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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Sunpay, February 7, 1915. 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon, and was called to order 
by Mr. Frrzcrratp as Speaker pro tempore. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the 
following prayer: ` 

Father in heaven, we thank Thee for the gift of life, its won- 
derful opportunities and far-reaching purposes, the earnest of 
that personal immortality which Thou hast woven into the 
warp and woof of our being, which through faith, hope, love, 
lifts us in our better moments up even to the throne of Thy 
divinity, and fills our hearts with longing, hopes, and aspira- 
tions; forces, though unseen, which are ever moving us 
on to the betterment of conditions in our homes, in society, 
in governments, in religion. 

We are here on this sacred day to memorialize the life and 
character of two Members of this great body who, though dead, 
still live in our hearts and in the works they wrought as serv- 
ants of the people. Make us strong to emulate, wise to pursue, 
earnest, faithful, that we may achieve and leave the impress of 
our personality behind us and be worthy of the gifts Thou hast 
bestowed upon us. May we look forward with those to whom 
the departed were near and dear in the unbroken continuity of 
life which shall bring us to them in the realms of larger light, 
life, and purity; through Him who taught us the way, and the 
truth, and the life. Amen. 

THE JOURNAL. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will read the Journal 
of the proceedings of yesterday. 

Mr. CALDER. Mr. Speaker, I move that the reading of the 
Journal be dispensed with. 

The motion was agreed to, 


THE LATE REPRESENTATIVES PAYNE AND MERRITT, 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will read the order 
of the day. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

On motion ‘of Mr. CALDER, by unanimous consent, 

Ordered, That Sunday, February 7, 1915, be set apart for services 
upon the lives, characters, and public services of Hon. Sereno E. 
Payne and Hon. EDWIN A. Mopnreirr, late Representatives from the 
State of New York. 

Mr. CALDER. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following resolution. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York offers a reso- 
lution, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House resolution 725, 


Resolved, That the business of the House be now suspended, that an 
opportunity may be given for tributes to the memory of the Hon. 
ERENO E. PAYNE, late a member of the House of Representatives from 
the State of New York, and to the pomon of the Hon. EDWIN A. MER- 
peg! 3 a member of the House of Representatives from the State 
0 ew Ork. 
Resolved, That as a further mark of respect to the memory of the 
deceased, and in recognition of their eminent abilities as distinguished 
ublic servants, the House, at the conclusion of these memorial proceed- 
ngs, shall stand adjourned. 
esolved, That the Clerk communicate these resolutions to the Senate. 
Resolved, That the Clerk be instructed to send a copy of these resolu- 
tions to the familles of the deceased. 
The resolution was agreed to. 


Mr. CALDER. Mr. Speaker, SERENO ELISHA Payne, our fel- 
low Member, and a distinguished statesman, was, on December 
10, 1914, to our great loss and bereavement, suddenly called from 
his sphere of usefulness in the House of Representatives of the 
United States, where for more than a third of a century he had 
5 his State and his country with great distinction and 

onor. A 

He was born at Hamilton, N. Y., June 2, 1843, was grad- 
uated from the University of Rochester in 1864, was ad- 
mitted to the bar in 1866, was city clerk of Auburn, N. Y., 
1868-1871, was supervisor of Auburn, 1871-72, was district 
attorney of Cayuga County, 1873-1879, was president of the 
board of education at Auburn 1879-1882, and was elected a 
Member of the House of Representatives to the Forty-eighth 
Congress, where he served continuously with the exception of 
the Fiftieth Congress to the time of his death. He had been 
recently elected to the Sixty-fourth Congress. 

He was appointed a member of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee of the House December 10, 1889, in the Fifty-first Con- 
gress and served as chairman of that great committee from 
January 20, 1899, to 1913. By a strange coincidence he was a 
member of the committee for exactly a quarter of a century. 
During his service in Congress he assisted in the preparation 
of five great tariff measures. He was an ardent believer in 


the Republican doctrine of protection. By many his views on! 
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the tariff question were not correctly understood. He was not, 
as was popularly supposed, a high or extreme protectionist. 
He believed that the organization of great industries in this 
country which lessened competition between manufacturers 
made it necessary to readjust our tariff rates. On the funda-- 
mental principles of protection he never wavered, but was 
ready at all times to readjust the tariff rates to meet changing 
conditions. As chairman of the Committee on Ways and Means 
of the House he prepared the last Republican tariff measure, 
which bears his name. In all of its schedules it did not ex- 
press his individual views, but the provisions in it for a 
maximum and minimum tariff were framed by him and marked 
that measure as a great advance in the tariff legislation of the 
country. To the preparation of that measure he devoted untiring - 
energy, skill, and labor. He was an acknowledged authority” 
on all questions relating to the tariff and fiscal policies of the 
United States. 

He was active in the councils of his party, twice served as 
chairman of the Republican State convention of New York, 
and was a delegate to the Republican national conventions of 
1892, 1896, 1900, 1908, and 1912. 

In recognition of his ability as a statesman he was appointed 
a member of the American-British Joint High Commission in 
January, 1899. i 

Thus for nearly half a century SERENO E. PAYNE was identi- 
fied with the public life of his State and country. His career 
was marked by integrity of character, firmness of purpose, and 
adherence to principle. He commanded the respect of mem- 
bers of all political parties and the affection of a large circle 
of friends by a blameless, useful, and honorable life. 

It was my privilege 10 years ago to be elected to Congress 
from a district in the State of New York, and on entering upon 
my duties here I felt it was incumbent upon me to pay my 
respects to Mr. Payne, who was the dean of the delegation. 
In all of these years I found him not only a party associate, 
but a warm personal friend, willing at any time to help guide 
the younger men in their efforts to secure consideration for 
legislation in which they were interested. In all these years 
I came to know him intimately. 

His good wife, with whom he had lived for over 40 years, was 
called to the better world two years ago, and her death seemed 
to leave a void in his life. While he continued his activities 
in the House those who knew him well observed in him a 
marked change. : 

When I entered the House of Representatives in the Fifty- 
ninth Congress Mr. Payne had as his associates from the 
State of New York in the House such distinguished men as the 
late Vice President Sherman, Alexander, Wadsworth, Littauer, 
Dwight, Fassett, Driscoll, Parsons, Bennet, Olcott, Vreeland, 
GovuLpEN, Cockran, FITZGERALD, Cocks, Andrus, Ketcham, Brad- 
ley, Draper and Law—all men of high character and large influ- 
ence in the determining of the important legislation of that 
day. All but Representative Frrzceratp and myself have left 
the service here and some have passed to the great beyond. 
Of the Republicans from New York State who served in that 
Congress I am the only one left, and so I am accorded the 
privilege to speak of Mr. Payne’s leadership of these great 
men. I was honored by the Speaker when selected as one of 
the committee to accompany Mr. Payne's remains to his old 
home in Auburn, a beautiful city in the great agricultural sec- 
tion of central New York. Mr. Payne was known there to 
every man, woman, and child. He was truthfully the first citi- 
zen of the city. It was a bleak December day; the streets were 
covered with snow, and over the whole city there hung the 
dull gray veil of sorrow, which only the death of a man well 
beloved and widely known will make itself felt. 

The church of which he was a member and officer was 
thronged with his saddened friends, and the splendid enlogies 
of the two distinguished clergymen who officiated at his funeral 
service portrayed faithfully the life work and the noble char- 
acter of the deceased. 

I recall distinctly the rendering by the Rev. Dr. Cyril of 
Tennyson’s beautiful poem, Crossing the Bar: 

Sunset and evening star, 
And one clear call for me! 


And may there be no moaning of the bar, 
When I put out to sea, ’ 


But such a tide as moving seems asleep, 
Too full for sound or foam, 

When that which drew from out the boundless deep 
Turns again home. > 


Ee and evening bell, 

And after that the dark! 

And may there be no sadness of farewell, 
When I embark; 
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For tho’ from out our bourne of Time and Place 
The flood 


may bear me far, 
to see my Pilot face to face 
I have crost the bar. 


Though the flood did bear him far upon the boundless deep of 
life and strife, his devotion to the Christian Church and his 
years of service to his fellow men and to his country will bear 
him safely over the bar to face the great Pilot who so gently 
bade him sleep at the close of his working day. 

Mr. Speaker, I am pleased to read the following letters 
from two of Mr. Payne's former associates in the House of 
Representatives. 

From former Representative McCall, of Massachusetts: 


I served with Hon. Sexrexo E. Payne for 20 years in the House of 
Representatives. For 14 years of that time I was with him upon the 
Ways and Means Committee. I understand that he had a longer period 
of service upon that committee and was also for a longer time its = 
man than any other man in our history. In my opinion Mr. Paxxn has 
never been surpassed by any of his countrymen in his broad and at the 
same time exact knowledge of all matters relating to tariff taxation. 
His mind was a great storehouse of facts, which upon occasion he 
would state in lucid order and in a way that would give the strongest 


I ho 


possible support to the principles of taxation in which he believed. He 
was resolutely ee minded and firm and never easily swerved. One 
could not know well without deep! ruggedness of 


respecting 
character and his ability and accomplishments. e 
notable figures in the history of the House and was identified in a 
responsible way with much of the most important legislation of more 
than a geerte of a century. 
Sincerely, yours, 
8. W. MCCALL. 

From former Representative Bennet of New York: 

How rapidly after all the personnel of Congress changes. When 
Mr. Payne passed away the other day the last representative of the 
old red-carnation group, which was so powerful when you and I came 
to Congress 10 years ago, disappeared m this Congress. Mr. PAYNE 
was an American to have known; a product of a time when 

rtizanship was more intense throughout the country; an active 
Rader in struggle for the supremacy of our party for nearly a 
quarter of a century; a believer in our party principles; another 
one in that long and honorable list of American statesmen who 
had power over millions of money; lived modestly always and left 
no great estate. One of the triumphs of our institution is the number 
of our politically powerful men in public office who have so lived and 


ally, with a comfortable environment, a staunch believer in the T 
2 otic 


had the pleasnre of campaigning in Mr. 
Paysn’s District and was impressed by the affection and respect which 
the people whom he had served so long had for their Congressman. 

1 am personally glad that at the close of this busy American life 
there was no twilight zone of sickness, or material deeay of the fac- 
ulties, and that he was occupied to the last in the business of the 
eee in which for so many years he had been one of its most useful 


meme Fours, very trul 
0 
“i WILLIAM S. BENNET, 


Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, there is an old saying 
to the effect that if is folly to reserve kind words about a man 
until after he is dead, and that they should be uttered while 
he still lives. I have always acted on that dictum. In some 
preliminary remarks in my five hours’ speech on the Payne tariff 
bill, March 24, 1909, I made the following remarks: 

. “I desire to congratulate the distinguished chairman of the 
Ways and Means Committee [Mr. Paynr]. I do it from the 
bottom of my heart. He has now become a great historical 
personage. The history of the United States can not be written 
now and leave out the name of Sereno E, Payne, of New York. 
He takes his place in the company of Henry Clay, Robert J. 
Walker, Justin S. Morrill, William McKinley, William L. Wilson, 
and Nelson Dingley as father of a great tariff bill, which must 
be referred to as long as men discuss the tariff in the United 
States, which, judging the future by the past, will be until 
Gabriel blows his trumpet. 

“There is another thing on which I congratulate the chair- 
man of the Committee on Ways and Means, and I do it as 
honestly as I did the other, that during the course of these 
hearings, and by his nine and one-half hours’ speech, he has 
knocked higher than a kite the idiotie theory of Dr. Osler. 

“Be it understood that I am not complaining in any degree 
whatever because he spoke nine and a half hours; it was a 
superb vindication of his physical and mental strength, and 
under the circumstances of the case and the character of the 
speech he was making, explanatory and defensive, answering 
a good many questions from this side, and carrying on an ex- 
tended debate with his political confreres on that side, I do 
not see how it could have been shorter; and what is more, I 
am not dead sure but that it was the wisest thing he could 
have done from a political standpoint, because a good many 
Republican gentlemen, having fired their shots, will not want 
to make speeches on the bill. 


“While I am making these preliminary statements—and. I 
do not think I am wasting time in making them—I want to 
say a word about the Committee on Ways and Means. I say 
now that no 18 men—because there were only 18, Mr. Granger 
being sick with the disease which finally proved fatal to him— 
no 18 men, Democrats and Republicans both, in the history of 
this country ever did harder, more tedious, or more fatiguing 
work than the 18 members of the Ways and Means Committee 
did in these hearings. 


“Think of it! We began at half-past 9 in the morning and 
worked until 1 o’clock, took an hour for lunch, then worked 
until 7 o'clock, taking an hour for dinner, as we call it in the 
city and supper in the country, and worked until 11 and 12 
o'clock at night; keyed up, on edge, tussling with intellectual 
men who had facts in their possession about the tariff which 
they were determined not to give up, while we were determined 
that they should stand and deliver. 

“The chairman of the Ways and Means Committee, the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. Parner] is nearly old enough to be 
my father. I have always been credited with having an iron 
constitution, but I believe that he came out of the exhausting 
work fresher than I did, which was an absolute marvel to me. 

“One other thing about that committee. In my time I have 
done many things to earn a living, among them every species 
of farm work, clerking in a country store, teaching in all sorts 
of schools, from a log-cabin schoolhouse in Kentucky to the 
presidency of a college in West Virginia, editing a newspaper, 
and practicing law. For three days I was a sort of a special 
deputy sheriff in Cincinnati, guarding a defaulter. I have 
tried a multitude of cases in court, including betwixt 1,000 
and 2,000 criminal cases, ranging from murder and highway 
robbery to assault and battery and petty larceny; but nowhere, 
at no time, under no circumstances have I ever performed any 
other labor so exhaustive of nervous energy as I performed at 
these tariff hearings. I am not complaining. We simply did 
our duty; but I have no doubt that it shortened all our lives. 
We not only worked like galley slaves while other people were 
taking their ease, but we tried to ascertain the truth,” 

These were my honest sentiments in March, 1909. They are 
my sentiments in February, 1915. They will remain my sen- 
timents so long as I live. I can not improve on them now. 

There is little to add, except one incident demonstrating 
how we sometimes misjudge each other. Everybody knew that 
Mr. Paxxx was a man of ability and a strong debater. Those 
of us who had opportunity to study him closely knew that he 
possessed a vast store of information, particularly ọn the tariff. 
No wonder, for he was a student and partcipated in five re- 
visions of the tariff. In debate he was irritable and brusque 
to such an extent that he frequently hurt the feelings of Mem- 
bers who interrupted him in his speeches. I did not like the 
way in which he sawed me off on several occasions and for a 
long time had it in my heart to catch him in the right situa- 
tion and assail him hip and thigh. 

Finally; however, I was placed on the Committee on Ways 
and Means, of which he was chairman, During the Christmas 
holidays succeeding I- was in New England and New York on 
a lecture tour. When I entered a parlor car in New York, 
en route to Washington, I had Mr. Payne as a fellow passenger. 
He came and sat down by me and gave me a cordial welcome 
to his committee. He talked to me all the way here, and as I 
had never talked with him 10 minutes privately before that trip, I 
was amazed to discover that he was a most pleasant gentle- 
man, an unusually fine raconteur, and that his stock of per- 
sonal and interesting reminiscences seemed inexhaustible. He 
spoke most entertainingly of ‘Thurlow Weed, William H. Sew- 
ard, Horace Greely, Horatio Seymour, Goy. Morgan, Ros- 
coe Conkling, Samuel Sullivan Cox, Henry J. Raymond, and 
other New York worthies of a past generation. Those five 
hours were not only delightful, but also instructive to me and 
added much to the sum total of my historical knowledge. That 
trip laid the foundation of a close personal friendship between 
Mr. Payne and myself, which grew stronger and more tender 
with the passing years till the day of his death. He was the 
most hed Member of the House to die in harness, as 
no doubt he wished to die, after the death of Goy. Dingley, 
his immediate. predecessor as chairman of the great Committee 


on Ways and Means. The House decreed him a, public funeral, 


as was eminently proper, and we mournfully parted company 
with the honored and well-beloved father of the House. 


Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, the generous tribute which has just 
been paid to Mr. Payne by the distinguished and beloved 
Speaker of this House is characteristic of the gentleman from 
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Missouri, the Speaker, and also, I am pleased to think, is char- 
acteristic of American polities. 

The Republicans of this House and elsewhere also deeply 
appreciate the courtesy and respect which was paid to the 
memory of Mr. Payne by the Democratic majority in this 
House in according to him a public funeral and exercises held 
in this Chamber while the House itself was in session. I think 
that had not occurred before the funeral services of Mr. 
Payne's predecessor as Chairman of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, Mr. Dingley. 

It is not my intention, Mr. Speaker, to dwell upon the public 
services of Mr. Payne. They are written in the legislative 
pages of this body, as well as in the five tariff bills which were 
enacted while he was a member of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee. Three of these tariff bills were Republican bills, in 
which he was one of the men who framed the bill. Two of 
them were Democratic tariff bills, in which he actively par- 
ticipated in opposition. 

I came into this House at the special session when the Ding- 
ley tariff bill was passed. Coming from a great city with 
many industries affected by the tariff legislation, it became 
my duty to frequently ask questions, privately, of the members 
of the Ways and Means Committee. I know, as everybody 
knows, that Mr. Payne when he was very busily engaged in 
work sometimes was rather brusque in manner, but it became 
my habit when I wanted to know anything about that bill to go 
to Mr. Payne. He was always courteous to me, was always 
able to give the information asked for, and I became rather 
deeply attached to him from a distance. I did not enjoy his 
close personal friendship. For years I used to watch Mr. 
Payne and Mr. Dalzell as they would leave the House and go 
to luncheon together. They were both high up on the Ways 
and Means Committee, Mr. Payne for a series of years chair- 
man of the committee. The close friendship between the 
two was remarkable. Both were very active in the House 
and both very attentive to their duties in the House. They 
frequently went to luncheon together, sometimes taking some- 
body else with them. These, of course, are purely side lights 
upon his character. 

When I became the Republican leader in the House in the 
last Congress, knowing as I did that much of the feeling toward 
the Payne bill and also toward Mr. PAyne throughout the coun- 
try was unjustified, in so far as his personal desires were con- 
cerned, I gave especial attention to the consulting of Mr. PAYNE, 
and very early learned that no one could have a better adviser as 
to the use of common sense than Mr. Payne. During the last two 
summers the House remained in session during the entire sum- 
mer. It became the habit of Mr. Payne and myself and some 
others, whenever the opportunity afforded, to take a little fresh 
air on the outside and forget the cares of state by going to the 
ball game. Mr. Payne, strange to say, with all of his enthu- 
siasm for work, with his great knowledge and study relating to 
legislative matters, with his solemn tones in debate, was a lover 
of decent outdoor sports and was yery fond of baseball. As we 
sat together in the front row of seats in this Chamber during 
the consideration of the Underwood tariff bill, every day while 
there was a ball game in progress in the city of Washington, 
and usually anywhere else, in the midst of strong and sometimes 
somewhat bitter partisan debate on items in the tariff bill, the 
telephone clerk on the Republican side of the House would 
quietly drop down a number of times during the debate and in- 
form Mr. PAYNE how the score stood. Mr. Speaker, that is what 
makes men men. That is characteristic of great men. He en- 
joyed the fight while the people on the outside were enjoying 
life. He liked to have other people happy, and when he was 
with them personally, in personal conversation, there was no 
man more delightful, more good tempered, more entertaining 
than was Mr. Payne. His name will live in the history of 
legislation, but to those who knew him best he will live in their 
memory as a sweet-tempered, wholesome, and enjoyable char- 
acter. 


Mr. GOULDEN. Mr. Speaker, it was my privilege to serve 
with our late associate, SERENO ELISHA PAYNE, who was un- 
expectedly called to his reward in December last. Coming from 
the same State and for many years a trustee of the Soldiers and 
Sailors Home, at Bath, N. Y., near his home, and meeting many 
of his friends and constituents there, I learned much regarding 
his home life. As a friend and neighbor, he was ever true and 
helpful; as a citizen, ever loyal and patriotic. 

He faithfully served his district in Congress for 30 years, ever 
mindful, not alone of his devoted people whom he loved, but 
of the interests of those of the State and Nation. His services 
to the good people of Auburn and of Cayuga County as district 
attorney, city clerk, and president of the board of education, 


with that of a Member of Congress, in all of which he showed a 
high purpose, a civic pride, and a faithful devotion to duty, 
endeared him to his home people. That is the best test of work 
well done and of high moral worth; of his splendid services 
here, the country is familiar. No man stood higher in the 
esteem of his associates than did Sereno E. Payne. For 10 
years of my service here he was the able, vigilant, courteous 
majority leader. While he dealt our side hard blows fre- 
quently, he was always a gentleman, always kindly hearted and 


Willing to respect the rights and opinions of others. 


` Of him it will be said, None knew him but to love him.” The 

day of his untimely death I sat by his side talking about old 
friends that had passed away. He seemed in his usual good 
health, cheerful and smiling. 

In praising him for the work accomplished in this House, and 
congratulating the country upon his achievements, we are forced 
to lament his taking off at a time when he could be of so much 
more value. We can mourn for him with the same feelings that 
we mourn the loss of Lincoln before he had given to his country 
all of which he was capable. 

We applaud the man and his work to-day while sadly lament- 
ing his loss to us. We are met to pay a last tribute of honor 
and respect to a beloved fellow worker whose character we 
admired and whose rugged honesty was inspiring. 

His death has left a void that can not be filled, and his deeds, 
his kindness, and loving, cheerful disposition will ever live in 
the minds of his friends and associates. Well may we exclaim: 


“Shall I say that what Heaven gave 
Earth has taken? 

Or that slee 
Reawaken 

One sole sentence can I know, 
Can I say: 

You, my comrade, had to go, 
I to stay.” 


en 
rs in the grave 


Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. Speaker, we have met to-day to pay a will- 
ing tribute to a great leader, a worthy son of the great Empire 
State, and a wise, just, and patriotic American, the Honorable 
SERENO E. Payne, whe died at his post of duty after 30 years of 
faithful and efficient service in this House. That his record was 
above criticism and reproach is attested by his unfailing success 
in 16 elections in a district made up of a sturdy, conservative, 
and highly intellectual constituency. 

His life was full of useful activities and for more than a 
quarter of a century he had a prominent part in writing many 
of our wisest and best laws; his good deeds as a citizen and pub- 
lic servant were countless. No man in this House, composed of 
a membership of 435, and coming from every State and Terri- 
tory, and our islands in the distant seas, has a record which 
excels that of our departed friend and colleague. He was a 
prominent figure in the Republican national conventions which 
nominated three of our greatest Presidents, McKinley, Roosevelt, 
and Taft, and an active and influential leader in framing and 
passing the many useful, progressive, and patriotic laws during 
their administrations. As a Member of this House he played a 
conspicuous part in the preparation and enactment of the three 
great tariff laws which bore the names of McKinley, Dingley, 
and Payne. If you will impartially study the history of our 
country during the life of these great measures, you will pro- 
claim the most marvelous commercial growth and development 
of our country—not one section of it, but North, South, East, and 
West, every State, Territory, city, village, farm, and home. 
Prosperity and happiness was in evidence on every hand and 
in every nook and corner of the Republic. The wonderful strides 
in every line of industry, of every human endeavor, the match- 
less progress of this great Republic in foreign and domestic 
trade, in population, wealth, greatness, and glory; in all things 
that go to make us a great and envied people, fell to our happy. 
lot during the period covered by the administrations of Presi- 
dents McKinley, Roosevelt, and Taft, and under the operation 
of tariff legislation in which Mr. Payne had an important part 
in creating. The men he aided in nominating and electing to 
the Presidency, and the laws he materially assisted in making, 
gave to the American Republic its happy, golden epoch, and 
showered upon its people countless blessings. More opportuni- 
ties, more contentment, more progress, more prosperity, and 
more happiness crowded into this period of our country’s history 
than can be named to the credit of any tariff legislation in the 
entire history of our country. 

What a debt we owe as a people; what a debt due from our 
Nation to the grand old man whose memory we honor on this 
oceasion. No words, no tongue, can truly tell the lasting obli- 
gation we owe to our late colleague. He led a life filled with 
usefulness, not alone to his faithful and devoted constituents, 
but to the country at large. 


Mr. Speaker, the great Empire State has furnished a long line 
of able, useful, and distinguished men to the American Republic, 
in peace and in war, and the impartial historian in giving their 
names and recounting their great, useful, and patriotic deeds 
will place high on the list the name and fame of SERENO E. 
Payne. He was faithfulness itself in his attendance as a Mem- 
ber of this House; in his committee and departmental work; in 
caring for his correspondence, for the interests of his immediate 
constituents; nothing of an official nature, great or small, 
escaped his attention. There was never a more worthy, zealous, 
industrious, hard-working member. He left a faithful and 
illustrious record which should influence and inspire all of us. 
It would be to our credit and the benefit of those we repre- 
sent if we would, in the discharge of our duties, follow the 
splendid example he left behind. 

I saw much of Mr. Payne during the past six years in this 
House, and for a portion of the time we lived under the same 
roof. We almost daily, during the past two years, occupied 
adjoining seats in the front row on the Republican side of the 
Chamber. My admiration, interest, and fondness for him was 
ever increasing, and his sudden death was a painful shock and 
great loss to me. He was a kind, genial, whole-souled, compan- 
jonuble man, and though a leading statesman and great leader 
he was plain and unassuming. 

As an admiring friend, as a representative from a Southern 
district which for 60 consecutive years has sent a protectionist 
to this body, I offer my simple but sincere tribute of respect, 
admiration, and esteem for our able, worthy colleague, for 
New York’s honored son, for the Nation’s invincible champion, 
and defender of the American protective system, who I rejoice 
to know lived to see his great life work—the Payne tariff law— 
approved and vindicated in the hearts and thoughts of the 
American people. 


Mr, HAMILTON of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, the night of 
December 10, 1914, Sereno E. Payne was found dead in his 
room with the open Bible beside him. “The gentleman’s time 
had expired.” 

The personality, which for 71 years had borne and honored 
the nume of Sxxrno E. Payne, had gone into the region where 
we dimly suppose character is the only means of identification. 

Tariff questions, of which he was one of the most profound 
and practical students of his time, no longer concerned him. 
„Life's candle had burned out.” 

He had carried with him on his journey down to the very in- 
stant of transition the only guide vouchsafed humanity on 
earth. ` 

All the honors which the years had brought to him and all 
the malice of political misrepresentation were as nothing to 
him as he sat there quietly in the austerity of death, with dead 
eyes looking into the mystery of eternity just revealed to him. 

A little later his body lay in state in the Hall of the House 
of Representatives, with a jungle of flowers around it, where 
the temporary occupants of places of dignity had gathered to 
do him honor, but to Parner these things were as nothing. 

Here he had gained his greatest triumphs, here he had un- 
dergone his discipline, here he had gained his reputation, and 
here his body lay in state for a little time on its journey to the 
grave. 

He was a lawyer and had gained eminence in his profession. 

He was a statesman and had been honored time and again 
by the party with which he was associated. 

He first came to Congress in 1883 and served continuously, 
except during the Fiftieth Congress, until his death. 

He was chairman of the Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries from 1895 to 1899, and in that position rendered 
valuable service; but his chief work in Congress was in con- 
nection with the tariff. 

He went upon the Ways and Means Committee in 1890, served 
there until his death, and was its chairman from 1899 until 
1910, when the House became Democratic. 

His was the longest chairmanship of the Ways and Means 
Committee in the history of the country, and his the longest 
membership of that committee. 

He helped to frame the McKinley law of 1890. 

As a minority member of the Ways and Means Committee 
he opposed the Wilson law of 1894. 

He was senior member of the Ways and Means Committee 
when the Dingley law of 1897 was enacted. 

He was chairman of the committee which framed the Payne- 
Aldrich law of 1909 and ranking minority member of the com- 
mittee which reported the law of 1913. 

He helped to frame the war-revenue act of 1898, and as 
chairman of the Committee on Ways and Means helped to frame 
the Porto Rican tariff law of 1900, the Philippine tariff law of 
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“At all times a man who will do faithfully needs to believe 
firmly.” Mr. Payne had convictions. 

His services ran through an era of change the magnitude of 
which was not perceived by those who were a part of it. He 
lived in an age in which the accumulated science of the past 
was constantly applied to improved means of production, manu- 
facture, transportation, and exchange. 

In the performance of his duties he helped to give shape to 
national policies in an era of geographical and trade expansion, 
in whieh men combined their capital to produce at central points 
commodities to supply increasing areas of trade created by in- 
creasing facilities of transportation and communication. This 
movement was not confined to America, but extended through- 
out the commercial world. 

The era of his legislative services was a part of a world-wide 
adjustment to the rapidly increasing use of steam, supplemented 
by electricity, the rapidly increasing use of machinery, and the 
rapidly increasing adaptation of the corporate form of man- 
agement to industrial enterprises. 

In his public service he was a practical, working, construc- 
tive personality in a tariff world. 

He helped to put in legislative form the tariff policies of a 
party, based upon its conyiction that it is better for us to keep 
our own capital and labor employed than it is to keep the 
capital and labor of foreign nations employed; that it is better 
for us to keep our money in use and circulation among our- 
selves than to send it abroad in exchange for commodities 
which we can make and produce as well as foreigners; that 
it is better to maintain the standard of American citizenship 
by protection of American labor and American industry than 
it is to lower the level of American citizenship by lowering the 
wages of American labor. 4 

He had seen the country pass from the simple to the complex. 

Iù the language of Goldwin Smith, he had “seen the col- 
lapse of many a political waterspeut and the ebb of many a 
political tide.” 

There was nothing sensational about Mr. Payne. Ile never 
posed. He was incapable of posing. He never advertised. 
He had no press agent. He did his work. 

He was brave, honest, robust, unpretentious, truthful. His 
eloquence was the eloquence of logic and of facts ably stated. 

As Cromwell is reported to have said, “If the words were 
true words, they could be left to shift for themselves.” He 
feared God and was without any other fear. f 

It is a saying of Guizot that one must have been of great 
worth indeed to deserve nct to be forgotten,” and the name 
of SERENO E. Payne is indelibly written into the history of 
our country among the names of its practical patriots. 


Mr. UNDERHILL. Mr. Speaker, I would feel that I had 
failed to perform a duty that I owe to the memory of our dear 
friend, Sereno Evisua Payne, were I not to add a brief 
tribute to his memory. 

Residing in the adjoining congressional district, and being 
whole-souled, generous, and earnest in his nature, he could not 
fail to have friends in all the counties near where he lived, and 
consequently he was invited and on several occasions aecepted 
invitations to advocate the cause of his party in my home 
town years before I met him in this hall. My early recollec- 
tions of him are of the pleasantest character. Genial in tem- 
perament. he was a delightful man te meet, and evidently 
enjoyed becoming acquainted with young men. 

His popularity with the people is indicated by the long 
succession of honors in his career. He received preferment 
in his home city and county before he came to Congress, more 
than 30 years ago, and no matter what the issue was against 
his party, his personal strength and popularity were always 
sufficient to insure his return to Congress. Here he advanced 
steadily in influence until he became the chairman of the most 
influential committee in the House, the great Ways and Means 
Committee, showing that his merit was duly appreciated and 
that his ability was recognized. 

While Mr. Payne was a partisan, he was honest in the dis- 
charging of his duties, as was evident in the framing of the 
great tariff bill which bore his name. It is but fair to state 
that the bill, as written by him, was a far fairer measure 
than it was when it became law, and that the changes made in 
it were generally contrary to his wishes and against his 


protest. 


His death has removed one of our ablest and most popular 
Members, and in his death Congress and the country have sus- 
tained a severe loss. 
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It fell to my sad lot to be one of the congressional party 
that journeyed to Auburn to attend his funeral. The cere- 
monies were held in the Baptist Church where he had wor- 
shiped when at home throughout his entire life. They were 
simple, beautiful, and impressive, and everybody who was pres- 
ent on that occasion must have been impressed with the belief 
that Sereno ExisHa Payne throughout his life had tried to 
live according to the Divine command. 

The loss of such a man is of great consequence to any coun- 
try. Never in the history of our country have we needed 
Christian statesmen more than to-day, men who fear God 
and walk with him, as our former colleague did. In these 
days when men often rush madly after wealth, position, and 
power, God is too often forgotten. It can be truthfully said 
of our departed friend for whom these memorial eulogies are 
offered that he was a Christian statesman. His departure is 
sincerely mourned as a national loss, and among those who 
associated with him and those who knew him best his memory 
will be cherished as a loyal and delightful friend, a congenial 
associate, a patriotic and devoted servant to his people, and a 
lover of his country. 

Death came to him without warning. 


He so lived that when his summons came to join 

The innumerable caravan which moves 

To that mysterious realm where each shall take 

His chamber in the silent halls of death, 

He went not, like the quarry slave at night, 
Scourged to his dungeon, but sustained and soothed 
By an unfaltering trust. 


Mr. FORDNEY. Mr. Speaker, we meet to-day in memory of 
a man whose life was spent in bestowing on his fellow country- 
men the blessings of opportunity. He believed the greatest good 
that can be done to a healthy man is to give him a chance to 
earn his living and the greatest calamity that can befall him is 
to take from him his opportunity for daily work. With this 
idea ever in mind, he was able to crystallize it into laws that 
brought happiness to millions of Americans. 

Length of service in this House is a conspicuous honor achieved 
by few, and never except by deserving it. And on all the bright 
roll of famous American representatives it is hard to find a 
name that shines with greater luster than that of SERENO E. 
Payne. He had within him a remarkable combination of fitting 
qualities that a discerning constituency were fortunate enough 
to recognize. The people of Mr. Payne’s district in electing 
him to a generation of membership here did a service to the 
country which is beyond human power to calculate, for they 
gave a great man the rare opportunity to carry to full fruition 
the results of broad constructive statesmanship. The present 
Speaker of the House gave him nothing more than just recogni- 
tion when, on March 24, 1909, he said that Mr. Payne had 
become a great historical personage, and that— - 

“The history of the United States can not be written now and leave 
out the name of SERENO E. PAYNE, of New York. He takes his place 
in the company of Henry Clay, Robert J. Walker, Justin S. Morrill, 
William McKinley, William L. Wilson, and Nelson’ Dingley, as father 
of a great tariff which must be referred to as long as men discuss 
the tariff in the United States, which, judging the future by the past, 
will be until Gabriel blows his trumpet.” 

It is not difficult to see why Mr. Payne achieved this proud 
eminence. He never for a moment forgot the one great, central, 
overwhelming fact that this country can be happy and pros- 
perous only by giving steady employment to its people at ample 
compensation. He knew, always, that it is folly to try to buy 
too cheaply if thereby an American is deprived of employment. 
His great mind was like a beacon light, forever warning of 
the hidden rocks that lie beneath the frothy breakers of free 
trade. He knew the disaster that always comes to a country 
when it takes bread from the mouth of labor at home by trying 
to buy abroad for less than free and manly labor is entitled to 
receive. To this basic principle of protecting American man- 
hood in the right to earn a living he applied the resources of 
his luminous mind and wonderful memory. He served his 
tariff apprenticeship under Thomas B. Reed, William McKinley, 
and Nelson Dingley. He saw the ruin wrought by the vision- 
ary pilotage of William L. Wilson, when the industrial prog- 
ress of this country suffered a head-on collision with bank- 
ruptey, poverty, and starvation. He saw the values of rail- 
road stocks shrink from par to 12 cents on the dollar, and 
the armies of the destitute recruited to millions of men as the 
result of bad tariff legislation. He saw the revenues of the 
Government fail and the Treasury balance shrink to a deficit 
because of the theorizing folly of those who guided the legisla- 
tion of this Nation. 

Then he saw that army of hunger drive from power in this 
Capitol the enemies of prosperous employment, and he saw those 
hosts of misery change to millions of contented, hopeful, happy 


workers. He saw those depleted properties prosper once more 
till their stocks rose again to par. He saw the Treasury of 
the Nation filled again, and confidence shed its sunshine over 
all the land. 

And then, with the years of plenty, he saw the old men who 
knew these things pass away and young men arise who dreamed 
of power and who beheld rainbows in the clouds. He saw his 
party torn asunder in the effort to present to the country two 
Presidents at once, and he saw the dreamers again hold high 
place. Thus it was given to him to witness, in his own legis- 
lative career, a complete cycle, from the industrial destruction 
wrought in 1892-93 to the industrial stagnation and depression 
in 1913-14. And he was the only Member of the House of Rep- 
resentatives who survived the vicissitudes of those changing 
times. Of those Members who yoted for the McKinley bill in 
this House in 1890, Mr. Payne alone remained to vote against 
the Underwood bill in 1913. 

Mr. Payne’s devotion to the principles of protection was the 
foremost fact of his legislative career. His knowledge of the 
details of the subject was amazing. How yast that knowledge 
was, and how untiring his industry, no one can fully realize, ex- 
cept those of us who had the privilege of serving with him on 
the great Committee on Ways and Means. He also knew much 
about many other subjects, but he did not talk a great deal. 
His greatest speeches were five in number—on the McKinley, 
Wilson, Dingley, Payne, and Underwood bills, respectively. If 
every other speech ever made in Congress on the tariff should 
be lost, those five speeches by Mr. Payne would enable the 
statesmen of the future to trace the tariff history of the United 
States, and the principles laid down by him would unerringly 
point the way to individual and national prosperity. He was 
not a polished orator in the rhetorical sense, but he had a 
remarkably direct and forcible way of stating things. He went 
directly to the heart of his subject, and so commanded instant 
attention. Thus, he began his speech on the Dingley bill, on 
March 23, 1897, as follows: 

Mr. Chairman, that we need more revenue would seem to be so 
self-evident a proposition that no man who has by accident or design 
been elected to a seat in Congress would dare deny it. If the gen- 
tleman from Missouri [Mr. De Armond], who has just taken his seat, 
or my colleague upon the committee from Tennessee (Mr, McMillin) 
would take pains some evening to consult the proprietor of the corner 

ry store in the little villa in which they live, they would find 

t. experience had taught man in business that even a small 
gr man, running his business for four years by borrowing at the 
end each year sufficient capital to keep head above water, could 
not forever continue in that condition of borrowing. 

And as I have been reading that speech, delivered nearly 18 
years ago, it has seemed to me, Mr. Speaker, that it must have 
been written to apply to the conditions that exist to-day. I 
can not forbear to read one more brief extract. Listen: 

For some reaso I could never exactly understand why, the people 
desired and obtained a change. ‘They said it made no difference about 
the House of Representatives if it go Democratic; that the Senate 
would stand a bulwark against any tariff tinkering by the incomin; 
administration. They were careless, and bitterly have they repent 
that carelessness in sackcloth and ashes since t fateful day. We 
had a Democrat in the White House; we had a Democratic House of 
Representatives, and finally, on the 4th of March, 1893, it was deter- 
88 “et! we had a Democratic majority at the other end of this 
8 i Business men began to pale before 
the prospect of that administration. Manufacturers dare not make 
their stock of goods for su ing market, anā wage earners 
found that their employment and wages were uncertain under the 
new order of things. There was a prospect of lower duties; there 
was a prospect that if merchants conld hold off their importations 
they might get them into the country at a less rate of duty. Impor- 
tations ceased. Buying ceased, and under the influence that ad- 
ministration, which was coming in like a black cloud over the indus- 
tries of this country, they succeeded in cutting down the income under 
the McKinley bill so that for the year ending June 30, 1894, there 
was a deficiency of $69,000,000 in the revenue. 

Twelve years to a day after that speech was delivered, Mr. 
Payne completed the most remarkable oratorical effort that 
any of us has ever heard in this House, when, in a speech 
nine and one-half hours long, he explained in detail the Payne 
tariff bill, and answered freely every question put to him by. 
every Member of the House, until all had asked him what they 
pleased. It was this exhibition of mental and physical vigor 
that led Mr. Speaker CLARK to say: 

There is another on which I congratulate the chairman of the 
Committee on Ways and Means, and I do it as honestly as I did the 
other, that during the course of these hearings and by his nine and 
one- ours’ peac he has knocked higher than a kite the idiotic 
theory of Dr. Osler. | - 

Mr. Payne was a delegate to six national Republican con- 
ventions, and in 1912 made an appeal for harmony and 
obedience to convention law which, if it had been heeded, 
would have prevented the split that elected Mr. Wilson. 

Mr. Speaker, time will not permit reference to the many 
incidents that crowd the memory of the older Members of the 
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House, which remind us of the wisdom, the kindliness, the 
ever-present sense of humor that characterized our beloved 
friend, whose greatness we are only beginning to realize. 

One of the greatest poets of antiquity boasted, truthfully, 
that he had by his own words put forth a monument more 
enduring than brass and higher than the Pyramids. The 
public utterances of Mr. PAYNE, preserved in our Recorp, form 
a monument to his memory, the magnificence of which will be 
cn papa by our descendants when countless years have 

own. 


Mr. MOTT. Mr. Speaker, there are special personal reasons 
why I should have a few words of tribute tc pay to the memory 
of Sereno E. PAYNE. Mr. PAYNE represented my home county 
of Oswego in the Forty-ninth Congress, and again in the Fifty- 
first and Fifty-second Congresses, after which a new apportion- 
ment was made. During that time he introduced several bills 
of local interest to my townsmen. Mr. Payne told my small 
son, when he met him last spring, that he was the fifth genera- 
tion of my family he had known. He had not been in my home 
city of Oswego for 25 years until Thanksgiving eve, only a few 
days before his death, when he addressed a Republican dinner 
in what proved to be his last public speech. 

For the last year or two of his congressional career Mr. PAYNE 
was known as the “father of the House,” being the oldest mem- 
ber here in point of service. But his few Republican colleagues 
from the State of New York liked to regard him more intimately 
as the father of our delegation. We did not merely call him 
that, but we treated him as such, and he was very good to us. 
If we had troubles of any sort or difficult problems to solve, we 
took them to Mr. Payne, who was always ready to listen and to 
give a kindly word. Relieved of the great responsibility he had 
been carrying as chairman of the Ways and Means Committee, 
he found time to enjoy things he had not had time for before. 
We had many meetings of one sort or another, and my visits 
with Mr. Payne will ever remain among the most precious 
memories of my stay here. 

Sereno E. PAYNE was a busy man during all his stay in 
Congress. He never spoke unless he had something to say, yet 
the records show that he made over a thousand speeches in the 
House. He began his committee service on two inconspicuous 
committees, but for the last 20 years he served on the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means, and for 12 years he was its chair- 
man. In this position he gave his name to a great tariff bill, not 
only because he was chairman, but because he really did the 
work of writing the bill as if passed the House. When he 
talked to the House about the tariff, he did not need a note or 
a written speech. He had all the facts in his wonderful mind 
ready to use aS was necessary. He was the Republican floor 
leader under three Presidents—McKinley, Roosevelt, and Taft— 
and did valiant service for our party in that capacity. Only 
four days before his own death he announced on the floor the 
death of our colleague, Representative Merritt, and on the 
very day he passed away he spoke briefly on the schools of 
Washington. Truly it can be said of him that he died as he 
would have wished—in the harness and serving the country 
until the very last hours, 

Sereno E. Payne was a keen partisan. He believed in par- 
ties and in party government. He believed in his own party, 
and his best thoughts were for its advancement. The great 
men of the party for years past were his intimate friends, and 
he was repeatedly honored in its councils, State and National. 
For many years the State platforms of the Republican Party 
in New York were largely written by him, and in 1908 he was 
chairman of the committee ou resolutions at the national Re- 
publican convention. 

While it was as an expert on the tariff and allied questions 
that Mr. Payne was best known throughout the country, a 
study of the bills introduced by him shows his interest and 
activity in many other questions. He was the author of the 
Spanish-American War revenue act. Many years ago he intro- 
duced a bill for the American registry of foreign-built vessels 
owned by Americans, similar to that passed last summer, He 
was the author of a number of other bills relating to our mer- 
chant marine and the local needs of his district received his 
constant attention. For many years he gave unsparingly of 
his time, not only during the sessions of Congress but in the 
recesses as well, to the tariff, and it was as a result of this 
great labor that he was able to become, perhaps, the. greatest 
authority on this question in Congress. 

Sereno E. Payne was a splendid example of the kind of men 
we need in American public life. He performed his duties 
unflinchingly. He did not care for what has come too fre- 
quently to be regarded as associated with our officeholders— 
literary bureaus, political agencies, and the many other helps— 


which so many deem necessary for the obtaining of applause 
and favor from the public were unknown to him; yet his dis- 
trict and his colleagues in the House of Representatives con- 
tinued to honor and revere him for 30 years. He believed in 
organization, but he did not need help from any organization 
to hold his office. If he had personal ambitions, he was never 
willing to compromise or temporize to attain them. Je did not 
know how to associate personal gain with the holding of public 
office. He won his fights because he led them armed with per- 
sonal honesty, unswerving devotion to principle, and unre- 
mitting adherence to what he deemed the best interests of the 
country. 

The great leaders in the House of Representatives, of all 
parties, who served with Mr. Payne on the Committee on Ways 
and Means and so grew to know him intimately can best testify 
as to the value of his services to the country. They had almost 
daily opportunity to see the evidences of his splendid mind and 
his thorough grasp of the many problems coming before that 
committee. 

Those of us from his own State and of his own party who 
have been closely associated with him in the present Congress 
bear witness as to his nobility of character, his loyalty and 
his devoted friendship, and to the kindly interest he always 
took in the junior members of his delegation. 

Although we shall miss his eloquent voice from this Hall 
and although his sympathetic heart will never beat again, his 
memory will remain with us for years to come and SERENO- E. 
Payne will stand out as a type of the great men who have 
occupied seats in the House of Representatives and have played 
the most important part in its deliberations. He was not only 
honored and trusted to an unusual degree, but he was well 
beloved by all those who knew him. He had the dignity which 
goes with a lofty character, he had the sympathy which goes 
with an understanding mind and a feeling heart. He had that 
abiding faith in the future of his country which goes with 
lofty patriotism. He kept the faith. 


Mr. PARKER of New York. Mr. Speaker, on the 10th of 
last December there came to a close the long and useful life of 
Sereno E. Payne. It had been a life in which much had been 
accomplished both for his generation and for his country, and 
it is most fitting that we, his companions and friends, should 
pause for a moment and pay tribute to his most illustrious 
memory. 

I think I can say without fear of contradiction that Mr. 
PayNe represented the highest type of American manhood. 
A man of tremendous force of character and energy, com- 
bined with a love and capacity for hard work, he gave his life 
and his talents to his country with no expectation of reward 
except the conscientious belief that he was bettering the condi- 
tions under which the great American people lived. 

He was a violent partisan and a hard fighter, but recog- 
nized by friend and foe alike as a fair fighter. During his long 
years of service he had had to do with all the great construc- 
tive legislation of the last generation, and on account of his 
great mental capacity and capabilities for hard work his mind 
was a veritable storehouse for accurate and intricate informa- 
tion on almost any legislative subject, but particularly with 
legislation that referred to economic questions; and this in- 
formation which he had been a lifetime acquiring was freely 
given to friend and foe alike. There are many men in this 
House on both sides of the aisle who felt that they could 
freely go to Mr. Payne and ask and receive information which 
otherwise it would have taken long and laborious work to have 
acquired, and many times this information has been used 
against him on the floor in the argument of a party adversary. 

I doubt if there is a man on the floor on either side of the 
aisle that did not feel that he had sustained a personal loss 
when Mr. Payne went to his final reward. His life and ac- 
complishments can well be taken as the example and guide of 
any young man who is about to enter public life, for while a 
bitter partisan, no one ever questioned his absolute honesty of 
conviction and his own great personal honesty and integrity. 

Personally he was a kindly and fatherly gentleman; one who 
was universally beloved by his colleagues in the New York 
State delegation, and especially so by the younger men whose 
counselor and guide he always was. He would spend hours 
refreshing his memory to give accurate information to some of 
us younger men who lacked the experience and the knowledge 
to enable us to ascertain facts and figures, and he did it all 
with a cheerfulness that won for him our highest esteem and 
affection. We shall miss his cool, dispassionate judgment, his 
wise counsel, his unerring sagacity, and his vast information. 
His life is a valuable lesson to the boys of America. It illus- 
trates fully that genius is the capacity for hard work. Bril- 
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liancy often discourages patient toil, while natural genius is 
ever a failure without eternal vigilance and constant effort. 


Mr. PLATT. Mr. Speaker, my acquaintance with SERENO E. 
PAYNE was of such comparatively short duration that I hesitate 
to speak of him in the presence of men who have known him 
long and intimately, many of whom have worked with him in 
the preparation of great measures and have fought with him 
in great legislative and political battles. I had perhaps met 
him once or twice at conventions in the State of New York, 
but can hardly say that I knew him until this Sixty-third Con- 
gress met in special session in the spring of 1913. Mr. Payne 
was for years a friend of my father, and I naturally sought him 


for advice and counsel when I became a Member of this House, 


and during the long summer of 1913, when the House of Repre- 
sentatives was waiting upon the action of the Senate and few 
Members were in Washington, except members of the two or 
three committees concerned in the pending legislation, I was 
much with him and came to feel toward him a strong affection. 
From his conversation, with its reminiscences of men and of 
former legislative and political events of importance, I learned 
much that was invaluable. His mind was richly stored with 
information upon all public questions, and he was always 
kindly and patient and ready to answer the many inquiries of 
& novice like myself. 

Nothing impressed me more than Mr. Payne's high patriot- 
ism and devotion to principle. He was a man who voted on 
every question that came before him as a Member of Congress 
in accordance with his own convictions., His example and his 
able and forceful expressions of the reasons for his convictions 
have been an invaluable tonic to the small minority of Repub- 
lican survivors in this Congress. To them, and especially to the 
Republicans of the New York delegation, the death of SERENO 
E. Payne was an irreparable loss, and the loss is felt only in 
less degree by men of other parties. 

The Sixty-third Congress is in very large degree a Congress 
of new men, and the new men naturally became acquainted with 
each other a little more easily and rapidly than with the men of 
longer service. As I began to know Mr. Payne well I became 
particularly interested in the expressions of opinion of the 
younger men about me concerning him. There were men from 
the West, Progressives, Democrats, and even Republicans, who 
came into this Congress with the firm conviction that SERENO E. 
PAYNE was a “tool of the interests,” an advocate of “ special 
privilege,” in league with the malefactors of great wealth,” 
etc., and they looked upon him with great suspicion. Mr. PAYNE 
had been grossly misrepresented in the heat of the campaign of 
1912 by publications and political orators, and it is extremely 
gratifying to know that he lived long enough to live down those 
misrepresentations among all who had an opportunity of know- 
ing the man and of knowing the truth about him and about his 
work. Several of the younger Members whom I have mentioned 
told me long ago that they had completely changed their opinions 
when they came to know Mr, Payne. Their feeling of suspicion 
soon broke down, and with further acquaintance they came to 
respect, to admire, and to love the grand old man who had en- 
dured undeserved abuse so patiently and so uncomplainingly, pre- 
Serving his serenity with his readiness to serve undiminished. 

A well-known Democratic Member of this House, first elected 
to the Sixty-second Congress, told me recently that he knew 
full well that he would never have been elected to Congress if 
the Payne tariff bill had become a law as Mr. Payne and his 
colleagues prepared it and first passed it through the House of 
Representatives. No one could fairly have questioned, he said, 
the fact that the original Payne bill was a full compliance with 
the Republican platform pledges of 1908. 

The State of New York has lost a great leader in the death 
of Mr. Payne. I doubt if the public men of the State have 
realized the full worth of his counsel and influence. His cour- 
te se advocacy of good men and good measures often turned 

e scale at conventions and conferences of great importance, 
“and his was frequently the influence which really accomplished 
things for which other men received most of the credit. He 
looked to the accomplishment, to the service he could render, 
not to the applause. 


Ir. FITZGERALD addressed the House. See Appendix.] 


Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts. Mr. Speaker, when I 
became a Member of this House in 1898 Mr. Payne had been 
‘designated as Speaker by Speaker Reed, and he administered 
the oath of office to me. Speaker Reed was not present on that 
day, as I was then informed, because he did not wish to attach 
his name as Speaker to the bill which admitted the Hawaiian 
Islands to the United States. Within one hour from the time 
Mr. Payne administered the oath to me the yeas and nays were 


ordered, and I voted for the admission of the Hawaiian Islands, 
and I have always considered it one of the best acts of my life. 
I was assigned by Speaker Reed to the Committee on the Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries, of which committee Mr. PAYNE was 
then chairman. I have been a member of that committee ever 
since that time. The committee were considering a ship-subsidy 
bill when I became a member, and I became very much inter- 


ested in the testimony presented in that interest. In the suc- 
ceeding Congress a ship-subsidy bill was reported to the House 
which passed this body subsequently, but it failed of passage in 
the Senate because of a filibuster similar to the one that is now 
meeting the project of a ship-purchase bill which originated 
with the President of the United States. 

I became somewhat familiar with Mr. Payne on account of 
being associated with him on the committee and because we were 
nearly of the same age, and both of us had been Ufelong 
Republicans. We talked matters over together very freely. In 
1880 I was sent as a delegate to the Republican convention, 
which was one of the memorable conventions, where the contest 
was between Grant and Blaine and which finally resulted in the 
nomination and election of President Garfield. 

During the activities of that campaign there appeared in 
the opening to be some doubt as to whether the Republican 
Party would be successful. The result of the campaign of 1876 
was of such a complex character that the question of deter- 
mining the result of the election was settled by the appoints | 
ment of an electoral commission, and on account of the contro+} 
versy resulting therefrom there seemed to be some grave doubt 
as to whether the Republican Party would be successful in that 
campaign; but a chance remark spoken by the Democratic 
candidate in the campaign, wherein he stated that the tariff was 
a local issue, made an entire change on the face of the situa- 
tion. My own city, which never has cast a majority for any, 
candidate except a Republican candidate, was at that time in 
a realm of doubt, but upon that expression of Gen. Hancock 
the Republicans thought if it were a local issue they would 
make it a local issue, with the result that my city gave a very, 
handsome majority for President Garfield, and the tariff issue 
overshadowed all other questions in the general issue of the 
campaign throughout the country. Mr. Payne and myself fre- 
quently spoke of the general result of that election, and of the 
yital issue that determined it. Neither of us believed that the 
tariff question would cease to be a controverted question be- 
tween the contending political parties until long after our days’ 
on earth should be numbered. 

The only time in the life of the Republican Party since 1854 
that the Democratic Party has ever been able to have a plu-| 
rality in that great manufacturing city was in the campaign 
of 1912, when the Republican Party was divided. 

I recall another time when Mr. Payne presided in this House. 
In February, 1899, there was a very severe snowstorm, the 
most severe that I had ever seen, although I had lived in the 
North all my life. There were about 50 members who came 
to the House that day, and I was one of that number. I had 
an experlence that I never had before. I froze both ears in 
that storm. | 

Mr, Payne was elected Speaker for that day, Speaker REED., 
not being present. The means of conveyance for Members to 
come to the Capitol were very limited. Some Members came 
in tip carts, but I walked, a track having been broken by the 
street railroad company, although they could not move any cars. 
I watched Mr. Payne's career in this body with a great deal 
of interest. In the matter of the Payne-Aldrich tariff act, 
as it is known, if Mr. Payne himself could have written that 
tariff bill according to his own ideas, it would have been a 
very much broader bill even than it was when he reported it, 
to the House, After it passed from this House to the Senate 
many changes were made in that bill which caused the prin- 
cipal difficulties and misunderstandings which aroused severe 
opposition that the friends and believers in the bill could not 
seem to overcome. But I recollect particularly that Mr. | 
Payne stated when presenting the bill to the House that it 
would be a great revenue producer, and he said also that it 
would be a means of opening up our foreign trade. Every 
word he had stated in his remarks before the House was fully 
verified by the results of the bill that was finally enacted into 
law, for we had the greatest development of our industries and 
the largest domestic trade under that bill, and the largest, 
foreign trade, that has every been recorded in the pages of 
history. 

In the lapse of time I became chairman of the Committee on 
the Merchant Marine and Fisheries of the House. I did not 
hold that position long, for the change in the political status 
of this House in 1910 caused me to be retired from the chair- 
manship; but I have still remained a member and have taken 
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an active interest in the work of that committee, and I fre- 
‘quently conferred with Mr. Payne during this session of Con- 
gress in regard to the ship-purchase bill that was reported out 
of the committee in September, 1914, and that still remains, 
safely reposing in the Committee on Rules of this House await- 
ing, I presume, action in the Senate. 

I never had written a minority report in opposition to any 
legislation in that committee until I wrote the minority report 
upon this shipping bill providing for Government ownership, for 
the reason that the gentleman who now presides over that com- 
mittee, and who was associated with me during the time that 
I was chairman of that committee, Judge ALEXANDER, of Mis- 
souri, had been so fair and open in all the work that he pre- 
sented in the committee that I deemed it unwise to make 
factious opposition to any legislation that he thought was for 
the best interests of this House and of the country. 

My association with the Members of this House has been ex- 
tremely pleasant. I have always been a strong believer in the 
policy of protection to American industries, of which Mr. 
PAYNE was the ablest advocate. 

I was assigned by the Speaker to the sad duty as a mem- 
ber of the committee to attend the funeral and to pay the last 
tribute of respect to Mr. Payne at his home. When we left 
this city it was a very bleak day. There was a hard rain- 
storm, and it was very disagreeable indeed. When we arrived 
at his home city we found the ground covered with snow, the 
cold rather more extreme and severe than we had found it 
here. We were received by a committee of citizens, who 
‘demonstrated to us the affection and esteem they bore to Mr. 
Payne in that dear old city where he lived, and where he had 
received so many honors during his long and honorable career. 
The schools on the day of his funeral were closed, as were 
also the business houses of the city, as a mark of respect to 
his great work and his active life among his people for so 
many years. I noticed Mr. Payne when he came into the 
House in December last year at the opening of this Congress 
and recognized that he seemed quite considerably changed, that 
he did not have his usual vivacious appearance, and yet when 
he participated in debates he seemed to be full of vigor and 
was able to handle himself with great credit to himself and the 
membership of this House. 

I was very glad to hear the present Speaker of this House 
repeat what he said after Mr. Payne had finished his remarks in 
presenting the Payne bill to this House in 1909. It showed the 
broad spirit that the present Speaker has, and it was a very 
creditable tribute to the able and distinguished work that Mr. 
Payne did in the preparation of that bill and in the presentation 
of it to this House. I never have seen a bill of any character 
presented during my experience here that demonstrated such 
carefulness in its preparation, nor have I seen such a knowledge 
of all the material things contained in that great bill as was 
demonstrated by Mr. Payne during the nine and one-half hours 
that he occupied in laying out the beginning and continued to 
develop to the end of that great tariff bill. 

His name will go down in history as one of the great men of 
this country. His work will live and it will be examined and 
used in the legislation which will yet be placed on the statute 
books when time and season shall bring about a change of policy 
of administration regarding the great questions of the tariff. 

I am glad to come here to-day to pay this tribute of respect, 
love, and yeneration for this beloved man, who passed away so 
suddenly and who finished his work in this House, where his 
triumphs and successes had been the greatest. 


Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, in the death of Mr. Payne 

the House mourns the loss of one of its oldest, ablest, and best 
beloved Members; his family loses one whom they had every 
reason to love, respect, and honor; and the country one of its 
most useful, upright, and valuable citizens. 
It was my good fortune to know Mr. Payne well during my 
entire service in the House. He was one of those then in com- 
manding position in the House I found kindly and considerate 
when I entered as a new Member nearly 20 years ago. 

The acquaintance then made ripened into a regard which in- 
creased, at least on my part, continuously with the passing of 
the years; for our late friend was a man who, above all things, 
wore well. The better one knew him the better one liked him 
and the more one appreciated his sterling qualities. 

Sereno E. Payne will be most widely and longest remem- 
bered as the author of the Payne tariff bill, though his work 
in connection with that legislation was but a fragment of the 
great volume of his highly important, long-continued, and val- 
uable service in the House. 

Our friend suffered the fate that seems the lot of most 
sponsors for tariff legislation, He lived to see the measure 


that bore his name criticized, misrepresented, and anathema- 
tized the country over; to become a veritable football of poli- 
tics in a time of extraordinary political upheaval and disrup- 
tion. While all of this must have been very painful to him, he 
gave comparatively’ little outward sign of his regret and dis- 
appointment. 

The bill was not everything that Mr. Payne would have had 
it, as we well know. Things might have been very different had 
it been more nearly in accord with his views. He was not, 
however, given to criticizing those whose views had differed 
from his own, in the enactment of the legislation; and at no 
time seriously doubted the fundamental soundness of the 
measure. 

This is neither the time nor the place to discuss the merits 
or demerits of legislation; but I am sure that no one, whether 
they agreed with him or not, ever begrudged our departed 
friend the satisfaction that he felt, for a considerable time prior 
to his death, in what he believed to be a practical demonstra- 
tion of the soundness of the bill which bore his name and of 
the unwisdom of its repeal. 

There are many of the finest products of nature that improve 
with age. In the main they are products that were always 
good, always wholesome, and time slowly, gradually, and almost 
imperceptibly enriches, mellows, and strengthens them. It 
pleases me to think that this desirable development which 
nature reserves for her best and rarest products was exempli- 
fied in the life and character of our friend. We always knew 
him as honorable, upright, conscientious, able, loyal, and as the 
years passed there came to him, it seems to me, in increasing 
measure a kindly philosophy, which embraced all mankind, 
and a wider tolerance of the views and opinions of others, how- 
ever widely they differed from his own, than characterized his 
earlier and more active years. 

There is a wide difference of opinion among men as to what 
constitutes the most desirable theater and setting for our last 
days on earth and our answer to the inevitable summons to 
another sphere of activity; but the better judgment of mankind 
seems most to incline to an experience of usefulness and helpful 
activity until the hour of our departure shall strike, and to the 
hope of a peaceful and painless passing into the shadows. 

From this viewpoint of a desirable ending to a life of useful- 
ness our late friend was most fortunate indeed in the manner 
of his approach to and his passage through the portals. To 
the very day of his death he occupied his accustomed place in 
the halls of legislation, with a mind as clear and logical and a 
memory as dependable as ever; with a body free from any 
serious taint, malady, or weakness of age. Thus, without lin- 
gering pain or illness, with honors thick upon him, in the midst 
of useful labors, respected by all, loved by those who knew him 
best, a good man, a faithful citizen, a devout Christian, having 
lived more than the allotted span of life and set an example 
which we may all well emulate, he passed to his reward. 

Blessed are those whose ways are the ways of uprightness, 
whose days are days of usefulness, and who, answering the last 
summons, die in the Lord. Thus lived and thus died our 
friend. 


Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. Mr. Speaker, I only wish to 
say a word or two as a personal tribute to a friend. I came 
back to Congress on the 7th of December, and on the 10th of 
December Mr. Payne passed away, dying in harness and in the 
service of his country as truly as any soldier; and if it is sweet 
and fair to die for one's country, his was that end. 

He was devoted to that service. Nothing turned him from it. 
We could say of him, as was said of another, that he was not 
greedy for gold or feverish for gain, but went about his work 
knowing that man’s honest will must heaven's good grace com- 
mand.” 

I had known him for 16 years. When I met him first he was 
in his prime, just over 50, buoyant in life, broad in mind, strong 
in courage, large in heart, what can be truly called a great and 
not a small man—great in every respect that makes a man. 

So he remained, as our friend from Wyoming has just said, 
only mellowing with time into a kindliness that was felt by 
every Member of this House and that made them all his friends. 

There was a difference when I came back. He seemed to be 
thinking more of the past; he seemed always to have in his 
mind the touch of a vanished hand and the sound of a voice 
that is still, and we did not so much lament when we found 
that he was gone where he could be happy once more. 

There is one trait of his character that has not been touched 
upon. We know that he was unselfish and devoted. His self- 
abnegation in his devotion to duty was very marked. 

I really had forgotten, until I looked over the old records of 
the House, that he had been the senior member of the Com- 
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mittee on Ways and Means when his party came into power in 
1895, and that he was not then made the chairman of that com- 
mittee. But no man would have found that out from any- 
thing that he said or did. His devoted friendship to that great 
man, Nelson Dingley, who was put at the head of that committee, 
was a marked and wonderful thing in all of his service from 
that year down to the time of Mr. Dingley’s lamented death. 
Mr. Payne thought nothing of self. He went on with his work 
and came into his own. He proved the adage, “Blessed are the 
meek, for they shall inherit the earth.” And as years went on, 
and now that he has gone to his reward, we can also say of him 
more forcefully than of most others that we have known here, 
“Blessed are the pure in heart, for they shall see God.” 


Mr. SLOAN. Mr. Speaker, Sereno E. Payne has passed. In 
his passing the credit side of this great body has been more 
than ordinarily diminished. He occupied and filled a place 
which caucus action, conference decree, or official appointment 
could not confer. 

He was the Father of the House.“ But we who knew him 
did not dwell upon his age or length of service. He had been 
the chairman of the greatest legislative committee in the repub- 
lics of the world. He was its ranking minority member when 
the summons came. He was not usually referred to as either 
of these. Supporter and opponent, the press and public, knew 
him as Sereno Payne. These positions he adorned; him they 
did not exalt. 

Four years I knew him as a young Member to whom on 
occasion he had kindly spoken. However, public print and 
picture had given me an estimate of him which was not greatly 
modified by personal contact. 

Eulogies are spoken and epitaphs carved for men who have 
opened new fields, evolved new theories, or directed revolu- 
tions. SERENO Payne's fame will not be so stated, His just 
claim for remembrance and distinction will rest largely upon the 
careful study, clear conception, and enthusiastic advocacy of that 
already existant which he believed to be sound and knew to be 
good. He might properly be characterized a defender of the 
faith rather than a reformer or crusader. Had he been a mili- 
tary man he would have chosen to defend the home and citadel 
rather than campaign for foreign conquest. 

In this great body are all conceivable shades and colors of 
forensic talent, sometimes rising to genius—the word painter, 
the master of pathos, the adept at sarcasm and invective, the 
reveller in humor and wit, the student of detail, the repository 
of history, the cold, uncompromising logician, the magnetic per- 
sonality, and the dramatic declaimer. Sereno Payne had his 
distinctive power. He stood at the head of this House in the 
comprehensive mastery, with ability to deliver with maxi- 
mum force the controlling facts affecting the controversy. A 
Jove-like presence, a lifetime of study behind him, confidence 
in the rectitude of his cause, he carried conviction to his col- 
leagues which often swept over and beyond the party aisle. 

During the last campaign I was asked by a newspaper of his 
district for something that Payne had done for the farmers 
that it might be published in his behalf. I sent a copy of that 
part of the law bearing his name, relating to that industry 
in whose prosperity he was always concerned. It was sent; not 
as what Payne had said, but the highest evidence of what 
Payne had accomplished and believed in. I remember well the 
rich glow of pleasure which suffused his face when I told him 
what had been done. His statute, their experience; he was 
content to abide their judgment. 

Partisan? Yes. The great characters of the nation nearly 
always have been. Narrow in partisanship? No. His partisan- 
ship seemed to be of that degree and extent to make a compact, 
virile, responsible organization, a reliable and efficient means 
for the accomplishment of his country’s good. 

The culminating accomplishment of his career, the great 
law which bears his name, modified in another body beyond 
his wishes, became the storm center of criticism which would 
have broken a weaker man supported by a less loyal con- 
stituency. My four years in this House witnessed a marvelous 
change which must have, in recent months, been gratifying to 
Mr. Payne. That law anathematized by partizans, ridiculed by 
opponents, undefended by friends—Srreno E. Payne stoutly 
stood for its general wisdom and expedience. Since the last vote 
of confidence which his people gave him, he remained long 
enough here to see that no more reproaches were cast upon 
that measure, and when he last defended it his defense re- 
mained unanswered. -I do not at this time discuss its merits 
or demerits. What I have said was intended to show the 
pride and satisfaction he must have felt upon the apparent 
reversal of public sentiment upon a work to which he had 


given the best of a life of industry, honesty, patriotism, and 
far more than ordinary mental power. Like the lawgiver of 
old, he was denied entry to the land of promise—restored power 
of his party—but the full view from Nebo's height must have 
been gratifying, indeed. 

He was steadfast in his confidence that people when well 
counseled would arrive at a wise judgment. He was more so 
in the ultimate mercy, righteousness, and judgment of the great 
Father whom he served and adored. His last hour was in com- 
munion with Him “who doeth all things well.” The sacred 
Book was open before him when his eyes were sealed from 
earthly vision, but were opened to the endless beauties and 
sublimities of the eternal. 

In that Book he found solace for his sorrow, comfort for his 
bereavement, inspiration for his conflict, hope for his ambition, 
and faith in the promise of that final reward which awaits a 
well-spent life, 

His life has been an object lesson to all who would serve their 
country, and the circumstance of his death adds the final touch. 
It makes the Christian statesman the highest appellation we 
can give to those who serve their State or country. 


Mr, WALLIN. Mr. Speaker, a deserved tribute in memorial 
of the late Sereno E. Payne is a task for men who knew him 
more intimately than did I and whose command of terms of 
admiration, whose opportunities for close inspection and famil- 
iarity with his many strong and noble characteristics were 
better than my own. 

Before I came to Congress I knew Mr. Payne slightly and, in 
common with all thinking men of the State of New York, 
ranked him as one of our most able and sturdy citizens. His 
work in this House early attracted attention and grew more 
and more conspicuous as he laid before the country his views, 
especially as to the question of the revenues, on which he 
became an expert. 

Out of his close study and wide experience he gave us the 
Payne tariff law, and the day it was signed was undoubtedly the 
proudest and most satisfactory period of his lift as a legislator. 
His work had its reward in the tide of prosperity which swept 
over this nation as a result of his labors and the expression in 
practice of his long, patient, and careful study and effort. He 
was justly jealous of this measure and defended it ably and 
convincingly on many oceasions on and off this floor, Though 
superseded by a hostile administration and majerity, it to-day 
stands and will ever stand as a monument to him, its originator 
as one of the most successful, most clearly drawn, most com- 
prehensive and able documents of its character enacted in the 
history of the United States Congress. 

Closer acquaintance and relation convinced me that one of 
Mr. Payne's strongest qualities was faithfulness. He was faith- 
ful to every detail of life great or small. His attendance in this 
House to within a few hours of his death was an example of 
this great and admirable attribute which he possessed. As a 
husband and father he was faithful, loving, generous, and wise. 
As a friend he was helpful, ready, and kind. Always gentle- 
manly, solicitous, and quick to comprehend, he gave to his ac- 
quaintances more than he received of courtesy, gentleness, and 
consideration. 

In a word, Mr. PAYNE was a man whose personality and ac- 
complishments impressed themselves upon those whom he met 
in an unusual and pleasant manner. Deceit or equivocation he 
had not. He was an aristocrat of the old school, but never an 
autocrat in any sense. Success did not elate him beyond the 
ordinary plane, and failure did not place upon him, either in 
face or in mind, the mark with which it sometimes delights to 
disfigure an otherwise noble nature. 

SERENO PAYNE has been taken from us. He has been called 
home by a Father All Wise and Omnipotent. His going is a 
loss to his district, his family, his friends, and, through this 
House, to the Nation. No really great man, such as was he, 
can pass away without leaving not only aching hearts, but, a 
yoid in affairs which is a long time in the filling and a wound 

which is not soon healed. Particularly is this the case with a 
man of Mr. Payne’s character and disposition. His daily life, 
sunny, radiating with friendship and kindness, we shall always 
admire and never forget. As a legislator, as a factor in affairs 
of his country, and at his home, his Career was at once an ex- 
ample and an inspiration. He was no laggard. He shouldered 
responsibilities and made history. Broad was his mind, keen 
his foresight, and brave and manly his course along right lines. 
His constituents recognized his good qualities and his promi- 
nence and returned him here to serve them and the country with 
but one break, for over a quarter of a century. 

Peace to his ashes. We shall, indeed, miss him. 
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Mr. MOORE. Mr. Speaker, our modern conception of human 
greatness sometimes induces us to underestimate the publie 
services of the great men who are around and about us, and to 
unduly exaggerate the merits of those whose fame has been 
made illustrious by time and history, although in the glibness 
of an admiration for those of our contemporaries whose pa- 
triotic or partisan services we may for the moment extol, it is 
often the practice to borrow and apply the adjectives without 
regard to a fine discrimination which distinguishes the man who 
is truly great. And yet to-day there are great men rendering 
public service with as much patriotism and as much ability as 
is generally and historically conceded to those who have gone 
before, the difference being that they are less conspicuous in 
the popular mind to-day because they are more numerous than 
they were a century or more ago. 

Of Sereno E. Payne there are critics who might say he was 
not a great man. Our modern spirit of iconoclasm, and that 
familiarity which makes it impossible for the modern mind to 
realize that greatness of human intellect, like the growth and 
development of the world’s resources, exceed all in preceding 
centuries, may in some degree account for it. But that 
Sereno E. Payne possessed elements of greatness which, upon 
the strength of his recorded works, at some belated day may 
give him that niche in history which is vouchsafed to few, may 
not be denied. 

Mr. Payne was a product of American soll and he grew up 
and developed in the environment surrounding his place of birth. 
He advanced step by step, after the fashion of the typical 
American boy, until he was sent to be a spokesman for the 
people in the House of Representatives. His Jong and faithful 
services here brought to him a distinction for industry and 
devotion to the public welfare that all men might envy. He 
Jed the charge to victory, and in many battles received and 
turned the assault. He stood for the principles in which he 
believed and so well sustained them that the whole Nation 
eame to look upon him as a champion to be relied wpon in times 
of adversity as well as in times of prosperity. He had the 
public confidence. What greater honor can come to an American 
citizen than this? 

Before I came to Congress, having faith in the economic 
principles for which Mr. Payne contended, I had come to re- 
gard him as one of the great men in our national life. He was 
the central figure of the Ways and Means Committee, shaping 
tariff legislation. I had read of him as one who could keep his 
own counsel; as one who could be intrusted with the custody 
and determination of questions vital to the welfare of indus- 
tries and communities, and who could yet turn aside those who 
would disturb or thwart the work of his committee, with a 
smile. When I arrived in Congress and found it was necessary 
to consult Mr. Payne upon many questions affecting the welfare 
of industries in my city and State, I found him in fact the 
strong, firm character about whom I had read, but courteous 
withal and determined that the scales of justice as between the 
conflicting elements should be evenly adjusted. I had occa- 
sion to observe the careful and painstaking work which he 
took upon himself to do in the shaping of the Payne tariff law. 
It was in the completion of this task that he again revealed those 
elements of greatness which even the minority members of the 
committee, on more than one occasion, conceded to him. 

If there be those who believe that Mr. Payne was not en- 
_ tirely satisfied with the great work to which his name has been 

attached, let it be remembered that the effect of the Payne 
tariff law, no matter how men may have differed as to its 
separate schedules, was not to detract from the progress or 
prosperity of the country, but to advance it to its highest state 
of achievement. 

When the Payne law was repealed and the general who 
had led the hosts to victory was called upon to cover the 
retreat he was still forceful, still brave, still great. He did 
not hesitate to defend the principles for which he stood, even 
though defeated, but took up the gage of battle and cheerfully 
and faithfully continued to fight just as he did when the tide 
was in his favor. 

Mr. Speaker, it was an honor to serve on the Ways and Means 
Committee with SERENO E. Payne. When I was added to tlie 
minority in that sige o I took up the work with respect 
and reverence for our distinguished leader. To him it was 
necessary to appeal upon disputed points. To him it was wise 
to go when troubled by doubts. And, oh, what a relief it was, 
when controversies arose in committee or on the floor of the 
House, to have this towering giant of the protective policy rush 
to the rescue. In such emergencies his knowledge and experi- 
ence were invaluable. Though I came to know Mr: Payne far 
better than I had hoped, the genuine I entertained for 
him in the beginning continued until the end. The better I 


knew him, indeed, the greater I respected him. And when, on 
the morning after his death, I gazed upon his rigid body as it 
lay in his apartments in this city, majestic even in death, I 
was grateful that I had served with him, for I felt that a great 
public servant—one who would long be remembered—had been 
called to his reward. 

And when, Mr. Speaker, you were pleased to add me to the 
committee to escort his mortal remains to the beautiful town 
of Auburn, to be laid away under the sod and the snow in the 
local hilltop. cemetery, I knew I was not mistaken, For in the 
town where his early life had been spent and in the church 
where he worshiped I had witnessed the poignant regret and 
sorrow of a people who knew him best and whose trust in him 
had neyer been shaken. Monuments to great men may tower 
high im public places where the multitude can come to do them 
reyerence, but no memorial of granite or bronze is more to be 
desired than the love and esteem of the “home folks”—and 
these, we learned on that sad journey, had been earned, and 
retained through all his earthly battles, by our lamented col- 
league, SERENO E. PAYNE. 


Mr. DANFORTH. Mr. Speaker, we have met this morning 
in memory of a great man—one whose greatness was shown at 
its best by the manner in which he lived his life from day to 
day and from year to year, performing each day his full and 
exact duty as he saw it in all its details. He was a devoted 
husband and father, a steadfast friend, a public-spirited citizen, 
a conscientious official, and representative of the people. 

Sereno EvisHa Payne was born at Hamilton, N. X., in 1843, 
and was graduated from the University of Rochester, N. V., 
in 1864. In that institution it was his privilege to study. 
under a remarkable teacher, Martin B. Anderson, then presi- 
dent of the university, and he was fond of quoting a precept 
of that eminent educator, “Bring something to pass, young 
man,” and how thoroughly he absorbed and lived up to that 
injunction his after life is proof. He was admitted to the bar 
in 1866, and thereafter practiced his chosen profession in the 
city of Auburn. In 1868 he became city clerk and held that 
position until 1871, when he served as supervisor for one term. 
From 1873 he was for six years district attorney of Cayuga 
County, and in the many important cases he tried he was noted 
for the skill and fairness he showed as prosecuting officer. 
He was then, in 1879, elected president of the board of educa- 
tion of Auburn, and after holding that office for three years 
he was chosen for what proved to be his life work—Representa- 
tive in Congress; and with the exception of one term he was 
returned regularly and had been reelected again in November, 
1914. 

His alma mater and Colgate University honored him and 
themselves by conferring upon him the degree of doctor of laws. 

In all the offices he held before coming to Washington he 
did his work so thoroughly that each was but a stepping stone 
to the next, and this early acquired habit of complete devotion 
to the task at hand proved to be the secret of his success here. 

For 25 years a member of the great Committee on Ways and 
Means, he studied and beeame an expert on the subject of 
the tariff. In the preparation of the McKinley and Dingley 
bills he was an important factor, and as chairman of the com- 
mittee he framed the bill in 1909 which bore his name. No 
better illustration of the mental and physical endurance of 
the man could be given than the labor involved in preparing 
in one lifetime three tariff bills and his complete mastery of 
such an intricate and complex subject. But this capacity for 
close study and persistent application might not have brought 
to him preeminence in this subject had he not been blessed 
with a most retentive: memory. 

Mr. Payne was a master of debate, always ready and some- 
times in his zeal giving hard blows, but I believe his adversaries, 
though vanquished, seldom bore him lasting grudge for their 
defeat. 

It was my good fortune to secure a seat next his when I 
became a member of his body, and what had been but an ac» 
quaintance ripened into a true friendship, and, as opportunity 
served to let me know him better, I readily understood how he 
had attained the predominating position he enjoyed in the coun- 
cils of the Republican Party, of which he was always a staunch 
and devoted member, and also how he came to have so many 
friends in the ranks of both parties. 

His public life had been so long and had been lived in such 
an eventful period of our country’s history that an evening 
passed in his company when he was wont to review the events 
in which he had taken part was always one of deep interest, 
and his audience was certain to be thrilled by his recitals: I 
deem myself singularly fortunate in having enjoyed many such 
evenings in the past four years. 
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He is and will be missed by many friends, but the memory 
of his life and deeds will be cherished by those friends, and 
they will have the consoling thought tha+ he died without pro- 
tracted illness or suffering, retaining to the end his full mental 
vigor and the power to enjoy with them the simple pleasures of 
which he was so fond. 

THE LATE REPRESENTATIVE EDWIN A, MERRITT, JR. 


Mr. CALDER. Mr. Speaker, a man who rises to distinction 
above his fellow men does so by reason of some exception as a 
public servant and as a man, and this question of the value of 
a man in the public service is the question I desire to discuss 
briefly in connection with’'Epwin A. MERRITT, Jr., whose memory 
we revere in the ceremonies to-day. 

Mr. Merritrr entered the Sixty-second Congress to fill the 
vacancy caused by the death of another great man from New 
York State, Hon. George R. Malby. He took his seat at the 
convening of the short session of the Sixty-second Congress in 
December, 1912. He had been elected to the Sixty-third Con- 
gress and, recognizing his unusual ability as a legislator, he was 
selected by the Republican membership in the House to repre- 
sent them on the Committee on Rules. Just at that period, 
however, he was taken ill and was unable to render very much 
service. Last November he was reelected to the Sixty-fourth 
Congress, although at the time confined to his home. In De- 
cember he passed away at his home in Potsdam, in the northern 
part of New York State. 

Mr. Mrnkirr's public service was largely performed in the 
Legislature of the State of New York. He began his service as 
a member of the assembly in 1902, and served in that body con- 
tinuously for 11 years. For much of that time he was the Re- 
publican leader of that body, and in his last year of service was 
speaker of the assembly. It was my privilege to becomé ac- 
quainted with Mr. Merrirr during the first year he was a mem- 
ber of the legislature, and I learned to regard him as a very 
strong character. He devoted himself to mastering all the 
State’s business. He familiarized himself with the intricacies 
of the different departments. He was easily the best informed 
man upon the needs of government in New York State during 
his period of service. I can recall a conversation with former 
Gov. Hughes, now a member of the Supreme Court of the 
United States. He told me that the man who was most helpful 
to hini in the matter of the State’s finances was our deceased 
friend. I have heard him often discuss New York matters of 
great moment. When he rose to speak it was with the fullest 
of information, and when he presented a case it was with a 
wealth of illustration. Not only his supporters but his oppo- 
nents profited by his industry and his painstaking labor. 

The people of a community can receive and deserve no higher 
encomium for their intelligence, their integrity, steadfastness, 
and patriotism than by their continued and hearty support of 
such a man as Mr. Merrirr, who for many years was afforded 
an opportunity for such public service. He earned and received 
and appreciated it, and the people reaped their full reward by 
the dedication of a rare life solely to their welfare. The close 
of such a long, useful, and honored life could not arouse a 
poignant sorrow, except as one would sincerely mourn that such 
a departure is the divine dispensation and that such a friend 
has finally left us. 

To his dear old father, a hero of our great war between the 
States, now an old man, and to his loving wife and daughter, 
all of us here extend our heartfelt sympathy, and in their sor- 
row I am sure it will be some comfort to them to feel that 
their beloyed one had the confidence and esteem of the strong 
men with whom he had come in contact during his years of 
service for the State and the Nation. 

I do not know to whose memory could be more fittingly ap- 
plied this tribute to a moral hero: 


He never failed to march breast forward, 
Never doubted clouds would break ; 
Never thought though rignt were worsted 
Wrong would triump 
Held we fall to rise, are beaten to fight harder, 
Sleep to wake, 


Mr. UNDERHILL. Mr. Speaker, I did not know the late 
EDWIN A. Merritt, Jr., intimately. He came to this body in 
the last session of the Sixty-second Congress, and attended. so 
far as he was able, the first session of the Sixty-third Congress. 
His reputation in the State of New York was very high, as 
he had given his services to the State from 1896 until 1912. 
He had served his town as supervisor for 7 years, his as- 
sembly district in St. Lawrence County for 11 years, and 
the last 4 years he was the Republican leader in that body. 
When he was elected to Congress, he occupied the position of 
speaker of the assembly. He was one of the best informed 
men in the State, regarding affairs that affected that Common- 


wealth, and had his health permitted, he would have un- 
doubtedly taken high rank in the Congress of the United 
States. He was a successful man in political work because 
he loved to work. He was interested in legislation and enjoyed 
the game of politics. He worked hard and the success of his 
career is due not only to his ability and his education, but in 
great part to his industry. He did not sueceed because he was 
lucky. He succeeded because he worked—constant work and 
close attention to duties. 

I was one of the delegation who attended his funeral at his 
former home, Potsdam. A finer tribute could not have been 
rendered than that which took place there, that cold December 
day, when the pulse of business was still, and people gathered 
from many parts of northern New York, Albany and New York 
City, as well as from the National Capital, to offer their last 
tribute of respect to one whom they had learned to love and 
admire. The services were of the most dignified character. 
It was remarked that those who participated and those who 
attended seemed to be filled with a personal obligation which 
they were endeavoring to discharge in the most fitting manner 
possible. 

A man of the life, character, works, and faith of EDWIN A. 
MERRITT, Jr., does not die, for in the words of an unknown au- 
thor— 

nee is no death; the stars go down 
rise upon some fairer shore, 


Ae bright heaven’s jeweled crown 
They shine forevermore, 


There is no death; an angel form 
alks o'er the carth with silent tread; 
He bears our best-loved things away, 
And then we call them dead. 


Born into that undying life, 
They leave us but to come again; 
In all, in serang fige same, 
Except in grief and pain. 


And ever near us, though unseen, 
The dear immortal spirits tread, 
For all the boundless universe is life; 
There are no dead! 


Mr. LENROOT. Mr. Speaker, Mr. Merritr was not as well 
known to his colleagues as he would have been had not the hand 
of illness fallen upon him early in his service here. However, 
he was a man of such strong personality that he gained for 
himself in a few months a position that it often requires years 
of service of men of more than average ability to secure. At 
the beginning of his second term he was appointed a member 
of the Committee on Rules, one of the most important commit- 
tees of the House, and in some respects the most important. 
Membership upon this committee is eagerly sought, and usually 
attained only after many years of service. Mr. Mxnnrrr's 
appointment, however, was recognized by all who knew him as 
being due to his special qualifications for service in this im- 
portant place. As a leader in his great State, as speaker of the 
New York Assembly, he had not only a special knowledge of 
parliamentary law, but intimate knowledge of the many im- 
portant subjects of legislation. 

He attended only a few of the meetings of the Committee on 
Rules, for the illness which caused his death came upon him 
shortly after his appointment to that committee; but in the meet- . 
ings he did attend he so impressed himself upon his colleagues, 
that we have a keen realization of what the committee, the House, 
and the country has lost by his death. He was a man of but 
few words, as we knew him, but when he did speak we knew 
that it was from a mature and well-considered judgment, 
formed after carefully considering all sides of the question in- 
volved. His modesty, his kindliness, and his wise counsel we 
shall always remember. The House has lost a valuable mem- 
ber, his State and country a faithful servant. 


[Mr. FITZGERALD addressed the House. See Appendix.] 


[Mr. HAMILTON of New York addressed the House. See 
Appendix.] 


Mr. MOTT. Mr. Speaker, Epwiy A. MEnnrrr, Jr., represented 
the largest district in area in the State of New York. It was 
the great Adirondack district, comprising the counties of Clin- 
ton, Essex, Franklin, and St. Lawrence. Mr. Merritr was in 
touch with the district as thoroughly as a Representative could 
have been. The leading manufacturing interest was in the 
making of paper, and he was an officer or stockholder in sev- 
eral companies. It is the hunting and fishing ground of New 
York State, and Mr. Merrirr knew the woods and waters well. 
He knew the wants of his people by intimate association with 
them, and tried to see that they were filled. He was a born 
leader whether in public or private life, and his people in his 
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own home county of St. Lawrence honored him by sending him 
eleven terms to the State legislature, and, afterwards, the 
congressional district twice elected him to the House of Rep- 
resentatives. 

Epwin A. Merritt, Jr., was a big man; that was the im- 
pression he left on all who met him. Not alone a big man 
physically for he had a giant’s frame and strength, but propor- 
tionally big mentally. It was just the strength of body and 
mind that one would expect, knowing his splendid father, who 
still lives at the family home, and knowing the kind of men who 
succeed in the north country where courage and perseverance 
and ability to fight are brought into daily play. He was the 
typical giant of the north. 

But few men at Washington came to know Mr. Merritt well. 
Ile was not here long before he was attacked with what proved 
to be a fatal sickness. But he was here long enough to study 
out things and long enough for his friends to realize that if 
he were continued in service, as he would have been, he would 
have been as successful and useful a Member to this House as 
he had proved to be at Albany in the assembly of the State of 
New York. 

At Albany Mr. Merrrrr spent the best years of his career. 
Elected to the assembly in 1902, in 1908 he became leader of the 
majority in that house, under Speaker James W. Wadsworth, 
just elected to the United States Senate. In 1912 he was 
elected speaker of the assembly, In these two offices he left 
his mark on all the leading legislation passed by the legislature. 
Our highway Jaw and our public-service law were matters of 
careful study to him, and not a bill passed the assembly with 
which he was not familiar. The men who served with him 
during these 11 years, even if all of them could not agree with 
him on various questions. all respected Mr. MERRITT as a 
leader and loved him as a friend. The State of New York, with- 
out regard to party, paid tribute to him at his death. 

EDWIN A. Merritt, Jr., was brave, generous, loyal, and true. 
He will long live in the affectionate regard of those who knew 
him, and they will not cease to mourn for him. He has passed 
on to rest, but his hold on the hearts and affections of his 
friends is undiminished. 


Mr. MOORE. Mr. Speaker, it is a sad commentary upon 
human affairs that life must end, not always in youthful 
maturity or ripened old age, but sometimes at that period 
when it is best equipped for useful public service. The career 
of our late colleague, Mr. MERRITT, at the bar and in the legis- 
lature of the State of New York, had prepared him for those 
higher duties which are imposed upon a Representative of the 
people at the Nation’s Capitol. In good part and with be- 
coming enthusiasm he had entered upon that work. One of 
his first assignments was to the Committee on Immigration 
and Naturalization, of which I am a member. It was there 
we began to know him better and to understand him and the 
purposes which animated him in coming to the House. His 
legislative experience and the readiness and ability with which 
he took up the duties assigned him, gave promise of excellent 
future service. He was of the minority of the Immigration 
Committee and the benefit of his counsel and advice had just 
begun to be appreciated when word came of his illness. Then 
followed the last sad message. Our colleague had passed from 
the responsibilities placed upon him by his constituents to 
that higher service which none may resign. Mr. MERRITT was 
stricken when we were beginning to avail ourselves of his 
mental powers and his legislative experience. What may we 
say of so sudden a taking off? It was not our way, nor is it 
for us to complain.. The grief we share with those who knew 
and loved him best may in part be assuaged by the satisfac- 
tion we have in knowing that the work he did here was well 
and faithfully done. In tribute to his memory we can truth- 
fully say what is most commendable of the public servant, 
that the silver cord which bound our colleague to his earthly 
task was broken when the best that was in him had been 
dedicated to the public weal. 


Mr. WALLIN. Mr. Speaker, to-day it is mete to pay tribute 
to Epwrn A. Mrnnrrr, who died while in the service of this 
House. Mr. Merrirr was a man of such pronounced physical 
attainments that rash would he have been considered who 
should have forecasted his demise at a period so early in his 
career. Strong as he was bodily, his mentality was fully as 
great. For years a member of the New York Legislature, he 
soon took rank with the leaders in that capital and the State, 
and was everywhere looked upon as unquestionably among the 
most able of his colleagues, both as an originator and a framer 
of legislation. From a modest newcomer in the assembly, in 
less than 10 years he had worked his way up until he attained 


the leadership of that body and acquired an acquaintance and 
distinction with the public men of the State enjoyed by few in 
recent years. ' 

Mr. Merrirr was well educated, graduating from Yale Col- 
lege in 1884. He was possessed of a comprehensive mind and 
mental attainments which soon marked for more than ordinary 
heights in his chosen field. How well he fulfilled the early 
expectations of his many home friends the record shows. His 
influence in public affairs was always toward the right. He 
was forceful and ardent in his labors and once having formed 
his opinion nothing could change his position save proof that 
his conclusion was wrong. He was man enopgh to realize that 
every question has two sides and his ambition was to be in the 
right, whether the matter was one relating to public or private 
affairs. His rapid development as a statesman was a matter of 
gratification, especially to those whose good fortune it was to 
know him intimately, and thus, when he was selected to fill in 
this body the place made vacant by his former leader and 
associate, the Hon. George R. Malby, his constituents were 
commended: for their recognition of those abilities which make 
for good representation in the councils of the Nation. 

Mr. Merrirr's service here was brief, but it was sufficiently 
long to premise a brilliant and useful career in the House, 
when a fatal malady attacked him and he gradually succumbed 
to the inevitable. When his life went out a bright light was 
extinguished and a wide circle mourned. The sympathy of 
an Empirical State and of his colleagues in this Chamber from 
every State in the Union was extended in their sorrow and 
affliction to the members of his family, and it is now we place 
on the record our tribute of appreciation and recognition of 
his ability and worth in every walk of life, and our expression 
of grief that he will be with us no more. 

Of him, as of another, it may be said: 


A man that Fortune's buffets and rewards 
Has ta’en with equal thanks. 


Mr, PARKER of New-York. Mr. Speaker, I consider it in- 
deed an honor to pay my tribute to the memory of the Hon, 
EDWIN A. Mnnrrr, Jr., a truly great and remarkable man. 
Probably no man in this body knew Mr. Merrirr as intimately 
as I, having been associated with him in legislative work for 
over a decade, and during that time having been his intimate 
friend. 

He was a giant in stature, with a mental equipment to match. 
The surroundings of one's youth have a great influence upon 
the habits and characteristics of life. Mr. Merrirr was raised 
among the rugged foothills of the Adirondacks. He came of 
a hardy race of pioneers, men who had blazed the trail into that 
north country, and his natural character of mind and body 
was that of the hardy, capable, self-reliant pioneer. Endowed 
with a brilliant mental equipment which was polished and 
trained by his education at Yale, his was indeed a mind that 
was fitted to grasp and deal with the complex questions that 
confronted him during his legislative career. 

He entered public life early in the struggle of the people to 
control yast corporate interests. He had given this question 
much study and thought, and he had very certain and pro- 
nounced convictions, as years before the final creation of a 
commission to regulate public-seryice eorporations, I had dis- 
cussed this matter with him and understood his views. He 
believed in the power of the Government, and believed that 
that power should be exercised to regulate, and regulate for 
the people's interests. The first legislation along this line 
which he drafted was legislation which made the then exist- 
ing railroad commission in the State of New York, a State 
charge instead of having the expenses of the commission paid 
by assessment on the railroad corporations, This proposed 
legislation was misunderstood and defeated, but I well re- 
member Mr. Merrirr’s remarks concerning it, when he said 
that no adequate regulation can be had when the regulators 
are paid by the corporations that are to be regulated. 

Soon after the defeat of this bill he was a dominant figure 
in an investigation regarding the conditions of the gas com- 
panies of New York City, and drew and introduced a bill which 
created a gas commission, and saw his theory put into effect 
by seeing the expenses of the gas commission paid by the State. 
He was a great admirer of Gov. Charles E. Hughes, Gov. Hughes 
attaining wide public recognition on account of having been 
counsel for this investigating committee. When Mr. Hughes 
was elected governor, it was natural that Mr. Merrirr should 
be the man selected to draw the public service corporations 
bill, which was to regulate the great corporate interests of our 
State. He saw what few men see, his theory, which had been 
called impractical only a few years before, put into full force 
and operation in the great State of New York. 
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He had the most accurate mind of any man that it has ever 
been my privilege to be intimately associated with; few spec- 
tacular flights of brilliancy, but his mind always worked like 
an accurate, well-oiled machine. His final determination and 
opinions were universally accurate, so much so that his opin- 
ions and judgment were eagerly sought by his friends and 
acquaintances. He gave the best years of his life to the service 
of his State, and there is no question but what the same energy 
and ability expended in private life would have brought him 
tremendous personal advantages. 

He left his decided imprint upon the policy of the State of 
New York, and knowing him as I did, I am absolutely certain 
that had he lived his tremendous force of character would have 
made the same imprint upon the policies of the national legis- 
lation. 

Personally, he was a most lovable man. The primitive sur- 
roundings of his youth strengthened his regard for friendship, 
and a man that was his friend was indeed fortunate, for there 
was no sacrifice that he would not make for that friendship. 
One of his strongest characteristics was his entire and absolute 
loyalty to his friends. He was big-hearted, generous, intolerant 
of the petty meannesses of little minds, but always tolerant 
of honest convictions although differing from his. 

He was a man of unlimited courage, the kind of moral cour- 
age that permitted him to stand by his friends if he thought 
they were right, and to stand by his convictions on public 
questions although those convictions were at the moment un- 
popular. The most dominant characteristics of his nature, to 
us who knew him well, were his accuracy of judgment and his 
unflinching courage; characteristics that are indeed rare. I 
doubt if there was a man in the State who had more friends 
than Mr. Mrnnrrr, and these friends were not confined to his 
political associates, but numbered many of his political adver- 
saries, all of whom recognized that he was a hard, courageous 
fighter, but that he always fought fair. He had the gift of so 
many able men, of illustrating a point or administering a re- 
buke with an anecdote, which was always to the point, and 
many times illustrated the point and made unnecessary the 
harsh and cutting statement that must have been uttered had 
it not been for the milder way which he used to accomplish 
the same result. 

In the death of Mr. Mrnnrrr the National Legislature loses 
the influence of a great, big, broad-minded, able man, and we 
who knew him well lose an esteemed and loyal friend. 

Mr. Speaker, I desire to ask unanimous consent to print in 
the Record the proceedings of the memorial services held in 
honor of the late Epwry A. Mrnnrrr, Jr., in the assembly cham- 
ber at Albany, N. X., on January 20, 1915, and also to include 
the proceedings of the public memorial services held at Pots- 
dam, N. X., on December 14, 1914. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection, 

The proceedings referred to are as follows: 


EXERCISES IN MEMORY OF HON. EDWIN A; MERRITT, JR., AT ALBANY, N. Y, 


Exercises in memory of Hon. Epwin A 
assembly 8 aneR, Me * Albany, 


SOT A E oti went r of the 

senh; — hauling n the oo of Hon. Charles 8. itman, gov- 

enor 0 e State of New York, and the members of the senate and 
e assem 


b 
5 Siert, Prayer will be offered by the Rey. W. J. Hamilton, 
of tsdam, N. 

Rev. N We will read a part of the Ninetieth Psalm: 

“Lord, Thou hast been our refuge, from one generation to another. 
Before the mountains were ht forth, or ever the earth and the 
— were made; Thou art and world without 

Thou turnest man to destruction; again Thou sayest, Come again, 


Ped ye children, of men. . — a thousand years jn in Thy nebi are but as yes- 
erday ; ng that is past as a wat As soon as ou 
Hoot rele these they are —_ as asleep; and fa a away suddenly like 


the 
away 
Thou 
— light of 


the ss. In the morn it is n, and groweth up; but 
evening it is cut do ried up ant wi withered. For we 1 
in Thy displeasure an afmid at Thy wrathful ind 
hast set our misdeeds before Thee, and our secret sins 
Thy countenance. For when Thou art angry all our d are gone; we 
bring our years to an end, as it were a tale that is tol The days ot 
our age are threescore years and ten; and 1 
they come to fourscore years; yet is their strength then but labor and 
sorrow; so soon it away, and we are gone, Oh, teach us to 
number our days that we may apply our ħearts unto wisdom,” 

So endeth the lesson, Let us 

Direct, O Lord, in this and alto ats dot with Thy most 
favor, and further us with Thy Norge help, that — this a 


cious 
all our 


wor! continued and ended in we may always glorify Th 
5 ugh Jesus Christ, our Toi p X 
no mere merciful God, the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, who is 


e resurrection and the life, In whom whosoever believeth shall liv 
. — he die, and whosoever liveth and [age in him shall no 
die eternally; who also has Eria on ag us, by His holy porie St. 1 ee 
not to be sorry, as men withou ope, for those j sleep in We 
humbly beseech Thee, O Father, to raise us the death 6 of sin 
unto life of righteousness, hae when we shall depart this life, 
wè may rest in Him, and that, at the general resurrection in the last 
day we may be found acceptable in Thy sight and receive that blessing 


which Thy well beloved Son shall then pronounce to all who love 
ana fear Thee, ar Come, ye blessed children of My Father, receive 

he kingdom prepa: S you from the beginning of : e world. Grant 
tls we beseech Thee, O merciful Father, through Jesus Christ, Our 


= merciful Father, who hast been pleased to take unto 
Thyself the soul of our brother, grant to us who are still in our pil- 
grimage an and who walk as yet by faith that ha 


samim in on earth we may be 2 — With blessed 
3 death take awa Fer sting ot of death, 
grant “unt unto us, Thy servants, so to fall asten faith n cig Mt pane 
the wa we ey at a 8 as = ce: ee an 
awake up atter o je God, wor 3 O rest with the 
Father and the Holy Ghost, ò — 255 = — d Without end. 

O God, w ys are witho and whose mercies can not 
be nu e we — the, deeply sensible of the short- 
ness and uncertainty of human life, and 1. y eee spirit lead us 

misery in holiness an hteousness all the 


ove of our 2 In our - 
a fete Ta a gathered unto our fathers in the confidence of a cer- 
tain fai the comfort of a reasonable us and holy hope, 
in favor with Thee, . God, and * 3 charity with the world. 
And all we ask through Jesus C Lord. 
Our Father, who art in heaven, allowed be Thy name; Th 
dom come; Thy will be done on earth pa: sok is in Heaven. 


this day our daily bread, ant forgive us as we fi xe 
those who trespass against eT s a lest us us oy oy temptation, 


deliver us from evil for Thine is the kingdom, 8 
the glory forever. Amen. 

Speaker Swenr. Those who were associated with him as a member 
of assembly, who served under his helpful direction as 

those who are familiar with his fai and intelligent service 0 the 
State ane National Legislatures, meet to-night to honor the memory of 
EDWIN A. MERRITT, Jr. 

Those who served, with him can bear witness to his high qualities of 
mind and oe and to his charming pe 8 which drew around 
him at all times a band of faithful and admi admir ites einer age snr 95 — 
endeared him to all his associates. 
me nia cal strength, VFC 5 

the 3 and in the House of Representa his intel - 
lectual powers in the eet interests of the State and of the Nation. 

We can not lose ser en of such a man, the work he performed, or the 
influence he exerted the 8 and rie o of the Common- 
wealth. He had a wike knowledge of the affairs of state. He was in- 
terested in its financial, commercial, and educational welfare, was 
always active in pronouns d all measures 9 had for their object 


the uplift of the people, SS eee ve career was a 
faithful and energetic publie servant. 
He exerted an influence among his associates which they will long 


advance the integrity, usefulness, and power of good citizenship will 
cherish his memory and hold his example in loving remembrance. It is 
character only which lives, and his character, combined with honorable 
public service, can not be forgotten. 

Selection, “ reaa, 8 ht,” by double composed of 
the following : rs. Charlo oea ilbert, Miss Alice E. 
Taylor; i contralto, Mrs. Edith N Weaver, Mrs. Edna Herrick 
Peck; — ee ot as George W. Franklin; bassos, Roy H. Pal- 

wa 


“Need ently igh * amid the encircling gloom, 
The night is dark, 8 


Lead Thou me on! 
I do not ask to see 


Keep Thou my feet! 
The distant scene; one step enough for me, 


I was not ever thus, nor prayed that Thou 
Shouidst lead me on; 
I loved to eral ae see my path; but now 


I loved oe garish da ite of f 

ovi : an ears, 
Pride rul — past years. 
So long 


has blest me, sure it still 
Will lead me on 


O'er moor and fen, o'er crag and torrent, till 
The night is gone; 

And with the morn those angel faces smile, 

Which I have loved long since, and lost a 


mer, John 


Mr. Young. Mr. Speaker, ladies and gentlemen: Memorial services 
fre as old as reco history, and even in the days before written 
ry the memory of leading men . and clime was per- 
petuated in the manner characteristic A 
In his oration on the Athenian dead, Pericles, 


eve 


stated 
hono “Such did these men 
peeve themselves as became the character of their country.” 
eve —. there is an ideal manhood, expressed or unexpressed. 
Reed Bm ite, made up of the opinions of all the ‘erent 
grades 2 a ‘and of every of thought, and yet is, on the whole, 
Phe “eet 3 


efinition. 

receives honor is the man whose life and work are rot 
consonant with the ideal of the country in which he lives. To be tru 
to such an ideal means honor and renown. In no land has such KARDE 
ever been purchased by wealth. It comes along from service, self- 
sacrifice, and patriotic 8 to duty. In every land honor and 
renown are acco! to every citizen who fills his life with service, 
5 and patriotism in any walk of life, public or private, civil 
or ma 

No one can — out the source of the American ideal of mannaa 

Like our people, the source of our * seems to have been dra 
from every part of the civilized In them are to be discerned the 
religious teachings of all denom . — the self-sacrifice of the early 
founders of our Republic, who were willing to endure anything that 
they might enjoy freedom of conscience, and the courage and bravery 
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of the early colonists whose bold patriotism compelled them to take up 
arms to fight for a place where their ideals might be worked out in 
human conduct. 

From whatever source this well-recognized American spirit came, in 
these days and times it expresses itself in self-reliance, py and 
the giving of equal opportunity. We visualize the American ideal in 
the self-reliant man who asks no favors but demands an opportunity 
as his right; in the self-sacrificing man who is willing to spend and be 
spent that good may prevail; and in the patriotic man who, under 
heaven, finds his country’s demand superior and undeniable. 

The American ideal demands honesty, clean 1 80 fair dealing, 
equal opportunity to all, industry and devotion to her institutions, 
and the American citizen who is true to that ideal, who is alert, 
active, unrestrained, and devoted in the performance of his duty, the 
American people have always crowned and will always continue to 
crown with honor, 

And as men who have lived consistently and honorably up to that 
ideal pass away, the hearts of the American people are =e to 
acknowledge their service with Che: highest measure of praise, and 
whether or not their memorials co of statues or other material 
constructions, they earn and they po an indestructible memorial 
in the hearts and affections of the crican ple. 

We are now observing a simple memorial service in appreciation 
of a really great man, who was more than a friend to many in this 
chamber who grieve with his honored father and his gracious wife 
and lovely daughter in their sorrow and affliction. 

t is not an empty, formal service, but it is a sincere and spon- 
taneous expression of esteem from his personal and political associ- 
ates. His great soal has passed to “that bourne from which no 
traveler returns.“ We have gathered in honor of his memory be- 
cause we appreciated and loved him. Weakly we ony that Epwin A. 
MERRITT, Jr., is dead—weakly, because in the friendships he established 
he is not dead, nor has his enduring work for the State of New York 
been diminished by his demise. We remember him for his wonderful 

wers of body, brain, and heart which he consecrated without limit 
o his friends and to his State. We remember him because he was an 
intensely human, big-brained, big-hearted man. We remember him 
because he fulfilled and represented the very clear and definite ideal 
which the American ple accept as the best expression in human 
form of American ood, 

This ideal is beautifully and eloquently expressed in the’ metrical 
prayer of John G. Holland: 


“God, give us men! A time like this demands 
Strong minds, great hearts, true faith, and ready hands; 
Men whom the lust of office does not kill; 
Men whom the spoils of office can not buy; 
Men who poas opinions and a will; 
Men who love honor, men who will not lie; 
Men who can stand before a demagogue, 
And damn his treacherous flatteries without winking; 
Tall men, sun-crowned, who live above the fog 
In public duty and in private topes 
For while the rabble, with their thumb-worn creeds, 
Their large professions, and their little deeds, 
Mingle in selfish strife, lo! Freedom weeps, 
Wrong rules the land, and waiting Justice sleeps.” 


The salvation and the benefits of the American Republic depend 
upon the fact that from time to time, in various places, exemplars of 
the American ideal appear to give substantial proof that our institu- 
tions and our laws are not based upon hopes that are impossible of 
human achievement. EDWIN A. MERRITT, Jr., is one such exemplar. 

Useful and inspiring as were the lives of Washington and Lincoln 
to their own times, they have been more useful and more inspiring to 
the American people since. 

They gave back their honors to the world, 


“Their better part to heaven, and slept in peace.” 


For the generations which succeeded them have drawn, are still 
drawing, and will continue to draw useful inspiration from their 
works and their characters. 

Doubtless history will not record the name of EDWIN A. MERRITT, Jr., 
as high on the roll of fame as the name of Washington stands, but it is 
true, nevertheless, that Mr. MERRITT solved ter financial problems 
than ever confronted our first President, and in that work for his State 
his rugged honesty, his spotless rege Ore his animous unsel- 
fishness were as great as those of the “ Father of his Country.” 

Nor will his name appear on the of American ney as lumi- 
nous as that of Abraham Lincoln, and yet it is a fact that in his dis- 
cernment, his measure of men, his hatred of sham and hypocrisy, his 
faith in the American ple, his sauaga while under attack, and in 
the humor which saves, he was not so unlike that martyred President. 

God forbid that we should be fulsome in this service, for our deceased 
friend was a plain, truthtelling man, to whom such praises would have 
been abhorrent, but those of us who knew him best in his public life 
accord to him as high a place as any other statesman who ever gave his 
services to the State of New York. 

Entering the assembly in 1902, he gave 11 years of his life to the 
State, dnd in his last year he was the speaker. During four of those 
years I knew him intimately, and counseled and advised with him about 
many tcpics of great importance. Without meaning to draw invidious 
comparisons, I want to say that he had a more comprehensive and ac- 
curate knowledge of the Statc’s affairs than any man connected with the 
State government in those days. His great brain was a veritable store- 
house of information, and, regardless of physical consequences, he de- 
voted all his mental powers unselfishly and without stint to his public 


duty. 

He came to the legislature in his mature years, in the plentitude of 
his physical and intellectual powers, and he immediately rose to first 
rank among the lawmakers of the State. It is not too much to say 
that in all the recent constructive legislation in this State his was a 
guiding, if not a controlling hand. 

But in addition to these great mental powers, the possession of which 
has always been conceded by those who knew him, he other 
attributes which made him a positive and beneficent force among his 
associates, Among these traits was his great magnanimity. Even in 
the heat cf conflict he was generous to his opponents, caring nothing 
for the adventitious issues, but always looking forward to the accom- 
plishment of his peas with a firm reliance in their righteousness. 

It was easy, too, for him to make acknowledgment of the assistance 
of cthers, and to give full credit to all to whom credit was due, not- 
withstanding the fact that his own prestige might not seem so great 
by so doing. He seemed able to forget and forgive everything except 


meanness and littleness of soul. But, even for such men, he alm 
W — a PORADE 8 A ot 

e was never known to own the reputation of another that 
own 1 might be thereby enchanced— a somewhat 5 
record these days of self-constituted professional reformers. 

Friendship was to him a sacred thing to be cherished and not to be 
lightly forfeited. I well remember an occasion when the fortunes of 
one of his friends, who is even now in this company, were being 
cussed. A bitter attack was made upon his friend, and, after listenin 
patiently to the arraignment which was made against him, he sal 
with more feeling than was usual with him, “ That man may be 
you say he is, but I do not believe it. He is my friend. That may 
mean much or little to you, but it means a lot to me, and I will hear 
nothing further about him.” 

This is one instance only of the tenacity and sincerity of his friend- 
ges In fact, I never knew him to be severe except when dealing with 
a fakir or a h; te; with his keen insight into the intricacies of 
human conduct, he was never deceived by them, and with remarkable 
swiftness he could dissect their flattering and deceitful propositions 
and expose insincerity in all its nakedness. 

In such circumstances, his wit and humor were as keen as a rapier, 
and many a time have I witnessed the discomfiture and defeat of a 
fraud by the simple telling of a story which illustrated the point. 

He was well adapted by nature and pruning for the very highest 
legislative and executive offices. I believe that circumstances pre- 
vented a proper recognition of his wonderful powers. He knew 
pocese well the enmities he created by plainness of speech, which 
o him seemed necessary. He knew that in public life— 


“Men will hate thee, 
Men will love thee; 
Men will flatter, 
Men will slight.” 


but looked upon all his experiences as merely necessary, temporary 
incidents, and kept true to the spirit that was within him. e was 
willing at all times to pay the price of his popularity whenever he 
felt the justice of his cause. 

In this brief manner I have summarized the characteristics of our 
deceased friend, as I saw him and understood him. He was a trul 
great man, worthy of all the best traditions of American manhood, 
entitled to full praise for the * and efficient service 
which he gave to our State. May his example be a stimulus to all of 
us, to prepare for that practical patriotism which gives service as well 
as tribute to the State! 

Long may the memory of our t assoclate remain among us for 
the betterment. and improvement of the American commonwealth, 
True to his times, and true to himself, he performed his fullest obliga- 
tions both as a man and as a citizen, 


“The friendly social, honest man, 
Whate'er he be, 

»Tis he fulfills great 

And none but he. 


The State has lost a capable servant and may well mourn for him, 
but the keenest loss is felt among those who personally enjoyed the 
honor of his friendship and the inspiration of his character. 


“ We: shall remember him as 
One who never turned his back, but march’d breast forward; 
Never doubted clouds would break ; 
Never dream’d, though right were worsted, wrong would triumph ; 
Held, We fall to rise, are baflled to fight better, sleep to wake.“ 


Selection by double quartet, “ Crossing the Bar“: 


“Sunset and evening star, 
And one clear call for me! 
And may there be no moaning of the bar 
When I put out to sea. 


But such a tide as moving seems asleep, 
Too full for sound and foam, 

When that which drew from out the boundless deep 
Turns again 


nature's plan, 


home. 


Twilight and evening bell, 
And after that the dark! 

And may there be no sadness of farewell 
When I embark; 


For though from out our bourne of time and place 
The flood may bear me far, 
7, Rope to sen my = tle Tace to faco 
en I have crossed the bar.” 


Speaker Swerr. Men in all walks of life may oppose one another, 
whether it be commercially or politically, but though op they may 
still be friends. I take peure in presenting to you the next speaker 
3 ad 8 the political opponent but the fast friend, Hon. Alfred 


Mr. SMITH. Mr. Speaker, ladies and 5 I feel very deeply 
honored to be permitted to speak a word at this memorial service to 
our late lamented friend and comrade, EDWIN A. MERRITT, Jr. I met 
him in 1904 when I entered this chamber for the first time. He was 
then a prominent member on the majority side of the House, I served 
with him through the years until 1912, when he was elected Speaker, 
and in that time I developed for him as strong an affection as it is 
possible for one man to have for another, not of his own relation- 
ship. His many noble e of heart and mind endeared him to 
every man that sat in is chamber, and it is gratifying to see so 
many of them here to-night from all parts of the State to join in this 
gathering and to do honor to his memory. 

In the memoir of his distinguished father, I read this passage from 
the retrospect: “ Without boasting, I can truly say that in a long 
life which has not been free from any contests, I have never know- 
ingly taken unfair advantage of my opponents and if I have zonate 
herd, I have fought fairly.” 1 thought, as I read, how forcefully 
this trait was impressed on the life and character of EDWIN A. MERRITT, 
Jr. He was a strong partisan. He believed very firmly in the prin- 
ciples and precepts of the Republican party, but he put the good of 
the State first and supported any measures he believed to be in the 
interest of the commonweal. He was a forceful orator and drew the 
sword of debate with as much strength and vigor as any man that 
ever stood on this floor, and better than all, he left behind no sting— 
no bitterness. 


1915. 
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failure 
Public life 
friends. 


when 7 are in the heyday of your power, but MERRITT’S friendshi 
was © 


home. 

I could talk through the night about Ep. MERRITT, and all that I 
could say would be inadequate to express what I really thought of him. 
I will conclude, therefore, MATINE, with you this thought: l 
God asks nothing for nothing, when we say to Thy will be 
done on earth as it is in heaven —if we mean that—if it comes from 
the heart, He responds with a balm for 3 wound and a joy to bal- 
ance every sorrow, and he gives to us to-night in an hour of affliction 
abundant consolation in that almost universal belief that Divine Provi- 
dence makes all th equal and solves for the just man the mystery 
of death as life everlasting.” 

Selection by the double quartette, Peace, Perfect Peace.” 


e 8 peace, in this dark world of sin? 
The bi of Jesus whispers peace within. 

rfect peace, by thronging duties pressed? 

e will of Jesus, this is rest. 

Peace, perfect peace, with sorrow surging round? 
On Jesus’ bosom naught but calm is found. 

Peace, perfect peace, with loved ones far away? 
In Jesus’ keeping, we are safe, and they. 

Peace, perfect peace, our future all unknown? 
Jesus we know, and He is on the throne. 

Peace, perfect peace, death shadowing us and ours? 
Jesus has vanquished death and all its rs. 

It is enough; earth's struggles soon cease, 
And Jesus call us to heaven's perfect peace.” 


Speaker Swuer. Side by side, shoulder to shoulder, Sabting the bat- 
tles of State, stood Epwin A. Mernirr, jr, and James W. Wads- 
worth, jr. As his closest associate and constant counselor, I present 
to you at this time, Hon. James W. Wadsworth, jr. 

Mr. Wapsworru. Mr. Speaker, Members of the Legislature, Ladies, 
and Gentlemen: The inyitation to say something of the life and public 
services of EDWIN A. MERRITT, Jr., upon this occasion and in this 
presence touches me very deeply. It is indeed an honor which I ap 

reciate, and I rejoice at being afforded an opportunity to testify to the 
igh character and great achievements of that dear ð, with whom 
I was so intimately associated here in this Capitol. 

So vivid and so deep is the impression he made during the 
that association that it seems but yesterday that he stood owering 
in the center aisle there, his voice rexerbera through the utter- 
most spaces of this great chamber, welding the laws of New York. It 
seems but yesterday that he gathered us about him in our leisure 
hours and won and held our deep affection. It is difficult for us to 
understand that we will neyer again experience that inspiring and de- 
lightful human contact. And now that we long to tell the world our 
estimate of him, I, for one, realize that m r words must fall far 
short of describi inder picture of him which will reside in my mind 

ve. 


ears of 


take consideration 
bears were of sturdy American stock simple, God-fea 
typical of the early pioneers. His father—who still lives, hono 
and respected by thousands of his fellow citizens in his old age—has 
for years been a commanding figure in northern New York. By occu- 
paton an outdoor man, who in the early mae, helped blaze the way 

h the northern wilderness, he transmitted to his son a vigor 
and strength of constitution. remarkable even in a country renowned 
for its strong men, and that simplicity and directness of mental op- 
eration so characteristic of the early American. The father, true to 
the type, from early manhood has maintained an active and intelligent 
interest in public affairs. He has been a friend and confidant of lead- 
ing Americans since the days of the great Civil War, has held high 
positions of trust and power, and has been a leader of thought and 
molder of opinion in that great northern country in which ne has 
lived so long and which he loved so well. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that the son whose memory we now 
revere drew inspiration in his early manhood from the example of his 
sire and found himself equipped with the same attributes of public 
spirit and deyotion to country. Born in 1860, he attained manhood 
at a time when it was still possible for him to absorb a vivid concep- 
tion from his father and his father’s neighbors of those great principles 
which were fought for and vindicated in the Syms Gaya of the sixties. 
He absorbed readily the story of sacrifice and hero! relating to those 
times, and from that story be learned the aes principles of human 
liberty upon which this Republic was founded. Through all his active 
life he never ceased deriving inspiration from the d of the genera- 
tion just preceding him, and he never wavered in his admiration and 
reverence of the men who saved the Nation. There was no more 
potent influence in his life than his contact with those men. By their 
example he was inspired to that simple manly courage which was his 
predominating trait, 

Graduating from Yale College at New Haven, Conn., in 1884, he 
joined hig father at London, where the latter at that time was holdin 
the high and responsible position of consul general of the Unit 
States. After spending a year assisting his father in that interesting 


and broadening atmosphere, he returned to his home in Potsdam, St. 
Lawrence County, and immediately embarked upon that active carcer 
to a ne later gained such distinction. 


ection to the St. Lawrence County board of 8 he 
s stren; 


From 
that year up to and including the legislative session of 1912 his con- 
stituents, with unwaye' confidence in him as their representative, 
continued to send him to the State capital. 

It was in this chamber the great work of his life was performed. 
It was in this arena that he made his name known over the length 
and breadth of this great State; and while he was later promoted to a 
wider field of activity at the National Capitol at Washington bis place 
in history rests Spon the he ren the assembly. 

So long was his service, so many and varied the legislative tasks 
which he undertook and carried to a successful completion that time 
will not permit upon this oceasion an attempt upon my part to recite 
them all. With no thought of minimizing the importance of his 
efforts in a score of ons, it shall be my endeavor to set forth 


powerful did these organiza’ they ap 
the minds of many to constitute a gare danger to our form of gov- 
ernment. As the w so did the lic impression w that unless a 
remedy was app self-gevernment would be poi 

When Merritt took his seat in the assembly in 190 
mutterings, as it were, of the storm which was to break over American 

lities could be heard by the discriminating ear. In later years 

ERRIT?’s friends learned that he, almost from the day of his taking 
his seat in this chamber, saw the cloud ry the horizon and com- 
menced preparing himself to take part in solution of the mighty 
problem which he felt would confront the people later on. It is not 
necessary for me to describe in detail the rise of that great wave of 
public sentiment which finally brought to bear such irresistible pres- 
sure for the solution of the problem of the relations existing between 
the public, on one hand, and the great public service corporations. 
created by the public, upon the other. We know now that the deman 
for a remedy which was fearlessly and irresistibly made at that time 
had its justification in the misdeeds and abuse of power on the part 
of some who cynically disregarded the sensibilities and the rights of 
the average man. 

Those of us who served in the legislative sessions of 1905-6 can 
never forget the tension and stress of those days when the storm 
reached its greatest fury. Some there were who persisted in maintain- 
ing an attitude of in 
in good time. 


New York ure of those days, Mrerrirr seemed to have the 
clearest conception of the situation, and, starting almost alone in his 
efforts, he t the foundation for a great piece of con- 


p 0 
structive legislation which we believe to-day has solved the problem. 


little rpose and his 
mind it was of vast significance. During the a: stration of Gov. 
Higgins MERRITT introduced a bill in the assembly providing that all 
the expenses incident to the support of the then existin tate rail- 
road commission should be borne by the treasury of the State instead 
of requiring the railroad companies to meet the expense of supervi- 
sion, as was then the case. He st ost alone in his conten- 
tion. Men said, If we are to discipline these corporation why do 
we commence by relieving them of this comparatively light burden?” 
Irs answer was that the Government must shortly assume new 
powers of supervision and regulation over these corporations, and in 
preparation for that day the Government must free itself of any sense 
of obligation, however remote, toward the corporations which it pro- 
to regulate, 

This act of Assemblyman MERRITT, while failing of success for the 
moment, was the planti of the seed in the legislative mind. 
More and more from that e men listened to his proposal and came 
to recognize its ultimate wisdom. Eyents moved quickly. The pres- 
sure was enormous. In 1905 a special committee of the legislature 
ya 1 ae investigate the 5 ser as s of 8 

gas ublic-service corporations in e c 0 ew Ork. ne 
work of ints committee attracted wide attention. MERRITT was one 
of its strongest members. 

By far the most ificant act resulting from this investigation 
was the drafting and final enactment of a bill entrusting to a State 
commission, known at the time as the “‘State Gas Commission,” the 
function and duty of ge the rates charged for illuminating 
gas and electricity by all the lighting companies of the State. The 
strong hand of MERRITT was readity seen in the provisions of this bill. 
It was his first definite proposal directed toward the solution of this 
great problem. Imperfect in many respects, it nevertheless amounted 
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to a declaration on the part of the government of New York that 
henceforth it intended to exercise its powers. 

I remember well the gratification which MERRITT derived from this 
acceptance of the principle which he had laid down a year before and 
which had met such discouragement. And I remember well the in- 
tense gratification which came to him in the following year, in 1907, 
when the newly elected governor of New York, Charles E. Hughes, 
laid such tremendous emphasis upon the necessity for a solution of 
this sort to be applied over a much wider field. MERRITT hastened 
to his support, confident that through the great influence and ability 
of that exceptional executive success would come, as come it did. 

He was one of the responsible authors of the public-service com- 
missions bill of 1907. He worked in collaboration with others day 
after day and week after week until that measure was complete. 
His influence can be read in every line of it. When it was enacted 
into law it bore his name jointly with that of Senator 9 2 If I 
may be permitted to express an opinion, this law, estab g as it 
did a standard of relationship between the government, representing 
all the people on one hand, and the railways, the street railways, 
the gas companies, and electric lighting companies on the other, is 
7 . monument of the four years of the administration of 

ov. Hughes. 

Menrritr’s work did not end with this achievement. The follow- 
ing year the legislature e ig a special committee to investi- 
gate the feasibility of bringing the telephone and telegraph companies 
under the jurisdiction of the commission. Mznnirr was one of the 
strong men on that committee and was largely instrumental in draft- 
ing the bill reported by that committee and almost immediately enacted, 
= pending the power of the public-service commissions over the wire 

anies, 

The student of government will admit that Mr. Merritt, in inaugu- 
rating this great movement in 1905, assisting powerfully in its preg: 
ress through 1906—1907-1908, performed a service for the State of 
New York of immeasurable importance and vast significance. Through- 
out all of that struggle, through all the varying phases of the con- 
flict in which he took part, two of his traits of character stood out 
conspicuously: First, his clear courage. He never faltered; he never 
wavered, no matter what the obstacle. Second, his lack of vanity. 
He had convictions, deep-rooted and sound, but he had no false pride 
or conceit. He never claimed or demanded special recognition for his 
achievement. In fact, of all eminently successful men, men endowed 
with power and subject to the temptations which go with it, MERRITT 
was the least vain. His simplicity, directness, and his sense of humor 
saved him from that which has destroyed or impaired the usefulness 
of many a distinguished man, 

In order to give some idea of the tremendous and varled work which 
Mxnnirr did in the assembly, in addition to the great achievement 
which I have attempted to describe, it should be noted that he was 
first chairman of the committee on agriculture, then chairman of the 
committee on pan laws, chairman of the committee on railroads, 
chairman of the committee on ways and means, which at that time 
carried with it the aeg onc A leadership, and which he held for three 
heey minority leader 1911, and finally speaker of the assembly in 


The State will not forget the great work he did in helping to revise 
the highway law and inaugurating the building of improved highways 
through the Commonwealth. Nor will the State forget the three years 
of arduous service he rendered in helping to formulate the financial 
pory of the State as expressed in the ped hy enon bills. The burden 

e carried was enormous. Only a man of his great mental and physi- 
eal strength could have stood up under it. His career in the assembly 
culminated in his election to the speakership. 

He was permitted to hold that difficult and responsible position for 
but one year. The death of his long-time friend, George R. Malby, 
left vacant the seat in Con s held by that representative of the 
north country congressional trict. It was inevitable that the poopie 
of that district should demand that MERRITT represent them in Wash- 
ington, They did so demand and he acquiesced and accepted an elec- 
tion to Congress from his district. 

I think it is accurate to say that he left Albany with reluctance. 
He felt that he was entering upon a new and strange field, although 
he nage qi appreciated the honor and the opportunity. He was familiar 
with this atmosphere here in the capital where he had spent the greater 
part of his public life, where he had impressed himself upon the life of 
the State which he loved; here were his intimate friends—and their 
name was legion. He felt that other additional tasks awaited his 
efforts here; he felt that the State had not as yet solved the high- 
way problem, He realized that the financial operations of the State 
were subject to vast improvement; that the question of taxation, in- 


come, and expenditure needed close study and application. He longed 
to address himself to this work, but his sense of duty to his ple 
at home, his gratitude for their loyalty and friendship, compelled him 


_ 5 his work here and assume the duties of a national 
slator. 

t is a matter of record that he quickly assumed a prominent place in 
the House of Representatives. Although a member of the minority, 
his pete has and wisdom were soon recognized by his colleagues, a 
fact which is made evident by his appointment to the great Committee 
on pre of the lower House at Washington shortly after he took his 
seat. 

He had scarcely embarked upon a career of usefulness and distinc- 
tion in the National Congress when with a suddenness that is incom- 
prehensible, he was attacked by a combination of maladies which 
called forth every atom of his gigantie strength and will and physique 
to combat. Accompanied by his faithful, loving wife, he was taken 
to the sanitarium at Dansville, near my own home, in Livingston 
County. ‘There he waged a battle which can never be ere by 
those of us, who, from time to time, were permitted to see him. is 
great frame stricken and shattered to an inconceivable degree, his 
mighty intellect never lost its clarity, his soul never lost its courage. 

For thirteen months he endured physical and mental saffering sel- 
dom demanded of a human being. Crisis after crisis was surmounted 
through the might of his will power. Naturally a somewhat impatient 
man in the ordinary walks of life, he yielded the necessities of his 
fight with a confiding trust and patience which was sublime. He 
knew his loving family and faithful attendant were struggling bravely 
all through these weary months to save him, and he set himself to 
help them help him, he time came in the autumn of 1914 when it 
seemed that his efforts and those of his loved ones had been crowned 
with victory. With indomitable courage and implicit confidence, he 
started on hiš journey homeward. I shall never forget the day of his 
departure and the words he uttered on that occasion: I have won 
my fight; I am going back to my people; I have work to do.” 

He was renominated and reelected to Congress by a constituency who 
had known him all his life and loved him best. The future looked 


‘bright, and then suddenly, when we were all filled with confidence that 


he would live to attain an even higher degree of usefulness and dis- 
tinction, his malady returned in a new and unexpected form, and after 
1 but heroic struggle he succumbed to the will of an all-wise 


dence. 
His father is left stricken and without the sustaining hand of his 
eat son in his old age; his wife and daughter crushed with grief. 
undreds of us, his former associates, have lost a dear friend, and the 
realization of our loss quickens and deepens the sympathy which we 
d to his deyoted family in this trying hour. Our consolation must 
be that we men who knew him are better men and this State a better 
State because he lived. 
Selection by the double quartette, Beautiful Isle of Somewhere“: 


“ Somewhere the sun is shining, 
Somewhere the song birds dwell; 
Hush, then, thy sad repining, 
God lives, and all is well! 


Somewhere, somewhere, 

Beautiful Isle of Somewhere ; 

Land of the true, where we live anew, 
Beautiful Isle of Somewhere. 


Somewhere the load is lifted, 
Close by an open gate; 

Somewhere the clouds are rifted, 
Somewhere the angels wait. 


Somewhere, somewhere, 

Beautiful Isle of Somewhere; 

Land of the true, where we live anew, 
Beautiful Isle of Somewhere.” 


ch gre Sweet. With the pronouncing of the benediction the services 
of the evening will close. 

Rev. HAMILTON. The peace of God, which re all understanding, 
keep your hearts and minds in the knowl Fe and love of God an 
of His Son Jesus Christ, our Lord, and the blessing of God Almighty, 
the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost be amongst you ang rem 
with you always. Amen, 


PUBLIC MEETING IN MEMORY OF HON, EDWIN A, MERRITT, JR., 
AT VILLAGE HALL, POTSDAM, N. Y., DECEMBER 14, 1914, 


An informal public meeting to pay tribute to the memory of the late 
Hon. Epwriy A. MERRITT, Jr., Representative in Congress, was held in 
Village Hall, Potsdam, St. Lawrence County, N. Y., on the evening of 
December 14, 1914. The meeting was attended personal friends 
and neighbors of Congressman MERRITT. Hon. Clarence S. Ferris 
presided as chairman of the meeting, and Howard E. Thompson acted 
as 5 Judge Ferris opened the meeting with the following re- 
marks: 

“We have come together at this time to pay fitting tribute to the 
memory of our deceased friend. 

For many years he had been in the public service. He had at- 
tained great influence with all with whom he was associated. His 
services to the State have left their impress on much important legis- 
leg and our laws are better for his having had a part in framing 


HELD 


em. 

“At some future time I assume appropriate services will be held 
by the House of Representatives, which will emphasize and com- 
memorate the value of his public service. However, these services 
must be to some extent different. 

“ While we, as his neighbors, appreciate his great service as a public 
servant, we think of him more as a friend and familiar figure in our 
midst, who has suddenly been removed by death. It is most fittin 
that we should meet here to-night to give expression of his worth, no 
only as a public official but as a friend whom we loved and whose 
death we mourn.” 
te F. L. Dewey gave the following tribute of appreciation of Mr, 

ERRITT ; 

“Mr, Chairman, friends, and neighbors: 

“We are gathered here to-night to express our sincere and honest 
sorrow over the demise of Hon. Epwin A. Merarirr, Jr., Repre- 
sentative of this district In Congress. To each and every one of us 

eath brings a sense of personal loss. Long and serious as had 
been his illness, the announcement that his spirit had taken its flight 
end 5 on over the Great Divide came as a surprise aud a 
shock. 

“To me he had always been Big Ep. MERRITT,’ tireless, undaunted, 
and invincible. Born in the foothills of our own Adirondacks, 
passing his boyhood life in Potsdam, he was a simple, plain north- 
country gentleman. Completing his course in our normal school, 
which owes its existence to the efforts of his father, he passed on to 
Yale University. Graduating there in due course, he supplemented 
his school and university training by travel abroad and eficient and 
successful work in the consular service. 

“I first met Ep. MERRITT in the fall of 1885. He impressed me 
then as a great big whole-souled fellow. We read law together in 
the offices of John G. McIntyre, and the association there formed led 
to a lifelong friendship. With his training and inherited tendencies 
it was natural that he should early turn his attention to the field of 
politics. His ability and fitness for public service were soon recog- 
nized, and once given an 2 to prove his worth, his con- 
stituents never consented to his return to private life. 

“Ep. MERRITT was an educated and cultivated man. It will sur- 
prise many of his friends to know that during his long illness he 
passed many hours in reading the classics. Nothing gave him greater 
pleasure than to read or to recite a favorite passage to his friends 
who came to call upon him. Yet he spent his life largely among men 
and affairs. Never posing as an orator, he was never a ‘victim of 
words nor a phrasesmith.’ Never, as an editorial in the New York 
Sun read, was he afflicted with the ‘pen and mouth disease. He was 
simple and direct in thorght and action; frank, truthful, and free 
from cowardice. Naturally, he had an unconscious courage. He was 
an excellent judge of men and measures, and never had I known a 
man in this State who, in the halls of legislation or in the marts of 
trade, won a larger or more loyal following. ‘The attendance at his 
funeral bore silent testimony to this. 

“ Strenuous at times as were his political contests they never left 
bitterness or revengeful feelings with him. He was always charitable 
to all, and many a poor soldier or a bereft widow to-day wil] miss the 
efforts which Ep. MERRITT was wont to put forth in their behalf. Not 
always understood or appreciated by his own townsmen, among all the 
multitudes who knew him in boyhood and in manhood, in private and 
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in public life, not one can recall a mean, vindictive, or deceitful word. 
Sincere in his beliefs, faithful to his convictions, steadfast in his 
friendships, he was loyal to every cause he espoused. His life has 
made many men happier, his example will make many better, and his 
is constituency and to State will endure so long as our 
north country shall last.“ 

Hon. Edward A, Everett, being called upon by the Chair, responded 


as follows: 
“Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, putting our thoughts in language 
that will properly express our toward a ay friend is in- 
deed a hard task. I first became acquainted with Ep. MERRITT about 
35 years ago, from an accidental meeting while enjo; an outing in 
the woods on Raquette River, and our relationship ripened into a friend- 
ship that was mutually enjoyed. He was of the type of manhood that 
brightened with use and there was always something that linked us 
closer together after each meeting. We were interested in the business 
affairs of each other, not as actual business partners, but from a true 
pci Bi a desire to help each other. It has been truly said that char- 
acter is not made in a day; neither is it possible for one to become ac- 
ſuainted with character that is worth while in a short od of time. 
he individuals who stand out in prominence the world over are the 
ones whose honesty and simplicity first attract you and whose gigantic 
ability to perform the tasks afterwards impresses you. Words of praise 
can be used in the description of anybody who has ceased to but 
truthful words describing a character that had to do with all of the 
different phases of human nature and came through without a scar is 
indeed the exception. This, however, I can truthfully say conce: 
our departed friend and fellow townsman, ‘Ep. Merritt.’ His 
tion may have mapped out a task that his early departure left uncom- 
pleted, but the honesty of purpose in every day's transaction is well 
defined in the course of his everyday life, and I sincerely offer him the 
following tribute: : 

“Here is to Ep. MERRITT, born in this world of trouble and care; 
dies, and he goes, he knows not where, but he was a thoroughbred 
here and he will be a thoroughbred there.” 

Mr. Harry M. Ingram made the followin ks: 

“Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, it is difficult for me to talk upon 
this occasion. I can not properly give expression to my feelings. I 
must be content with stating some personal facts. Had Congressman 
MERRITT lived until the ist day of January next I would have been 
associated with him as erg rie 73 in the practice of law for six 
years. Except for the fact that Mr. MERRITT, then a member of the 
assembly, had asked me to come to Potsdam and form a law partner- 
ship, I would probably be practicing in another part of the State at 
this time. He wanted to maintain a law office. e told me it was a 
desire which he had long entertained, and in the expectation of its 
fulfillment he had kept together the old Dart & Erwin and the Tap- 
pan law libraries. I went to Potsdam and looked over the lib and 
met some of the pepe of the village. Finally I made up my d to 
locate here, and I did so. Our law firm dated from January 1, 1909. 
During the oe we were together I learned to know Mr. MERRITT as I 
had never known him before. I came to realize more than ever his 
great broadness of mind, the vastness of his intellect, and above all, 
perhaps, the extraordinary kindliness and warmth of his most unusual 
personality. I shall always e the recollections of my friendship 
with him. I feel that under the circumstances I can never regret that 
I came to Potsdam as I did. 

“It was 5 my fortune to have seen Mr. MERRITT in the per- 
formance of his duties at Albany more than any other person here 
to-night. I know the great subjects and works of importance to the 
people of the State with which he labored during the years, and par- 
Hieularly the latter years of his service in the assembly. He was 
regarded as the leader not only of the assembly, but, by many, the 
leader of the legislature. Often I have felt that the propie of his 
home county did not at all 9 their repre- 
Forte in the legislature. I had thi regarding the late 

nator 


remar: 


apain. His pins were all made for 
the fact that such a man, stricken 
down largely because of overwork in the service of the people, was 
permitted to end his days still in the service. His vast plurality at 
the November election and the great tribute rendered him at his 
funeral are worthy testimonials of the general and sincere esteem in 
which Congressman MERRITT was held by the voters of his congres- 
sional district and his associates in public life.” 

Mr. John L. Brown spoke as follows: ' 

“Mr, Chairman and gentlemen, I knew Mr. MERRITT very well and 
counted him one of my t friends. During his stay in Albany I had 
occasion to write him several times. Some of my letters were on 
matters that seemed to me quite small, and I am sure must have seemed 
to him very small and trivial, but I always received a prompt reply. 
Several of these replies I prized very highly, as they were not cold, ex- 
pressionless, typewritten letters, dictated by “ E. A. M.,“ but were per- 
sonal pen written letters that make one feel that in the writer he had 
a friend worth while. 

In the passing of Mr. MERRITT I know I have lost, and I believe we 
all have lost, a big-hearted, loyal, personal friend.” 

Mr. Sylvester Nicolette spoke as follows: 

“Mr. Chairman, I met Mr. MERRITT and began to work for him 
beg years ago. He was always my good friend. I had many business 
dealings with him, and my contracts were for many thousand dollars 
in labor and construction work. Always I found him fair in settlement 
and in adjusting any questions which might arise. I can say the same 
also of Mr. Tappan, who was his partner in the work at Hannawa Falls. 
We never had = difficulties about our work. It was a great pleasure 
to work for such men as these. They always treated me squarely 
and paid me every cent owing to me for all the work I did for them. 
From my dealings with Mr. MERRITT I can say of him that he was the 


most honest man I ever knew,” 
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‘unanimous consent will be 


Remarks were also made by Mr. John Pert, president of the village 
of Potsdam, Mr. F. L. Cubley, Dr. F. T. Swan, Mr, C. E. Haywood, 
and Mr. E. M. Perkins. 


RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED BY THE MEMBERS OF THE BAR OF POTSDAM ON 
DE 7, 1914. 

Resolved, That the members of the bar of Potsdam feel deep sorrow 
at the untimely death Hon. EDWIN A. ITT, Jr. That they 
have long felt pride in his ability and power. 

That they appreciate the value of many services and deeply de- 
They realize that he has left a void that can not well 


The many public capacities in which he has acted are too well known 
to need enumeration here, and in all of them he has reflected credit 
and honor upon this community as well as upon the State. 

Resolved, That we extend our deepest sympathy to his bereaved 


y. 
L. E. WADLEIGH, 


lore his loss, 
e filled. 


Chairman of Committee. 
Wu. H. MCCORMICK, 
Secretary. 


LEAVE TO PRINT. 


Mr. CALDER. Mr. Speaker, as there are several Members of 
the House who desired to take part in these memorial pro- 
ceedings, who are unable to be present to-day, I ask unanimous 
consent that all Members of the House who desire to do so 
have leave to print. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. If there be no objection, 

given to print remarks appropriate 
to the occasion. : f $ 
There was no objection. 


ADJOURNMENT. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Pursuant to the resolution 
heretofore adopted, and as a further tribute to the memory of 
the deceased, the House will now adjourn. 

Accordingly (at 2 o’clock and 15 minutes p. m.) the House 
adjourned until Monday, February 8, 1915, at 11 o’clock a. m. 


_ SENATE. 
Mopar, February &, 1915. 
(Legislative day of Friday, February 5, 1915.) 


The Senate reassembled at 12 o’clock noon, on the expira- 
tion of the recess, 


RESOLUTIONS OF MISSOURI LEGISLATURE. 


Mr. STONE. Mr. President, I desire to present two resolu- 
tions of the General Assembly of Missouri, one of which I ask 
may be read and that the other, which is almost if not exactly 
similar, be inserted in the RECORD, 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

Mr. SMOOT. Before that is done, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Ashurst Fletcher Nelson Smith, Ariz. 
Bankhead Gallinger Newlands Smith, Ga. 
Goff orris Smith, Mich, 

Brady Gore O'Gorman Smith, 8. C. 
Brandegee Gronna Oliver Smoot 
Bristow Hitchcock Overman Stephenson 
Bryan Hollis Owen Sterling 
Burleigh Hughes Page Stone 
Barton James Penrose Sutherland 
Camden Johnson Perkins wanson 
Catron Jones Pittman omas 
Chamberlain Kenyon Poindexter Thornton 
Chilton Kern sde: ‘ownsend 

lapp La Follette Vardaman 
Clark, Wyo. Lane Robinson Walsh 
Clarke, Ar Lea, Tenn, Root Warren 
Colt Lippitt Shafroth 
Culberson Lodge Sheppard White 

‘ummins . McCumber Sherman Williams 
Dillingham McLean Shields Works 
du Pont Martin, Va. Shively 

‘all Martine, N. J. Simmons 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Eighty-six Senators have answered 
to the roll call. There is a quorum present, The Senator from 
Missouri asks unanimous consent for the reading of a resolu- 
tion. Is there objection? The Chair hears none, and the Secre- 
tary will read as requested. 

The Secretary read as follows: 


[Telegram. ] 
JEFFERSON City, MO., February, J, 1915. 
Hon. WILLIAM J. STONE, 


United States Senate, Washington, D. 0.: 
I am instructed by the senate to inform you that they have this 


day adopted the following resolution: 


“ Whereas there is now 
a bill which has for its 
marine; and 


the Congress of the United States 


in 
object the establishment of a merchant 
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“ Whereas the two Senators from Missouri, the Hon, WitLiam J. STONE 
and the Hen. JAMES A. REED, are aiding in a hard fight against 
the Shipping Trust: Therefore be it 

“Resolved, That the above-mentioned Senators from Missouri are 
hereby congratulated by the Senate of the For hth General Assem- 
bly of uri for their support of the a ‘tion in regard to 
this measure; and be it further $ 

“ Resolved, That the secre of the senate be instructed to wire 

n copy of this resolution to each of the Missouri Senators and to the 

Secretary of the United States Senate, wespectively.” 

„ A. NORMAN, 
Secretary Missouri Senate. 

Mr. STONE. There is a like telegram, I think in exactly the 
same language, certainly in substance the same, notifying my 
colleague and myself of the adoption of the resolution by the 

House of Representatives of the Missouri General Assembly, 

which I ask may be inserted in the Recorp without reading. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, 

The telegram is as follows: 

i [Telegram.] 
JEFFERSON Crry, Mo., February 4, 1915. 

Hon, WILLIAM J. Srons, 

United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 

The following resolution was adopted by the House of Representatives 
of the Forty-eighth General Assembly of Missouri to-day: 

“ Whereas there is now ding in ‘the of the United States a 
bill a Hes for’ its Object — — of a merchant 

marine; an 


“ Whereas the two Senators from Missouri, the Hon. WILLIAM J. STONE 
and the Hon, JAMES A. Ruep, are aiding in a hard fight against the 
Shipping Trust: Therefore be it 


“Resolved, That the above-mentioned Senators from Missouri are 
hereby congratulated by the House of Representatives of the Forty- 
eighth General Assembly of Missouri for their support of the adminis- 
tration in regard to this measure; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the chief clerk of this house be instructed to wire a 
copy of this resolution to each of the Missouri Senators and to the 
Secretary of the United States Senate.” 
ROBERT E. Lee Mars, 


Chief Clerk House of Representatices. 
PROPOSED INTERNATIONAL PEACE CONFERENCE, 


Mr. RANSDELL. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Louisiana. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I ask the Senator from Louisiana if he 
will yield to me that I may ask unanimous consent to introduce 
a joint resolution? 

Mr. RANSDELL, I yield for that purpose. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I ask unanimous consent to introduce 
a joint resolution and that it be printed in the RECORD. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

Mr. ROOT. Let it be reported. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Let it be read. 

The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 234) authorizing the President 


of the United States to convey to all neutral nations the desire | 


of the Goyernment for an international conference for the pur- 
pose of promoting by cooperation and through its friendly 
offices the early cessation of hostilities and the establishment of 


peace among the warring nations of Europe, and for other 
purposes, was read the first time by its title and the second 


time at length, as follows: 

Whereas the most powerful nations of Europe have been engaged for 
over half a year in a terrible war of cumulative intensity and in- 
creasing destruction of human life; and 


Whereas recent inventions have revolutionized methods of warfare giy- 


ing rise to unprecedented situations and conditions; and 
Whereas the ever-widening field of hostile operations in the war zone 
encroaches more and more day day upon the common peng ot 
commerce, inviting to complications which may at any moment en- 
cee 5 = or more of the neutral nations in situations of the gravest 
ril; 


Whereas it becomes of the utmost importance that at the earliest 
moment a conference of the neutral nations should be called to con- 
sider the rights of neutrals under existing conditions, to work out a 
policy for the preservation of their own peace, and to tender their best 
offices of mediation to the belligerent nations; and 

Whereas we, the people of the United States, are bound to each of the 
li nations by ties of blood and country, compelling in us a pro- 
found interest in the cessation of hostilities and the restoration of 
peace, and by inheritance are best fitted to make initial appeal to 
each nation: Now, therefore, be it 
Resolved, etc., That the President be authorized to com to all neu- 

tral nations the desire of this Government that an international confer- 

are be held for the purpose of promoting by cooperation and through its 
en offices : 

aed The early cessation of hostilities and the establishment of 

peace among the warring nations of Europe; 
Second. The consideration of uniform rules and tions for the 
eneral limitation of armaments and the nationalization of the manu- 
acters of all equipment and supplies used exclusively for military and 

pur $ 3 

Third. e consideration of rules and regulations for the prohibition 
of the export of arms, ammunition, ery, vessels of war, armor 
to be used exclusively 


late, torpedoes, or any other thing designed 
‘or mili and naval purposes from one country to another; 
e ultimate establishment of an international 


Fourth, 
be y invo righ 
ment of its national life, a unal whose decrees 


any nation ma 
peace and the 
shall be enforced by the enlightened judgment of the world; 


Fifth. The consideration of plans for the federation of the neutral 
nations in the adoption of rules and regulations which will provide for 
the neutralization of certain waters and maritime trade routes, and such 
other and further action as shall insure, if possible, the peaceful mainte- + 
1 preservation of the sove: hts of neutral commerce 
3 dangers to which it is exposed through the extraordinary condi- 

s developed by the world's greatest war; an 

Sixth. For such other and further action as may tend, however re- 
motely, to establish permanent world peace. 

Resolwed further, That the t be authorized to appoint com- 
missioners to represent the United States at any such conference whether 
called by the United States or any other nation. 

Sec, 2. That in ease such intersational ce conference shall be 
called by the United States or any other na 

ereby appropriated, out of an 

ro 


h money in the Treasury not otherwise 
app pee for the expenses of the representatives of the United States 
a conference. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair did not catch the re- 
quest of the Senator from Wisconsin. Is it for the present 
consideration of the joint resolution? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. No; just that I might have permission 
to introduce it. I ask that it may lie on the table. 


Aira VICE PRESIDENT. The joint resolution will lie on the 
e. 


n the sum of $25,000 is 


POST OFFICE APPROPRIATIONS. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Louisiana 
yield to the Senator from Alabama? 

Mr. RANSDELL. I do. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I ask unanimous consent to submit a 
report from the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

Mr. RANSDELL. I yield for that purpose, but I can not 
yield any further. I must go on with my speech after this 
report is presented. I wish to be courteous to my colleagues, 
but I should like to go on with my speech. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the report will 
be received. Is there any objection? The Chair hears none. 

Mr. BANKHEAD, from the Committee on Post Offices and 
Post Roads, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 19906) mak- 
ing appropriations for the service of the Post Office Department 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1916, and for other purposes, 
reported it with amendments and submitted a report (No. 967) 
thereon. 

PRESIDENTIAL APPROVALS. 

A message from the President of the United States, by Mr. 
Latta, executive clerk, announced that the President had ap- 
proved and signed the following acts: 

On February 5, 1915: 

S. 5614. An act for the improvement of the foreign service. 

On February 6, 1915: 

S. 6839. An act extending the time for completion of the 
bridge across the Delaware River authorized by an act entitled 
“An act to authorize the Pennsylvania Railroad Co. and the 
Pennsylvania & Newark Railroad Co., or their successors, to 
construct, maintain, and operate a bridge across the Delaware 
River,” approved the 24th day of August, 1912. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by J. C. South, 
its Chief Clerk, announced that the House agrees to the amend- 
ment of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 19424) to extend the time 
for the completion of the municipal bridge at St. Louis. 

The message also announced that the House had passed a 
bill (H. R. 20975) making appropriations for the naval service 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1916, and for other pur- 
poses, in which it requested the concurrence of the Senate. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED, 


The message further announced that the Speaker of the 
House had signed the following enrolled bills: 

H. R. 20818. An act to authorize the Brunot Island Bridge 
Co. to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge across the back 
channel of the Ohio River; and 

H. R. 20933. An act extending the time for completion of the 
bridge across the Mississippi River at Memphis, Tenn., author- 
ized by an act entitled “An act to authorize the Arkansas & 
Memphis Railway Bridge & Terminal Co. to construct, maintain, 
and operate a bridge across the Mississippi River at Memphis, 
‘Tenn.,” approved August 23, 1912. 


THE MERCHANT MARINE, 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (S. 6856) to authorize the United States, 
acting through a shipping board, to subscribe to the capital 
stock of a corporation to be organized under the laws of the 
United States or of a State thereof or of the District of Colum- 
bia to purchase, construct, equip, maintain, and operate mer- 
chant vessels in the foreign trade of the United States, and for 
other purposes. 
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Mr. RANSDELL. Mr. President, I shall discuss the pending 
ship-purchase bill from a business viewpoint and explain rea- 
sons for supporting it. 

In order that we may have a clearer understanding of the 
present condition of our foreign shipping and the yarious 
causes that contributed to its decline, I shall review briefly the 
histery of our merchant marine. 


HISTORY OF AMERICAN MERCHANT MARINE, 


The early colonists of the United States were peculiarly fitted 
for the calling of the sea. Of English and Dutch extraction, 
they had in their veins the tang of the sea, and they or their 
immediate forefathers had braved the unknown perils of the 
trackless Atlantic to find a home in the New World. 

They inhabited a mere fringe of the coast; to the east was 
the broad ocean, while to the west lay a vast wilderness swarm- 
ing with savage tribes of Indians. Roads between the Colonies 
were few and poor, and possibly menaced by roving Indians; 
timber suitable for shipbuilding—pine and oak—grew in almost 
inexhaustible supply, while the virgin forests of the South 
yielded tar, pitch, and turpentine. All these things served to 
make the ocean the natural means of communication between 
the Colonies and the great highway of commerce. From inter- 
colonial trade it was but a step to foreign commerce, and soon 
American vessels, braving the terrors of uncharted coasts, 
fierce hurricanes, and ferocious pirates, were to be found in the 
harbors of the West Indies. Commerce between England and 
the New World developed, and no port was too distant to be 
the destination of these daring traders. The expansion of the 
shipping industry is shown by the fact that in 1769 the colonists 
built 380 ships, aggregating 20,000 tons. Edmund Burke, in his 
famous speech on conciliation with America, stated that in 
1772 the export trade to the American Colonies amounted to 
more than one-third of England's entire commerce. 

But not alone for peaceful pursuits were these vessels useful. 
When the Revolutionary War broke out and the newborn Nation 
locked with its mother country in mortal combat American mer- 
chantmen became American privateersmen. It is unnecessary 
for me to recite their exploits or sing their praises. Their names 
are emblazoned in immortal characters on the manuscript of 
our Nation’s history, and we, their children, are heirs -to the 
fruit of their labors, a free and independent Republic. Suffice 
it to say that while the Continental Government had but 30 
cruisers, 449 privateers swarmed the sea, capturing or destroy- 
ing in two years 733 British vessels, and conveying envoys and 
dispatches, and carrying arms and ammunition, gold, and pro- 
visions to the struggling Colonies. 

At last peace was declared and the star of the United States 
shone in the firmament of nations. 

It has been said that the years from 1783 to 1789 were the 
most trying time of the Republic, and this is no less true in 
regard to our merchant marine. 

By hostile legislation, encouragement of the attacks of the 
Barbary pirates, and every other possible means England en- 
denvored to crush our commerce. Benjamin Franklin wrote 
that the London merchants declared “if there were no Algiers 
it would be worth England’s while to build one.” So heavy 
were the blows that fell upon our shipping that national en- 
couragement became imperative, and in 1789 almost the first 
enactment of the new Congress was a law giving a 10 per cent 
preferential tariff to imports in American built and owned 
vessels, placing a heavy tax on tea imported in foreign bot- 
toms, and imposing lower tonnage charges on American ves- 
sels, 

The result was immediate, and our foreign commerce leaped 
from 123,893 tons in 1789 to 576,783 tons in 1796, an increase of 
460 per cent in seven years. In that year 94 per cent of our 
imports and 90 per cent of our exports were carried in American 
vessels, 

From 1793 on England and France were almost continually at 
each other's throats. The meteoric rise of Napoleon, the mar- 
velous triumph of French arms upon the Continent, the fierce 
and sanguinary naval conflicts, and the consequent total aban- 
donment of peaceful trading on the part of France, and the 
greatly diminished and harassed commerce of Great Britain, 
beset as were the trade routes by French privateers, opened up 
to American enterprise golden opportunities, The commerce of 
the world lay in our grasp. Of ships we had plenty, and vast 
fleets of American merchantmen sped to every part of the 
globe, carrying on the sugar trade with Cuba, importing in- 
gots, coffee, hides, and indigo from South America, trading with 
the farthermost parts of the Orient, and in a word exchanging 
the produce of the New World and the costly fabrics of the 
Far East for the manufactured products of Europe. “In two 


years,” says McMaster in his History of the American People, 


“almost the whole carrying trade of Europe was in their 
hands,” 

But England saw our success with envious eyes and regarded 
our rapidly growing shipping with a fierce hatred. We were 
threatening her commercial supremacy and giving indirect aid 
to her enemies. American commerce had to be crushed at all 
hazards, and drastic measures were taken toward this end. 
Everything was placed on the contraband list and England en- 
deavored to blockade most of the civilized world to our vessels. 
Our ships and their cargoes were seized upon the slightest pre- 
text. Napoleon retaliated in like manner, declaring every vessel 
which touched at any port of Great Britain to be a belligerent. 
England being short of men impressed into her service some 
7,000 American seamen and threw every possible impediment in 
the way of neutral trading. The situation was graphically 
summed up by Thomas Jefferson in his message to Congress, 
advocating the famous embargo act of 1807, in which he said: 

The whole world is thus laid under interdict by these two nations— 
England and France—and our vessels, their cargoes, and crews are to 
be taken by one or the other for whatever place they may be destined 
out of our limits, 

History records the complete failure of the embargo act, 
which absolutely prohibited the departure from the United 
States of any of our merchant vessels bound for foreign ports, 
and this, combined with the continued aggressions of England 
and France, dealt a severe blow to our foreign trade. 

In 1810 we had 984,264 tons, which shrank in 1811 to 768,854. 
e tonnage of 1810 was not again equaled until 1847—37 years 
ater. 

4 GRAPHIC PARALLEL—1800 AND 1915. 


Let me digress for a moment to draw a parallel. Trade con- 
ditions existing in the beginning of the nineteenth century were 
almost identical with those of the present day. If we put Ger- 
many and Austria in the place of France and the allies in the 
place of Great Britain, the parallel is almost perfect. The su- 
premacy of the allies upon the ocean has destroyed the vast 
trade of Germany, and the exigencies of this terrible war have. 
in a great measure, paralyzed the commerce of England and 
France. If we had ships, a rich harvest would be ours. A 
little more than a hundred years ago our forefathers took ad- 
vantage of the opportunities that came to them, though the 
hostile legislation and unjust oppressions of England and 
France prevented them from reaping full benefit. 

We, with equal opportunities, without a foreign merchant 
marine, are bound hand and foot. Not alone are we unable to 
send the Stars and Stripes to those ports where only the flags 
of England and Germany formerly flew, but the partial paraly- 
sis of our own foreign trade, due to the withdrawal of foreign 
vessels, has choked the great arteries of commerce and in- 
8 heavy loss and suffering upon all the people of the United 

ates. 

A little more than a century ago*we had ships, but were too 
weak to protect them; now we have the power to protect, but 
lack the ships. 

The War of 1812 again afforded opportunities for American 
seamen and vessels to show their worth, and during that con- 
flict our 517 privateers captured British ships valued at $39,000,- 
000. Indeed, without exaggeration, it can be said that our con- 
verted merchant marine bore the brunt of the naval war. 

After peace was declared by the treaty of Ghent, the United 
States and Great Britain entered into a so-called commercial 
reciprocity convention, which bound them to impose no discrimi- 
nating duties on ships or products in direct trade between this 
country and the United Kingdom. In accordance with this 
treaty, in 1815 Congress passed a law repealing the discrimina- 
tory duties on British vessels, and also enacted a general meas- 
ure offering to withdraw all discriminating duties in favor of 
any nation which did the same thing. Of course this only re- 
ferred to direct trade between the countries. 

England, however, had reserved the right to regulate trade 
with her Canadian and West Indies colonies, and the ink with 
which the treaty was signed was scarcely dry when she abso- 
lutely prohibited any American vessels from trading with the 
West Indies. This put out of commission an American fleet of 
80,000 tons burden. 

Proyoked by this and various other acts, Congress passed a 
law in March, 1817, forbidding the importation of goods from any 
foreign country except in American vessels or vessels of the 
country from which the goods came, with an all-important pro- 
viso, however, that the provisions of this act should not apply 
to those countries which did not impose siinilar prohibitions 
against us. 

The act of 1815, as has been said, applied only to direct trade 
between this and other countries; that is, we bound ourselves 
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not to discriminate in regard to British vessels dealing between 
Eugland and the United States or French vessels plying be- 
‘tween France and the United States, and so forth. By the 
reciprocity act of May 24, 1828, however, we offered to open the 
indirect trade on the same nondiscriminatory terms to the ves- 
sels of all foreign nations that would open their indirect trade 
to us. This would allow, for example, British vessels to ply 
between Russia, France, or South America, and so forth. and 
the United States, if Great Britain would permit our vessels to 
trade between these countries and the United Kingdom. 

Under the terms of these acts we have since entered into 30 
or 40 commercial reciprocity treaties with all maritime nations. 
These treaties forbid us to impose discriminating duties on for- 
eign vessels or their cargoes or to grant preferential tariff rates 
to goods carried in American vessels. Nor, can we discriminate 
in the matter of port charges. This makes it impossible, with- 
out the repeal of all these treaties, for us to foster American 
foreign commerce by the means which we used in the first days 
of the Republic. 

These were the golden days of American shipping. In 1847 
our foreign marine totaled 1,047,454 tons, the highest figure at- 
tained till then. Our ships were to be found in every sea, bat- 
tling the icy blasts of the Arctic Zone and traversing the furnace 
heat of the Indian Ocean. Swift-sailing packet lines, the fore- 
runners of our great trans-Atlantic steamships, were established 
between England and America. Our American sailing ships 
and seamen were at the top notch of efficiency, but their very 
confidence, in a great measure, proved their undoing. 

THE ADVENT OF STEAM, 


Though steamboats had been invented many years previous, 
it was not until 1840 that any real attempt was made to estab- 
lish steamship lines in transocean service. 

At that time England had a highly developed iron, steel, and 
con! industry which gave her an initial advantage in the build- 
ing of boilers and steam engines. In 1839 the British Govern- 
ment subsidized a trans-Atlantic steamship line, established 
by Samuel Cunard, to the extent of $425,000 per year, and one 
year later four steamships, the beginning of the great Cunard 
Line, began to make regular voyages on the broad bosom of the 
Atlantic in competition with our sailing lines. This annual 
‘subsidy was later increased to $850,000, for without Government 
aid it would have been practically impossible for private enter- 
prise to initiate the experiment. 

In the contest between sail and steam the latter was sure to 
win, but such was the confidence of American shipowners in 
their vessels that four years after the introduction of steam into 
transocean service a new sailing packet line was established 
between Boston and Liverpool. The contest was fierce and 
protracted, but unequal, and the result inevitable. The sailing 
lines operated until the opening of the Civil War, 20 years 
later, but the British lines captured a large proportion of the 
ocean trade. Quick to see her advantage, England subsidized 
the Peninsular Co., now the wealthy Peninsular & Oriental 
Line to the Far East, which encroached upon the business of 
Yankee East Indiamen. She also gave a liberal subsidy to 
the Pacific Steam Navigation Co., which traded on the west 
coast of South America. 

It is true that American shipowners could build steamships 
just as well, though not as cheaply, as the British, but without 
Government aid they could not operate them successfully in 
opposition to the heavily subsidized lines of England. In 1845 
Congress granted liberal mail subsidies to American steamship 
lines, and immediately American steamships sprang ‘into being. 
‘Transocean lines were operated in active competition with 
British vessels; indeed, so rapid was our growth that in 11 
years we drew close to the lead which our English rivals had 
secured in steam navigation. 

In 1849 the discovery of gold in California created a tre- 
mendous demand for transportation facilities, and as cargo 
space in steamships was very expensive our sailing industry 
was given another lease of life for a half score of years. The 
famous clipper vessel was built to meet the emergency, and 
had regular routes between New York or Boston and San 
Francisco, though when opportunity offered they made trans- 
Atlantic trips. Subsidies, however, were never popular with 
the people of the United States, and a widely voiced outcry was 
made against them. 

In 1856 the heayy hand of disaster fell swiftly upon the Col- 
lins Line, the largest of our trans-Atlantic carriers. Two of 
their four stately steamships were lost at sea, and in the same 
year Congress cut the subsidy in two. In 1858, in obedience to 
an almost universal demand, Congress altogether abolished sub- 
sidies, and this. combined with the outbreak of the Civil War, 
swept the flag of the United States completely from the steam 
routes of the North Atlantic. Our West India and Pacific 
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mail lines, though ‘handicapped, were not destroyed by this 
change in our laws. Just at this time, in 1861, England ex- 
pended $4,537,223 per annum and France $2,860,000 in subsidies. 

From 1847 to 1861 our foreign merchant marine had more 
than doubled, for in the latter year our vessels in foreign 
commerce aggregated 2,496,894 tons. In 1846 we carried 81 
per cent of the exports and imports of the United States, while 
in 1861 the figures had shrunk to 65 per cent. è 


CIVIL Wan CRUSHES. OUR MERCHANT MARINE, 


But while heavy foreign subsidizing had worked disastrously to 
many of our new steamship lines, the main cause of the decline of 
our merchant marine was the havoc wrought by Confederate 
cruisers, during the Civil War. The Florida, the Shenandoah, the 
Georgia, and, above all, the Alabama, under Admiral Raphael 
Semmes, scoured the seas and destroyed or captured hundreds 
of northern vessels. About 110,000 tons of shipping were de- 
Stroyed by Confederate cruisers, but that represents only a 
small proportion of the loss they actually caused. Owing to 
their depredations rates of insurance rose to an exorbitant 
figure, merchants refused to ships their goods in American 


rot or were-sold outright at a heavy sacrifice to foreign traders. 

On page 200 of the Report of the Commissioner of Navigation 
for 1914 we find that from June 30, 1861, to June 30, 1865, a 
period of four years, 774,652 tons of American -shipping were 
sold to foreigners—a truly colossal tonnage, more than seven 
times as much as was actually destroyed by Confederate 
cruisers. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Louisiuna 
yield to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. RANSDELL, I do. 

Mr. POMERENE. Can the Senator give us the number of 
vessels that were thus sold during that period? 

Mr. RANSDELL. I have not the number of vessels that were 
sold; but the tonnage, as reported by the Commissioner of Navi- 
gation, was 774,652. The vessels actually destroyed amounted 
to a fraction over 110,000 tons; so, you see, the tonnage of those 
sold was more than seven times as great as that of those actually 
destroyed. i 

In addition to this, the North converted many of the merchant 
vessels into warships, and used them to blockade southern ports. 
Others, again, were made to serve as transports for troops, guns, 
ammunition, and provisions, proving invaluable naval auxil- 
jaries. By means of these vessels, Gen. Burnside's expedition 
was conveyed to the North Carolina sounds, and Gen. Butler's 
force was sent to New Orleans. This mobility by sea gave the 
Union Army a great advantage over the Confederates, and 
should be an object lesson for us in the future. A merchant 
marine that can be converted into naval auxiliaries is an 
indispensable adjunct in time of war. But in another way did 
the American marine prove its usefulness. Many thousands of 
trained seamen were transferred to United States battleships, 
and thus the United States had a seasoned body of sailors upon 
which to draw. 

All these things combined caused our deep-sea shipping to 
drop from 2,496,894 tons in 1861 to 1,887,756 tons in 1866, a 
decrease of 1,109,000 in five years. In this year we carried only 
32 per cent of our imports and exports, instead of 66 per cent, as 
in 1861. The ships of foreign competitors naturally were also 
filling the vacancies caused by the withdrawal of our vessels, 
and the American flag almost completely disappeared from the 
trading routes, where once it was so well known. 

SWIFT DECLINE AFTER CIVIL WAR. 


After the war the people of the whole country were to a great 
extent impoverished by the drains of this terrible internecine 
conflict, and their resources were strained to the limit to repair 
the internal ravages it had caused. Little capital was ayailable, 
therefore, to engage in foreign shipping. 

Ships were now beginning generally to be constructed of iron, 
and British shipyards, owing to the lower cost of labor and their 
more highly developed iron and steel industry, could build them 
cheaper than American yards. 

Our navigation laws prohibited the introduction of foreign- 
built ships into our merchant marine, and this and other pro- 
visions of these laws were a serious handicap to the American 
shipowner. 

Another cause of paramount importance in the seventies, and 
even at the present day, was the fact that the wonderful in- 
ternal growth of our country, the opening up of the great West, 
and the unparalleled opportunities for paying investments on 
land rendered private capital unwilling to go into the shipping 
business. No longer was the United States a mere strip of land 
on the coast; our territory stretched from ocean to ocean, and 


vessels, and noble merchantmen were laid up in the docks to. 
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industries and enterprises unconnected with the sea occupied 
the attention of a great majority of our people. 

From this time until 1890 there is nothing to record save a 
steady shrinking of our deep-sea shipping. In 1866 we had 
1,387,756 tons of shipping, and in 1890 only 928,062 tons. In 
the former year we carried 32 per cent of our imports and ex- 
ports, and in the latter only 12 per cent. 

In 1891 Congress enacted a measure known as the postal-aid 
law, which granted a mail subsidy to certain steam vessels of 
the United States. While this measure worked some good, it 
was only by a strange combination of circumstances that it 
helped to establish a line of steamers operated by the Interna- 
tional Navigation Co. and running between New York and 
Southampton. This company now has four ships, the New 
York, the Philadelphia, the St. Louis, and the St. Paul, and is 
the only regular American trans-Atlantic line operating in the 
North Atlantic. 

When the War with Spain broke out 12 steamships from our 
merchant marine, including the 4 in trans-Atlantic service, were 
chartered or purchased by the United States, guns were placed 
upon them, and they became part of the fighting Navy of this 
country as commerce destroyers. 

In order to transport our troops to Cuba, Porto Rico, and the 
Philippines, the United States was forced to purchase or char- 
ter more than 50 merchant steamers, of which about half were 
foreign vessels. If in a brief conflict with a third-class power 
the United States found it impossible to secure sufficient suit- 
able American vessels for use as naval auxiliaries, transports, 
and so forth, it is evident that our facilities would be entirely 
inadequate and we would be under a very heavy handicap in 
the event of our being involved in a war with a first-class power. 

From 1890 to 1914 our foreign merchant marine has increased 
about 142,000 tons, and in June of last year we had a shipping 
of 1,066,288 tons. In 1890, however, we carried 12 per cent of 
our imports and exports, and in 1914 we carried only 8.6 per 
cent, with one exception the lowest in our history. 

Let me make one more comparison. In 1861 our combined 
imports and exports amounted to $584,995,000, of which 65 per 
cent was carried by our foreign merchant marine of 2,496,894 
tons. In 1914 cur combined imports and exports totaled the 
colossal sum of $4,258,504,000, of which only 8.6 per cent was 
transported in our deep-sea shipping of 1,066,288 tons. Since 
June, 1914, we have added to our foreign marine 62 vessels 
from our coastwise trade, aggregating 186,146 tons, and 123 
vessels built abroad and recently admitted to American registry, 
aggregating 455,000 tons; since June, 1914, sccording to the 
Commissioner of Navigation, there have been built in the United 
States and registered in our foreign merchant marine, 578 ves- 
sels aggregating 123,004 tons, or a total addition since June 
last of 714,150 tons. This gives us a total foreign merchant 
marine of about 1,780,150 tons at the present time. 

I have endeavored to trace the general outlines of the history 
of our foreign merchant marine. I have shown its wonderful 
vigorous growth, and its equally swift and disastrous decline. 
Some of the causes of these great changes have been set down, 
and I have reached the conclusion that is forced upon every 
man who carefully investigates the subject with an open mind, 
namely, that it is absolutely imperative that scmething should 
be done, and that promptly, to rehabilitate our waning foreign 
merchant marine. No longer can we remain idle and inactive 
while our deep-sea shipping, once the pride and glory of the 
American Nation, disappears from the ocean. 


REPUBLICANS ARE RESPONSIBLE, 


Upon whose shoulders has the blame, in great measure, rested 
until now? From the close of the Civil War until 1912—a 
period of 46 years—the Republicans held the reins of govern- 
ment 38 years and the Democrats 8. During all this time com- 
paratively nothing was done to give genuine aid to our mer- 
chant marine. The short periods of Democratic control were 
necessarily occupied with the enactment of needed legislation 
in accordance with Democratic principles, and even if the Dem- 
ocrats are to be blamed to some extent for their inaction, it 
can not be denied that the great weight of the responsibility 
rests upon the Republicans. 

Nothing they can say or do can exonerate them. But, worse 
than this, now that a measure has been introduced, which 
offers the first practical definite proposition in many years in 
line with a constructive deep-sea shipping policy, they have 
banded themselves together to obstruct its passage by means 
of an infamous filibuster, and have offered nothing in lieu 
thereof. i 

I see the Republican Senators smile, and I hope they will 
ease to smile until they offer something better in lieu 
thereof. 


Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Louisiang 
yield to the Senator from New Hampshire? 

Mr. RANSDELL. I do. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Did I understand the Senator to say that 
it was an “infamous” filibuster? 

Mr. RANSDELL. Yes; I think it is, under the circumstances, 

Mr. GALLINGER. The Senator is running pretty close to 
the rule, which does not admit of language of that kind. 

Mr. RANSDELL. I do not wish to give any offense to the 
Senator, and if that language does offend him I will withdrayy, 
it and put in the Recorp a milder term. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Oh, Mr. President, it is a mere matter of 
taste; that is all. 


AN INDEFENSIBLE REPUBLICAN FILIBUSTER. 


Mr. RANSDELL. Mr. President, for days and days the 
Republicans have erupted in denunciation of this bill. They, 
have launched their verbal thunderbolts, and the forked light- 
ning of their eloquence has played over our heads; like a 
Swollen stream the torrent of their frenzied oratory has rushed 
on, bearing upon its turgid bosom a thousand things, both con- 
nected and unconnected with the question of the upbuilding of 
our merchant marine. They have viciously attacked the bill 
from every point of view; they have thrown up their hands in 
holy horror at the thought of the Government, even to relieve 
the crisis caused by an almost world-wide war, entering tem- 
porarily upon the shipping business; and they have drawn 
heavily upon their almost limitless yocabulary to execrate the 
so-called iniquities of the measure, and then, assuming the 
guise of prophets, they have permitted their imaginations to 
take flight in the wildest realms of fancy and have predicted 
all manner and kind of evils that would befall the country as a 
necessary consequence of the enactment of the pending ship- 
ping bill. But, Mr. President and Senators, mark you, their 
efforts have been purely destructive, and nothing of a con- 
structive character has been proposed. For 38 long years the 
Republican majority has sat here in the Halls of Congress and 
watched our once powerful foreign merchant marine shrink 
and shrivel, and though they forced through the House and 
Senate under whip and spur their own pet legislation on a 
variety of subjects, they did practically nothing to give re- 
newed life and vitality to our deep-sea shipping. They have 
never built it up, and now they strive to prevent the Demo- 
erats from doing so. 

I wish to call attention to the fact that in spite of their caustic 
criticism they have not proposed anything in lieu of the pend- 
ing bill. If the Republicans are sincere in their opposition 
as statesmen and constructionists and not destructionists, they, 
should propose a substitute measure. But they have done noth- 
ing of the kind. No adequate plan to upbuild our merchant 
marine has been suggested by them. They are eager only to 
destroy. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Louisiana 
yield to the Senator from Washington? 

Mr. RANSDELL. I do. 

Mr. JONES. Has the Senator overlooked the fact that the 
Senator from Iowa [Mr. Cumatins] and also the Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Loben] have each offered a substitute, a 
whole substitute, for this bill? 

Mr. RANSDELL. I have not overlooked that fact, but I 
should like to ask the Senator from Washington if his party is 
seriously supporting those two measures? 

Mr. JONES. I think the Senator will find that the vote on 
this side will be pretty solidly behind those propositions, if they 
ever come to a vote. 

Mr. RANSDELL. Will the Senator please state which one of 
them he will support? 

Mr. JONES. I shall probably support both. 

Mr. RANSDELL. Can the Senator support both, I ask him? 

Mr. JONES. Certainly. 

Mr. RANSDELL. Why is it, may I ask, that your party did 
not attempt for 38 years to do something and it is not until the 
Democrats attempt to pass a measure that you find something 
you can support? 

Mr. JONES. The Republicans have been supporting measures 
during the last 15 or 20 years, but our Democratic friends were 
voting solidly against them and proposing nothing in return. 

Mr. GALLINGER. And filibustering against them. 

Mr. JONES. This is not the first time a filibuster has been 
used on a shipping bill, either. Not only is there a filibuster at 
this time on the shipping bill by the other side, but they have 
done it heretofore. I am rather surprised that the Senator 
from Louisiana, after his fulminations against filibustering, 


should be apparently filibustering on the proposition now before 
the Senate to recommit. Whether he is supporting the motion 
to recommit or not, he is taking the time of the Senate. 

Mr. RANSDELL. The Senator from Louisiana is not fili- 
bustering, and you can get all the voting you want before the 
day is over. 

Mr. JONES. Possibly we can reach a vote before the day is 
over, but it may be that we shall rot. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. Mr. President—— 

Mr. RANSDELL. I yield to the Senator from New Jersey. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. I wish to ask, if the Senators 
are so sincere on the other side, when during the past 30 years, 
except in the past two years, they have been almost uninter- 
ruptedly the dominant party, why in the name of God they have 
not formulated and perfected something like a shipping marine 
measure? ` 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President 

Mr. RANSDELL. I will yield in a moment. I was going to 
ask the Senator from Washington, if his party seriously is in 
favor of either the measure introduced by the Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Lovce] or that introduced by the Senator 
from Iowa [Mr. Cummins], why it has not prepared and offered 
it as a substitute and given support to it as a party? Why has 
it not been presented to the country as a measure that the Re- 
publican Party is supporting? The country knows what the 
Democratic Party is supporting, and we are entitled to have a 
Republican substitute, if there be one, and not a measure pre- 
sented by individual Senators. If the party is behind it, let it 
say so and present it so that the country may see exactly what 
it is presenting and just where it stands. I now yield to the 
Senator from Montana, 

Mr. WALSH. I should like to inquire of the Senator from 
Washington which of the coming substitutes we are to under- 
stand receives the approval of the Republican side of the Cham- 
ber, the one offered January 9, 1915, or the one offered February 
2, 1915? 

Mr. JONES. I will say, Mr. President, the chances are that 
if we get an opportunity to vote on either one of them either 
of them will probably have almost the unanimous support of 
this side of the Chamber. 

Mr. WALSH. I am glad to hear that. I should like to in- 
quire of the Senator from Washington if he will be able to tell 
us before the debate closes what the difference in principle is 
between the substitute of February 2, 1915, and the pending 
bill? 

Mr. JONES. When I have an opportunity to do that I shall 
certainly take the time, and be very glad to do it. 

Mr. WALSH. I shall listen to the Senator with great inter- 
est, because I have read it carefully and I am unable to dis- 
tinguish the difference in principle from the bill now pending. 

Mr. JONES. I am very glad to know that we are likely to 
get some recruits from the other side for this substitute. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Louisiana 
yield to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. CUMMINS. Inasmuch as the substitute which I have 
offered has been under discussion for the last few moments, I 
desire to say that so far as I am concerned no bill of mine 
will ever be offered to any caucus. I do not believe in caucuses 
upon legislation. I never attended one in my life, nor would I 
be bound by one. Therefore if I offer a measure which com- 
mends itself to a majority of the Senators I am very glad of it, 
but I think my disinclination, where the other Republican 
Senators would consider a legislative proposal and agree upon 
it and be bound by a majority whe may attend the conference, 
is the reason why my substitute is not presented as the declara- 
tion of a party caucus or conference. 


I desire to say further that nearly five years ago I offered- 


substantially the same proposal to the Senate, and if at that 
time the Democrats in the Senate had been willing to vote 
for it it would have passed the Senate. It did not satisfy a 
number of my Republican associates. I am very glad that in 
the progress of time there has been some change of opinion, so 
that at this time it is likely to be supported by substantially all 
my party colleagues and I sincerely hope by a great number 
upon the other side, because there is nothing in this question 
that has aught to do with a party organization or a partisan 
problem, 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President A 

Mr. RANSDELL. I will yield in a moment. I am glad to see 
that the Senator from Iowa is so earnestly in favor of legislat- 
ing to upbuild our American merchant marine. I believe he has 
always been in favor of it, and I give him credit for his 
action not only in that particular but in many others during his 
career in the Senate. But he has just stated that his party 
associates would not help him in that measure of his and there- 
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fore it failed. They were in the majority and they could have 
passed it if they had wanted to do so. If that was not satis- 
factory to them, they knew full well that the American merchant 
marine had shrunk until it amounted to practically nothing, 
and it was their duty as the party in power in both Houses of 
Congress and with a President in the White House to legislate 
on this most important measure for the welfare of the country, 
and they failed to do it. 

Now, I want to ask the Senator if he objects to caucuses, as 
he is pleased to call them, does he deny the truth of the old 
saying that in “unity of counsel there is much wisdom”; and 
if he does not refuse to go into a conference with his fellow 
Republicans on a great business question like this why have 
they not conferred, and if they have conferred is it a fact that 
they have agreed to support his measure? 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I do believe in counsel. I 
think there is nothing more helpful than a conference among 
men who may be supposed to have a common object in view. I 
say that I do not think there is great wisdom in that sort of 
procedure, but I am unalterably opposed to such a conference 
in a form that will bind the judgment or the conscience or the 
action of anybody. That is the difference between a conference 
in order to secure the views of those who may enter it and a 
conference or a caucus which ends with a binding obligation 
that, no matter what one may believe with regard to the meas- 
ure, he must vote for it or be subjected to criticism such as we 
heard so volubly and so emphatically and so disagreeably ut- 
tered the other day. 

Mr. RANSDELL. Mr. President, I am sorry to see that the 
Senator does not answer my question. I do not want to force 
him to say whether there has been a conference on his measure 
or not, but I should like him, if he can with due propriety, tell us 
whether or not his side of the Chamber has conferred on his 
measure; and if so, whether they intend to present it as a 
substitute for this bill? 

Mr. CUMMINS. If the Senator from Louisiana wants a defi- 
nite and specific answer, I will say there has been no confer- 
ence; but I am interested in the subject. I am firmly per- 
suaded of the wisdom of the substitute that I have offered, and 
I have taken occasion, therefore, to consult the greater number 
of my party associates, and in that way I have gathered their 
views with regard to the substitute. 

Mr. RANSDELL. Mr. President, without carrying it fur- 
ther, the Senator and his friends seem to have conferred enough 
to be a unit against this bill. 

I now yield to the Senator from Ohio [Mr. POMERENE], who 
wished to interrupt me. 

Mr. POMERENE. The Senator from Louisiana discussed the 
question which I intended to advert to. 

Mr. RANSDELL. All right. 

Mr. President, to resume. Not content with setting forth 
their reasons for opposing the shipping bill, if they honestly 
oppose it, they resort to preventive tactics that can not fail to 
merit the condemnation of all right-thinking men. 


VARIOUS REMEDIES PROPOSED. 


Various methods of rehabilitating our foreign merchant ma- 
rine have been suggested, and I shall examine them briefly. 

First. Subsidies: The Democratic Party is on record as being 
unalterably opposed to subsidies. Its principle is “ equal rights 
to all and special privileges to none,” and the Democratic plat- 
form of 1912 says explicitly: 

We believe in fostering, by constitutional ay sete of commerce, 
the growth of a merchant marine which shall develop and strengthen 
the commercial ties which bind us to our sister Republics of the south, 
but without imposing additional burdens upon the people and without 
bounties or subsidies from the Public Treasury. 

This is in strict accord with Democratic doctrine and prac- 
tice, and therefore subsidies need no longer be discussed. Even 
the Republicans during their 38 years of power since the Civil 
War either could not or would not pass a ship-subsidy bill. 

I wish to say in passing, Mr. President, if they failed to pass 
anything else they wanted to pass, I never heard of it. 

Public sentiment generally is opposed to and would not stand 
for subsidies. 

Second. Discriminating tariff rates and tonnage charges: As I 
have already stated, under the acts of 1815, 1817, and 1828 we 
hn ve entered into commercial treaties with all maritime nations 
under the terms of which we can not discriminate in favor of 
American vessels. The last Democratic tariff bill of 1913 con- 
tained a provision for discriminatory duties, but the Attorney 
General held that this provision violated our treaty obligations 
with many foreign nations, hence it has not been put into effect. 

Third. Government guaranty of private bonds: This is noth- 
ing but another form of subsidy which is abhorrent to the prin- 
ciples of the Democratic Party. 
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Fourth. Revision of our navigation laws: This last is the 
only one that needs any extended discussion; but the charge 
has been so repeatedly made that our obsolete navigation laws 
have restricted the growth of our foreign commerce that I feel 
it my duty to set forth a few facts to refute this groundless 
accusation. 

CONSTRUCTIVE DEMOCRATIC: LEGISLATION. 

In enumerating some of the causes of the shrinkage of our 
American shipping I mentioned briefly that formerly our navi- 
gation laws had imposed severe restrictions on the American 
shipowner, but on August 18, 1914, a Democratie Congress re- 
vised those laws and repealed their most objectionable features, 
including the provision prohibiting the entrance of foreign-built 
yessels into American registry, and since this legislation has been 
enacted by the Democrats it.can no longer be urged that it is our 
antiquated navigation laws that hamper our foreign marine, 

In examining the question of ships in American registry com- 
peting with those in foreign registry two main things are to be 
considered: 

First. The original cost of construction, on which depends 
(a) interest, (b) insurance, (e) depreciation; and 

Second. Cost of maintenance and operation, which includes 
(a) officers, (b) crews or manning, (e) provisions, (d) repairs, 
(e) coal and ofl, (f) equipment and safety appliances, (g) 
port charges, (h) general administration. 

Without going into the various causes that have created the 
situation, it may be stated as a fact that it costs less to build 
a ship in Europe than it does here. According to Mr. Bernard 
N. Baker, of Baltimore, an acknowledged authority on the sub- 
ject, a 10,000-ton cargo vessel costing $500,000 in Europe would 
cost $650,000 in the United States, or about one-third more. 
Mr. Baker told me personally that he secured these figures 
from a comparison of actual bids for the construction of the 
same vessel made by American and European shipyards, Pre- 
vious to August 18, 1914, our navigation laws provided that 
ships in American registry should be American built and owned, 
and prohibited the registration of foreign-bulit ships. 

It follows, then, that an American shipowner of a 10,000-ton 
cargo vessel formerly started with an initial handicap of $150,- 
000. He lost the interest on that sum during the life of the 
boat, had to pay for additional insurance to cover the increased 
cost of the vessel, and at the end of 20 years, at which time it 
is estimated by marine experts a ship has outlived its usefulness 
and is fit only for junk, he lost $150,000 more than did his 
European competitor. 

It is evident, then, that the foreign shipowner had a tremen- 
dous advantage at the very outset over the American, which it 
was difficult, if not impossible, to overcome. 

Realizing this fact, the Democratic Congress last session en- 
acted a law admitting foreign-built ships to American registry, 
and thereby at one swoop leveled the barriers and made possible 
the beginning of a real competition, so far as the original cost of 
the vessel was concerned. 

I wish to call the attention of the Senate especially to this 
fact: The Democratic Senate and House had to repeal this 
objectionable law. Now you can go into the markets of the 
world and buy ships. Formerly you were forced to buy them in 
America with a terrible handicap against you in the greater 
cost of the. vessels. 

Let us now take up the cost of maintenanee and operation 
and consider briefly in this connection the various items already 
listed : 

(a) Formerly our navigation laws required that all watch 
officers on merchant vessels of the United States should be 
Americans, but by Executive order of September 4, 1914, Presi- 
dent Wilson, by authority of the act of August 18, 1914, de- 
clared that all watch officers on foreign-built vessels admitted 
to American registry could be retained without regard to citi- 
zenship for a period of seven years. 

As a matter of fact, however, both native and foreign officers 
on American vessels receive higher wages than do those on 
ships of other countries. 

In regard to the number of officers a provision of the Hardy 
Act of March 3, 1913, requires on some American vessels one 
more officer than is demanded on corresponding foreign vessels. 
In the saving of this salary and because of their smaller salaries 
generally foreign vessels have a slight advantage. 

(b) Our navigation laws impose no restrictions in regard to 
the nationality of the crews on American vessels, and the number 
is about the same as on foreign ships. The wage scale is, how- 
ever, somewhat higher, and in this the foreign ship has some 
advantage, 

(e), (d), (e), (f) In regard to the next four items, provi- 
sions, repairs, coal and oil, and equipment and safety ap- 
pliances, in the long run there is little difference between the 
cost on American and on foreign vessels. f 


(g) On account of the various commercial treaties already 
mentioned, tonnage and port charges are the same on foreign 
and domestic ships practically the world over. 

(h) The last item is general administration, and in this, from 
the very bulk of their business, the British, for example, have 


the better of us. The expense of running a company which has 


two ships is much greater proportionately than that of a com- 
pany which has 20 vessels. Evidently, as our commerce in- 
creases, however, this difficulty will disappear. 

We have examined briefly the various items that enter into 
the cost of constructing and operating a merchant vessel, and we 
find that the charge that our merchant marine is hampered and 
restricted by antiquated navigation laws is practically without 
foundation. Whatever cause for criticism there may have been 
in this direction in the past has been removed by the en- 
lightened and farseeing action of the present Democratic Con- 
gress, which, by the act of August last, admited foreign-built, 
but American-owned, vessels to American registry. Since this 
amendment was made to our laws 123 vessels, aggregating 
455,021 tons, have been admitted to American registry to date. 

Let those glib critics who so freely attack our navigation 
laws, who make such sweeping accusations, who speak in glit- 
tering generalities, give us a bill of particulars and specify 
what section or sections of our navigation laws are faulty and 
handicap our shipping, and wherein and in what manner they 
compare unfavorably with the laws of other nations. 

But while our navigation laws are in a good condition, the 
foreign shipowner, as already mentioned, has a real advantage 
in the matter of wages. In addition to this, our competitors— 
the British, for imstanee—have a firmly established and well- 
organized business; they have regular lines to all parts of the 
globe, and their agents are in every market of the world. Their 
reputation is made, and they have many customers of long 
standing. They have their ships, docks, and all necessary ad- 
juncts, and many of them receive heavy subsidies from their 
Governments. 

On page 6 of a publication issued by the Bureau of Naviga- 
tion, entitled “Ocean Mail Systems and Ship Subsidies of the 
World,” we note that the aggregate amount of subsidies and 
other forms of contributions granted by foreign nations to 
their vessels is upward of $46,000,000 per year. 

By countries, the amounts of subsidies, and so forth, granted 
are as follows: 

Great Britain and colonles—— e e 
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Russia ä 1. 878, 328 
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COT St E Se HO CR Re r AER Ee eg TEER NT — 46, 907, 220 

On the other. hand, the only form of contribution by the 

United States to its merchant marine in 1914 was the sum of 
$1,406,014 as compensation for carrying mails. 

All these things combined and the further fact that the 

attention of our people has been turned so completely away 


‘from the ocean, their activities bent in other directions and 


their capital invested in other ventures, make it imperative 

that our National Government take some action to give new 

impetus to our shipping industry. The past six months have 

afforded us a costly lesson. The value, aye, the necessity, of 

a merchant shipping bas never been made so apparent. 
EXTORTIONATE FREIGHT RATES. 

The outbreak of the present war brought about a sudden 
withdrawal of belligerent vessels from our commerce; this 
caused a tremendous scarcity of cargo space, and thereby 
forced freight rates up to prohibitive figures. To European 
ports rates increased from 50 to 1,000 per cent. Thousands of 
tons of commodities unable to secure shipment were piled up on 
wharves or stored in warehouses. 

In a strong report by Mr. McAdoo, Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, and Mr. Redfield, Secretary of Commerce, to the United 
States Senate, published as Senate Document No. 673, Sixty- 
third Congress, third session, on page 15, we find that the rates 
on grain from New York to Rotterdam have increased 900 per 
cent since the outbreak of the war; on flour, 500 per cent; and 
on cotton, 700 per cent. 

On page 14 we find that the rates from New Orleans to con- 
tinental Europe, excluding Germany, on grain increased from 
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300 to 488 per cent and on cotton from 369 to 759 per cent. I 
am informed by the State Department that the present rate on 
cotton from New York to Bremen is $15.60 per bale and to 
Russia $18.85 per bale. When we remember that the rate last 
July to Europe was $1.25 per bale we can understand how great 
is the increase and how exorbitantly high freight rates are. 
The difficulty is not in finding markets for our products, but in 
securing transportation. Our small tonnage engaged in the 
foreign trade is entirely inadequate to cope with the situation. 
The vessels are earning tremendous profits, however, and it is 
perfectly apparent that the great opposition to this bill comes 
from shipowners and shipping combines. These, perhaps, are 
like the proverbial dog in the manger—they can not do the 
business themselves and yet they are unwilling for anyone 
else to do it. The small amount which they do handle is carried 
at such unreasonably heavy charges that it is said the freight 
on a recent cargo from Wilmington, N. C., to England and 
return exceeded the value of the vessel. Anyone can make the 
estimate for himself. On cotton, for instance, the charge is 
$15.60 per bale to Germany and $18.85 per bale to Russia. At 
those rates a ship carrying 11,000 bales to Bremen—as, for 
instance, the Dacia, which was purchased recently by Mr. 
Breitung from its German owners for $165,000—would receive 
$171,600 for its load of cotton; and if the same vessel had car- 
ried the cotton to Russia, its freight charge would have equaled 
$206,350. If we assume that the charges were equally as large 
on the return cargo, the amount for the round trip to Bremen 
would be $343,200 and to Russia $413,700, or considerably more 
than the first cost of an ordinary vessel of that capacity. 

Mr. KENYON. May I ask the Senator what would be the 
value of that cotton? 

Mr. RANSDELL. The value of that cotton would be some- 
thing like $40 to $45 per bale in the market at Galveston or 
New Orleans, The last quotation I saw as to the price of 
cotton in Germany was 16} cents per pound, which would make 
it something like $85 per bale in the market of Bremen. Previ- 
ous quotations in Bremen had been considerably higher than 
that. 

SHIPPING TRUST FIGHTING BILL, 


These figures in regard to freight rates and the total for a 
shipload of cotton, and so forth, demonstrate how colossal must 
be the profits of the shipowners. The placing by the Govern- 
ment of a fleet of merchant vessels upon the ocean would help 
to supply the demand for cargo space and inevitably lower 
freight rates; this touches the shipping combine in its most 
tender point, its pocket; and here we have unearthed the moying 
force behind the opposition to this bill. The Shipping Trust, 
through the tears and blood of Europe, is wringing from the 
American people extortionate freight charges, and at the first 
suggestion of a cut in its profits, through the medium of the 
present shipping bill, there arises a tremendous outcry against 
the measure engendered and fostered by the Shipping Trust. 

Mr. GALLINGER,. Mr. President, will the Senator permit me 
to ask him a question? 

Mr. RANSDELL. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Will the Senator explain just what is the 
Shipping Trust? Is it a European or an American trust? 

Mr. RANSDELL. I am inclined to think it is a combination 
of parties in both countries. We have not had it thoroughly 
examined yet by any committee appointed to find out about it; 
but it works, as is usual in such cases, in such an elusive 
manner that I do not know that you could exactly put your 
hands on it; but that it exists there is no doubt. 


Mr. GALLINGER. Did the Senator observe a few days ago 


that the district court of the United States for the State of 
New York, after hearing and inquiry, rendered an opinion that 
there was no such thing as an American Shipping Trust? 

Mr, RANSDELL. I did not see that. 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, may I take the liberty to 
remind the able Senator from New Hampshire that the ruling 
was not that there was not such a trust, but that the conditions 
of the war had practically dissolved it. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Yes; then it does not exist. 

Mr. LEWIS. Intimating not that there had not been such a 
trust, but leaving only the conclusion to the American public as 
to whether or not the European war had dissolved it. 

Mr. GALLINGER. But the contention, which the Senator 
from Louisiana is now making with great force, is that the 
Shipping Trust is interfering with this legislation. The only 
man who ever spoke to me about this bill is Mr. Bernard N. 
Baker, of Baltimore, who is supporting this bill, as the Senator 
from Louisiana has suggested. 

Mr. RANSDELL. Mr. President, I do not know whether or 
not anyone is interfering, but I hold in my hand a letter signed 
by Wallace Downey, which purports to emanate from the United 


States Merchant Marine Association, of 15 Church Street, New 


York. It is addressed to R. J. Corbitt, of the Corbitt Buggy Co., 


of Henderson, N. C. The letter was furnished me, I may say, 
by the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Summons], it having 
been sent to him by one of his constituents. It reads as fol- 
lows: 
UNITED STATES MERCHANT MARINE. ASSOCIATION, 
f s 50 Church Street, New York, January 29, 1915. 
Mr. R. J. Conntrr, 
orbitt Buggy Co., Henderson, N. C. 

Dran Sin: We are going to ask you to do two things, because we have 
got to do two things: 

First. We believe it a 8 eg Bcd every friend of the merchant 
marine to write to the Senators and Representatives from his State, or 
any other Senators or Representatives whom he can properly appeal to, 
to oppose the so-called ehip-purchase bill (the Alexander bill) by vote 
and voice as hard as he can; that socialistic proposition would surel 


involve our country in no end of difficulties abroad and at home, Will 
you not do this writing? 

Second. We have got to ask you to * us in our work by becoming 
a member of the association. This $10 membership fee, we venture to 
say, is about the smallest sum which any organization has ever invited 

ou to subscribe, but we will make every dollar of it do the work of 
wo—or ten—because we are spreading the organization and the propa- 
ssor everywhere we can just as fast as the backing of our friends will 
permit. 

You can mail us a check for this trifling sum—becoming thereby a 
member of the association for one year—in the positive assurance that 
it will be devoted to W this dangerous legislation and to propos- 
ing constructive and correct legislation at the right time, and in the 
positive assurance that we shall win, because we are right. 

Will you not help us? Will you not do the writing to your Senators 
and Representatives? Will you not enable us to use your $10 to help. 
make the work successful? mene are looking to us to defeat this 
socialistic shipping bill and then to take the lead in the constructive 
pamen We don't shirk the responsibility, but we must have your 

elp. Will you not give it? 
Faithfully, yours, 


WALLACE Downey, Director. 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, will the Senator from Louisiana 
yield to me for a moment? 

Mr. RANSDELL. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. LEWIS. May I read to the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire the ruling of the court in the case to which he referred a 
moment ago? It is taken from the Associated Press dispatches, 
and is as follows: 

New York, February 3. 

The Government's antitrust suits against the Prince, Hamburg- 
American, Lamport & Holt— 

Demonstrating what the Senator from Louisiana has well 
stated—the combination of foreign and American lines 


and other steamship lines, charging restraint of trade in freight and 
nen business between America and Brazil, and inst the Amer- 
can Asiatic Steamship Co. and others whose ships ply between New 
York and Aslatle ports, were dismissed to-day. 


In dismissing the petition agains: the Prince Line and its codefend- 
ants, which include a British !ine and two German lines, Judge La- 
combe asserted the combination complained of had been practically 
dissolved as a result of the European war. 

A dispatch from Washington quotes officials as saying an appeal 
probably will be taken to the Supreme Court. 

Mr. RANSDELL. I thank the Senator for his very appropri- 
ate contribution. Continuing my remarks about the Shipping 
Trust: Immediately every agency is started at work, and a 
systematic, organized campaign of opposition is begun. Money 
is contributed, letters written, speeches delivered, appeals made, 
the catchwords of “Government ownership” and “ socialism ” 
sounded throughout the length and breadth of the land, and 
heaven and earth moved to prevent—what? To prevent the 
Democratic Party from interposing the strong arm of the 
United States between the oppressor and the oppressed, and 
dragging the hand of the Shipping Trust out of the pockets of 
the American people. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, will the Senator from 
Louisiana permit me to interrupt him further? 

Mr. RANSDELL. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. GALLINGER. The Senator has read a letter from Mr. 
Wallace Downey. I Go not see anything bad in that letter. 
Mr. Downey is opposed to the present legislation, and he is 
using all the means at his command to defeat it. On the other 
hand, the Secretary of the Treasury and the Secretary of Com- 
merce are traveling over the country at the expense of the Gov- 
ernment advocating this legislation. I believe that that is more 
reprehensible than the attitude that a private citizen has taken 
on this bill. 

Mr. RANSDELL. Mr. President, it seems stringe, if Mr. 
Wallace Downey is such a patriot that he and his friends in the 
past have not attempted to secure some legislation to correct 
the awful evil under which we are suffering now. It seems 
strange that he does not present something at this time. He 
says, at the “right time” they are going to present some 
remedy. When will the “right time” ever come? Is not 38 
years long enough? They have not done anything in 38 years. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, the Senator is courteous; 
and I will ask him if he will yield to me a moment further? 
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Mr. RANSDELL. I am very glad to do so. 

Mr. GALLINGER. The Senator a little while ago said that 
no substitutes had been offered for this bill. If the Senator 
will turn to a publication on his table, the Journal of the pro- 
ceedings of last Friday, he will find, on page 13, that I offered 
a substitute for this bill and that it was laid on the table by 
the unanimous Democratic vote as opposed to the unanimous 
Republican yote in opposition to that motion; and if the Sena- 
tor will turn to the proceedings at the conclusion of the Fifty- 
ninth Congress, he will find that a bill that I had offered simi- 
lar to the substitute referred to passed the Senate, went to the 
House of Representatives, was slightly amended there, came 
back, and I made a motion to concur in the amendment of the 
House of Representatives, and it was filibustered to death by 
Democratic Senators. - 

Mr. RANSDELL. May I ask the Senator if that was a 
ship-subsidy bill? I have not had a chance to examine it. 

Mr. GALLINGER. It was a postal-subvention bill, enlarg- 
ing the subventions in the act of 1891. 

Mr. RANSDELL. Was it not what is commonly known as a 
subsidy bill? 

Mr. GALLINGER. It was known as a subsidy bill by Demo- 
cratic Senators, because whatever the Republicans offer in this 
direction is a subsidy, while the bill now before the Senate, 
which is the most abominable subsidy that was ever offered to 
the Senate, is not a subsidy, in the opinion of Democratic 
Senators. 

Mr. RANSDELL. I will ask the Senator if he can draw a 
distinction between a measure where the Government, as the 
representative of the people, would get the benefit of any 
profits that might be made and a measure where individuals 
would get it, as in the case he would seek to remedy by his 
bill? 

Mr. GALLINGER. I do not see where the profits are going 
to come from, inasmuch as both the President and the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury say this will be a losing venture. 

Mr. RANSDELL. Mr. President, it seems to me that there 
would be a very considerable profit if the business were prop- 
erly handled. It is a fact well established by the official 
reports that the ships of the Panama Railway Co. have earned 
something like $735,000 in the last 10 years. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, if the Senator will yield 
again, I would like to suggest to him that in my own time, 
which doubtless will come before this bill is finally voted upon, 
I will show that the figures the Senator has preesnted as to 
the profits from the Panama Railway service are utterly il- 
luscry and that, as a matter of fact, such profits do not exist. 

Mr. RANSDELL, I should be very glad to see those figures. 
The ones I have used were furnished to me by the highest 
officials of the company, and I believe them to be correct. An 
actual profit of $735,723 is given as the earning of the Panama 
Railway ships in the last 10 years. 

To resume, Mr. President, this letter which I have read is an 
endeavor by shipowners, or their friends, to create an arti- 
ficial opposition to the shipping bill. Note how cunningly it 
is composed: 

That socialistic proposition would surely involve our country in no 
end of difficulties abroad and at home. 

No proof, no facts; mere assertion. The two bugbears of 
socialism and international complications shaken before the 
faces of the American people, because the Shipping Trust does 
not want to yield its monopoly of transportation. I shall refer 
later to the question of Government ownership, but suffice it to 
Say now that it was not socialism for the United States to 
realize the dream of centuries and link the Atlantic and Pa- 
cific Oceans by excavating at a cost of $400,000,000 that master- 
piece of engineering skill and monument to American enter- 
prise, the Panama Canal; it was not socialism for the United 
States to appropriate $40,000,000 to build railroads that will 
cross the wilds of Alaska and open up to the world the incal- 
culable mineral treasures of that ice-clad land; it was not 
socialism for the United States to operate the ships of the 
Panama Railroad Co. at a total profit in less than 10 years of 
$735,723; it was not socialism for the United States to operate 
the Panama Railroad Co. crossing the Isthmus at a profit of 
$16,099,742.25 in 10 years. 

Mr. President, I submit at this point a table showing the 
profits of the Panama Railroad Co. by years, which I should 
like, without objection, to insert in my remarks. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. If there is no objection, it will be 
so ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

By years, the profits of the Panama Railroad were as follows: 


$1, 079, 892. 92 
48 


— $1, 710, 295. 03 
oa 10, 842. 58 


Total for 10 years 16, 099, 742. 25 


Mr. RANSDELL. These figures are given me by Mr. Ross- 
bottom, secretary of the Panama Railroad Co., and are a clear 
refutation of the charge that the Government can not operate a 
business profitably. 

It was not socialism for the United States to pour millions of 
the taxpayers’ money as subsidies into the pockets of ship- 
owners during the period prior to the Civil War; but, say these 
Shipping Trust propagandists, it is socialism for the United 
States to pay out its money, get ships in return, and operate 
those ships in this pressing emergency for the benefit of the 
whole people. And that is socialism. Why? Because that is 
different; that pinches the corns of the Shipping Trust and will 
loosen its grasp on the American shipper. 

But let us look a little further in this letter. Listen to this: 

You can mail us a check for this trifling sum in the itive assur- 
ance that it will be devoted to combatin, is dangerous legislation and 
to proposing constructive and correct legislation at the right time— 

“At the right time!” When? This phrase has a familiar 
smack. It is the old yelp of the special interests and the Re- 
publican Party. It means postponement, procrastination, de- 
lay—anything but immediate action. It is this cry that has 
caused these long, long years of Republican inaction and has 
fastened the grip of the Shipping Trust upon the throats of the 
American people. Sirs, this is constructive legislation, this is 
correct legislation, this is remedial legislation, this is emer- 
gency legislation, this is necessary legislation, and the right 
time is now, just as soon as we can pass this measure, in the 
teeth of opposition conceived and encouraged by such propa- 
gandas as this. 

GERMAN MARKET OPENED TO COTTON, 


Mr. President, through the efforts of the Departments of State 
and Commerce the German market was recently opened for 
cotton. The American ambassador in Berlin says that a con- 
seryative estimate of the market for cotton in Germany is 
2,000,000 bales, while there is also a market for 800,000 bales in 
Austria. 

Our ambassador further states the question is now how much 
of a market there is in Germany, but how much cotton we can 
get to Germany. 

In this connection I wish to say a word about the manner in 
which the German markets were first opened to our cotton, and 
to give credit to the man who was the pioneer in the moyement. 

When the Government official intrusted with the work of 
facilitating the shipment of cotton to Germany first called on 
the cotton exporters he was told by the largest firm that they 
would sell Germany all the cotton wanted, f. o. b. New York, 
eash against shipping documents. He went from cotton ex- 
porter to cotton exporter without obtaining encouragement. 
At last he saw a young man named W. L. Harriss, of the 
Harriss-Irby Cotton Co. He explained to Mr. Harriss that 
eotton was not contraband, and under the London agreement 
was the first of the excepted articles which would not become 
contraband in the future. Mr. Harriss replied, “Then my 
Government tells me that I can ship cotton to Germany?” The 
official replied, “ Yes.” Then I will ship it,” he said. 

He shipped 6,000 bales of cotton to Germany by Goteborg, 
Sweden. The banks would not finance the shipment, and he 
took $300,000 out of his own firm to finance it. Then he char- 
tered the EI Monte, and on being told that he could ship it 
directly into Bremen, sent a full cargo into Bremen. He car- 
ried marine insurance himself to the extent of $175,000 on the 
hull. The El Monte arrived safely, and the first cotton shipped 
directly into Bremen in the first ship carrying the American 
flag into Bremen for 40 years was sent by W. L. Harriss. He 
has now other boats going over, including two sailboats, which 
must be towed for a large part of the voyage. 

I believe that to W. L. Harriss is due much of the credit of 
getting cotton into Germany. He blazed the way and demon- 
strated that such shipments were possible. With what result? 
Shippers are now endeavoring to get boats to supply the Ger- 
man market, and cotton to-day, instead of selling at 6 cents, is 
selling at 9 cents in New York City. When we take into con- 
sideration the amount of money this increase will mean to the 
South, and then realize that it was one of the young Americans 
who came to the rescue of those Government officials intrusted 
with the work of opening up this market, I do not think too 
much credit can be given him. — — 
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In spite of all the efforts that have been made, however, there 
is still a tremendous shortage of ships, transportation. facilities 
are inadequate, freight rates have risen and remain above all 
bounds, and the fact that is strikingly apparent is that some- 
thing must be promptly done to afford material aid to our 
foreign merchant marine and to bring relief to our country, to 
enable present and future crops to be moved, for no one knows 
how long the war will last. The time for talking is past and 
the hour of action has come. j 

I do not know that the pending bill proposes the most effec- 
tive means to help our shipping industry. If anyone can sug- 
gest something better, my mind is open to receive it. I am not 
wedded to this measure, but in my opinion it is the first prac- 
tical proposition advanced in many years which seems to prom- 
ise a meed Of success, and I am for it until a better is offered. 

PROVISIONS OF SHIP-PURCHASD BILL, 

The shipping bill provides that a corporation shall be 
organized with a capital stock not exceeding $10,000,000, each 
share having a par value of $100. The United States, through a 
shipping board composed of the Secretary of the Treasury, 
Secretary of Commerce, and three civilians, two of whom must 
be men of large practical experience in foreign shipping, shall 
subscribe to 51 per cent of this stock and a like per cent 
of every increase, and the remainder shall be offered for public 
subscription. Its purpose shall be the purchasing, chartering, 
constructing, maintaining, and operating of merchant vessels in 
the trade between the United States and other countzies, and it 
shall begin business as soon as 51 per cent of the stock shall 
have been paid for by the United States. The Secretary of the 
Treasury shall sell what are known as Panama Canal bonds to 
an amount not exceeding $30,000,000, and the sum so realized 
shall be used to purchase or construct the vessels of the cor- 
poration. In return for these vessels the corporatiou shall issue 
to the United States its gold bonds, bearing not less than 4 per 
cent interest, and these bonds shall constitute a first lien on 
the property of corporation. 

The shipping board, subject to the direction of the President, 
is vested with power to vote the stock of the United States in 
the corporation. The bill authorizes the President to charter, 
lease, or transfer to the corporation vessels belonging to the 
War and Navy Departments fit for commercial purposes and 
not needed by these departments in time of peace. The vessels 
of the Panama Railroad Co. are also authorized to be transferred. 

One very important provision of the measuro provides that 
the vessels purchased or constructed by the corporation shall, 
so far as the purposes of commerce permit, be of a type suitable 
for use as transports or nayal auxiliaries, and that under certain 
conditions, in times of emergency, the President may take 
possession of such vessels, absolutely or temporarily, for use 
as naval auxiliaries or transports. 

It is further provided that, except as stipulated in the bill, 
the vessels of this corporation shall be subject to our navigation 
laws and to all rules, regulations, and liabilities governing mer- 
chant vessels under the principles of international law, to the 
same extent as merchant vessels in private ownership when 
duly registered under the laws of the United States, 

These are the essential features of the bill. It provides for 
the immediate creation of that which is most necessary to our 
interests—the nucleus of an adequate foreign merchant marine. 
Never in all the history of the United States has there been a 
greater need for ships and more ships than at the present time, 
and the pending measure will place upon the ocean a fleet of 
modern merchant vessels, aggregating more than 600,000 tons, 
flying the Stars and Stripes and belonging to a corporation 
in which the United States Government is a stockholder, which 
will be able to take full advantage of the golden trade oppor- 
tunities now opened to us. 

NECESSITY FOR GOVERNMENT AID, 

Mr. President, the opponents of the measure have made the 
echoes ring with the cry of “Government ownership!” They 
have charged that the Government is going into the shipping 
business, that it is encroaching upon the domain of private 
enterprise, that one step will lead to another, and then they 
flaunt in our faces the bugbear of a universal Government 
ownership tending toward socialism. 

The gentlemen on the other side, however, permit their imagi- 
nations to run away with their good judgment. The United 
States does not propose to enter indiscriminately upon the 
proper sphere of private industry. The situation existing at the 
present time is unusual, and must have some prompt and effica- 
cious remedy. In a great measure through the culpable inac- 
tion of the Republicans since the Civil War, our foreign ship- 
ping has shrunk, until now we carry only 8 per cent of our 
imports and exports. The unparalleled conflict in Europe, com- 
ing like a holt from sky, deprived us at one fell swoop, 


by the withdrawal of belligerent vessels from peaceful trading, 
of the major portion of our ocean carriers. This shortage of 
vessels has produced a terrible congestion of one of the great 
agencies of commerce and inflicted heavy loss and suffering 
upon the entire United States, especially the South. Private 
capital is either unable or unwilling to meet the emergency, and 
15 or the situation the United States must step into the 
reach, 

The principle involved is this: In times of pressing emergency, 
such as this, when a titanic war has clogged the wheels of com- 
merce and private enterprise is either unable or unwilling to 
cope with the situation, it is the right and the duty of the 
Government, with its vast resources, to come to the rescue, at 
least temporarily, even to the extent of engaging in private 
industry, for the benefit of the whole people. 

When we add to this the fact that the proposed measure will 
provide the nucleus of a greater foreign merchant marine of 
the United States, which will enable us in time to carry the 
larger portion of our exports and imports, as we did in days of 
yore, instead of having foreign shipowners earn the colossal 
annual freight toll of $275,000,000 paid by our foreign commerce 
prior to the present war; when we consider that such a merchant 
marine will prevent the recurrence of the present disastrous 
situation it can not be denied that the shipping bill is entirely, 
justifiable and bears much promise of future good. 

COOPERATION AND NOT COMPETITION. 

“But,” we hear our opponents say, the shipping bill will not 
encourage and increase our foreign shipping. It will stifle 
competition. No one will go into business in opposition to the 
Government, and on whatever trade route you find a Govern- 
ment-owned ship breasting the ocean waves, there you will not 
find a private-owned vessel.” 

Mr. President, this assertion is made without proof, and I 
deny it flatly. 

e object of this venture is cooperation and not competition. 
The corporation will not be so foolish as to defeat its own pur- 
pose by cutting its freight rates so low as to drive private vessels 
out of business. It will seek to place the American flag upon 
the ocean and not try to wipe it out. Its purpose will be to 
place freight carriers where none now exist, and where there 
are not enough to carry the commerce at fair rates, and when 
other American vessels are able and willing to assume the bur- 
den it will gradually withdraw its vessels from that trade route 
and place them on other less frequented fields where they can be 
advantageously used. 

The corporation will help to supply a need and will not en- 
deavor to crush those private vessels which are also trying to 
supply that need, for that would be diametrically opposed to its 
main object. And it will fix its freight charges at rates at which 
private-owned ships can profitably operate. 

WE CAN SECURE SHIPS. 

Another statement repeatedly made upon the floor of the Sen- 
ate is that the corporation can not secure ships except those 
German and Austrian vessels bottled up in our ports, and that 
purchase of these would involve, probably, a breach of neu- 


trality. 

Mr. President, I have given this point considerable thought 
and investigation and am convinced that this is not the case. 
There are five sources from which the corporation can secure 
vessels: 

First. The Panama Railroad Co. 

Second. American coastwise vessels. 

Third. Ships of neutral countries. 

Fourth. Ships of belligerent countries. 

Fifth. Construction of vessels. 

First. Panama Railroad Co. ships: The shipping bill author- 
izes the transfer to the corporation of the vessels of the Panama 
Railroad Co. These are 9 in number and aggregate 36,500 tons, 
which would form a nucleus for a larger fleet. 

Second. American coastwise ships: The inducements offered 
by greatly increased freight rates have caused a number of our 
coastwise vessels to register for the foreign trade, and, accord- 
ing to a special report of the Commissioner of Navigation, 62 
vessels, aggregating 136,146 tons, have entered our foreign com- 
merce to date. Many of our coastwise vessels are structurally 
fitted to engage in transocean trade between the United States 
and foreign countries. Surely quite a number of these spacious 
ships that ply between New York and New Orleans, or New 
Orleans and San Francisco, or San Francisco and Hawaii, or 
Seattle and Alaska, though coastwise vessels, are entirely quali- 
fied to engage in foreign trade. A letter to me from the Bureau 
of Navigation states that on June 30, 1913, there were 361 steam 
vessels of over 1,000 gross tons, aggregating 948,856 tons, in the 
coasting trade on the Atlantic and Gulf coasts, and 117 steam- 
ships of over 1,000 gross tons, aggregating 282,666 tons, in the 
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coasting trade on the Pacific coast, making a total of 478 steam 
vessels of over 1,000 tons, aggregating 1,231,522 tons, engaged 
in the coasting trade of the United States more than a year and 
a half ago. Since then the number has undoubtedly increased. 
Already 62 of these vessels, totaling 136,146 tons, have regis- 
tered in the foreign trade, and there is no reason why the cor- 
poration should not secure a number of available suitable ves- 
sels from those still plying in the coastwise trade. The yacan- 
cies made in that trade by the withdrawal of these vessels can 
easily be filled in time by the construction of new ships or 
otherwise. In my judgment the shipping corporation will be 
able to secure from our coastwise commerce quite a number of 
yessels suitable for deep-sea shipping. 

Third. Ships of neutral countries: Although the leading na- 
tions of Europe are at war, still there are quite a number of 
neutral maritime countries, whose ships, if necessary, the cor- 
poration could purchase without any suspicion of a violation of 
neutrality. Norway, Sweden, The Netherlands, Denmark, Italy, 
Spain, Greece, and Portugal all have merchant vessels that 
could be secured by the corporation to satisfy its immediate 
needs. 

Fourth. Ships of belligerent countries: There are interned in 
the ports of the United States 57 German and Austrian vessels, 
with a combined tonnage of 483,600 tons. The most important 
thing in this connection, even if we never acquire a single one 
of these vessels, is that there should be no breach of neutrality. 
I am convinced, however, that the President of the United 
States, who has shown himself to be a staunch and true friend 
of peace, will permit no action to be taken that would in any 
way involve this country in a controversy with any one of the 
belligerent nations. Assuming, therefore, for the sake of argu- 
ment, that the corporation would not secure any ships from the 
warring countries, I still believe that, with the nucleus of the 
vessels of the Panama Railroad Co., it could obtain a sufficient 
number of ships for its immediate needs from our coastwise 
trade and from neutral countries, and what further vessels it 
might desire at a later date could quickly be constructed by 
American shipyards. 

Fifth. Construction of vessels: The assertion has been made by 
the opponents of the bill that it takes from 18 months to 2 
years to build a vessel. Practical shipbuilders tell me that a 
freight vessel of from 5,000 to 10,000 tons can be constructed 
in 7 to 10 months. Mr. Bernard N. Baker, of Baltimore, in- 
forms me that two shipyards have made him offers to build 
10,000-ton freighters within 10 months, The Maryland Steel 
Co. shipyard at Sparrow Point, Md., could build a 6,000 to 
10,000 ton freight vessel in 11 and possibly 10 months. The 
president of the New York Shipyard Co., Camden, N. J., with 
whom I conferred personally, told me that they had under con- 
struction 7,500-ton cargo ships that would be completed within 
8 months from the time they were begun. The Newport News 
Co. builds the large Southern Pacific liners in a little over 8 
months, and there can be no question that within 10 months 
of the issuing of the orders to build, the corporation could have 
constructed in American shipyards a great number of freighters. 
It is highly probable that the need for ships will continue, 
There is no immediate prospect of a cessation of hostilities, and 
a year from now the world may still be convulsed in the throes 
of this terriflic struggle. 

As we have seen, the freight situation in the United States 
is yery bad at the present time, exorbitant rates are being 
charged on cotton, and so forth, to Europe, and we have every 
reason to believe that it will continue to be bad for a long time 
in the future, certainly until the end of the war, a period of 
time whieh no one can predict. 

The Napoleonic war lasted for practically 20 years; the war 
between the States of our Union lasted more than four years; 
Lord Kitchener is reported as having said that the war would be 
just beginning from the English point of view about the 1st of 
next May; and when we consider the marvelous resources of the 
countries engaged in this struggle on both sides, it is fair to 
assume that it will continue for several years. Some argue 
that the grain and cotton produced last fall have passed out 
of the hands of the farmer and say that farmers will get no 
benefit from this shipping measure, as their crops are now in 
the hands of speculators. Even if this statement be true, which 
I do not admit, it is also true that the farmer will have to 
market another crop of grain and cotto.: within the next 6 to 10 
months, and it will be just as necessary to have shipping for 
the next crop as for the last: And not only will shipping be 
needed for our crops, but for lumber and everything else which 
goes to make up the colossal foreign commerce of the Nation, of 
which lumber, for instance, can not be carried now at any price. 
Plainly, then, there is, and probably will continue to be, a great 
need of ocean carriers, and the only practical way to secure 


them and to afford thereby the nucleus of a greater American 
foreign merchant marine is proposed by the pending ship- 
purchase bill. 

BILL PROVIDES NAVAL AUXILIARIES, 

There is another yery important phase of this subject that I 
wish to discuss. We hear a great deal these days about the 
necessity for an adequate Army and Navy and strong coast 
defenses. Congressmen and Senators are urging the building of 
dreadnaughts and submarines in order that we may be pre- 
pared for a possible war. But it must not be forgotten that bat- 
tleships and submarines without naval auxiliaries are almost 
useless, and in the event of an over-seas war, troops without 
transports would be worthless. Naval auxiliaries and Army 
transports are just as important for the national defense as an 
adequate fighting Navy and Army. 

One provision of the pending bill specifies that the ships of 
the corporation shall, so far as the commercial requirements of 
the foreign trade of the United States may permit, be of a type 
suitable for use as naval auxiliaries, and the President is au- 
thorized in time of emergency to take possession of these ves- 
sels, absolutely or temporarily, for such purposes. Hence the 
enactment of this measure will make available a fleet of vessels 
that can, should necessity arise, be used as Naval auxiliaries or 
Army transports. 

Considering the measure from the military and naval view- 
point alone, therefore, and ignoring the commercial advantages 
that would flow from its passage, I contend that the $40,000,000 
it appropriates would be well expended in the creation of a fleet 
of vessels useful and, indeed, almost indispensable to both arms 
of the national defense in time of war. Let us be guided by 


‘the lamp of experience and take warning from the lessons taught 


by the Spanish-American War. During that war the United 
States chartered 4 merchant ships, which were conyerted into 
cruisers, and purchased 7 merchant ships, which were also con- 
verted into cruisers, and we purchased 31 tugs, 17 colliers, 27 
yachts (1 yacht loaned), 16 vessels of special classes—101 ves- 
sels, at a cost of $11,418,027. Of these 101 vessels used as naval 
auxiliaries, the department was forced to purchase 21 from 
foreign nations, as an adequate number of American vessels was 
not available. 

In his letter of January 30, 1915, to me, Hon, Josephus Dan- 
iels, Secretary of the Navy, says: 

The records of the Navy rtment Indicate that the purchase of 
fore vessels for use as auxiliaries by the Navy at the outbreak of 
hostilities in 1898 was made ee the lack of suitable merchant 
vessels under the flag of the United Sta’ 

Speaking of the war, Admiral George Dewey, in a letter to the 
Secretary of the Navy dated November 23, 1905, says: 

Considering the unpreparedness of the Navy De ent at this time 
as regards outlined plans for the procurement and fitting out of auxil- 
lary vessels in time of war, the time within which this auxiliary fleet 
was obtained was highly commendable to the board charged with this 
duty, but the commanders in chief of the fighting fleets were embar- 
rassed for lack of fast scouts and colliers, which embarrassment would 
have been still greater if the operations of war had been more unex- 
pected than they were and against a more active enemy. 

Is it the part of wisdom to place the United States at the 
mercy of foreign shipowners, who might by their refusal to sell 
us vessels place the United States in a most embarrassing situ- 
ation? 

Out of 57 vessels chartered by the War Department to trans- 
port troops during the Spanish War, 6 were secured from for- 
eigners; and out of the 27 transports purchased for use during 
that war and the Philippine insurrection, 21 were obtained from 
foreign shipowners. 

Think of it, out of 27 vessels purchased 21 were secured from 
foreigners. 

In a special report dated December 22, 1905, Lieut. Col. 
Smith S. Leach says: 

For the rtation of the Santiago expedition in 1898 the 
Quartermaster’s partment chartered every American vessel that 
could be obtained in the Atlantic ports during the 20 days following 
the declaration of war and succeeded in obtaining a fleet of 36 vessels 
ave: g 2,500 gross tons. The official records afford ample evidence 
that the safe arrival was due to the good fortune of continued fine 
weather. A severe storm encountered would have scattered the fleet, 
probably with great loss of life, and would have defeated the object ot: 
the expedition. There is nothing except its successful arriyal to justify 
its departure. > 

But the question naturally arises, granted that our facilities 
were inadequate in 1898, are we not better prepared now? 
Could we not now secure sufficient suitable American vessels tọ 
serve as auxiliaries and transports? Let us see. 

A letter received by me from the Secretary of the Navy, dated 
January 26 last, states that in the event of war t-> Navy would 
require the following auxiliaries: 


Forty scout ships of t speed, of which 15 are now in service; 5 
mine-depot vessel: 
capacity and s 


of which 2 are now in service; 25 colliers of great 
of which 10 are now in service; 10 tankers of great 
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of which 3 are now in service or building; 5 supply and re- 
frigerating ships, of which 5 are now in service or building; 5 hospital 
ships, of which 1 is now in service; 5 repair ships, of which 2 are now 
in service; 6 transports, of which 4 are now in service or building; 
10 dispatch boats of 18 knots, of which none is now in service an 
building; 10 seagoing tugs, of which 5 are now in service; 5 ammuni- 
tion sh pe of which i is now in service; 4 destroyers and repair ships, 
of which 4 are now in service or building. 

It will therefore be necessary at the outbreak of hostilities to ac- 

uire for nava! purposes, by ase, charter, or otherwise, at least 
the following number of auxiliary vessels: 

Twenty-five merchant vessels suitable for scouting purposes, 8 mine- 
1 vessels, 15 fleet colliers, 7 oil-fuel vessels, 4 ammunition ships, 
4 hospital ships, 8 repair ships, 2 transports, 10 dispatch boats, 5 sea- 
going tugs; 78 vessels in all. 


The next question is how many of these vessels could be 
secured from our present American merchant marine, and in 
regard to the most important of these classes, the following 
table, compiled by the Secretary of the Navy at my request, 
gives the best and most succinct answer: 


From this it will be noted that we would have to secure 
from foreign sources 19 large scout ships of at least 23 knots 
speed, 7 large and swift tankers, 9 large and swift colliers, 
and 3 tankers and 84 colliers of ordinary speed, a total of 72 
yessels which we would have to procure from foreign nations. 

MILITARY IMPORTANCE OF MEASURE, 


Let us turn now to the Army. In his letter of January 27, 
1915, addressed to me, Hon. Henry Breckinridge, Acting Sec- 
retary of War, says: 

We have found it necessary i 
forces in the Philippine 3 E 1 ny 
mar — when there was no abnormal military activity in the ppine 

From this letter it is evident that if the War Department has 
not always a sufficient number of transports in time of peace 
it would have to secure all additional ones made necessary by 
war from American or foreign merchant marines. 

To move our entire Regular Army with equipment would re- 
quire 53 vessels of 6,000 to 8,000 tons and 50 vessels of 4,000 to 
6,000 tons, or a total of about 596,000 tons of shipping. To 
move that portion of our Army that could be mobilized in 15 
days would require a fleet of approximately 460,000 tons. 

The War Department estimates that about 155 American ves- 
sels operating out of Atlantic or Pacific ports and aggregating, 
roughly, 600,000 to 700,000 tons would be suitable for transport- 
ing troops, animals, equipment, and so forth. Military experts 
generally assume that not more than one-third or one-fourth of 
these could be immediately secured, the others being at sea, 
and so forth, and without taking into consideration the fact 
that many of our vessels in port would be required by the 
Navy, there would be available only about 200,000 to 250,000 
tons of vessels as an outside assumption. This would not be 
sufficient to transport more than one-half of that portion of our 
Army that could be mobilized in 15 days, and we would be 
obliged to secure the other necessary transports from foreign 
sources. Let me mention in this connection that so short a 
time ago as 1907, during the Cuban intervention, out of 23 
yessels chartered by the War Department 14 were foreign. 

To summarize, then, in event of the outbreak of hostilities 
the United States would be forced to secure from foreign sources 
72 naval auxiliaries and a great many Army transports. It is 
unquestionably the part of wisdom to take steps to create a 
suitable merchant marine in order that in time of war we 
would not be dependent upon foreign nations for one of the 
-essentials of national defense. The pending bill will help to cre- 
ate this merchant marine, and, in my judgment, considered alone 
from the naval and military point of view, the expenditure of 
$40,000,000, which it provides, would be entirely justified. 

Indeed, if there were no necessity for shipping legislation 
except to provide an auxiliary Navy and suitable Army trans- 
ports, a greater expenditure than $40,000,000 would be fully 
warranted; and while I stand for the bill in its present form, 
believing it to be a wise and good measure, it would be a very 
decided forward step, even if it should be so changed before 
final passage as to provide only for suitable auxiliary ships for 
our Navy and transports for our Army, so constructed that in 
time of peace they might be used to carry the Nation’s com- 


merce to foreign lands. These vessels are liable to be greatly 
needed by the Navy and Army at any time, as I have shown. 
They are really essential to our national defense, and no true 
patriot can raise just objection to providing for them. If we 
had such a fleet now, they could be used effectively as commerce 
carriers, and would be of immense help in the present distress- 
ing situation. Such a fleet of auxiliary and transport ships 
would aggregate about 600,000 tons and cost approximately 
$40,000,000, practically the same in tonnage and cost as the 
shipping contemplated in the pending bill. 

SOUTH’S VITAL INTEREST, 

In conclusion, Mr. President, I wish to say that my section of 
the country is particularly interested in the pending ship- 
purchase measure. The South has suffered more than any other 
part of the United States from the war in Europe. Cotton is 
our principal crop, and the closing, to a great extent, of Euro- 
pean markets to our great product has worked a dreadful hard- 
ship upon our people. Cargo space is so inadequate that freight 
rates to Germany, Austria, and Russia are upward of $15 per 
bale, or more than 8 cents per pound, and even at that price 
transportation can not be secured. This rate of over 8 cents 
per pound means the difference between ruin and prosperity for 
the cotton planter. It is needless for me to elaborate upon the 
situation. Everyone knows that the food products of the North 
and West—wheat, corn, cattle, hogs, potatoes, grain, and so 
forth—have risen enormously in price, while the cotton of the 
South has glutted the markets of the United States and is far 
below its true value because of the inability of our ships to 
carry it to foreign markets. 

President Wilson in his very able address to Congress on 
e 8 last elucidated the situation forcibly in the following 
words: 

The Government must o 
wide—open them before it „ooo — To 

ther reasonable to ask private capital 0 them at a venture. It 

not a question of the Government monopo the field. It should 
wits pps provide ven where te tarsus eet at iat prose 
7 and then, when 55 5 eo pronta le to 
Government — 25 te withdraw. ` = e 

The South realizes the necessity of an American foreign mer- 
chant marine sufficiently large to carry its products and the 
products of the entire United States, as the terrible war in 
Europe has resulted in the withdrawal of foreign vessels from 
our commerce. 

We should, as far as possible, be independent of foreign ocean 
carriers in the transportation of our exports and imports, and 
the pending measure is the most practical means so far pre- 
sented tending toward this end. I can do no better than to 
close by calling to your attention the prophetic words of Thomas 
Jefferson, the great apostle of Democracy, which are directly 
applicable to the existing situation. They seem dictated by the 
voice of a seer, for he says: 

Our na tion involves still higher considerations. As a branch of 
industry it is valuable, but as a resource of defense essential. 

Its value as a branch of industry is enhanced by the dependence of 
80 . other branches on it. In times of general peace it multiplies 

rtation, and so keeps that at its 


proper level „ is to say, when those nations 
who may be our principal carriers shall be at war with each other—if 
we have not wi ourselyes the means of transportation, our produce 
must be in belligerent vessels at the increased expense of war 
he 5 and insurance, and the articles which will not bear that must 
per on our hands. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey and Mr. OLIVER addressed 
the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Tuomas in the chair). 
The Senator from New Jersey. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. Mr. President, I view with 
deep regret the situation in the Senate to-day on the so-called 
shipping bill. I regret it for my party and also for my country’s 
welfare, for I earnestly favor this measure. It is not all I 
desire, for I would eliminate the so-called shipping board and 
have the Goyernment deal directly with the question, but it is 
a step in the right direction. 

I hail with great satisfaction a Government-owned marine 
measure. For years I have pressed the Government ownership 
of railroads, telegraphs, telephones, and ocean transportation. 
Ready communication and transportation between the people 
of the world is a great civilizer and will prove a great blessing 
to our land. 

I regret the heat and hot words used by some of our Demo- 
erats to our colleagues. I do not sympathize with it. We are 
all Democrats and, I feel, patriots, however much we may dis- 
agree on questions of policy. I have disagreed with the Presi- 
dent on some administration measures and may again, but I 
know I was and will be honest in my action. And I feel we 
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should be as charitable to our fellows who may disagree with 
us as we are to ourselves. 

Mr. President, it must not be and it shall not be said that 
the great Democratic Party would ostracize from its member- 
ship men who think for themselves. Mr. President, I love a 
contender for his honest convictions. 

Who was it who wrote the lines?— 

In the world’s broad field of battle, 

= In the bivouac of Life, 

Be not like dumb, driven cattle ! 
Be a hero in the strife! 

Trust no Future, howe’er pleasant! 
Let the dead Past bury its dead! 

Act, act in the nyang Present! 
Heart within, and God o’erhead! 

It will not do to charge the splendid Senator from New York 
IMr. O'Gorman] as a traitor to and conspirator against the 
Democratic principles. Ah, no; the Empire State Democracy 
will repel the charge in stentorian tones. Nor will the country 
allow the charge of being controlled by selfish interests to be 
laid to the brilliant Senator from Arkansas [Mr. CLARKE]. And 
so I might go on, taking in the Senator from Mississippi IMr. 
VARDAMAN] and the other Senators who voted against us on 
this question. I have been a rebel once or twice myself and 
I may be again if my conscience and judgment shall so dictate. 
But, fellow Democrats, we can not afford to call each other 
names. I know we are patriots. We have a splendid mission to 
perform. Let us cease our quarrels and forgive and forget, 
that we may advance legislation for the people’s good. This 
can not be accomplished in an atmosphere of hate-and bickering. 
It shall not be said that the great Democratic Party finds fault 
with men who honestly think for themselves. 

Here I quote from an address of the President, delivered in 
this city on February 4 before the United States Chamber of 
Commerce: 


are told to see them, but look at them and see them for ‘hemseives, 
are told they are white when they are not white plainly 
a courage back o 


I believe this to be a patriotic, wise, and needed measure. 
These Senators are friends; they have stood with us in many 
battles for the people’s rights, and they will again. Senators, we 
want you; the country needs you and your aid in this measure. 
A dire need exists to-day in this land for ships. I have here a 
clipping from the New York World of January 27, 1915, in- 
sisting that now is the time of need and that the opponents of 
this measure have not proposed any remedy or method by which 
this relief can be given which, with the permission of the Sen- 
ate, I shall ask to print in the Recorp without taking up the 
time of the Senate to read it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, permission 
to do so will be granted. 

The clipping referred to is as follows: 


WHAT OTHER REMEDY? 


There is no dispute in Congress or here else over the conditions 
which the Government ship-purchase bill is designed to remedy, These 


are admitted. 
— to move American exports and imports 
offering is admitted. The burden of excessive ocean rates on American 


admitted. 

Senator Roor makes no denial in the course of his long 
against the pending bill, so far as it is reported. He is evidently 
agreed, but he offers no remedy. He is content merely to attack the 
remedy offered by the administration, 

Mr. Roor has a reputation for constructive sta „ Does he 
expect to improve it in pursuing his present course? at is his 
remedy for these agreed-upon conditions which are hampering our 
industrial revival? 2 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. I quote from the Sunday Star 
of yesterday a similar thought. The article is as follows: 

If the ship bill fails now, the question presented to the next 8 
and to the voters next year will be much larger than that cove by 
what even the President calls an emergency measure. We need and we 
want a merchant marine. We see the ue and necessity of such a 
possession as never before. We are in the pus of a man at a ferry 
2 pane business on the other side of stream and yet without 
a boa 

We must have boats, not for an emergency, but for every day and 
Sunday, too. We must be prepared at all es to carry our own 
ocean freights to whatever quarter of the globe there is sale for them. 
It will be a reflection on our inf ce and business capacity if we 
are ever again caught with no bottoms of our own to do our own 
carrying in. 

Mr. President, I desire it to be distinctly understood that I 
have no apologies for supporting this bill. I support it because 
I believe it a wise and patriotic step. 

The Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. GALLINGER] a day or 
two ago in his address made reference to our Spanish trans- 


ports which we bought in an emergency, and said they were 
sold at 50 per cent of their cost. Well, Mr. President, sup- 
pose they were; suppose they had all been sunk; they had 
served their purpose, and the Government and the people of 
the United States had had value received for all of them. It 
matters little to me if we had to sell these proposed ships for 
less than their cost. They will meet this emergency and will 
lift the burdens that now rest upon us. When the ship-registry 
bill was under consideration I then expressed my views in this 
direction. I felt, and I haye felt ever since I have been of 
thinking age—and I think more intensely to-day than ever— 
that the fear of the Government going into business is a buga- 
boo. Why, we are in business to-day. We are in the post-office 
business, which is colossal in its magnitude; we are carrying 
on a parcel post; we shall build the Alaskan railroad; and we 
have built the Panama Canal. Then, in Panama we are running 
successfully hotels, mercantile houses, and other things for the 
benefit of the people; and last, but not least, we are carrying 
on a very successful laundry there. I think some of us might 
look well to that. 

Then, with reference to the Panama Railroad and the ship- 
ping, we are carrying them on, and have been carrying them on 
ever since we acquired that property 12 or 14 years ago; and, 
as has been asserted here, we have realized over $750,000 net, 
while reducing freights half or more. 

As I said here a day or two ago, when the Senator from New 
Hampshire was speaking with reference to-Government owner- 
ship, the Government to-day runs the railroad down there. It 
has a railroad 47 miles long, which, in the days of its private 
ownership—I well knew the president of the road, Mr. Hoadley, 
and Mr. Smith, its treasurer—there was charged for a trip for 
a passenger to cross that 47 miles of road 825. Since the Gov- 
ernment has become the owner of the property the fare has 
been reduced to $2.50 for the trip of 47 miles, large numbers of 
workmen being carried free. That was the result. When this 
Panama Railroad was under private ownership they declared 
dividends of 20, 25, and 30 per cent, sweating it out of each one 
of the pioneers who attempted to cross the Isthmus. Their 
stock was sold on the market at 835 per cent of its par value 
after having declared bounties and stock and scrip dividends 
every little while. 

The New York American of January 23, 1915, has an editorial 
that to me is most convincing and forceful. With the permis- 
sion of the Senate, I ask that it be printed in the Recorp with- 
out reading. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection permission 
to do so will be granted. 

The editorial referred to is as follows: 

WHY THE SHIPPING BILL SHOULD PASS, 
Wasuincton, D. C., January 23. 


ven by the press of the country to the 
merican cargoes. 

wen to the blockade against Ameri- 
pping facilities. 


Much attention has been 
detention by the British of 
ot enough attention has 
can commerce due to inadequate 


The importance of the British detentions is largely diplomatic. The 
detentions of cargoes due to lack of ships are ¥ to the commerce 
and catamaran A of the apy eh 

8 by tie Bri justly ultimately must be paid for 
in Cargoes detained in the freight yards of New York, Jersey 
City, and other gou because of lack of ships on which to load them 
will not be paid for. They will be a loss instead of a profit. 


The cry of scarcity of ships and exorbitant rates comes from every 
Atlantic and Gulf Sap 
Since the outbri of the European war 5,803,014 gross tons of ocean- 
pus vessels have been withdrawn from commercial use. In July 
the rate on grain from New York to English ports was from 4 
cents to 5 cents a bushel. In December it was 16 cents to 17 cents 
a bushel, an increase of 300 per cent. The rate on cotton from New 
York to Liverpool in July last was 20 cents per hundredweight. In 
5 it was 75 cents per hundredweight, an increase of 275 per 
cen 
The rt trade situation, 1 stated, is this: The United States 
never had more ucts to ship than are now available, never had a 
greater — or its products, and never had less facilities to meet 


the deman 
Con; is secking to relieve this men gee peg situation by enacting a 
bill which provides for the investment of $30,000,000 in ships to be 
a Government-controlled corporation, just as the Panama steam- 
= ne is now run. 

here can be no doubt that an era of 
States would commence the moment cient ocean-carrying capacity 
was provided to fill the world-wide demand for American exports. 

Yet, strange and beyond comprehension as it may seem, a determined 
effort is now being made by leading Republicans in the Senate to pre- 
vent the enactment of legislation which would raise the disastrous 
blockade against United States rt trade due to shortage of ships. 

For 30 years Republicans in their national platform ve d 
= = of sr u 5 5 5 — te — — 
when it came e po g eir pa p y s- 
lation, the invariable method proposed was the Dorty Pioa of private 
shipping interests. They never could get enough public support for 
that proposal to put it through. Yet they persisted in its advocacy 
years and accomplished nothing toward the upbuilding of the 
merchant marine. 

Now, in a world-wide emergency, which presents to the United States 
an unprecedented commercial opportunity, Republican Senators are still 


eat prosperity for the United 
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fighting vigorously for private interests as against the national in- 
erests 


They won't countenance the proposal to have the Government itself 
furnish the much-needed ships. 

Intentionally, or mistakenly, they are fighting the fight of the Ship 
Trust, which does not want Government-owned ships, use it does 
not want to lose any of the enormous profits it is now raking in through 
. of the helpless rters. The Ship Trust is backed by the 

oney Trust, and both are ringing to bear their powerful influences 
to defeat the pending bill. These in 
work usually is effective. If the producers of the country want the 
ship bill passed, they must, witbout oer make it clear to the Repub- 
lican filibustering Senators that there will be a day of political reckon- 
ing for the opponents of the bill if it fails of passage. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. The Senator from Kentucky 
[Mr. Campen] said a day or two ago, “I warn you, do not pass 
this bill.“ On the contrary, I say to you, Democratic Senators, 
and to you, Republican Senators, I urge that you do pass this 
bill. It will again deck the blue ocean with our craft, each 
floating our starry banner to the breeze. I plead that it may 
go on and on to greet and reflect the morning sun of every 
clime; that it may dip and droop only to kiss the water of 
every sea. 

Our Republican friends have for 30 years promised an ocean 
marine, but their promises have been like the fruit of the Dead 
Sea, falling to ashes on the lips. 

Pass this bill and we will start up shipyards with the busy 
whirl of industry; the shafts and spindles will hiss and grow 
hot; the anvils will clang, crying out the notes of industry and 
of liberty; and all mankind will wear brighter and happier 
faces in consequence. 

Oh, but what do we run against? The Constitution of our 
country. Mr. President, what crimes and wrongs have been 
committed in its name! It is too often used as a buffer between 
men's desires and the people's right. In this crisis and situa- 
tion the Constitution is, as usual, rolled in as a breastwork 
behind which the opponents of this bill seek shelter. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I think it was Tim Campbell, of New York, who once 
said, “What is the Constitution, anyway, between friends?” 
Now, I do not go quite as far as that; but I will say that when 
the rights and needs of 100,000,000 of my countrymen stand 
on one side and the Constitution on the other, I will be found 
on the side of my countrymen though it may strain that ancient 
and honored document even to the bending point. This is a 
crisis, Why, you would roll our country back 100 years. This 
same argument was used when the pure food and drug act was 
pending. It was said, “Oh, go on and sell people sawdust and 
poison them for fear the Constitution in some clause might be 
infringed.” ‘The parcel post, the Alaskan Railway, and other 
measures were stoutly opposed on like grounds. 

Senators, I plead with you to pass this bill. It will bring 
relief, in part, to our country, for what avail bounteous crops 
beyond our needs if we can not sell them? Our wharves and 
channels of trade are clogged with treasure because of the lack 
of an outlet. 

To you, Senators of the South, I say it will bring relief for 
your cotton and your tobacco, and it will relieve your burdens 
there; to you of the Middle West and of the Northwest I say 
it will relieve you with your wheat and corn situation; to those 
Senators from New England and the Middle Atlantic States I say 
that, as I believe God lives, I believe the enactment of this 
measure will start the spindles in your mills with a whirr of 
industry and the clang of your anvils will resound to the very 
borders of our blessed land. Who will by vote or voice rise to 
stay the onward march of this giant Republic? Oh, it must 
not be; it can not be a Member of this great body who will 
interpose. 

Senators, a new dawn and a brighter day is near at hand. 
Your fellow countrymen ask—yes, they demand—your aid. 
Will you refuse it in the face of evidence on every side of re- 
turning and renewed prosperity and activity in trade and in- 
dustry, the starting up of great plants in all lines of work? 

Our friends on the other side roll as a sweet morsel under 
their tongues the fact that business has been out of joint and 
that there are still some idle shops and idle men. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, will the Senator from 
New Jersey yield for a question? 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. Certainly. 

Mr. GALLINGER. The Senator called attention to the fact 
that the passage of this bill would start up the spindles of 
New England. 

Mr, MARTINE of New Jersey. Yes. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Did the Senator observe that two or three 
days ago Faneuil Hall rang with the denunciation of this bill, 
and that the Democratic mayor of Boston made the principal 
address on that occasion? 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. I did not know that the 
Democratic mayor of Boston did that; but God help him if he 


fluences are organized, and their 


did [laughter], for, if he did so, he has lost his patriotism, he 
has lost his individuality and character, in my mind, by de- 
nouncing and opposing this measure. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, the Senator from New 
Tag is approaching me in a threatening attitude. [Laugh- 
er. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. Oh, well, Heaven knows such 
a thing is far from my heart. I love my fellows, and particu- 
larly I love my fellow from New Hampshire as a brother. I 
would not throw a straw in his way. He has led a wise, in- 
dustrious, and patriotic life; but still I say, with Dr. Watts— 

While the lamp holds out to burn, 
The vilest sinner may return. 

[Laughter.] 

I believe I have said you were patriotic. I believe you are; 
but my understanding of what constitutes a patriot and a 
statesman is that, among other qualifications, he should be one 
who would allay excitement, who would quell alarms, false 
rumors, and false impressions, and not fan the flame. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Will the Senator permit me to interrupt 
him? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
Jersey yield to the Senator from New Hampshire? 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. I yield. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I rise simply to say that I forgive my 
friend from New Jersey for having characterized me as he has 
done. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. I characterized the Senator 
only in the loveliest light. 

Mr. GALLINGER. There are a great many sinners in the 
world if all those who oppose this bill are sinners. 

Mote MARTINE of New Jersey. I only meant a political 
mer, 

Mr. GALLINGER. I want again to say to the Senator—I 
shall not take time to read into the Recorp even a synopsis of 
what was said at that great meeting at Boston—that New 
England does not appreciate the solicitude that the Senator has 
for her industries, which, he says, are to be revived by the pas- 
sage of this bill. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. Mr. President, I do net know 
just what was the meeting to which the Senator from New 
Hampshire refers, but I can imagine that probably it was like 
a meeting which they had down at the chamber of commerce, 
in Broadway, New York. I know the domination and the in- 
fluences that exist around there. I say they are not all patri- 
otic, but they are most uncanny and unholy in very many 
instances. 

A day or two ago the distinguished and entertaining Senator 
from Michigan [Mr. Smirx], who is a genius in the art of paint- 
ing word pictures, with no better material than fog and air— 
some might say hot air ”—painted in lurid glare and with high- 
est coloring the picture of to-day, as, per his words, that the great 
metropolis of this country, the city of New York, had 480,000 
idle men because of Democratic policy and the Democratic 
tariff. That is sad, if true. That great city has over 5,000,000 
souls within its borders; it is the chief port of entry in our 
land. Each ship entering that port leaves a large part of its 
human cargo there; and, for reasons that I need not now ex- 
plain, other than to say that its fame has gone abroad as the 
center and seat of wealth, culture, art, progress, charity, hu- 
manity, and hospitality in the Western Hemisphere, is it not 
most natural that some—yes, many—of idle humanity should 
drift and settle there? 

But, Mr. President, that you may grasp just what this great 
city of New York is, let me say that New York City is the sec- 
ond largest city in the world, with a population of 5,000,000. 
This is a 39 per cent increase in 10 years, or 1,300,000 human 
beings, equivalent to the combined population of Boston, Kansas 
City, and San Francisco. Only three States in the Union have 
a greater population, our own New York, Pennsylvania, and 
Illinois. 

Do you realize that the area of New York City is 327 square 
miles; that it contains 5,000 miles of highways, 2,000 miles of 
sewers, and 341 miles of water front? In 1910 alone $225,000,- 
000 was invested in building operations. There were 136.000 
births in 1910—a birth every 4 minutes, a death every 7 minutes, 
and a marriage every 11 minutes. 

Eight hundred thousand children attend public schools in New 
York City, and $30,000,000 is expended annually on educational 
work. There has been spent $140,000,000 for the 45 bridges 
over navigable streams, Assesed valuation (full value) of tax- 
able real estate in New York City is $8,000,000,000; in addi- 
tion $2,000,000,000 are exempt, covering, for example, Govern- 
ment, State, city, and church property. Fifteen and one-half 
million dollars were expended for police protection and eight 
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and one-fourth million dollars for fire protection in 1911. New 
York ‘City gives $10,000,000 annually out of the city treasury for 
public charity. 

But, Mr. President, what are the real facts as to idleness in 
that great city? After the extravagant statement of the Sen- 
ator from Michigan I wrote to the mayor of New York for his 
best estimate, and then verified his statement by two great news- 
papers of that city—the New York Tribune and the New York 
World—and I find that these authorities all prove ‘that this 
word painter of the Senate was only 400,000 men out of the 
way. Senators, I beg that this fact may not alarm you, for 
the soil of the State of Michigan, whence the Senator comes, 
is fertile to a degree, the air is invigorating; wheat, corn, and 
even figures grow beyond measure in that wonderful clime 
under the magic touch of her marvelous sons. What is the 
fact as to New York City? Let us see. The mayor writes: 

In response I will say that there are in New York about 2,250,000 
workers. According to the best estimate available, the number of idle 
men is between 150,000 and 160,000, 

The New York World says it is estimated that 150,000 men 
now lack work in New York. Professional agitators and others 
are trying to make the number appear larger—and, of course, 
I have no reference to the agitation which I heard here—but 
the number of unemployed dependents is only a small per- 
centage. The number of professional vagrants is 8,000. The 
increase for December last over that of 1912 is shown by the 
following figures: In December, 1912, the number was 1,162; in 
December, 1913, 2,260; and in December, 1914, 3,552—not an 
alarming figure. Mr. President, 2,250,000 workers are employed, 
and according to the best estimates I have been able to obtain 
the number of unemployed is about 150,000 or 160,000. So I feel 
that the statement of the Senator from Michigan is punctured 
totally and completely in the respect to which I have referred. 

Mr. President, in this connection I desire to call attention to 
a newspaper clipping detailing the story of business failures 
in the neighboring country of Canada, where no tariff changes 
have recently been made: 

CANADA BAD LAST YEAR. 


For the benefit of the political kinds of economists who were ascrib- 
ing all the business troubles of the last year to the change in the 
tariff rates, the study is commended of the figures from the neighbor- 


ing Dominion of Canada, which have just been made paie ese 
show the failures for 1914 to have been more than double those of the 
precedin pat the liabilities being, T vely, $35,000,000 as against 
ubout $17,000,000. Railway earnings during the yea’ 


io done „000, 
or over 6 per cent. The exports decreased over $20,000,000 and the 
imports for 11 months were over $60,000,000 less. The ined per 
mits for the four largest cities showed a shrinkage of over $29,000,000. 
As no tarif changes occurred in Canada, the cause or causes of the 
depression must be sought elsewhere, particularly as it also paspa 
that a similar state of :affairs existed in many other countries in North 
and South America and in Asia and Europe as well. 


Mr. President, it was my privilege during the absence of the 
Vice President to occupy the chair some evenings ago as Pre- 
siding Officer. It was then and there that the listeners in this 
Senate were thoroughly alarmed as with the burst of a cyclone 


with the ery of Soup houses! soup houses! soup houses!” | 
The Senator from Michigan ran the gamut from high to low 
and also, contrawise, to mansions in the skies. Why, God 


bless you, who would roll this as a sweet morsel under his 


‘tongue? I never knew of a soup house or a bread line in the 


‘great city of New York until the advent and the régime of the 


Republican Party with its iniquitous methods of legislation. I 


have seen with my own eyes a bread line a thousand deep and 


a thousand long standing at Fleischman's, at the corner of 
Broadway and Tenth Street, in the very dead of night. This 
sad sight was not, however, under the régime of the Demo- 
cratie Party, but under the régime and Presidency of the late 


lamented President McKinley. 


Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, will the Senator permit 


me to interrupt him? 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 


Jersey yield to the Senator from New Hampshire? 
Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. I yield. 


Mr. GALLINGER. I should like to suggest to the Senator, 
Mr. President, that that bread line of a thousand deep and a 


thousand long was greater than the Russian Army. [Laugh- 
ter.] 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. That may be a very bright 
observation, but the Senator knows when I said “a thousand 
deep and a thousand long” what I meant, anyway. [Laugh- 
ter.] That condition, I beg to emphasize, was under the 
administration of President McKinley, under the régime of ‘this 
highly moral party that would sacrifice heaven and earth to 


fill the mouths of the hungry man they so much love. What 


mockery and humbug is this charge! I beg to add, Mr. Presi- 
dent and fellow Senators, this was under the very shadow of 


the spire of the wealthy Grace Church of New York, ‘and as 
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this cheerless, shivering throng stood with shrugged shoulders 
and chattering teeth in that cold, cold night, what rich com- 
fort it was to hear the splendid, glorious chimes ring out on 
the still of the night, “Praise God from whom all blessings 
flow.” Why, Mr. President, I can almost see my friend the 
Senator from Michigan rise to offer an amendment to that beau- 
tiful hymn by striking out the words “Praise God” and sub- 
stituting therefor the words “Praise the Republican Party.” 

Oh, Mr. President, how about Homestead? I went there 
during that reign of horror, terror, and bloodshed; I went to 
see for myself and to counsel with the unfortunate ones. I 
do not want to revive its memories and its horrors; memory is 
too green to forget—I sicken at the thought—no more! No 
more! But I beg you, Senators, in the name of truth, do not 
hold up the theory of protection as the panacea for the evils 
that to-day exist. Mr. President, no human mind could have 
foretold the conditions that to-day exist. O God, for the day 
of peace! O God, for the day when men shall speak the truth 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President $ 

Mr. OLIVER. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, I always listen with much 
pleasure—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The absence of a quorum has 
been suggested, and the Secretary will call the roll. 

‘The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 
Smith, Ga. 


Bankhead Gronna O'Gorman Smith, Md. 
Brady Hardwick Oliver Smith, Mich, 
Brandegee Hitchcock Overman Smith, S. C. 
Bristow Hollis Owen Smoot 
Bryan Hughes Page Stephenson 
Burleigh James Penrose Sterling 
Burton Johnson Perkins Stone 
Catron Jones Pittman Sutherland 
Chamberlain Kenyon Poindexter Swanson 
Chilton Kern Pomerene Thomas 
Clapp Lane Ransdell Thompson 
Clark, Wyo. Lea, Tenn. Reed Thornton 
Clarke, Ark. Lee, Md. Robinson Tillman 
Colt Lewis Root Vardaman 
Culberson Lippitt Saulsbury Walsh 
Cummins Shafroth Warren 
Dillingham McCuniber Sheppard Weeks 
du Pont McLean herman White 

‘all Martin, Va Shields Works 
Fletcher Martine, N. J, Shively 
Gallinger Myers Simmons 

oll Nelson Smith, Ariz. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Eighty-nine Senators have an- 
swered to their names. A quorum of the Senate is present. 
The Chair recognizes the Senator from Washington. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Washington. 

Mr. JONES. I wish to ask the Chair if I am correct in under- 
standing that the proposition before the Senate is the motion of 
the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. CLARKE], to recommit this bill 
to the Committee on Commerce? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Such is the understanding of 
the Chair. 

Mr. JONES. ‘That is the proposition to which I desire to 
address myself. 

I always listen with a great deal of interest and pleasure to 
the eloquent, fervid, and earnest exhortations of the Senator 
from New Jersey [Mr. Martine]. I have heard these exhorta- 
tions quite frequently during the last two years, and yet it seems 
that ‘the beneficent results promised by the Senator never come; 
at least, they have not yet come. At the close of the first part 
of the Senator's address I was about persuaded to vote as he 
desired. He showed such a terrific picture and state of affairs 
and promised such glowing things as a result of the passage of 
this bill that I had about concluded to vote for it; but the lat- 
‘ter part of his speech was devoted to an attempt to show that no 


such conditions exist; and so I am now in about the same condi- 


tion that I was at the beginning of his speech. I doubt the 
advisability of passing the measure, 

I think a great deal of the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. RANS- 
DELL], but I do not think he treated us just right in the eloquent 
and splendid speech that he delivered. Some of us who have 
been expecting to get in to assist in the filibuster carried on by 
‘the other side have been waiting to address the Senate. When 
the Senator from Louisiana rose he had in his hand what looked 
like 8 or 10 pages of typewritten matter. I was congratulating 
myself, when I saw him get down to the last page, that he was 
about through; but as he concluded the last page he reached 
down inside of his desk and pulled out 15 or 20 pages more; and 
when he got through with that, and I was congratulating myself 
that the filibuster over there was about to end, he reached down 
and pulled out 25 or 30 more pages, and it worked us up con- 
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siderably on this side. It was a splendid speech, however; it 
gave us a great deal of information and it was presented in a 
very splendid way. 

Mr. President, the motion before the Senate is to recommit 
this bill to the Committee on Commerce. Those of us on this 
side of the Chamber have been ready to vote on that proposi- 
tion for a week. We have been anxious to vote on it for a week. 
We are ready to vote now. The Senators on the Democratic 
side of the Chamber have been filibustering against reaching a 
yote on that proposition. They have not only been promoting 
this filibuster by talking, but they have also been carrying it on 
by adjourning from day to day and by recessing over from Fri- 
day until Monday, absolutely and wholly neglectful of all the 
important measures on the calendar. They have been casting 
aside and putting back all the business that is pressing upon the 
Senate in order to prevent a vote upon this measure to recommit. 

The Senator from Louisiana [Mr. RANspELL] said that we 
had been hurling our thunderbolts, and that lightning had been 
flashing, and that nimbus clouds had been threatening on this 
side of the Chamber. He is entirely mistaken. He has located 
this terrific state of nature on the wrong side of the Chamber. 
All the thunderbolts that I have heard have been on that side 
of the Chamber for the last three or four days. All of the 
lightning flashes have been over there. All of these nimbus 
clouds have been over there. We have been very peaceful on 
this side, and in what discussion we have been able to carry on 
we have been discussing in a dispassionate sort of way the 
merits of the bill that was before the Senate. 

Mr. President, on the motion that is now pending I want to 
use just a little of the time of the Senate. I am doing it, toa 
certain extent, to help out the other side of the Chamber. I 
know they do not want to come to a vote on this motion. I 
know that they want time to be used, and I am glad to ac- 
commodate them. I like to do it; and while they have not ex- 
actly asked me to use a little time before they press to a vote 
on the motion, I know they will be glad to have me do it. So 
I am going to use a few minutes, and to that extent assist them 
in the filibuster they have been carrying on for a week, and 
have been carrying on to-day for three hours. 

In his speech to the American Electric Railway Association 
at Washington City a few days ago President Wilson is quoted 
as saying: 

Enterprise has been checked in this country for almost 20 years. 


This is a strange statement and, coming from such a source, 
an amazing one. Any man who stops one moment to reflect 
knows it is not a correct statement. That the President of the 
United States should make it in all seriousness is almost in- 
credible. It was made, however, in all seriousness before a 
body of representative business men, every one of whom knew 
it was wholly without foundation. It was no doubt made in 
perfect good faith and with the utmost sincerity. It forcibly 
illustrates the remarkable mental processes of the President 
and his utter obliviousness to actual facts. It is a clear, un- 
ambiguous statement as a fact of what every man and woman 
knows is not a fact. 

When I saw it I wondered if I had been or was dreaming. 
I wondered if figures of our growth, development, and activity 
of enterprise would not verify what my experience and observa- 
tion taught me. 

Why did the President make this statement? Where has he 
been living during the last 20 years? Does he know of what 
has been done during that time? Has he been in a cloister, 
shut out from all the great activities that have made the last 
20 years the most wonderful in our whole history of industrial 
development? Surely not. Then why such a statement? Under 
his leadership certain legislation has been passed. He has 
settled in his own mind that this legislation is going to be a 
good thing for business and enterprise. Because it has not been 
in force during the last 20 years he concludes in his mind that 
business could not have progressed, and so he declares as a 
fact that, waiting for this legislation, Enterprise has been 
checked in this country for almost 20 years.” 

He is most unfortunate in the period selected. Within that 
period it can be shown conclusively that enterprise was actually 
checked while his party was in power and that it has been mov- 
ing forward with amazing strides during the remainder of that 
period. The facts will also demonstrate that the statement he 
has made can be explained upon no other ground than that it is 
solely and purely a “state of mind.” 

What of our foreign commerce? Has it been checked during 
the last 20 years? In 1889 our exports to foreign countries were 
$742,401,000, while in 1898 they were $847,665,000, or an in- 
crease of $105,264,000. Our imports in 1889 were $745,131,000 
and in 1893 they had risen to $886,400,000, or an increase of 


$140,269,000. A Democratic administration went into power 
and Democratic legislation was enacted, and what was the 
result? In 18.6 our exports were $882,606,000, or an increase of 
only $34,941,000. Our imports were $779,724,000, or a decrease 
of $6,676,000. That shows a very decided check to enterprise 
in the foreign trade. What has occurred since then? In 
1913—and, mark you, this closes an uninterrupted period of 
Republican policies and legislation—our exports were $2,465,- 
884.000, or an increase of $1,583,272,000, and our imports $1,813,- 
008,000, or an increase of $1,033,284,000, or a total increase in 
our foreign trade or enterprise of $2,616,562,000. And yet the 
e aha says that enterprise has been checked during this 
per 

What of bank deposits? Have they been standing still? In 
1889 the deposits in national banks amounted to $1,442,137,000 
and in 1893 they were $1,556,761,000, or an increase of $114,- 
624,000. In 1896 they were $1,668,413,000, or an increase of 
$111,652,000. What has occurred since and after the close of a 
Democratic administration? In 1913 these deposits amount to 
$5,953,461,000, or an increase of $4,285,047,000. And yet he 
says enterprise has been checked. This is not all, however, in 
this field of endeavor. In 1889 the deposits in savings banks 
were $1,444,391,000 and in 1893 they amounted to $1,808,800,000, 
or an increase of $364,409,000. In 1896 they amounted to 
$1,935,466,000, or an increase of only $126,666,000. Some little 
check in the sayings of the people during that period, but what 
has happened since? The deposits in 1913 were $4,727,403,000, 
or an increase of $2,691,937,000. Total deposits in all the banks 
of the country in 1889 amounted to $3,776,410,000 and in 1893 
they amounted to $4,627,223,000, or an increase of $850,813,000. 
In 1896 they amounted to $4,945,124,000, or an increase of only 
$317,901,000 during Democratic policies, In 1913 they amounted 
to $17,482,344,000, or an increase of $12,537,220,000, and yet the 
President says that enterprise was checked during this time. 

What of manufacturing enterprise and industry? Is there 
any basis for the President’s statement in the condition and 
progress of manufacturing? Let us see. We have the figures 
only by census periods. In 1890 the value of the products of our 
manufactures was $9,372,378,000. In 1900, after a period in- 
cluding four years of Democracy, the value of the product was 
$11,406,926,000, or an increase of $2,034,548,000. After 10 years 
of uninterrupted Republican policies the value of the product in 
1910 was $20,672,051,000, or an increase of $9,265,125,000. In 
1890 wages earned by employees in manufacturing industries 
were $1,891,209,000. In 1900 they amounted to $2,008,361,000, or 
an increase of $117,152,000. I expect most of this increase came 
during the six years of Republican policies. At any rate in 1910 
the wages earned amounted to $3,427,037,000, or an increase of 
$1,418,676,000. Let these figures speak as to the truth of the 
President’s statement that industry has been checked. 

The tin-plate industry is one of the most eloquent illustrations 
of the beneficence of the Republican policy. In 1889 we pro- 
duced no tin plate in this country and imported from abroad 
735,779,000 pounds. In 1893, after we had placed a tariff upon 
such imports, we manufactured 123,606,000 pounds and imported 
628,425,000 pounds. In 1896 we made 359,209,000 pounds and 
imported 385,138,000 pounds, even with the check to industry 
given by a Democratic tariff; but in 1912 we made 2,157,055,000 
pounds and imported only 6,613,000 pounds. Would the Presi- 
dent call that a check in this enterprise? He might if he has in 
mind foreign enterprise. 

What of farming enterprise? Has it been checked? Let us 
see. In 1890 the value of our farms and farm property, ac- 
cording to the census, was $16,082,267,000, and in 1900 the value 
was 520, 439,901,000, or an increase of $4,357,634,000, and I ven- 
ture to say that this increase came about under the six years 
of Republican policies. I am justified in this statement from the 
fact that after 10 years of Republican policies the value of 
farms and farm property in 1910 was $40,991,449,000, or an in- 
crease of $20,551,548,000. In 1889 the value of farm animals was 
$2,507,050,000, and in 1893 the value was $2,483,506,000, or a 
decrease of $23,544,000. I expect this decrease came about in 
anticipation of Democratic legislation, because in 1896, after 
four years of Democratic policies, the value was $1,727,926,000, 
or a decrease—a decrease, mark you—of $755,580,000, while in 
1913, after 17 years of uninterrupted Republican policies, the 
value was $5,501,783,000, or an increase—not a decrease—of 
$3,773,857,000. And yet the President would tell the farmers of 
the country that their enterprise has been checked for 20 years 
and seriously expect them to believe it. 

What of railroad enterprise? Has it been checked? Has it 
been at a standstill? Let us see. In 1889 there were 161.276 
miles of railroad, carrying 492,430,865 passengers in 1890 and 
631,740,636 tons of freight, at 0.927 cent per ton per mile, while in 
1893 there were 179,834 miles, carrying 593,560,612 passengers 
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and 733,558,341 tons of freight, at 0.879 cent per mile, or an 
increase of 18,558 miles, and of passengers carried 101,129,747, 
and of freight, 101,817,705 tons, at a decreased rate of 0.121 
cent per ton per mile. In 1896, 186,681 miles and 511,772,737 
passengers and 753,716,562 tons of freight, carried at 0.806 cent 
per ton per mile, or an increase of 6,847 miles of road and a 
decrease of 81,787,875 passengers carried and an increase of 
20,158,221 tons of freight, at a decrease of 0.073 cent per ton per 
mile. While a little more freight was carried during that period 
of Democratic depression, the people did not do so much travel- 
ing. But see what they have done since that time. In 1912 
railroad mileage was 258,033, and passengers carried 1,004,- 
081,346, and freight 1,844,977,673, at 0.744 cent per ton per mile, 
or an increase in mileage of 71,352, and of passengers carried 
492,208,609—mark you, this is an increase, not a decrease—and 
of freight 1,091,261,111, at a decrease of 0.062 cent per ton per 
mile; and yet the President says “enterprise has been checked ” 
for 20 years. Does he really mean it, or was he chuckling” 
when he said it? 
In 1889 the Western Union Telegraph Co. had 647,697 miles 
of wire and transmitted 54,108,326 messages and received $20,- 
783.194, while in 1893 it had 739,201 miles of wire and trans- 
mitted 66,591,853 messages and received $24,978,443. This 
showed an increase of 91,512 miles of wire, 12,483,527 messages, 
and $4,195,249 in receipts. In 1896 it had 826,929 miles of wire 
and sent 58,760,444 messages and received $22,612,736, or, while 
there was an increase of 7,726 miles of wire, it sent 7,831,409 
fewer messages and received $2,365,707 less in business. That 
was during the four years of Democratic policy. In 1913 it had 
1,562,497 miles of wire, and in 1912—these are the latest dates 
for which I have these figures—it sent 90,000,000 messages and 
received $47,423,448, or an increase in mileage wire of 735,568 
miles. That is more mileage than it had in 1889, almost as much 
mileage as it had at the close of the four years of Democratic 
policy in 1896 and 1897; yet from 1896 until 1912 there was an 
actiial increase in mileage wire of 735,568 miles, in messages 
sent of 31,239,556, and in money received of $24,810,707. If 
other enterprises have not been checked more than the Western 
Union, they haye not suffered much, and all of them would be 
glad to continue being “ checked” in that sort of way. 
Government enterprises have not been “checked” either, and 
their progress indicates what has been common to all industries 
or enterprises. In 1889 we spent in salaries to teachers in our 
public schools $87,568,000, and for all purposes $132,539,000, and 
in 1893 we spent for salaries $104,560,000, and for all purposes 
$164,171,000, or an increase of salaries of $16,992,000 and for all 


purposes $31,632,000. In 1896 we spent for salaries $117,139,000, 


and for all purposes $183,498,000, or during the Democratic 
period we increased our expenditures for teachers only $12,- 
579,000, and for all purposes only $19,327,000. In 1912 we spent 
for salaries $283,798,000, and for all purposes $482,315,000, or 
an increase for salaries of $166,659,000, and for all purposes an 
increase of $298,817,000. 

Mr. President, while industrial enterprise was going with 
leaps and bounds we also went with leaps and bounds in our 
educational development and in our civilizing advantages. 

Would the President have us believe that our great educa- 
tional enterprise has been checked for almost 20 years in the 
face of such evidence of progress as this? 

What of our postal business? Does it show that business has 
been “checked”? Let us see. In 1889 stamps issued were 
1,961,980,000 and postal receipts were $56,175,000, and in 1893 
stamps issued were 2, 750,293,000 and gross receipts were 

75,896,000, or an increase in stamps of 788,313,000 and an 
increase in gross receipts of $19,721,000. In 1896 the stamps 
issued were 3,025,481,000 and the gross receipts $82,499,000, or 
an increase in stamps issued of 275,188,000, or only about one- 
third of the increase of the four preceding years under Repub- 
lican policy. 

Of gross receipts the amount was $6,603,000, while near the 
close of this 20-year period during which the President says 
that enterprise was checked and during the year 1913 the 
stamps sold were 10,962,358,000 and the gross receipts $266,- 
619,000, or an increase in stamp sales of 7,936,877,000 and of 
gross receipts $184,120,000. 

Need any more be said? Need any more facts be presented 
to show the utter absurdity of the statement that “enterprise 
has been checked in this country for almost 20 years“? What 
sort of psychology“ leads to a declaration of this sort in the 
face of experience and such facts as these? It is a sort new, 
strange, and unknown to me, Mr. President, where the figures 
are available they will confirm what everyone knows, that 
“enterprise has been checked” during the last two years, not 
for 20 years, but during the last two years; and that the only 
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time it has been checked during the last 20 years has been 
while the Democratic Party has been in power and Democratic 
policies in force. 


Mr. COLT. Mr. President 
kis PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Rhode 
Island. 


Mr. COLT. Mr. President, in this world crisis, when the 
most powerful nations of the earth are engaged in a life-and- 
death struggle, the Government of the United States proposes 
by this bill to enter upon a novel experiment never before 
attempted by any nation and which can not but lead to serious 
international complications, 

Under international law the rights and duties of the sover- 
eign and the rights and duties of the subject are absolutely in- 
consistent and irreconcilable. This is because international law 
is a law between sovereign States solely and exclusively and 
because the subject owes no duty to any government or sover- 
eign other than his own. And yet the United States in this 
proposed legislation is attempting to occupy this dual position 
of sovereign and subject in a most important branch of our 
international relations. In other words, under this bill the 
United States will have two classes of ships in which it will 
occupy the position of sovereign with respect to one class and 
the position of subject with respect to the other class. Inter- 
national law makes no provision for such a situation, and no 
nation has ever attempted to carry out such a scheme. For a 
great neutral Nation like the United States to make the attempt 
at this critical time is certainly a hazardous undertaking. 

A neutral sovereign under international law is charged with 
the duty of maintaining a strict neutrality toward belligerents. 
Neutrality signifies impartiality. It means that the neutral 
sovereign shall in no way favor one side or the other; that he 
shall not do anything for one which the other regards as injuri- 
ous; that he shall not aid, directly or indirectly, either belliger- 
ent. For a neutral sovereign to carry contraband or conditional 
contraband to one of the belligerents would clearly be a breach 
of neutrality, and for a neutral sovereign to carry other sup- 
plies to a belligerent—except those intended to relieve the sick 
and wounded—might under some circumstances be considered an 
unneutral act; and, again, the purchase by a neutral sovereign 
of the interned ships of one of the belligerents would mani- 
festly be regarded by the other belligerent as an unneutral act. 
This question is entirely outside of the question about which 
there has been so much discussion—whether the bona fide trans- 
fer of a belligerent ship to a neutral flag is valid or void. That 
rule contemplates the purchase by a neutral subject, and it has 
little or no bearing on the broad question of neutrality involved 
in such purchase by a neutral sovereign. 

On the other hand, the doctrine of neutrality has no applica- 
tion to a neutral subject. A neutral subject owes no neutral 
duty to belligerents. His purchase of interned ships from a 
belligerent, his carriage of contraband or conditional contra- 
band to a belligerent involves no breach of neutrality. To be 
sure, the other belligerent may seize and confiscate his ships 
and their cargoes, but this is simply the right of self-protection 
conferred upon a belligerent by international law. 

This distinction between the rights and duties of the sovereign 
and of the citizen or subject is illustrated in a recent circular 
issued by the Department of State on the subject of contraband 
and neutrality : i 

For the Government of the United States itself to sell to a belligerent 
nation would be an unneutral act, but for a private individual to sell to 
a belligerent any 8 of the United States is neither unlawful nor 
unneutral nor within the power of the Executive to prevent or control. 

Again, the ships of a neutral sovereign, under international 
law, are protected from the right of search, seizure, and confis- 
cation. This is one of the privileges which attach to sover- 
eignty under international law. 

On the other hand, the ships of a neutral subject are liable 
to search, seizure, and confiscation. This, as already stated, is 
a right accorded to a belligerent on the ground of self-protection. 

The United States stands before the world to-day as a great 
neutral power charged with the high duty of maintaining a 
strict neutrality and with all her public ships enjoying the im- 
munities and privileges accorded a sovereign under interna- 
tional law. 

Now, it is proposed by this bill that the United States shall . 
purchase and operate merchant ships to engage in foreign com- 
merce. It is further provided that all these ships shall be 
owned by a corporation in which the Government shall be the 
sole or majority stockholder. It is in this way that the Gov- 
ernment is to become merely a stockholder in a private corpora- 
tion, so that its position with respect to these ships will be that 
of a subject or private individual, and by this means it is 
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sought to avoid all the complications which might arise if the 
Government were the owner. 

As Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. McAdoo, says: 

The idea im haying the Government take the controlling interest in 
the company instead of pas these ships directly as a Government 
operation is, of course, to avoid any — 1 resulting 
from the Government itself going into the shi usiness, 

The Government would stand in relation to such a corporation ex- 
actly as any individual stockholder does to a corporation which he 
is interested. 

According to the theory of this bill, then, the United States 
is to descend from its high position of sovereign with respect 
to these ships and become a mere subject, and thus escape all 
the duties and responsibilities of neutrality which only attach 
themselves to the sovereign under international law. Such 
being the status of these ships they may be seized and con- 
fiscated for the carriage of contraband or conditional contra- 
band as any private-owned ship; and here the responsibility of 
the Government would end and no charge could be made that 
there had been any breach of neutrality. 

In order to fortify this position, the bill further provides: 
And all vessels acquired under this act or in which the United States 
shall otherwise be interested as owner, in whole or in part, * * * 
shall, when and while employed solely as merchant vessels, be in all 
respects subject to all laws, regulations, and liabilities governing mer- 
chant vessels, in like manner and to the same extent as merchant ves- 
sels in private ownership when duly registered under the laws of the 
United States, 

We have then the attempt made by this bill to relegate the 
United States from the position of sovereign to that of subject 
with regard to these ships, so that the Government will then 
have two classes of ships—its public ships, in which it stands in 
the position of sovereign with all the responsibilities of neu- 
trality, and at the same time with all the privileges which are 
incident to sovereignty; and a merchant marine, in which the 
United States stands in the position of a neutral subject with 
all the rights and liabilities which attach themselves to a 
subject. 

Now, it should be observed in this connection that while a 
neutral sovereign may waive his sovereign right against seizure 
and confiscation as to his ships, he can not in any way escape 
from the great neutral duty he owes to belligerents with re- 
spect to any ships he controls, directly or indirectly, A soy- 
ereign may waive a right, but he can not waive a duty, and the 
violation of a neutral duty is an international wrong. 

The difficulty with the legal position in which it is sought 
by this bill to place the United States is that by the very terms 
of the bill itself these ships are to be controlled by the Govern- 
ment through a Government shipping board. From a legal 
standpoint, therefore, there is no escape from the proposition 
that these are Government-controlled ships, and that with re- 
spect to these ships the Government would be held to all the 
responsibilities which attach to neutrality. 

But, further, the fact is that this corporation is an attempted 
evasion of the real truth, which is that this bill contemplates 
a scheme of Government ownership and control of our mer- 
chant marine. The report of the House committee on the bill 
bears this title, “Government ownership and operation of mer- 
chant vessels in the foreign trade of the United States,” and 
the whole discussion in the Senate has proceeded on this 
theory. 3 

When international law declares that the commerce of the 
seas is free to neutrals in time of war it means that it is free 
to neutral subjects and not to neutral sovereigns. The great 
principle of neutrality forbids a neutral sovereign from engag- 
ing in commerce in time of war. 

A neutral soyereign in time of war has all he can do to pro- 
tect the rights of his neutral subjects with respect to for- 
eign commerce, and the situation becomes most perplexing 
and embarrassing if the sovereign himself becomes interested 
and thus attempts to occupy the position of both a judge and a 
party in interest. 

For the United States to go into the shipping business at this 
critical time would be a perilous undertaking, unknown in the 
history of civilized nations, and it would surely involve grave 
international complications. 

Mr. DU PONT. Mr. President 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The Senator from Delaware. 

Mr. DU PONT. Mr. President, I deem it a duty not only to 
my constituents but to the business interests of the country 
to make some remarks in opposition to the pending bill (S. 
6856) to authorize the United States, acting through a ship- 

ing board, to subscribe to the capital stock of a corporation to 
Re organized under the laws of the United States or of a State 
thereof or of the District of Columbia, to purchase, construct, 
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equip, maintain, and operate merchant vessels in the foreign 
trade of the United States, and for other purposes. 

In an address to Congress made by the President of the 
United States on the Sth of December last the statement was 
made that— 

We have ssly er 
hindered thie deve Bose a ten 8 8 

I fully agree with this statement, Mr. President, and have 
always voted, since I have been in Congress, for the various 
propositions which sought to develop our maritime interests by. 
the payment of suitable subsidies, if for no other reason, be- 
cause this is a method which other countries have long and 
successfully employed for this very purpose. In this connec- 
tion may be quoted the highly appropriate remarks of one of 
my Democratic predecessors. in this body, Senator James Ash- 
ton Bayard, of Delaware, who said in 1852: 

illin; Ameri 

„„ they stand, pation te noting site 
out Government interference. But if the treasury of a foreign nation 
is poured into the lap of individuals for the purpose of destroying the 
interests of my coun or for building up a commercial marine at the 
8 of the commerce and prosperity. of the United States, I for one 

count no cost in counteracting such Government action on the part 
of Great Britain or any foreign power. 

The Underwood tariff act of 1913 contains a provision which 
discriminates in favor of goods imported into the United States 
in American bottoms, but its terms are such as to make it 
entirely inefficient as a practical measure for the encourage- 
ment of our merchant marine, and no suggestion in regard to 
putting the provision in question on any effective basis has 
been brought forward as yet by the Democratic Party, which 
up to the present time has contented itself by uniformly oppos- 
ing in Congress all subsidies for the relief of American ship- 
ping, and by declaring in the national platform of 1912 its 
opposition to “bounties or subsidies from the Public Treasury“ 
for the development of our merchant marine. 

Exactly one month after the above-mentioned address to 
Congress the President of the United States, in his speech at 
Indianapolis, described the bill now before us as “a temporary 
measure of relief”; but it is not material whether its pro- 
fessed object is to permanently develop our merchant marine 
or to devise some temporary means for the export of our com- 
modities during the continuance of the present European con- 
flict. The bill now under consideration, whether supposed to 
bring about either or both of the objects just named, embodies 
an entirely novel plan, involving an investment of some 550, 
000,000 of the public funds, a large part of which will be 
money throw away. The whole scheme is of very doubtful con- 
stitutionality, absolutely vicious in its economic principles, 
highly dangerous as a precedent for future legislation, and 
fraught with infinite peril to the maintenance of our peaceful 
relations with other countries. It is proposed that the Govern- 
ment itself should go into the shipping business, not directly, 
but by the artifice of subscribing to the stock of a corporation 
which Congress is to create for that purpose, this corpora- 
tion to be managed by a shipping board consisting in part of 
members of the Cabinet, who are to purchase or build ships 
and operate a vast transportation business on the basis of 
“moderate charges.” 

As it is admitted, even by the advocates of the bill, that the 
business of-the proposed corporation will be conducted at a loss, 
“at least at first,” it is evident that the minority stockholders, 
if any, will be confined to those who would be willing to lose 
their money in the enterprise for political or even for senti- 
mental reasons. When we consider that the cost of shipbuild- 
ing in America is from 25 to 50 per cent higher than in other 
countries and that it costs about $17,000 more a year to oper- 
ate a ship of 3,000 tons under the American flag than under the 
British flag, it is plain to be seen that no one would think of 
subscribing to the stock of the proposed corporation on the basis 
of a remunerative investment. Further, the pending bill is in 
plain disregard of the spirit if not of the letter of the Demo- 
cratic national platform of 1912, since the money which will be 
lost by reason of the “moderate charges,” or otherwise, in the 
operation of the vessels controlled by the shipping board, will 
come out of the Public Treasury, and is nothing more nor less 
than a money subsidy masquerading under the guise of a deficit 
in the cost of operating. 

Notwithstanding the various protestations made, it strikes 
me, Mr. President, that the fallacious anticipation of the Goy- 
ernment’s supposed ability to purchase and use the foreign 
ships now lying in neutral ports and the large patronage which 
would be controlled by the administration through the shipping 
board are the two considerations which have had most weight in 
the formulation and advocacy of the proposed Dill. 
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The first of these considerations is set forth as follows by 
Secretary McAdoo, in his speech before the Commercial Club of 
Chicago on the 9th ultimo: 


Some timid people have argued that if the Government is interested as 


a stockholder in a shipping company and a ship of such company would 
be seized by a belligerent and brought into a prize court, the sovereignty 
of the Government would be involved. There is no ground whatever for 
this view. If the Government operated ships outright, just as it 
operates the vessels of our Navy, an awkward situation of this char- 
acter might arise, but where a nation is merely a stockholder or the 
sole stockholder in a private corporation its sovereignty is not and can 
not be directly involved if the ships of such a corporation become the 
subjects of litigation in a prize court concerning any issue which does 
not involve the Government itself. The Government would stand in 
relation to such a corporation exactly as any individual stockholder does 
to a corporation in which he is interested, A suit against the corpora- 
tion does not necessarily involve the shareholders. 

As the senior Senator from New York has conclusively shown, 
the above contentions of the Secretary of the Treasury are ba 
upon wholly erroneous misconceptions of international law. 
Although it is denied that the State Department has received as 
yet any communication on the subject from Sir Edward Grey, 
there can be little doubt but that a statement from him will be 
forthcoming in due course of time. If our Government should 
buy and attempt to utilize the German or Austrian ships, the 
United States would inevitably be brought into direct collision 
with Great Britain and other belligerent powers. 

The other consideration, in regard to which a discreet silence 
has been observed up to the present moment, is that the regula- 
tions of the classified civil service can not be applied to the 
multitude of employees of the proposed corporation, which is to 
be organized under the laws of the District of Columbia, and 
that the appointment of such employees will be controlled and 
their salaries fixed by the shipping board, in which two members 
of the Cabinet are to sit. No doubt this feature commends 
itself to some of the advocates of the bill, and particularly to a 
certain member of the Cabinet who, in a recently published let- 
ter, stated to his correspondent that he “ had enough experience 
in politics to know how valuable workers are when a campaign 
is on and how difficult it is to find suitable rewards.” No “ de- 
serving Democrat,” it is apparent, need have any apprehensions 
of his failure to pass a civil-service examination, as political in- 
fluence will be the only requirement needed to secure a coveted 
appointment at the hands of the Democratic shipping board. 

In considering the details of the pending bill we are con- 
fronted, in the first place, by the highly socialistic feature of 
the Government's undertaking, either directly or indirectly, to 
enter into the domain of private business, a step which would 
be followed by the entire destruction of our privately owned 
merchant marine, as it could not hope to compete with the 
Government, which would have no interest to pay on the cost 
of its investment and be in position to disregard all considera- 
tions of business profit in the operation of its lines. 

Further, the advocates of the proposed bill lay particular 
stress upon the high freight rates which now obtain and upon 
the deficiency of vessels in the ocean carrying trade. It is to 
be observed that the lack of ships is not the only factor which 
has determined the advance in freight rates. These have been 
seriously affected by the very high rates of insurance on vessels 
and cargoes incident to the danger of their capture, as well as 
of their destruction by mines, and by the fact, so far as Europe 
is concerned, that the deficiency in dockage room and the lack 
of stevedores have involved excessive delay in foreign ports, 
which necessarily puts the owners of vessels to greatly en- 
hanced expense. It is entirely true, however, that the number 
of steamships engaged in international trade has been reduced 
by the absorption of many of them for war purposes, by the 
destruction of many others by the different belligerents, and, 
lastly, by the elimination from the carrying business of a 
great number of German and Anstrian merchant vessels, which 
‘are tied up in their home or in neutral ports to avoid capture. 
In view of the fact that all the other steamships of the mer- 
chant marine throughout the world are now actively engaged 
in the transportation of freight, it is not easy to see how the 
number of ocean carriers can be increased immediately, except 
by purchasing and putting under our flag the German and 
Austrian ships just mentioned, which, if attempted, would re- 
sult in their immediate capture by the other belligerent powers. 
As it is evident, then, that new vessels must be constructed, 
which would take at the very least a year to accomplish, how 
far safer and more economical is the suggestion of the New 
York Chamber of Commerce that the Government should induce 
private parties to build new ships by agreeing for a term of 
years to pay them a bonus equal to the excess of the cost of 
construction at home over the cost of construction abroad. Such 
a plan would involve a comparatively small outlay of Govern- 
ment funds and at once give employment to thousands of idle and 
needy workmen all over the country; and, when coupled with 


proper amendments to our navigation laws, would go far to 
reestablish our merchant marine in the shortest possible time. 
In brief, Mr. President, my judgment is that private enterprise 
should be encouraged, not stifled. 

Another question which arises, even more serious in its 
consequences, is the precedent which would be established by 
the passage of the bill. If the Government is to create a cor- 
poration in which it is to own at least 51 per cent of the 
stock and ultimately takes over all transportation of goods by 
water, which would be the inevitable result, a direct precedent 
is established for the Government to likewise absorb and take 
over all interests which transport goods by land. The present 
Secretary of State, some years ago, advocated a measure of 
this very kind, and it would not be at all surprising if it were 
seriously proposed later to create a national railroad corporation 
for such a purpose in which the Government was to be the 
controlling stockholder. A member of the Cabinet is already 
advocating the public ownership of all telegraph and telephone 
systems of the country, and Mr. Walsh, chairman of the United 
States Commission on Industrial Relations, in a recent address 
says that the “control of the coal fields in this country should 
be taken from the hands of all private corporations and yested 
in the Government.” Mr. President, if the management of all 
these vast interests is to be under Government control, what 
unlimited power would be given to the Chief Magistrate of the 
Nation, and what revolutionary changes would be made in our 
institutions! Those who objected to a third presidential term 
would promptly be called “reactionaries,” and no doubt we 
would have ‘before long fourth and fifth terms, and probably 
Presidents for life. As to the rights of the States, they would 
become purely imaginary. 

I shall now endeavor to briefly discuss some of the inter- 
national features which are germane to the present bill. The 
fifty-fifth article of the declaration of London of February 26, 
1909, provides that— 


The transfer of an enemy vessel to a neutral flag, effected before the 
outbreak of hostilities, is valid, unless it is proved that such transfer 
was made in order to evade the consequences to which an enemy vessel, 
as such, is exposed.* * * 

Where the transfer was cffected more than 30 days before the out- 
break of hostilities there is an absolute presumption that it is valid 
if it is unconditional, complete, and in conformity with the laws of 
the countries concerned, and if its effect is such that neither the control 
of, nor the profits arising from the employment of, the vessel remain 
in the same hands as before the transfer.“. 

In regard to the transfer of an enemy vessel to a neutral flag 
afte. the outbreak of hostilities, the fifty-sixth article of the 
above declaration lays down the following rule: 


The transfer of an enemy vessel to a neutral flag effected after the 
outbreak of hostilities is void unless it is proved that such transfer 
was not made in order to evade the consequences to which an enemy 
vessel, as such, is exposed. 

While it is true that this declaration was never ratified by 
the President of the United States and consequently does not 
bind our Government, it is important to note thst the principles 
enunciated in the articles just quoted have been accepted by 
Great Britain, France, Russia, and Germany as © > international 
law in the case. These countries are the most important par- 
ticipants in the present European conflict, and were the United 
States to purchase a German vessel and put it under the pro- 
tection of our flag, the other belligerents would inevitably ignore 
such action on our part and be guided by the provisions of the 
fifty-fifth and fifty-sixth articles of the declaration referred to 
by which they are bound. The pretense that this Government 
can escape its liability by hiding behind a corporation c? its own 
creation is, as previously stated, absolutely untenable. Unless 
the purchase of the vessels of any belligerent be expressly pro- 
hibited, as proposed in the amendment which was offered by the 
senior Senator from Massachusetts, there is very great danger 
of our being drawn into international complications and possibly 
of being forced to take sides in the present European war, a 
step to which the immense majority of our American people are 
inalterably opposed. 

Mr. President, the occupant of the exalted office, who, if he 
has not drawn up, has proposed and inspired the measure we 
are now discussing. and upon which ho so urgently insists, has 
seen fit to assert that the “ self-styled friends of business,” as 
he calls those Members of the Senate who do not agree with his 
views, “are seeking to defy the Nation.” There are all kinds of 
assertions, Mr. President, including those with which we are all 
familiar, either made in utter ignorance of the facts or in 
utter disregard of the facts—usual known as “bluff.” Then 
there are other assertions which, though made in good faith, are 
entirely worthless, either from lack oł proper information or 
from an intense partisanship which seems to benumb the per- 
ceptive faculties. But it all comes to this, Mr. President, that 
assertions are not arguments and count for little unless sup- 
ported by proof. I shall endeayor to show that the contention 
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of the Chief Magistrate of the United States that the Members 
of the Senate who do not agree with him “are defying the 
Nation ” is an untenable proposition. In the first place, this state- 
ment involves the assumption that the Nation, irrespective of 
party, has rallied to the support of President Wilson and his 
shipping bill. Mr. President, a state of mind which believes 
that the national Republican Party of this country is behind the 
President of the United States in any of his policies is beyond 
my powers of conception. The Republicans, almost as a unit, 
strongly disapprove of his Mexican policy, which has resulted 
in the sacrifice of so many American lives, in the destruction 
of such an enormous amount of private property belonging to 
citizens of the United States, and in the expenditure of so many 
millions of public funds as a sequence to the occupation of Vera 
Cruz, and the maintenance of large military and naval forces 
along the Mexican border and seacoast. It is my belief, also, 
that the great mass of Republican voters have disagreed with 
President Wilson on the question of the imposition of tolls on 
American ships passing through the Panama Canal. Both of 
these issues, however, fade into insignificance when compared 
with the emphatic Republican disapproval of his tariff policy as 
enacted in the Underwood bill—a policy which has done incal- 
culable damage to business, thrown millions of people out of 
employment, and brought about intense want and suffering 
throughout the land, and especially in the industrial centers of 
our population. I shall read in this connection a recent circular 
of the “home relief committee” of my own county and State, 
which is engaged in the good work of relieving the most serious 
cases of distress. The chairman of this committee is the wife 
of the governor of the State of Delaware, and the other officers 
and members of the committee are the wives or sisters of our 
best citizens, some of whom are of Democratic faith: 
HOME RELIEF. 5 
To the citizens of New Castle County: 


ll go . 

Realizing this condition and the impossibility of meeting it through 
the ordinary channels of public or private charity, the resources of 
which are sadly overtaxed, the Home ef Committee was o 
to do what it can through the collection of money, clothing, f and 
fuel, and the distribution of these where a careful investigation ws 
they are sadly needful. 

We Delawareans must do our duty to our own Bas and here at home. 
We must see to it that men, women, and little children are not cold 
and hungry at our doors, and we must further remember that 
many men and women are too proud to ask for assistance. 

e can assure you that anything you may give will be windy used 
where it is most needed, and we earnestly request that you will send 
what you can in money, clothing, food, fuel, or a job for the unemployed 


man or women to 
Houn RELIEF COMMITTEE, 
Clayton House, Wilmington, Del. 
Officers of home relief committee: Chairman, Mrs. Charles R. Miller; 
vice chairman, Mrs. Preston Lea; treasurer, Mrs, Henderson Weir; sec- 
William G, Coxe. 
ttee: Mrs. Henry P. Scott, Mrs. Charles Gawthrop, 


: Mrs. J. P. Nields, chairman. 
, provisions, and coal: Mrs. Samuel Rumford, 


Committee on employment: Mrs. W. C. Spruance, chairman, 

Committee on investigation: Mrs. W. S. Bergland, chairman. 

In further evidence of the existing conditions in my State, 
I quote the following letter which appeared in a Delaware news- 
paper under date of January 26: 

To the farmers attending the Wilmington markets: 


On account of the depression in business at the present time there 
are meny 1 of our city out of — nent and in need of the neces- 
saries of life. ee ee employment they patronized our city 
uble 


Committee on clo 
rman, 


markets. Now, in can you give them help by sending 
donations on Saturday, January 30, from 9 a. m. to 4 p. m., to the O 
Fellows’ Building, banquet room, Tenth and King Streets, Every little 
help from you be appreciated by the committee. 

JAMES F. PRICE, 

R. M. Burns, 

Joux Brads, 


Mrs. CHARLES R. MILLER, 
Mrs, PRESTON Lai 
lommittee, 


It is true that recent orders from foreign Governments have 
put life here and there into some of the industrial establish- 
ments throughout the United States, which, to a limited extent, 
has alleviated the general situation; but these orders are spo- 
radic in their nature and uncertain in their duration, as they 
depend upon the fortunes of war and must cease upon 

the conclusion of peace. 
I repeat, Mr. President, that the attitude of Republicans in 
general in regard to the Chief Magistrate of the Nation and his 


policies has been largely brought about by the deplorable char- 
acter of the tariff legislation enacted upon his recommendation 
and with his full approval, and possibly I may be tempted later 
to enlarge somewhat on this issue. It seems hardly worth 
while, however, at the present time to elaborate further upon 
the opposition of the Republican Party to President Wilson, and 
although he styles this party a “minority party,” the presiden- 
tial elections next year will definitely settle that question, and 
perhaps not at all to his liking. 

Now, Mr. President, I go a step further, and claim that the 
opposition to the ship-purchasing bill is not by any means con- 
fined to the Republican Party, but that there are a very large 
number of Democrats who are opposed to the policies of the 
bill, and do not hesitate to say so. This fact is established not 
only by frequent individual expressions of opinion, but by the 
statements openly made in the columns of many Democratic 

apers. 

Mr. President, a very fair indication of the feeling through- 
out the United States in regard to this shipping bill—certainly 
among the merchants and business men of the country—is 
afforded by an examination of the resolutions in regard to the 
bill which have been adopted by the chambers of commerce, 
boards of trade, and other nonpartisan mercantile associations 
of our cities and towns. The object, in general terms, of these 
organizations is to promote the commercial and industrial de- 
velopment as well as the civic welfare of such cities or towns, 
and on the rolls of membership are found the names of the vast 
majority of the intelligent, efficient, and successful men of 
affairs in their respective localities. The resolutions emanating 
from the business organizations of the cities of New York, Phila- 
delphia, Boston, and New Orleans are worthy of particular at- 
tention not only because they are exceedingly strong and out- 
spoken in their condemnation of the shipping bill, but because 
many of the business men who framed them are speaking as 
experts thoroughly familiar with the various questions relating 
to over-sea traffic. The Chamber of Commerce of New York 
Suggests some alternative measures to meet the situation, to 
one of which I have already referred, and which would seem to 
be much wiser and more efficacious, as well as infinitely safer, 
than the radical provisions of the pending bill. Had the parties 
interested been accorded a public hearing, which would have 
been the natural and proper course to take in view of the far- 
reaching importance of the proposed legislation, all alternative 
measures could have been considered and discussed on their 
merits; but it would seem that the majority of the Committee 
on Commerce was determined to press the bill to its passage at 
all hazards and to deny it the full and careful investigation 
which its importance demanded. I shall now read the resolu- 
tions adopted in my own State by the Chamber of Commerce 
of Wilmington, Del., an organization composed of all the leading 
business men of that city, both Republicans and Democrats: 

CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
ml R: AER Wilmington, Del. 
ereas appears n bil, commonly known as the Government 
shippin: 
921222 g pil, is naw pending for final action in the Congress of the 


Whereas it appears that this bill, if enacted, would work a hardshi; 
upon the business interests of the country and tends d tow 


vernment ownership of common 
tnalterably 0 posed ; and ; n = o to which we are 
97 x E that this proposal is without in rit: 

Now therefore bet p ut genuine merit 


Resolved, That it be the sense of the board of directors and of the 
5 of the chamber of COAN Leena as they 
de and profession in the city of Wilmington, that the 


Resolved, That the Senators and Representatives from Delaware be 
furnished a copy of this resolution and a letter forwarded to them by, 
the president of the cham of commerce requesting them to yote 
against the so-called Government shipping bill; and be it further 

Resolved, That this resolution be upon the minutes of both the 
board of directors and the membersh p council, 

Adopted January 19, 1918. 

Attest: 

‘ Nain B. SINCLAIR, 
Managing Secretary. 

Now, Mr. President, notwithstanding the views of the Chief 
Magistrate of the Nation, as expressed in his Indianapolis 
speech, in regard to the small measure of importance to be 
attached to newspaper editorials so far as their influence on 
public opinion is concerned, a great many people will be found 
to disagree with him. As the newspapers of the country are 
conducted on a business basis the editors or owners, in spite of 
personal bias, are forced to reckon with public sentiment if 
they do not wish to see their profits curtailed; and, therefore, 
Mr. President, when newspapers and periodicals all over the 
country seem to develop a certain unanimity of view in regard 
to any public question it is an indication, to my mind, of the 
trend of public opinion and a very strong indication at that. I 
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1913, by $13,070,419 indicates no such deficiency of shipping that the 
Government should intervene to supply it at the cost and risk of the 
taxpayers. That is true also of the year’s total exports, which have 
been exceeded but twice. The excess of exports over imports by the 
Feen sum of $131,863,077 surpasses every previous Dece: r, and has 

een equaled only in a — month in the Nation’s history. The fact 
is that only one considerable class of rts might have been increased 
by shipments in Government boats. A Government line might have car- 
‘ried contraband in s acquired from the belligerents more freely 
than privately owned pping. But that way of making trouble wiil 
| hardly be proposed as a reason for proceeding with the Government line. 
Those who have our moral approval of their contentions are in control 
of the Aan; and — 3 — 3 oer sate ys supply con- 
er traband at a profit to those who, on the me we ought not to 
roclaimed again and again that We,” alluding to Congress and liim- < 3 
self, or We an 2 Congr <* ‘have 15 heed l D usin — 8 e —.— oe war, questions of friendship apart, is not a duty of govern: 

ere w Wo opinions: abou + ere ou 0 It is especially fatuous to provide Government ing. o 

ference of opinion about the splendid opportunity which offers: to set shipping * — U aid, when the necessity o . 
the American shi ping business free. Once the country had a shipping so much shipping as facilities. for loading and unloading. To the facts 
industry which filled the ports of all the world. The American mer- | on this point as given by carrier's spokesmen on this side the ocean 
chant marine was a just cause of American pride. That marine has may now be a incontestable evidence from the other side. Twenty- 
all but gone, and although the chance presented by the European war one vessels: arrived at Liv last. Thursday, and not one of them 
is the chance of the country’s: lifetime, the Wilson administration not | was able to get a berth to its cargo. "Sir Norman Hill, in an 
on pronose to coo nothing which would release American energy and | official report on the situation, said: The maln cause, beyond question, 
ambitio: » 


n to asse emselves in the ocean carrying trade, it proposes 
to do something which would make it impossible for our shipping in-  Sèrvices, by wl 5 Jaars nes 82 0 on the quays but in the transport 
} 


dustry to regain its lost laurels. 

In his recent annual message the President said: It wou 

“To correct the many mistakes by which we have discouraged and 
all but destro the merchant marine of the country, to retrace the 
steps by which we have, it seems almost deliberately, withdrawn our 
fiag from the seas, except where, here and there, a ship. of war is 
bidden carry it or some 8 cht displays it, would take a 
long time and involve many de items: of legislation, and the 
trade which we ought immediately to handie would disappear or find 
other channels while we debated the items.” 

Can anybody look about. him and believe that statement after seeing 
what is going on in our commerce and finance?’ Our foreign trade is 
fast attaining new record tes. In the six weeks to January 9 
there was an average re ares alance of 15200009 a week. This is at 
the rate of $1,237,000,000 a year, and the results so far achieved have 
been accomplished by private enterprise, by American business, without 
tlie least adulteration of any governmental content. 

If the Government is launched in the sei industry by tlie es- 
tablishment of a Government merchant marine, the American shipping 
business will not be freed; it will be put in heavier irons. This is: as 
certain as the taxes which have been increasing in the Wilson — 1 — 

The possibilities of growth of a Government merchant — L be 
strictly limited by the wholly artificial character of the un 
Tue experiment. will prevent private capital and effort from engaring 
in shipping. ventures, and when the governmental- mistake is publicly 
recognized. it will be too late. The opportunity of which advantage 
might now be taken to foster the creation of a great American merchant 
fleet will have passed away—probably forever. 

All that we shall have to show for it will be the Government mer- 
chant ships selling at their junk price and a pile of Government bonds 
issued: to pay for the initial cost of the Government fleet and fund the 
deficit Tete by operating costs. Yet if American business were. to be 
set free by a prompt removal of the shipping-trade shackles. described 
in the President’s annual message, what. vas bere 700 ent for Ameri- 
can brains, labor, and capital is assured by the exhibit which the facts 
of our external commerce and the figures: of our foreign exchange are 
now making. 


From the Washington Post, January 24, 1915: 
GOVERNMENT-OWNED SHIPS. f 
Is there a shortage im shipping which uires the Government to 


shall not unduly extend my speech by citing a great mass of 
newspaper. articles in opposition to the bill which have ap- 
peared in both Republican and Democratic newspapers, but will 
content myself with reading a few of these as indicative of their 
general tone. 
From the New York Sun, January 15, 1915: 
WHAT BUSINESS FREEDOM MEANSI 


One of President Wilson's favorite phrases is “ setting business: free.“ 
As he conceives the mission of the Democratic Party under his admin- 
istration, it has been the emancipation of economic enterprise in the 
United States. In some of his more fervid rhetorical moments he has 


From the New York Tribune, January 15, 1915: 
THE TROUBLE WITH THB GOVERNMENT-OWNERSHIP SHIPPING BILL. 


The report of the chamber of commerce’s special committee on the 
American merchant marine in the forei, trade, presented yester- 
car * * © offers some su tions for Government aid in re- 
| building a satisfa: merchant marine. To clear the way for these 


ese 
broader economic basis than Government ownership. It must be a 
growth im which the business world itself has interest. The 
any of the Government into this field as an owner and operator 
would practically limit the development of the merchant marine to the 
extent of the Government’s participation. Private enterprise would be 
frozen out, instead of being encouraged to take a hand in the restoration. 

What the United States hopes to get is a real deep-sea service of 


| 
| 


of the ocean-carrying trade: 
e special committee naturally prefers some plan which will bring 


= to — rescue of 5 ä building a * j 
cams men insist ere no shor’ ey adm i || the Government and the private investor into helpful cooperation: 
rates are high, but they suggest that the of European nations | It suggests that the Government create a fund to 8 e bonds 


tor A are so: insistent thut increased rates naturally follow. 
especially: in view of the withdrawal of German and Austrian vessels: 
from the seas. The rates to European countries are from 50 to 500 
cent: than they were before the war. From the United States 
South erica the rates have increased somewhat on account of 
high —— ce rates, etc., while the rates to: Asia are hardly above 
normal. 

The increased rates, however, are temporary. The Government 
could not count upon receiving the rates that are now paid. At the 
end of the war, with more ship released and the War's demands 
satisfied, rates would tumb; — ATN y 


sion.. That is a. form of in character to subven- 
| tions, subsidies, and the other devices through which other countries! 
have stimulated the growth of their merchant marine. But any form 
[o£ aid: involves financial assistance, and there is no difference in results 
between taking money out of the Treasury to aid private shipping 
| ventures. and running Government vessels at a loss and then charging 
| the deficit to the taxpayers: 
The South American trade would be helped, the special committee 
jon es aig ye ers He the = Sega a piet 15 ry — — mile — 
vessels nots as well as te those o nots, an a mile 
lines: would then be — hart times and ships owned by individual || to all vessels making 12 knots: These changes have been wont times 
Americans. would be driven out of business. Probably the United adyocated in the Tribune, but Congress would never sanction them. 
States Treasury would be drawn upon to prevent a deficit in the | If we are to get anywhere in re-creating an American merchant 
Government steamship business; marine, we must build on what we have and stick to the general 
Cotton is going forward to Europe: im nearly normal. quantities: || theory of Government ald, not Government monopoly. National owner- 
Wheat, horses, and other supplies aray needed by warring nations ship might be tolerable as a means of starting one or two new lines 
a beln Skipped tin unprecedented —— ties. Evidently there is no to Routh — for use acter iade conditions in South America be- 
4 trad | come more: normal. e national owners on a big scale would 
‘As for South America, shippin men offer vessels for all the — — cost more than it ts worth, and would leave us eventually worse off 
8 5 a sight. The United t Co.'s steamers come to this coun as a maritime nation than we now are: 


ananas, and return to Central and South America empty. re 
The president of that company recently testified that he would mabe From American Industries for January, 1915: 
GOVERNMENT-OWNED SHIPS. 


= i Dost to any American exporters who desired to ship goods to 

u merica. 

in it the cost ot shipping and not the scarcity that calis for a Gow: | ,Jéged Dy, the, standards of sound business, the proposed Government 
en Lae: prepared demand for ships to carry American: cargoes to justify the entry of the 


ernment-owned line? Government must. be 
foreign competition. In peaceful times fo pane are operated much | United states Government into the marine carrying trade, as President 
t Wilson ur; in his recent m. to Congress. A sincere policy of 
economy national affairs would dictate caution in investing the 


money of the people in an enterprise which is so very uncertain in its 


‘of American 3 * — 3 2 ut new vessels into commis- 


enter it under present laws. And If the bill now pending in 
and a line of Government-owned ships established, it Is cer- 
e increasing cost of government with no adequate compen- 
the for the expenditure. : 
reviewing trade conditions oceasioned Le 78 war, President 
Wilson, in urging the = ef the shipping „ premises his de- 
mands upon the assumption t there is a h of bottoms available 
| for the transportation of American products to foreign lands, and that 
this dearth must im be removed if the United States is not to 
be outstripped in the race for foreign trade. He said: “ How are we 


From the New York Times, January 20, 1915: 
“FINISHING” THE SHIPPING BILL. 

Washington dispatches say that the Senate committee is potting: the 
“finishing touches upon the Government shipping bill. t seems 
superfluous for two reasons. The action of the caucus was almost fatal, 
and the trade returns published yesterday ought to be quite so. Am 
increase of exports in —— 1914, over the figures of December, 
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to carry our goods to the empty markets of which I have spoken if we 
have not the ships? How are we to build up a great trade if we haye 
not the certain and constant means of transportation, upon which all 
profitable and useful commerce depends? And how are we to get the 
ships if we wait for the trade to develop them? To correct the many 
mistakes by which we haye 8 and all but 5 the mer- 
chant marine of the country; to retrace the steps by which we have 
it seems almost deliberately, withdrawn our flag from the seas, except 
where, here and there, a ship of war is bidden to carry it or some wan- 
dering yacht displays it, would take a long time and involve many de- 
tailed items of islation, and the trade which we ought immediately 
to handle would ppear or find other channéls while we debate the 
ems.” 

The President has evidently been misinformed as to the bottoms avall- 
able for the transport of American goods. In war times 9 are 
always unusual! igh, and despite the 5,000,000 tons of belligerent 
sipping now idle, the high rates of which shippers complain have at- 
tracted many small craft to American waters, which are anxious but 
unable to obtain charters. 

The Boston Maritime Association reports that there are tied up in 
Boston four steel steamships for which cargoes can not be found, and 
the association has a list of 200,000 tons of shipping available at rates 
high enough to warrant a round trip. It is reported that a French line 
is sending 18 small boats to American harbors for grain ca because 
these boats can not operate on their usual routes abroad. A great 
number of Scandinavian tramps haye been attracted to our neutral 
pora and 3 experience little difficulty in obtaining ships at pre- 
vailing ra 

Obviously the Government could not profitably cut the prevailing 
freight rates. It would be forced to compete with private shipowners 
on an equal footing or literally throw into the sea the money of the 
taxpayers. If President Wilson desires to establish a permanent Amer- 
ican merchant marine to compete with the ships of other nations, let 
him urge the repeal of those laws which in his message he admits have 
driven our flag from the seas. : 

It should be written as the first axiom of economics that no business 
will thrive unless it be profitable. It matters not whether that busi- 
ness be conducted by the Government or by private individuals, unless 
it be profitable it will die. If the pernicious labor laws with regard to 
American ships are repealed and that business freed from Government 
restrictions, aided instead of oppressed, the American flag will again be 
restored to the seas, Other expedients are useless. : 

Other reasons are not wanting to argue against the President’s propo- 
sition, and among them, as we have said before, is that out-and-out 
socia. has no place in our national life. 


The Boston Post of January 9, 1915, says: 


As evidences multiply that the administration leaders in Congress are 
determined to push for the passage of the ship-purchase bill, so do 
the outspoken protests of many mocratic newspapers against the 
measure. 


The following appeared in the Philadelphia Public Ledger of 
the 11th ultimo: 


The more the ship-purchase bill is discussed the weightier the objec- 
tions to it are seen to be. It is false in principle and would be per- 
nicious in practice. 

The following is from the Chicago Daily Tribune of Janu- 
ary 25: 

The Democrats have decided to let the opponents of the shipping 
bill do all the discussing and “debating” on the floor of the Senate, 
They are charging a filibuster, which is absurd—since there has been 
no real discussion of the bill in Congress—and thus furnishing an 
excuse for their silence. 

Whom do they expect to deceive? The case against the bill is so 
strong and so conclusive that the silence of its sponsors can but be 
construed to mean sheer inability to defend it or to meet the many 
objections that have been rai against it by business bodies, by 
leading newspapers, including Democratic organs, and by sound think- 
ers in and out of public life. 

Let us briefly state some of these objections. 

The bill spells serious complications with fo: powers, seizures 
and captures that may lead to perilous war agitation. It is a “ pur- 
chase bill, and it is plain that ships now in profitable use can not be 

urchased and ought not to be purchased, for they would add nothin 
o available facili | and the cost of purchase would be excessive an 
abnormal because of the war and the ill-timed e of our 
Government as a purchaser of ships. On the other hand, to buy idle, 
interned ships is to offend certain powers and to invite seizure, delay, 
strife, and hazard. It is to take a leap into the dark zones of inter- 
national law and belligerent policies. The French, for example, have 
never See pages the right to sell or buy an interned ship during the 
propon of a conflict, 

e bill is neither an emergency measure nor a permanent one. It 
nas ma faults of both kinds of crude shipping legislation and the merits 
of neither. 

It is based on a misrepresentation of the facts. There is no “lack 
of carrying facilities.” t difficulty there is is due to the war, and 
that can not be magically removed by a government line of ships, 

As to trade with Latin America, what is wanting is credit, banking, 
advertising facilities, knowledge of Latin needs and tastes, and the 
wherewithal to pay for our goods. If we had cargoes to carry there 
and back, the ships would be forthcoming. 

The bill does not remedy a single defect in our navigation laws. It 
can not develop a merchant marine, because it falsely diagnoses the 
trouble and prescribes the wrong and futile remedy—nay, it prescribes 
a remedy that would aggravate the trouble. The bill has discouraged 
and, if enacted into law, would handicap and sto rivate enterprise 
where the great need admittedly is the fostering an ulating of such 
enterprise. Private capital can not compete with the Government, as 
the latter neither counts cost nor keeps books properly and pays 
deficits out of taxation. 

Should the war end soon, the “ emergency” theory of the bill would 
fall to the ground, while the “ permanent theory would simply fall to 
stand up and take its place. e Government would find itself in a 
business for which it is not fitted, and politics and spoils would prevent 
its letting and acknowledging its egregious blunder. 

This is the worst of all possible times to plan or legislate for “ perma- 
nent” upbuilding of a merchant marine. verything in foreign trade 
and shipping is abnormal and artificial and “ the wisdom of Congress 

grotesquely unequal to the task of separating the accidental obstacles 
from those attributable to our own laws, our safety standards, our 

our financial conditions, our national habits and ideas of invest- 


wages, 
ment and profit, 


I will now read a remarkable editorial from the Lexington 
Herald of Tuesday, January 12, 1915, the only daily morning 
paper in central Kentucky: 

In a strikin h deli d Pre: i 
on Jackson Day pack is well worth seine F rte 


become acquainted with the thoughts of the President and to undérstand 
pas urpos: he states: Many of those who are fighting the shi 
u 

ut 


ase bill now before Congress are misguided, others are blind, 
most of them are ignorant.” 
There is an old story that a man away from home received a telegram 


saying, “ Your mother-in-law is dead. Shall we embalm, cremate, or 
Deri J Promptly answered the living son-in-law, Take no chances, 


We feel somewhat as did that son-in-law. We know the President, as 
pad oe is accurate in his statement that those who oppose the ship- 
urchase bill are misguided, blind, or ignorant, and our opposition 2 
hat bill is so stron; at we plead guilty to being all three—misguided 
in our belief that it is in violation of every Democratic principle and 
tenet; blind in our inability to see how it will benefit American com- 
merce; ignorant of the purposes of those who advocate such a bill 
instead of frankly advocating subsidies, from which greater benefits 
would come. 

We have been utterly misguided in our study of history if such 
bill is in accord with any principle enunciated by a Democratie plat: 
8 or approved heretofore by a Democratic President or a Democratic 

on . 

We know of nothing in any handbook of Democratic principles that 
ee the Government entering into competition with private capital. 

e are unable to understand or to appreciate that 7580 of Dina. 
cratic policy that thinks it proper to blaze the way for the Government 
to enter into business in competition with private enterprise, and that, 
too, in a business that requires expert knowledge and long training, 

We are blind, utterly blind, to the advantages that will come from 
this bill. No reasonable man can advocate the use of Government-owned 
ships in European trade. No man who appreciates the 1 of the 
American ple can contemplate the 2 of the seizure of a 
realising the Imminent Ganger of involving us in was with toe Want 

ger of inyo us in war e coun 
making the seizure. 1 

The President saw fit to protest to England—which is, in fact. a 
protest to all the allies—against the seizure, examination, and detention 
of ships carrying goods to neutral countries. In the 8 of Sunday, 
the day after the publication of the President's speech, there were ac- 
counts that the allies would 3 seize a ship that, after the decla- 
ration of war, had been purchased and transferred to American register 
upon the Sonne that the purchase was not bona fide. 

Is the United States Government to purchase ships that are now 
interned and pay to the citizens of the warring countries millions of 
dollars without protest from the other countries involved in this war? 
Are we to use such ships in the European trade with the practical cer- 
tainty that we will become involved through the seizure, search, and 
detention of those ships? We do not believe that one even so blind as 
we admit ourselves to be can face with equanimity such a prospect. 

There has no tion of a method by which we can promptly 
use such Goyernment-owned ships for the purpose of developing the 
South American trade, about which we hear so much, and which will 
eventually be of so great value, but which must be developed along 
the lines that have been laid through the centuries by the prejudices 
and the customs of the residents of South America, 

There is no intimation of the plan of the Government to secure ware- 
houses and dockin, eee in the South American republies. The 
bagatelle of $30,000, 3 in the bill, which is but a fraction of 
the ultimate amount that would be required, for the ostensible purpose 
of creating a navy of merchant ships, would not in any appreciab 
relieve conditions as they now exist. 

Admitting, as we frankly do, and always shall, that the President is 
just in branding those who disagree with him as mis- 

ded and blind, we admit also that we are ignorant and plead with 
all earnestness that we be enlightened. From whom are the ships to 
be purchased? What plans have been made for the purchase of ships? 
To the citizens of what country is the money for the 
pen? What is the plan for the handling of the shi How are we 

secure warehouses and Sy tag, eee Why does the bill pro- 
vide that the Secretary of the sury shall be the virtual dictator 
of the purchase, man: ent, and operation of these Government-owned 
ships? Why is it that the Secretary of the Interior and the Secretary 
of Commerce, under one or the other of which surely such a traffic 
should be operated, are overlooked and the Secretary of the Treasury 
is chosen as the one to operate a commercial enterprise? 

There are many other questions about which we are ignorant, bat 
we at present are intensely anxious to be enlightened as to these. 
And with all the deference possible we suggest most humbly that the 
President would be more apt to win the approval of the country by 
giving reasons than by uttering denunciation of those who disapprove 


le way 


accurate an 


urchase to be 


this bill and question the plan that has been proposed. 


In conclusion, I will quote a few extracts from Delaware 
newspapers, irrespective of party, in order to give some idea of 
the public opinion in my own State. 

The Morning News, of Wilmington, Del., under Cate of the 
25th ultimo, says: 


Despite the many and formidable vay naa to the ship-purchase bill 
President Wilson and the Democratic leaders at Washington are deter- 
mined in order to force the measure tees to go to the extent of 
holding Congress in extra session. The bill has been made a party 
caucus measure, which means that Democratic Senators who oppose it 
when a vote is taken will be accused of party disloyalty. * * + 
The bill as it now stands provides for the purchase by the Govern- 
ment of a controlling interest in a ore to be organized under 
the laws of the District of Columbia for the purchase and operation 
of merchant steamers. The controlling boa will consist of the 
oath hi the Treasury, the Secretary of Commerce, and three mem- 
bers to appointed from private life. In other words, the Govern- 
ment is to enter the marine business in competition with private 
capital, a rather strange 1 for the Democrats to foster, judg- 
ing by Democratic oe of the past. 
e obstacle that the Democrats have to overcome is filibustering to 
prevent a vote. Many of the Sepablican leaders are so thorough! 
convinced, aside from other objections, that the measure would lea 
this country into entanglements with foreign nations that they pur- 
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FCC 
e seers in the face of sound public sentiment. 


The Democrats are fiyin 
fiom should take no risk i stirring up new complications with any of 


at war. 
a now quote from the same paper, under date of January 28, 
1915: 


Aside from the probable complications with other nations that would 
follow the 8 the shi, bill, former President Taft — 


extending the polic Government ownership, . that he thinks 
unwise, “The 7 —— h to win tbe su popport ate e a ves 
on this Government-owne: p plea. Should * ane 


the 
. 


tion and the Democratic a conseque 
Mr. Bryan and those of his bal have done more to promote govern- 
mere se lrs have taken e 5 8 toward . hacer om ere on of 
vate business, than any u 
i 3 Bey 8 ital fo com shipping i ipping business it will be difficult 
ce ate 
° consid ered gig = 8 ee 


engaging in 
vate business the — y ing the ship-purchase bill may well 
ues hase of the proposal Je suf 


uestioned, and this sufficient to condemn 
the measure and to his phase the Repub! cans FEA strenuously o it, 
notwithstan: the determination co the Democrats to go to extraor- 
oe ee eee 8 the 
decision to hold night of the Senate in order to wear out the 
Republicans. 


The Every Evening, of the same city, under date of January 
25, says: 

t rtuna’ the Democratic leaders of the United 

It is most unfo here 5 ep AS 


fp the’ and Democr: bega 
o the attitude long maint ed by the 1 0 i air 

the assumption of unusual powers by th OONAN 
the Democratic Senators haye gone to the ‘extent of making it a caucus 
measure, 


be an ex 


noxious in its purposes and ry to 
ocratie policy to 3 natural repugnance of Democratic Senators 
and comman 
“The Government ei ee the United States should en in but one 
or Ges ans the a ~! res eesat interview 3 this sentiment — 
of Georgia. in the course of a recen . 
3 rsement from all h colleagues. It is sound 
SSS i — 
vernmen 
governing. Lud a as well as imgolitie. 8 — be the the 
entrance of our Government npon the business of cond: psn 
shipping at a time when this business, under priyate 2 is so 
mg to run counter to foreign complications growing out of £ the war 
urope. 


The Evening Journal, of Wilmington, Del, under date of 
January 29, says: 


In engaging in a filibuster to ae revent the age of President 
Wilson's i purchase bill the Re aye ican 2a Eua United States 
Senate is performing an exceeding! to the people of the 
United States. Diplomatically Si „ 1 roposed 
tion is excee sen R dangerous. It is a menace to the peace o the 
Nation and to 1 American capital en in the ping 

Within t week former President Senator Root, of 4 
York, and ands other prominent and patriotic have 
the wave of denunciation that has been aroused by the President's ae. 
termined effort to shove this unwise administrat measure through 


m the dangers lurking in the bill the New York Sun, 
Bim pos toward the President, says: 

Np tae to the ship-purchase bill Which Mr. Wilson 

Congress may not be clearly understood by 

res no great ormation about the intensity. of 
the war spirit in Europe or about our foreign relations of the past few 
ears to realize moe e United States could not beeome involved in 
ostilities with England without having to reckon with all her allies, 
On the internatio: law that governs seizures at-sea, or at least upon 
the interpretation of the law, it is a foregone conclusion that England 
and France would stand together, 

“Tt is equally certain that the binding obligation of the A 
Japanese treaty as it affects common interests Asia would b. 
Japan into the conflict. As to Russia, our relations with her are 
strained rather fine, and it is a fact to remember that in her war with 
3 went to the extreme of defining and dealing with con- 
raban 

The folly, the. madness, of embarking upon any unnecessary and un- 
American policy that might in its workings blow our neutrality 
high and embroil us not only with one great wer, but with four grea’ 
powers is manifest to the plainest understan 

That is merely one of thousands of expressions of warn emanating 
from patriotic American sources and to all of which President Wilson 


whieh is is de biy 
“ The economic 

wants to force thr 

everybody, but it req 


has closed his ear. 

If by resort to a filibuster the Republican Senators can block this 
dangerous scheme, they will be deserving of the lasting gratitude of 
their fellow countrymen. 


To sum up, Mr. President, the development of our merchant 
marine, as well as the extension of temporary relief to our for- 
eign commerce, involve economical and international questions 


Yet- 


of far-reaching importance which ought not to have been treated 
in a purely partisan spirit, as in the bill before us, nor should 
they have been used as a means to increase the influence of the 
Chief Executive of the Nation and to promote the political for- 
tunes of the Democratic Party. We are told by our friends on 
the other side of the Chamber that they have the votes to pass 
the bill and that they intend to get a vote. In brief, the whole 
question has been treated as a Democratic asset, and a strongly 
partisan measure has been presented so hastily and so badly 
drawn that its framers have found it necessary to offer first 
one and then another substitute for their original bill, which 
action, it is to be regretted, has not eliminated the radical and 
objectionable features upon which I have already animadverted. 

Mr. President, so far as the proceedings of parliamentary 
bodies are concerned, it has been an axiom heretofore that all 
legislation is the result of compromise, but this time-honored 
epitome of past experience seems now to be superseded by the 
formula that all legislation is the result of dictation. My 
duty, as I see it, is to offer all possible resistance to such 
dictation. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from New Hampshire. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, on Friday last the follow- 
ing colloquy occurred between the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
Nonnrs] and myself: 

Mr. Nonnis. * * but I want to have it presented now in order 


may receive such consideration as it will e, with a view to 
Gee Fe es ene et eer see & 


Mr. GaLLIxonk. Did I understand — Senator to say that everyone 
admits we are to have an extra session 
Mr. Norris. Whether 5 admits it or not, I presume it is 


unavoidable, under all circums 
ALLINGER. snipe we should be wise enough to take 
appropriation, bills and pass them, 


would there be any necessity ee an 
extra , oe. 


Mr. President, the question as to the procedure of the Senate 
during the remainder of this session is a very important one. 
We have under consideration at the present time a bill which, 
in ail human probability, will not become a law, whether the 
debate on it continues a longer or a shorter time. The con- 
sideration of that bill is blocking every other bill and preventing 
us from proceeding to the consideration of the appropriation 
bills, which provide money for the wants of the Government 
during the next fiscal year. There are 16 appropriation bills 
all told. One of them, the urgent deficiency bill—a small 
affair—has passed both Houses of Congress and been agreed to 
in conference. The District of Columbia appropriation bill is 
in conference at the present time. There are remaining the 
legislative, executive, and judicial appropriation bill, the Agri- 
cultural appropriation bill, the Army appropriation bill, the 
Diplomatic and Consular appropriation bill, the fortifications ap- 
propriation bill, the general deficiency appropriation bill, the 
Indian appropriation bill, the Military Academy appropriation 
bill, the Naval appropriation bill, the pensions appropriation bill, 
the Post Office appropriation bill, the rivers and harbors appro- 
priation bill, the sundry civil appropriation bill, and a further 
urgent deficiency appropriation bill. Of those bills the rivers 
and harbors appropriation bill and the Post Office appropriation 
bill are on the calendar, the legislative, executive, and judicial 
appropriation bill is about ready for report, and others will 
speedily follow. The probabilities are that if at any time during 
the present week the further consideration of the shipping bill 
should be discontinued, and the appropriation bills taken up, 
they could all be passed and become laws before the 4th day of 
March, while if their consideration is much longer postponed 
some of them will undoubtedly fail of passage, necessitating a 
special session, which, if called, can not be confined to the con- 
sideration of any special class of bills. It is safe to say that no 
one wants a special session. No one on either side of this 
Ohamber is in favor of a special session if it can possibly be 
avoided. The party in power does not desire it, nor does the 
President, according to current rumor, look upon it with favor. 
Under those circumstances why should we not pursue the path 
of wisdom and lay aside a bill which will, if insisted on, result 
in further debate of a prolonged nature, and which in the end, 
whatever form it may assume, will, in all human probability, 
fail to receive the indorsement of this body? 

In addition to the appropriation pills, the calendar is literally 
loaded down with other measures of greater or less importance, 
scores of which may well engage our attention. 

Mr. President, my appeal may be in vain, but, nevertheless, 
I make it. The country is not in favor of the shipping bill, 
and the country expects us to pass the appropriation bills, thus 
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avoiding the expense and turmoil of an extra session. At best, 
the deficit at the end of the present fiscal year will be large. 
Why add to it by failing to pass the great supply bills, thus 
forcing Congress into extra session next summer? A little 
tolerance and wisdom will solve the problem, and our constitu- 
ents will applaud us for exercising good sense and sound 
judgment: 7 

Again, I say, pass the appropriation bills, and then give the 
country a much-needed rest from legislative agitation. It ought 
to be doné by unanimous consent. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Florida. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, I move to amend the pend- 
ing motion made by the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. CLARKE] 
by adding thereto the following: 

With instructions to report forthwith as a substitute for the bill 
S. 6856 the amendment in the nature of a substitute moved by Mr, 
FLETCHER on behalf of the Committee on Commerce on January 26, 
1915 (the amendment upon which the Senate has ordered the ayes 
and nays), with amendments thereto, as follows: 

Insert, after line 12, page 2, of the pending substitute, changing 
the period after the word “ share” to a colon, the words “And provided 
further, That said corporation shall make no charter or lease of any 
vessel to any corporation, firm, or individual for a longer period than 
12 months; and said corporation shall specify in the charter or lease 
the rates, CATRO and fares to be observed by said corporation, firm; 
or individuals chartering or leasing such vessel or vessels as the maxi- 
mum to be charged during the life of such charter or lease; and there 
shall be contained in said charter or lease a provision terminating the 
same whenever the charterer or the lessee shall violate any of its 
provisions. It is hereby made the duty of such corporation to take 
such steps as may be necessary to terminate any such charter or lease 
whenever the corporation, firm, or individual, party to such charter or 
lease, shall violate the provisions of the same. 

Aim, to insert, after the word corporation,“ in line 3, page 5, the 
wrprovided, That in making purchases of npa during the continuance 
of the present European war no purchase shall be made in a way which 
will disturb the present conditions of neutrality,” 

And as so amended the said committee is hereby instructed to report 
said substitute to the Senate in lieu of the pending bill. 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas and Mr. LODGE addressed the 
Chair. ; 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Arkansas. 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. I ask the Senator from Florida 
if it would not be agreeable to him to have the amendment 
printed and to proceed to its consideration at 12 o’clock on 
Tuesday? It seems to me that it ought to be printed, as some 
of us do not exactly understand it as the Senator read it. I do 
not think the Senator will expedite matters by refusing the 
request to let the amendment go over and be printed. I do not 
know whether the proposition now is to adjourn or to take a 
recess. : 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, I have simply offered an 
amendment to the motion which has been made by the Senator 
from Arkansas. N i 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. I am sure of that; but I do not 
know whether the Senator expects to get a vote on it before we 
recess or adjourn this afternoon. j 

Mr. FLETCHER. I had hoped that we might get a vote on 
it right away, without any delay. 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. That is satisfactory to me, so 
far as I am concerned, because my purpose is not to delay any- 
thing. I assumed that the amendment would not be taken up 
for final action this afternoon, although I am ready to vote 
on it. : 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I think it would be only fair 
to Senators that the amendment should be printed. There are 
three separate propositions there, as I see it, which can be 
divided on request. I may be mistaken; it is rather hard to 
judge from the mere reading; but I think there are three dis- 
tinct propositions. I think there is a proposition there to put 
in something about a neutrality clause; there is a proposition 
about leasing; and I think there is a proposition about altering 
the board as it was provided for in the original bill. Those, of 
course, are three propositions, and we are entitled under the 
rules to a division, but I am speaking without really knowing. 
It seems to me we ought not to be asked to discuss or consider 
or vote upon the propositions until we have had an opportunity 
to at least read them and see just what they are. I hope the 
Senator will be willing to take a recess or an adjournment, to 
give us an opportunity to have it printed and laid before the 
Senate. I ask for a division, if I understand the amendment. 
If I can see it, I will—— j 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, they are the same 
propositions that are printed in the Gore bill, are they. not? . 

Mr. FLETCHER. Yes. I ask for the yeas and nays on the 
amendment. 

Mr. LODGE. I ask for a division of the question, Mr. 
President. Mees tree Vig i : 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is the request for the yeas and 
nays seconded? 


Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I think I had the floor, and I 
asked for a division of the question. ‘ 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Yes. 

Mr. LODGE. I see here two distinct propositions. I do not 
see the proposition which was in the Gore bill about changing 
the board. Perhaps that was changed in the original Fletcher 
bill; I am not sure. There are two totally distinct propositions 
here, however. One is the proposition about leasing and the 
other is as to making purchases of ships. I ask that those be 
divided before the yeas and nays are ordered on either of them, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair has not ordered the 
yeas and nays yet. 

Mr. LODGE. I am aware of that. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair has not examined the 
amendment, but thinks it is one of those questions which is 
divisible, so that the Senate has a right to vote separately on 
each of the questions. i ‘ 

Mr. LODGE. I think there are two. The Chair will find 
that there are two. : 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Mr. President, I entered the Chamber 
after the Senator from Florida had finished reading the amend- 
ment, and I will ask to have it read. I ask to have the Secre- 
tary state it. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read it again. 

The Secretary. The Senator from Florida moves to amend 
the pending motion, made by the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
CLARKE], by adding thereto the following words: 

With instructions to report forthwith as a substitute for the Dill 

S. 6856) the amendment in the nature of a substitute “ moved by Mr. 

LETCHER on behalf of the Committee on Commerce, on January 26, 
1915 ""—the amendment upon which the Senate has ordered the yeas 
t after lite ree a cn eee 

* * e , 0 

riod after the word Pahare ” to a Rolon the words “And provided 
urt her, That said 1 shall make no charter or lease of any 
vessel to any corporation, firm, or individual for a longer period than 
12 months, and said corporation shall specify in the charter or lease 
the rates, charges, and fares to be observed by said corporation, firm, 
or individuals chartering or leasing such vessel or vessels as the 
maximum to be charged during the life of such charter or lease, and 
there shall be contained in said charter or lease a provision terminat- 
ing the same whenever the charterer or the lessee shall violate any of 
its provisions. It is hereby made the duty of such corporation to lake 
ase n the corporations fy or Individual parte Suth chariot e 

cor) ation, rm, 
lease shall violate t the provisions of the gamer OPES ene 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That is the first proposition. 

Mr. LODGE. I think, as I heard it read, that it says “the 
following amendments.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary is now about to 
state the second amendment, as the Chair understands, 

The Secretary. Also, insert after the word “ corporation,” 
in line 3, page 5: 

“Provided, That in making purchases of ships during the continuance 
of the present European war no purchase shall be made in a way 
which will disturb the 3 conditions of neutrality.” 


And as so amended the said committee is hereby instructed to report 
sald substitute to the Senate in lieu of the pending bill. 


The VICH PRESIDENT. The Senator from Massachusetts 
asks that the question be divided, and the Chair thinks under 
the rules he is entitled to a division. 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Florida asks for 
the yeas and nays. The question is, Will the call for the yeas 
and nays be seconded? 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. I rise to a parliamentary in- 
quiry—to know what is meant by “forthwith” in the text of 
the amendment. Does that mean that it is never to go to the 
committee, or that the committee is foreclosed as against any 
discretion it might possess as to other amendments? What is 
the nature of it? 

If it is intended that the motion to recommit shall be carried 
in such form that the bill and amendments shall never go to 
the committee, but shall remain upon the calendar, it is equiva- 
lent to a motion to discharge the committee from the further 
consideration of the bill, and under our rules ought to lie over 
for a day. If it is intended that “forthwith” means with rea- 
sonable diligence, for instance, the Committee on Commerce 
meets every Thursday. Would that be “forthwith” in the 
sense of the amendment, or any other time when there could 
be an actual meeting of the committee? 

I want it understood that I have not engaged in any plan and 
am not now a party to any understanding by which any un- 
necessary delay is to be resorted to in the consideration of this 
bill or any of its amendments, I therefore ask the Chair 
whether the word “forthwith” contemplates that the amend- 
ment shall eyer go to the committee; and, if it is necessary. to 
make it clearer by an amendment, I shall offer one when the 
opportunity is presented. If it is intended that it shall, go to 
the committee and leaye the committee the discretion to deter- 
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mine what “forthwith” means, of course I shall say nothing 
further about it. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, will the Senator from Arkansas 
allow me a moment? 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. Certainly. 

Mr. LODGE. I do not recall the exact words, but if the 
language is “to report forthwith” that constitutes a third 
instruction, a wholly different one—an instruction as to time. 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. The word “forthwith” is 
not self-explanatory. Of course, the Chair will take no- 
tice of the fact that reference to a committee means giving 
the committee an opportunity to assemble; otherwise it would 
be a mere subterfuge, and, of course, the Senate would not com- 
mit itself to that. If it is intended to deprive the committee 
of the opportunity to meet at all, and the legal effect of the use 
of those words in that particular connection is to leave the 
bill upon the calendar, then it is merely a pro forma reference 
to the committee, and equivalent to a motion to discharge the 
committee from further consideration of the matter, which 
would result in a day intervening before it could be consid- 
ered, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair does not think that 
is a parliamentary inquiry. The Chair believes that is simply 
a construction of the language of the proposed amendment. 
The Chair thinks it would not mean in law—— 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. The Chair, then, thinks that is 
not a parliamentary inquiry, a question to be determined by the 
Chair, but that it is to be determined by the committee? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. If the motion is agreed to, and it 
should be subsequently contended that the bill should be imme- 
diately reported to the Senate, it would be a matter for the de- 
termination of the Senate as to whether the adoption of the mo- 
tion meant immediately or whether it meant within a reason- 
able time after the committee had assembled. 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. That, in the first instance, to be 
decided by the committee? Well, that is all right. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, there are two propositions. The 
committee is instructed to report two amendments, and it is 
further instructed to report forthwith, which constitutes a third 
instruction. The yotes will come on those three instructions. 
It may be quite possible that the amendments will be adopted 
and the time instruction voted down. The time instruction might 
be maintained and one or both of the amendments defeated. 
They are three separate instructions, and I think we have a 
right to demand a separate vote on each one, and I make that 
request. ; 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair has not any doubt about 
that. 

Mr. WORKS. Mr. President—— 

Mr. SIMMONS. -Mr. President, did I understand the Chair to 
hold that there is to be a separate vote upon the question of 
instructions to the committee? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair has held that under the 
rules of the Senate it is a divisible question. It embraces three 
propositions—one, with reference to the amendment touching 
the leasing of vessels; two, with reference to the purchase of 
vessels of belligerents; third, with reference to the question 
whether the committee shall or shall not report forthwith. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Of course, if the Chair has made up his 
mind about that, there is no necessity of saying anything. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair can not see how, under 
Rule XVIII, it can be otherwise than that it embraces three 
propositions submitted to the Senate now for determination. 

Mr. SIMMONS. If the Chair will permit me, while I am not 
controverting the position of the Chair that there are two propo- 
sitions—one as to each one of the amendments—I do not see 
how there can be a third, a proposition growing out of the fact 
that we recommit the bill to the committee with instructions 
to make certain amendments. The instructions are a part of 
the two propositions, and they are a part of each one of the 
propositions. If we should vote to refer the bill to the commit- 
tee with instructions to incorporate the first amendment, then 
the instructions would be a part of the propositions contained 
in the proposed amendment, and when we propose to refer the 
two amendments to the committee the instructions to incor- 
porate these two amendments are a part of those two propo- 
sitions, 

I want to say for myself that I am entirely satisfied as to 
the status of this matter before the committee. I think it is 
pretty well settled; certainly by the precedents in another body, a 
coordinate branch of Congress, that recommitment to a com- 
mittee with instructions is binding upon that committee, and 
the committee is bound by the instructions and can not report 
back anything except the original bill with the amendments at- 


tached; but this particular amendment of the Senator from 
Florida provides in express terms 

And as so amended the said committee is hereby instructed to report 
the said substitute to the Senate in lieu of the pending bill. 

That would mean, to my mind, if it means anything, that this 
matter is referred back to the committee with instructions to 
report back the bill with these specific amendments in lieu of 
the pending bill. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr, President, there is no question that the 
committee are bound to follow the instructions of the Senate. 
If the Senate instructs them to report one amendment and no 
more, they are bound, in my judgment, by those instructions. If 
the Senate simply directs them to report certain amendments, 
and does not cut them off from reporting others, the power of 
the committee still remains; but that is not a point that has 
been raised. The point that I raised was that this contains 
three separate instructions. I am not going to argue it further. 
The Chair has so decided, and decided, in my opinion, with 
absolute correctness. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The yeas and nays—— 

Mr. LODGE. The yeas and nays are to be ordered on what? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. If nobody else wants to say any- 
thing now, the Chair is going to order the yeas and nays on 
each of these propositions. | 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, the yeas and nays can not be 
ordered on more than one pending question. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I desire to be heard upon the 
motion of the Senator from Florida before it is submitted. 

Mr. LODGE. So do I. s 

s VICE PRESIDENT. The yeas and nays are not ordered 
ye 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
sSwered to their names: 


Ashurst Gallinger Newlands Smith, Md. 
Bankhead Goff orris Smith, Mich. 
Brady Gore O’Gorman Smith, S. C. 
Bran Gronna Oliver moot 
Bristow Hardwick Overman Stephenson 
Bryan Hitchcock Page Sterling 
Burleigh Hollis Penrose Stone 
Burton Hughes Perkins Sutherland 
Camden James ttman Swanson 
Catron Johnson Pomerene Thomas 
Chamberlain Jones sdell ‘Thompson 
ton Kern Thornton 
capp Lane Robinson Tillman 
Clark, Wyo. Lea, Tenn. t Townsend 
Clarke, Ark. Lee, Md. Saulsbury Vardaman 
Sea a A O aaa 
awo eppa arren 
Culberson tates Sherman Weeks 
Cummins McLean Shields White 
Dillingham Martin, Va. Shively Williams 
du Pont Martine, Simmons Wor 
Fall Myers Smith, Ariz. 
Fletcher Nelson Smith, Ga. 


The VICH PRESIDENT. Ninety Senators have answered to 
the roll call. There is a quorum present. 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Massachusetts 
has the floor, as the Chair remembers, Does he yield to the 
Senator from Arkansas? 

Mr. LODGE. I yield. 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. Evidently we are not going to 
get through with this matter very readily, and therefore I moye 
that the Senate take a recess until 11 o’clock to-morrow. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, I hope we can get a vote on 
these questions to-day. I lave no objection to the division, or 
any way you want to fix it about a division, only I want a vote, 
I hope we can get a vote to-night. There is a full attendance here. 

Mr. LODGE. These amendments alter the character of the 
bill very much, and I do not think it is probable that we shall 
vote this evening. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Would the Senator be willing to agree to 
take a vote to-morrow at 12 o’clock? 

Mr. LODGE. No, Mr. President; we are making no agree- 
ments after the treatment which has been extended to us. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I ask unanimous consent that we may vote 
to-morrow at 12 o'clock. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I object. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. There is objection. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Then I hope the Senate will decline to 
take a recess. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the motion to 
take a recess until 11 o’clock to-morrow. i 

Mr. JAMES. On that I ask for the yeas and nays. 
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The yeas and nays were ordered; and being taken, resulted 
yeas 47, nays 48, as follows: 


YEAS—47. 
Bankhead Colt Lippitt Sherman 
Borah Crawford e Smith, Mich. 
Brady Cummins McCumber Smoot 
Brandegee Dillingham McLean Stephenson 
Bristow du Pont Nelson Sterl 
Burleigh Fall O'Gorman Sutherland 
Burton Gallinger Oliver Townsend 
Camden Go Page Vardaman 
Catron Gronna Penrose Warren 
Clap Hardwick Perkins Weeks 
Clark. Wyo Hitchcock Poindexter Works 
Clarke, Ark. Jones Root 
NAYS—48. 

Ashurst La Follette Pittman Smitb, Ga. 
Bryan Lane Pomerene Smith, Md. 
Chamberlain Lea, Tenn. Ransdell Smith, S. C. 
Chilton Lee, Md. Reed one 
Culberson Lewis Robinson Swanson 
Fletcher Martin, Va Sanlsbury Thomas 
Gore Martine, N. J Shafroth 
Hollis Myers Sheppard Thornton 
Hughes Newlands Shields Tillman 

ames orris Shively Walsh 
Johnson Overman Simmons White 
Kern Owen Smith, Ariz. Williams 

NOT VOTING—1, ; 
Kenyon. 


So the Senate refused to take a recess. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. ‘The Senator from Massachusetts. 

Mr, LODGE. Mr. President, I wish to say, first, that I can 
not agree with the ruling that was made on the famous Friday 
night, that ordering the yeas and nays cut off either debate or 
amendment, and the Senate took my view by a decided vote 
last Monday. It is also perfectly clear that it is impossible to 
order the yeas and nays on a whole series of questions. By 
the ruling of the Chair there are three questions here, and it is 
the correct ruling of the Chair, as I believe. 

I wish to call attention to what is said in Jefferson’s Manual, 
page 125: 

When a question is divided, after the question on the first member, 
the second 1s open to debate and amendment, because it is a known 
rule that a person may rise and k at any time before the question 
has been completely decided by: putting the negative as well as afirma- 
tive side. But the question not T ut:when the vote has 
been taken on the first member- only. ne- of the question, both 
affirmative and negative, remains still to be put. 

There is a reference to the Executive Journal, June 25, 1795. 
The same decision was made earlier by John Adams when he 
was Presiding Officer, and it has been the rule of the Senate 
eyer since, 

Now, if the yeas and nays are to be ordered—which I say, 
in my opinion, cuts off neither amendment nor debate—I do 
not see how it is possible to order them except when the ques- 
tion has been divided on one question at a time. 

I 1 that point now, before any further question is raised 
upon it. 

Now, Mr. President, I want to say a word 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President 

Mr. LODGE. I yield to the Senator for a question. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I rise to make an inquiry. The Senator 
from Massachusetts has indicated his understanding that the 
ruling on Friday night was to the effect that the ordering of 
the yeas and nays cut off debate. I understood the ruling 


to be 

Mr. LODGE. No; I did not mean to say that. If I did, I 
made a mistake. Of course the ruling was that it would cut 
off amendments, but not debate. I do not think it cuts off 
either. 

Nr. CUMMINS. I do not think it cuts off amendment either, 
but the Senator from Massachusetts seemed to assume that the 
ruling was that it cut off debate as well as amendment. 

Mr. LODGE. Oh, no; I certainly did not intend to say that. 

Mr. President, as I understand it, the first of the amend- 
ments in the instructions is now the pending question. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I thought the Senator from Massachusetts 
had made a mistake in stating the effect of the ruling on last 
Friday night, I understood him to say that the ruling was 
that the yeas and nays when ordered prevented debate as well 
as amendment. I did not so understand the ruling, and I 
wanted to ask the Chair with regard to the matter. But the 
Senator from Massachusetts now says that it was not his 
understanding that it extended to debate. 

Mr. LODGE. Ob, no; that was clear. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I thought we ought to have the matter 
clearly understood at this point. 

Mr. LODGE. The ruling about the yeas and nays being 
ordered cutting off amendments was reversed on Monday by a 


decisive yote of the Senate, because the motion to recommit in 
its essence, as all authorities recognize, is a motion to amend. 

Mr. ROOT. Mr. President 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Massachu- 
setts yield to the Senator from New York? 

‘Mr. LODGE. Certainly, I yield for an inquiry. 

Mr. ROOT. Mr. President, I rose for the purpose of making 
a parliamentary inguiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from New York. 

Mr. ROOT. As I understand it by the ruling of the Chair a 
few minutes ago, the question has been divided. May I ask if 
I am correct? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. There is no doubt in the mind of 
the Chair that there are three propositions which have been 
proposed to the Senate in the nature of instructions to the com- 
mittee, one to insert one amendment, a second to insert an- 
other amendment, and a third to report forthwith. 

Mr. ROOT. Mr. President, with that understanding I fully 
agree. I do not see how any other conclusion could be reached. 
My question is whether the ruling has been made so that the 
question is divided. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair has so ruled, and there 
has been no appeal yet from the Chair's ruling. 

Mr. ROOT. I therefore proceed to the further question, 
ere E the three separate propositions is now before the 

te 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The first proposition the Chair 
would rule would be the first one before the Senate. 

Mr. REED. What is that? 

Mr, ROOT. ‘That is to say, the question now before the 
Senate is the instruction to the committee to insert the clause 
relating to the leasing of ships. I describe it as well as I can 
without an opportunity to see the paper. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That is the way the Chair thinks, 
the propositions are to be taken up in their order. 

Mr. LODGE. It was my understanding that the first instruc- 
tion is now the pending question. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. May we have that instruction read? 

Mr. CHILTON. It has been read twice. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Very well, I withdraw the request. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I wish now to say a few words 
upon the subject which is now pending, and as I do not want to 
rise on every instruction, I will take occasion at the same time 
to refer to the others which are not now before the Senate. I 
will say to the Senator from New York I am going to speak on 
the first instruction, which is the one before the Senate, and I 
shall also take occasion to speak on the others, not desiring at 
this time to take them up as they arrive. 

Mr. President, we are asked to pass upon this first instruc- 
tion, which I am informed is embodied in the bill introduced 
by the Senator from Oklahoma IMr. Gore], an ingenious but 
now abandoned device of getting the question before us, and we 
are to proceed by way of instructions. As I understand it—and 
if I am wrong, of course I can be corrected—it is the proviso 
on page 2, beginning on line 13: 

That said corporation shall make no charter or lease of any vessel to 
any corporation, firm, or individual for a longer od than 12 months, 
and said corporation shall s in the or lease the rates, 
charges, and fares to be observ such corporation, firm, or indi- 
vidual chartering or le any such vessel or vessels as a maximum 

be charged during the life of such charter or lease, and there shall 
be contained in said charter or lease a provision terminating the same 
whenever the charterer or the lessee 1 violate any of its provisions. 
It is hereby made the duty of such corporation to take such steps as 
may be necessary to terminate any such charter or lease whenever the 
corporation, firm, or individual, party to such charter or lease, shall 
violate the provisions of the same. 

That is a very complicated provision. Its purpose, I suppose, 
was to convince those who are deeply interested in the Govern- 
ment-ownership feature that the Government ownership was to 
be permanent. The third edition of the bill—I speak of it in 
that way for convenience merely—the third edition of the bill 
which we are now going to reform by a recommittal with in- 
structions puts no limitation on the leases. This puts a 
limitation on a lease of 12 months. That does not prevent 
their leasing or chartering ships under this new proviso, for 
there is nothing there to prevent its renewal. It can be renewed 
indefinitely for 40 years. For those who are aiming at Govern- 
ment ownership that seems to me to be rather a barren con- 
cession, but I suppose that is considered to be made effective 


by requiring the specification in the charter or lease of the 


rates, charges, and fares to be observed by such corporation, 
firm, or individual”; that is, the rates are to be fixed before- 
hand. Ocean rates are very fluctuating. It is easy to fix 
fares, but freight rates are very fluctuating, indeed. We have 
seen them fluctuate enormously in the last six months. I sup- 
pose that is relied upon to prevent anybody from being willing 
to take a lease or charter under this provision. 
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That is a very slight analysis of it: I have had no time, and 
no other Senator has had any time, to examine it with any 
thoroughness. I think while they were instructing, I may say 
in passing, that it would be desirable to instruct the committee 
to change the language in lines 5, 6, and 7, on page 4, which 
reads: 

Such officers and trustees shall be subject to removal at any time by 
vote of a majority of the stockholders at any meeting thereof. 

Therefore, if a hundred men each buy a share of stock, they 
can go to the meeting and vote down 99 men, who may hold all 
the rest of the stock. It is usual in making provision for voting 
stock to vote the stock. The United States holds 51 per cent of 
the stock under this bill, but it will be only one of the stock- 
holders. It will be very easy to get a few men in there who 
would remove the trustees. I point that out for the good of the 
bill. It seems to me it would be just as well to change that. 
If a man with one share of stock of the par value of $100 and 
the United States with over $5,000,000 of the stock should have 
an equal vote, it would be rather an awkward arrangement. 
That apparently, however, was not considered worthy of con- 
sideration. I think the committee, if they had been allowed 
any power in the premises, would have probably changed that 
Provision. 

I now come to the other instruction: ; 

That in making purchases of ships during the continuance-of the 
present European war no purchases shall be made in a way which will 
disturb the conditions of neutrality. 

That, of course, amounts to absolutely nothing. The great 
objection, to my mind, to the bill is that it leaves open the 
power to buy belligerent ships; that it does not prevent the pur- 
chase of belligerent ships. It is only that if the Secretary of 
the Treasury, the Secretary of Commerce, and one of the addi- 
tional members think that purchasing a certain ship may lead 
to a violation of neutrality they are not to buy it; and if they 
do not think so, they will buy it. It seems to me that that is 
too important a question to be left in that way, but that is just 
the way it now is. Therefore, to my thinking, that instruction 
is valueless. 

I have had no time, Mr. President, to go into these instruc- 
tions with any thoroughness. I have had only an opportunity 
to glance at them; but they seem to me utterly defective, even 
for the purpose to which they were supposed to be put in. I 
should like to go on and analyze this new version—because, 
although it is never to come before us in the paternal hands, it 
is coming before us practically in the instructions—I should 
like to go over it with some care; and I shall hope to do so 
later, when speaking on this or one of the other instructions. 

I should like now to call attention to one or two of the pro- 
visions. which seem to me objectionable. One is that extraordi- 
nary provision on page 8 which gives to the proposed shipping 
board the right overnight to change the rules and regulations 
applicable to the shipping of the United States. They put into 
the hands of one competing line—for that is what it is—the 
power to change all the rules and regulations affecting all the 
water-borne commerce of the United States—for our rules 
and regulations apply both to the coastwise and to the foreign 
trade—without notice or without any opportunity to prepare 
for it. They then propose to pay this out of the Panama bonds. 
Those bonds were authorized by Congress for the purpose of 
paying for the Panama Canal. Owing to good management 
on the part of the Government a large portion of the expenses 
of that canal have been paid out of current revenues in the 
past; but the authority to issue those bonds still remains. Those 
bonds, as I have said, were authorized for a specific purpose— 
the construction of the Panama Canal—to the amount, I be- 
lieve, of $240,000,000. They still remain unissued. 

That is a debt, I believe, of which it is right to have posterity 
pay its share. The burden of that debt certainly ought to go 
upon posterity, because the canal is an enduring work, which 
we hope and believe will be of yalue to many generations. Now, 
it is proposed to take those bonds, created for one purpose, 
and to devote them to paying the expenses of a measure which 
its authors, or some of its authors and finishers, say is tem- 
porary—merely temporary—a matter of a few years, a matter 
to be carried only beyond the present European war. Others 
take a different view and regard it as permanent; but we have 
been told over and over again that it was a temporary and 
emergency measure to relieve the present pressure of high 
freight rates upon the people of the United States. For the 
relief of the people of to-day at this moment we are to take 
these bonds, issued for a special purpose, and to use them in 
this way and put the burden of this special purpose upon 
posterity. It seems to me an invasion of a trust fund. If 
we are going to make this emergency measure now, we ought 

to pay for it now. It will have to be paid for by the people 
of the United States at some day or other. 


But I suppose, Mr. President, it is all done in the interest 
of economy. The condition of the Treasury is not overgood. 
There is a deficit threatening. The other day in the House of 
Representatives we had an example of the administration’s 
conception of economy. They are ready to spend $50,000,000 
on buying German ships and setting them afloat under our flag; 
they are ready to spend $35,000,000 for railroads in Alaska; 
they are prepared to spend $40,000,000 or more on rivers and 
harbors; they are proposing to give Colombia $25,000,000 and 
Nicaragua $3,000,000 more; and then they turn to the House of 
Representatives with a plan of economy, and what is the 
economy? To cut off the appropriation for submarines! The 
testimony on that subject shows that we have practically no 
effective submarines—not more than two or three at the most. 
It shows that we have no torpedoes of suitable length; we have 
only short torpedoes; and yet, although passing before our eyes 
to-day in Europe, is being demonstrated the enormous effective- 
ness of this new arm in naval warfare, and it is there that they 
have seen fit to economize by two or three million dollars! 

Why, Mr. President, they have declined to give us a proper 
personnel for the Navy. There are ships out of commission, 
tied up at the docks, not fit, perhaps, to be put in the battle line, 
but fit to protect entrances to our harbors. It is easy, as this 
war has shown, for one vessel in a night to sow the entrance 
to a harbor with mines. A half dozen vessels could sow with 
mines in a night the entrance to Delaware Bay, to New York 
Harbor, to Boston Harbor, to Norfolk, and these vessels now 
lying tied up—it would take two or three months to put them 
in commission—have no crews to put upon them. We can not 
even use for that necessary defense the vessels that we have, 
but we economize by leaving our Navy short of enough men to 
man the ships we already have. 

In the pursuit of economy they have cut down the provision 
for aeronautics in the Navy. Mr. President, in this war they 
have started—it is easy to do it—aeroplanes or hydroplanes 
from a ship, and they will go over a fortified city like New 
York—I say “ fortified” because that gives them the right to do 
so, I suppose—and drop bombs. We have 73 men in the aero- 
nautical department of our Navy; we have 23 aeroplanes in both 
the Army and the Navy. There is where economy is to be prac- 
ticed; but they are going to spend $50,000,000 under this bill to 
buy—what? The bill is so written that they can do what they 
meant to do from the beginning and what they mean to do 
now, and that is to buy the interned German ships. I do not 
care where they buy them or where they build them; this is no 
time for an experiment in Government ownership in shipping. 
To send any Government-owned ship into the North Sea, the 
Irish Sea, or the British Channel is deliberately running the 
risk of war. It is one thing to take a privately owned ship, but 
it is a very different thing to capture or destroy a Government- 
owned ship. 

Germany has given notice that in a certain zone she will de- 
stroy neutral ships carrying aid to their opponents. We all 
know the allies would not recognize the transfer of the flag 
from German ships, and yet it is proposed to send those ships 
owned by the United States and carrying the United States flag 
into that whirlpool of war. 

The United States, Mr. President, can not hide behind a cor- 
poration. They own the ships; they control the ships; they are 
their ships; and when they are seized or when they are sunk 
the blow is directed against the flag of the United States Goy- 
ernment and not against a ship owned by a private individual. 

Mr. President, that is the danger, and it is increased by the 
German notice, If they should sink a Government-owned ship 
carrying passengers and freight, the American people would 
come very near to demanding war. We do not want war with 
Germany; we do not want war with any nation; we wish to 
keep on good terms with all the world and preserve an hon- 
est neutrality; but we are risking it all at this time by this 
scheme to buy these ships and put them on the ocean as Gov- 
ernment-owned ships. They will not go on the Pacific; they 
are not needed there; they will not go to South America; there 
is more cargo space in vessels to South America than there are 
markets there. If they are needed at all, they are needed in 
the trade to Europe—to England—and it is that danger which 
accounts for the opposition which this bill is encountering and 
which is not met by that empty amendment of the second in- 
struction. 

Mr. President, I have been speaking merely offhand in regard 
to these instructions, because I wish to call attention to them 
now at the opening of the debate upon them, and I wish 
to call the attention of the Senate to the reason for the 
opposition to this bill. I can assure Senators on the other 
side that the intensity of the opposition, which makes every 
Senator on this side determined to defeat this bill if it is a 
possibility, an opposition which has enabled us to demonstrate 
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to this country that it never has had a majority as it stood at 
the time when it was being debated, is actuated by the belief 
that the safety and peace of the country are imperiled by what 
it is proposed to do. No men would subject themselves to such 
a contest as we are making for any mere supposed political ad- 
vantage, still less for any imaginary personal advantage. The 
thing that binds us together is that we believe this to be a bin 
of great danger, and that point and many other points have 
never been successfully or even intelligently met. 

Further, Mr. President, we have been joined in our opposition 
by seven Senators of an opposite political faith. I have sat 
here and heard those seven Senators villifled as I have never 
heard Senators attacked in this Chamber before; and yet no 
man can imagine any motive actuating those men in the course 
they took which could have any personal advantage. All the 
personal advantage was the other way. If ever it was clear 
that men took a position because they felt it to be their duty to 
do it and did it with the utmost reluetance and were guided by 
their conscientious convictions, it was those men. I believe and 
T know they are actuated by the same feelings that we are in 
presenting the opposition to this bill, namely, that we believe it 
is a bill dangerous in present conditions to the peace and safety 
of the United States. 

Some of us, of course, are utterly opposed to Government 
ownership, especially on the ocean, and, above all, we are op- 
posed to Government ownership at this time. We do not, we 
enn not, tamely accept the proposition that such a bill as this 
should be passed and its provisions carried out by the purchase 
of these German ships, which has been the underlying and the 
stimulating cause of this bill from the beginning, around which 
there are dark suspicions and sinister stories. With that pur- 
pose in view, it seems to us that the passage of this bill would 
bring this country within measurable distance of war as soon 
as those ships are set afloat, and the German notice broadens 
it into a danger to any Government-owned ship. 

This is all I desire to say at this moment. I shall take 
occasion later to discuss these instructions more fully, more 
adequately, and as their importance deserves. 

I had in mind an amendment, which I will reserve and offer 
later. I have not the right words here at this time. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President 

Mr. ROOT. Mr. President, will the Senator excuse me for 
a moment? 3 

Mr. JONES. Yes. 

Mr. ROOT. I wish to offer an amendment to one of the 
instructions, but I find myself unable to do it through not hav- 
ing the matter in such form as to indicate it I express the 
hope that the proposed instructions may be printed, so that 
when another calendar day comes we may have them before us 
for use. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The Senator from Washington. 

Mr: JONES: I wish to ask the Chair what proposition is now 
before the Senate? 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The question now before the Sen- 
ate is the adoption of the first proposed instruction to the 
committee. 

Mr. JONES. That is the proposition to which I desire to 
address myself. 

The Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Lopar] has just stated 
the principal ground of my opposition to this measure. I be- 
lieve it means war. I believe it means that this country will be 
involved in the terrific conflict that is now being waged in all 
the civilized world—at least, among all the great countries ex- 
cept this. I may be mistaken. I do not question the sincerity 
of the beliefs and the motives of those who think otherwise and 
who support this measure. Believing as I do as to what the 
probable results of the passage of the bill will be to the people 
of this country, I feel that it is my duty to oppose this measure 
in every possible way. 

If I should occupy this floor from now until the 4th day of 
March, no matter what the results might be to me, feeling as I 
do about it, I think I would be doing nothing more than my duty 
to the people who have honored me with a place on this floor. 
No greater calamity could come to this country than for us to 
be involved in this struggle, and I want to say, in all frankness, 
to our friends on the other side that this bill shall not pass if 
there is any possible way in which I can prevent it. 

There are three propositions involved in the pending motion. 
Under the rules of the Senate I can speak twice on each one of 
these propositions, and I propose to do so. If I can speak one 
or two days each time, that will consume a little bit of the time 
between now and the 4th of March; and I want to say to the 
Senators on the other side that I propose to use every bit of the 
time I can use between now and the 4th of March to prevent 
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the passage of this bill. I shall go into the proposition with 
reference to the probability of this measure involving us in 
war more fully a little later on. The Senator from Massachu- 
setts has well stated the situation, so far as that is concerned. 

Mr. President, there is no partisanship in this matter with me. 
I have tried since I have been a Member of the Senate, and 
especially during this administration, to act just as free from 
partisanship as possible. I think I have said once before here 
that there is only one question before the American people upon 
which I recognize any party lines, and that is the tariff. I 
think I have shown by my record during this administration 
that I have not been actuated by party bias. I have voted for 
more of the important propositions this administration has 
urged than I have voted against, and if I have had any doubt 
with reference to my action it has been with reference to those 
measures for which I have voted. 

I did not consider the currency bill a party measure. I knew 
no party bias with reference to that proposition. I knew of no 
declaration in the Democratic platform or in the Republican 
platform that sharply divided the people of the country with 
reference to currency legislation. So, when that measure was 
presented I tried to consider it regardless of the source from 
which it came or the administration that was in power. I con- 
sidered it in exactly the same way that I would have consid- 
ered it had it been a Republican administration. I voted for 
the measure on its final passage, I did so in the belief and in 
the hope—I had very much doubt about it, I will admit—that it 
would improve the condition in the country; that it would give 
us a better financial system than we then had. I believed that 
there was a system that would have been very much better for 
the country, and it seemed to me our Democratic friends lost a 
great opportunity when they rejected it. 

I am satisfied that they rejected that idea very largely because 
of some declaration that they had in their platform that they 
seemed to think committed them against the proposition of a 
central bank. I should have preferred a great central bank, 
operated and controlled by the Government, and the stock 
owned by the people of the country, instead of the various in- 
stitutions we have provided for in different sections of the coun- 
try, which I feared then, and which I fear now, will eventually 
result in a great political machine and in political influence 
and power controlling, or at least very injuriously influencing; 
the financial situation and the finances of the country. I think 
that will be a great calamity. I hope it will not come about, 
but I fear it will. 

Then, when the Federal Trade Commission bill was pre- 
sented, I am sorry to say that was made a party proposition by 
the Democratic majority of this Senate, just as the banking bill 
was. They called their caucus. They do not seem to be able 
to consider these measures in the open. They do not seem to 
feel free to take the people of the country into their confidence 
in the discussion of these great measures, so far as the differ- 
ences. among themselves are concerned; but they must take 
these measures behind closed doors, exclude the representatives 
of the press, exclude the people of the country from knowing 
what takes place behind those closed doors, consider those meas- 
ures in that way, reach a decision as a party, and then endeavor 
to throttle independent action and manacle the views, opinions, 
and convictions of their party associates. 

The Trade Commission bill, framed up in this way, was then 
brought into his body. I treated that as a nonparty propo- 
sitiom. I voted for or against the various amendments that 
were offered to it upon their merits, regardless of the source 
from which they came. On the final passage of the bill I voted 
for it with very much doubt, and my doubts have been made 
stronger since the bill was passed.. I shall refer to that meas- 
ure a little bit later on. 

Then the so-called Clayton bill was treated in the same way: 
Our Democratic friends developed differences over it which 
they did not feel justified in thrashing out on the floor of the 
Senate, taking the consensus of opinion of the majority of the 
Senate, but they must have conferences and caucuses binding 
their members to support the will of the majority of the caucus; 
but when amendments were offered on the floor of the Senate 
these were acted upon in a nonpartisan way, as far as Repub- 
licans were concerned. I supported a great many propositions 
here in the Senate. The bill, when it came up on the confer- 
ence report, I could not support, and I did not vote for it. 

This bill is an absolutely nompartisan measure, and it ought 
to be treated as such. It ought to be considered in the Senate in 
a nonpartisan way; and, as [ said a moment ago, my opposition 
to it is not based upon politics at all, but simply upon the fear 
I have with reference to the consequences that may come from 
it. I will say right here that I am not alarmed at the propo- 
I am not so violently opposed 
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to that as some of my colleagues on this side of the Chamber 
are. I supported the proposition for the Government construc- 
tion and operation of a railroad in Alaska, and in a speech 
that I made with reference to that measure I said that while 
I hoped we would not come to Government ownership and oper- 
ation of railroads in this country, yet that if a few more inci- 
dents occurred like the New Haven, and some others that the 
country knows about, we would come to Government ownership 
and operation of railroads. 

I do not consider the precedent with reference to Alaska as 
a precedent for ownership and operation of railroads in this 
country by the Goyernment. I supported that proposition be- 
cause of the special circumstances and conditions in that par- 
ticular case. I think we were fully justified then in doing what 
we did, and I am glad that measure was treated as a nonparti- 
san measure. I am glad that we had the support of the Presi- 
dent of the United States, and I am glad to give to him and his 
administration any credit to which they may be entitled by rea- 
son of that legislation. 

It is true that that legislation was simply carrying out what 
had been inaugurated by the preceding administration. No one 
had come out more strongly in favor of Government ownership 
or construction of a railroad in Alaska than the President of the 
United States who just preceded the present President; and it 
was under his administration and under Republican legislation 
passed by a Republican Senate that that matter was started, 
that a railway commission was provided for under which a re- 
port was submitted recommending it. The President recom- 
mended it, and I am glad the present Chief Executive adopted 
the suggestion and urged it strongly, and that it was taken up 
and passed. I believe that the results will fully justify the 
action of the Congress and the President eventually in the de- 
velopment of that great territory in Alaska. 

I am glad that in a way this measure is being considered or 
has been considered here in a nonpartisan way by some of the 
Members of the Senate. I am sorry that it has practically 
been made a party measure through a party caucus. I think 
it augurs well for the Senate and for the people that there are 
some representatives on this floor who refuse to be bound 
by these secret conclaves and these secret caucuses. I am glad 
that there are some Members of the Senate who seem to consider 
their duty to the people greater than their duty to their party; 
and in saying that I do not question the sincerity of the Mem- 
bers who take another position, because I suppose they think 
that by following the direction of the President and by follow- 
ing the decree of the majority of their party they are best pro- 
moting the welfare of their country. I must say that I can not 
see it that way myself. 

There are certain Members of the majority who have not ac- 
cepted the caucus decree. They have not obeyed the orders that 
have come from those who should be the administrators of the 
law rather than the makers of it. There are those who recog- 
nize the fact that they represent those who sent them here 
rather than that they are here to carry out the mandates of 
some one whom the people selected to carry out and execute the 
law. There are some here who seem to recognize the fact that 
they are representatives of a great constituency rather than 
the members of a team. Of course, the members of a team are 
expected to do what the captain tells them to do, and there are 
those here who recognize as their captain the people who sent 
them here, and not somebody who assumes to himself the posi- 
tion of captain of the legislative team, who is made by the 
Constitution of the United States nothing more than the ex- 
ecutor of the law which the people’s team is supposed to enact. 

Some of these Senators have expressed their views on the 
floor of the Senate. They have made their position very clear. 
They did not wait to express their views until the matter came 
up for a vote in the Senate. Some of them took the people 
into their confidence sometime ago, and at the risk of repeating 
some things that may have possibly been said on the floor of 
the Senate I am going to take the liberty of reading some state- 
ments made by them in the press sometime ago by which they 
advised their people and their colleagues of their position on 
this important matter. 

I have here a statement made by the junior Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. Harpwick] with reference to this important 
measure. The position taken by the junior Senator from Geor- 
gia was exactly what I expected from him. I had the pleasure 
and the honor of serving in the House of Representatives with 
him. I knew there his independence and his devotion to what 
he believed to be the people’s interests and his conscientious 
adherence to his convictions of duty. I felt satisfied that when 
he came to this body the same independence which marked his 
course in the House of Representatives would mark it here 


and so I was not surprised when I saw in one of the papers 
sometime ago a statement from him with reference to this 
measure, giving the grounds upon which he opposed it and 
upon which he felt that he would have to part company with 
his party colleagues in the consideration of it. ; 

I am going to read this statement. I will read the prelimi- 
nary statement in the paper: 

Senator HARDWICK, Democra 5 
the Senate and in the party eacus, has been acer — ae ie ee 
5 — —— 1 r vith the 
President and other members of his party. 2 


Right here I want to say I was a little surprised at the state- 
ment of the junior Senator from Georgia the other day on the 
floor of the Senate that he had been told by his party col- 
leagues they had not been holding any party caucuses for a 
great many years and that whatever meetings were held were 
simply conferences. 

Mr. President, I, of course, am not a member of the Demo- 
cratic caucus or conference, and I have not been inside their 
meetings, but I know it has been common report, commonly 
stated in the newspapers ever since this administration came 
into power, that caucuses were being held. They have been 
held upon every important measure. I remember very dis- 
tinetly the account of the caucuses of the Democratic Party on 
the tariff, and that is a question I think they are justified in 
caucusing on. I do not find any fault with them for it That 
is a party question, and it has been ever since the foundation 
of the Government, and I suppose it ever will be. There are 
two lines of thought on the tariff, and these lines of thought 
form a very distinct cleavage in the minds and action of the 
people in political parties. They, the different parties, made 
their declarations with reference to this question, and so I 
find no particular fault with our Democratic friends for hold- 
ing a caucus on the tariff in order to frame their tariff in ac- 
cord with their party declaration. We would have been a great 
deal better off if we had held some caucuses on it when we 
framed our last tariff law. They have been talking about our 
holding caucuses with reference to the tariff. I was in the 
Senate when the Payne-Aldrich tariff law was framed and 
passed. I was never in a caucus connected with that bill my- 
self, and I never knew of any caucus haying been called. I 
thought at the time that we would have been better off if we 
had gotten together and had a caucus and thrashed out our 
differences. 

If we had made mutual concessions, as I have no doubt con- 
cessions could have been made, we would not have had the 
division we did have in the party. But we did not do it. We 
had our division, and our Democratic friends got in by reason 
o2 it. Probably in the economy of an All-Wise Providence it 
was the best thing for the country in the end, because it was 
bound to come. The people—that is, the new generation that 
had come up—had forgotten and did not know about conditions 
under Democratic rule, and so it was necessary that they should 
have another experience. They have had it. 

Then when the banking and currency bill was up they had 
caucuses over that, and so practically on every important meas- 
ure that this administration has passed they have held their 
caucuses. We have had reports given out by the papers as to 
the votes in caucus on different propositions, 

Mr. REED. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. AsHursr in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Washington yield to the Senator from 
Missouri? 

Mr. JONES. Of course I would like very much to yield, but 
I do not like to take any time that is unnecessary. However, 
I will yield to the Senator for a question. 

Mr. REED. The Senator has just stated that there has not 
been an important question before Congress upon which there 
has not been a caucus held by the Democratic side. I should 
like to have him name the time we have caucused on any bill 
except the tariff bill, the banking and currency bill, and the 
pending Dill. 

Mr. JONES. That is a pretty good list. 

Mr. REED. That is three. It is not every bill at all. That 
is an important accuracy such as, I suppose, we ought to expect. 

Mr. JONES. There are only two other important measures 
of this administration—that is, measures attracting the thought 
of the country and great discussion—the Clayton bill and 
the trade commission bill. It may be they were not caucused 
on. We have heard so much about caucuses that it seems we 
have had them pretty regularly. There are three, and that is a 
majority. Of course I do not say that every measure has been 
taken to caucus, but the great majority of the great and im- 
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portant measures have been taken into caucus, and as a matter 
of fact have been made party measures. 
Mr. PAGE. Mr. President : 

Mr. JONES. I yield to the Senator for a question. 

Mr. PAGE. The Senator has been a Member of this body for 
at least four years. 

Mr. JONES. For nearly six years. 

Mr. PAGE. I should like to ask the Senator if his experience 
has been substantially that of my own. In the six years I have 
been here there has never been a Republican caucus in which 
the Republicans gathered together, either as a conference or 
caucus, and pledged themselves to support any particular 
measure. 

Mr. JONES. There never has been. 

Mr. PAGE. There has nothing been held on our side that 
approaches anything like a caucus? 

Mr. JONES. There never has been; and I think I will say 
here I was a Member of another body for ten years, and in that 
whole time, though a great deal has been said about caucuses 
among Republicans in some other body, there was never held a 
Republican caucus except at the beginning of each Congress 
for the nomination of candidates for Speaker and officers of the 
House. 

Now, I want to read the statement from the Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. Harpwick] with reference to this matter. 

The objections to the pending ship-purchase bill continue to multiply 
and grow in strength day b7 ay. In the first place, where and how 
will we get the ships if the bill should pass? 

Mr. President, that is a very pertinent question. It has never 
yet been answered. No answer to that question has come from 
anybody on the other side of the Chamber or by anybody sup- 
porting this bill. I heard a statement here one day to the 
effect that ships could be gotten from Norway, Sweden, and 
other neutral countries. They have ships; I will admit that. 
They have ships, but there is no proof shown anywhere that they 
have them for sale or that, if they have them for sale, they can 
be bought now at any reasonable rate. I shall notice that 
matter later on, if I have the time in which to do it. I will 
say here—and I am simply repeating what others have well 
said—the vessels of no neutral people can be bought now, if the 
statements made by the friends of this bill are true, except at 
exorbitant prices. It is contrary to all business experience that 
any man will sell any tool by which he is making a tremendous 
profit except at a price based on that profit or that income. 

If the shipowners of Norway are making 50 or a hundred 
per cent profit carrying freight now with a vessel that cost 
them $50,000 at a time when they were securing only an ordi- 
nary rate of income, what will they ask for that vessel now if 
the Government of the United States goes to buy it? Instead of 
asking $50,000 for it they will ask $150,000. 

Mr. President, it is almost an insult to the intelligence of 
our people to suggest anything different. Everybody has had 
that sort of experience. I know that out in my part of the 
country we have had some pretty valuable land lately. A few 
years ago that land could be bought for $25, $50, and $75 an 
acre. Why? Because the income from the land, from the crops 
that it produced, would pay a reasonable profit upon that valua- 
tion. The same land, Mr. President, a couple of years ago 
was selling at $1,000 and $2,000 an acre. Why? Why this 
great increase in price? Why was it that a man two years ago 
would ask a thousand dollars an acre for a tract of land which 
10 years ago he would sell at $50 an acre? The reason is simple 
and plain. Two years ago he was getting an income on those 
lands from fruit of from $250 to $500 an acre a year, while 10 
years ago he was getting an income of $10 to $15 an acre a 
year. That is exactly the situation we have now. These 
shipowners are getting a tremendous income from their ships, 
When this Government comes to buy them, it will have to buy 
them on the basis of that income. Then what will be the result 
a little bit later on? Why, the Government will have these 
ships; these tremendous profits will have disappeared; and if 
we want to sell the ships we will have to sell them on the basis 
of a low profit. 

Mr, OLIVER. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wash- 
ington yield to the Senator from Pennsylvania? 

Mr. JONES. I yield for a question only. 

Mr. OLIVER. The Senator from Washington speaks of a 
“low profit.“ Does the Senator mean a small profit or no profit 
at all. 

Mr. JONES. Probably the result would be that there would 
be no profit at all; and I will even admit that we may make 
some profit, but it will be small. Then the price of the ships 


will be very much lower than what we paid for them. Of course 
the chances are that there will be no profit at all. 


But, Mr. 


President, if I have the time I shall notice this matter a little 
bit further on. This article continues: 

If so, from whom? Certainly not to any considerable amount or at 
anything like a reasonable figure from Great Britain, whose merchant 
marine must serve her own great commerce, and is, besides, now sub- 
ject to demands made upon it for aid to the ago and naval opera- 
tions, as well as an increased demand from the world’s carrying trade 
growing out of the elimination of German competition. 


SHOWS BRITAIN’S PROBABLY ATTITUDE, 


From Germany? If this be the pu or one of the purposes of 
the bill, it seems certain that it will involve us in AN 3 
tions with Great Britain. It is not probable that the Government of 
that ond! will permit us to purchase and transfer to our registry 
the interned ships of Germany that could probably be bought at a most 
reasonable figure, and then operate them on the high seas. 

“Tt seems certain that Great Britain will insist that if the transfer 


SAYS NEUTRALITY MAY VANISH. 


“ Besides, the transfer of these German vessels to a corporation, of 
which the United States is the principal, if not the mole, stockholiler, 
will greatly add to the gravity of the situation by making this Govern- 
ment a direct party with an immediate interest of its own in the con- 
troversy, and will seriously endanger our continued peace. 

“Therefore this sop ought not to be taken lightly, and not at all 
unless we are prepa! for any eventuality. If we can not safely buy 
these German vessels, then what ships are we to purchase under this 
bill, and from whom? From other neutral nations or their citizens? 
We can certainly hope to secure no considerable supply from that 
source. = 

PROSPECT OF PURCHASE IN UNITED STATES. 


“Nor can we hope to purchase these ships either from our own citi- 
zens or from the citizens of other countries, if it be true, as asserted 
and urged by the proponent of this measure, that the rates bave risen 
so enormously and the profits of these ships increased so largely since 
this war began. If that be true, what inducement would be held out 
to private capital invested in this business to sell its ships just when 
they are reap: the richest harvest?“ 

Our friends on the other side of the Chamber admit that that 
is true. They say that; they say that these vessel owners are 
getting higher freight rates than ever before. The cost of op- 
eration, they contend, is no greater. They seem to overlook 
the adverse conditions under which these people are running; 
they seem to think that if the United States can just get a ship 
and start it out on the ocean the freight rates will come down, 
not only with that ship but with other ships. This article 
continues: 

Where, th are we to the necess: > 
struction. Anz yet this acer is F war 
measure, as it were, to be promptly abandoned when the war is over and 
the present emergency past—certainly as soon as it becomes a “ profit- 
able enterprise again, and therefore becomes attractive to capital. 

I might insert right there what has been called attention to 
many times, that the President himself, not only in his message 
to Congress, but in his speech at Indianapolis urging the passage 
of this measure, expressly stated that it would be simply an 
emergency measure; that just as soon as the war was over—no; 
not that soon, Mr. President—would they turn the ships over to 
private parties; but when they became a paying proposition 
then they would turn them over to private capital. That is the 
kind of a bill they brought in here; that is the sort of proposi- 
tion they put up to the Senate and presented to the people of 
this country; and that is substantially the proposition that 
they have now, if I understood the reading of this motion, that 
we are not permitted here to see and that we are asked to vote 
on without having been able to read it. I want to call to the 
attention of the people of the country, through the RECORD, 
that this afternoon about 5 o’clock an amendment is offered 
to a motion that is pending, providing for a report from the 
committee; as a matter of fact, framing a report for a com- 
mittee of the Senate to bring to the Senate certain provisions 
that are to be inserted in this bill by way of amendment that 
most of us have not been able to see. 

Is that the way the people of this country want legislation 
enacted? Is that what they expect of the representatives they 
have sent to this body? When a Senator arose and asked that 
we should have an opportunity to have this printed, so that we 
could see it, examine it, study it, and read it, it was refused. 
I venture to assert—and if I am wrong I should like to be 
corrected—that the Senators on the other side who are not 
friendly to this bill had not had this matter called to their 
attention before it was presented here; that they had not been 
permitted to examine it. True, the Senator from Oklahoma 
[Mr. Gore] introduced a bill—not a substitute, not an amend- 
ment, but a bill—a few days ago containing certain provisions, 
Of course that was printed; we have all seen it. He entered 
a motion to discharge the committee from the consideration of 
that bill, and that is what we supposed would come up in case 
the motion of the Senator from Arkansas to recommit the sub- 
stitute presented by the Senator from Florida should be voted 
down; but instead of that the Senator from Florida offers, on 
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the floor of the Senate, an amendment to the motion to recom- 
mit. It was not printed, but simply read, and the Senator then 
expressed the hope of having a vote on it right away. Not 
many Senators on this side had seen it; not many on this side 
knew what it contained; not many on this side knew anything 
about it; and yet we, as representatives of the people of the 
country, sent here in their interest and for their benefit, were 
asked to accept this proposition as it was read and as a report 
from the great Committee on Commerce of this body. 

I submit, Mr. President, that the people of this country do not 
want legislation enacted in that way. No apparent exigency 
can justify such action, and the people of the country will not 
approve it. That is the way jokers are put in legislation, That 
is the way the people’s interests are jeopardized and given 
away. That is not the way to legislate. 

Now, I must finish this interview. I was just reading where 
Mr. Harpwicx states that we can not purchase these ships 
from the citizens of other countries, He says: 

If that be true what inducement would be held out to private capital 
invested in this business to sell its ships just when they are reaping 
the richest harvest? 

Where, then, are we to get the necessary ships? Obviously by con- 
struction. And yet this measure is urged as a temporary one—a war 
measure, as it were, to be promptly abandoned when the war is over 
and the present emergency passed, certainly as soon as it becomes a 
= profitable enterprise” again and therefore becomes attractive to 


capital. 
POINTS TO TARIFF REMEDY. 


The Congress of the United States in the recent tariff bill adopted 
a plan that in the past has proved most efficacious and practicable in 
bullding up and maintaining an American merchant marine, namely, 
a diser 2 duty in favor of s carried in Amercan bottoms. 
The discrimina rate may not large enough to accomplish the 
purpose sought. If not, let us raise it. Certain treaties with forei 
powers forbid its enforcement, the Attorney General held. If so, let 
us give the necessary notice to the powers in question to modify these 
treaties in this respect and then proceed te enforce the law we have 
enacted, and so restore our merchant marine. 


I think, Mr. President, I will say just a word or two with 


reference to that. Our friends on the other side say, Why do, 


you not offer something? You have offered nothing.” They 
seem to think that because they have offered a proposition and 
nothing better is offered therefore their measure should be 
passed. Mr. President, there is no argument in that. If their 
proposition is a bad one it ought not to be passed, whether any- 
body proposes anything else or not; if their proposition is a 
dangerous one’ it ought not to be passed; if their proposition 
will accomplish no good it ought not to be passed. 

Personally, Mr. President, I am strongly in favor of a system 
of discriminating duties. I have long been in favor of that 
proposition. Two years ago, when the tariff bill was pending, 
along about 12 o'clock at night, I made a speech on that propo- 
sition. urging a provision in the tariff bill for a discriminating 
duty upon imports brought into this country in American ships 
or imposing a higher duty on imports brought in foreign ships. 
I had hoped that my Democratic friends would support some- 
thing of that kind, because in the House they had put in a 
provision along that line, I know there were several Senators 
on this side of the Chamber who were opposed to that propo- 
sition, but I was not prepared for the opposition that came from 
the other side of the Chamber. There was, however, almost a 
unanimous voice on the other side of the Chamber in opposi- 
tion to it, and before the bill went to conference they struck 
out the clause that the House had put in under the able leader- 
ship of Mr. Unperwoop, of Alabama, who made a powerful 
speech in favor of the proposition and who was largely re- 
sponsible for the insertion of the plank in the Democratic plat- 
form of 1912 with reference to the merchant marine, because 
that platform, as I think I will show later, clearly committed 
the Democratic Party to a system of discriminating duties for 
the upbuilding of the merchant marine. He was on the con- 
ference committee, and he insisted upon such a proyision being 
incorporated in the bill, and a provision along that line was 
incorporated in the bill. What has this administration done 
in regard to it? It has not only refused to carry it out, but, I 
suppose, it directed the legal representatives of the Govern- 
men to appear—or, at least, the legal representatives of the 
Government did appear—in a case, contending that the law was 
not enforcible. The Attorney General’s office was represented 
in a case, contending that the provision which they had put 
into the law could not be enforced and ought not to be enforced; 
and it is not being enforced to-day, notwithstanding the fact 
that the board of appraisers of the port of New York, where 
the question arose, in a very well considered decision held that 
the provision was enforcible. How can we hope to have the 
laws we pass carried out when the executive officers them- 
selves appear in court and argue against them and the people's 
interests? I shall refer to that a little later-on, 


Mr. Harpwick concludes: 

Long have we Democrats insisted that business and government should 
be divorced; that the Government should out of business and 
business should keep out of the Government. ere 6ur protestations 
insincere? Were our principles unsound? I believe not. 

Now, Mr. President, I leave the question as to whether or not 
this bill involves Democratic principles to our friends on the 
other side. They know more about what are Democratic princi- 
ples than I do. 

I have here an interview from another Senator who has dared 
to take his stand on this floor against his party colleagues and 
against the apparent mandates of the self-constituted captain 
of the legislative “ team.” 

I will say frankly that I had not a very good opinion of the 
junior Senator from Mississippi when he entered this Chamber. 
I had seen many accounts in the papers with reference to him, 
and I suppose all of us are prone to form our opinions of men 
by what we see in the papers, whether we ought to believe those 
statements or not. My opinion in regard to the Senator has 
entirely changed since I have come in contact with him on this 
floor, and I have as sincere and high an admiration for him as 
for any Member of the Senate. I acmire his courage and his 
independence of thought and action and his devotion in the 
highest degree to what he believes to be right and for the best 
interests of the people; he is a man after my own heart; he is 
careful, conscientious, courageous, true to his constituents and 
his conviction of duty as the people’s representative, and be- 
lieves in doing his part as a representative independent of 
Executive interference or dictation; and I was not surprised, 
from what I had seen of him, that he proposed to act on the 
floor of the Senate as his judgment dictated rather than as some 
one else told him, whether it be from the aggregate vote of his 
colleagues or whether it come from the Executive chair. So 
I was not surprised when I saw an interview in the paper from 
Senator VarpaMAn, of Mississippi, announcing not only his 
opposition to this measure, but that he was determined to op- 
pose it on the floor of the Senate; and he gave an interview 
to the paper which was very interesting, almost as interesting 
as the speech he made on the floor of the Senate the other day. 
I hope everybody who may have access to the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp will read that address. They will get some idea as to 
how things are done, or attempted to be done, on this floor, 
and they will also get some idea not only as to the independ- 
ence of the Senator from Mississippi but as to his ability to use 
the English language. 

He said: 

I am o 
AEA, af . p2 Kran 5 I believe it is the most indefensible 

That suggests a thought to me. Our friends on the other 
side denounce the Republican policy in the past because they 
are opposed to subsidies; and they point to their platform 
declarations and say: “Our platform commits us against any 
form of subsidy.” I have not seen very much regard paid to 
that platform during the last two years. Possibly when this 
legislation is passed, if it ever is passed—not at this session, 
but at some time in the distant future—they will have then 
repudiated the last plank in their platform that they have not 
heretofore repudiated, because this proposed legislation is not 
only a repudiation of the direct terms of their platform but it 
is a repudiation and a violation of the very principle of the 
platform itself. 

They seem to think that if they say that what they are 
advocating is not a subsidy that settles it, and no further ques- 
tion can be made, and there is no further room for argument. 
I am not surprised that they take that attitude. I am not sur- 
prised that they have gotten inoculated with that idea. That 
seems to be the theory upon which the “captain of the team” 
acts. The captain of the team seems to think that when. he 
says a thing is so, it is; that that ends it; that that settles it. 
When he asserts that there is prosperity, prosperity is, whether 
anybody has any of it, or knows where it can be found, or 
has ever experienced it or not. Any thought to the contrary 
is a mere state of mind—a mere psychological delusion, And 
so our friends on the other side seem to think that all they 
have to do to clear their skirts of advocating a subsidy is to 
say that what they advocate is not a subsidy. 

The people will not be fooled by any such statement or line 
of action as that. The people of this country will know that, 
even if this bill should pass and the Government should acquire 
a few ships and operate those ships, if any benefit comes to 
anybody it will come almost solely to the people whose prod- 
ucts are carried in those ships, and nobody else. If they carry 
my apples in a Government ship at 5 cents a bushel, and there 
are no other ships but private ships to carry my neighbor's 
apples, and he has to pay 10 cents a bushel for their carriage, 
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you have contributed to me a subsidy of 5 cents a bushel on 
my apples, and you can not make anything else out of it. It is 
absolutely ridiculous to contend that 30 or 40 or 50 or 100 
Government ships will reduce the freight rates upon all the 
products to be shipped throughout the country when there are 
45,000,000 tons used in the carrying of the world's commerce 
absolutely ridiculous. 

As has been said, and as is said here by the Senator from 
Mississippi [Mr. Varpaman], this is the very worst form of a 
subsidy. The Senators on the other side can not shake their 
locks at me, so far as the subsidy proposition is concerned, 
either. I have not been one of the strong advocates or one of 
the earsest advocates, you might say, of a subsidy. I have voted 
for some of the subsidy measures. My recollection now is that 
I voted against one of them in the House. I did it largely on 
this ground—at least, this is my recollection: The bill provided 
for a subsidy not only to ships that might be hereafter built, 
but also to ships already built. I have always been absolutely 
opposed to the use of the Government money, whether as a sub- 
sidy or otherwise, for the operation of ships constructed and 
built prior to the passage of such legislation. 

Mr. PAGE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wash- 
ington yield to the Senator from Vermont? 

Mr. JONES. I will yield for a question. 

! Mr. PAGE. Only for a question. We have been sitting here 
for some little time with two members of the majority present, 
and only two, so far as I can see. A third has just come in. I 
should like to ask the Senator if he feels willing to yield for the 
suggestion of the lack of a quorum? 

Nr. JONES. No, indeed. No, Mr. President; I do not com- 
plain because our friends on the other side are not here, nor 
our friends on this side, so far as that is concerned. I thought 
I made it clear when I started out that I proposed, so far as I 
am concerned—and I want to be perfectly frank about it—to 
do everything in my power to prevent the passage of this bill, 


for the reason that I stated, not because it provides for Govern- |’ 


ment ownership and operation of ships, because if I were op- 
posed to that I would express my views and then let it come to 
a vote and let the majority be held responsible for the results; 
but I have a firm conviction that the passage of this bill before 
this war closes will involve us in that struggle. You Senators 
on the other side do not believe it, as I said awhile ago, and 
you are just as honest as I, and you may be more nearly right 
than I am; but believing that, as I do, I feel that it is my duty 
as a representative of the people of this country to do every- 
thing in my power to prevent the passage of a bill which I think 
will lead to such tremendous consequences, and so I do not care 
whether anyone is present or not. 

Mr. FLETCHER, Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Rosryson in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Washington yield to the Senator from 
Florida? 

Mr. JONES. I yield to the Senator from Florida for a ques- 
tion only. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I will ask the Senator whether he means 
that the mere passage of the bill would bring about complica- 
tions? 

Mr. JONES. Oh, no. Of course I do not mean that the mere 
passage of it would. The mere yea-and-nay vote here and the 
signing of the bill by the President would not have that effect. 
What I mean is that if the bill is passed and is carried out, I 
believe we are going to get involved in this struggle. I am 
going to go into that question further if I have the time. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I should be very glad to have the Senator 
furnish some light on that subject. I can not for a moment 
appreciate the standpoint of the Senator. 

Mr. JONES. I have no doubt the Senator from Florida is 
just as honest in his position as I am in mine, and from his 
standpoint I find no fault with him for trying to pass this bill— 
not at all. My conviction is as strong as it can be; and having 
that conviction, I feel that Lam doing my duty in talking upon 
this measure without the presence of Senators on either side, 
so far as that is concerned, and if necessary to defeat the bill, 
for the sole purpose of delaying a vote. 

Mr. PAGE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wash- 
ington yield to the Senator from Vermont? 

Mr, JONES. I yield for a question. 

Mr. PAGE. I should like to have the Senator tell me whether, 
in his opinion, we are justified in this contest over one single 
measure, when we know that in doing so we are postponing the 
consideration of every one of the important appropriation bills 
that are to come before the Senate? 

Mr. JONES. Why, Mr. President, I do not believe that the 
other side is justified, as a majority, in keeping this bill before 


the Senate to the exclusion of everything else, under the cir- 
cumstances. The responsibility is on them. It is not on us. 
They are responsible for legislation, in a way. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a 
question? 

Mr. JONES. In just a moment. Of course I recognize that 
every Senator here has a responsibility to his constituents and to 
the Government, and before the Senator from Mississippi came 
in I had expressed regret that this measure, as other measures, 
had been made a party measure, because I have no party bias 
on it at all. As I said, I do not recognize any party bias on any 
question except the tariff. I do recognize a party bias on that. 
As I said—the Senator was not here, and that probably necessi- 
tates my going over a little of this again—I have voted for a 
good many of the important measures of this administration, 
and I have been criticized at home to a certain extent for it, but 
I did it because I thought they were right and were better than 
what we had. I thought it was my duty as a representative 
not as a Republican, but as a representative of the people—to 
vote for what I thought was right, and that is what I am going 
to do during the entire administration, so far as that is con- 
cerned. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Now does the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. JONES. Yes; I will yield to the Senator for a question, 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I wanted to ask the Senator a moment 
ago—he said the responsibility was over there—whether he did 
not think it was a dual responsibility? We are charged with 
the responsibility of trying to get a vote. That is all we are 
trying to do now on this question. Does not the Senator think 
that that is an ordinary parliamentary responsibility that could 
not be evaded, and does he not think that his side is assuming 
the responsibility not of defeating the legislation by a square 
yote, but of preventing a vote upon the legislation? 

Mr. JONES. I was going on, Mr. President, to talk about 
that situation. 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President—— 
Mr. JONES. I yield to the Senator from Massachusetts for 
a question. 

Mr. WEEKS. I wish to ask the Senator from Washington if 
the positions of the two parties are not changed from what they 
were last week? The Republicans last week were willing and 
anxious to vote on this proposition, and we were unable to 
obtain a yote on account of the filibuster conducted by the 
majority. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Now, Mr. President, if the Senator from 
Washington will pardon me—— 

Mr. JONES. If I can yield without yielding the floor, Mr. 
President, I will do so. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wash- 
ington yield to the Senator from Mississippi? 

Mr. JONES. I yield for a question. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The Senator can yield to me without yield- 
ing the floor, because I shall ask a question. 

Mr. JONES. Very well. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I have ingenuity enough, I think, to put it 
In an interrogative form. Does not the Senator think that after 
the Senator from Massachusetts has interrogated me through 
him I have a right to make this reply? 

Mr. JONES. The Senator has a perfect right to make any 
reply he wants to, so he does not take me from the floor. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I am asking the Senator a question now, 
as to whether the Senator does not think I have a right to this 
reply which was caromed off of him onto me? 

Mr. JONES. Well, Mr. President, I want to answer that 
question. I would be glad to give the Senator from Mississippi 
the right to answer that question. The trouble is—— 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I am not going to answer the question. 

Mr. JONES. Just wait a moment, now. The Senator and 
his party, in order to carry out their desires with reference to 
this legislation, have overturned the whole practice of the 
Senate of many years, so that now when a Senator is inter- 
rupted he must rather look with suspicion upon the Senator 
who interrupts him for fear he is trying to get the advantage 
of him in some way; that he is trying to take him off the floor, 
or that he is trying—which amounts to the same thing—to end 
his speech, so that he can not speak more than once more on 
the proposition in the same legislative day. Now, that course 
by the majority has put us in the position—which I think is a 
very humiliating one—where a Senator must say when he is 
interrupted, “ Yes; I will yield for a question. I can not yield 
for anything else.” The Senator and his party are responsible 
for that. I am sorry. I always like to yield to the Senator 
from Mississippi. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I simply rose for an interrogation—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Mississippi 
is not in order. 
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Mr. WILLIAMS. Merely for a question. ê 

Mr. JONES. I will yield to the Senator for a question, and 
a question only. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. That question is this: Whether the Senator 
from Washington does not think I have a right to ask him 
whether he does not think the question propounded by the 
Senator from Massachusetts might be properly answered by 
saying that during the entire proceedings we have been at- 
tempting to proceed to get a vote upon the main question, and 
to avoid a vote upon a collateral issue which was introduced 
merely for the purpose of sidetracking the main question? 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, I will say to the Senator from 
Mississippi he ought to have the privilege, at any rate, not only 
of asking me a question but to make a statement or suggest an 
answer to anything that might present. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. May I ask the Senator if he did not think 
that was proper? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Mississippi 
is not in order. 

Mr. JONES. I think it was proper; but I go further and 
say that the Senator ought to have a right to interrupt me for 
almost any purpose. Mr. President, under the practice of our 
friends on the other side they have actually throttled legitimate 
debate on this floor. They are actually preventing the inter- 
change of ideas and that legitimate debate which reaches cor- 
rect conclusions. That is what they have done. I am going 
to take that up a little further on, if I have time to do so. 

Mr. PAGE. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wash- 
ington yield to the Senator from Vermont? 

Mr. JONES. I yield to the Senator for a question. 

Mr. PAGE. I should like to ask the Senator whether, based 
upon his long experience as a Senator and a Representative— 
and he has been in the two Houses for a long time—for how 
many years? 

Mr. JONES. For sixteen years. 

Mr. PAGE. I ask the Senator if he does not believe that the 
rulings which now control the debate in this body serve to 
throttle every proper effort to reach the best results in the 
discussion of any question? 

Mr. JONES. Absolutely. I am going to take that up a little 
further on in my remarks, unless the time to act upon this bill 
should come around before I am able to do it. 

Now, before coming back to this interview with the junior 
Senator from Mississippi [Mr. VarpAMAN] I was diverted by 
these interruptions from the thought I was on at the time. I 
wanted to state my position in reference to the subsidy ques- 
tion. I have not been a very earnest or strong advocate of 
subsidy. I have taken this position, and I have expressed it 
before my people, many time during my service here. I am 
willing to vote for any measure that will upbuild and develop a 
merchant marine for this country. I voted for some of the 
subsidy propositions, not because I thought they would do what 
their advocates thought they would do but in the hope that 
they would accomplish the results, to a certain degree at any 
rate. I have always felt that we could not pass any subsidy 
measure that would compensate our owners of ships in the 
operation of our ships under the handicap they act by our law 
in competition with other countries. 

Furthermore I have felt that if we did pass a law that would 
give a subsidy to an American-operated ship, which would com- 
pensate for the difference because of subsidies given to other 
ships and the difference in the cost of operation, just as soon 
as it was demonstrated that we had fixed a proper amount the 
other countries would then raise their subsidy and their sub- 
vention and we would again be at a disadvantage, and I knew 
that under their systems of government they could do that, 
while we could not turn around and raise our subsidy to meet 
theirs. 

Senators understand the situation with reference to legisla- 
tion better probably than the public generally, although I think 
the public generally pretty well understands the situation. No 
question of this kind can come up but that there is more or less 
politics brought up in connection with it, and we have difficul- 
ties in the way of enacting legislation growing out of it which, 
as has been stated, prevailed while we have been in the ma- 
jority in this body and in the other House. For a great many 
years we have not had any substantial legislation for the up- 
building of the merchant marine. Why have we not had it? 
Because the Democratic Party has solidly opposed every propo- 


sition that we have presented and a small number on our side.. 


Not only that, but you have done exactly what you now con- 
demn us for doing, or for not doing. You have not offered any 
proposition in the 20 or 30 years we had control of this Gov- 
ernment. You have satisfied yourselves with simply opposing 
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what we have presented. So it comes with very ill grace from 
you to say that we must pass this because we have not proposed 
anything else. ‘ 

AS was suggested awhile ago, there are propositions coming 
from this side of the Chamber that in my judgment will meet 
with the full support of every Senator on this side and would 
enact legislation under which benefits would come without in 
any possible way endangering the peace of this country. 

I know that in another body, which it might be unparlia- 
mentary for me to name, when these subsidy measures were pro- 
posed there were propositions presented by our friends on the 
other side for discriminating duties. Those propositions had 
my support every time, but you did not seem to present them 
very seriously on the floor. 

Mr. PAGE. Mr. President 

Mr. JONES. I will yield in just a moment. If you would 
present some proposition of that kind on this floor, it would 
have much support on this side, but I admit there are some of 
our friends on this side who think it is an unworkable proposi- 
tion. I do not take that view. I think we ought to say to the 
nations of the earth with whom we have treaties that bind us 
hand and foot, we will take advantage of the provision of those 
treaties which provide that they can be abrogated upon one 
year’s notice. I would abrogate those treaties. I would liberate 
our Government so that it could put into force and operation a 
policy under which our Government would build up and main- 
tain a merchant marine in this country. 

Yet our friends on the other side almost unanimously voted 
against the proposition two years ago. “Oh,” they said, we must 
ask the consent of other nations in order to do this.“ It was not 
very many years ago when under “the peerless leader” you 
were saying we want to do things without the consent of any 
other nation on the face of the earth.” If you had a little of 
that independence now we would accomplish something in the 
way. of building up a merchant marine. 

I yield for a question to the Senator from Vermont. 

Mr. PAGE. I should like to ask the Chair a question of 
order. I see there is only one Democrat in the Chamber aside 
from the occupant of the chair. It seems to me that something 
ought to be done to enliven these proceedings in some way so 
that we may have more Senators here. I should like to ask, if 
I may interrupt—— 

Mr. JONES. I yield to the Senator only for a question. 

Mr. PAGE. I make a point of order. May I be allowed to 
proceed with the understanding that the Chair will call me to 
order if I get beyond the proper limit of asking a question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair thinks the Senator 
from Vermont has not stated a point of order, and the Senator 
from Washington will proceed. 

Mr. JONES. As I have said, I have been very strongly in 
favor of and I am now in favor of going to the policy of dis- 
criminating duties. I believe under that we would build up a 
merchant marine in this country. But I did vote for some of the 
subsidy propositions. I voted against some of them, as I said 
a moment ago, for the reason that they were not confined to 
ships built after the passage of the law. I have offered amend- 
ments to the pending bill that would confine it to ships built 
hereafter. Of course, I know that that would not meet the 
emergency situation very well, but it would insure us getting 
some good ships, It would not only insure us getting some 
ships, but it would insure employment for the labor of this 
country, the consumption of American material, the upbuilding 
of American shipyards that would be a most desirable thing to 
attain. As I said, I am going into that proposition a little fur- 
ther later on, 

Now, I want to come back to this interview with the junior 
Senator from Mississippi [Mr. VARDAMAN]. He said: 

It is one of those peculiarly dishonest measures which will “ keep 
the word of promise to the ear and break it to the hope.” 

Of course, the junior Senator from Mississippi did not mean 
that Senators were dishonest or anything of that sort, but the 
effect of this measure is to deceive the people, making them 
apes they are getting something when they would not get any- 

ng. 

It is violative of every tradition— 


Says the Senator— 


and platform declaration of the Democratic Party. The scheme as in- 


terpreted by. the President is a mistake of policy, wrong in morals, 
pernicious principle, and therefore will be disappointing in its ulti- 
mate results. 


That is yery strong language. I think it is justified by the 
character of the measure and by what is likely to come from it. 
If the Government ownership and operation of steamboat and rail- 


road lines is to become a permanent policy, there might be some little 
excuse or justification for this measure; but when we are told by the 
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without excuse or justification, 

Mr. President, the Senator is absolutely right in that. The 
President will control absolutely in this matter, no matter who 
he may be. If he does not want this shipping board to take 
action after the emergency, so called, passes, it will not take 
any action. So, those who want a permanent policy on the part 
of the Government, those who want permanent ownership and 
operation of these vessels, will be disappointed if the President 
does not believe in that policy, and those who want it as a 
temporary proposition will be disappointed if the President 
should believe in the permanent ownership and operation of 
these ships. So the Senator from Mississippi was well within 
the truth when he said that this is a dishonest measure, a 
deceitful measure. 

In his address to Congress on the Sth of December last the Presi- 
dent said: “It should take action to make it certain that transporta- 
tion at reasonable rates will be promptly provided, even when the car- 
riage is not at first profitable; and then, when the carriage has become 
sufficiently profitable to attract and engage r capital and engage 
it in abundance, the Government ought to withdraw.” 

That is a wonderful proposition, it is an amazing proposition 
to be presented by the Executive of a great people. The Presi- 
dent suggests that here is an enterprise that is unprofitable, an 
enterprise that private capital will not go into. Now, let the 
people take of their money, take of their taxes, and start a line, 
bearing all the loss, work up the trade, get it profitable, and 
then do what with it? Turn it over to private capital. It is an 
amazing proposition. It is one that, in my judgment, the people 
of this country would not tolerate for a moment. Yet that is 
what the President says we should do. 

I saw in a paper the other day—it may not be correct; I do 
not know about that—that there had been conferences with the 
President by Members of the Senate, not only on that side but 
on this side, and that the President was willing to accept some 
amendments and some changes; but the President said these 
amendments would make no substantial difference in the bill in 
its operation and effect. 

It seems to me it would be a very substantial change to pro- 
vide in the bill a different policy from that set out by the 
President in his message, and when the President says that the 
amendments he is willing to accept will not make any substan- 
tial change in the bill I assume that he still has in mind the 
carrying out of this policy, and that he still expects, if he is 
given authority, to operate the ships until they become profit- 
able and then turn them over to private capital. 

Mr. President, it would be better not to pass such legislation 
as that, We can not afford to pass legislation that will use the 
people’s money to make a business profitable and as soon as it is 
profitable turn it over to private capital. We are recreant, it 
seems to me, to our duties and our obligations to the people and 
the trust reposed in us when we propose to do anything of that 
kind. But that is what the President said in his message to 
Congress and that was the theory upon which our friends on the 
other side began to act. The Senator said: 

It isa uliar character of mind which reasons to a conclusion and 
justifies the appropriation and expenditure of funds contributed by all 
the people to an enterprise of this character, which it is admitted must 
be a losing and unprofitable investment from the start. Congress has 
just as much right to donate funds from the Public Treasury to the 
cotton growers of the South who, because of the war in Europe, have 
lost peas depreciation of the product of their farms something like 
$450,000,000 year. Congress has just as much authority to subsi- 
dize the cane growers of Lo na, the beet wers of the Northwest, 
and the manufacturers of the Northeast as it to appropriate money 
to buy ships to carry the manufacturers’ products to foreign markets at 
the cost of all the taxpayers. 

The Senator from Mississippi can not see but what that is a 
subsidy, and I can not see it, either. The mere fact that it is a 
subsidy would not give it any terrors, however, to me, so far as 
that is concerned. I attach no especial importance to the word 
“subsidy.” If I can use some of the money of the people to help 
all the people to a greater degree and to a greater extent than 
the money used, I think I have done good. So the question of 
whether or not a thing is a subsidy has nothing to do with my 
judgment in determining my action upon a measure. Our 
Democratic friends seem to think just because they have de- 
clared in their platform against subsidies that, if there is any- 
thing that they think is a subsidy, the mere fact that it is a 
subsidy, no matter whether it brings any good to the people or 
not, no matter if it might be the most beneficent act that could 
be done, they must oppose it; they must not wink at it. Never- 
theless they take up a proposition, and they say it is not a sub- 
sidy, but which is the most insidious and unfair subsidy that 
could be proposed. Some of them see it; some of them admit 
it; some of them know that it is a subsidy. Others seem to 
be a good deal like the ostrich who sticks his head in the sand 
and hides his eyes and then thinks his whole body is hidden. 
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So our friends on the other side say “this is not a subsidy,” 
and they seem to think the people will accept that, and that will 
settle it. The Senator from Mississippi does not see it in that 
way. He says: 

If their demand was 
ur tin hoe ae merits or wrong in principle, who will 

Before I go on with that, I want to say that I voted for the 
measure that was proposed to help out our southern people in 
their great distress, I am not in favor of that as a general 
proposition and as a general practice, and I have been taken 
to task at my home by some of my people for voting for what 
they called such a socialistic proposition as that; yet I think 
I was justified in my action. I think when a great section of 
the country is threatened with ruin, when 20,000,000 people are 
threatened with industrial ruin, if the Government can help 
those people it can not engage in any better business than in 
doing so. I acted upon that legislation not upon a general Prin- 
ciple, but I acted upon it because of peculiar conditions and ex- 
traordinary circumstances existing at the time. I would do the 
same again under similar circumstances and similar conditions. 

So, if I thought this great emergency here could be met by 
legislation of this kind without involving us in a greater danger, 
I would cheerfully and gladly vote for it; but, Mr. President, 
no financial considerations, no industrial conditions can offset 
or balance the possible destruction of life and the tremendous 
suffering that may be brought to the people of this country by 
the passage of this legislation. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wash- 
ington yield to the Senator from New Jersey? 

Mr. JONES, I yield for a question. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. I should like to ask in what 
way the question of life and the tremendous suffering of the 
people of this country can be involved or is designed to be in- 
volved by this bill? The Senator would have the country believe 
that we were planning a system whereby we were to annihilate 
the population and bring disaster, misery, and woe upon every 
man, woman, and child, when the reverse is the proposition. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, I am yielding only for a question. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. Well, I ask that question. 
With what reason and on what ground can the Senator base 
such an unreasonable and preposterous assumption? 


Mr. JONES. Of course, I want to say to the Senator that 


the Senator shows by his question what I would not have said. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. I was not quoting the Senator 
Beny but I have not sought to put words into the Senator's 
mou 

Mr. JONES. I am not complaining of that at all; but I am 
complaining that the Senator has not been present during my 
remarks. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. But I am present just at this 
juncture, and it was what the Senator was then saying that 
prompted my question. 

Mr. JONES. I know that if the Senator had been present all 
the evening he would have understood the reason for that state- 
2 and I am not criticizing the Senator for not being here, 

ther. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. I sincerely trust that I have 
not misunderstood the Senator. 

Mr. JONES. No; the Senator from New Jersey has not mis- 
understood me, but he does not understand the basis I assume in 
making that statement. 

I want to say to the Senator that I regretted to say, when he 
rose to interrupt me, that I would have to yield only for a 
question. I should like to yield to the Senator for any purpose 
whatever. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. I realize that. 

Mr. JONES. Yes; but the Senator—— 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. I realize the Senator's cour- 
tesy. 

Mr. JONES. I can only yield for a question; but, as I said 
awhile ago, the Senator and his colleagues of the majority 
over there have overridden the ancient and time-honored cus- 
toms of the Senate that permit a Senator to allow another Sen- 
ator to interrupt him to interchange ideas and reach a correct 
conclusion; so I am not responsible for haying to do that; the 
Senator himself is responsible for it. ‘ 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. Oh, no, Mr. President 

Mr. JONES. But, Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Washington 
declines to yield. 

Mr. JONES. I yield only for a question. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. I only want to repel that 
thought. 

Mr. JONES. I can not yield for that. 
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Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. I am not responsible for any 
such stifling process. 


Mr. JONES. I can not yield for that. I made that state- | po 


ment because I had not noticed the Senator from New Jersey 
voting against rulings of that character. If he is against them, 
I am glad of it, and I hope at the first opportunity he will exer- 
cise his right, and what I think to be his duty as a Senator on 
this floor, to express himself in that way and assist us in going 
back to those rules under which we did have legitimate debate 
and proper interchange of ideas and views. 

Now, with reference to my statement, the Senator was not 
here when I said—and I hate to take the time to make this 
statement, but I feel that in justice to the Senator I ought to 
do so—that I have a conviction that if we pass this measure 
and it is attempted to be carried out it will involve us in the 
war in Europe. The Senator does not believe that. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. No. 

Mr. JONES. I do. I have an abiding conviction of it. I 
have a great fear of it. I may be mistaken; I hope I am; but 
I think I will show later on that there is good ground for my 
fear; that there is good basis for my fear; but whether there 
is a basis for it or not, I believe it. I believe it just as firmly 
as I know that I am standing here; and having that belief 
and having that conviction I feel it is my duty as a representa- 
tive of the people, even if I thought it would bring the indus- 
trial relief that our friends on the other side say it will bring 
and hope it will bring—I say, with my belief that the ultimate 
results and ultimate consequences would mean war, loss of life, 
broken homes, broken hearts, devastation of cities, and destruc- 
tion of property, it is my duty as a Senator, as I see it, to do 
everything in my power to defeat this bill. That is the reason 
why I said I could not weigh against the loss of life and the 
destruction of homes and the breaking of hearts a few paltry 
dollars for a few shipowners or a few producers who may be 
favored by any possible ships that we may get or any possible 
lines that we may establish. That is the basis for my state- 
ment. I may be wrong; and, a I have said, I hope I am wrong; 
and I know the Senator is just as sincere in his belief that it 
will not bring those conditions about as I am in my fear that it 
may. 

But, continuing this interview and rereading one sentence 
where the junior Senator from Mississippi refers to the failure 
to enact this legislation for the relief of the cotton growers of 
the South: 

If their demand was without merits or wrong in principle, who will 
say this measure is right? I am op to this bill because it is class 
e pernicious in its conception, and necessarily unjust in Its 

It will be remembered that the bill provides for ships to engage in 
the foreign trade exclusively. The cast-iron, rock-ribbed, Government. 
favored coastwise monopoly is treated as a sacred thing—too sacred 
to be touched. 

I differ somewhat from my friend from Mississippi with 
reference to the character of the coastwise shipping, but he 
believes what he says, and, believing that way, we can not be 
surprised that he should take such a strong attitude against 
this foreign proposition, because, as has been often shown here, 
as a matter of fact, there is a combination in foreign shipping. 
I have a report of the Merchant Marine Commission here 
that I may read, if I have the time, which shows these combi- 
nations. But do you think that if the Government should estab- 
lish a line that it will keep out of such combinations and con- 
ference agreements? My recollection is that the Panama Rail- 
road & Steamship Line, about which we have heard so much, 
itself entered into some of these conferences. They have to do 
it for their protection from these monopolies. Government 
ships and a Government line would not prevent that and would 
not destroy it, but would be destroyed by it, unless it should 
provide for certain and definite lines, 

The Government-owned boats are to be mere pioneers or business 
missionaries, as it were. 1 of the expense, they are ted 
to go to the waste 1 and work up the business, to be turned over 
later to private individuals, who are to reap the profits of a business 
which has been built up at the expense of all the people. The whole 
scheme, to my mind, involves an unwarranted, inegal, and immoral 
prodigality of money coined by the sweat and blood of the masses of 
this country and extorted from them by unjust and immoral laws. 

It is a dangerous departure, an innovation upon our time-honored 
system, violative of the spirit of our Government, and, I fear, the issue 


will be trouble to the party that proposes it and chagrin for the men 
who conceive it. 


Oh, Mr. President, if there was no danger to anybody except 
to the Democratic Party, I would not worry a particle; if there 
were no ill results to come to anyone except the party that pro- 
poses the measure, I would be content with stating my grounds 
of opposition and then let it go. 


I am in favor of an American merchant marine. I shall vote for 
such measures as may be necessary to put our ships on the dead level 
of opportunity with the ships of all other countries that come into our 
rts. If we shall by law, which we have a right to do, improve the 
standard of living for the sailors, we will at the same time elevate the 
standard of character and manhood of the men who operate the ships, 

Right there I want to refer to a peculiar legislative situation. 
The Senate passed a bill a long time ago to provide better con- 
ditions for American seamen and provide better conditions 
under which boats might be operated. That legislation is 
greatly desired by the seamen and the laboring men of the 
country. It went to the House of Representatives. The meas- 
ure has been passed there. It came over to this body and has 
been sent to conference. What is the matter? Why is it not 
brought out here and passed? Why do they not reach an agree- 
ment and bring in a report and let the Senate act upon it? 
Why not pass legislation that will put our seamen upon an 
equality in opportunity with the seamen of other countries? 
Why not pass this legislation that will go a long way toward 
placing the shipping of this country, what little there is, and 
what shipping may come, upon an equal basis with the shipping 
of foreign countries? 

Oh, they can not do that, because they must pass this legisla- 
tion. That legislation, in which humanity is interested, can not 
be brought up, but legislation that may help some people get a few 
paltry dollars must be pressed to the exclusion of everything 
else. I want to say here and now to the seamen of the country, 
to the laborers of the country, that they will not get that legisla- 
tion from this Congress if this bill is pressed. I doubt if they 
will get it, anyhow. I hope that when our friends on that side 
become convinced that they can not pass this legislation—and 
they can not do it—they will recognize the inevitable and go 
to work on something that they can pass and that will do some 
good. What is the use of actually wasting the time of the 
Senate in trying to do what you can not do and what the 
country does not want done? 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wash- 
ington yield to the Senator from Oklahoma? 

Mr. JONES. I yield to the Senator for a question. 

Mr. OWEN. If the Senator would not mind my asking him a 
question, I should like to ask him, after his declaration at the 

of his remarks, which are expected to extend for 
12 to 14 hours, in which he stated that he would take whatever 
steps were necessary to prevent the majority having the right to 
reach a vote on this question, if he does not think that when the 
minority deliberately sets itself up to throttle the majority, the 
majority would be justified in throttling the minority? 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, that is very much in line with 
a great deal of the argument of our friends on the other side. 
I have heard time after time, as an excuse for legislation on 
that side, Oh, you Republicans did so and so.” Why, I ex- 
pected when our Democratic friends got in that they would not 
follow in our footsteps, and yet they seem to be doing it all the 
time. But, Mr. President, I did not say that we wanted to 
throttle the majority. I will say to the Senator now that there 
is not one-third of the membership on that side of the Chamber 
in favor of this legislation. 

Mr, OWEN. I should like the Senator to answer my question 
now. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wash- 
ington further yield to the Senator from Oklahoma? 

Mr. JONES. Just wait until I get through answering the 
Senator’s question. There is not one-third of the membership 
on that side of the Chamber that would vote for this legislation 
free from Executive dictation and domination. 

Mr. OWEN. I should now be glad to have the Senator an- 
swer my first question. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wash- 
ington further yield to the Senator from Oklahoma? 

Mr. OWEN. I did not ask the Senator to yield. I asked him 
to answer my first question. 

Mr. JONES. If the Senator will just hold himself in 
patience—— 

Mr. OWEN. Oh, I am quite patient. 

Mr. JONES (continuing). And if I have the time to do it, 
I shall try to answer it. I believe, granting that you have a 
majority on that side—and you have not; you know you have 
not; it has been shown that you have not. You had to come 
over to this team“ to get somebody to help out your team, in 
order to put your legislation through in some shape or form. 

Mr. OWEN. We needed a few recruits to take the place of 
those we lost. 

Mr. JONES. You have not got a majority over there for 
this legislation; but granting that you have, I thought the Sen- 
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ator, from his Arst remarks in connection with this question, 
was here and heard my position, in which I stated 

Mr. OWEN. If the Senator will permit me, I heard him state 
in substance that he intended to occupy the floor at great length 
for the deliberate purpose of preventing action 

Mr. JONES. Oh, no, Mr. President. 

Mr. OWEN (continuing). And he concluded by saying that 
he was going to kill the bill by talking against time. 

Mr. JONES. Oh, no; the Senator did not hear me say any- 
thing of the kind, Mr. President. The Senator did not hear me 
make any such statement. I have not stated on this floor that 
I was going to occupy a whole lot of time; but I have said, 
and I say it again, as far as that is concerned, believing 
as I do—and I am only speaking for myself; I am not a great 
leader like the Senator from Oklahoma, but I am speaking for 
myself only—believing as I do that this measure will involve us 
in this terrific strife in Europe, I consider it my duty as a 
Senator and as a representative of the people to do everything 
in my power to prevent the passage of the bill. It would not 
make any difference if I were the only Senator upon this floor 
opposed to it. It is not a question of throttling the majority; 
it is a question, so far as I am concerned, of doing my duty. 

Mr. OWEN. Of preventing the Senate from coming to a 
vote is what the Senator means. 

Mr. JONES. Of defeating this bill. 

Mr. OWEN. Of preventing a vote, is what the Senator means, 
and he knows it. 

Mr. JONES. Well, suppose I do mean that? 

Mr. OWEN. He knows that. 

Mr. JONES. Suppose I mean that? 

Mr. OWEN. The Senator can not deny it. 

Mr. JONES. I do not deny it. 

Mr. OWEN. Very well; the Senator confesses it. 

Mr. JONES. I will prevent a vote on this bill if I can. 

Mr. OWEN. Then it is time to move the previous question 
on the Senator. 

Mr. JONES. Oh, yes. I have heard the Senator suggesting 
“previous questions.” I have not any doubt but that the Sena- 
tor went about over this country denouncing “ gag rule” in a 
certain body in this country. Why, Mr. President, I am sorry 
the Senator is turning upon the instrument that brought his 
party into power, because there is not any one thing that is 
more responsible for the Democratic majority in this Senate 
than the cry throughout the country of “gag rule,” suspension 
of debate, the rule of the caucus, the limitation upon the power 
of the representatives of the people. It did not apply to this 
body. It would be unparliamentary for me to say what body 
it did apply to, but nevertheless it is the truth that this charge 
was made; and now, after the Senator and his party got into 
power on this cry, they want to inaugurate this system in this 
body. They want to shut off debate here, legitimate debate. 

At the risk of having to go over it again a little later on I 
am going to refer to something that I shall take up more fully 
further on, and that is the situation in the Senate. Talk about 
debate on this bill! Mr. President, this bill is not yet com- 
pleted. You do not know yourselves what you are going to 
pass. 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wash- 
ington yield to the Senator from Oklahoma? 

Mr. JONES. I will yield for a question. 

Mr. OWEN. The question which I should like to ask the 
Senator is whether he seriously says to the country that his 
course of conduct now, in talking all night on this bill, is honest 
and serious and sincere debate? í ; 

Mr, JONES. Mr. President, the Senator from Oklahoma 
neyer was more sincere than I am now. Oh, yes, Mr. Presi- 
dent; we are going to have a censor on this floor! The Sena- 
tor from Oklahoma, just the other day, wanted to regulate the 
tone of voice in which we should speak! 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President—— 

Mr. JONES. I do hot yield just now. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Washington 
declines to yield. 

Mr. JONES. Now he is trying to censor our motives on this 
floor. Ah, Mr. President, it will be a sad day for the United 
States Senate when the Senator from Oklahoma becomes its 
‘censor and its master. Then we will have to wear, possibly, a 
certain cut of clothing. Then we will have to comb our hair 
in a certain way, after a certain style. Then we will have to 
regulate the sort of sentences we use. Then we will have to be 
careful about the authorities we read. Then we will have to be 
careful how much we read, how often we read, how we stand 
on the floor. Ah, Mr. President, this body is not the place for 
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gag rules, This body is not the place for the previous question, 
It is not the place for a partisan censor, 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President z 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wash- 
ington yield to the Senator from Oklahoma? 

Mr. JONES.. Not just now. This body is not the place for 
censorship. This is the only real deliberative legislative body in 
the world; and yet under the Democratic Party—the party of 
the people, the party of free government, the party of de- 
liberation—it is ceasing, just as fast as it can, to be a legislative 
body and a representative body; and the Senator from Okla- 
homa, who so loudly professes his belief in free and deliberative 
government, is most imperious in striving to gag this body and 
stifle free and deliberative action. 

Mr. President, I am going to take up that line of thought a 
little bit later on, but I shall be very glad to yield to the Sena- 
tor for a question if he desires to interrupt me at this time. 
If not, I shall proceed with this interview, and I will touch on 
that matter a little bit later on. 

Mr. President, this seamen’s bill is not going to pass. You are 
not going to pass it. You will not do it. I hope the seamen 
and the laboring people who are so much interested in that legis- 
lation will recognize the fact that the Democratic Party has cast 
aside every form of legislation and every kind of legislation and 
every legislative act of any importance in order to try to push 
through this bill without consideration and without discussion, 


Our merchant marine must be built up by the free exercise and opera- 
tion of economic laws and sound business principles. The Government 
of the United States has the power to put the forces in motion which 
will build up a prosperous and adequate merchant marine. I am op- 
1 to the hothouse methods of cconomics in governmental matters. 

do not think it is fair to take the money from the pocket of the 
wealth producers of this country and donate it to the owners of ships. 
Such a policy can not be justified by any other rule than that of the 
rule of might. It can not be defended upon any other theory than that 
might is right. The contention that the ships be bought under the terms 
of this biil will facilitate the transportation of cotton grown in the 
South to the foreign markets is not the proper spissitude to fool any- 


There is no scarcity of ships. If the seas shall be rid of the mines 
and the obstacles brought about by the war shall be removed, there are 
plenty of ships to carry all our products to the foreign markets, The 
suggestion that the Government of the United States will send its ships 
to places where privately owned ships flying the American flag will not 
go is absurd. As a matter of fact, Government-owned ships will be 
more careful not to violate the laws of neutrality. They will be more 
eareful to avoid every posais complication with the belligerent powers 
of — gp than will ships owned by private individuals. 

But there is one thing that would happen, I am quite sure. A lot 
of unprofitable property in ships that are floating idly in the ports of 
this country in order to hide from the gunboats of hostile nations would 


be unloaded upon the Government of the United States at a good profit. . 


And I am sure that after the war is over, and especially after the peo- 

ple of the United States shall have had an opportunity to pass juds- 

ment upon this proposed bill, that these same ships will be resold to 

rivate owners, and the American people will pocket a loss of $75,000,- 

to $100,000,000. No; to ny mind the bill is a legislative evil with- 

out a mitigating incident, and from the depths of my heart 1 sincerely 
hope it may be defeated. 

Mr. President, in addition to the gentlemen who gave these 
interviews, we have five other Senators of the majority who 
haye taken a bold stand in opposition to this measure. They 
have expressed their independence of any dictation from the 
outside, and they have shown that they propose to act as rep- 
resentatives of the people rather than as members of a team, 
subject to the orders and the decrees and the punishments of a 
captain, and they are among the ablest and most experienced 
Senators on this floor. 

Mr. President, I have taken a much longer time than I had 
intended or expected to take in showing that I do not treat 
this as a partisan measure, and also in showing the character 
of support that it has. Now, I want to come to another prop- 
osition, Out in the city of Tacoma they have what they call 
the Amen Corner. At noon there are certain of the business 
men who gather together for lunch at a restaurant or hotel—I 
think it is in a club—and around their noonday lunch they dis- 
cuss the various matters at issue before the people, and they 
call it the Amen Corner. A short time ago I received a letter 
from a good friend of mine, who is a member of this Amen 
Corner, and he attached a postscript to his letter in which he 
said: 

Amen Corner hardly approves filibusterinc. 

Of course that would please my friends on the other side. 
That would please my friend from Oklahoma very much. Then 
he goes on to say this: 

Prefers frontal attack. 

Mr. President, I am going to talk just a little while to the 
Amen Corner, not only the Amen Corner in Tacoma but to the 
Amen Corners throughout the country. That, as the Senator 
from Minnesota [Mr. CLarr suggests to me, will include 
Squash Center and Hoosiertown and Podunk Creck, and so on. 
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I have not any doubt but that in a great many cities and 
towns and villages of the country at every noonday there are 
little Amen Corners talking over what we are doing, and how we 
are doing it. They are intelligent people; they know pretty 
well what is going on, but they do not know all the details 
of things as they happen here. They are generally, of course, 
opposed to filibustering, and so am I. I would never engage 
in a filibuster unless I felt that there was some very unjust 
action proposed or that the consequences of the legislation, 
as I believe in this case, would be of tremendous, far-reaching 
injury to the people. I do not believe generally in filibustering. 
I am for the rule of the majority whenever the majority is a 
real majority and favored by reason and discussion. 

I wish to call the attention especially of the Senator from 
Oklahoma [Mr. Owen], who is so much afraid of filibustering, 
who is so down on filibustering, to the fact that no important 
legislation, no legislation of great benefit to the people of this 
country has ever been defeated by filibustering. Only legisla- 
tion that has been thought to be by a great section of the coun- 
try or by a great body of this body most injurious and most 
dangerous has been defeated by filibustering. 

I remember since I came to this body a filibuster, carried on 
by whom? By the Senator from Oklahoma. It was not a 
frontal attack, either, like they ask for here. What was it? 
In the closing hours of the closing day of a short session ot 
Congress when we were getting ready to pass the final appro- 
priation bills to run the Government, without warning, when 
an appropriation bill was up, the Senator from Oklahoma rose 
in that aisle and said that legislation should not pass unless 
certain things were done. It was not a frontal attack. It was 
something like they have charged on the other side—a subma- 
rine attack. He did not begin to filibuster early in the session. 
He waited until the very last day and the last night, and then 
threatened to kill an appropriation bill unless certain 
were done. He accomplished his purpose and delayed the ad- 
mission of New Mexico as a State for one year. 

Now, I do not complain of that; not at all. Things like that 
do not happen very often. That is the only time it has hap- 
pened since I have been here in six years. No disastrous re- 
sults came from that. They did not need the previous question. 

I do not know but that I would be in favor of a proposition 
that would bring us to a vote on the appropriation bills in a 
short session of Congress. When I came over here from an- 
other body, where I had kicked quite frequently about the gag 
rule, and where several times I had voted against my party and 
voted to overthrow the Speaker’s decisions, I thought, Well, 
now, when I get over there to the Senate I will do what I can 
to have these long-winded debates cut short.” But I wish to 
say frankly, Mr. President, the longer I have been here the more 
I hesitate about limiting debate on this floor. There have not 
been very many things killed by filibustering, by long debate. 
When we talk about filibustering our minds naturally go back 
to what? They go back to the force bill. That was defeated, 
and I expect justly so. Debate may sometimes seem unduly 
long here, but it has most generally resulted in great good to 
the people. It has been rather exasperating to a few impatient 
Senators, who could not get things done just as they wanted 
or just when they wanted, but no one can point to a time when 
the interests of the people have really suffered by debate in 
this body. 

Right here I am going to warn my friends on the other side, 
and I am going to repeat it a little later on, if I have time. I 
want to warn you that the methods which you adopt in trying 
to drive through legislation that you have been ordered to put 
through will be used against you when another majority comes 
in, as it will. It may not come in your time; I think it wil, 
but it may not. However, it will come when your successors 
are here. 

Gentlemen, there is a great question which is sleeping in this 
country. It is not dead. And the methods that you adopt wil 
be used to put legislation on that question through this body. 
You had better think about that. You had better study about it. 

We are disappointed sometimes that we do not get through 
what we think ought to go through, and we get impatient; but 
we should stop and look and listen. We had a sign out in our 
State last fall—I saw it in the papers—about legislation. It 
said, “Stop, look, and listen.” We used to say in railroad trials, 
“Stop, look, and listen.“ You had better stop, look, and listen 
in reference to the methods that you use to enact legislation 
here to which there is great opposition. N 

Mr. President, if there were only one or two or three Mem- 
bers on this side opposed to this legislation, you would not 
have any serious trouble in getting it through. The majority, 
if it is a real substantial majority, can pass this legislation. 


It can always do it, except possibly in a short session, where’ 


there is a limit upon the term of the session. But what is the 
situation here now? It is very much as it was with the force 
bill, if you please. My recollection is you were united on that 
side against it and you defeated it. There was a majority 
for it, but a bare majority. They could not force the legisla- 
tion against a united and determined minority. If there had 
been only three or four on that side against that bill, it would 
have gone through; it would have been enacted into law, fili- 
buster or no filibuster. 

No, Mr. President, the rules of the Senate, it may be, ought 
to be changed in some respects; but I believe it would be a sad 
day to this country when debate is limited in the United States 
Senate. We ought to have one deliberative body in this coun- 
try, anyhow, and whenever the Senate ceases to be a deliber- 
ative body its usefulness ends, and we will have an autocracy 
in fact, if not in name. 

It is also true that all the important legislation I have any 
recollection of has really been framed and put in shape in the 
United States Senate. It has been put in under the practice of 
free and open debate, the interchange of ideas and views, and 
not under a system by which, when a Senator gets up and inter- 
rupts you, you have got to say, “I yield for a question only.” 

I know we have a rule in the Senate which says that a Sena- 
tor can not farm out the time. That is proper. That is all 
right. I make no complaint of it, and its enforcement in a 
proper way is well. But the idea that a Senator can only be 
interrupted by a mere question is not a very dignified position 
for the United States Senate to take. 

Mr. President, I want to say to the Amen Corners of the 
country that we want to fight in the open, but the majority will 
not let us. They will not permit us to make a frontal attack. 
Why? Because you, the Democrats, get together in secret, shut 
the door, have a caucus, work out your legislation, and discuss 
it; nobody knows about it; nobody knows what reasons are 
given for a change of mind, and you agree upon what you 
say ought to go through. Then you come in here a mere ma- 
jority by force, by the power of might, not by the power of 
logic and reason and of good judgment, but by the power of 
might, and say, We are going to put this through.” What 
is it you are going to put through? We are going to put 
through something that is framed up in secret. Talk about 
frontal attack; whenever we begin to attack you in front you 
retreat to your caucus and shut your doors. I should like to 
meet you in the open. 

Mr. CLAPP. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Will the Senator from Wash- 
ington yield to the Senator from Minnesota? 

Mr. JONES. I gladly yield for a question. 

Mr. CLAPP. I wish to ask the Senator if he does not think 
at this particular point it would be a good plan to explain to 
the Amen Corners what they evidently do not understand, that 
beginning with a committee of the Senate, say, of 17, 9 consti- 
tute a majority. The 9 are of the majority side. Five con- 
stitute a majority of the 9. Any power that can coalesce 5 
makes it a party measure of a majority, to which the other 4 
must subscribe or be charged with want of loyalty to party. It 
then becomes a caucus matter, and, instead of a majority fram- 
ing the bill a small minority frames it, after which it is utterly 
impossible to put most desirable and meritorious amendments 
upon the bill unless the little coterie of five, the beginning of the 
power, consent to it. Does not the Senator think that right in 
this connection it would be well to let the Amen Corners under- 
stand that there can be under this system no frontal attack? 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, I am very much obliged to the 
Senator from Minnesota for asking me that question. It is a 
very pertinent one, and it brings out the situation much more 
clearly and much more concisely than I could bring it out. His 
question answers itself. That is correct, and what he has de- 
scribed is the way things are done under the present method of 
procedure, 

I am going to call attention a little later on to how this bill 
has been brought out from time to time and then sent back, and 
all that sort of thing. It goes, as the Senator says, to the com- 
mittee, and a majority of the majority of the committee agree 
upon it and they bring it out. It is just like any caucus; if 
they have 40 members in the caucus, 21 is a majority of that 
caucus, and they say that a certain amendment shall go on, and 
its goes on, and the other 20 probably, very generally, surrender 
their views with reference to it. It comes on the floor of the 
Senate with a vote of 21, but back of it are the 40, and the 29 
on this side or the other side trying to amend it are just like 
running their heads against a stone wall; they can not accom- 
plish anything. 

In another body, that I will not name here, it used to be that 
when an amendment was offered from the opposite side on any 
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kind of a bill it was voted down if the chairman of the com- 
mittee opposed it. Now, we are getting that way here in the 
Senate. We are getting so now that when a bill comes in and 
an amendment comes from somebody the chairman says the 
committee is opposed to it, and they expect everybody on that 
side then to vote against the amendment. 

That is the way we are trying to legislate now. That is not 
the way we ought to legislate. That practice, followed very 
long, will destroy the usefulness of the Senate. They complain 
about long speeches that we have been making, and they call it 
filibustering. They started out before we even began the dis- 
cussion on this bill and said that the Republicans were filibuster- 
ing and were going to filibuster. They took the position that 
the bill would be passed without discussion, without considera- 
tion, and just as it was sent to us from the executive branch of 
the Government. The only comment of the majority leader 
[Mr. Kern] when the President delivered it was, We have the 
votes to pass the bill,” and that has been the theory of their 
action from that time on. We made some long speeches, it is 
true. Why? Because we had to do so or else not consider the 
bill at all. What did they say? Well, they said if a Senator 
yields for anything but a question he has lost the floor; he has 
closed his speech. Then what did they say? They said. We 
are going to invoke the rule which says a Senator can not speak 
more than twice on the same subject on the same day.” 

They have construed that to mean the legislative day. So 
to prevent a Senator speaking more than twice they extend a 
legislative day over a week and threaten to extend it a month, 
and they said they were going to extend it from that time to 
the 4th of March. 

Mr. President, this bill involves many great fundamental 
principles and policies of Government that ought to be dis- 
cussed, that should be discussed fully and completely. Every 
speech that has been made, except possibly one, has been made 
on the bill; those speeches have been made on the provisions 
of this bill. Even the Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor], who 
spoke all night, discussed the bill from beginning to end. It 
has been legitimate discussion, able discussion, discussion that 
Senators on the other side have profited by listening to. 

To get this bill through they have set aside the practice of the 
Senate in order to prevent legitimate discussion; but who has 
been filibustering up to this time? The Democrats. They have 
been filibustering; they have been filibustering to pass this 
legislation; they have been laying aside and holding back every 
kind of legislation and all the legislation of this body. Why? 
In order to force this legislation through. They evidently con- 
cluded that they could not put this legislation through by legiti- 
mate discussion, by reasonable debate. Therefore they said, 
“We will not permit any other legislation to go through; we 
will not take up the calendar; we will not let appropriation 
bills pass; we will not let the seamen’s bill come up; we will not 
let other matters of importance come up; we will not let them 
even be considered.” They filibustered against it. 

Why, my friends, almost before this bill was framed—at 
least, before it was in anything like the condition in which it 
now is—the leader of the majority gave a notice to this side 
of the Chamber. He told us what we might expect. There had 
not been any filibustering up to that time. The Senator from 
New York [Mr. Roor] had made a powerful speech upon the 
merits of the bill, I think it was three or four hours long, but it 
was a very instructive, a very powerful, and a very persuasive 
speech. It was entirely on the bill; it was not on any side 
issue at all. The Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. LODGE] 
had talked a couple of hours; he had discussed the bill; he 
had discussed the merits of it. The Senator from New Hamp- 
shire [Mr. GALLINGER] had spoken several hours, but every- 
thing he said was germane; everything he said was able and 
learned and directed to the bill and to the terms and policies 
of the bill. By no significance that has ever heretofore attached 
to filibustering could that term be properly applied to what 
had taken place, and yet, on the 26th day of January, after, I 
think, we had had a legislative day running since the 15th of 
January, and on the very day that the Senator from Florida 
[Mr. FLETCHER] brought in from the caucus by caucus direc- 
tion, by the direction of a majority of a majority, reported to 
the Senate a substitute that we had not seen, that had not 
been printed; on the very day that that substitute was pre- 
sented here, before we had had time to consider it, before we 
had had time to examine it, what did the Senator from Indiana 
[Mr. Kern] say? He said: 


I think, however, it is fair that notice should be served u 
bers on both sides of the Chamber that it is the purpose o 
jority that there shall be night sessions hereafter throu 
week, and that hereafter, in case of one Senator becoming ex 


n Mem- 
the ma- 
out this 
usted, it 
will be necessary that some other Senator shall be prepared to take his 
place; otherwise, a vote will be insisted upon. 


Gentlemen of the Amen Corner in the city of Tacoma, gen- 
tlemen of the Amen Corners all over the country, that is the 
Way we are attacked; gentlemen of the Amen Corners of this 
country, that is the method of the majority; gentlemen of the 
Amen Corner, the majority brings from a secret caucus an 
entire substitute for the bill that we had been discussing 
legitimately, and before that substitute is printed, before we 
have a chance to examine it, they tell us that we must be pre- 
pared to consider the bill day and night, and that if a Senator 
becomes exhausted some other Senator must take his place or 
that a vote will be had. Gentlemen of the Amen Corner, they 
were not going to debate it; they did not propose to discuss it 
on the floor of the Senate. They had discussed it how long? 
For a week, day after day. Where—in the Senate? No. Gen- 
tlemen of the Amen Corner of Tacoma and of all oyer the 
country, do you know what arguments they presented to each 
other in behalf of this substitute? No. Why. do you not? 
Because they had the doors locked and the press shut out, and 
they talked in whispers to each other. Could we make a 
frontal attack on such proceedings? No. Gentlemen of the 
Amen Corner, do you know by what yote that substitute was 
agreed to? No; you do not; I do not; nobody does, We get 
a few of the secrets once in a while on this floor. I was rather 
struck the other day with a remark of the Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. Smrrn], for whom I have the greatest admira- 
tion, and whose ability commands the attention of every Mem- 
ber of this body. What did he say? He said that in the 
caucus he wanted this bill to be brought out on the floor of the 
Senate subject to debate and amendment. They voted him 
down. Where? In the caucus. Where? Behind closed doors, 
For what reason? I do not know, The Amen Corner does not 
know, and they will never find out, except from what he said 
on the floor of the Senate—that he wanted the bill brought in 
here and debated and amendments considered, and they would 
not consent. That is what we would like to have done; but the 
caucus decreed otherwise. A frontal attack we can not make, 
What caused the substitute to be reported? The debate we 
had had; the arguments Republicans had presented. 

On the 26th of January the legislative day had lasted for, 
I think, 11 days. Why? In the hope that Senators opposing 
the bill would have made two speeches on that legislative day, 
and therefore their mouths would be closed, and when the 
substitute came in they would not be able to discuss it, Then 
we were notified that we had to discuss this measure day and 
night or a vote would be taken upon it. 

Mr. CLAPP. Mr. President, may I make an inquiry? : 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wash- 
ington yield to the Senator from Minnesota? 

Mr. JONES. Certainly, for a question. 

Mr. CLAPP. Was that before or after the first substitute 
was brought in? 

Mr. JONES. Oh, I think that was after the second substi- 
tute was presented. 

Mr. CLAPP. The second substitute? z 

Mr. JONES. I think so. I will cover that a little bit later 
squarely; but I think that was after the second substitute was 
brought in. At any rate, it was after the bill had been re- 
ported by the committee with amendments, and then a sub- 
stitute was brought in, I think the second substitute. 

Mr. President, I have tried to explain why it is that when a 
Senator rises to interrupt the Senator holding the floor he has 
to say he will permit an interruption only for a question. The 
Amen Corner may wonder about that. They may look at the 
Recorp of a few years ago, and will not see anything of that 
kind; if they examine the Recorp they will see that when a 
Senator is speaking and another Senator gets up and addresses 
the Chair and asks the Senator if he will yield, and the reply 
is, “ Why, certainly, I am glad to yield,” and they will see a 
debate between those two Senators that results in something; 
there is light thrown upon the question, as the Senator from 
Minnesota well suggests; they will see an interchange of ideas, 
a combating of ideas, and a reaching out to get at and ar- 
rive at the truth. Now, when they examine the Recorp for 
some weeks past they will read where a Senator rises the 
Chair asks the Senator having the floor whether he yields, 
and that Senator replies, Les; I yield for a question, but 
for a question only,” they will wonder what it means, and 
I want to tell them. I want to tell the Amen Corners and 
the country just why we have to do that. It is because the 
other side hope to shut off debate. They have had their 
debate in the caucus and they want to stop legitimate debate 
on this floor, and they use that method to do it. So they got 
a ruling from the Chair that if a Senator yields for anything 
but a question, he yields the floor, and it ends his speech. The 
Chair is not to blame. The majority insisted upon it; they 
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sustained a ruling of that kind, and have made it a rule of this 
body by the force of numbers. That is tle reason, gentlemen 
of the amen corner, why we have to do that way when another 
Senator interrupts the Senator occupying the floor. That is 
the method which our Democratic friends have adopted to shut 
off debate, to prevent us from arriving at the truth in regard 
to these matters and overturning ‘the caucus action and the 
caucus decrees. 

Why, Mr. President, the course that we have had to pursue 
would be laughable if it were not so serious, if it were not so 
much beneath the dignity of the Senate. Many times in the 
course of this debate it has looked as if the Senator having the 
floor had to watch, had to be on his guard for fear some advan- 
tage would be taken of him; he had to watch his fellow Sen- 
ators for fear they might take what we would call really an 
underhand advantage of him. Mr. President, there have been 
methods and practices while we have been trying to carry on 
this debate beside which the practice of justice of the peace 
courts would be a paragon of fairness; and I want the Amen 
Corner to know that; I want them to understand that; I want 
them to see why we can not make frontal attacks. 

Mr, CLAPP. Mr. President, will the Senator allow me to 
interrupt him? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Asnunsr in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Washington yield to the Senator from 
Minnesota? 

Mr. JONES. I will be glad to yield for a question. 

Mr. CLAPP. Yes, for a question. I have a great deal of 
sympathy with the Amen Corner because I am a good deal of an 
amen sort of man myself; but would it not be well for the 
Senator, while discussing that phase of the matter, to point 
out to the Amen Corner how a large section of the country 
through caucus domination is actually deprived of any repre- 
sentation here? If it so chances that politically one section 
may be of one party largely and another of another, a great 
group of sovereign States absolutely have no voice whatever 
in the framing of a bill under a system that permits of no 
amendment because a caucus has decreed that there shall be 
no amendment. 

Mr, JONES. That is true, lamentably true. I regret that it 
is true; but it is the inevitable result of caucus legislation 
and caucus rule that it practically eliminates great States and 
great sections of the country from participation in legislation. 

Mr. CLAPP. Whole groups of States. 

Mr. JONES. Whole groups of States, as the Senator suggests. 
Why, Mr. President, that is illustrated just in this very case. 
do not wish to suggest sectionalism about any legislation, but I 
ask the Amen Corners of the country to take the Congressional 
Directory and find out the Senators of the majority and where 
they come from, and then find out the Senators of the minority 
and find out where they come from, and then they will see what 
the effect of caucus rule by the majority has upon each section 
and upon each State. I hope that the Amen Corners of every 
State in the Union will see whether or not they are denied 
representation in the United States Senate because of this secret 
caucus rule. All you have to do, gentlemen of the Amen Corner, 
to determine who was in the caucus behind closed doors is 
merely to see who the majority Senators are, and if you want to 
find the Senators who were not inside the doors of the secret 
caucus, if you want to find out what States have no representa- 
tion on the floor when the caucus decree comes in, just see where 
the minority Senators come from, and, gentlemen of the Amen 
Corner, it is very easy for you to determine whether you are 
in the State that has had representation or whether you are in 
the State that has not. 

Gentlemen of the Amen Corner, take your directories and see 
what State the Senator from Indiana, the leader of the majority, 
led and represented when he said. We have the votes to pass 
this legislation.” Were you represented in his cohorts or were 
you excluded? 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wash- 
ington yield to the Senator from Connecticut? 

Mr. JONES. I yield for a question. . 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, I do not want the Senator 
to yield for anything. I simply want to preface the question, 
inasmuch as he has put it in that form, by saying, if the Senator 
will allow me to preface it, before I ask the question—— 

Mr. JONES. If I can without losing the floor. 

Mr. BRANDEGER. I ask the Senator, under Rule XIX, if 
he will permit an interruption? 

Mr. JONES. I shall be glad to yield for a question. 

Mr. BRANDEGER. I do not want the Senator to yield. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wash- 
ington yield to the Senator from Connecticut? 


Mr. JONES. I yield for a question, and I insist on my right 
to the floor. 

Mr. BRANDEGED, I rise to a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Connecticut 
will state his parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. If the Senator from Washington allows 
a Senator, under Rule XIX, to interrupt him, will he have lost 
the right to the floor? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator address that 
question to the Chair? 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. All parliamentary inquiries are ad- 
dressed to the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will only decide 
them when they are before him. 

Mr. BRANDEGED. That parliamentary inquiry is before him 
now. I ask the Chair, if the Senator allows me to interrupt him, 
= m will lose the floor under Rule XIX, which provides 

a — 

No Senator shall interrupt another Senator in debate without his 
ees and to obtain such consent he shall first address the presiding 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair, in all courtesy, is 
bound to say that it will depend wholly upon the ni.ture of the 
interruption, 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I desire to interrupt him for the pur- 
pose of asking him a question, but I do not want the Senator to 
yield. I want him, under Rule XIX, to permit an interruption. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under all parliamentary law a 
speaker can not hold the floor and yield it. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I do not ask him to yield it; but the 
Chair is ruling that he can yield it for a question. I ask him 
if he will be interrupted for a question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wash- 
ington yield for a question? 

Mr. JONES. I gladly yield for a question. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator yields. 

Mr. BRANDEGER, Mr. President, I desire to interrupt the 
Senator from Washington for the purpose of asking him a 
question. I find nothing in the rules, and I want to ask the 
Senator if he does, which proyides that a Senator can yield for 
F 1 or that the Chair can permit him so to do. The rule 
8 t— 

No Senator shall interrupt another Senator in debate without his 
consent, 

Under those circumstances, when a Senator rises in his place 
and addresses the Chair under Rule XIX, and asks if the Sen- 
ator having the floor will permit an interruption, the Chair is 
in the habit of saying: “Does the Senator having the floor 
yield?” I submit, and I ask the Senator from Washington 
if he does not agree with me, that the ruling of the Chair that 
a Senator who submits to an interruption, unless he guards him- 
self by saying he does so only for the purpose of hearing a 
question, yields the floor, is an utterly unfounded and arbitrary 
ruling, The Chair has no right to ask a Senator if he yields. 
There is nothing in the rules that indicates it; and I ask the 
Senator if he does not think the whole ruling of the Chair to 
the contrary is based upon a fiction and a misconstruction of 


‘the rule? 


Mr. JONES. Mr. President, I think that is correct. I think 
it is entirely arbitrary, but it has the majority back of it. The 
majority has sustained that arbitrary ruling, and it has been 
made the rule of this body by the majority. I am very glad 
indeed that the Senator from Connecticut brought out that 
point, because I know that the Amen Corners of the country will 
understand it fully and clearly; and I want them to understand 
just what has been done here, and the way it has been done, 
and the reason why we can not make a frontal attack on the 
measure, 

Mr. President, I also want to call the attention of the Amen 
Corners of the country to another circumstance. It may be just 
a circumstance. About a week ago—I think it was a week ago 
last Friday—we got an intimation on this door that this bill 
was going to be passed that night. For a couple of days we 
had been honored here by the presence of the Secretary to the 
President. He had a perfect right to be here. I was glad to see 
him here. I supposed it was simply a social call that he was 
making. We had given him the privilege of the floor, and we 
were glad to haye him here. He is a fine man, a most com- 
petent secretary, and I like him very much no matter what 
our political differences may be. These do not interfere with our 
personal relations or opinions. On Friday he was here. I 
supposed he was here simply making a social call, conferring 
with his friends upon the other side, and I suppose that is true; 
but when I saw him here at 4 or 5 o'clock in the morning it 
seemed to me it was a very long social call. Then I wondered 
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perhaps I did not have any right to do it; perhaps I ought not 
to have done it, but I wondered—whether he was watching the 
team to see whether or not there was any shirking, or whether 
he was here to see whether or not the orders to the team could 
be carried out and this bill pushed through on Friday night. 
He was coaching the team, I suppose. 

But, Mr. President, nothing would have been thought of that 
had not other things happened. If the Executive of the coun- 
try had not likened the great representatives of the people, the 
representatives of the great States of the country, to a team of 
which he was the captain; if he had not said that the team 
should do what the captain tells them to do, and that the mem- 
bers of the team should get off of the breeching strap and work 
together, we would not have thought anything about that. I 
would not, at least. But after these declarations, after the 
Executor of the law seemed to take the position that the great 
representatives of the States were nothing more nor less than 
the members of a team that was here to do his bidding, then 
it is not surpising that we wondered why the Secretary to the 
President should come to the Senate and stay here until 4 or 5 
o’clock in the morning. 

The Amen Corners of the country can determine why that 
was done. I have not any doubt but that the members of the 
Amen Corners of the country know something about baseball. 
I have not any doubt but that they know what a team is, and I 
haye not any doubt but that they know what a captain is, and 
I have not any doubt but that they know what a captain ex- 
pects of the team, and what the team expect of the captain if 
they do not do what the captain tells them to do. So they can 
draw their conclusion as to why we were honored, at 4 or 5 
o'clock in the morning, by the presence of the President's Pri- 
vate Secretary occupying a seat on this floor. What sort of a 
report he took back the next morning, when the bill did not 
pass, I leave the Amen Corners to imagine. 

I will give our friends on the other side credit for this—they 
did the best they could to carry out orders, and if any of them 
have been chastised by the captain, I want to vouch that they 
did all they could to carry out orders. They did the best they 
could to obey the commands of the captain. 

Why, what did they do, Mr. President? Some amendments 
were offered to the bill that night. Did you let them be dis- 
cussed? No; you would not permit any discussion. What did 
you do? You moved to lay every one of them on the table. 

Now, I expect the Amen Corners understand what that means, 
but for fear that some of them do not, I am going to tell them 
what it means. 

When you move to lay an amendment on the table you can not 
debate it. It cuts off all discussion. It cuts off all debate. It 
is a most effective cloture. Therefore our friends, the team on 
the other side, whenever an amendment was offered on Friday 
night, moved to lay it on the table and thereby cut off debate— 
no stand up and fight, no frontal attack, but by sheer force of 
numbers they voted down every amendment, no matter how 
meritorious it might be. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President, will the Senator allow me to 
ask him a question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wash- 
ington yield to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. JONES. I yield, gladly, for a question. 

Mr. STONE. The Senator was speaking of motions to lay 
on the table cutting off debate. Would the Senator favor a 
rule, even a modified cloture, under which a time might be 
fixed for voting on bills? 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, I am afraid that if Senators 
keep coming in and going out I will never be able to conclude 
this address. I have already expressed my view with reference 
to the cloture matter. 

Mr. STONE. Oh, I beg pardon. 

Mr. JONES. I do not blame the Senator for not being here, 
but I have had several interruptions that way about points that 
I have already covered and Senators coming in and apparently 
being anxious for information as to my position about them. 
I am very glad, indeed, to go over the matter again, and I think 
probably I can get the time to do it. 

Mr. STONE. No; I do not want the Senator to go over it 
again, 

Mr. JONES, Oh, I know the Senator does not, but I am glad 
to do so. 

Mr. STONE. I would be glad to have him answer me di- 
rectly whether he would favor such a rule. 

Mr. JONES. The Senator does not present the rule. I do 
not know what he has in mind, and really I would not like to 
commit myself absolutely. 

Mr. STONE. Is the Senator in favor of a fair, modified 
cloture in the Senate? . 


Mr. JONES. I said a while ago that I believed I would 
favor a reasonable proposition to bring about a vote on appro- 
priation bills in a short session. I am not sure but that I 
would vote for a proposition to fix a time within which a vote 
could be forced in a short session; but, as I said a while ago, 
the longer I am in the Senate the more I am convinced that it 
would be unwise to adopt a cloture rule in the Senate. I went 
over that matter at considerable length. 

Mr. STONE. I will read it. 

Mr. JONES. I know the Senator really does not want me 
to take the time of the Senate in going over it further. ` 

Mr. STONE. No. 

Mr. JONES. And for fear I might take too much time, I do 
po believe I will go over it again; but that is, briefly, my posi- 

on. 

Mr. STONE. If the Senator is about through, I will not in- 
terrupt him any more. 

Mr. JONES. I do not know just exactly how long I may go 
on, but.if a few more Senators come in and ask me about 
things I have already gone over, it might take some little time. 
It is possible I may run for an hour or so yet. 8 

Then, Mr. President, what did they do? On Friday night, 
after orders had been sent down to pass the bill—that is, I 
heard that orders had been sent down; I do not say they had 
been; I do not know, but it looked awfully suspicious—after 
they had yoted to lay all amendments on the table they came 
up to—what? To the substitute that had been brought in here 
on the 26th day of January—a substitute brought in from the 
caucus, from the secrets of the caucus, where they had voted 
down a proposition to consider the bill in the Senate by debate 
and by amendment, but no doubt had determined there to put it 
through just as they had agreed to it behind closed doors in the 
secret precincts of the caucus! They brought it in as a substi- 
tute instead of bringing the changes as amendments. The sub- 
stitute is one proposition for discussion. If they had brought 
in different amendments, each could be discussed. They could 
not shut off debate without moving to lay their own amend- 
rey on the table, and of course they could not afford to do 

a 

They did what? They ordered the yeas and nays on the sub- 
stitute. What does that mean? It means that at the request 
of one-fifth of the Members present it could be ordered that 
when a vote was taken on the substitute it would be by the 
yeas and nays. Then what did they do? On Friday night, un- 
der the eye of the President’s representative, they held that 
after the yeas and nays were ordered amendments could not be 
offered; that it shut out all amendments, no matter how meri- 
torious. That is something, Mr. President, that has never been 
heard of in a deliberative body, but by strong-arm methods, 
by steam-roller methods, as the Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
Pace] suggests to me, they decided that amendments could not 
be offered after the yeas and nays had been ordered. And they 
were ready for a vote unless somebody commenced to talk. 
They did not go quite so far as to hold that after the yeas and 
nays were ordered there could not be any talking. Possibly if 
they had thought about it a little more they might have done 
that, but they did not, and so we had to discuss the bill. 

I am glad to say that just the other day a majority of the 
Senate deliberately held that after the yeas and nays were 


ordered the bill is still open to amendment, or that a motion - 


to recommit can be made. There were some of the majority 
who could not quite agree to the former proposition. They 
thought that that was going a little too far, and they were very 
wise in that conclusion. 

So now we have another bill brought in here and we have 
an opportunity to discuss it, and that order for the yeas and 
nays is gone. In my judgment, it will never be presented here 
again in that form. 

Mr. President, after Friday night, when business did not 
come as they hoped and as the order had been sent down, they 
began to discuss other methods. Why do I say that? I see 
here in the Times of Sunday, January 31, an article like this: 

Democrats must alter ship bill. 

i oe OLLIE James may be called upon to-morrow to block filibus- 
er a 

Then the article closes in this way: 

Senator OLLIE James, of Kentucky, may be called upon to break up 
the filibuster against the shipping bi. The public received an inti- 
oye to-day that this plan É under consideration by the Democratie 
eaders. > 

I wondered what it meant that they were to call on Senator 
James to close the filibuster. The Amen Corners do not under- 
stand the significance of that, I know. Probably very few of 
them have ever met the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. JAMES]. 
He is a great man. I had the honor of serving with him in the 
other House. He is a fine Senator, a splendid man, a great 
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big man in every way, handsome, as the Senator from Missis- 
sippi [Mr. WI LIAus!] suggests to me, magnificent in intellect, 
but I do not think that was under consideration when they were 
talking about him to block the filibuster. Yes; he is great in 
physique, and that is what they were probably considering. 
I do not know what else. 

How did they expect the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. JAMES] 
to block filibustering? Why not the Senator from Mississippi 
[Mr. Witt1ams]? Why not my good friend from Louisiana 
{Mr. THORNTON]? Why not the Senator from Kansas [Mr. 
THOMPSON]? Why did they not select him to block the Repub- 
lican filibuster? Why not the great Senator from Missouri 
[Mr. Stone]? Why not the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
Suirmons]? Why the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. James] to 
break the filibustering? Why not my honorable friend from 
Tennessee [Mr. Lea]? He is handsome, strong, powerful, a 
man of great ability, but not so strong physically probably as 
the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. James]. Why did they not 
call on my friend from Oklahoma [Mr. Owen], who is so much 
opposed to filibustering, and who has had some practice at it? 
Why did they not call on him to break the filibuster? Why did 
they not call on my friend the great Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
Lewis], who has honored my State as a Representative in the 
other House and is now honoring my native State of Illinois by 
his service here, to block this filibuster that these Republicans 
are carrying on? Why not the great Senator from Montana 
[Mr. Warsa], able, alert, active, strong? Why not ask him to 
break this Republican filibuster? Why not my friend from 
Arkansas [Mr. Rosrnson], with whom I was proud to serve in 
the House of Representatives? He is an able man. Why not 
ask him to break this Republican filibuster? Why not my friend 
from Oregon [Mr. Lane]? He is a new Senator here like my- 
self, but active, alert, energetic, a friend of the people, always 
careful of their interests, looking after their welfare. Why not 
select him to break this Republican filibuster? 

I do not know, except I have this idea. My friend, the Sena- 
tor from Kentucky [Mr. James]—he is my friend and I think a 
whole lot of him—he will admit is a very partisan man.. He is 
intensely partisan. He honestly believes that almost any 
method is justified to carry out the party decree, the caucus 
action, the mandates of the captain of the team. He is great, 
big, brawny, six feet two or three or four, powerful. Is it pos- 
sible that they wanted him to carry some method into effect be- 
cause it takes those qualities to put it through? Is it possible 
that they were going to consider the United States Senate as a 
football field, where brawn and muscle and weight count? Is 
that the reason why they selected him? 

I understand that my friend from Kentucky presided over the 
Baltimore convention. Is that the reason why they selected him 
to block the Republican filibuster? Did they expect his ex- 
perience there to assist in the work here? Did they expect the 
same methods to be followed in the United States Senate that 
might be followed in a political convention? 

Mr. President, I can not understand any other reason for the 
suggestion that the Senator from Kentucky would be used to 
break this Republican filibuster; if not to break it, to block it. 
What method does that suggest? 

Mr. President, they may need something of that kind in some 
parliamentary body, they may need some Kentucky methods in 
some organizations, but they are out of place in the United 
States Senate. 

No, Mr. President; you will never hear any more talk about 
getting Senator James to block filibustering in the United States 
Senate. The majority of this body will not use strong-arm 
methods to pass this or any other legislation, and it is well for 
the body and it is well for the majority not to do it. As I said 
a while ago—and as there may be some Senators who are here 
now who were not here then, I want to repeat it—Senators, the 
methods that you used here to pass this or any other legislation 
will be used by another majority to pass legislation. That ma- 
jority will use against you the methods you use here; or if not 
against you, then against your successors, because you will not 
always continue in the majority. 

I want to suggest to most of the Senators on the other side of 
the Chamber, and I do it in all sincerity, there is a question 
that is not dead. It is sleeping. You and your people are tre- 
mendously interested in it. If you use methods in this body to 
shut off debate, to shut off discussion, to shut off consideration 
upon this question or any other, those same methods will be 
used upon that question, and ill will be the day for you and the 
country when methods that you may pursue here may be 
adopted to enact legislation with reference to that question. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wash- 
ington yield to the Senator from Alabama? 


Mr. JONES. I think I know what the Senator wants to ask 
and I shall decline to yield. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Washington 
declines to yield. 

Mr. JONES. I will not suggest the question, simply because 
of the consideration I have for certain people and certain sec- 
tions of this country. I think I realize more than I used to 
what it means; but I suggest to my friends on the other side 
to follow the admonition that was used out in our State with 
reference to various measures last fall: “Stop, look, and 
listen!“ 

Mr. President, if any consideration is given again as to how 
to block a Republican filibuster, you had better not try to de- 
yise ways and means and methods except those that are open, 
square, fair, and legitimate. It may be that a temporary ad- 
vantage will be gained for this measure. It might be; but the 
good now is far overbalanced by the ill by and by. 

Now, Mr. President, I want to call the attention of the 
Amen Corner of Tacoma and of the Amen Corners of the rest 
of the country to the course which has been pursued with ref- 
erence to this particular measure; just what it is and how it 
has been introduced and reintroduced and reported and re- 
reported and caucused and recaucused and revised and revised 
again, not only to show that our friends on the other side when 
they put the bill in did not know what it was or what it 
meant or what it would do, or what could be done under it and 
with it and by it, but also I want to show that they learned 
something from the discussion that we had here on the floor, 
even if we did have to make some long speeches in order to get 
it before them. 

This is Senate bill 6856. It was introduced in the Senate 
December 9, 1914, by the learned Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
STONE], one of the great leaders on the other side of the Cham- 
ber and one of those to whom all the majority look up with 
great respect and reverence. 

This bill is entitled “A bill to authorize the United States, 
acting through a shipping board, to subscribe to the capital stock 
of a corporation to be organized under the laws of the United 
States or of a State thereof or of the District of Columbia to 
purchase, construct, equip, maintain, and operate merchant yes- 
sels in the foreign trade of the United States, and for other 
purposes.” 

Mr. President, I am going to read this bill. I am going to 
read it myself, and I am going to tell the Amen Corner why 
I do it. I read it myself because I know the majority would 
not allow the Secretary to read it for me. That is another 
method that they have pursued. If they will examine the rec- 
ords they will find that years ago very frequently when a 
Senator was making a long speech in order to rest himself he 
would send a document up to the Clerk’s desk and have the 
Secretary read it. I think this was done away back in the cele- 
brated filibuster on the force bill. Some of our good friends 
from the Southland, talking a good while, had the Secretary 
read from the desk, and that rested them. I know the ma- 
jority would not permit that now. They insist upon the Sena- 
tors here exhausting themselves. That is what the Senator 
from Indiana, as will be found on page 2520 of the RECORD 
on the 26th of January, gaye notice would be done. He prac- 
tically advised us that we had to go night and day; that if 
one of us got exhausted he had to have some other Senator 
take his place and proceed, or else they would have the vote. 
I want to read this bill. I hate to take the time to do it, but I 
feel that I ought to do so, so as to get these matters in the 
Record in a consecutive kind of way, because I am going to 
show when this bill was introduced; then I am going to show 
when it was reported and how it was reported; then I am 
going to show these various substitutes coming on here one 
after another from the caucus, to show how these legislative 
days went along. In order to properly do that, so that the 
Amen Corner people will fully understand it, I have to read it 
into the Recorp. So I shall read this bill, which was intro- 
duced by the Senator from Missouri [Mr. Stone] on the 9th 
day of December—and I want them to remember that date— 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives 20 the 
United States of America in Congress assembled, That the United 
States— . 

Mr. President, I want the Amen Corner to notice that, whether 
Senators here in the Senate notice it or not. There has been 
some talk here that the United States is really not doing this; 
that this is going to be done by a corporation; and that they 
create a corporation to do it; but notice how the bill starts out. 
It does not say that a corporation is going to do this; but it says 
that the United States is the entity here. The United States 


is the real thing involved in this matter; the United States will 
be the real owner, the real operator, the real constructor, the 
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real purchaser of any vessels that may be ‘secured under ‘this 
bill or which may be used under this bill. 

That the United States, acting through the shipping ‘board herein- 
after created— 

That is simply the agent of the United States; that is all 
it is— 
may subseribe to the capital stock of any corporation now or hereafter 
organized under the laws of the United States or of any State thereof 
or of the District of Columbia upon ‘the terms and conditions herein 
mentioned. 

That is the form in which the bill was introduced. It was a 
sort of roving kind of a corporation. They did not know where 
it was going to organize; they did not know how it was going to 
organize; they did not know whether there was any State in 
the Union under whose laws it could be organized; they did 
not know whether there was any law anywhere passed by any 
body under which it could be organized; but that is the way it 
was put in. When asked if there was any such law they ad- 
mitted they did not know. j 

Now, a little discussion on this side of the Chamber—not on 
the other, not by the majority, but a few feeble suggestions by 
the minority—called the attention of the other side to that con- 
dition, and it seemed to be of such force that by and by, as I 
shall show in some of these other bills, they actually changed 
the measure in that particular and provided a definite corpora- 
tion, organized at a definite place in a definite way. If we had 
just let you gone on, there is no telling where you would have 
landed; there is no telling what would have happened; there is 
no telling what you would have had. You would not have been 
able to have done anything under the bill. You can not suggest 
that it would have been changed in the other House. Why not? 
Because ‘you are not going to let it be changed in the other 
House; oh, no. Just as sure as the sun rises, if you let this bill 
get through the Senate—it may be unparliamentary to say it, 
so I will not say it; I will not say that it would not pass 
through another body without any change whatever. 

Mr. WEEKS. It would. 

Mr. JONES. But it would, as the Senator from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. WEEKS] says. So our discussion, no matter if it was 
a long speech, no matter if it did take all night, no matter if 
you did call it filibustering, you took advantage of it, you used 
the suggestions made, and you cured that defect in the bill, 
anyway. So we have served one good purpose with reference 
to this measure, if no other. The bill continues: 


Src. 2. That the object of such corporation shall be the purchase, 
construction, equipment, maintenance, and operation of merchant vessels 
in the trade between the Atlantic, Gulf, or Pacific ports of the United 
States and the ports of Central and South America and elsewhere to 
meet the requirements of the foreign commerce of the United States. 
The initial capital stock of such corporation shall not be over 510,000 
000, of the par value of $100 per share, but the shipping board, with 
the approval of the President, may consent to or cause an increase of 
the capital stock from time to time as the interests of the corporation 
may require: Provided, That the United States shall subscribe for 81 
per cont of each and every such increase. The United States shall sub- 
scribe to 51 per cent of such stock at par, and the remainder thereof 
shall be offered for public subscription. The United States may further 
subscribe at pee to an amount of such stock equal to that not taken by 

ublie subscription. Such corporation may pan business as soon as 
= Bet cent of such stock has been subscribed and paid for by the United 
tes. 

That is the end of section 2. 

Mr. President, I want to call attention to the particular lan- 
guage of this bill in this place. These merchant vessels are to 
be used “in the trade between the Atlantic, Gulf, or Pacific 
ports of the United States and the ports of Central and South 
America.” 

Mr. President, I want to say right here—I shall probably 
notice it a little further on, if I have the time, but, for fear that 
T may not, I want to say right here—if you had stopped there, 
T think I could have gotten my consent to vote for and support 
the bill, especially if you put in a provision that would restrain 
us from purchasing the interned vessels; that is, I would be in 
Tavor of this: I would be in favor of the Government construct- 
ing vessels and establishing lines between the ports of this 
country and the ports of South America. I believe that would 
be a good thing; I believe it would work out pretty well. I 
would not put these vessels in as a temporary proposition; I 
would not put them in as a proposition that, when they got to 
paying, we should turn them over to private capital; not at all. 


I would establish ‘those as permanent lines; I would get some 


of the best ships; I would have them built. I do not like the 
idea of purchasing. I am going to call your attention, if I get 
the time, to what we have done under the emergency act which 
was passed a short time ago with reference to the registration 
of foreign ships under our flag. I am going to show you that, 
without inspection and without examination, you have gotten 
in a lot of old tubs, a lot of old ships 25, 30, and 40 years of 


age, sailing under our flag without inspection and ‘with foreign 
officers and crews. 

I should like to see the Government provide for the building 
of ships in American yards and out of American materials equal 
to some of the finest ships that float, and put them on regular 
sailing lines between ports of the Atlantic and South America 
and ports on the Pacific and South America. I should like to 
say to the merchants of this country and to the business men 
of this country, Gentlemen, we are going to maintain the sail- 
ings there; go and establish your business connections; organize 
banks in those countries so that you may have banking facili- 
ties; send your drummers, drum up business, and establish a 
trade, and we will give you transportation lines.” Then you 
would ‘have something that would be worth while; you would 
aecomplish some 

From what I can find there is no great emergency now in the 
transportation business between this country and the South 
American countries. Those countries are in a bad condition 
financially and industrially on account of the European war 
and because of their business connections being largely with 
European countries. By ‘the time we got our ships built and 
our lines established I believe, at least I hope, that the war will 
be over, and ‘that we will then be prepared and in condition to 
take advantage of the business opportunities in South America. 
In my judgment, if the majority would do something of that 
kind, they would accomplish some constructive, beneficial legis- 
lation; they would have my support, and I think they would 
get lots of support from this side of the Chamber. Many Sen- 
ators on this side, I think, would be glad to join with them in 
such a plan. 

In this connection the thought strikes me that in order to 
make it a success you would probably have to revise your 
tariff. It would not bother us on the Pacific coast so much; 
but I can see how the people of the Middle West might object. 
Why? Because, as I understand the situation, what we would 
take largely to South America would be manufactured products 
and what we would bring from there would be farm products, 
and the wheat growers and the corn growers and the cattle 
growers and the sheep growers and the swine growers and 
the oats growers might object to the ‘Government bringing in 
Government ships products from foreign countries to reduce 
the price of their products, ‘especially if they were admitted 
free of duty, so that it might be necessary to have a tariff on 
some of those products. It probably would be outrageous for 
you to contemplate such a terrible thing as that; but, never- 
theless, I think it would be a good thing, and I should like, then, 
to see lines of that kind established, because we ought to have 
a far greater amount of trade with South America than we 
have ‘to-day. 

It looks to me, in fact, as if you were squinting at that. I 
have not read it, but am I not right in saying that the Presi- 
dent, I think, in his annual message—that is my recollection; 
I went over and heard the message, and my recollection is that 
the President in his message to Congress directly suggested 
it—urged that we should have more of the trade with South 
America, and that is one of the reasons why we wanted ship 
lines? I may be wrong about that, but I think he did make that 
suggestion, and you had that idea in this bill. What did you 
say? You said the object was to operate “merchant vessels in 
the trade between the Atlantic, Gulf, or Pacific ports of the 
United States and the ports of Central and South America.” If 
you had left out the two words “or elsewhere,” it would have 
taken away a whole lot of the trouble about this bill. Why did 
you use the expression “or elsewhere”? Why did you not say 
„the ports of Europe, the ports of England, Germany, France, 
and Italy,” just as you mention South America, the Gulf, At- 
lantic, and Pacific ports, but instead of that you merely say or 
elsewhere.” 

Mr. President, if you will keep these ships out of warlike 
waters, out of war-infested waters, out of war-endangered 
waters, I will be with you on most of the provisions of the bill. 
I think, if you would do that, I could even overlook the word 
“purchase” in the first part of the provision I have read; but 
as long as you have Government vessels go into waters that are 
mined, waters traversed by submarines, the waters of hostile, 
fighting belligerent countries and territories, you are inviting 
trouble, and trouble will come; and because of that condition, 
because of that fear, I am unalterably opposed to this measure. 

Of course, I know that the other side have a good deal of 
human nature about them, just as the rest of us have. When 
the filibuster started up on the other side about a week ago, it 
demonstrated to me that you were about of the same clay as we 
on this side. You were not ready then to go to a vote. You did 
not talk so much, but you used your power to adjourn. You 
would not talk yourselves and would not let us talk. You would 
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not consider the bills on the calendar pressing to be heard, 
pressing to be acted upon. The seamen's bill, hanging in con- 
ference, ought to have been brought out and passed; but you 
would not take such action, and you will not pass anything, ex- 
cept you are going to try to pass this bill. 

You are a little different from us in some respects. I do not 
know whether it is exactly analogous, but it looks a good like 
it to me. I remember that at the short session of the preceding 
Congress, after your party had been successful at the polls, 
there were a good many appointments which had been sent to 
the Senate before the election which had not been confirmed, 
and a good many came in after the election. They came in the 
regular course; the appointees were entitled to confirmation; 
there was not anything against their characters; there was not 
anything against their ability; there was not anything against 
their competency; the offices had become vacant in the regular, 
ordinary way and in due course of time, but you would not— 
what? You would not confirm them. Why? Because you 
wanted the offices yourselves. That is the reason, and the sole 
reasen. You wanted the offices for some of your friends. I do 
not know that I blame you so much for that; you had been out 
a long time and a lot of your people were very hungry. You did 
not realize, as we did, that it was the worst asset you could 
have to fill those places, but you would not confirm. We said, 
“ Well, we have a majority and we will confirm,” and we started 
to do it. But what did you start to do on the other side? You 
started a filibuster. For what? For principle? No. For the 
good of the country? No. For what? For the offices, for the 
loaves and fishes, for the spoils of office. You said, “Ng; we 
will hold up legislation; we will hold up confirmation.” What 
did we have? Not discussion on the merits, because they could 
not do that; but I remember my friend, my very genial and 
loyable and philosophical friend from Mississippi [Mr. WIL- 
LIAMS], came in here one day on the confirmation. He was 
reading about airships, flying machines, submarines, and all 
that sort of thing; and what did you do on that side? You said 
to us, Lou can not confirm any of these officers. You might 
just as well face it. You can not do it.“ That is what you said, 
and it was not one or two of you that said it. You all said it. 
You were united in the proposition. You said, “ You can not 
confirm these nominees. They are all right, but you can not 
have these offices. You can not confirm them.” 

What did we do? Hold up all legislation? Did we say, “If 
we can not do that we will not do anything”? Why, no; we 
threw up our hands. That is what we did. We let them all go, 
and we went on about what? About the business of the Gov- 
ernment, carrying on and enacting legislation, and doing what 
we ought to do. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wash- 
ington yield to the Senator from North Dakota? 

Mr. JONES. I yield for a question. 

Mr. GRONNA. Before the Senator leaves the subject of 
constructing ships to ply between the United States and the 
South American ports 

Mr. JONES. Oh, I will not leave that subject for some time. 

Mr. GRONNA. I want to ask him if he would build these 
ships or advise the constructing of these ships unless we were 
quite sure of transacting some business with the South Ameri- 
can countries? And can the Senator from Washington give 
us any information as to whether or not we could get the busi- 
ness, except, perhaps, in agricultural products, products to com- 
pete with those of the citizens of our own country? Would the 
Senator from Washington suggest constructing these ships and 
sending them to any country where they are growing cotton, for 
instance, and bringing it here in competition with the products 
of the citizens of our own country? 

Mr. JONES. I expected my friend from North Dakota to be 
thinking about something of that kind. I think I suggested that 
opposition might come from that section of the country. 

Mr. STONE (to Mr. Gronna). The next time you do that, I 
am going to make the point of order that he loses the floor. 

Mr. GRONNA. I just asked him a question. 

Mr. STONE. Yes; but you made a speech. 

Mr. JONES. My good friend from Missouri is threatening me 
with this rule that they have adopted here. 

Mr. STONE. I did not say a word to the Senator. 

Mr. JONES. He is going to make the point of order 

Mr. STONE. I beg the Senator’s pardon; I did not even ad- 
him. I was talking to my friend the Senator from North 

akota. 

Mr. JONES. Oh. I know the Senator did not address me. I 
ede that; but, nevertheless, my ears are pretty good some- 
times. 


Mr. STONE. But it was a private conversation with the 
Senator from North Dakota. 

Mr. JONES. Yes; but I am afraid of these private things. 
That is what is the matter. We have too many of these private 
things, these secret caucuses, and all that sort of thing. Of 
course, I know that the Senator from Missouri would not take 
me off the floor to-night. If he did once, I would get on the 
floor again, you know. There are two other subjects included 
in this motion and you can talk twice on each one of them. 
It gives a good deal of time, but I guess I had better be careful 
about these interruptions. I hope the Amen Corner will just 
watch that and note—— 

Mr. STONE. What is the Amen Corner? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wash- 
ington yield to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. JONES. I yield for a question. 

Mr. STONE. The question is, Does the Senator from North 
Dakota [Mr. Gronna] and the Senator from Massachusetts 
[Mr. WES] and the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. BRANDE- 
=, constitute the Amen Corner in the Senator’s congrega- 

on 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, you see the Senator calls upon 
me to go over ground that I have already covered. I regret to 
take the time, but I shall do it, and I hope the Senator will 
not leave, because I will tell him who this Amen Corner is. 
It is not here—oh, no; oh, no. Now, I hope the Senator 
will not leave, because I know he wants this information. 

Mr. STONE. Really, I do not. 

Mr. JONES. I hope the Amen Corner will note that when I 
propose to give the Senator from Missouri the information as 
to who they are, what respectable citizens they are, he does not 
want to hear about them. Oh, no, Mr. President; the majority 
will not want to hear from the amen corner; but they are going 
to do it. Yes; in about two years from now the Amen Corner is 
going to speak, and it is going to speak even louder than it did 
last year. l 

In response to the question of the Senator from North Dakota 
[Mr. Gronna], I suggested a moment ago that there might be 
objection upon the part of our friends in the Middle West to 
using Government ships to bring products which would compete 
with them into this country. As to whether or not we would 
have the business there now, I doubt it. I doubt if we would 
have business for a while, but I am willing to follow the Presi- 
dent’s suggestion: I am willing to go that far and follow the 
President’s suggestion that we will start these ships, and we 
will see that they make good, we will run them until they do 
develop a business that pays, and then I would not turn them 
over. I would keep them, and let the Government run them 
and let the people recoup themselves for what they had lost in 
running these boats without business. I do not think they 
would have business for some time; but I do believe this, and 
I have a lot of data here that I am going to refer to, if I have 
the time before I get through, showing the trade of South 
American countries, and showing where the trade goes, and 
showing what kind of trade it is, and showing the tremendous 
amount of it that, I think, we could get if we had transportation 
lines directly between this country and those countries, 

I will say to the Senator that I do not think it would pay at 
the start, but I believe it would not be long until we would 
have a good business developed. As a matter of fact, if we 
would say to the merchants and manufacturers of the country, 
“Now, gentlemen, in 12 months from now, or 10 months from 
now, we will have ships, first-class freight ships and passenger 
ships, sailing from New York, Charleston, Baltimore, Galveston, 
San Francisco, Seattle, and Tacoma to the ports of South 


America every few weeks or every month regularly, and we 


will maintain those ships there for all time.” I believe by the 
time that came around they would have business worked up so 
that we would have a pretty good business to start with; and 
I have not any doubt but that very soon these ships would be 
going back and forth there loaded with passengers and with 
products. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wash- 
ington further yield to the Senator from North Dakota? 

Mr. JONES. I yield for a question. 

Mr. GRONNA. The Senator says he is prepared to give us 
information. Does he mean as to tonnage, or would he be 
able to-give us information as to what articles we would have 
to deal in? 

Mr. JONES. I think I have a table giving the articles, the 
products, and the imports and exports of those countries, show- 
ing their foreign trade. 
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I offered an amendment to this bill to strike out the words 
“and elsewhere” and the word “purchase.” If you would 
leave out the word “ purchase” and leave out the words “and 
elsewhere,” while I do not like this shipping board, and while 
I do not like the means that you take to carry it through, I 
would have the Government do it directly without any sub- 
terfuge or any intermediate or anything of that sort—I would 
vote for your bill. I believe it would be a good thing in the 
end; at least, I do not think it would injure the country very 
much. 

Now, I must read the next section of this bill: 


Sec. 3. That the United States, through the shippin; 
with the approval of the President, is authorized to pur 
struct vena Suitable, in the judgment of the shipping 
the purposes of such 3 with a view to transferring them 
to such corporation, and the Treas- 


board and 


under the act of August 5, 1909, the act of February 1910, and 
the act of March 2, 1911, relating to the issue of bonds for the 
struction of the Panama Canal, the total amount not to 
$30,000,000 for the purpose of purchasing or constructing such vessels, 

If we are going to have this shipping bill, if we are going 
to do it through this shipping board, I can not understand why 
their action must still have the approval of the President. 
Why keep the hands of the President directly on this shipping 
board? If the shipping board is a good thing, if it is a good 
body let it act independently of Executive dictation. The Pres- 
ident can not hope to give investigation to these various mat- 
ters. He ean not hope to familiarize himself with all the 
various problems that come up. He can not hope to familiarize 
himself with these different propositions to purchase or to con- 
struct vessels. Why put that in his hands? I do not know, but 
I can see possibilities. I can see possibilities in the case of the 
best President, the best-intentioned President—and we never 
will have a President who is not well-intentioned. I am some- 
times rather amused about our statements here and there about 
“the President is sincere,” and “the President is honest and 
patriotic.” Of course he is. We never expect to have a Presi- 
dent who is not; and, really, it is sort of a reflection to suggest 
that the President is sincere and patriotic. Of course he is, 
Of course he means to do what is right. He tries to do what is 
right, but he has to act on somebody else’s advice very much. 

I know one case. I am going to give it as illustrative of what 
can be done. There was a certain class of work in this country 
placed under the direction of a certain Cabinet officer. It in- 
volved the question of taking up projects of various kinds. One 
project was brought to the attention of the Cabinet officer. 
The bureau haying charge of it recommended against it. The 
Cabinet officer approved the recommendation of the bureau. 
What was done? The Executive ordered the project taken up. 
It was taken up. Five or six hundred thousand dollars was 
expended. It has been an absolute failure from that time to 
this. The President is sincere—yes; absolutely. Honest—yes; 
absolutely. Why did he do it? Because somebody went to him 
and told him that it ought to be done and that it was all right, 
and they presented facts and figures, and all that sort of thing, 
and convinced him that it ought to be undertaken. So, because 
he had supervisory power, he directed the Secretary of the In- 
terior to take on the project, and he could not do anything but 
do it. As I say, it has been a failure ever since. 

That is just what will happen in a case like this. The ship- 
ping board will say: We do not want to purchase your ship,” 
and all sorts of influences will be coming to the President, try- 
ing to show him why it ought to be purchased, and that he 
ought to direct the shipping board to do it, and they will get lots 
of them purchased just in that way. No, gentlemen; if you are 
going to have a shipping board you ought to have it, at least 
after it is appointed, absolutely free and independent of Execu- 
tive dictation, and you ought not to expressly provide in the bill 
that the President shall have power over the matter. If you are 
going to have this done by a shipping board, have it done by a 
shipping board, and hold them responsible for it. 


gold bonds bearing interest at not less than 4 per cen 
upon such further terms and conditions as may be 

ipping board, such bonds to constitute a first paramount lien 
upon such vessels thus transferred and upon all the A of such 
corporation: Provided, That the amount of bonds received AA e United 
States in payment for such vessels shall not be 1 at the then par 
value, than the total amount ed the United States in the pur- 
chase or construction of such vessels, and same may be sold by the 
Secretary of the Treasury, in his discretion and with the approval of 
the President, to reimburse the Treasury for expenditures made in the 
purchase or construction of vessels. Such corporation shall make suit- 
able provision for sinking fund and for the depreciation charges under 
the rules and regulations to be prescribed by such shipping board, 


reign countries or with the Pippie Islan 
lands, and the islands of Guam and Tutuila, Such 
vessels shall be subject to the navigation laws of the United States 
except as herein provided, 

Sec. 6. That, subject to the direction of the President, the Secretary 


of the Treasury, the Postmaster General, and the Secretary of Com- 


merce are hereby constituted a board to be known as the shippin 
Seale and ee 
of United States and to carry oat the purposes Of this act, ae 

Mr. President, that section provides for a purely unadulter- 
ated political board, wholly partisan, changeable with every 
administration that comes along. That is the way the bill was 
introduced. That seemed to be your idea, in the first place, 
about it. You would not have changed that if it had not been 
for the discussion on this side. We talked about it; we 
pointed out the dangers of it, and in your caucus you changed 
it. I have not seen the latest edition. I have not been able to 
see that yet. You have not had it printed. I do not know 
whether, in your latest edition that you propose, you are going 
to change it or not, but my recollection is that you have five 
members of this board in one of your substitute bills, and you 
have two of them Cabinet officers, and you have provided for 
three others outside of the Cabinet places; but that does not 
at all change the partisan character of the board—not a bit. 
These three members, to be appointed by the President, will be 
partisans and under his control. I would just as soon have a 
Cabinet officer as a man from the outside appointed by the 
President, without regard to his politics. I do not know but 
that I would rather have a Cabinet officer than to have some- 
body from the outside. You would have a man who was cer- 
tainly responsible in some ways, anyhow, if you had them all 
Cabinet officers; but you ought not to have a single Cabinet 
officer on this shipping board. You ought not to have the execu- 
tive branches of the Government complicated with this great 
business industry that you are going to try to start up and 
carry on. 

If you are going to have a shipping board, you ought to get 
a board of men who know that business, who know how to 
develop products by transportation lines, who know how to 
open up lines of supply for your ships in the different countries 
to which you are going to send the ships. 

What about these Cabinet officers? What time have they to 
give to this business? What do they do? What will they do? 
They will have to have some subordinate to do it. That is 
what they will have to do. They will have to depend upon the 
recommendation almost entirely of some subordinate. The 
Secretary of the Treasury has all he can do as Secretary of 
the Treasury, without being on a shipping board looking after 
transportation matters. 

How about the Postmaster General? Does he have anything 
to do? I know he had something to do when we were in the 
majority. I imagine he has something to do since you have 
been in the majority. I have been down to see him once or 
twice and have had to wait sometimes for hours to see him. 
Why? He was attending to the duties of his office, filling posi- 
tions all over thé country, looking after the policies of the 
Post-Office Department, trying to develop that great govern- 
mental function so that it will serve the best interests of the 
people. That is plenty to take up all his time and all his abil- 
ity. If you are going to enter upon this great business under- 
noe 1 5 had better get business men and let them give their 

me 

It is one trouble with our Government to-day that we are 
piling duties upon men who already have more duties than 
they can perform. What is the result? The result is that they 
are turning it over to somebody else who looks into it, and he 
decides what ought to be done and prepares a letter and puts 
it on his desk and he signs it and on it goes, and if you want 
to get in some crooked work you will get it in with that subordi- 
nate. That is where you will get it. Your Cabinet officer will 
act honestly in approving the matter. 

Mr. President, we from the West have a good deal of busi- 
ness to do with the departments. I expect we have more to do 
than you from the South. I am going to give you another illus- 
tration which came under my own observation. I will not say 
when, because I do not think there was anything wrong, but it 
simply illustrates how things can be done and how things are 

one. 

There was a certain railroad that had gotten a permit to go 
across an Indian reservation, and in that permit it was speci- 
fied that it should have its road through the reservation by a 
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certain time. There were some yery prosperous farming com- 
munities depending upon it. Several farming communities had 
been developed in anticipation of the railroad coming through, 
and they had their crops in and expected to get them out by 


this railroad. The railroad apparently dillydallied along and 


did not build its road very fast, and it was not getting its road 
through. The people in that community heard that the railroad 
company was going to apply for an extension of time within 
which to complete its road across the reservation and they pro- 
tested against it. They said, “This company has plenty of 
time to build its road, and we insist that its road ought to be 
built within that time. Do not grant this permit for an exten- 
sion. Our-crops will be lost if the railroad is not built through.” 

These protests came to our delegation and we saw the depart- 
ment officials. We saw the head of the department, and he saw 
the attorneys of the railroad, and finally they said: “Here, 
we want to put this road through just as fast as we can; we 
nre doing the work just as rapidly as possible; we had trouble 
with help; the winter has been cold; we have been delayed in 
that way. If you will just agree to an extension of time, we 
will have our road built to a certain point by a certain time in 
the year, and by a certain other time we will have our road 
built past a certain other point.” 


Well, it looked reasonable to us, and we concluded that if 
we did not have the permit granted at all the people there 
would not get any railroad, and that they would be worse off | 
if the railroad was not built than if an extension of time was 
granted on the assurance that the road would be built within | 
| keep control, and that they could not dispose of this matter 
So we had the matter up with the department, we talked it 


a certain time. 


over with the department and we expressed our views about it. 
We said, “ Now, these people will agree to get their road through 
by a certain time, and notwithstanding our people are protesting 
we will consent to this extension of time.“ It was assured in 
writing that the road would be built through; the department 
granted a permit setting out these very things, and the people 
accepted the result and things were going on. 


We supposed the road would be put through in the time we 


were assured it would be done, and we paid no more attention 
to it. What happened? One day I got a letter from some of the 
people out there, and they said: 

This railroad company has not got its road through. We understand 
that they are getting another extension; we protest, because they have 
not complied with the permit; they are not treating us right. 

I went up to the department, and what did I find? This is 
what I found: I spoke to the Assistant Secretary having the 
matter in charge. What did he say? “Why,” he said, “I 
think there was a letter on my desk two or three weeks ago 
about that matter.“ Well, what did he do? He called for a 
man and brought him in and asked him about it. He said, 
“Yes: there was a letter about this.’ He brought the letter 
out, and what was it? It was a permit for a further extension 
of time granted simply because the agent of the railroad com- 
pany had gone to the department and had satisfied some subordi- 
nate that they ought to have an extension of time, and without 
advising the people there, without advising the delegation here 
with whom they had conferred before and who had conceded to 
them more than the people wanted conceded, a letter was pre- 
pared, and it went to the Secretary or Assistant Secretary and 
he signed it in a routine sort of way, granting a permit without 
any hearing by the department. 

There was not anything at all corrupt about it. The railroad 
agent simply went to a subordinate and showed him, on their 
side, that they ought to have an extension. He did not hear 
nnybody on the other side, and prepared a letter and it went 
through in a routine sort of a way. 

That is the way things are done in the departments. It is the 
way they have to be done; there is so much to do. The head 
of a department can not look into such things. That subordi- 
nate knew the protests were there. He knew our delegation 
had conferred about it before and that we had reluctantly 
agreed to the first extension. He ought to have called our atten- 
tion to this request, but he did not do it. That is the way 
things will be done under this bill. 

These Cabinet officers have more than they can do now. 
They will have to depend on their subordinates. Letters in- 
yolving the rights and interests of the people of the country will 
come and pass over their desks in a routine way and be ap- 
proved, and then it will be too late to get any injustice corrected. 

Sec. 7. That, with the approval of the Congress, such shipping board 
may at any time sell the stock of such corporation owned by the 
United States. 

Now I will read the next section: 

Sec. 8. That the President of the United States is hereby authorized 
to charter, lease, or transfer vessels purchased or constructed under the 
provisions of this act and such naval auxiliaries now belonging to the 


- 


Naval Establishment of the United States as are suitable for commercial 


use and which are not neg ten for use in the Nay 
and vessels now owned and operated by the Panama 


corporation now or hereafter organized as in this act provided. or to 
any other corpora 


tion or corporations now or hereafter organized, upon 
such terms and conditions as the shipping board, with the approval of 
the President of the United States, 8 prescribe. The vessels pur- 
chased or constructed by the United States thro the shipping board, 
with the approval of the President of the United States, be of a 
as far as the commercial uirements of the foreign trade of the 
nited States may t, suitable for use as naval auxiliaries in the 
Naval Establishment of the United States. 


Under section 8 the President may charter, lease, or transfer 
these vessels to this corporation or to any other corporation. 
That was to carry out the idea of the President, I suppose, that 
this should be a temporary proposition, and especially that they 
should get the Government out of this business as soon as 
possible. 

I have heard of jokers in bills and it seemed to me that the 
Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Norris] in the discussion of this 
measure disclosed a joker here if there ever was one disclosed 
with reference to legislation. I do not mean that there was a 
joker here in the ordinary meaning that we give to that term. 
As I understand, we mean by a joker something that is slipped 
in to accomplish some particular purpose without letting the 
people know about it, and to accomplish some sort of sinister 
purpose. Here of course a lawyer reading this bill would at 
once see what it does. The ordinary man might not. Our 
friends in the Amen Corner might not notice exactly the effect 
of these provisions. They might think that this allowed the 
President to lease these vessels and the shipping board still to 


in time of 
ailroad Co.. 8 


without the consent of Congress. Section 7 provides that with 

the approval of Congress the shipping board may sell the stock 

of such corporation, but you do not have to have the consent 

of Congress to lease those vessels or sell the vessel or charter 

the vessels. In other words, the President might lease all the 

oo of this corporation for 99 years to some private corpora- 
on. 

What would the stock amount to? What would the consent of 
Congress amount to for the disposal of this stock after all the 
vessels were disposed of, especially if disposed of for 99 
years? The stock would not amount to anything. The consent 
of Congress would not amount to anything at all in reference 
to that. The Senator from Nebraska made that perfectly plain. 

Now, what are our friends going to do over there? I do not 
know, but they are going to do something. They have brought 
in here this afternoon about 5 o’clock and they have offered as 
an amendment to the motion to recommit a direction to the 
committee to report some proposition with reference to the leas- 
ing. Now, I do not know what it is. We have not had an 
opportunity to see it. We have not had an opportunity to read 
it. We have not had an opportunity to study it. 

Mr. President, I would not suggest that they are trying to 
slip anything in here. I would not suggest that they are trying 
to put anything “over on us,” to use a common expression, but 
what did the President say some time ago in a speech at In- 
dianapolis? I want to remind the Amen Corner of that. He 
said in reference to the trade commission bill that there is 
something in there that we Republicans had not gotten on to, 
and what did he say? We took pains to get it in.“ I wonder 
if they have taken pains to get something in here that we did 
not know about. 

Is it any wonder that we are rather suspicious about these 
things? Is it any wonder that we are anxious to look at these 
things that come out of a secret caucus, from behind closed 
doors, where you have been talking about things without repre- 
sentatives of the press present, where the Amen Corner could 
not get any information about it? Is it any wonder that we 
want to look at them closely and scan them carefully? 

Why is it, Mr. President, that our friends on the other side 
were not willing to wait until morning before they began to 
press this new proposition that they present? Why is it that 
they would not let it be printed and let us take a recess until 
to-morrow? We did not ask to adjourn? We did not ask to 
start in on a new legislative day. We simply asked to take 2 
recess, to do away with the morning hour, have no right for 
the people of the country to present petitions and to have bills 
introduced, but to take a recess until 11 o'clock in order that 
we might have an opportunity to examine this proposal. 

Mr. CLAPP. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wash- 
ington yield to the Senator from Minnesota? 

Mr. JONES. I yield for a question. 

Mr. CLAPP. In view of the fact that the Senator's speech 
is laying bare to the public the methods employed here, would 
it not be well at this point to plainly point out in his speech 
the difference between recessing, cutting off all public business 
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of the Government and of the people, and an adjournment, 
under which upon reassembling pursuant to adjournment the 
public business of the country can be taken up by the Senate? 

Mr. JONES. I think so, although the Senator in his question 
has covered it pretty fully. 

Mr. CLAPP. I have not made the question as full as I might, 
expecting the Senator to further elaborate upon it. I do not 
believe the public knows. Some way or other it is impossible 
to get these things to the public. It seems to me that the differ- 
ence between recessing, shutting off all public business, and an 
adjournment, under which pursuant to adjournment we can 
take up the regular business of the Senate, ought to be made 
plain to the public. 

. Mr. JONES. I think the Senator is right, and I shall take up 
a little of the valuable time we have to do that, even though it 
may take more time than I had calculated on consuming. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I ask the Senator if he does not think 
that ought to be done when a quorum of the Senate is present? 

Mr. JONES. Oh, no. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I suggest the absence of a quorum, Mr. 
President. 

Mr. JONES. I do not yield, Mr. President, myself. Of course 
I think the Senator from Florida has a right to call for a 
quorum at any time he wants to do so, but I do not yield for 
it myself. I think he has a constitutional right, however, to 
call for a quorum. ` 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. AsHurst in the chair). 
Tue Senator from Washington has the floor, but he states that 
he believes that the Senator from Florida has a constitutional 
rigkt to call for a quorum. So the Secretary—— 

Mr. CLAPP. The Senator from Washington also states that 
he does not yield. 

Mr. JONES. I am not going to yield. I am not yielding 
myself, but I can not take away from the Senator from Florida 
his constitutional right. I do not think I am yielding for the 
purpose of calling a quorum. 

Mr. STONE. The Senator from Florida suggested the 
absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Florida has 
suggested the absence of a quorum. The Senator from Wash- 
ington admits the point of order. The Secretary will call the 
roll. 

Mr. JONES. I do not yield to anybody to make a point of 
order. The Senator from Florida can take whatever rights he 
has; but he can not take any of mine. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Washington 
concedes that the Senator from Florida had a right to make the 
point of order. 

Mr. JONES. I do; I concede that he had the right to do it; 
but he can not take any of my rights away. I concede that; 
but if the Chair should hold that he has not the right to make 
it, of course I want to be protected by the Chair, because I do 
not yield. , 

Mr. FLETCHER. I am not attempting to take any of the 
rights of the Senator from Washington from him at all; but I 
do insist upon my right, and I make the point of order that 
there is no quorum of the Senate present. I do suggest the 
absence of a quorum. 

ae PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will call the 
roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Ashurst James Oliver Smith, Ga. 
Brandegee Johnson Overman Smith, Md. 
an Jones Owen Smith, S. C. 
Catron Kern 1 Stone 
Chamberlain La Follette Pit Sutherland 
ton Lane Reed Thomas 
— 192 Lea, Tenn. Saulsbury Thompson 
Clark. Wyo. Lee, Md. Shafroth Thornton 
Fletcher Lewis Sheppard Walsh 
Gore Lippitt Shields Warren 
Gronna Martin, Va. Shively Weeks 
Hollis Martine, N. J. Simmons White 
Hughes Myers Smith, Williams 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Fifty-two Senators have an- 
swered to their names. A quorum of the Senate is present. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Washington. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, I think I will digress from the 
question asked by the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. CLAPP] for 
just a moment to congratualte the majority on coming back to 
the Constitution. I regard it as a hopeful sign. I do not know 
whether I have any right to arrogate to myself the thought that 
I have brought you back or not, and I will not do that, but I 
am glad that you are back. I want to say to the amen corner 
I am sorry you are having to come back, but I am glad you are 
coming back to the Constitution. I want to say to the amen- 


corner people of the country that some little time ago a ruling 
was made in this Chamber that no matter if there were only 
two or three Senators present and a Senator was speaking, no 
Senator could rise and call attention to the fact that there was 
no quorum present without taking the Senator off the floor or 
getting him to yield, and, if he did yield, he had ended his 
speech. I am glad that the Senator from Florida in charge of 
the bill has insisted to-night—— 

Mr. REED. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wash- 
ington yield to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. JONES. In just a moment. 

Mr. REED. I rise to a point of order, Mr. President. 

Mr. JONES. I do not yield. 

Mr. REED. I do not want anybody to yield to me when I am 
making a point of order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Missouri 
will state his point of order. 

Mr. REED. I make the point of order that the Senator is 
by his confession out of order, having yielded the floor 

Mr. JONES. Oh, no. 
. REED. Or having permitted himself to be taken off the 


. JONES. No, no. 

. REED. And that therefore he is now out of order. 

. JONES. Oh, no; Mr. President, the Senator was not 
here when the matter came up. The Chair understands that I 
did not yield the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair is bound to state 
that the Senator from Washington did not lose the floor. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, it is not a question of the con- 
struction which a Senator may put upon his act. The question 
is what was the act? If the act was of such a nature as to 
necessarily take him off his feet, no agreement or understanding 
he may have had with the Chair or with any other Senator can 
alter’ the case. So, while I was willing not to raise this ques- 
tion, fee the Senator seemed to want to make it a cause of 
assault 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, I insist on the floor now. 

Mr. REED. I insist on my point of order. 

Mr. JONES. The Senator can not take me off the floor by 
raising a point of order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Missouri 
has the right to suggest the point of order. 

Mr. JONES. But he can not interrupt me according to his 
construction—— 

Mr. REED. I insist that the point of order is well taken. 

Mr. JONES. I am not yielding to the Senator. 

Mr. REED. The Senator has yielded the floor, whether it 
was voluntary or involuntary, and he has no right to proceed. 

Mr. OLIVER. I rise to a point of order 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If the Senator will allow the 
Chair to dispose of the matter now before him, then the Senator 
will be recognized. The point of order made by the Senator 
from Missouri, with all courtesy, is overruled. : 

Mr. REED. With all courtesy to the Chair, I respectfully 
appeal, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is, Shall the rul- 
ing of the Chair stand as the judgment of the Senate? 

Mr. REED. Upon that I ask for the yeas and nays. 

eae SUTHERLAND. Mr, President, what is the point of 
order 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It is not debatable. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. What is the point of order? That is 
a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The point of order is, Has the 
Senator from Washington the floor? The Chair holds that he 
has, and there is an appeal from the decision of the Chair. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. And that appeal, Mr. President, I sub- 
mit is debatable.. An appeal to the body is debatable. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair may be wrong about 
that and will be glad to be informed. [A pause.] The Chair 
finds he is in error. An appeal from a decision of the Chair is 
a debatable question. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Mr. President, I desire to ask a ques- 
tion for information, as I was out of the Chamber when this 
matter arose. My understanding is that the Senator from 
Washington declined to yield the floor, and that the Senator 
from Florida made the point of order that a quorum was not 
present. Of course, the making of a point of order would not 
take the Senator who had the floor from the floor. Am I cor- 
rect as to what occurred? I ask the Senator from Washington. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is a correct statement. 

Mr. JONES. That is a correct statement of what I heard. 
The Record will show that I did not yield the floor, but claimed 
my right to it. The Chair was perfectly right in his statement. 
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Mr. President, as the appeal is debatable, I will take the floor 
on that. 

Mr. JAMES. Mr. President, I rise to a point of order. 

Mr. JONES. Well, Mr. President, I am recognized. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Kentucky 
will be recognized. 

Mr. JAMES. I make the point of order that the appeal is 
not debatable except in so far as the Chair desires to hear 
argument, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair thinks that the point 
will not lie in this particular case. The question is on an appeal 
from the decision of the Chair, which is debatable. 

Mr. JAMES. I move to lay the appeal on the table. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That motion is not debatable. 
The Senator from Kentucky moves to lay on the table the appeal 
from the decision of the Chair. 
` Mr. SAULSBURY. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. REED. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. 

Mr. LEA of Tennessee (when his name was called). I have a 
pair with the senior Senator from South Dakota [Mr. Craw- 
FORD]. In his absence I withhold my vote. 

Mr. OVERMAN (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the Senator from California [Mr. PERKINS]. In 
his absence I withhold my vote. 

Mr. SAULSBURY (when his name was called). I transfer 
my pair with the junior Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Corr! 
to the senior Senator from Illinois [Mr. Lewis] and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. THOMAS (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the senior Senator from New York [Mr. Roor]. 
In his absence I withhold my vote. 

The roll call was concluded, $ 

Mr. BRYAN (after having voteđ in the negative). I have a 
general pair with the Senator from Michigan [Mz. TOWNSEND], 
which I transfer to the junior Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
Swanson]. I ask that this announcement stand for the night. 
. I vote “yea”; I believe I voted inadvertent]; “nay” when 

my name was called. 

Mr. CHILTON. I have a general pair with he Senator from 
New Mexico [Mr. FALL], who is not present and therefore I 
ean not -vote, but I desire to be counted present to make a 
quorum. 

Mr. GRONNA (after having voted in the affirmative). I 
inquire if the senior Senator from Maine [Mr. Jonnson] has 
voted? 

Thé PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair is informed that he 
has not voted. 

Mr. GRONNA. I have a general pair with that Senator, 
which I transfer to my colleague [Mr. McCummer] and will let 
my vote stand, 

Mr. CLAPP (after having voted in the affirmative). I have 
n general pair with the senior Senator from North Carolina 
[Mr. Sramons]. I inquire whether he has voted? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair is informed that that 
Senator has not voted. 

Mr. CLAPP. I am paired with that Senator, but for the 

purpose of making a quorum I will transfer my pair to the 
senior Senator from Iowa [Mr. Cummins], and will allow my 
vote in the affirmative to stand. 

The roll call resulted—yeas 25, nays 2, as follows: 


YEAS—25, . 

n James Saulsbury Walsh 

La Follette Shafroth Warren 
Che aheriain Lee, Md. Sheppard Weeks 
Clap pp Lippitt Shields White 
Clark, Wyo. Oliver Smith, S. C. 
Fletcher Pittman Sutherland 
Gronna Pomerene Thornton 

NAYS—2. 
Jones Reed 
NOT VOTING—69. 

Ashurst Gallinger Myers Smith, Ga 
Bankhead Goff Nelson Smith, Md 
Borah Gore Newlands Smith, Mich, 
Brady Hardwick Norris Sm 
Bristow Hitchcock O'Gorman Stephenson 
Burleigh Hollis Overman Sterling 
Burton Hughes Owen Stone 
Camden Johnson Page Swanson 
Catron Kanyon Penrose Thomas 
Chilton Kern Perkins Thompson 
Clarke, Ark. Lane Poindexter Tillman 
Colt Lea, Tenn, nsde Townsend 
Crawford Lewis Robinson ardaman 
Culberson Lodge Root Williams 
Cummins McCumber Sherman orks 
Dillingham McLean Shively 
du Pont Martin, Va. Simmons 
Fall Martine, N. J. Smith, Ariz. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. On the motion to lay on the 
table the yeas are 25, the nays are 2—not a quorum voting. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Florida. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I move that the Sergeant at Arms bg 
directed to request the presence of absent Senators, 

The motion was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sergeant at Arms is di4 
rected to request the attendance of absent Senators. 

After a pause, 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I ask that the roll be called ta 
disclose whether there is a quorum present. 

Mr, JAMES. It has already been called. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mis- 
souri request that the names of absentees be called? 

Mr. REED. No; the roll of the Senate. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, Rule V, paragraph 3, 
provides that— 

Whenever upon such roll call it shall be ascertained that a quorum is 
not present— 

And so on. This refers to a roll call made on the sug- 
gestion of the absence of a quorum. It does not apply to a 
roll call upon the yeas and nays. It is a roll call formally made 
to determine whether there is a quorum present on the sug- 
gestion of the absence of a quorum. 

Mr. WEEKS, Mr. LIPPITT, and Mr. CLARK of Wyoming ad- 
dressed the Chair. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. And before an order is made to send 
for the absentees, I think that a call should be had to test the 
presence of a quorum on the suggestion of the lack of a quorum, 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President—— 

Mr. LIPPITT. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Massas 
chusetts. 

Mr. WEEKS. A parliamentary inquiry. My parliamentary 
inquiry is whether the lack of a quorum can be determined and 
the result obtained by a yea-and-nay vote, or if it is not neces- 
sary to make the point of the absence of a quorum in order to 
determine that? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. No. The roll call disclosed the 
absence of a quorum, and the Senator from Florida moved— 
and the Senate agreed to the motion—that the e be 
requested to attend. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Wyoming. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. A parliamentary inquiry. When, 
upon the yeas and nays being had, the result shows the lack of 
a quorum voting, has it not been the rule that the roll shall be 
called immediately? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The present occupant of the 
chair confesses yery frankly and freely that he is not an expert 
parliamentarian, and is not wholly familiar with the rules. It 
is the present idea of the Chair that the suggestion made by the 
Senator from Georgia is the correct procedure. He would be 
glad to hear from the Senator from Wyoming. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, if the Senator from Wyoming 
will pardon me, I should like to make a suggestion. When the 
roll is called to disclose whether there is or is not a quorum 
present, and it is disclosed that there is not a quorum present, 
the Sergeant at Arms is requested to request the absentees to 
appear; and as they appear they answer the roll, and thus a 
quorum is disclosed as soon as one arrives. Under the present 
condition, however, there is no means by which we can deter- 
mine when we have a quorum. We can not call the names of 
these Senators on a vote the result of which has been already 
announced. We can not call their names as they come in. 

It seems to me a short way out of this is the one that I am 
going to suggest now, by suggesting the absence of a quorum, 
which calls at once for a roll call. If that is done, we can de- 
termine whether we have a quorum or not. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, if the Senator from 
Wyoming will yield to me for a suggestion on the question of 
order 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. Tes. 

Mr. BRANDEGER. It has been the universal practice of 
the Senate ever since I have been here, for 10 years, that when 
the yeas and nays are taken and the vote on its face discloses 
the absence of a quorum, the Chair has so announced, and the 
Chair did so in this case. The Chair announced to the Senate 
that no quorum had voted, whereupon the Senator from Florida 
rose and had the Senate pass an order, directing the Sergeant 
at Arms to request the attendance of absent Senators, The 
Sergeant at Arms, if he is doing his duty, is now executing that 
order of the Senate, 
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I am aware of the theory which the Senator from Georgia 
[Mr. Samira] propounded the other evening, that as the Sen- 
ators are produced in the Chamber in response to such an order 
of the Senate they should be compelled to vote upon the ques- 
tion which has been voted upon, if I understood him correctly. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. No. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. To whom does the Senator 
yield? 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. And the Chair had no authority, in the 
opinion- of the Senator from Georgia, to announce that no 
quorum had voted, if I understood him correctly. I did not 
consent to that theory. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. 
Senator is mistaken. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. If I am mistaken, I would rather with- 
draw the statement. 5 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I never made that statement. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. That is as I understood the Senator. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. No. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. But, at any rate, there is nothing to do 
at present except to reconsider the order made at the request 
of the Senator from Florida, directing the Sergeant at Arms to 
‘request the attendance of absent Senators or to wait for its 
execution; and as Senators enter the Chamber I assume that 
the Chair, if the Sergeant at Arms produces them, could rec- 
‘ognize them, and they could vote upon the question. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, the yote has been announced. The 
result has been determined. . 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. But no quorum was disclosed. 

Mr. REED. Exactly. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Hence it is not a legal vote. 

Mr. REED. And the vote can not be held open indefinitely 
for Senators to appear. At least, even if it could be, the result 
has been announced. Now, as I understand, any Senator has 
the right at any time to suggest the absence of a quorum; and 
in order that this matter may be cleared up, I now suggest the 
absence of a quorum. If a quorum is disclosed, well and good. 
If it is not disclosed, then the order to the Sergeant at Arms 
will continue in effect until he brings in a quorum. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, the view I desire to 
present goes further than the suggestion of the Senator from 
Missouri. I do not think the Senate has authority, with only a 
minority present, to direct the Sergeant at Arms to take steps 
to compel the presence of Senators until after the formal call 
has been made for a quorum on the suggestion of the lack of a 
quorum. This power of the minority comes from the Constitu- 
tion. It provides that a minority can compel the presence of a 
quorum under such rules as may have been provided. Now, we 
have a rule. It is found in Rule V, and Rule V authorizes the 
‘minority to act only after the lack of a quorum has been sug- 
gested and a call of the Senate has been made to determine 
whether there is or is not a quorum present. It does not permit 
‘such action by the Senate until after this call is had. I am 
pressing this view now because I think the Sergeant at Arms, to 
enforce the order of the minority, must do it under this rule, fol- 
lowing a call for a quorum under the suggestion of the lack of a 
quorum. : 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, when the Chair itself de- 
clared that no quorum had voted, it was then, I think, under 
the practice of the Chair, the duty of the Chair to have the roll 
called to see whether a quorum was developed or not. That 
is the universal custom here. The Presiding Officer says there 
is no quorum voting, and he has the roll called to see if a 
quorum is present. 

Mr. LEA of Tennessee and Mr. GORE. Call the roll. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will call the 
roll. : 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


I never made that contention. The 


Ashurst Fletcher Overman Smith, S. C. 
Brandegee Gore Owen Sutherland 
Bryan Gronna Page Thomas 
Catron James Pomerene Thompson 
Chamberlain Jones Reed Thornton 
Chilton La Follette Shafroth Warren 
Clapp „Md. Sheppard Weeks 
Clark, Wyo. ee Shields White 

Fall Oliver Smith, Ga. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Thirty-five Senators only hay- 
ing answered to their names, a quorum is not present. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Florida [Mr. 
FLETCHER] has the floor. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I «:k that the absentees be called. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I move that the Sergeant at Arms be 
directed to request the attendance of absent Senators. 


Mr. OLIVER. Is it not a rule of the Senate that the ab- 
= shall be called when the call does not disclose a quo- 
rum 

=r PRESIDING OFFICER. 
rule. : 

Mr. OLIVER. It is the custom. There are Senators on this 
floor who did not answer. 

Mr. LIPPITT. I think the Senator from Utah was recog- 
nized by the Chair and asked that the absentees should be 
called; and it seems to me—— k 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Florida 
has moved 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 
Is the Senator from Missouri [Mr. Stone] recorded as present? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Missourl 
(Mr. Srone] is not recorded. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. The Senator from Missouri [Mr. Stone] 
is in his seat. I ask that his name be called and that the names 
of the absentees be called. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Florida has 
made a motion, which is that the Sergeant at Arms be directed 
to request the attendance of absentees. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President, I answer “ Present.” 

Mr. OWEN. Regular order! 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the motion 
of the Senator from Florida. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. THOMAS. If it is in order, I should like to move that a 
committee be appointed to inform the President that the Senate 
has been in session since the 7th of December and that owing 
to the character of its rules it is unable to do business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That motion is not in order at 
this time under the rule. The Sergeant at Arms will proceed 
to carry out the order of the Senate. 

Mr. WaAtsH, Mr. VaRUAMAN, and Mr. Burton entered the 
Chamber and answered to their names. 

After a delay of 15 minutes, 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, I move that the Ser- 
geant at Arms be directed to compel the attendance of Senators. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Mr. President, I make a point of or- 
der against that motion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Utah will 
state his point of order. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. It is that the motion is out of order, 
and if the Chair will permit me I will state why. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Certainly; the Senator will 
state his point of order. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Rule V provides that 

If, at any time during the daily sessions of the Senate, a question 
shall be raised by any Senator as to the presence of a quorum, the 
ak pyr Officer shall forthwith direct the Secretary to call the roll 
Ana aie announce the result, and these proceedings shall be without 

Whenever upon such roll call it shall be ascertained that a quorum 
is not present, a 1 of the Senators present may direct the Ser- 
geant at Arms to request, and, when necessary, to compel the attend- 
ance of the absent Senators, which order shall be determined without 
debate; and pending its execution, and until a quorum shall be present, 
no debate nor motion, except to adjourn, shall be in order, 

Mr. President, it has, so far as I am informed, been uni- 
formly held that under that rule there must first be a motion 
to request the attendance of absent Senators, and the Sen- 
ators must be requested, because it would be an idle ceremony 
to adopt a motion to request the attendance of absent Senators 
and then immediately, before the request had been made upon 
the absent Senators, to proceed to adopt a motion to compel 
their attendance. So I make the point of order that it is not 
in order to proceed to compel the attendance of absent Senators 
until the absent Senators have been requested to attend, and no 
showing of that kind has thus far been made. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, may I inquire whether or 
not the Sergeant at Arms has made his report on that? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will read for 
the information of the Senate the report from the Sergeant at 
Arms. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

SERGEANT AT ARMS, 


SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES, 
February 8, 1915. 


The Chair knows of no such 


To the PRESIDING OFFICER, 
United States Senate. 
Sm: In compliance with Senate motion that the Sergeant at Arms 
be directed to request the attendance of absent Members, I herewith 
report that I am telephoning the same to the residence addresses of 


the absentees as rapidly as possible. 
Respectfully, CHARLES P. HIGGINS, 
Sergeant at Arms United States Senate, 
Mr. SUTHERLAND. But, Mr. President, that is not a show- 
ing that the request has yet been made. It is a showing that it 
is in process of being made. 
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> Mr. OLIVER. Mr. President, there is a quorum of the 
Senate now in the Capitol, and if the Sergeant at Arms does his 
duty he can produce a quorum within 10 minutes. 

Mr. HUGHES. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from New Jersey. 

Mr. HUGHES. As I understand, the point of order has been 
made that Senators have not been requested to attend. To my 
personal knowledge Senators have been requested and have de- 
clined to present themselves in the Chamber. ‘Therefore it 
seems to me that unless the Senator is in a position to dispute 
that fact bis point is not well taken. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Well, Mr. President, since the return of 
the Sergeant at Arms is simply to the effect that he is in process 
of making the request he has not reported to the Senate—— 

Mr. HUGHES. To my knowledge the Sergeant at Arms has 
notified Members of the Senate to appear in the Chamber, and 
they have not appeared. Therefore it seems to me that the nec- 
essary step is the step that is now proposed to be taken, that the 
absent Senators be compelled to attend. £ 
Mr. SUTHERLAND. I submit the point of order, Mr. Presi- 
dent. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia rose. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will hear from the 
Senator from Georgia who rose to address the Chair. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, I have heard this re- 
quest made a number of times in the Senate, and I have never 
known the Senate to delay action until every Senator could be 
telephoned or until every Senator could be requested to be pres- 
ent. That has not been the procedure for the past three years; 
but immediately following an effort at requesting Senators to 
attend, the direction has been given to compel their attendance. 
Indeed, I do not think the request is necessary. The rule does 
not say that it shall precede the order to compel. Whenever 
the Senate deems it necessary to direct the Sergeant at Arms to 
compel the presence of absent Senators, we are not compelled 
to wait to see whether or not they respond to the request. We 
can act at once. The rules does not really require the request 
at all. The rule provides: 

3. Whenever upon such roll call it shall be ascertained that a 

uorum is not present, a majority of the Senators present may direct 

the Sergeant at Arms to request, and, when 8 to compel the 
attendance of the absent Senators, which order shall be determined 
without debate. 

The rule does not say that the Senate must wait to see 
whether or not Senators come when requested. At any time 
the Senate deems it proper and deems it necessary, it can in- 
struct the Sergeant at Arms to compel the presence of Senators. 

Mr. President, the same rule provides that— 

No Senator shall absent himself from the service of the Senate with- 
out leave. 

No Senator has a right to be away from this Chamber with- 
out leave when the Senate is in session. 

Mr. OWEN. And he violates the rule when he does so. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. He violates the rule when he ab- 
sents himself without leave. I submit that we are in a posi- 
tion where we are justified, on account of the necessities of the 
case, to compel the presence of absent Senators. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Mr. President, the Senctor from Georgia 
forgets that we are acting under an extraordinary power of the 
Constitution. The Constitution provides: 

And a majority of each shall constitute a quorum to do business; 
but a smaller number may adjourn from day to day, and may be 
authorized to compel the attendance of absent Members, in such 
manner and under such penalties as each House may provide, 

Under that provision of the Constitution the powers to be 
exercised by zess than a quorum must be exercised strictly 
under the terms of ihe Constitution. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Under the terms of the rule, if the 
Senator will allow me—— 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. In pursuance of that 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. We must follow the rule. I grant 
that; I did not forget that at all. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND, Mr. President, I understood I had the 
floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Utah is 
suggesting his point of order. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. In pursuance of that provisio:. of the 
Constitution we have made a rule, and that rule requires: 

A majority of the Senators present may direct the Sergeant at Arms 
to request and, when necessary, tc compel the attendance of the 
absent Senators. 

Obviously the request must precede the action of the Senate 
to compel the attendance of Senators, but it can not be made 
to appear that it is necessary to compel their attendance until 
it has been made to appear that the request has been ineffectual. 
That has been the ruling of the Senate. Authorities were 
quoted here the other day; I do not know whether the Senator 
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from Georgia was present, but I called attention to cne or two 
of them myself 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President—— 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. In a moment. The Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. Lopse] called attention to some of those au- 
thorities. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I said I would yield in a moment, Mr. 
President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Serator from Utah de- 
clines to yield. Will the Senator pardon the Chair for stating 
that the Chair is ready to rule, but is always glad to hear the 
distinguished Senator from Utah? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. If the Chair desires to rule and does 
not desire to hear anything further, very well. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will be glad to 
hear the Senator. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I was simply proceeding to state that 
the authorities were produced and read into the Recorp, and I 
think that nothing to the contrary can be found, that there must 
be a request made upon the absent Senators to put in an ap- 
pearance, and that it is only when that request has been shown 
to be ineffectual that a number of the Senate less than a quorum 
may resort to the more drastic remedy of compelling the attend- 
ance of absent Senators. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. POMERENE. If I may be permitted to suggest, apropos 
of what the Senator from Utah has just said, the roll call has 
disclosed the fact that there is not a quorum present. It ap- 
pears from statements made on the floor of the Senate by 
Senators that the request has been presented to certain Sen- 
ators, and they are not in the Chamber. There could be no 
stronger evidence that that request to date is ineffectual. If it 
were effectual, a quorum would be here. A quorum is not here; 
and, therefore, the request has been ineffectual, and for that 
reason, it seems to me, that all of the preliminary steps have 
been taken to justify the arrest of absent Members. s 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Mr. President, will the Senator permit 
me to ask him to name the Senators who have been requesteđ 
to attend? 

Mr. POMERENE. The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
Hucues] stated a moment ago that to his personal knowledge 
the request had been made of some certain Senators. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Were they named? 

Mr. POMERENE. The Senator from New Jersey did not 
name them; no. 

Mr. FLETCHER. The roll call will establish that. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Utah. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I submit that if it appears that any 
particular Senator has been requested to attend and has not 
obeyed that request that Senator should be named and a war- 
rant should be issued for him. 

Mr. POMERENE. I submit the fact that more than a quorum 
of Senators are not in the Chamber, and the further fact that 
it appears from the statement of a Senator that certain Sena- 
tors have been requésted, without naming them, to be present, 
and it is physically apparent that they are not present, and that 
we are justified in concluding that more drastic measures are 
necessary to effectuate their presence. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming and Mr. OLIVER addressed the 


ir. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair is ready to rule, but 
does not wish to foreclose Senators, and will hear them, 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. Mr. President, I wish to ask the 
Senator from Ohio a question, with his permission. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ohio 
yield to the Senator from Wyoming for a question? 

Mr. POMERENE. I do. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. Is it not also true that the best 
evidence as to whether or not an officer has performed a duty 
required of him is the return of that officer in some way? 

Mr. POMERENE. That is evidence, and it may be evidence 
of the highest order, but I do not understand that this body 
regards its rules as so sacred that it is always obliged to have 
the best evidence. It may be that it is necessary to have the 
best evidence to persuade certain Senators that the rule has 
been complied with, but in our innermost hearts we know, and 
the publie knows, that there is not any intention on the part of 
these Senators to be here unless they are compelled to come. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. Well, Mr. President—— ; 

Mr. POMERENE. There is'a certain amount of respect 
which is due from those who are here to those who are absent, 
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and there is a certain other amount of respeet which is due to] Mr. WILLIAMS. Very well; if the Chair is ready to rule, I 


those who are here by those who are absent. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ohio 
yield to the Senator from Wyoming? 

Mr. POMERENE. Yes. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. In that connection, I was just go- 
ing to call the attention of the Senator to the fact that, so far as 
my observation has gone, the only Senator who has complied 
thus far with the request of the Sergeant at Arms has been the 
Senator’s colleague [Mr. Burton]. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. STONE. I should like to inquire of the Senator from 
Utah, when he says that under the rule a Senator shall be re- 
quested before he can be compelled to attend, if he means that 
there must actually be a request made to him? Suppose a 
Senator can not be found, and suppose the Sergeant at Arms 
should adopt every reasonable means of conveying to him the 
order of the Senate, and still he could not be found and there 
is still the absence of a quorum, shall the Senate still sit idly 
and helplessly by without authority under the Constitution of the 
United States to issue its process to compel the attendance of 
absent Senators who may be in hiding and can not be found? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Mr. President, the Senator asks me 
that question, as I understand? 

Mr. STONE. I do. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Let me ask the Senator a question in 
return before J answer the question which he propounds. How 
could the Sergeant at Arms find the Senators to arrest them if 
he could not find them to request their attendance? 

Mr. STONE. That is, of course, another matter. The Ser- 
geant at Arms might take his warrant and search for them; he 
might search à day for them; he might search a week for them 
before we could get a quorum here; but are we to wait all that 
week until he finds them to notify them before we can issue 
process to compel their attendance? Now, what does the Sena- 
tor say to that? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I say “yes” to that, because the rule 
is—I have already read it—that— : 

A majority of the Senators present may direct the Sergeant at Arms 
to request. 

Now, obviously, a motion adopted in the Senate is not a 
request by the Sergeant at Arms. The rule is that the Senators 
present, less than a quorum, may direct that the Sergeant at 
Arms request 

Mr. STONE. Oh, Mr. President, that interpretation would 
absolutely nullify the Constitution of the United States. 

Mr SUTHERLAND. Mr. President, the Senator is in error 
about that. The Constitution says in plain and explicit terms 
that less than a quorum may be authorized to do this thing. 
Now, that must be done, of course, by a rule or by a statute. 
In the case of the Senate, which makes its own rules inde- 
pendent of the other House, it would be by a rule of the Senate. 
The Constitution is not self-executing. If the Senate had made 
no rule upon the subject at all, then even the Senate would be 
powerless. i 

Mr. STONE. Well, who is to judge when it is necessary to 
compel their attendance? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. The rule establishes. 

Mr. STONE. The rule speaks out, does it? č 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Yes; the rule says that the request 
shall be made by the Sergeant at Arms, or, rather, that “a 
majority of the Senators present may direct the Sergeant at 
Arms to request” their attendance; and when that request is 
ineffectual, then they may be compelled to attend. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Mississippi. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. If the Senator will pardon me, the rule 
does not say that less than a majority may direct the Sergeant 
at Arms to request and after that to compel. The rule says 
that less than a majority “may direct the Sergeant at Arms to 
request and, when necessary, to compel.” It does not say 
“after that.” The Senate has never ruled that you could not 
compel until after you had requested. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, I make the point of 
order that debate is out of order, and I call for the ruling of 
the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair is ready to rule. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I did not understand the observation of 
the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair is ready to rule, 
but does not wish arbitrarily to shut off Senators who think 
that they can contribute something to the discussion, 


do not care to argue the point of order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Section 5 of Article I of the 
Constitution of the United States reads as follows: 

Each House shall be the judge of the elections, returns, and quali- 
fieations of its own Members, and a majority of each shall constitute a 

uorum to do business; but a smaller number may adjourn from or to 
ay, and may be authorized to compel the attendance of absent Mem- 
—.— in such manner and under such penalties as each House may pro- 

Thus, the Constitution very plainly confers upon the Senate 
the power to make its own rules regarding the procuring of the 
attendance of its Members, and it will be observed that the 
minority is even given the power to compel the attendance of 
absent Members. Rule V of the Rules of the Senate contains 
three clause. These clauses are in pari materia, and should be 
read together. They are as follows: 

RULE V. 
QUORUM—ABSENT SENATORS MAY BE SENT FOR. 

1. No Senator shall absent himself from the service of the Senate 
without leave. (Jefferson's Manual, see. 8.) 

2. If, at any time during the daily sessions of the Senate, a question 
shall be raised any Senator as to the presence of a quorum, the 
Presiding Officer shall forthwith direct the Secretary to call the roll 
and shail announce the result, and these proceedings shall be without 
debate. (Jefferson's Manual, sec. T.) 

3. Whenever upon such roll call it shall be ascertained that a quorum 
is not 3 a majority of the Senators present may direct the 
Se at Arms to request, and, when necessary, to compel the attend- 
ance of the absent Senators, which order shall be determined without de- 
bate; and podina its execution, and until a quorum shall be peos 
no debate nor motion, except to adjourn, shall in order. (Jefferson's 

ual, secs. 7, 8.) 

The Chair is of opinion that it is within the discretion of 
the Senate to say when such a contingency arises as makes it 
necessary. to compel the attendance of absent Members, and that 
a minority may take that action. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Then, Mr. President, I move the 
adoption of the following order: 

Ordered, That the Sergeant at Arms be directed to use all necessary 
means to compel the attendance of absent Senators, except those de- 
tained on account of sickness. 


I add that clause because I understand the Senator from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Penrose], the Senator from Texas [Mr. 
CULBERSON], and the Senator from California [Mr. PERKINS] 
are unwell. 

Mr. OVERMAN. And the Senator from Illinois [Mr. LEWIS]. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. And the Senator from Illinois [Mr. 


Lewis]. 
Mr. ROBINSON. And also the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 


CLARKE]. 
Mr. SMITH of Georgia. The Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 


CLARKE] and the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. TILLMAN]. 

Mr. OLIVER. Mr. President—— 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I wish to except the Senators who, 
I understand, are not well. 

Mr. OVERMAN. They will all get off on that. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will read an 
additional or supplementary report that has been laid before 
the Senate by the Sergeant at Arms. 

The Secretary read as follows: i 
FEBRUARY 9, 1915. 
To the PRESIDING OFFICER OF THE UNITED STATES SENATE. 

Sim: In obedience to the order of the Senate ordering the Sergeant 
at Arms to request the attendance of absent Senators, I have the follow- 
ing, report to make: 

enator BANKHEAD, no response, 

Senator BORAH, no response. 

Senator Brapy, not at home. 

Senator BURLEIGH, will come. 

Senator Bristow, notified and talked with Senator WEEKS, 

Senator CAMDEN, not in. 

Senator of Arkansas, not in. 

Senator COLT, no r nse, 

Senator CUMMINS, will come if sent for, 

Senator DILLINGHAM, not in. 

Senator HoLcts, here. 

Senator Kenyon, not in. 

Senator LEWIS, no response. 

Senator LODGE, no rep Ni 

Senator MCCUMBER, will come if sent for, 

Senator SMITH of Michigan, coming, 

Senator Smoor, coming. 

Senator STERLING, will come if sent for. 

Senator Swanson, sick. 

Senator TOWNSEND, sick. 

This is as far as we have gotten with the call. 

Respectfully, yours, 
Cartes P. HIGGINS, 


Sergeant at Arms, United States Senate. 


Mr. OLIVER. Mr. President 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Georgia. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I yield to the Senator from Penn- 
Sylvania. 
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Mr. KENYON. Mr. President 

Mr. OLIVER. Mr. President, I have listened to the very full 
return of the Sergeant at Arms, but I fail to notice there any- 
thing with regard to Senators who are at present in the Capitol. 
An hour ago there was—— 

Mr, SMITH of Georgia. Mr, President, I make the point of 
order that the Senator is out of order, 

Mr. OLIVER. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The motion is not debatable. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. The motion is not debatable. 

Mr. OLIVER. I do not wonder that the Senator does not 
want to hear the truth to-night. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I do not want the Senator to speak 
when he has not a right to speak. 

Mr. OLIVER. I have spoken, and it is going in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senate will be in order. 
The motion is not debatable. 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. For what purpose does the 


Senator from Iowa rise? 

Mr. KENYON. I rose to answer to my name, if I could. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will call the Sen- 
ator’s name. 

Mr. KENYON. I was at my office to-night, and I was not 
notified. 

The Secretary called the name of Mr. Kenyon, and he an- 
swered “ Present.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the motion 
submitted by the Senator from Georgia to direct the Sergeant 
at Arms to compel the attendance of absent Senators. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. ROBINSON entered the Chamber and answered to his 
name. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Am I recorded, Mr. President? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will cali the 
Senator’s name. ' 

The Secretary called the name of Mr. WIIIAus, and he an- 
swered “ Present.” e 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Mr. President ; 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Utah. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I desire to make a parliamentary in- 
quiry. I desire to inquire whether or not the Sergeant at Arms 
has invited those Senators to attend the session of the Senate 
who are at present in the room of the President of the United 
States—I think Mr. Lea of Tennessee and some others? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is hardly a parliamentary 
inquiry; but the Chair will cause that investigation to be made. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, is that a parliamentary in- 
quiry? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. No; that is not a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Florida. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I offer the supplementary order, which I 
send to the desk and ask its adoption. 

Mr. HOLLIS. Mr. President, I wish to answer to my name. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will call the 
Senator's name. 

The Secretary called the name of Mr. Hollis, and he an- 
swered “ Present.” 

Mr. Smiru of Arizona, Mr. Hueues, Mr. SHIVELY, Mr. JOHN- 
son, and Mr. Sautssury entered the Chamber and answered to 
their names. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Florida pro- 
poses an order, which the Secretary will read. 

The Secretary read as follows: 


IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES. 
Whereas under the rules of the Senate a call of the Senate was ordered; 


an 
Whereas the following-named Senators are absent without leave of the 
Senate, to wit: Messrs. BANKHEAD, BORAH, BRADY, Bristow, CAMDEN, 
CRAWFORD, COLT, DILLINGHAM, DU PONT, FALL, GALLINGER, HARDWICK 
HITCHCOCK, McCumpBer, McLean, O'Gorman, Root, STERLING, and 
Works; and 
Whereas it is necessary to compel the attendance of said absent Sena- 
tors: Therefore it is 
Ordered, That the Sergeant at Arms be, and hereby is, directed to 
compel the attendance on the Senate of said named absent Senators; 
and it is further 
Ordered, That warrants for the arrest of said Senators be issued under 
the signature of the Presiding Officer, attested by the Secretary; and 
that the Sergeant at Arms be, and hereby is, directed to execute such 
warrants forthwith by arresting each of said named Senators and bring- 
ing them, and each of them, before the bar of the Senate, and that he 
make due return to the Senate of the execution of said warrants, and 
that this order shall be continuing until fully executed, unless otherwise 
ordered by the Senate. 


During the reading of the order, 
Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President 
Mr. HUGHES and others. Regular order! 


Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I rise to a question of priv- 
ilege. I have been directed to attend upon the session of the 
Senate, and I am here, and I desire to answer to my name. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator will wait until 
the proposed order has been read; then he will be recognized 
at once, 

The Secretary resumed and concluded the reading of the 
proposed order. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Iowa is en- 
titled to the floor. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I desire to say that I am here, ready to 
answer to my name. I do not care to be arrested again. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. Mr. President—— 

whe PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Wyoming. 

Ma SUTHERLAND, Mr. President, I rise to a point of 
order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Wyoming 
has the floor. 

A CUMMINS. Mr. President, I desire to have my name 
called. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will call the 
Senator's name. 

The Secretary called the name of Mr. Cummins, and he an- 
swered “ Here.” 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. I desire to raise a point of order. 

Tke PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. It relates to the proposition just 
submitted by the Senator from Florida [Mr. Frercuer}]. The 
Sergeant at Arms already has an order from the Senate for 
the arrest of absent Senators. Until that order is executed no 
other business can come before the Senate, and this is other 
business. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Florida. 

Mr. FLETCHER. This is not other business; it is simply 
formal authority and direction to the Sergeant at Arms. It is 
not an additional power or authority. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. I ask for a ruling on the point of 
order. 

Mr. FLETCHER. 
what he is to do. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. I call the Senator from Florida to 
order, Mr. President. 

Mr. GORE and others. Regular order! 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The point of order is—— 

Mr. OLIVER. Mr. President 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President. t 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senators will please sus- 
pend. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I ask that the name of the Senator from 
Iowa [Mr. Cummins] be omitted from the list, of course. 

Mr. OLIVER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The point of order made by 
the Senator from Wyoming is very respectfully overruled. 

Mr.-OLIVER. Mr. President, a point of order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Not at this time. Forty-nine 
Senators having answered to their names, a quorum is present. 

Mr. OLIVER. Mr. President, I rise to a point of order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Pennsylvania 
will state it. 

Mr. OLIVER. I make the point of order that an order to 
compel the attendance of absent Senators can only be made 
by less than a quorum 

ip PRESIDING OFFICER. The point oí order is over- 
ruled. 

Mr. OLIVER (continuing). And that a quorum now being 
present the order can not be made. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The point of order is over- 
ruled. 

Mr. JAMES. It has always been overruled, Mr. President. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President 

Mr. LIPPITT. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry.“ 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Rhode Island 
will state his parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. LIPPITT. I should like to inquire if the list that was 
read contained the names of all the Senators who had not then 
answered to the roll call. 

Mr. HUGHES. Mr. President, that is not a parliamentary 
inquiry. 

Mr. JAMES. That is not a parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. HUGHES. Regular order, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator will state his 


It supplements and directs specifically 


.| point of order. 


Mr. JAMES. The record speaks for itself, and the Senator 
can look at the record. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The point of order is sus- 
tained. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President—— 

Mr. LIPPITT. What did I understand the Chair to hold? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The point of order made by 
the Senator from Kentucky is sustained. 

Mr. LIPPITT, That it was not proper for me to ask if the 
list of names was a complete list? 

Mr. JAMES. Why, certainly, Mr. President. 

Mr. HUGHES. Regular order, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senators will permit the 
Chair to put the question. 

Mr. LIPPITT. May I say one thing to the Chair? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Certainly. 

Mr. JAMES. Regular order! 

Mr. HUGHES. Mr. President, I rise to a point of order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair has recognized the 
Senator from Rhode Island to state a point of order. 
that right. 

Mr. HUGHES. Mr. President, that is Just the point I want 
to bring up. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator will state his 
point of order. 

Mr. HUGHES. The point of order is that the Senator from 
Rhode Island did not ask permission to make a parliamentary 
inquiry or to state a point of order. He asked to “say one 
thing” to the Presiding Officer. With all due respect to the 
Presiding Officer, he has no right at this stage to submit to any- 
thing except a parliamentary inquiry or a point of order. 

Mr. LIPPITT. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator wish to make 
a parliamentary inquiry? 

Mr. LIPPITT. It was in explanation of the parliamentary 
inquiry which I made. 

Mr. HUGHES. It has already been overruled. 

Mr, LIPPITT. You will find, Mr. President, that when a 
point of order is made the Chair has a right to inquire for his 
own information from a Senator the reason for his making the 
point. If I may say so with all courtesy, the Chairman has 
done it himself during the evening once or twice, and it has 
been done by other occupants of the chair over and over 


again. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is the Senator making a point 
of order? 

Mr. LIPPITT. I am. I am making a parliamentary inquiry, 
on which I ask the privilege of giving the Chair some informa- 
tion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair is unable to give 
the information. The question now before the Senate is—— 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Let the Chair state the ques- 


tion. 
Mr. LIPPITT. I am not asking the Presiding Officer to give 


me information. I am asking that I may be allowed to give 
it to him. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. That is not a point of order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair is obliged to put the 
question, which is as follows—— 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I have just entered the Cham- 
ber 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Utah. 

Mr. SMOOT. I should like to ask the Chair if a roll call is 
in progress at the present time. If so, I should like to answer 
present“ to that roll call. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Not at this time. A quorum 
has been disclosed. 

Mr. MYERS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Montana. 

Mr. MYERS. I desire the Recorp to disclose that I am 
present. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That will be recorded. 

Mr, SMOOT. Mr. President, I simply desire to state that I 
was notified a few minutes ago by the Sergeant at Arms that 
a quorum was desired, and I wish to report that I am in the 
Chamber. 

Mr. LIPPITT. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is, Shall the 
motion to lay the appeal on the table be sustained? That 
motion is not debatable. 

Mr. LIPPITT. I rise to make a motion. 

SEVERAL Senators. Regular order! 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The regular order is—— 

Mr. LIPPITT. I want to amend the order as proposed. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I make the point of order 
that you can not amend a motion to lay on the table, nor can 
you discuss it. 


He has |, 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is, Shall the ap- 
ee laid on the table? [Putting the question.] By the 
sound 

Mr. OLIVER. The yeas and nays have been ordered on that, 
Mr. President. . 

mle CLARK of Wyoming. The yeas and nays haye been 
ordered. 

Mr. LIPPITT. The yeas and Lays have been ordered on that 
question. : 

Mr. REED. What is the appeal? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. ‘The question is, Shall the 
appeal be laid upon the table? The Secretary will call the roll. 

Mr. REED. What is the motion? 

Mr. OVERMAN. Not a sufficient number seconded the call 
for the yeas and nays. 

be ost PRESIDING OFFICER. The yeas and nays have been 
ordered. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I do not think they have been ordered. 

Mr. SMOOT. Oh, yes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, I rise to a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. OWEN. I should like to know just what the question is 
that is before the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on laying upon 
the table an appeal taken from the ruling of the Chair. 

Mr. LIPPITT. Mr. President, I rise to a point of order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. LIPPITT. It is that a roll call can not be interrupted for 
any such purpose. A roll call is now proceeding. 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, I had not exhausted my inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will resume the 
calling of the roll. 

The Secretary resumed the calling of the roll. 

Mr. LEA of Tennessee (when his name was called). I have 
a pair with the senior Senator from South Dakota [Mr. Craw- 
ForD]. In his absence I withhold my vote. 

Mr. SAULSBURY (when his name was called). I transfer 
my pair with the junior Senator from Rhode Island IMr. Cort] 
to the junior Senator from Illinois [Mr. Lewis] and will vote. 
I vote “yea.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. LEA of Tennessee. I transfer my pair with the senior 
Senator from South Dakota [Mr. CrawrorpD] to the senior Sena- 
tor from Nevada [Mr. NewLanps] and will vote. I vote “yea.” 

Mr. HOLLIS (after having voted in the affirmative). I have 
a pair with the junior Senator from Maine [Mr. BURLEIGH]. 
I transfer that pair to the senior Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
Martin] and will allow my vote to stand. 

Mr. OVERMAN (after having voted in the affirmative). I 
have a pair with the senior Senator from California [Mr. 
PERKINS]. He has not voted, and I therefore withdraw my 


vote. 

Mr. THOMAS. I transfer my pair with the senior Senator 
from New York [Mr. Roor] to the junior Senator from Louisi- 
ana [Mr. RANSDELL] and will vote. I vote “yea.” 

Mr. CHILTON (after having voted in the affirmative). I 
did not announce my pair with the senior Senator from New 
Mexico [Mr. FALL]. I believe, from what I can understand, 
that he would vote as I vote, and I will therefore allow my vote 
to stand. 

Mr. OVERMAN. In order to make a quorum, as I am satis- 
fied the Senator from California if present would vote as I do, 
I will vote. I vote “yea.” 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, I asked for a vote on the 
order that I offered some time ago. 

The PRESIDING OFFICHR. That is true, but the an- 
nouncement has not been made of the previous vote. That will 
be in order just as soon as the announcement shall be made. 

Mr. HUGHES. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. Can 
not the announcement be hurried up? 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I should like to have it announced how 
many Senators have voted. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Just as soon as the Chair 
receives that information the result will be announced to the 
Senate. In order to make a quorum, the Chair will vote. The 
Chair votes “ yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 47, nays 2, as follows: 


YEAS—47. 

Ashurst Cummins Kenran Myers 
Brandegee Gore La Follette Oliver 

ryan Gronna Lane Overman 
Catron Hollis Lea, Tenn Owen 
Chilton Hughes Lee, Md. Page 
8 James Lippitt Pittman 
Clark, Wyo. Johnson Martine, N. J. Pomerene 
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Robinson Shively Smoot Warren 
Saulsbury Simmons Sutherland Weeks 
Shafroth Smith, Ariz, Thomas White 
Sheppard mith, Ga. Thompson Williams 
Shields Smith, S. C. Thornton 
NAYS—2. 
Jones Reed 
NOT VOTING—47. 
Bankhead Dillingham McLean Smith, Md, 
Borah du Pont Martin, Va, Smith, Mich, 
Brady Fall son Stephenson 
Bristow Fletcher Newlands Sterling 
Burleigh Gallinger orris tone 
Burton off O'Gorman Swanson 
Camden Hardwick 'enrose Tillman 
Chamberlain Hitchcock Perkins Townsend 
Clarke, Ark. Kern Poindexter Vardaman 
Colt Lewis Ransdell alsh 
Crawford rotge Root Works 
Culberson McCumber Sherman 


So the appeal from the decision of the Chair was laid on the 
table. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question recurs on the 
motion proposed by the Senator from Florida [Mr. FLETCHER]. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I desire to move an amendment to that 
motion. 

Mr. JAMES. I make the point of order that an amendment 
is not in order. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Mr. President, the Senator on reflec- 
tion will not make such a point of order as that any motion of 
this character is not amendable. ; 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The motion is not debatable. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I am not undertaking to debate it. I 
am undertaking to amend it. I was going to suggest this amend- 
ment if permitted to do so. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Washington 
will state it. 

Mr. JONES. I wish to ask whether or not this proceeding 
will take me from the floor. I had the floor when an appeal 
was taken. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I make the point of order that the inquiry 
is not in order. > 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The point of order made by the 
Senator from Mississippi is sustained. The Secretary will read 
the order submitted by the Senator from Florida. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Lary ae the rules of the Senate a call of the Senate was or- 

er ; An i 

Whereas the following-named Senators are absent without leave of 
the Senate, to wit: Messrs. BANKHEAD, BORAH, BRADY, Bristow, CAM- 
DEN, CRAWFORD, COLT, DILLINGHAM, DU PONT, FALL, GALLINGER, HARD- 
WICK, HITCHCOCK, McCuatzer, McLean, O'’GorMAN, Root, STER- 
Lixd and Works; and 

Whereas it is necesary to compel the attendance of said absent 
Senators; Therefore it is 


Ordered, That the Sergeant at Arms be, and hereby is, directed to 
compel the attendance on the Senate of said named absent Senators; 
and it is further 

Ordered, Tnat warrants for the arrest of said Senators be issued 
under the signature of the Presiding Officer, attested by the Secretary, 
and that the Sergeant at Arms be, and hereby is, directed to execu 
such warrants forthwith by arresting each of said named Senators and 
bringing them, and each of them, before the bar of the Senate, and that 
he make due return to the Senate of the execution of said warrants, 
and that this order shall be continuing until fully executed, unless 
otherwise ordered by the Senate. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I offer the following amendment, to 
add to the names given in the list the names of the Senator 
from Maine [Mr. Jonnson], the Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
MARTIN], the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Martrye]—— 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. Oh, I am here. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The Senator from Maine [Mr. Jonnson] 
is here and answered to his name. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Let me state my amendment before 
any exposure. 

Mr. JAMES. Everyone mentioned by the Senator is in the 
Chamber and has answered to his name. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. They had not answered when I rose. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Debate is out of order. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND (reading). The Senator from Nevada 
IMr. Nxwraxps], the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Norris], 
the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. RANS DELL] the Senator from 
Maryland [Mr. Smrra]—— 

5 Mr. JAMES. The Senator from Maryland [Mr. Surrg] is 
ere. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Has he just arrived? I am glad he is 
here. And the Senator from Virginia [Mr. SWANSON]. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. The Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
Swanson] is detained at home by illness, and has been so re- 
ported by the Sergeant at Arms, 


Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. I am not debating any propo- 
sition, but I wish to state to the Senator from Utah I can 
not understand how, in the name of Heayen—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from New Jersey 
will pardon the Chair. He did not receive recognition. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I move to lay the amendment of the Sen- 
ator from Utah on the table. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE and Mr. OLIVER called for the yeas and 
nays, and they were ordered. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I was going to ask to have stricken from 
the list the Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor], who has ap- 
peared in the Chamber, and the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
NELSON], who is not well. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is, Shall the 
amendment of the Senator from Utah be laid on the table, on 
which the yeas and nays have been ordered. 

The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. HOLLIS (when his name was called). I announce my 
pair with the junior Senator from Maine [Mr. BURLEIGH]. 

Mr. LEA of Tennessee (when his name was called). Trans- 
fering my pair as before, I vote yea.“ 

Mr. OVERMAN (when his name was called). I again an- 
nounce my pair with the senior Senator from California [Mr. 
PERKINS], and withhold my vote unless it is necessary to make 
a quorum. 

Mr. SAULSBURY (when his name was called). I make the 
same transfer as before, and vote “ yea.” : 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia (when his name was called). I have 
a pair with the senior Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. LODGE], 
and withhold my yote. 

Mr. SMITH of Maryland (when his name was called). I 
haye a pair with the senior Senator from Vermont [Mr. DILLING- 
HAM], which I transfer to the Senator from Indiana [Mr. 
SHIVELY] and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia (when Mr. SwaNnson’s name was 
called). My colleague [Mr. Swanson] is detained at home by. 
sickness. He is paired with the Senator from Michigan [Mr. 
TOWNSEND]. 

Mr. THOMAS (when his name was called). I have a general 
pair with the senior Senator from New York [Mr. Root], who is 
absent, and therefore I withhold my yote. I desire to be 
counted as present for the purpose of a quorum. 

The roll call having been concluded, the result was an- 
nounced—yeas 37, nays 13, as follows: 


YEAS—37. 
Ashurst Kern Reed Stone 
ryan Lea, Tenn. Robinson Thompson 
Chamberlain „Md. Saulsbury Thornton 
Chilton Martin, Va Shafroth Vardaman 
Fletcher Martine, N. J. Sheppard Walsh 
Gore yers Shields White 
Gronna Owen Simmons Williams 
Hughes Pittman Smith, Ariz. 
James Pomerene Smith, Md. 
Johnson Ransdell Smith, S. C. 
NAYS—13, 
Catron Jones Oliver Weeks 
app Kenyon e 
Clark, Wyo Lane Smoot 
ns Lippitt Sutherland 
NOT VOTING—46. 
Bankhead Dillingham McLean Smith, Ga. 
du Pont Nelson Smith, Mich. 
Brady all Newlands Stephenson 
Brandegee Gallinger Norris Sterling 
Bristow Gof O'Gorman Swanson 
Burleigh Hardwick Overman Thomas 
Burton Hitchcock Penrose Tillman 
Camden Hollis Perkins Townsend 
Clarke, Ark. La Follette Poindexter Warren 
It Lewis Root Works 
Crawford i, — Sherman 
Culberson McCumber Shively 


So Mr. SurHerranp’s amendment was laid on the table. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. Mr. President, I make a point of 
order 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Florida 
yield to the Senator from Wyoming? 

Mr. FLETCHER. No; I do not yield. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. I am not asking the Senator to 
yield. I am making a point of order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator will state his 
point of order, 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. My point of order is that a quorum 
being present, this motion is not in order, inasmuch as Senators 
can not be arrested except when a quorum is not present. I 
call the attention of the Chair to the rule. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The point of order is over- 
ruled. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. I wish to read the rule. 

Mr, FLETCHER. Let me make this statement. I do not 
care to debate it or consider it. I am not admitting the ground 
of the point of order, but I ask leave to withdraw the motion 
or order, 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. That is quite satisfactory. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Florida 
withdraws the proposed order. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Washington. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President A 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wash- 
ington yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. JONES. No; I do not. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Washington 
will proceed. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, I am sorry that I have lost so 
much valuable time. I might have been through if this inter- 
ruption had not occurred. I was calling attention to the fact 
that the majority under the ruling of the fair and honorable 
Chairman has gotten back once more to the Constitution of the 
United States. I am certainly glad of it, and I want to call 
attention to the fact upon which I base this statement, so that 
the amen corners may fully understand it; not only the amen 
corner of Tacoma, but the various amen corners throughout the 
country. 

Some time ago a ruling was made by the Chair that, even 
though there were only two or three Senators present in the 
Chamber, a Senator could not rise and interrupt a Senator who 
was speaking to raise the point of no quorum without the con- 
sent of the Senator speaking and without taking him from the 
floor. This ruling was sustained by the majority of the Senate. 
It seemed to me at the time perfectly clear that under the Con- 
stitution of the United States and under the rules of this body 
the point of the presence of a quorum can be made at any time 
except when the Senate is dividing, and that such ruling was 
not only unconstitutional and deprived a Senator of his rights 
on this floor, but also that it is in plain violation of the rules 
of the Senate. 

-I am glad that the Senator from Florida insisted upon what 
I think is his constitutional right to make the point of no 
quorum without asking permission to interrupt a Senator, and 
that the honorable Senator in fhe chair, with his usual fairness 
and with the justice that I expected from him, upheld the right 
of the Senator from Florida to make such a point of order with- 
out depriving me of my right to the floor. 

Now, Mr. President, I certainly hope that this right will not 
be abused. I would not feel disposed to make the point of order 
simply to obstruct the business of the Senate. I believe that it 
would not be proper to do that. 

So I feel satisfied that this rule which we have followed for a 
long time, that has been followed because it was recognized that 
this was one of the rights under the Constitution of a Senator, 
will not be used improperly. 

Now, I want to call the Amen Corner's attention also to an- 
other fact, a ruling of our friends on the other side. They have 
held that even if a Senator has the right to interrupt another 
Senator without his consent and without ‘aking him from the 
floor to raise the point of no quorum, that that point can not be 
raised if nothing has intervened between that time end the last 
roll call except debate, no matter how extensive the debate 
may be. 

Mr. President, it seems to me that that rule is one without 
any foundation in justice. It seems to be based upon a prece- 
dent that was made several years ago. A Senator had the floor 
and was speaking against a bill, had raised the point of no 
quorum, and a roll call had been had. A quorum was disclosed, 
and then, after just a word or two of debate probably, not any 
hardly at all, he again raised the point of no quorum, and it was 
held in that case that business had not intervened. It seems to 
me that a case like that is not applicable where legitimate and 
reasonable extensive debate has intervened. 

It seems to me that debate upon the merits of a bill is busi- 
ness; that it is the real business of the Senate; and to hold that 
that is not business, but that the presentation of a petition or 
the mere recording of the vote, the recording of the verdict that 
we have reached after discussion is business, is illogical and 
unreasonable, I think the discussion of these various measures 
is the more important of the business in the consideration of a 
measure. The mere recording of the vote, the mere recording 
of the verdict of this body, which it has reached after discus- 
sion, after consideration, is less important than the discussion 
of the measure iself. 


As I said, I regret very much this interruption. I do not 
understand why it occurred; I do not. understand why the 
majority consumed all this valuable time here for nearly an 
hour and a half that I thought I was using, with some considera- 
tion for them, at least, I do not understand why they used 
that, unless it was in accordance with their filibuster that 
they have been conducting here for over a week with reference 
to this measure, while they have indicated this afternoon that 
they wanted to proceed to a vote on this bill. They either have 
gotten into such a habit of filibustering that they can not stop 
it all at once or they have not yet finished their filibustering; but 
they certainly unnecessarily consumed about an hour and a 
half of the time of the Senate, which I think, under the circum- 
Stances, is very valuable. 

I notice another fact that I want to call the attention of the 
Amen Corners of the country to, and that is this: The majority 
here have been trying to get a quorum for some little time; 
having called the roll, they found that there were certain ab- 
sentees, and they issued an order directing the attendance of 
those absentees. Then a subsequent order was issued naming 
certain Senators whom the roll call showed to be absent. I 
want to call the attention of the amen corner to the fact that 
that list omitted the names of certain Senators who did not 
answer the roll call, who haye not answered it to-night, who 
are absent, and yet they were left out of this proposed list. 
Why? I do not know. When the amendment was offered to 
insert the names of those Senators the majority voted to lay 
the amendment on the table. Why they want to show such 
favoritism I do not know. I do not object. The only ones who 
have a right to object are those whose names were omitted, 
It puts them in a rather embarrassing position. Some of them 
voted against taking a recess at 6 o'clock, and they have not 
been here to-night. They have not been put on the list to be 
arrested and brought here, and I leave it to the amen corner 
to surmise as to why this favoritism is shown by the majority. 

Mr. President, just before the point of no quorum was made 
I was starting, at the suggestion of the Senator from Minne- 
sota [Mr. CLAPP], to explain the difference between a recess 
and an adjournment of the Senate, and I think I shall proceed 
to do that in the best way that I can, so that the amen corners 
throughout the country can fully understand just exactly what 
effect a recess has upon the business of the Senate and what 
effect an adjournment has upon the business of the Senate. 

Mr. President, we refused to take a recess this evening. A 
motion was made to take a recess until 11 o'clock. What would 
have been the effect of that motion if it had carried? The effect 
would simply have been to have continued this legislative day, 
which is also the legislative day of, I think, last Friday, Feb- 
ruary 5. If we had taken a recess this evening to meet at 11 
o'clock to-morrow, that would have still been the legisla- 
tive day of the 5th of February. No petitions could have been 
presented except by putting them in the basket or handing 
them to the Secretary; no bills could have been introduced, 
except those of a private nature, which could have been intro- 
duced here simply by handing them to the Secretary; no pe- 
titions could have been presented by a Senator on the floor of 
the Senate except by unanimous consent; no bill could be re- 
ported; no committee could submit a report; nothing could be 
done except to proceed with the consideration of the bill which 
is now under consideration; in other words, the effect of a 
recess from one day to the next day is to cut off all business 
except that which was the unfinished business at the time the 
recess was taken. 

If we had adjourned last evening—had taken just an ordinary 
adjournment—we would have then met at 12 o'clock to-day. We 
would have commenced a new legislative day. Every Senator 
who had not spoken on this bill, or on some proposition connected 
with it, could have spoken twice on the bill and on any distinct 
proposition connected with it. Petitions could be presented; we 
would have had what we call the morning hour, which might 
run until 2 o'clock ; bills could be introduced, petitions presented, 
reports of committees made, and resolutions coming over from 
the preceding day could have been taken up and considered; 
and we might have proceeded to the consideration of the calen- 
dar, and have taken up bills on the calendar, unless, after the 
close of the morning business, or at the close of the morning 
hour, the Senator in charge of the unfinished business might 
have moved to take it up and proceed with its consideration, or 
any Senator could move to proceed to the consideration of any 
other bill. At 2 o'clock the unfinished business would come 
before the Senate. 

By taking the recess, then, from day to day, we cut off all 
this intervening business—the right of petition, the right of 
presenting bills, and so forth, continue the legislative day, and 
continue the unfinished business on that calendar day. 
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Mr. President, I was considering the bill as first intro- 
duced by the Senator from Missouri [Mr. Stone]. I had read 
section 7 and section 8 of the bill and had called attention to 
the point brought out very clearly by the Senator from Nebraska 
with reference to those provisions. Now I desire to read sec- 
tion 9 of the bill: 

Src. 9. That the President of the United States shall at any time 
have the right, upon giving written notice of his intention to the corpo- 
ration using the vessels under the provisions of this act, to take posses- 
sion for use as naval auxiliaries in the United States Navy, or for other 
pornos: of any vessels used by such corporation at a reasonable price 
or ren . 

That, of course, Mr. President, is a very wise provision in the 
measure. It might occur to those who have not given the en- 
tire bill very much consideration that the right to pass this 
bill may be founded upon the right of the Government to pro- 
vide naval auxiliaries, This point has been referred to quite 
a number of times in the discussion; but it is not amiss to say 
that that is not the primary and the fundamental purpose of 
the bill. The primary and fundamental purpose of the bill is 
disclosed in the first section of the bill, and is shown clearly to 
be to enable the United States, through a corporation, to buy 
merchant ships and operate them in the carrying trade of the 
country. 

I have seen it stated from very high authority that these 
ships can not be constructed so as to be suitable for mercan- 
tile purposes and also suitable for naval auxiliaries. I am not 
an expert; I do not know very much about that; but it seems 
to me that it would be a very doubtful thing to do; and that 
these vessels would not be very suitable for mercantile pur- 
poses if they were properly built for use as naval auxiliaries. 
I suppose, however, they could be so constructed as to be 
changed and made available in a reasonable way for that pur- 
pose, so that I see no serious objection to that feature of the 
bill. 

Sec. 10. Tnat a detailed statement of all expenditures under this 
act and of all receipts hereunder shall be submitted to Congress at the 
beginning of each regular session. 

Mr. President, why is that required if these are not vessels 
of the United States, if this is not really the operation of mer- 
chant ships by the United States itself? 

Then section 11 provides: 

Sec..11. That for the purpose of carrying out the provisions of this 
act there is hereby appropriated, out of any money in the Treasury of 
the United States not otherwise appropriated, the sum of $10,000,000. 

Now, I simply want to say, with reference to that section, 
that I remember the time during the last 16 years when if a 
bill were to originate in the Senate providing directly for an 
appropriation of money when it went over to the House of 
Representatives, it would not be considered there at all, but 
the House would report its own measure and send it over to this 
body, insisting that it alone had the right to originate appro- 
priation bills. I am not going to argue that proposition here. 
I suppose that no question of that kind would be raised at this 
time, although I think ordinarily another body, the action of 
which we probably may not refer to in a parliamentary way, 
would not permit the passage of a measure appropriating 
$10,000,000 directly, as this measure does, and originating in 
the Senate, as it does. 

Sec. 12. That this act shall take effect from its passage. 

Mr. President, that bill was introduced on the 9th day of 
December. Everybody recognizes that it is a very important 
measure; everybody recognizes that it involyes many important 
questions upon which there is a great difference of opinion in 
the country, and questions as to the effect of which upon our 
country and its industries there is a great difference of 
opinion. It is usual and customary in cases of this kind for the 
House or the Senate to have hearings upon these important 
measures, to give the people of the country who are interested 
in them an opportunity to be heard, to present their views, and 
to point out the good effects and the ill effects that are likely 
to come from the legislation. We generally assume that men 
who are familiar with certain lines of business, with the 
methods of conducting certain lines of business, are better able 
to tell what should be done and what the effect of legislation 
will be along certain lines than anybody else. I know that it 
seems as though the Congress acts sometimes upon the theory 
that those who know the most about certain lines of business 
are the ones who should be consulted the least with reference to 
legislation along those lines; that those who know the most 
about certain propositions are the least able to advise Congress 
as to what ought to be done and what ought not to be done. 

In this case I understand—I do not know, but I am pretty 
reliably informed—that requests were made for hearings before 
the committee, at least that certain members of the committee 
asked that hearings might be had, and that those requests 
were refused, I am not a member of the committee, and there- 


fore I can not say whether that is true or not; but the fact 
appears from the records that while this bill was introduced 
on December 9 it was reported back by the Senator from 
Florida [Mr. FLETCHER] on December 16, 1914, or just seven 
days from the time it was introduced, and that, as a matter of 
fact, there were no hearings upon it. The committee did not 
listen to anybody who knew anything about shipping; it did 
not listen to anybody who knew anything about the merchant 
marine industry; it did not listen to anybody who knew any- 
thing about the possible lines of industrial development that 
might be followed by any ships they might purchase; they did 
not call anybody before the committee to find out anything 
about what vessels could be bought or secured if the act were 
passed. They did not find out anything about what it would 
cost to build a vessel, and, strange to say, when the matter 
was up for discussion on the floor and the Senator from 
Florida was asked what it would cost to build a vessel, he did 
not know, but had to refer to a statement of some Senator 
on this side, who said he understood that vessels could be 
built for about $50 a ton. So they knew nothing about the 
business they are going into; they knew nothing about how 
many vessels they could acquire under the appropriation they, 
provide; they knew nothing about how many vessels they 
could build for the money; they knew nothing about what it 
would cost to operate those vessels; they knew nothing about 
whether they would be operated, how they would get business, 
how they would have terminal facilities, how they would have 
means of loading and unloading, where they would get their 
sailors, or anything on the subject. They just simply brought 
in here a proposition to enable the United States, through a 
shipping board, to take $30,000,000 of the people's money, possi- 
bly $40,000,000, and invest it in this undertaking. They are 
simply jumping in the dark. They want to build up the mer- 
chant marine, as we all do, and they think all that is necessary, 
is to appropriate some money to do it. Why, Mr. President, a 
business man who would proceed along that line would go into 
bankruptcy in a very short while, and, in my judgment, any, 
legislation undertaken in that way and with such little con- 
sideration will bring this enterprise also into bankruptcy in a 
very short time. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President À 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Roprnson in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Washington yield to the Senator from 
Oklahoma? 

Mr. JONES. No; I do not yield. I should like very much 
to do so; but I want to get through as soon as possible, and 
I do not feel that I should take the time to yield. I have 
quite a lot of matter here that I wish to consider. 

Mr. GORE. I will say—— 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, this bill—— 

Mr. GORE. I wish to ask a question. 

Mr. JONES. No; I do not yield. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Washington 
declines to yield. 

Mr. JONES. I do not yield at all. Mr. President, I should 
like very much, of course, to yield to the Senator, but I have 
been very liberal, I think, in yielding to-night, and if I should 
yield to all interruptions I would not be able to get through in 
a reasonable time, and I do not want to detain the Senate too 
long. I have quite a bit of matter that I want to get over, 
so I shall have to refuse to yield. 

Mr. GORE. I wish to ask that the Senator's time be extended. 

Mr. JONES. I shall have to refuse to yield to anyone from 
now on until I am able to conclnde my remarks. I am glad to 
suy that in this body we do not have to have time extended. 
We do not have to go to anybody to ask him for time here, as 
they do in some other legislative bodies that it would not be 
proper for me to refer to, and therefore I will not do it. This 
is the one body yet where we can have discussion and deliber- 
ation upon matters of legislation. 

As I said, on December 16 the bill was reported by Mr. 
FLETCHER with amendments. Now, I want to read the bill as 
reported from the committee. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President—— 

Mr. JONES. I feel that I ought to read this. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wash- 
ington yield to the Senator from Oklahoma? 

Mr. JONES. I can not yield, Mr. President, 

Mr. GORE. I rise to a point of order. 

Mr. JONES. I do not yield at all, Mr. President, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Oklahoma 
rises to a point of order. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. GORE. I make the point of order that the Senator from 
Washington is discussing the merits of the pending bill, which, 
under section 120 of Mr. Reed’s rules of parliamentary practice, 
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he is not privileged to do pending a motion to recommit, for 
the obvious reason that if the measure is recommitted and is 
never reported back there is no occasion to waste the time of the 
Senate in its discussion, and if it is recommitted and reported 
back it is then before the Senate for discussion. I send to the 
Chair Mr. Reed’s work on parliamentary law, and call the 
Chair's attention to section 120. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair thinks the point 
of order is not well taken, and therefore overrules it. 

Mr. GORE. I should be glad to have the rule read into the 
Record, so those who chance to read the Recorp will under- 
stand why I raised the point of order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair does not care to 
have that done. It is not in order. 

Mr. JONES. I do not yield, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Washington 
will proceed. ` 

Mr. JONES. I simply want to suggest to the Senator from 
Oklahoma that we are not acting under the rules of order as 
practiced in the House of Representatives. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I should like to say 

Mr. JONES. I do not yield, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Washington 
declines to yield. 

Mr. GORE. Very well. I do not care to have the Senator 
misrepresent my suggestion, however. 

Mr. JONES. The bill was reported by Mr. FLETCHER on De- 
cember 16. I desire to read the bill as reported. I simply want 
to suggest to the amen corners throughout the country that I 
should be very glad indeed if they would watch the RECORD 
here to see how technical our friends on the other side some- 
times get, and to see how anxious they are to preclude the dis- 
cussion of this measure, and to see why it is not possible for us 
to make a “frontal attack,” as my friend suggested in his 
letter. 

After the title of the bill, which is the same as it was when 
it was offered, the bill is reported as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the United States, 5 through the ship- 
ping board hereinafter created, may subscribe to the capital stock of 
any corporation now or hereafter organized under the laws of the United 
States or of any State thereof or of the District of Columbia upon the 
terms and conditions herein mentioned, 

Mr. President, it will be noted that they still have the blanket 
clause in here with reference to the organization of the corpora- 
tion. It can be organized anywhere throughout the country 
where there is any law under which it can be organized. They 
did not know whether there was any State that had any law 
under which this organization could be perfected, and appar- 
ently they had made no investigation of that subject when they 
reported the bill. It was after the bill was reported from the 
committee that the discussion was had upon it and that point 
was made clear, and they afterwards made amendments which 
covered it. 


Sec. 2. That the object of such corporation shall be the purchase, con- 
struction, equipment, maintenance, and operation of merchant vessels in 
the trade between the Atlantic, Gulf, or Pacific ports of the United 
States and the ports of Central and South America and elsewhere to 
meet the requirements of the foreign commerce of the United States— 


Here is where the committee reports an amendment to the bill. 
It is in lines 5, 6, 7, 8 and 9, and this is the language of the 
amendment that the committee reports: 

Or, to charter vessels for such purposes, and to make charters or 
leases of any vessel or vessels owned by such 1 to any other 
corporation, firm, or individual to be used for such purposes: Provided, 
That the terms and conditions of such charter parties shall first be 
approved by the shipping board. 

Mr. President, it will be noted that under that amendment the 
shipping board could lease these vessels for a term of 99 years 
or a term of a thousand years, so far as any limitation in the 
bill is concerned. It could lease them to another corporation 
or to private individuals, just so the purposes were defined by 
the shipping board. 


The initial capital stock of such corporation: shall not be over $10,- 
000,000, of the par value of $100 per share, but the shipping board, 
with the approval of the President, may consent to or cause an increase 
of the capital stock from time to time, as the interests of the corpora- 
tion may require: Provided, That the United States shall subscribe for 
51 per cent of each and every such increase. The United States shall 
subscribe for 51 per cent of such stock at par, and the remainder thereof 
shall be offered for public subscription. The United States may further 
subscribe at par to an amount of such stock equal to that not taken by 

ublic subscription. Such corporation may begin business as soon as 

1 per cent of such stock has been subscribed and paid for by the 
United States. 


I might just as well suggest right here what has been sug- 
gested in the argument already, and that is that while this bill 
provides that private parties may subscribe to 49 per cent of 
this stock, as a matter of fact there will be no private subscrip- 
tions for the stock. ‘There has not been any suggestion by the 
friends of the bill that they know of anybody who would be 
willing to subscribe for this stock. There has not been any 


statement made here that anyone has proposed to subscribe for 
it or has offered to subscribe for it. It seems to be generally 
conceded that no private parties will subscribe for any of this 
minority stock, but that it will be taken by the Government 
of the United States; in other words, that the Government of 
the United States will not only have 51 per cent of the stock, 
but it will have 100 per cent of it, and that as a matter of fact 
it will be a Government corporation and entirely Government 
owned and operated ships. 

There is only one way in which it seems to me private capi- 
talists could afford to subscribe for this stock with any hope of 
getting anything out of it. There is not any guaranty on the 
part of the Government that any dividends shall be paid on this 
stock to the minority stockholders, They admit that it will 
b> a losing proposition when they start into it, and therefore 
no private capital will put its money in, and no private capital 
will go in it with the practical assurance of the promotor of it 
that it will be a losing proposition, when that promoter does 
not guarantee any dividends or interest on the stock. Now, 
how can anybody afford to subscribe to this minority stock? 

I can see a possible way by which this could be done. There 
are, I see by the press, I think this morning, about 66 interned 
ships at the ports of the United States. These ships are lying 
idle. They are making no money. Some of them are fine ships. 
Probably most of them are good merchant ships and would 
be good for the purposes designed by this bill, but they are not 
making any money now. ‘They are not reaping any of the 
harvest that our friends point to with reference to other ships 
engaged in the carrying trade at the present time. These ships 
cre owned by somebody. These people would like to get some- 
thing out of them. They do not know what will happen to these 
ships. They do not know whether they will ever get anything 
out of them or not; and it may be—I do not know, but I think 
it is very likely—that somebody has some understanding with 


those interested in these ships that they can be bought at a 


certain price, possibly at a low price. Now, if these parties 
could in some way get somebody or some company to buy these 
ships, they, of course, would realize something out of them. 

If such parties should become minority stockholders in this 
company, they would be on the inside. Some of them might 
even be members of the board of trustees or directors, and how 
natural it would be for them to suggest to the authorities that 
these ships could be purchased cheaply, that they were in a 
position where they could be bought cheaply, and how natural 
it would be to favor such stockholders, How natural it would 
be to fayor these patriots who had subscribed for a part of the 
minority stock in this corporation. How natural it would be to 
favor those who had risked their money in an undertaking of 
this sort; and therefore the corporation might buy these ships. 
In that way these parties would probably get the money that 
they paid for them, with a profit. i 

Then, after these ships were being operated by this shipping 
board, by this corporation, and after this emergency passed 
away, after this war stopped and the merchant ships of the 
world got back into their normal routes, the rates would come 
down, competition would be active, and profits, if they had 
gotten any before on this line, would very likely fade away. 
The result would be that the company would have ships that 
they were making nothing out of, and how natural it would be 
then for these minority stockholders to say: “ Well, we will 
take these ships off your hands, but they are not worth much. 
They are not making much money. You are not getting any profits 
from them. We can not afford to pay you very much, but we 
will give you 50 cents on the dollar.” They would get these 
valuable ships, take them out into private enterprise, handle 
them under private conditions, and handle them in such a way 
that they could take advantage of foreign flags, foreign regu- 
lations, foreign marine conditions, and probably make some 
money. So they might make some money by selling the ships 
to the corporation, and they might make money by buying them 
back. 

Mr. President, I can not conceive of any other inducement 
that would lead anyone to subscribe to any of this minority 
stock unless it would be that some big shipper at some point 
might think if he were a stockholder he might get some special 
favors, and he very likely would. Do we want to get in a con- 
dition like that? Do we want to get our Government officials 
under the charge and under the suspicion that they are being 
influenced by outside pressure with reference to the purchase 
or sale or lease of any of these ships, or that they are acting 
improperly with reference to them? I do not think so. I do 
not think we ought to put officials in that position. There are 
enough charges and enough suspicions now against public 
officers, many of them absolutely and wholly unfounded, to lead 
us to be very careful in framing important legislation not to 
make it possible or furnish a foundation for making other 
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charges against other public officials in the handling of public 
business. J 

Ther section 3, as reported, reads as follows: 

That the United States, through the shipping board and with the ap- 
proval of the President, is authorized to purchase or construct v 8 
suitable, in the judgment of the shipping board, for the purposes of 
such corporation, with a view to transferring them to such corpora- 
tion, and for this purpose the Secretary of the Treasury, upon the re- 
quest of the shipping board, may issue and sell or use for such pur- 
chases or construction any of the bonds of the United States now avall- 
able in the Treasury of the United States under the act of August 5, 
1909, the act of February 4, 1910, and the act of March 2, 1911, relat- 
ing to the issue of bonds for the construction of the Panama Canal, the 
total amount not to exceed $30,000,000, for the purpose of purchasing 
or constructing such vessels. 

That section is just exactly the same as it was in the original 
bill introduced by the Senator from Missouri. 

Sec. 4. That the shipping board is authorized to transfer the ves- 
sels purchased or constructed as herein provided to such corporation, 
and such corporation shall issue to the United States In payment 
thereof its gold bonds bearing interest at not less than 4 per cent 
per annum, and upon such further terms and conditions as may be 
prescribed by the shipping board, such bonds to constitute a first and 
paramount lien upon such vessels thus transferred and upon all the 
prapory of such Mest gi bay oat Provided, That the amount of bonds 
received by the United States in payment for such vessels shall not be 

less, at the then par value, than the total amount expended by the 
United States in the purchase or construction of sucli vessels, and same. 
vay be sold by the Secretary of the 7 — 5 in his discretion and 
with the approval of the President, to reimburse the Treasury for 
expenditures made in the purchase or construction of vessels. Such 
corporation shall make suitable provision for sinking fund and for 
the depreciation charges under the rules and regulations to be prescribed 
by such shipping board. 

Sec, 5. That vessels purchased or constructed by such shipping board 
and conveyed to such corporation as herein provided shall entitled 
to by gee under the laws of the United States, and shall be deemed 
vessels of the United States and entitled to the benefits and privileges 
appertaining to such vessels, except such vessels shall engage only in 
trade with foreign countries or with the Philippine Islands— 

Now, here is an amendment put in by the committee after 
very careful consideration, I suppose, of the bill. They insert 
the words: 
the Hawaiian Islands— 


Then the substitute goes on: 
and the islands of Guam and Tutuila. Such vessels shall be sub, 
to the navigation laws of the United States except as herein provi 

Sec. 6. That, subject to the direction of the President, the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, the Postmaster General, and the Secretary of 
Commerce are hereby -constituted a board to be known as the snip 
ping board, with full power to vote the stock of the United States in 
such corporation and to do all other things necessary to protect the in- 
terests of the United States and to curry out the purposes of this act. 

Mr. President, you will note that this committee after a week's 
consideration, a week’s deliberation, still think it is wise to leave 
the shipping board composed of three Cabinet officers, the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, the Postmaster General, and the Secretary of 
Commerce. As was suggested the other day by some Senator, itis 
significant if this measure is intended as an auxiliary measure 
for the Navy that the Secretary of the Navy is nowhere sug- 
gested for membership on this board. It would seem if they 
considered the necessity of these vessels as an adjunct of the 
Navy it would be very important to have the Secretary of the 
Navy a member of the board connected with the administration 
and operation of this enterprise, but nowhere in this bill is any 
suggestion of that kind made. 

Sec. 7. That, with the approval of the Congress, such shipping board 
may sE any time sell the stock of such corporation owned by the United 

ate: 

As I suggested in connection with the original bill, the stock 
would not be worth very much if the vessels, the property of the 
corporation, should be leased to some other corporation for 
ninety-nine or a thousand years or disposed of in some other 
way. The consent of Congress would not amount to anything. 
It would not affect anything of any substantial value or char- 
acter. 

Sec. 8. That the President of the United States is hereby authorized 
to charter, lease, or transfer. 

After the word “transfer” there is an amendment made by 
the committee. They struck out these words: “vessels pur- 
chased or constructed under the provisions of this act and,” so 
that it reads: 


Sec, 8. That the President of the United States is hereby authorized 
to charter, lease, or transfer such naval auxiliaries now onging to 
the Naval Establishment 


I assume that they struck out these words because in section 
2 they provided for the lease, transfer, and charter of the 
vessels of this corporation— 
of the United States as are suitable for commercial use and which are 
not required for use in the Navy in time of peace, and vessels— 

Now they amend by inserting, after the word “ vessels,” these 
words— 


belonging to the War Department suitable fcr commercial uses and not 
required for military transports in time of peace and vessels— 
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Then the original text proceeds— 
now owned and operated by the Panama Railroad Co., to any corporation 
now or hereafter organized as in this act provided 

Then they strike out these words— 
or to any other corporation or corporations now or hereafter organized— 

They struck that out for the reason that they insert that, 
I think, in section 2 as an amendment, so that the matter is 
covered by that amendment and it was not necessary to repeat 
it here. Then it reads— 
upon such terms and conditions as the shipping board, with the approval 
of the President of the United States, shall prescribe. The vessels 
E or constructed by the United States through the shipping 

oard, with the approval of the President of the United States, shall be 
of a type, as far as the commercial requirements of the foreign trade of 
the United States may permit. suitable for use as naval auxiliaries in the 
Naval Establishment of the United States. 

Under that section the vessels that are now used as naval 
auxiliaries and the vessels that are now used in the transport 
service of the United States, if not needed for that service, can 
be transferred to this corporation and used by it. There is 
nothing especially wrong about that if we are to have this board, 
but apparently the War Department would have nothing to say 
as to the operation and management of the vessels that might 
go from it to this department, and it does not seem to require 
the consent of the War Department for the transfer of these 
vessels to this company. 


Sec. 9. That the President of the United States shall at any time 
have the right, upon giving written notice of his intention to the cor- 
poration using the vessels under the provisions of this act, to take pos- 
session for use as naval auxiliaries in the United States Navy or for 
other purposes of any vessels used by such corporation at a reasonable 


price or rental. 
Sec. 10. That a detailed statement of all e ditures under this act 


and of all receipts hereunder shall be submitted to Congress at the 
beginning of each regular session. 

That provision is just as it was in the original bill. 

Sec. 11. That for the purpose of carrying out the provisions of this 
act there is hereby appro riated, out of any money in the Treasury ot 
the United States not otherwise appropriated, the sum of $10,000,000. 

That is the same as in the original bill. 

Sec. 2. That this act shall take effect from its passage. 


Mr. President, that is the bill as it was reported by the com- 
mittee on the 16th day of December. 

From the 16th day of December until January 6 we had dis- 
cussion in the Senate, but I think not entirely on this measure. 
I think we had the District of Columbia appropriation bill be- 
fore the Senate. For some reason our friends on the other side 
permitted that bill to come before the Senate. It was consid- 
ered and debated, debated in a reasonable sort of a way, and 
various important propositions came up and caused considerable 
discussion. I think some of our friends on the other side 
claimed that we were using that bill as a buffer against the 
shipping bill. I know, however, that all the discussion was 
germane to the bill. It arose very largely upon some very im- 
portant amendments or provisions in the bill. No one can ex- 
amine the Recorp and find that there was any extraneous dis- 
cussion on that measure. It was finally passed. 

In the meantime, I am not sure, but, I think, our friends had 
been considering this measure, and probably not in caucus; but 
some important speeches had been made on the floor of the 
Senate with reference to the provisions of the measure as it 
was reported by the committee. As I said, the committee had 
not had any hearings, they had not invited any suggestions from 
anyone, but reported the bill with only two or three amend- 
ments. They did not discuss it on the floor. I think the Sena- 
tor from Florida [Mr. FLETCHER] made one speech, and that was 
all. It was discussed by several Members on this side. Some 
very glaring defects in the bill were pointed out and very: 
strong and convincing arguments were presented to show how 
the bill should be changed. It seems that the committee got 
together. I suppose the majority of the committee got together, 
and then a majority of that majority determined upon some 
changes in the bill. 

On January 6 the chairman of the committee, the Senator 
from Florida [Mr. FLETCHER], reported an amendment in the 
nature of a substitute for the original bill and for the bill as 
reported by the committee. 

Now, I want the Amen Corners throughout the country to 
know that there was not a simple amendment presented by the 
committee, but that the committee went to work and in a way 
reframed the bill entirely and offered an amendment the cap- 
tion of which reads as follows: 

Amendment in the nature of a substitute moved by Mr. FLETCHER 


on behalf of the Committee on Commerce to the bill (S. 6856) to 
authorize the United States— 


And so forth. Then giving the title of the bill— 
Namely, strike out all after the enacting clause and Insert. 
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Mr. President, this committee, after ‘haying refused to have 
any hearing, after having refused to inquire of anybody who 
knew anything about ‘this subject as to what would be proper 
legislation, after haying reported the bill with some minor 
amendments to the Senate, after discussion on this side of the 
Chamber, decided that the bill ought to ‘be remodeled, and ‘so, 
as I said, on January 6 they reported a substitute. 

The discussion of this measure prior to that time certainly 
was not out of place; it certainly was of value, but after Jan- 
uary 6 we had a new bill before the Senate. They complain 
about the delay. Here the session was nearly half gone and the 
committee of the majority was just presenting to the Senate 
for its consideration an entire substitute for this bill. And then 
they complain because there is delay in reference to its consid- 
eration. 

Now, then, what is the substitute? I want to read it into the 
Recor» so that we can compare the substitute or the original bill 
with the report from the committee and see what changes have 
been ‘made as the result of the arguments on this floor. 

That the United States, acting through the shipping board herein- 
after created, may subscribe to the capital stock of any corporation now 
or hereafter organized under the laws of the United States or of any 
085800 thereof or of the District of Columbia which shall have for its 
0 — — 

Now, they still keep this blanket clause with reference to the 
organization of this corporation. They still do not know 
whether there is any State that has any law under which it 
can be organized or not. They still do not know whether if 
they would pass this legislation there would be any authority 
anywhere to provide for the organization of this corporation— 
shall have for its object the purchase, construction, equipment, main- 
tenance, and operation of merchant vessels to meet the requirements of 
the foreign commerce of the United States, or to charter vessels for 
such purposes, and to make charters or leases of any vessel or vessels 
owned by such corporation to any other corporation, firm, or individual 
to be used for such purposes: Provided, That the terms and conditions 
of such charter parties shall first be approved by the shipping board, 
the initial capital stock of which corporation shall not be over 
$10,000,000, of the par value of $100 per share. 


Mr. President, it will be noted that in the original bill and in 
the bill as reported from the committee in section 2 there was a 
provision ‘setting out the ports between which these vessels 
should go, naming the Gulf ports, the Atlantic, the Pacific, 
South American ports, and elsewhere. The substitute does not 
name any of these places, but simply says: 


And operation of merchant vessels to meet the requirements of the 
foreign commerce of the United States. 


I do not know that that language has any special significance, 
but there is quite a change made there in the language, at any 
rate. It seems to me that we ought to take time to compare 
these different changes that are made so as to be certain that 
nothing gets into this unintentionally that would be injurious 
or injuriously. affect the interests of the United States or the 
people of the United States. 

Sec. 2. That the United States shall subscribe to 51 per cent of the 
initial apre stock of such corporation at par and the remainder thereof 
shall be offered for public subscription at not less than par, and the United 
States may then further subscribe at par for any amount of such stock 
not taken by public subscription, but such a may begin busi- 
ness as soon 51 per cent of such stock has n subscribed and paid 
for by the United Btates. The shipping board, with the approval of 
the dent, may consent to or may cause an increase of the capital 
stock from time to time as the interests of the corporation may require, 
pcb Rein United States shall subscribe for 51 per cent of each and every 
such increase. 


Mr. President, I have not time to compare these bills at this 
time, but I have placed them in the Recorp, so that our friends 
in the Amen Corners throughout the country and others who 
may examine the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, who have the time to 
do so, may compare the various provisions in these various bills 
and see what changes are made. 

Sec. 3. That the United States, through the shipping board and with 
the approval of the President, is authorized to purchase or construct 
vessels suitable, in the judgment of the shipping board, for the purposes 
of such corporation, with a 
tion, and for this purpose the Secretary of the Treasury, upon the re- 
quest of the shipp board and the approval of the dent, may 
issue and sell or use for such purchases or construction any of the 
bonds of the United States now available in the Treasury of the United 
States under the act of August 5, 1909, the act of February 4. 1910, 
and the act of March 2, 1911, relating to the issue of bonds for the 
construction of the Panama Canal, to a total amount not to exceed 
$30,000,000 ‘for the purpose of purchasing or constructing such vessels : 
Provided, That the bonds issued and sold or used under the provisions 
of this section may be made payable at such time after issue as the 
Secretary of the Treasury, in his discretion, may deem advisable and 
fix, Instead of 50 years after date of issue, as in said act of August 5, 
1909, not exceeding 50 years: Provided further, That payments for such 
purchases or construction from proceeds of sales of bonds, or delivery 
of bonds in payment thereof, shall be made only as ordered and directed 
by the shipping board. 

Mr. President, I have not investigated the decisions of our 
courts with reference to the raising of revenue to defray the 


expenses of the Government as they would affect provisions 


view to transferring. them to such corpora-" 


like we find contained in all these bills. It seems to me, how- 
ever, that these bills do provide for the raising of revenue—the 
raising of revenue by the sale of bonds that have heretofore 
been authorized but that could not be used for this purpose 
without legislation. We have a constitutional provision that 
all bills for the raising of revenue shall originate in the House 
of Representatives. This is a bill originating in the Senate. 
I simply call the question to the attention of the constitutional 
authorities of this body as to whether this measure is subject 
to the constitutional objection on the ground that it provides 
for the raising of revenue. They certainly recognize the fact 
that the possibilities are that we will require for the operation 
and purchase of these vessels more revenue than will come from 
the ordinary revenues of the Government, and this bill clearly 
makes provision for supplying any deficiency. It seems to me 
that to that extent it is a revenue measure. 

Sec, 4. That the shipping board is authorized to transfer the vessels 
8 or constructed as herein provided to any such corporation 

Which the United States has become a stockholder as hereinbefore 
provided, and such corporation shall issue to the United States in pay- 
ment thereof its gold bonds bearing interest at not less than 4 per 
cent per annum, and upon such further terms and conditions as may be 
prescribed by the shipping board, such bonds to constitute a first and 
paramount lien upon such vessels thus transferred and upon all the 
property of such corporation: Provided, That the amount of bonds 
receiv by the United States in payment for such vessels shall not be 
less, at the then r value, than the total amount expended by the 
United States in purchase or construction of such vessels, and the 
same may be sold by the Sccretary of the Treasury, in his discretion 
and with the approval of the President, to reimburse the Treasury for 
expenditures made in the purchase or construction of vessels. uch 
corporation shall make suitable provision for sinking fund and for the 
depreciation charges under the rules and regulations to be prescribed 
by such shipping board; and all vessels acquired under this act or 
in which the United States shall otherwise be interested as owner in 
whole or in part, or upon which the United States shall have or hold 
any mortgage, pledge, lien, or other security, shall, when and while 
employed solely as merchant vessels, be in all respects subject to the 
rules, regulations, and Liabilities governing merchant vessels under the 
principles of international law, in like manner and to the same extent 
as merchant vessels in private ownership when duly registered under 
the laws of the United States. 


Mr. President, I want to suggest that we have not heard from 
anybody on the other side as to what they propose to do with 
reference to the crews of any vessels that they may acquire un- 
der this act and what sort of officers they expect to use on those 
vessels. 

In this connection I want to call attention to the fact—which 
I shall probably refer to later on—that under the emergency 
law that we passed some time ago providing for the purchase 
of foreign-built and foreign-operated vessels and their registry 
under the American flag we authorized the President to suspend 
for such time as he deemed preper the provisions of the law 
which require that watch officers should be American citizens, 
and also for such time as he might deem advisable the laws re- 
garding the inspection of vessels, If this act is passed, and we 
acquire vessels under it, or this corporation gets vessels under 
it, do they intend that such vessels may be admitted to registry 
and be operated under the emergency act that we passed and 
under the suspension that the President made? ; 

I called attention once before on the floor of the Senate to 
the action of the President with reference to this measure. I 
want to refer to it again. I am satisfied that the Senate when 
it passed that measure never had in mind that the President 
would for any considerable length of time suspend the law re- 
quiring watch officers to be American citizens. But what was 
done? Apparently the United Fruit Co. had several ships that 
they had been sailing under a foreign flag with foreign crews 
and foreign officers. Why had they been doing that? They 
had been doing it because it was cheaper to operate their vessels 
in that way and under a foreign flag than to operate them 
under our flag and under our laws and regulations, So when 
danger came, when the flag that they were flying was likely to 
bring them into trouble, this emergency legislation was sug- 
gested. It was passed, and what did they do? They suggested 
that the law requiring watch officers on vessels flying the Ameri- 
can flag to be American citizens should be suspended for a period 
of seven years. 

Mr. President, I do not believe that the Senate would have 
passed any such provision as that if it had supposed that the 
President would suspend these laws for such length of time as 
that; but, nevertheless, the order was issued. These laws were 
suspended for that time; and so for seven years vessels may be 
admitted to registry from foreign flags to the American flag 
without complying with the law requiring American citizens as 
watch officers. They can bring their foreign officers in as officers 
under the American flag. They will probably continue to pay 
them, I suppose, the wages that they were paying before they 
came under ‘this flag; and in that way they will be able to 
operate their ships more cheaply than other ships under the 
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American flag are operated, which have had to employ American 
officers. 

Then the laws requiring the inspection of vessels before they 
are granted American registry were suspended for a period of 
two years. I do not make any criticism of that. If we should 
authorize the President to suspend those laws, I think that two 
years is probably a reasonable time. I think two years would 
have been a reasonable time for the suspension of the other 
law, but I do not think it ought to have been suspended for 
seven years. 

Furthermore—I shall refer later on to the figures in detail— 
it was shown very clearly and distinctly to the department be- 
fore the suspension was made that there were over 2,000 Ameri- 
cans qualified to act as watch officers who were idle, who were 
available for these vessels at the time the suspension was made. 
We put an express provision in our law that permitted the 
President to suspend this law if it was deemed necessary; and 
my recollection is, though I am not positive about it, that we 
had a provision in the law, providing for the suspension if 
American officers were not available. They were available at 
any rate. A report has been made to the Senate, pursuant to a 
resolution I introduced, showing that the department was ad- 
vised that there were over 2,000 such officers available at the 
time the suspension was made. I have also a circular letter 
here from the United Fruit Co., which I shall read probably 
later on, in which they suggest that this suspension should 
operate for seven years; and that suggestion was followed. 

Src. 5. That vessels purchased or constructed by such shipping 
board and conveyed to such corporation as herein provided shall be en- 
titled to registry under the laws of the United States, and shall be 
deemed vessels of the United States and entitled to the benefits and 
privileges ap 5 to such vessels, except such vessels shall engage 
only in oi ig with foreign countries or with the 8 Islands, 
the Hawaiian Islands, and the islands of Guam and Tutuila., Such 
vessels shall be subject to the navigation laws of the United States 
except as herein provided. 

I think that section is substantially, if not exactly, the same 
as the section in the bill as reported. 

Sec. 6. That the Secretary of the Treasury, the Postmaster General, 
and the Secretary of Commerce are hereby constituted a board to be 
known as the shipping board, with full power, subject to the approval of 
the President, to vote the stock of the United States in said Corporation 
either as a body or by one or more of its members duly authorized by a 
majority, and to do all thin necessary, whether specifically enu- 
merated or not, to carry out the purposes of this act and protect the 
interests of the United States. 

They still, in this substitute, hold the provision that this board 
shall be composed of Cabinet officers. 

Sec. 7. That, with the approval of the Congress, such shipping board 
ant at any time sell the stock of such corporation owned by the United 

ates, 

That prohibition is the same, I think, as found in the bill as 
reported. 

Sec. 8. That the President of the United States is hereby. ee 
to charter, lease, or transfer such naval auxiliaries now belonging to 
the Naval Establishment of the United States as are suitable for com- 
mercial use and which are not required for use in the 2540 in time of 
peace, and vessels belonging to the War Department suitable for com- 
mercial uses and not required for military transports in time of peace 
and to direct or cause to be chartered, leased, or transferred vessels now 
owned and operarea iby the Panama Railroad Co., to any corporation now 
or hereafter organized as in this act provided upon such terms and con- 
ditions as the s ipping board, with the approval of the President of the 
United States, shall prescribe. The vessels purchased or constructed by 
the United States through the shipping board, with the approval of the 
President of the United States, shall be of a as far as the commer- 
cial requirements of the foreign trade of the United States may permit, 


sultable for use as naval auxiliaries in the Naval Establishment of the 
United States. 


Mr. President, it strikes me that there is a rather peculiar pro- 
vision there. It authorizes the President to charter, lease, or 
transfer the naval auxiliaries to this company and to direct or 
cause to be chartered, leased, or transferred vessels operated 
by the Panama Railroad Co., to any corporation upon such 
terms and conditions as the shipping board, with the approval 
of the President of the United States, shall prescribe. The 
President is to charter or lease the vessels to himself. He not 
only does the leasing and the chartering but he must approve 
ay terms that may be submitted by the board upon which this 
s done. 


Sec, 9. That the President of the United States, apon giving to any 
such corporation in which the United States shall be a stockholder, 
through its president, vic2 president, secretary, or manager, notice in 
writing for such reasonable length of time as in his judgment the cir- 
cumstances require and will permit of his intention so to do, may take 
possession, absolutely or temporarily, for use as naval auxiliaries. of 
any vessel or vessels owned or leased by or otherwise in the possession 
of said corporation, and said corporation shall be entitled to a reason- 
able price or rental therefor, to be fixed by the shipping board with the 
approval of the President: Provided, That if in the judgment of the 
President an emergency exists requiring such action he may take pos- 
session of any such vessel or vessels without notice. 

Sec, 10. That the shipping board shall make to Congress, at the 
beginning of each regular session, a report of expenditures and receipts 
under this act and of the operations of any corporation in which the 
United States may have become a stockholder hereunder, 
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Src. 11. That for the purpose of carrying ont the provisions of this 
act there is hereby appropriated, out of any money in the Treasury of 
the United States not otherwise appropriated, the sum of $10,000,000. 
But the corporation in which the United States shall become a stock- 
holder as herein provided shall pay all necessary expenses of the ship- 
ping board in this behalf. 


Mr. President, that provision is not in the original bill. I do 
not know where this corporation is going to get this money— 
I suppose out of the minority-stock subscriptions, or probably 
out of the subscriptions by the United States. 


Sec. 12. That the President is hereby authorized and empowered to 
designate from time to time such ports of the United States as he may 
for the purposes of this section deem advisable at which the several 
collectors of the ports so designated shall for such periods of time as 
the President may prescribe inspect all goods, wares, and merchandise 
of whatever description offered for shipment from any such port to 
any foreign port pin any vessel directly or indirectly owned in whole 
or in part by the United States or in which the United States may have 
a proprietary interest, when employed solely as a merchant vessel, or 
upon any vessel whatsoever when duly registered under the laws of the 
United States. It shall be, and is hereby made, the duty of the col- 
lector of the port at each of the ports so designated, and authority is 
hereby granted to such collector for that purpose, to make such inspec- 
tion and examination before the same shall be loaded and stored aboard 
ship of all s, wares, and merchandise of whatever description 
offered for shipment from such port to any foreign rt upon any 
vessel defined in this section as may be necessary to inform him as to 
the exact character and description of the goods, wares, and merchandise 
so offered for shipment. It shall be unlawful for any person, whether 
as Eiger on or agent, to load and store aboard ship, or attempt to load 
and store aboard ship, any goods, wares, or merchandise subject to in- 
spection under this section before the same have been duly inspected 
and examined as herein required; and it shall be unlawful for the 
master or other chief officer of any vessel defined in this section to 
receive and store aboard ship any goods, wares, or merchandise subject 
to inspection under this section before the same have been duly in- 
spected and examined as herein required. Any person who shall know- 
ingly violate the provisions of this section shall be guilty of a misde- 
meanor, and upon conviction before any court of competent jurisdiction 
shall be sentenced to pay a fine of not more than $5,000, and shall be 
committed to prison until such fine and the costs of the prosecution 
shall be paid; and clearance shall not be granted to any vessel whose 
owners or chief officers shall knowingly violate the provisions of this 
section: Provided, That the Secretary of Commerce may upon hearing 
and for satisfactory reasons permit and direct the clearance of any 
such vessel, stating his reasons therefor in a written opinion to be 
filed as a public document in the Department of Commerce, 


That, I think, is an entirely new provision. That is not all of 
that section, however; but it seems to me that that provides for 
an inspection at the different ports of the United States by the 
collectors not only of the vessels of this corporation, of the ves- 
sels acquired or leased or chartered under this act, but of all 
vessels of the United States, no matter by whom owned or oper- 
ated. The result, Mr. President, of that will be very soon a 
demand for a whole lot of assistance at the different ports of 
the country. It will result in demands for increased appropri- 
ations for additional employees, it will increase the expense 
upon the people of the country, and it will be an expense that 
I do not see how it can be charged up to the vessels that are 
being operated by private interests. It will simply be, as I un- 
derstand it, an expenditure for officers to issue certificates un- 
der which the private owners and operators of vessels will prob- 
ably secure protection in taking their goods from this country 
to a foreign port. It is nothing more nor less than a form of 
subsidy that will be done at the expense of our people. I do 
not see where they will get very much out of it. I do not know 
whether you would call that a subsidy or not—probably not— 
but it seems to me that it is considerable of a subsidy for the 
benefit of the private operators of these ships and these vessels. 

I have not had the time to study that provision with very 
much care, but that is the way it strikes me as I read it. 

Then the section goes on as follows: 

It shall be, and is hereby made, the duty of the collector of the port 
from which any such vessel clears— 

Now, “any such vessel“ means not only the vessels of this 
corporation—this company—but all other vessels carrying goods 
to foreign ports— 
to inspect the manifest or cargo invoice of each vessel subject to the 
provisions of this section to ascertain whether the manifest or cargo in- 
voice sets forth a true exhibit of all goods, wares, and merchandise 
aboard sbip at the time of sailing; and if the collector of the port shall 
be satisfied that the manifest or cargo invoice does set forth a true 
exhibit of all goods, wares, and merchandise received aboard ship at the 
time of ing TP he shall in every such case attach to the manifest or 


cargo invoice official certificate under seal, setting forth that he has 


inspected and examined the goods, wares, and merchandise aboard such 


ship, and that the manifest or o invoice sets forth a true exhibit of 
the same. No such vessel shall granted a clearance at any such 
port until after the certificate, herein required to be issued under his 
official seal by the collector of the port, has been issued and delivered 
by him to the chief officer or other proper officer of such vessel. 


That will certainly add to the expenses of the Government. 
That will certainly require, at practically every port in the 
country where any considerable business is done, additional 
employees to make this examination and inspection, and if they 
make a proper inspection so as to make a proper certificate 
it is going to take a good many employees to do it; and this 
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does not appear to be a temporary proposition. I can see some 
reason for doing this while this war is going on over in Europe. 
Probably that might afford protection from any unnecessary 
search or investigation for contraband, and so on, but cer- 
tainly it should end when this war ends. This bill, however. 
does not make any provision of that kind. It does not say that 
we shall stop these investigations so as to give clearances 
within six months after the close of the war, or at the time of 
signing the treaty of peace. It is a permanent proposition; and 
T want to say to the Senate it is very difficult, after we have 
provided employees and got them on the rolls, to get them off, 
even though it may not be necessary, and I do not see the 
necessity for this examination and certificate in time of peace. 
It may be absolutely unnecessary, and yet Congress will find 
very great trouble in getting rid of these additional employees 
and their salaries. It may seem that there ought to be some 
provision in this bill that would end that condition of things 
when this war stops, because I take it that is the real reason 
for that provision. 

I think that if I could get this address in the Record in time, 
probably with the presence of my friend the chairman of the 
committee, it might be well if that suggestion could be taken 
back to the Democratic caucus, and probably you might con- 
sider it behind closed doors, and you might feel justified in 
bringing in a provision here, a new substitute, possibly, with 
a provision making this temporary, making it end at a certain 
time. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President 

Mr. JONES. I really can not yield, Mr. President. I regret 
it. Iam very sorry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wash- 
ington yield to the Senator from Florida? 

Mr. JONES. No; I am very sorry, but I can not yield. I 
am just making these suggestions 

Mr. FLETCHER. I simply wanted to say that the Senator is 
discussing something that is not in the substitute at all. 

Mr. JONES. I have just read the substitute, and the lan- 
guage seems to me to be very plain. Of course, it may not be the 
last substitute. I do not know. I am trying to consider the 
different editions of this bill, so as to find out just what they 
are, Probably when I get around to the final draft I will find 
that my suggestions have been met. 

Then the section continues: 

It shall be the duty of the Commissioner of Navigation, with the a 
proval of the Secretary of Commerce, to make and promulgate all need- 
ful and proper rules and regulations for e the provisions 
of this on; and for the purpose of carrying out the provisions of 
this section the sum of $500,000 is hereby appropriated out of aor 
money in the Treasury of the United States not otherwise appropriat 

I find that my surmise that this is likely to cost considerable 
money is justified by the language of the bill itself. It seems 
that these provisions for inspection that have been made heré 
require an appropriation in the bill itself of $500,000, and in- 
stead of leaving the rules and regulations to the shipping board, 
they make it the duty of the Commissioner of Navigation. Now, 
it may be that that is changed in a later edition of this bill. I 
know that there is a provision in a later edition with reference 
to the various rules and regulations affecting our navigation, 
and that I wish to refer to a little bit later on, when I come 
to it in that edition, and call the attention of the committee 
and of the Senate to what I believe they do not know. 

Mr. HUGHES. Mr. President 

Mr. JONES. In section 13—I am very sorry, but I can not 
yield, Mr. President. 7 

Mr. HUGHES. Will not the Senator designate which edition 
he is discussing? 

Mr. JONES. I am discussing the edition of January 6. 

Mr. HUGHES. Oh, yes. It would be very considerate if 
the Senator would refer to these various editions by date. 

Mr. JONES. I did that on the start. The Senator was not 
here, I guess, when I started in on that. 

Section 13 is as follows: 


That this act shall take effect from its passage. 


But, Mr. President, that is not the final edition for the con- 
sideration of the Senate. 

Mr. HUGHES. Mr. President, if the Senator will permit me, 
without jeopardizing his right to the floor, does not the Sen- 
ator think it would be proper at this period of the proceedings 
to get down to and discuss the final edition, inasmuch as that 
is likely to be the one that is voted on? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from New Jersey 
will please speak louder. It is impossible for the Reporter to 
hear him. 

Mr. HUGHES. The Reporter can hear all right. 

Mr. JONES. No; I can not yield. I have already explained 
why I am taking up these different substitutes. The Senator 


probably was not here, and so it will necessitate my taking 
iio of the time of the Senate to repeat what I have already 

Mr. HUGHES. I hope the Senator will not do that. 

Mr. JONES. I regret very much to use so much of the valu- 
able time of the Senate for that purpose. 

Mr. HUGHES. Mr. President 

Mr. JONES. I can not yield to the Senator. 

Mr. HUGHES. I want to ask the Senator not to put me in a 
false position before the country, inasmuch as I am one of the 
very few Senators who are here. 

Mr. JONES. I can not yield. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Washington 
declines to yield to the Senator from New Jersey. 

Mr. HUGHES. Very well. 

Mr. JONES. Iam very sorry. I know that the Senator from 
New Jersey has been here as much as other Senators. 

Mr. HUGHES. And more. a 

Mr. JONES. I am willing to concede that, so far as that is 
concerned. I am not complaining at anyone not being here. 
I do not expect the Senators to be here. I am talking largely 
to the Amen Corners of the country. As I explained a while 
ago, we have out in the city of Tacoma a sort of organization 
of business men who meet every day together at a club and 
take lunch, and, sitting about the table, they discuss various 
matters of interest to the people, and they call it the Amen 
Corner. I received a letter a few days ago from a friend of 
mine who is a member of this Amen Corner, and he put a little 
postscript to it suggesting that the Amen Corner did not approve 
filibustering, but that they approved frontal attacks. Now, I 
am satisfied there are a great many Amen Corners throughout 
the country, and I just want to explain to these people in the 
Amen Corners the situation here in the Senate and how this bill 
has been considered and how it has not been considered, and 
I want to call their attention to the various steps through 
which it has passed in order to reach the final draft that we 
will be supposed to act upon. 

Some of our friends have complained because we have dis- 
cussed the matter and debated it, and yet I am showing here 
that, while the bill was introduced on the 9th of December, 
there was a new edition of it brought out on the 6th of Janu- 
ary, or when the session was almost half gone. Now, we would 
not be expected to discuss that new edition before the Gth of 
Jannary. We ought to discuss it and understand it some time 
after the 6th of January. I want to show to the Amen Corners 
throughout the country that this 6th of January edition was 
not the final edition, however, and that still we were not per- 
mitted to discuss the final edition until much later in the ses- 
sion. It is not our fault that this bill was not brought out 
sooner. That rests with our friends on the other side, who 
control the committee and who control the caucus. They have 
gotten the benefit, I concede, of some of the arguments on this 
side made by the able Senator from New York [Mr. Roor] 
and the able Senators from Massachusetts [Mr. WEEKS and 
Mr. Lopcr] and the able Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
GALLINGER], and they have profited by these suggestions. They 
have made corrections in the bill; they have improved it, I 
think, in many respects. And now we come to another edition 
of this bill, the edition of January 15. 

Mr. HUGHES. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wash- 
ington yield to the Senator from New Jersey? 

Mr. JONES. I am very sorry that I can not yield. 
taking more time than I had expected to take. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator declines to yield. 

Mr. HUGHES. I hope the Senator will yield for just a 
moment. 

Mr. JONES. No; I can not yield. 

Mr. HUGHES. Not even for a question? 

Mr. JONES. I am sorry—no; not even for a question, it 
takes so much time. 

Mr. HUGHES. The Senator seemed to have such a grasp 
of the subject that I desired to ask him a question about it. 

Mr. JONES. I announced when I began, after the very 
unnecessary, dilatory, and filibustering tactics of our friends 
on the other side, which consumed about an hour and a half 
of this evening of very valuable time, that I could not afford 
to yield further; so I am very sorry. I should like to yield to 
my friend, but I do not feel that I ought to waste the time by 
allowing interruptions, because if I yield to one Senator of 
course I have to yield to others, and most of our time would 
be taken up by these interruptions, and it would break the 
continuity of my remarks and probably be confusing to the 
amen corners of the country. 

Mr. HUGHES. That is sufficient reason for my refraining 
from interrupting the Senator. 


I am 
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Mr. JONES. On January 15 another substitute was brought 
in by the Senator from Florida—another edition—but “ Janu- 
ary 15” on there does not mean January 15 at all. It means 
something else. It means the calendar day of January 25. 
What does that mean? Why, it means hat from January 15 
we had been recessing from day to day instead of adjourning. 
Why had we been recessing? We had been recessing because 


the majority on the other side insisted upon recessing. Why 
did they insist upon recessing? They insisted upon recessing 
so as to continue the legislative day of January 15. Why did 
they want to continue the legislative day of January 15? Why, 
they wanted to continue that day in the hope of exhausting 
debate on this side, in the hope that the Senators who wanted 
to talk on this measure would have spoken twice on the bill 
during that time, and that then our friends on the other side 
would make the point of order that debate was exhausted, 
and the bill would have to come to a vote. 

The debate during that time was on this old substitute of 
January 6, and during that time what were our friends on the 
other side doing? I want the Amen Corner people to under- 
stand this. They were not discussing the bill here in the Senate, 
but what were they doing? Why, they were discussing it from 
day to day in the caucus, behind closed doors, without any rep- 
resentatives of the press being present, without agents of the 
people to give publicity to what they were talking about or 
what suggestions were made or the reasons they gave for chang- 
ing the bill. Why did they go into caucus? What was the 
necessity of taking the bill into caucus? Well, the trouble 
seemed to be that some suggestions had been made on this floor 
that appeared to be of considerable force. There were some 
defects in this bill pointed out in what our friends would term 
“useless discussion“ by this side of the Chamber. They appar- 
ently were not willing to discuss it on the floor. They were not 
willing to discuss it in the open. They were not willing to discuss 
these questions where the people of the Amen Corners of the coun- 
try would be able to hear them and read what they said and know 
what they said and what they thought about this measure and 
about these suggestions; but as we talked in the daytime on the 
floor of the Senate our friends on the other side talked at nightin 
the caucus. As we talked on the floor of the Senate in the open, 
they talked on the floor of the caucus in secret. As we talked 
before the press and before the country and on the floor of the 
Senate, they talked behind the closed doors of the caucus. We 
could not adopt anything here, because we were in the minority. 
Our friends on the other side adopted things in the caucus and 
tried to bind, if they did not bind, all of their members to sup- 
port what they agreed to there in secret, and then proposed to 
bring it out to the Senate and present it to us with the decree 
that “This is what we have agreed to. We have the votes to 
put it through. It is. useless for you to talk. You ought not 
to do it. You ought not to take the time.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Owen in the chair). The 
Chair will ask the Senator to suspend for a moment while the 
Chair presents to the Senate a supplementary report of the 
Sergeant at Arms. It will be read. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES, 
GEANT AT ARMS. 
February 9, 1915—2.45 o'clock a, m. 
To the PRESIDING OFFICER UNITED STATES SENATE : 


In compliance with Senate motii to wit, “Ordered, That the Ser- 
geant at Arms be directed to use all necessary means to compel the 
attendance of absent Senators, except these detained on account of 
sickness,” I beg to report that the following Senators have entered 
the Chamber in to the above or telephonic requests: 

Senators BuRLEIGH, BRADY, MCCUMBER, an ORKES. 

My deputies could get no response at the residences of Senators 
Boran and BRISTOW. 

Senator Haxpwicx’s residence reported by telephone that he was 
not there. No response to telephone calls at residences of Senators 
Gorf and Hircucock. Deputies are out in automobiles endeavoring 
to serve the absent Senators with the order of the Senate. 


Very respectfully, 
CHARLES P. HIGGINS, 
Sergeant at Arms. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, as I said while we were dis- 
cussing this substitute of January 6 in perfect good faith on the 
floor of the Senate, discussing its merits, and while our friends 
were discussing it in caucus and trying to meet the objections 
which had been made here, and while they could go to caucus 
they would not permit the Senate to take a recess. While they 
knew the bill they had reported January 6 would not be the bill 
that they would try to pass, they were not willing to lay it aside 
and take up the other business of the Senate that ought to have 
been taken up, and that could have been taken up just as well 
as not. They would not allow us to go to the calendar, and 
they would not allow appropriation bills to be reported. They 
would not allow appropriation bills to be taken up and consid- 
ered. Mr. President, they would not allow anything to be done 


on the floor of the Senate except that they required us to use 
the time of the Senate or else come to a vote upon a proposition 
that they did not intend to pass. 

I want the Amen Corners of the country to understand that 
situation. They kept up a legislative day from January 15 to 
January 25, and then the Senator from Florida [Mr. FLETCHER], 
on behalf of the Committee on Commerce, offered an amend- 
ment, not an amendment to the substitute which they reported 
January 6, but an amendment in the nature of a substitute, 
“moved by Mr. Frerouer, on behalf of the Committee on Com- 
merce, to the bill to authorize the United States,” and so forth, 
“namely, strike out all after the enacting clause and insert.” 
There seems to be no reference there to the substitute of Janu- 
ary 6. 

By the way, Mr. President, the print that I have here is 
marked “ Confidential.” I suppose the committee got together 
in secret. It may be just the majority of the committee, and I 
do not know, got this up, and it is marked “Confidential.” It 
has printed on it “ January 15, calendar day January 25, 1915, 
ordered to lie on the table and to be printed.” 

I want the Amen Corners of the country to note that as a 
matter of fact that substitute was not presented to the Senate 
until the calendar day of January 26, but on the legislative day 
of January 15; and when that came in, then it was that the 
Senator from Indiana [Mr. Kern] made the declaration I read 
here from the Recorp, that from that time on the minority must 
be prepared to continue in session day and night, and that if 
any Senator became exhausted there would have to be somebody 
to take his place or they would proceed to take a vote. That 
announcement was made on the floor of the Senate before that 
substitute was printed, except this confidential print. That 
statement was made on the floor of the Senate by the Senator 
from Indiana on the very day the Senator from Florida sent 
his substitute to the Senate and before it had been officially 
printed. 

Yet they say we have been filibustering. They say we have 
been delaying this measure. Mr. President, we have been im- 
proving this measure right along. We have been getting this 
measure in shape, so that if it must be passed it will be a rea- 
sonably satisfactory measure. 

The discussion that we had on this side was, as I said, taken 
and digested in the secrets of the caucus, and the result was 
the substitute of the calendar day of January 26, but the legis- 
lative day of January 15. Now, on January 26, with the session 
two-thirds gone, with the bill which you insist upon passing not 
presented to the Senate until the 26th day of January, you say 
we have been delaying matters. What had you been doing up to 
the 26th of January? Why had you not been passing other 
legislation? Why were you not considering other legislation? 
When you did consider this bill in the caucus at night, as you 
did, why did you not on the floor of the Senate consider other 
legislation and get it through? Why was it that you stopped 
all legislative business, because you say debate is not business, 
and you say discussion is not business, that an interchange of 
ideas will not amount to anything. You got in the caucus and 
you did some good there. Yet we were delaying matters, and we 
were delaying legislation. The majority was delaying legisla- 
tion. The majority actually forced all legislation aside and 
kept us going here, in order that you might take things up in 
caucus. 

Mr. HUGHES. Will the Senator permit me to submit a re- 
quest that we vote on the pending motion at 12 o'clock to- 
morrow? ‘ 

- Mr. JONES. I am very sorry, but I can not yield the floor. 

Mr. HUGHES. Will not the Senator—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from New Jersey 
will address the Chair. 

5 m HUGHES. The Senator seems so distressed at the 

act 5 

. JONES. I am calling the attention of the Senate to the 
et—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from New Jersey 
is requested to address the Chair. 

Mr. HUGHES. Mr. President. 

Mr. JONES. I can not yield. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from New Jersey 
is out of order. 

Mr. HUGHES. On account of not addressing the Chair? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. He is out of order because he 
is not addressing the Chair, but he is addressing the Senator 
from Washington. 

Mr. HUGHES. I said “ Mr. President.” 

Mr. JONES. I can not yield. ' 

Mr. HUGHES. I wish to submit a request for unanimous 
consent. X 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Washington 
declines to yield the floor. 

Mr. HUGHES. Mr. President, I simply 

Mr. JONES. I am sorry; I should like to accommodate the 
Senator, but I do not feel that I can do so. 

On January 26 another substitute was brought into the 
Senate. It was brought in by the Senator from Florida [Mr. 
FLETCHER], a very dear friend of mine, a very able Senator, and 
a very fair Senator. He no doubt acted under the direction of 
the Committee on Commerce, and it says it is “ moved by Mr. 
FLETCHER on behalf of the Committee on Commerce to the bill 
S. 6856,” and so forth, giving the title, “strike out all after 
the enacting clause and insert.” There is no reference made 
in this print to the substitute of January 6. It does not say 
that that is stricken out or that that is cast aside or that it is 
thrown away or this is presented as a substitute for it; but 
it simply refers to the original bill and strikes out all after the 
enacting clause and inserts the following. 

Mr. President, I must read this substitute so that one may 
see just what came out of this secret caucus that you were con- 
ducting for almost a week. My recollection is that you either 
recessed or adjourned over from Friday until Monday for the 
avowed purpose of giving your caucus an opportunity to meet 
on Saturday and discuss this measure, and according to the 
newspaper reports, some of which I have here but which I will 
not take the time of the Senate to read, you did meet in caucus 
and discuss the measure. But that is about all we learned. We 
learn nothing about what was said there or what action was 
taken there or what differences arose there or anything of the 
sort. I did call attention a while ago to a statement made by 
the Senator from Georgia [Mr. Sur! that he was one of the 
members of the caucus who was in favor of bringing the bill 
here on the floor of the Senate and considering amendments to 
it and acting upon it openly in the Senate without being bound 
by the caucus to certain amendments and bound to oppose other 
amendments. But apparently he was voted down, and he ac- 
cepted, I suppose, cheerfully the verdict of the majority of his 
brethren, and he has acted with them with reference to this 
substitute. The substitute reads as follows: 

That the United States, acting through the shipping board herein- 
after created, may subscribe to the capital stock of a corporation of the 
District of Columbia, 

That is a very material difference from the other bills. All 
these other bills have provided for the organization of a cor- 
poration under the laws of a State or the District of Columbia, 
or somewhere else, anywhere that it might be organized, but, as 
I said, nobody knew whether there was any State that had any 
laws under which this corporation could be organized, and ap- 
parently they had to supplement the corporation laws of the 
District of Columbia in order that this corporation might be 
organized here. But now in this substitute of January 26 we 
have the situs of the corporation fixed. We have got it some- 
where. We know where it is. It is going to be in the District 
of Columbia. That was not suggested on the other side. It 
was not suggested by our friends of the majority. That defect 
in the original bill was suggested over here, and you finally 
came around to our view with reference to it. The fact that 
you have accepted so many of our suggestions, although appar- 
ently reluctantly, deliberately, and slowly, leads us to examine 
these final substitutes and make our suggestions with reference 
to them in the hope that probably we can get you to change 
other provisions of the bill. 

I have here the substitute when it was introduced in the 
Senate on January 26, ordered to lie on the table and be printed. 
It reads a little different from this confidential print. The 
confidential print simply says: 

Amendment in the nature of a substitute moved by Mr. FLETCHER. 

Now, this substitute says: 

Amendment in the nature of a substitute for the ori 
all amendments heretofore reported thereto from the 
Commerce. 

Now, then, we have for the first time a suggestion that what 
is reported is not only a substitute for the original bill, but for 
all the amendments that have theretofore been suggested or 
reported. After the title it says: 

Strike out all after the enacting clause and insert: 

That the United States, acting through the shipping board herein- 
after created, may subscribe to the capital stock of a corporation of 
the District of Columbia. Said corporation shall have for its object 
the purchase, construction, equipment, maintenance, and operation of 
merchant vessels to meet the requirements of the foreign commerce of 
the United States, or to charter vessels for such purposes, and to make 
charters or leases of any vessel or vessels owned y such corporation to 
any other corporation organized under the laws of a State, a majority 
of the stock being owned by citizens of the United States, firm or in- 


dividual, citizen or citizens of the United States, to be used for such 
purposes and,shall have power to carry out said objects and purposes: 


nal bill and 
ommittee on 


Provided, That the terms and conditions of such charter parties shall 
first be approved by the 2 board, the initial capital stock of 


which corporation shall not 
$100 per share. 

It seems that under that provision these vessels can be leased 
only to certain corporations—not to all corporations, but to 
corporations a majority of the stock being owned by citizens of 
the United States, firms or individuals. 

I suppose that would require an investigation on the part of 
the shipping board, if any corporation should apply for a lease 
of any of these vessels, to see whether the owners of the stock 
are citizens of the United States or not. It would require 
another official or other officials of the Government, and these 
people could not act without a salary. So under that provision 
we will have a good many more offices created, and I think a 
good many useless ones, and entail upon the people of the 
country a large expense. 

The members of said shipping board, as incorporators, may, for the 
purpose of Meritt | out the provisions of this act, form a corporation 
of the District of Columbia by making and filing a certificate of incor- 
poration, as provided in subchapter 4 of chapter 18 of an act entitled 
An act to establish a code of laws for the District of Columbia,” ap- 
proved March 3, 1901. 

That is nearly all new. 

The corporation so formed, its officers and trustees and stockholders 


over $10,000,000, of the par value of 


shall all the powers conferred and perform all the duties im- 
poia. said subchapter 4, except as the same are by this act limited or 
qua. 5 


Mr. President, I have not examined that chapter of the laws 
of the District of Columbia. I do not know whether that chap- 
ter imposes any duties upon these officers that they can not 
perform as officers of the United States Government or not. I 
do not know whether the committee has examined those laws 
very carefully or not. From some other provisions of this bill, 
I would not be surprised if there are other provisions in that 
act of the District of Columbia which would make it very em- 
barrassing for this corporation to do business, 

The powers of said corporation shall be limited to the purposes of this 
act and to such as are necessarily incident thereto. 

Said Meinl ago eg may sue and be sued in any district court of the 
United States, and may remove to said courts any cause brought against 
€ Saia. es Cra el uire any officer or empl to gi 1 

0! 
for the faithful 3 of his dotion. Vir 


Persons subscribing to the stock of said company shall pay for the 
me of subscription, 


The stock owned by the United States shall be voted by the shipping 
board or its duly selected representative. 

I do not know just what that means. I do not know whether 

that means that the shipping board shall select some foreigner 
or some party who does not own stock and authorize him to 
vote the stock of the United States or not. There is no limit 
given in this on the power of this board. I do not know 
whether the representative who is selected will receive a salary 
or not. It might be that the shipping board might select some- 
body on the Pacific coast, give him a nice trip down here to 
Washington City, pay his expenses, give him a per diem, and 
furnish him a very nice junket. I do not say that that would 
be ae but, nevertheless, it seems to me that it is not pre- 
yented. 
It seems to me that we ought to provide that this stock shall 
be voted by the shipping board and stop there. The shipping 
board will have its place of business here in the District of 
Columbia. Three of the members will have their offices here and 
be here. It seems to me that this duly selected representative 
ought to be cut out, that there is no use for it, and it simply 
opens the door to some action and some conduct that would 
produce scandal and criticism. 

The officers and trustees of said corporation shall be citizens of the 
United States, but need not be citizens of the District of Columbia, 
Such officers and trustees shall be subject to removal at any time by 
vote of a majority of the stockholders at any meeting thereof. 

Said corporation and its capital stock shall, so kor as the United 
States owns a majority of said stock, be free from all public taxes, 

I remember a discussion between the Senator from Florida 
[Mr. FLETCHER] and the Senator from Utah [Mr. SUTHERLAND] 
with reference to that provision. My recollection is that the 
Senator from Florida admitted that that would relieve the stock 
from the taxation not only by the National Government but by 
the State government if held in a State. I do not think that 
such a discrimination as that ought to be permitted. I do not 
think that persons in the State of New York ought to be per- 
mitted to hold stock in this public corporation and have it free 
from taxation, at least by the State of New York. It ought to 
be subject to tax just the same as the stock of any other company. 
As a matter of fact, it merely carries out the idea that this cor- 
poration is simply a subterfuge; that it is simply an indirect 
way for the United States to do things itself. As a matter of 
fact, this is a United States corporation. Its stock is the stock 
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of the United States. It will not be subscribed by anybody else. 
Tt will all be owned and held by the United States itself. 

At no tine— 2 : 

I think this is a new provision in this substitute; that it is 
not contained in any of the others. How that came to be sug- 
gested, where the suggestion came from, I do not know. I never 
heard of any suggestion of that kind on the floor of the Senate. 
That suggestion must have come behind the closed doors of the 
secret caucus. Somebody suggested it somewhere. The sug- 
gestion may have come from somebody in New York City, who 
hoped to get an option on some of the interned ships and to be 
able to dispose of those ships to this company in some way. I 
do not know whether or not that is true; but, Mr. President, 
we can not be criticized. for making these suggestions, for, when 
things are done in secret, we are justified in surmising almost 
all sorts of things. After awhile I shall present to the Senate 
the views of some very celebrated gentlemen with reference to 
doing things in secret. I shall try to submit to my friends on 
the other side some very good advice that I think they should 
follow and should have followed in the preparation of this 
measure. I want to get that advice, too, especially to the amen 
corners. throughout the country. It will be very interesting 
reading. The bill continues: 


At no time shall less than 51 per cent of the stock of said Sorpen: 
tion be held by the United States, unless the United States shall dis- 
pose of all of its stock. 

Congress reserves the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act. 


That is not the end of it; that is just the beginning; that is 
just the close of the first section. 


Src. 2. That the United States shall subscribe to 51 per cent of the 
initial capital stock of such corporation at par and the remainder 
thereof may be offered: for public subscription at not less than par, 
and the United States may then further subscribe at par for any 
amount of such stock not taken by Tok subscription, but the ship- 
ping board may cause such corpo n to begin business as soon as 
51 per cent of such stock has — subseribed and paid for by the 
United States. The shipping board, with the approval of the - 
dent, may consent to or may cause an increase of the capital stock 
from time to time as the interests of the corporation may require, but 
without authority of Congress the portion of such increase to be paid 
for by the United States shall not exceed $10,000,000— 

My recollection is that that is a new provision 
the United States at any 
t a sufficient number of 


by 
as 


time be less than 51 per cent: Provided, 


persons, 

Sec. 3. That the United States, through the shipping board and with 
the approval of the President, is authorized to purehase or construct 
vessels suitable, in the judgment of the shipp 
poses of such corporation with a view to g them to such 
corporation, and for this p the Secretary of the Treasury, upon 
the request of the shipping rd and the approval of the President, 
may issue and sell or use for such purchases or construction any of the 
bonds of the United States now available in the of the United 
States under the act of August 5, 1909, the act of poe 5 
and the act of March 2, 1911, relating to the issue of bon for the 
construction of the Panama Canal, to a total amount not to exceed 
$30,000,000, for the purpose of purchasing or constructing such vessels: 

Panama Canal bonds issued and sold or used under 
may be made 
the Secretary of the Treasury, in 


Pro further, That payments for such purchases or construction 

from proceeds of sales of bonds, or 3 of bonds in perma 

Listy „ Shall be made only as ordered and directed by the pping 
ard. 


I think that is very much like the provision in the other sub- 
stitute. 

Src. 4. That the ship board is authorized to transfer the vessels 
purchased or constructed as herein provided to any such 8 in 
which the United States has become a stockholder as hereinbefore pro- 
vided, and such corporation shall issue to the United States in payment 
thereof its gold bonds, bearing interest at not less than 4 per cent per 
annum. x 

I will say that I am surprised right there that our friends on 
the other side used the word “ gold.” 

Shall issue to the United States in payment thereof its gold bonds. 


I did not suppose the Democratic Party had gotten so far over 
as to expressly declare that the bonds issued should be gold 
bonds; but it has. It has got apparently clear over to the gold 
standard, openly avowing it; and not only to the gold standard, 
but expressly providing that these bonds shall be gold bonds, 
without saying that they may be paid in legal tender or any- 
thing of that sort. I wonder whether there are some people in 
the country who are more interested really in the issue of bonds 
than they are in having shipping provided, and I wonder 
whether some of those persons, who might be not a thousand 
miles from Washington City, had probably more to do with the 
framing of this legislation than the shipping interests or those 
needing shipping facilities; but there is this language, anyway. 


board, for the pur- |) 
thi 


And upon such further terms and conditions as N be prescribed. by 
the shipping board, such bonds to be secured by a first-mo e lien 
upon such vessels, severally, thus transferred: Provided, That the 
amount of bonds received by the United States in payment for such 
vessels shall not be less, at the then par value, than the total amount 
expended by the United States in the purchase or construction of such. 
vessels, and the same may be moie by Secretary of the Treasury, in 
his discretion, and with the app: of the President, to reimburse the 
ury for expenditures made in the purchase or construction of 
vessels, Such corporation shall make suitable provision for sinking 
fund and for the depreciation charges under the rules and regulations 
to be prescribed by such ebipping board; and all vessels acquired under 
this act, or in ch the Uni States therwise be interested as 

owner, {n: whole or in part, or u 
or hold any mo ge, pledge, š 
solely as me: t 


while emplo In all respects sub; 
all laws, ge —— and liabilities governing merchant vessels, in like 


manner and to the same extent as merchant vessels in private ownership 
when duly registered under the laws of the United States. 

Now, Mr. President, I come to one of the strangest provisions 
in the bill and one of the most amazing provisions to me that 
there is in it. I wonder where it came from; I wonder who sug- 
gested it; and I wonder whether the framers of the bill know 
what it means, what its effect will be, and what it will do. 
This provision reads as follows: 

All rules and regulations rela to or which affect shipping, nayi- 
gation; or water-borne commerce of the United States, heretofore made 
or A agrei by authority of law, shall and remain in force 
until midnight on the 31st day of 915, and by proclamation 
of the shall cease to have — 4 force or validity at any prior 
date when new shipping rules and regulations shall as provided hereby 
take the place of those now in existence. 

Mr. President, I say in all sincerity and frankness that I do 
not believe the members of the Commerce Committee know what 
they have done in that provision. Where did it come from? 
It was never suggested on this floor; at least I never heard it 
suggested. It came out of the bowels of the secret caucus. 
Who suggested it there? Where did that suggestion come from? 
What does it mean? I invite the attention of the Senator in 
charge of the bill to that proposition. Notice what it does. 
It says: 

1 d lati relating to hich aff hi: x 
.. of the Did States n DPE Paige- 

It is expressed in the broadest possible language, not only as 
to the rules and regulations, but as to what they affect. If they 
are issued by authority of law, if they in any way affect com- 
merce or relate to water-borne commerce of the United States 


they are repealed; they are done away with; they are annulled. 


Why is that? What is the need for that? Why should that be 
done? Why is it that in order to start this Government line 
every rule and regulation affecting the commerce of this country 
anywhere, on streams no matter how small, on lakes no matter. 
how great, or where they may be, should be repealed? 

Mr. President, what are the rules: and regulations affecting 
the commerce of the United States? What is it that we are 
going to have to consider in connection with that section? 


What is it that we are going to have to read to see what they 
‘have done? You see this pile of books. [exhibiting]; you see 


this pile of documents [exhibiting]. Those are the rules and 
regulations issued and made by authority of law affecting the 
water-borne commerce of the United States. I do not know 
whether that is all of them or not. It is, however, all that I 
have been able to gather together. The navigation laws are in 
this volume [exhibiting]. These are the rules and regulations 
that it is proposed to repeal. Is there any member of the com- 
mittee who knows what he is doing or what the effect of the 
bill will be upon the rules and regulations? Is there any 
member of the committee who knows what the authority and 
what the provisions of law are under which these rules and 
regulations have been issued? 

I feel that a proper consideration of this bill and of this pro- 
vision in this substitute requires that these shall be read. How 
can we know what we are doing if we do not examine them, 
if we do not read them? 

Mr. President, this provision came from the secret caucus. 
Somebody has some purpose to serve by the repeal of all these 
rules and regulations. I know that no member of the commit- 
tee has any purpose to serve except the public good. This sug- 
gestion came from somebody in whom they had confidence, 
Who was it? Was it some insidious lobbyist, working quietly, 
as they can work through a secret caucus? Who was it that 
suggested in this last substitute that all these rules and regula- 
tions should be repealed? I shall refer to this before long. 

Further : 

The ing board herein provided for shall pro; such rules and 
reat ne boa to the e eae 

Not of this corporation, not of this Government-owned insti- 
tution, but— 


The shipping board herein provided for shall propose such rules and 
are ete Oe an to the shipping and water-borne commerce of the 
n ates— 
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All of it everywhere, on the lakes of Vermont if there are any 
that are navigable; on the rivers of the Mississippi Valley. 

Mr. PAGE. Mr. President 

Mr. JONES. I am very sorry, Mr. President, but I can not 
yield to the Senator. 

Mr. PAGE. Not for a question? 

Mr. JONES. No; not for a question. I should like very 
much to do so, but I feel that I must hurry along. 

The provision continues: 

In lieu of those now in force and covering matters of like character 
as they may determine suited to the present needs of such 1 pd and 
commerce, which, when approved by the President and published, shall 
apply and become of full force and effect in lieu of such rules and regu- 
lations as are now applicable thereto. In the rules and regulations 
hereby authorized to be adopted and put into force 

Notice what leeway is given to this board, with reference to 
the other commerce of the United States— $ 
different classes of shipping, navigation, and water-borne commerce may 
be appropriately and carck pony treated and 3 for. Such rules 
and regulations when 3 ed may be modified, changed, or amended 
by the shipping board. ö 


Now, Mr. President, not only does that first provision provide 


for the repeal of every rule and regulation issued or promul- 
gated by authority of law affecting every kind of water-borne 
commerce of the United States, but it places in the hands of the 
shipping board, that is supposed to handle and operate these 
Government ships, all of the water-borne commerce of the 
United States. It allows the shipping board to make any and 
all kinds of rules and regulations for the Government of the 
water-borne commerce of the United States everywhere and any- 
where, and expressly gives to that board authority to fix rules 
at one place different from rules at another. It gives it express 
authority to fix certain rules for one class of vessels and au- 
thority to fix other rules for another class of vessels; in fact, it 
expressly gives it authority to do anything that it wants to do 
with reference to the water-borne commerce of the United 
States. I can not believe that the committee really appreciated 
what it was doing, and I hope that at some time during the dis- 
cussion on this bill some friend of the bill will tell where this 
suggestion came from and why it was put in here, why it is 
necessary to undo and uproot all that has been done under the 
law for many, many years with reference to the water-borne 
commerce of this country. 

Then I want them to explain why it is that they must give 
this board the authority to differentiate between different 
vessels, possibly in the same locality. Is it possible that they 
want to place in the hands of this board a power under which 
one concern can secure the adoption and promulgation of rules 
and regulations that will put a competitor out of business? 
Not that this board would do this deliberately and purposely; 
but this board can not investigate for itself and acquaint itself 
personally with all these various conditions. This board will 
have to take the reports of other people and other officers. 

Mr. President, how are they going to do that? How are they 
going to investigate all these different conditions? Are you 
going to provide for a lot more officials? That is what you are 
going to have to do if you do not provide here that the officials 
who have already recommended these rules shall report to this 
shipping board and recommend what shall be the rules. No; 
you provide that this shipping board itself shall promulgate 
these rules. 

How is it going to get the information? Is this shipping 
board going to take a junketing trip all around over the coun- 
try to examine these different localities, and find out wherein 
the rules that we have now should be changed? Are they going 
to go at the Government expense? Why, we remember that 
when the banking act was passed we had a great trip around 
over the country to ascertain where the different banks should 
be located I do not think there was anything improper about 
that, but do you expect anything of that kind here? Are you 
going to appropriate a lot of money for this shipping board to 
go around and get the information that it must have before it 
acts upon these matters? How is this shipping board going to 
act unless it does that? You do not say so, but are you going 
to repeal the different laws under which these rules and regula- 
tions are enacted? These rules and regulations are enacted, in 
a great many cases, by authorities entirely different from 
those mentioned in this act. There are some rules and regula- 
tions in here that are provided by the Secretary of War and 
placed under the Chief of Engineers of the Army. Are you 
going to take away his authority? Are you going to deprive 
him of all jurisdiction with reference to navigable streams? 
That is what they do. That is what you do by this provision, 
because the law provides, as I shall point out later on, how these 
rules and regulations shall be prescribed. Where did those pro- 
visions come from? Who suggested them, and in whose interest 


are they proposed? Why is it that we must put all the com- 
merce of the country under a shipping board, when we started 
out with the idea that it was to handle just certain ships? 

Sec. 5. That vessels purchased or constructed by such shipping board 
and conveyed to such corporation as herein provided shall be entitled 
3 under the laws of the United States, and shall be deemed 

s of the United States and entitled to the benefits and privileges 
appertaining to such vessels, except such vessels shall engage only in 
trade with foreign countries or with the Phili pine Islands, the Ha- 
wallan Islands, and the Jslands of Porto co, Guam, and Tutuila, pro- 

e above restrictions shall not a 8 esse 
as are built in the United States. n 2 

I think that is a different provision from what was in the 

other bill, but I am not certain. 


Such vessel: 

Pcp except a Bag seo ight ye hg the navigation laws of the United 

Sec. 6. That the Secretary of the Treasury and the Secretary of Com- 
merce, and three additional members, two of whom shall be o; practical 
experience in the management and operation of steamships in the for- 
eign trade, are hereby constituted a board to be known as the shipping 
board, with full power, subject to the approval of the President, to vote 
the stock of the United States in said Porpora ton, either as a body or 
by one or more of its members duly authorized by a majority, and to do 
all things necessary, whether specifically enumerated or not, to carry 
out the purposes of this act and protect the interests of the United 
pees said three additional members to be appointed by the President 
by nd with the advice and consent of the Senate. The salary of each 
of the three additional members of said board so appointed shall be 
$6,000 per annum. 

Mr. President, that is a very material difference from any of 
these other bills and substitutes. All these other bills provided 
for a board of three Cabinet officers. This provision provides 
for a board of two Cabinet officers and three additional mem- 
bers to be appointed by the President. I know that something of 
that kind was suggested ‘in the discussion on this side of the 
Chamber. It must have appealed somewhat to our friends on 
the other side, so they took the suggestion in their secret caucus, 
and they worked it out in this way. So far as I am concerned 
I do not see very much improvement in it. It is nothing in the 
world but a partisan board after all. These three members are 
appointed by the President. They will no doubt be of his polit- 
ae party. It does not make any difference who the Presi- 

ent is. 

I am not referring to the present Chief Executive at all, be- 
cause the chances are, if this bill is passed, they will not be 
appointed before his term is out. That is the only hope I have, 
really, with reference to this bill—that if it is passed the Presi- 
dent will take so long in selecting the members of the board 
and organizing it and getting it into operation that it will 
not amount to anything, so far as the war is concerned. If he 
takes as much time with reference to appointing the members 
of this board as he did with reference to the banking board 
and with reference to the Trade Commission, whose members 
have not been appointed yet, possibly he will not get this board 
appointed at all, and will not get it organized; but if he does, 
it will be a partisan board. 

Why did they leave the Postmaster General out of this? Of 
course, as I suggested a while ago, I think they ought to leave 
all Cabinet officers out. The Secretary of the Treasury has 
lots to do now—more to do than he can attend to. The great 
trouble with our departments is that the heads of departments 
have to depend too much upon subordinates. They can not 
investigate matters that come before them. They can not even 
dictate the general policies of the department, because they 
can not get information along the various lines and avenues 
that the departments act; and so-they have to take the judg- 
ment and the opinion of somebody else. 

Mr. President, it seems to me that this shipping board ought 
to be made up very much like the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion is made up. It ought not to change with every political 
party. What is the matter with the Interior Department of 
this country today? The trouble with it is that the head of it 
changes with every political change, and sometimes oftener. 
We have one policy to-day and another policy to-morrow. Why 
should this shipping board be put on that basis? Why should 
we have a board one year in favor of Government operation as 
well as Government ownership, and perhaps the next year a 
board opposed to Government operation, even though it might 
be in favor of Government ownership? We will find this shift- 
ing, vacillating, changing policy that is bound to bring failure 
to it. 

The Senator from Iowa [Mr. Kenyon], I think, has offered 
an amendment to this bill taking the Cabinet officers out of this 
board. That amendment ought to have been adopted in full. 
I do not understand why the caucus did not do it. I suggest 
that the caucus get together again and consider that phase of the 
bill. If the caucus could get together and make a few changes 
in. this bill, it would get lots of support from this side of the 
Chamber as well as from that side. If, as a matter of fact, in- 
stead of the caucus doing this they would come out in the 
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Senate, and every Senator would free himself from dictation 
from somewhere else and consider this bill in its relation to the 
United States, consider the interests of the United States and 
the people of the United States, and vote his real convictions 
and his real judgment, we would soon inaugurate a policy that 
would provide a merchant marine for this country, that would 
keep us free from all danger of becoming involved in this strife, 
and put it upon a basis so that when that strife does cease we 
will be ready and prepared to compete with the nations of 
the earth and develop the trade of this country as it ought to 
be developed. 

If nothing can be done with this bill except what is approved 
by a secret caucus and by secret arrangements in order simply 
to secure enough votes to pass this bill, of course a bare major- 
ity, if it can get the bill to a vote, will do whatever it has 
agreed upon, regardless of the discussion and regardless of the 
suggestions that may be made here. We have had some very 
peculiar actions with reference to this measure when it was 
found that the caucus proposition could not command a majority 
on this floor, even with the caucus rule. Then negotiations 
took place between the majority, or the supposed majority, and 
some of our friends on this side, and they were perfectly will- 
ing to meet some suggestions that they made over here, and 
had made from the beginning, but which the majority were not 
willing to accept until they got into a position where they did 
not have the votes. 

Why, they talk about stifling the will of the majority, about 
throttling the will of the majority, about thwarting the will of 
the majority. We are not stifling the will of the majority; we 
are not thwarting the will of the majority. You have not a 
voluntary majority on that side—not at all. You have been 
driven to the position you have taken. You have been driven, 
day after day and week after week, to the provisions of the bill 
that you finally presentetd to the Senate. You have not a ma- 
jority for this substitute that I am just reading. You have not 
a majority of the Senate for the substitute that was presented 
here on January 26, and you know it. You could not pass that 
substitute. You have not the votes to do it. Here we were on 
the 26th of January, with two-thirds of the session gone, with 
not a single appropriation bill in conference except the District 
of Columbia appropriation bill, with not a single other appro- 
priation bill passed by the Senate. That is the legislative situa- 
tion that our Democratic friends have gotten into—absolute 
legislative chaos existing here because of the absolute inca- 
pacity of the Democratic majority to legislate and transact 
business. You found yourselves without a majority in favor of 
the substitute that you reported on the 26th of January; and 
what have you been doing the last week? You have been fili- 
bustering to prevent a vote on it. You have been filibustering 
to prevent a vote to recommit it to your committee, bringing 
Senators clear across the continent in order to get them here to 
have yotes—what for? For this substitute? No; not for this 
substitute. You might bring all your Senators across the conti- 
nent, you might bring all your Senators from the sick beds of 
their families, and you would not have enough votes for this 
substitute. I want the Amen Corners throughout the country 
to know that—that while you have been denouncing us as 
throttling the will of the majority you have not had a proposi- 
tion before the Senate that would command the votes of the 
majority of this body, but that as a matter of fact the majority 
was against it even with the caucus dictation and even with 
the dictation that comes from the White House. 

So, what have you been doing the last week? Yon have been 
getting your Senators here from across the continent, and you 
have been trying to frame up something else that would com- 
mand the requisite votes. First, according to the newspapers, 
you appointed a committee to try to bring back some of your 
Senators on that side who protested against this substitute, 
who declared they would not vote for it, who would not abide 
by your caucus dictation. You have been trying to get them 
back. You could ‘not do it. You could not get any of them 
to abandon their convictions and their honest judgment; so, 
anything to pass the bill; anything to get it through in any 
shape, just as near what you have been trying to get as you 
possibly can, in order to get enough votes to do it. So, knowing 
some of the objections that some of the Senators on this side 
make to the bill on certain particular points, you are trying to 
meet their objections, and you have practically abandoned the 
substitute. If you had followed your usual course that you 
have followed heretofore, you would have called another caucus, 
and you would have adopted a new substitute and brought it 
in here as a new proposition, and I expect now you wish you 
had done it. You have made another mistake. You have 
brought in here a proposition that involves three or four propo- 
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sitions—propositions that ought to be discussed, propositions 
that will be discussed, propositions that the country must be 
made acquainted with. You probably wish you had gone to 
caucus and brought out another substitute and presented that 
to the Senate; but instead of that, with a motion pending be- 
fore the Senate to recommit this substitute to the Committee 
on Commerce that you know has a majority in its favor, you 
have prepared some amendments that you propose to put into 
this bill. How? Not by haying them go to the committee and 
letting the committee consider them; not by having them con- 
sidered, really, on the floor of the Senate; but you have con- 
sulted among yourselves and with some of our Senators over 
here, and you have gotten up some proposition that seems to 
be reasonably satisfactory to them, and so you bring in an 
amendment to the motion to recommit. 

You say we will agree to the motion to recommit, but we 
want instructions to the committee. You are not willing to 
trust the committee. You are not willing to let the committee 
consider the propositions that you have framed up. You are 
not willing to have those propositions referred to the commit- 
tee and let the committee act on them, not by reason, not 
by good jndgment, but simply by force of numbers you pro- 
pose to recommit with instructions to the committee. That de- 
prives the committee of all discretion, it deprives the com- 
mittee of all power and does not make the committee a 
free agent of the Senate at all. It does not leave the 
committee even the agent of the majority of the committee; 
it does not leave it even the agent of the majority of the ma- 
jority of the committee; but you say to the committee, “You 
must report this bill forthwith with certain amendments which 
we have agreed upon, which we are not willing for you to con- 
sider, which we are not willing for you to pass judgment on, 
but which by force of numbers we have finally gotten together, 
and we are going to adopt them in the Senate, and we direct 
you to send them back here,” 

We do not know what they are. They have not been printed. 
It is another edition of this substitute. 

Mr. President, it may be said, why rot direct the committee 
to do that; it is simply the servant of the Senate. Yes; that 
is true; it is. What do you want to direct them to do it for 
if you are not going to allow them to consider matters which 
you send to them? What is the use of recommiting this bill 
and sending it to the committee? What have you the com- 
mittee for? Of course, it is a servant; but you have got it for 
a purpose. We know that we can not all investigate these 
matters. There are other committees which have other duties 
to perform. We have these committees as the servants of the 
Senate, in order that they may give special consideration and 
special attention to the various matters that come within their 
jurisdiction. 

It is a farce to send this bill back to the committee and tell 
it that it has to send it right back here with certain amend- 
ments which you have decreed yourselves. Of course, it is the 
servant of the Senate, and it will have to do what the Senate 
directs. 

Sec. 7. That, with the approval of the Congress, such shipping board 
ma an A time sell the stock of such corporation owned by the 

Sec. 8. That the President of the United States is hereby authorized 
to charter, lease, or transfer such naval auxiliaries now belonging to 
the Naval Establishment of the United States as are suitable for com- 
mercial use and which are not required for use in the Navy in time of 
peace, and vessels belonging to the War Department suitable for com- 
mercial uses and not required for military transports in time of peace, 
and to direct or cause to be chartered, leased, or transferred vessels 
now owned and 3 3 Panama Railroad Co., to any corpora- 
tion now or hereafter organ as in this act provided, upon such terms 
and conditions as the shipping board, with the approval of the Presi- 
dent of the United States, shall ——— The vessels purchased or 
constructed by the United States through the shipping board, with the 
approval of the President of the United States, shall be of a type, as 
far as the commercial requirements of the foreign trade of the United 
States may permit, suitable for use as naval auxiliaries in the Naval 
Establishment of the United States. 

I think that provision is substantially the same as in the 
other bill. 

Sec. 9. That the President of the United States, upon giving to any 
such corporation in which the United States shall be a stockholder, 
through its president, vice president, secretary, or manager, notice in 
writing for such reasonable length of time as in his judgment the cir- 
cumstances require and will permit of his intention so to do, may take 
possession, absolutely or tem — 2 7 for use as nayal auxiliaries, of any 
vessel or vessels owned or leased by or otherwise in the possession of 
said corporation, and said corporation shall be entitled to a reasonable 
price or rental therefor, to be fixed by the shipping board, with the 
approval of the President: Provided, Phat if, in the judgment of the 
President, an emergency exists requiring such action he may take 

ion of any such vessel or vessels without notice. 

Sec. 10. That the shipping board shall make to Congress, at the be- 
ginning each regular session, a report of expenditures and nen ng 


under this act and of the operations of any corporaticu in which 
United States may have become a stockholder hereunder, 
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It seems that provision is no different from the last. Prob- 
ably it is a little different. 


Sec. 11. That for the purpose of carrying out the provisions of this 
act there is hereby sore out of any money in the prany os 


the United States not otherwise appropriated. the sum of $10,000,000, 
or, in lieu of such appropriation, the ry of the Treasury may 
sell Panama Canal bonds to the amount of $10,000,000 in addition to 
those provided for in section 3, and on the same terms, and set apart 
and use the proceeds thereof for such purposes. 

My recollection is that the last provision with reference to 
getting the $10,000,000 through the sale of Panama bonds is 
new and different from that in the other bills. 

Mr. President, that is the last substitute presented from the 
committee, but it is not the last proposition from the committee. 
On February 3d or 4th, there are two dates here, a bill was 
introduced by the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Gore], a ship- 
ping bill, with the same title as is found in these other bills, 
and providing for about the same things as the last substitute. 
I do not think I shall take the time to read it. It has a pro- 
vision in it somewhere that, I understand, meets the objections 
made by some of the Members on this side, and to a certain 
extent these provisions are incorporated in the motion, as I 
understand it, that the Senator from Florida presented to-day. 

Here is a provision in this bill that is different from these 
other substitutes, but I do not know whether it is the same as 
that presented in the motion to amend the motion to recommit 
or not. However, I shall read it: i 

And promene further, That said corporation shall make no charter or 
lease of any vessel to any corporation, firm, or individual for a longer 
period than 12 months, and said corporation shall in the charter 
or lease the rates, charges, and fares to be observed by such corporation, 
firm, or individual chartering or leasin such vessel or vessels as a 
maximum to be charged during the life of such charter or lease, and 
there shall be contained in said charter or lease a provision terminating 
the same whenever the charterer or the lessee shall violate any of its 
provisions. It is hereby made the duty of such corporation to take 
such steps as may be necessary to t te any such charter or lease 
whenever the corporation, firm, or individual, party to such charter or 
lease, shall violate the provisions of the same, 

Mr. President, as I said, I do not know whether the provision 
I have just read is exactly the same as the provision placed in 
the motion to recommit or not. It is intended to limit the power 
of this board with reference to leasing these boats, and as far 
as it goes I am rather inclined to favor it. It prohibits the lease 
for more than a year at a time. But that is very easily gotten 
around. These leases may provide for renewals, and there will 
be renewals, no doubt, from time to time indefinitely. But the 
really important provision or attempted provision is on page 6, 
beginning at line 15, which provides— 

That in making purchases of ships during the continuance of the 

resent European war no purchases shall be made in a way which will 
Aiskurb the conditions of neutrality. 

Mr. President, that proposition involyes the proposition upon 
which my opposition to this bill is most strongly grounded. The 
bill came here at the start, apparently with the sole purpose of 
acquiring interned ships. As a matter of fact, everybody knows 
that the only ships that can be purchased at reasonable rates 
under this bill are ships that are now idle in ports of the United 
States, because they are afraid to go out from those ports, be- 
cause they know if they do go out they will be captured or 
destroyed. So apparently the bill was introduced with the idea 
that the Government would acquire those ships. That was the 
only way the shipping facilities could be added to or increased. 

Prior to this war these ships were engaged in commerce. 
When the war came on they were driven out of commerce, and 
they were the only ships practically that were driven out of 
commerce. Other ships were destroyed; some ships were sunk; 
of course, they are gone. We can not get them back, even if we 
pass this bill. They can be replaced only by new ships. These 
ships interned in the ports of this country were the only ones 
that were available under this or any legislation we might pass. 

So the bill has been presented in the first place, and has 
been urged with apparently the avowed purpose of acquiring 
these ships and putting them in the foreign trade of the 
United States. 

Mr. President, when the question was raised by the Gov- 
ernment to acquire these ships and put them into commerce, 
which would involve us in trouble with some of the belligerent 
nations, the friends of the administration and some of the 
members of the official family and Senators on this floor at 
once came to the rescue with the legal argument that it would 
be no violation of neutrality to acquire these ships and operate 
them by the National Government. On this side some great 
Senators urged that it would be dangerous, that it was likely 
to involve us in war, that in the purchase of these ships we 
would purchase a quarrel and get into trouble. It was said 
that these Senators were afraid, that they were timid. Our 
friends on the other side were not afraid, they were not timid. 
They at once came with legal arguments and profound deduc- 
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tions and earnest statements to combat the legal proposition 
advanced on this side of the Chamber, arguing that we had 
the legal right to acquire these ships and operate them. 

Mr. President, I do not care very much about the legal propo- 
sitions. I have my ideas with reference to them, but it seems 
to me it ought to cause us to hesitate when we find that men 
of equal ability, of equal sincerity, of equal patriotism, differ 
with reference to the wisdom or the unwisdom of this course. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Washington 
will suspend for a momient. The Chair lays before the Senate 
a report of the Sergeant at Arms. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES, 
SERGEANT AT Anus 


February 9, 1915. 
To the PRESIDING OFFICER UNITED STATES SENATE, hs 


Sin: Pursuant to order of the Senate directing me to compel the 
attendance of absent Senators, I beg to report the following: 
Senator STERLING appeared on the floor at 3 o'clock a. m. 
Senator CAMDEN is 7 adr by clerk at the Dresden as not being in, 
— S 1 Sanar re 1 7 2 
ator SMITH o gan; his family a at 3. a. m. tha 
he had left one hour previous for Capitol. 


Senator Roor; clerk at Connecticut reports that h 
home to-night. `° = ö 


Senator Hirencock advised my office at 3.40 a. m. that he 
be down after a while. (Later) At 4.03 a. m. Senator 3 


W on floor. 

ade two trips to Senator Lopch’s, but was unable to get any 
response. Made two trips to Senator PornpgxtTer’s, but could get 
no response. Senator pu Ponr reported by family as having left the 
ss | last night. 

espec y submitted. 
CHARLES P. HIGGINS, 
Sergeant at Arms, United States Senate. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, as I was proceeding to say, 
when we find such a radical difference among men of such pro- 
found knowledge and sincere patriotism, it seems to me that 
very fact of itself ought to make us hesitate. It ought to make 
us seek a safe course, because we can not afford to take any 
chances on getting involved in this struggle. 

No, Mr. President; we can well afford to waive some strict 
rights. We can well afford—and I say it deliberately—to even 
wink at some violations of our rights in order to keep our citi- 
zens out of this strife. 

We see some newspapers, as the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
WurraĮms] said one day, not a thousand miles from here, that 
seem to want to get this country into this strife. They seem to 
have been trying to arouse the passions of our people. They 
seem to be trying to incite our people. They seem to want the 
war to come for some reason. I do not know why. 

Those same papers were urging us several months ago to 
march our armies into Mexico. Why? For what purpose? To 
protect some big landed proprietors down there. The Senator 
from Mississippi is not in favor of anything of that kind and is 
glad that we did not do it. I hope he will stand against any 
possible proposition here of involving us in this struggle. Let 
us not take any chances. We can not afford to do it. We, as 
the representatives of the people of this country, can not afford 
to take any chance on their behalf. They are going to suffer; 
they are going to have to fight, if there is any fighting done; 
they are going to have to die, if there is any dying done; they 
are going to have to furnish the boys to feed the cannon; they 
are going to have the broken hearts and the destroyed homes 
and suffer the horrors of war if it comes. 

Mr. President, we, as their representatives, can not afford to 
take any chances; and we are doing it with every Government 
ship that heads its way toward those belligerent waters. If I 
have a ship, if I operate it, I can fly the American flag; I can 
take some chances. But if I take the chances, if I run the 
risks, and if I get caught, the American people are not responsi- 
ble. I must suffer the loss, as I ought to do; my vessel is con- 
fiscated, as it ought to be; and if the prize court determines 
that I have violated the law, then the people of this country 


have no cause of complaint, and they will not complain; they 


will not even take a stand about it. 

If we had very many of those cases we would probably have 
a sentiment worked up in this country by and by that even 
where vessels flying our flag were properly taken there would 
be a great uproar that might lead us into war; but suppose the 
United States Government sends one of its own ships toward 
those ports and it is boarded by a foreign power, it would not 
take very many such instances as that to inflame the people of 
this country from one end of it to the other. If one of these 
ships owned by the Government was started from New Orleans 
to Bremen, and was stopped by a British cruiser, and boarded 
by a British officer, you would find some of the newspapers in 
this country with headlines occupying a whole page, crying out 
to the people to resent it; and they would do so. 
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Mr. President, it means more to board a ship owned by the 
United States as well as flying our flag than it does to board 
my ship flying the American flag. You may talk all you please 
about the legality of this and the legality of that in war, but 
war is war, and rules and regulations and laws and practices 
of peace fade away like the mist before the rising sun, when 
nations grapple in deadly conflict. 

If a couple of families are engaged in strife I may have a 
right to be around, I may have a right to be close to them; 
my land may come up close to theirs; I may have a right to 
come up and hang around; but, if I do, I am very likely to get 
into the trouble; I am very likely to get mixed up in it even in 
insisting upon my legal rights. I had better stay away until 
they get through their strife. 

Oh, Mr. President, when there is such a terrific maelstrom 
of passion, hate, bloodshed, crime, and pillage as is going on 
now in Europe, it seems to me that it is almost criminal for 
us to invite in the least degree any attacks from any of those 
enraged and infuriated peoples and nations. Why are we asked 
to take this risk? Because somebody is asked to pay a little 
more freight than usual for the transportation of his products. 
Oh, is it possible that the United States Senate can risk placing 
over against the lives and the happiness and the peace of our 
people a few paltry dollars, a few cheaper transported cargoes? 

Why, Mr. President, it is inconceivable to me, and I know 
that those who do not agree with me are just as sincere as I 
am, and just as desirous that this country shall be at peace as 
I am, and just as desirous that we should keep out of this 
trouble as I am. It seems to me that we are awfully reckless; 
it seems to me that it is possible we have gotten into a position 
where we do not just like to give up. We are all that way, more 
or less. We like to have our own way; and if we get started 
along a certain line to accomplish a certain purpose, if we have 
met with considerable opposition, we get a little stubborn and 
we want to carry out our purposes. While away down in our 
hearts we may know that we are not doing just exactly the right 
thing, we hate to give up; we hate to acknowledge that we are 
wrong; and we press on for the goal that we know we ought 
not to reach; and I sometimes think we have gotten into that 
position with reference to this legislation. Our friends on the 
other side have been pressing it; they have some pride in it, 
and they want to get it through; they want to pass it. They do 
not really think we are going to get into any trouble; they hope 
we will not get into any trouble, but they seem to be willing 
to take the chance. 

I saw in the paper the other day that one of the honored 
leaders on this floor on the other side said that if some of our 
ships were sunk or fired at there would be shooting back. I 
expect that is true; but let us keep our ships away from that 
place. We do not want to get to shooting back. We may have 
a right to go there, but let us not do it. We ought not to do it. 
We can not afford to do it. We are trustees of the people, who 
have got to bear the brunt; and if we get into war we do not ex- 
pect to do much of the fighting; we can not do much of it. We 
might be willing to go, but we ought not to take any chances 
until we are willing to go. 

The Senator from Mississippi [Mr. WIILIAus!] is a man of 
peace, I have heard him denouncing war in language far more 
vivid and eloquent than any I can use; I have heard him 
pleading for peace, and I have thought from what I have heard 
him say that he would go almost to any length to have peace, 
and yet I have heard him admit that human nature and the 
conditions and feelings of the people were such thut they were 
not ready and willing to go as far as he would go, and so in 
his philosophical way he has said that we must take conditions 
as we find them. While he would not approve of the code 
duello, yet back in the time when it was in operation, if his 
honor were attacked, of course he would resent it; but he 
hoped the time would come when things would not be settled 
in that way, and he is glad it has come now. He wishes the 
time would come when the disputes between nations would not 
be settled by war, and he hopes that time will come soon. I hope 
so, too, but it has not come; but we can keep out of it if we 
are careful, and there is no reason to justify us in putting 
ourselyes in a position where we might be involved in the 
trouble. 

Mr. President, this is a serious matter with me. It is the 
only proposition in this bill because of which I would feel 
justified, as I have said before, in using every power to defeat 
it; but I do feel that I am justified in doing that. There are 
others on this side who feel very much as I do. 

The committee has presented a proposition in the amendment 
to the motion to recommit trying to meet that situation. They 
are not doing it voluntarily; they are not doing it willingly; 
they are not doing it cheerfully; but they are doing it simply 


because they have to do it to get the votes to put their bill 
through, if they can get it to a vote. That is all they are 
doing it for. 

Have you framed up a provision that meets the situation, 
that saves us from the danger that we fear? What provision 
have you got? I do not know; I have not seen your motion; 
you have not had it printed. You presented it this afternoon 
and you insisted that we should proceed to consider it before 
it was printed and laid on our desks so that we could examine 
it. I do not know what it contains; I do not know whether it 
has this proposition or not, but here is what is in the Gore 
bill, which was offered the other day: 

And provided further, That in making purchases of ships during the 
continuance of the 15 590 European war no purchases shall be made in 
a way which will disturb the conditions of neutrality. ‘ 

Mr. President, that does not mean a bit more than the bill 
means now without it, because you have contended from the 
beginning that you would not do anything that would violate 
the conditions of neutrality. Nobody expects the administra- 
tion to deliberately do something to violate or disturb the condi- 
tions of neutrality; I do not think your President would do 
that willingly; I do not think the shipping board would do any- 
thing of that kind willingly. The trouble is that the President 
and the shipping board can not do all the things that are to be 
done under this bill; they will have to depend upon somebody. 
else; they will have to depend upon subordinates; they will 
have to act on their judgment. They are subject to influence— 
and when I say “influence” I do not mean corrupt influence; 
I mean that they will have the proposition presented to them 
from one side and from those who know their side. 

The Senator from Mississippi knows from experience here 
in the Senate how men can come before a committee repre- 
senting one side and make it look all right. You can see no 
flaw in their argument, no flaw in their reasoning; but some- 
body else versed in the business, knowing all the conditions 
and facts regarding it, comes before you, and, like a flash, 
points out the weaknesses in the previous argument. But 
these men will not have anybody to present the other side; 
they will have one side presented to them, and on that side 
they will act and prepare their recommendations, which will 
be signed by the President in a formal sort of way. So the 
matter will go through, and something may be done that de- 
velops into an unneutral act. Suppose the shipping board gets 
some ships in a perfectly proper way, without violating neu- 
trality, and starts them across the ocean. A ship may have a 
captain who is not under the control of the board when he 
gets out on the sea. You do not know then what he will do; 
he will take risks and chances. It will not make any special 
difference to him that he is running a Government ship any 
more than if he were running my ship. He will take chances 
against a belligerent submarine or a belligerent cruiser or a 
belligerent regulation, or something of that sort; and, like a 
flash from a clear sky, we may be involved in trouble. What 
good would that provision do? That provision amounts to 
nothing. Who is it who is to determine whether our acts are 
disturbing neutrality or not? Well, our people will determine 
what they will do. Belligerent nations will determine very 
largely what they will do; they will determine whether our 
acts are considered by them as unneutral, but you let them 
take a Government vessel and carry it to a prize court, and 
the people of this country would rise in indignation against it, 

No, Mr. President; this provision amounts to nothing. What 
you want to do, if you are going to do anything, if Congress has 
any policies that Congress wants to put into effect, is to declare 
it. Let us say, “ You shall not do so and so.” 

Why, Mr. President, my colleague [Mr. POINDEXTER] has of- 
fered an amendment to this bill that I should like to see in it, 
and if you will adopt it my speaking will stop, even though 
there are other provisions in the bill that I do not like. I will 
take a short time to tell you why I might not vote for the bill, 
and then, so far as I am concerned, let you come to a vote. I 
want to read his amendment, if I can find it. I have here all 
the amendments proposed to this bill. A good many of them 
were laid on the table Friday night when you were ordered to 
pass this bill. They will all be subject to be offered to this 
measure again. I do not know whether you will lay them on 
the table or not again. You did not have a very satisfactory 
experience before. I will read it, Mr. President. This is pro- 
posed as an amendment by Senator POINDEXTER : 

Add as a new section the following: 

“Sec. 12. That no ship shall be purchased under the authority of 
this act from a belligerent nation — 

Now, that is plain. That is simple. That is direct. That is 
a legislative declaration of policy which no Executive can vio- 
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late or will violate, and it does not impose any burden upon the 
Executive. It leaves him an Executive pure and simple. 
That no ship shall be . under — authority of this act from 


a belligerent nation nor the ci 

That is clear and definite. 

And no ship shall be operated by the United States, oi the shippin . 
board, nor the corporation provided for herein, nor any lessee the 
under the authority conferred by this act, to or from an — 2 port of a 
belligerent nation; nor to or from any European port during the con- 
tinuance of the present war in Europe. 

Mr. President, that will keep us free from any trouble. It 
will keep us free from any danger. It will save us from any 
risk. It will protect the interests of the American people 
clearly and completely. It does not leaye any discretion in the 
Executive that may be exercised and abused by some subordi- 
nate officer—none at all. Place beside it this senseless, mean- 
ingless provision: 

That in making purchases of ships one the continuance of the 
N European wür, no purchases shall be made in a way which will 

turb the conditions of neutcality. 

Why, that does not mean anything. That lets the Executive 
do anything. It leaves entirely to his judgment what shall be 
done. The people of the United States take all the risk. Why? 
For a few paltry dollars, a few cheaper freight rates which you 
hope for, but which only a few favored ones will ever get. 

Mr. President, those are the only two changes that I know of 
that the Gore bill proposes over this substitute that was 
brought in here on the 26th day of January. Why, that is only 
a little over a week ago, and yet they say we have been delay- 
ing this bill; and yet you did not bring out here the bill that 
you expect us to vote on until the 26th day of January. You 
did not bring out the bill that you expect us to vote on until the 
Sth day of February, 1915, with the end of the session only 
three weeks off, not a single appropriation bill enacted into law, 
only one appropriation bill passed through the Senate, the 
Democratic Party in full control of Congress, crying “ Economy, 
economy, economy,” practicing extravagance, extravagance, ex- 
travagance, appropriations piling upon appropriations, deficits 
piling upon deficits, special taxes piled upon special taxes. 

Oh, the promises you made to the people! How you are 
keeping them! You told the people that you would relieve 
them from the burdens and the oppressions of Republican 
laws, and you passed legislation that necessitated additional 
and greater burdens) What have you been doing ever since 
you got in? You have been talking and crying for emergency 
measures, emergency measures! You began just as soon as 
you passed your tariff law. You passed your tariff law pur- 
suant to your promise. You told the people that you would 
relieve their burdens of taxation, that you would lower the 
cost of living, that you would make greater the prosperity of 
the country. Ever since you passed that law you have been 
crying for emergency measures, and my dear friend from New 
Jersey [Mr. Martrye] has been appealing to us in fervid tones 
month after month: “ Pass an emergency measure, and bring 
relief and prosperity and happiness to suffering people.” We 
pass this emergency measure, and things get worse, and they 
come in with another measure, and they say: “ Pass this emer- 
gency measure, and that will bring you prosperity and happi- 
ness”; and we pass it, and things get worse and worse and 
worse. After you had passed the tariff law, and things did not 
come as you thought they ought to, then you said: “ We must 
stay in session, and we must pass a currency law.” I think 
the President said: “We have made you half free by the pas- 
sage of the tariff law; now, then, we must make you wholly 
free by passing a currency law.” We worked and we toiled and 
we strove about that, and we finally got a bill through. It was 
an emergency measure. We provided for a Federal Reserve 
Board. Everybody knew, for a long time before the bill was 
passed, that it would proyide for a Federal Reserve Board, and 
yet what was done? Were the appointments made promptly ? 
No. Months passed—months passed, with no Federal Reserve 
Board appointments. Why? What was the matter? Well, it 
looked to me as if they were afraid to put their system into 
effect, and when the stress came we had to depend upon the old, 
denounced Republican emergency measure for stability and 
streugth and relief in our financial system. 

After 6, 8, or 10 months the board was appointed. Names 
came in here. Some of them were not satisfactory. Some of 
them were opposed, and our friends said, Oh, let us pass them. 
Let us hurry them through now. We must confirm them 
promptly and quickly.” They wanted us to rush them right 
through. The Executive took all the time he wanted to appoint, 
but the Senate must hurry the confirmation. The Senate, how- 
ever, showed a little independence. Some of the majority ob- 
jected to some of the men whose names went in, and some of 
them had to be withdrawn and others were appointed. Finally 


we got the board, and finally we got the system established, but 
the prosperity did not come. Still we had trouble. The deficit 
was growing. The revenues were falling off, appropriations 
were piling up, and then what? Well, we must have an emer- 
gency tax. You relieved the people, as you said, of burdens at 
one end and piled on taxes at the other. No lowered cost of 
living, higher taxes, more imposition, greater burdens, vexatious 
investigations, and all that sort of thing. No wonder the condi- 
tions of the people got worse. No wonder their condition 
became worse; and then you said we must have what? “We 
must have a Trade Commission law. That will bring prosperity. 
That is an emergency measure that we need. That will tell 
business ‘where it is at.’ That will tell business what it wants, 
what course to take. That will bring them out of this slough 
of despondency and uncertainty and trouble in which they are 
now.” We worked on that bill until we finally got it through. 
It provided for a commission. No appointments have been made 
yet. Months have gone by, nobody has been appointed. What 
is the matter? Are you afraid to put it in operation? Are you 
afraid to put it into effect? Why do you not get the appoint- 
ments made? 

Oh, some of these days, along about the close of the session, 
these appointments will come in, and we will be told to put them 
right through. “Do not investigate. Do not look into them. 
The President has appointed them. Confirm them at once.” 
Do you suppose we will do it? Oh, I expect so. That is not the 
way to do, however. 

I hope the President will get good men. I have not any doubt 
that he is trying to get good men, but the longer he takes very 
likely the poorer men he is going to get. If there is any body 
of men that we ought to look into carefully as to their ability 
and their experience and their capacity, it is the members of 
this great commission. We ought not to be hurried about their 
confirmation, either. If they are held off until the close of the 
session before they come in here and we do not have time to 
investigate them, they ought not to be confirmed. What are 
you going to do? Suppose they come in here in a week or so; 
are you going to drop this bill in time to have them confirmed? 
Are you going to keep this bill before the Senate and preclude 
the consideration of all other legislation, all other bills, and 
the confirmation of these important officers if their appoint- 
ments should come in? You are going to be confronted with 
that possibility before long. 

Then you called for the Clayton bill, and you said that was 
an emergency measure. You said that was needed to set busi- 
ness free, to take the shackles off of business, to mark out the 
course it should follow, to make it free. We passed it. There 
does not seem to be very much activity under it. Nothing seems 
to be done. No results have followed—no prosperity. It is 
not worth the paper it is written on. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. THornron in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Washington yield to the Senator from 
New Jersey? 

Mr. JONES. I am very sorry, but I can not yield, Mr. Presi- 
dent. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. I wanted to ask whether the 
Senator believes it was unwise legislation, even though no re- 
sults have come? 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, the Senator has not done me the 
honor to be present all the time I have been speaking. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. No; but I have for the 
greater part of the time. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. You get them on that every time. 

Mr. JONES. Yes; I have “ got them on that,” as the Senator 
from Mississippi says. I explained my position with reference 
to these measures. I have supported the majority of the meas- 
ures of this administration. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. I know that; I realize that. 

Mr. JONES. I have not acted as a partisan on these meas- 
ures at all. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. No; I am willing to admit 
that. 

Mr. JONES. I supported the Clayton bill as it passed the 
Senate, but when it came back here in a conference report, with 
the things that were done to it I could not support it here then. 
I could not vote for it, and I did not. I did not think it was a 
wise measure then. I agreed with some of the friends on that 
side. I think I agreed with the Senator from New Jersey in 
reference to that measure. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. I know that. 

Mr. JONES. And I doubt if that measure does us any special 
good, but it was hailed as an emergency measure, I hope it will 
bring good results. We have not seen any yet. Then the war 
came on. Of course, that caused trouble. Of course, that dis- 
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turbed business. Of course, it disturbed almost everything. 
We must expect things of that kind, and you can not remedy 
those things by legislation. 

Why, Mr. President, as I said some time ago, I voted for the 
measure that was proposed here to help out the cotton people 
in the South. I yoted for that measure, not as a general prin- 
ciple but because of its applicability to the special conditions 
that existed in that country, and because of the very large 
number of our people that seemed to be very injuriously af- 
fected. It seemed to me from the stories that were brought 
here by the people from that section, that if the Government 
could not do anything to help them, it was a very impotent 
Government. So I was one of the few—I think there were 
only one or two on this side—who voted for that measure. 
It did not pass. The emergency has not entirely passed away, 
but the conditions are getting much better. They are prob- 
ably getting better just about as rapidly as they would if we 
had passed’ that legislation. I do not know. I hoped it would 
help out, but we did not get it. However, things are getting 
better, and I rejoice. 

I notice that they have worked up a loan pool, I think, of 
about $135,000,000 to help our friends down South, and I saw 
n statement the other day that only $12,000 had been applied 
for, They have not all got in a good condition, but they are 
getting better. 

Then there was another emergency measure. We must have 
ships, no matter when they were built, and bring them under 
the American flag, so as to furnish adequate transportation, 
largely for what? Largely for the southern country. I tried 
to get something for the Pacific coast. The great lumber in- 
dustry out there was prostrated, and I wanted to get some 
ships to carry lumber through the Panama Canal and get into 
the Atlantic market. I wanted to get into our home markets 
with our home products. They would not give them to me; 
they would not do it. But we had a measure for our southern 
friends. I do not know whether it has helped very much or 
not. I do not know just how many ships, but I think 50 or 60 
ships have been brought under American registry under that 
special act. But what kind of ships are they? They are largely 
old tubs; some of them 30 or 40 years old. 

I know this, that when I was on the Merchant Marine Com- 
mittee in the House several years ago, the testimony was 
uniform that the life of one of these ships is only about 20 
years, and that the underwriters would write it off at the end 
of 20 years. We know that our battleships last about 10 years, 
Yet we admitted under that law without inspection, with for- 
eign crews and foreign officers, 50 or 60 old ships, some of them 
34 years old of 3,000 tons. They did not amount to much. 
Several of them belonged to some big corporations that in times 
of peace would not sail under the American flag, because they 
would have to pay too high wages and haye to use American 
officers. So they went under foreign flags to get cheaper crews 
and cheaper officers, and then when danger came, like cowards, 
they came to the flag for protection, and they got us to admit 
them. They got us to let them come in with their foreign 
crews and foreign officers. They have come in with their for- 
eign officers for seven long years, with thousands of our own 
men idle, men competent to fill these places, yet this administra- 
tion pretends to be the friend of the people, the friend of the 
poor, the friend of the laborer. We have the United Fruit Co. 
and the Standard Oil Co. bringing their ships under our flag 
for protection. 

What do you want the legislation for? This is another 
measure now, and you want it for what? I have here the re- 
port of the Secretary of the Treasury, giving the letters upon 
which his recommendations for this legislation is based very 
largely. Both the Secretary of the Treasury and the Secretary 
of Commerce, for whom I have the highest respect and warm 
personal regard, are going about over the country reading let- 
ters to show the people the necessity for this legislation. What 
are they saying? ‘They are saying that we should have this 
legislation to help the farmers of this country, and they point to 
the high freight rates. 

Mr. President, this bill will not help the farmer. This bill 
is not intended to help the farmer by the people who are really 
behind it. This bill is a measure I will not say intended, but 
n measure that will place in the pockets of speculators, if it 
helps anybody, thousands of dollars at the expense of the 
Government. 

Mr. President, they say they want to help the farmers of the 
country. How will they do it? They say by furnishing them 
cheaper freight rates. The farmers of the country now and the 
grain people are not suffering. I thought I had all my docu- 
ments here, but I left one of my packages. However, I will 
have to tell you what it shows and then I will have to bring 


it over probably when I discuss one of the other divisions of 


the motion, which I may have to do. I have daily clippings 
showing the market reports at Chicago on wheat, oats, barley, 
rye, and things like that. 

Mr. WEEKS. And the London price? 


Mr. JONES. I am not particular about the London price. 


I do not care much about it. In Chicago they are getting 
what for wheat? One dollar and fifty cents, $1.60, and $1.65 
a bushel. Who is getting it? I do not know how it is in the 
East, but I know out in our part of the country most of the 
wheat was sold some time ago and the farmers are not going 


to get the benefit of the cheap rates you furnish by this legis- | 


lation. Who will get it? The men who are cornering wheat 


are the men who will get it. The exporters of wheat are the ` 


men who will get any benefit that comes from this bill. When 


my friend, the Secretary of the Treasury, goes about over the 
country telling the farmers and the people of the country that 
he wants this bill passed for their benefit, to give them a better 


price, I do not know what he is thinking about. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wash- 
ington yield to the Senator from North Dakota? 

Mr, JONES. I am very sorry, but I can not yield to my 
friend. I would like very well to yield, but I have refused to 
yield to others, and I must decline. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Washington 
declines to yield. 

Mr. JONES. Then take oats. I have kept track of the price 
of oats a little during the last three or four years because my 
brother-in-law has been raising oats in Illinois. What do I 
find? I find he had been getting about 28, 30, and 31 cents a 
bushel for oats, and he thought he was getting a pretty good 
price when he got 30 cents a bushel. What is the price of oats 
now in Chicago? My recollection is that the last quotation was 
either 60 or 80 cents a bushel. Sixty-odd cents for a bushel of 
oats is a great price. Are the farmers getting it? No; they 
have sold their oats. They are not going to get the benefit of 
any cheap rates that this bill will furnish, but the cheap rates 
will redound to the advantage of the speculator and the people 
who have cornered and secured the supply of oats in the coun- 
try and who will extort from their customers every dollar these 
necessities make possible, and every dollar saved in transporta- 
tion they will pocket. If they do not get the benefit, then the 
people across the water who buy wheat or buy flour will get 
the benefit in reduced rates. 

I had some clippings in my pocket here. It was just a news 
item, which stated that on account of the freight rates in Lon- 
don the price of wheat and flour was almost out of sight. 

Mr. GRONNA, Mr. President 

Mr. JONES. I am sorry; I dislike to refuse, but I have de- 
clined to yield to others, and I can not let the Senator in. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Washing- 
ton declines to yield. 

Mr. JONES. I will let the Senator in at another time, but 
I think it would be better for him to wait. I want to be 
courteous in this matter. I do not want to get in any belliger- 
ent attitude or furnish any reason for involving the belligerency 
of my friend. I am sorry that the people across the water are 
paying these high freight charges. I am sorry they have to 
pay such a big price, but I do not see why we should bring our 
people into danger to help those people out over there in a 
struggle they have brought on themselves, a condition, de- 
plorable as it may be, for which they themselves are responsible. 

Mr. President, I want to notice some of these letters, and 
I will bring the clippings in that I have later on so as to put 
them in the Record. I have this letter from the Treasury De- 
partment, signed by Mr. McAdoo, Secretary of the Treasury, 
and also signed by Mr. Redfield, Secretary of Commerce, send- 
ing letters down here with reference to the high charges of 
freight rates and showing the necessity for this legislation. I 
am not going to read all of it, but I am going to read as many 
things in it as may be advisable and call attention to what I 
think is an error in judgment and wrong deductions and so on. 

As I said, we may expect results just like we have them 
from the conditions that now exist in Europe. I can get letters 
from people in different parts of the country almost any time 
in the year and in almost any year showing how things are 
high in their locality or how things are low, and that they 
would be helped if the Government would do this and if the 
Government would do that. 

Out in my part of the country last year apples were allowed 
to waste in the fields. Why? Because we did not have any 
way to distribute them. Shall we say, then, because there are 
people in the country who want apples the Government shali 
go into the business of distributing apples? We would like to 
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have had it done. It would have helped us wonderfully. Our 
people suffered very greatly. 

I noticed in a paper the other day that some man sent his 
apples off to market and he got a bill for his freight after the 
apples had been disposed of and they did not pay the cost of 
transportation. There is something wrong. We ought to bend 
our efforts to try to correct a condition like that. My friend 
from New Jersey might think so, but I hardly think the Goy- 
ernment should go into the distribution of our apples. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. I think it would be a very 
helpful proposition for the Government to interpose. 

Mr. JONES. I think the Government could help some, that 
is true. I am not so set against those things as some of my 
friends are, but I would not be in favor of the Government 
going into the Yakima Valley and either stopping the production 
of so many apples or furnishing a market, buying up the apples 
there in order to maintain the price. I would not want them to 
do it. Yet that is what you propose to do in this case. 

Freight rates are high. Of course they are high. They are 
bound to be high. They must be high under present conditions. 
You can not reduce them by furnishing a few ships. Fifteen or 
thirty or forty or fifty ships would be a drop in the bucket, and 
the rates would not be reduced, except on what? Except on the 
products that are carried by the ships of the Government, 
that is all. Lou will not have enough ships to start from all 
the varlous ports of this country to all the ports of Europe. 
Suppose you have a ship to go from New Orleans and have 
not any to go from New York? Will the fact that freights are 
low or cheap from New Orleans affect the freight from New 
York? Not a bit of it. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. Have you ever seen a grocer 
coming into a town and lowering the price of eggs? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wash- 
ington yield to the Senator from New Jersey? 

Mr. JONES. No; I can not yield. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. Yet he has not eggs to supply 
everybody in the community. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Washington 
declines to yield to the Senator from New Jersey. The Senator 
from New Jersey will please not interrupt. 

Mr. JONES. No; but if a man comes into North Yakima and 
brings in some Iowa eggs and lowers the price there it does not 
affect the price at Waukegan. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. I do not know the distance 
between Waukegan and Yakima. 

Mr. JONES. I knew the Senator did not know, and that is 
why I used that example. That is the way it will be in this 
ease. The ships will only go from certain ports. Here is the 
great trouble with it, Mr. President: Take a railroad. I would 
rather have the Government operate a railroad than operate a 
ship. Why? Because when you have a railroad you know 
where the termini are. You know the line along which it is 
going to go. You know what competitors it is going to have. 
You know where their line is and where their termini are, and 
you know the business of one and the business of the other. 

Shipping is entirely different. Unless Congress says that 
these ships shall go from certain ports to certain ports you do 
not know where they are going. You leave it to whom? You 
leave it to a political board. That is where you leave it. You 
leave it to a board to which you and I and your colleagues and 
my colleagues would go upon the urgent request of our constitu- 
ents. In some of our big cities who would present to us their 
needs? They would say we must have a ship. If it is a Repub- 
lican board they might pay more attention to me than they 
would to you. If it is a Democratic board they might pay more 
attention to my Democratic friends than to me. They can send 
the ship from your port to mine or from my port to yours, or 
they can send a ship to the port of somebody else who had more 
influence than I. So you would have this business controlled 
and directed very largely by political pressure and political in- 
fluence, : 

Mr. President, it would bring about a condition of things that 
I think would be deplorable; and yet with all that, if you put 
the amendment of my colleague into the bill, I would simply 
state my reasons and objections to it and then let you pass it, so 
far as I am concerned. 

But I want to notice what this letter says. I do not think I 
will do that now. I think I will wait until I get the clippings 
that I have. I am going to take up these rules that this com- 
mittee has repealed and destroyed. I do not know whether the 
Senator was in here when I mentioned that or not. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. I think I was. 

Mr. JONES. The Senator knows what they have done then. 
There are so many substitutes here that it is hard to keep track 
of them. Here is one in the nature of a substitute repealing all 


these amendments, but it does not seem to be the one that I 


want. Yes; here it is. I want Senators to pay attention to this 
provision, because this is a serious matter, and I wish those who 
are here anyhow to notice, aud possibly we can get the caucus, 
at any rate, to consider this proposition, 

All rules and regulations— 

All rules and regulations— 
relating to or which affect shipping, navigation, or water-borne com- 
merce of the United States, heretofore made or published, by authority 
of law, shall only be and remain in force until midnight on the 31st 
day of December, 1915. 

Here [exhibiting] is all that I have been able to find of these 
rules and regulations. That is enough, though there may be 
more; but they are all repealed, nullified, and abrogated, and 
all the shipping of the United States anywhere and everywhere 
is put under the control and domination of this shipping board. 
Why that has been done nobody has said; I do not know; I 
do not know who suggested it; I do not know who proposed it; 
I do not know where it came from; but I want to say that, in 
my judgment, wherever it came from, they had a purpose and 
object in view in having that done; and it is a purpose and 
object which I think the Senate ought to know about and ought 
to investigate. 

I want to call your attention to these rules; I want to show 
you what they have done, and in order to do that I shall have 
to read more to the Senate than I should like to do; but the 
only way that we can get at these things is, of course, to 
examine them. I venture to say that my good friend the 
Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Martine] has not examined 
these rules; I venture to say that he does not know—I am not 
charging him with ignorance—what that provision of the bill 
means and what it does. As I have said, I sent to the various 
departments and asked them to send me copies of the rules and 
regulations that affected the water-borne commerce of the 
United States, and here [exhibiting] is what I have gotten so 
far. The first one is what? Rules for the St. Marys River, 
approved April 15, 1911. 

Now, then, why is it that they have to interfere with the 
St. Marys River? Why is it that they want to put the St. 
Marys River and the commerce on it under the control of this 
shipping board? Why is it that you want to put that com- 
merce under the shipping board? Is it possible that this sug- 
gestion came from the department? Is it possible that the 
Secretary of the Treasury and the Secretary of Commerce, 
who are the only ones who are to be on this shipping board, 
are trying to get all the power that comes with such authority 
as that? Is it possible that they want to take away from the 
War Department some of the control it exercises over naviga- 
ble streams? What has the War Department to say about it? 
Has the War Department been mentioned? Has the War De- 
partment been consulted? I do not know, but here it is. 

Rules for the St. Marys River. 


I must read this. Notice that we passed a special law for the 
anchorage and movements of vessels in the St. Marys River. We 
did not seem to think that the general legislation affecting navi- 
gation was sufficient for the St. Marys River, and we passed a 
mona act governing that river. What do we provide in this 

w 

Be it enacted, ete.— 


This is the act of April 26, 1906— 

That the Secretary of Commerce and Labor be, and he hereby is, 
authorized and directed to adopt and prescribe suitable rules and regu- 
lations governing the movements and anchorage of vessels and rafts 
in St. Ma River from Point Iroquois, on e Superior, to Point 
Detour, on e Huron, and for the purpose of enforcing the observance 
of such regulations the Secretary of the Treasury is hereby authorized 
to detail one or more revenue cutters for duty upon the request of the 
Secretary of Commerce and Labor on said river. 


After quoting the law which I have read, the regulation of the 
department continues: 


The officers of the Revenue-Cutter Service, who are directed to enforce 
the regulations prescribed by this rule, are hereb required and directed 
in case of necessity or when a proper notice has n disregarded to use 
the force at their command. 


Now, Mr. President, I want to ask the lawyers of this body 


what effect this provision has on that law? This provision says: 

The shipping board herein provided for shall propose such rules and 
regulations applicable to the shipping and water-borne commerce of the 
United States in lieu of those now in force. 

That is, those rules and regulations. This does not propose to 
repeal any law; it simply says the “rules and regulations” 
adopted pursuant to law are repealed, but it does not repeal 
the law. The law says: 


The Secretary of Commerce and Labor be, and he hereby is, authorized 
and directed to adopt and prescribe suitable rules and regulations gov- 
5 — the movements and anchorage of vessels and rafts in St. Marys 

ver. 
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Does the provision of the bill repeal the law? It does not 
say so. It simply annuls the rules and regulations that are 
adopted pursuant to law. It does not say that “all such in 
conflict herewith are hereby repealed.” 

Mr. CLAPP, Mr. President, may I interrupt the Senator 
from Washington? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wash- 
ington yield to the Senator from Minnesota? 

Mr. JONES. I think I will yield, if I can do so without los- 
ing the floor, because the Senator is going to answer a legal 
question. 

Mr. CLAPP. Any law that contravenes an existing law pro 
tanto repeals the existing law without containing any repeal- 
ing clause. This would repeal all the rules and repeal, by im- 
plication, all the laws that directed the making of rules, be- 
cause it would take the making of the rules from those various 
bodies to the body created by the pending bill. 

Mr. JONES. I doubt very much whether the language of 
this provision here would repeal the law. 

Mr. CLAPP. It would if it contravened it. 

Mr. JONES. Well, it does not contravene the law. It con- 
trayenes the rules and regulations. It annuls them, but it lets 
the law stand. 

Mr. CLAPP. No; it contravenes the prior law so far as the 
prior law was the authority for the making of the rules, trans- 
ferring the authority from that law to the pending bill, if it 
should become a law. 

Mr. JONES. Well, Mr. President, I want to read this, and 
I want to ask the Senator from Minnesota what effect the pro- 
vision in the bill has on this: 

That in the event of the violation of such regulations or rules of the 
Secretary of Commerce and Labor by the owners and masters or person 
in charge of such vessel, such owners, masters, or person in charge 
shall be liable to a penalty not exceeding $200. 

Is that a repeal? 

Mr. CLAPP. Is that a law? 

Mr. JONES. That is a law. 

Mr. CLAPP. No; that would not be a repeal, because there 
is nothing in the pending bill that contravenes it. 

Mr. JONES. But there is no penalty provided for. 

Mr. CLAPP. The penalty would remain. 

Mr. JONES. Oh, no; this is a penalty for the violation of 
rules made by the Secretary of Commerce. 

Mr. CLAPP, Exactly. 

Mr. JONES. These are not made by the Secretary of Com- 
merce. 

Mr. CLAPP. Oh, no. The law from which the Senator read 
first authorized the making of rules. That is the repeal of the 
prior law. That would transfer the making of the rules to 
another body. The law which the Senator read also contains 
a penalty for the violation of the rules, and that penalty 
would remain because it is not contravened by the pending 


bill. 

. Mr. JONES. Yes; but there is nothing to indicate whether 
the rules and regulations are repealed under this section. 
Mr. CLAPP. I think that under rules and regulations there 
could be no violation, but if there was the penalty would remain. 

Mr. JONES. Yes; but the Senator knows that criminal stat- 
utes are construed strictly. 

Mr. CLAPP. Of course they are construed strictly. 

Mr. JONES. But when it makes it a crime to violate a 
rule made by the Secretary of Commerce, does the mere fact 
that you take away from the Secretary of Commerce the power 
to make the rules make a man criminally liable for the violation 
of a rule made by somebody else? 

Mr. CLAPP. It does not make the violation depend upon the 
fact that the Secretary of Commerce makes the rule. 

Mr. JONES. The law says so. 

Mr. CLAPP. No. 

Mr. JONES. Yes, it does; and I want to read it to the 
Senator. 

Mr. CLAPP. The violation of the rule is followed by the 
penalty. 

Mr. JONES. It reads that in the event of the violation of 
any of the rules and regulations of the Secretary of Commerce. 

Mr. CLAPP. Exactly. 

Mr. JONES. That is not the shipping board. 

Mr. CLAPP. No; but it is the shipping rule governing the 
shipping. 

Mr. JONES. That is true. Well, Mr. President, my friend 
and I differ about that; but I do not believe that if you take 
the provisions of this bill you can punish anybody for the viola- 
tion of a rule made by the Secretary of Commerce, because he 
violates a rule made by the shipping board, and you do not 


provide any penalty for it. You do not authorize the board to 
provide any penalty for it. 

Mr. CLAPP. You could not do so. 

Mr. JONES. You do not. 

Mr. CLAPP. That is an authority you can not confer on 
them. Congress alone can provide the penalty. 

Mr. JONES. Well, Congress has not provided any penalty 
for violating the rules made by the shipping board under the 
provisions of this bill. So how will you punish anybody for a 
violation of it? We have not provided any penalty, and a man 
does not know, when he violates a regulation of the shipping 
board, that he is going to be punished, for there is no law—— 

Mr. CLAPP. He may not know the penalty, in any event; 
but, if he violates the law, he takes the consequences of a 
violation of it, whatever they may be. 

Mr. JONES. Oh, yes; but there is nothing in the law that 
2 penalty on him for violating a rule made by the shipping 

a 

Mr. CLAPP. If the law to which the Senator refers is lim- 
see I suppose it relates to violating the rules relating to ship- 
ing 

Mr. JONES. It relates to a penalty for violations of the 
rules relating to shipping on a certain river, made by certain 
officials, 
ace CLAPP. Well, then, there might be a very serious ques- 

n. f ; 

Mr. JONES. That is it; that is what the law does; that is 
what the law says. They have apparently let the law stand, 
but they have repealed all these rules and regulations. In my 
judgment, when it comes to the penalty for the violation of 
these rules, they will find that the courts will let the penalties 
out, and they will come in here asking us to revise the whole 
range of the navigation laws. At least that is a proposition 
that, it seems to me, our friends ought to look into very care- 
fully. I do not believe they have considered that at all. 

Mr. CLAPP. I think that is a point that the Senator and I 
would abundantly agree upon. The idea of repealing a stack 
of rules and regulations like that by one sweeping provision! 
Of course, it-will lead to interminable confusion. 

Mr. JONES. Rule 1 provides: 

RULE 1. These rules shall apply to the waters of the St. Marys 
River beyond Point Iroquois on ke Superior to Point Detour on 
Lake Huron, except those waters included in the St. Marys Falls 
oe The under these rules shall in all cases be over the 


I do not know what the shipping board will do with refer- 
ence to that. I do not know whether they will provide that the 
speed shall be speed over the bottom or something else. I do 
not know how they are going to find out about it. I do not 
know whether or not they are going to send somebody up the 
St. Marys River to look into the conditions. The Secretary of 
Commerce has agents and inspectors all over the country to 
advise him and recommend these different rules. Now, those 
employees are not made available for the shipping board, and 
we have not disposed of their services; they will stay under 
the Secretary of Commerce, I suppose, and there will come in 
here estimates for officials for the shipping board to look after 
the various rivers, and we will have to provide officers and 
salaries, and all that sort of thing. 

Then we do not know what sort of rules they will make. Of 
course, I do not assume that these are not good rules here, 
They may adopt them or they may not. Somebody up there on 
the St. Marys, who is dissatisfied with the way he is being 
treated, may charge that some favoritism is being used against 
him and get a Senator or Representative or somebody to come 
here and go before the shipping board and point out why he 
should be treated differently. Just look at the burdens that 
would be imposed on Senators and Representatives under a 
political organization having control of all the navigation in the 
United States. Why, Mr. President, it seems to me that the 
proposition is monstrous, unthinkable, and inconceivable. 

I now read rule 2: 

ag No paged of Aged gross cone N 75 aa Sages) ats it 5 5 

speed er 
—.— . — 8 point and the oak lights in Hay Lake 8 the 


northern end of the Middle Neebish Channel, nor between the post 
Lake and in Mud Lake marking the upper and lower 


Suppose that some fellow up there with a vessel that does 
not comply with the provisions of that rule comes down here 
to his Senator or Representative and asks him to go to this 
political board and get some special privileges with reference 


to the St. Marys River. Senators know enough about how 


things are done about the departments to know of the condition 
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of things that that would bring about. Notice in this connection 
that the bill gives the shipping board the right to make these 
special arrangements. Listen to it: 


In the rules and regulations hereby adopted and authorized to be put 
in force, different classes of shipping, na tion, and the water-borne 
commerce may be appropriately and differently treated and provided for. 


Giving almost all sorts of authority to this board. They may 
provide for discriminations, rebates, impositions, oppressions, 

and all sorts of influences. 

Rule 8 provides: 5 

Rute 3. No vessel of 500 ‘ie tons or over shall pass up the West 
Neebish Channel nor down the Middle Neebish Channel except vessels 
making a regular local stop on these channels and vessels bound in or 
out of the St. Joseph or Lake George Channels at Harwood Point. 

The chances are, as soon as this is adopted, that there will 
be some owner of a ship coming down here wanting to modify 
that rule and give him the right, because they are under 500 
tons, to do certain things that are prohibited by this rule; and 
if the board say, We do not think we can do it,” what will he 
do? He will come right up here to his Senator or Representa- 
tive and ask him to go there to that board, and he will make 
his showing. There will be nobody there to combat it, and he 
will make a strong showing, and before his competitors up there 
know what is happening they will be put out of business. That 
is what they have done in this bill, at one fell swoop, on the 
St. Marys River, a little bit of a river away up here somewhere, 
I do not know where; yet we must put it under this shipping 
board. We started it out with a shipping board to run the 
yessels of the United States, and it ends up by running all the 
commerce of the whole United States. I want the amen-corner 
people to realize what that is, and I want the amen corners out 
in the Puget Sound country to know that after a certain date 
in this year all the shipping in Puget Sound will be put under 
the control of a political board located in Washington City; and 
I want them to understand that the board will be controlled for 
a while by a political body to which I do not belong. 

Rute 4. No vessel shall pass or approach within one-quarter mile of 
a vessel bound in the same direction in rit i those portions of the 
channels where is restricted to 10 statute miles per hour, except 
between Bayfield Rock and the St. Ma Falls Canals, and, for upbound 
8 only, between Vidal Shoal and Black Gas Buoy No, 3, off Brush 

If there is somebody that wants to take a little different 
course from that up there on the St. Marys River they will 
come down here to this board, or to their Congressmen and 
Senators, and ask to have the privilege granted to them to go 
in a different way. $ 

Tugs without tows and local passenger boats under 500 gross tons 
are exempt from this rule, 

Now, then, about the first thing they will do will be to come 
down here to get this board to put these vessels of less than 
500 tons under this rule. They will go to this shipping board 
and say that that rule is injurious to their business; that it is 
running them into bankruptcy; that it is an unjust regulation. 
We can not pass this bill intelligently without knowing some- 
thing about these rules and regulations that they propose to 
repeal and do away with. We can not do it. 

My dear friend the Senator from Louisiana suggests that 
the St. Marys River is a very important river between the 
Great Lakes, and that through it there passes a tremendous 
commerce, more than enters Liverpool. I think that is true. 
That is all the more reason why it should not be under the 
control of a political board. That is all the more reason why 
these ships of a limited tonnage in going through this canal 
should not be placed at the mercy of the great and powerful 
craft that can bring their pressure to, bear on this political 
board. 

No, Mr. President; I can not believe that the committe knew 
what they were doing when they put that provision in this bill. 
It certainly will be interesting to know, and I hope my friend 
from New Jersey [Mr. MARTINE] will find out where that sug- 
gestion came from, who proposed it, who wants to take all the 
water-borne commerce of this country and put it under a politi- 
cal board. Why not leave this board that we are providing to 
operate Government ships in control of the business that it is 


designed to handle? Why take it and spread it all o¥er the 


United States? Is there anybody who can suggest any good 
reason for the action that has been taken? 

Why, they say that this is intended as a temporary measure. 
There is nothing temporary about that. If you get a lot of 
officers established with salaries under that provision, you will 
never get rid of them. If you try to get rid of a single officer 
that you think is absolutely unnecessary in the running of this 
Government, you know what trouble it is to do it. 

Let us see some more of these rules: 


Rute 5. Any vessel approaching a tug towing a dredge or scow 
moving in the same direction may pass such tow by giving a signal 


indicating upon which side the vessel desires to pass, and it shall 
be the duty of the pilot of the tug to sheer clear of the side of the 
channel indicated and give the vessel all possible room. 

Well, probably they will carry that out all right. 

Ruy 6. No vessel or raft shall anchor in any of the improved chan- 
nels nor off Big Point within one-quarter mile of the waterworks intake 
crib, except vessels in distress or under stress of weather. 

wee | vessel or raft so anchored shall at once shift anchorage as di- 
rected by the supervisor of anchorages. 

Now, that says that anybody violating that rule shall get 
away from there at the direction of the supervisor of anchor- 
ages—not the Secretary of Commerce and Labor. Of course, I 
suppose this shipping board will provide that somebody else 
shall order these boats around. To whom will they give the job? 
This supervisor of anchorages, I have no doubt, is a civil-service 
man, a man independent of politics—a permanent position. 
You do not disturb him. You do not take away his office. You 
do not take away his salary. You do not provide that he shall 
act under the shipping board. Now, who is going to do that? 
The shipping board will designate somebody, and you will have 
to provide the salary, and you will never get rid of him. 

Talk about unnecessary offices! Talk about increasing the 
offices! Talk about extravagance! Talk about economy! You 
talk about it in your platforms. You do not do much about it 
here. You have increased the offices more during the last two 
years than in all the four or five years preceding, and we do not 
know yet how many offices you have provided for and have cre- 
ated, and we do not know how many offices you will provide for 
under this bill, necessitated by this change in the law. Why 
disturb this situation? 

They talk about the regulations affecting our navigation and 
interfering with the development of it. Are you going to sim- 
plify them? How? Why, you are going to make it “confusion 
worse confounded” by this legislation. You will make it so 
that the ship man will not know what he is up against. He will 
not know what rules he has to obey. He will not know who is 
entitled to order him about. He will not know what penalties 
he is subject to. Is it possible that the Democratic majority 
knows what it is doing in that provision? If it does, we want to 
know, and we hope you will tell us. 

Rute 7. Vessels towing, while engaged 
tow lines or droppin: cr tuning up tows ap Snes bent Ien 8 
ing, anchoring, or hoisting anchor; vessels loading or discharging 
stores from boats alongside; and vessels awaiting supply boats are re- 
quired to haul clear of the ranges when possible and to permit the 
unobstructed passage of other vessels. 

RULE 8. No vessel is allowed to tow more than one vessel through 
any of the improved channels unless the vessel moves the tow at least 
5 miles per hour over the bottom, and no vessel of 10 gross tons or 
over shall navigate the improved channels under sail power alone, 

Mr. President, you will find all sorts of influences coming 
down here to have that rule modified. They will not want to 
be limited as that rule limits them. There will be owners of 
vessels that tow other vessels coming down here and saying 
that if they are allowed certain rights and certain privileges 
it will not injure the canal; it will not injure the river if they 
give them a little more privilege, a little more extensive right, 
and if they do not get what they ask they will come to the 
Senator or the Representative and ask him to go down to the 
board and help them present their case. Why, Mr. President, 
it is really surprising how many of the people think that all a 
Senator has to do to get something from a department is to go 
down and ask for it because he is a Senator. : 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Will the Senator from Wash- 
ington suspend his remarks until the Chair can lay before the 
Senate the latest return of the Sergeant at Arms? [Reading:] 


SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES, 
SERGEANT AT ARMS, 
February 9, 1915—6.30 a. m. 
To the PRESIDING OFFICER OF THE SENATE. 

Sin: Pursuant to the order directing me to compel the attendance of 
absent Senators, I beg to report the following: 

Senator GALLINGER spore in the Senate at 4 a. m. 

At 4.40 I communicated the order of the Senate by phone to Senator 
8 who said that he was sick, but that he would report as soon 
as possible. 

At 4.50 a. m. I communicated the order of the Senate by phone to 
Senator TOWNSEND, who said that he was not feeling at all well, but 
that he would report as soon as possible. 

At 5 a. m. Senator CrawrorD and Senator McLean appeared on the 
floor of the Senate. 

I am informed at residence of Senator O'Gorman that the Senator 
left for New York last night on account of sickness in family. 

Up to the present I have been unable to learn the whereabouts of 
Senator BANKHEAD. 

Very respectfully, CHARLES P. HIGGINS, 
Sergeant at Arms United States Senate. 


Mr. JONES. Mr. President, we have in our State a great 
deal to do with the Interior Department. A great many people 
have trouble with their land claims, and they seem to think that 
all we have to do to get their claims established is to go up to 
the Secretary of the Interior and ask him to do it. The Secre- 
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tary of the Interior, of course, is a Cabinet officer. He is a 
political appointee, but most of those under him are civil-service 
people and act pretty independently in politics; but here are 
rules and regulations put under an entirely political board, and 
that, so far as any provisions of this act go, will have nothing 
but political appointees under them. There is no provision in 
this bill that the employee shall be under civil service; none at 
all. They will hire whomever they please, pay them whatever 
they please, and we will have to make the deficiency good. The 
people will have to put up for it. The people of the amen cor- 
ners throughout the country will have to make good these 
deficiencies. They will have all the commerce of the country 
turned over to this political board. 

Mr. President, here is rule 10. I will not read all these rules. 
I have not the time and I have not had the time heretofore to 
read them all, and I do not want to use the time unnecessarily. 
I have confined myself to this bill. I would not read any of 
these rules if I thought any of the members of the committee 
really knew what they were doing. I would not read any of 
these rules if I thought the majority of Senators knew the effect 
of this provision in their bill. I do not believe they do. I think 
the chances are that we will have to amend this motion a little 
bit further and provide for striking out these provisions and 
let this board be confined to the real purposes and objects of 
this measure. Let them confine their operations and their au- 
thority and their influence and their power to the ships that 
they propose to construct and purchase and operate as Govern- 
ment vessels. Let us not disturb the rules that have been made. 

Mr. President, how have these rules been made? They have 
not been made on the spur of the moment. They have been made 
after yery careful consideration, after very thorough investiga- 
tion of the different localities and the different needs of the 
different localities. They are made to fit the condition of each 
locality, and what earthly reason is there for disturbing the 
situation? 

Rafts are required to use the Old or Lake George Channel. When 
lying by they shall be moored clear of the’ channel. From Harwood 

oint to Mud Lake crib gas buoy they will move only when and as 
directed by the supervisor of anchorages. 

Rafts originating in Hay Lake shall be moved only at such time and 
under such conditions as the supervisor of anchorages may direct. 

Mr. President, who will handle that under these rules and 
regulations? Has this board any authority over that supervisor 
of anchorages? This bill does not disturb him in his position, 
but I find no authority anywhere to this board to use him. I 
find nothing here that gives them authority over him to direct 
what he shall do and what he shall not do. 

Suppose this board should select somebody else to do this. 
They will provide for another officer and we shall have to pro- 
vide for the salary. Then we will find people coming in here 
wanting different privileges with reference to their rafts. Some 
of them will come down here and claim that the rafts ought to 
be allowed to use some other channel than Old or Lake George 
Channel. They will contend that to have them confined to that 
channel is a great inconvenience and a great expense. They 
will ask to be allowed to have their rafts somewhere else, and 
if this board does not feel disposed to grant their requests they 
will come right up here to the Capitol and ask their Senators or 
Representatives. 

RULE 14, Whenever vessels collect in any part of the river by reason 
of fog, smoke, ice, or the obstruction of any of the channels, the super- 
visor of anchorages shall direct and control their anchorage— 

The supervisor of anchorages comes in there again. He has 
some more duties that he is going to be deprived of, and I do 
not know who will be in his place— 
shall direct and control their anchorage and their movements through 
such channels as the engineer in charge of the improvements of the 
St. Marys River may declare open and under such restrictions as to 
order, speed, and towage as the engineer in charge of the improve- 
ments in the St. Marys River may deem necessary to facilitate and 
expedite the passage of commerce. Regular scheduled boats carrying 
passengers or mails may be advanced in order, and any vessel not ready 
to move when directed will lose her position. All vessels are required 
to yield prompt and implicit obedience to the directions of the super- 
visor of anchorages. 

Will this board keep the engineer in charge in control of these 
matters as he is now, or as soon as our friends find out that 
this is a political board and that they are political positions to 
which they may be appointed, will they come down here and 
ask their Senator or Representative to secure those positions 
for them, point out how they can handle this matter much 
better than the engineer, and suggest that they be selected for 
this place instead of the engineer? $ 

Mr. President, that is all I shall read with reference to the 
rules for the St. Marys River. There are a great many more 
here, but I shall not take the time of the Senate at this early 
hour in the morning to read them. ; 


I have here the rules and regulations relating to the an- 
chorage and movement of vessels in the harbor of Chicago. 
These are special rules applying to a special locality. They 
are not general rules, but special rules. 

Why is it that this committee proposes to take this special 
locality out from under the law that was passed for it, to 
take it out from under the rules which have been adopted 
after great care and consideration, and put it under a board 
that does not know anything about such things? 

If they would provide that the officers should serve who now 
fix these rules, under whose direction and supervision these 
rules are adopted, it would be a little different. I shall point 
out directly where the law provides that a certain body must 
get together once every year to revise the different rules, a 
hody composed of supervisors of different districts all over 
the United States, men who are thoroughly familiar with their 
locality, who come here to Washington City and meet annually 
and talk over the situation and point out what ought to be 
done, and make such changes as ought to be made, as they have 
learned by experience should be made. There is nothing in this 
provision here that warrants the idea that this board will 
make use of those people. There is no authority here allow- 
ing the board to do it. These people act directly under a law. 
They do not act under rules and regulations prescribed by 
anybody, but they act under positive provisions of law. There 
is no provision in this bill as proposed which makes those 
people subordinate to the shipping board. 

Now, here are the rules with reference to Chicago. Are 
there any interests in Chicago that want any changes made 
in those rules? If there are, what will they do? They will 
bring their influence to bear upon this board to get whatever 
changes they want. They come to the officials now, but they 
come to officials who are largely free from political influence. 
They know that they will get a square deal and that is all. 
But when it comes to political matters, political official influ- 
ence is very different. They do not use corrupt influence; I 
do not mean that. They do not consider that it is wrong 
to come and ask us a political favor, that they shall have some 
special treatment, 


We ought not to subject any board that we provide to the 
possibility of those influences. We shirk our duty when we 
do it. If we propose to haye this board handle these things, we 
ought to provide the machinery and we shall have to provide 
the machinery. We ought to make that board free from polit- 
ical influences. If this board is to be a permanent board we 
ought to make it very much like the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission and provide a long term for the officials, and provide 
that they shall go out of office at different times, and make them 
free and independent of the President after they have been ap- 
pointed and confirmed by the Senate. 


Now, we passed a special law with reference to anchoring 
in the port of Chicago. I am going to read it: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the pres of Commerce and Labor be 
authorized and directed to define and establish anchorage grounds for 
vessels in the harbors of Chicago and waters of Lake Michigan, ad- 
jacent thereto, to adopt suitable rules and regulations in relation to 
the same, aud also to adopt suitable rules and regulations governing 
the use of marked Inshore channels in Lake Michigan, in front of the 
city of ees and to take all necessary measures for the proper 
enforcement of such rales and regulations. 


So, I want to ask, suppose this board is authorized to nullify 
these rules and make other rules, does it have the authority to 
take the necessary measures for the proper enforcement of the 
rules? Probably it has. It states that they shall impose such 
rules and regulations applicable to the water-borne commerce 
of the United States in lieu of those now in force. They do not 
say that they have power to enforce them. 

Sec. 2. That in the event of the violation of any such rules and regu- 
lations by the owner, master, or person in charge of any vessel, such 
owner, master, or person in charge of such vessel shall be Hable to a 
8 of $100, and the said vessel may be holden for the payment 
of such penalty, and may be seized and proceeded against summarily 
by libel for the recovery of the same in any United States district 


court in the district in which such vessel may be, and in the name of 
the officer designated by the Secretary of Commerce and Labor, 


Mr. President, vou will note that that provision of law is a 
little different from the one that I read with reference to St. 
Marys. The St. Marys River provision says specifically that 
a violation of the rules made by the Secretary of Commerce 
shall be punishable so-and-so. The Secretary of Commerce does 
not make the rules under this bill. The question, then, is 
whether anybody could be convicted for a violation of these 
rules and punished according to the penalty provided in the 
statute for a violation of the rules made by the Secretary of 
Commerce. This provision simply provides for a penalty for 


a violation of the rules made pursuant to this statute. 
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Now, then, probably there might not be any question under 
that as to a punishment for violating these rules made by the 
new authority. . 

Then the rules proyide as follows: 

Ruts 1. United States exterior bréakwater anchorage, within lines 
running from Chicago Pierhead Light on North Pier, Chicago River, to 
the easterly and westerly ends of exterior breakwater and a line 
parallel to said breakwater, 2,000 feet southwesterly from the same. 

If there is anybody dissatisfied with those limits, the interest 
in Chicago that is interfered with because of those limits will 
be coming down here just as soon as this legislation is passed, 
trying to get the board to change those rules or those limits. 


house sli 

on the Bf line of the new lake-front park (Grant Park), 300 
south of the south side of the Randolph Street Pier and north of a line 
drawn east from Van Buren Street; or south of a line drawn west 
from the north end of the southerly breakwater, but not within 100 
feet of the southerly breakwater nor within 50 feet of the dock line 
of the new park, nor within the yacht anchorage described in rule 3. 

Mr, President, if a large vessel measuring 50 tons and over 
will anchor at a certain point some of these people will com- 
plain about the limits and will ask this board to change them. 
Some people who are excluded by reason of the tonnage given 
here will ask that the limit of tonnage be changed so as to help 
them and give them some advantage, and if they do not get 
what they want by requesting the board they will go to their 
Senator and their Representative and they will make their 
showing. They will have their plats and they will have their 
statistics and their maps, and they will have to go down there 
and try to get the board to change it in accordance with the 
wishes of these people. 

The chances are that the first who come here and get their 
case presented will get some special privilege of some kind. 

Mr. President, our Democratic friends denounce special priv- 
ilege, but under the provisions of this bill there is an opportun- 
ity for the granting of more special privileges than I venture to 
say is contained in any statute on the books to-day. In lines 
5 to 25, on page 7 of this substitute bill, is such power given to 
a political board as no board in this country ever had before. 

What does water-borne commerce of the United States amount 
to? Fifty million tons a year pass through the Sault Ste. 
Marie Canal alone, and when you take all the rivers of the 
country 

Mr. WEEKS. There is more in that one canal than in all 
the rivers and canals of Germany. 

Mr. JONES. Yes; in that one canal, the Sault Ste. Marie, 
there is more tonnage than on all the rivers and canals in Ger- 
many, as suggested by the Senator from Massachusetts. Yet 
that is just one. There are the Mississippi River, the Ohio 
River, the Cumberland, the Tennessee, the Kanawha, the Po- 
tomac, the Delaware, the Missouri, the Great Lakes, Puget 
Sound, the harbors of the coast, the harbors of the Gulf, the 
rivers running into the Gulf, the rivers in all our Southern 
States, for which we are appropriating millions and millions of 
dollars for navigation purposes. The control of all this tre- 
mendous commerce is transferred by lines 5 to 25 of this bill to 
this political shipping board. 

I hope the Amen Corners all over the country will think about 

that. I hope they will try to study out in their own minds why 
it is that this committee has reported a proposition of that kind. 
I want them to understand that that is not contained in any of 
the other bills or substitutes that is offered to the Senate. That 
provision was never mentioned on the floor of the Senate until 
it was reported in the substitute; at least, it was never men- 
tioned publicly, nobody has referred to it, nobody had the least 
idea that anybody was thinking about a proposition of that 
kind. - 
Now, we come to Chicago, with all its great commerce and 
all its great interests conflicting, the competing interests trying 
to get advantage of another, great or small, all given the privi- 
lege of coming down here to a political board and trying to get 
privileges that appear to be small, but that might amount to 
thousands and hundreds of thousands of dollars in their busi- 
ness in a year. 

Mr. President, I am not going to take the time of the Senate 
to read all these rules, Here are some that I am going to read. 
The general regulation : 


No vessel shall tie up to or anchor within 100 feet of any United 
States pier or breakwater. 


This anchorage ground may be valuable; it may be very de- 
sirable; it may be very convenient. Here some interest says 
“There is no use to shut me out 100 feet from the breakwater 
by a Government pier; let me come up to 50 feet or 75 feet.” 
Ile presents a showing, convinces the board that no harm can 
be done, and convinces the board that no discrimination will 


ete., and 


occur. The board might not hear the other side. Then, the 
first thing the other interest knows is that somebody is per- 
mitted to anchor within 75 feet of the United States pier or 
breakwater instead of a hundred feet. 

Mr. President, here are some more rules and regulations not 
general, not applying to any general locality, but applying to a 
particular place or a particular locality. Here are rules and 
regulations relating to the anchorage of vessels in the port of 
New York. 

Mr. President, New York is quite a city. Anchorage ground 
there is very important and very valuable. Anchorage rights 
and privileges might be of tremendous benefit and of tremendous 
advantage. Some great steamship company, by securing special 
consideration or a special regulation, might be given a decided 
advantage over a competitor. You take all these rules and regu- 
lations, which have been provided and adopted after great care, 
and you annul them, you actually declare them null and void 
after a certain date of this year. How are they to be replaced? 
They are to be replaced by a political board, by a board that is 
naturally subject to political influence and political pressure. 
I have not any doubt that there is considerable pressure from 
interests in the city of New York not only in regard to ship- 
ping legislation, but in regard to other legislation; I have not 
any doubt that great interests there will use every possible 
method to influence a decision in their favor. These rules were 
adopted in 1911. They were adopted under a special statute of 
the United States, under which the Secretary of the Treasury, 
now the Secretary of Commerce, - 
is authorized, empowered, and directed to define and establish an an- 
chorage ground for vessels in the bay and harbor of New York, in the 
Hudson and East Rivers, and to adopt suitable rules and regulations in 
relation thereto, and to take the necessary measures for the proper en- 
forcement of such rules and regulations. 

Mr. President, it seems that Congress deemed it wise to pro- 
vide that the same authority that established the anchorage 
grounds in the harbor of New York should also be the author- 
ity for establishing the rules and regulations with reference to 
their use. For some reason—I do not know what—Congress is 
now asked to change that; and, instead of allowing the au- 
thority that fixes the anchorage ground to establish these rules 
and regulations, it provides for a political board to do it, and 
places it all under the authority of the shipping board, that 
started out with the idea of having nothing to do with anything 
except vessels owned and operated by the United States through 
the proposed corporation. But they must change that. In this 
great district, in this great hive of industry, they must put all 
the shipping, big and little, great and powerful, under the 
shipping board. 

One of the rules that they have provided here is: 

The following-described 3 froma for vessels in the bay 
and harbor of New York and in the Hudson and Bast Rivers, respec- 
tively, are hereby defined and established, and the following revised 
rules and regulations governing the same are published for the govern- 
ment of the owner, master, pilot, or other persons having charge of a 
steam vessel towing or otherwise conducting a vessel to an anchorage 
in 8 pore oa New York, pursuant to the act of Congress: approved 

These rules and regulations and anchorage grounds have been 
fixed since 1888, and those who have had cliarge of them have 
improved the regulations and the rules as the result of these 
many years of experience. Now we are going to wipe it all 
out and we are going to leave it to a political board. Here is 
one of the rules: 

(a) Vessels shall anchor only within the following specified limits, 
and a vessel anchoring within any of the below-described boundaries 
must anchor entirely within said boundaries, so that no portion of the 
3 extend beyond said boundary veering chain or when riding to 
5 (e) Permits may be granted by the supervisor of anchora; 
ing plants to anchor in the channel for the purpose o 
sunken propery subject to his supervision. Such wrecking plants must 
comply wi 1 the navigation laws in regard to lights, fog signals, 
in granting such permit the Government assumes no responsi- 


to wreck- 
recovering 


Who will this board provide shall grant permits to wrecking 
plants to anchor in the channel for recovering sunken property? 
Will they provide that the supervisor of anchorages shall do 
this, or will there be some hungry, rapacious, political hench- 
man in the city of New York—where there is no polities, where 
everybody is patriotic—will they provide that some of these 


people shall handle this proposition and put them in a position 


where they can not only discriminate in favor of one man as 
against another, but also receive bonuses or something of that 


sort? I have heard of such things in New York. I hope that 
the great shipping business of that port will not get under such 


influences. I know they will not if my friend from New Jersey. 
[Mr. Martine} can have his say about it. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. We shall guard against those 
people. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wash- 
ington yield to the Senator from New Jersey? 

Mr. JONES, Well, I am glad to have the suggestion made 
by the Senator. I know that we can count on him in trying to 
get these matters corrected, and I hope he will use his influence 
to have this provision stricken out. I think he can see the use- 
lessness of it, as well as the great danger that there is in it; 
and if he can not do it on the floor of the Senate then his caucus 
or his committee ought to strike it out. It can not hurt this 
bill to strike that out. It will not affect any of the vital parts 
of the bill. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. I am fearful, Mr. President, 
that the Senator—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wash- 
ington yield to the Senator from New Jersey? 

Mr. JONES. For a question. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. The Senator accords to me 
entirely too much influence, I am an exceedingly modest mem- 
ber of my party. 

Mr. JONES. Yes; I know; but the Senator is a very earnest 
member of his party. 

Mr. NORRIS. Will the Senator yield to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wash- 
ington yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. JONES. I do not believe I can, Mr. President, just now. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Washington 
declines to yield to the Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. NORRIS. I want to ask a question. 

Mr. JONES. I have before uniformly refused to permit 
interruptions or questions, though I am very sorry to do so. 

Mr. NORRIS. May I interrupt the Senator for any other 
purpose? 

Mr. JONES. I have really refused interruptions except 
when somebody, just like the Senator from New Jersey, volun- 
teered some information. I dislike to yield to my dear friend 
from Nebraska, I feel that I should maintain as nearly a neu- 
tral attitude as possible. ; 

Mr. NORRIS. Well, I hope the Senator will let me ask him 
a question. I want to know how it could possibly be 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wash- 
ington yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. NORRIS. I wanted to know how it could possibly be that 
the Senator from New Jersey has no influence on that side. It 
seems to me he is supreme over there now. I do not see any 
other Democrat in the Chamber. 

Mr. JONES. That is a question, of course, that I can not 
answer. I know what the result would be now if we could 
have a vote without anybody else coming in. I know that that 
item would go out of this bill. 

Mr. NORRIS. Will not the Senator yield for me to make a 
motion to adjourn? 

Mr. JONES. No, Mr. President; I can not yield to the Sena- 
tor now. 

Here are some more rules. These are pilot rules for the 
Great Lakes and their connecting and tributary waters. They 
are for a special place now; for the Great Lakes; they are 
special rules and regulations with reference to the pilots on the 
Great Lakes, and they have been established for a long time. 

A pilot is a very desirable man in connection with a boat 
traversing dangerous waters. He is a very desirable man, even 
in safe waters, and the regulations and rules which have been 
framed and have grown up with reference to his calling ought 
not to be disturbed lightly, and they ought not to be put under 
any political influence. These rules were adopted under an act 
section 3 of which provides: 


Sec. 3. That the Secretary of Commerce of the United States shall 
have authority to establish all necessary regulations, not inconsistent 
with the provisions of this act, required to carry the same into effect, 


Now, listen: 


The board of supervising inspectors of the United States shall have 
authority to establish such regulations to be observed by all steam 
vessels in passing each other, not inconsistent with the provisions of 
this act, as they shall from time to time deem necessary; and all 
regulations adopted by the said board of supervising inspectors under 
the authority of this act, when approved by the Secretary of Commerce, 
shall have the force of law. Two printed copies of any such regula- 
tions for pene, signed by them, shall be furnished to each steam 
8 an shall at all times be kept posted up in conspicuous places 
on board. 


Now, Mr. President, who are the board of supervisors? I 
want to read the statute with reference to the Steamboat-In- 
spection Service; and this law relating to the rules for pilots 
empowers this board of supervising inspectors to make rules 
and regulations. Here is the law, section 4402 of the Revised 
Statutes : 


Sec. 4402. There shall be a supervising inspector general, who shall 
be appointed from time to time by the President, by and with the advice 
and 9s %sent of the Senate, and who shall be selected with reference to 


his fitness and ability to systematize and carry into effect all the provi- 
sions of law relating to the Steamboat-Inspection Service, and who 
shall be entitled to a salary of $3,500 a year and his reasonable 
traveling expenses, or mileage at the rate of 10 cents a mile, incurred 
in the performance of his duty. 


This supervising inspector is to systematize and carry into 
effect all the provisions of the law relating to the Steamboat- 
Inspection Service. That includes the rules and regulations 
made pursuant to law. This board of supervisors is given great 
power in the adoption of rules and regulations, and we are 
going to take that power away from them and give it to this 
political board. The Supervising Inspector General, after he 
is appointed by the President and confirmed by the Senate, is 
independent of political influence. 


Sec. 4403. The Supervising Inspector General shall, under the direc- 
tion of the Secretary of Commerce and Labor, superintend the ad- 
ministration of the steamboat-inspection laws, preside at the meetings 
of the board of supervising inspectors, receive reports of inspectors, 
receive and examine all accounts of inspectors, report fully at stated 
periods to the Secretary of Commerce and Labor upon all matters per- 
taining to his official duties, and produce a correct and uniform 
administration of the inspection laws, rules, and regulations. 


Notice that it is made the duty of the Supervising Inspector 
General to “produce a correct and uniform administration of 
the inspection laws, rules, and regulations.” What control will 
he have over the rules and regulations adopted by that political 
board? Absolutely none. Will he have the power after this 
law passes, if it should pass, to control these rules and regu- 
lations? Will he be deprived of the authority which this 
statute gives to him by the passage of this law? Suppose that 
the shipping board does not see fit to permit him to control 
these regulations and these rules and that they say that some- 
body else shall have charge of them, who will control? 

Then section 4404 provides: 


Sec. 4404. There shall be 10 supervising tors, who shall be 
appointed by the President, by and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate. Each of them shall be selected for his knowledge, skill, and 
practical experience in the uses of steam for navigation, and shall be a 
competent Judge of the character and qualities of steam vessels and of 
all parts of the machinery employed in steaming. Each supervising 

or shall be entitled to a salary of $3,000 a year and his actual 
and reasonable e at the rate of 10 cents a mile, incurred 
in the performance of uty, together with his actual and reasonable 
expenses for transportation of in: ents, which shall be certified and 
sworn to under such instructions as may be given by the Secretary 
of Commerce and Labor. 


Mr. President, section 4405 tells how this board of super- 
visors does its business: 


Sec, 4405. The su sing -inspectors and the Supervising In tor 
General shall assemble as a board once in each year, at the city of 
Washington, D. C., on the third Wednesday in January, and at such 
other times as the Secretary of the Treasury shall prescribe, for joint 
consultation, and shall assign to each of the supervising inspectors the 
limits of territory within which he shall perform his duties. The board 
shall establish all necessary regulations required to carry out in the 
most effective manner the provisions of this title, and such regulations, 
when approved by the Secretary of the Treasury, shall have the force 
of law. The supervising inspector for the district-embracing the Pa- 
cific coast shall not be under obligation to attend the meetings of the 
board oftener than once in two years; but when he does not attend 
such meetings he shall make his communications thereto, in the way of 
a repont, in such manner as the board shall prescribe: Provided, That 
the etary of Commerce and Labor may at any time call in session, 
after reasonable publie notice, the meeting of an executive committee, 
to be composed of the Supervising Inspector General and any two super- 
vising inspectors, which committee, with the approval of the said Secre- 
tary, shall have the power to alter, amend, add to, or repeal any of 
the rules and regulations made with the approval of the retary of 
Commerce and Labor by the board of supervising inspectors, either by 
virtue of this section or under any power granted by this title or uy 
amendment thereof. Such alteration, amendment, addition, or repeal, 
when approved by the said Secretary, shall have the force of law, and 
to continue in effect until 30 days after the adjournment of the next 
meeting of the board of supervising inspectors. The foregoing powers 
of such executive committee, acting with the said Secretary, shall also 
extend to the approva! of the instruments, machines, and equipments 
referred to in section 4491 of this title. 


Mr. President, I have read quite fully the provisions of the 
law with reference to the board of supervising inspectors. It 
shows how this board is constituted. It shows that it is made 
up of one person from each of the different districts of the 
country; that this board is required to carry out the rules and 
regulations and make the law relating to steamboat-inspection 
service effective; that this board meets in the city of Washing- 
ton every year. 

Regarding the pilot rules of the Great Lakes, the law pro- 
yides that the board of supervising inspectors of the United 
States shall have authority to establish the regulations to be 
observed by the pilots. 

Does the majority propose by the provision in this bill to 
take away from the board of supervising inspectors the power 
and authority to make these rules and regulations? Is it pos- 
sible that an organization like this is going to be shorn of all 
of its power, is going to be shorn of the duties that have been 
specifically placed upon it by law; and is it possible that all of 
the steamboat service of the United States and all the waters 
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thereof, and the pilots in these various waters, shall be taken 
out from under the jurisdiction of the board of supervisors and 
placed under this political body? Why, Mr. President, this is a 
more monstrous proposition than the one I read a while ago 
with reference to New York and Chicago; and yet this bill 
takes all the pilots of the Great Lakes and all the pilots of the 
Pacific coast and all the pilots of New York City and all the 
pilots of the rivers of my friend from North Carolina and all 
the pilots of all the inland waters of the Gulf coast out from 
under the board of supervising inspectors and places them under 
rules adopted by a political organization. I can not believe that 
the learned Senator from North Carolina had any idea of the 
scope and the extent of this provision in this bill that has been 
brought here from the Democratic caucus. 

In section 8 of this act regarding laws to prevent collisions of 
vessels; 

The Secretary of- Commerce shall make such regulations as may be 
necessary to secure the proper execution of this act by collectors of cus- 
toms and other officers of the Government. 

And the Secretary of the Department of Commerce may, u 
cation therefor, remit or mitigate any fine, penalty, or forfeiture re- 
Jating to motor boats except for failure to observe the provisions of 
section 6 of this act. - 

Mr. President, do they intend to deprive the Secretary of 
Commerce of the power to remit or mitigate any fine or penalty 
for the violation of any rule or regulation that his office may 
have issued, or do they propose that the Secretary of Commerce 
shall have control over fines and penalties for the violation of 
rules made by the shipping board? There is not anything in 
this proposed legislation that looks to anything of that kind, 
and it seems to me that the Senate ought to be very careful 
before it adopts any proposition leading to that result. 

The Senators who are interested in the shipping of the Great 
Lakes, which is probably larger than the shipping of any other 
particular section of the country, ought to consider this pro- 
vision very carefully before they let it become a law. 

Unless they desire to disturb and overturn practically the 
entire system that now obtains in the operation and manage- 
ment and control of the great tonnage of those waters, they had 
better see to it that this legislation does not go into this bill. 

Mr. President, we have different rules for pilots in the waters 
of the different sections of the country. ‘There are not general 
statutes and general rules applicable to all sections of the 
country. I have here the pilot rules for rivers whose waters 
flow into the Gulf of Mexico, and their tributaries, and the Red 
River of the North. These are special rules also. They are 
passed under the following provisions of statute—section 4412 of 
the Reyised Statutes; 

Sec, 4412. The board of supervising inspectors— 

That is, the board the statute providing for the composition 
of which I read a while ago— 
shall establish such regulations to be observed by all steam vessels in 
passing each other, as they shall from time to time deem necessary for 
safety; two printed copies of such r one tes by them, shall be 
furnished to each of such vessels, and shall at all times be kept posted 
up in conspicuous places in such vessels, 

Mr. President, if this legislation passes, that provision of 
statute is absolutely repealed, because that statute specifically 
provides that the board of supervising inspectors shall make 
these rules and regulations. 

You provide here that all rules and regulations made pursuant 
to law shall be annulled, and that hereafter this political board 
shall make them. What are you going to do with this board of 
supervisors? You are depriving it of practically all of its duties 
and not transferring it from the Department of Commerce to 
this shipping board. You are not doing away with the offices. 
We will have to appropriate their salaries. You are doing away 
with their duties; you are putting these duties on to a political 
board without giving it the machinery to carry them out; so 
you will either have to provide for additional legislation to 
transfer the board of superyising inspectors to this political 
board, or else you will have to provide for additional employees 
for this political board; and that is about what you are going 
to do. That is what you will have to do. They will recommend 
to Congress that it is absolutely necessary that they should 
have certain employees to do the work that you impose upon 
them by this provision, and you will have to provide the salaries 
for these positions; and the Senator from North Carolina and 
his colleague will find that the revenues coming from their tariff 
law, diminishing as they are, will be getting further away from 
the appropriations as they increase; and you will have to in- 
crease them. You can not provide for new organizations, you 
can not provide for new bodies, you can not provide for new 
boards, without providing additional money—additional com- 
pensation. These people are not going to work for nothing. 
They are not going to investigate these different resorts and 
these different waterway communications except at some ex- 


n appli- 


pense to the Government, and they are going to require that 
Congress shall furnish them the help that is necessary to take 


care of the Columbia River and the Willamette River. I am 
glad that some of my friends are getting in here, so that they 
will probably see what they are getting in this bill, and from 
time to time as we get enough of them in to see how these rules 
and regulations will affect their different localities, possibly we 
can get enough sentiment developed in this secret caucus to 
overturn what has been dcne by some secret influence within 
the caucus, 

Then, section 4413: 

Sec. 4413. Every pilot, engineer, mate, or master of any steam vessel 
who neglects or willfully refuses o observe the regulations established 
in 1 of the preceding section, shall be liable to a penalty of $50, 
and for all dama sustained by any passenger, in his person or bag- 
gage, by such neglect or refusal. 

The question will come up there whether or not you can 
punish a man for a yiolation of regulations made by this ship- 
ping board, and assess against him a penalty provided for the 
violation of a rule made by an entirely different body from the 
board of supervising inspectors. While that may not be en- 
tirely free from doubt, it certainly leaves a complicated situ- 
ation that is unnecessary to bring about. Then we have some 
other pilot rules here for certain inland waters of the Atlantic 
and Pacific coasts and of the coast of the Gulf of Mexico. These 
rules and regulations were adopted pursuant to an act of June 
7, 1897, amended by an act, the date of which I do not find 
here, requiring rules for lights, for dredges, and so forth, and it 
provides this: 

That the following regulations for 
lowed by all vessels navigating all har 
the United States. 

It seems that in this act the rules are specifically set out in 
the act itself, but in section 2 of this act here is this provision: 


Sec, 2. That the supervising inspectors of steam vessels and the 
Supervising Inspector General shall establish such rules to be observed 
by steam vessels in passing each other and as to the lights to be car- 
ried by ferryboats and by barges and canal boats when in tow of steam 
vessels, and as to the lights and day signals to be carried by vessels, 
dredges of all types, and vessels working on wrecks or other obstruc- 
tion to navigatfon or moored for submarine operations, or made fast 
to a sunken Cie ag" which may drift with the tide or be towed, not 
inconsistent with the provisions of this act, as they from time to time 
may deem necessary for safety, which rules when approved by the 
Secretary of Commerce are hereby declared special rules duly made by 
local authority, as provided for in article 30 of chapter 802 of the laws 
of 1890. Two printed copies of such rules be furnished to such 
ferryboats, barges, vessels working on wrecks, and 

kept posted up in conspicuous 
and boats. 


reventing collision shall be fol- 
rs, rivers, and inland waters of 


dredges, ts, 
which rules shall be 

Pintes 1 e vessels, barges, dredges, 
Mr. President, you will note that those are duties imposed 
upon the supervising inspectors and the inspector general. 
You repeal that by this act. What are you going to have the 
supervising inspectors do? There are three or four different 
sections of the Revised Statutes imposing different duties upon 
this board of inspectors that are absolutely repealed by the 
provisions of this bill. You deprive this body of the right and 
the power to make and adopt these rules and regulations. What 
are they going to do? You do not do away with those offices, 
You take their powers and duties and put them onto another 
body. It seems to me that if you are going to do that you ought 
to take the body and transport it too, and let it perform these 
duties, and save that additional expense, because these super- 
vising inspectors are going to draw their salaries just the same. 
You do not repeal that provision. This shipping board is going 
to have its salaries and its help and that help is going to get 


fixed salaries, so that you have one body doing work and getting 


pay and you have another body that has heretofore done the 
same work doing nothing and getting the same pay that it had 
gotten before. 

Section 3 of this act provides for penalties against pilots, 
engineers, mates, or masters for the violation of any of the 
rules adopted by this board. Mr. President, I am not going to 
read these different rules. I am not going to take the time of 
the Senate to do that. I have already consumed more time 
than I anticipated, but there are several other matters to which 
I wish to call the attention of the Senate. I want to see if I 
can show the Senators what they are doing by that provision. I 
want to show them as much as I can as to the rules and regula- 
tions prepared that are to be done away with. I want to ask 
them whether they think they are doing the same thing by 
uprooting and overturning, absolutely wiping out all the rules 
and regulations we have adopted for all the commerce of this 
great country of ours. I wish that my friends in the Amen 
Corners throughout the country would just try to find out some 
reason why this committee is doing this thing. I do not believe 
they know. I do not believe the committee knows why it is 
doing it. 

I do not believe they know what they are doing when they are 
doing it. I do not believe they knew that this great pile of regu- 
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lations here was being done away with. I want to give the 


Amen Corners some idea as to the pages of these rules that they 
are doing away with. I would just simply guess that there 
are at least a thousand or fifteen hundred pages of closely type- 
written matter containing the laws, rules, and regulations affect- 
ing the water-borne commerce of the United States which our 
Democratic friends propose to wipe out and put under this 
political organization. 

Here are rules and regulations relating to the navigable 
waters of the United States, with the exception of those for 
the northern and northwestern lakes, their connecting and tribu- 
tary waters, which are printed in the United States Lake Survey 
bulletin. There are 154 pages in this document, aside from the 
index, and our friends are doing away with all these rules and 
regulations. 

Here are rules and regulations with reference to the navigable 
waters on the coast of Maine and New Hampshire, including 
the rivers and bays thereof, and so forth. That is all to be done 
away with. It is all to be nullified. There are several pages 
here. Here are rules and regulations with reference to Port- 
land Harbor, Me. Here are rules and regulations with reference 
to York River, Me.; Merrimac River; Boston Harbor, Mass.; 
the navigable waters tributary thereto. The Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. WEEKS] was here a moment ago, but he has 
been called out, so I will not refer to these different rules. Here 
is Taunton River, Mass., and the Sakonnet and Pawtucket 
Rivers, R. I.; the Mystic River, Conn. 

Here are all the bridges of the country. You are going to 
put them under this board. Did you know that? You are 
going to put all the bridges over navigable streams in this coun- 
try under this political board created by this act. You did not 
know that. If you had, you would never have done it. 

Here are some rules and regulations in reference to the rail- 
road rates of the New York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad 
Co. From all we hear about the work of the New York, New 
Haven & Hartford Railroad Co., it will be a nice thing for some- 
body te bring some influence down here to get some favors for 
these railroad bridges across these navigable streams. Some- 
body will hold up the railroad on the threat that they have 
power to secure the adoption of certain rules and regulations. 
I do not say it will be done, but here you make the opening 
for it. 

Connecticut River, East Haddam, Conn., highway bridge op- 
erated by the East Haddam Bridge Commission for the State 
of Connecticut. The regulations were prescribed April 25, 1913. 
Why are you going to do away with those regulations? They 
were just adopted a little over a year ago. Why are you going 
to get rid of all those? What is your purpose? What do you 
want to do? Why is it that you want to put all these things 
under this political board? 

There is the bridge across the Connecticut River at East 
Haddam. Then there is New Haven Harbor, Quinnipiac and 
Mill Rivers bridge regulations prescribed March 7, 1900. You 
are going to do away with all those. Notice the language of 
this act: 

All rules and regulations relating to or which na 
gation, or water-borne Suei of the United Besta ö 

You could not use broader language than that. You can not 
avold the conclusion that these regulations for the Pequonnock 
Rivyer, Conn., are all done away with. Here is the Saugatuck 
River, Conn. What have you got against the Saugatuck River 
that you want to do away with all those regulations and put 
them under the shipping board? 

Mr. President, you have more political dynamite in these lines 
from line 5 to line 25 than you can find in any other 20 lines 
that have ever been enacted by the United States. There 
is more political dynamite, there are more opportunities for 
corruption, more openings for political influence than can be 
found in any other 20 lines in any statute of the United States. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Will the Senator from Wash- 
ington suspend a moment until the Chair can lay before the 
Senate the latest returns from the Sergeant at Arms under the 
order compelling the attendance of absent Senators? The Sec- 
retary will read it. 

The Secretary read as follows: 


To the PRESIDING OFFICER OF THE SENATE. 

Sin: Pursuant to the order directing me to compel the absent Sena- 
tors’ attendance, I herewith report as follows: 

At 5.30 a. m. Shoreham Hotel reported that Senator Fatt had not 
been there all — 

At 6.15 a. m. ator Gorr, at the Portland, reported that he was 
not feeling well and would come to the Chamber as soon as possible. 


At 6.30 a. m. Senator Norris appeared in the Senate Chamber. 
At 6.30 a. m. still unable to locate Senator HARDWICK. 
At 6.45 a. m. Senator NELSON appeared in the Senate Chamber. 


Very respectfull 
ss £ CHARLES P. HIGGINS, 
Sergeant at Arms. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Washington 
will 


proceed. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, these are very interesting bul- 
letins, coming at this early hour in the morning to this august 
bedy, and convey some very valuable information. 

Then we have the waters of eastern Long Island, including 
Great and Little Peconick Bays, Gardiners Bay, Block Island 
Sound, and their tributary waters, Long Island Sound, and 
the Atlantic Ocean, Long Island. 

New York Harbor again. Here are the regulations for 
Harlem River and the Hudson River, Raritan, Thoroughfare, 
near Atlantic City, N. J. Atlantic coast between Toms River 
and Sandy River. Did you know that you were doing away 
with every one of these regulations? What a burden you are 
going to place on this board to reinstate these rules between 
new and the close of the year. I shall not take the further 
time of the Senate to read any more of the one hundred and 
fifty and odd pages of rules that you are going to do away with. 
I may find something interesting there after a while that I 
may feel I ought to read to you, but I shall not do it now. 

Mr. President, I have here another bulletin—laws of the 
United States and the international radiotelegraphic communi- 
cation, regulations governing radio apparatus on ‘ships and on 
land. Those regulations relate to radio apparatus and their 
operation on ships. That affects commerce. It relates to water- 
borne commerce. They are repealed. This says here under the 
statute: 

These regulations shall be enforced by the Secretary of Commerce 
through the collectors of customs and other officers of the Government 
as other regulations herein provided for. 

The Secretary of Commerce may, in his discretion, waive the pro- 
visions of any or all of these regulations when no interference of the 

The | . 8 3 S licenses to 
stations actually engaged in 8 ioe enna dor ake develop- 
ment of the science of radiocommunication, or the apparatus pertaining 
thereto, to carry on special tests, using any amount of power or any 
wave lengths, at such hours and under such conditions as will insure 
the least interference with the sending or receipt of comm or 
Government radiograms, of distress and radiograms, or with 
the work of other stations. 

Mr. President, we repeal these regulations and the regula- 
tions made pursuant thereto. 

On page 49 there are regulations running through to page 70. 
There are a great many other regulations, all of which affect 
shipping, which relate to commerce and the water-borne com- 
merce of the United States. 

Then here is another regulation with reference to motor 
boats. Motor beats relate to water-borne commerce of the 
United States. You are going to take all the motor boats of 
the country and put them under the shipping board. What are 
you going to do that for? What is the necessity for taking 
them out from the regulations they have been placed under 
and putting them under the shipping board? We have a statute 
here which provides: 

3 the PORNT of ners shall make such regulations ss may 
necessary roper executi 

of customs and — — of the 3 ls act OF 8 

of the De t of Commerce niay, upon application therefor, remit 

er mitigate any fine, penalty, or forfeiture relating to motor boats 

except for failure to observe the provisions of section 6 of this act. 

Does that authorize the Secretary of Commerce to remit 
fines and penalties for violations of the rules adopted by the 
shipping board? I leave that to be determined later. 

Then, Mr. President, here are regulations with reference 
to the registration of foreign-built vessels. Probably that will 
not come under this provision, as the provision relates to water- 
borne commerce of the United States. I suppose foreign com- 
merce would not be considered as that. 

I have here the quarantine laws and regulations of the United 
States. You will find on page 7 and on page 9 provisions with 
reference to quarantine that affect commerce, that affect the 
operation of ships and water-borne commerce; and under this 
language, which is as broad as words can make it, you want to 
do away with all these regulations regarding quarantine. 

Mr. President, why should you interfere with the laws and 
rules and regulations with reference to the protection of health 
between the States and on the waters of the United States? Is 
it possible that nothing is sacred at the hands of the secret 
caucus? Is it possible that no line of commercial endeavor is 
free from the secret tentacles that reach out from this caucus 
machine of the Democratic Party? Did you know that you 
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were repealing the regulation relating to quarantine by this 
provision in this act? You are. 

Then, here are regulations for the United States Lighthouse 
Service. Does that affect commerce? On page 27 of these 
rules and regulations I find section 3 of the act providing for 
regulations: 

Sec, 3. That after the Ist day of January, 1907, it shall be unlawful 
for any person, company, corporation, or municipality not under the 
control of the Commissioner of eg, E e to establish, erect, or 
maintain in the navigable waters of the United ‘tates any light as an 
aid to navigation, or any other aid to navigation similar to any of those 
maintained by the United States under the control and direction of the 
Commissioner of Lighthouses, without first obtaining permission so to 
do from the Commissioner of Lighthouses, in accordance with rules and 
regulations to be established by the Secretary of Commerce; and an 
person violating the provisions of this section or any of the rules an 
regulations established by the Secretary of Commerce in accordance 
herewith shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and be subject to a 
fine not exceeding the sum of $100 for each offense, and each day during 
which such violation shall continue shall be considered as a new offense. 

Mr. President, the present Secretary of Commerce can estab- 
lish rules with reference to lighthouses, and this is called an 
aid to navigation. These rules and regulations affect com- 
merce. There are 171 pages of these aside from the index. 
You put all the lighthouses of the country under this board. 
You are going to give them power to make rules and regulations 
governing the lighthouses of the country. Are you going to 
transfer the employees of the lighthouses to the jurisdiction of 
this political body? Are you going to put all these employees 
outside of the civil service? Are you going to make them all 
political jobs? It seems to me, Mr. President, that these pro- 
visions are put in here for the sole purpose of securing through 
the administration, no matter whether this administration or 
some other, the power to place in positions of the greatest im- 
portance of trust political henchmen. It ought not to be done; 
there is not any excuse for it. 

Then, Mr. President, I have here a volume called the Gen- 
eral Rules and Regulations prescribed by the Board of Super- 
vising Inspectors, as amended at the board meeting of January, 
1914. This relates very largely to vessels and water-borne com- 
merce, It has 332 pages in it exclusive of the index. I may 
have to read it all before we get through; I do not want to 
take the time to-day, however, to do it, but what are you re- 
Dealing all that for? Tou did not know you were doing it; I am 
satisfied of that. 

I read a while ago—and I will not take the time to again 
read it for the benefit of those who have since come in—the 
statutes creating this board of supervisors. Then I read the 
rules that they were authorized to make. Then I read the 
sections of the statutes authorizing them to make certain rules, 
and certain provisions of the statutes giving them sole authority 
to make certain rules. You take all that power away from 
them; you take all those duties away from them, and you put 
that power and those duties upon the shipping board. 

What are these supervisors going to do? I find the honorable 
Senator from Colorado [Mr. SHarroru], my friend, always for 
economy. No, Senator; that means more extravagance than 
you can find in 20 lines of all the statutes that have been 
passed except laws making large appropriations. You are 
going to take away all the duties of these inspectors who are 
receiving $3,000 or $4,000 a year, and who come back here to 
the city of Washington every year to make new rules and to 
revise the old ones. You are going to put that power in the 
hands of this board; but you are not taking away the salaries 
of these supervising inspectors; you leave them in office; they 
are going to draw their salaries; but you will not give them 
anything to do. What are you going to do with this board? 
You are going to have to provide help for it; it can not get 
all of the rules relating to these different localities and relating 
to all the water-borne commerce of the country. 

Mr. President, I want to appeal to the Senator from Colorado, 
because I know that he is with me in favor of economy, and I 
want him to help us out. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President, as the Senator 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wash- 
ington yield to the Senator from Colorado? 

Mr. JONES. As I practically asked the Senator from Colo- 
rado a question, I ask permission to yield to him to answer it 
without yielding the floor. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President, as the Senator from Wash- 
ington is on the Appropriations Committee, we could very easily 
settle that question by refusing to appropriate for the various 
oftices to which he has referred. I have no doubt he would join 
me in refusing to appropriate for them. 

Mr. JONES. Yes; but I find that the Senator’s vote and mine 
do not go very far in the matter of economy. It only amounts 
to two votes; that is all that it amounts to; that is about all 
there is done, and the last time there was only one vote. As the 


Senator from Wyoming suggests to me sotto voce, there are so 
many deserving Democrats that it is impossible to get enongh 
votes in the Appropriations Committee to cut off any of these 
offices. I found it impracticable myself, not only under this ad- 
ministration—I am not confining it to my Democratic friends— 
but it is almost impossible when a man gets on the rolls to cut 
him off. 

You can not do it. I have been trying to keep one from 
being put on; but I found mine was tke only vote in the Ap- 
propriations Committee for that. I am going to have many 
hard fights here in the Senate if you ever let the appropria- 
tion bills come up—I do not know whether you are going to do 
it or not, but it would probably be a pretty good way to keep 
from paying these salaries by not passing the appropriation 
bill at all. I expect when the matter comes up here in the Sen- 
ate, mine will be about the only vote that will be cast in favor 
of preventing an absolutely useless office from being created. 
Somebody put it in at a handsome salary. 

Mr. President, I am not going to take the time to read these 
rules at this time. They will come in very well later on. 
I have here the rules and the instructions for the United States 
Coast and Geodetic Survey. Did you think that the Coast and 
Geodetic Survey was affected by this innocent provision in this 
bill? Well, I found some provisions in it relating to the com- 
merce of the United States. I thought I had them marked, 
but I do not seem to have done so. I know, however, that I 
found some regulations of the Coast and Geodetic Survey that 
affect shipping; and you will notice that the language of your 
bill is broad enough to cover anything relating to or affecting 
shipping. ; 

I have here the book of instructions for the medical inspec- 
tion of aliens, relating to the Bureau of Public Health and the 
Marine-Hospital Service. You will find rules and regulations 
in that book that affect ships in the handling of aliens, It 
may be that those will all be in foreign ships coming in, and 
this may not affect the water-borne commerce of the United 
States, although I suppose that it would, as the Senator sug- 
gests, when the ships get out from the slips or the docks in 
the harbors, Well, you are going to repeal all those and you 
are going to put these regulations under this political machine. 

Then, I have here amendments to the navigation laws in 1911. 
I repeat, I thought I had all this marked, but I do not seem 
to have done so. I find, however, quite a number of rules and 
regulations in this supplement, issued by E. T. Chamberlain, 
the commissioner of navigation, that affect the navigation of 
the waters of the United States, and they are all repealed. Then 
I find the same thing in further amendments to the navigation 
laws in 1911, the second supplement. Then here is another 
supplement of December 1, 1914. I will not take the time to 
go through these. 

I have here, Mr. President, the Regulations of the United 
States Public Health Service for 1915, and on page 143 you 
will find the provisions of the statute under which rules and 
regulations may be made that affect the commerce of the 
United States with reference to the dealings with the public 
health and the protection of the public health in the naviga- 
tion of ships. 

Then here are the Regulations for the Revenue-Cutter Sery- 
ice. Of course those affect the shipping of the United States. 
Here is a volume of nearly 300 pages, and a great many of 
them contain the rules and regulations relating to the naviga- 
tion laws of the country with reference to the navigation of 
the different harbors and coast waters of this country. 

Mr. President, there are a great many other matters to which 
I should like to call the attention of the Senate, but I want 
briefly, to a certain extent, to summarize somewhat what I 
have said to-night, and especially with reference to the present 
legislative situation as we find it here. 

The present legislative situation demonstrates the utter in- 
capacity of the Democratic Party to conduct the legislative 
affairs of the Government. Utter demoralization exists in the 
legislative branch. The right of petition is denied. Repre- 
sentation is a farce, and the Constitution is as if it never was, 
This is the short session of Congress. It must terminate March 
4, unless the President and his team devise some way to over- 
ride the plain provision of the Constitution. Appropriation 
bills for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1916, must be passed 
this session or an extra session be called, or a resolution 
passed continuing the appropriations of the current year. The 
majority knew this when the session began. The session is 
now almost two-thirds gone and not a single regular appropria- 
tion bill has been passed. A small urgent deficiency bill has 
gone to the President. The District of Columbia bill has gone 
to conference and not another appropriation bill has even been 
considered in the Senate. 
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Legislative chaos exists. No bill can be passed. You can not 
even introduce a measure, nor can committees submit reports. 
Petitions from the people can not be presented by their duly 
elected representatives. We are no longer representatives. 
The minority is deprived of its rights by the majority and the 
majority has surrendered wholly to the Executive, and the 
Executive is commanding the impossible. We are at a legis- 
lative standstill. Never before in the history of the Govern- 
ment has such a condition existed in the Senate of the United 
States. What is the matter? Why are the people’s interests 
so jeopardized and their rights so denied? The only answer 
would seem to be Democratic incapacity, but a better answer 
would be Democratic ossificdtion through subserviency to in- 
experienced Executive domination. This does not mean that 
as individuals Democratic Senators are not able, experienced, 
energetic, learned, and patriotic men. The members of the 
majority are able and patriotic. Many of them have had long 
legislative experience. They know what can be done and what 
ean not be done. They know what is necessary and what is 
not necessary in the passage of important legislation and they 
knew when this session opened that but little could be done, 
except to pass the necessary appropriation bills with the legis- 
lation that usually accompanies or is included in them. 

It now takes over a billion dollars a year to run this Govern- 
ment. This must be provided for in the appropriation bills. It 
comes from the pockets of the people, and ought not to be taken 
from them without careful investigation and consideration. 
The Democratic Party denounced most vigorously the Repub- 
lican Party for extravagant and wasteful expenditure of the 
people’s money and appealed to the people to intrust it with 
power, with the assurance that extravagance and waste would 
be stopped and expenditures curtailed. They did not make a 
very enviable record in this respect for the present fiscal year. 
They increased appropriations over those made by the Repub- 
licans by over a hundred million dollars. They provided un- 
usual and fictitious forms of tax and then passed a special 
measure to raise a hundred millions of dollars to take care of 
an evident deficiency in the revenues. In the face of this con- 
dition of things it would seem that ample time would have been 
desired for careful consideration of these great fiscal measures, 
in the hope of reducing them without impairing the efficiency 
of the service and at the same time relieve the people of some 
of the burdens they are less able to bear than formerly. Rea- 
sonable discussion can not be had without being accused of 
filibustering. 

There were men on that side who knew that a proper consid- 
eration of these bills would take all of the time of the short 
session. If they did not know it, the wise, sagacious, sturdy, 
experienced legislator and patriotic Speaker of the House of 
Representatives knew it. His advice and counsel were avail- 
able, and no one knew better the situation than he. He was 
quoted in the public press as saying that but little could be 
done this session except to pass the appropriation bills. Others 
of experience said the same thing. The Democratic majority, 
however, acts now not as legislators; they have ceased to be 
representatives of the people and of the States from which they 
come; they do not follow their own judgment; they are not 
guided by their own experience. They are the members of a 
team; this team has a captain. It is not theirs to reason why, 
but it is theirs to do as they are told; they have a captain who 
is not to be kept awake nights wondering what they are going 
to do; they must do what they are told, as all members of a 
team should do; the captain thinks for them, acts for them, 
rewards them if they are docile and punishes them if they are 
obstinate. The people no doubt thought they were electing men 
to represent them here, to speak for them here, to act for them 
here, and to enact legislation which they, as their representa- 
tives, believe for the people’s best interest. They were mis- 
taken. ‘They elected men who were to carry out the will of the 
captain, regardless of their own views or the needs of their 
constituents; they elected many who are the servants of the 
Executive instead of the representatives of the people. 

If the captain were an experienced legislator there would not 
be so much trouble, but when an experienced team is put under 
an inexperienced captain, nothing but disaster can follow. 
When this session opened, instead of being guided by experi- 
ence, the captain told the team that he had a program and that 
it must be put through. The team knew that it could not be 
done, but, like all good teams fearful of punishment for dis- 
obediency, they could not or did not dare to argue with the 
taptain. They did not or could not show him the impossibility 
Ind impracticability of getting such a program through. They 
got their orders. They started to work. They were not buoy- 
ant, confident, or hopeful. They were listless, discouraged, hope- 
less; outwardly cheerful, inwardly despondent. On the floor 


of the Senate daring and assertive; in the cloakroom mad and 


rebellious. What a team! What a situation! It is enough to 
make angels weep. Sorry for them? Yes. Pity for them? 
Yes. Respect for them as a team? Hardly. Unwelcome work 
is hard at best, but to work without hope, to labor without ac- 
complishment, to struggle without success is torture. What 
were they told to do? Pass the appropriation bills, and what 
else? Well, they must pass a shipping bill, two conservation 
measures, and the Philippine bill. This was a program which 
any man of any legislative experience knew would require such 
consideration as would take at least a year to pass in proper 
shape. Of course, if the captain could have his own way these 
measures could be disposed of in a very few hours. In fact, 
having been prepared by the captain, he could not see any rea- 
son for hesitation on the part of the team to pass them without 
thought or consideration. Not only did he expect the members 
of his team to accept these measures without question or delay, 
but he seemed to expect those who still believed that they were 
sent here to represent the people and their own matured judg- 
ment and who were not willing to prove unfaithful to their 
trust to do the same and let these measures pass without consid- 
eration. His team in a halting, hesitating way has tried to obey 
his orders. The others had not and will not act without care 
and deliberation. With the captain of the team, because of 
inexperience or for some other reason, ordering the team to 
do the impossible and with the team knowing that what they 
have been ordered to do is impossible, striving blindly and reck- 
lessly to obey orders, has come about the legislative chaos now 
confronting us. 

The situation is such that more important issues are arising 
than the proposed legislation itself. The bill now before the 
Senate is the shipping bill. No such proposition was ever be- 
fore proposed by or to a legislative body. It involves questions 
of the most far-reaching importance upon which there are 
most radical differences of opinion, and at a time such as never 
before confronted the civilized world, and more important than 
all else, it is a measure which, if passed now, will soon in- 
volve us in the great conflict now raging among civilized 
nations of the world. I believe this with a deep conviction, 
and for this reason alone I deem the defeat of this measure 
imperative, at least, until this war is closed. This bill was 
introduced December 9, 1914. Who prepared it and where, I 
do not know. Who suggested it and what interests are to be 
benefited by it, I do not know. I have my ideas and I will 
express them later. It is a measure that has never been con- 
sidered or discussed to any great extent in the country. I 
understand that the committee who considered it arbitrarily 
refused to give any hearing upon it. They needed no informa- 
tion. They wanted none. The captain had presented the 
measure and had given his orders. The team could see noth- 
ing wrong with it, even if they did not believe in the funda- 
mental principles of it. They needed no information about it, 
they needed no discussion of its terms and proyisions. It had 
the stamp of the captain upon it, and on December 16 they 
reported it favorably with only three or four immaterial and 
unimportant amendments. Very promptly a motion was made 
to make the bill the unfinished business. This carried. The 
effect was to bring it up automatically at 2 o’clock each day 
and continue it as the unfinished business from adjournment 
to adjournment, unless some other measures were taken up by 
motion. Upon adjournment to 12 o’clock the next day it would 
come up automatically at 2 o’clock, thus giving two hours for 
the introducing of bills, the presentation of petitions, the filing 
of committee reports, and consideration of other measures and 
bills on the calendar, 

After some discussion in the Senate the team began to think 
that the bill was not exactly right. They reported to the 
captain. He gave his consent for its further consideration by 
the committee, and the committee, or the majority of it, deter- 
mined to report an amendment by way of a substitute. Why, 
I do not know, but probably in the hope of securing some tech- 
nical advantage, which they thought it might give them, and 
on January 16 this substitute was reported and presented to the 
Senate. The Senator from Ohio [Mr. Burton] pointed out 
most forcibly and ably some very serious objections to the bill 
as now framed. Members of the team began to get nervous. 
They did not believe in the fundamental principles of the Dill, 
but they had not noticed the serious defects in it. They were 
willing to vote for it because they had been told to do so; but 
the defects were so glaring that they became uneasy. The 
captain saw signs of rebellion, and I suppose—of course I have 
no direct knowledge, but when a team gathers together we have 
a right to assume that it has done so at the direction of the 
captain—he suggested that they call a caucus, so that they 
might secretly consider the bill and bring the recalcitrants into 
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line. This was done. The bill was not withdrawn, however. 
They refused to adjourn. We recessed from day to day. No 
other business could be considered. I suppose they hoped to 
have the objections to the measure pointed out in the Senate 
during the day and they would be able to consider them in the 
secret caucus at night. The Senate was forced to meet at 11 
o'clock and kept in session continuously until 6 and sometimes 
later. On Friday, January 15, the majority forced a recess, and 
no adjournment was had thereafter, the legislative day of Fri- 
day, the 15th, continuing, until on the 26th, I believe, we ended 
this legislative day, and then started in and recessed and ad- 
journed for a few days and recessed in order to let our Demo- 
cratic friends caucus. We have now been in the legislative 
day, I think, since February 5. 


The Senator from Ohio resumed his speech, which was inter- 
rupted by the discussion of the District of Columbia bill. He 
spoke for two or three days, and the Democrats said that he 
was filibustering. We have come to a strange situation. If 
we discuss a measure we are filibustering. He was not, but 
they were. Why did he speak for two or three days? Simply 
because they forced him to do it by their unusual, autocratic, 
and unjustifiable attitude. They gave notice that no man 
should speak more than twice on the bill on the same legisla- 
tive day, and then declared they would keep us in one legisla- 
tive day until the end of the session. The Senator from Ohio 
discussed the bill and the questions involved in it. All the 
time he wasted not a minute. His strong and valid objections 
he had to present, and the only way he could present them was 
to hold the floor. This discussion disclosed to the members 
of the team some glaring defects in the bill which they had 
accepted as infallibly drawn. The captain was advised. 
Something must be done. They dared not discuss the bill in 
the open Senate; as a matter of fact, but few of the gentlemen 
believed in the bill. They could not argue it in the open, 
where their positions and their statements would be a matter 
of public record. So they resorted again to the secret caucus, 
where no newspaper men could be present, where no record 
would be made, where all would be hidden from the public, 
where no information would be given to the people, and where 
individual opinion and ‘judgment would be expected to bow 
to the force of numbers. They could not and can not discuss 
or defend this measure in debate on this floor, so they discuss 
and decide in secret, and will come to the Senate by and by 
and try to put it through not by arguing, not on its merits, 
but by force of numbers and without discussing what they 
dare not leave to the honest, fair, and untrammeled judgment 
of the people’s representatives. They would not withdraw the 
bill, which they know must be changed and amended. They 
would not allow other matters to be considered while they 
thrash this out in caucus. They would not adjourn, but kept 
the bill which they would not discuss and which they expected 
to change before the Senate. They would not talk on the 
floor of the Senate because they did not have to, but they flock 
to the secret caucus night after night and talk. On Friday 
they decided they would meet Saturday to continue their secret 
caucus. Did they adjourn until Monday? That would have 
ended the legislative day and given an opportunity for further 
discussion of the bill. That would have given an opportunity to 
have a morning hour in which bills could be presented, the peo- 
ple’s petitions heard, reports of the committees submitted, and 
other bills now on the calendar taken up. They did not want to 
do this, so they continued the legislative day of Friday the 15th 
over until Monday. 


They are bringing out another substitute. They have learned 
something from the arguments of those whom their captain has 
deemed fit to call “ignorant Republicans.” Why do not they 
present it to the Senate? They have not done it. Maybe they 
are waiting to learn some more. All this time they have been 
charging us with filibustering, when, as a matter of fact, they 
are the real filibusters. They have not had their measure in 
shape to submit it, and yet they have absolutely prevented any- 
thing else from being considered. Now, when they get their bill 
shaved down just as far as the captain will permit, they expect 
us to accept it without discussion and without questioning. If 
we do discuss it they will sound their tom-toms and cry “ fili- 
buster.” Deliberation. within the sealed walls of the secret 
caucus is statesmanship and protection of the people’s interests; 
debating on the open floor of the Senate is filibustering and a 
sacrifice of the people’s rights. We want the bill they propose 
to enact considered in the usual parliamentary way. The se- 
. cret caucus will be arbitrarily forced through by any possible 
method, through the power and under the leadership of a man 
who has spoken most earnestly and eloquently, and I have no 
doubt sincerely, in behalf of publicity in public affairs and in 


legislation. The Democratic Party under that leader has fol- 
lowed more secret methods than any party has ever dared to 
follow in the history of the Republic. A few years ago the 
country rang with denunciation of Republican caucus or ring 
rule, and yet there have been more secret caucuses held by the 
majority of this body during the last two years than were held 
the entire period from 1896 to 1912. 

I have been reading a book which I have heard quoted on 
this floor many times and, strange to say, it is never by the 
majority. It is a book they would do well to read. They can 
learn much from it. It might give them some courage, some 
backbone, some stamina. It might furnish them a justification 
for standing by their convictions, for insisting upon fair and 
open discussion, and for acting as representatives of a great peo- 
ple, rather than as docile, unthinking members of a team. I 
want to read from this book. It is entitled “ The New Freedom,” 
by Woodrow Wilson. 

It is a very interesting book, and I have enjoyed reading it 
exceedingly much, and I think it is very apropos with reference 
to the measure which we now have under consideration. At 
page 57 I find this language: 

Su ou go to Wash 
You 5 find that 2 ie you eas — 2 5 peH p eaaa 
really consulted are the men who have the biggest stake—the big bank- 
ers, the big manufacturers, the big masters of commerce, the heads of 
railroad corporations and steamship corporations. 

_ Mr. President, that was never truer chan during the last two 
years. We have had these railroad men coming down here seek- 
ing the influence of persons in high authority to influence the 
Interstate Commerce Commission in its decision with reference 
to railroad rates. We have had all sorts of interests repre- 
sented. Now, I do not condemn that. I think it is proper that 
the President of the United States should consult with men 
great and prominent in the various lines of industry throughout 
the country; but the President seemed to think that when 
people come down here the ordinary people could not get at the 
Government, that only the big men and the big interests could 
do it. That was never more true than it has been during the 
last two years. s f 

Then he says: 

You know just as well as I do—it is not an indictment a st any- 
body; it is a mere statement of the facts—that the ple have stood 
outside and looked on at their own Government, and that all they have 
had to determine in past years has been which crowd they would look 
on at, whether they would look on at this little group or that little 

oup who had manages to get the control of affairs in its hands. 

ave you ever heard, for example, of any hearing before any great com- 
mittee of the Congress in which the people of the country as a whole 
were represented, except il may be by the Congressmen themselves? 

Why, Mr. President, who is better able to represent the people 
than the representatives whom they have selected—whom they 
have sent here? There have been some self-constituted guardians 
of the people’s rights and interests who have appeared before some 
of the committees, but they never have seemed to accomplish 
very much; but I submit that Senators and Representatives 
who have been selected by the people are really the best repre- 
sentatives they have. They are men of experience. They are 
men who are pretty thoroughly acquainted with the methods of 
those who come to Washington City to influence either commit- 
tees or departments. They know better, to use a common ex- 
pression, how to checkmate these influences than anybody else 
can know. Again, he says: 

The men who 4 r at those meetings in order to argue for or 
against a schedule in the tariff, for this measure or against that meas- 
ure, are men who represent special interests. 7 — * may represent them 
very honestly, they may intend no wrong to their fellow citizens, but 
they are speaking from the point of view always of a small portion of 
the population. have sometimes wondered why men, 3 men 
of means, men who didn’t have to work for their living, shouldn't 
constitute themselves attorneys for the people, and every time a hear- 
ing is held before a committee of Congress should not go and ask, 
“Gentlemen, in considering these things, suppose you consider the 
whole country. Suppose you consider the citizens of the United States.” 

Mr. President, I think that is a very serious indictment 
against the Members of Congress, and one that is not justified, 
because my experience and observation has been that Senators 
and Representatives do try to represent the interests of their 
people and not special interests; and nobody is better able to 
weigh the arguments that are presented to the committee by the 
representatives of the special interests than Members of the 
House and the Senate. It is true that these special interests 
are often represented before committees by able men—railroad 
interests, for example. They send the brightest and the strong- 
est attorneys in the country to these committees to present their 
case, and so all the great interests of the country do this; and 
there rests the real test of the efficiency of any Representative, 
that on the committee before whom these bright and brilliaat 
men are appearing he is able to weigh the facts that are pre- 
sented and determine what is for the best interests of the people 
and what is against their best interests. 
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Ile says: k N 

I don't want a ty. lot of experts to sit down behind closed doors in 
Washington and play Providence to me. There is a Providence to which 
I am perfectly willing to submit. But as for other men setting 15 as 
Providence over myself, I seriously object. I have never met a political 
savior in the flesh, and I never expect to meet one. 

That is true. That is a correct statement. I approve every 
word of that. What I have been objecting to with reference to 
this legislation and with reference to a great deal of the legis- 
lation our Democratic friends have proposed is not so much the 
legislation, but it is the manner and the method by which they 
have been trying to put it through. They have seemed to think 
that they have. a political savior that must save the people and 
save Congress and save the people from Congress. 

Then he says: 

That is the way I feel about this saving of my fellow countrymen. 
I'd rather see a savior of the United States than set up to be one, 
because I have found out—I have actually found out—that men I con- 
sult with know more than I do, especially if I consult with enough of 
them. I never came out of a committee meeting or a conference with- 
out seeing more of the question that was under discussion than I had 
seen when I went in. And that to my mind is an image of government. 

Oh, Mr. President, that we would follow that suggestion! 
That the Senate of the United States would follow that sug- 
gestion! That instead of going behind closed doors we would 
do as the Senator from Georgia [Mr. Samira] wanted to do, 
bring these bills in here, have the amendments offered on the 
open floor of the Senate, consider them in free, deliberate, and 
open debate, pass upon them on their merits, and frame up 
the legislation in the proper sort of a way. That, Mr. Presi- 
dent, is in harmony with the suggestions of the President in 
his book on the New Freedom; but the trouble is that it does 
not seem to be carried out in practice. 


I am one of thdse who absolutely reject the trustee theory, the 
guardianship theory. I have never found a man who knew how to 
take care of me, and, reasoning from that point out, I conjecture 
that there isn't any man who knows how to take care of ail the 
aope of the United States. I suspect that the people of the United 
tates understand their. own interests better than any group of 
men in the confines of the country understand them. 


Why, I agree with that. I think that is so, and that is 
another reason why I object to these methods here. The 
trouble is that the captain and the team seem to assume 
that they know all about the proposed legislation; they know 
all about how to do it, and they can not get any information 
from this side; that discussion with us does not help them 
any. Yet, as I have pointed out in this discussion and have 
shown by the different bills that have been reported, the differ- 
ent substitutes that have been brought in here, they have not 
only learned something from us, but they have really profited 
from it, and I am glad of it. 

Then, on page 90 of this valuable work, I find language like 
this: 


Congress, in accordance with the genius of the land, which asks for 


action and is impatient of word ongress has become an institution 
-which does its work in the privacy of committee rooms and not on the 
floor of the Chamber; a body that makes laws—a legislature—not a 
body that debates; not a parliament. 

Mr. President, this ought to be changed. It ought to be 
changed to read that Congress has become an institution which 
does its work in the privacy of a caucus—the privacy of a 
secret chamber with locked doors—with the press excluded, with 
nobody but the members of the team present to hear and 
discuss; a body that makes laws through a caucus, through 
the rule of the majority; not a body that debates. 

Mr. President, this body was never before so nearly a body 
that does not debate as it has been for some time. 

I conceive it to be one of the needs of the hour to restore the 
processes of common counsel and to substitute them for the processes 
of private arrangement’ which now determine the policies of cities, 
States, and Nation. We must learn, we freemen, to meet as our fathers 
‘did, somehow, somewhere, for consultation. There must be discussion 
and debate, in which all freely participate. 

Mr. President, I heartily indorse that. That expresses my 
sentiments far better than I could express them, but it ex- 
presses a situation that has practically ceased to exist now 
under the leadership of the learned gentleman who wrote this 
language. Again, he says: 

Good will it be for the, country if the interest in publie concerns 

manifested so widely and so sincerely be not suffered to expire with 
_the election. Why should ponia debate go on only when somebody 
is to be elected? Why should it be contined to campaign time? 
, That is good advice, too. It is profitable for us to carry on 
political debate on this floor and to hold political discussions 
among the Members of opposite parties. It brings about good 
legislation, correct ideas, and proper action. And then I find 
this: i : 

The burden that is upon the heart of every conscientious public 


man is the burden of the thought that perhaps he does not sufficiently 
comprehend the national life. For, as a matter of fact, no single man 
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does comprehend it, The whole purpose of democracy is that we may 
hold counsel with one another, so as not to depend upon the under- 
standing of one man, but to depend upon the counsel of all. 

I do not understand that the President used the word 
“democracy” there in a partisan sense. I understand that 
he used it in the broad governmental sense, and in that I agree 
heartily with him. 

For only as men are brought into counsel and state their own needs 
and interests can the eral interests of a great people be compounded 
into a policy that will be suitable to all. 

How applicable that language is to the bill that is now pend- 
ing before this body—a bill that affects more great fundamental 
questions of government than almost any bill that has been 
presented here for a great many years. How important it is 
for the interests of the people of the country that such a great 
measure shall be considered in the open; that we shall take 
counsel together; that debate shall clarify doubt and uncertainty 
and bring about that which is for the best interests of the people 
of the country, and, as he so well says, that will be suitable to 
all. He says, again: ; 

There are very few of us who have had any real access to the Gov- 
ernment. It ought to be a matter of common counsel. 

And so say I. 

A matter of united counsel; a matter of mutual comprehension. So— 

Listen— 

So keep the air clear with constant discussion. 

“Keep the air clear with constant discussion.” Surely that 
is what we are trying to do on this side of the Chamber. They 
are not helping us much on the other side. Listen to this: 

Make every public servant feel that he is acting in the open and under 
serutiny. 

What about this acting in caucus behind closed doors? Is 
that acting in the open? Is that acting under constant 
scrutiny? Not at all. 

And, above all things else, take these great fundamental questions of 
your lives with which political platforms concern themselves and search 
them through and through by every process of debate. 

Those that are his friends on the other side should take his 
advice. Search these questions through and through by the 
processes of debate. Listen, and this comes under a title “ Let 
there be light“: 

What are the right methods of politics? Why, the right methods are 
those of public discussion. 

I wish I could get our Democratie friends to read this book. 
It is certainly a very interesting book. It certainly does contain 
a great deal of very valuable information as to legislative bodies 
and legislative circles, and it was never more apropos than 
right now. 

The methods of leadership open and aboveboard, not closeted with 
“boards of guardians” or fa en else, but brought out under the 
Blow honest eyes can look upon them and honest eyes can judge 

Mr. President, that sounds so good I must read it again. 
This is from President Wilson in his “ New Freedom.” As I 
understand it, these were speeches made after he was elected 
to the Presidency but before he was inaugurated. He kept up 
the political discussion, as he suggests it ought to be done. 
Listen: A 

What are the right methods of politics? Why, the right methods are 
those of public ion; the methods of leadership open and above- 
board, not closeted with “boards or guardians” or anybody else, but 
brought out under the sky, where honest eyes can look upon them and 
honest eyes can judge of them. 

Oh, will you take this to heart? 

If there is nothing to conceal, then why conceal it?— 

That is a very pertinent question and a very proper one at 
this time— 

If it is a public game, why play it in private? If it is a public 
then why not come out into Tie open ona play it in publie? * 

I ask my friends on the other side, Why not play it in the 
open? Call it a game, if you please. I do not think that is a 
very appropriate term for a great legislative body like this. I 
do not think we are a team here. I think we are independent, 
and ought to be independent, representatives of great States 
and great constituencies, acting as our judgment dictates and 
our conscience approves for the best interests and the welfare 
of the people of the country. Yet if you want to call it a game, 
why play it in private? If it is a public game, then why not 
come out in the open and play it in public? Is this open busi- 
ness here in the Senate? It ought to be. It is the business of 
the people here. It ought to be done in this Chamber, not in 
the secret recesses of the private caucus. Yes, Mr. President, 
let there be light. Listen: 

You have got to cure diseased litics as we nowadays cure tuber- 
culosis, by making all the people who suffer from it live out of doors— 
not only spend their days out of doors and walk around, but sleep out 


of doors; always remain in the open. where they will be accessible to 
fresh, nourishing, and reyivifying influences. 


Would that we had the fifty-odd Members on the other side 
to listen to this sentence: è 

s 

Woodrow Wilson, President elect of the United States 

I, for one, have the conviction that government ought to be all out- 
side and no inside. 

If that does not mean that there ought to be no government in 
caucus and that it all ought to be out in the open Senate, I do 
not know what language does mean. 

I, for my part, believe that there ought to be no pac where any- 
thing can be done that everybody does not know abo 

Just think! That comes from the captain of the team which 
has been playing this game in secret session after session on 
bill after bill. 

T, for ee part, believe that there ought to be no place where any- 
thing can done that everybody does not know about. It would be 
very inconvenient for some gentlemen, cae | ff government were all 
outside, but we have consul their susceptib ities too long already. 

Mr. President, when you examine this bill that you have now 
before you, it shows that it would have been well if it could 
have been considered in the open; if it could have been consid- 
ered all on the outside and not at all on the inside. We could 
have helped our friends on the other side a great deal more 
than we have done if we could have had them consider this 
matter in the open. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wash- 
ington yield to the Senator from Kansas? 

Mr. JONES. I have uniformly refused to yield, for quite a 
while, for a question or otherwise, and I want to appeal to the 
Senator—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Washington 
does not yield for a question. 

Mr. JONES. I refuse to yield for a question. I have re- 
fused to yield for a question, and I want to treat everybody 
alike. I want to be neutral in this matter as much as possible. 

So, our honest pee png and our honorable corporation heads owe 
it to their reputations to bring their activities out Into ‘the open. t 
any rate, whether they like or not, these affairs are going to be 

into the open. We are more anxious about their reputations 
than they are themselves. We are too solicitous for their morals—if 
they are not—to permit them longer to continue subject to the tempta- 
tions of secrecy. You know there is temptation in loneliness and se- 
ereey 

We all know that 
Haven't you experienced it? I have 


Listen 
Haven't you experienced it? I have. We are never so proper in our 
werent as when everybody can look and see exactly what we are 
oing. 8 


Woodrow Wilson is saying that, now the President of the 
United States, whose advice is just as good now as it was at 
the time it was uttered, and it was splendid advice then. 
Listen: 

f th 1 1 ts of politics. The best thing 

at pce 40 with pSt thing E- is to lift it up where 

le can see that it is crooked, and then it will either straighten 

Rise out or disappear. Nothing checks all the bad practices of tles 

like public exposure. You can’t be crooked in the light. I don't know 

whether it has ever been tried or not, but I venture to say, purely from 
observation, that it can’t be done. 

Now, listen. He tells us what the people of the United 
States have decided. I think the people of the United States 
had decided, and they probably thought that they were going 
to do it, but my judgment is that they think now they have 
been mistaken and that they have not gotten what they ex- 
pected or what they desired. 

And so the people of the United States have made up thelr minds to 
3 „A Gaara: thir ore going th 

m š s 
meas blinds; ey are vat k to sick things into the open air and 
into the light of the sun. ; 

Mr. President, there has not been very much done along that 
line recently. This is what he had to say with reference to 


lawmaking in America: 

But, unfortunately, the whole poca of lawmaking in America is a 
yery obscure one, There is no highway of legislation, but there are 
many byways. Parties are not organized in such a way in our lègis- 
Jatures as to make any one group of men avowedly responsible for the 
course of legislation. The whole process of discussion, if any discus- 
sion at all takes place, is private and shut arie Mirte public scrutiny 
and knowledge. There are so m reles within circles, there are so 
many indirect and private ways getting at legislative action, that 
our communities are constantly uneasy during legislative sessions. It 


is this confusion and obscurity and privacy of our legislative method 
that gives the political machine its opportunity. There is no publicly 
responsible man or group of men who are known to formulate 

tion and to take charge of it from the time of its Introduction until the 
time of its enactment. 5 


Now, listen to what the President is trying to do. I rather 
think that if he would work a little more actively in tune with 
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his talk probably be might accomplish more. I wish he would. 
I approve very heartily of what he says. 

I am striving to indicate my belief that our legislative methods ma 
well be reformed in the direction of giving more piss publici 3 
act, in the direction of setting up some form of responsible leadership 
on the floor of our legislative halls, so that the people may know who 
is back of every bill and back of the opposition to it, and so that it 
may be dealt with in the open chamber rather than in the committee 
room. The light must be let in on all processes of lawmaking. j 

Mr. President, it is in the committee rooms where legislation 
dies. It is largely in caucus. as 

Legislation, as we nowadays conduct it, is not conducted in the open. 
It is not thrashed out in open debate upon the floors of our assemblies. 
55 a on the contrary, framed, digested, and concluded in committeé 

Of course, if this were written now it would have to be re- 
vised. It is, to the contrary, framed outside in a caucus room. 

It is in committee rooms that legislation not desired by the interests 
dies. It is in committee rooms that legislation desired by the interests 
is framed and brought forth. There is not enough debate of it in open 
house, in most cases, to disclose the real meaning of the proposals made. 
Clauses He quietly unexplained and suchallongel in our statutes which 
contain the whole gist and purpose of the act; qualifying phrases which 
escape the public attention, casual definitions which do not attract at- 
tention, classifications so technical as not to be generally understood, 
and which everyone most intimately concerned is careful not to explain 
or expound, contain the whole purpose of the law. Only after it has 
been enacted and has come to adjudication in the courts is its scheme 
as a whole divulged. The beneficiaries are then safe behind their 
bulwarks. N 

This is so interesting that it is real hard to stop. I am very 
anxious to get through very soon, but this is so interesting. 
Listen to what he says. This is from President Wilson: 

Take any question you like out to the country—let it be thrashed 
mesh nn public debate—and you will have made these methods im- 

What methods? ‘These secret methods; these methods not 
in the open day; these methods behind closed doors. Yes; we 
would like to discuss them in the open Senate. We would like 
to discuss them before the people of the country and let them 
decide. Listen. It gets better as you get along. 

There is not any legitimate privacy about matters of governmen 

My friends, I wish you would listen to that. 7 


There is not any legitimate privacy about matters of government. 
Government must, if it is to be pure and correct in its processes, be 
absolutely public in everything that affects it. I can not imagine a 

ublic man with a conscience having a secret that he would keep from 

e people about their own affairs. 


He says further: 


Well, I 
er ae very sorry, but nothing is legitimate that can not be 
Then after that he goes on to tell about how brave men have 
been working for the people, and so forth, and how they havẹ 
forced bills out of committees by making threats of what they, 
would do, and so forth, if this was not done. Then he says: 
Those are processes which stand bet th J the thin 
that are en them, and 1 say that until” 1 ail ot those 


things into the open, you are not connected with your Government; 
you are not represented— è 


That is what we have been saying. We have been saying 
that our friends on the other side have been denying the people 
representation in their caucus and secret methods; and that is 
exactly what your President said— 


You are not participants in your Government. 
* $ J s * 


v * 
There is no air so wholesome as the air of utter publicity. 


Now, then, listen how he concludes this chapter on Let 
there be light“: 
So I take it to be a necessity of the hour to o up all the processes 
mot ea cae and of public business—open them Wide Po public Pew, to 
them accessible to every force that moves, every opinion that 
prevails in the thought of the people; to give society command of its 
own economic life a not by revolutionary measures, but by a 
steady application of the Mors, that the people have a right to look 
into such matters and to control them; to cut all privileges and patron- 
age and private advantage and secret enjoyment out of legislation— 


Listen— 


Wherever any public business is transacted, wherever rae affec 
the public are laid, or enterprises touching the public welfare, comfo: 
or convenience go forward, wherever political programs are formulated, 
or candidates agreed on—over that pace a voice must speak with the 
divine prerogative of the people's will, the words Let there be light!“ 


Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. President, I should like to 
ask the Senator a question. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Tuomrson in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Washington yield to the Senator from 
Michigan? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I hardly think it possible 

Mr. JONES. I should be glad if I could do so, but I could 
not yield, as I have tried to be impartial to my friends on both 
sides of the Chamber. 
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Mr. President, if you have paid no attention to what I have 
said, I hope you will heed what I have read. Surely you will 
not spurn that, surely you will not consider it unworthy of your 
study. It will do you good to consider it; it will be better for 
you to follow it. As I said before, you are trying to do the im- 
possible, not because you do not know better, but because you 
are obeying orders. You are trying to act as a team of irre- 
sponsible, unthinking, automatic, rubber stamped, pseudo repre- 
sentatives under the orders of a captain who has never had any 
experience in the work you are expected to do. There is not 
one of the team who does not know better than the captain the 
difficulties in the way and what ought to be done. Knowing that 
you can not do the things ordered in the usual and courteous 
way, you are trying to bluff them through and put them through 
in an unusual and brutal way. You will override the Constitu- 
tion and nullify rules of this body. The Constitution says 
“each House shall be the judge,” and so forth, and a majority 
of each shall constitute a quorum to do business.” It is clearly 
the constitutional right of any Member of the Senate to have a 
quorum present while business is being done. You nullify this 
provision by arbitrarily holding that one Senator can not inter- 
rupt another in debate to make the point of no quorum. 

J am glad to say that to-night we have turned back to the 
Constitution of our fathers, that we have gone back to the old 
rule that a Senator has the constitutional right to raise the 
point of no quorum when the Senate is vacant. I hope the Sen- 
ate will never again depart from that ruling; and I further hope 
that that privilege will not be abused. I shall not even abuse it 
upon this measure, much as I desire to see it defeated. Because 
you have a majority of the votes to uphold a rule to this effect 
you deny the Members of this body one of the specific rights 
given by the Constitution. To raise the point of no quorum is 
to make the highest point of order that can be made, and in 
denying the right to do it, you not only override the Constitu- 
tion, but you arbitrarily set aside one of the positive rules of 
the Senate. Of course, in view of the ruling of the Chair dur- 
ing the night and the action of the Senate in tabling the appeal 
from the decision of the Chair, those statements are now really 
obsolete and out of date. 

Rule XX says: 

A question of order may be raised at any stage of the proceedings, 
except when the Senate is dividing. 

Nothing can be clearer than that; there is no room for con- 
struction. It does not say the point can not be made if a Sena- 
tor is spea!:ing and refuses to yield. It can be made at any time, 
“except when the Senate is dividing.” It is the right of any 
Senator, independent of the wishes of any other Senator. A 
Senator's constitutional right, however, to have a quorum pres- 
ent when business is done is higher than any rule, does not 
depend upon any rule, and could not be avoided, suspended, or 
destroyed by any rule. To avoid this plain provision of the 
Constitution you arbitrarily hold that intelligent, able, legiti- 
mate discussion is not business. The presentation of petitions 
from some humble citizens of Hoosier Creek is business. while 
able, learned, and wise discussion of profound questions involv- 
ing the happiness and welfare of millions of people or the sta- 
bility of the Government itself is not business. The weeks of 
discussion and consideration of an intricate and far-reaching 
measure is not business, but the mere casting of the vote record- 
ing the conclusions reached from such discussion is business. 
Such a position is not only unwise but it is absolutely ridiculous 
and unworthy of a great deliberating body. 

You refuse to adjourn. You continue the legislative day for 
a week or more. Why? Because you have the votes and want 
to take advantage of quibbles under the rules. By this method 
you prevent the use of the morning hour for the presentation of 
petitions, the introduction of bills, the submission of committee 
reports, and the consideration of bills on the calendar. By this 
method you would prevent a Senator from speaking more than 
twice on the same subject in a week or a month, instead of on 
one day, as the rules provide. You are following methods be- 
side which justice court practices are paragons of fairness. 
Records are kept to see that a Senator does not speak more than 
twice during one legislative day, no matter how long it may be, 
on one subject. Senators are watched with hawk-like vigilance 
to see if some advantage can not be gained, to see if they can 
not be tripped up in some way and taken from the floor. 

Senators must watch each other, scanning carefully the 
actions of each other to see that no advantage may be secured. 
If a speaker is interrupted by another, he must be careful to 
yield only for a question, for fear that the majority will declare 
his speech at an end and the floor yielded. Now, when a Senator 
is interrupted by another, he says, “I will gladly yield if I may 
without losing the floor,” or “I will yield for a question only.” 


What a travesty upon a deliberating body! What a spectacle 
was presented here the other day! The Senator from Mississippi, 
learned, eloquent, witty, entertaining, philosophical, wise, and 
profound, and a member of the majority, dared not yield to 
the Senator from New Jersey, who confidently believed that he 
could, and impulsively sought to demolish a statement just made 
by the junior Senator from Massachusetts. Why not? Because 
he feared we Republicans would claim the same right. The 
idea of a deliberating body being forced into such a ridiculous 
position is humiliating. 

I am glad to believe, Mr. President, that we are going to 
adopt and follow more reasonable rules and methods in this 
body from now on. I believe that the Senate will rise above 
such really little things, and act in a broad, wise, and statesman- 
like way; that the privileges of this body will not be abused; 
that the rights of Members will not be denied; and that the 
Senate will consider questions as a really and truly legislative 
body. 

And right here let me say that the partisan rulings and at- 
tempts to which I have referred have not been made by the 
Vice President. Though a partisan, he recognizes that he is 
Vice President of all the people and the impartial Presiding 
Officer of the Senate. He tries to enforce our rules as they are 
and not as party exigency may demand, and has been uniformly 
courteous, fair, and impartial. If the rules should be changed, 
he is not going to do it, but will leave it to the Senate to act 
in its own way. 

Before we knew what your bill would be, before you knew 
what it would be, you were threatening us with night sessions, 
with continuous sessions. Though confining our discussion 
strictly to what you had presented and the propositions in- 
volved, you have repeatedly declared our debate unfair, dishon- 
est, and unjustifiable; and on Tuesday, you had just reported 
your caucus measure, the Senate manager of the team obeying 
orders of the captain, too. 

These are not the methods of legislators. They are the meth- 
ods of a football team acting under secret instructions to defeat 
their opponents or kill them. 

Legislation that must be conducted in secret caucus and en- 
acted by such methods does not have public sentiment behind it 
and is legitimately subject to the presumption that it is unfair 
and unwise legislation, that it is filled with jokers that will not 
bear discussion, and that it is being enacted for the benefit of 
some special interest that its sponsors think is not yet known 
but which they fear will be disclosed by discussion. By the 
methods which you have adopted interchange of ideas is impos- 
sible; fair, illuminating, and instructive discussion is prevented. 
The deliberate character of the Senate is destroyed and repre- 
sentative government is a farce. Under partisan Democracy 
that branch of the legislative department of the Government 
which has heretofore preserved its deliberative character, and 
in which all of the important legislation of the century has 
been perfected, has ceased to exist, if your methods prevail, and 
it has become simply the recorder of the autocratic direction of 
the captain of a political team of Punch and Judy automatons 
sent here as the representatives of the people. 

So, Mr. President, I am in favor of our asserting our repre- 
sentative character. I believe that we ought to proceed to the 
consideration of measures which we can pass and which we 
ought to pass. Measures haye been waiting long on the calen- 
dar for consideration that will bring relief to many of our de- 
serving citizens and danger to none. These bills ought to be 
considered—they ought to be passed—and for these reasons I 
had hoped to move to proceed to the consideration of the bills 
on the calendar. 

We ought to lay aside this bill; it can not be enacted into law 
at this session of Congress. We ought to take up the measures 
that are necessary for the conduct of this Government; we ought 
to pass legislation that the people are vitally interested in and 
that will greatly benefit them. Then let us go to our con- 
stituencies and talk this bill over. Let us go out in the open, 
as President Wilson suggests, in the clear, open day and in the 
open sunlight and get the expression of the people upon this 
great measure. Let them know what it is; let them understand 
it; let them know what its provisions are, what its principles 
are, what its effects are likely to be, what dangers are likely to 
be encountered, and then let the people say whether or not 
they want this legislation; and if they do, they will get it. It is 
not enough to say we want to build up a merchant marine. Of 
course we do. Will this bill do it? That is the question to be 
considered. . 

Mr. President, I have considerable more matter here, and I 
should like very much to proceed for some time longer, but I 
understand that one of my friends on this side of the Chamber is 
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very anxious to present some matters in connection with this 
bill. 

I hope that our friends on the other side will look very care- 
fully, indeed, into that provision of the bill which repeals all 
of the rules and regulations affecting the water-borne commerce 
of the United States. I hope that they will look very carefully 
into that provision which repeals the rules and regulations 
affecting all the water-borne commerce and craft of the Great 
Lakes, the Gulf, the rivers, the sounds, and all the bodies of 
water of this country. Š 

I ask you why are you doing it? What is the reason for it? 
Who has suggested it? Why are you going to put all of the 
commerce of this country under a political body? Why are 
you going to take it out from under officials who are thoroughly 
acquainted with the situation and the conditions, who have for 
years been framing the rules and regulations on which the com- 
merce of the country is acting? At whose suggestion are you 
repealing this? Who has asked you to take the shipping 
beard, which you started out to put in charge of Government 
ships, and put it over all of the shipping commerce and water- 
borne commerce of the United States Government? What are 
you going to gain by it? What are you going to accomplish by 
it? Why should you put it in this bill at all? Strike it out 
and do not run the risk of all the complications and the con- 
fusion that is likely to result from this unwise and uncalled for 
provision of unknown and secret origin. 

Mr. President, I am glad to yield the floor. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will call the 


roll. 
The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Ashurst James Nelson Smith, Mich 
Brandegee Jones Owen moot 
Bristow Lern Page Thomas 
Brxan e Pomerene Thompson 
Chamberlain Lea, Tenn. Ransdell Thornton 
Chilton , Md. Reed alsh 
Crawford Lippitt Shafroth Warren 
Dillingham M Sheppard White 

du Pont McLean illiams 
Fletcher artin, V. th, Ariz. Works 
Gronna Martine, N. J Smith, Ga. 

Hollis yers mith, Md. 


Mr. SMITH of Michigan. My colleague [Mr. TOwNseExND] is 
necessarily detained from the Chamber on important business. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Forty-five Senators having an- 


swered to the roll call, there is not a quorum present. The Sec- | 


retary will call the names of absentees. 


The Secretary called the names of absent Senators, and Mr. | 


Pirrman answered to his name when called. 

Mr. THORNTON. I desire to announce that the return of 
the Sergeant at Arms at 5.30 o'clock this morning said that the 
junior Senator from New York [Mr. O'Gorman] has been 
called to New York last night on account of illness in his 
family. 


Mr. Fatt, Mr. Crarr, and Mr. Hucues entered the Chamber | 


and answered to their names. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, under the direction 
of the Senate last night the Sergeant at Arms was required to 
compel the attendance of absent Senators. He has made a 
number of reports. I ask that they may be read to th. Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will read the re- 
ports of the Sergeant at Arms. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, that is not in order until we 
develop a quorum. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. It is a part of the procedure to com- 
pel a quorum, and is therefore necessarily in order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair is of opinion that 
the motion is in order. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, just a moment. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I make the point of order that 
the matter is not debatable. No business can be transacted in 
the absence of a quorum. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, that is just the point I am 
making. When the order was issued before, there was a quorum 
developed. Now it develops that there is no quorum, and no 
business can be attended to until that quorum is developed. An 
order can be issued. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. A quorum is now present. 

Mr, STONE. Mr. President, I desire to be recorded. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. How many Senators have answered to 
the roll call? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Fifty Senators, including the 
Senator from Missouri [Mr. STONE]. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President—— 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from North Da- 


Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, this ship-purchase Dill is 
before us at 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from North Da- 
kota is not in order. The reading of the reports of the Sergeant 
at Arms has been requested as a matter of order of the Senate. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President—— 

à The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from North Da- 
ota. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I did not understand that that was re- 
quested. I understood it was requested before a quorum was 
announced. After a quorum was announced I had the floor, 
and I have not yielded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator is not in order 
when that order is before the Senate, because that is a part of 
the rules of the Senate. y 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Absolutely. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I do not understand that 
it has been requested since I took the floor. 
2 FLETCHER. It was requested before the Senator took 
oor. i 

Mr. McCUMBER. Then it was requested before there was a 
quorum. 

Mr. FLETCHER. The Senator is not entitled to the floor until 
the presence of a quorum is announced, and the Chair never 
recognized the Senator from North Dakota. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I will appeal to the record. I am not in 
the habit of proceeding unless I have recognition. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair recognized the Sena- 
tor from North Dakota, but the rules of the Senate require the 
presence of Senators who have not been excused from the Sen- 
ate, and it is in order to read the reports of the Sergeant at 
Arms. The Secretary will read them. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I make the point of order 
that after a Senator has been recognized immediately after the 
Chair has announced the presence of a quorum he can not be 
taken from his feet for intervening business. 

2 PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair overrules the point 
of order. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I appeal from the ruling of the Chair, and 
on the appeal I demand the yeas and nays. 

Mr. LEA of Tennessee. I move to lay the appeal on the table. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from North Da- 
kota appeals from the decision of the Chair. The Senator from 
Tennessee moves to lay that appeal on the table. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Upon that I demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. 

Mr. CLAPP. Mr. President, I was temporarily absent from 
the Chamber when this matter arose, and I confess I do not 
know what matter is before the Senate. I therefore ask to be 
excused from voting, 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President 
1 PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from North Da- 

ta. 

Mr. MoCUMBER, I ask that the Chair may inform the Sena- 
tor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from North Da- 
kota appealed from the decision of the Chair, the Chair having 
decided that under the rules of the Senate the reports of the 
Sergeant at Arms were in order to be read, as a matter of order. 

Mr. CLAPP. After a quorum had been developed? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. After a quorum had been devel- 
oped. The Senator from Tennessee moved to lay on the table the 
appeal of the Senator from North Dakota. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I know the Chair does not 
want to make the record different from what I made it. 

Mr. LEA of Tennessee. Regular order! 

Mr. McCUMBER. My point of order was that after—— 

Mr. CHILTON. Regular order! 

Mr. McCUMBER (continuing). After the Chair had an- 
nounced that a quorum was present, and immediately recognized 
me, I could not be taken off my feet for the purpose indicated. 

Mr. JAMES. Regular order! 

Mr. CLAPP. I desire to ask if the Chair had recognized the 
Senator from North Dakota? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair recognized the Sena- 
tor after that motion had been made. 

Mr. CLAPP. Under those circumstances, I think the Chair's 
ruling was correct. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I want to correct that state- 
ment of the record again. 

Mr. JAMES. I ask for the regular order, Mr. President. 
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Mr. LEA of Tennessee. Regular order! 

Mr. McCUMBER. I want the Chair to state it all, so that 
Senators may understand the situation accurately; that is all. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The roll is being called, and the 
Chair is not called upon to go into a general discussion of what 
has transpired in the Senate. The Secretary will call the roll. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I will inform them, then. 

The Secretary resumed the calling cf the roll. 

Mr. HOLLIS (when his name was called). I announce my 
pair with the junior Senator from Maine [Mr. BURLETGH] and 
withhold my vote. 

Mr. THOMAS (when his name was called). I transfer my 
pair with the senior Senator from New York [Mr. Roor] to the 
senior Senator from Nevada [Mr. NxWTIAN DS] and will vote. I 
vote “ yea.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia (after haying voted in the affirma- 
tive). I have a pair with the senior Senator from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. Lover]. I transfer that pair to the junior Senator 
from Tennessee [Mr. Samms] and will allow my vote to 
remain. 

Mr. LEA of Tennessee (after having voted in the affirmative). 
Has the senior Senator from South Dakota [Mr. CRAWFORD] 
yoted? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. He has not. 

Mr. LEA of Tennessee. I have a pair with that Senator, 
which I transfer to the senior Senator from Illinois [Mr. Lewis], 
and will allow my vote to stand. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I have a pair with the junior Senator 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. OLIVER]. In his absence I will with- 
hold my vote. 

Mr. HOLLIS. I transfer my pair to the senior Senator from 
Indiana [Mr. SHtvety] and will vote. I vote “yea.” 

Mr. PERKINS. Has the junior Senator from North Carolina 
Mr. OVERMAN] voted? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. He has not. 

Mr. PERKINS. I have a general pair with him and therefore 
withhold my vote. 

Mr. COLT. I am paired with the junior Senator from Dela- 
ware [Mr. SAULSBURY] and therefore withhold my vote. 

Mr. PERKINS. I transfer my pair to the junior Senator from 
Ilinois [Mr. SHerMan] and will vote. I vote “nay.” 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I transfer my pair to the junior Sena- 
tor from Arkansas [Mr. Romxsox] and will vote. I vote 
“ yea.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. To make a quorum, the present 
occupant of the chair will vote. I vote“ yea.“ 

The result was announced—yeas 33, nays 16, as follows: 


YEAS—33. 

Ashurst Kern Pomerene Thomas 

n Lane Shafroth Thompson 
Chamberlain Lea, Tenn. Sheppard Thornton 
Chilton Lee, Md. Simmons Walsh 
Fletcher Martin, Va. Smith, Ariz. White 
Gore Martine, N. J. Smith, Ga. Williams 
Hollis Myers Smith, Md. 
Hughes Owen Smith, S. C. 
James Pittman Stone 5 

NAYS—16. 
Brady Dillingham McCumber Smith, Mich, 
Brandegee Fall elson moot 
Bristow Gronna Page Warren 
Clapp Lippitt Perkins Works 
NOT VOTING—47. 

Borah du Pont Newlands Sherman 
Bankhead Gallinger Norris Shields 
Burleigh Goff O'Gorman Shively 
Burton Hardwick Oliver Stephenson 
Camden Hitchcock Overman Sterlin 
Catron Johnson Penrose Sutherland 
Clark, Wyo. Jones Poindexter Swanson 
C e, Kenyon Ransdeil an 
Colt La Follette Reed Townsend 
Crawford wis Robinson Vardaman 
Culberson Lodge Root eeks 
Cummins McLean Saulsbury 


= the appeal from the decision of the Chair was laid on the 
table. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The Secretary will read the 
report of the Sergeant at Arms, 

The Secretary proceeded to read as follows: 

February 9, 1915, 7 a. m. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, I think the Sécretary 
ought to start with the earlier report and come on down. This 
is the last report. 

Mr. SMOOT. They have been read. 

a PRESIDING OFFICER. They have been read in due 
order. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator that they now appear 
in the record. 


Mr SMITH of Georgia. They do not appear in the record. 
There was one at 3 o’clock and another at half past four and 
another at 5 o'clock. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. They were read and marked 
at the time of their reading. The Secretary will read the 


report. 


The Secretary read as follows: 


SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES, 
SERGEANT AT Anus, 
February 9, 1915—7 a, m. 
To the PRESIDING OFFICER or THE SENATE. 


Sm: Pursuant to the order directing me to compel the absent Sena- 
tors attendance, I herewith report as follows: 

At 5.30 a. m. Shoreham Hotel reported that Senator FALL had not 
been there all pm 

At 6.15 a. m. tor Gorr, at the Portland, reported that he was 
not feeling well and would come to the Chamber as ry Sah pominie: 

At 6.30 a, m. Senator Norris appeared in the Senate . 

At 6.30 still unable to locate Senator HARDWICK. 

At 6.45 a. m. Senator NELSON appeared in the Senate Chamber. 

Very respectfally, 
CHARLES P. HIGGINS 


Sergeant at Arms. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Florida. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, is it in order now to ask 
for an order of the Senate to compel the attendance of absent 
Senators? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. In the opinion of the Chair, it 
is in order. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I offer this order. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. I did not hear my name read in the 
report of the Sergeant at Arms. I was in the Chamber between 
half past 6 and a quarter of 7. It was within the time covered 
by the report. I had not seen any agent of the Senate previous 
to that time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will announce a 
further report from the Sergeant at Arms, and it will be read. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES, 
SERGEANT AT ARMS, 


February 9, 1915—8,30 a, m. 
To the PRESIDING OFFICER oF THE SENATE. 


Sin: Pursuant to the order of the Senate instructing me to compel 
the attendance of absent Senators, I beg to further report as follows: 
tor DILLINGHAM en the Senate Chamber at 7 a. m. 

Senator Bristow 2 red in the Senate Chamber at 7.15 a. m. 

Senator Fatt and tor WILLIAM ALDEN SMITH have both ap- 
peared in the Senate Chamber since I made my last report. 

Very respectfully, 
CHARLES P. HIGGINS, 
Sergeant at Arms United States Senate. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, a point of order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. SMOOT. Do J understand that the Senator from Florida 
has asked that cn order be issued? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. He has. 

Mr. SMOOT. For information I would like to ask if the 
Senator from North Dakota [Mr. McCumser] has been recog- 
nized. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. He has, and he has not lost 
the recognition on account of the intervening proceedings, 

Mr. SMOOT. Under what rule is it possible to have an order 
issued when a Senator has been recognized and has started to 
speak? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under a rule of order. 

Mr. SMOOT. ‘There is also a rule of order which says: 

When a Senator desires to speak he shall rise and address the Pre- 
siding Officer, and shall not proceed until he is recognized, and the 
Presiding Officer shall recognize the Senator who shall first address 
him. No Senator shall interrupt another Senator in debate without 
his consent, and to obtain such consent he shall first address the Pre- 
siding Officer. 

I do not see, with all due respect to the ruling just made, 
how it is possible to entertain any order, with the exceptions 
that the rules state. The rule is plain that a conference report 
is always in order, and also a message from the President of 
the United States or from the House of Representatives, but 
no other business. 

All I care for is the rules of the body. I do not care anything 
about this order at all; only I think we ought to comply with 
the rule. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. In the opinion of the Chair, 
Rule V requires Senators to be present in the Chamber unless 
they are excused by the Senate. It therefore is a matter of 
order that they shall discharge their functions in this body and 
be in their seats. The Senate having given an order to the 
Sergeant at Arms requiring them to be present and to compel 
their attendance, it is in order to take further steps necessary to 
enforce that rule. 
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Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, so that the record may be clear, 
the rule provides that— 


re Senator, shall absent himself from the service of the Senate with- 
ovt leave. 


Mr. REED. Mr. President, I rise to a point of order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Missouri 
rises to a point of order. ; 

Mr. SMOOT. I have been recognized for a point of order, 
Mr. President. 

Mr. REED. The point of order I rose to submit is that that 
is no point of order and is out of order. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will state my point of order. The point of 
order is that Rule V states that no Senator shall absent him- 
self from the service of the Senate without leave, and then it 
also says in the absence of a quorum,” and so forth. We have 
a quorum here. 

Mr. REED I make the point of order that the Senator 

Mr. SMOOT. I have the right to make the point of order. I 
have the floor to make the point of order. 

Mr. REED. I wish to state a point of order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair thinks that the Sen- 
ator from Utah should be permitted to state his point of order. 
Then the Chair will recognize the Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not desire to debate it. 

No Senator shall absent himself from the service of the Senate with- 
out leave. 

Then— 

If at any time during the daily sessions of the Senate a question 
shall be raised by any Senator as to the presence of a quorum. 

My point of order is that there is a quorum present and a 
Senator has been recognized and began his speech and there is 
not anything on the face of the record to show that there is not 
a quorum here. There is not anything on the face of the record 
to show that a majority of the Senators are not in the service 
of the Senate at this very moment. I make the point of order 
that the motion or order asked for by the Senator from Florida 
is not in order under Rule V or any other rule of this body. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ruling of the Chair was 
in the light of a quorum being present. The Senator from 
Missouri. 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not want to take up the time of the 
Senate. 

Mr. REED. The Presiding Officer having permitted the 
Senator from Utah to make an argument instead of a point 
of order over my protest I have nothing further to say. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Florida. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I ask for the adoption of the order which 
I have submitted. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It will be read. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES. 
Whereas under the rules of the Senate a call of the Senate was or- 


dered ; and 
Whereas the following-named Senators are absent without leave of the 
Senate, to wit: Messrs. BANKHEAD, BORAH, BURTON, CAMDEN, CaTRON, 
HITCHCOCK, LODGE, OLIVER, O'GORMAN, ROOT, 


Gorr, HARDWICK, 
STERLING, SUTHERLAND, VARDAMAN, and WEEKS; and 
the attendance of absent Senators : 


Whereas it is necessary to compel 

Therefore it is 
- Ordered, That the Sergeant at Arms be, and hereby is, directed to 
compel the attendance on the Senate of said named absent Senators; 
and it is further ordered that warrants for the arrest of said Sena- 
tors be issued under the signature of the Presiding Officer, attested by 
the Secretary, and that the Sergeant at Arms be, and hereby is, directed 
to execute such warrants forthwith by arresting each of said named 
Senators and bringing him before the bar of the Senate, and that he 
make due return to e Senate of the execution of said warrants, and 
that this order shall be continuing until fully executed unless other- 
wise ordered by the Senate. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President—— 

Mr. FLETCHER. I ask that the name of the Senator from 
New Hampshire [Mr. GALLINGER] be stricken from the list be- 
cause he has appeared. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I notice that my name also appears. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Then, of course, I make the same request 
as to the Senator from Michigan [Mr. TOWNSEND]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The names of these two Sena- 
tors will be stricken from the list. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, that the record may be 
kept clear, I wish to say that I do not yield for this purpose. 

Mr. FLETCHER and others. Question! 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the motion of the Senator from Florida. [Putting the question.] 
The ayes appear to have it. The ayes have it. 

Mr. REED. I offer the following order supplemental to the 
order just entered and for the same purpose. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It will be read. 


The Secretary read as follows: 


Until otherwise ordered by the Senate, the following shall be a 
standing order of the Senate: 

All Senators are required to appear forthwith in the Senate Chamber 
and to remain in the Chamber until excused by the Senate. An 
Senator disobeying this order shall be in contempt of the Senate an 
shall be brought to the bar of the Senate and dealt with as the Senate 
may order. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, that certainly is a most 
extraordinary order. I do not apprehend that any Senator 
during the last 24 hours has absented himself because he de- 
sired te be in contempt of the Senate or to do anything that 
was not right. I was rather tired last evening, after an eight- 
hour session, and went to my home and was summoned at 
8 o'clock back to the Senate, and I came, and felt it my duty 
to come. I have tried to be here constantly day in and day out. 

Now, Mr. President, to establish an order of that kind, I 
believe, is without parallel. It may have had a parallel at 
some tumultuous period of our national history which I do not 
recall; but, however that may be, it is extremely offensive and 
we ought not to submit to it, and I do not believe the Senate 
will submit to it. 

Mr. President, I should like to have the order read once more. 
I did not hear it very distinctly. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It will be read. 

The Secretary again read the order proposed by Mr. REED. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, our rules provide that the 
Senate shall convene at 12 o’clock. That has been varied from 
time to time to suit temporary emergencies when we required 
a little more time than was given by convening at that hour. 
But to establish an order by a vote of this body that Senators 
shall remain here every hour of every day, not being permitted 
to leave the Senate for any purpose, until the majority sees fit 
to excuse them, is abhorrent, and I for one will not submit to 
it until I am compelled to submit to it. I trust that the inde- 
pendence of the individual Senators will lead them to the same 
conclusions. It is not necessary. There was a quorum, I un- 
derstand, here last night when some of us were pulled out of 
our beds to suit the purposes of a majority that was present at 
that time. I do not question the power of the majority to do 
this, but to add to that what is proposed in this order ought 
not to be, and I do not believe it will be, submitted to. 

Having said this much, Mr. President, the Senate will do as 
it pleases about this matter, but I do not believe any good 
results will come from so extraordinary and revolutionary a 
procedure as is contemplated, which, among other things, pro- 
poses to change the rules of the Senate in an irregular and 
arbitrary way. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
of the Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. LIPPITT. Mr. President—— 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. It is debatable. 

Mr. LIPPITT. May I have the resolution read once more? 

Mr. REED. It has been read three times. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Let it be read again. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will read the 
proposed order. 

The Secretary again read Mr. Reen’s order. 

Mr. LIPPITT. Mr. President, I move to strike out the words 
“and dealt with as the Senate may order.” There is no occa- 
sion for any such language as that in the resolution. If the 
Senate wishes to pass a resolution instructing the Sergeant at 
Arms to bring Senators before the Senate, it undoubtedly has 
the right to do so; but as to what the Senate may do with them 
after it has got them, it is not the function of a resolution to 
set forth. It is for the Senate to proceed to act at the time the 
Senators are here. I think it is an insinuation of some drastic 
proceeding which may or may not be carried out, but it seems 
to me it is entirely out of order on a resolution. Mr. President, 
I make the motion I have stated. 

Mr. REED. I move to lay the amendment to the motion on 
the table. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Rhode 
Island has moved to amend the motion of the Senator from 
Missouri by striking out the words “and dealt with as the Sen- 
ate may order.” The Senator from Missouri moves to lay the 
proposed amendment of the Senator from Rhode Island on the 
table. 

Mr. SMOOT. Upon that I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN (when his name was called). 


The question is on the motion 


I have 


a general pair with the junior Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
| OLIVER]. 


In his absence I withhold by vote. 
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Mr. DU PONT (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the senior Senator from Texas [Mr. Curperson]. 
I will ask if he has voted? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. ‘The Senator from Texas has 
not voted. 

Mr. DU PONT. Then I will withhold my vote. 

Mr. THOMAS (when his name was called). I make the same 
announcement of my pair and its transfer as on the last call 
and vote “ yea.” 

Mr, TOWNSEND: (when his name was called). I have a 
general pair with the junior Senator from Florida [Mr. Bryan], 
which I understood was transferred last night to the junior 
Senator from Virginia [Mr. Swanson]. The Senator from Flor- 
fda not having voted, I withhold my vote. 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. DU PONT. As I have stated, I have a general pair with 
the senior Senator from Texas [Mr. Curperson]. I transfer 
that pair to the junior Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. STEPHEN- 
son] and vote na“ 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia (after haying yoted in the affirma- 
tive). I have a pair with the senior Senator from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. Loper]. I transfer that pair to the junior Senator 
from Tennessee [Mr. SHIELDS] and will let my vote stand. 

Mr. WILLIAMS (after having voted in the affirmative). I 
haye a pair with the senior Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Penrose]. I transfer that pair to the senior Senator from 
‘South Carolina [Mr. TLTIAtAN]I and will let my vote stand. 

Mr. HOLLIS. Announcing the same pair and its transfer as 
before, I vote “yea.” 

Mr. CHILTON (after having voted in the affirmative). I 
wish to inquire whether or not the Senator from New Mexico 
IMr. Fart] has voted? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair is informed that he 
has not. 

Mr. CHILTON. I announce a pair with that Senator, which 
I transfer to the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Ropryson], and 
will let my vote stand. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I ask if the junior Senator from New 
Yo-k [Mr. O'Gorman] has voted? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. He has not. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I bave a pair with that Senator, and 
therefore withhold my vote. 

The result was announced—yeas 37, nays 20, as follows: 


YEAS—37. 
Ashurst Lane Reed Thomas 
Bankhead Lea, Tenn. Saulsbury Thompson 
Bryan Lee, Md. Shafroth Thornton 
Chilton Martin, Va. Sheppard Vardaman 
Fletcher Martine, N. J. Simmons Walsh 
Gore Myers Smith, Ariz. White 
Hardwick Overman Smith, Ga Williams 
Hollis Owen Smith, Md 
James Pittman mith, S. C. 
Kern Pomerene Stone 

NAYS—20, 
Brady Crawford Lippitt Perkins 
Brandeges Cummins MeCumber Sherman 
Bristow Dillingham MeLean Smith, Mich. 
Clapp du Pont Nelson Smoot 
Colt Jones Page Works 

NOT VOTING—39. 

Rorah Gallinger Newlands Shively 
Burleigh Gof Norris Stephenson 
Burton Gronna O'Gorman Stertt 
Camden Hitchcock Oliver Sutherland 
Catron Hughes Penrose Swanson 
Chamberlain Johnson Poindexter Tillman 
Clark. Wyo. Kenyon Ransdell ‘Townsend 
Clarke, Ark. La Follette Robinson Warren 
Culberson Lewis Root eeks 
Fall Lodge Shields 


So the motion to lay Mr. Lirrrrr's amendment on the table 
was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question recurs on the 
ndoption of the order submitted by the Senator from Missouri 
[Mr. REED]. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE and Mr. SMOOT addressed the Chair. 

Mr. REED. I demand the yeas and nays. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I desire to be recognized. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Utah. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I want to call the attention of 
the Senate to the fact that the order that was issued and not 
signed by the Vice President or by the President pro tempore 
of the Senate, under the rules of this body, is of no force or 
effect whatever. 

I want Senators to listen while I read the order; then I wish 
to direct the attention of the Chair to tue officer who signed the 
order; and then I shall refer to the standing rules of the body 
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and also to the precedents that have been established in the 
past. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, a point of order. 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not yield to the Senator. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Missouri 
has a right to raise a point of order. 

Mr. REED. I make the point of order that the N ques- 
tion is not debatable. 

Mr. SMOOT. Oh, well—— 

Mr. GALLINGER. It is debatable. 

Mr. SMOOT. There is no question about that. 

Mr. REED. Well, Mr. President, that can hardly be settled 
by the mere assertion of the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. SMOOT. I am perfectly willing to let the Presiding 
Officer decide that question without any further discussion. 

Mr. REED. I call attention, if the Chair please—— 

Mr. SMOOT. Last evening 

Mr. REED. To Rule V, and the order that is now sought to 
be made is in pursuance of Rule V. That rule provides: 

RULE V. 
QUORUM—ABSENT SENATORS MAY BE SENT FOR, 
No Senator shall absent himself from the service of the Senate 
Er Par leave. 

2. If, at any 2 9 the daily sessions of the Senate, a question 
shall be raised b y Senator as to the presence of a quorum, the 
Presiding Officer half forthwith direct the Secretary to call the roll 
and ig announce the result, and these proceedings shall be without 

Mr. SMOOT. That has all been done without debate. 

Mr. REED. The rule continues: 

3. Whenever upon such roll call it shall be ascertained that a quorum 
is not present, a majority of the Senators present may direct the Ser- 
geant at Arms to 2 uest, and, when — to compel, the attend- 
3 "eg the absent ators, which order be determined without 
- Mr. SMOOT. Such an order has already been adopted. 

Mr. REED (continuing reading) 
and pending its execution, and m shall be resen no 
— nor notion, except to ara shall be in order, 5 h 

The order now before the Senate is a part of this procedure. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, a quorum has been developed., 
and the proposed order is open to debate, the same as any 
other motion that may be made in the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. What is the point of order 
made by the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. SMOOT. I am not making:a point of order; I am claim- 
ing that the motion made by the Senator from Missouri is de- 
batable, and the Senator from Missouri has raised the point 
of order that it is not debatable. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair rules upon that 
question that it is not debatable, except for the advice of the 
Chair 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It being a rule of order 

Mr. BRANDEGEER. Well, Mr. President 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I have the order here, Mr. President, 
if the Chair will listen to me a moment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will hear the Sena- 
tor from Connecticut. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I simply desire to say that the order 
purports upon its face to be an order of the Senate, a standing 
order of the Senate, which is equivalent to a rule of the Sen- 
ate, and to say that the Senate shall adopt a new rule without 
being allowed to discuss it or to say a word about it is, in my 
opinion, preposterous. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It is a motion to enforce a 
rule that is now one of the standing rules of the Senate. 

Mr. BRANDEGHE. No; it is a standing order, and any 
order that has been proposed has been debatable. 

Mr. SMOOT. Every order that has been proposed in this 
way, when any Senator desired to debate it, has been debatable. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President 

Mr. SMOOT. I desire again to call the attention of the 
Presiding Officer to Rule V: 

2. If, at any time during the daily sessions of the Senate, a question 
shall be raised by any Senator as to the presence of a quorum, the 
Presiding Officer shall forthwith direct then Secretary to call the roll 
m = announce the result, and these proceedings shall be without 

That has already been done; a quorum has been developed; 
but this is proposed as a standing order of the Senate 

Mr. GALLINGER. A rule. 

Mr. SMOOT. ‘This is virtually making a new rule for this 
body. And is it possible that the Chair is going to hold that a 
rule can be made here without discussion or without debate? 

Mr. LIPPITT. An amendment to a rule. 
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Mr. SMOOT. It is not an amendment; it is a rule; it is a 
standing order, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. In the opinion of the Chair 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senate has complied with Rule V; and so 
far as the order which was adopted not 15 minutes ago to com- 
pel the arrest of Senators, offered by the Senator from Florida, 
it was debatable; but I had no objection to it, because that was 
in conformity with the regular procedure of the Senate, similar 
action having been taken time and time again. But this is a 
different matter; this is making a new rule for the Senate; and, 
Mr. President,.I do not believe that there is any Senator who, 
when presiding over this body, would take the position that such 
action can be taken without debate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. This body has the right to rule 
itself, in the opinion of the Chair; and Rule V, paragraph 1, 
requires Senators to be in their seats. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; to be in the service of the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. To be in the service of the 
Senate; but the Senate has a right, in the opinion of the Chair, 
to determine what that service shall consist of. 

Mr. SMOOT. The rules provide for that; we have followed 
the rule; and I have no objection to that, Mr. President, at all; 
but the action sought to be taken is in effect saying that here- 
after there shall be a new standing rule of this body. And is it 
possible that we are going to say that that is nondebatable? 

There is another question involved in this that I want to dis- 
cuss, if the Chair will permit me, as to the whole proceeding. 
I myself believe that when the attention of the Senate and the 
attention of the Presiding Officer are called to it, he and the 
Senate will agree to the position I take in the matter. I do not 
want any filibuster in regard to it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair thinks it is a proper 
proceeding for the Senate to hear objections to the rule pro- 
posed to enforce the first paragraph of Rule V; but when the 
Senate has been in the throes of a prolonged filibuster under the 
color of debate, and under the color of debate the time of the 
Senate is used up without limit, it is obvious that the Senate 
ought to have the right in self-defense to pass a rule to require 
those who absent themselves to be present in the Senate. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I rise to a question of 
order. ; 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair recognizes the Sen- 
ator from New Hampshire. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Does the Chair think it is in the com- 
petency of the Chair to talk about the procedure of the Senate, 
as to its nature? - 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair thinks it is com- 
petent for the Chair to give the reasons why the Chair should 
make a certain ruling. 

Mr. GALLINGER. That was not a ruling. 

Mr. SMOOT. As a point of order, I want to call the atten- 
tion of he Chair to the rules of the body as to the issuing of 
orders that have already been made and not signed, as I be- 
lieve by the person authorized to sign them under our rules. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I make the point of order 

Mr. LIPPITT. Mr. President, allow me to make a sugges- 
tion. 
Mr. SMOOT. Will the Chair please allow me to call atten- 
tion to this matter as a point of order? 

Mr. REED. I desire to make a point of order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Missouri 
will state his point of order. 

Mr. REED. The pending question is the order that is now 
offered, which the Chair has said is not debatable, except as the 
Chair may desire to hear from Senators for the advisement of 
the Chair. The Senator from Utah is now not even discussing 
that order, but is proposing to go back and discuss some other 
action of the Senate. I therefore make the point of order that 
the Senator is out of order, 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I did not understand that the 
Chair had ruled that this question is not debatable. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair ruled that, except 
for the advice of the Chair, it was not debatable. 

Mr. WORKS. Mr. President, I rise to a point of order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from California 
will state his point of order. 

Mr. WORKS. I make the point of order, Mr. President, that 
this is a modification or a change in the rules; and that, under 
the rules, it must go over for one day, and notice must be given. 
In support of the point of order I call attention to Rule XL: 

No motion to suspend, modify, or amend any rule, or any part thereof, 


shall be in order, except on one day’s notice in writing, specifying pre 
* 


cisely the rule or ed roposed to be suspended, m „ or amen 
ereof, 


and the purpose t 


Mr. President, whatever it may be called—an order or what 
not—this is a modification of the rules of the Senate, and un- 
questionably it falls within this rule. No question of emergency, 
such as has been stated by the Chair, can change this rule. The 
exigencies of the case do not affect the question as to whether 
or not notice must be given or the amendment or modification 
of the rule lie over for a day. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair overrules the point 
of order made by the Senator from California. 

Mr. SMOOT. From that, Mr. President, I appeal, and upon 
the appeal I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Utah appeals 
ue the ruling of the Chair. The Secretary will call the 
roll. 

The Secretary proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, I rise to a question of 
order. The roll is being called, and the Chair has not stated 
the question that is before the Senate. What is the question 
before the Senate? i 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. To lay upon the table the ap- 
peal that has been moved. 

Mr. SMOOT. No. Mr. President. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I did not understand that there was a 
motion to lay the appeal on the table. 

Mr. THOMAS. Let the roll call proceed, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will state the 
question before the Senate. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. It is the duty of the Chair to state the 
question before the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair has instructed the 
Secretary to make that statement. 

The Secretary. The Chair overruled the point of order of 
the Senator from California [Mr. Worxs], and the Senator 
from Utah [Mr. Smoor] appealed from the ruling of the Chair. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. What is the question, Mr. President? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The yeas and nays have been 
0 The question is upon sustaining the ruling of the 

air. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Should not the Chair state that the 
question before the Senate is as to whether the ruling of the 
Chair shall stand as the judgment of the Senate? 

e PRESIDING OFFICER. That is the question before the 

nate. b 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I should like to have it stated from the 
Chair, not from the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will proceed 
with the calling of the roll. 

The Secretary resumed the calling of the roll. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN (when his name was called). In the 
absence of my pair, the junior Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Ottver], I withhold my vote. 

Mr. DU PONT (when his name was called). I have a general 
pair with the senior Senator from Texas [Mr. Curperson]. I 
transfer that pair to the junior Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
STEPHENSON] and will vote. I vote “nay.” 

Mr. GALLINGER (when his name was called). I announce 
my pair with the junior Senator from New York [Mr. O'Gon- 
MAN] and will withhold my vote. 

Mr. HOLLIS (when his name was called). 
pair and its transfer as before, I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. THORNTON (when Mr. O’GorMan’s name was called). 
I renew the announcement about the junior Senator from New 
York and ask that it may stand for the day. } 

Mr. STONE (when his name was called). I transfer the pair 
I have with the senior Senator from Wyoming [Mr. CLARK] to 
the junior Senator from Tennessee [Mr. SHIELDS] and will vote. 
I vote “yea.” 

Mr. THOMAS (when his name was called). Announcing the 
same pair and its transfer as before, I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. TOWNSEND (when his name was called). I have a pair 
with the junior Senator from Virginia [Mr. Swanson] and I 
therefore withhold my vote. 

Mr. WILLIAMS (when his name was called). With the same 
announcement that was made upon the last roll call I vote 
“ yea.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. I have a pair with the junior 
Senator from Utah [Mr. SUTHERLAND]. I see he is not present 
and I therefore withhold my vote. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND entered the Chamber and voted “ nay.” 

Mr. GALLINGER. I transfer my pair with the junior Sena- 


Announcing my 


tor from New York [Mr. O'Gorman] to the senior Senator from 


New Mexico [Mr. Carron] and will vote. I vote “nay.” 
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The result was announced—yeas 35, nays 26, as follows: 

YEAS—35. 

Ashurst Lane Stone 
Chilton Lea, Tenn. Robinson omas 
Fletcher Lee, Md. Saulsbury ‘Thompson 

ore Martin, Va. Thornton 
Hardwick Martine, N. J. Sheppard Vardaman 
Hollis Myers immons Walsh 
Hughes Pittman Smith, Ariz, White 
James Pomerene Smith, Md. Williams 
Kern Ransdell Smith, S. C. 

NAYS—26, 

Brady Cummins Smith, Mich. 
Brandegee Dillingham McCumber Smoot 
Bristow du Pont Me Sterl 
punon KoL 8 oo ead and 

a allinger or! 
Colt > Jones 5 Perkins 
Crawford Lippitt Sherman 

NOT VOTING—=35. 

Bankhead Culberson Norris Shively 
Borah of O'Gorman Smith, Jaa. 
Bryan Gronna Oliver Stephenson 
Burleigh Hitchcock Overman Swanson 
Camden ohnson wen Tillman 
Catron enyon Penrose Townsend 
Chamberlain La Follette Poindexter Warren 
Clark, Wyo. wis oot eeks 
Cla rke, Ark, Newlands Shields 


So the decision of the Chair was sustained. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mr. LODGE. Now that we have changed the rules, I should 
like to be clear about the present rule, of which I hold the 
original in my hand: 

All Senators are required to appear forthwith in the Senate Cham- 
ber, and to remain in the Chamber until excused by the Senate. His 
salary * * y Senator disobeying this order shall be in con- 
tempt of the Senate 2 shall be brought to the bar of the Senate and 
dealt with as the Senate may order. 

I am a little in doubt as to the provision as to his salary,” 
which is suddenly inserted there. I am reading it exactly as it 
stands, and I inquire of the Chair just what it means. 

Mr. REED. Oh, Mr. President, the Senator only needs to 
use his glasses to see that the line he is commenting on has 
been stricken out. 

Mr. LODGE. The words “his salary ” have not been stricken 
out. I am reading the thing exactly as it stands. Those words 
are not stricken out. 

Mr. REED. The Senator is not reading it as it was read to 
the Senate. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. That may be. 

Mr. LODGE. That may well be. I am reading it as it is. 
Now, of course, I know we are going to change the rules on an 
order. I understand that, but I do not want to go too far, 
and I think we might know what the rule is. If the words 
“his salary ” are to come out, I should like to know it. 

Mr. REED. The Senator is laboring under the impression 
that this order has been entered upon that particular piece of 
paper. To begin with, the order has not yet been entered. It 
is still before the Senate, and the order as read to the Senate 
does not contain the words the Senator is commenting upon. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Let it be read as proposed, then. 

Mr. LODGE. Let it be read as proposed. 

Mr. REED. Certainly. That was so plainly stricken out 
that I am surprised the Senator did not recognize the fact. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will read as 
requested. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

Until otherwise ordered by the Senate, the following shall be a stand- 
ing order of the Senate: All Senators are required to appear pain ype 
in the Senate } Chamber and to remain in the Chamber until excused by 
the Senate. ny Senator 8 this order shall be in contempt 
of the Senate 1 shall be brought to the bar of the Senate and dealt 
with as the Senate may order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the order 
proposed by the Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Massachu- 
setts. 

Mr. LODGE. Is that matter debatable? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. In the opinion of the Chair it 
is not. 

Mr. LODGE. An order to change the rules is not debatable? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. In the opinion of the Chair it is 
not a change of the rules, but an enforcement of the rules by 
an order. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. If they want to go to a vote on that 
matter without debate, let them go. 


Mr. LODGE. Very well, Mr. President. As we are making 
2 rules as we go along, of course there is nothing more to be 

d. 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. Mr. President, it is within the 
discretion of the Chair to hear reasonable debate, because the 
objection is in the nature of a point of order. I think this 
matter is so fundamental that it would not be justice to the 
dignity and decorum with which the proceedings of the Senate 
are usually conducted to prevent a reasonable amount of com- 
ment on that order. It is absolutely revolutionary so far as 
the precedents and powers of the Senate are concerned, as the 
powers of the Senate have heretofore been understood. It is 
directly in the teeth of the Constitution. It has no support in 
any recognized parliamentary ruling that has ever been con- 
creted into the parliamentary law of any civilized country. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I make the point of order that 
the question is not debatable and that the Senate has already 
so determined by vote. 

Mr. LODGE. No; it has not. 

Mr. BRANDEGEER. Not at all. 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. The Chair has discretion to hear 
debate before he makes a ruling, even where it is denied. That 
is also a precedent of the Senate. There is no occasion to de- 
part from it now, and if the Chair will indulge some few ob- 
servations the Chair will judge of the extent of debate that 
will be permitted. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The Chair has already ruled 
that he will listen to any suggestions that may be made with 
regard to the matter, but that debate was not in order upon 
the proposal of the Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. I quite agree with the Chair, but 
I think the Chair has a discretion. That is necessary to sup- 
plement our rules and make them tolerable. The Senator from 
Massachusetts has been recognized. If he desires to be heard, 
and the Chair is willing to hear him, I shall be very glad to 
have a minute or two if the Chair wishes to hear me. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will be pleased to 
hear the Senator from Arkansas when the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts has concluded his suggestions. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I am not quite clear as to the 
situation. The Chair, as I understand, ruled that the matter 
was not debatable, and, therefore, that I was out of order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair only stated that the 
Chair had ruled that the question was not debatable. 

Mr. LODGE. And that question has been appealed from. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It has not been appealed from. 

Mr. LODGE. I take an appeal, then, from the ruling. 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. Mr. President, let me say to the 
Senator from Massachusetts that the Chair has indicated a 
purpose to hear further debate upon the matter, reasonably. 
There is no occasion for an appeal, and the Chair has so indi- 
cated. 

Mr. LODGE. Very well, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair makes a distinction 
between debate and suggestions made to the Chair with regard 
to the rules of the Senate and the order of procedure of the 
Senate. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I do not desire to take any con- 
siderable time on the subject. I think this is a change in the 
rules of a very vital kind. To say it is a mere method of 
carrying out the rules does not alter its character in the least. 
It is making a new rule for the Senate, and it is making it 
contrary to the method established for changing the rules. Of 
course if the rules are to be cast to the winds and violated, 
there is nothing more to be said, while there is a majority 
willing to do it; but I venture to think that breaking the rules 
of the Senate at will, no matter under what pressure, is some- 
thing that will return to plague the inventors. It is a very 
dangerous thing in any parliamentary body to cast the rules 
aside in a moment of excitement or feeling on any subject. 
Of course, if we are to make rules as we go along, the position 
of the Senate is that of being under mob law. 

I do not think it is necessary for me to go further in protest. 
Probably no protest I or any other Senator may make on be- 
half of the orderly transaction of business and the observance 
of the rules as they stand will be of any avail at this moment, 
Under this rule which we are to have put through at this 
moment Senators are to be imprisoned in the Senate Chamber. 
They are to have no right to leave the Senate Chamber for any 
purpose without being excused by the body. 

I need hardly to point out to the Chair—that is, as he has 
shown himself an astute parliamentarian—that under that ar- 
rangement every Senator can ask to be excused endlessly, and 
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take the yeas and nays on the excuses, and there will be no 
business done at all. Under the rule that you have invented and 
put down here now you are providing an opportunity for endless 
waste of time in the most futile of all ways. That merely indi- 
eates the difficulty which besets making rules on the floor, as 
the exigency or the irritation of the moment seems to require. 

I venture to enter my protest against a change of the rules in 
this way, because I think it is a very serious thing for the 
Senate, much more serious than the question whether this par- 
ticular bill shall be forced through or not, but with that protest 
all I have to say ends, because there is no use to attempt to 
resist changes made in this way by the majority, and there is 
no desire on this side to attempt revolutionary methods. We 
are desirous to maintain the rules of the Senate, and if they 
are to be changed they should be changed in the proper way, 
after due notice and debate. 

Mr, CLARKE of Arkansas. Mr. President, the difficulty I see 
in the matter is that the Senate has no power to make any such 
rule. The Constitution has defined the authority that may be 
delegated to the respective Houses of Congress acting separately 
for the purpose of securing a working attendance in the Senate. 

Theoretically the Senate consists of all its Members; prac- 
tically it consists of a quorum. The right to compel attend- 
ance is therefore limited to that number of Senators who may 
conduct the business, ; 

The whole United States Government is one of delegated 
power. It has no inherent power of legislation, and there are 
no inherent powers, for governing legislative bodies. The Senate 
uniformly has held in its early precedents that the Senate had 
no inherent power in itself to compel the attendanee of even a 
quorum, and that resulted from the text of the constitutional 
provision on the subject, which is: 

Each House shall be the judge of the elections, returns, and quali- 
fications of its own Members, aud a majority of each shall constitute a 
daore to do business; but a smaller number may adjourn from day to 

y, and may be authorized to compel the attendance of absent Mem- 
bers in such manner and under such penalties as the House may direct. 

Having thus specifically limited the power to enforce attend- 
ance of absentees, less than a majority of Senators, and having 
provided that it shall be conferred and actually exercised in 
practice, and having required an actual previous authorization by 
rule before it can be exercised by such minority of Senators it 
is perfectly evident that it was never intended to furnish 
authority for compelling the attendance when a potential quo- 
rum is present. The House of Commons in England constitutes 
40 a working quorum, and makes no inquiry about the other 
400 or 500 of its members. The House of Lords constitutes 6 a 
quorum and makes no further inquiry about the attendance of 
its members, During the recent memorable contest over the 
establishment of home rule in Ireland, when it became neces- 
sary to have a fuller attendance in the House of Lords, it was 
said that at least a hundred of the members turned up who had 
never been seen there before, and many of them had to be intro- 
duced to the doorkeepers, for it was the first time they ever set 
foot in the chamber of which they were members. 

The whole theory of this Government is that a majority can 
transact its business. That has been concreted into a positive 
provision of the Constitution in connection with this particular 
matter under such terms as to exclude the idea that the Senate 
would take any further notice of the attendance of its member- 
ship except to see that it had a required number to transact the 

mblic business. All must take notice of the fact that Senators 
2 many duties to perform that take them outside of the 
Chamber; that there are many occasions when they should be 
absent, and it would be very improper whenever one of those 
casual absences became necessary to secure permission from the 
Senate.to be absent. It would be a degree of censorship rarely 
exercised by persons supposed to be even less independent than 
Senators. The power in the Constitution was conferred on less 
than a majority of Senators when the absence of a quorum was 
disclosed by our Rule V. The first clause of Rule V is that 

No Senator shall absent himself from the service of the Senate with- 
out leave. 

That is a mere admonition. There is no sanction for its 
enforcement. There is no penalty provided for disregarding it, 
nor is anyone authorized to create a penalty and impose it after 
the offense has been committed. That matter is left with the 
particular Senator, and his constituents will attend to it, if his 
absences are of such a character as to impair his usefulness as 
a Member of this body. It is a mere direction; a mere expres- 
sion of opinion on the part of the Senate. It does not purport 
to deal with absences that do not obstruct the progress. of 
business here. 

The second clause provides the means by which the absence of 
a quorum is authoritatively determined—the creation of a con- 


dition that has suspended business, and therefore brought into 
existence the necessity for exercising the power conferred by 
the Constitution. The Senate in this rule has not been willing 
to leave it to any less reliable method than a roll call to deter- 
mine whether or not a quorum of the Senate is present, when it 
is intended to be followed up by punitive regulations to compel 
eee Therefore it is provided that— 
at any time du 

shall be taleed by any ‘Senator ax fo the presence of a quote the 
presiding officer shall forthwith direct the Secretary to call the roll and 
shall announce the result, and these proceedings shall be without 

Then the first step has been taken. The foundation has been 
laid for such proceedings by way of enforcing the attendance 
of a quorum as the Senate may have previously been authorized 
under the terms of the Constitution of the United States. 

Then section 3 of the rule provides the penalizing provision, 
and invests less than a quorum of Senators with the power to 
compel the attendance of absent Senators. The power has not 
been conferred on the majority, because the Constitution of 
the United States only authorizes it to be conferred upon u 
smaller number than a wajority. It is a power that is con- 
ferred on a smaller number, because its exercise is necessary to 
secure the attendance of enough Senators to carry on the busi- 
ness of this body. With a majority present, no such power is 
necessary to carry on business. 

Whenever upon such roll call it shall be ascertained that a quorum 
is not present a majority of the Senators present may direct the Ser- 
geant at Arms to request— 

This precludes the idea that any such order may be made 
when more than a quorum is present, because the exercise of it 
is limited to the occasion when there is less than a quorum 
present. The whole thing is a delegated power. You can not 
go beyond the text to ascertain its limits. 

Whenever upon such roll call it shall be ascertained that a quorum Is 
not present— 

Then what?— 

a majority of the Senators present may direct the Sergeant at Arms to 
request and, when necessary, to compel the attendance of the absent 
Senators, which order shall determined without debate. 

Pending its execution all proceedings in the Senate are 
stopped; the entire proceedings of the Senate are stopped; be- 
cause it adds— 

And pending its execution and until a quorum shall be present no 
debate or motion, except a motion fo adjourn, will be in order. 

All this may not afford a satisfactory remedy for senatorial 
absenteeism; it may not fulfill the modern idea of censorship 
over the conduct, the habits, and the whereabouts of Senators 
in every instance from the time they are sworn in until the time 
they go out. To make it conform to what seems to be required 
in this behalf the Constitution of the United States must be 
amended. 

You can not invoke that provision of the Constitution for 
power to authorize the majority to compel the attendance of any- 
body. It is not an inherent power in this body, because there 
are no inherent powers in any branch of the United States Gov- 
ernment, They are all delegated, either expressly or by fair im- 
plication, or become necessary to make effective powers about 
the delegation, of which there is no doubt. 

This occasion will pass away and other occasions like it will 
pass away. As far as I am concerned, I am now ready to 
pass upon every proposition involved in the pending bill, up to 
its final passage. This is the first hour in the history of the 
Senate when an apparent majority of the Senate seemed to be 
in favor of a rule like this. As far as I am concerned, I do 
not intend to throw any obstacles in the way of a prompt 
disposition of the matter. Others may take a different view 
of the question and may adopt another course. I do not want 
to sacrifice our entire code of rules simply because we differ 
about the shipping bill. I do not want a condition created that 
will inevitably come back to plague us, because all these 
things have a way of repeating themselves under the stress of 
an occasion. The presentation of this proposed rule is not 
complimentary to the Senate, but is beneath the dignity and 
poise of the membership of this body that for 125 years never 
recognized any arbitrary and oppressive regulation into rules 
governing the conduct of the business of the Senate. I trust 
that no occasion will arise for ever adopting any such course. 
The rules of the Senate ought to be right, and the rulings on 
them ought to bring about a condition where there can be a clear 
test of strength as between the supporters and opponents of 
any public measure. Any other rule is bound to work incon- 
venience, In time “chickens will come home to roost.” The 
history of this Republic shows that no one party and the adyo- 
cates of no one belief always remain in power. ‘There will 
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always be a minority as well as a majority, but these will 
not always be composed of members of the same political 
party. 

I shall not vote to make any such radical departure from the 
precedents of the Senate, nor shall I be carried away by the 
stress of any occasion to the extent of doing something that I 
do not believe harmonizes with the character of this body. I 
believe that any question can be submitted to the Senate. I 
never have feared the exercise of arbitrary power by the pre- 
siding officer. I have no complaint to make about the Chair 
submitting this matter to the Senate, but I believe the Senate 
ought to take a little more common sense and a conservative 
view of the present situation than to undertake to do some- 
thing now that may not be in the end the best thing to do. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Mr. President 

Mr. REED. I rose to demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Mr. President, if the Chair will in- 
dulge me, I should like to be heard just a moment or two upon 
this matter? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will listen to the 
Senator from Utah. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Mr. President, I do not believe the 
Senate of the United States has the constitutional power to 
pass any such rule as is proposed. What is it proposed to do? 
First, that all Senators are required to appear forthwith in the 
Senate Chamber—that is a power which the Senate has—and to 
remain in the Chamber until excused by the Senate. That is a 
power which the Senate has not the right to exercise. 

The provision of the Constitution that no person shall be de- 
prived of life, liberty, or property without due process of law 
controls this body as well as it does any other body—as well as 
it does a court of justice. The provisions of the Constitution, 
and there are only two of them that can possibly have any ref- 
erence to this subject, are as follows: 

Sec. 5. Each House shall be the judge of the elections, returns, and 
qualifications of its own Members, and a majority of each shall con- 
stitute a quorum to do business; but a smaller number may adjourn 
from day to day, and may be authorized to compel the attendance— 

Of what? 
to compel the attendance of absent Members, in such manner and under 
such penalties as each House may provide. 

Less than a quorum of the Senate has the power to compel 
the attendance of absent Members. There is no provision of the 
Constitution which will authorize this body to imprison one of 
its Members in the Senate Chamber. When a Member is absent 
he may be compelled to come here. When he is in the Senate 
Chamber he ceases to be an absent Member. 

The only other provision is: 7 

Each House may determine the rules of its proceedings, punish its 
Members for disorderly behavior, and, with the concurrence of two- 
thirds, expel a Member. 

Of course it is not pretended that the proposed order comes 
within that provision of the Constitution, and so the proposition 
is that a Senator who comes into this body must remain in his 
seat in the Senate Chamber no matter what the demands upon 
him may be until he has appealed to the majority and been ex- 
cused. 

I undertake to say, Mr. President, that such restraint upon 
the liberty of a Senator after he has appeared in the Chamber 
is wholly without constitutional warrant. 

Mr. WORKS. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from California. 

Mr. WORKS. Mr. President, I made the point of order that 
this proposed order would be a change and modification of the 
rule of the Senate. The point of order was ruled against me, 
an appeal was taken, and the ruling of the Chair was sustained. 

I am not intending now to controvert the ruling of the Chair 
on that subject or the action of the Senate with respect to it; 
but the fact remains that this is a change of the rules of the 
Senate. It is a matter upon which the Senate should act with 
due deliberation. The rules of the Senate now prescribe what 
shall be done in respect of the presence or absence of Senators. 
In Rule V it is provided: 

No Senator shall absent himself from the service of the Senate with- 
out leave. 

I call the attention of the Senate to the word “service.” 
The rule as it now stands forbids any Senator from absenting 
himself from the service of the Senate. The service of the 
Senate may be the work that is necessary to be done in com- 
mittee. That is a part of the senatorial work, and a Senator 
may be called from the Chamber by his duties as a member 
of a committee. 
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This proposed order changes that rule absolutely so as to 
compel the actual attendance of Senators in the Chamber. In 
effect it makes them prisoners, They can not leave the Cham- 
ber even for a moment without first obtaining the leave of the 
Senate. One can very readily see what may be the consequences 
of such an order with the feeling that exists now in the Senate, 
unfortunately. It is almost certain that there will be favoritism 
in extending these leaves of absence, and without them a Sena- 
tor is compelled to remain here continuously in the Senate. 

There is another addition made to this rule by the proposed 
order, and that is if a Senator is absent he is by the mere fact 
of his absence guilty of a contempt of the Senate and subject 
to punishment therefor. There is no such rule of the Senate 
now. 

There is no authority on the part of the Senate to punish a 
Senator for mere absence from the Senate Chamber. Therefore 
there is another quite material change in the rule vesting a 
greater power in the hands of a majority to deal with the 
question of attendance of Senators in the Senate Chamber. 

I still feel that the point of order I made was a proper point, 
that this is a proposed amendment to the Senate rules, and 
that notice should have been given as the rules require and the 
hearings postponed for one day. 

But independently of that, Mr. President, we are proposing 
to pass an order here that is in effect a change of the rules, 
and it should be done in the deliberate way that is provided 
by the rules as they now stand. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Connecticut. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Is the pending motion debatable? Is 
the adoption of the pending order in the nature of a rule, a de- 
batable question? : 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That is a question the Chair is 
very frank to say the Chair does not know. 

Mr. LEE of Maryland. Mr. President, I am under the im- 
pression that just a few moments ago the Senate decided on an 
appeal from the Chair that it was not debatable. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. The Senator is incorrect about that. 
The Senate sustained the Chair in ruling the point of order 
raised by the Senator from California to be not well taken. 
There has been no ruling upon this question. It was suggested 
to the previous occupant of the chair, and that occupant of the 
chair expressed the opinion that the question was not debatable, 
but, as I recall it, he did not rule. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Not debatable, except for his informa- 
tion. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. And he was hearing Senators, as he said, 
in his discretion for his information. Inasmuch as the debate 
is proceeding under another occupant of the chair, I should 
like to know whether or not Senators are in order when they 
presume to debate the question? 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, for the information of the Chair, 
I will state that what occurred was this: Senators started to 
debate the question; a point of order was raised that the ques- 
tion was not debatable; the Chair ruled that the question was 
not debatable; thereupon Senators implored the Chair to let 
them submit to the Chair their observations with reference to 
whether debate on this particular question was or was not in 
order. The Chair permitted that, stating at the time that he 
made a distinction between debating a question and merely 
offering suggestions to the Chair. So, as the matter now stands, 
the Senate by a vote has determined that the point of order 
made by the Senator from California [Mr. WorxKs] is not well 
taken; and the Chair has by a ruling, from which no appeal 
was taken, a ruling which occurred half an hour or more ago, 
determined that this question was not debatable; but the occu- 
pant of the chair stated that he would permit Senators to sub- 
mit to him their suggestions, not as a matter of debate, but as 
a matter of suggestion, 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, the Senator from Missouri 
omitted one matter, if I may say so. When the Chair ruled 
that this was not debatable I then said I would enter an ap- 
peal. I was asked to withdraw that appeal because the Chair 
said he was willing to hear debate. 

A Mr. i 1 The Senator from Massachusetts did with- 
raw it. 

Mr. LODGE. I withdrew the appeal, but I did not withdraw 
it permanently. I can renew it at any moment. 

Mr. REED. I do not think an appeal can be made more than 
half or three-quarters of an hour after a matter has passed 
away. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. The point I desire to suggest—and I 
think I suggested it fairly to the Chair—was that the previous 
occupant of the chair had expressed his opinion that this ques- 
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tion was not debatable. I did not know whether the Vice 
President, the permanent presiding officer of the Senate of 
the United States, wanted to be bound by that ruling, which 
seemed to me to be utterly erroneous. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The present occupant of the chair 
will say that the Chair does not know whether or not this ques- 
tion is debatable; but if the former occupant of the chair has 
ruled that it is not debatable the ruling will not be reversed, 
but it may be appealed from to the Senate. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. President—— 

Mr. BRANDEGEER. I appeal from that ruling; and that 
subject is debatable, as I understand it, Mr. President. 

Mr. REED. I move to lay the appeal on the table. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on laying the ap- 
peal on the table, as the Chair understands, 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I demand the yeas and nays on that, 
Mr. President. 

- The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. 

Mr. DU PONT (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the senior Senator from Texas [Mr. CULBERSON]. 
I transfer that pair to the junior Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
STEPHENSON] and vote “nay.” 

Mr. GALLINGER (when his name was called). I am paired 
with the junior Senator from New York [Mr. O'Gorman] and 
for the time being will withhold my vote. 

Mr. TOWNSEND (when his name was called). I again an- 
nounce my pair with the junior Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
Swanson] and withhold my vote. 

Mr. WILLIAMS (when his name was called). Repeating the 
statement made upon the last roll call, I vote “ yea.“ 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. DU PONT (after having voted in the negative). I will 
withdraw the notice I gave of the transfer of my pair with 
the senior Senator from Texas [Mr. OULBERSON] to the junior 
Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. STEPHENSON]; and, as the senior 
Senator from Texas has returned to the Chamber, I will allow 
my vote to stand. 

Mr. CLAPP. I would inquire whether or not the Senator 
from North Carolina [Mr. Srmemons] has voted? 

The VICH PRESIDENT. He has not. 

Mr. CLAPP. Then I withhold my vote on account of my gen- 
eral pair with that Senator. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I transfer my pair with the Junior Sena- 
tor from New York [Mr. O’Gorman] to the Senator from Wis- 
cousin IMr. STEPHENSON] and vote“ nay.“ 

Mr. LODGE (after having voted in the negative). I have a 
general pair with the Senator from Georgia (Mr. Suir]. I 
transfer that pair to the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Catron] 
and will allow my vote to stand. 

The result was announced—yeas 36, nays 38, as follows: 


YEAS—36. 

Kern Pomerene Smith, Md. 

Ghatberiain o Follette Ene apie puai S.C. 
‘hil ne 
St 3 Lea, Tenn. Robinson Thomas 
Fletcher Lee, Md. Saulsbury Thompson 
Gore Martin, Va. Shafroth Thornton 
Hollis Myers Sheppard Walsh 
Hughes wen Shields White 
James Pittman Smith, Ariz, Williams 
NAYS—38. 

Crawford Kenyon Sherman 
Bred: e = Cummins Lippitt Smith, Mich. 
Brandegee Dillingham Li Smoot 
Bristow du Pont McCumber 3 
Bryan Fall McLean. Sutherland 
Burleigh Gallinger Nelson ‘ardaman 
Burton Goff Oliver Weeks 
Clark, Wyo. Hardwick kago Works 
Clarke, Ark, Hitchcock Perkins 
Colt Jones Root 

NOT VOTING—22. 

Borah wis Penrose Swanson 
Camden Martine, N. J. Poindexter Tillman 
Catron New Shively Townsend 
Clapp Norris Simmons Warren 
Gronna O'Gorman Smith, Ga. 
Johnson Overman Stephenson 


So the Senate refused to lay the appeal on the table. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. President, it seems to me that the 
question we are now facing is one of legal rights. I want to 
be frank about this bill. I have not been in entire sympathy 
with the long speeches made on the bill, although I have been 
here a good part of the time. I have not participated in them, 
and I had hoped that the bill would finally get into such form 
and shape that I might vote for it. 

If we could keep out of the war zone and establish a fleet 
between the United States and South American ports, if we 


could take advantage of the situation that is abroad in the 
world and rivet the trade of those people to the United States 
through these instrumentalities, I would be glad to see it done; 
and the question of socialism and Government ownership would 
have no terrors for me if such a development could grow out 
of legislation of that character. 

But, Mr. President, the question now is whether, the presence 
of a quorum having been secured for the transaction of busi- 
ness, my freedom is to be taken from me to such an extent that 
I can not go down to the restaurant without leave of the Senate 
or unless I go there accompanied by the Sergeant at Arms? 
The question now is, with a quorum present able to transact 
public business and enact legislation, am I to be deprived of my 
liberty, so that I can not even leave this Chamber to retire for 
an hour's sleep—1 hour out of the 24? 

Mr. GALLINGER. Or for luncheon. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Or to go outside of the Chamber for any 
purpose. If we have come to that strait, if we are, with a 
quorum present able to do business, to be imprisoned in this 
Chamber without hearing, without offense, I think it is time the 
issue should be made. 

A legal right is involved, and if you want to have a few 
applications for writs of habeas corpus, let us have it tested. 
You might just as well test that question now. It is more 
serious than a ship-purchase bill. That question is perhaps just 
as serious as any that can confront a legislature or that can 
affect the people of the United States, and we have approached 
it now; we are facing it. 

As I have said, it is a question of legal right; and if we are 
to come to that, let us test it; let us make the issue clear and 
specific under Rule V and under the Constitution of the United 
States—as to whether or not, with a quorum present, Senators 
are to be imprisoned in this Chamber and deprived of the free- 
dom of motion, deprived of the right to go through these doors 
even for half an hour out of twenty-four, without the leave of 
the Senate or in the custody of an officer. You are testing the 
question of a legal right, and the issue is proceeding in that 
direction very fast now, and I think that we had better meet it. 
I will say frankly that, with a quorum having responded to 
the roll call and a sufficient number being present to transact 
business, I shall protest against the Sergeant at Arms prevent- 
ing me from going around, from going down the front steps to 
my office or going to the restaurant to get something to eat. I 
shall insist that an inherent right which I possess is being in- 
terfered with; and we might as well make an issue of it and 
see whether a right can be invoked in a situation like that, I 
think this is something we had better think twice about. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. President, I should like to ask 
the Senator from South Dakota what becomes of a Senator 
who is a member of a conference committee attempting to get 
an agreement between the two Houses on the last day of the 
session? 

Mr. CRAWFORD. He can go there in the custody of the Ser- 

t at Arms. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, will the Senator permit me? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. He is under arrest while he is per- 
forming that duty, even if he is in the House of Representatives. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Will the Senator yield to me for a mo- 
ment? 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Certainly. I am just stating the issue 
here, I say we are approaching it rapidly and quickly and 
clearly, and let us define the issue, involving, as it does, a legal 
right, a constitutional right, the freedom of locomotion. Let us 
make the test. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I have just received this 
notice: i 

Senator Suir has arranged for the District of Columbia appropria- 
tion bill conference at 2 p. m. to-day. 

If this order became operative, I would have to ask consent to 
leave the Chamber to perform my duty as a conferee. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. No; Mr. President, if the Senator 
from New Hampshire will permit me, if he were present in that 
conference he would be under arrest. 

Mr. GALLINGER. There is no doubt about it. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. The Senator’s right to proceed on 
the business of the Senate is to be interfered with. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Certainly. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, has the Senator from South Da- 
kota concluded? 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I have. I was simply making an observa- 
tion to show the situation in which we have been placed. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, this is not a change of the rules 
of the Senate; it is not so intended; and no amount of fulmina- 
tion or frothing at the mouth or mock heroics will deceive the 
country in regard to the issue which is now presented. 
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We have witnessed now for weeks not an attempt to do busi- 
ness, but an attempt to prevent the doing of business; not a pur- 
pose to come to a vote, but a deliberate conspiracy to prevent a 
vote. Senators have been arranged in relays, a part of them to 
retire to their downy couches of ease and to the embracing arms 
of sweet slumber, while one or two able-bodied and lung-experi- 
enced aerial athletes continue to pour forth a ceaseless flow of 
eloquence, which invariably would be characterized outside of 
this Chamber by language which is not here parliamentary, and 
therefore may not be employed. If an outsider were to comment 
upon the act of another outsider where senatorial courtesy and 
senatorial dignity did not prevail, it might be said that in the 
attempt to defeat this remedial legislation gentlemen were will- 
ing to obstruct the very machinery created by the law for the 
enactment of legislation for the expression of the will of the 
people of the United States; but as I have listened to some of 
these eloquent addresses, which might elsewhere be character- 
ized by a less parliamentary term, my mind has been foreed to 
revert to the old lines which some one wrote descriptive of 
Lord Northcote: 

Behold the pump, a slender thing of wood, 
That up and down its awkw: arm doth sway, 
And spouts and spouts and coolly spouts away 
In one weak, wishy-washy endless flood. 

Mr. President, a few evenings ago we listened to a speech 
here that lasted all night, delivered by the Senator from Utah 
IMr. Smoor]. The Republican side of this Chamber appeared 
to be well-nigh exhausted. It looked as though tired nature 
was to bring a surcease to our woes of waiting, when some 
Democrats entered into an arrangement with the Republican 
side of the Chamber whereby dilatory motions were to be 
offered to this bill and a combination effected between a small 
portion of the Democrats and nearly all of the Republicans; 
and then, having finally secured the attendance of Senators who 
have been brought here thousands of miles, who were absent 
for good and sufficient cause, we now witness the performance 
of last night, when, by a concerted action, nearly every Repub- 
lican in this body went to his home, to his bed, with the under- 
standing that the verbal stalwart who was then occupying the 
floor would hold it until a certain hour, when these gentlemen 
might rise from their couches, put forward another individual 
capable of talking several hours, a physical logician, an athletic 
orator, who could stand the exertion of remaining upon his 
feet and employing his yocal cords, the proposition being that 
again they would come here in relays, all of this to defeat the 
purpose of the law, to nullify and destroy the Senate of the 
United States, to deny the people whom this body represents 
any opportunity to have their will as so represented crystallized 
into law. 

Now, what do we propose? It is proposed simply that this 


body shall exercise, first, those powers conferred upon it by 


the Constitution; and, second, those powers which would have 
been inherent even if the Constitution had never conferred an 
express authority touching the subject matter. 


It is proposed that this body shall exercise its inherent and its 
constitutional authority to compel the attendance of its mem- 
bers, and to say that attendance upon this body does not con- 
sist in rising from a bed, answering a roll call, and going back 
to bed, but in remaining here in this Chamber for the purpose of 
transacting the people’s business. The order simply proposes 
to say that this body shall continue to be a legislative body and 
that its powers shall not be nullified by a persistent defiance of 
the spirit of its rules and the very purpose of its creation. 

Mr. President, I assert, first, that the Senate or any other 
legislative body has the inherent power to compel every one of 
its Members to be in his seat within given hours and under 
such regulations as it may adopt. I lay that down broadly, 
regardless of any question of the Constitution, and I call 


attention to Gilfry’s Precedents, page 499. In the Fifty-second 


Congress— 

The President pro tempore (Mr. Manderson) decided that it was 
competent for the Senate under its rules to order the attendance of 
absent Senators when a quorum is present, it being a t inherent in 
every legislative goly to compel the attendance of absent Members who 
are not present for duty and who have not been excused. 


Why, Mr. President, in what sort of shape would this body be 
if it did not possess that power? All that would be necessary 
to absolutely deadlock business would be for a sufficient number 


of the Senators to walk out of the room at any moment. Then 


we might go through the form of having the Sergeant at Arms 
request them to attend, and they might refuse to attend. Then 
we might even order the Sergeant at Arms to bring them in; 
and now, having brought them in and even having brought them 
to the bar of the Senate and subjected them to discipline, if 
the ruling contended for by gentlemen upon the other side is 


It is not pro- 
posed to put an outrage upon any man, or to arrest any man. 


correct, as soon as they had answered at the bar they could 
immediately walk out of the Chamber again and leave the body 
without a quorum. That simply puts it in the power of Sena- 
tors to prevent what is in fact a meeting of the Senate at any 
time that they see fit; and although the Senate may be called in 
session, and although a minority may remain present and con- 
tinue to issue order after order, yet the majority may, by walk- 
ing out, at any time break a quorum and prevent the considera- 
tion of any question. 

I have read you one decision, but I call attention to the fact 
that practically every legislative body we have in this country, 
including the House of Representatives, has now a rule by 
which they bring in Members and by which they close the doors 
and keep in the Members until the vote is had or the business 
transacted. 

Mr. President, we have heard a good deal of talk here to the 
effect that we might as well have this matter now determined, 
and Senators have practically offered themselves as willing vic- 
tims of the arrest and the frightful outrage that is going to be 
perpetrated by compelling them to come here and remain in the 
Chamber unless excused by the Senate. I presume that the Sen- 
ators who have advised in these mock heroics, and who have 
held up their hands and grown pale in their faces and talked 
about outrage and arrest and the Constitution of the United 
States, find some consolation in the fact that the blood of the 
martyrs is the seed of the church, and therefore covet that hon- 
orable position. But let me say to a Senator who is here draw- 
ing the people’s money, who is here under a sworn duty, who is 
here charged with a high responsibility, that he will get very 
little sympathy in this country because he has been compelled 
to come here and perfo: the duty the Constitution and his 
office imposes upon him—very little sympathy. And now, if any 
of them desire to test it, as far as I am concerned if this order 
is made I shall be very glad to see it tested. 

These men are not under arrest when they are required to be 
here, but if they leave without permission of the Senate they 
can be brought to the bar of the Senate and punished as the 
Senate shall determine; and if any man thinks that the writ of 
habeas corpus will bring him any great satisfaction under those 
circumstances, my advice to him is to examine the law before 
he puts much confidence in it. 

Mr. President, it has been urged that we have no constitu- 
tional authority. The argument seems to be that as the Gov- 
ernment of the United States is a Government of delegated 
powers, therefore unless you can find it expressly written in the 
Constitution of the United States that the Senate has the power 
to compel its Members to attend there is no such power. It is 
true that the Government of the United States is a Government 
of delegated powers, but it is also true that when the Consti- 
tution of the United States delegates to a branch of the Federal 
Government the right to exist and the right to transact business 
that carries with it every power incident and necessary to the 
transaction of business, and under the common law and under 
the common rules of practice that power is possessed by every 
legislative body. But if we were obliged to find an express 
power in the Constitution of the United States, it is here. 
Section 5 of Article I reads: 

Each House shall be the judge of the elections, returns, and qualifi- 
cations of its own Members, and a majority of each shall constitute a 
quorum to do business, but a smaller number may adjourn from 
to day and may be authorized to compel the attendance of absent Mem- 
bers 1 such manner and under such penalties as each House may 
pro . 

Mr. President, why is that clause in the Constitution that a 
smaller number may compel the attendance of Members? Be- 
cause a smaller number than a quorum ordinarily can not act, 
It was not necessary to say, and therefore it was not said, that 
a larger number could do that which a smaller number is 
expressly authorized to do. In my judgment it is absurd to 
say that a smaller number of a legislative body shall have an 
authority which is not possessed by a larger number; that a 


| part is greater than the whole. But, Mr. President, I read on: 


Each House may determine the rules of its proceedings, punish its 
Members for disorderly behavior, and, with the concurrence of two- 
thirds, expel a Member. 

Now, all we are determining here by this resolution is a 
matter of procedure. We are determining a rule of procedure 
to do with the method of compelling the Members of the body to 
appear and attend to the business of the body, so that each 
House, not a majority, but each House, which means, of course, 
a quorum of either House, may determine the rules of its pro- 
ceedings and punish its Members for disorderly behavior, and 
that is exactly what is proposed in this order. 

Mr. President, the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. CLARKE], 
who has been opposed to this bill and who has taken what many 
of us regard as very extreme action in that behalf, has risen 
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in his seat this morning and said that in view of the fact there 
is a majority of this body here and that the opinions of that 
majority are known he has no desire to obstruct a vote, and 
I hope that if the Senators upon the other side persist in this 
unconscionable and endless filibuster the Senator from Arkansas 
and some of his friends who do not agree with the most of us 
will see fit to help us end this filibuster. 

Mr. President, I might as well say, as far as I am concerned, 
and I only speak for myself, and I have only the voice of one 
aan, I am going to endeavor to enforce the attendance of a 
quorum of this body at every hour when the Senate is in session. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, the course now proposed to be 
taken is a most extreme one. -It merely illustrates the truth of 
the old proposition that extremes beget extremes. When the 
pendulum swings too far in one direction it is inevitable that it 
will also swing quite as far in the other. It is the outgrowth 
of a proceeding which is designed not for the purpose of pro- 
moting but of preventing legislative action by this body. 

I am supporting the motion, as I shall support any motion 
that will serve to focus public attention upon the obstructive 
methods of procedure in this body until public sentiment can be 
sufficiently aroused to compel a change in them, so that public 
business can be expedited instead of being hindered. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Colorado 
yield to the Senator from Washington? 

Mr. THOMAS. I do. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Does not the Senator think if the public 
opinion which he is now invoking as the ultimate controlling 
power over the Government really desired the legislation which 
is being pressed with such unusual earnestness that it would be 
impossible to maintain obstructive methods against the legis- 
lation? The Senator is aware that this question has not been 
presented to the public, and, so far as I know, there is no pres- 
sure of public opinion for the passage of this legislation. 

The Senator says he will support a rule, which evidently he 
thinks is extreme, governing the parliamentary procedure here 
in order to attract public attention to our methods of doing 
business. This so-called filibuster, which is very acrobatic, for 
apparently it has made a handspring backward and forward 
across the aisle every day or two, will serve, at least, to give 
the public an opportunity to know something about the terms of 
this bill and to bring to bear upon this body its opinion, whatever 
its verdict may be, as to the merits of it. Up to this time there 
is no pressure of public opinion to that effect. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, the Senator is directing his 
question to one topic and I am endeavoring to present another. 
My attitude does not spring from the character of the bill which 
is now the subject of obstruction. I do not propose to assume 
to be an oracle upon this floor and determine or even assert 
what public opinion may or may not demand with regard to the 
shipping bill. They may be in favor of it; they may not be in 
favor of it. Time alone can answer that question. But I be- 

. lieve that exhibitions of the sort to which we are now sub- 
jected will so inform public opinion with regard to the applica- 
tion of the Senate rules to the transaction of business as to 
require the same change which some years ago was brought 
about in the House of Representatives, to the end that we may 
get somewhere and do something, instead of standing still or 
retrograding for fully half the time when the Senate is in ses- 


sion. 

Mr. POINDEXTER and Mr. GALLINGER addressed the 
Chair. 5 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Colorado 
yield, and to whom? 

Mr. THOMAS. I will yield to the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire in a moment. I now yield to the Senator from Washing- 


ton. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. The suggestion that I made 

Mr. THOMAS. I understood the Senator’s suggestion. 

. Mr. POINDEXTER. With reference to the bill pending, was 
only to illustrate the subject which the Senator was discussing, 
as to the obstructive methods used in this body. 

Mr. THOMAS. I understood the Senator, and I will answer 
before I get through, or try to do so. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I believe that a general and intelligent 
public opinion which has sufficient means of being informed 
about legislation that is pending here, can be depended upon to 
regulate obstructive tactics in this body. 

We THOMAS. I now yield to the Senator from New Hamp- 

Ire. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I desire to ask the courteous Senator 
from Colorado if my memory is at fault when I recall the fact 
that the Senator from Colorado only a few days ago announced 
Jara he was engaged in a filibuster, and said he would frankly 
admit it. 


Mr. THOMAS. The Senator's question is perfectly pertinent. 
Yes, Mr. President; I admitted the fact that I was engaged 
during this discussion in a filibuster. On the other hand, some 
Senators, under the pretense of instructing the public, have 
been vocalizing in this room by night and by day, in a contest 
of physical endurance and pressing upon a rivalry which would 
indicate that some sort of a reward will be given the victor 
who talks the longest and says the least. 

Mr. LIPPITT. Mr. President—— 

Mr. THOMAS. I did take part in prolonging time for the 
consideration of this bill, because of the sudden surprise which 
was sprung upon the majority by some of its Members, to the 
end that three Senators who were absent from the city without 
pairs might reach here in time to vote. But because I applied 
a rule of which I do not approve, it does not require me to 
defend it. If it persists, and another insistent occasion arises 
to invoke it, I shall probably again participate in a filibuster, 
So, let us abandon the practice before I sin again. 

Mr. LIPPITT. Mr. President 

Mr. THOMAS. My objection goes to a system that will per- 
mit this to be done. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Colorado 
yield to the Senator from Rhode Island? 

Mr. THOMAS. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. LIPPITT. The Senator a few minutes ago said he ob- 
jected to the Senate marking time and accomplishing nothing. 

Mr. THOMAS. Yes; I want to apologize. We do not always 
mark time, but, like a crab, we often go backward. 

Mr. LIPPITT. I should like to ask the Senator if, in his 
opinion, the so-called filibuster, if he chooses to call it that 

Mr. THOMAS. I do not put an adjective before it. I call it 
a filibuster. 

Mr. LIPPITT. A plain filibuster? 

Mr. THOMAS. A plain filibuster, without any qualifying 
adjective. 

Mr. LIPPITT. If the Senator chooses to call it that, even, 
the Republican Members of the Senate were absolutely justified 
up to the present moment. Is it not a fact that the very bill 
which was brought in here and which was going to be compelled 
to be put through this body because you had the yotes has 
already been changed five times? Is it not true that the course 
of the discussion and consideration of this bill has already 
changed a very considerable number of votes, and that whereas 
we started off on this discussion with a bill that has been modi- 
fied and remodified and re-remodified, starting off in a conspicu- 
ous minority, it is a question to-day which side will have the 
majority if a vote is taken upon the bill? I ask, Does not that 
justify the postponement that has been taken? 

Mr. THOMAS. The Senator rose to ask me a question, and 
he has asked me half a dozen. 

Mr. LIPPITT. I wanted to be liberal, Mr. President. 

Mr. THOMAS. I am not complaining. Mr. President, during 
the process of this filibuster there have been some changes in 
this bill. Whether they are beneficial or not, I shall not pre- 
tend to say. I do not indorse many of them. But a filibuster 
which can produce good is also used to force very bad changes 
in a bill. A filibuster which results beneficially in the opinion 
of one Senator may result perniciously in the opinion of another 
Senator. 

The fact is, Mr. President, that we now legislate in this body 
in part for 100,000,000 people: There have been upward of 
80,000 bills introduced in the two Houses during the present 
Congress. It would require a man perhaps twice two years of 
time to read them, and, of course, it is physically impossible to 
consider 1 per cent of them and consider them properly. ‘The 
very fact that this enormous aggregation of business confronts 
the Congress of the United States at every session is the best 
of reasons for doing away with an antiquated, fossilized, and 
altogether unreasonable method of obstructing business under 
the pretense of necessary discussion. z 

Now, the Constitution, Mr. President, provides that the Senate 
may make rules of procedure for the transaction of its busi- 
ness. Rules of procedure necessarily mean rules of progress; 
rules under the operation of which we can advance; rules which 
will prevent us from standing still; rules that will expedite. 
Under the rule which permits filibustering here, if rule it may 
be called, three Senators possessed of good physical health and 
a vocabulary somewhat equal to the English lexicon may 
hold up the business of the people of the United States until 
their terms are complied with, and can do it indefinitely, be- 
cause of the inability of this body to overcome and break down 
their filibuster except by contest of physical endurance, in which 
they have every advantage, 

The Senator from Washington [Mr. POINDEXTER] asked me 
whether, in my judgment, the discussion of this bill would not 
serve to enlighten public opinion and give the people a more 
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intelligent conception of the character and the objects and the 

probable results of this measure if it was enacted into law. I 

do not think, Mr. President, that what is called discussion here 
will enlighten anybody. 

I said the other day that three speeches have been made upon 
the other side which were directed to an intelligent and common- 
sense discussion of this bill, and if the public have read those 
speeches, the longest of which was less than two hours, they 
certainly obtained a great deal of important information upon 
the subject. Generally speaking, I think a man who can not 
express himself fully upon any subject in two hours and a half 
either knows too much or too little about it. 

I do not believe that public opinion has been edified or en- 
lightened by speeches that have been made upon this floor 
running from 10 to 12 hours in duration. They have a stupe- 
fying effect upon anyone who wastes his time in the effort: to 
follow the winding mazes of speeches requiring many hours to 
deliver, and which are made deliberately to kill time, to wear 
out the Senate, and not for the purpose of informing the public, 
not to discuss the bill, but to exhaust opposition and prevent a 
final vote upon the measure. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Will the Senator permit me to ask him a 
question? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Colorado 
yield to the Senator from South Dakota? 

Mr. THOMAS. I yield to the Senator from South Dakota. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Suppose in this move to transact public 
business and prevent a filibuster this rule should be adopted, 
does the Senator think that public business would be trans- 
acted any more rapidly if every time a Senator wanted to go 
out and get a glass of water, or to the restaurant, he should sub- 
mit a request to the Senate and have a roll call upon it to see 
whether a majority were willing for him to go or not? 

Mr. THOMAS. No; I do not. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Are we not taking a lid from Pandora’s 
box here that will simply create a situation infinitely worse 
than the one that is here now, by such a procedure as this in the 
Senate? 

Mr. THOMAS. No; Mr. President, the filibusters removed 
Pandora’s lid. The order could not make things any worse than 


they are now. That is impossible; superlatives can be ex- | proposed. 
hausted without adequately describing the unhappy legislative |. 


condition which we occupy. I do not believe the motion, if 
adopted, will have the effect of promoting business, but it will 
haye some effect, I hope, upon public opinion which must force 
a change in the rules of this body if we can ever transact 
business. 

That is the reason why I am going to vote for it. If we are 
going to continue to make a spectacle of ourselves, if a body 
the Members of which have been sent here for the purpose of 
expediting the needed legislation of the country shall continue 
to.do nothing at all, then let us go to the other extreme for a 
while and by compelling the attendance of Senators upon their 
own filibuster let the people then judge of the en My 
impression is—— 

Mr. FALL. Mr. President 

Mr. THOMAS. Just a moment. Mr. President, my impres- 
sion is that this order if it is carried and enforced may have 
some good effect as a counter irritant, because I am inclined to 
think that if all the 96 Senators of this body are required to 
sit here and listen to these 10 or 12 hour speeches for a while 
they may in self-defense unite with us in bringing this matter 
to a vote. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. President, does the Senator maintain 
that the transaction of business and the attendance upon the 
sessions of the Senate by its Members mean reasonably that 
they shall attend all the 24 hours; that their food shall be de- 
livered to them in the Chamber, and that in order to transact 
the business of this great country they must be held in imprison- 
ment within the Chamber all the time without reference eyen 
to their meat and drink? 

Mr. THOMAS. That requirement would be quite as reason- 
able as the rule which unfortunately enables Senators to in- 
flict their interminable discourses upon this body. We ought to 
place some limit upon this exercise, which we may accomplish 
if we can compel Senators to remain here and listen to each 
other from the commencement to the close of their disputations. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President 

Mr. THOMAS. These speeches now have the effect of dis- 
persing this body, for no sensible man, unless he is in the chair 
or is an employee of the Senate, will remain here and listen 
to a 10 or 12 hour speech, especially when made between the 
setting and the rising of the sun. . 

I yield to the Senator from Iowa. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Preliminary to the question I am about to 
ask I will merely suggest what the Senator just said clearly 


establishes the unconstitutionality of the proposal in that it 


would subject Senators to unusual and cruel and inhuman pun- 


ishment. 

Mr. THOMAS. That is equally true of the present rule, ex- 
cept that the punishment is not unusual. 

Mr. CUMMINS.. The question that I really rose to pro- 
pound—and in all seriousness—is this: Does the Senator from 
Colorado believe that our constitutional power goes to the 
length of chaining Senators to their desks, so that they can not 
remove themselves? I should like to hear the Senator upon 
that subject. 

Mr. THOMAS. I do not think I have so stated. I said at the 
outset that this proposal goes to an extreme, and that my reason 
for supporting it was that the Senate had many times proceeded 
and was now proceeding to extremes in the other direction, 
When extremes meet sometimes there is a resulting benefit. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I asked the question because it would seem 
to me that necessarily follows from the position taken by the 
Senator from Colorado. If the Senate has the constitutional 
power to say that I shall not leave my desk without the consent 
of the Senate, it necessarily has the power to chain me to that 
desk in order that its rule may not be disobeyed and to secure 
my presence, 

Mr. THOMAS. Why, Mr. President, I think we have just as 
much constitutional power to require that we should be chained 
to our desks as we have to blow a Senator or all of the Senators 
through the doors of this Chamber by a cyclone of an empty. 
1 It is about as broad as it is long. But, Mr. Presi- 

ent 

Mr. COLT. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Colorado. 
yield to the Senator from Rhede Island? 

Mr. THOMAS. I yield to the Senator from Rhode Island for 
a question. i 

Mr. COLT. I was going to ask the Senator from Colorado 
whether he believes that this proposed rule could be enforced? 
I understand it is a rule of construction that if there is a stat- 
ute or even a constitutional provision which can not be en- 
forced it is either absolutely void or else it should be inter- 
preted or amended in some way by construction. Now, this 
Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, I did not yield for a speech. 
Mr. COLT. I was going to ask the Senator—according to this 
proposed rule— 

All Senators are ulred to appear forthwith in the Senate Cham- 
ber and to remain in the Chamber— 

Suppose I was ill in Rhode Island and it was impossible for 
me to come here? 

All Senators are ired to appear forthwith in the e Senate Cham- 
ber and to remain in the Chamber until excused by the Senate. 

Otherwise they are in contempt. That proposed rule is abso- 
lutely nonenforceable upon its face. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, I can not yield any further to 
the Senator, He has asked me a question and has answered it 
himself. I only yielded for a question, I shall myself be 
accused of filibustering pretty soon [laughter], and I do not 
wish to occupy the Senate’s time too long. 

Mr. COLT. The Senator is very good at answering questions 
and is certainly very courteous. May I ask him one other ques- 
tion? 

Mr. THOMAS. Certainly. 

Mr. COLT. My question is whether our constitutional provi- 
sions, statute laws, and Senate rules are not governed in their 
construction by the primary consideration of whether or not 
they are reasonable, and that any,construction that does not 
appeal to our sense of reason or to what is reasonable should 
never be adopted? Therefore, when the Constitution says that 
Members of the Senate may be compelled to attend, and a rule 
is passed in accordance therewith, the fundamental considera- 
tion in the construction of that constitutional provision is 
whether or not such rule is reasonable. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, the Senator from Rhode Island 
is again making a speech. I can not yield further. The Senator 
from Rhode Island is making a yery good argument in favor of 
my proposition. 

I insist that the method of procedure which I am criticizing 
is unreasonable, quite as unreasonable as anything that is being 
offered as an antidote. 

Mr. BRISTOW rose. 

Mr. THOMAS. I yield to the Senator from Kansas. 

Mr. BRISTOW. I should like to inquire of the Senator from 
Colorado if he can mention or refer to a single filibuster in the 
history of this body that has succeeded that was not justified 
as to its result? 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, there have been so many fli- 
busters in this body—some long and some short—that I could 
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not answer that question categorically; but I do not think so. 
During my short legislative experience there have been some 
big filibusters and some little ones. Most of them occurred be- 
fore then. Some of them have resulted favorably to the coun- 
try, the others have not; but I am discussing this matter as it 
strikes me fundamentally and without reference to the effects 
or consequences of the method of procedure as applied to given 
situations. Whether the result of filibustering has been bene- 
ficial or injurious is wholly aside from the question whether they 
ought to be permitted at all. Certainly we can not be dependent 
upon the filibuster, and upon it alone, for good results in this 
Chamber. They can be secured by orderly processes more gen- 
erally and more certainly than by filibustering. 

Mr. BRISTOW. I asked the question which I did of the Sen- 
ator from Colorado because, in my opinion, he can not point 
to a single iùstance in the history of the United States when 
prolonged discussion in this body has not resulted in ultimate 
legislation that was beneficial to and approved by the American 


people. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, the filibuster in 1893 was not 
successful; if it had succeeded, it would undoubtedly have re- 
sulted beneficially. I did not approve of it, but I think its fail- 
ure, resulting in the demonetization of silver, was one of the 
greatest disasters that ever visited this country. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Colorado 
further yield to the Senator from Kansas? 

Mr. THOMAS. I do. . 

Mr. BRISTOW. I did not ask the Senator whether, if the 
filibusters that had failed had succeeded, the country would 

+ have been benefited; but I was simply inquiring as to the fili- 
busters that had succeeded. The Senator, in answering my 
question, referred to one filibuster. which he thinks the country 
would have benefited by had it succeeded. N 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, I am not concerned, as I 
stated before, with the results of a filibuster. There is no 
question but that some of them have resulted in better condi- 
tions. That is true of every bad situation; but I believe such 
results would have sooner or later followed without them. 

But what is the speetacle confronting us during the last three 
weeks? The effort to secure a vote upon this important meas- 
ure has been defeated by the process of continual obstruction 
carried on, and to be carried on indefinitely and indeterminately, 
by Senators obtaining the floor to speak against time in long 
and loud vocal competition. 

Mr, President, the vice of the situation is that where the fili- 
buster is permissible you can place no limit upon its use. It 
can be resorted to for one thing as well as another, for the pur- 
pose of preventing the confirmation of an unimportant post- 
master as well as the enactment of legislation involving great 
constitutional and national consequences and demanded by the 
public needs. The system can be invoked at any time, for any 
purpose, whether public or private. I do not believe that a 
fair construction of the rules justifies it—a system which can 
be invoked without reference to the importance or the nonim- 
portance of the subject matter against which it is directed. 

Mr. President, since I have been a Member of this body I have 
heard two or three arguments from its opponents against a 
proposed constitutional amendment granting suffrage to women. 
They advanced the theory that women were incapable of dis- 
charging public affairs; that they are not competent for public 
administration; that they were unequal to the burdens of 
government, and therefore they should be denied the right of 
participation in the choice of rulers. And, Mr. President, if a 
convention of women anywhere in the country should meet and 
attempt to conduct their business in the manner in which it 
has been conducted in the Senate of the United States during 
the last fortnight, they would be justly the subject of derision 
and contempt. The opponents of women suffrage would point 
to the spectacle as the conclusive proof of their incapacity for 
self-government or for an intelligent participation in the trans- 
action of public affairs. 

I hope, Mr. President, that this order will be adopted, to the 
end that the public may judge of the two extremes and compel 
this body, by the irresistible force of its own mandate, to adopt 
some method of procedure in the near future whereby we can 
do business and get somewhere in our efforts at legislation. 

Mr. FALL. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from New Mexico. 

Mr. FALL. Mr. President, will the Senator from Colorado 
allow me to ask him a question? 

Mr. THOMAS. Certainly. 

Mr. FALL. As I understand, the Senator’s position is that 
he does not favor this as a permanent rule of the Senate, but 
only as a means to a present end. 
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Mr. THOMAS. Well, I am quite willing to let it stay in force 
as long as the rule of filibuster stays in force. . 

Mr. FALL. -I-did not so understand the Senator. I under- 
stood him to say that he objected to the filibuster under the 
present rules, and it seemed to me, Mr. President, that his 
whole argument was merely the repetition of the same excuse 
that has always been used for mob or lynch law or the inter- 
ference of a vigilance committee, to wit, a means to an end; 
that because of the law's delays Judge Lynch should be upon 
the scene and his aid invoked. 

I only wanted to understand whether I had erroneously con- 
strued what the Senator said. 

Mr. THOMAS. No, Mr. President; the same line of state- 
ment and argument was used for a number of years against the 
new rules of the other House, what I may call the Reed rules 
of the House. The Speaker of the House was accused not only 
of violating the Constitution but of overthrowing established 
customs, undermining the foundation of the Governmeut; and 
it was also charged that he was doing virtually that thing, 
establishing the principle of legislative lynch law against the 
essential necessity of full discussion before any measure was 
acted upon. But the new rules lived in the House; they still 
live; no one there thinks of questioning their usefulness any 
more; and the bitterest opponents of the great Speaker of 1891 
were among the first to perceive the necessity of the new method 
of procedure and to make it permanent in the operation of that 
great body. 

Mr. WORKS. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from California. 

Mr. WORKS. Mr. President, I am not friendly to the filibus- 
ter, as a rule. I regard it as an evil, as an obstruction to legis- 
lation. I have taken up none of the time of the Senate in the 
discussion of the pending bill. I regard the question now pre- 
sented to the Senate as of vastly greater importance than the 
question of the passage or defeat of the shipping bill. 

The Senate is now confronting three great evils, all of which 
tend to obstruct and interfere with the performance of the 
duties of the Senate and its independence as a legislative body. 
namely, Executive interference with the business of the Senate 
and domination over its Members; the secret caucus; and the 
filibuster. The caucus is another kindred evil with the filibus- 
ter. One of these naturally provokes the other. 

I believe, Mr. President, that if it had not been for the inter- 
ference of the executive department of the Government it 
would have been impossible to pass this shipping bill. 1 do not 
believe it meets with the approval of a majority of the Mem- 
bers of the Senate, and if its passage is to be brought abont by 
that kind of interference and domination on the part of the 
executive department, strengthened by the secret caucus, then 
a filibuster to prevent action of that kind is entirely justified. 

The course of this bill shows the evils of the several things 
that I have mentioned. The President calls upon the Senate 
for the passage of a bill. He has a perfect right under the 
Constitution to suggest its passage, to call to the attention of 
the Senate the necessity for such legislation; that is strictly 
within his power and his duty as President of the United 
States; but the moment he says to the Senate or to any Sena- 
tor, This bill should or must be passed,” he exceeds his 
authority and is attempting to exercise an unwarranted and 
unlawful power over the legislation of this body. That course 
has been taken in this instance, and this has become for that 
reason what is called an administration measure. 

The next step in order to bind individual Senators is the 
secret caucus, by which it is intended to bind the conscience 
and judgment of every Member of the majority of the Senate, 
thus making it a party measure also. Fortunately, in this 
instance it has not entirely succeeded; but the effort has been 
made, and I have no doubt that there axe Members of this 
body who, if it had not been for the dictation of the caucus, 
would have stood here to-day opposed to the passage of this 
bill, but who are now willing to support it simply for that 
reason. I am not criticizing Senators for taking that course. 
They must exercise their own judgment as to whether they owe 
greater fealty to the Democratic Party than to their country. 

The effect of the attempt to force action on the part of Sena- 
tors by the decree of the caucus has resulted in a spectacle in 
the Senate that should bring the blush of shame to the cheek of 
every American citizen. The moment it was made known that . 


some members of the Democratic Party representing their 


States in this body were independent and courageous enough to 
withstand the decree of the caucus and oppose this bill, there 
was heaped upon them ridicule, vilification, and abuse; they 
were charged with treason to the party, with abandoning their 
associates on the other side of the Chamber, with being disloyal 
to the Democratic caucus. What a spectacle it was! It re- 
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sulted naturally in abuse and retaliation from the other side in 
justifying the position they have taken, and we had here for 
days the time of the Senate taken up with abuse by one Senator 
of another, brought about by just that condition of things. 
These conditions bring about excesses, efforts by extraordinary 
and revolutionary means to meet. the evils I have mentioned; 
and we are now asked to go to the utmost extreme in order to 
meet the filibuster that has been brought about by the means I 
have already mentioned, of confining Senators in this Chamber 
virtually as prisoners. ; 

I submit that the Senate of the United States should think 
very seriously before it goes to such an extreme. I have no 
doubt myself that it is in violation of the constitutional rights 
of individual Members of the Senate. It is provided by this 
order, in the first instance, that every Member of this body 
Shall forthwith present himself in the Senate Chamber. What 
right, under the Constitution or laws of the country, has the 
Senate to make that order, absolute in its terms, giving no right 
of excuse, no right to advance any reasons why it is impossible 
for a Senator to be here, but to declare absolutely that he shall 
appear in the Senate Chamber, and that if he fails to do so he 
shall be guilty of contempt? 

That is going a long way, but it does not stop there. It pro- 
vides that after he does make his appearance in the Senate 
Chamber, he shall not leave it without the consent of the Senate. 
« The Senator from Colorado justifies this course as being nec- 
essary to meet the conditions that now exist in the Senate. Mr. 
President, one wrong can not be justified by the assertion that 
another exists. 

‘Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from California 
yield to the Senator from Washington? 

Mr. WORKS. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Does the Senator from California know 
where the Senator from Colorado is? I do not see him in the 
Senate Chamber. He has not been excused. He has made no 
application to be excused. He is not living up to the spirit of 
the rule that he is advocating. In fact, there are only 13 Demo- 
cratic Senators in the Chamber, although they compose a ma- 
jority of this body. 

~ Mr. WORKS. I suppose the Senator from Colorado is exer- 
cising his liberty as long as he can, as this order has not yet 
gone into effect. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from California 
yield to the Senator from Colorado? 

Mr. WORKS. I do. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I should like to say to the Senator from 
Washington that no rule has been established up to the present 
time, and the Senator from Colorado has a perfect right to ab- 
sent himself from the Senate Chamber until this rule becomes 
the order of the Senate. He is exercising that right now, and is 
not guilty of any discourtesy to the Senate. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I am aware of that, Mr. President. I 
was speaking of the equities of the case rather than of the strict 
legal rules. I admit that the Senator, strictly speaking, has the 
right to leave; but I do think that if he is advocating so 
strenuously the adoption of a rule of this kind, he ought to set 
the Senate the example of living up to it. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I have no doubt that he will obey the pro- 
posed rule when it becomes the rule. ! 

Mr. WORKS. Mr. President, I do not agree with either the 
Senator from Washington or the Senator from Colorado. It is 
the duty of the Senator from Colorado to be here upon the floor 
of the Senate while its proceedings are being conducted, without 
reference to any order that may be made in the future. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President 

Mr. WORKS. The only difference is that as conditions are 
now he is not subject to a penalty. He will be after this order 
takes effect, if it ever does. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from California 
yield to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. WORKS. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. REED. If it is the duty of a Senator to be present, and 
that is the statement of the Senator from California 

Mr. WORKS. Does not the Senator from Missouri agree with 
me? : 
Mr. REED. I do—what ground is there for the Senator’s 
objection that the Senate shall require a Senator to perform 
his senatorial duty? : : i 

Mr. WORKS. The objection to it is that the Senate has no 
constitutional authority to compel the attendance of a Senator 
in any such way as is here proposed. It is a violation of a 
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constitutional right. The duty rests upon him, but it is left 
to him to perform that duty as he sees fit. 
Mr. REED. Mr. President ‘ 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from California 
further yield to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. WORKS. I yield. 

Mr. REED. I call the Senator’s attention to the fact that 
the Constitution itself provides that less than a quorum can 
compel the attendance of absent Members. That implies, if 
necessary, their arrest; and it implies, if necessary, the right 
to lock the doors of the Chamber and to compel them to remain 
within its walls. How, then, can the Senator say that that is 
unconstitutional which the Constitution by express terms con- 
fers, not upon the Senate alone, but upon less than one-half of 
the Senate? 

Mr. WORKS. The constitutional right conferred upon the 
Senate is to compel the attendance of a quorum, and when 
that is accomplished the Constitution gives no right of action 
on the part of the Senate to compel the attendance of absent 
Members. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, will the Senator pardon me fur- 
ther? 

Mr. WORKS. Certainly. 

Mr. REED. I call the Senator’s attention to the rules of the 
House of Representatives, this particular rule—Rule XXV 
having been unchallenged for many years. Paragraph 2 con- 
tains this language: 

In the absence of a quorum 15 Members, including the Speaker, 
if there is one, may be authorized to compel the attendance of absent 
Members, and in all calls of the House the doors shall be closed, the 
names of the Members shall be called by the Clerk, and the absentees 
noted; and those for whom no sufficient excuse is made may, by order 
of a majority of those present, be sent for and arrested, wherever they 
may be found, by officers to be appointed by the Sergeant at Arms for 
that purpose, and their attendance secured and retained; and the 
House shall determine upon what condition they shall be discharged. 

The note to this rule states that the essential portiens of this 
rule were adopted in 1789 and 1795. It does not seem to be a very 
startling thing over in the House of Representatives to say to a 
man elected to perform a duty: “ You shall come, and you shall 
remain, and you shall continue to remain until. permitted to 
absent yourself by the body of which you have voluntarily 
made yourself a Member, and the duty of which you have yol- 
untarily assumed.” A - 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from California 
yield to the Senator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. WORKS. In just a moment. I have no doubt at all of 
the power of the Senate or of the House to compel the attend- 
ance of Members for the purpose of constituting a quorum that 
can do business. Nobody controverts that proposition. That is 
its only object, however, and when that purpose is served no 
further action is taken. The doors of the House are opened 
again. The same condition exists in the Senate. There is but 
one object and purpose of compelling attendance here, and that 
is to secure a quorum in order that the House or the Senate 
may proceed to do business. 

I now yield to the Senator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President, I simply wish to call the atten- 
tion of the Senator from California to the fact that the com- 
parison made by the Senator from Missouri is not at all appli- 
cable in this case. On the first page of yesterday's RECORD is 
the ordinary proceeding which takes place in the House when 
the question of a quorum is raised. Mr. FITZGERALD made the 
point of order that no quorum was present, and the Speaker 
stated: 

Evidently there is no quorum er The Doorkeeper will close the 
doors, the Sergeant at Arms will notify the absentees, and the Clerk 
will call the roll. X 

All the doors of the House are not closed, however. One door 
is invariably left open, and as soon as Members have answered 
to their names they go and come as they like, and they do so 
before they have answered to their names. There is no re- 
straint placed on Members, but as soon as a quorum is deter- 
mined as being present then the order is made to open the 
doors, which means the doors which have been closed on two 
sides of the Chamber. There is no comparison between the two 
conditions which the Senator from Missouri attempts to point 
out. 

Mr. WORKS. In view of what has been said by the Senator 
from Missouri, I think we may profitably look a little more 
carefully at the language of the order which he asks the Senate 
to adopt. It provides: 


Until otherwise ordered by the Senate, the following shall be a stand- 
ing order of the Senate— ; 
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That, as I have said before, is, in effect, to amend the rules 

of the Senate— 
All Senators are e to appear forthwith in the Senate Chamber 
in the Chamber until excused b Any Sena- 


. to the bar of the Senate and dealt with as the Senate may 
order, 

Now, mind you, so far as the first clause of this order is con- 
cerned, it is self-executing. The moment a Senator is not in the 
Chamber after this order passes he is in contempt of the Sen- 
ate, without any further action being taken. The mere adoption 
of the order puts a Senator in contempt if he is not here at the 
time. He is given no opportunity to make excuses until he is 
actually arrested and brought to the bar of the Senate. Until 
that time he is regarded as in contempt of the Senate, and can 
in no way be excused from it until he is actually brought here 
under arrest to make response to the order itself. That is 
clearly shown by the provision that “any Senator disobeying 
this order shall be in contempt.” The order is that the Senator 
shall be in the Chamber—and a violation of that order, as I 
have said, puts him in contempt—and that he shall remain here 
from that time on; and if he shall go out of the Senate, no 
matter for what purpose, without first obtaining the consent 
of the majority, he is again in contempt. 

Aside from the question as to the constitutionality or the 
legality of an order of this kind, is it a practicable thing? It 
ean not be justified, even by the evil condition that Senators 
say exists in the Senate. Just think what confusion would be 
brought about by it. The Senate will be unable to do business as 
long as this order is in existence if there are any Senators 
here who are inclined to filibuster at this time, because it gives 
the greatest possible opportunity for taking up the time of the 
Senate. Any Member of this body under this order can ask to 
be excused from attendance in the Chamber, and the yeas and 
nays May be called and the Senate compelled to vote on each 
single one of these requests. Why, we can take up days and 
weeks with that sort of thing, wasting the entire time of the 
Senate, 

Mr. REED. Mr. President—— ` 

Mr. WORKS. I yield to the Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. REED. I wish to ask the Senator if that very request 

ean not be proffered, and the very proceeding he has outlined be 
indulged in at this moment, under the present rule? 

Mr. WORKS. There is no doubt about that. 

Mr. REED. Very well. Then a repetition of a present con- 
dition does not create any cause or reason for filibustering. 
The repetition of the filbuster upon that line which has been 
suggested by the Senator, might be cause for the enactment of 
a new rule; but I call the Senator’s attention to the fact that 
he has already admitted that the very thing which he and his 
confrères have insisted will be the“ horrible result“ of this rule 
is just as possible under the present rule as it would be under 
the proposed new order. Therefore their argument falls to the 
ground. It simply illustrates the fact that in the storm of 
filibustering that now is engrossing the genius and brain on 
the other side, no matter what rule is devised a new means to 
take advantage of it immediately springs into the brain of the 
patriotic gentlemen who want to obstruct the public business. 
That is all. Therefore, I call attention to the fact that the 
Senator admits that, so far as roll calls are concerned upon 
excuses, every evil which might arise under this rule can arise 
under the present rule of the Senate, 

Mr. WORKS. No, Mr. President; the Senator is quite mis- 
taken. No such construction of the existing rule has ever been 
given as that which is now suggested by the Senator from 
Missouri. There has never been a time, under any of the 
rules of the Senate, when a Senator was required to ask to be 
excused in order simply to step out of the Senate Chamber. No 
such construction has ever been placed upon the present rules, 
and never will be. In addition to that the rule makes an abso- 
lutely new condition, to which the old rule might be applied 
very unjustly, by compelling the actual attendance of Senators 
in the Senate Chamber and forbidding them to leave it without 
the consent of the Senate, which is quite a different thing from 
the mere right of a Senator, or his duty, let us concede, to ask 
for leave of absence if he expects to be absent from the Senate. 

The Senator from Colorado has very justly said that this is 
an-extreme measure. It is one that, in my judgment, can not be 
justified, independently of any question of its legality. It would 
be an encroachment upon the rights of Senators and is en- 
tirely unjustifiable. It would lead to complications and the 
taking up of time that is entirely unnecessary’ and would be 
objectionable from all points of view. I submit that this is an 
order which the Senate of the United States ought never to 


make. 
an WALSH. Mr. President 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Montana. 

Mr. WALSH. The discussion of this matter, except for the 
remarks made by the Senator from California [Mr. Works], 
has proceeded rather upon the power of the Senate to issue 
this order than upon the wisdom or the policy of issuing it. 
The Senator from California, when he discussed the question 
of the wisdom or the policy of the order, would have been en- 
tirely unanswerable if his discussion of it were to be considered 
in connection with an ordinary condition of affairs; but the 
Senator from California ought to have discussed the wisdom 
of the issuance of this order, conceding the power to exist in 
view of the conditions which confront us. The Senator from 
California ought to have presented the subject in view of what 
has taken place here in the last three weeks. 

I do not desire, however, to address the Senate upon that sub- 
ject. I desire to speak on the subject of the power of the 
Senate to make this order. 

Mr. WORKS. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Montana 
yield to the Senator from California? 

Mr, WALSH. I do. - 

Mr. WORKS. I think the Senator from Montana has not 
stated my position correctly. I know he would not misstate it 
purposely. I did state the extraordinary conditions that exist 
in the Senate as a justification, it may be, even for a filibuster. 
I presented my views with respect to it upon the conditions as 
they actually existed in the Senate. 

Mr. WALSH. I understood the Senator perfectly well. The 
Senator advanced the idea, if I caught his meaning aright, that 
the filibuster which is being conducted upon the other side of 
this Chamber is justified by reason of Executive interference. 

I desire to say to him that the wisdom or policy of this ought 
well to be discussed in view of the confession that a filibuster 
is now going on, not as if we were proceeding under usual and 
ordinary conditions that attach to the consideration of legisla- 
tion in this body. 

Mr. WORKS. Mr. President 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Montana 
yield further? ‘ 

Mr. WALSH. I do. 

Mr. WORKS. Again, the Senator from Montana does not 
quite state me correctly. I did not base the justification of the 
filibuster alone upon the ground of interference, but also upon 
the secret caucus, which I regard as one of the greatest evils we 
have to contend with in legislation. 

Mr. WALSH. I recognize the Senator did so state. I pass 
from the consideration of that feature of it. It is asserted 
there is no power to pass this order, first, because it is without 
the power of a majority of the Senate to compel the attendance 
of absent Senators, although that power rests in a minority of 
the Senate, there being no quorum present; second, conceding 
the power to exist in even a quorum or less than a quorum, it 
exhausts itself when the absent Senator is brought to the Sen- 
ate, and he is thereupon permitted at his will to leave immedi- 
ately. 

I deny the soundness of either of those propositions. I assert 
in the first place that the power exists in a quorum of the Sen- 
ate to compel the attendance of absent Members, and, second, 
I assert that the power exists in the Senate to require him to 
continue here until he is discharged by the Senate. 

I have a great deal of sympathy with the predicament into 
which the Senator from South Dakota would find himself, who 
would like to go down to get some lunch, or he would like to go 
off and get a little sleep. Mr. President, concerning the ques- 
tion of power, the matter has been so authoritatively deter- 
mined that it is not, in my judgment, any longer open to dis- 
cussion. 

Mr. President, it is not to be presumed that under ordinary. 
conditions, without the observance of obstructive tactics, any- 
body is going to interfere with the right of a Senator to go down 
and get a lunch or to take some sleep; but that right is to be 
considered in connection with the other. You must either give 
to the Senate the right to keep a Member here indefinitely as its 
will is, or, on the other hand, you must confront yourself with 
a situation of the right of a Senator having once been brought 
in to leave immediately. 

I should like to inquire of the Senator from South Dakota, 
so that I may be proceeding advisedly, whether it is his view 
that a Senator having been arrested and having been brought. 
here and haying answered to his name is at liberty immediately 
to leave the Chamber and go off and again break a quorum, 
necessitating the issuance of another warrant for his attend- 
ance? 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. President, my view is that, of course, 
the Senate has the inherent right under the express power 
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giyen to it by the Constitution to maintain at all times a 
quorum, and when once having maintained a quorum and being 
able to transact business an attempt on its part to control the 
ordinary freedom of action that is incident to the life of a 
human being, such as walking into the corridor around this 
Chamber and going over into the restaurant and matters that 
can not be construed to interfere with the ordinary and neces- 
sary transaction of business by the quorum, which does attempt 
to control the locomotion and the freedom of the Member, is 
without authority. 

Mr. WALSH. With all due deference to the Senator, he has 
not answered the question I asked him. How shall the Senate 
know where he has gone, in what avocation he is engaged, 
what activities are requiring his attention? When he leaves 
the Chamber must the Senate issue another warrant command- 
ing him to appear? 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I do not understand that it is any of 
the Senate’s business where he goes and what he is doing if 
the Senate has maintained its ability to transact business and 
his attendance is an attendance enabling the Senate to perform 
its functions. The attendance to enable the Senate to perform 
its functions does not mean that he therefore must be held in 
the Chamber with a ball and chain, or be fastened down to his 
chair, or be put in the custody of the Sergeant at Arms; that 
if he wants to go over into the reception room to meet some 
person who has called to see him, or on necessary business, or 
attend a conference, or attend a committee, or go over to the 
restaurant he must prefer a request to the Senate and have it 
solemnly call the roll and give him permission to indulge in 
the ordinary movements of physical life. I challenge the power 
anywhere of the body to exercise an authority so sweeping and 
so drastic as that. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, the first subdivision of Rule V 
provides that— 


No Senator shall absent himself from the service of the Senate with- 
out leave, È 


In other words, if there are 95 Senators in this Chamber, not 
even one Senator shall absent himself from the service of the 
Senate without leave. Now, is that a meaningless declaration? 
Does that mean nothing at all, or does it mean that if he does 
do it the Senate has the right and the power to compel him to 
attend? 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. Mr. President, will the Senator 
yield for an inquiry? 

Mr. WALSH. I yield to the Senator from Wyoming. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Wyoming. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. The Senator quotes the language 
of the rule that no Senator shall absent himself from the 
service of the Senate. Does the Senator think that service in 
the Senate consists wholly of presence in the Senate Chamber, 
or does the presence of a Senator consist of other necessary 
matters pertaining to legislation? 

Mr. WALSH. I answer the Senator that the Senate has no 
means of knowing whether he is in the service of the Senate or 
not unless he is in this Chamber. If he desires to depart from 
the Chamber it is perfectly well understood that it is necessary 
for him to get the consent of the Senate, so that committees de- 
siring to sit during the sessions of the Senate are called upon 
to ask the permission of the Senate to do so. As a matter of 
fact, they often sit during the sessions of the Senate, but that 
is upon the implied leave of the Senate. Therefore, if the Sen- 
ator is gone with the permission of the Senate, the Senate can 
do nothing whatever in the premises, except to require his at- 
tendance by the proper process if he is not in the Chamber. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Montana 
yield to the Senator from Michigan? 

Mr. WALSH. I had some observations to make, but I will 
be very glad to yield. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Michigan. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I will not detain the Senator ex- 
cept to make this observation. If a Senator is appointed upon 
a conference committee that happens to be in the performance 
of that duty at another part of the Capitol, is he absent on busi- 
ness of the Senate? 

Mr. WALSH. I should say—— 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Does the Senate take cognizance 
of this under this proposed new rule, and is he to be appre- 
hended by the Sergeant at Arms and taken away from that 
meeting? f 

Then, again, if the Senator will indulge me a word more, sup- 
pose an absent Senator is brought in here and rises in his own 
right under his personal privilege to account for his absence. 
The day is consumed, and the Member who is specially commis- 
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sioned upon a conference committee has no power or right to 
leave this Chamber to attend the conference. I should like to 
know what becomes of that duty which is so important in har- 
monizing the disagreement between the two Houses of Congress. 

Mr. WALSH. The majority of the Senate may permit the 
conference committee to sit during the sessions of the Senate. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. When? 

Mr. WALSH. At any time. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. But he is to be taken over in the 
custody of the Sergeant at Arms and has to await his turn to 
be heard. The session of Congress is expiring on the last day 
and the bill may fail because they were unable to reconcile the 
differences between the two Houses while he is waiting an 
opportunit® to rid himself from the custody of the Sergeant at 
Arms. 

Mr. WALSH. The Senator is discussing the question of the 
wisdom of making this order, not the power to do it. But when 
we come to the consideration of the question of wisdom I 
venture to say, there will be no difficulty at all to take care of 
the meetings of conference committees, 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I do not want to take the Senator 
away from his argument, but if he will permit me, there is 
scarcely a committee to-day that is at work that has not the 
power to absent itself from the Senate Chamber. We have 
answered that we have been on the conference committee 
between the two Houses on an important bill, and immediately 
we leave, in order that we may attend the conference going on in 
the Committee of Commerce, if the Sergeant at Arms can pro- 
ceed to the House of Representatives and break up a conference 
between the two Houses. It seems to me we are not doing any- 
thing that is conducive to legislative work. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, that rule of the Senate was en- 
acted in conformity to a very well understood principle of par- 
liamentary law. I read it from section 264 of Cushing's Par- 
liamentary Law, as follows: 

Every legislative assembly, when duly constituted, has power to com- 
pel the attendance of its members— 

And that whether it is constituted with a majority or a minor- 
ity of its members— 

Every legislative assembly, when duly constituted, has power to com- 
pel the attendance of its members; but until so constituted it has no 
such power, as it has itself no legal existence; and the right of the 
members who are present for the purpose of organization to compel 
the attendance of other members depends wholly, as has been seen, 
npon the constitution or law to which each assembly is subject. The 

ght of a legislative assembly, after it is regularly constituted, to have 
the attendance of all its members except those who are absent on 
leave or in the service of the assembly, and to enforce it, if necessary, 
is one of its most undoubted and important privileges. It is usually 
enforced ty means of what is denominated a call“ of the assembly, 
which is effected in the following manner in the House of Commons— 

Then follows the precedure of the House of Commons and of 
the House of Representatives. 

But, Mr. President, this matter has been determined by au- 
thority of so high a character that we can not possibly ignore 
it. The power of this body rests upon exactly the same provi- 
sion as does the power of the House of Representatives to com- 
pel the attendance of absent Members. The Constitution pro- 
vides that each House shall be the judge of the elections, re- 
turns, and qualifications of its own Members and may be au- 
thorized to compel the attendance of absent Members. There- 
fore, Mr. President, the precedents of the House of Representa- 
tives are equally precedents that ought to govern this body. 

Mr. President, in the very first session of the House of Rep- 
resentatives—and it is perfectly well known that many of its 
Members were members of the Constitutional Convention—a 
rule was adopted to compel the attendance of absent Members, 
and it provided for closing the doors so that they could not 
possibly escape, a circumstance to which I desire to invite the 
attention of the Senator from South Dakota. 

Not only that, Mr. President, but it had been determined 
over and over again in that body by Speakers, both Democratic 
and Republican, that the power existed in a majority as well as 
in a minority of the Members being present to compel the at- 
tendance of absent Members. 

I read from Hinds’ Precedents at page 105, volume 4, as 
follows: 

In the absence of a quorum 15 Members, including the Speaker, if 
there is one, shall be authorized to compel the attendance of absent 
Members, and in all calls of the House the doors shall be closed, the 
names of the Members shall be called by the Clerk, and the absentees 
noted; and those for whom no sufficient excuse is made may, by order 
of a majority of those present, be sent for and arrested, wherever they 
may be found, by officers to be appointed by the Sergeant at Arms for 
that purpose, and their attendance secured and retained, and the House 
shall determine upon what condition they shall be discharged. Mem- 
bers who voluntarily appear shall, unless the House otherwise direct, 


be immediately admitted to the Hall of the House, and they shall re- 
port their names to the Clerk to be entered upon the Journal as present. 
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The author continues: 


This rule, which has not been satisfactory when a determined at- 
tempt has been made to break a quorum, is now used in cases where 
the lack of a quorum is developed in other ways than by a vote, and 

a quoram fails om a vote on which no quorum is requi. The 
first form of the rule dates from the First Congress, On April 7, 1789, 


this rule was adopted: 
“Any 15 Members (including the Speaker, if there be one) shall be 
ce of absent Members.” 


authorized to compel the atten 

On April 13, 1789, this rule was adopted: 

“Upon the call of the House, for which at least one day’s notice 
shall Te requisite, the names of the Members shall be over by 
the Clerk, and the absentees noted, after which the names of the ab- 
sentecs shall be again called over; the doors shall then be shut, and 
those for whom no excuses, or insufficient excuses, are made, may, by 
order of the House, be taken into custody. 

So the ordinary procedure, Mr, President, upon the very or- 
ganization of Congress at its first session was in the case of 
the House whenever it became desirable to require the attend- 
ance of absent Members to close the doors and absolutely pre- 
vent any Member from leaving the Chamber until he had leave 
to do so by the order of the House. 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. That was only in case a question 
of the absence of a quorum had been previously raised. 

Mr. WALSH. It was not; and I propose to show directly 
that it was likewise repeatedly determined in the House that it 
could be done as well when a majority was present. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Montana 
yield to the Senator from South Dakota? 

Mr. WALSH. I do. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Does not the Senator think there is a very 
clear distinction and difference between the proceedings which 
I presume exist in the legislature of nearly every State as well 
as in Congress of enforcing a call of the Senate or the House 
for the purpose of compelling the attendance of Members to 
secure a quorum for the transaction of business and the im- 
prisonment of Members when a quorum is present and the body 
is engaged in the ordinary public transaction of business, an im- 
prisonment which interferes and absolutely controls the ordinary 
incidental movements necessary to life and existence and per- 
sonal freedom of the Members, which they have an inherent 
right to exercise and which do not interfere with what could be 
construed as an attendance upon the transaction of the business 
of the legislative body? For instance, an attendant at one of 
these schools in the city may be a regular attendant, perform- 
ing his duties there as teacher or student, appearing there 
every morning at 9 o'clock and leaving there every afternoon at 
4 o'clock or at 3 o'clock; but if the authorities there should 
take those children, lock them up in a room, and prevent the 
ordinary freedom of locomotion incident to their lives, would 
you eall it“ attendance” or would you call it “imprisonment”? 
1 think, if the Senator will permit me, there is a very wide 
difference between the controlling of Members during a call 
of the Senate or of the House in order to secure the attendance 
of a quorum, and the undertaking to adopt a rule which makes 
prisoners indefinitely of every Member whether or not his at- 
tendance is absolutely necessary in this Chamber to constitute 
a quorum and transact public business; whether his service 
may not be even more of a service in the committee room or 
outside the Senate Chamber than within it. Does not the 
Senator think that as to the making of such a rule as that, 
instead of being defined as “attendance” it should be defined 
as “imprisonment ”? 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, it is obvious that the interrup- 
tion was for the purpose of an argument and not for the pur- 
pose of presenting any question to me. I shall try, however, to 
myself present the question which obviously was in the mind 
of the Senator from South Dakota. 

The right to imprison—if that is the appropriate term, and 
I undertake to say it is—the right of the Senate to imprison 
the Members of the Senate within the Chamber in order to se- 
eure the attendance of a majority can not be open to question 
at all upon the authority to which I have invited the attention 
of the Senate. 

Mr. President, let us concede, then, that Members may be 
imprisoned for the purpose of securing a quorum; but that is 
not the end. A majority is useless unless business is to be 
transacted. Therefore Members may be imprisoned within the 
walls of the Chamber in order that business may be done; but 
a quorum having appeared, will it be contended thft the power 
to continue the imprisonment so as to hold a quorum here in 
order that the business may be done is a different question con- 
g itutionally? I undertake to say not. 

Mr. President, I now read from the next page of this volume, 
page 107, as follows: 

The constitutional power of the House to compel the attendance of 
absent Members— 


I do not see the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. CLARKE] here. 
He Mapa some enlightenment upon this branch of my arge 
ment, 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, before the Senator goes 
to that matter I desire to ask him a question. The precedents 
of the Senate are very clear, I think, that not only can absent 
Senators be brought here to make a quorum, but, even if æ 
quorum is present, absent Senators can be brought in; there is 
no doubt about that. 

Mr. WALSH. I understood the Senator from Arkansas to 
controvert that proposition. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Well, the precedents of the Senate cover 
at least one important precedent covers—that ground. I will 
not take time to refer to it; but what I want to ask the Senate 
is this: Does not clause 1 of Rule V mean that Senators shall 
not absent themselves from the service of the Senate? Does it 
not mean to cover a case where a Senator desires to be gone a 
day or a week or a month? 

We had one Senator here who during his entire service never 
left the city for a day or left the Senate for a day that he did 
not rise and ask leave to be permitted to absent himself. The 
House not only compels the attendance of its Members, who 
are absent usually at their homes, but deducts pay from them 
under certain circumstances. I have always supposed that 
clause 1 of Rule V meant that if I wanted to go to Philadelphia 
or to New York or to Baltimore or to my home I ought not to 
leave without asking the consent of the Senate. We do not do 
so, but I have always believed that was the meaning of that 
clause of that rule. 

Mr. WALSH. Inasmuch as the Senator from New Hamp 
shire has discussed the matter very frankly, I will say that F 
will give my view of it. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I want the Senator to do that. 

Mr. WALSH. I do not know the history of subdivision 1 of 
Rule V, but I undertake to say that it will be found in the 
very first rules adopted by the Senate upon its organization. It 
seems altogether reasonable to be expected that a legislative 
body will establish a rule providing that its members shall not 
absent themselves without the leave of the body. When it 
comes to a question of construction of the rule, Mr. President, 
I am not able to make any distinction between absence that 
carries one 20 miles away or 40 miles away to Baltimore, or 
absence that carries one 3 miles away to one’s lodging, or 
absence that calls one 2 blocks away to his office, or absence 
that calls one 100 feet away to his committee room. I insist, sir, 
that when this rule was established it contemplated the presence 
in the Chamber. The service of the Senator was considered as 
service in the body where the Senate collectively was engaged 
in the transaction of public business. 

Let me state further, however, that I undertake to say, 
though, that the common practice of going to committee rooms, 
going to the offices of Senators, and that kind of thing, has been 
so general that it has been assumed to be with the leave of the 
Senate, and that it is only when one is going to depart for some 
considerable period that he must occupy the time of the Senate 
by asking for leave; but that the rule means presence in the 
Chamber I have no doubt at all. 

Mr. GALLINGER. If the Senator will permit me, does the 
Senator really believe that the framers of that rule meant that 
at the hour of 1 o’clock, when most Senators want to get a 
little refreshment in the restaurant, they should solemnly rise 
and ask permission to go to the restaurant to get luncheon? 

Mr, WALSH. Mr. President, I undertake to say that when 
that rule was framed it was not contemplated that the Senate 
would sit continuously, without interruption or recess for re- 
freshment. . 

Mr. GALLINGER. It does so, however. 

Mr. WALSH. It does so; and accordingly I say that I have 
no doubt that a Senator must get leave to go to the restaurant 
just the same as he must get leave to go to his lodging or leave 
to go to Baltimore, or such leave is simply assumed. The serv- 
ice of the Senate, in my estimation, means service in this 
Chamber. 

Mr. GALLINGER. It is a rule that is “more honored in 
the breach than the observance.” 

Mr. WALSH. I do not think it is a breach at all, because E 
think the leave is assumed. 

Mr. President, I pass to the other matter. 
2985, as follows—— 

Mr. LODGE. May I ask the Senator from Montana from 
what he is reading? I did not catch the name of the authority. 

Mr. WALSH. I am reading from volume 4 of Hinds’ Prece- 
dents, page 107: 

2985. The constitutional power of the House to compel the attend- 


ance of absent Members is not co! to cases wherein there is a lack 
of a quorum. On April 28, 1892, on a motion that the House adjourn, 


I read section 


1915. 
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there were 17 yeas and 187 nays, a quorum voting. So the House re- 


fused to adjourn. 
Mr. James H. Blount, of Georgia, then submitted the following: 
“Whereas there is a large number of Members absent from 
House— 
Bear in mind, a quorum being present— 
Mr. James H. Blount, of Georgia, then submitted the following: 
“ Whereas there are a irge number of Members absent from the House 
and the public business is delayed, the Ser; t at Arms is directed to 
bring in all absentees ; and Big Proceedings 
be In accordance with Rule 


tial cause.” 
Mr. Christopher A. Be of New Jersey, and Mr. Nelson Dingley, 
of Maine, respectively, submitted the question of order: 

Whether, pursuant to clause 2 of Rule XV, the resolution just sub- 
mitted by Mr. Blount was in order, the absence of a quorum not havin 
been disclosed; and it is competent for the House to order the arrest o 
absent Members until there has been a call of the House under the rule, 
disclosing the names of the absentees. 

The Speaker replied that the majority of the House has the right, 
under the Constitution, to transact business, and it has the right to com- 
pel the attendance of absent Members. But inasmuch as the Constitu- 
tion provides that less than a quorum can not transact business unless 
there was a special exception in the Constitution permi less than a 
majority to send for absentees, less than a could not do it. 
‘The expression of the idea that less than a majority can send for absent 
Members does not exclude the idea that a majority can transact business 
and can require the attendance of all Members of the House in order to 


do so. 

2986. On May 31, 1892, the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union found itself without a quorum, and the roll was 
called under the rule. The committee then rose, and the Chairman 
reported the names of the absentees. 

t appearing that a quorum was prenent the Speaker announced that 
the committee would resume its sit N hich it did. 

8 on motion made, the committee rose, and Mr. John A. 
Buchanan, o Vi ia, reported that the committee having had under 
consideration the bill H. R. 8224, had come to no resolution thereon. 

Mr. John 8. Henderson, of North Carolina, moved that there be a 
call of the House, 

Mr. Julius C. Burrows, of . 0 75 submitted the question of order 
bo estonia a quorum being present, it is in order to move a call of the 


“The Speaker decided that the motion for a call of the House is in 
order al ough a quorum is shown to be present. 

2987. On April 25, 4892, the House voted by yeas and nays on a mo- 
tion made b; Mir. Thomas B. Reed, of Main: fo lay. on the table a reso- 
lution relating to alleged unparilamentary nguage used in a speech 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD by Mr. — H. Walker, of Mas- 
sachusetts. A quorum falling to vote, a call of the House was ordered. 

A quorum having been secured, Mr. James D, Richardson, of Tennes- 
see, offered a resolution that “ the Sergeant at Arms take into custody 
and bring to the bar of the House such of its Members as are now absent 
without leave of the House.” 

Mr. Charles A. Boutelle, of Maine, submitted the question of order, 
Whether, under the rules of the House and under constitutional provi- 
sions, it is competent for the House to send for and compel the a d- 
ance of absent Members except in cases where it is developed that no 
quorum is present? 

The Speaker held that the House had the right to have every Member 
present; that if but one or two Members were absent, it could send for 
them if it should desire. 

Mr. President, I think that this is an answer both to the 
suggestion of the Senator from Arkansas, that a minority can 
not compel the attendance of absent Members, and likewise to 
the suggestion of the Senator from South Dakota, that, although 
a minority can compel the attendance of Members, those Mem- 
bers having once appeared inside the doors, they may imme- 
diately and forthwith leave if they see fit. 

Mr. LODGE. The rulings the Senator has read were rulings 
of Speaker Crisp, were they not? 

Mr. WALSH. There are three rulings sustaining my con- 
tention, and apparently there are none to the contrary. 

Mr. LODGE. The ruling on the Blount motion and or the 
other—the two—I find, were both by Speaker Crisp. 

Mr. WALSH. They were decided April 28, 1892, May 31, 
1892, and April 25, 1892. 

Mr. LODGE. Yes; they were all made by Speaker Crisp. 

Mr. WALSH. Yes; and my recollection is that Speaker 
Crisp was quite an excellent parliamentarian. 

Mr. LODGE. I served in the House with him and knew him 
very well; he was a very good parliamentarian. 

Mr. WALSH. Now, Mr. President, I should like to say a 
word in answer to the inquiry propounded by the Senater from 
Iowa, which apparently he thought was exceedingly pertinent, 
as to whether the Senate would have power to chain a Member 
to his desk. Mr. President, we must give a reasonable con- 
struction to every rule; but I undertake to say that, if the serv- 
ice of the Member in the Senate can not be compelled by closing 
the doors and imprisoning him within the Chamber, and if it 
became necessary, in order that the business of the Senate 
should be transacted, that the Member should be chained to 
his desk, the Senate would have the power to do that. 

Mr. President, what is the difference between imprisoning a 
Senator and chaining him in prison? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Montana 
yield to the Senator from Washington? 


the 


Mr. WALSH. I do. ' 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Can the Senator from Montana con- 
ceiye of any situation that would arise which would justify 
such a proceeding as that he has just described? 

Mr. WALSH. Certainly not. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. It expresses a mere abstraction which 
the Senator himself does not believe in? 

Mr. WALSH. Wait a moment; I will answer the question. 
In truth, Mr. President, the question propounded by the Senator 
from Iowa was entirely irrelevant to the inquiry. 

Pan CUMMINS. Mr. President, I desire to ask the Sen- 
ator : 

Mr. HUGHES. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from New Jersey. 

Mr. HUGHES. Is the present proposition pending before the 
Senate a debatable question? 

coe oo PRESIDENT. Is the Senator raising that point 
of order 2 

Mr. HUGHES. I raise that point of order, that the proposi- 
tion now pending before the Senate is not debatable. That is 
my understanding of it. 

Mr. GALLINGER. The Senate has decided otherwise. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The present occupant of the chair 
was not in the chair when the original question arose, but the 
Chair has been informed that the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. 
Owen], when in the chair, had, in substance, ruled that the 
proposed order was not debatable; and, without knowing any- 
thing upon the subject, the Chair sustained that ruling of the 
Senator from Oklahoma, not as an original ruling on the part 
of the present occupant but because the Chair believed it had 
been made, and he granted an appeal on the demand of the 
Senator from Massachusetts, as the Chair recalls. 

It has been uniformly held that where the original motion 
was not debatable the appeal is not debatable. The pending 
question is, Shall the ruling of the Chair stand as the judgment 
of the Senate? 

Mr. GALLINGER. That has been reversed. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. No; it has not been reversed. 
There was a motion to lay it on the table, which failed; but the 
question has not been put, and the Chair rules that, until the 
Senate has overruled the decision of the Chair, the motion is 
not debatable, and that debate is not in order on the pending 
question, which is, Shall the ruling of the Chair stand as the 
judgment of the Senate? 

Mr. REED. The yeas and nays have been ordered on that, 
and I ask that the roll call be proceeded with. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The yeas and nays have not been 
ordered on that question. 

Mr. HUGHES. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. LODGE. I appeal from that decision, and I wish to 
state—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The rule provides that when there 
is an appeal from an intervening order it shall be settled with- 
out debate. 

Mr. LODGE. I wish to call attention 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Massachusetts 
appeals from the ruling of the Chair. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I ask for the yeas and nays on that, Mr. 
President. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is the request for the yeas and 
nays seconded? 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr, POINDEXTER. Mr. President, I should like to have the 
question stated. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The present occupant of the chair 
has ruled that the question before the Senate is, Shall the rul- 
ing of the Chair, to the effect that the order proposed is not 
debatable, stand as the judgment of the Senate; and that, as 
the original decision was that it was not debatable, the ques- 
tion is not debatable unless the Senate shall reyerse the ruling 
of the Chair? From that ruling, as a secondary appeal, the 
Senator from Massachusetts takes his appeal; which, under 
Rule XX, is to be decided at once without debate. 

Mr. ROOT. Mr. President, I rise to a parliamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from New York will 
state it. 

Mr. ROOT. Is this not the same question which the Senate 
refused to lay upon the table? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It undoubtedly is. 

Mr. ROOT. Is not that a decision of the Senate that there 
shall be debate? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair thinks that while that 
would be the effect of it, and while it is not necessary under 
parliamentary procedure to put the original question where the 
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motion is not laid upon the table, still the Chair believes. the 
original question must be put. 

Mr. ROOT. I do not want to transgress the ruling of the 
Chair, but is not the action of the Senate or of any parlia- 
mentary body upon a motion to lay upon the table a recognized 
method of deciding the question whether or not debate shall be 
permitted? 

Mr. JAMES. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair is not going to permit 
argument on this question. The Chair would be very glad if the 
Senate of the United States would let the Chair cut through 
technicalities and decide questions as they ought to be decided, 
rat he can not do that. The Chair has stated the pending ques- 

on. 

Mr. JAMES. I rose, not to interrupt the Chair or to keep 
the Chair from cutting off technicalities—I should be very 
glad to see the Chair do that—— 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Regular order! 
in JAMES. But to ask the Senator from New York a ques- 
tion. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I demand the regular order. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The yeas and nays have been 
ordered on the appeal from the intervening ruling of the Chair. 

Mr. JAMES. The question, Mr. President 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. I rise to a parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. JAMES. The question I desired to ask the Senator from 
New York was, if it was true 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Regular order! 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. Mr. President, I desire to inquire 
if I correctly understood the Chair to say that the ruling made 
by the Chair was in deference to a ruling on the same subject 
by the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Owen] when he occupied 
the chair? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Yes. 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. And that the Chair did not exer- 
cise his independent judgment as to how this particular matter 
should be determined? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That is not a parliamentary in- 
quiry at all. ‘The yeas and nays have been ordered, and the 
Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. DU PONT (when his name was called). I have a general 
pair with the senior Senator from Texas I[Mr. CuLperson]. 
‘As I do not see him in the Chamber I will withhold my vote. 

Mr. FALL (when his name was called). I have a pair with 
the senior Senator from West Virginia [Mr. CHILTON]. He 
arranged with me this morning, however, that if he desired 
to keep that pair he would call my attention to it before leaving 
the Chamber. Otherwise I was to be at liberty to vote. I vote 
“ nay.” 

Mr. LODGE (when his name was called). I have a general 
pair with the senior Senator from Georgia [Mr. SmirH]. I do 
not see him in the Chamber. I transfer that pair to the senior 
Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Penrose] and will vote. I 
yote “nay.” 

Mr. OLIVER (when his name was called). I have a general 
pair with the senior Senator from Oregon [Mr. CHAMBERLAIN]. 
As he is not in the Chamber I withhold my vote for the present. 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I understand that the Senator 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Penrose] is paired with the Senator 
from Mississippi [Mr. WII IAMs] and that both are absent. As 
I am paired with the Senator from Georgia [Mr. Smarty] I can 
not make that transfer, and I therefore withdraw my vote. 

Mr. DU PONT. I desire to say that if at liberty to vote I 
should vote “nay.” 

Mr. PERKINS (after having voted in the negative). Mr. 
President, I am paired with the junior Senator from North 
Carolina [Mr. Overman]. As he is not present I withdraw my 
vote. 

The roll call resulted—yeas 38, nays 46, as follows: 


YEAS—38. 

Ashurst La Follette Ransdell Smith, S. C. 
Chamberlain Lane Reed Stone 
Chilton Lea, Tenn. Robinson Swanson 
Fletcher Lee, Md. Saulsbury Thomas 
Gore Martin, Va. Shafroth Thompson 
Hollis Martine, N. J. Sheppard Thornton 
Hughes Myers Shively Walsh 
James Owen Simmons White 
Johnson Pittman Smith, Ariz, 

Kern Pomerene Smith, Md, 

NAYS—46. 
Bankhead Bristow Camden Clarke, Ark, 
Borah Bryan Catron Colt 
Brady Burleigh Clapp Crawford 
Brandegee Burton Clark, Wyo. Cummins 


Dillingham Kenyon 


Page Sutherland 
Fall Lippitt Poindexter ‘Townsend 
Gallinger McCumber Root Vardaman 
Goff McLean Sherman Warren 
Gronna Nelson Smith, Mich, Weeks 
Hardwick Norris Smoot Works 
Hitchcock O'Gorman Stephenson 
Jones Oliver Sterling 

NOT VOTING—12. 

Culberson Lodge Penrose Smith, Ga. 
du Pont Newlands Perkins Tillman 
Lewis Overman Shields Williams 


The VICE PRESIDENT. On the question of the appeal from 
the prenens ruling of the Chair the yeas are 38 and the nays 
are 46, 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair would like to find out 
“ where we are at.” [Laughter.] 

Mr. LODGE. I think the Chair must understand that as 
well as anybody else, because it is his ruling that has just been 
voted upon. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. No; the Chair does not understand 
whether, by this vote of the Senate, the Senate has voted not 
to sustain the original ruling—— 

Mr. GALLINGER. The present ruling. 

The VICE PRESIDENT (continuing). That the order was 
not debatable, or not. 

Mr. LODGE. The Senate has now twice voted. that this pro- 
posed order is debatable. Of course, we can continue to vote 
that way. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair does not want to make 
the Senate yote any oftener than is necessary. 

Mr. LODGE. I should not think he would. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair would like to know 
“where we are at.” If it shall be taken by common consent 
that we are now down to the order, and that it is debatable, it 
will relieve the mind of the Chair. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, if I may be permitted to make 
a suggestion, we have just voted that the order is debatable. 

Mr, ROOT. Mr. President 

-The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from New York. 

Mr. ROOT. I understand that one effect of the vote of the 
Senate just taken is that the Members of the Senate have now 
the right to debate the appeal from the ruling of the Chair taken 
by the Senator from Massachusetts. That is my understand- 
ing, whatever else may be the effect, that the Senate has 
reversed the ruling that the appeal of the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts was not debatable. I appreciate the force of the 
Chair's suggestion. How far back that may go is another 
question, but that we can debate that appeal I suppose there 
can be no doubt now. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair thinks there is no doubt 
but that the appeal can be debated; but the trouble in the mind 
of the Chair is, in order to get the parliamentary situation 
clear, has not the effect of these two votes been to overrule the 
decision of the Chair and to bring us down to the question of 
debating the order? Is not that the next question to be put? 

Mr. ROOT. I should suppose that to be the effect; but at 
all eyents the appeal is debatable. I wish to say something 
upon it before the debate is over, but I observe the Senator 
from Nebraska has addressed the Chair and is claiming the 
floor, and I do not wish to interfere with him. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I do not desire to discuss the 
‘appeal, but I want to discuss the merits of the motion itself. 
I have a substitute that I desire to offer when the proper time 
comes, I have no desire to occupy the floor now. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I desire to offer a substitute for the mo- 
tion made by the Senator from Missouri [Mr. REED]. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair is going to make an- 
other ruling, so that there can be an appeal from it and settle 
this question and get somewhere. The Chair is going to decide 
that by virtue of the two votes which the Senate has had on 
appeals from the rulings of the Chair, the rulings of the Chair 
that the motion was not debatable have been overruled, and 
the Senate has decided that it is debatable, and the order is 
now the question pending before the Senate. If any Senator 
desires to appeal, he may do so. 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas, Mr. President, just one word 
and that the appeal from the decision of the Chair, which was 
the pending question, has become obsolete. The effect of the 
two votes just had is to decide that the present attitude of the 
Chair will be that the original motion is debatable? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The original motion is debatable, 
by action of the Senate. 
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Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. And is now before the Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. And that all intervening questions 
are now out of the way. 

Mr. GALLINGER. And a substitute has been offered. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Nebraska offers 
a substitute, which the Secretary will state. 

The Secretary. As a substitute for the motion of the Senator 
from Missouri [Mr. REED], the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
Hrrencock] offers the following: 

All Senators.are required to appear forthwith in the Senate Chamber 
and to remain in the Chamber while the Senate is in session until 
March 4, 1915. ‘They are prohibited from holding secret pa eau- 
euses for the consideration of public business. They are prohibited 
from communicating with the President 8 officers for the pur- 
pose of ascertaining how to vote or what measures to support or 
oppose. They are required hereby, and under the Constitution, to vote 
in accordance with their own convictions and judgment, and they shall 
not subordinate them to the decree of secret party caucuses or other 
outside influence. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr, President, this is no new position for 
me to take with my colleagues on this side or on the other side 
of the Chamber, as my colleagues on this side and on the other 
side of the Chamber know. I felt, when I was elected, that it 
was to be a Member of the United States Senate, and not to be 
a member of any particular caucus, I believe that I was sent 
here as a Senator from Nebraska to transact the public business 
in a public manner, and to take part in a small way, openly 
upon the floor of the Senate, in the public discussion of public 
affairs, and after that discussion had been finished to vote my 
convictions and not the convictions of any caucus or the wishes 
of any public official. 

Mr. President, I do not think that we on this side who have 
our convictions about a party caucus have been treated entirely 
in a candid manner. We are first invited into a “conference” 
and told that it is to be a meeting for the purpose of enabling 
Democrats to discuss their various differences upon the pending 
bill for the purpose of seeing to what extent a common purpose 
may be reached, and after we have entered such a conference, 
believing it to be a conference, it is suddenly transformed into 
a “caucus,” and by a vote we are told that we are bound hand 
and foot and denied the privilege upon the floor of the Senate 
of either offering amendments or supporting amendments to the 
question. We are told we have not the privilege of dotting an 
“i” or crossing a “t,” or in any way of altering what the 
majority of the aforesaid caucus may have decided. 

Mr. President, I want to read now, for the benefit of the Sen- 
ate, something which I had the honor to write on this subject 
in the Philadelphia Ledger, at the invitation of that paper, 
something over a year ago. I think possibly it was two years 
ago. It related to a condition similar to the one which now 
prevails in the Senate of the United States. I had the honor of 
giving expression to my views, which I desire to incorporate 
here in the Recorp, because they were carefully prepared at 
that time: 

It is difficult to overestimate the importance of thoroughly establish- 
ing the independence and individual responsibility of Senators and Rep- 
resentatives charged with the duty of legislation. Only in this way can 
we have representative government. 

If Senators and Representatives coming to Washington allow their 
hands to be tied by a caucus, or permit the President to instruct them 
how to vote, representative government fails. Those who elect Senators 
and i tr ie have the right to direct how they shall vote, and 

else, 
othe E le now going on in the Senate involves not only the inde- 
ndence of the Senator from all control a party machine, but also 
is independence from control by a coordinate branch of the Government. 

President Wilson is a man of great intellectual force and high moral 
character, but no man under our system is great enough or g enough 
to become the whole Government. Our forefathers were afraid to trust 
to one-man power. For that reason they provided for a Congress to 
enact, a Presidept to execute, and a Supreme Court to interpret laws. 
They made each of those three coordinate branches of government inde- 
1 of each other. They made one a check on the other. This was 

jone for the protection of the people and was a wise precaution. 

Every device to secure cooperation while still maintaining independ- 
ence was resorted to. The sident’s power to appoint men to office 
was subject to the limitation that they must be confirmed by the Senate. 
His power to make treaties was restrained by the provision that they 
did not become effective till approved two-thirds of the Senate. Con- 
gress was given power to pass laws, the President was given power to 
veto them, and, finally, Congress was given the power to override his veto 
by a two-thirds vote. Thus it is evident that in our form of govern- 
ment the Congress is coequal to and independent of the President. 

This independence of Congress, however, can not be maintained if in- 
dividual Senators and Representatives give way under presidential influ- 
= — oe their legislative consciences and in: ‘vidual judgments 

When a large number of Senators and Representatives do this and a 
few stand out in independence, the next step is the secret caucus of 
oro men to be used as a machine to overcome individual independence. 

some Lae re this is even more obnoxious than the other method of 
the independence of the individual. 
e effect of transferring from the public forum of the Sena 
to the secret chambers of the caucus the settlement of public questions 


which should be debated and voted on in public, It seeks by the com- 
pulsion of the secret caucus to accomp what could not be accom- 
plished by presidential persuasion, powerful as that is. 

Now, Mr. President, I utter no word of criticism of the Presi- 
dent of the United States. Any man of conviction in his posi- 
tion will use such power as he has to enforce his opinion. The 
thing that I criticize is the subservience of a coordinate branch of 


the Government. The thing that I appeal for is that men in the 


Senate of the United States shall with equal candor and strength 
stand by their convictions and maintain their judgments. 

How can we maintain the independence of the legislative body 
if men in the Senate vote against their own convictions and 
ree register the views of some one else not sitting in this 

y? 

Mr, President, objectionable as the caucus may be, when men 
go into it determined to vote for the things they believe in and 
thus possibly to bind and control some of their colleagues, it 
becomes infinitely worse for Democratic Senators in a caucus 
to yote against their convictions on matters before the caucus 
and then seek to bind a dozen or more of their colleagues to 
suppress their convictions also. That is the ease now. Demo- 
cratic Senators having abandoned their own convictions seek to 
compel their more independent colleagues also to abandon theirs. 

And I say it now upon the floor of this Senate solemnly as 
my belief that not one-half of the Senators upon the Democratic 
side of the Chamber believe in this bill as it is now before the 
Senate. Am I to be bound by their votes when I personally 
know: that many of them haye not followed their own convic- 
tions? 

Mr. President, I could dwell long upon the evil of caucuses. 
I could dwell upon the fact that the debates are so limited; 
limited to five-minute speeches. So limited that it is impossible 
to get into the merits of the question, and yet we are to be 
bound by the results. I could dwell upon the fact that whereas 
it is in the public interest that public affairs should be treated 
of in the open, in a caucus they are treated behind closed 
doors, and it is deemed a matter of disloyalty for a Member to 
reveal to the public what goes on behind those closed doors. 

But, Mr. President, this situation is even more remarkable 
and more objectionable than the ordinary caucus. The Senator 
from Missouri [Mr. Stone] here the other day revealed to the 
Senate and to the public the fact that after the discussion was 
had in the caucus under the rule of five-minute speeches, as is the 
general practice, and when it came to the vote only 35 Senators 
voted to make that conference a binding caucus upon the Mem- 
bers. The Democratic membership is 53, and 35 is not two-thirds 
of 53. For that reason, in order to make it binding and in order 
to clamp on the irons, it was necessary for one Senator to change 
his vote. That situation almost approaches the standard of a 
comic opera, Mr. President, if it were not so serious. To think 
that one Senator who had solemnly voted “no” as to whether 
the bill should be made a party measure reversed his mental 
processes and voted “ yes,” and thereby turned the whole Demo- 
cratic Party over to a new and revolutionary doctrine. 

Of what use is it for the Democratic Party to gather in great 
conventions with a thousand delegates and a thousand alter- 
nates if one man in the twinkling of an eye can by changing his 
mind change the whole doctrine and belief of the Democratic 
Party? I can imagine—I am not prepared to state who this 
Senator was; if I knew it I would not probably be permitted to 
state it—but I can imagine the feelings that surged through the 
breast of that Senator on that great occasion. I can appreciate 
his feeling of exaltation over possessing in his hands the power 
to declare the doctrine of the Democratie Party; to be able to 
dictate the principles of the Democratic Party; to be able to 
rewrite the platform of the Democratic Party. Louis XIV said: 
“The State? I am the State!” and the Senator could say: 
“The Democratic Party? I am the Democratic Party! and here 
is the doctrine of the Democratic Party!” Is it expected that 
we are to accept decisions of that sort as binding in a party 
measure? ‘The old writer tells us that the three tailors of 
Tooley Street got solemnly together and resolved that we the 
people of England decide so and so. That is a very respectable 
and dignified proceeding compared with this which we are now 
asked to submit to. j 

Mr. President, I have risen to my feet this time to make this 
statement, because I think I ought to enter my protest against 
the further consideration of this bill under these circumstances. 
If the filibuster is an evil, and I believe it is; if it is repulsive 
to me, and it certainly is, it is still more repulsive to me to feel 
that we are being forced by a minority of the Senate to adopt 
views that we do not believe in and pass a law that we believe 
would not be a proper piece of legislation. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President t 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Missouri. 


| 
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Mr. REED. I ask to have reported the amendment offered 
by the Senator from Nebraska, and I desire to offer an amend- 
ment to it. 

Mr. LIPPITT. Will the Senator yield to me for one mo- 
ment to ask the Senator from Nebraska a question? 

Mr. REED. No; Mr. President, I desire to make this motion, 

and I decline to yield. I ask to have the amendment read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from Nebraska. 

The Secretary. Substitute for Senator Rxxp's motion: 


All Senators are required to appear forthwith im the Senate Cham- 
ber and to remain in the Chamber while the Senate is in session until 
March 4, 1915, They are prohibited from holding secret party cau- 
euses for the consideration of public business. ey are prohibited 
from communicating with the President or Cabinet officers for the 
purpose of ascertaining how to vote, or what measure to support or 
oppose, They are eae hereby, and under the Constitution, to 
vote in accordance th their own convictions and judgments, and 
they shall not subordinate them to the decree of secret party caucuses 
or other outside influence. 8 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, in harmony with the spirit of 
that proposed amendment, I offer the following amendment to 
the amendment: 


Provided, however, That secret meetings, conferences, and caucuses 
between disgruntled or bolting Democrats and We owe or with the 
roprietors, agents, or empio ees of any pool, trust, or combination 
nterested in any ding tion shall not be held to be included 
within the prohibitions aforesaid. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I make the point of order that 
that amendment just offered is in violation of the rules of the 
Senate and the decorum of debate. It imputes motives to Sen- 
ators, and is clearly out of order. 3 7 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, it does nothing of the kind. It is 
a general rule laid down for our guidance in the future. It is 
proposed here by a rule to prohibit Members from caucuses. It 
is proposed to prohibit Members from communicating with the 
executive branch of the Government, as a general rule, and 
the proposition I make is likewise a general rule, and fits no 
man whose foot is not exactly adapted to the shoe. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair will rule on the point of 
order. 

Mr. LEE of Maryland. I rise to a point of order. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair can not receive more 
than one at a time. 

Mr. LEE of Maryland. This goes to the other, if the Chair 
will hear me. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Maryland will 
state it. 

Mr. LODGE. I ask that the Chair may rule on the point of 
order I made, í 

Mr. LEE of Maryland. The rule under which the original 
order of the Senator from Missouri was presented is the first 
clause of Rule V, which deals absolutely with the presence or 
absence of á Senator and his service in the Senate. I make the 
point of order that the amendment of the Senator from Mis- 
souri to the amendment of the Senator from Nebraska with the 
amendment of the Senator from Nebraska are not in order as 
both deal with matters entirely outside the presence or absence 
of a Senetor in the Chamber or his service in the Senate, and 
that no amendment is in order to this resolution which under- 
takes to circumscribe the action of any Senator in communicat- 
ing with any person he may see fit to communicate with or 
otherwise conducting himself in a manner which may be con- 
sistent with the first section of this rule. 

The - VICE PRESIDENT. Where is the rule upon which the 
Senator from Maryland bases his point of order? 

Mr. LEE of Maryland. That no Senator shall absent himself 
from the service of the Senate without leave. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair knows that. 

Mr. LEE of Maryland. It is rule 5, section 1. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Maryland makes 
the point of order that the proposition is not germane to the 
original proposition; that only applies to appropriation bills 
and nothing else in the Senate of the United States. The point 
of order of the Senator from Maryland is overruled and the 
point of order of the Senator from Massachusetts is overruled. 
The rule is with reference to debate. 

Mr. LODGE. I simply wish to make a statement that the 
point of the Senator from Maryland is not to me a surprise at 
all. He did not understand the point I made. It is not a 
question of the Chair's decision. I think the amendment offered 
by the Senator from Missouri is obnoxious to section 2 of Rule 
XIX, that no Senator in debate shall directly or indirectly by 
any form of words impute to another Senator or to other Sena- 
tors any conduct or motive unworthy or unbecoming a Senator. 

That was the point of order I made, that it imputes motives. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair overrules the point of 
order on the ground that this is not in debate. 


Mr. LODGE. The Chair holds that in offering an amendment 
a.motive can be embodied in an amendment? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. No. : 

Mr. LODGE. The rule says “ directly or indirectly in debate.” 
A ew VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair rules that it is not in 

ebate. 

Mr. ROOT. Mr. President—— . 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Missouri 
yield to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. ‘ROOT. I supposed the Senator from Missouri had 
yielded the floor. 

Mr. REED. I had risen to address the Chair before the 
Senator from Massachusetts rose. ‘ 

Mr. ROOT. I will wait until the Senator from Missouri has 
concluded. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I want to say just a word in 
reply to the remarks of the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
Hitcucock]. I shall endeayor to speak in as kindly a manner 
as I can command. This is what occurred: The present bill 
was brought forward for action in the Senate. Thereafter a 
conference of Democratic Senators was called. That confer- 
ence was called in the usual way, and the usual and ordinary 
notice was given. There attended the conference a large num- 
ber of Democratic Senators. More than a quorum answered 
the roll call. The conference held a number of meetings. At 
each meeting there was more than a quorum of Democratic 
Senators present. A number of the Senators who are now ap- 
pearing in revolt, if I may use the term without being offensive, 
were present at these caucuses or conferences. They took part 
in the caucus or conference. The Senator from Alabama [Mr. 
BANKHEAD] himself offered important amendments. At least 
one very important amendment offered by him was accepted 
by the conference. : 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. May I correct the Senator, so far 
as I am concerned? I attended the first meeting 

ee REED. I spoke of the Senator from Alabama [Mr. BANK- 
HEAD]. . 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. 
said they were all there. 

Mr. REED. I said a large number were there. The Senator 
from Arkansas was there and asked to be excused on account 
of the condition of his health. 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. I think the Senator misunder- 
stood me. I announced that this was an important question 
and I did not want to be misunderstood. I was ill and could 
not attend. I did not ask anyone to excuse me. 

Mr. REED. I do not want to get into a disputed fact with 
the Senator from Arkansas. He has already stated to the 
Senate what his recollection is, and I simply state what my 
recollection is, and we will let it stand at that. My recollection 
is that the Senator from Arkansas distinctly informed the con- 
ference that he was about to consult a physician or that he 
had consulted a physician, and did not, therefore, feel like re- 
maining; but he also stated that he entertained some question 
about the wisdom of the bill. However, when he left the con- 
ference I had the impression and those who sat about me, as 
far as they expressed themselves, had the impression that the 
Senator intended to leave with the conference the determination 
of what should be done with the bill. The Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. Harpwick] was present at one or two of the 
meetings of the conference. My recollection is that the Senator 
from Nebraska [Mr. Hrrcncock]—he is here and can correct 
me if I am in error—was present at one or two of the con- 
ferences. g 

Mr. HARDWICK. What was the statement of the Senator 
from Missouri? 

Mr. REED. I was simply stating that the Senator from 
Georgia was present at one or two meetings of the ‘conference. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. President, I merely wish to state 
the circumstances attending my presence. I attended one or 
two of the preliminary meetings, but when it developed that 
it was the purpose to make it a binding caucus, and that the 
bill it might report would probably be one that I could not 
support, I remained away, sending word to the conference of 
my fear that I might not be able to support the bill without 
important amendments. 

Mr. REED. First and last, I think every one of the seven 
Senators who are now out of harmony with the rest of us on 
this measure was present except the Senator from Mississippi 
[Mr. VarpamMan]. I may be in error about that; the record 
of the caucus will show who was and who was not present. 

Mr. GORMAN. Mr. President, the Senator from Missouri 
is in error; and when a Senator finds himself in error as to a 
statement of fact, although he may have some confidence in his 
own recollection and insist that he is right, when he is con- 


I beg the Senator’s pardon. You 
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tradicted by several persons, then he ought to suspect the in- 
tegrity of his own memory. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I had not been contradicted until 
the Senator from New York rose to his feet; and, of course, well 
understanding the temper in which he made his criticism and 
his present spiritual exaltation, I can understand how he just 
now regards himself as several persons. 

Mr. O’GORMAN. Mr. President, the Senator from Missouri 
was contradicted by the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. CLARKE] ; 
he was then contradicted by the Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
Harpwicx], and I contradicted him when I said that he was 
in error in his recollection of what transpired. 

As to myself, in response to an invitation to attend a meet- 
ing of Democratic Senators, I remained for about 30 minutes 
at the first meeting. I then withdrew and never returned. I 
never recognized the right of any man, be he Senator or holding 
any other public place, to control my intellectual liberty with 
regard to a public problem which my constituents expect me to 
solve according to my own lights. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, the Senator from New York ab- 
solutely admits that the statement I made is true, so far as he 
is concerned. What was my statement? It was a very mod- 
erate one, and would not have given the Senator from New 
York offense if he were in his usual amiable frame of mind. 
Neither is it a statement that has yet been denied by a single 
individual. It was that, so far as my recollection went, all of 
the seven Senators, who are now declining to, act with their as- 
sociates on this side, were present at some meeting of the con- 
ference except the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. VARDAMAN]. 
The Senator from Arkansas verifies that by his statement; the 
Senator from New York verifies it by his statement; the Sena- 
tor from Georgia verifies it by his statement. I now desire to 
correct myself, because my recollection is refreshed, by adding 
that the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Campen] was not pres- 
ent; at least I did not see him. So that it stands admitted 


that all the seven Democrats were present except Senators. 


VARDAMAN and CAMDEN. 

Mr. CAMDEN. I was not present. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, what happened at those confer- 
ences which were called in the ordinary way and which in 
usual course adjourned from day to day? We fully and freely 
discussed the bill. Various amendments were tendered to the 
bill. Some of the Senators now acting with the Republicans 
remained a short time and some remained a longer time, but all 
with the two stated exceptions were there at some time. I think 
it is true—and I was about to make the statement if the Sena- 
tor from Georgia had not anticipated me—that word arrived at 
the caucus—whether it was publicly announced or not I do not 
know—that the Senator from Georgia was in doubt whether he 
could go with us to a vote for the bill unless it had certain 
amendments put on it. I think the Senator from Georgia will 
bear me out in the statement that he was present and voted 
upon certain provisions of or amendments to the bill. He was 
present during the early stages of our deliberations. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I think, if the Senator will pardon me, 
there was one question that was disposed of by unanimous con- 
sent in the discussion of which I participated. 

Mr. REED. I thought the Senator was there and voted when 
we increased the number of members of the shipping board. 

Mr. HARDWICK. No; I was not. i 

Mr. REED. However that may be the record will show. 

I now desire to address myself, just for a moment, to broader 
phases of the matter under debate. 

Everyone will concede that the Executive has no right to 
coerce the legislative branch of the Government or to coerce or 
cajole any Member of the legislative branch. So far as I am 
concerned, I know of no attempt whatsoever to place any coer- 
cion of any kind upon any Member of the Senate with reference 
to this bill or any proceeding connected therewith. Neither do 
I know of any attempt to influence or control the action of the 
Democrats in conference assembled. I do not believe anybody 
else knows of any such effort. If such there be, I invite him 
now, in my time, to make known the facts on the floor of the 
Senate. 

The President recommended legislation of this character in a 
message to Congress. I have no doubt that in incidental con- 
versation with Senators he may have mentioned the bill. He 
may have sought to promote by private conversations that which 
he had publicly and officially recommended; but I think no man 
will rise to say that by any improper act or word has he inter- 
fered. 

Mr. LIPPITT. Mr. President: 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Missouri 
yield to the Senator from Rhode Island? : 


Mr. REED. I yield for a question. 


Mr. LIPPITT. I should like to ask the Senator from Mis- 
souri if he does not think that the challenge which the Presi- 
dent made in his Indianapolis speech to any of the Repub- 
licans to oppose him was improper interference? 

Mr. REED. Oh, Mr. President, the President of the United 
States went out to Indianapolis and made a speech 

Mr. LIPPITT (interrupting). Or a break. 

Mr. REED. The Senator from Rhode Island says “or a 
break.” Well, possibly, it was a break—a bad break for the 
standpat element of the Republican Party. It almost broke 
mar hearts; and they have been uttering lamentations ever 
since. 

Mr. GALLINGER. But we still live. 

Mr. REED. Yes, you still live; and so does Satan; likewise 
sin and the elements of evil continue to exist and sometimes 
appear to prosper. 

Mr. LIPPITT. I have no doubt the Senator from Missouri 
is perfectly familiar with that particular thing, so that he can 
answer for him. 

Mr. REED. I am quite familiar. I have been a close ob- 
server and I have learned that Beelzebub and his brood gen- 
erally wear the smiling countenances of self-contentment and 
often of self-righteousness. 

I now resume the thread of my remarks at the point of inter- 
ruption. Mr. President, there occurred in the Democratic con- 
ference nothing outside the ordinary unless it was that at the 
final meeting, instead of a radical difference of opinion ex- 
isting among those who were present, there was an almost 
absolute unanimity of judgment; only one member voting in 
the negative. That gentleman, however, stated that while he 
cast his vote against the bill, he merely did so in order to record 
his personal preference. But he plainly stated he intended to 
yield his personal preference to the overwhelming judgment of 
his brethren in the caucus, recognizing, as every candid man 
must recognize, that no individual in the Senate can have his 
way in regard to everything; neither can he expect to have his 
way in regard to all matters covered by any bill. So that this 
Senator simply yielded his preference to the judgment of his 
associates. Therefore, I say there was nothing remarkable or 
unusual in this conference, except its unanimity of opinion. 

Mr. O’GORMAN. Mr. President 
The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Missouri 
yield to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. REED. I do for a question. 

Mr. O’GORMAN. The suggestion as to the unanimity that 
prevailed in the caucus prompts me to ask the Senator from 
Missouri if a motion was not made in that caucus permitting 
the United States Government to engage in the coastwise trade 
with the vessels it might purchase, and whether that motion 
was not voted down, thereby preventing the ships owned by 
the United States Government under this proposed act from 
encroaching upon the preserves of the only Shipping Trust in 
this country? i 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, the interrogatory does not bear 
any relation to the question of unanimity, but since the Sen- 
ator has asked it, I reply that a motion was made of that 
character, and some of those who were most reluctant to give 
their support to the bill, and I. think one or two who are now 
yoting with our Republican brethren on the other side, voted 
in the caucus against permitting any ships the United States 
might acquire to engage in the coastwise trade. I shall be 
glad, with the consent of the chairman of the caucus, to put 
that vote in the Recorp. I can assure the Senator from New 
York that, so far as I was concerned, I not only voted to per- 
mit the ships, however. or wherever acquired, to engage in the 
coastwise trade, but when that proposition was defeated I 
offered an amendment to permit those vessels which were built 
by the United States in American shipyards to engage in the 
coastwise trade. That amendment was unanimously accepted. 

Mr. President, if I am not further interrupted, I shall be able 
to conclude what I have to say in a very few words. 

This has been from the first a Government of political parties, 
I say without qualification that it is my opinion that when it 
ceases to be a Government by political parties the liberties of 
the American people will be well-nigh at an end. There are 
certain great forces in this world that are always in combina- 
tion, that are always active, that always move in concert. 
Whether they are bound by actual agreement or are held to- 
gether, to adopt a threadbare phrase, by “the cohesive power 
of public plunder,” they are, nevertheless, constantly acting 
together. They sleep neither day nor night; they are actuated 
by the motive of profit. I make no bitter assault upon them; I 
simply state the facts. The only force that can meet and con- 
trol and, when necessary, overthrow those great interests is a 
force of men. The only way a body of men can be made 
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effective is to bring them together in some kind of organiza- 

tion. The moment you begin organization of men, you neces- 

sarily require the surrender’ of many individual preferences 

and the subornation of personal opinions. The question was 

15 stated by the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. James] a few 
ys ago. 

I question whether there has ever been a political platform 
written by a convention where a majority of the delegates were 
contented with the entire platform. I question whether there 
has ever been a political platform yet that, if you had sub- 
mitted it to the individual opinion of the delegates, you would 
not have found that 95 per cent of them took exception to some 
part of it or would have added to or subtracted from it. Neces- 
sarily, when you go into a political convention, you do so for 
the purpose of trying to concentrate the minds of the delegates 
upon a few propositions; and that necessarily means that mu- 
tual concessions must be made. Now, we carry that platform 
to the people of the Nation and ask the support of millions of 
voters. It is absolutely unthinkable that all the men who vote 
for a party approve every part of its platform or that it ex- 
presses their exact ideas. Accordingly the members of political 
parties, from the leaders to the rank and the file, must com- 
promise and must yield. And, finally, bearing the commission 
of a political party, Senators come here and, sir, it is the duty 
of those who come here bearing the warrant and badge of au- 
thority from a constituency to carry out the will of that con- 
stituency as it has been expressed. When Senators come here 
they come as accredited agents of great political parties, and 
they step at once into an organization which already exists. 

Every Democrat who is elected to this Senate becomes, by 
virtue of his election, a member of the Democratic organiza- 
tion in the Senate. He becomes ipso facto a unit in the party 
council, namely, the Democratic conference or caucus. By that 
party conference, or by those whom that party conference se- 
lects, he is even assigned his very seat in this body. From it he 
receives the quarters in which he makes his offices. He owes 
to that organization his position on every committee on which 
he serves. If you deny the right of the caucus to exist, you 
thereby deny the right of party council; you deny the right 
or opportunity to arrive at a common opinion; you destroy 
utterly the power of our party to move en mass. When you 
have destroyed the power of a party in Congress to so move 
you have also destroyed the power of the sovereign voters of the 
United States to unite in the accomplishment of their desires. 
This is so because the people can not be heard as individuals. 
They can only speak through their representatives in the Con- 
gress of the United States, who assemble from all parts of the 
land in obedlence to the votes of men who, believing alike and 
acting in concert, send their agents here to also act in concert 
in carrying out their mandate. When you have denied the 
people that kind of representation you have deprived them of 
the power of self-government. I repeat that it is only through 
the two branches of the National Legislature that the people can 
engrave upon the tablets of the law the principles in which they 
believe. If, therefore, these representatives, selected by voters 
who have a common belief, insist each in going his own way, 
refusing to act with his party associates, the party and its prin- 
ciples go to ruin and the arms of the people are paralyzed. 

Now, sir, we had a party conference. It was duly called. 
It was largely attended. The debate was free. The vote was 
decisive. If any Senator felt in his heart that the action of 
the caucus was violative of the Constitution, or that its support 
involved the breach of pledges made by him to his constituency, 
or that the caucus mandate put an outrage upon his conscience, 
I grant to that Senator the right not to be bound by the caucus. 
But, sir, there is one thing he ought to have done; he should 
have notified the caucus plainly and unequivocally that he did 
not intend to be bound by its action. He should have stated his 
reasons, and should have withdrawn from its deliberations. 
There is no middle ground; neither should any man too lightly 
leave his party council. 

Mr. President, I did not rise to say anything bitter, and I 
believe I have not done so. I have not sought to widen the 
breach that already unfortunately exists within our party. I 
hope that I have not wounded the sensibilities of any Demo- 
cratic Senator. : 

What I have said was called forth by the bitter arraignment 
of the Demoecratie conference by the Senator from Nebraska. 
Especially do I deny his statement that the policy of our party 
upon this bill was determined by the vote of one man in the 
eaucus. I assert that the policy of the party at the present 
time in the Senate is being determined by the unanimous vote 
of the Democrats who attended the party conference at its 
final meeting. That final meeting was attended by two-thirds 


of all the Democratic Senators. : 


Moreover, it is an utter mistake to assert that this bill does 
not meet with the approval of the great majority of the Demo- 
crats on this side of the Chamber. It is, perhaps, true that each 
individual Senator would, if he had been charged with the sole 
duty of writing this bill, have prepared it in a form somewhat 
different from that in which it now appears, But the same as- 
sertion could be truthfully made of every bill pending in Con- 
gress. But upon the main principles of the pending bill I be- 
lieve there is as much unanimity of opinion upon this side as 
I have ever seen. 

The protest made by our friends can not be justified upon 
the ground that the party conference was guilty of any irregu- 
larity, that it was guilty of any coercion. It can not be justified 
upon any other grounds save those the Senator from Georgia 
undertook to put forward, namely, that he believes that the 
constitutionality of the bill is doubtful, and that he feels he 
has made pledges to his people contrary to the provisions of the 
bill. The reasons advanced by the Senator from Georgia have 
been put forward by no other Democrat who attended the 
caucus. 

Questions of “conscience,” “ constitutionality,” and “pledges” 
every man must settle for himself and must answer for to his 
constituency. 

But, Mr. President, I am unwilling that my party shall be 
arraigned because the Senators here representing it went into 
a conference. Neither shall I permit to go unchallenged the 
charge that that conference brought forth an outrageous bill, 
nor that by outrageous methods the caucus has sought to force 
a wicked bill down the throat of the party and the country. 
That is, sir, not the situation. 

Those who have seen fit to part company with us on this bill 
must justify their conduct upon some other ground than im- 
proper, unjust, or coercive conduct of the Democratic confer- 
ence. 

Mr. O’GORMAN. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from New York. 

Mr. O’GORMAN. Mr. President, I might be charged with 
extravagance of speech if I said that the performances of this 
body in the last week are a sad commentary upon the futile 
and ineffectual efforts that have been made to promulgate and 
adhere to a program of legislation. If it should be described 
as a burlesque on representative government, there would be 
much to justify the use of that language. 

The most extraordinary and revolutionary methods are 
inyoked, whereby the views of a supposed majority are to be 
imposed upon the people of the country. Is the procedure wise? 
I think not. I know of no demand for this legislation. The 
question was never discussed by the Democratic Party, and the 
principle contended for never found utterance in a Democratic 
platform; and yet from somewhere came the suggestion that 
this legislation must be passed, and there were a number—a 
sufficient number, perhaps; certainly a large number—on this 
side of the Chamber who, irrespective of their own opinions 
regarding the merits of this legislation, were willing to respond 
to the wishes or the commands of influences beyond this 
Chamber; and it is now proposed that, in order that this bill 
shall be enacted into law, every Senator shall remain in the 
Chamber during long sessions of perhaps 24 hours each from 
now until the 4th day of March. As a Democrat, I wish to 
say to my friends on this side of the Chamber that they are 
assuming an awful responsibility to the people of the country 
in attempting to coerce legislation of doubtful value by the 
employment of these extraordinary and unprecedented methods. 
Orderly administration of a legislative program in a short ses- 
sion would see to it that the appropriation bills were passed 
those necessary, vital pieces of legislation which are essential 
for the maintenance and support of he Government; and at 
an early stage of this session the Democrats were almost unani- 
mous in their judgment that that was the course that should 
be pursued—to pass the appropriation bills—and then if there 
should be any time left that it should be devoted to the con- 
sideration of this ship-purchase bill or any éther legislation. 
I venture to assert that that change in the Democratic pro- 
gram in this session was not made at the suggestion of a single 
Democratic Senator. The command came from without the 
walls of the Capitol to pass this ship-purchase iniquity before 
the appropriation bills should be submitted to the Senate of 
the United States for its consideration. 

I sometimes think, Mr. President, that I am unfortunate, 
because temperamentally I find it impossible to do what so many 
other men do—complacently surrender their intellectual liberty. 
I can not crook the pregnant hinges of the knee that thrift may 
follow fawning. I, sir, come from a State the people of which 
commissioned me to represent them in this body, and I deny the 
right of any man or of any group of men, Lowever high or poten- 
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tial may be their influence in this country, to tell me that I must 
be recreant to my solemn obligation to 10,000,000 people; that I 
shall not represent them as I think proper, but that I shall allow 
my conduct and my vote on public questions to be dictated by 
others. The Democratic Party for years has been denouncing cau- 
cus rule. The secret caucus had become so odious and infamous 
that during all the time I have been in the Senate, until a few 
days ago, no Democratic Senator would admit that the Democratic 
Senators ever held a caucus. When we did meet, it was insisted 
that we simply held conferences for the mutual exchange of 
views, with the object of composing differences and bringing 
about a common understanding. Well, Mr. President, if the 
party has fallen on evil days and is now willing to resort to 
those pernicious practices which it has condemned for years, it 
will not affect my conduct, because while I am in this body I 
shall be a Senator of the United States, responsible alone to my 
own State and to my own conscience. What is there in the 
career or antecedents of the men who would dictate our con- 
duct that would justify or incline me to yield to their views? 
Are they more familiar with public questions? Are they more 
devoted to the public weal? Have they a vision of public needs 
beyond that of the rest of us? I think not. If it is necessary 
to reassert it, I declare that I shall never, in a matter of prin- 
ciple, allow a caucus or a conference or a group of men to tell 
me how I must vote. If it is a matter regarding the routine of 
party policy, not involving vital principle, I shall of course do 
what the majority of my party colleagues think proper, because 
in doing that I do not offend my own conscience. 

Mr. President, the situation of the Democratic Party at this 
time may well excite the anxiety of those who love the party 
and have always supported its candidates and principles. The 
likelihood of New York State remaining in the Democratic 
column is doubtful, and if you would remove the last lingering 
hope of success let it be known to the people.of that State that 
in a secret caucus, behind closed doors, there will be 28 Demo- 
cratic Senators representing a voting population not greater 
than the population that I as a single Democrat represent, and 
that by the operation of caucus rule 85 Democratic Senators 
can bind the representative of the State of New York hand 
and foot. How long do you think that the people of that State 
will support the Democratic Party if it avows its belief in such 
principles? 

Mr. President, 14 States, having 2 Democratic votes each, 
have a voting population only equal to the voting population of 
New York. A two-thirds vote in the Democratic caucus is 35. 
The vote of New York, as I have said, represents a voting popu- 
lation equal to that of 14 other States, which 14 States will 
have a representation in the caucus of 28 votes. 

In 1912 the total vote cast by Alabama, Arizona, Arkansas, 
Florida, Georgia, Louisiana, Maryland, Mississippi, Montana, 
Nevada, Oregon, South Carolina, Tennessee, and Virginia was 
1,486,688, and in the same election the total vote of New York 
State was 1,471,695. The vote in detail is as follows: 


Vote in 1912. 
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Is it fair or is it right that when the State of New York, or 
any other State, large or small, sends its representative to the 
United States Senate his judgment of public questions is to be 
suppressed because there is a majority of Democratic Senators 
in a secret caucus who decide upon something else? Is this 
representative government? 

When has this become Democratic doctrine, I ask? Is it 
believed that the Democratic Party of the country will support 
it? I am confident that when the time comes it will repudiate 
it and repudiate the self-annointed leaders who declare such a 
doctrine. 

Mr. President, nothing is so distasteful to men of principle 
and of decency as to find men in public life imputing, without 
the slightest foundation, some personal influence or motive 
to those with whom they disagree. Among gentlemen outside of 
the Senate it would be regarded as a cowardly thing, because 
no brave man will impute to another a base motive unless he 
has reason to believe it. I pay the Senate no great compliment 


when I suggest that the standards of conduct which are ob- 
Served among gentlemen in the world, that are found among 
men in the world, should, at least, be respected within the four 
walls of the United States Senate. 

Every now and again during the discussion the past week 
some Senators—fortunately I do not think the number exceeds 
three—have been tempted to throw out a subtle hint as to 
the possible activities of the so-called Shipping Trust. I shall 
not retort in kind. I despise personalities, and I refrained from 
making some remarks a few days ago lest under the provoca- 
tion I might offend the rule, which should be respected by 
every Member of this body. 

So far as I am personally concerned, however, I feel at 
liberty to call the attention of the Senate to a few things that 
have transpired in this body within the last two or three years. 
In August, I think, 1913, in the two or three months about that 
time we were engaged in the discussion of a bill to repeal the 
free-tolls provision of the Panama Canal act. My attitude on 
that question was well known to my colleagues and to the 
country. But what are the facts, so far as they are pertinent 
to this discussion? During the last Congress of Mr. Taft's 
term an act had been passed for the control and government of 
the Panama Canal. It provided that vessels engaged in coast- 
wise shipping might go through the canal free of tolls, but, 
then, it excluded from the use of the canal all the trust-con- 
trolled vessels employed in the coastwise trade. In an investi- 
gation made in the House of Representatives it was shown, as 
I have stated more than once, although the accuracy of my 
statement with respect to the percentage has been questioned, 
it was shown, according to my recollection, that 92 per cent 
of the vessels engaged in the coastwise trade in the United 
States were owned or controlled by the railroads of the coun- 
try or by large shipping combinations operated in disregard of 
the Sherman antitrust law. h 

Therefore, the benefits of the free-toll exemption could apply 
only to the 8 per cent which represented those who were en- 
gaged as independent operators in the shipping trade. While 
the entire number of craft engaged in the American constwise 
trade was 26,000, by this process of exclusion and elimination it 
was estimated by the Commissioner of Navigation that there 
would be but 33 ships in the American coastwise marine avail- 
able for use through the canal. Largely, it was said, through 
the insistence of the great railroads of the country and of the 
shipping combinations, which were denied the benefit of the 
free-toll exemption, an agitation was begun to deprive the inde- 
pendent shipowners of the toll exemptions. They succeeded in 
this body, and at least two of the three Senators who have been 
shrieking Ship Trust here the last week or so voted to prevent 
the independent shippers owning the 33 ships from enjoying 
that advantage through the Panama Canal. While this was a 
victory for the Shipping Trust, I do not intend by this reference 
to disparage the gentlemen who contributed to the result. They 
were doubtless animated by patriotic motives, but their conduct 
might well be assailed if other Senators were as careless in the 
use of uncomplimentary language as they have been. 

More recently, in August of last year, a month after the for- 
eign war began, we had a bill for consideration providing for 
an emergency ship registration. It was well known that we 
had no ships in the over-seas trade. Our coastwise trade is per- 
haps the largest and the most profitable in the world, but we 
had not to exceed 16 ships flying the American flag in the over- 
seas trade of the Atlantic and of the Pacific. 

When the war began it was deemed necessary to enlarge as 
far as possible our over-seas marine. It was known that ships 
with a net tonnage of almost 1,000,000 tons, built in foreign 
shipyards, were owned by American citizens and were flying 
foreign flags. In order to induce those American citizens to 
bring their ships into the American marine and to fly the Amer- 
ican flag certain exemptions in the navigation laws were made 
for their benefit, and as a result of that legislation about 50 per 
cent of the foreign ships owned by American citizens are now 
flying the American flag. 

The bill as it left the Senate differed slightly from the bill 
as it came over from the House, and in conference it was de- 
cided by a majority of the conferees that it would improve the 
legislation by adding to the bill the provision that foreign-built 
yessels might also engage in the coastwise trade if registered 
pursuant to the provisions of the act within two years from its 
passage. 

The act as it passed the Senate and the House provided that 
these foreign ships owned by American citizens should only 
engage in the over-seas trade. But, as I have said, only 50 per 
cent of those ships have come under our flag, and it was 
thought that they would all come into our service if we 
offered to them this additional inducement that all those who 
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come in within two years might also be permitted to engage in 
the coastwise trade. The recommendation to embrace that 
provision in the bill eame back to this body in a report signed 
by myself as the chairman of the conference and the distin- 
guished Senator from Louisiana [Mr. THornton], the junior 
Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Suretps], and the senior Senator 


from Idaho [Mr. Boran]. What happened to that provision 
when it came back? What happened to the conference report? 
It was said that the Shipping Trust—the Shipping Trust that 
was condemned by the first Panama Canal act, the Shipping 
Trust which was helped by the repeal of the free tolls—came 
down to Washington and after two or three days of its activity 
the almost unprecedented thing was done, that a conference 
report coming back to the Senate was rejected by the Senate 
because of the provision that American citizens owning foreign 
ships should be permitted to use them in the coastwise trade. 

Of course, from the beginning of the Government the coast- 
wise trade has been a monopoly in the sense that only American- 
built ships have been permitted to engage in it, and this monop- 
oly could be effectually destroyed if foreign-built ships were 
permitted to engage in it. 

As I have stated, it is the result of the examination 
and investigation made in the House of Representatives that 
92 per cent of this monopoly is now controlled either by the 
railroads or by ship combinations condueted and operated in 
disregard of the antitrust law. 

Where did these two or three Senators who now say that the 
action of the Senate a few days ago is a great victory for the 
Shipping Trust stand when the proposition came up? I know 
where the senior Senator from Missouri stood. He said with 
one of his profound utterances: an 

- be permitted to engage in 
aray e not vote for that now. 

It is fair to say to the junior Senator from Missouri that at 
that time he voted to allow foreign-built ships to engage in the 
coastwise trade, and it was not the first time that the junior 
Senator from Missouri had indicated his attitude on that 

uestion. 

a I took the liberty of asking the junior Senator from Missouri 
a little while ago, when these revelations were being made, as 
to what took place in this so-called Democratic caucus, if a 
proposition was not made in that caucus that the United States 
Government under this act should be permitted to operate in 
the coastwise trade the foreign ships that it purchased. Such 
a proposal was made, and by a very decisive majority it was 
yoted down in this secret caucus which we are commanded to 
respect. 

Senators, do you recognize the importance of that? It means 
that while under this bill you authorize the United States 
Government to expend ten or fifty or in time perhaps a hundred 
million dollars for the purchase of ships, yet under this bill 
by decree of a Democratic caucus the United States Government 
itself is prohibited from entering into its own coastwise trade. 
That surely is a victory for the Shipping Trust. Who is to be 
benefited by that prohibition? Will the people of the country 
be benefited? Will the Government be benefited by placing that 
restriction upon its use of its own ships? Is it not a betrayal 
of the rights of the American people when you exclude Govern- 
ment ships from our own coastwise trade? 

Mr. REED. Mr. President 

Mr. O’GORMAN. Will not the benefit of this exclusion come 
to those interests which are believed now to be all powerful 
in the coastwise trade? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from New York 
yield to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. GORMAN. I do. 

Mr. REED. The Senator asked me about the vote in caucus 
on the proposition to admit to coastwise business all vessels 
that might be acquired under the act, and.I replied to his 
interrogatory that a proposition of that kind had been defeated 
and one had been adopted permitting the entrance into the 
coastwise trade of those vessels acquired under the act which 
were built in American shipyards. I stopped with my state- 
ment at that point. I should have said that there were many in 
the caucus or conference who gave as their reason for not 
admitting all the vessels that might be acquired under the act 
to the coastwise trade that the bill already had concentrated 
against it a tremendous opposition, and that if it were so 
framed as to admit all vessels which might be acquired under 
the act the result would be that the coastwise interests would 
exert themselves to such an extent as to prevent. or at least 
make more difficult, the passage of the bill. 

Some who advocated and who voted for the limited language 
adopted did so upon that ground, whereas some others voted for 
the limited language because they were, in fact, opposed to the 
Government haying the broad right to enter its vessels in 


the coastwise trade and preferred what they regarded as the 
lesser of two evils. Of course the Senator knows what my 
position has been for a long time, namely 

Mr. GORMAN. I do. 

Mr. REED. Namely that I would open the coastwise trade 
of the country to the ships of all nations so that the trust 
would be confronted by a real competition. 

Mr. O'GORMAN. Mr. President, a little while since my 
friend the junior Senator from Missouri seemed to discover 
some manifestations of irritation on my part and he attempted, 
I think, to diagnose the cause, but he failed. The fact is I had 
not fully recovered from the effect produced on my mind by 
hearing the Senator, when he offered his substitute for the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Nebraska, speak of dis- 
gruntled Democrats and convey the suggestion that neither they 
nor the Republicans should confer with the representatives of 
any special interest. I have said enough, I think, to let the 
Senate, surely to let the country, know where the lobby, if there 
has been one, has been most effective. The American Shipping 
Trust has nothing to fear from this product of the Democratic 
caucus. 

The statement made by the Senator from Nebraska to the 
effect that the Executive had unduly interfered with the delib- 
erations of Congress met with some sort of a contradiction or 
denial from the junior Senator from Missouri. Well, the coun- 
try knows whether or not there is anything to support the state- 
ment made by the Senator from Nebraska. The President of 
the United States, who is a frank and honest man, does not 
conceal the fact that in legislation he has resorted to every 
means which he considered legitimate to impose his will upon 
the Congress of the United States, notwithstanding the tradi- 
tion that has come down to us from the fathers that our Gov- 
ernment consisted of three independent departments—the execu- 
tive, the legislative, and the judicial—and that neither was to 
intrench upon the prerogatives of the other. 

I say now that there would be as much propriety in a Presi- 
dent of the United States invading the judicial department as 
there would be in his domination of the legislative department; 
there would be just as much propriety if the President of the 
United States were to send for the Chief Justice of the Supreme 
Court and ask him to come to the White House and discuss a 
pending case as there would be if he were to send to the Senate 
and command some of the Senators to go down and take their 
orders as to what they should do in this body. The Senate can 
not be independent so long as it supinely yields to Executive 
dictation. Opinions may differ with regard to these views to 
which I now give expression, but as a Senator I feel no restraint 
in giving voice to my fixed conviction on this subject. 

The Constitution imposes duties upon the President, as it 
imposes duties upon the Senate; but the Constitution has fixed 
limitations upon the exercise of the Executive prerogative, which 
are more honored in the breach than in the observance. While 
no one will impeach the high purpose and the patriotism of the 
President of the United States, as was said here a day or two 
ago, even his most sycophantic follower will not say that he is in- 
fallible. I know nothing in his training or experience that 
should incline the representatives of the sovereign States in 
this body to surrender to him or any other official their deliber- 
ate Judgment regarding public policies and public problems. 

I do not agree with the majority of my colleagues with re- 
spect to certain fundamental phases of the pending legislation, 
and whenever I am confronted with the necessity of either ac- 
cepting the judgment of my colleagues or my own, I beg to 
assure the Senate that my judgment will control. I court no 
man’s favor and fear no man’s frown. I know my duty and 
dare discharge it as I think proper. I recognize no master but 
my own conscience, and no influence, official or otherwise, is 
powerful enough to make me recreant to my obligations to my 
State and to the Nation. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Wars in the chair). The 
Senator from Colorado. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President, the motion that is pending 
before the Senate is with relation to compelling the attendance 
of absent Senators. An amendment has been offered to that 
proposition by the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Hircncockx]. I 
regret very much indeed that such an amendment has been pre- 
sented. It can have no tendency except to prevent the Members 
upon this side of the Chamber from making any future attempt 
to get together on legislative matters. I regret exceedingly the 
presentation of the amendment by the Senator from Missouri 
IMr. Rxro] to the amendment of the Senator from Nebraska, be- 
cause it can not help but also emphasize the differences between 
the seven Democrats and the remainder of the Democrats in the 
Senate. We can not have a cohesive party; we can not pass leg- 
islation in this Chamber; we can not enact Democratic legisla- 
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tion unless a better spirit prevails than that which has recently 
been manifested upon this side of the Chamber. It seems to me 
that the sooner we realize that the better off we shall be in the 
way of getting legislation. 

I must say, Mr. President, that I have deplored the tendency 
of Members upon this side of the Chamber to denounce other 
Democratic Members. It does no good. We must remember 
that these men are acting according. to their consciences, and, 
consequently, we have no right to substitute our views as a full 
determination for their line of action. At the same time I de- 
plore exceedingly that those Members: should also have cast re- 
flections upon various other Members upon this side of the Cham- 
ber. It all tends to disintegration, not to construction; it. tends: 
to prevent, and not to construct, legislation. 

Mr. President, I have regretted. exceedingly the use of the 
word “trust.” as it has been uttered by some of the Members 
in this body, implying an improper influence’ as to this legisla- 
tion, because you can make an accusation of that kind upon: 
any proposition which may arise. I care not which side you 
take on any legislative question, there are always some men or 
corporations that are interested in enacting or defeating the 
legislation. If we are going to have any legislation during this 
session it becomes necessary for us to agree in some way with 
the Members upon this side of the Chamber. It seems to me’ 
that we ought to try to get together; and I feel that the seven: 
members of the Democratic Party who have departed from the 
line of action which has been proposed by the majority should 
present a proposition to the majority of the Democrats as to 
what amendments they would be willing to accept to this bill. 
This bill does not involve any fundamental principle. 

Mr. ROOT. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Colo- 
rado yield to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I yield to the Senator from New York. 

Mr. ROOT. The question I wish to ask the Senator from 
Colorado is, Would it not be appropriate for the remainder of 
the Senate to retire while this proposition is presented to the 
Senate? 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. You! usually do that, and why not 
do it now? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. No; the Senator from New York knows 
full well that legislation can not be enacted by a party elected 
to power unless there is some kind of cooperation among’ the 
members of the party: It is impossible to construct legislation: 
in line with any principle unless there is cohesion; and while 
there ought to be a liberality with regard to those who enter 
caucuses or who become members of conferences, yet it seems 
to me it is necessary to have cooperative action. 

Mr. President, as to this measure the discussion has been: 
almost entirely upon the assumption: that it will involve the 
governmental ownership of transportation lines. The bill has 
been discussed as if the theory has been for the Government to 
own all transportation lines. That is not the case, according to the 
provisions of the bill. There is nothing in the bill to indicate 
any such policy upon the part of the Government or upon the 
part of those who are advocating it. It is one thing to say that 
you believe in Government ownership of all transportation lines; 
and an entirely different thing to say that you believe in the 
governmental ownership of one transportation line to regulate 
traffic and to regulate the rates that may be charged by other 
transportation companies. Especially is that true when the 
effect of a great war is confronting us. War prevails, and it is 
engaging the great European powers: That conflict affects our 
commerce for the time being, so that, in addition to all other 
considerations, this bill becomes an emergency measure. It 
seems to me that when Senators seriously talk about govern- 
mental ownership of all railroads or governmental ownership 
of all transportation lines of ships, they can not find sanction 
for such an extreme construgtion in the provisions of this bill. 
The idea is simply that the Government, under certain contin- 
gencies, may become the owner of one line. 

Some say that the amount of charges levied by the shipping 
companies are exorbitant; some say that the rates are justified 
by reason of the risk incurred and by reason of the dangers that 
the ships meet when they go out on the high seas. No matter 
what the reasons are, the rates are high; no matter whether 
they are 200 or 1,000 per cent higher than heretofore—and it 
has been stated here that in some instances they are 1,000 per 
cent higher—they are abnormally high; and if a line of steamers 
can be purchased or a lihe can be built and operated that will 
have a tendency to bring down the rates, it will unquestionably 
be to the benefit of the people of the United States to have that 
done. I apprehend that if the United States owned a line of 
ships, and it was known that they belonged to the Government; 
there would not be a foreign nation, belligerent or otherwise; 
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that would ever attempt to interfere with transportation on 


that line. That being the case, Mr. President, it seems to me 
that the theory that it would plunge the Nation into the govern- 
mental ownership of all railroads and of all shipping lines: is 
not, and can not be, drawn from the provisions of this bill. 

But, Mr. President, the question that is before us now is a 


question even higher than that. The question before us now is 


a question as to whether this legislative body can proceed to 
legislate; and that, of course, is more important than any bill. 
In my mind, there is a solution for the difficulties under which: 
we labor and for the obstacles’ with which we are surrounded, 
and that is the adoption of a cloture rule—not such a cloture 
rule as the House of Representatives has, but a cloture rule that 
would limit each Senator, say, to two hours of debate upon each 
bill, including all his remarks upon amendments thereto. That 
would make this bedy the greatest debating body on earth; 
it) would elevate the tone of our discussions, and the debates: 
would be listened to with marked interest by all the people. 
The man who can not in two hours give the strongest reason for 
the adoption or rejection of a measure is certainly not a cogent 
reasoner and is simply wasting his time. ' 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President—— 

The: PRESIDING: OFFICER. Does the Senator from Colo- 
rado yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Certainly. 

Mr. NORRIS. I agree with what the Senator has just said, 
and I want to say to the Senator that as soon as these pre- 
liminary motions: have been disposed of I have a resolution. 
similar to the one he has outlined, which I expect to offer as 
a substitute or as an amendment, as the parliamentary situa- 
tion may develop, to the particular rule that is pending. IL 
judge that I will be helped by the Senator to secure its adoption. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I will state to the Senator from Nebraska 
that I have always been in favor of a limited cloture rule, and 
I believe that ultimately it is bound to come. 

Mr. NORRIS. Has the Senator read the proposed rule which 
I gave notice I would offer? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I am sorry I have not, because if it is 
along that line I must say that I will appreciate it. 

Mr. NORRIS.. I should like to ask the Senator, further, if 
he will permit me, if he does not think that now is a good time 
to offer as an amendment a rule that will bring about such a 
procedure? ' 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I do not see any objection to it. 

Mr. NORRIS. I am glad to hear that. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. If it will produce that result, it seems to 
me that it would be good. Ultimately, Mr. President, cloture 
is bound to be adopted by the United States Senate. We can 
not proceed in the manner that we have, blocking legislation, 
without ultimately forcing the adoption of some system of 
cloture:. I introduced, nearly two years ago, a constitutional 
amendment, which I have endeavored a number of times to get 
up for consideration in this body. That constitutional amend- 
ment would, to a certain extent, solve the question of filibus- 
tering. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Colo- 
rado yield to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I yield to the Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, it is perfectly manifest that there 
is a: disposition. to discuss this motion at great length to the 
exclusion of the bill itself. In view of that fact, not because E 
yield the principle contained in the measure, but because I 
want the shipping bill to be considered, I withdraw the motion 
I made. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment? 

Mr. REED. I withdraw the original motion and my amend- 
ment thereto. 

Mr.. SMOOT. Mr. President, I will say to the Senator that I 
doubt very much whether he can withdraw an original motion 
after it has been amended. 7 

Mr. REED. It has not been amended. 

Mr. SMOOT. It has been amended by the Senator from 
Nebraska, and there has also been an amendment offered to the 
amendment of the Senator from Missouri. It can only be with- 
drawn, as I understand, by unanimous consent, Mr. President. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, the motion has not been amended. 
There has been an amendment offered, but no amendment has 
been adopted. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is what I intended to say, of course. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, Rule XI covers the mat- 
ter. It provides that— 


Any motion or resolution may be withdrawn or modified by the 
mover at any time before a decision, amendment, or ordering of the 
yeas and nays, except a motion to reconsider, which shall not be with- 
drawn without leave, 
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The mere offering of an amendment is not an amendment. 

Mr. SMOOT. The amendment has been offered, Mr. Presi- 
dent. j ; 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair recognized the 
Senator from Missouri, and he has not yielded yet to anyone. 
The Senator from Missouri has the floor. Does the Senator 
from Missouri yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, it is always an understood thing 
in the Senate that no one is required to yield to the Senator 
from Utah; everybody gets out of his way. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Missouri has 
the floor. 

Mr. REED. I simply was about to read the rule which has 
been presented by the Senator from Florida, and I insist that 
it covers the case. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President, I want to say that I have 
the floor; but if the Senator from Missouri is going to with- 
draw the amendment or the resolution which he has intro- 
duced I care no further to occupy the time of the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair understood that the 
Senator from Colorado yielded to the Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I yielded simply for the purpose of letting 
the Senator from Missouri make a motion; that was all. He 
asked me to yield for that purpose. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Colo- 
rado now yield the floor? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I yield, with the purpose of taking it 
again if the amendment still remains for discussion. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, may I now be recognized? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Utah will be 
recognized for five minutes for the purpose of advising the 
Chair concerning his views of the construction of the rule. 

Mr. SMOOT. In the first place, then, Mr. President, I want 
to call the attention of the Chair to the rule at the bottom of 
page 9 of the Manual: 
ey shall ae in Benton to interrupt a go having =, ee d 
. bill. Tt = ir oe the ade ang ‘the Chair to enforce 
e ane without any point of order hereunder being made by a 

Now, to return to Rule XXI, invoked by the Senator from 
Florida. It is under the head of Motfons,” and paragraph 2 
particularly states: : 

Any motion or resolution may be withdrawn or modified by the mover 
at any time before a decision, amendment, or ordering of the yeas and 
nays, except a motion to reconsider, which shall not be withdrawn 
without leave. 

Mr. President, there is no question but that an amendment 
has been offered to the motion made by the Senator from 
Missouri; and Rule XXI, the very rule that is invoked, in para- 
agraph 2, says specifically that that can not be done. 

Mr. President, notwithstanding that the Senator from Mis- 
souri was out of order, and that it was the duty of the Chair 
to state that the Senator could not interrupt the other Senator 
for that purpose, which he did, Rule XXI of the rules of this 
body is against withdrawing a motion wherever there has been 
an amendment offered to it. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Connecticut 
will state his parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. BRANDEGEER. Had the yeas and nays been ordered on 
the amendment proposed by the Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
Reep]? ' 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The present occupant of the 
chair is advised that the yeas and nays have been ordered 
upon the amendment offered by the Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Then how, under Rule XXI, could he 
withdraw it? I have no objection to his withdrawing it; 
but I—— 

Mr. REED. I did not understand, Mr. President, that the 
yeas and nays had been ordered upon the motion or upon either 
of the amendments. e 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I understood they had, and that is the 
reason why I asked the question. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, in order to avoid an interminable 
discussion I ask unanimous consent to withdraw the motion. 

Mr. SMOOT. To that, Mr. President, I object. 

Mr. REED. Very well. Now, Mr. President, I move that I 
be permitted 

Mr. GALLINGER. No; you can not do that. 

Mr. REED (continuing). To withdraw the motion. 

Mr. SMOOT. Under the rule that motion is entirely out of 
order. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Absolutely. 

Mr. REED. I move to lay the motion and all amendments 
on the table. 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, may I say just a word on that? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. No. 
` Mr. WILLIAMS. I rise to a point of order, Mr. President. 
A motion to lay on the table is not debatable. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The motion is to lay the mo- 
tion and all amendments on the table. é 

The motion to lay on the table was agreed to. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Mississippi. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Everybody who is personally acquainted 
with the Senator from New York [Mr. O'Gorman] is fond of 
him in a personal way. He is genial and congenial. He has 
been a judge of a great court in a great State, and yet this 
morning he has undertaken to say that the President of the 
United States was not a part of the legislative body of the 
United States. If that opinion had come from somebody who 
had never studied law at all or, having studied it, knew no law, 
it would not surprise anybody. 

Mr. President, the President of the United States is a part of 
the legislative power of the United States. He is made so by 
the Constitution itself. In the first place, there is conferred 
upon him the power to veto a legislative act. He is thus two- 
thirds of the legislative as a final arbiter in final analysis. No 
legislative act can become a law without his cooperation; 
therefore a President of the United States who was opposed to 
a bill pending in Congress to the extent that if passed he would 
veto it would be merely wasting the time of the Congress and of 
the people of the United States not to permit that fact to be 
known. 

The Constitution further provides that he shall— 
from time to time give to the Congress information of the state of the 
Union, and recommend to their consideration such measures as he shall 
judge necessary and expedient. 

In addition to the fact that the President of the United States 
is, by our Federal Constitution, made a part of the legislative 
power of the United States, it is also true that he is a citizen of 
the United States and has the same right to talk to any other 
citizen of the United States about public measures-that I have 
or the Senator from Colorado has. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Mr. President—— 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Wait a minute. When the Sénator from 
New York arraigns the Chief Magistrate of this Nation at this 
time for talking privately to Senators and Members of Con- 
gress about pending measures, he arraigns George Washington 
to some extent; he arraigns Thomas Jefferson for nearly every 
measure that passed during Jefferson’s administration; he ar- 
raigns Andrew Jackson, the Democrat militant, who hardly 
spent a day without talking to the members of his party in one 
or both bodies of Congress about what party policies should be; 
he arraigns Lincoln, the father of the Republican Party, who, 
perhaps, next to Jefferson, held more heart-to-heart talks with 
Members of the House and the Senate than any other President 
of the United States; he arraigns Grover Cleveland, who pur- 
sued the same policy; he arraisns McKinley, who managed the 
program and the policy of the Republican Party while he was 
President of the United States, almost entirely from the White 
House, by private conference with Senators and with Repre- 
sentatives. Every great President of the United States, regard- 
ing himself as a part of the legislative power of the United 
States and as the selected leader of his party, has considered 
himself at liberty to talk to the other integers constituting the 
legislative power about what should be the policy of the Nation. 

Moreover, as I have said once before upon this floor, this 
country never suffered by leadership. This country has suf- 
fered by bossism. Leadership is the legitimate use by elected 
persons—the choice of the people—of human intelligence to 
persuade other human intelligence to pursue in harmony a com- 
mon purpose. That sort of leadership Jefferson had; that sort 
of leadership Madison had; that sort of leadership Jackson 
had; and Lincoln had it; and Woodrow Wilson, thank God, has 
it also. When a man talks to me about the President of the 
United States “dictating” to me because he holds a conversa- 
tion with me that the Senator from Montana might hold or that 
a farmer or a mechanic might hold, and because he attempts 
to persuade me that something is well for the American people 
or that something is bad for the American people, that man 
undertakes to make out of the President of the United States 
the only citizen of the United States who is not at liberty to 
talk to a Senator or a Representative, placing himself and me 
as Senators and placing the Members of the House of Represent- 
atives upon such a high plane, or else placing the President upon 
such a low plane, that the only citizen of the United States who 
can not talk to him or me—with our permission, of course, as is 
the case with all others—is the President of the United States, 
the Chief Magistrate of the Nation and the selected leader of his 
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party. A boss is a Jeader—not elected, but self-chosen—a chief 
of the inyisible empire. É 

Mr. President, the leader of a party in the mother country of 
free institutions is the chief of a chosen committee of the House 
of Commons, chosen by the majority party, and I have fre- 
quently regretted that it was not so here; but owing to the man- 
ner in which our Government is formed it is not, because over 
there the King is no longer a part of the legislative power, be- 
cause he can no longer veto an act of Parliament. 

Mr. President, the sole respect in which this Federal Govern- 
ment of ours has supreme and unlimited authority, except in so 
far as it is limited and bound by the express prohibitions or 
inhibitions of the Constituiton, is with regard to the regulation 
of foreign commerce, and it is no new thing for a Democrat to 
take that position. As far back as Mr. Jefferson’s administra- 
tion the Democratic Party took the position that the power of 
Congress over foreign commerce was so great that they could 
positively prohibit it altogether, and Congress passed an em- 
bargo act and a nonintercourse act, and both acts were upheld 
by the Supreme Court of the United States. 

With regard to interstate commerce, there is some limitation, 
to wit, where the power of Congress over interstate commerce 
comes in conflict with the police powers of the States within 
the States; but with regard to foreign commerce there is abso- 
lutely no. limitation of the powers of the Federal Government, 
except the bill of rights in the Constitution, which is the ex- 
press inhibition and prohibition on all government in behalf 
of human liberties. 

Senators stand here and talk that sort of nonsense in which 
they themselves do not believe; and Democrats talk it when 
the Democratic Party, under the very father of the. Democracy, 
went to the extreme limit of saying that the power to regulate 
foreign commerce carried with it the power to destroy it, to 
prohibit it, and the Supreme Court agreed with the President 
and with the Democratic Congress of that time. 

Senators say that the power to “regulate” commerce does 
not carry with it the power to “engage in” commerce. It does, 
providing only that engaging in commerce is the only, or is 
even in the judgment of Congress the best, way of regulating 
that commerce. 

Another thing I have heard in this debate that I have gotten 
tired of is this: At the St. Louis convention the Democratic 
Party passed a resolution that it was in favor of building up 
an American merchant marine, but without bounty or sub- 
sidy and without burdens upon the people. The man who drew 
that resolution thought he understood English. I happen to 
have been the man that drew it. Since that time various Demo- 
cratic conventions have adopted the same central idea, with 
some little modification. 

Senators stand here and talk about this bill being a bounty, 
being a subsidy. In God’s name, is not an average Member of 
the Senate equal in information about the meaning of words to 
a tolerably good pupil in a high school, or competent, at least, 
to be one? Turn to your International Dictionary, turn to 
Webster, turn to Worcester, turn to the Century—and I have 
turned to all of them here lately, because I thought I under- 
stood the meaning of the English words “bounty” and “ sub- 
sidy.“ those two at any rate—and I find a bounty is “a free 
gift,” a benefaction. Where is there any free gift in this bill 
to anybody whomsoever, anywhere? I find that a subsidy is an 
aid from the government or public treasury to private enter- 
prise. Where is there in this bill any aid from the Government 
Treasury to private enterprise? In fact, you are making your 
attack upon the bill because you charge it is not private enter- 
prise, but is governmental enterprise. 

Why, Mr. President, every year I buy mules for cotton culti- 
vation from Missourians and from Kentuckians who sell mules 
down in Mississippi, and I have for the first time to learn that 
when I buy a mule from a Kentucky or a Missouri mule drover 
I am guilty of either giving him a bounty or of subsidizing him. 
This bill contemplates the purchase and the building of ships, 
but neither the purchase of a ship nor the purchase of a mule 
nor the building of a ship nor the building of a cabin can pos- 
sibly be either a bounty or a subsidy to the seller or the builder; 
and nobody with sense enough to stand an examination, as a 
14-year-old boy in a common school—nobody that ever looked 
intelligently into a dictionary to see what either one of the two 
words meant would say so. In fact, your opposition to this bill 
is upon the ground that it is not a bounty and it is not a subsidy. 


The minute we consented to put an amendment in this bill to 1 


provide that instead of having the Government own and in cer- 
tain contingencies operate these ships it shall leave their owner- 
ship and their operation to private enterprise, and shall aid this 
private enterprise and ownership and operation with the public 


ns we would not hear a word of objection to the bill on that 
side. 

It is a curious thing that every man who hitherto has ever 
supported a ship subsidy—men who haye died in the trenches, 
almost, for ship subsidy—are every one of them opposed to this 
bill. Why? Because it is not a subsidy nor a bounty to the 
interests engaged. What foolish words you carry in your mouths 
when you turn around and argue against the bill on the ground 
that it is a subsidy, on the alleged ground that it is just what it 
is not and what you would like it to be—a subsidy! What a 
remarkable thing it is that Democrats on this side of the Cham- 
ber should join in the nonsensical cry! Nor is this bill a bur- 
den on the people.” It will remove the burden of exploitive 
freight rates from the people’s commerce. : 

Mr. President, I did not rise to make a speech. I rose for the 
purpose of giving notice of a motion. 

Mr. President, a great deal has been said about the rules of 
the Senate. I want to say just one word about them, and then 
I will offer this motion, and then I shall take my seat. 

My friends, the situation here to-day rises above party flags. 
It rises above partisan emulation. Deliberate obstruction of the 
right of the Senate to take a vote—filibustering, as we call it 
is at times a great and precious privilege when it is invoked 
for a great and precious purpose. When the South saved its 
civilization by it the Nation approved; but the only reason 
why the filibuster won then was that before it was half-way 
fought through you learned on that side of the Chamber that 
the Nation was not with you; that the public sentiment in the 
North even was not with you; that you had been flaunting 
the bloody shirt too late; that the hands on the clock of time 
had passed beyond that; that you had not noticed it, or that your 
private Republican clock was slow and not in unison with the 
hands on the clock of time and evolution and progress. But 
when you resort to this sort of method, not in behalf of con- 
science, because conscience is a thing that concerns morals, and 
there are no morals involved in this; not in behalf of the 
preservation of a great civilization or of the integrity of a 
great race; not in behalf of some great and noble and precious 
purpose, but merely on a question whether or not the Federal 
Government shall in a period of great, unexpected, and unpre- 
ventable emergency buy a few ships, and whether, because it 
proposes to buy them and to a certain extent operate them, you 
can as partisans hamper and hamstring and embarrass and 
worry the administration of the opposite party, let me tell you 
where you have gotten to. If you have not found it out now, 
you will find it out before very long. You have got to a point 
where you have made not only yourselves but the Senate of the 
United States an object of popular contempt. : 

I sometimes think that old Ben Franklin was right when he 
said we ought to have only one legislative chamber, anyhow, 
and that elected by the people. But our forefathers: made this 
Constitution with a compromise in it—one House elected by 
the people and the other selected by the States as ambassadors 
from the States. We have got along very well with it upon the 
whole, because, upon the whole, the Senate has conducted itself 
wisely. But to stand here day after day, not for the purpose 
of defeating a bill, not for the purpose of passing legislation, 
but for the purpose of defeating a vote upon legislation, brings 
us to the question as to whether it is not better to moderate the 
rules of the Senate, whether it is not better to amend them in 
certain respects, so that we may regain a part of the popular 
confidence which we have lost and may refrain from further 
incurring at least a part of the popular contempt which we have 
deserved. 

Mr. President, I now offer the following notice of a motion 
to amend the rules, to go over for 24 hours under the rules. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I object. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I ask that it be read. : 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
object to receiving the amendment at this time? 

Mr. SMOOT. I do. 

Mr. ROOT. Mr. President. 

es PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will read the 
notice. { i 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I ask the Secretary to return it to me. I 
shall myself read it, thus giving the notice under the rules 
requiring 24 hours: 


Mr. WILLIAMS gives notice of his intention to offer a motion to amend 
the rules as follows: 
Insert after the words “to lay on the table,” in Rule XXII, the fol- 


Any Senator ar in his place and asse that in his opinion 
an attempt is being made on the floor of the Senate to obstruct, hinder, 
or delay the right of the Senate to proceed to a vote, the Chair shall, 
without 2 any debate thereon, put the question to the Senate, 
Is it the sense of the Senate that an attempt is being made to ob- 
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struct, hinder, or delay a vote?’ And if that question shall be decided 
in the affirmative, then it shall be in order, to the exclusion of the con- 
sideration of all other questions, for any Senator to move to fix a time 
for voting on the pending bill or resolution and all amendments thereto, 


and the said motion shall be decided without debate: Provided, however, 


That the time fixed in said motion for taking the vote on the 3 
bill or resolution and all amendments thereto shall be at least two cal- 
endar days after the day on which said moton is made.” 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President 

- Mr. WILLIAMS. I give that notice under the rule. 
- Mr. SMOOT. I have no objection, of course, to the Senator 
reading it, but I object to its being offered at this time. It is 
after 2 o’clock, and I also call attention to the fact that some 
six hours ago 

Mr. WILLIAMS. It is a question of the highest privilege 
to offer a motion to amend the rules. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; it is not. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
make a point of order? : 

i Mr, SMOOT. Yes; I object to the introduction of the notice. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The notice has been given to 
tlie Senate, but the effect of the notice will be for consideration 
at a future time. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I have not offered a motion. I have giyen 
notice that I would offer it, and what the Senator is referring 
to concerns a motion. N 

Mr. SMOOT. The rules provide that the motion shall be in 
writing, and shall go to the desk, and it must be in order before 
it can be presented. Already we are working on the legislative 
day of February 5; it is after 2 o’clock and the unfinished busi- 
ness is before the Senate. There can be nothing offered, no 
bill or conference report or otherwise, unless by unanimous 
consent, and I object to the offering of this notice. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. It is not offered as a motion. 
- Mr. SMOOT. It is a notice. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The objection is noted. 

Mr. SMOOT. Is the objection sustained, Mr. President? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. There is nothing to which the 
objection is directed. The Senator from Mississippi has read 
the notice for the information of the Senate and that is every- 
thing which has thus far transpired. 

- Mr. SMOOT. And that is all. 

Mr. ROOT. Mr. President, my great respect for the Senator 
from Mississippi [Mr. WIILIAus! leads me to seriously ques- 
tion my own sense of proportion and to ask myself whether I 
have ascribed to the proceedings in which we have been engaged 
for many weeks past an altogether fictitious importance. The 
Senator from Mississippi considers that the minority party in 
the Senate has been engaged in a trifling and ridiculous attempt 
to prevent a vote. I consider, sir, that the minority party in 
the Senate has been engaged in maintaining the fundamental 
principles of representative government. 

A Senator said to me a few days ago, “ You can not afford 
to be engaged in a filibuster.” Mr. President, I can not afford 
to flinch from the duty which upon my oath and my conscience 
seems to lie before me. We have a bill presented to the Senate 
involving a most serious epoch-making change in the policy and 
principles of our Government. To my view that bill can not be 
supported by the Senator from Mississippi without his denying 
the convictions of his lifetime. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for 
a question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
York yield? 

Mr. ROOT. I will yield. 

Mr. WILLIAMS, Will the Senator indicate the difference 
between the Federal Government’s connection with this pro- 
posed shipping line and its connection with the Panama Line 
down to the Isthmus? 

Mr. ROOT. The connection with the Panama line was an 
incident to a greater and entirely different enterprise. This is 
a proposal pure and simple of Govern.nent ownership. 

Mr. President, I can not better state what I deem to be in- 
volved in this bill than in the words of a brief statement con- 
tained in a recent number of the Outlook. I suppose it is con- 
tained in the published journal. I read from a proof sheet sent 
to me by the editor of the journal. I read it as stating the 
fundamental question ‘about which all this controversy has 
raged and upon which rests the justification or condemnation of 
what has been done by Senators on both sides of the aisle. 
This is what the Outlook says: 

A THE SHIPPING BILL, 
There are three ways in which the Government may deal with the 
industries of.a 1 ah = 

It may leave the industries severely alone and simply protect persons 


and erty. This was the old Democratic policy.. It may by ! la- 
tion W Industries in private hands. Pals is the Whig and the 


Republican policy. It may take the industries out of private hands and 
carry them on itself. This is the policy of state ism, 


The first policy left the United States a purely agricultural country. 
The second policy made it one of the greatest manufacturing and min- 
px eren of the world. The third policy is still an untried ex- 

The present administration proposes by the shipping bill to take a 
flying leap from the old democracy to state socialism, from a commerce 
unprotected and unpromoted to a commerce owned and operated by the 
Government. The e before the country is very simple: Shall we 
promote commerce as we have promoted manufactures, or shall we take 
commerce out of private hands and make it a Government industry? 

It is said that wise men learn by the experience of others, fools learn 
only by their own. What shall we say of those who refuse to learn 
even by their own experience? 

Mr. President, unless we willfully close our eyes we can not 
disguise the fact that our Government has, step by step, during 
recent years been making long strides in the direction of ac- 
complishing two things—one, the complete substitution of the 
power and agency of the United States Government for the 
State governments, and the other the substitution of state so- 
cialism for that system of individual enterprise which built up 
our na and made America the freest and the greatest country 
on earth. ; 

Step by step, I say, we have been moving along toward those 
two ends. In many respects the movement has been necessary. 
It has been inevitable, but the facts can not be ignored. 

The building up of the great transportation system of the 
country, crossing State lines without noting the change of juris- 
diction, the interdependence of all parts of the country, the fact 
that the producer looks for his market to cities and communi- 
ties thousands of miles away, that the consumer looks for the 
necessities and the comforts of life to farms and mills thou- 
sands of miles away, bringing all America into one great social 
and industrial organization, have made it inevitable that we 
should take the great stride toward the destruction of the power 
of our State governments involved in the regulation of rail- 
roads. We could not help it. So we have an Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, appointed by the President of the United 
States, bringing to heel day by day all the railroads in every 
State, and the State publie service commissions dwindle day 
by day, and upon that vital life-blood circulation of each State 
the Government of the United States lays its hand and the 
Stat2 is powerless. 

The necessities of our financial system have been leading us 
in the same direction. The tendency of money toward the great 
centers of trade and the great gateway of the Nation to the 
trade and finance of Europe reached a point where the people 
of the country saw, or thought they saw, economic dependence 
staring them in the face. Unwilling to submit to it, unwilling 
longer to see the free play of supply and demand, require them 
to go to New York and Boston and Philadelphia and Chicago 
and submit to the judgment of bankers in those cities as to 
whether they should have the means to develop their own 
localities, the people had recourse to the Federal Government, 
and so we have passed a law under which we have a Federal 
Reserve Board sitting in the city of Washington, appointed by 
the President of the United States, and all the banks of the 
country are coming to heel, State as well as National, under the 
domination of that central board, and States are but as naught. 
Their sovereignty has gone, their power is diminishing and dis- 
appearing in the great field of the finances of the country. 

I remember well, sir, when Mr. Cleveland reviewed the sub- 
ject of the enforcement of the Sherman Antitrust Act of 1890— 
I think it was in Mr. Cleveland’s second administration; it must 
have been—speaking old Democratic doctrine, loyal soul that he 
was, honest soul that he had; he said that the question of 
combinations in restraint of trade were matters of State cog- 
nizance, and must be dealt with by the governments of the 
States. That was accepted,.but lo! the necessities of the coun- 
try—observe that I am not quarreling with these processes; 
T say the real necessities of the country—have driven the people 
all from the State to the Federal Government. At last no one 
thinks more of the powers of the States or the duties of the 
States, but it must be the Federal Government that deals with 
combinations of capital. 

So we have created a Trade Commission, the members of 
which are to be appointed by the President of the United States, 
with power to make or break, with power to ruin every con- 
siderable industry or establishment in the United States; 
and all the industries will be submissive under the jurisdiction 
of the Trade Commission, because they will not dare to do 
otherwise, and the power of the State disappears. 

We have changed, sir, the rule of taxation, and the States 
have voluntarily surrendered that limitation upon the power of 
direct taxation which prevented an income tax, except aceording 
to the rule of apportionment. So the Government of the United 
States can regulate, distribute, and grade these taxes in such 
way as to impose the burden wherever they choose. They can 
draw from your State and mine at will, reducing as they please 
the reservoir of taxable resources of the State. 
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Instead of the citizen of a far distant western or southern 
State going to Pennsylvania or Massachusetts or Illinois or New 
York to secure the money to build a railroad near his home or 
to borrow money for his town or his county or his State to 
build good roads, we have within these last few years vested the 
National Government with the power to take the money from 
Massachusetts or New York or Pennsylvania or other States—to 
tuke it by the strong arm of the tax gatherer, and to build the 
roads in Mississippi or in Kansas or in Nebraska. The State 
is becoming as naught. 

Last year there were 461,000 Federal employees on the pay 
roll. Year by year that army is recruited; year by year they. 
organize to exercise greater and still greater control, all ani- 
mated by a common purpose, which is the preservation of the 
power in Washington to hold them in their place—the power of 
regulation. 

I was about to forget the extension of the great power of the 
Government, which began with the establishment of post offices 
and post roads and which extended, and rightfully, to the carry- 
ing of l&ters, rightfully to the carrying of parcels. It has 
been still enlarged to the maintenance of postal savings banks, 
a measure I was in favor of. I approve of it, but it all tends 
in this same direction. Under a loose general expression in the 
law regarding the parcel post we have had the carriage of let- 
ters not only developed into the carriage of parcels but into 
the carriage of freight. The Government of the United States, 
through its Postal Department, is performing duties in com- 
petition with express companies, and performing duties in 
competition with railroad transportation companies, so that 
from the mines the output of ores is being carried by the Post 
Office Department. The express companies are being driven 
out of existence. I am not finding fault; I am not speaking 
for the express companies. They had great profits for many 
years, and perhaps are not specially entitled to sympathy; but 
these corporations chartered by the States are being driven 
out, and the Government of the United States is carrying the 
letters, carrying the express parcels, carrying the freight of the 
people of the country, growing more and more as the States 
grow less and less. Through the postal power, through the 
power to regulate, through the taxing power, through the power 
of banking and finance, through the power to prevent trusts and 
combinations, the Government of the United States is over- 
whelming and stifling the governments of the States. 

Sir, we enacted here a short time ago a law by which we au- 
thorized the Goyernment to build and own railroads in Alaska. 
It was stated that that was an exceptional case. Alaska was a 
Territory and there were exceptional conditions there; and so 
we put $35,000,000 in the hands of the Executive to build a 
railroad in Alaska, which the Government is to own. A short 
time ago we had pressed upon us a bill that is now on our 
calendar—and I dare say it is as likely to pass as any other— 
under which the Senator from Montana [Mr. Watsu] insisted 
with great fervor that the Government of the United States 
must buy and own and operate all the deposits of radium in 
the country. Now, sir, we have a still longer step. The Gov- 
ernment of the United States is to take possession of and trans- 
act the foreign commerce of the United States. 

Mr. President, we have to have some opportunism in dealing 
with the practical affairs of life, but we can not absolve our- 
selves of the duty to consider the tendencies of national develop- 
ment which we are promoting. Leg over leg the dog went to 
Dover; step by step, law by law, precedent by precedent, weak- 
ness by weakness, abuse by abuse, ignoring principle to-day, to- 
morrow, and again to-morrow—each step seems little by itself, 
but when you suryey the sequence of events you find that you 
have been going up or down, growing more free or more closely 
bound. It is our duty not to deal with a separate, isolated case 
by itself, but with as far a view into the future as our best 
intelligence permits, with as earnest a desire to read the con- 
Sequences of our acts upon the future of our country as the 
sincerity of our natures permits, it is our duty to inquire which 
way our steps are tending in the legislation that is set for us. 

Now, sir, with a statute of such vast consequence, it is 
plain that not only should we say what occurs to our minds, 
but the people of the country should have an opportunity to 
say what occurs to theirs. Oh, I have heard many times my 
respected and admired friend, the: Senator from Mississippi 
[Mr. WILIAus!, declare his principles of national conduct 
upon this floor. I have heard him say that it is best for our 
people that their goods should be carried by those who will 
carry them the cheapest; I have heard him say that it is best 
for our people that if foreign ships will carry their goods 
cheaper than American ships, the foreign ships should carry 
them. Sir, I do not dispute his right to change his opinion; I 
do not dispute his right to accept, if he can convince himself to 
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accept, this measure, although at the cost of the abandonment 
of the general principles which he has so long maintained; but, 
sir, the American people have the right to form their opinion 
before such a reversal of policy is determined upon by their 
Government. r 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for 
a question? . 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from New York 
yield to the Senator from Mississippi? 

Mr. ROOT. I do. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Does not the Senator think that I am still 
pursuing that course by trying to get the cheaper method of - 
carrying the freight of the American people? $ 

Mr. ROOT. No, Mr. President; I think the Senator from 
Mississippi has completely abandoned his old course, 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, the Senator a moment ag» 
stated that the Panama steamship line was a mere incident to 
a great work. Does not the Senator think that buying these 
steamships and putting them into service in this great emer- 
gency is a mere incident to relieving the American people from 
a great emergent burden of exploitive freight rates? 

Mr. ROOT. No, Mr. President; it is not an incident to any- 
thing; it is the thing itself. Whatever may be the purpose, it 
stands by itself. The Government of the United States is to 
build and operate ships; it is to carry freight; it is to engage 
in the business of ocean freight transportation, and that is a 
complete reversal of the principles the Senator from Mississippi’ 
has advocated, and it is a complete reversal of the principles 
which the people of the United States understood the Demo- 
eratic Party to maintain when that party was put into power. 
There is no escape from that. You have no right to change 
the policy of our Government in this vital matter in the dark 
of the night. You should come out into the open, where all the 
people of the country who are vitally affected by the question 
whether our Government is to be a Government of national 
socialism or not can express their opinions and have their 
opinions operate upon our minds in our discussions and our 
actions. : 

Oh, Mr. President, I have good authority for what I am now 
saying. I have Jong known and admired the present President of 
the United States. I appeal to him, I appeal to his words bearing 
direct relation to this very subject, to support what I have just 
said. I will take the liberty of asking the attention of the 
Senate to some paragraphs from the President’s address at the 
meeting of the Chamber of Commerce of the United States in’ 
this city on Wednesday of last week. I commend them to my 
brother Senators. I believe he meant what he said. I follow 
him, and I want you to follow me. He said: 

That is, the chambers of commerce of the United States 

Now, seriously, the task of this body is to match all the facts of 
business throughout the . see the vast and consistent pattern 
of them. I think you are to congratulated upon the fact that you 
can not do this g without common counsel. 

There is not any man who knows enough to comprehend the United 
States. It is a cooperative effort necessarily, You can not perform 
the functions of this chamber of commerce without drawing in not only 
a vast number of men, but men—a number of men—from every region 
and section of the country. The minute this association falls into the 
hands, if ever it should, of men from a single section or men with a 
single set of interests most at heart, it go to seed and die. Its 
strength must come from the uttermost parts of the land and must be 


compounded of brains and comprehensions of every sort. It is a very 
noble and handsome picture for the imagination, 


Then I omit what he says on that subject. He says, further: 


But there are other ways of using the Government of the United 
States—ways that have long been tried, though not always with con- 
spicuous success or fortunate results. You can use the Government of 
the United States by influencing its legislation. That has been a very 
active industry, but it has not always been managed in the interest of 
the whole ple. It is very instructive and useful for the Government 
of the United States to have such means as you are ready to supply 
for getting a sort of consensus of opinion which proceeds from no par- 
ticular quarter aad originates with no particular interest, because infor- 
mation is the very foundation of all right action in legislation. i 
I remember once, a good many years ago, I was attending one of 
the local chambers of commerce of the United States at a time when 
everybody was complaining that Congress was interfering with business. 
If you have heard that complaint recently and supposed that it was 
original with the men who made it, you have not lived as long as I 
have. It has been going on ever since I can remember. And the com- 
pen came most vigorously, of course, from men who were interested 

large corporate developments. * 

I took the liberty to say to that body of men whom I did not know 
that I took it for granted that there were a great many lawyers among 
them and that it was likely that the more prominent of those lawyers 
were intimate advisers of the corporations of that region, and I said 
that I had met a great many lawyers from whom the complaint had 
come most vigorously not only that there was too much legislation 
with 1. — to corporations, but that it was ignorant legislation. I 
said, “ Now, the responsibility is with you. If the legislation is mis- 
taken, you are on the inside and know where the mistakes are being 
made; you know not only the innocent and right things that your cor- 
yoretoue are doing, but you know the other th ngs. too. Knowing how 

ey are don ou can expert advisers as to how the wrong things 
can be preven If therefore this thing is handled ty agers id there is 
nobody to blame but yourselves. If we on the outside can not under- 
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stand the thing and can not get advice from the then we will 
have to do it with the flat hand and not with the touch of skill and 
discrimination.” 


Is not that true? Men on the inside of business know how business 
is conducted, and they can not complain if men on the outside make mis- 
takes about business if they do not come from the inside and give the 
kind of advice which is necessary. 

Mr. President, upon the day following that address, the mem- 
bers of the Chambers of Commerce of the United States who 
had listened to the address undertook to give their advice about 
this bill; and they voted, 163 to 90, to condemn the bill. The 
90 who were in the minority were almost unanimous, and they 
did vote for a minority report which condemned the bill as it 
now stands before this body. The minority 90 declared them- 
selves opposed to Government ownership, but declared they be- 
lieved there was an exigency which justified special treatment. 
The 163 were not only opposed to Government ownership, but 
they were opposed to the bill as it stood then and as it stands 
now. 

The bill as it is now put before us has abandoned the position 
of the 90 minority without going to the position of the 163 
majority, and it must have the unanimous condemnation of that 
tribunal to whose advice the President appealed. 

The Chamber of Commerce of New York appointed a special 
committee to study this subject—a committee composed of ex- 
perts in marine transportation. That committee, after mature 
consideration, prepared a report which was submitted and dis- 
cussed at a meeting of the chamber of commerce. An adjourned 
meeting was held at which a supplemental report was presented ; 
and that body of business men in the great exporting and im- 
porting city of the country adopted resolutions, by a vote of 290 
to 4, condemning this bill. 

Now, sir, I am aware that there will be a prejudice against 
this body of Americans because they met and lived in the city 
of New York; but, sir, they are Americans, and that is the great 
gateway of our commerce; and these men were men of special 
familiarity with the business of export and import of goods. 
Among their number appears the name of Mr. Paul Warburg, 
who is at the head of the Federal Reserve Board. Sir, that cham- 
ber of commerce was founded before the Revolution. For more 
than 140 years it has been composed of the most able, upright, 
respected, and intelligent American citizens, engaged in doing for 
our country the work of import and export of goods. The Cham- 

ber of Commerce of Boston has condemned the bill. The Cham- 
ber of Commerce of New Orleans has condemned the bill. There 
are many others. It is fair and moderate to say that so far as 
we now have expressions of opinion from the people of the United 
States they are overwhelmingly against the bill. Of course they 
are opinions from the men who are concerned in the exporting 
and importing business, directly or indirectly. They would be 
the first. But, sir, their opinions can not be ignored. They 
should not be slighted and held of no account unless the great 
body of the people of the United States have had their oppor- 
tunity to consider whether these opinions of the men who first 
consider and act should be rejected. 

The time has been scant. It is not until a measure is intro- 
duced and the discussion of it begins here that the people of 
the country really begin to turn their attention to the subject, 
and they are still in the very first stages of their consideration. 
That being so, the people of the country not having had oppor- 
tunity and time to form and express their opinions, excepting 
the commercial men, who are naturally on the lookout and are 
very active minded about what is going on affecting their 
business, and their verdict being against the bill—that being so, 
what ought we to do? Well, what are we to do? 

We are confronted by a most extraordinary situation. Have 
we discussed the merits of this bill as the Constitution of our 
Government requires that we should? I deny it. There has 
been much question, of late years, of the efficacy and much 
doubt as to the continuance of representative government; but 
so long as it continues, sir, there is no doubt about its necessary 
processes. Representative government does not consist merely 
in voting. It consists in the life and activity of representative 
assemblies who do, under special responsibility, what the people 
can not do for themselves. That is, they subject all proposed 
measures of legislation to the test of open discussion, perfec- 
tion by amendment, correction of extreme views, correction of 
error upon one side or the other by the peaceful process of 
argument, which under free and real representative government 
takes the place of revolution and bloodshed. 

That is the process for which we exist, not merely to vote. 
If we are merely to vote, there is no reason for our existence; 
the people can vote directly. We are here in order that we 
may give full play and efficacy to that great process of repre- 
sentative government, that greatest of discoveries of modern 

- liberty, the great gift of Anglo-Saxon liberty to the world, the 
one thing which more than any other marks the difference 


between the modern free Republic and those old Republics of 
Greece and Rome and Italy which went down into chaos and 
tyranny. Representative government more than any other 
thing affords the hope that we can cherish that we shall never 
meet the fate of the ancient republics. 

Now, sir, I say that the essential of representative govern- 
ment is not to vote; it is to discuss, to argue, to convince with 
open mind and frank and bold utterance, to spread out in the 
full light of day before all the people who have given us per- 
mission to represent them the reasons for and against. 

Mr. President, no man has a right holding the commission of 
a State in this Senate to foreclose himself from contributing his 
real convictions to the discussion. No man has a right, having 
taken an oath to perform his duty, to foreclose himself from 
voting his convictions, and no man has a right to foreclose him- 
self from being convinced and from acting upon his changed 
convictions upon any subject which is before this body. When 
you transpose the processes of this or any other deliberative body, 
into mere yoting according to a preexisting agreement you have 
destroyed the great function for which we are here. 

It is all very well to agree, it is all very well for a party to 
get together; but no party is greater than our country. No 
resolution was ever written greater than our Constitution. 
No obligation that can be imposed by a resolution is greater 
and more binding than the obligation that we all rest under to 
perform duty of representatives in a deliberative body with 
open mind and honest utterance, to carry on the discussion in 
the eyes and in the knowledge of all the people, for whom we 
are acting. 

I use the expression “deliberative.” Ah, Mr. President, that 
word points to the very vital quality of a legislative body. It 
is deliberative. If it is not deliberative, then it fails. No man 
has a right to come into it if he is not ready to take part in the 
deliberation. 

Now, sir, what do we find? There was a bill introduced in 

„read twice and referred to the Committee on Com- 
merce. On the 16th of December, if I am correct, that bill was 
reported from the committee, there having been no hearings and 
but little discussion apparently in the committee. On the 6th 
of January a substitute bill was introduced containing some 
important changes. On the 23d of January, discussion upon that 
substitute bill of the 6th having hardly begun upon the part of 
the opponents of the bill, a caucus was held. Much has been told 
us by gentlemen who were present in that caucus. A minority 
of the Senate appear to have adopted a resolution which under- 
took to bind the majority of the Senate to support another 
substitute which was introduced by the Senator from Florida 
IMr. FLETCHER] on the 26th of January. The resolution ap- 
pears to have undertaken to bind the members of the Demo- 
cratic Party in the Senate to the support of that substitute bill 
exactly as it was introduced. The yeas and nays were de- 
manded upon the introduction of the substitute. They were 
ordered, and there was then a ruling that because they had been 
ordered this new substitute bill was not open to amendment. 
From that time to this, or from that time until yesterday, dis- 
cussion has proceeded with the majority, with certain excep- 
tions, bound by a caucus resolution not to keep open mind, not 
to consider any argument, not to make any argument unless 
it was in support of the caucus resolution. The discussions 
of the caucus were in secret. No one outside of the band col- 
lected there knows what considerations were presented to that 
body. No one knows why amendments offered there were voted 
up or voted down. We do not know here; the people of the 
country do not know; no one knows what reasons were sug- 
gested. We have had none stated here, with one exception. 

The junior Senator from Missouri [Mr. REED] has stated 
that the reason for refusing to permit ships owned by the 
United States to engage in coastwise commerce was not that 
members of the caucus did not think they ought to be per- 
mitted to engage in coastwise commerce but because some of 
them thought that it would stir up opposition to the bill. That, 
so far as I know, is the only indication of the kind of argument 
that prevailed in that secret assemblage. 

We do know that members of the executive department were 
exceedingly anxious and active and potent in bringing about 
the conclusions which the caucus reached. We do know that 
those conclusions were a reversal of the original opinions of 
the majority of the members of the caucus, which were to go 
on and do the business of the country by disposing of the great 
supply bills. But nobody knows how, how far, or by what 
means, or through what arguments the anxiety and the potency 
of these gentlemen in the executive departments were brought 
to bear upon the secret deliberations of that caucus. 

Now, sir, I am not speaking without evidence about this, 
for we have had many statements made on the floor to sustain 
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my present observations. A minority of the Democrats and 
a majority of the Republicans in this body have been engaged 
for the past month in a protest as vigorous, as determined, as 
conscientious as any mortals could make it against having the 
discharge of the functions of this deliberative body over- 
whelmed and prevented by the imposition of the will of that 
secret body with all the unknown arguments and unknown 
influences that acted upon it. We haye been trying to do two 
things—one, to secure for the people of the United States a 
right to the exercise of that share in their Government which 
the President of the United States in the extract I have read 
has declared they ought to exercise, to prevent this great change 
in the policy and principles of our Government from being 
wrought in the dark without our people having an opportunity 
to be heard about them; and the other to preserve the rights 
of representative assembly in the performance of its duty. 
And, sir, if there be any virtue in the right of free parlia- 
mentary government, the attempt of a minority against physi- 
cal fatigue and suffering, against abuse and villification, to 
assert their rights—aye, more than their rights, the rights of 
their constituents; more than that, the rights of their country— 
to have the processes of free representative government wrought 
out in this vital legislation is justified—I say that this minority 
has been doing God's and their country's service in the assertion 
of the great fundamental rights of free government; and if 
there be any virtue in the rules and principles of parliamentary 
government, a minority that has been fighting for them is en- 
titled to credit and honor rather than abuse and villification. 

Let me say further, sir, there never has been in this Senate a 
majority yet for this bill in any form that it has taken. You 
tulk about a filibuster; you talk about preventing a vote; why, 
look what we have done. There have been in this legislation 
two quite distinct views. One the exigency view. That was 
the President’s purpose, as stated by him in his message. His 
proposition in the message of December 8 as to the ship-purchase 
measure was: 

It is not a te of the Government monopolizing the field. It 
should take action to make it certain that transportation at reasonable 
rates will be promptly provided, even when the carriage is not at first 
profitable; and then, when the carriage has become sufficiently profit- 
able to attract and engage private capital, and engage it in abundance, 
the Government ought to withdraw. 

That is the basis upon which the President recommended the 
legislation. 

There was a little discussion between the senior Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. SmrrH] and the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
Norris] on the 29th day of January that is very illuminating 
regarding the essential character of the bill as it then stood— 
the substitute bill, introduced by the Senator from Florida [Mr. 
FLETCHER} on the 26th of January. The Senator from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. Loba! suggests the third edition of the bill. Let 


me read a part of that colloquy. It is very instructive: 
Mr. Norris. I do not want to do that. I would not object to any 


reasonable provision which migut be put in the bill for purposes 
which the ator has outlined; but this language goes a t deal 
further. Even if we declared in the law that it was the intention to 


permit such leasing cnly for temporary purposes and that the inten- 
tion of the law was that this governmental corporation, when it got 
9195 panes, should remain in it permanently, it would relieve the 
objection, 


That is to say, the Senator from Nebraska was directly at 
variance with the President’s proposal in his message: 


Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President 

Mr. Norris. I yield to the Senator from Georgia. 

Mr. SMmrru of Georgia. The permanency which the Senator from 
Nebraska asks for is permanency of operation of these vessels by the 
Government, and not simply permanency of ownership? 

Mr. Nonnts. No; I would not agree to that statement, because that 
means that they could be leased out for 99 years. 

Mr. Surra of Georgia. No; the Senator from Nebraska misunder- 
stands me. 

Mr. Norris. Perhaps I do. 

Mr. Sarru of Georgia. The permanency which the Senator from Ne- 
braska desires is permanency of actual operation of the vessels by the 
corporation? } 

Mr. Norris. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Surg of Georgia. The Senator is not satisfied ert p with the 
permanency of ownership if the vessels are to be leased out 

Mr. Norris. No; I am not satisfied to give this corporation the 
poner to lease out these vessels to various other corporations indefi- 
nitely. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. The Senator, then, differs radically from those 
of us who would vastly prefer an assurance that they would not be 
operated at all. 

Mr. Nornts. If the Senator is in favor of the Government construct- 
ing these vessels and then not operating them, if that is what he means, 
then I do disagree, of course. 

Mr. Surru of Georgia. That is what I mean exactly. I would vastly 
nee an assurance that the Government would never operate them at 
all. 


And, further on, following the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. 
Owen}, I find this: 
Mr. Norris. The Senator, then, would at least favor an amendment 


such as I have suggested to the Senator from Florida, which would, of 
course, be entirely satisfactory to me. The Senator must understand 


that I have no objection to a tempora 
sary. do not know that it ever will 
tingency should arise, if this governmental corporation were operating a 
line of ships and they had no particular use for some vessel and some 
other corporation wanted to lease it to make a trip, as the Senator from 
Florida suggests, I certainly would have no objection to giving them the 
authority to do that; but under the bill as it stands t corporation 
could lease out every one of these ships for 99 years. 

Mr. Suirn of Georgia. Mr. President, not on y is that true, but is it 
not also true that the spirit of this bill contemplates that they shall be 


leased if practicable? 
I think the Senator is perfectly fair, and 


lease if it shall become neces- 
necessary; but if such a con- 


Mr. Norris. I think so. 


Re is the reason I read, to begin with, the message of the Presi- 
ent 


Mr. Suir of Georgia. That is the reason I can vote for the bill. 

Mr. President, the Senator from Georgia in the remarks I 
first read represents not only himself, he is representing not 
only his position, but the position of a number of Senators on 
the other side of the aisle, a number of the Senators who re- 
gard themselves as bound by the caucus resolution. The bill as 
it then stood—the third edition, the second Fletcher substitute 
as it stood on the 26th of January—accorded with the Presi- 
dent’s message. Its fundamertal principle was that ships 
should be bought or built for use by the Government of the 
United States only during the exigency, and that then the Goy- 
ernment should part with them or lease them to others. The 
Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Norris] was contending for a 
modification which would prevent that. That is clear. That is 
what the bill was then. 

Mr. President, that bill, the bill which provided for the ac- 
quisition of ships by the Government to be nominally operated 
by the Government, but with authority to have them operated 
by others, with all the force of the caucus rule behind it, was 
defeated in the Senate, defeated as the result of what you would 
call a filibuster. All those long days and nights we were win- 
ning the fight against that bill, which by the votes of a majority 
of the Senate was condemned. When the Senator from Ar- 
kansas [Mr. CLARKE] moved to recommit the bill and the Sen- 
ate voted not to lay his motion on the table, that bill was dead, 
and dead forever, because by hard labor, by shortening our 
lives, we had won a majority of the Senate against that bill. 
There never was a Democratic majority for it, and there never 
will be. There was never a majority of the Senate for it, and 
there never will be. 

What followed then? The caucus met again, and they are said 
to have secured the probability of certain votes upon this side of 
the aisle: I do not know whether it is true or not, but that is 
stated. By what means? By changing the bill; by rejecting 
from it that fundamental feature as to which the Senator from 
Georgia said that that alone made it possible for him and his 
associates to vote for the bill; by changing it so as to make it 
satisfactory to the Senator from Nebraska; to adopt his view 
and reject the view of the Senator from Georgia, as set forth in 
the colloquy of January 29, which I have just read. The motion 
to instruct the committee that is now before us is in execution 
of that purpose to abandon the old theory and adopt the new; 
and if there ever was a majority for this new plan, which is a 
plan under which the Government will be compelled to go on 
operating these ships unless prevented by some further legisla- 
tion of Congress—if they are to adopt this new and different 
bill, it will not be by a Democratic majority, it will not be be- 
cause the minds and judgment of the majority of the Senate 
have been convinced ; it will be because, for the sake of winning, 
for the narrow and fleeting satisfaction of winning at all costs, 
the advocates of the bill are willing to abandon their deliberate 
and expressed judgment in order to get some votes from men 
who disagree from them absolutely and totally. 

Sir, we are against having legislation upon this vital point 
thrust upon us without the country having an opportunity to 
make up its mind and to be heard upon that new bill. We will 
protest: we will protest in the exercise of our rights and the 
performance vf our duty as representatives of the people of our 
States—and we ought to protest. We will protest in word; we 
will protest in act; we will not permit it, so long as we can 
prevent in accordance with due and orderly parliamentary pro- 
cedure. I should despise myself if I took any other position. 
The real will of this legislative body and the real rights of the 
people of the United States shall not be overrun by a secret 
caucus, supplemented by a bargain, against the conviction of a 
majority of this body, without such loud protests on this side 
of the Chamber that they will be heard and that the people of 
the country will be set to thinking as to whether our constitu- 
tional Government is to be shoved aside and in its place is to 
be substituted an extraconstitutional government by secret dis- 
cussion and minority rule. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from New York 
yield to the Senator from Nevada? 

Mr. ROOT. I do. 
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Mr. NEWLANDS. May I ask the Senator from New York 
whether any of the substitutes presented express the view of 
the minority as to the legislation which is to be had upon this 
subject? 

Mr. ROOT. Mr. President, I will answer the Senator from 
Nevada by saying that during his long and regretted absence 
the minority were subjected to a severity of treatment, against 
which I know his just and kindly nature would have revolted, 
and amendments proposed by the minority to this bill were 
lnid upon the table seriatim, without opportunity for discus- 
sion or even of explanation of their purpose. 

Mr. President, I have nearly finished what I had in mind 
to say. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Mr. President, will the Senator permit 
me another question? 

Mr. ROOT. Yes. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. I observe that a substitute for this bill 
has been prepared by the Senator from Iowa [Mr. CUMMINS] 
and another by the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Lope], 
and I will ask whether either of those bills represents the 
views of the minority as to legislation upon this subject? 

Mr. ROOT. Oh, Mr. President, I could not identify them, 
and I will not stop to do so. I do not know whether they 
represent them or not, and I can not be drawn into a discussion 
as to whether they represent the views of the minority or not. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Mr. President, If the Senator will permit 
me just a word, I will say that it seems to me to be the 
patriotic duty of Congress—— 

Mr. ROOT. Mr. President, I can not yield for the Senator 
from Nevada to make a speech: I must decline to yield further. 

I want to say one word before I sit down about the gravity 
of the fundamental proposition of this bill as it stands now, 
which is permanent Government ownership. I have said some- 
thing about the effect of the steps which the Government of the 
United States has been taking upon the governments and powers 
of the States, but there is a broader field upon which this bill 
trenches. Granting that we are willing to see all the self- 
government of the States disappear and a system established 
under which the Central Government in Washington will be all 
powerful—I say granting that—there is a still more important 
question to which I alluded at the beginning, and that is the 
question whether the people of the United States are ready to 
enter upon a policy of State socialism. 

It has become very common to run to the Government of the 
United States whenever there has been any trouble. I ob- 
served it some years ago in regard to the quelling of disorder. 
I remember when a riot occurred in one of our States which the 
sheriff ought to have quelled with a posse of his county, instead 
of doing his duty, he ran to the State capital and called upon 
the governor to send him the State militia, and the governor, 
instead of doing his duty, came running to the National Capital 
to get the President to send the Federal troops there. I have 
seen it done over and over and over again. The tendency is to 
lose that virile capacity for self-help that made us the Nation 
we are and to lie down on the Government. So with the radium 
bill. There was no real exigency about radium, but it was 
said that radium was a great curative agency, and so they ran 
to the Government to take possession of all the radium. It 
was so with the cotton-purchase bill. There was no exigency 
that is not being disposed of now in good, old American fashion 
by people helping themselves, and yet the first reaction was to 
run to the Government. 

There is a glut in eastbound freight now. It is decreasing. 
It came, in the ordinary course of events, from natural causes, 
ensuing from the war. It was nothing that the ordinary laws 
of human nature would not dispose of, and nothing that they 
are not now disposing of. But they must come running to the 
Government. ‘The Government must help everybody out of 
trouble. Is capital needed, the Government must furnish it. 
Is power needed, the Government must furnish it. Is some- 
body inconvenienced, the Government must prevent it. So the 
Government becomes every day more paternal, and so our peo- 
ple become every day less independent and more reliant upon 
the power of the Government, 

Ah, Mr. President, it was not so that our people was born 
and grew. It was not in reliance upon any Government that 
our fathers faced the terrors of the sea and the forest, and 
fought with hunger and cold and poverty and savage foes, and 
felled the forests, and tilled the soil, and settled the farms, and 
built the factories and the railroads and the great publie works, 
and illustrated and glorified humanity by their works of char- 
ity and benevolence. It was not in reliance upon any Govern- 
ment that the American people grew to full stature, the most 
self-reliant, adaptable, competent, fate-compelling people the 
world ever knew. 


Ah, sir, underlying all this great structure, of more value 
than all our possessions, all the possessions of all the mil- 
lionaires and all the corporations, is the one great quality of 
a free, self-governing people, independent and self-reliant, char- 
acter based upon that Anglo-Saxon liberty that has grown 
for a thousand years, that independence of character that knows 
no superior, that bows to no power—strong, self-helping inde- 
pendence. That is the richest possession of our country; but 
we can lose it. We are beginning to lose it. Every step that I 
have detailed here by which this Central Government is over- 
whelming the governments of the States, every step by which 
the Government is reaching out its paternal hand to help those 
who are too weak or idle or lazy or indifferent to help them- 
selves, is washing away and reducing that great and vital 
quality of individual character on which the perpetuity of our 
liberty, our freedom, depends. 

The habit of lying down on the Government is progressive. 
More and more one yields to it. The habit of calling upon the 
Government for help necessarily involves giving to the Govern- 
ment power—power to interfere with the daily affairs of life; 
power, in the conduct of ocean transportation, to control the 
business of all the men who wish to transport. Every appeal 
for help carries a grant of power. The habit of yielding to power 
destroys independence. The habit of lying down upon Govern- 
ment and invoking its power spoils independence; and for a trifle 
it is proposed to take one more step upon that fatal and easy 
descent to Avernus. Never, Mr. President, until the American 
people have had their chance to say whether they will tread 
that road or not! 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Dlinois. 

Mr, LEWIS. I assume at this time to address myself to 
some of the things just asserted by the learned Senator from 
New York [Mr. Roor] in his complete and copious oration on the 
evils about to be put on the Government by the Democracy. I 
regret that a course of illness has kept me from this body during 
the last three weeks and that I am readily amenable to the charge 
that some things might have happened of which I am ignorant 
from the fact that I have been away. I regret that a conscious- 
ness of physical weakness at this time greatly impairs the con- 
fidence I have in myself to complete an undertaking to which 
I would be glad at least to contribute physical strength. 

I do not feel that I would have essayed to speak in this par- 
ticular debate, certainly not at this time, had I not been strongly 
impressed as I heard the Senator from New York with the 
fact that he was endeavoring to indent upon the public mind 
from an eminent source, which he knew would be paid great 
heed by the press of this country, that a wrongful revolution 
was being undertaken on this side of the Chamber, aided by the 
allies on the other side, all in contravention of the spirit of democ- 
racy, in violation of the purposes of representative government, 
and in defiance of the Constitution of the United States. I have 
yet to see the able Senator from New York rise save to express 
his viewpoint that anything undertaken from this side of the 
Chamber or that which militates even in his imagination or his 
fear against the private benefits so long enjoyed by that coterie 
of men in this country—for whom he with his gifted colleagues 
has been the most valiant and outspoken spokesman—but that 
such has been an offense against decency, a violation against 
honor, and an infraction of the sovereign Constitution. 

For myself, and assuming in no wise to speak for any other 
man, I say to the Senator from New York that he in one 
exclamation is right. The time has struck.” I assert that there 
will be no longer any playing with imaginary distinctions in gov- 
ernment in order to defeat the popular will of its decree at the 
ballot box on the one hand, or the needs of this American 
country for justice on the other. No amount of sophistry born 
from the consciousness of superiority, pampered by its flatterers, 
will impress me to fawn nor to shudder in the presence of these 
aphorisms of oracular wisdom which seemingly can not come 
from any source but New York. 

What is the fear of the Senator from New York? It is, first, 
that we have entered upon an embarkation of an undertaking 
by the National Government in behalf of the people which is in 
violation, as he would have it, of the fundamental doctrines 
upon which this Republic was established. When did the able 
Senator from New York, or those for whom he speaks, become 
conscious of this invasion, or become stung by the wrongs against 
which he inyeighs? Where was the voice raised against the 
Federal Government being invited to aid when the Government 
railroads, so designated—the Union Pacific Railroad, but lately 
the client of the able Senator from New York, the Central 
Pacifie Railway, the Southern and Northern Pacific Railroads— 
through their representatives under Republican administra- 
tions, could step on the floor of this body, corrode its ancient 
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institutions, corrupt its sacred history, and debauch by no- 
torious bribery its Members, in order to obtain Government 
power of a grant of Government railroad privilege and an em- 
pire of land constituting the area of 16 States all belonging to the 
people yet given for the benefit of a few, many of whom located 
at New York and the other States in the East, opposing this 
Government invasion”? These profited in millions and millions 
of money wrung from the people through Government aid, while 
the people were robbed of millions and millions, their institu- 
tions corrupted, their courts defiled, their local lawmaking 
powers flouted and defied. 

Mr. President, when the Government aid could be invoked for 
the private benefit of the select it was highly moral, fittingly 
exemplary, wholly constitutional, and nobly American. Where 
were these conscientious contentions when a favored set of gen- 
tlemen devised the system under a Republican administration 
of a national-bank charter and put the Federal Government be- 
hind these select masters and chosen favorites constituting the 
national bank with a charter and apparent guaranty of the 
Government in which the Government got no benefit, but these 
private beneficiaries boundless wealth? Then it was honorable, 
justifiable, commendable for the Federal Government to be util- 
ized; when it was for the benefit of these select—a few against 
the many, and robbing the masses of America to enrich million- 
aires who afterwards converted their power into the great in- 
surance companies of this country, and debauched the Legislature 
of New York, corrupted the courts of the country, robbed the 
widows of their dower, the children of their inheritance, and 
stamped their violation of law and decency upon this Republic 
to a degree far in excess of that of the era of Crassus or Lucul- 
lus in Rome. It was all right then to enable these beneficiaries 
to fasten their undertaking upon the Nation’s credit, and in 
every wise commendable in its enterprise for them to use the 
National Union and its name for their personal enrichment. 

When did my able friend first conceive these great infamies 
as the result of an undertaking on the part of the Federal Gov- 
ernment? Was it when the able Senator himself, an officer of 
this Government—Secretary of War—ratified the undertaking 
of the Federal Government behind the money-loaning institution 
in the Philippine Islands and put the power of the whole Fed- 
eral Government behind one banking institution and privileged 
it to do business in New York, and the Government of tha 
United States, and under guise of loans to the farmer on his 
land, drew the small pittance from the farmers of the Philip- 
pine Islands under the guise of a governmental beneficiary 
institution—to be appropriated by every exploiter of these igno- 
rant and defenseless people? Was there anything wrong then? 
I can not see from the records that the able Senator then found 
that the Constitution was being violated. 

When an exigency on our country called for the building of 
the Panama Railroad by the Federal Government under the 
Senator’s jurisdiction, at a time when he had both voice and 
power, was there anything then so in violation of the Constitu- 
tion that my able friend carried his duty to the point of ob- 
structing it? Against that slow state of accretion of the en- 
croachments of national power which seems to menace this 
Nation the. Senator rises in the closing days of his eminent 
service to admonish his country; but I do not see from the records 
that the Senator raised his voice against the United States 
building the Panama Railroad with the finances of the United 
States. 

Then, Mr. President, we contemplate a few steps further. It 
was wholly constitutional to create the system of the protective 
tariff in this country and in the name of the Federal Govern- 
ment to lay a heavy hand of tax on the bread of the poor, upon 
the clothing of the humble, upon the industries of the citizen 
in order that from that tax a bounty might be secured in the 
name and by the power of the Federal Government to put in 
the pockets of the favored few, who had long been the bene- 
ficinries of national favoritism—providing they would return 
these favors by giving a part of the riches obtained by Govern- 
ment aid to assist the national Republican elections. Did the 
distinguished Senator from New York at such a time during all 
the glory of his course find it necessary to raise his voice 
against the unconstitutionality of this system? I am unable to 
see that he did, or that he objected to such anywhere on the 
ground that it was invading the rights of the individual or the 
States. 

Now, to the third observation. Says my able friend, the States 
ure losing their heretofore position. Well, if they are, who 
brought it about? When every State in this Union, under the 
education of the fathers to which the Senator refers, sought 
to execute its own policy in the protection of itself against extor- 
tionate railroad rates, it was the class of gentlemen for whom 
the learned Senator speaks who rushed into the Federal courts 
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and, under the claim of being governmental beneficiaries under 
the Féderal Constitution, sought the Federal courts to enjoin 
the State and paralyze its agency in order to prevent it from ex- 
ecuting its local regulation laws, and, claiming the power under 
the Federal Government, obtained decrees from the Federal 
courts which enjoined the local goyernment from exercising con- 
trol of their own local affairs and fastened upon these people a 
form of government that gave to these nonresident beneficiaries 
the right wholly to place these States in thraldom and pillage 
the people and destroy their local institutions, all under the 
theory of Federal interstate commerce. Here was the Federal 
Government’s intrusion, here was the invasion of the power 
which denied the local government the right of protecting their 
own people. 

Can I lay my finger upon any source more potent in these oper- 
ations than was the legal ability of the learned Senator from 
New York himself? Mr. President, the time has come when the 
Federal Government must announce that its real mission now is 
to secure by whatever appropriate means are just and consti- 
tutional that form of relief which the people of this country 
demand for their necessary service and for the complete justice 
for their country. It will matter little indeed in the hours of the 
future that some man may weave from his imagination or evolve 
from his ingenious sophistry some line of distinction which may, 
be ‘urged as a reason why things can not be done, all in order 
to defeat the people doing the things needed by them to be 
done. The time is upon us when the people will ascertain the 
manner in which the right thing can be done, and through their 
representatives in any assembly they will order it by that method 
to be done. The question is not so much Is the thing consti- 
tutional by a standard of the past, obsolete in the present? but 
Is it in harmony with the institutions of the present, unprovided 
for in the past? 

Mr. President, what are the objections being presented? The 
Senator says, behold the minority gathered itself together, and 
in some form of conference or caucus has had a secret and dark 
session somewhere, out of which has ‘been born through some 
Machiayelian process unknown to him and so murky as to be 
‘beyond his clear and penetrating vision, a result designated 
as the shipping bill. Says the Senator, “no opportunity for 
discussion,” “no opportunity for the knowledge of the contents,” 
“no chance for the other side to know what was undertaking,” 
yet in the very same breath this distinguished gentleman, 
though renowned for logic, and who, no doubt, delights in the 
appellation which those like myself are pleased to place upon 
him as of great legal mind—in the same breath my eminent 
friend charges the Democracy with taking its whole secret over 
to the Republicans—Senator Norris, of Nebraska, and Senator 
La FOLLETTE, of Wisconsin—and to those detailing the whole 
plan of action, unfolding the complete design, and seeking 
their cooperation, and obtaining upon the merits of the proposi- 
tion their cooperation. Then with the admission that the propo- 
sition had been so unfolded as to obtain these Senators’ aid, the 
Senator from New York characterizes such result as a trading 
alliance—unholy and obnoxious for its audacity and publicity. 

Mr. President, how different is this form of “ caucus action” 
and “ conference“ from that in which the Senator was but late a 
participant, when one Senator of the name of Aldrich, of Rhode 
Island, after ascertaining what the barons of big and bad busi- 
ness demanded, cracked his whip, and all of the Republican 
old guard sank to their knees, under that kingly rule, obeying 
in “ party solidarity,” what the distinguished ex-President Taft 
designated as the ideal of organization, the acme of statesman- 
ship. Sir, under those years of systematized control, when 
under the order of one man certain Republican Senators yielded 
as the fledglings beneath the curling lash, was the golden age of 
Republican Party domination. But when all of a party in confer- 
ence may gather together to consider the merits of a proposed 
measure, and take it to the whole-souled, large-hearted, patriotic 
nature of any progressive Republican, then it is an “unholy 
undertaking.” 

Yes, Mr. President, the Senator says there can be no reason 
to justify such caucus or conference as has been ours to aid the 
passage of the bill. Yes, when these on this side, with the aid 
of those on the other, according to the merits of the proposi- 
tion, hold a conference-to advocate and pass it, that is a voice 
“violating the Constitution,” “ profaning the Senate,” degrading 
representative government, but when the distinguished Senator 
from New York, with the very able Senator from New Hamp- 
shire [Mr. GALLINGER], leads his fellows into conference through 
some subterranean passage underground of the Capitol, and 
combine together how to defeat the bill—never out in the air, 
never out in the open, never reasoning, never expressed, never 
defined, never detailed, never disclosed—ah, that is statesman- 
ship! That is a glorious undertaking; marvelous in conception, 
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brilliant in design, patriotic in its sinuosities, constitutional in 
all its infamies! [Laughter.] 

Now, Mr. President, where is the logic of the able Senator 
from New York speaking in behalf of those for whom he stands? 
The able Senator says that in this method the income tax was 
passed. Well, I ask my eminent friends on the other side, Are 
you now in favor of repealing the income tax? I pause that one 
of you may rise and condemn the methods of conference and sub- 
sequent results which created the income tax. I pause to give 
you an opportunity to say to your countrymen that you are in 
favor of repealing the income tax that was obtained. 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President 

Mr. LEWIS. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. PENROSE. I am ready to vote for a repeal at any 
time. 

Mr. LEWIS. There never was a doubt in my mind but what 
the distinguished Senator from Pennsylvania, in yiew of what 
we know he represents, would be found always in favor of re- 
pealing anything that laid a tax upon those particular interests 
of which he is known to be the spokesman. 

Mr. PENROSE. I am not in favor 

Mr. LEWIS. The able Senator may rest assured when I 
said I pause I looked at him and felt that of all the Senate he 
would be the man to compensate in that way the great services 
that had come to him from certain sources in the last election. 

Mr. PENROSE. There is no reason for the Senator to make 
that statement. ‘ 

Mr. LEWIS. The able Senator from Pennsylvania has be- 
come the single Senator who said he would vote for a repeal. 
I now ask him, if he would vote for repealing the income tax, 
because he is opposed to the Federal Government levying any 
income tax? 

Mr. PENROSE. As long as the revenues of the Government 
can be adequately provided for by a protective tariff I do not 
consider that an income tax is necessary for Federal revenues. 
It is in the nature of a war tax, and those subjects of direct 
taxation should be left to the great sovereign Commonwealths 
and the great municipalities that have all the modern improve- 
ments and developments to finance and construct. In two 
years from now we will have an adequate protective tariff, a 
restoration of prosperity, an end to all this wildcat experiment 
with the fiscal policy of the United States. 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr, President, has the Senator concluded? 

Mr. PENROSE. I have. 

Mr, LEWIS. I trust he will not leave the Chamber. His 
voice to me and his observations are ever interesting, though 
not instructive. [Laughter.] I trust he may remain. 

Mr. President, then the Senator from Pennsylvania is in favor 
of the repeal of the income tax, because he would have instead 
a protective-tariff tax levied which would take the money from 
the pockets of the people and give it to the barons of Penn- 
sylvania. He is opposed to an income tax, because it levies a 
tax upon these barons, and makes them contribute to maintain 
the Government, out of which they have wrung so many mil- 
lions from the million poor of this country. The reason ap- 
peals to me as the kind of reason it is well may go to the country 
as the only kind that may be offered by any man who desires 
the repeal of the income tax. b i 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President 
visit? VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Illinois 

eld? 

Mr. LEWIS. I yield. 

Mr. PENROSE. I am not opposed to an income tax on prin- 
ciple, and any State that feels it ought to Jevy an income tax 
is justified in doing it. I take the ground that this is a war 
measure, as far as the Federal Government is concerned, and 
that we should first endeavor to raise the expenses of the 
Federal Government from the time-honored excise taxes and 
through the customhouses. The soup line and the bread line 
are sufficient evidence in the city of Chicago to take the founda- 
tion completely from under the statement of the Senator from 
Illinois. 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, the Senator's position is now 
that he does not favor the repeal of the income tax. He merely 
differs as to who shall levy it. His point of view is that we 
need a tariff. 

Mr. President, I could not understand that seemingly blunted 
judgment that thinks it can impose upon the American public 
at this time such apparent hypocrisy as that a protective tariff 
would be a remedy for the depressed business conditions. Mr. 
President, there never was a time in the history of the world 
when there Was such an embargo upon every form of importa- 
tion as could come into a country as is now created by the con- 
ditions of the war. No protective tariff that could be devised in 
the intellect of man could have so succeeded in eliminating 


every feature and nature of importations so completely as 
present conditions. This fact is answer to the Senator, showing 
that it was not the mere presence or the mere absence of a 
tariff, however high he would have it, that could have con- 
tributed to the conditions now apparent all over the world. 
In Chicago it is true 

Mr. PENROSE. Will the Senator allow me? 

Mr. LEWIS. It is true that so long had the condition of pub- 
lic pillage of the poor and of the industries of this country con- 
tinued that the people were awakened; their indignation was 
So great that just as the storm came upon them they called for 
the Democracy to go in against the power that is being felt just 
now because of the heavy hand of tariff-favored masters who 
are able to lay it upon the miserable in order to penalize them 
for having had the liberty of individuality to oppose a wrong, 
that individuality which the Senator from New York lifts his 
voice and his eyes toward heaven as he prays shall continue as 
the inheritance of the independent citizens of our Nation. 
Mr. President, unless the Senator from Pennsylyania desires 
to rejoin me further, I shall resume my reply to the Senator 
from New York. 

Mr. President, the Senator from New York says there has been 
no time for the discussion of this measure. Some of my eminent 
friends over on this side, of the Democracy from the South, 
have expressed—a number of them—considerable differences as 
to the merits of this measure. From those eminent Senators I 
differ; but, in the spirit of their sincerity in their position, of 
course I readily acquiesce. But, Mr. President, they have not 
found it agreeable to utter as their objection such an absurdity 
as that the country has not had time or opportunity to express 
itself on this measure. i 

The Senator from New York has just inveighed against the 
theory of the referendum. How else would he have the country 
express itself except by the very theory which he says violates 
the Constitution and is an infraction upon the theory of the 
Republic denying representative government and giving a death- 
blow to the integral life dividing the three coordinate branches 
of the Government? Says the Senator, The people have never 
expressed themselves on this bill.” Says the able Senator, The 
people have given no directions upon this measure.” 

Now I answer the Senator, and I say nor have the people 
expressed themselyes upon the laws of neutrality which he 
asks be enforced. They have had no time to express them- 
selves as to what or what not should be our course in regard to 
the war in Europe. They have not taken time during the war 
to consider the duty of America toward Europe by first having 
the question submitted to the American public through the bal- 
lot box. The officials selected in the last election by the people 
under the Constitution are ordained to exercise their discretion 
and their judgment upon any and all emergencies as they arise. 
It is for such that confidence is placed in the judgment of 
patriotic men. 

Mr. President, neither had America a chance to pass its opin- 
ion upon the resolution supported by the Senator from New 
York in the matter of our occupation of Vera Cruz, which, if 
passed, might have plunged the country into war, drenched 
Mexico with blood, overcoming the nation in devastation, and 
wrecking the future of her people, as well as of our own, asa 
peace-loving and peace-abiding people; yet the Senator felt 
the conditions justified his resort to such a measure, which was 
the exercise of a form of discretion of a Senator in an emer- 
gency as he saw it at the hour of arising. When has the coun- 
try had an opportunity, at such an hour as this, to have sub- 
mitted to it for consideration every emergency that has arisen in 
government such as that which concerns us, unhappily, in this 
Nation at this hour? There is no reason in the argument; there 
is no logic in it; and the able Senator from New York can find 
no foundation in it as a justification for the position he has as- 
sumed against this measure and against the policy of providing 
relief to the people from the monopoly of shipping masters and 
shipowners. 

Mr. President, I now wish to make answer to certain objec- 
tions urged by the Senator and his colleagues to the merits of 
the bill. I may be charged through the public press, through its 
representatives, of saying that which possibly I should have 
been admonished was not a cautious expression, but, speaking 
for myself, I now desire to reply to one of certain objections 
which have been urged against this measure. 

First, I take the words of the Senator from New York, 
which we will accept as the hub around which others build the 
periphery of their arguments. It is that in buying these ships 
we buy a fight; that in obtaining these ships we obtain a 
quarrel. My honorable opponents, I ask you by what logic do 
you arrive at that result? Is that urged with a view cf frighten- 
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ing: the opposition from undertaking to relieve the just needs of 
the people, while you who have opposed’ the measure serve your 
purpose in serving those who are benefited by cutting off any 
legitimate competition. upon the sea and maintaining their 
evil monopoly that has so long: prevailed; while you cause 
the farmers’ grain to rot in the bins, the cotton to fall in 
Prices in the market, the products of the manufacturers to 
waste for want of'a market, and the army of soup men, to which 
the Senator from Pennsylvania refers, forced to multiply be- 
cause of lack of employment, due to the fact that we can not 
sell our merchandise because we have no method to send them 
to the markets desiring them? Senators, making the objection 
of war, where do you get this argument? x 

Senators, where will be the difference in the risk of war—if 
such will follow the buying of ships—if instead of our purchas- 
ing the ships the $9,000,000 proposed’ by you to be voted as 
subsidy shall go into the pockets of favorites, for whom the able 
Senator and his colleagues speak, then the ships be purchased 
by these subsidized fayorites and be launched upon the waters, 
carrying such cargo as shall be deemed by belligerents to be 
contraband? Where will be the difference if such a ship should 
be wrongfully seized, so far as the duty of your country is 
concerned? Will she not be as readily involved then in con- 
flict as if the ship were owned by ourselves? Will we hesitate 
to protect the American citizen owning his property any less 
than we would protect the Government owning its property if 
there should be a violation of the rights of an American citizen 
who owned or operated the ship? Would there be any differ- 
ence of conduct on the part of our Government than would be 


pursued toward our Government itself if it were the owner of 


the ship? On the other hand, if it were a mere private citizen, 
without regard to whether or not he was the beneficiary of 
& subsidy, who owned the ship and put it out upon the waters 
and its rights were violated, would there be any less duty on 
the part of our Government to go to the resene of the owner 
of that ship than there would have been had it been owned 
. by the Government itself and operated under the agency of a 
private corporation or by a Government subsidized company? 

In what way do you distinguish, my honorable opponents, 
that we invite war in one system more than in another? Shall 
you give it out to the Nation that you would favor allowing a 
private owner, for whom you speak, to have his rights violated 
and have wrongs inflicted upon him and no action to be taken 
by your Government to defend it? Our position as to him 
would be, and must ever be, that he was an American citizen. 
As such he would have our guardianship and protection. 

Mr. President, in 1846—if I do not mistake the date of his- 
tory—when. English property was seized in Grecian ports, and 
one of the owners demanded redress from Greece and a guar- 
anty from the then guarantors of Greece—Russia and France 
Palmerston, then premier of England, in support of his demand 
delivered his famous’ speech in Parliament upon the theory that 
it was sufficient; whether the property was under the direction 
of: Government or not; that it was the property of an English 


citizen; and turning his address under the very famous title of 


oitis Romanus sum, he said it was but converting it from “ I am 
u Roman citizen” to T am an Englishman.” 
We in America respond that if any American owns any ship 
that puts out upon the waters of the world's sea in the discharge 
of legal duties that it owes to this country in complete obedience 
to law, and any people anywhere see fit to assail that vessel in 
violation of international law, it will not matter to us whether it 
is owned by the Government or by the beneficiaries of a subsidy 
from the Government, or by private persons; it will be defended 
and protected upon the theory that its owner is an American 
citizen! If these ships purchased by us under this bill shall be 
launched upon the water, clearly within their rights, clearly 
within the law, and set sail to foreign ports, we will neither be 
alarmed now by the frightening admonitions of the distinguished 
Senator who summons up a picture of danger and disaster to 
dissuade us from coming to the relief of our oppressed people, 
nor in that other form, coming through threatening cables from 
foreign countries that would attempt to intimidate us under 
terror from the duty this Congress owes America as an Ameri- 
can Nation and to American citizens as citizens of the United 
States. If it shall come that these ships of our people, under 
their rights, are put upon the sea and sent forth to execute their 
mission in behalf of America, they will execute that mission if 
they have to be convoyed by an American cruiser or a battle- 
ship, There is neither cowardice nor chrinking when the duty 
is imposed upon America as an American Nation to act in behalf 
of an American citizen. Let there be no distinction attempted in 
this body to go out to the world that America draws any line 
of demarcation between the duty she owes her humblest citizen 
with his humble craft, obeying the law of the land, and the most 


fleet under the control and orders of the Government 
of the United States. 

Then, my fellow Senators, where are the fears which you 
express as against. this bill founded on any different basis from 
those which would obtain against any other form of American 
ownership of vessels owned by an American, put upon the seas 
by an American, and sent out under an American flag obeying 
the laws of America? Sirs, we want no quarrel with any people 
anywwhere—we will do much to the loss of our own: commercial 
advantage to avoid complication or conflict. But, sir, if in the 
discharge of our obligations to serve the American: people we 
are forced to conflict to maintain our rights, as Americans we 
will not shirk the obligation; and to all the world we announce 
peace, if possible; but American rights to American citizens by 
whatever course necessary! Then with this knowledge, let those 
who contemplate an attempt to intimidate us beware! 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr: President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Illinois 
yield to the Senator from Noith Carolina? 

Mr. LEWIS: I yield to the Senator from North Carolina for 
a question. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I should like to make a suggestion to the 
Senator just at this point in his argument in regard to the bill. 
we have recently passed providing for the admission of ships to 
American registry, and which had support to some extent on. 
the other side, and against which the argument to which the 
Senator from Illinois is now replying was not made. Since the 
passage of that act there has happened what we all knew would 
happen and what was said upon this floor would happen—and 
the votes that were cast upon the other side and upon this side 
were with full knowledge that it would happen; and it was 
passed after the declaration of war, after the war conditions 
were similar to those now obtaining since we passed that act 
there has been transferred to the American flag ships that had 
theretofore flonted the Belgian flag, ships that had theretofore 
floated the English flag. The purchase of those ships stands 
upon no different basis than the purchase by the proposed cor- 
poration of a ship that may now be floating the English flag or 
the Belgian flag, with a. view of. transferring the vessel to the 
American flag. 

Mr. O’GORMAN. Mr. President 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, I accept the suggestion of the 
Senator from North. Carolina, and now I yield to the Senator 
from New York for an interrogatory. 

Mr. O'GORMAN. Mr. President, the Senator from North, 
Carolina has just said that there is no difference in principle 
between the ships that were covered by the emergency registry: 
act of August of last year and the ships to be purchased under 
the. pending bill if it becomes a law. There isa vast difference, 
which will be appreciated by the Senator when I call his atten-. 
tion to it. Under the registry act of. August of last year we. 
simply permitted the then American owners of ships to trans- 
fer the ships to the American flag. This bill contemplates at 
this time, while hostilities. are pending; the purchase of ships 
belonging to belligerents. It presents an entirely different: 


situation, in my judgment.. 


Mr. SIMMONS.. Mr. President, if the Senator from Ilinois 
will pardon. me 3 

The VICE. PRESIDENT. Does: the Serator- from Illinois 
yield to the Senator from:North Carolina? ' 

Mr. LEWIS. L. yield. again to such interrogatory as the: 
Senator from: North Carolina may desire to submit. 

Mr. SIMMONS. We made no such distinction as the Sena- 
tor has mentioned. We provided that any American citizen: 
might purchase a ship constructed either in this country or 
abroad, and that that ship should be admitted to American 
registry. We did not say it had to be owned by an American 
citizen before the act was passed, but we provided that if he 
subsequently acquired the ownership of a vessel, whether it: 
belonged to a-citizen of this country at the time of the purchase: 
or belonged to a citizen of any other country at the time of 
the purchase, whether it floated the flag of Belgium or of Ger- 
many or of any other nation or country in the world, if he ac- 
quired the title to it, then he was entitled to registration under 
the law which we passed. 

Mr. O'GORMAN.. Mr. President, that is substantially true 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Illinois 
yield further to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. LEWIS. I yield: to such further interrogatory as the 
Senator from New York desires to make. 

Mr; O’GORMAN. What the Senator from North Carolina has 
stated is substantially true as far as it goes; but it was dis- 
tinctly asserted upon the floor of the Senate, and contradicted, 
I think, by no one, that the American owner of a ship flying 
‘a foreign flag could, without question, transfer the ship to an 
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American flag, because he owned the ship before hostilities 
began; and the opinion was repeatedly expressed that the 
American citizen who purchased a vessel under the registry act 
would take it with the chances of seizure upon the high seas. 
Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, the able Senator from New 
York, I must say, is slightly in error 
Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President 


Mr. LEWIS. Pardon me. Does the Senator from North 
Carolina desire to interrupt further? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I may want to say something further, 

Mr. LEWIS. Does the Senator wish to respond now? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Not at all. : 

Mr. LEWIS. I will say, if I may be permitted, although 
knowing that the Senator from New York did not address the 
interpellation to me, that the junior Senator from New York 
is slightly in error in his quotation as to the meaning of the law 
and its language. As I understand, there is but one question, 
and that question is this: If a ship in an American port is sold 
to this Nation or to any citizen of the Nation, and the sale is made 
in good faith, there ends the whole question. The able Senator 
from New York, both Senators from New York, as well as 
others, will recall—and I can not but pause at this time to pay 
my tribute of praise to the address, a portion of which I read, 
delivered by the Senator from Montana [Mr. WatsH] touching 
the question of neutrality and violations of it—but, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I invite the attention of the able Senator from New York 
right now, and of those interested, to this fact, that as early as 
the time of Cushing as Attorney General our Government, in 
six opinions of the Attorneys General, has supported the view 
I urge. This is supported by the United States Supreme Court 
in the case of the Georgia—Seventh Wallace 

Mr. COLT. Mr. President—— 

Mr. LEWIS. In a moment I will yield to the Senator with 
pleasure—laid down the proposition that the question was one 
of bona fides; that if a man bought a ship at such time for the 
purpose of a ruse, merely to aid one of the belligerents, of course 
it would be interdicted; but if it was a real sale, if it was a 
legitimate one, the aspect of the matter would be entirely 
different. 

The London conference only touched that subject, in addition, 
by simply adding that the burden of proof was upon the one 
who asserted in time of conflict bona fides; but the dis- 
tinguished Senator now on his feet [Mr. Corr], known as a re- 
nowned jurist, and the junior Senator from New York [Mr. 
O’GorMAN], also very eminent both as a jurist and as a lawyer 
of later practice, will recall that that rule is born of the doc- 
trine merely of good faith in any form of transfer, such as that 
if a man about to fail in business shall sell some property of his 
or his business the burden of proof is upon him to show that he 
did not know he was in such failing circumstances in order that 
he would not be charged with conspiring to defraud his credi- 
tors in the distribution of the assets. That is the theory, as I 
understand it. I now yield for a moment to the Senator from 
Rhode Island. 

Mr. COLT. Mr. President, I merely wanted to ask the Sena- 
tor from Illinois a question, 

Mr. LEWIS. I yield for an interrogatory. 

Mr. COLT. The bill provides that the Government shall pur- 
chase ships. I should like to ask the Senator, from an inter- 
national standpoint, whether there is not a distinct difference 
between the purchase by the Government of a ship from a 
belligerent and the purchase by a citizen of a ship from a 
belligerent? May I not say, in reference to that, that the 
Government is bound by neutrality; that the citizen has no 
neutral duty; that it is not a question of the bona fide transfer 
about which so much has been said, but it rises above that, 
when you come to the Government, to the general principle 
whether it is aiding one side or the other or is an act of 
neutrality on the part of the Government or a Government- 
controlled corporation to purchase a ship of a belligerent. I 
merely wanted to ask the Senator if he did not recognize that 
there was a difference between a citizen, a subject, purchasing 
aa and the Government of the United States purchasing a 

p 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, in the first place the able 
Senator discloses either that he has not read the bill, or, having 
read it, that he has forgotten the distinctions the bill discloses. 
The bill does not provide that the Government shall purchase 
any ships. It provides for the organization of a private cor- 
poration which would be exactly like one to whom a subsidy 
of money had been given, as advocated by many eminent gentle- 
men on the other side, and this private company becomes the 
purchaser, not the Government. If we assume from the Sena- 
tor’s remark that the Government must stand behind it upon 
the theory of being in loco parentis, which I assume is in the 
mind of the Senator, my answer is this: 


The Government is under the obligation of neutrality, but 
the Government is not under obligation of neutrality as a mere 
shallow, intangible, invisible thing called government. It is a 
trustee for the thing he says owes no neutrality—the citizen. 
It is the citizen who is neutral. The Government is the mere 
voice of the combined citizen; and, after all, it is but the same 
thing. It is the neutrality of conduct and voice by those who 
can and do conduct and express voice, to wit, the citizens of the 
neutral country. 

Mr. COLT. Mr, President, I should like to ask the Senator 
another question. 

Mr. LEWIS. I yield to an interrogatory. 

Mr. COLT. Has the Government, through this corporation 
which it is proposed to organize, any control over the opera- 
tion of these ships through the shipping board? 

Mr. LEWIS. I answer the Senator that I hope it has. For 
myself, I would not support a measure which provided other- 
wise. 

Mr. COLT. If the Government has control, either directly 
or indirectly, is it not bound by the rules of neutrality, and 
can it in any manner aid one side or the other of the belliger- 
ents and maintain neutrality? 

Mr. LEWIS. My answer is, Mr. President, that if the Gov- 
ernment is interested and expects even to supervise, among 
other things it would supervise would be obedience to the laws, 
whether those laws were the navigation laws applicable to the 
port of New York, as the vessels steamed out or steamed in, or 
the international laws applicable to the ports of the world. I 
say to the able Senator that his argument applies to any 
citizen. The duty of our Government to observe the operations 
of any railroad under the interstate- commerce act, to prevent 
it or any ship carrying ammunition in violation of the law, 
to prevent it violating neutrality, is just the same if it is 
owned by private persons as if it belonged to the Government 
or was supervised by the Government. There is no difference 
as to the obligation or duty. 

Mr. COLT. I should like to ask the Senator a further ques- 
tion: Has the Government, under international law, any power 
to prevent a citizen from purchasing an interned ship? A 
citizen is bound in the first instance by municipal law; and in 
the absence of any international law on that subject a citizen 
has a perfect right to buy an interned ship, the same as he has 
to transport contraband goods. The Government has no power 
over him and no responsibility in regard to neutrality with 
respect to that act, except as it violates some international 
law. > 

Mr. LEWIS. I will say to the able Senator that he is wrong 
in two respects, as I see it, respecting his judgment greatly as 
I do. 

First, the mere fact that a ship is interned does not render 
that ship at all a ship in violation of any law. The owner 
may have consented to internment to escape charter obligations. 
Being interned merely means that it is immured somewhere for 
some reason; but it does not become in any respect whatever, by 
merely being interned, the subject of a foreign country or the 
object of belligerency. If the able Senator meant to say a ship 
of a belligerent country, then I take his question, and I say, if 
he means a ship of a belligerent country the title of which is 
being held by the belligerent country or a citizen of such, I an- 
swer that no citizen of our country could get the benefits of the 
registration of that ship if it were in violation of the neutrality 
laws, because it would be presumed that the officers of the Gov- 
ernment would not permit him so to violate the law. Therefore 
he would get no benefit of the purchase if he were so foolhardy 
as to undertake it. 

Second, I answer my able friend that he is in error, unless I 
am greatly in error upon my understanding of international 
law, in saying that the obligation is any different upon the citi- 
zen as such and the Government as such. The only difference 
is that the Government serves as the agency to enforce the citi- 
zen’s obedience, and I must respectfuliy urge that it is a mere 
difference between Government and citizen as to the thing upon 
which the foreign government operates. It can not operate 
upon the individual citizen of a foreign country, and can only 
operate upon the agency for the individual citizen, to wit, his 
organized society, called government. 

Now, Mr. President, unless the Senator from Rhode Island 
has some other interrogatory, I move toward the close of my 
observations. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President 

Mr. LEWIS. I yield to the Senator from North Carolina for 
an interrogatory. 

Mr. SIMMONS. As the Senator had finished the point he 
was making and was about to reach his conclusion, I should 
like to place in the Record the act to which I referred a little 
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while ago, known as the registry act. The act, as amended, 
would read as follows: 

Any seagoing vessels, whether steam or sail, which have been cer- 
tified by the Steamboat-Inspection Service as safe to carry dry and 
perishable cargo, wherever built, and which are to engage in trade 
with foreign countries or with the Philippine Islands, etc, being 
wholly owned by citizens of the United States or corporations organ- 
ized and chartered under the laws of the United States or of any State 
thereof, the president and managing directors of which shall be citizens 
of the United States, or corporations organized and chartered under 
the laws of the United States or of any State thereof, the president 
and managing directors of which shall be citizens of the United States, 
and no others, may be registered as directed in this title. 

There is not a word in it that limits the right of an American 
citizen to buy a ship from any person whatsoever. 

Mr. O'GORMAN. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to 
me just for a question? 

Mr. LEWIS. I yield to the Senator from New York for an 
interrogatory. 

Mr. O'GORMAN. I should like to ask the Senator from North 
Carolina if a single ship has been purchased by an American 
citizen under the provisions of the registry act? 

Mr. SIMMONS. No; not so far as I know. I am not ad- 
yised about that. 

Mr. LEWIS. I yield to the Senator from North Carolina 
for an interrogatory. ° 

Mr. SIMMONS. But I am advised about this—that certain 
ships belonging to great corporations in this country that were 
flying the flag of another country at the time this act was 
passed have been transferred to the American flag. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President 

Mr. LEWIS. I yield to the Senator from Georgia for an in- 
terrogatory. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. The interrogatory will be a reply 
to the question of the Senator from New York. I thought the 
Senator from North Carolina had finished. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I had not quite finished. 

Mr. LEWIS. I yield to the Senator from North Carolina for 
an interrogatory. ; 

Mr. SIMMONS. At the time we passed that act we were 
not expecting that the ships of foreign citizens that were then 
flying foreign flags would be admitted to registry under the 
act; but it was the expectation that other American citizens 
who did not then own any ships at all would be attracted by 
the new conditions we created by this act, and that they would 
buy ships, interned or otherwise, wherever they could get them 
at the best price in the open market, and that those ships would 
be admitted and were entitled to be admitted to registry under 
this act. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I rise to a point of order. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from New Hampshire 
will state his point of order. 

Mr. GALLINGER. The point of order is this: I should like 
information as to whether it was an interrogatory or a question 
that the Senatpr from North Carolina asked? [Laughter.] 

Mr. SIMMONS, I refer the Senator from New Hampshire to 
the Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. LEWIS. I reply that, not being an adept in lexicography, 
at this particular moment I shall not enter into that field of 
analysis. I leave it to the splendid capacity of the eminent 
alienist from New Hampshire. [Laughter.] 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President—— 

Mr. LEWIS. I yield to the Senator from Georgia for an 
interrogatory. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. As I understood the question of the 
Senator from New York, it was not limited to whether interned 
yessels had been bought by private citizens who had not before 
owned vessels, 

Mr. GORMAN. It was not limited. 

Mr. LEWIS. I yield to the Senator from New York for an 
interrogatory only. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Then, I wish to answer the Sena- 
tor’s question, as I thought it might be of interest just at this 
time. Private citizens who did not before own vessels have 
bought during the past 60 days, within my knowledge, vessels 
that fly the flag of Great Britain, transferred those vessels to 
the flag of the United States under American registry, carried 
them to Bremen with the consent of the German Government, 
discharged their cargoes, and returned home with German car- 
goes without interruption. 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, having accepted the interroga- 
tories of all the Senators, and realizing that they have had the 
courtosy to answer them for themselves, it would be a work of 
supererogation for me to enter upon further reply. [Laughter.] 
I return to my speech. I desire to thank the Senators who 
have been courteous enough to allow me to make these yield- 
ings without imposing upon me the literal effect of a ruling 


which, however right, is uct without its embarrassments to 
tie one who is on his feet. I must come to the conclusion that 
I am occupying the time of my colleagues longer than I had 
expected. I thank them for the attentive audience they are 
giving me. 

Mr. President, as I review the observations of the Senator 
from New York in my mind, as I remember them, not wishing 
to do injustice to anyone, I quote them with the consciousness 
that I may not remember them accurately. I wish to refer to 
what the Senator paid great heed to, and that is the chambers 
of commerce. 

The Senator said there was a meeting in Washington of the 
chambers of commerce, and that a majority of its number de- 
cided adversely upon consideration of this bill. 

The Senator from Mississippi [Mr. WILHAus!] recalls to my 
attention that the Senator from New York refers to all the 
chambers, the National Chamber of Commerce, I fancy. Mr. 
President, I have this to say: It may be true that that body 
of gentlemen decided adversely to the bill, but what of it? 
There is in this country ever to be found a set of gentlemen 
who always know more about the legislation than the legis- 
lators who frame and shape it and who never fail to express 
their judgment wherever opportunity affords them the chance. 
Now, with great respect to the chambers of commerce, I see 
my able friend, the distinguished junior Senator from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. Werexs], and I invite his attention to what I 
now say. What confidence can we put in these reports and 
recommendations from chambers of commerce, however well 
they mean? The junior Senator from Massachusetts read to 
this body from that very source, the Chamber of Commerce of 
Boston, its condemnation of the Panama Railroad as an ad- 
venture and its denunciation of that railroad as a losing ad- 
venture, showing how little these commercial bodies really 
know of the Government operations. Promptly the officials of 
the Panama Railroad returned a reply showing that the Boston 
Chamber of Commerce in its resolutions was wrong in its facts, 
misstated its premises, was unjustified in its conclusions, and 
wholly in error according to reports of the Federal Government 
as recorded here in its annals at Washington. 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President—— 

Mr. LEWIS. I yield for an interrogatory to my friend from 
Massachusetts. 

Mr. WEEKS. I wish to ask the Senator in what respect the 
statement made by the Boston Chamber of Commerce was in 
error? 

Mr. LEWIS. I have the record here and I will put it in the 
Recorp. In three respects: First, by stating that the road 
had been a failure. Second, by stating that it had been a losing 
venture. Third, by stating that the Government operations 
had been responsible for all these results. 

I will make them as an addenda to my remarks. 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President, not in the Senator’s time but 
in my own time, I think I can prove that all three of those 
statements are correct. 

Mr. LEWIS. I shall be glad to hear from the Senator about 
that question, but I now say to him that if there be no objec- 
tion, I will introduce in my remarks, for the Recorp, a letter 
sent by a department specifically replying to those resolutions 
that the chamber of commerce adopted. I will introduce them 
in my remarks so that the Senator may have them in the 
Recorp, upon which he may address his observations to my 
addenda. 

But now, Mr. President, if these chambers of commerce to 
which the able Senator from New York alluded have made 
observations against the bill, of course I am not willing to 
accept the idea that these chambers of commerce are like the wise 
men of whom we are told in the Holy Scriptures had all wis- 
dom born in them, and with them it will die. I can not overlook 
the fact that many of these gentlemen were honest in their abso- 
lute opposition to the bill, for two reasons: One was, they come 
in large numbers from the coast cities, where the private trans- 
portation companies have their influences, and are naturally 
influenced against the competition of any other company. Sec- 
ondly, they are honestly opposed to the opening by the Govern- 
ment of enterprises of this kind, because they really feel that 
any undertaking by the Government intrenches upon the divi- 
dends to be paid by these private institutions, which, of course, 
have their investments in the different concerns represented 
very largely by these gentlemen who came to serve as the repre- 
sentatives of the chambers of commerce. Thus, we will not 
overlook the personal interest that makes it absolutely impos- 
sible for these agencies to be impartial or correct in their judg- 
ment; and therefore I can not agree with the Senator from 
New York that their judgment should be binding upon the legis- 
lative body whose members are sent here by the people to 
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investigate the subject in all of its relations and ramifications 
and reach their conclusions upon the basis of abstract justice. 

Mr. President, I have no other allusion to that subject. I 
now return to the concluding portion of the Senator’s speech. 

I recognize the Senator from New York as speaking that 
sentiment which is lately held by a large number of gentlemen 
of his party, and that is that wherever this Government attempts 
any undertaking on behalf of the people through the agencies 
of the Government it should be promptly obstructed and de- 
feated, not because it is unconstitutional, not because it vio- 
lates the fundamental lines of demarcation in government, but 
because it does offer opportunity of competition with private 
enterprise that heretofore enjoyed monopoly of privilege. 

Mr. President, the able Senator from New York concluded 
his, observations by saying that the people of this country will 
control their own Government. I answer the able Senator 
that since they beheld his performance in Chicago, in the Na- 
tional Republican convention, and the conduct of that conven- 
tion and its. results, they have taken control of their own Goy- 
ernment. They are now for the first time since the Civil War 
controlling their own Government, and it is beeause of just 
such performances as the Payne-Aldrich tax bill and the Al- 
drieh currency bill. This latter measure that sought to put the 
Government behind the favored few, that they might issue money 
upon their promissory notes, and repress entirely the price of the 
labor and toil of every citizen of this country while they en- 
riehed themselves upon the usurious rates they charged the 
farmer upon his farm, the toiler in his factory, and the laborer 
in his mill by authority of the National Government and a Re- 


the people have seen that the time has come when they shall 
possess themselves of their Government, and. they have now, 
under a Demoeratic administration, preceeded to accomplish 
this fact. 

Mr. President, the time has gone by when the people can be 
deluded by the speeious argument upon governmental distinc- 
tions, that they have no right to do for themselves that which 
it is their right to do to repair a wrong. In the heart of the 
American Nation is the decree that that which is for their wel- 
fare shall by the people be executed. 

Senators, there are but two forms of separate government 
now recognized by geographical or constitutional limitation— 
one, the nation; the other, the municipality. The conditions 
arising in the last 20 years have wiped out those intermediate 
legislative lines of State and Nation as before existing. The Su- 
preme: Court of the United States assumes to hold the local stat- 
ute of Kansas unconstitutional, that merely forbade a: man to be 
discharged from his employment in Kansas because he was a 
labor-union man, They assumed to sit in judgment upon the 
State of Kentucky and hold her statute unconstitutional that 
sought to protect her people against a trust monopoly. In many 
other instances of this nature the Federal Government has wiped 
out the States as sovereign political governments. This has 
been done under Republican doctrine and Republican policy— 
Federal intrusion upon and Federal invasion of State power. 

Sirs, this Republican invasion and degradation has been accom- 
plished in order to serve with favoritism the few who defy law. 
The Democracy now will convert this new power of usurpation 
to accomplish justice to the many. It will now appropriate the 
privilege to assure through this power that justice may be done: 
the citizen, opportunity of prosperity given to the: Nation, and 
full relief against oppression afforded to the people. Sir, the 
people have reached this judgment that whatever is necessary 
to their welfare shall be done by whatever government is nec- 
essary to execute it. Wherever it can be done by the local gov- 
ernment wholly within local limitations, there only it ought to 
be done; but where a local government ean not give it and it is 
necessary to extend beyond. the local power in order to achieve 
the relief, then there it shall be done by and through whatever: 
agency of constitutional government is accessible for the pur- 
pose, 

Mr. President, the Senator from New York adverted to the at- 
tempt of the southern Members to meet by a relief measure 
the unprecedented cotton situation of their States. That meas- 
ure was by their conscience and heart justified because of the 
emergency which had settled upon their people in great dis- 
tress. 


Mr. President, during the Spanish-American War, during the 
war between Germany and France in 1871, during the war in 
1883 between France and China, the conditions then set upon our 
country were unusual From these grew many unusual needs. 
These were met be emergency measures. In every emergency 
of this kind there arise exceptional instances which must be 
treated with wisiom and justice. This was the adjudication 
of the Supreme Court of the United States in the greenback 


decisions, in the income: tax decisions, and in every instance 
where national conyulsion had shaken the Nation from its 
fixed foundations, embedded in peace. 

Mr. President, it is that situation with which we are now con- 
fronted, and so far as I am concerned I am quite prepared to 
meet the new existing emergency upon my country and my, 
people. Iam ready for it because it has come upon our people; 
forced upon them. Now, sir, for their self-defense they are 
forced for their self-preservation to adopt whatever course by, 
any agency that can legally accomplish their relief. This 
condition has been ayailed of that the people may have 
their rights and preserve their heritage from the gripping hand 
of persecution and the clutch. of strangling monopoly and crush- 
ing power. 

Mr. President, where is the man who can justify before his 
country or his constituents a position at this time that will deny 
the farmer a chance to sell his cotton and his grain at the high- 
est price in the markets which need his product? Where is 
the Senator who ean justify his opposition to a measure which 
offers opportunity of serving the manufacturers and workmen 
by sending the product of their workmanship and labor abroad, 
where there is a demand? Who of you will decline to give op- 
portunity to the thousands. of idle now in the streets, who 
would have employment if you but make opportunity for sell- 
ing the results of their labor? Who among us wishes to im- 
poverish the people of his home and bankrupt the Treasury of 
his country? I am sure there are none. Each man as he 


Ustens to the dictates of his heart answers with me, There are 
none who could do such a thing. 
publican administration. Mr, President, beholding these things, | 


To. you, Senators from the South who have departed from 
your party, I speak. You differ on a distinction of theory. Ad- 
mitting you are right, will not your patriotism direct you to 
waive the pride of personal opinion in order that you could co- 


operate in the great objects of relief of humanity which this 


bill has as its object? My colleagues, every pulse of my heart 
beats for my fellow comrades of the South. I recall the history 
of the degradation with which you were visited by Republican 
administrations in the dark days of the South’s desolation.. Mr. 
President, when I saw certain of my distinguished southern 
friends: on this: floor in opposition to this measure and giving 
comfort to the enemy and service to the persecutors of their 
people; I thought of their children and the miseries they had 
to undergo, before all the world at the hand of these Repub- 
liean masters, who these well-meaning but mistaken southern 
colleagues of mine support in their opposition to justice and 
Democracy. For myself, Senators, I can not refuse the relief to 
my fellow citizens, crying their distress; nor can I forget those 
who put on your people in the hour of their despair the crown 
of sorrows; nor can I ever desert the interests of those who 
were visited with disgrace snd political persecution by those 
who now ally themselves with you, when the object is the de- 
struction of your cause and the cause of Democracy. My south- 
ern colleagues, you know my feelings. I can say to you, as 
Ruth to Naomi: 

Entreat me not to leave thee, nor to cease from following after thee. 
Pepi ana BE eee 

e —and. 
vil I die and tie buried also. = F. 5 = 

Senators, Democrats, view the situation we have created! 
There will not be a country in Europe, governed by kings and 
monarehs and which has been sneering at the effort of democ- 
racy in its struggle for self-government, that will not delight 
in the dishonor and humiliation you would put om your Presi- 
dent by your mistaken course. There is not an opponent on the 
Republican side who will not greet with laughter the defeat of 
a Democratic measure by Democrats—through their own dis- 
affection and dissension. 

Demoeratic Senaters, I bring to your reflection as I leave 
you the lesson from the picture of the Conquerors, by Coutoure. 
You reeall the canvas in the Louvre. In the front ground are 
to be seen Hannibal, Cæsar; Pompey, and Napoleon. Behind 
them the outlines of the determined and cruel countenances of 
the despotic rulers who follow in the wake of the military mur- 
derers. They sit astride: their caparisoned steeds. They stretch 
across the middle of the roads and fill the spaces on the broad 
highways: with their crushing advance. Just beyond them, 
crouching: in shuddering groups; the miserable poor and the de- 
fenceless, beholding that it is but a mement distant when they 
are to be the victims of this merciless march and fall beneath 
the: iron-shod feet of those who are to be driven over them. 
Behind: the hedges and near the side of this merciless array 
stand men who had but lately been opponents and in coufliet. 
One was in blue and the other in the blouse of red. They were 
known as the blues and the reds—they were hereditary foes 


and had been set upon each other by the masters, that advun- 
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tage might be taken of their division and self-destruction, forced 
upon them by those whose interest it was to divide them that 
they might be overcome and by the hands of each other beaten 
down. These two—the blue and the red—saw these masters 
riding over their countrymen and on their way to further deso- 
lation of the land of their fathers. Then they moved out from 
their hiding place, and the blue, turning to the red, said: “ My 
brother, why do we fight? Which way is your way?” The 
red replies: Mine’s the other way from those who trample our 
kindred. For, as they ride over those they will turn to ride 
over us.“ The blue answers: “ True, if their way be ahead, ours 
is the other way—for our children, who have been hungered; 
for our wives, who have been dishonored ; for our country, which 
has been stripped and pillaged.” Then, both together, with 
their faces lifted to the heavens above, strike hands and made 
the vow, in response to the call of their beloved ones, saying: 
“If the persecutors move one way, ours must be the other; 
then, brother, together we march for home, for children, for 
country.” 

So say I to you. You see the way your persecutors go—ours 
is the other way; then we, too, together for home, for children, 
for country! [Applause in the galleries—suppressed by the 
Chair.] 

ADDENDA. 

Under permission granted to-day I herewith present certain 
correspondence had by Mr. E. O. Drake, vice president of the 
Panama Railroad Co. Let it be remembered at the outset that 
the Panama Railroad Co. is simply another name for a Govern- 
ment bureau, as the entire capital stock of this “ company” is 
owned by the United States Government. The insertion of this 
correspondence in the Rxconp at this time is designed primarily 
to refute the unwarranted and inaccurate pretensions of cer- 
tain Boston shipping interests who are opposing. 

These shipping interests have gathered themselves about the 
Boston Chamber of Commerce and have caused that body, 
through one of its committees, in all sincerity, no doubt, to send 
out a plea to Members of Congress against the pending ship- 
purchase bill and on behalf of a scheme of direct subsidy. 

Before calling attention to inaccuracies in the letter referred 
to and presenting my data, let us see who stand sponscrs for 
the communication and its allegations. They all seem to be 
very splendid men. 

First, it is signed by the Boston Chamber of Commerce, 
Mr. E. J. Bliss, president, and Mr. James A. McKibben, secre- 
tary. Mr. Bliss is a director of the Regal Shoe Co. and also of 
the International Trust Co. 

In the letter the Boston Chamber of Commerce declares its 
opposition to ship-purchase bill because it would— 


Discourage private capital and personal initiative, and deter the de- 
velopment of an American shipping industry, so vital to the commercial 
progress of Boston, of New England, and of the whole United States. 


The able members of this chamber of commerce then propose 


six specific schemes for getting more profits into the coffers of | list 


the Shipping Trust. 

With the letter is transmitted a report of the committee of 
the chamber on merchant marine. This report contains the sug- 
gestions some of which I say are not accurate and which I 
will take up later. The statements relative to the Panama 
Railroad Co. vessels—Uncle Sam’s steamship line between Pan- 
ama and New York—I will show to be inaccurate at this time. 

First let us see who are the able gentlemen who compose this 
committee of the Boston Chamber of Commerce. They are very 
busy men, as their numerous interlocking directorates would 
indicate, so if they were not able to check up all the alleged 
facts that had been included in the report which they signed, 
they should not be blamed. I certainly do not attach to them 
the slightest blame. Here are the names and some of the ac- 
tivities of this eminently competent, but quite occupied, we 
must admit, committee: 

E. G. Preston, treasurer S. S. Pierce Co.; director John Hancock Life 
Insurance Co., Boston Safe 0) ean & Trust Co., Boston Confectionery 
Co.; trustee Home Savings Bank. 

E. E. Blodgett, lawyer (Blodgett, Jones, Burnham & Bingham), 
director Coastwise Transportation Co. 

L. A. Coolidge, treasurer and director United Shoe Machinery Co.;: 
vice president and director American Zinc, Lead, & Smelting Co.; di- 
rector Boston Fast Color Byelet Co., United He see Finishing Co. 

P. E. Fitzpatrick, director Brown Durrell Co, (hosiery, underwear), 
Boylston Nations! Bank. 

frederick Foster, lawyer. $ 

Theodore Jones, treasurer and director Jones, Mebuffee & Stratton 
Kos (glass, pottery, and lamps), Home Savings Bank, Brookline Trust 

0. 


Winthrop L. Marvin, secretary and treasurer National Association 
Wool Manufacturers, was secretary Merchant Marine Commission 
1904-5; associate member Society of Naval Architects and Marine En- 

neers; author of The American Merchant Marine, Its History and 

omaa contributor to magazines on tarif, Navy, and merchant 
marine, 


Robert S. Peabody, architect of firm Peabody & Stearns, director 


Massachusetts Institute Technology and Museum Fine Arts, of Boston, 
chairman Boston Park Commission. 

George F. Willett, president Eastern Leather Co,: United Printing Ma- 
chinery Co.: Norwood (Mass.) National Bank; treasurer and director 
American Felt Co.; director general Chemical Co., Boston University, 
Daniel Green Felt Shoe Co., Massachusetts Employees’ Insurance Associ- 
ation, Merchants“ National Bank, United States Worsted Co., Winslow 
Bros. & Smith Co. (sheepskins), Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., 
Winslow & Co. (naval stores). 

These gentlemen say: 


There is some precedent in the practice of other nations for Govern- 
ment ownership of railroads; there is none whatever for Government 
ownership of a merchant marine. 

It is true that all the nations of the world, practically, ex- 
cept England, the United States, Turkey, and Spain, own their 
railroads—‘ some precedent ”—but the impression made by the 
remainder of the statement will not quite bear out. Aside from 
the very extensive experience of Russia in Government owner- 
ship of a merchant marine, the other great nations have gone 
so far at ship subsidy and subvention as approaches very close 
to ownership. The title of the private owners is in almost 
every case subordinated to an effective Government claim. But 
in Russia the Arkhangelsk-Murman Steam Navigation Co. was 
chartered May 15, 1895, under Government control. The Gov- 
ernment subscribed to 56 per cent of its capital stock, which in 
the gross amounted to 1,112,800 rubles—about $556,400. The 
dividend rate was fixed at 5 per cent. From surplus profits, 
if any, 1 per cent was to be paid to private shareholders, and 
of the balance 25 per cent was to be distributed in bonuses to 
the management and employees of the company, 374 per cent 
added to the insurance fund, and 374 per cent to be used for 
the rebate to the Government on the subsidy allowed. This 
Government-owned company owned 16 vessels of 11,187 gross 
tons and 10,038 horsepower. 

In 1903 the Russian Government took over the Russian- 
Danube Steamship Navigation and provided by statute for the 
purchase and operation of additional new vessels. The manage- 
ment of the concera was placed under the bureau of merchant 
marine, department of merchant marine and ports. The 
Russian-Danube Navigation owned 14 vessels, 6,384 tons, 9,390 
horsepower. 

“The volunteer fleet” is another shipping organization 
owned and controlled by the Russian Government. This branch 
of the merchant marine was placed completely under Govern- 
ment control in 1902. The Government advanced to the volun- 
teer fleet for the purchase of six new steamships 3,060,000 
rubles, to be paid by the treasury in 1912 1,530,000 rubles and 
in 1913 1,530,000 rubles, this sum to be returned to the Goy- 
ernment in full out of earnings in 20 years beginning in 1914. 
One of the regulations provides: 

The reserves of the army and navy shall be given 5 in ap- 
pointments to the service in the volunteer fleet. The captains, me- 
chanics, surgeons, engineers, sailors, and firemen of the vessels of the 


volunteer fleet shall be chosen chiefly from among members of the 
navy department, who are either in the reserves or on the retired 
st. 


The volunteer fleet, January, 1914, owned 82 vessels of 
116,422 tons and 98,460 horsepower. It seems that the taking 
over of these large divisions of the Russian merchant marine by 
the Government was prompted by a desire to put the ships 
onto a substantial and reliable basis which could not be secured 
under the greed of private capital. The splendid working of 
the new system is abundantly set forth in an unprejudiced 
article in Fairplay, weekly shipping journal (London), volume 
62, page 447, February 26, 1914, as follows: 


THE RUSSIAN VOLUNTEER FLEET. 
[Extract from Fairplay, weekly shipping journal (London), v. 62, p. 
447, Feb. 26, 1914. $ 


Since the year 1909, when the management of the Russian volunteer 
fleet was intrusted to the ministry of marine, and when the business of 
the concern was placed on something like a commercial basis, the results 
of its operations have improved considerably. Ever since 1885 that 
company has been the reciplent of a yearly subsidy, amounting to 
600,000 rubles, for the maintenance of a steamship service between 
O¢ »ssa or St. Petersburg and Vladivostok. Notwithstanding the State 
assistance, however, the company up to 1909 worked for the most part 
at a loss. Then, with the change in its management, came a change in 
its prospects. In 1909, for instance, the net profit realized, not ‘nclud- 
ing the gavel, amonnted to 512,132 rubles; in 1910 there was a sur- 
plus of 561,563 rubles, in 1911 of 178,807 rubles, and for 1912 the net 
profit was 289.290 rubles. In view of this altered state of things it is 
net to be wondered at that the Government considers that the time has 
arrived for revising the subvention allowance. A bill, in fact, has been 
laid before the Duma e, that for the next 10 years—t. e., from 
1914 to 1923—the Volunteer Fleet Co. shall receive a yearly subsidy of 
178,383 rubles for the working of the above-mentioned main line in- 
stead of the yearly sum of „000 rubles, as hitherto. The Govern- 
ment takes it for granted that henceforward there will be an annual 
increase of about 110.700 rubles in the earnings and an average increase 
of about 36.000 rubles in the expenses. The new Dill stipulates. that 
= oh shall be, as formerly, 18 voyages in both directions every year. 

e ports to be called at on the outward voyages are to be Nicolaieff, 
Constantinople, Beirut, Port Said, Djedda, Hodeida, Djibouti, Co- 
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ea pingere maneas one Hanai clon (he aea ioe 
2 ankow, an 4 ong, re, * 

Djibouti, Hodeida, D — Port Baid? Belt Constantieopie, 
dosia, and Batoum. ine of the er a steamers must, under the 
new bill, be put into the Odessa-Vlai k line; four of them must, 
however, on account of their be replaced py er ones, and these 
new boats must have a speed 2 koo must fitted for both pas- 
genger and cargo ep msl Barr be of about 8,000 tons carrying capacity. 
In order to furnish funds for the payment of this new tonnage—whic 
as far as possible, must be built in Russian eee company is em- 

wered to raise a loan of altogether 8,920,000 rubles—namely, of 600,- 

00 rubles in each of the years 1915 and 1916, of 1,500,000 rubles in 
1917, and of 1,220,000 rubles in 1918. The new steamers have to be 
installed in the service as early as 1915, and seeing that the Russian 
yards will be fully employed for a long time to come in executing or- 

ers received for the construction of war vessels, it is more than prob- 
able that some of the new boats for the volunteer fleet will have to be 
built abroad. 

I have not now at hand further data to refute other state- 
ments, as I am sure I will be able to do later concerning Aus- 
tralian experiences and other statements as to “the net expe- 
rience in Government ownership which the world affords,” but 
the correspondence which I will now insert concerning the 
Panama Railroad Co. line—Uncle Sam's line between Panama 
and New York—so completely negatives the wild, inaccurate, 
and unconsidered statements as to that line as to leave little to 
be said. I hear denunciations of Industrial Workers of the 
World propaganda, but how about the berating of the Goyern- 
ment in such a splendid achievement as the building of the 
Panama Canal, and especially the steamship side of the under- 
taking, which has certainly been as brilliant and successful as 
any undertaking in the history of man’s achievements? 

Read the record of reduced rates to one-half of the former 
rates, of revised agreements that protect American shippers to 
South American ports. Study the figures and determine 
whether Uncle Sam is a blunderer and the Shipping Trust is 
perfection. Put your fingers to your brow and ask yourself 
seriously why these steamship owners want to keep Uncle Sam 
from going further in the Government ownership and operation 
of steamships, and then turn to the letter of these Boston men 
of trade and commerce and shipping combines and contemplate 
the nerve of them as they submit their plan to transfer about 
$100,000,000 gold a year from the pockets of the people to their 
own coffers, 

The following is the correspondence with Mr. Drake, which I 
will take occasion to discuss later, but the friends of the 
Shipping Trust also use the data: 


Feo- 


PANAMA RAILROAD Co., 
New York, September 15, 191}. 
Hon. J. W. BRYAN, 


House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

My Dran Mn. Bryan: Your letter of the 5th instant has just been 
received oy me. è 

When the United States Government secured control of our company 
we were operating a steamship line between New York and Colon as a 
feeder for the railroad. It consisted of the steamships Allianca,. 
Advance, and Finance, which were owned by the company, together 
with other chartered steamers that were secured from time to time, as. 
warranted by the traffic. 

The maximum freight rate then existing between New York and 
Colon was $8 per ton, and outside of a few of our employees, who were 
carried at lower rates, the prevailing fare for passengers was $75 


each bap 85 

The steamers we had in the service were not, of course, of 
sufficient capacity to meet the demands for transportation of freight 
and panen rs when the construction of the canal was commenced, 
and the Isthmian Canal Commission, the department of the Govern- 
ment in charge of the work, cee the steamships Colon and 
Panama from the Ward Line and turned them over to us for operation 
on ned basis of our company paying interest, charter hire, de- 

reciation. 

a The minimum freight rate was gradually reduced from $8 to $3.50 
per ton, and is still effective, and practically all of our er 
accommodations have been availed of for the transportation of Gov- 
ernment employees. These demands have been so urgent t we have 
not been able accommodate the tariff passengers ring to sail on 
our steamers, who have consequently patronized the other lines running 
between New York and the Canal Zone. 

When the steamships Ancon and Cristobal were purchased for the 
tra: rtation of cement to the Canal Zone, they were turned over to 
us without charter expense, use it was re that any ch 
of this character assessed against us would be reflected in the ra 
established for the 


Panama upon 
Ancon an 


paving charte 
understanding that cement would be carried on the 


of only $1.25 per ton of 2,000 poun 
t we have been obliged to charter from time 55 
a 


of eeded work, 
nse of from. $2.25 to E per ton of 2,240. pounds. 

U to the middle of August, when we turned over the steamshi 
Cristobal to the master’s Department for the return of Ameri- 
can tourists in ro} we were operating six steamers—the Ancon 
and Cristobal, the Colon and Panama, and the Alianca and Advance. 
The last two are the pro of our company, the Finance having 
been lost In New York Harbor about four years 

Up to May 31, 1914, we have charged up $858,659.35 to the depre- 
ciation of . — owned by our company; we have maintained a 


rate of $3.50 for rough goods between New York and Colon, and $4.50 
per ton on general cargo, as against the $8 rate in effect previous to 
the time the Government assumed control of our company, and as 
against a rate of $6 that is now being charged by steamship lines 
ting vessels between New York and ports contiguous to the 
1 Zone; we have carried thousands of employees of the Govern- 
— So. . families aon nr — 2 to 3 5 55 at Were ao 
an ra as agains e ra revailin other s 
lines; we have competed with foreign’ lines tor the freight traffic 
moving between New York and ports on the Pacific coast both north 
and south of Panama, without being parties to rebates, reduced freight 
rates, or concessions in passenger fares to the important shippers 
interested in this traffic; we have assisted in the development of trafic 
between the Atlantic and Pacific coasts of the United States as against 
the transcontinental railroads by allowing steamship cocarriers on the 
Pacific a proportion of the through rates sufficiently remunerative 
to enable them to maintain their steamers in the traffic and accepting 
a proportion for our Atlantic haul that in most cases results in a 
loss to our line; we have by the operation of our steamship line 
induced our Pacific Ocean carriers to agree to a gradual reduction in 
the rates to and from the United States and Pacific ports of Mexico, 
Central and South America, to the level of the rates to and from 
Europe, thereby doing away with the discrimination that has for 
years existed in favor of the European market; by our action in 
maintaining low and yet reasonable rates between New York and the 
Canal Zone we have saved the Government very considerable money in 
the shipments that have been forwarded by other lines that were 
forced to meet our rates, and notwithstanding all this the operation 
of the steamship line has been financially successful, as you will note 
by the following table: 


T believe the above will give you in a concise manner the result of the 
0) tion of our steamship line since its control by the Government, but 


if there are any further details that you require 9 expenses, 
earnings, charter, depreciation, or anything else that you think would 
be of any interest to you, I shall be yery glad to furnish them to you. 


Yours, very truly, 
E. A. DRAKE, Vice President. 


Ten specific interrogatories on the various phases of the case 
were then submitted, as follows: 


Mr. E. A. DRAKE, 
Vice President Panama Railroad Co. 
2; State Street, New York City. 


My Dran Mr. DRAKE: I have your very interesting letter of the 15th 
instant and have given same considerable study. I shall use the data it 
contains in connection with a discussion of the shipping bill which 
President Wilson is demanding of this session of Congress. I am an 
enthusiastic supporter of the administration policy along this line and 
desire to do all I can to support the same with such recordations as 
your operations afford. With this in view I want some further infor- 
=o from you and note your kind offer to furnish same if I so 

lesire : 

1. What was the amount appropriated by the Government to secure 
control of the Panama Railroad Co.? How much was put into the busi- 
ness by the Government? 

2. In your estimates ond gam or deficits for the several years, do you 
figure interest on this total investment? If so, at what rate? 

8. When the Colon and Panama were purchased from the Ward Line 
was the amount paid for these vessels included in the investment, and 
was interest cha on that portion of the investment? 

4. You speak of charter hire.“ What was the amount you were to 

ay for “charter hire“ to the Government on the Colon and the 
Fonemat From the fact that you paid “charter hire,“ I infer that 
ou did not include the original amount of the purchase of these vessels 
n investment on which interest was to be charged. At the same time 
I note that you paid interest as well as “charter hire.” If there is 
further data in connection with this feature, so that I can make it per- 
5 in debate in connection with this letter of the 15th, please 

ve o me. 

5. The Ancon and Cristobal were turned over to the Panama Rail- 
road Co. without charter expense, you say, to effect a le rate on 
cement. Under that arrangement does the low rate of $1.25 per ton 
evidence the real cost of transporting this ceme? That is, Is it the 
cost of rtation as you would have incurred had you been a 
strictly private corporation without governmental protection, and could 
the tramp steamers have hauled the cement at $1.25 per ton if they 
had waived profits? Can you give me a fairly accurate approximation 
of the total amount saved by the Government on transportation of 
materials, supplies, and men to Panama during the construction of the 
canal by virtue of the Government’s owners of these vessels, as 
compared with the amount the Government would have had to pay if 
it had not owned the vessels? 

6. The Finance, you say, was lost in New York Harbor about four 
years ago. Was the value of this vessel included in depreciation or 
profit and loss? How was it accounted for? 

7. Up to May 31, 1914, you have charged up $358,653.35 to depre- 
ciation of the steamers owned by the company. that sum cover 
all of the depreciation? In other words, are the vessels and property 
of the Panama Railroad Co. worth the sum paid for them less this 
depreciation? 

8. On the subject of rates you say you have maintained a rate of 
$3.50 for rough goods between New York and Colon and $4.50 on 
general cargo, as against the rate of $8 previously in effect and $6 now 
charged to ports contiguous to the Canal Zone, Could a private corpo- 
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ration: carry this freight and trafe at the same rate you are charging 
it profits were eliminated? It is istently claimed by fellow mem- 
bers of the Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries: that your 
vessels are not self-sustain! Is there any further data you can 
give me to controvert' beyond doubt this claim? 

9. On page 4 of your letter of the 15th instant you speak of doing 
away with a discrimination that has existed for years in favor of the 
European market in Mexican, Central and South American ports. Will 
55 give me any data you can to amplify and 

oth as to the nature and extent of the discrimination heretofore prac- 
ticed and as to the reduction you have brought about? 

10. In your itemized statement on page 4 of your letter of the 15th 
instant you show a deficit of $37,158.21 in 1906, a deficit of $178,810.67 
in 1908, a defiett of $201,761.18 in 1912. What is the explanation for 
these deficits in these particular years? Your: total profits for the 

ears mentioned are $1,154,453.85. Tour total deficits are $418,780.01, 
his makes the aggregate fits: exceed the deficits by $735,723.84. 
Is this a true statement of the profits and is it a fact that the Govern- 
ment has actually made this much money by virtue of the ownership 
of these vessels during the time covered. by their operation? 
J realize that I am burdening you by these queries, but I shall appre- 


ciate very much full answers to them in order that L may dem te 
to Congress the fact that men employed by the United States Govern-- 
ment are able to do things of this kind and haye as much sense and 


as much ey as men employed My the private interests of the 
country, and the story of governmental waste and inefficiency is not 
borne out by the facts, 

Thanking you for your kindness of the 15th, 
advance for such further information as you wil 
furnish for immediate use, I remain, 

Sincerely, yours, 


Mr. Drake answered as follows: 


and thanking you in 
1 be kind enough to 


J. W. BRYAN. 


PANAMA RAILROAD Co., 
New Tork, October 2, 191}. 
Hon. J. W. Bryan 


House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

My Dran Mn. Bryan: 1 take pleasure in submitting the followin 
replies to the specific erp rR in your letter of the 25th; 
ultimo, previously acknowledged: 

1. The old French canal company was the owner, to's purchase, of 
68,888 of che total of 70,000 shares of the Panama’ Railroad Co., and 
when the United States Government. bought the assets of the: Panama 
Canal Co. for $40,000,000 it secured these 68,888 shares. My recol- 
lection is that they were valued at $7,000,000 1 Pei representatives 
of the United States Government wlio arranged the purchase, but cor- 
rect information regarding this, as well as concerning the cost of the 
remaining 1,112 shares purchased by the Government: to secure com- 
pee control of the com ny, can undoubtedly be obtained from the 

les of Con; in Washington or from Maj. F. C. Boggs, chief’ of 
office of the Panama Canal, who is located in that elty. 

In considering this question it. must be borne in mind that the 
Panama Railroad Co. operated a railroad’ across’ the Isthmus known’ 
as Panama Railroad” and a steamship line between New York and 
the Canal Zone known as the Panama Railroad Steamship Line.” 

As explained to you in my previous letters, the facilities of 
steamship line were sufficient’ to take care of the commercial: tr: 
that was offering up to the time the United! States Government: under- 
took the work of constructing the canal. The railroad the company 
operated across the Isthmus was also similarly situated, but in order 
to handle the large amount of material, supplies, and workmen required 
in the construction of the canal it became necessary to practically 
reconstruct the road and equip it with modern rolling stoek: that its 
previous commercial traffic did not warrant. There were two w 
in which this could be accomplished—the company could either make 
these improvements out of its own or borro ‘funds. and: charge the 
United States Government sufficiently high: rates for the service 
rendered to warrant this expenditure, or apply to this purpose all of 
its own funds, borrow the additional moneys required from the United 
States Government, and charge rates for he transportation furnished 
to ths Government that approximated actual cost. 

The latter plan was determined upon, and the company secured loans 
of $650,000 from the Isthmian Canal Commission and , $4,285,19T.03 
from the Government, making a total indebtedness: of $4,935,19T.03. 
All: of these advances, with the exception of $872,234.92. that was 
expended in the rebuilding of our 8 Allianca, were applied to 
the retirement of the company’s bonded indebtedness and the improve- 
ment of the railroad facilities at the Isthmus in order to enable it to 
hendle the Government's traffic at low rates; and from the net revenues 
of the spray ooo these loans were Seer to the extent of $1,687,864.92, 
leaving a balance now due of $3,247,332.11, upon which, by act of 
Congress dated March 4, 1911. we are relieved from further payment 
on account of 8 or interest. 

As an indication of the low rates that we charged I would refer you 
to our annual report for the year ending: June 30, 1913, which shows 
that although the freight trafie: we carried’ for account of the Gov- 
ernment. was 56.67 per cent of the total traffic carried over: the rail- 
road only 17.60 per cent of the company’s revenue was derived from 
this, the balance being the result of the carriage of commercial freight, 
which though forming but 39.50 per cent of our tonnage yielded 40 
per cent of our freight revenue. 

2. The correspondence exchanged with you related onl. 
ation of the steamship line. From the reply to inquiry 
see that of the loans secured from the 
was applied for steamship. . and this was repaid. 

Interest was paid to the Government on all the loans secured for the 
rallroad's account to March, 1911; 4 per cent was the rate on loans 
secured for new equipment and construction, and 23 per cent on the 
loans secured for the retirement of the company's first-mortgage bonds. 

8. The steamships Colon and Panama were purchased by the Isth- 
mian Canal Commission and are not the of our company; 
they therefore do not appear in our capital account as an asset of our 
company. 

y answer to inquiry No. 4 gives you the details of the interest 
3 to the Government on account of the use of these steamers 


4. The s Colon and Panama were 8 by the Isth- 
mian Canal Commission, at a cost of $1,312, ; we paid for the use 
of these steamers 8 per cent per annum on their cost, 4 per cent repre- 
senting depreciation and 4 per cent interest on the investment. We 
also obligated ourselves to keep these vessels insured for their full 
value, to make all ordinary an 
piration 
received, ordinary wear and tear excepted. 


the 
allle 


to the oper- 
0. 1 you will 
ovyernment only $372,234.92 


extraordinary repairs, and at the ex- 
of their charter to return them in as condition as when 
In addition to the 8 per 
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demonstrate this feature: time 


cent on their r we have also paid interest at the rate of 4 per cent 
on the value of the additions improvements that were required’ to 
fit: these steamers for our service, these latter amounting to $416,476.74, 

On October 31, 1910, we discontinued making any direct payments 
for charter’ or depreciation, this being recov from us through a 
relatively reduced rate that we established for the transportation of 
cement for account of the Panama Canal on the steamships Ancon and 
Cristobal. The yin charter we paid to the Government up to that 


was $585,947.04, 

5. The rate of $1.25 per ton that we now charge for the transporta- 
tion of cement on the Ancon and Cristobal was established by taking 
the actual cost of transportation, without e Aliens tor charter, 
Interest, or depreciation, and taking therefrom amount per annum 
that we were paying for the use of the Colon and Panama, If we were 
a strictly private corporation without any. control by the Government 
we could not N cement in steamships of American registry 
at 1 51.25 per ton; nor could any other steamship owner 
opera even foreign steamers: carry cement at this rate without 
ea æ. heavy loss, 

| The pear rate we paid to a 3 tramp steamer was $3 per 
ton of 2,240 pounds, and we secured this only use the chartered 
owners had homeward traffic from Cuba that was available for the 
return trip. The lowest rate we secured from tramp steamers, even 
under the most favorable circumstances and with the assurance of 
full homeward cargo, was $1.60 per ton, but under ordinary conditions 
of the charter market an English or Norwegian tramp steamer can not 
make any revenue from the carriage of cement to Colon unless the rate 
is in the neighborhood of $2.40 per gross ton and full homeward cargo 
can be secured at paying rates. 

It would not be possible for me to give you even an approximate idea: 
of the amount saved to the Government. on the rtation of ma- 
terials; pent and employees by virtue of its ownership of our line 
as compa with the amount it would have paid if it did not control 
the line. You: will realize in a moment the difficulty of this task 
when you consider the following: 

First. All employees have been carried to the Canal Zone at an ex- 
pense to the Government of $40 for each adult; and all the employees 
and their families traveling at the expense of the 1 9 5 have been 
carried at the rate of $20 or $30 for a journey of 2,000 miles, occupy- 
ing nearly seven days; as against the tariff rate of $75 by other gen 


.| which during certain: seasons of the year when the tourist traffic is no 


important: apply a rate of $56.25: for the transportation of Govern- 


ment = ces. 

Second. ‘the. rates: on all Canal Commission supplies is $3.50 per ton 
on rough goods and 84.50 per ton on general cargo, as against the 
previous tariff rate of $8 per ton. 

The other regular lines: have also been obliged to meet our rates in 
order to secure any share of the traffic, because the Government, al: 
though owing our line, does not patronize it exclusively. 

6 and 7. The book value of the steamship Finance at the time this: 
vessel was lost was $244,265.37; we recet from the White: Star Line: 
as its share of our loss $33,333.33 ; the amount of d 


Advance and Allianca is $762;713.62; the 
amount of depreciation to May 31, 1914, is $318,045.74, thus making 
their net value on May 31, 1914, $444,667.88. 

I consider that 1 am conservative in stating that the vessels: are 
worth in the market their present value on our books. We could not 
replace them by steamships of American registry that are capable of 
giving us the service we now. receive from them at anything like this 
amount, and they are worth more than their book value to us. 

8. At the rates of $3.50 pee ton for rough and $4.50 per ton 
on general cargo our steamship line, which receives no assistance what» 
ever from the Government or from the railroad company, Is self-sustaln- 
ing and earns a profit If we were a private steamship line inde- 
pendent of any connection. with the Government there would be no 
inducement to carry employees and their families at a 820 and $30 
rate, because this does not much more than cover the cost of their sub- 
sistence, and we could take steps to secure good paying freight tratte 
that is now lost to us because we can not follow the practice of other 
lines in securing) it. 

9. The principal. part of the freight trafe: carried, over the Panama 
Railroad was, A to a few nai ago, the 5 — between Europa, Cen- 
tral America, Mexico, and South America in both directions: e had 
one steameship connection on the Atlantic running to the United. 
States, and eight running to Europe. Our cocarriers on the Pacific. 
Ocean, with the exception of the Pacific Mail Steamship Co., operated 
steamers of foreign registry, awd as a result of the various pooling and 
other arrangements that were and probably are still effective in connec- 
tion with European ttaffic there was more or less a community of 
interest between the European-Atlantic carriers and the various car- 
riers on the Pacific. 

The traffic to and from Europe was always subject, more or less, to 
competition yia the Straits of eee This did not so seriously 
affect the traffic to and from the United States, but the result was that 
the rates to and from Europe were n reduced, while those to 
and from the United States were maintained. 

For instance, on traffic to Central and South America the rates on 
high-grade cargo, such as laces, ribbons, silks, etc., were $9.94 = ton 
higher from the United States than from Europe, although the dis- 
tance is 1,000 miles less. On cotton goods, domestics, linens, ete., the 
rates were $7.89 per ton higher; on canned goods they were $9.82 per 
ton higher, and on edible cargo, such as crackers, meal, flour, sugar, 
etc., the rates were $3.82 per ton higher. On shipments of clean coffee 
from these ports the rates to the United States were from $3 to $3.80 

r ton higher; on sugar, $5.43, and on hides and skins, $13.30 per ton 
Higher than the rates to Europe. 

Our railroad across the Isthmus being the intermediate carrier had 
no justifeation under private ownership to reduce this revenue by in- 
sist! upon its cocarriers: establishing rates to and from the United 
States on as low a basis as those to and from Europe, but by the 
operation of our steamship line we gradually brought about a condi- 
thon of affairs by which the rates from the United States were lowered 
from time to time until they were finally on a level with those effective 
from Karoya This, of course, was not accomplished’ without consider- 
able objection on the part of our Pacific Ocean carriers, some of whom 
even to this day feel we have unnecessarily reduced their revenues by 
lowering the rates from the United States to the level of those from 
Europe when, in their judgment, the rates from the United States 
should be higher than those from Europe, because the latter are not 
subject to the competition that exists on traffic from Europe. 

We have also succeeded in gradually inducing our carriers on the 
Pacific to establish the same rates on shipments to the United States 
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United States when, because of charter or other conditions, 
Soper steamship lines in the world were engaged 
charges. : 

10. In 1906 the deficit of $37,158.21 was directly attributable to the 
loss on traffic due to the earthquake in San Francisco and to the di- 
version of some of our local and through cargo to the steamships of the 
Hamburg-American Line-and the Royal Mail Steam Packet Co,, which 
inaugurated that year a service between New York and the Canal Zone 
in opposition to our line. 4 

In 1908 a deficit of $179,810.67 was due to our loss of tariff pas- 
senger traffic to the Royal Mail and Hamburg-American Lines and the 
carriage instead of employees of the Government. who with their 
families were furnished transportation to and from the Isthmus at the 
rate of $20 for each adult; the operation of five steamers on our line, 
which was imperative in order to maintain the food supply of the em- 
ployees of the Government when the neral and commercial cargo 
could easily have been handled with four steamers, and the falling 
off in our traffic of 14,823 tons; and the increase in charter expense 
of $129,749.69 for the hire of steamers while we were repairing the 
Allianca and 2 extensive necessary repairs to the Colon. 

425 deficit of $201,761.13 in 1912 was the result of the following 
co! ons: 

The Pacific Mail Steamship Co., which, as you know, is controlled by 
the Southern Pacific Railway Co., refused to exchange trafic between 
the Atlantic and Pacific coasts of the United States un oss (eee what 
was unquestionably an unreasonable proportion of the through rate. 
The Government offered every inducement to independent steamship 
lines to handle this traffic, and finally secured a connection, This inde- 
3 Une found it necessary to establish a service from Philadelphia 
n order to give their steamers on the Pacific sufficient tonnage to make 
thelr ships profitable. This Philadelphia service was discontinued by 
the independent line, and rather than lose the entire tonnage over tho 
railroad we assumed the operation of this service. We knew at the 
time this would entail a heavy loss to our steamship line, but that it 
would be more than offset by the earnings of the railroad on the_large 
amount of traffic it would continue to handle because of that service. 
Our loss in this connection was $70,057.29. 

The Pacific carriers at one time brought more cargo to Panama than 
could be moved across the railroad to Colon in time to forward by our con- 
necting steamers, because the facilities on the Isthmus were almost con- 
Kontea by the large tonnage we were unexpectedly called upon to handle 

y the Panama Canal and the inability of their operating oficials to 
romptly release our cars. When the cargo was moved across the 
sthmus we were obliged in order to prevent a block of all our facili- 
ties to secure a tramp steamer as a warehouse to receive it as fast as 
delivered from cars and to bring it to New York. The expense of 
this amounted to $21,739.20 and dade chargeable to the railroad, 
but it is a steamship expense and been charged to our steamship 


ine. 

Extraordinary repairs were required on our steamships, especially 
the Colon and Panama, which as above indicated are the 2 rty of 
the Government. The amount charged on this account during that 
year was $207,488.88, 

An additional pier rental in New York city, because of the Ancon 
and Cristobal being turned over to us, cost $13,071.88. 

The increased cost of stevedoring, as the result of handling a class 
of California traffic that had always been forwarded up to that time 
by steamers or sailing vessels operating via Cape Horn or the Straits 
of 2 pag na an increase in the rate of wages paid to stevedores 

I trust this will satisfactorily answer all the inquiries ps have 
made, and regret that on account of press of other doy pe matters 
I have not been able to furnish this to you more promptly. 


R ctfully, 
sss E. C. DRAKE, Vice President. 


I can not further discuss this matter now, but this data is 
furnished freely for full use in this debate by all sides. I am 
sure those who are proud of the splendid work of the Govern- 
ment in this crowning achievement of man at Panama have no 
cause to be otherwise than proud of the handling of these 
steamships. 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas (at 6 o’clock and-10 minutes p. m.). 
I move that the Senate adjourn. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Ashurst Fall Simmons 


Bankhead Fletcher Nel Smith, Ariz, 

ora Gallinger O'Gorman Smith, Ga. 
Brady Goff Oliver Smith, Md, 
Brandegee Gore Overman Smith, Mich, 
Bristow Gronna wen Smith, 8 
Bryan Hardwick Page Smoot 
Burleigh Hitchcock Penrose Stephenson 
Burton Hollis Perkins Sterling 
Camden Hughes Pittman Stone 5 
Catron ames Poindexter Sutherland 
Chamberlain Johnson Pomerene Swanson 
Chilton ones Ransdell Thomas 
Clapp Kern Thompson 
Clark, Wyo. Lea, Tenn Robinson Thornton 
Clarke, Ark, wis oot Townsend 
Colt A Saulsbury Vardaman 
Crawford Lodge hafroth Warren 
Culberson McCumber Sheppard Weeks 
Cummins McLean herman White 
Dillingham Martin, Va. Shields Williams 
du Pont Martine, N. J. Shively 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Eighty-eight Senators having an- 
swered to the roll call, there is a quorum present. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I ask for the yeas and nays on the motion 
to adjourn. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and were taken. 


Mr. KERN. I wish to announce that the Senator from South 
Carolina [Mr. TILLMAN] is paired with the Senator from West 
Virginia [Mr. Gorr]. 

The result was announced—yeas 46, nays 48, as follows: 


YEAS—46, 
Bankhead Colt Lodge Smith, Mich. 
Borah Crawford McCumber Smoot 
Brady Cummins McLean Stephenson 
Brandegee Dillingham Nelson 8 
Bristow du Pont O’Gorman Sutherland 
Burleigh Fall Oliver ‘Townsend 
Burton Gallinger ge Vardaman 
Camden Gronna Penrose Warren 
Catron Hardwick Perkins Weeks 
capp Hitchcock Poindexter Works 
Clark, Wyo. Jones Root 
Clarke, Ark. Lippitt Sherman 
NAYS—48. 
Ashurst Kern wen Smith, Ariz, 
Bryan A La Follette Pittman Smith, Ga. 
Chamberlain Lane omerene Smith, Md. 
Chilton Lea, Tenn. Ransdell Smith, S. C. 
Culberson Lee, Md. Reed Stone 
Fletcher Lewis Robinson Swanson 
Gore Martin, Va Saulsbury Thomas 
Hollis Martine, N. J. Shafroth Thompson 
Hughes Myers Sheppard Thornton 
James Newlands Shields Walsh 
Johnson Norris Shively White 
Kenyon Overman Simmons Williams 
NOT VOTING—2. 
Goff Tillman 


So the Senate refused to adjourn. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, the kaleidoscopic changes 
that have been going on in the Senate for the last 10 hours 
leave me a little mystified as to exactly “ where we are at.” I 
am forced to come to the Chair to get my information. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Lea of Tennessee in the 
chair). As the present occupant of the chair understands, the 
Senator from Arkansas [Mr, CLARKE] has moved the recommit- 
ment of the bill known as the ship-purchase bill, and the Sen- 
ator from Florida [Mr. FLETCHER] has moved to amend that 
motion by certain instructions, which the former occupant of 
the chair has held to be divisable. So the immediate question 
before the Senate is the adoption of the first proposed instruc- 
tion in the motion for recommitment. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Will the Chair kindly inform me, then, 
what became of the amendment proposed by the Senator from 
Nebraska [Mr. Hrrencock]? 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President 

Mr. McCUMBER, I want to know what has become of that 
amendment. 

Mr. STONE. As I understand, Mr. President, the junior 
Senator from Missouri [Mr. Reen] offered a proposition in the 
form of an order, and the amendment of the Senator from 
Nebraska [Mr. Hircucock] related to that motion or resolution, 
which, as I understand, has been withdrawn. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. It was laid on the table. Both of them 
were laid on the table. 

Mr. STONE. They were either withdrawn or laid on the 
table. They have been disposed of. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I should like the attention 
of the Senators on the opposite side of the Chamber at least 
long enough to congratulate them for the progress they have 
made to-day in this matter. I can not help but recall the very 
prophetic statement of the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. Wi- 
LIAMS] not long ago, in which he deplored the condition of the 
poor old Democratic Party, which seemed incapable of conduct- 
ing the affairs of the Government. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President 

Mr. McCUMBER. I did not sympathize with him at that 
time so much as I do to-day. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from North 
Dakota yield to the Senator from Mississippi? 

Mr, McCUMBER. I do. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I want to ask the Senator from North 
Dakota a question. Why does he leave out the adjective “dear” 
in his reference to the Democratic Party? . 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, because I did not know 
but that it was not quite so dear to-day as it then was. At any 
rate, Mr. President, I think the Senator’s statement has been 
exemplified in the management of this bill during the day. 

I want to call the attention of that side of the Chamber to 
the loss of 8 or 10 hours in attempting to do something against 
the collective conscience of the Senate of the United States. 
There may be some of those on this side of the Chamber who 
believe in the principles of the ship-purchase bill; but I am 
inclined to believe, Mr. President. that there are none of them 
who will join you in committing the offense against the Consti- 
tution, the rules, and the conscience of the Senate, and against 
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individual Senators, as you have attempted in the several votes 
that have been had upon the question. The Vice President of 
the United States has certainly been very considerate to your 
side in the selection of those whom he has asked to take the 
chair in his absence. He has given you your most courageous 
men, those who are not afraid of the Constitution or of the laws 
or of any rule of the Senate. ‘The picture of Ajax defying the 
lightning sinks into insignificance and looks meek and cringing 
compared with the courageous attitude of those who have occu- 
pied the chair, in their defiance of the Constitution and ef the 
rules that have heretofore governed the Senate. 

Have you made anything by the defiance of those rules? I 
should have been glad to have gone on at 7 o’clock this morning, 
after having stayed up all night, and follow the Senator from 
Washington [Mr. Jones]; but immediately you attempted new 
methods of cutting out debate; and so eager were you to pre- 
vent anyone else debating the merits of the bill, that you have 
been debating your own little party quarrels and fighting your 
own little battles all the day. But, Mr. President, the time 
spent has not been wholly lost. We have been getting the 
secrets of the Democratie caucus. It is certainly enlightening, if 

not a matter of pleasing interest to the people of the United 
States, to understand that a great policy can be foisted upon the 
United States by one single individual, whose mind wabbles 
during the night, depending upon the state of his stomach, the 
quality and character of his previous dinner, and that his vote 
against the policy one day, affected by the intricate workings of 
his digestive organs during the night, has changed the whole 
policy of the Demecratic Party from one which would be inde- 
pendent upon the shipping bill to one which binds its members 
by some kind of a Mollie MeGuire oath, taken behind closed 
doors, that they pl their political life and honor that they 
will follow the dictates of that caucus. 

Mr. President, I myself do not object to conferences. During 
the 16 years I have been in the Senate I have never yet failed 
to attend a Republican conference, and during all that time 
there has never been one single attempt of a Republican con- 
ference to compel any Member to abide by the will of the 
ek whether that majority was two-thirds or any other 
number. 

This morning, when a call for a.quorum had been made and 
a quorum had responded and the Chair had announced from 
his place that a quorum was present, I immediately got reeog- 
nition of the Chair and had concluded one-half of one sentence 
when some Senator arose upon the other side to introduce an 
entirely different proposition—a measure to change the rules of 
the Senate. Immediately I raised the point of order that no 
Senator could, without his eonsent, be taken off his feet after 
he had been recognized and while a voting quorum was present, 
as announced by the Chair. During this same Congress—only 
last summer—this same question was before the Senate, and 
with an almost unanimous vote on the other side you held that 
you could not introduce a new subject or take a Senator off 
the floor for that purpose without your consent. To-day, with 
exactly the same question before you, you reverse your position, 
and Senators on the other side were counted almost solidly 
in favor of the proposition that you affirmed only a few months 
ago Was erroneous. . 

Mr. President, you can have ore rule for one bill and another 
rule for another bill; but, as has been suggested, they will 
come back to plague you. You can not force them down the 
throat of a minority by brute force. I have intended to speak 
but a short time upon this subject, but the methods of the 
“dear old Democratic Party,” as the Senator from Mississippi 
[Mr. WLANs] would describe it, by attempting to break down 
all the rules and shifting the battle from one against a ship- 
purchase bill pure and simple to one of a defense of the Con- 
stitution and the rules that have governed the Senate for 125 
years, those of us who have heretofore not spoken upon the 
subject at all can be counted to raise our voices and to take as 
many hours as may be necessary to defend that old Constitution 
and the rights of the Senate to free and fair discussion on the 
floor of the Senate of the United States. 

Mr. President, it has been a little amusing to me to listen 
to the oratory on the other side of the Chamber about fili- 
busters on this side. It was only two years ago when nearly 
every Member on that side of the Chamber, Senators who. to- 
day raise their eyes in holy abhorrence against a filibuster 
and clasp their hands in an attitude of prayer, were then con- 
ducting a filibuster, not for the purpose of defending the Con- 
stitution and the rights of the Senate but for the purpose of 
obtaining a few post offices in the United States, hovering like 
vultures over a poor, dying animal, too hungry to wait until 
he had died before they began the dissection process, 


Those Senators who have been so ardently condemming the 
filibuster carried on upon this side of the Chamber in defense 
of the Constitution were engaged in a filibuster for three 
months in order to gather up a few petty little post offices 
which they wanted to steal from the Republican Party. That is 
the difference between a Democratic and a Republican filibuster. 
We gave way and let you have those offices, but we will not 
give way and let you overrule the Constitution or the rules 
of this Senate. 

Mr. President, I believe in a filibuster at times. I simply 
want those on the other side to take off their white robes and 
remove the aureole from their heads so that we may see them 
just as they are, and have them admit that they filibuster when- 
ever they want to gain a point. You filibustered all of last 
week in order to gain time to reorganize your broken lines. We 
are doubtless talking much longer than we otherwise would in 
order to prevent a caucus of the Democratic Party from hurl- 
ing the country headlong into socialism. 

Mr. President, there has been a great deal of talk of late 
years about getting rid of the old parties—the Republican Party 
and the Democratic Party. The Senator from Nebraska and 
the Senator from Minnesota have been making speeches of 
late years along this line, in which they have deprecated the 
fact that we have any parties whatever. I have been a little 
in sympathy with them, believing that the Republican and the 
Demoeratie Parties have scarcely kept up with the changing 
issues. To-day the country is principally divided upon the ques- 
tion of paternalism, or socialism, and conservatism. ; 

I am perfectly willing to organize two new parties that will 
bring this great question to the front—a socialist party and 
a conservative party. I will put into the one party all of you 
who want the Government to go into business on its own ac- 
count, who believe in Government ownership of everything, and 
to put in the other those who believe in the old order of things, 
which has been in existence since the days when God Almighty 
told Adam to earn his bread by the sweat of his brow, which 
edict has really been a blessing and not a curse to humanity, 
and upon that issue I would be perfectly willing to meet you 
and go to the people of this country. 

Can the Senator from Illinois, or any other Senator here, 
give me one single instance where a filibuster has succeeded 
that it has not been for the benefit of the country? You admit 


it on the other side when you say by a filibuster you saved the 


eountry from the force bill. The publie eried “ Hurrah” when 
the last sentence was uttered upon your river and harbor bill 
and it was killed by a filibuster. You can not conduct a fli- 
buster unless you have at least not only a fair proportion of 
the Senate with you, but you must have the country back of 


| you, and the country is back of us in this filibuster. 


Mr. President, it was alleged that this filibuster is very wicked 
because it denies the right of a majority to rule. How are you 
going to determine what are the rights of a majority of the 
whole Senate when you bind the minority of the majority party 
by a rule which controls them against their own conscience? 
The real majority is on this side of that great question. 

It has been stated here by one of your own Members that 
more than half on that side of the Chamber are against this bill 
at heart. This side, with the exception of two or three Members, 
are all against it. Therefore, when you say that we are fili- 
bustering, we simply say that we are defending the majority 
against the effort of a minority in a cause to defeat the will 
of the individual membership of the Senate. 

Mr. President, I want to be as short as possible. This ship- 
purchase bill is before us on a motion to recommit to the 
Committee on Commerce, with the desire on this side of the 
Chamber that it may remain there, and on the other side, that 
it may be so amended as to secure a majority vote when it is 
reported back to the Senate. 

I will address myself to the first of the three amendments 
to the motion for recommitment. I want to specify particu- 
larly on what particular amendment I am now talking, because 
if the same spirit is indulged which took me off my feet 
this morning, and kept me off for eight hours, it will un- 
doubtedly result in my discussing each one of those amend- 
ments as often as I can get the floor to discuss it. I simply give 
this mild little warning, that there is at least one on this side 
of the Chamber who does not intend to be driven by such 
methods as were adopted by the Chair this morning. Everyone 
of us remembers the black Friday in this Senate of some little 
time ago. You are glad to escape the mistakes you made that 
day. You will reverse yourself in the mistakes you made 
to-day, but while you are doing that you are showing the same 
ineompetency of the Demoeratic Party to control the destiny 
of this great Government. After all, I think you will progress 


more rapidly by allowing us to go on and debate this bill in the 
Senate, because I do not think you are going to get the majority 
in the Senate here to say that you can cut off the right of 
debate, and when you bring this matter back to the people you 
will Jearn, I think, that those who have prevented you from 
having your own way have been your best friends, the friends 
of your own party. 

You have been talking to us about wanting to reflect the senti- 
ment of the people. Very well, if you want to reflect the senti- 
ment of the people, why is it that you are so fearful lest this 
bill should not pass this session? Why, the very last expres- 
sion of the people sent a number of Congressmen back to the 
House. The last vote, with the personnel that that vote repre- 
sents, is the last expression of the people, is it not? Why, then, 
are you afraid to accept the result of their last act? You have 
not had this matter before the people in any form whatever. 
You have not had it as a part of your own declared policy. 
It has not been presented in any way, even to a Democratic 
convention. It comes here born out of nothingness, and you 
immediately say that the people want it, but at the same time 
you utter those words you dare not keep it open until the 
people themselves can pass upon the question through their last 
selected representatives. ; 

Now, why not press the appropriation bills and get through 
with them? The people personally want that done. Then, 
when that is done, in 30 days you can call an extra session, 
and if you represent the sentiment of the people of the United 
States you can put your bill through. The fact is that you 
know that it will fail, and that is the reason why you are 
willing to throw aside all the rules of the Senate and hurry 
this through before the very people whom you say you are try- 
ing to save have an opportunity to express their views upon it 
by their vote in the other Chamber. 

I think I am justified in assuming that either this bill will 
have to give way to appropriation and other absolutely neces- 
sary measures or that neither this measure nor any other one 
will be enacted into law during this session. So the question 
resolves itself into either doing nothing this session or dropping 
this measure for the present—a measure on which the Senate is 
almost evenly divided in vote and overwhelmingly antagonistic 
in real sentiment, uninfluenced by party fealty or unscared by 
the administration club. 

With the continuous pouring in of petitions against this 
ship-purchase measure, no one can claim that it has any uni- 
versally popular backing. I think the majority of the American 
people are against it, but that is a question upon which we may 
honestly differ. 

On the other hand, all the people want the appropriation bills 
passed at this session. The country does not want another 
extra session. 

The business of the country abhors this continual action and 
reaction of the Congress of the United States, where they never 
know from one year’s end to the other what they must take into 
consideration in conducting their business. 

Furthermore, there are bills and resolutions in our com- 
mittees supported by the petitions of hundreds of thousands, and 
earnestly desired by millions, and against which not one single 
petition has been filed. If we wish to respond to the public 
demand, then let ns drop this contested proposition and take 
up the resolution to prohibit the sale of munitions of war to 
belligerents. 

Millions are asking for this and no one is protesting against 
it that I have heard of. 

Then let us take up the farmers’ measure—the rural-credits 
pill. The whole agricultural section of the country is interested 
iu this measure and not a single protest has been lodged 
against it. 

So one of the reasons why this measure should be sent back 
to the committee and remain there, either without instructions 
or with instructions to give it a decent burial, is that we may 
pass Senate resolution 6688, prohibiting the sale of munitions 
of war to the European belligerents. The merits of this resolu- 
tion are, therefore, involved in this motion, because we can not 
get it before the American Senate unless this other matter is 
taken out of the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

I have many thousands of petitions asking for the present 
passage of Senate resolution 6688, prohibiting the sale of muni- 
tions of war to European belligerents. The questions involved 
in that resolution are of far-reaching consequence, and the vast 
number of petitions show clearly the deep interest_of many of 
our American citizens of Teutonic ancestry, who feel that the 
supplying by this country of war implements, ammunition, and 
so forth, to only one side engaged in the great contest now 
being waged in Europe, even though it may not violate inter- 
national usages or law, the strict letter of neutrality. never- 
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theless operates to the advantage of the allies and the dis- 
advantage of Germany and Austria, and hence places this 
country in reality in the attitude of being a sort of side partner 


‘of the allies. > 


1 

No one, Mr. President, who has given the subject serious con- 
sideration can say that the course we should pursue is perfectly 
clear and free from doubt. I would not be frank if I did not 
admit that plausible arguments could be given why we should 
not change at this time a usage that has been sanctioned by 
international acquiescence for centuries, and in which every 
nation has fully indulged. 

There can be no question, however, but that the nation which 
has taken the lead in the past in disfavoring war as a means 
of settling international difficulties ought not to be foremost in 
supplying other nations with the war material to settle such 
difficulties by the slaughter of each other; that the nation which 
says, by its treaties with other nations of the world,“ We will 
submit all our difficulties to a court of arbitration and will not 
go to war against any other nation until a joint commission of 
the two has investigated and reported all the facts concerning 
the disagreement” ought not, when other nations, without warn- 
ing and without discussion, fall at each other’s throats, say to 
them, “ Go to it; here are my arsenals; I shall be highly grati- 
fied to fill your orders. Ideals are fine to talk about, but busi- 
ness is business.” 

We ought not to fix a day to pray for peace while we are 
selling ammunition for war. We ought not to stard witu the 
Bible in ohe hand and a bomb in the other marked “ For sale.” 

In my opinion, Mr. President, there is but one proper and con- 
sistent policy for this country, and that is to say to all nations 
of the world: “ We are against the arbitrament of war; we are 
against blood and tears; we are against the murder of men; 
we are against the agonized sobs of women; we are against 
killing the fathers, the sons, and the brothers; we are against 
filling the world with the widows, the fatherless, and the un- 
wed; we are against famine and pauperism; we are against 
misery and woe and anguish as a means of settling interna- 
tional disagreements, and we will not allow our honest motives, 
our sincere convictions, to be questioned or sullied by furnishing 
the instrumentalities to bring about such deplorable, such hor- 
rible, conditions in the world.” 

The question which presents itself to-day is not whether this 
should be our policy, but whether we can initiate this policy at 
this particular moment, when nations are in a death struggle; 
whether this sudden change of policy at this moment would not 
in its effect operate and would not be looked upon as a move 
designed to assist one side as against the other; and, if we are 
to adopt a policy of this kind, whether we ought not in fair- 
ness to all nations give timely notice, so that any one of them 
might prepare itself by being thus apprised that in case of war 
it could not purchase war materials in the markets of this 
country. 

Mr. President, presenting the two sides of this question, we 
find, first, the claim that by continuing to sell munitions of war 
to the belligerents, inasmuch as only one side can, under the 
conditions, reach our market, we are favoring that side in the 
war, and are therefore unncutral. 

From the other side the claim is that, relying upon a con- 
tinuance of trade relations in accordance with international 
usages, some of the great countries have not kept themselves 
prepared for a long, severe war, but have depended upon their 
ability to purchase war materials in this country if they found 
themselves engaged in a great conflict, and that our sudden 
reversal of a policy which we and all other countries had fol- 
lowed and are still following would, in effect, be assisting the 
country which had prepared for war against the country which 
had not so fully prepared, and would therefore be an act of 
bad faith. They urge, and very consistently, that a country 
which is buying war material from other neutral countries can 
hardly complain if its opponent is also buying war material 
from this other neutral country. To-day, through fear of being 
drawn into this war sooner or later, none of the neutrals, I am 
informed, are selling munitions of war to the belligerents. And 
in fact. Mr. President, I do not understand that any belligerent 
power has challenged our right to sell war material if we act 
impartially. 

It is clear, therefore, that if we take such a step as that of 
laying an embargo on the shipment of arms and war munitions 
to belligerent countries we must do it as a great American 
policy—not as an obligation but as a moral duty. We must not 
put ourselves in the attitude of making a change because it 
will help this side or hurt the other side in that sanguinary 
conflict. 

I will consider the last contention only—that the sudden 
change of our ancient policy would be unneutral and in bad 
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faith—hecanse if we continue the sale of munitions of war, I 
admit we can do so in harmony with past usages and without 
violation of the strict letter of neutrality as construed by the 
great nations of the world, including all those now engaged in 
the war, even though the effect of it may be of special advan- 
tage to one side or the other. On the other hand, if we place 
an embargo on the sale of guns, battleships, and ammunition, 
thereby depriving some of our citizens of great profits, we are 
doing so in order to maintain a great national policy, an anti- 
war policy, and not for the purpose, as I have said, of favor- 
ing or injuring either side of the controversy. If the selling 
of munitions of war to either or all of the warring nations 
can not be regarded as an unneutral act, no matter whom it 
may favor, then certainly the refusal to sell those articles to 
either or any of them, no matter whom it may favor, can not 
be regarded as an unneutral act. 

Mr. President, no matter from what country our ancestors, 
immediate or remote, came, we ought never to forget that we 
are American citizens with but a single fealty, and as repre- 
sentatives of our country in its foreign as well as its domestic 
relations our course should be unsweryed by sympathy for one 
and unswayed by prejudice against another nation. This duty 
becomes more apparent and the dangers of a different course 
more manifest when we recall the millions of people who have 
emigrated to this land from the several countries now engaged 
in warfare, and whose sympathies naturally turn toward the 
land of their own or their ancestors’ nativity. We can not 
allow our views concerning the responsibility for this conflict 
or the sympathy or hostility of the press, or of any portion 
of our own citizenship, to ripen into any act on our part which 
should have even the semblance of assistance to either bellig- 
erent. If we fail to do this we wrong the sensibilities of the 
children of one land to please those of another, and, worse yet, 
we weaken our own independent national character and com- 
promise our national integrity. 

In blood we are English, German, French, Scandinavian, Irish, 
Scotch, Russian, Polish, Italian, and so forth. That admix- 
ture of blood should hold our respect, kindly good will, and 
sympathy toward every one of these great nations, while our 
Americanism, our just pride in our own independent nationality, 
should keep us free from the animosities of any of the nations 
toward each other. 

In a letter from the Secretary of State to the chairman of 
the Committee on Foreign Relations he takes the position that 
an embargo at this time would be an unneutral act; that it 
would be hurtful to the nations who are strong on the sea but 
weaker on the land, and beneficial to those who are strong on 
land and weaker on the sea. No candid man can deny that it 
would haye this effect; and if we adopt the policy merely for 
the purpose of injuring the one on the sea or of benefiting the 
one on the land, if we do it for the purpose of equalizing their 
effective war power, we might be charged with protruding our- 
selves into the conflict, and we should be guilty, as the Secretary 
suggested, of an unneutral act. We have no more moral right 
to do a lawful act for the purpose only of equalizing the bellig- 
erents’ war effectiveness than we have to take war measures for 
that purpose. 

The Secretary is also correct when he says that all the 
neutral nations have during all wars furnished belligerent 
nations with munitions of war. The Krupp Co., of Germany, 
has been a source of supply to all belligerents; so of the ship- 
yards of Great Britain, the arms factories of France, and the 
armor-plate manufactories of the United States. Not only have 
war munitions been sold fully by all nations, but loans by 
financial institutions of neutral Governments have been made 
that munitions of war could be purchased by belligerents. 

There is but one ground upon which we can lay this embargo, 
and that is that we ought in good morals to do it, ought to do 
it as a national policy to be followed hereafter. 

I can conceive of a case where such a sudden change of old 
usages might be clearly unjust, and therefore unneutral. Take 
a case, for instance, where a great power fully prepared, armed, 
and provided with all war material necessary to destroy a 
smaller nation should make an aggressive war against it, and 
that this smaller power should be wholly unprepared, relying 
upon treaty rights and the general usage of trade relations to 
secure the means of defense by purchasing from us. Our re- 
fusal in such case, without previous notice or warning, might 
well be considered a most unfriendly and unneutral act. But 
no such condition confronts us here. All of these nations at 
war are great nations, all prepared to a great extent, all 
capable of manufacturing their own munitions of war. Of 
course, some may be especially strong in military power and 
others in naval power; and if the war should find one or the 
other deficient in any particular, its special strength in other 
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particulars might hold the battle undecided until it could make 
good wherein it happened to be deficient. 

While nations at war may properly have a right to take any 
steps that will weaken its adversary, it has no right to expect 
another nation to maintain without change any purely domestic 
policy because of its effect on its enemy. The United States, 
which is not responsible for this war, and which at its very 
inception offered its services as mediator, can not be placed in 
a position by those who were determined to battle wherein we 
may not modify our domestic laws in any manner that seems to 
us just or proper. Many nations of the world, to protect their 
food or other supplies while other nations are at war, even levy 
an export tax often in such amount as to make the exportation 
prohibitive. If our food supply was at all short and we had 
the power to prevent exports, we might well exercise that right 
to prevent a shortage of food. We could do the same in the 
matter of clothing. Of course, under our Constitution this 
country can not levy an export tax; but we would clearly 
have the authority if we thought the conditions would be bene- 
ficial to our country during this war to raise our tariffs against 
any country, even though such act might injure one particular 
belligerent country and be beneficial to another. No country 
has a right to complain of an act which is beneficial to our own 
citizens, even though it may not operate with the same favor or 
disfavor on other warring countries. 

If we have a right to change our policy because of conditions 
brought about by the war, without charge of unfriendliness, how 
much greater is our right to depart from ancient usages for a 
great national principle when the enforcement of the principle 
works to our financial disadvantage. The fact that it does 
work to the disadvantage of our own people ought to overcome 
any presumption of intended unfairness. 

I am not unaware, Mr. President, of the source, or possibly 
double source, from which petitions favoring the passage of this 
resolution generally emanate. It may be that from one source 
they represent an historical animosity, and from the other a 
strong sympathy for the Fatherland. But that does not change 
in any degree the justice of the proposition, and if the fact that 
many of our citizens have that sympathy can not be urged in 
favor of its passage, it certainly ought not to be urged against 
it. So, we are brought face to face with the question, Ought 
we to take this step as a protest against the arbitrament of 
arms as an advanced, enlightened, and Christian policy. 

And right here, Mr. President, on the point that for the most 
part these petitions come from German-American citizens, I 
want to say a word. Undoubtedly a sense of injustice to the 
Germanic race may have intensified the interest which they 
have manifested in this subject; that their interest has been 
intensified because they have felt that the great press of the 
country has been very unfair to their Fatherland, unfair to 
German character, unfair to the German people. I do not refer 
so much to the discussions in the press as to the responsibility 
for this war, as I do to the charges of outrages and brutalities 
claimed to have been committed by German soldiers. These 
charges which filled columns of our press in the earlier stages 
of the war, combined with a general attitude of hostility, very 
naturally created a sense of resentment against what they knew 
to be a slander upon the German people. 

As I haye stated, Mr. President, none of us should forget for 
a single moment that we are Americans and Americans only, 
and no matter what our views may be as to the cause of this 
murderous conflict, or who may be responsible for it, our duty 
is to refrain from words of either condemnation or justification ; 
and as Senators with great international questions of extreme 
delicacy to be met, while this conflict continues, we should be 
ioe Peat guarded in our every utterance concerning the war 
itself. 

But, Mr. President, this ought not to close our lips when we 
believe that the sensibilities of a great portion of our citizenship 
have been unjustly wounded. 

Mr. President. I have been surrounded by and lived with Ger- 
man people all my life, have sat by their side on the old benches 
of a country schoolhouse in earlier boyhood days, studied lessons 
from the same books, shared together the contents of our dinner 
baskets—I think generally to my advantage, as theirs always 
proved the German prodigality in that direction—played with 
them and sometimes fought with them, in which pleasant pas- 
time they were always fair. In earlier manhood days they were 
my companions and friends; in business life, my clients and 
associates. I have known them in the fields, in the workshops, 
in the office, in all lines of commercial business, and in their 
homes; and for the past quarter of a century it has been my 
privilege to face one of them at the table of my own home, one 
who has presided over my household. I have always found 
them conscientious, generous, jovial, and hospitable; and we 
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will search the world in vain for a more kind, tender, and sym- 

pathetic people. And, Mr. President, when anyone tells me that 

the German people as a people are cruel and brutal, that they 

strike off the hands of children and ruthlessly murder and mal- 

treat helpless women, I will take the occasion to deny it and 

n join them in an earnest protest against such wholesale 
8. 

I know war is hell wherever it may be, and out of the millions 
battling in this conflict, forced to stern measures, with the fierce- 
ness of battle in their hearts, with ranks reeking with blood of 
friend and foe, there will necessarily be found many in both 
armies whose acts will bear the stamp of savagery. If we find 
murder and brutality, as we always do in every country, even in 
times of peace and tranquillity, when nothing abnormal -stirs 
the blood, what may we reasonably expect in time of desperate 
and maddened carnage? It is the magnifying of these isolated 
cases of brutality into an indictment of a whole people, and only 
one of the contending armies, that shocks one’s sense of justice 
and calls for earnest refutation. 

I know, Mr. President, that the passage of this resolution 
will put this country on record for all time, and, to my mind, 
that is its principal virtue. But, Mr. President, it will be a 
record that points to peace and not to war, and as such; and 
believing that its passage can not be justly construed as either 
unjust or unneutral, I shall support it. And, Mr, President, I 
insist that this ship-purchase bill, paternalistic in form and 
socialistic in substance, breeder of bitter dissensions and contro- 
versy in the Senate, demanded by no party platform, and sup- 
ported by no real emergency, ought to be laid aside long enough 
for the Senate to speak the American conscience on the subject 
of whether this great country shall indirectly traffic for profit in 
the blood of other people. 

And so, Mr. President, I ask that this poor, misshapen child 
of chance, this ship-purchase bill, fathered by God knows whom, 


that came undesired into the world, born before its time, ripped ` 


from the reluctant womb of a struggling, screaming Democratic 
caucus, be given a gentle opiate and put to sleep in the arms of 
its foster mother, the Committee on Commerce, that we may 
bring to the front and vote upon the resolution prohibiting sale 
of munitions of war to every European belligerent. 

Mr. President, there is one feature of this proposed ship- 
purchase legislation of far-reaching consequence to this country. 
It is most important and more or less perilous because of the 
controversies in which it is absolutely sure to entangle us with 
the belligerents now engaged in a death struggle in Europe. It 
is more important to us, as it compels us to adopt a policy which 
will just as surely come back to plague us in the future as it 
is certain that day will follow night. That feature is our atti- 
tude relative to the purchase of what we call interned ships of 
any one of the belligerents which may be offered for sale. 

Of course, Mr. President, the word “interned” is not the 
proper term to apply to those ships. We might better say im- 
prisoned” ships. Whatever policy we adopt to-day with refer- 
ence to such ships will bind us as an honorable and consistent 
Nation in aceording the same privilege to other great nations 
of the world, to other great neutral countries, in case we should 
be engaged in warfare with any power. 

I can best present this situation by hypothetical questions, 

Suppose this country were engaged in war against Great 
Britain; the other great nations of the world were neutral. We 
know that when two nations are battling against each other 
each seeks to strike at the weakest point of defense. Here, 
then, we would have our own country with full capacity and 
ability to produce within its own borders all the food products 
that would be necessary for the support of our vast population 
as well as our Army and Navy. We would be able to produce in 
this country all the cotton, all the wool necessary to clothe our 
people and our Army and Navy. We could produce in this 
country all the chemicals necessary for the manufacture of 
explosives. We could produce in this country all the copper 
necessary for the manufacture of shells or guns. We could pro- 
duce all the coal and all the steel necessary to supply our war 
ships and armaments. We could produce all the oil and gaso- 
line we could possibly use or need. In the matter of home sup- 
ply we would be better situated than any other country in the 
world. With this home supply of everything needed in peace 
and in war our few merchant ships could be wiped off the seas 
and we would scarcely feel it. Our land batteries and our 
mined harbors could protect our war vessels if their inferiority 
in number should make it necessary for them to take advantage 
of the coast defenses. 

Looking at the other side, we would find a country which 
must import three-fourths of the food necessary for the support 
of her congested population; practically all of the clothing ma- 
terial, boots, and shoes; practically everything that would be 


necessary for cayalry and the greater part of that which would 
be necessary to manufacture explosives, shells, and so forth. 
The yery life of that nation would depend upon her being able 
with her fleet to keep open the avenues of trade. Her great 
merchant marine necessary to supply her demand, necessary in 
time of both peace and war, is a vital point of danger in time 
of conflict. It would be impossible for her to protect the vast 
number of ships necessary for her commerce against our cruis- 
ers which could be sent to every corner of the earth and 
threaten every sea spanned by her merchant marine. 

It needs no great military or naval expert to demonstrate that 
this would be our mode of warfare in a conflict with Great 
Britain. It will be remembered that in the War of the Revolu- 
tion American cruisers preying upon British commerce, forcing 
excessive insurance, did more than any other force to bring 
that country to terms of peace. We would strike straight at 
Britain’s bread line in event of a war with that nation. 

Let us then suppose further that American cruisers striking 
at this particular line should drive a British merchantman, 
loaded with grain from Russia, back into a Russian port, or 
that this merchantman should flee back to the port from which 
she had started, in order to escape capture; that then the Rus- 
sian Government, or Russian citizens, if you please, should pur- 
chase this British vessel, thereby not only depriving our war- 
ships of the prey which they had trapped but supplying British 
citizens with the gold representing value of the ship to be used 
in defense or aggression against us; and not only this, Mr. 
President, but sending the yery ship with the very cargo of 
wheat to a British port; or, if that should be dangerous, to a 
French port to be unloaded and reshipped across the narrow 
channel. 

Of course, with the present world agreement upon the sub- 
ject, cotton goods, wool, clothing not intended for the army, and 
food may pass freely, and thus the ship loaded with food which 
our cruisers had imprisoned could be sent back laden with food 
for the enemy, whose food line we were making a special effort 
to destroy. 

What would the attitude of the United States be in such a 
contingency? Would we not vehemently protest against such 
an avoidance of every element of friendly neutrality? Would 
we not say to Russia: At an enormous expense we have sent 
our warships across the Atlantic or into the Mediterranean to 
capture this very ship. Just at the moment when we have 
imprisoned that vessel you, by your act, release it and under 
your flag deprive us of our advantage.” 

Or, leaving Russia out of the question, suppose we would 
drive a British vessel or a dozen vessels, laden with grain, into 
an Argentine port. Argentina, which must export her wheat, 
finds it to her advantage to purchase these English vessels, and 
send them out laden with her grain, which may ultimately reach 
Great Britain. What would be the attitude of the United 
States in such a case? Why, Mr. President, if we would for a 
single moment adhere to such a policy as that we would deprive 
ourselves of our all-important means of warfare. The same 
hypothetical question might well be applied to a case of war 
with Japan. 

Now, let me give you another far more important feature 
of the case than this: The Senator from Montana attempted 
to elucidate, the other day, that by not accepting the London 
agreement we would hold to a policy upon which we had 
insisted before that time, under which we insisted it to be the 
law that belligerent ships could be purchased in good faith just 
as freely as the goods in those ships, or any other noncontra- 
band articles. Let me follow that up and see where it will 
land us. If that is the correct policy, then that ship can pass 
from hand to hand. Every important British, Japanese, and 
German vessel engaged in commerce is so constructed as to be 
convertible into a cruiser. Is not that true? Very well, then, 
suppose we have these English vessels in a Russian port. Now, 
according to the philosophy of the Senator from Montana, any 
Russian subject or the Russian Government can purchase those 
ships as freely as though they had not been driven to seek 
refuge in a neutral port. Very well, then, suppose a Russian 
subject should purchase this ship and send it laden with grain 
to Great Britain, as he would have a right to do under the 
present rules. Has not the one who bought the ship the same 
right to sell it? If the sale does not differ from a sale of a bale 
of cotton or a sack of wheat, it would be to his advantage, 
would it not, to sell that ship to the British Government or to 
a British citizen, who could sell it again to advantage to his 
Government, which would need it? Then when you have sold 
it to the British citizen and he has sold it to his Government, 
which covered it with armor, armed it with guns, and again 
sent it out against American commerce or to battle against us, 
what would be our attitude? 
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Do any of you believe that we ought to adopt a policy so 
dangerous to us in the future as would be that, and do any 
of you doubt for a single moment, Mr. President, that that 
policy would be the first one that we would repudiate if we 
ourselves were ever in a war? 

When we had our Civil War we declared a blockade of the 
Southern States, and would not let a copper coin or a bushel 
of wheat or anything else go into that country. We seized 
and confiscated every ship that attempted to pass the blockade; 
and yet you ask us now to adopt a policy which, when we are 
at war with another nation and have practically imprisoned 
all of her great shipping, those vessels can be sold to a foreign 
country, to foreign citizens—to neutrals—and sent back to their 
own country, where they can be rearmed and again sent to 
assail this country. Mr, President, we had better hang just 
as close as we can to the London agreement if we are looking 
out for our own interests. 

So two questions naturally arise: First, have we ever adopted 
that policy or conceded to a neutral such a right? Second, 
ought we to adopt it in the future? The argument of the 
Senator from Montana sought to show that we had adopted a 
policy of this kind—that the American claim and that the Brit- 
ish policy had always admitted the right of a neutral to pur- 
chase the merchant vessels of a belligerent, not only before the 
beginning of the war but during its continuance, unhindered 
and unchecked by any rule other than that the purchase should 
be in good faith; and, as his argument would indicate, good 
faith consisted only in the fact of actual purchase, without any 
reyersionary interest, mediate or immediate, in the original 
owner. While I read over his argument hurriedly, I neverthe- 
less carefully scanned it for the purpose of ascertaining 
whether or not this country had ever adopted a policy or had 
ever insisted upon a policy that would make the belligerent ves- 
sel transferred during war, under the conditions which I have 
indicated, to a neutral country, exempt from seizure. While 
the context of the Senator’s argument would indicate that the 
rule was absolute and unquestioned, the references given by 
him would, in my opinion, scarcely sustain such a contention. 

It is difficult, Mr. President, to say with any degree of cer- 
tainty just what has been the attitude of any country on the 
question of transfer of a belligerent vessel to a neutral flag. 
Each war has had its own peculiar conditions, its particular 
questions. The failure to insist on any prior doctrine held by 
a belligerent can not be safely taken to be a waiver. A doc- 
trine or policy which in one war might be of very minor im- 
portance might become a matter of vital interest in another. 
In the one instance the breach of that doctrine by a neutral 
might be overlooked; in the other it might call for a most 
earnest protest, and for war itself if the belligerent could af- 
ford to add to its enemies. A country battling for life or lib- 
erty has always been allowed a fair degree of discretion by a 
neutral in the exercise of its judgment. Many acts of a bel- 
ligerent in the stress of conflict are overlooked which would 
not for a moment be tolerated in times of peace. The rapid 
development of the science of war, the annihilation of space by 
modern invention, the changed process of commerce, and the 
relation of nation to nation necessitate a correspondingly rapid 
eyolution in the code of laws relating to the duties, rights, and 
obligations of belligerents and neutrals. It behooves any na- 
tion, therefore, to exercise great caution in either adopting or 
enforcing a policy which might very speedily be found to be 
dangerous to itself; and we might well commend the cautious 
attitude observed by the former Secretary of State, now senior 
Senator from New York, when he avoided in his instructions 
to our delegates to the London conference questions that might 
put us on record and tie our hands where it was not necessary 
to do so. 

What we want to get at, Mr. President, is what has been the 
general understanding of the great nations of the world on the 
subject of the transfer of a belligerent vessel which has been 
driven to shelter into a neutral port by the enemy’s ships— 
which has crossed in safety the 3-mile dead line, over which the 
merchant vessel may pass but the war craft may never follow. 
And what is the present international understanding concern- 
ing the duty of neutrals toward such imprisoned vessel? There 
never has been, nor is there at the present time, any interna- 
tional agreement having the binding force of a treaty on the 
subject. So far each nation has made its own laws and en- 
forced them through its own prize courts. So far each nation 
has been governed by a code designed to meet its own require- 
ments, imited only by its necessity to maintain peace with 
neutral nations. It is not, therefore, strange that the rules 
of conduct should be rather chaotie and uncertain. 

Nevertheless, Mr. President, similarity of conditions and 
consensus of opinion on natural rights have been sufficiently 


numerous and potent to insure a general similarity of conduct 
on the part of warring and neutral nations toward each 
poner which we may properly denominate international law or 
custom. 

And, first, what has been that law in the past? The Senator 
from Montana declares his view of it in the following words of 
his address on January 28: 

It is that a neutral nation may trade with either belligerent, except 
in contraband. The neutral may buy anything from the belligerent. 
It property of a citizen of a belligerent nation 4s sold and transferred 
to a citizen of a neutral country, it is his, and as much entitled to be 
regarded as his, as much entitled to protection and to immunity as 
though he had produced it in his own country or acquired it from a 
fellow citizen, 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for a 
question? 

Mr. McCUMBER, I yield for a question. 

Mr. STERLING. I would like to ask the Senator, first, if 
it is not a pretty broad statement, in the face of the language 
of the court, speaking through Mr. Justice Field, in the case 
of the United States against the Etta, where the rule seems 
to be somewhat different. The court, after speaking of the 
French and Russian practice, refers to that in the United States 
and England, and says: 

In England, however, the validity of such purchases have been sus- 
tained not, however, without much discussion and some hesitation of 
opinion. They are allowed to be legal, but obnoxious to such suspicion, 
and courts will always deem it to be their duty to look into them with 
great jealousy, 

Mr. McCUMBER. Yes, Mr. President; but the Senator will 
find that even in those cases on which you look with such just 
suspicion, they will apply to a line of cases where the transfer 
at least was before the vessel had been driven into a port and 
the flag had been transferred. Here the vessel is on the ocean; 
it is flying the flag of an enemy, a belligerent, not the flag of a 
neutral, as in those cases, or that vessel is practically im- 
prisoned, imprisoned while it has the flag of the enemy flying 
above it, and the transfer is made after that. It makes a 
very much stronger case than even that, which is looked upon 
with great suspicion by the courts. $ 

Mr. STERLING. I agree with the Senator thoroughly in 
that position, but this is as far as the court has gone in any 
case. 

Mr. McCCUMBER. And I purpose to go further, to show that 
by the very authorities presented by the Senator from Mon- 
tana no such broad rule has been laid down; that the case he 
has cited is one of an instruction to the Admiralty of Great 
Britain in cases where they find a vessel at sea with a neutral 
flag, not a vessel at sea with a belligerent flag, floating over it. 

The Senator from Montana bases this most broad and sweeping 
conclusion upon a paragraph in a manual prepared by Thomas 
Erskine Holland in 1888, by the authority of the Lord Commis- 
sioner of Admiralty, as follows: 

A vessel apparently o 
acquired by a transfer 5 10 British. or allied sab: 
ject, made at any time during the war, or previous to the war but in 
contemplation of its breaking out, unless there is satisfactory proof 
that the transfer was bona fide and complete. (Holland, par. 53, p. 17.) 

Mr. President, neither this paragraph nor the long list of 
instructions following it will bear out so broad a conclusion 
as that reached by the Senator. All that can be claimed from 
this paragraph is that a transfer of a belligerent merchant 
vessel can be made either before hostilities begin or during 
hostilities if there is satisfactory evidence that the transfer is 
made in good faith. 

A very casual reading of this paragraph, taken in connection 
with the instructions which follow it, will show that they are 
given to guide the naval officers in cases where a vessel is 
overtaken at sea, a merchant vessel bearing a neutral flag, but 
which had at some previous time been the property of a citizen 
or subject of an enemy. 

I wish the Senators to bear in mind that these are instrue- 
tions that are to guide the British warships when they seize 
vessels bearing a neutral flag where the transfer had been made 
before that time. All of them admit that you can not make a 
transfer at sea. Why not? What is the reason? If it is a 
matter of good faith, why can you not make a transfer at sea just 
as well as you can in port? The reason is clear. It is because 
the presumption is conclusive, then, that it was done to escape 
the natural consequences of an enemy vessel, the natural dan- 
gers of an enemy vessel, to escape from the consequences of 
war. Will not the same rule hold if you find a vessel at sea 
flying an enemy’s flag, and you drive it before you, and it is 
able to cross the dead line—the 3-mile limit—before the warship 
overtakes it? The reason is the same—that any transfer then 
will be conclusively held to be to escape the natural conse- 
quences of either capture or imprisonment; either to remain 
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there or to get out and be captured. ‘I read now these instruc- 
tions: 


In the. ‘of such a transfer being alleged, the commander should 
call for the bill of sale and also for any popes or correspondence, relat- 
ing to the same. If the bill of sale is not forthcon and its absence 
is unaccounted for, he should detain the vessel. If sale 

roduced, its contents ‘should be carefully examined, 
eee particulars : 

a) The name and residence of the vendor. 

b) The name and residence of the purchaser. 

c) ‘The place and date of the — we Sg 

d) ‘The tion money and the receipt. 

e) The terms of the sale. 

i The service of the vessel and the name of the master, both before 
and after the transfer. 

The name and residence of the vendor are material to show whether 
or not he was an enemy. 

The name and residence of the rchaser are material to show 
Paar or not he was a person resident in British, allied, or neutral 

erritory. 

Tune ‘date and place of the purchase are material to show whether or 
not the transfer was made in contemplation or in consequence of the 


that the sale was bona fide and in other respeets 9 transfer 
will be good, although no ’ ming, and even ‘though the 
purchase money has not in fact been paid, for the prize court does not 
consider any lien which an enemy vendor may have upon a vessel or 
cargo or freight for unpaid 1 money to be a subsisting enemy's 
interest rendering the vessel liable to eo tion. However, the fact 
that the purchase money, instead of having been paid in cash, has only 
been carried to an acedunt will raise the presumption of the transfer 
being mney! rete and such presumption ean be rebutted only by 
een ‘of the sale aro material to aber whether-the ‘transfer was 
complete. The transfer would not be complete if the sale was not abso- 
lute, as ff it contained a power of revocation, or a condition for a return 
of the vessel at the close of the war, or a reservation of the profits of 
the vessel, or of any control over her to be left in the hands of the 
tO Me eryies or the vessel arid the name or the master, ‘both before 
and after the transfer, are material to show whether or not the trans- 
fer be a genuine one, for if the service has continued unaltered the 
transfer the commander will be justified in holding the transfer to be 
colorable only. The fact that ‘the same master is retained in command 
after ‘the ‘transfer raises a suspicion, but standing alone will not be 
conclusive that the transfer was not bona fide. 

If the transfer is bona fide. and complete as between the parties, the 
fact that it was off in ‘fraud of the revenue or the law of the 
mercantile marine of any foreign country will be immaterial. 

If the purchase was made ‘through an-agent, the letters of procuration 
should be called for. 

You will see this is a case where the transfer has been made 
before the neutral flag is raised. 

The main point to .substantiate this which was presented 
the other day was to show that a vessel during war, as at any 
time, could be transferred to a neutral flag if the transfer was 
made for a yaluable consideration and all the title and in- 
terest of the vendor passed to the vendee. You can see from 
the reading of it that it is nothing more than instruction given 
in a case where a vessel flying a neutral flag, and therefore 
presumed to be neutral, was transferred before it was seized 
would be held to be in good faith if transferred for a good 
consideration and no title therein retained by the seller. 
‘Any Senator can easily observe a vast distinction between this 
and one in which the vessel changes its flag after it has been 
pursued at sea or after it has been driven into the port of a 
neutral. 

Mr. President, I especially call attention to the fact that 
these instructions cover cases where the Admiralty finds a 
vessel actually in the possession of a neutral and flying 
the neutral flag when intercepted. That is very different from 
a case where the belligerent war vessel finds a belligerent 
merchant vessel flying a belligerent flag, gives chase to that 
vessel, which makes its escape only by dodging into a neutral 
port which, by the law of nations, can not be entered ‘by the 
belligerent -war vessel. The question which I wish to get 
Clearly before the Senate is, Can a neutral nation or its 
Citizens or subjects, under the conditions last mentioned, pro- 
ceed to purchase this merchant vessel, pay the full price to 
its owner, put it back into active service between the neutral 
and the previous home of the vessel and be clearly within 
neutral rights? If the neutral nation can do this, at what time 
can she do it? Is there any limit of time or circumstance? 
Suppose in this day of radiotelegraphy a warship locates a 
merchant vessel of its enemy a hundred miles away and a 
chase to overtake the merchant vessel before she can arrive at 
any port is begun. Could a sale for a full and fair considera- 
tion actually paid, with the bona fide intention of both seller 
and purchaser that every right, title, and interest of the vendor 
shall pass to the vendee, and followed by the hoisting of a 
neutral flag, save that vessel from capture and condemnation? 


If the broad rule laid down in the language quoted from the 
speech of the Senator from Montana prevailed, that could be 
done, because in defining the rights of a neutral nation he 
declares that the neutral may buy anything from the bel - 
ligerent, and if the transfer is in good faith it is as much en- 
titled to immunity as though the property had been acquired 
in the country of purchase and from a citizen of that country. 

But, Mr. President. I do not believe that any one can or will 
concede the right of a belligerent to sell a threatened vessel 
during actual war for the undoubted purpose of escaping immi- 
neut capture. No one can claim that. 

Iam conceding ‘fully the right of a neutral to purchase the 
merchant “vessels of a belligerent in the due and ordinary 
course of business, even during hostilities, and I am further 
admitting that the mere fact that danger in navigating such 
ship operated as the controlling motive for the sale, or that 
the sale was for less than original value because of that danger, 
would not operate to make the sale mala fides. 

They could do all that, I-admit, under the old rule held by 
this country and Great Britain. 

I am attempting to clearly distinguish between sales of mer- 
chant vessels by a belligerent to a neutral during war in the 
ordinary course of business from sales of escaping or imprisoned 
belligerent vessels. 

If you admit that a pursued enemy vessel could not become, 
even ‘by full purchase price, a neutral vessel during pursuit, 
then the question arises, At what particular time or event does 
the right ‘to sell obtain? 

Suppose the vessel reaches the 3-mile limit in safety and 
enters a neutral port, and the enemy cruiser waits outside, 
waits weeks or months, such waiting operating to imprison the 
vessel. Can the neutral nation take her out of that imprison- 
ment and put her back into trade with the very country from 
which she came? 

Or, in other words, suppose the imprisoned vessel is worth 
several millions of dollars. Then that many dollars in value of 
ship and the value of the commerce of that vessel have been 
bottled up by the enemy warship. Now, can the neutral country 
proceed, first, to pay the full value of the vessel over to the 
belligerent, thereby saving the belligerent from all financial 
loss; and then, in addition to that, give the belligerent the value 
of the commerce of that ship? I, of course, mean commerce it. 
noncontraband goods. If that can be done, then a country 
neutral in effect can be exceedingly unneutral in act. She ean 
render nugatory very many important war measures adopted 
by either belligerent. 

I want to be right on this subject. I want the country to be 
right. I want this country to adopt a position to-day that it not 
only ean, but will, defend to-morrow. A little, weak nation 
may be justified in its struggle to defend itself against great, 
overpowering nations in being inconsistent. Shiftiness on its 
part may be overlooked. But à great, powerful country like the 
United States can not afford to follow such a course, can not 
afford to give such a lesson to its people. Let our course to-day 
in this respect be adopted with great foresight and considera- 
tion. And let it be adopted with a view to the requirements of 
this country, should it ever become engaged in war with a great 
country. one which would tax not only its military strength 
and power, but its statesmanship and diplomacy in dealing with 
neutrals ‘during that war. 

I think the Senator quoted decisions and text-writer authori- 
ties which fully bear out his contention that the British rule 
has been not only that the belligerent vessels could be pur- 
chased during war by a neutral, but that they could be pur- 
chased either before or during war in either the ports of the 
belligerent or the ports of the neutral. 

That there may remain no doubt as to the English rule, I 
quote from Third Phillimore’s International Law, page 735, the 
author of which work was an eminent practitioner before the 
admiralty court in prize cases and later a judge thereof, the 
following: 

In respect to the transfers of enemies’ shi 
that purchases of them by neutrals are not, 

are liable to t suspicion ; and if good proof be not given 


urchases 
Dr their validity by a bill of sale and payment of a reasonable considera- 
tion it will materially impair the validity of the neutral claim. 


Then, Mr. President, he gives a long statement of the opinions 
of the lords of the privy council in the case of the Baltica and 
Also in other cases. I will consider a few of them without ask- 
ing them to be reprinted, as the Senator had already put it in 
the Recorp, and I do not wish to duplicate it. I especially call 
attention to the words sale in the ordinary course of busi- 
ness.” Dr. Lushington, in his opinion in the Baltica case, says: 

The great principle by which I am to be guided in this inquiry is 
whether there is a transaction such as would accord with the ordinary 


course of trade, by which I mean not the purchase of this particular 
ship per se, for no one can doubt that this ship would not have been 


during war, it is certain 
general, illegal; but such 
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rtainly rice, save for rehension of the war; 
me . — 8 Phat motive. ihe transection itself, the 
mode of sale, and of payment was accordant with the ordinary custom 
of merchants during peace. X 

There is the rule. Is it consonant with the ordinary course 
of merchants during peace? During peace a merchant may buy 
a merchant vessel in a foreign port or in his own port, he may 
buy it on the sea or anywhere else, but is it in the ordinary 
course of business for him to buy a vessel which is being chased 
down by a cruiser or which has been imprisoned? That, to my 
mind, is an extraordinary case of purchase and not the ordinary 
course between merchants in the sale of a vessel. 

I can hardly conceive that the sale of a vessel fleeing from its 
pursuers, or practically bottled up and imprisoned by its pur- 
suers, is in accord with the ordinary custom of merchants dur- 
ing peace. 

It may be said that the opinion of the court in the Minerva 
case, cited by the Senator from Montana, meets this point. I 
think not. The Minerva case was not one of that kind. But 
the court, in the course of its opinion, said what I shall read, 
and I call the attention of the Senator from South Dakota [Mr. 
STERLING] to the mere dictum of the court upon a matter not 
involved in the question: 

There have been cases of merchant vessels— | 

Mark you, there have been cases of merchant vessels— 

n are sold, 
PANETE A E ene ea 
validity of the purchase has been sustained. 

It will be noted here how carefully worded is this statement. 
There is no claim that this is the law; on the other hand, it is 
clearly indicated that such holding was an extreme holding. 
The court does not declare this to be the law. Had it so viewed 
the case the expression would have been very different. Un- 
doubtedly there have been very few cases of this kind. Had the 
commercial world understood the right of a neutral to extend 
that far, there would undoubtedly have been in all the late 
wars thousands of cases of that kind. 

The court calendars would have been congested with such 
cases, because every pursued vessel that could have gotten into 
a port would have been sold in that port; and yet in all the wars 
that we have had in the last 50 years we can find nothing of 
that kind, not a single case, in which merchants have dared to 
take the chance to purchase or the belligerent felt that he had 
the right to sell. The fact that there have been none of late 
years, or at least none which I have run across, is a most per- 
suasive argument that the concensus of opinion of the maritime 
nations of the world has been that such purchases would not 
accord with a neutral attitude. 

Nor, Mr. President, do I find anything in the communication 
made by our Secretary of State, Mr. Cushing, under date of 
August 7, 1854, that goes further than to merely indicate both 
the American and British rule that ships could be purchased by 
neutrals from belligerents in good faith and in the ordinary 
course of business, whether before or after the outbreak of 
hostilities. That is the only subject discussed by him in that 
communication, and he asserts the general right of neutrals as 
held by these two countries. I think it proper to quote a por- 
tion of this opinion for the purpose of elucidation. 

The exercise of commerce by every nation is one of the incidents of 
its sovereignty. The sovereign rights of a 8 nation are not to 
cease whenever any two other nations choose to to war. The 
neutral State is to conduct impartially between the belligerents, but its 
commerce remains free with oy, toa to them and to each of them. 
That commerce is without limitat sa only the restrictions as to 
contraband of war and places beseiged, bl or invested, and thus 
restricted it extends in principle— 

Mark the words “in principle ”— 
to all the possible objects of mercantile intercourse. 

No Government has a * 5 to contest the validity of the sale of a 
ship on the pretense of its haying been at one time belligerent property. 
To undertake to do this is to usurp a jurisdiction over the business of 
other nations; it is to derogate from their independence. (6 Op., 642.) 

I again ask you to observe a limitation expressed in the first 
paragraph: 

That commerce is without limitation saving only the restriction as 
to contraband of war and places beseiged, blockaded, or invested, 

In a letter of October 8, 1855, Mr. Cushing makes a further 
limitation in which he says: 

They agree unanimously that the bona fide sale of the vessels of 
belligerents to neutrals in time of war is lawful and valid unless made 
in transitu. 

One would naturally ask himself why there should be any 
distinction between sale in transitu and sale at either port. If 
the sale is actually in good faith, if the money is actually paid, 
if there is no reservation in favor of the vendor, what earthly 
difference can there be in principle between a sale in port and a 
sale at sea? The reason which makes that distinction is founded 
upon a theory that must apply with greater force and cogency 


to a pursued or imprisoned vessel. The reason a sale at sea 
has not been recognized is that, nothstanding the elements of 
bona fides of transfer in respect to bill of sale, yaluable con- 
sideration, and complete passing of title, there is a presump- 
tion that the sale was made to avoid capture by the enemy. 

And if that means anything it must mean that, notwithstand- 
ing the other elements of bona fides, a sale made to avoid 
capture or to avoid imprisonment, a condition which is analo- 
gous to capture, must also be conclusively held to be void. 

Thus it may be said that prior to the London conference in 
1908 the law of both the United States and Great Britain recog- 
nized a sale of a belligerent merchant vessel either before war 
and in anticipation of it or after the declaration, made in good 
faith, whether the vessel was purchased in the foreign port 
or in the port of the neutral, but that a sale of a vessel at sea 
during hostilities was conclusively presumed to be void; second, 
that French and Russian laws denied the right of a belligerent 
nation to dispose of its vessels of commerce to any neutral; 
third, this also seems to have been the German view; fourth, 
that both the American and British law denied the right of 
sale of a belligerent vessel at sea during the continuance of 
war, and had formulated no definite rule on the right of a 
neutral nation to purchase a belligerent vessel driven by the 
enemy into its ports or imprisoned by the enemy’s war vessels 
in that port. It may be possible that there are cases or that 
the words used by those who have spoken with authority on 
the subject may sustain the right of the neutral to purchase a 
vessel which is practically blockaded in its harbor by war 
vessels waiting without the neutral zone. 

That may be said to be the status of the laws of this country 
and of the other great countries of the world, conflicting though 
they be, at the time of the meeting of the London conference 
in December, 1908. s 

The question now arises, Has there been a modification of 
the old law on this subject since the meeting of that conference, 
and are we morally or otherwise bound by the principal declara- 
tions of that conference? And I might well add, whether 
bound or not, should we make the leading declarations of the 
London agreement our policy in this and future wars—a policy 
which we can apply as consistently when its rules may be 
against our interest as we can when we should suddenly find 
them of immense value to us? 

The following nations took part in the London conference: 
Germany, the United States, Austria-Hungary, Spain, France, 
Great Britain, Italy, Japan, the Netherlands, and Russia. 

In order to have a fair basis for the deliberation of the con- 
ference on the question of change of flag each nation presented 
its own views as to what should be the law on the subject. 

I thought I had with me some quotations I wished to use 
here, but I do not find them. However, I can give them in a 
general way. Taking them up, Mr. President, by the several 
countries, it will be first observed that the American delegates, 
being extremely cautious, presented no memorandum on the 
subject at all. That was referred to a short time ago by the 
Senator from New York and the Senator from Montana in 


their discussion. 
GERMANY. 


The memorandum of this great naval and commercial power 
declared that a vessel carrying a neutral flag may nevertheless 
be treated as the vessel of an enemy if it carried the enemy’s 
flag up to the outbreak of hostilities or within two weeks im- 
mediately preceding. In other words, the German position 
was that any transfer of the vessel of a belligerent to a 
neutral during war or within a period of two weeks antedat- 
ing such war should not be recognized. 


AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. 


This country declared it to be the custom of nearly all 
nations that the sale of an enemy vessel made during a voyage 
or after hostilities have broken out can not prevent the cap- 
ture of the ship, which should continue to be regarded as an 
enemy. It then quotes paragraph 26 of the Institute of In- 
ternational Law at its meeting in Turin as a satisfactory 
solution. This paragraph recognized a sale made during war 
if made in good faith and not in the course of her voyage. 

So it might be stated that Austria-Hungary had practically 
adopted the English view. 

SPAIN. 


This Government deemed acceptable paragraph 7 of the 
memoranda of the cabinet of London declaring that when the 
change of the flag of a ship corresponds to an actual transfer 
of ownership, its validity will be recognized; but if it is 
impelled by a desire to avoid by fraud the risks which nowa- 
days exist for hostile private property in case of maritime 
war, it must be deemed a nullity. 
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FRANCE, 

This country adhered to its ancient doctrine that “the 
change of nationality of maritime ships made subsequent to 
the declaration of war is null and void.” 

GREAT BRITAIN, 


The memorandum of this country declared that the transfer, 
either by sale or gift, to a neutral of a hostile ship is not made 
inyalid merely by reason of the fact that it took place during 
or in anticipation of hostilities, but that such transfer was 
not valid if it took place during a voyage or in a blockaded 


port. 
ITALY, 


The Italian memorandum seemed not to be clear, but the 
conclusion was that according to Italian positive law the sale 
of an enemy vessel to a neutral purchaser subsequent to the 
outbreak of hostilities was presumed to be fictitious, and as 
such could not be recognized, but that the secretary of the 
navy might recognize a bona fide sale. 

JAPAN. 


This country also recognized the transfer of the ownership 
of a yessel during or in anticipation of war by an enemy state. 
THE NETHERLANDS, 


The memorandum of this country recognized the validity of 
a transfer of a merchant vessel from the flag of a belligerent 
to the fiag of a neutral during or at the outbreak of hostilities 
without any restriction except where the transfer was made in a 
blockaded port or coast. 

RUSSIA, 

This country has asserted the right of a belligerent to decline 
to acknowledge the neutral character of any merchant vessel 
purchased by neutral persons from an enemy State before war 
or before the purchaser was aware of the outbreak of hostili- 
ties. 

From the printed remarks it seems to me that all these na- 
tions which presented memoranda agreed— 

fav for the pu of evad the co ences 
bo. ihc an enemy Feat. as th, is exposed ‘ot admissible. 

In other words, they all agreed that a pursued belligerent 
yessel flying a belligerent flag, finding an asylum in a neutral 
port, or imprisoned there, could not be sold. 

The statements of the representatives of these several coun- 
tries throw much light not only upon what the law had been 
but what they in time of peace, uninfluenced by the passions 
and prejudices of war, considered should govern the maritime 
nations if war should ensue, They were in position then to 
consider the universal equities and justice of any proposition, 
a consideration which they could not give when engaged in 
actual warfare. What they then said is far more important 
with us than what any of them now say. 

Quoting from page 11 of extracts from the proceedings of 
this conference I give the German view: 


The German delegation pointed out that there is no general rule on 
this subject; that it would like to see the provisions of the German 
memoranda adopted; but in case the commission should not share this 
view, it pro e insertion of the follow article as article 35a: 

“ART. Ba. Such illicit intention is presumed when the transfer oc- 
curred after the outbreak of hostilities. On the other hand, the good 
faith of the contracting parties is presumed when the transfer was 
made before the outbreak of hostilities.’ 

There being such a wide difference between the American 
and the German view, the president asked the American dele- 
gation to submit a new draft which would reconcile their dif- 
ferences, and the American delegation agreed to do so. 

The British delegation read a proposition which corresponds 
with what I have already designated the British position. 

On December 18, 1908, Herr Kriege, the German representa- 
tive, explained how this question should, in his opinion, be 
treated in the basis for discussion: 

An explanation was made of the conditions which had led to the 
use of the word “escape” in rule 35, of the basis for discussion where 
the word evade would, perhaps, be preferable as conveying more 
clearly the idea of a transaction of doubtful genuineness. The presi- 
dent remarked that the situation demanded a compromise and that all 
seemed a on the fundamental principle, The new British article 
35, in his opinion, provided nothing more than a general rule, too 
vague and without direct application. He pro that it be sug- 
gested to the drafting committee to which articles 35, 36, and 
would be sent that it begin by drawing up distinct rules for transfers 
before and transfers after the outbreak of hostilities. If a general 
rule were needed, it could be formulated later. 

This suggestion was accepted by the American delegation, whose pro- 

amendment had no other object than to bring the draft into ac- 
cordance with treaties in force between the Uni States and other 
powers, 


At the ninth session, of February 19, the British delegation 
proposed a new text of rules relating to change of flag, the 
second provision of which reads: 


The transfer of an enemy's vessel to a neutral flag after the out- 
break of hostilities is valid if it is proved that such transfer was not 
mace to evade the consequences to which an enemy vessel, as such, 

ex 


Germany, through Mr. Kriege, insisted that the words “ good 
faith,” used in connection with a transfer after hostilities 
began, should be made clear and definite as to their meaning. 

Mr. President, the manuscript to which I refer is entitled 
“Transfer of flag,” which is made up of extracts from the 
proceedings of the International Conference, London, 1908, and 
of the Institute of International Law, 1882 and 1913. I read 
from page 15 of this pamphlet: 


The transfer of an 5 vessel to a neutral flag after the out- 
break of hostilities is valid if it is proved that such transfer was not 
made to evade the consequences to which an enemy vessel, as such, ig 


The statement of Mr. Kriege is as follows: 


I wish to call the attention of the commission to a difference which 
seems to exist between the proposition of the United States of America 
on the one hand and the propositions of Great Britain and Germany 
on the other hand. 


Mr. President, I especially call attention to the fact that Ger- 
many and Great Britain are practically supporting the same 
view, with the exception that the German delegates desired that 
the words “good faith“ should be made definite and certain. 
Mr. Kriege continued: 


The question turns on the meaning of the term “good faith.” All 
three propositions agree in pe eee age the transfers effected during 
or immediately before a war should made in good faith, but it seems 
that, in the view of the American delegation, good faith would be 
present if the agreement for the transfer was genuine and final and con- 
tained no pretense or irregularity. On the other hand, the German 
and British propositions mean by good faith that the intention to 5 
sect atoe ship from capture should not have been among the motives 


That is a most important feature. To continue: 


In the sense in which “ good faith is used In these propositions, as 
in the original test of rule 35 of the basis for . = transfer 
would be null and void if it had been induced by a desire on the part 
of the seller to protect himself from the loss which confiscation of his 
ship would inflict upon him; on the other hand, the transfer would be 
valid if there was reason to believe that it would have taken place just 
the same if war had not broken out or been imminent. 


Mr. President, that was the German and the British idea of 
good faith of transfer. 

Mr. KENYON. That was at the London conference? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Yes. Mr. President, I continue to read 
from the views of Mr. Kriege: 


It seems to me that this latter view of the question is the one which 
should be adopted. By so doing we should preserve rule 35 of the 
basis for discussion as it now appears in the summary. We should add 
to it the presumptions juris tantum of good faith before the outbreak 
of hostilities and bad faith thereafter. In this way we should preserve 
the conclusive presumptions of rule 37 of the original text as well as 
the other conclusive presumption proposed in Nos. 37 and 37a of the 
British proposition. e majority of the committee did not accept this 
consequence, and accordingly fayored an unequivocal formula. The 
following was adopted: 

“The transfer of an enemy vessel to a neutral flag effected before the 
outbreak of hostilities is valid, unless it is proved that such transfer 
was made in order to evade the consequences to which an enemy vessel, 
as such, is exposed.” 


Mr. President, this rule was finally adopted. The whole mat- 
ter is embodied in chapter 5 of the London agreement. 

On this subject the commission having this particular phase 
in charge presented to the conference a report. Among other 
things in this report they say: 

The simplest solution would be to make a sharp distinction between 
the period preceding and the period following the outbreak of hostili- 
ties. In the former period the commercial interest would prevail and 
all changes regularly made from a legal point of view would be sup- 
ported and respect of them required of the belligerents. In the latter 
period, on the contrary. the interests of the belligerents would have 
greater weight and all changes might be considered null and vold by 
the belligerents whose right of capture they would interfere with. 

If that means anything, Mr. President, it means that a neutral 
nation ought not, after war has been declared, purchase an in- 
terned vessel, an imprisoned vessel, and thereby interfere with 
the right of capture. 

The report on pages 17 to 20 of the pamphlet Transfer of 
Flag is most interesting and instructive in showing the grad- 
ual coalescing of ideas which were in the beginning somewhat 
antagonistic. 

On page 18 we find this declaration: 

Considering the mere interpretation of law, it would seem as if a 
prize court, confronted by the above-stated proposition, would deem the 
transfer to be valid the moment the requirements of law had been ful- 
filled, and would not take the stand of the captor in appreciating 
whether there was good or bad faith. The majority of the committee 
did not accept this consequence, and accordingly favored an unequivocal 
formula. The following was adopted: 

“The transfer of an enemy vessel to a neutral flag effected before the 
outbreak of hostilities is valid unless it is proved that such transfer 
was made in order to evade the consequences to which an enemy vessel, 
as such, is exposed,” 

This was the rule finally adopted. 

The whole matter is embodied in chapter 5 of the London 
agreement. This agreement is signed for Germany by Kriege, 
for the United States by C. H. Stockton and George Grafton 
Wilson, for Austria-Hungary by C. Dumba, for France by L. Re- 
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nault, for Great Britain by Desart, for the Netherlands by J. A. 
Roell and D. H. Ruyssenaers, 

So it appears, Mr. President, that on the 26th day of Febru- 
ary, 1909, the delegates of 10 leading nations of the world, 
men specially selected for their fitness to consider the great 
questions there discussed, men who not only knew what the law 
of nations was on the subject of transfer of a vessel from a bel- 
ligerent to a neutral flag, but also what that law should be, met, 
pondered over, discussed, and debated, and finally formulated a 
set of rules to guide the enlightened judgment of maritime na- 
tions of the world on the rights of both neutrals and belligerents 
in case of war, to the end that when war should break out the 
world might have some standard other than the whim or neces- 
sity of any belligerent or sympathizing or hostile neutral to 
guide and limit their actions. 

I want to call attention to a most significant fact—a para- 
graph contained in that agreement. It is the very first para- 
graph of the instrument. It reads as follows, and is quite 
important to any Senator who wants to get at the meat of the 
agreement and just exactly what the American delegates did, 
because this statement is signed by the American delegates : 

t the rules contained in the fol- 
e eens stdin oe eens so the paiana recognized 
principles of international law, 

Mr. President, every nation that signed this agreement said 
by the signature of its agent that these rules substantially em- 
bodied the generally recognized international law on the subject. 
Our delegates may have exercised the right to contend that a 
different rule should prevail, but they by their signature also 
said that these were substantially the generally recognized rules 
of international law. 

Now, what is one of these rules? It is embodied in article 
56, and is as follows: : 

af 
F 
not made in order to evade the consequences to which an enemy vessel, 
as such, is e 

Can any one for a moment claim that the change of ownership 
of a pursued vessel or an interned vessel is not made to evade 
the consequences to which it is, as an enemy vessel, exposed? 

It might be well here to pause a moment to observe who are 
the delegates who made that declaration. What are their spe- 
cial qualifications? Were they a body of men learned in the 
law of nations and especially qualified in reference to the law of 
naval warfare? 

Taking the nations in the order of their signature to this 
agreement, we have: 

Germany: M. Kriege, privy councilor of legation and legal 
adviser to the department of foreign affairs, member of the 
permanent court of arbitration. 

United States: Rear Admiral Charles H. Stockton, retired, 
and Mr. George Grafton Wilson, professor at Brown Univer- 
sity, lecturer on international law at the Naval War College 
and at Harvard University, plenipotentiary delegate. 

Austria-Hungary: M. Constantin Theodore Dumba, privy 
councilor of His Imperial Majesty and envoy extraordinary and 
minister plenipotentiary. 

Spain: M. Gabriel Maura y Gamazo, member of Parliament. 

France: M. Louis Renault, minister plenipotentiary, professor 
of the faculty of law at Paris, legal adviser to the ministry of 
foreign affairs, member of the Institute of France, and member 
of the permanent court of arbitration. 

Great Britain: The Earl of Desart, King's proctor. 

Italy: M. Guido Fusinato, councilor of state, member of 
Parliament, ex-minister of public instructions, and member of 
the permanent court of arbitration. 

Japan: Baron Toshiatsu Sakamoto, vice admiral, head of 
the department of naval instruction; M. Yamaza, councilor of 
the imperial embassy at London. 

Netherlands: J. A. Roell, aid-de-camp to the Queen in ex- 
traordinary service, vice admiral retired, and ex-minister of 
marine; L. H. Ruyssenaers, envoy extraordinary and minister 
plenipotentiary, and ex-secretary general of the permanent 
court of arbitration. 

Russia: Baron Taube, doctor of laws, councilor to the im- 
perial ministry of foreign affairs, professor of international 
law of the University at St. Petersburg. 

Now, Mr. President, it was all of these men, signing the in- 
strument in the name of their respective Governments, who 
declared at the very outset of the instrument: 

The atory powers are anes that the rules contained in the. fol- 
lowing chapters correspond in substance with the generally recog- 
nized principles of International law. 

Of course we are not legally or contractually bound to follow 
these rules. No other nation is compelled to do so, but believing 
that these rules do embody what is and what ought to be the 


law, every one of them, so far as I know, has accepted these 
rules substantially. They may have added to them or modi- 


fied them in some way, but this particular clause concerning 


the transfer of the flag has not been modified by any of them. 

Have we by any other act declared this London agreement 
to be or to conform to the American idea of what should be 
the international law? 

Mr. President, what this Nation has said in times past on 
this mooted question through its Department of State is most 
important as an explanation of any present contention. But 
when we want to get any nation’s present policy in this period of 
marvelous evolution, we are more interested in obtaining the 
nation’s last declaration of policy. And, Mr. President, in a 
self-governing Nation like ours we want to get the expression, 
not of the executive, but of that branch of the Government whose 
final declaration is conclusive and binding on both executive and 
judiciary. We want to know what the Government has said 
through its representative, through that body of Congress 
which, under our Constitution, is especially charged with the 
duty of declaring through treaty or agreement the relations of 
this country with other nations of the world. 

The last declaration of the Senate of the United States, 
whether expressed in a mere Senate resolution or in the adop- 
tion of an agreement on its part, may well be taken to be the 
declared view and policy of the United States. 

On the 24th day of April, 1912, the Senate of the United States 
declared its adherence to the London agreement as the interna- 
tional law on this subject. And so, Mr. President, I say we 
should be bound morally, not contractually, to the view which 
we have declared should be the policy of all Governments. 
Under these circumstances we can not be consistently heard to 
say that, because we may reap some advantage, because we can 
buy an interned ship cheaper than we can buy one in time of 
peace, because we need that interned ship in our business, we 
shall abandon what we have said should be the national policy. 

There is another reason, Mr. President, which may become 
vital to us in any future war, why this rule, practically held by 
all Europe, should also be the rule of the United States. I have 
spoken of the rapid evolution not only in commerce itself, in 
naval warfare, but also in respect to the liberalization of traffic 
in goods not contraband with an enemy. ‘The old rule was that 
any goods intended for the use of the enemy for its sustenance 
could be confiscated. This rule has been modified of late so 
that it allows goods not contraband to enter the ports of a bel- 
ligerent, even though those ports be invested by the war vessels 
of an enemy. We are interested that this new rule should not 
be annulled by the warring parties. I ‘think no one will doubt 
the right of one country to declare a blockade of another's ports. 
We certainly did that in the Civil War, and we compelled the 
nations of the world to respect our blockade. The blockading 
nation would have the right to declare that no goods of any char- 
acter should enter into the enemy's ports. Do we want that 
practice to be reinstated? If we can purchase an imprisoned 
ship from a belligerent and put it right back into the channels 
of trade with the belligerent, will not the investing nation be 
compelled to declare again the old policy of refusing to allow 
any character of merchandise to enter the ports of the block- 
aded belligerent? And would not such reinstatement of the 
old policy, the old law of blockade, offset many times over the 
benefits to be derived by the purchaser of the interned vessel, 
either by the neutral or the country from which the vessel was 
purchased? 

There is another feature of this question of the right of a 
neutral nation to purchase an interned vessel and put it back in 
trade with the country from which it was purchased. If we 
maintain the right of any nation, or its people, to purchase and 
put back into commerce an interned vessel, provided only that 
the transfer is in good faith, for a valuable consideration, with- 
out respect to whether the transfer is superinduced by the fact 
that with the belligerent flag it is subject to seizure, we must 
concede the right of the owner to resell the same vessel under 
like conditions. Then a merchant vessel which has been in- 
terned could be purchased by a neutral, loaded with goods not 
contraband, and sent back to the ports of the country whose flag 
had previously fioated over it, and by the owner resold imme- 
diately to its original owners, of course, for a valuable consid- 
eration, and immediately converted into a cruiser and sent out 
as a warship from that nation. 

Again, I illustrate this phase by supposing that 10 years from 
to-day we should be engaged in a war with Great Britain, Japan, 
or Germany; that any one of fhe vessels which we drive into 
a neutral port could be purchased ‘by the neutral country, put 
into commerce in uncontraband goods with the particular power 
with which we were at war, sold again in the port of that 
country for a valuable consideration and immediately con- 
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verted into a warship to do battle against us. Let us pause 
before we bind this country, hand and foot, to such a doctrine. 
No other nation recognizes it. Germany does not recognize it, 
though it might be of slight benefit to her now,. but of actual 
loss to her if her enemies should put in force the old rule against 
any goods entering her ports, which they could do without vio- 
lating belligerent rights. Both countries in the end would be 
losers. If we want to be perfectly fair to all of these countries 
at war, let us not be attempting to help one out by buying her 
interned vessels and assisting the other by sending to her mu- 
nitions of war. Let us refuse to do both, and neither of them 
would have either the legal or the moral right to complain. 

» Mr. President, nine of the great nations of the Old World, 
the most important of whom are now in a war with each other, 
have adopted article 56 as their poli¢y to govern them during 
this war. Germany, England, France, Russia, and Austria have 
all adopted it, and we, through the treaty-making power of the 
Government, have declared it to be our policy. These nations 
took us at our word. They did not wish in this conflict to run 
counter to the last expression made by this Government on the 
subject. France and Russia abandoned their old doctrine that 
a transfer of an enemy ship to a neutral during war should be 
held absolutely void to conform to the London declaration and 
to our declaration that such transfer might be made, provided it 
was not done to evade the consequence to which an enemy 
vessel, as such, is exposed. What position are we in to craw- 
fish out of that declaration of the Senate of the United States, 
a declaration which we have approved as our policy, to evade it 
for a little present financial gain during this war, only to re- 
assert it at the end of the war? Knowing Germany’s position, 
if we now purchase a British vessel and Germany torpedoes it, 
what will our answer be? There can be no consistent answer. 

Mr. President, I have not been frightened at all concerning 
the danger to any ship flying the American colors that such 
ship might be sunk. I have never concerned myself very much 
about a British or a German merchant vessel sending up the 
Stars and Stripes to escape an enemy. 

I can not understand why, if it is perfectly fair in war for a 
war vessel to approach its enemy by hoisting the enemy’s flag 
or a neutral flag, and be enabled thereby to destroy that enemy’s 
vessels, a merchant vessel, which has not a gun, which has 
lives to save, can not use this little ruse to escape a war vessel. 
I have no doubt at all of the right of any German, English, or 
French merchant vessel to use any kind of a ruse to escape a 
warship. Why, even the Emden was enabled to enter a port of 
Japan flying the Japanese colors, if reports are true, and before 
she had left that Japanese port she had sunk three Japanese 
ships. If that can be done by a warship, I can not see any 
particular reason against its being done by a vessel that can not 
defend itself. 7 

Then, again, we have heard a great deal of late about the 
danger of flring upon a vessel flying the American flag under 
the belief by the vessel flring upon her that she might also 
be a British vessel flying an American flag. When we stop to 
consider that for a moment we will see that there is no 
foundation for such fear. Under the law of all nations a 
warship of one belligerent has no right to fire into an unde- 
fended merchant vessel of even a belligerent, much less one bear- 
ing a neutral flag. Such warship sends a shot over her bow 
or signals the vessel to surrender. She is then boarded and 
the officers and men removed and the vessel towed into one of 
the captor’s ports, or, if the capturing vessel feels that it can 
not do that, it may have a right to sink or destroy her, to do 
anythmg that she sees fit with her, because she is a prize of 
that nation, but she has no right to murder the people who are 
upon that belligerent unarmed merchant vessel, which can not 
defend itself, any more than she has a right to drop her bombs 
over an undefended town where there are no troops or muni- 
tions of war. When German torpedo boats or submarines a 
short time ago captured three British vessels they did not pro- 
ceed to fire into them. They gave orders for them to surrender, 
and they surrendered, and they took off the officers and crew; 
and these little war vessels, probably not being able to tow the 
captured vessels into port safely, did what they had a right 
to do—destroyed them. No one questions their right. But I 
think that if any one of them had immediately proceeded to 
destroy one of those unprotected merchant vessels without a 
demand for surrender, the whole world would have condemned 
any country that would so far forget the ordinary rules of 
honorable warfare. Therefore the scare headlines in the papers 
ought not to seriously affect us. It is simply a question, Mr. 
President, whether we ought to buy these vessels; whether we 
have a right to buy them and put them back into the trade of 
their own country or any other country; give to the belligerent 
country the benefit of the value of her vessels, and also the value 


of Bi commerce, just as though she had never parted with them 
at all. 

I now want to consider for a moment, Mr. President, the 
emergency in the matter of exporting merchandise from this 
country. : 

EMERGENCY IN EXPORTING MERCHANDISE. 

Mr. President, when the administration settles upon a policy 
which it asks the Congress to crystallize into legislative enact- 
ment, a policy which abandons all of the old landmarks of 
human progress which have guided and developed mighty 
nations, through the ambition, enterprise, and energy of indi- 
vidual members which constitute them, and sets us afloat on 
a shoreless sea of socialism, we may well pause and consider 
what such a policy means to us both as a Government and as a 
people. He who is able to comprehend what impulses within 
his own heart have controlled his every act, guided his thought, 
shaped his course, and developed his character, and is also able 
to comprehend what would have been the result on his own life 
if the field of operation for his individualism had been de- 
stroyed; if responsibility for his own welfare, his position, 
and of those dependent upon him had been taken over as a 
governmental function—will most naturally view with alarm 
any great step by which paternalism, always alluring to the 
unthinking, always insidious, is pressed as a policy upon the 
Nation. Whatever the Nation might gain in massed strength 
and power by paternalistic government, by the law of com- 
pensation must lose in individualism. The atom can not by 
integration become a portion of the mass without losing its 
liberty of action. He who surrenders individual liberty and 
responsibility surrenders the very elements that make for 
manhood. As I believe that individual character is more 
important than mere national strength or greatncss, I have 
always opposed, and ever will oppose, the forces which are 
attempting to drive this country into socialism or paternalism. 
And, Mr. President, if one desires to justify himself in delay- 
ing a vote upon this measure he could find ample arguments 
for justification. The world is full of literature dealing with 
the dangers of this tendency. Volumes could be read to this 
Senate every sentence of which would be most pertinent and 
proper. But because the evil effects of such a policy would not 
be immediate but would require time to develop, one can hope 
but for little consideration of that subject and must turn his 
attention to those matters which are of immediate concern, 

What is the emergency that demands the enactment of this 
shipping bill? And if there is an emergency, will it be met by 
the methods proposed in this bill? These are the two questions 
which first challenge our attention. 

That we can not export the great surplus of this country’s 
goods produced in 1914, the greatest surplus the country has 
ever known, as rapidly as we would like is not denied. That 
we are exporting to-day more rapidly than ever before can not 
be denied by those who exaggerate the emergency. 

That war conditions which can not be met by the provisions 
of this bill are responsible for our inability to still further in- 
crease our shipments abroad also must be admitted. 

Our principal exports are grain, flour, and other foodstuffs. 
Seven hundred and fifty million bushels of wheat raised in the 
United States is a heavy crop. The agricultural estimate is 
that this year we raised 900,000,000 bushels. That fact alone 
establishes one of the reasons for the increased demand for 
exporting facilities. Since the Ist of July, 1914, according to 
figures which I take from the New York Journal of Com- 
merce of January 9, 1913, to the ist of January, 1915, we ex- 
ported wheat and flour in the equivalent of 201,060,585 bushels. 
During the corresponding period from July 1, 1913, to Janu- 
ary 1, 1914, we exported but 143,050,801 bushels. In other 
words, just of that one article of export we actually sent out 
of this country during the war 58,009,784 bushels more than we 
did during the previous period of peace. It certainly seems 
that we are getting our goods out of the country quite rapidly, 
although, of course, we are hampered. ; 

During the same period—from July 1, 1914, to January 1, 
1915—we exported 7,773,580 bushels of corn, as against 1,928,- 
449 bushels during the previous like period, nearly seven times 
the quantity. That certainly does not look as though there was 
serious congestion in the matter of foodstuffs ready for export. 
The exports of oats during the past six months was three 
times the total exports for the entire previous fiscal year. We 
exported during these six months 87,008,228 bushels, while we 
exported only 11,404,286 bushels during the entire previous year. 
The same rule holds good in other lines of food products. 

But, Mr. President, I have a very late report upon this sub- 
ject. This gives exports from the United States, taken from the 
Monthly Summary of Commerce and Finance, published by the 
United States Department of Commerce, and I want to take 
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them by years, and months of the different years, to see whether 
or not we are getting our goods out of the country in pretty good 
shape. 

Take barley. In October, 1912, we exported 1,383,235 bushels; 
in October, 1913, 590,313 bushels; in October, 1914, during the 
congestion that we are talking about, we exported 2,854,219 
bushels, more than twice as much as in any other year for the 
same month. I suppose that a great deal of these exports is 
going to the belligerent countries. I will now take the exports 
of barley in November of these years. In November, 1912, we 
exported 2,494,460 bushels; in November, 1914, 2,576,551, or 
a little more. 

I will take wheat, the principal food product. In October, 
1912, in time of peace, we exported 15,255,077 bushels; in Octo- 
ber, 1913, 7,434,106 bushels; in October, 1914, 19,578,469 bushels, 
very much more than we exported in 1912, and more than double 
what we exported in 1913 during that month. 

Let us now take wheat in November. In November, 1912, we 
exported 10,584,168 bushels; in November, 1913, 3,851,492 
bushels; in November, 1914, 19,182,115 bushels; in other words, 
nearly twice as much in November, 1914, as in November. 1912, 
and about five times as much in November, 1914, as in Novem- 
ber, 1913. That is getting the grain out of the country pretty 
well during a time of war and congestion. 

Again, taking our exports of wheat in December, 1912, we 
exported 9,490,101 bushels; in December, 1913, 5,726,831 bushels; 
in December, 1914, 28,875,762 bushels—— 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President 

Mr. McCUMBER. We exported more than three times as 
much in December, 1914, as we exported in December, 1912, and 
five times as much in December, 1914, as in December, 1913, in 
time of peace. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Wuirr in the chair). Does 
the Senator from North Dakota yield to the Senator from New 
Hampshire? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I yield. 

Mr. GALLINGER. The figures the Senator has given are 
quite a surprise to me; and, in view of those figures, I will ask 
the Senator if there seems to be ahy great emergency existing 
at the present time, so far as the exportation of farm products 
is concerned? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I gave these figures as bearing upon the 
subject of emergency to show that there was no great emer- 
gency, so far as farm products are concerned; and I am a little 
inclined to think that, the way the price of wheat is going up, 
the longer we can hold it the better for the owners of that 
grain. I do not think the farmer will get much benefit of this 
rise in value, because he has passed most of the grain out 
of his hands, except that reserved for feed. Nevertheless the 
American people, while it is held on this side of the ocean 
and is rising in value all the time, are likely to obtain a 
special advantage by keeping it a little longer and not rushing it 
too rapidly. Probably the very fact that there has been some 
congestion here, thereby preventing the glutting of the markets 
of Great Britain, has helped to keep up the price in this country. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from North 
Dakota yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I yield for a question. 

Mr. BORAH, The Senator has been giving some figures as 
to the export of wheat and other grains. Has the Senator any 
figures as to the difference in the price of bread in 1913 
and 1914? 

Mr. McCUMBER. There is no great difference that I can 
see, Mr. President. I have always claimed that the advance 
in the price of grain must be very great to have any effect on 
the price of a loaf of bread. 

Mr. BORAH. The Senator is in error with regard to that 
on those dates. 

Mr. McCUMBER. The price of bread has gone up a cent a 
loaf, I think. If I am in error I will stand corrected. Maybe 
it has gone up 2 cents. 

Mr. REED. Will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from North 
Dakota yield to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. McCUMBER. For a question. 

Mr. REED. The Senator has just stated to us how much 
wheat has been shipped since the war began, as an argument 
that there is no interference with shipments of grain. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I hope the Senator will not say that I 
have argued anything of that kind. I am willing that the 
Senator should quote my words, but I do not want him to put 
words into my mouth which I have not uttered, and when I 
have alleged just the contrary. 
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Mr. REED. I will let the Recorp speak for that. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I said there had been congestion in our 
ports. 

Mr. REED. Will the Senator tell us how much more was 
paid for hauling that grain than the ordinary and usual freight 
rate? z 

Mr. BORAH. Also, Mr. President, tell us who paid it. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I wish, Mr. President, to be perfectly fair 
on this question. I do not always know who does pay the 
freight, whether the purchaser on the other side pays it or 
whether the farmer upon this side has to share in that freight. 
I have an idea that they divide it between them. I do not 
think that anyone can say that the man on the other side of 
the ocean pays it all, and that the man who raises the grain 
here is not affected. I am a little inclined to think that under 
some circumstances probably the ultimate purchaser pays it; 
but I think the lowering of rates would naturally tend to the 
benefit of both the producer and consumer. 

Mr. REED. Will the Senator tell us how much the freight 
rates have been increased since the war began? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I will reach that in a little 
while in my argument. I was trying to hurry so as to get 
through in a short time. [Laughter.] 

Mr. REED. No one would accuse the Senator of having 
been guilty of indecent haste. [Laughter.] 

Mr. McCUMBER. I do not want them to, at least, Mr. 
President. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from North 
Dakota yield to the Senator from Florida? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I shall also touch upon the question, Mr. 
President, of freight rates. Perhaps they are high, but I want 
the Senator from Missouri to determine, first, when he says 
they are high, how much it costs to carry that freight. That 
is the only way we can determine whether a rate is high or 
low—to determine what the cost of the freight is at the pres- 
ent time, considering all the conditions, and compare it with 
the prices charged, and I am going to consider some of those 
conditions and then allow the Senator from Missouri to draw 
his ovn conclusions. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from North 
Dakota yield to the Senator from Florida? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I now yield. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I am asking for my own information as 
to this. I have seen it stated that wheat is sold, delivered in 
Liverpool, delivered on the other side, and I would like to ask 
the Senator if he knows whether that is the fact or not— 
whether wheat is sold in this country delivered? 

Mr. McCUMBER, I know that is not the rule. 

Mr. FLETCHER. You know that is not the rule? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I know that is not the rule. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Is it sold f. o. b.? 

Mr. McCUMBER. No; we have been pretty careful about 
that, because we do not want our grades to be questioned. The 
eash has to be put down in Baltimore or in New York. We 
take no chances on the condition of the grain in shipment, or 
anything else. Grain is settled for on this side of the ocean. 
Now, generally, the party on the other side attends to the 
freight charges; he buys in New York, in Boston, in Baltimore, 
or in New Orleans. But that would not touch the question of 
who really pays the freight. The man on the other side may 
pay it in the first instance, but as to who has to shoulder it, 
bear the burden of it, is quite a different question, because the 
man on this side, the producer, may have to sell his products 
so much cheaper because of higher freight. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I will ask you one further question. Is 
the price here determined by the foreign market price? 

Mr. McCUMBER. How is that? 

Mr. FLETCHER. Is the price here determined by the market 
price in Liverpool, for instance? 

Mr. McCUMBER. The price is determined by the markets 
of the world; the price is determined by the quantity of the 
grain all over the world and the conditions of shipment. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Is not the Liverpool price the controlling 
price in determining the market price here, as well as in other 
portions of the world? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Oh, no, Mr. President. Some years it is; 
in some sections it is and in some it is not. If the Senator 
wants to lay down a general rule, he can lay down the rule 
that the price of a commodity is always fixed at the point 
or field of greatest consumption. The field of the greatest 
consumption of American wheat is in the United States. We 
consume five-sixths of it in the United States. Of course that 
is affected by the general world level of prices, dependent upon 
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the quantity raised in the world in a given year and the de- 
mands of the world in that year. I Ill come directly to the 
question of the rates. 

It is contended that there is an emergency in the matter of 
rates; that rates have in some instances doubled and trebled, 
and it is stated that the purpose of this bill is to compel ship- 
pers to reduce these rates. I will not now discuss who pays 
the freights, whether the foreign purchaser or the American 
producer. I can not agree with those who say that they are 
all paid by the foreign purchaser. Ordinarily a reduction of 
freight rates inures to the benefit of both the purchaser and 
the producer and an increase is detrimental to both of them. 
It is undoubtedly true that in most instances the burden of 
freight rates is shared between the two, whatever it may be. 
But before we can properly arrive at a conclusion as to whether 
the Government purchasing line of ships will operate to compel 
a reduction of rates charged by other shipowners, we must 
investigate not only the question of the amount charged for 
freight but also the question of the cost of freightage, and 
then determine whether or not it could be reduced. I have 
read over the figures given by the Secretary of the Treasury 
as to the charges made for freight between certain points in 
the United States and European terminals on the ist day of 
July, and the rates which he says were charged at the time he 
presented his figures. I was somewhat surprised at what I 
might call an adroit handling of figures to prove a contention. 
Everyone knows—at least, I assume they do; I have known it, 
or thought that I knew it—that shipping rates, as a rule, are 
the very lowest in midsummer when traffic is light, and that 
they increase very materially during the fall and early winter 
months when international traffic is the heaviest. 

Perhaps the Senator from New Hampshire can correct me if 
I am in error in that respect. 

Mr, GALLINGER. That is right. 

Mr. McCUMBER. The only fair method of comparison would 
be either to take the whole period and get the average or com- 
pare month with month—December, 1914, with December, 1915, 
for instance. But even the figures given are shown to have 
been selected, if accurate at all, from some particular port at 
some particular time, and do not represent the average rates 
even at the time given. One certainly can not deny the ac- 
curacy of the figures given by the Senator from Massachusetts, 
taken from the manifests of vessels which actually exported the 
products to foreign ports. And these manifests show a very 
marked lower level than the figures given by the Secretary of 
the Treasury. Nevertheless, freight charges are very high. 

But, Mr. President, are there legitimate causes for these in- 
creased rates? Because the rates are high you say they are 
exorbitant. Why do you say that, Mr. Secretary of the Treas- 
ury? Have you investigated the increased expenses connected 
with the moving and handling of freight since the war began? 
Have you investigated the very many other elements that enter 
into this increased cost? If you have, you have not given the 
public the benefit of your investigation. You have not given 
the benefit of it to Congress. What right have you to insist 
that even a doubled or a trebled charge is not just until you 
have had a proper hearing on that subject? If you have in- 
vestigated the question, will not you please now give us the 
facts? How do you know that if you had a score of Govern- 
ment yessels you would not be compelled to charge exactly what 
others are charging in order to cover your expenses and a rea- 
sonable rate on the investment? 

Mr. President, you say by your bill that you are going to 
invite private capital. I have to assume that you are acting in 
good faith; that you expect private capital to take 49 per cent 
of the stock of this corporation. If that is true, you expect 
that that private capital is going to get some return upon its 
investment; you are in honor bound to see that if does get a 
reasonable return; and how can you forestall your own action 
by declaring that at the present time you can and will make 
cheaper rates without giving us one scintilla of evidence as to 
what elements of cost you can avoid which at present make up 
the excessive or exorbitant rates? 

Remember that owing to a decrease in the tonnage available 
for use, on account of so many vessels being interned, the cost 
price of vessels has greatly increased, so that if you were to buy 
vessels to-day—and I mean in the ordinary course of business— 
you would have to pay from 50 to 100 per cent more than the 
preyailing price of a year ago. So you would start right into 
this carrying trade with a capital investment far beyond what 
it has been in previous years unless you intend to strike a 
bargain with a wounded and bleeding belligerent. If you 
are to run this business the same as you would run a pri- 
vately owned concern, that your purpose is to make it pay a 
reasonable return upon the investment, and it is only upon such 


assumption that you can get private capital to subscribe, you 
must operate in such a way as to make the profits from carry- 
ing exceed the expenses, the upkeep of the vessels, the insurance, 


and the depreciation. If you do not intend to do that, then 
you are guilty of duplicity toward the public, because you have 
organized a corporation and you have invited the people them- 
Selves to subscribe for stock. I am assuming, therefore, that 
you intend to act conscientiously toward these stockholders, that 
you intend that your vessels shall pay a decent return upon 
investment. Well, you will have no difficulty in getting your 
ships loaded on this side of the Atlantic. You will obtain ap- 
plications for all the space you may have. But how about. 
coming back? What are you going to bring back from the 
other side? Now just pause a moment and examine your own 
position. You have got a large increase of export goods over 
the normal amount to be moved. You must use a greater num- 
ber of vessels to move it. You land on the other side with your 
greater tonnage. You must sail back. What will you load your 
vessels with on the return trip? If you will examine your own 
statistics, you will find that just in proportion as our exports or 
material for export have increased, the amount of our .imports 
has decreased, and greatly decreased. It follows then that you 
can not get a full load on all of your vessels coming back. The 
carriage out overbalances the freight back. Then you must 
return to this country either empty or with a very diminished 
cargo. It naturally follows that you must return with prac- 
tically no cargo. To make good your loss from that source 
you must add to the cost of freight exported from this country. 

Now, that is the first element of added cost of freight. You 
will be exactly in the same position with your Government- 
owned boats that the private owner would be in. 

What is the next thing you would find? When you arrive at 
one of these foreign ports—say, England—you will find the 
worst congestion of traffic you have ever known. You will find, 
hundreds of vessels ahead of you waiting for facilities to unload. 
You will find that some of them have been waiting nearly a 
whole month. In other words, they have been wasting time 
enough there to have crossed the ocean and back twice. Now, 
that lost time is not only a liability, in the fact that it takes 
away a month of the earning capacity of your vessel, which 
must be added to the freight which you carry, but it continues 
your daily expenses. 

Mr. President, figures were put into the Recor but a short 
time ago relating to the daily cost of keeping four transports 
which the Government of the United States leased for the 
purpose of our recent invasion of Mexico. These figures 
showed that the actual cost of keeping those vessels in idleness 
was about a thousand dollars a day for each of them, or about 
$4,000 per day for the four. Now, I assume that any large 
merchant vessel, such as would sail between New York and 
Liverpool, would require about the same attention, and a day's 
idleness would be about the equivalent loss of $1,000. That 
loss has to be placed somewhere. There can not very much of 
it be placed upon imports, because there are few imports from 
these warring countries. The bulk of it, then, would have to 
be loaded upon these exports. And there is another element of 
expense. You would have to make the charge on your freight 
to cover this just as much as the privately owned ship would 
be compelled to levy it. 

What is the next thing you would encounter? You must get 
Iabor to unload your ships. Where will you get it? Most of 
the able-bodied men are either at war or drilling to prepare 
themselves for war. There is a great scarcity of labor. That 
means not only inefficient labor, which must be picked up 
wherever you can get it, but very expensive labor, with the 
present scarcity. There is another expense which also must 
be added to the freight charges. You would also find a lack 
of facilities for unloading in sufficient terminals, still further 
delaying and increasing expenses. 

Again, when you should begin to investigate the cause of 
delay in reaching the wharves or piers you would be answered 
with the statement that preference is given to war materials, 
to transport ships engaged in moving the army, munitions of 
war, supplies, and food; that no private business can interfere 
with the public. And then you would wait and wait for op- 
portunities, and all the while the expenses would be piling up, 
and every ton of freight must shoulder those expenses. 

There is another very important feature pertaining to the 
cost and expense of operating vessels which the public gener- 
ally have not given consideration. Most of the great vessels 
that ply between here and Europe depend for their real profits 
upon passenger traffic. That passenger traffic since the war 
has been almost annihilated. This principal element of in- 


come and profit which enables those vessels to give low or rea- 
sonable freight rates has been lost. 


It is no longer a factor, i 
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The freight itself must now bear that burden. About the time 
we get through enumerating all of the things that go to in- 
crease the freight charges we will at least find that the Gov- 
ernment, too, must operate under the same difficulties, and we 
will probably conclude that after all none of the freight charges 
are really excessive. They are only excessive when compared 
with rates charged under normal conditions. 

Nor, Mr. President, can we escape another important factor 
in case we should purchase interned ships. The principal ones 
are passenger vessels. Their principal business is carrying pas- 
sengers. They have been fitted for that particular purpose— 
built to carry a great number of passengers and a little freight. 
After we have purchased them we will have to spend enormous 
sums to fit them for freight ships only, unless we continue them 
as both passenger and freight with little or no passenger traffic. 

So, too, it must be remembered that the growth and develop- 
ment, the kind and character, size and speed, of all vessels en- 
gaged in commerce are the result of the development of a partic- 
ular line of commerce. They are fitted for that commerce. 
They are built to engage in that commerce at the least possible 
cost. You can not take ships specially built for a particular line 
of trade and use them profitably in an entirely different line 
any more than you can take an oil-tank vessel and use it for a 
passenger vessel. 

And after all of this delay, when you return again to the port 
of New York and have unloaded the little freight you might be 
able to bring over from the other side, you will then be com- 
pelled to compute the profits or losses of the ship. 

In that computation you will take into consideration the time 
lost, the meager tonnage brought back, the vastly increased ex- 
penses, and you will probably find just exactly what this shipper 
found who was referred to by the Senator from Massachusetts 
the other day, that with all the present high freight charges, 
your net would be less than you had received when freight 
profits were at their lowest level. 

Now, Mr. President, the Government has no right to force 
this country into the paternalistic field upon the theory that 
there is a present emergency which must be met, an emergency 
in the matter of excessive freight rates, unless it can show to 
us conclusively that there would be a very material reduction. 

If the Government proposes to simply increase the facilities 
for moving freight from this country, and it charges the same as 
others, there will be no material relief. While we may be in 
something of a hurry to get our goods exported, the prices are 
going up, we are getting bigger prices for them every day we 
delay, and with the present increase of exports we will have 
taken care of all of our exportable grain, foodstuffs, and manu- 
factures before the next crop is produced, unless it be in the 
matter of cotton. And even in that there has been a very mate- 
rial increase of exports. 

Suppose, on the other hand, the Government conducts this 
transportation of freight at a loss, who is benefited? Where 
must the Government make good that loss? If the Government 
loses 2 million dollars it must take a million dollars out of the 
pockets of the people. Does anyone deny that? What difference 
does it make to the people whether this million dollars is paid 
to enable owners of vessels to continue in the business and make 
a reasonable profit, even though it may be high, or whether it 
is paid to the Government? The one balances the other. So 
far as relates to its immediate effect, there would be no differ- 
ence, but so far as relates to its ultimate result, the difference 
would be most disastrous to the people. Your forty millions 
expended would be a mere bagatelle. The only thing it could 
possibly do would be to drive private ships off the waters. 

Can anyone possibly insist that any other effect would result, 
that if we operate our Government ships at a loss in order to 
reduce freight rates we will necessarily drive every one of our 
private-owned vessels that can not meet the competition off the 
ocean? At least they will have to be sent somewhere else. 

The private owner of a vessel must make a profit or quit. He 
has no taxing power on the public to make good a deficit. So 
this experiment, if it does what some of you want it to accom- 
plish, would have the effect of destroying the little merchant 
marine we have. It would force those vessels to change their 
nationality, to carry the flag of some neutral country like Nor- 
way, Sweden, or Denmark, where they could be operated much 
more cheaply in order to hold their own against this unjust 
competition of a Government continuing in the trade of the 
world. 

Not only that, Mr. President, but, as I have said before, 
freight charges, whether high or low, are undoubtedly shoul- 
dered by both the producer of the things sold and the pur- 
chaser. You can not say that the one pays it all any more 
than the other. But when the producer must make good a 
deficit because his Government has run behind in operating a 
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vessel he pays the whole deficit. The man on the other side 
does not shoulder the half or any part of it. That is all paid 
by the American citizen. 


HOW WOULD GOVERNMENT OWNERSHIP RELIEVE SITUATION, 


Mr. President, it is still to be explained to the satisfaction of 
most of us how Government ownership of a vessel already 
engaged in commerce will relieve the situation. Certainly, if 
there are exorbitant prices being collected for carrying freight, 
exorbitant profits secured, then all the bottoms of the world 
must be taking advantage of that condition. They are not 
lying idle while there is a demand for big profits, It is a well- 
known fact, Mr. President, that they are all busy. They are all 
carrying goods, and if you change the ownership of those bot- 
toms from private hands to the Government you have not in- 
creased your tonnage capacity by a single pound or foot. 

Changing the flag on a vessel does not make it carry any 
more freight. As long as it is engaged in that business you 
gain nothing by that purchase. Secretary Redfield in a recent 
speech declared that there were 12 English ships which he could 
buy. Well, suppose that is true. Where are those ships? Are 
they plying between Great Britain and the United States or are 
they idle? You must answer that they are not idle. Then they 
are still doing just exactly what they would be doing if we 
spend thirty or forty million dollars for them. What we want 
the Secretary of the Treasury or the Secretary of War to give 
us, if he has the information, is what bottoms, outside of the 
interned ships of belligerents, now idle, now not already en- 
gaged in transportation, can be purchased so as to increase the 
facilities for exportation from this country. He may answer 
that he ean purchase those engaged in other routes of the 
world. Well, if he does that, and if he does what he admits 
he will have to do, and in all probability would do, operate 
them at a loss, then he will certainly drive other ships engaged 
in the commerce between the United States and the particular 
country to which he would sail these ships, to cease their opera- 
tions between such ports and probably take up the very routes 
that had been abandoned by taking vessels from those routes. 

So it looks to me, Mr. President, you must do one of two 
things—you must keep your hands off of the merchant marine 
of the United States or you must buy every vessel owned by 
an American citizen and own the whole thing. You must get 
into this up to your neck—so far that you can neyer get out 
or you must keep away from it entirely. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from North 
Dakota yield to the Senator from New Hampshire? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I yield for a question. 

Mr. GALLINGER. The Senator cites the observation of the 
Secretary of Commerce that he knows of 12 English ships 
which he can buy. Does the Senator think that the Englishman, 
who is usually a pretty wise personage, would be glad to sell 
those old ships to the United States Government and build 
new ships, and then drive the old ones off the routes of trade. 
because he could operate his new ships cheaper than he could 
operate the old ones? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Oh, Mr. President, surely. There are a 
thousand of these things that one could consider which have 
not been laid before us at all. What right, I ask, has the 
Secretary to say that the freightage between New York or Bos- 
ton and Liverpool is exorbitant because it may be double what 
it was a year or two years ago, unless he can establish to us 
that the cost of operating is not also double what it was two 
years ago? Yet we have not had a single word upon that 
subject, not one line of evidence. 

Not only, Mr. President, would these Government-owned ves- 
sels be compelled to submit to all the delays caused by war, 
not only would they be compelled to incur the heavier expenses 
at the other end, but the operation by the Government would 
cost very much more than the operation by private concerns. 
No one has ever attempted to deny the proposition that it 
always costs the Government more to perform any act than the 
same could be performed under private ownership. And this 
leads me immediately to another suggestion. 

Mr. STONE. Will the Senator allow me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from North 
Dakota yield to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. McCUMBER. For a question, certainly. 

Mr. STONE. It has been argued on that side over and over 
again that private capital would not be invested to compete 
with Government ownership, that it could not compete with it 
successfully, and yet the Senator from North Dakota is arguing 
that it costs the Government more to run its ships and costs 
the shipper more on his cargo—for, he said, the shipper would 
haye to go into his pocket for it—than it would cost the 
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private shipowner to operate his ships or than it would cost 
the exporter or importer to ship on a privately owned vessel. 

I made a mistake in saying this, I know, because I simply 
prolong the Senator’s discussion, but it seemed to me so per- 
tinent that I could not very well deny myself the opportunity of 
calling attention to it. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I am ready to have my speech prolonged. 

Mr. President, the difference is a very simple one. The private 
owner can not tax the people to pay the difference; the Govern- 
ment can. Though the Government runs and operates its vesseis 
under these higher expenses, it can carry goods for nothing if 
it wishes; it can carry them for whatever price it sees fit, and it 
can go right back to the taxing power and reach right into your 
pocket or mine to make up the loss. A private individual can 
not do it. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from North 
Dakota yield to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. McOUMBER. With pleasure, for a question. That is 
always understood. i 

Mr. POMERENE. Where would the Senator get the money 
that would be used to pay the subsidies which some of our 
friends would like to give to different shipping interests, except 
by taxation? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Certainly they would have to get it by tax- 
ation; and if I were discussing this subject at this time I might 
prolong this debate a little longer than I wish to do. 

The Democratic Party is not in favor of a subsidy one way 
or the other. But what is the difference between a subsidy 
that is paid directly to the owner of a vessel who can operate 
a private vessel cheaper than the Government can operate a 
Government-owned vessel and going down in your pockets to 
pay the deficit caused by the more expensive operation by the 
Government? It is a subsidy in either way, because in both 
eases you get back into the people’s pockets to cover the deficit. 

Mr. POMERENE. And in the Republican plan of subsidy it 
goes to the private individual, 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I would rather encourage 
the private individual, if it were necessary, by a subsidy. 
Although I can not say that I am one who advocates ship sub- 
sidies, I would rather pay that money to assist an individual 
to make his business prosperous. If he prospers in the opera- 
tion of his ships he gives employment, spends his money in this 
country, and we are all benefited. 

I have stated before upon this question that there is only one 
way to reach it. We have either got to subsidize Government 
ownership, or else we have got to change our shipping laws so 
that we can compete in the operation of our ships with those of 
other nations, That is the only way I see that is possible. I 
do not like any of these ways. 

Why is it that when anyone has something that he desires to 
sell to the Government of the United States its value is always 
very much more, and often many more times more, than it is 
worth when sold to a private individual? 

We see it in every foot of land the Government has to pur- 
chase for any purpose down on these streets. The Government 
pays for lots a price so exorbitant that you could not use those 
lots for any purpose and secure one-quarter per cent interest on 
the investment. 

Sad as it may be, it is the truth that most people feel that 
any price they can work out of the Government is justifiable. 
And when the Government asserts that it needs anything 
the chances are 10 to 1 that there will be a combination made 
to hold up the Government for an exorbitant price. Already 
the press of the country is full of insinuations and declara- 
tions that options haye been obtained by organizations upon 
interned vessels and on other vessels toward which the Govern- 
ment may have cast its acquisitive glance. 


About the time the Government gets ready to take possession’ 


of them their prices will jump 10, 20, 30, and 40 and 50 per cent 
higher than they are to-day, and the Government will have to 
buy them because the Government has not time to build. It is 
an emergency and it can not spend 18 months to build new 
vessels. 

The New York Journal of Commerce of January 14 gives the 
greater part of a column to the subject of the deals that are 
on hand and those that are in process of incubation the pur- 
pose of which is to obtain control of vessels which the Govern- 
ment might secure, and if this bill goes through to fix their 
own prices to the Government. How true these assumptions 
are no one on the outside can say. 

All we can allege is that it is very natural, very common, and 
in my opinion the Government will undoubtedly find itself 
forestalled in the matter of these purchases. And with the 


war price of ships, the higher cost of Government operation, it 


will either be compelled to maintain the very rates it decries 
or else make the people themselves shoulder the deficit. 

What countries have ships to sell to us? Do you imagine 
you can buy Norwegian, Danish, Swedish, or Netherlands ves- 
sels? Are not all of those vessels doing all they possibly can? 
They are all neutral countries, and their ships are at sea now 
carrying commerce. What earthly use would it be to pur- 
chase those vessels and simply change the flag?. They are now 
running much more cheaply than they could be operated under 
the American flag, and by making the change we certainly 
would not be very liable to decrease the freight charges. 

There is no emergency in the South” American trade. In 
other words, there are sufficient ships to take the produce from 
one country to the other. Our great trouble with the South 
American trade to-day is that, due to financial difficulties aris- 
ing from the European war, their commerce has been hampered. 
When you look anywhere for vessels, while you may find any 
number of them for sale at a very nice profit to the Govern- 
ment, you will look in vain for an increase in the tonnage which 
could be immediately engaged in commerce, except these in- 
terned or imprisoned ships. 

SOVEREIGNTY OF THE UNITED STATES NOT INVOLVED, 

It has been alleged, Mr. President, both by our Secretaries of 
Treasury and War that the sovereignty of the United States 
will not be involved if any of these ships should be seized; 
that as a mere stockholder in the corporation it would be sub- 
ject to all of the liabilities that a private stockholder would 
be subject to. As a strict proposition of law that may be true. 
But we all know that the people of the United States will not 
look upon it in that light. They will brook no interference 
with a Government-owned merchant ship any more than they 
would with a Government-owned warship. We have just 
passed through a contest in which we felt the powerful in- 
fluence of this jealousy against interference with anything 
that belongs to the Government in the Panama tolls contro- 
versy, where the contractual rights and duties were completely 
lost sight of. 

The American people said:“ We do not care what you contracted 
to do. We paid for the Canal Zone; we built the canal; it is ours; 
it is American; we take pride in it, and we want to do just what- 
ever we see fit with it, and no one has the right to question that 
right.“ They lost sight entirely of the fact that we had to 
purchase that right, that one of the considerations in that 
purchase was that we should treat all vessels of all nations, 
including our own, equally. They did not look at that feature, 
They saw only the Government’s sovereignty over that strip of 
country, and they were averse to having that sovereignty in- 
terfered with in any degree. Try as you will, you can not in 
the mind of the public disassociate mere ownership by the 
Government from the sovereignty itself; and if one of these 
vessels owned by the Government should be seized by a bel- 
ligerent we would be forced into a controversy with that bel- 
ligerent, and some one, either the belligerent or ourselves, 
would have to back down; and under present conditions I am 
inclined to think it would have to be the belligerent. 

With a nationality made up of a citizenship derived from 
all of these warring countries, we have not been separated long 
enough from the parent countries to make us immune from 
natural racial or national sympathies; so an act of seizure by 
any one of them would be a firebrand that would set the coun- 
try aflame, and although it affected only one nation it would 
create hostility among the several sections of our own country. 
I am not afraid of war with any of these countries. All they 
could possibly do would be to protest, and they would only 
resort to actual force when their lives would seem to be de- 
pendent upon maintaining their policies. 

As a neutral country we have rights, but those rights do not 
go to the extent that we may continue commercial relations 
with any belligerent as though no war existed. Possibly as 
great a danger as we would incur would be that of a most 
awkward precedent which we would be compelled to repudiate 
in the future. Certainly we must admit that the law of nations 
to-day concedes the right of belligerents to determine what 
trade there may be with a blockaded port. We have always 
asserted that right. We must assert it in the future, and we 
can not deny it in the present; and when we attempt to force 
a Government-owned ship, the very sovereignty of the country, 
into one of these blockaded ports there is going to be trouble, 
and we are not going to escape that trouble by saying that our 
own sovereignty is not involved. The American people will 
declare that our sovereignty is at stake, no matter what the 
administration may insist, and we will uphold it. That is ex- 
actly what it means. 

Right here, again, there is a proposed amendment to this bill. 
In substance, it is that we should not do an unneutral act in 
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purchasing these vessels. What does that mean? The Secre-- 
tary of War and the Secretary of the Treasury have both de- 


clared, and the administration has declared, that the act of 
purchasing and operating these interned vessels would not be 
unneutral; therefore they can do any of these acts and justify 
themselves upon the ground that it is not unneutral, although 
all the rest of the world declares that it is an unneutral act. 
You have left that question. of neutral action to the decision of 
the administration, which has decided it in advance, and I con- 
fess I can not understand the position of those who are opposed 
to our buying and using these interned or imprisoned ships be- 
cause they regarded it as unneutral are now willing to yote for 
the proposition that you can buy those interned ships provided 
you say in your bill that you shall not commit an unneutral 
act; that is, that the Government which declares that it is not 
unneutral may proceed to do the very thing which most Sena- 
tors think is unneutral, and which has caused them to fear the 
result of a bill of this kind. 

Mr. COLT. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Lea of Tennessee in the 
chair). Does the Senator from North Dakota yield to the 
Senator from Rhode Island? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I yield for a question. 

Mr. COLT. Is it not true that international law is an agree- 
ment between nations; that nations alone are the only parties; 
and that the law is founded upon the customs and treaties ex- 
isting among the family of nations? And is it not also true, 
just as you were saying about a treaty, that one party can not 
change the law, and that it requires the agreement of all 
parties to change it? Do you not so understand it? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I certainly do. 

Mr. COLT. That is, no legislation, no act of Congress can 
modify or change any such law, because it is a law between the 
parties composing the family of nations. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Not only that, but in the solemn. council 
Chamber where we now are, but a few months ago, with closed 
doors, we decided solemnly and, if I remember, without a dis- 
senting vote that the declaration of London was international 
law and the law that should govern the United States. But to- 
day the administration says that it is not our international law, 
although the American Senate, the power that makes treaties, 
adopted it, and by their adoption declared it to be their policy. 
Of course we are not bound by it as a contractual obligation, 
because its binding effect as an agreement was dependent upon 
the formal adoption by all the parties represented. We are 
bound by it, as I tried to explain, only because it is an inter- 
national law. That is the distinction. 

We know also that the present international law is that 
captures and prizes are always made under the law of the 
prize courts of the captor. We have asserted that right in 
the past, we assert it to-day, and we will assert it in the 
future, and if we assert it as our right we have got to concede 
that the other nations will assert it as their right, and for 
the purposes of this war every one of the belligerents has 
accepted the London agreement and declared, with a few modi- 
fications, that it is the international law which will govern 
them. So our purchase and operation of these interned ships 
in commerce with the belligerent nation from whose subjects 
they are purchased will not only bring about earnest protest, 
but it will compel us to go before a people in the grasp of a 
life-and-death struggle, and, taking advantage of their plight 
and our consequent supreme power, force them to yield. God 
deliver us from that attitude in this great controversy, while 
at the same time extending our hands to these nations, telling 
them that we are their friends, ready to arbitrate their dif- 
ferences. We can not afford to put ourselves in that incon- 
sistent position. 

Mr. President, there has been considerable said about the 
decadence of the merchant marine. It seems to me that no 
one can be ignorant of the cause of that decadence. During 
the period of our national life antedating steam and sail vessels 
we were abie to build and did build and send into foreign 
commerce a comparatively great merchant marine. 

The wage scale and the difference in operation between an 
American and a foreign ship differed in no material respect. 
As a great agricultural exporting nation and an equally great 
manufacturing importing nation there was a special induce- 
ment for the building and operation of American ships. There 
was nearly an equal amount of freight each way. But the 
advent of the steel vessel, concurrent with the advent of the 
steam motive power, changed the situation. The steel in- 
dustry in Great Britain at that time had reached a greater 
degree of economic efficiency than in any other country. She 
had the iron, she had the coal, she had experienced cheap labor, 
and she built the ships. 


Following this special advantage to foreign-built ships came 
the demand in this country which in due time was crystallized 
into legislation for better and consequently more expensive 
conditions of operation of our vessels. 

Mr. BANKHHAD. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Lea of Tennessee in the 
chair). Does the Senator from North Dakota yield to the Sena- 
tor from Alabama? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I am trying to get through, Mr. President, 
and will do so in a very short time; but I will yield, us I find 
that I have more material here than I thought I had. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. President, I move that the Senate do 
now adjourn. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Arizona sug- 
gests the absence of a quorum. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Ashurst Gore Norris Smith, Md. 
ead Gronna O'Gorman Smith, Mich. 
Borah Hardwick Oliver Smith, S. C. 
Brady Hitchcock erman Smoot 
Brandegee Hollis en Stephenson 
Bristow Hughes Page Sterling 
James Penrose Stone 
Burleigh Johnson Perkins Sutherland 
Burton Jones Pittman Swanson 
Camden ern Poindexter Thomas 
Catron La Follette Pomerene Thompson 
Chamberlain e Ransdell Thornton 
Chilton Lea, Tenn. Reed Townsend 
Clap „Md. Robinson Vardaman 
Clark, Wyo. Le Root Walsh 
0 Lippitt Saulsbury Warren 
Crawford e Shafroth Weeks 
Cummins M ber She White 
M erman Williams 
du Pont artin, Va. Shields Works 
‘all Martine, N. J. Simmons 
Fletcher yers mith, Ariz. 
Gallinger Nelson Smith, Ga. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Eighty-nine Senators have an- 
swered to their names. A quorum is present. The Senator 
from Alabama moves that the Senate adjourn. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, I demand the yeas and nays 
on the motion of the Senator from Alabama that the Senate do 
now adjourn. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. 

Mr. DU PONT (when his name was called). I have a gen- 


‘| eral pair with the senior Senator from Texas [Mr CULBERSON]. 


As he is absent from the Chamber, I withhold my vote. Were 
I at liberty to vote, I would vote “yea.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I desire to announce a pair between the 
Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Gorr] and the Senator from 
South Carolina [Mr. TILLMAN]. 

The result was announced—yeas 44, nays 44, as follows: 


YEAS—44. 

Bankhead Colt age e 
Borah Crawford McCumber Smith, Mich. 
B Cummins MeLean moot 
Brandegee Dillingham Nelson Stephenson 
Bristow Fall O'Gorman Sienie 
Burleigh Gallinger Oliver Sutherland 
Burton Gronna Page Townsend 

Hardwick Penrose Vardaman 
Catron Hitchcock Perkins Warren 
Clap Jones Poindexter Weeks 
Clark, Wyo. Lippitt Root Works 

NAYS—44. $ 

Ashurst La Follette Pittman Smith, Ga. 
Bryan Lane Pomerene Smith, Md. 
Chamberlain Lea, Tenn. Ransdell Smith, S. C. 
Chilton Lee, Md. Reed Stone 
Fletcher Lewis Robinson Swanson 
Gore Martin, Va. Saulsbury Thomas 
Hollis Martine, N. J. Shafroth ‘Thompson 
Hughes Myers Sheppard Thornton 
James Newlands Shields Walsh 
Johnson Overman Simmons White 

Owen Smith, Ariz. Williams 

NOT VOTING—S. 

Clarke, Ark. du Pont Kenyon Shively 
Culberson Goft Norris Tillman 


So the Senate refused to adjourn, 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Florida. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, in connection with the dis- 
cussion which has been had to-day, I wish to refer to some late 
reports respecting shipping conditions. The statement has been 
made that the rates are no higher than they were expected to be; 
that there is no excessive crowding at the ports and that there 
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is no emergency calling for any action; that our commerce needs 
no relief from present conditions. It seems to me important 
now to have go in the Recorp some communications bearing on 
this subject right up to date. 

The Senator from New York to-day laid much stress on the 
importance of doing nothing to interfere with private enter- 
prise or to discourage private initiative. It seems to me that that 
argument is met by the teachings of actual experience in this 
country, by the demonstration which has been made respecting 
the efforts of private parties in the past in this important field. 
There is no need to guess at what private enterprise will do. 
There is no need to suppose how far individual effort will go 
in the direction of establishing a mercantile marine in this 
country, because we have had an actual experience of 50 years 


on that subject, because it has been absolutely demonstrated in. 


the past what that means. After all we have done to encourage 
private enterprise, after all the legislation which we have 
passed favoring and encouraging individual effort in that great 
field, we know that to-day under the American flag scarcely 
1,000,000 tons can be counted. We have paid and are paying 
to-day $1,212,500 in subventions to encourage the building of an 
American merchant marine. We pay about one-third as much 
subsidies and subventions as England pays in that direction, 
and the United Kingdom has twenty times the tonnage that the 
United States has engaged in foreign commerce—for we ave 
less than a million tons after all that we have done to en- 
courage the effort of private enterprise in all of the years that 
are past, whereas England has 20,000,000 tons in foreign com- 
merce and pays only about $3,000,000 per annum of subventions 
or subsidies or quasi subsidies. 

Private enterprise has not only failed utterly to develop an 
American merchant marine in the past, bat absolutely refuses 
to do anything in that direction. You can never reinstate the 
American merchant marine by investing American money in 
foreign shipyards or in foreign ships. You can never develop 
a mercantile marine solely by subventions or subsidies. That 
sort of thing never has been done by any country in the world 
in the past. You can never develop the American mercantile 
marine by relying on private enterprise and individual effort, 
because our capitalists and those who engage in that industry 
positively refuse to build up an American merchant marine, 
positively refuse to put their ships under our flag. 

What is the situation to-day? Why raise objection that this 
is no field for the Government, because it ought to be left to 
individual industry and enterprise? Why raise objections that 
the Government is increasing its centralized power, and we are 
extending the authority and the jurisdiction of the Federal Gov- 
ernment to the diminution of the powers and authority and 
rights of the States and of individuals as arguments against 
this bill when we make no such objection as to other undertak- 
ings by the General Government; when only a few months ago 
some gentlemen who are now opposing this legislation were 
here asking Congress to establish a bureau for taking care of 
war risks in order that their ships might be given the protection 
which they could not get in any other way, or by any other 
means? The Senator from Iowa [Mr. Cummins], the Senator 
from Kansas [Mr. Bristow], the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
Norris], I remember distinctly stood here and advocated the 
construction under the direction of the President of some 
20 vessels by the United States Government to have them oper- 
ated “between the ports of Alaska and ports on the eastern 
and western shores of South America,” such vessels to be leased 
to and operated by the Panama Railroad Co., owned by the 
Government. Only a little while ago gentlemen were here also 
asking Congress to amend our navigation laws in order that 
their ships might come under the protection of the flag of this 
country, when it suited them to have that protection. And so 
we have the United Fruit Co.’s ships, and the Steel Corpora- 
tion's ships, and the Standard Oil Co.’s ships coming under the 
flag of the United States and taking American registry at a time 
when it was dangerous for them to fly the flag of Belgium or 
the flag of England. Gentlemen on the other side favored that. 
Gentlemen on the other side favored establishing a war-risk 
bureau. The shipping interests wanted it. Gentlemen on the 
other side favored the change in our registry laws. These busi- 
ness interests wanted it. Now, why is it that they all at once 
discover that we are having the Government venture on an en- 
terprise that ought to be left to private individuals, thus estab- 
lishing paternalistic tendencies which are dangerous to our insti- 
tutions? 

Mr. President, the last report from the Secretary of the 
Treasury shows that on August 14, 1914, a committee of busi- 
ness men met in the city of Washington. I do not mention 
this in any critical sense at all, but I am referring to it as a 
matter of history. They had a right to ask for this legislation, 


and they did right to ask for it. It was right for the Gov- 
ernment to establish that war-risk bureau, It was proper and 
right for the Government to change the registry laws so that 
these ships might come under our flag. I am finding no fault 
with that. I favored that then as I favor this now. The ouly 
thing I say is that you gentlemen are inconsistent when you 
favored those things at that time and now object to the pend- 
ing legislation, As I say, Mr. President, on the 14th of August, 
1914, a committee of business men appeared in Washington, 
and we find on page 6 of the report of the Secretary of the 
Treasury this: 


To illustrate the pressing needs, representatives at the conference 
called attention to the congestion of American grain and other staples 
at the seaports and in the interior awaiting transportation. It was 
pointed out that Great Britain, France, and Iglum are now insuring 
the vessels and cargoes flying their respective flags against war risks. 
In order to provide workable means of cooperating with the Govern- 
ment the conference resolved itself into a committee, with Hon. Seth 
Low as chairman, and adopted the following resolutions: 

“Resolved, That this conference, representing the business interests 
of all sections of the country, expresses its high appreciation of the 
gare and effective action of the President and Congress and the 

eretarx of the . In affording a prompt solution of the cur- 
rency difficulties created by the sudden outbreak of war in Europe on 
a colossal scale, and that this conference urges upon the Government, 
the Secretary of the Treasury, and the Federal Reserve Board to 
continue its cooperation by adopting such measures and rendering such 
prompt assistance as may be necessary to enable the country to cope 
with the difficulties created by the unprecedented disarrangement of 
foreign trade now existing, and recommends 3 that immediate 
assistance be provided to permit the negotiation of bills of exchange 
against the shipment of products to foreign markets, so that the con- 
gestion already prevailing may be at once relieved and that the finan- 
cial balance of trade may become in our favor. 

“Resolved, That this conference urge the United States Government 
to establish a bureau of war-risk insurance, to be administered under 
the direction of a suitable Government department by a board of 
three or five members, which shall assume the risks of war on Ameri- 
can vessels and American cargoes mer Cop or to be shipped thereon 
whenever in the judgment of the board it shall appear that American 
vessels or 9 on American vessels are unable in any particular 
trade to compete on eqval terms with the vessels or shippers of other 
nationalities by reason of the protection offered such other carriers or 
shippers by arrangements for war indemnity through their Govern- 
ments, and that such board have pomer to fix rates of premium, sub- 
ject to change, to each country or for each class of cargo.” 


Mr. President, was that a departure? Have we ever bad a 
war-risk bureau before? Was that objected to on the ground 
of its being paternalism at that time? Was that objected to 
on the ground of its being socialistic and probably leading the 
Government into loss? No such objection was then urged. 
The business men represented here were clamoring for that 
legislation, and it met with no opposition on that side of any 
consequence, as I recall. They went on further: 


Resolved, That the present opportunity to extend American fore! 
trade and the opportunity now to begin the creation of a mercantile 
marine under the United States flag is so great that this conference 
appeals to Congress, by immediate and effective legislation and by neces- 
sary changes in our navigation laws, to make it posait for our citi- 
zens, without discrimination, to buy and operate ships under American 
registry in foreign trade on equal competitive terms with all other mari- 
ime nations. 
Resolved, That this conference deeply appreciates and earnestly and 
S 1 responds to the suggestion of the Secretary of the 

reasury in his opening address that the cooperation of the business 
interests of the country with the Government and its various depart- 
ments should prevail, and in order that such may be effectively and 
most promptly accomplished ; be it. 

Resolved, That it Is the sense of this conference that a standing 
committee should be appointed, composed of recognized experts in for- 
eign exchange, marine and insurance problems, and in ocean transpor- 
tation problems, in order that, if desired, in cooperation with the appro- 
priate committee of Congress, bills may be immediately framed for 
consideration designed to promote the accomplishment of these greatly 
to be desired ends, 

Mr. President, we heard nothing about socialism, we heard 
nothing about paternalism, we heard nothing last August about 
those objections that are raised to this legislation when these 
gentlemen were here in Washington proposing these extended 
activities of the Government. And when, in accordance with 
these resolutions, Mr. Low, as chairman, remained in Washing- 
ton to confer with representatives of the Government as to the 
best means of solving these problems, these were the com- 
mittees that were appointed: 

War-risk insurance: Messrs. Hendon Chubb, of New York; J. Parker 
Kirlin, of New York; E. H. Outerbridge, of New York; F. G. Crowell, 
of Kansas City, Mo. 

Transportation: Mesers. J. A. Farrell, of New York; P. A. S. Frank- 
lin, of New York; Robert Dollar, of San Francisco; Bernard N. Baker, 
of Baltimore, 

Foreign exchange: Messrs. A. J. Hemphill, of New York; Festus J. 
Wade, of St. Louis; Henry R. Ickelhelmer, of New York; John J. 
Arnold, of Chicago. 

Here, then, was a situation which these experienced, farseeing 
business men sought to remedy. They proposed legislation by 
Congress; they proposed these extended activities of the Gov- 
ernment in new fields, in new directions, to meet a condition 
which had not before arisen in this country; and when they 
asked it we heard no opposition on the ground of its being so- 
eclalistie or paternalistic. Here was a case where these gentle- 
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men favored legislation. There were reasons why the Govern- 
ment should go into the war-risk insurance business, Private 
enterprise failed at this juncture; individual effort offered no 
remedy. There was a field which the Government had to 
fill if it was to be filled at all, and it did fill it; and as to what 
has resulted from that, the reports from the Secretary of the 
Treasury will show, and I do not go into those details. Suffice 
it to say that the venture has been altogether satisfactory and 
in every way successful. What do we find to-day? With less 
than a million tons of American ships in foreign trade, with 
only four ships in the trans-Atlantic business fiying the Ameri- 
can flag, with our harbors filled with the products of our farms, 
with the warehouses at our ports crowded with the products of 
our factories and our mines, with the elevators filled at our sea- 
ports, with the concentrating yards of the railroads so jammed 
that they are absolutely laying embargoes upon further ship- 
ments—under these conditions, although the freight rates have 
gone up from 10 to 300 per cent and more, we are unable to 
move these products to the waiting markets over the seas. 
Why? Because conditions are unusual? Undoubtedly that may 
be generally the cause, but specifically it is, because, primarily, 
there are no ships flying the American flag to take these prod- 
uets, and you can not get foreign ships to do the service. It is 
utterly impossible to accommodate the needs of our commerce 
on the high seas; and an emergency, a necessity, exists in this 
country to-day never experienced in all its history in the past, 
and a great, strong, powerful Government and a patriotic, pro- 
gressive people are told that we must submit in abject depend- 
ence on foreign ships, now inadequate, and let conditions alone 
for private enterprise to remedy in some way, somehow, some of 
these days in the distant future. 

I say I think it is so absolutely contrary to the best interests 
of our people, it is so cowardly to surrender to conditions 
. which we can remedy, if we will, that I hesitate to characterize 
the opposition of this measure which offers a means of certain 
relief. 

Here are the facts, right from Pennsylvania: 


Easton, Pa., February 5, 1915— 


This letter came to me from the secretary of the board of 
trade— 
Easton, Pa., February 5, 1915. 
Hon. Duncan U. FLETCHE! 


R 
United States Senate, ‘Washington, D. 0. 

My Dran Senator: Permit me to thank you for our board of trade 
upon the 8 of the pamphlet “Increased ocean transportation 
rates.” Some g ought to be done. 

It is a most villainous out 


t has been to find a 
market for coal abroad. They have t over §2, — 5 


offered to us, we can not take advantage of the situation. I am con- 
L. & E. Fren 


; send it in, 1 5 at from 
60 to 80 shillings per ton, whereas it was from 7 to 11 lings per 
ton. It is a very sad commentary on the American people that such a 
condition is permitted to exist. 
Very sincercly, yours, 
THOMAS A. H. Hay, Secretary. 


Here is one from the Mount Union (Pa.) Tanning & Extract 
Co., manufacturers of oak sole leather and tanning extract: 


Mounr UNION, PA., February 3, 1915, 
DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE AND LABOR, 
Washington, D. 0. 


GENTLEMEN: We hope the ihipping bill will pass. We have several 
ari igh sr 3 extract ri 2 3 which we can not move a a 
ple of months on account of Ja cargo space. The sailings from 
the River Plate, Argentina, to New York, etc., are now so infrequent 
— not get hides. The war risks on both the above are also 
ve. 
These have a tendeney to shut down our production and lay 
off men just at a time when there is great industrial distress through- 
ont the country. We are also held up on shipments of leather to Eng- 
FFV th try from th f 
e are looking for grea o the coun m the passage o 
the shipping bill, just as great good has come through the enactment 
of the new Federal banLing law. 
We appreciate the good efforts your department has already made in 
many directions, A 
Yours, truly, 
Mounr UNION TANNING & EXTRACT Co., 
Epwarp M, GREENE, President. 


This is from the collector of customs at Boston to the Secre- 
tary of Commerce, dated February 8: 


Interviews with steamship agents, principal shi „and for- 
warders show great lack of vessels in export trade, Cease in service 
mostly slow and limited 2 At present sailings are fixed and 
freight accepted only equal to eh 

pers are holding merchandise until booked. Boo! must be 
made from two to eight weeks in advance of sailing. his avoids 
the appearance of congestion in some instances. Many wharves filled 
to capacity with cargo awaiting shipment to Europe. Grain elevators 


filled with grain and cars of grain on sidetracks unable to be unloaded. 

Will be more congested unless relieved by increased service, Can give 

details if desired. Coastwise about normal. : 
Brtiines, Collector of Customs. 


Does that mean nothing to commerce? Does that mean 
nothing to the producers of grain and the producérs of this 
country of other products that are seeking foreign markets 
and of which we have a surplus? 

This is from the collector of the port of Philadelphia: 

Investigation shows congestion in merchandise intended for export to 
foreign ports. Grain elevators all full. Unusual amount of export mer- 
chanci on 2 English — — until latter ne Feb Keg rae 
March, Later for large lots. Space for Glasgow can be had this month, 

This is from the collector of the port of Tampa, Fla.: 


Fernandina reports no congestion on merchandise, but phosphate, 
naval stores, a logwood congested on account of lack of steamshi: 
facilities covering foreign traffic only. Pensacola reports freight n 
brought to Pensacola until ships are available to forward it; lumber 

yards, and cotton warehouses in vicinity haye 
large stocks on hand which could and would move were ships avail- 
able. Can not say con on exists at Pensacola, but exports would 
be double could neutral tonnage be obtained. At Jacksonville, Key 
West, and Tampa there is no congestion of merchandise on account 
of lack of steamship facilities. 
Grices, Collector of Customs. 


I am reading the reports from the collectors of customs in 
these ports, made officially to the Secretary of the Treasury. 

From Galveston, Tex., comes this word: 

Your telegram this da rsonal investigation confirms Saturday's 

egram ; conditions of a and warehouses crowded, with pfe 
for only about 8,000 additional bales cotton. Wheat on hand in cars, 
red from 2,300 cars 10 aw ago to 1,523. Warehouses in cotton- 
concentration yards crowded. February arrivals and due to arrive, 78 
steamers. Expect to rg ty 799,200 bales cotton. Without docks at 
Texas City and Bolivar this port would now be congested to the limit, 

And so, at Mobile, Ala., the collector reports the same con- 
dition, practically, as follows: 

MOBILE, ALA., February 6, 1915. 
SECRETARY TREASURY, 
Washington, D. 0.: 


Congestion merchandise destined South American ports here account 
no steamship facilities. No congestion otherwise for reason agents 
refuse book freight either coastwise or foreign account scarcity steamers 
and high rates. No business solicited through canal to Pacific ports 
account of coastwise steamers and business already contracted for 


refused account high rates, 
Maer, Collector of Customs. 


February 6 the collector wired as follows from New Orleans: 


Your telegram to-day. From best data obtainable on short notice no 
congestion merchandise awaiting coastwise shipment. Great conges- 
tion grain. On hand constantly in elevators about 3,000,000 bushels, 
with 4,000 cars on track awaiting elevator room. Nine steamers 
now loading for Europe, which will afford only temporary relief. First 
Februa: 87,641 bales cotton in warehouses awaiting shipment; 
48,385 bales in cars not delivered to ships or Keay: impr on ps in 
ports; 106,890 bales, as re with 25,128 bales this time last : 
now on docks; 77,742 bales destination undetermined; elsewhere, 
5,539 bales. Warehouses have stored all cotton for which they have 

use 


No low de freigh can not stand 


delay in discharging cargoes in Earepe, and are from 

es. Cotton can not be put on 

wharf until ship is ready to receive it. The conditions recited have 

caused almost prohibitive srs rates. Exportations August 1, 1913, 

to Hey Sg 1914, 1,013,243 bales; August 1, 1914, to January 31, 
es, 


1915, 599, 
FOSTER, Collector of Customs. 

The Senator from North Dakota went on to speak about the 
excessive exportations of grain, and, of course, overlooks the 
consideration of what would have been the exportations if the 
shippers had been able to get the tonnage required and what 
would have been the rate as compared with the present if that 
had been possible. 

But in the case of cotton, instead of the shipments from New 
Orleans increasing over those of last year, these are the facts: 
Exportations from August 1, 1913, to January 31, 1914, 1,013,243 
bales; August 1, 1914, to January 31, 1915, 599,067 bales ; in other 
words, about one-half, from August 1 to January 31 just passed, 
of what it was a year ago. 

From Norfolk, Va., the collector reports: 

As a result the freight is being piled in coastwise warehouses and 
lying in cars awaiting orders for the sending out of said freight on 

ise steamers to New York and Baltimore for final export. 

Let us see about New York. Both Senators from New York 
find objections to this bill. The junior Senator from New 
York, in commenting to-day upon certain provisions with refer- 
ence to ships built in our yards by the shipping board, if au- 
thorized under this act, said that they may be registered, or 
enrolled rather, for the coastwise trade, urging that somebody 
had some special regard for the coastwise monopoly, otherwise 
all the ships acquired should be admitted to the coastwise 
trade, overlooking the fact, which is a fact that no one can deny, 
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that there are no complaints about a scarcity of ships engaged 
in coastwise trade. Our coastwise business is being taken care 
of in the ordinary fashion and in the usual way. There is no 
need for additional ships to do the business between the ports 
on our coasts. The great cry and demand is for ships to 
traverse the ocean for the over-seas business, for the foreign 
trade. That is the demand, and it is the purpose of the bill 
to provide, particularly, facities for the taking care of that 
kind of commerce—foreign commerce. Against this, there is 
no necessity for providing that these ships—built or acquired 
or purchased or leased—should be admitted to the coastwise 
business enrolled and authorized to enter upon coastwise trade 
and commerce, because that transportation is taken care of 
now, and there is no necessity for additional ships. The great 
necessity for additional ships is not for our coastwise trade, 
and additions there will come in the natural development of 
trade, but the great need is for ships to do the foreign busi- 
ness, to take care of our foreign commerce. 

The New York collector of customs, Mr. Dudley Field Malone, 
under date of February 6, wires the Secretary of the Treasury: 

Replying department telegram concerning congestion at this rt 
investigation discloses unusual congestion, particularly with 5 to 
grun, tie stock of this commodity on hand being triple normal con- 
_ Notwithstanding the tremendous exportation of grain, as 
mentioned by the Senator from North Dakota, the stock on 
hand in New York to-day is triple that in normal conditions, 
and the same is true substantially as to exports at Baltimore, 
at Boston, at Norfolk, and at other ports along the south 
Atlantie and the Gulf. He continues: 

Explanation of this congestion is that export movements can not be 
effected due to shortage of tonnage. 

That is the reason, given here under date of February 6. 
Can anyone have any doubt about a statement coming in that 
way, from the official of the Government at the port of New 
York to his superior officer, stating that the reason of the trouble 
is the shortage of tonnage? He continues: 

Congestion applies to warehouse elevators as well as cars and lighters. 
No marked congestion of coastwise trade discernible. 

As to the coastwise trade there is no marked congestion, but 
as to the foreign trade the story is different. 

From Baltimore comes this: 

FEBRUARY 6, 1915. 


Baltimore & Ohio Railroad has about 400 cars and Pennsylvania Rail- 
road about 300 cars general export freight on hand, which is normal, 
Embargo is in force by Pennsylvania Railroad against receipt of grain 
on all their lines for ome Elevators loaded to full capacity with 
stock. On hand to-day, 4,260,000 bushels, and cars on tracks awaiting 
unloading. Grain embargo by Baltimore & Ohio Railroad raised about 
one week ago, No congestion coastwise traffic. No lack of steamship 
facilities for handling per gine export merchandise, which is cared for 
by regular lines, but lack of grain-carrying vessels does exist. 

WILLIAM P. Ryan, Collector, 


What does that mean? Is that a good thing for the producer 
of grain in this country? Is that a good thing for anybody in 
this country? Is not that a condition that ought to be relieved 
against if it is in the power of the Government to do it, and espe- 
cially when private enterprise has failed, and not only has 
failed but absolutely refuses to do it? 

Our patriotic American citizens of the International Mercan- 
tile Marine put $100,000,000 in ships, but they fly a foreign flag. 
Does that help us any? Did they not testify before the Com- 
mittee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries of the House of Rep- 
resentatives that, give them free ships, give them what you 
would, they would never transfer those ships to the American 
flag? Imagine American money in ships flying foreign flags, and 
imagine American citizens testifying on the stand that it made 
no difference if ycu permitted them to buy them where they 
would, or build them where they might, they would never place 
them under the flag of their country; and the reason they gave 
was because of the difference in the cost of labor, increasing the 
cost of operating the vessels. That difference is estimated to be 
10 to 15 per cent. That is the actual condition. Why should 
we ignore that, and why tell the people, from this place or any- 
where else, that it is the business of Congress to leave this field 
to private initiative and individual enterprise, in the face of the 
sworn statements of the owners of these ships that, no matter 
if you changed the law and let them buy them where they could 
get them cheapest or build them where they would cost least, 
they would neyer let them fly the American flag? And, asked 
the reason, they confessed frankly that the sole reason was that 
it cost a little more to operate them under the American flag 
than under a foreign flag. 

So that there is no hope of ever having an American mer- 
chant marine if you depend upon private enterprise to create it. 
You can never regenerate the American merchant marine by 
leaving that field entirely to individual effort, and you can 
never accomplish it by any reasonable sort of subvention or 


subsidy. - Not one-tenth of the ships of the world, carrying the 
commerce of the world to-day, are the subjects of subsidy of 
any kind. No nation on the earth subsidizes the great cargo 
carrier, the tramp. The ideal cargo carrier is not subsidized 
by any country, anywhere. That is the kind of ship we want. 
What do we want with a 56,000-ton passenger ship? We want 
a 7,000 or 8,000 or 10,000 ton cargo carrier. That is the kind 
we want to take care of the commodities and products of our 
country that are weighing down the warehouses and wharves 
and docks and elevators at every port on the Atlantic and the 
Gulf, and largely on the Pacific, too, I take it. I have no returns 
from the Pacific coast. 5 

At Baltimore the railroad company is absolutely refusing to 
take shipments of grain over that road for export, because it 
can not move. The elevators are loaded to full capacity with 
stock on hand, 4,260,000 bushels, and cars on tracks awaiting 
unloading. There was a grain embargo by the Baltimore & 
Ohio Railroad raised only a week ago. That information came 
from William P. Ryan, collector of customs. 

It was said here that these rates are high, these conditions 
are not satisfactory, because you can not unload the vessels on 


the other side, you can not get labor, there are delays, vessels 


going to ports will wait weeks and weeks and days and days 
for the reason that there are not men and means to discharge 
the cargo. Here is an article from the New York Times of 
February 7, which gives the latest information on that phase of 
the subject: 


SHIP CONGESTION ABATED—LONDON AND LIVERPOOL PREPARED TO UNLOAD 
CARGOES PROMPTLY. 
, Wasutnoton, February 6. 

The British Embassy to-day issued this statement: 

“You may make public the fact that congestion at and in the port 
of London has now greatly abated, and only a very few ships are now 
at Gravesend awaiting berth and delays to which vessels have formerly 
been subjected need no longer be E Arne Labor is sufficient for neces- 
sities of the port. At Liverpool delays are less than they were, and 
they will be further reduced owing to arrangements being made by a 
committee representing the principal port authorities of Great Britain.” 


Mr. President, we read something in the papers, also, regard- 
ing the recent situation in that part of the waters surrounding 
England and Ireland, and the New York American very appro- 
priately heads an editorial of the 6th: “A clinching argument 
for more ships,” which I desire to insert in the RECORD as a 
part of my remarks: . 

A CLINCHING ARGUMENT FOR MORE SHIPS, 


The German submarine raid on the west coast of England, and the 
subsequent warning tbat British merchant vessels were subject to sub- 
marine attack. ought to be a final argument in favor of our immediate 
acquisition of an American merchant marine, for it shows that we can 
no longer depend upon British shipping as a means of safe and ade- 
quate transportation for our trans-Atlantic commerce to North Euro- 
pean ports. And it ought to show us that we should give up the weak 
policy of depending upon any other nation for that service at a time 
when any day may. b í further belligerents into the conflict and fur- 
ther reduce the already limited tonnage at our disposal. 

It has been our clear duty ever since the war broke out six months 
ago to prepare for just such a situation as now seems to confront us, 
for it is ne proper course for us as a great Nation with an enormous 
foreign commerce to depend upon the strength or the good will of 
nations fighting for their lives for the maintenance of our oversea 
trade. That is safe only in our own keeping even in times of peace, 
and in times of war is hardly safe even there. 

So long as England was clearly able to hold command of the high 
seas sue could afford us tonnage for our needs. And our clear duty 
was not our urgent necessity. ere was an excuse, if not a justifica- 
tion for our dilatory procrastination. 

But now the German submarines off the port of Liverpool have 
shown us that we can no longer depend upon the countless merchant 
fleet of England to carry our merchandise. Our own ships under our 
own flag, protected by our Government despite the German threats, 
which it is unwise to take too seriously, are necessary to our trade. 

That solicitude for the American workman which seems to be felt 
by our legislators of both Houses at Washington ought to come into 
active operation in the face of the warning of the German submarines. 
For a stagnation of our export trade just now, when thousands of men 
and women are out of employment here, would be a calamity to work- 
ing America hard to estimate as to its extent and tragic severity. 


In other words, ships flying our flag may do business in 
sifety in those waters, whereas the only ships which are avail- 
able to us to-day, namely, ships flying foreign flags, and espe- 
cially the flag of any of these belligerents, might not be undis- 
turbed in those waters. That is a condition which emphasizes 
the significance, the importance, the necessity of the United 
States providing in some way for taking care of our commerce. 
I hold that to be a duty of this Government, not by way merely of 
taking advantage of conditions in the Old World in order that we 
may be benefited, but because there are people who will need the 
foodstuffs of this country, which they can get nowhere else, in 
order to survive. By way of illustration, England buys over the 
ship’s side four out of five loaves of the bread she consumes. 
She imports more than one-half of her butter, cheese, and eggs; 
about two-fifths of her meat; £250,000,000 annually is the value 
of her importations of food, drink, and tobacco. ' 
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We ought to be in position to serve the crying needs of the 
people who are confronted with starving conditions. You can 
not do it in any other way than by creating a merchant marine 
under the flag of this country which will have access to every 
sea on every portion of this globe. It is our duty to put our- 
selves in position to supply the wants of the people of the 
‘earth who must have food and who must wear clothes. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Florida 
yield to the Senator from Washington? 

Mr. FLETCHER. I do. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. The Senator is touching upon a very 
interesting phase of the problem. He says that American ships 
will go into any waters of the world and into any port. One of 
the chief objects is to carry American grain to foreign markets. 
Does the Senator from Florida propose that a Government ship, 
if this act is passed, loaded with grain destined to Hamburg, 
should undertake to make that voyage in defiance of the efforts 
of other belligerents to prevent food from reaching their 
enemies’ armies? What would be the situation under those 
circumstances? 

Mr. FLETCHER, Of course, Mr. President, I do not mean 
to claim that because a vessel flies the American flag she can 
enter war zones, that she can pass through mined seas, that 
she can do things that, of course, conditions of war would not 
permit. I am not speaking with reference to ports like Ham- 
burg, except that she may be escorted there; I do not know 
what arrangements may be made with reference to that. I 
understand neutral ships go to Bremen. Certainly, however, as 
to Rotterdam, as to Italian ports, as to South American ports, 
as to ports that are not absolutely blockaded, where there is 
no prohibition—— 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I can not see any objection to going to 
South American ports. That is the proposition that was first 
proposed by the President in his message. But suppose a Goy- 
ernment ship were loaded with a cargo of copper, which is one 
of the important commodities and about the shipment of which 
there has recently been some discussion, consigned to a neutral 
port in Europe, and it was charged by one of the belligerents 
that its ultimate destination was the enemy’s country? 

Mr. FLETCHER. Of course I do not mean to say, Senator, 
that because a vessel flies our flag she has any business to vio- 
late any of the conditions of neutrality or any of the provi- 
sions of international law. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President, there is another phase 
of the matter. Germany, for instance, has announced that it 
proposes to prevent foodstuffs from going to England. Does 
the Senator suppose that she is going to modify that attitude 
because foodstuffs are carried upon a ship of the Government 
of the United States under this act? 

Mr. FLETCHER. I think unquestionably, Mr. President, 
that a vessel flying our flag is in a much safer position in those 
waters surrounding England and Ireland than would be the 
vessels which carry our commodities to-day flying even the 
English flag, perhaps. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I agree with the Senator in that re- 
gard. There is no doubt that it could be safer and still not be 
very safe. If this great nation, engaged in the struggle for 


very existence, not merely making talk, means what she says 


that she proposes to prevent food from going to England—I see 
no reason why she would modify that decree because the food 
comes upon a neutral ship or a ship owned by some neutral 
Government. She might hesitate to involve herself in difficul- 
ties with a great power like the United States; but in order 
to carry out the plan which the Senator from Florida has out- 
lined the United States would have to be prepared to back up 
its commerce with the power of its Navy. Is that what the 
Senator proposes to do? 

Mr. FLETCHER. Oh, I have not gone into that at all, Mr. 
President. I do not mean to go into that feature. In fact, I 
had no idea when I arose that I would talk five minutes; but 
I.simply mean, if the Senator will permit me, that merchant 
vessels carrying our flag will be able to go and come, with 
reference to all those ports, on a much safer basis, and I do 
not mean to say that it would be necessary to accompany the 
vessel with a cruiser or anything of that sort. I do not think 
that would be necessary. I think that that sort of a vessel 
would be protected in a way that would make the conditions 
such that there would be practically no embarrassment regard- 
ing the shipment of products even into those waters or those 
ports. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. The Senator seems to be proceeding 
on the theory, then, if I understand him, that because the ship 
is a United States ship. owned by the Government of the 
United States and flying its flag, that very fact would modify 
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these conditions caused by the war in Europe. I fail to un- 
derstand how that magical effect is going to take place. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Simply because—— 

Mr. POINDEXTER. With the conditions of trade with those 
countries that the Senator from Florida has mentioned caused 
by a war that is now in a very acute stage, I fail to understand 
ih paiia transferring the ownership of the ship is going to 
modify 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President, I rise to a point of order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Missouri 
will state his point of order. 

Mr. STONE. Does the Senator yield for a speech or a 
question? 

Mr. FLETCHER. No; of course, I do not mean to lose the 
floor, nor to take up the time of the Senate with subsidiary or 
imaginary matters. 

Mr. STONE. I desire to have the rule enforced. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Florida 
desire to yield further to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. FLETCHER. No; I do not wish to yield the floor. 

i 155 PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator declines to yield 
urther. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I do not desire to yield the floor; no, sir. 

Now, the Senator, of course, will excuse me from going into 
that question as to the legal situation, because that has been 
thoroughly thrashed out before. I want to inquire, Mr. Presi- 
dent, the situation as to the pending question. As I understand 
it, the motion was made by the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
CLARKE] to recommit the bill, with all amendments, to the 
Committee on Commerce. I offered as an amendment to that 
to recommit the bill with instructions. The Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. Lovee] insisted that that subject should be di- 
vided, as I recall the proceedings, and that is the reading of the 
Recorp as I have it before me. The Vice President at that time 
agreed to that demand by the Senator from Massachusetts. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is the understanding of 
the present incumbent of the chair. 

Mr, McCUMBER, Mr. President, I thank the Senator from 
Florida [Mr. FLETCHER] for giving me this recess of a few 
moments. I will be as brief as I can and finish the address, 
which has already lasted some hours. I was saying, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that following this special advantage to foreign-built ships 
came the demand in this country which in due time crystallized 
into legislation for better and consequently more expensive 
conditions of operation of our vessels. The result was that we 
were unable to compete with foreign-built ships conducted 
under less onerous conditions than those which pertained to 
the American ships. We lost the ascendency which we had 
gained. The supremacy of the sea passed into other hands. 
We have since been attempting to regain it by subsidy. 

Mr. President, if we want an American merchant marine we 
may just as well face the real question, the real difficulty that 
must be overcome. How can we regain our American marine, 
our old comparative standing in the tonnage of the world? 
Undoubtedly we can do it by a ship subsidy which will tax all 
of the people and make good our deficiency in building and 
operation. 

Second, we can do it by Government ownership; that is, by 
taxing all of the people a still greater price for building, a 
still greater price for purchasing, and a still greater price for 
operation of Government-owned vessels. That is ship subsidy 
also. 

It differs from the former only in the fact that it is a bigger 
subsidy than any that has yet been contemplated. 

The third method that has been suggested is that in our 
port regulations we can fix the conditions under which the 
foreign ships may obtain clearance, and, of course, we can com- 
pel the foreign ships, in order to depart from our ports—and 
so far as that is concerned even to enter our ports—to submit 
themselves to regulations that will correspond with our own. 
No one doubts our power to do this. 

We have the authority to pass regulations that will keep 
every foreign ship out of our ports, but I assume, without 
going into an argument, that this could hardly be made work- 
able. Nations have treaties and treaty rights with us. Of 
course we can modify or break our treaties, but we can not 
prevent retaliation, and as we are just as much interested in 
getting our ships into the ports of other countries as they are 
in passing theirs into our ports, I assume that they would be 
able to take care of their own shipping interests as against our 
port regulations, 

Hence, if we fail or neglect to adopt either of the first two 
suggestions we are compelled, if we are to have a merchant 
marine, to modify the many restrictions and conditions under 
which ships flying the American flag are allowed to enter the 
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commerce of the world. With the development of our steel 
industry, the perfection of economic apparatus and machinery, 
I think we are very rapidly wiping out the difference between 
the cost of building at home and abroad. If our merchant ships 
are allowed a more liberal rule of operation they may be able 
to compete successfully in the carrying trade of the world. 
That, to my mind, is the only solution, outside of subsidy, of 
the whole question. 

But, Mr. President, if I understood the argument of the Sena- 
tor from Florida a short time ago, he seemed to think that that 
was the only remedy; that that was the only process by which 
we could build up our merchant marine—by the Government 
purchasing and operating the vessels. I agree with the Senator 
from Florida that that probably is the only available remedy ; 
that the Government should go into the foreign-trade business 
of this country; that the Government should operate all of the 
vessels engaged in the foreign commerce. There is no question 
about the influence of every line of business upon the Congress 
of the United States which would be called upon to pay freight 
charges on the Government-owned vessels. We would be re- 
sponsive to their demands, and being responsive to their de- 
mands the result would undoubtedly be that we would operate 
those vessels at a loss. If we operated them at a loss, we would 
drive the other American private-owned vessels out of the 
carrying trade or compel them to be sold to the Government of 
the United States. Then the Government must conduct all the 
foreign commerce of this country, with all its ramifications, 
with all its complications, with all its competition. It must 
become embroiled in all the rules that affect or govern trade. 
Mr, President, there is but one final result; when we get in 
we will have to stay there. There is no way of getting out. 
One of the strange features pertaining to the support of this 
bill is that there are some on this side of the Chamber who are 
attempting to support it upon the ground that it will result in 
complete Government ownership and Government operation of 
the transportation lines of the country. Others are supporting 
it upon exactly the opposite theory, that the Government will 
be out of it as soon as the war emergency ends, 

Mr. President, I know of no man in the United States who 
has made a closer study of both American and international 
transportation and navigation than Mr. J. J. Hill. Fèw men in 
the United States have been as studious as he has been for more 
than 40 years in the investigation of this great problem and 
the practical application of it in his own business as president 
of one of the greatest railway systems in the world. He is one 
who always speaks after great deliberation, and what he may 
say is worth the attention of any man who desires to increase 
his knowledge of the problem: 

I take from the Journal of Commerce of January 23 extracts 
from his address at the annual National Foreign Trade Con- 
yention on the day previous. Mr. President, I wish to call at- 
tention of the Senate to this little excerpt from the address 
of Mr. J. J. Hill. This is in the Journal of Commerce of Jan- 
vary 23, 1915: 

Sr. Lovis, January 22. 

James J. Hill, chairman of the board of directors of the Great 
Northern Railway, addressed e Brad second annual National Foreign 
Trade Convention. Taking for topic, “Freedom for our foreign 
trade,” Mr. Hill disc the question of restoring the American 
merchant marine. He said: 

“The one indispensable condition of the restoration, extension, and 
maintenance of our foreign trade is the provision from some source of 
adequate ocean carriage. All other- difficulties are in process of solu- 
tion. But merchant ships must be had; our need of them is almost as 
great as that of other nations for munitions of war. 

“Tn the month of November the exports from the port of New York 
were $12,000,000 more than the year before. There was an increase of 
abont 300 per cent in exports of food products.” 

I wish especially to call attention to this, Mr. President, that 
in the month of November the exports from the port of New 
York were $12,000,000 more than the year before—I presume 
it means from the November of the year before—and that 
there was an increase of 300 per cent in the exports of food 
products. In other words, the food-product exports of that 
year were three times as much as they were in the corre- 
sponding month of the previous years. Mr. Hill proceeds: 


The foreign demand must increase in direct ratio with the exhaustion 
of supplies in the warring nations. How are these goods, which we 
desire sell and others are anxious to buy, to be carried to the over- 
sea markets? 

Such slight relief as was afforded by the wise removal of the prohi- 
bition. of registry for foreign-built vessels has been given. It is hardly 
a drop in the bucket. Up to the week ended December 26, 1914, Amer- 


ican registry had been granted to 105 vessels heretofore operated un- 
der foreign control, aggregating 373,840 ss tons. is is not 
enough to prevent present congestion, and holds out little hope for the 
supply of future needs. 

I know the Senator from Florida [Mr. FLETCHER] was much 
exercised concerning the congestion in food products at these 
terminals, but the table which T read to the Senate shows very 


clearly that we are exporting during this war, in ‘October, 
November, December, and January, from two to three times as 
many bushels of all the different cereals as we exported during 
the corresponding months of the previous year. That is not 
all it shows. It shows further, to anyone who knows anything 
about our surplus, that at the present rate of exportation, if 
we continue it right along, month after month, we will have 
exported every bushel of our surplus before the next crop 
comes in. Therefore there is no emergency, so far as the crop 
is concerned, and, as I indicated before, we are getting better 
prices for our products the longer we hold them at those con- 
gested ports; and while the benefit of these higher prices will 


not inure to the farmers, as they have parted, for the most, 


part; with their grain, it will nevertheless be a benefit to Amer- 
ican citizens, and those higher prices and that advantage in 
profit will naturally percolate through the country in some 
form, so that we will only get the benefit of it. 

At the beginning of this year— 

Says Mr. Hill— 
all charters at New York had been taken for January, and February, 
engagements were not easy to make. Rates had advanced from 40 per 
cent to 200 per cent above those prevailing before the declaration of 
van. Many ships are idle because of the and high rates of insur- 

Right here I want to pause long enough to say that the in- 
surance rates, which are extremely heavy to those ships pass- 
ing through a zone that is filled with floating mines—vessels 
that are liable to go to the bottom of the sea in any voyage 
they may make—must necessarily very materially increase the 
cost. of freight. It is one of the elements that must be taken 
into consideration in fixing rates. 

I was in hopes when I had brought to the attention of the 
Senator from Florida the fact that neither of the Secretaries 
had given us any statement, any evidential fact whatever 
bearing upon the cost of carrying this freight and the reason 
for the increased cost, and we ought to have these figures, 
that he would answer that part of my argument and would 
give me the basic facts to indicate wherein these freight rates 
were exorbitant. 

The mere fact that they are more than they were two years 
ago, the mere fact that they seemed excessive as compared 
with previous years, is no indication whatever that they are 
greater than they ought to be during these perilous times and 
under the conditions which I mentioned. 

This article goes on to say: 

But, aside from this, it is true that American cost of ship construc- 
tion is from 50 to 100 per cent higher than that abroad; and accord- 
ing to a reported statement of Capt. Robert Dollar, who operates 
ships in both domestic and foreign trade, it costs about $17,236 more 
a aay to operate a ship of 3,000 tons under the American than 
under the British flag. 5 

Mr. President, if that is true, and I certainly have no reason 
to doubt it, and if there is any man in the United States who 
could speak with authority through investigation on this sub- 
ject it is Mr. Hill—if that is true, all of that added cost would 
have to be borne by the Government if it proceeded to pur- 
chase vessels. If these foreign-built ships are receiving such 
ene rates, they will demand exorbitant prices for those 
ships. 


shipping interest, 

If there is any one thing that it seems to me is apparent to 
us it is that if the Government-owned ship is to bring back 
the old rates under the new war conditions, it must necessarily, 
operate at such loss as will drive the other private-owned 
vessels out of the trade of the United States and compel them 


to seek a Norwegian or a Danish or a Swedish or a Holland 
nationality. 

Private enterprise can not possibly compete with a Government which 
pays no interest on the cost of its ships and throws aside considera- 
tions of pron and loss. As Lincoln said that the Nation could not 
continue exist half slave and half free, so our merchant marine, if 
once tic precedent is set, must inevitably become a Government 
mono . 

What is the prospect in this case of economical management and of 
those lower rates which the advocates of the plan hold out as a bait 
tor its adoption? We have an exact measure of the facts in some com- 
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partive rafiroad statistics. The Panama Railway is entirely owned and 
operated by the United States. Like most affairs on the Isthmus, it 
has been handled by honest and competent men in their several lines. 
We have its official ih for the year ended June 30, 1913, to be com- 
pared ane statistics of all the railways of the United States for the 
same r . 

ehh aveckie length of haul was 41-ton miles. There is, therefore, 
little but through business. But the rate on the Panama line was 3.48 
cents per ton per mile as against 0.7268 of a cent for all the railways 
of the United States. That is, the Government rate was almost five 
times the rate made by private enterprise over the entire country. The 
Average expenses per mile of road were $44,696, as against $8,939, or 
five times as great. Aside from the higher cost of coal this line pre- 
sents few, if any, greater difficulties in operation than other manage- 
ments have to overcome. 

If the entire rate charged to American Suppers were handed over to 
the Panama management to cover the cost of handling their freight at 
terminals, they would still receive almost four times as much as the 
railways of the country get. If the Panama rate were established in 
the United States it would wreck the country. There is not enough 
money in it to pay such enormous amounts. If the rate charged by 
the Government on the Panama Railroad were applied to the entire 
railway ton mileage in the United States, our shippers would have had to 
pay in 1913 more than $8,000,000,000 additional freight charges. Yet 
his is what the country would have to do, either directly in rates or 
indirectly in taxes, to meet the expenses of Government operation. 

What is proved true for railways holds good for Government owned 
and operated ships, The purchase price is nothing as compared to the 
cost of operation, increased by the necessary weakness of political 
management, and loaded down at every session of Congress by new 
laws for the lowering of rates, the raising of wages, and the reduction 
of hours of labor for employees. Either the people would pne 
stagger under their new burden or our foreign trade would fall beneat 
the weight of rates such as those impo on rail traffic across the 
Isthmus of Panama. 

This method of relief ought to be dismissed by every right-thinking 
man as a chimera and a menace. There remains, then, only the 
recourse, as old as human experience and as unfailing, of dependence 
on private initiative. Give it a chance. It has seemed inadequate only 
because it has been bound hand and foot by restrictions and regulations 
unworthy of this enlightened age. The American merchant marine 
needs just one thing, but that it must have if it is to revive. Put it on 
an exact equality with the other shipping systems of the world. Let 
the American citizen be authorized to procure and to operate vessels on 
the same terms as the citizen of any other country is under its laws, 
and his ability and enterprise will do the rest. 

A firm declaration for a merchant marine subject to no other restric- 
tions than are im by the nations which have done the carrying 
trade of the world is the only demand worthy of this important body 
and of our country, which stands once more to-day, as to its foreign 
trade, at a dividing of the ways. 


During the delivery of Mr. McCumser's speech, 

Mr. REED. Will the Senator yield to me for a moment? 

Mr. McCUMBER. For a question, so that I do not lose the 
floor; that is all, 

Mr. REED. That is understood. I ask to have read to the 
Senate, to go into the Recorp, what I send to the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will read. 

The Secretary read as follows: 


To the United States Senate: i 

Pursuant to the provisions of rule 40 of the Standing Rules of the 
Senate, I hereby give notice that I pro the following amendment 
to the Standing Rules of the Senate. dd at the end of rule 22, of 
the Standing Rules of the Senate, the following: 

“Not later than the hour of 2 o'clock p. m., on the calendar day, 
February 19, 1915, all debate upon Senate bill No. 6856 shall cease, 
and at the time aforesaid, the Senate shall proceed to vote upon said 
bill and all amendments thereto without further debate. The final vote 
upon said bill shall be taken not later than 5 o'clock p. m. of said date. 

“The foregoing proceedings shall have precedence over all other 
motions whatsoever,” 

I will move the adoption of said amendment as soon as permitted by 
the rules of the Senate so to do. 

The purpose of said proposed amendment is to terminate the obstruc- 
tive tactics now being 1 with reference to the above-named bill, 
and to cause a vote to had thereupon at the time above 1 

JAMES A, REED, 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I raise the point of order 
that that can not be received under existing circumstances, 

Mr. REED. I will amend by inserting, after “ February 19,” 
the figures “1915.” 

Mr, GALLINGER. I raise the point of order against its re- 
ception, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Chair understand 
that the Senator from North Dakota yielded to the Senator 
from Missouri? 

Mr. GALLINGER. But it is after 2 o'clock. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I yielded for nothing that would take me 
off the floor. 

Mr. GALLINGER. No business can be received under exist- 
ing conditions, and I desire to say it is the duty of the Chair, 
under the rule, to enforce it without attention being called to 
it. It is after 2 o'clock of the legislative day of February 5, 
and neither a notice nor any other business can be received or 
transacted by the Senate without unanimous consent. I call 
attention—— : 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair had in mind whether 
unanimous consent was given or not when the Senator from 
Missouri presented it. 

Mr. GALLINGER. There was no evidence given of the notice 
and he knew nothing as to what it was. 


Mr. REED. It is merely a question of notice which is now 
presented to the Senate. 

Mr, BRANDEGER. Mr. President, I rise to a point of order. 

Mr. REED. The question whether it is legally or properly a 
notice is to be settled when we come to a consideration of the 
rule. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE, Mr. President, I make the point of order 
that the rule provides that a Senator shall not be interrupted 
for any such purpose, and it is the duty of the Chair, without 
any Senator calling it to the attention of the Chair, to enforce 
the rule. 

Mr. REED. I have not yielded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from North Da- 
kota has the floor. The Chair had a right to ask if unanimous 
consent was given. 


Mr. STONE. Mr. President, I rise to a question of order. 


Did the Senator from North Dakota yield to the Senator from 
Missouri? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from North Da- 
kota yielded on condition that he was not yielding the floor, 

Mr. STONE. I raise the question of order that the Senator 
can not yield the floor for the introduction of new business on 
any condition. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I have raised the same point of order. 

Mr. GALLINGER. That is the very point I made. 

Mr. STONE. I now ask for the recognition of the Chair to 
take the floor in my own right. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I have not yielded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair said the Senator 
from North Dakota did not yield the floor. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I did not yield, and I stated that I would 
not yield the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will ask the Official 
Reporter to read what transpired at the time the junior Senator 
from Missouri made the request of the Senator from North 
Dakota. 

Mr. STONE. I do not press it further. I withdraw it. 

Mr. REED. I want to say to the Senator 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Just a moment. The Official 
Reporter will read. 

Mr. GALLINGER. It is withdrawn. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I understand it is withdrawn, and it is 
not necessary for the reporter to read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Has the junior Senator from 
Missouri withdrawn his request? 

Mr. REED. I did not withdraw my notice but my colleague 
withdrew his request, because I stated to him what I had 
said to the Senator from North Dakota that I would not take 
him off his feet. 

Mr. GALLINGER. That is right. Now, Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The notice has been read, and 
it will go into the RECORD. 

Mr. GALLINGER. The Senator has not a right to give the 
notice, and I make the point of order that it is not in order 
to present it at the present time. 

After the conclusion of Mr. McCumserr’s speech, 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President, it is pertinent at this point to 
call attention to what occurred three or four days ago, when a 
Senator on that side, criticizing some statement or lack of state- 
ment in the Recorp, said that no Senator was entitled to the 
floor until he had first addressed the Chair and been recognized 
by the Chair; and it was insisted that the fact of the Senator 
addressing the Chair and of the Chair recognizing him should 
be stated in the Recorp. Since that time that rule of procedure 
has been followed. 

There is another rule of procedure, in addition to the one re- 
ferred to, which has been now formally established, namely, that 
one Senator can not interrupt another Senator who has the 
floor for the purpose of making a speech, and that if a Senator 
having the floor yields to another to do more than ask a question 
and permits him to make extended remarks, he thereby loses the 
floor. I regard that as a proper rule, for otherwise a Senator 
in possession of the floor could farm out his time and hold the 
floor indefinitely. Now, applying that rule to what has just 
occurred, we find the facts to be that the Senator from North 
Dakota [Mr. McCumper], having the floor in his own right, 
yielded, as he said, to the Senator from Illinois [Mr. SHERMAN] 
to ask a question. Thereupon the Senator from Illinois, with- 
out objection on the part of the Senator from North Dakota, 
launched into what promised to be an interminable dissertation. 
The Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Simmons] made a point 
of order that inasmuch as the Senator from North Dakota had 
permitted an interruption of that extended character, he had in 
fact surrendered the floor. The Chair sustained the point of 
order, and I then immediately addressed the Chair, desiring to 
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take the floor in my own right; and, being recognized, I now 
hold the floor in my own right. Because of the confusion inci- 
dent to this proceeding, I have made this explanation, that the 
Record may show the facts. So much for that. 

THE FLAG. 

Mr. President, the Senator from Florida [Mr, FLETCHER] has 
spoken of the protection the American flag affords to ships 
above which it flies. Referring to the German proclamation 
establishing what is called a “war zone” around the British 
Islands, the Senator said that the American flag at the mast- 
head of American vessels would be of the greatest value. Un- 
doubtedly that should be true, and undoubtedly it would be 
true if only American vessels carry our flag. But if other na- 
tions are permitted to carry it—if it can be indiscriminately 
used by vessels of all nations—then the value of the flag, if not 
entirely lost, is greatly diminished, and especially is that true 
in the circumstances of the present time. Only the other day a 
British ship lowered her own flag and lifted that of the United 
States. Why was that done? Is it not proof that the Stars 


and Stripes afford some special protection to whatever ship the 


flag is over? 
Mr. President, I wonder if there are Senators who are over- 


sensitive about American citizens purchasing a ship owned by |! 
the citizens or subjects of a belligerent, fearing that such a 
purchase might involve us in war, who do not feel their sensi- | 


Mr. President, I hold in my hands the Des Moines Register 
and Leader, perhaps the most influential Republican paper in 
the State of Iowa. I want to read an editorial from that jour: 
nal of date February 1, 1915: 


The Philad Inquirer, 
licanism and . the Hepubilcan Se Senate leaders to filibuster against 
a 5 om erchant marine, says— 

This Inquirer is a paper quite familiar to the distinguished 
senior Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. PENROSE]. 

Mr. PENROSE. I know it very well. 

Mr. STONE. He knows it very well, and he has reason to 
feel a very affectionate interest in it. 

Mr. GALLINGER. It is a good paper. 

Mr. STONE. It is a good paper of its kind. [Laughter.] 
But let me go on with the editorial: 


for staunch old-time Repub- 


This last, may I say to the Senator from Pennsylvania, is 
quoted from his chief organ, the Inquirer. Then the Register 
and Leader proceeds—and I commend this to the senior Sena- 
tor from Iowa: 


may we ery magnificent as a demonstration of physical 
political war? 


tive natures shrink when the ships of a foreign country 3 


particularly those of a certain country fly our flag for their 
protection. Yes; there are Senators who overflow with appre- 
hension that we may find ourselves in serious international | an 
complications if we permit our flag to fly above ships purchased | 


by Americans—purchased in good faith and for a valuable con- 
sideration—and yet take no alarm if we permit a foreign Goy- 
ernment or shipowner to fly the flag for their protection. 


Mr. President, if the Stars and Stripes can protect a British | 
or German or French ship from some of the hazards of war, 


would not the flag still better protect a ship owned by American 
citizens or by a corporation organized under the authority of 


this Congress? Is it possible we have in this country those 


who think it is all right for a foreign country to fly the Ameri- 


can flag over its ships for their protection and yet have a con- 


niption fit” when we talk about flying our own flag over our 


own ships? An argument on this line in favor of such a misuse ` 
of our flag would at least sound less offensive in my ears if, 
made in the British Parliament or German Reichstag or in the 
newspapers of foreign countries than when it is made any- 
where in America. For one, I am woefully tired of this peren- 
nial proforeign propaganda. I am for America—our America 


above all the world. The kind of men we need now and always 
need are men who stand uncompromisingly for America and 


American rights. I look with profound disdain upon those who 


are forever talking about things and looking out for things 
more in the interest of another country than of our own. Such 


men—God! I can not properly express myself about them in 


parliamentary terms. 
Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President—— 


Mr. STONE. I decline to yield. When I stand here and see 


on the faces of Senators, as I now do, a smile half of shame 
and half resentment, I am not surprised; but I shall not be 
deterred or pooh-poohed into silence. I care little for the opin- 
ions of American citizens who are not first and always really, 
truly, bravely American. Are you really afraid that we are go- 
ing to get into trouble with somebody? 


Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a. 


question? 
; The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Lea of Tennessee in the 
chair). Does the Senator from Missouri yield to the Senator 
from Illinois? 

Mr. STONE. I do not. Mr. President, is it possible that we 
have in this country a large number of men who are actuated 


more by their sympathies for foreign nations—some for one, 


some for another—than by the impulse of American patriot- 
ism? It does look too much that way. We have men so afraid 
of international complications that they are unwilling, even 
though we remain within our rights as a neutral under inter- 
national law, to put our fiag over ships honestly owned by our 


own people and send them on the high seas to serve the com- 
mercial needs and promote the commercial opportunities of our 


people. Instead of voicing a courageous patriotism we find them 
manufacturing appeals to alarm the timid and create a public 
sentiment against a great progressive movement of the Goy- 
ernment to restore our shipping industries and revitalize our 
moribund merchant marine. I believe every thoroughbred 
American feels as I do about this, whatever men of weak hearts 
or foreign sympathies may think about it. 


é What must 1 be the ray ge ne enough {0 . If the hes 
en votes, there is time o wear out any opposition; 
an extra session can be called if it is need 
All that is being accomplished is to Soren the merchant marine to the 
front as the test issue resent-day politics and to give the Presi- 
dent the advantage of — iien for som his Repub’ opponents 
have talked the country into believing we ought to have, 


Mr. PENROSE. Will the Senator permit me a passing re- 
mark? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mis- 
souri yield to the Senator from Pennsylvania? 

Mr. STONE. In a moment. 

His Republican yi Ae gn meanwhile grabbing the hot end of the 
poker in their own ds with a fight for a subsidized private owner- 
ship, while leaving to him the popular plea of Government ownership. 

What does the Senator from Pennsylvania wish? 

Mr. PENROSE. I only want to say, Mr. President, that I 
am filled with unspeakable astonishment—— 

Mr. STONE. I did not yield for a 

Mr. PENROSE (continuing). That the Senator from Mis- 
Sour 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator declines to yield. 

Mr. PENROSE (continuing). Who was the most notorious 
filibusterer in the United States Senate—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Missouri 
declines to yield, and the Senator from Pennsylvania will take 
His seat. 

Mr. STONE. I thought the Senator arose to ask a question. 

Mr. PENROSE. Only to express my feelings in a few words. 

Mr. STONE. The Senator having expressed them he can take 
his seat. The article continues: 

If the Inquirer can convince itself that the ery of ! Government 
monopoly“ can be made into a popular cry in the coming campaign 
because of a Government-owned merchant marine, the Inquirer has 
much to learn of the general trend of public opinion. 

If the Inquirer — convince itself that the ery of “ international 
complications "— 

That is the cry of my distinguished friend the senior Senator 
from New York [Mr. Root] imitated in a minor key by divers 
other Senators who follow his flag. The article goes on: 

If the Inquirer can convince itself that the cry of “intermutional 
complications“ is going to scare the American L peonia; it has been giving 
but little heed to the growing 8 with which foreign interfer- 
ence with our commerce had been recei 

The people are not opposed to 8 monopoly of a great publie 
service, they are mu got fearful of private . subsidized 
from the United States ‘Treasury; they are not of Government 
ownership, on the contrary they would welcome the experiment; they 
are not scared of foreign complications, on the contrary they are ready 
to risk the venture and invade the markets of the world in any boats 
they can get, 

Now, think of this coming from one of the great Republican 
journals of the Central West: 

If the President and his friends were to choose the situation to their 
own liking, they could not ask for anything better than for an entirely 
new issue removed from all that has gone before, themselves appearing 
before the country in the rolé of promoters of a larger commerce, in 
American-owned vessels. 

In the play for position pas have the 1 leaders to bope for 
if they give the President this 33 the embarrassments of his 
tariff and other trade legislation? What have the Republican landese to 
gain by getti before the country as filibusters against a merchant 
marine, or against public ownership, or both? 
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Every word of this editorial is true, and I believe it voices 
the real American public sentiment, without regard to party. I 
can not, indeed, understand what you Republicans hope to gain 
for your party as a whole by your filibuster. I agree with this 
editorial; and, so far as Democrats are concerned, if we should 
lower the issue to one of mere partisan politics, I would wel- 
come such an issue with you. My only regret would be that you 
would subordinate and sacrifice a great public interest to a mis- 
taken belief that you would thereby secure some party advan- 
tage—-a belief which will bring you only disappointment. I 
would rejoice in your disappointment, but I do not want to play 
politics in a matter of such great national concern as this, 

Again I say, highly esteeming you Republicans, as I do per- 
sonally, your intense, uncompromising partisanship makes me 
ashamed that great men can be so influenced by such a spirit. 
For the last three or four weeks you have done nothing to help 
the merchant marine, although you haye had every inducement 
to do your best. You have talked, talked, talked. There is ap- 
parently no end to your vocabulary. You talk, but you propose 
nothing and do nothing. For years you were in power in both 
Houses of Congress and in control of the Presidency. You saw 
our merchant marine wasting away year after year, and you did 
not like it. You regretted it almost as much as we did. You 
were sorry to see it. I know you were. You said so, and I 
believed you. But, Senators—and I will come across the aisle 
as close to you as I can to talk to you—you could not help your- 
selves. 

Mr. GALLINGER. The Democrats would not let us. 

Mr. STONE. You were so environed that it was impossible 
for you to move out independently. You could not do it without 
crossing a boundary that you were forbidden to cross. You were 
so hampered by the special interests that surrounded you and 
held you in bondage that you could not move if you wanted to. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President, I rise to a question of per- 
sonal privilege. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Illinois will 
state his question of personal privilege. 

Mr. SHERMAN. The term special interest” has an espe- 
cially offensive signification in American politics, and it is lan- 
guage, when it is imputed to a Senator, that is unworthy. The 
Senator says we are held in the bondage of special interests. I 
do not know, in the State of Missouri, which is across the river 
from my State, what the definition is, but I do know what it is 
in many of the Western States, and I think I know what it is 
in the public press. It indicates that the interests are corrupt 
that surround the Senators to whom he refers; it would indi- 
ente that there is a corrupt influence about Senators by special 
interests. If that is not true, I ask that the Senator disavow 
any such purpose. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President 

Mr. SHERMAN. I want to state, further, before I get 
through the question of personal privilege, that if the Senator 
means by that that any improper motives actuate the Senators 
on this side of the Chamber, or the junior Senator from Illinois, 
I resent it as being utterly and boundlessly away from the 
truth, of which the Senator appears to have very slight ac- 
quaintance. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will have to call the 
attention of the Senator from IIlinois to the second paragraph 
of Rule XIX. 

Mr. STONE. What does the Senator say? 

Mr. SHERMAN. Shall I restate it? 

Mr. STONE. No; I have heard enough of it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair made an observa- 
tion to the junior Senator from Illinois, that the language he 
used toward the Senator from Missouri is a violation of clause 
2 of Rule XTX. 

Mr. STONE. Then the Chair did not hold that I violated 
the rule? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair means that he is 
not aware there is any meaning to special interests, as implied 
by the Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. STONE. I absolve the Senator entirely. I had no indi- 
vidual reference to him or any other particular Senator. I 
could not have done that without violating the proprieties. I 
was speaking of his party as it is organized and managed. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I accept the explanation. It was an un- 
fortunate combination of words that happened to fall in the 
Senator’s way. 

Mr. PENROSE. Will the Senator from Missouri permit me 
to interrupt him? 

Mr. STONE. For a question. 

Mr. PENROSE. There are all kind of painful stories about 
special interests that own the boats that the Government is 
called on to buy. There are all kinds of very painful stories 


about a prominent banking firm in close contact with the Treas- 
ury Department which has an interest in these vessels. Those 
stories daily gain definite, crystallized form. I hope the Senator 
pays no attention to them. I certainly do not. 

Mr. STONE. Is the Senator asking me a question? 

Mr. PENROSE. I ask the Senator whether he pays any 
attention to these well-defined rumors regarding the ownership 
of vessels the Government is called upon to buy? 

Mr. STONE. I do not pay the least attention to them, for I 
know they are not true. 

Mr. PENROSE. I know the Senator's colleagues over in the 
House are already greatly worried about the character of those 
rumors—the Democratic Members of the House, many of them. 

Mr. STONE. Am I to understand that the Senator from 
Pennsylvania is in close confidential relations with Democratic 
Members of the House of Representatives? 

Mr. PENROSE. Yes; I am in the sense that to-day I have 
learned that many of the Senator's party in the House of Rep- 
resentatives fear that these stories may be a matter of serious 
party embarrassment in the campaigns to come. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President, I will not ask the Senator to 
say what Democratic Representatives were so embarrassed. 

Mr. PENROSE. Of course, it would be improper for me at 
this time to indicate the names of the gentlemen with whom I 
have talked. 

Mr. STONE. And imprudent. 

Mr. PENROSE. And imprudent, perhaps, because it might 
prevent me from getting further information. But I state the 
fact that there are Democratic Representatives to-day worried 
by the possibility of possible scandal in connection with the 
extraordinary efforts to press this bill to final passage. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President, it is impossible for me to believe, 
notwithstanding the assertion of the Senator from Pennsylvania. 
that Democratic Members of the House of Representatives haye 
come to him and laid their heads upon his expansive bosom 
and unfolded their secret fears to him. 

Mr. PENROSE. If the Senator will permit me, perhaps I 
ought to correct 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mis- 
souri yield? 

Mr. STONE. For a question. 

Mr. PENROSE, I ought to have said that they did not come 
Ai me personally. The information was brought to me to- 

— 

Nr. STONE. Then we have it 

Mr. PENROSE. On reliable authority 

Mr. STONE. We have it now as coming in a different 
way—— 

Mr. PENROSE. By Members of the House of Representa- 
tives that it was current talk to-day that such stories were 
calculated to embarrass the Democratic Party in the future. 

Mr. STONE. At first we were informed and given to believe 
that Democratic Representatives had come to the Senator from 
Pennsylvania and selected him as the receptacle of their confi- 
dences, but now he says he got it in some other way and from 
some other source. It came circling round about until it finally 
got to the ears of somebody, who told it to somebody else, and 
then it finally got to the Senator. 

Mr. PENROSE. It was thoroughly reliable. 

Mr. STONE. The Senator says it was thoroughly reliable; 
that is, he means to say it was thoroughly satisfactory to him. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Will the Senator from Missouri allow me? 

Mr. STONE. Oh, I will yield. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I am not from Pennsylvania, but from Tli- 
nois. 

Mr. STONE. The Senator is from a somewhat better State 
politically. 

Mr. SHERMAN. In the editorial, Mr. President, I wish to 
inquire what the Senator from Missouri thinks of this sentence, 
which he quoted with considerable unction and with manifest 
signs of pleasure: “The President has the votes“; are you 
one of them? 

Mr. STONE. Iam. I am for this bill. 

Mr. SHERMAN. That is quite satisfactory. 

Mr. STONE. I am for this bill from start to finish, because I 
think it is a right move in the right direction. I am for it, and 
I am glad the President of the United States favors it. 

Will the Chair indulge me a moment—the Senator from 
Florida [Mr. FLETCHER] desires to speak to me. 

Mr. President, when I took the floor I expected to hold it for 
a few minutes only, having a purpose in mind. After this brief 
conversation with the Senator from Florida, in charge of the 
bill, I do not care to proceed further at this time. 


IMr. SHERMAN addressed the Senate. See Appendix.] 
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Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of 
a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Ashurst Goff Nelson Smith, Ariz. 
Bankhead Gore Newlands Smith, Ga. 
Borah Gronna Norris Smith, Md. 
Brady Hitchcock O'Gorman Smith, S. C. 
Brandegee Hollis Oliver moot 
Bryan Hughes Overman Sterling 
Burleigh James Owen Stone 
Burton Johnson Page Sutherland 
Camden Jones Perkins Swanson 
Chamberlain Kern Pittman Thomas 
Chilton La Follette Pomerene Thompson 
Clapp Lane Ransdell Thornton 
Clark, Wyo. Lea, Tenn Tillman 
Clarke, Ark, Lee, Md. Robinson Townsend 
Colt Lippitt oot Vardaman 
Crawford ge Saulsbury Walsh 
Culberson McCumber Shafroth Warren 
Cummins McLean Sheppard Weeks 
Dillingham Martin, Va. Shields White 
Fletcher Martine, N. J. Shively : Williams 
Gallinger Myers Simmons Works 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Eighty-four Senators have answered 


to the roll call. There is a quorum present. 
WATER-POWER SITES ON PUBLIC LAND. - 


Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, I desire the attention of the 
Senate for a few minutes, My primary object is to have incor- 
porated in the Record a letter from the honorable Secretary of 
the Interior, for which I bespeak very serious consideration. I 
wish to say that I very deeply deplore the useless and senseless 
killing of time that has been going. on here for several weeks 
past in the form of an avowed filibuster. I think it is very 
deplorable and detrimental to the public interest, and no good 
purpose is being attained by it. I believe that our friends on 
the other side, the Republican Senators, ought to let the pend- 
ing measure come to a vote on its merits, and let it pass or 
not pass, as the vote may result. I believe the American 
people and the interests of the country demand it, for the 
reason that there is other important legislation awaiting the 
attention of the Senate at this session of Congress, which, while 
not minimizing the importance of the pending bill, is of equally 
great importance to the people. You are making a mistake, on 
the other side, in conducting this filibuster. 

There is a measure pending before this body—House bill 
16673, the water-power bill—which is of very great importance 
to the material welfare of the great Western States of this 
country. It is of equally as great importance to the West as 
the shipping bill or any other legislation pending at this session 
can possibly be, and I believe, in the interest of fairness and 
justice, those Senators who are opposed to the pending measure 
ought to let it come to a vote, in order that we can take up 
other legislation which is of equally great and vital importance. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President 
. The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Montana 
yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. MYERS. With pleasure. 

Mr. SMOOT. Did I understand the Senator to say that he 
intends to move to substitute the bill he refers to for the 
pending bill? 

Mr. MYERS. No; when I say that I will say it loud enough 
for the Senator to understand me. He will hear it when I 
say it. 

Mr. SMOOT. I did not quite catch what the Senator meant. 

Mr. MYERS. I do not favor the abandonment of the con- 
sideration of the bill that is now before this body; I am 
heartily in favor of it; but I do urge that it ought to receive 
consideration on its merits and that it should be allowed to 
come to a vote on its final passage and disposition in order that 
other pressing matters may receive attention. 

Mr. LIPPITT. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Montana 
yield to the Senator from Rhode Island? 

Mr. MYERS. With pleasure. 

Mr. LIPPITT. I was just wondering if the Senator from 
Montana felt that way last week when quite clearly the Sena- 
tors on the other side were filibustering against the bill com- 
ing to a vote. It seems to me it is a very recent conversion 
of the Senator if he thinks a vote should be taken on the bill, 
when he and his friends prevented a vote from being taken 
for nearly a week. 

Mr. MYERS. The Senator may wonder about a great many 
things; but a great many people are wondering a great deal 
about his conduct, and they have cause for it. 

I send to the desk and ask to have read by the Secretary 
a letter from the honorable Secretary of the Interior, which I 


commend to the careful consideration of our friends, ihe 
opposition, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 
hears none. 
The Secretary read as follows: 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
Washington, January 25, 1915, 


The Chair 


Hon. Henry L. Myers, 
United States Senate, 
My DEAR SENATOR: I have this 5 


had an interview with one 
of the most prominent hydroelectric eng 


neers in the country, who 
came to me stating that he was prepared immediately to put $10,000,000 
into hydroelectric Mi, rest in the West, and that this would be 
followed by an additional $30,000,000 within the next two years, pro- 
vided the public pends power bill was passed immediately by Congress. 
I am satisfied that s man speaks the truth. He has told me of 
two western Senators who have knowledge of the facts as he presented 
them to me. 

Within a week another engineer has come to me saying that he was 

repared, in the event of the passage of this bill, to make a similar 
vestment of approximately $15,000,000. 

In view of these facts, I make bold to urge upon you that an appeal 
be made to your colleagues in the Senate to permit a limited time for 
debate upon the measure which you have already reported out of 
committee, so that the deyelopment of the West may not be retarded. 

Cordially, yours, 


Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Montana 
yield to the Senator from New Hampshire? 

Mr. MYERS. With pleasure. 

Mr. GALLINGER. In view of the importance of this matter 
and the Senator’s personal interest, is he not prepared to move 
to take up the bill? 

Mr. MYERS. No; I will make a counterproposition by ask- 
ing unanimous consent now that the pending measure and all 
amendments thereto be voted on upon the 27th day of this 
month. 

Mr. GALLINGER. That would necessitate another roll call, 
and I shall have to object. : 

Mr. MYERS. I withdraw the request, then, because I do not 
want any more dilatory tactics from the other side, We have 
bad enough of them. 

Mr. President, I want the people of the country, and espe- 
cially the people of the West, to understand what this filibuster 
is keeping them out of in the way of wholesome and substan- 
tial legislation. I want them to understand what the Senate 
could be doing for their benefit if the opposition would allow 
the measure which has now been before the Senate for weeks 
past to come to vote in an orderly way, that we might then 
take up other legislation of vital interest to the country, for 
which the great West is crying, and which is full of potential 
possibilities for great development and untold good. This fili- 
buster is standing in the way, and those who conduct it are 
responsible. 

In this connection I ask to have read and printed in the 
Recorp an editorial on the same subject from the Great Falls 
Daily Tribune, of Great Falls, Mont., the leading newspaper of 
northern Montana and one of the leading newspapers of the 
po Northwest, an able exponent of the best thought of the 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and the Secretary will read. 
The Secretary read as follows : 


THE WATER-POWER BILL, 


The water-power conservation bill and the coal-land conservation 
bill, formulated by Secretary Lane and the Interior Department, passed 
by the House and amended by the Senate committee, are among the 
administration measures which it was hoped would be passed at this 
session. They are both good measures, well thought out, and framed 
in the interest of western development. The Tribune has had occasion 
to speak in approval of these bills heretofore. We believe they de- 
serve the support of broad-minded western Congressmen and Senators, 
We are therefore sorry to note that there is considerable opposition to 
both of them in the Senate; but this ed denne is more wephetic in 
the case of the water-power bill. The impression at Washington is 
that the water-power bill can not pass at this session, and the oppo- 
sition to the bill comes from large power interests which are particu- 
larly opposed to that clause of the bill which provides that at the end 
of a 50-year period all rights granted by the Government to power 
sites on the Government lands revert to the United States. We see no 
reasonable objection to such a clause, Fifty years is certainly a long 
enough time for any power company to recover its capital investment 
and a good profit besides. In half a century most of us will be dead. 
If the citizenship of the future wish to operate such public utilities 
for themselves they will no doubt find a way to do it, If they prefer 
to continue private ownership at the end of the 50 years, there is 
nothing to prevent them extending the period of the franchise on such 
terms as are deemed mutually satisfactory between the public and the 
franchise holder, 

There are a number of other features in this bill that appeal to us 
very strongly. One is that during the first years of the 50-year lease, 
which the Government offers to capitalists desirous of obtaining power 
sites on the Government domain for the purpose of developing and 
using power, the Government makes only a nominal charge in the way 
of rental or royalty. These initial charges are only enough to pay the 
cost of supervision, Later they increase as the power company be- 
comes better able to pay them. Moreover, these charges decline as the 
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company reduces its price to the public for electric current. Finally 
the Btave in which the water power is located gets a considerable share 
of the rentals for the purpose of making new development of its 
resources. 

As the matter stands at present it is not 3 to private ea 
ital to interest itself in power sites on public lands. ere is a 
lock between the Government and private capital. The latter will not 
take the chances involved in such improvements. The water- 
power bill is in the nature of a compromise between those who — — 
that the Government should divest itself of all rights in such wa 
power sites by a sale in 3 and those who wish the Government 
to take the position that they will only lease for short-term periods such 
power sites, with frequent readjustments of rentals. The present bill 
seems to us to be fair enovgh to capital, so that it may be willing to 
invest, with a surety as to just what conditions it must meet in the 
next 50 years, and yet it preserves to the pok an option of ownership 
after that period if it then desires to exercise such on. 

We hope that this water-power bill as amended by the Senate, which 
has added some valuable features, while not — Aere 3 of 
the bill, will receive the united — ge of the Montana delegation in 
Congress. This State is particularly interested in the bill, because it 
has a large amount of undeveloped water power in its forest reserves 
and on the public domain. We also desire to congratulate Secretary 
Lane on his part in drafting a practical working compromise between 
conflicting views on this question that seems to us to merit the approval 
of all candid, broad-minded citizens of the West who desire to see this 
section of the country developed during their lifetime. We feel sure 
that we are safe in stating that the bill has the approval of a majority 
of the citizens of Montana who have studied its provisions and under- 
stand the present situation, which amounts to a -in-the-manger atti- 
tude on the part of the Government, that will neither develop these 
water powers itself or permit private capital to do it. 


Mr. MYERS. I submit these things for the consideration of 
our friends on the other side of the Chamber. I favor keeping 
the shipping bill before the Senate until a vote is had upon its 
final disposition, and will insist upon it, but if its opponents 
will let us come to a yote upon it there might possibly still be 
time to pass the appropriation bills and to give consideration 
to the great measure I have mentioned. If they do not do it, 
the responsibility is theirs. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, the yeas and nays haye 
been ordered for the vote, and I ask that the roll be called. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I move to proceed to the 
consideration of the bill (H. R. 16673) to provide for the de- 
velopment of water power and the use of public lands in relation 
thereto, and for other purposes. ' 

Mr. FLETCHER. I more to lay the motion on the table. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from New Hampshire 
moves that the Senate proceed to the consideration of House 
bill 16673 and the Senator from Florida moves to lay the mo- 
tion on the table. 

Mr. SMOOT. On that I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, is this subject debatable? 
The VICE PRESIDENT. A motion to lay on the table is 
not debatable. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The question was taken by yeas and nays. 

Mr. CULBERSON (after having voted in the affirmative). 
As the Senator from Delaware [Mr. pu Pont] has not voted, I 
withdraw my vote, haying a pair with that Senator. 

The result was announced—yeas 49, nays 39, as follows: 


YEAS—49. 
Ashurst La Follette Ransdell Stone 
Rankhead Lane Reed Swanson 
Bryan Lea, Tenn. Robinson Thomas 
Chamberlain Lee, Md. Saulsbury Thompson 
Chilton Lewis Shafroth Thornton 
Fletcher Martin, Va. Sheppard Iman 
Gore Martine, N. J. Shields Vardaman 
Hardwick Myers Shively Walsh 
Hollis Newlands Simmons White 
Hughes Overman Smith, Ariz. Williams 
James Owen Smith, Ga. 
Johnson Pittman Smith, Md. 
Kern Pomerene Smith, S. C. 

NAYS—39, 
Borah Colt McCumber Smith, Mich. 
Brady Cummins McLean Smoot 
Braudegee Dillingham Nelson Stephenson 
Bristow Gallinger Norris Sterlin; 
Burleigh Gof O'Gorman Sutherland 
Burton Gronna Oliver Townsend 
Camden Hitchcock Page Warren 
Catron Jones Perkins Weeks 
Clapp Lippitt Root Works 
Clark, Wyo. Lodge Sherman 

NOT VOTING—8. 

Clarke, Ark. Culberson Fall Penrose 
Crawford du Pont Kenyon Poindexter 


So Mr. GALLINGER’S motion was laid on the table. 
MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE, 

A message from the House of Representatives, by J. C. South, 
its Chief Clerk, announced that the House insists upon its 
amendments to the bill (S. 5295) to amend existing legislation 
providing for the acquisition of a site and the construction of 
a building thereon for the accommodation of the post office, 


United States courts, customhouse, and other governmental 
offices at Honolulu, Territory of Hawaii, and for other pur- 
poses, disagreed to by the Senate, agrees to the conference 
asked for by the Senate on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses thereon, and had appointed Mr. CLARK of Florida, Mr. 
BURNETT, and Mr. Austin managers at the conference on the 
part of the House. 
ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 


The message also announced that the Speaker of the House 
had signed the following enrolled bills, and they were there- 
upon signed by the Vice President: 

H. R. 19424. An act to extend the time for the completion of 
the municipal bridge at St. Louis, Mo.; 

H. R. 20818, An act to authorize the Brunot Island Bridge 
Co. to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge across the back 
channel of the Ohio River; and 

H. R. 20933. An act extending the time for completion of the 
bridge across the Mississippi River at Memphis, Tenn., author- 
ized by an act entitled “An act to authorize the Arkansas & 
Memphis Railway Bridge & Terminal Co. to construct, maintain, 
and operate a bridge across the Mississippi River at Memphis, 
Tenn.,” approved August 23, 1912. 


HOUSE BILL REFERRED. 


H. R. 20975. An act making appropriations for the naval sery- 
ice for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1916, and for other pur- 
poses, was read twice by its title and referred to the Committee 
on Naval Affairs. $ 

PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


Mr. PERKINS. I present a joint resolution of the Legisla- 
ture of California, which I ask may be printed in the Recorp 
and referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

There being no objection, the joint resolution was referred 
to the Committee on Pensions and ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Whereas there is now pending in the Congress of the United States 
what is known as the Keating bill, providing that men who have 
served in the United States aray took in Indian campaigns 


and 
between the 1865 and 1891 shall be ced on the regula’ - 
sion roll of Indian war veterans: "Therefore be it eee 


Resolved by the Senate and Assembly of the State of California 
jointly, That the Senators and Representatives in Congress of the State 
of California be respectfully urged to take all proper means to expedite 
and secure the passage and enactment into law of the said Keating bill; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That the secretary of the senate be, and he is hereby, di- 
rected to transmit copies of this resolution forthwith to the Senators 
and Representatives in Congress of the State of California. 

Newton W. THOMPSOX, 
President of, the Senate pro tempore, 
Cc. ro 


Speaker of the Assembly, 


Frank C. JORDAN 
Secretary of State. 

Mr. PERKINS presented petitions of sundry citizens of Cali- 
fornia, praying for the enactment of legislation to prohibit the 
exportation of ammunition, etc., which were referred to the 
Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

Mr. KERN presented memorials of sundry citizens of New 
Palestine and Cumberland, in the State of Indiana, remon- 
strating against the exclusion of certain matter from the mail, 
which were ordered to lie on the table. . 

Mr. OLIVER presented petitions of sundry employees of the 
Frankford Arsenal, Philadelphia, Pa., praying for the enact- 
ment of legislation to prohibit the use of stop watch and time 
study of employees, etc., which were referred to the Committee 
on Military Affairs, 

He also presented memorials of sundry citizens of Pennsyl- 
yania, remonstrating against the enactment of legislation pro- 
posing to restrict the freedom of the press, which were referred 
to the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

He also presented memorials of sundry citizens of Pennsyl- 
vania, remonstrating against the enactment of legislation pro- 
posing to discontinue the issuing of Government stamped en- 
yelopes bearing printed return requests, which were referred 
to the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. ` 

He also presented petitions of sundry citizens of Pennsyl- 
vania, praying for the enactment of legislation to prohibit the 
exportation of ammunition, etc., which were referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. 

He also presented petitions of sundry citizens of Pennsyl- 
vania, praying for the adoption of an amendment to the Con- 
stitution to prohibit polygamy, which were referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented a memorial of the Southern League of 
Philadelphia, Pa., remonstrating against the enactment of legis- 
lation to prevent the intermarriage of whites and blacks in the 


Attest: 
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District of Columbia, which was referred to the Committee 
on the District of Columbia. 

Mr. NELSON presented petitions of sundry citizens of Minne- 
sota, praying for the enactment of legislation to prohibit the 
exportation of ammunition, etc., which were referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. r 

He also presented a memorial of Minnehaha Lodge No. 299, 
Brotherhood of Railway Carmen of America, of Minneapolis, 
Minn., and a memorial of Local Lodge No. 11, International 
Boiler Makers and Iron Ship Builders and Helpers of America, 
of Minneapolis, Minn, remonstrating against any change in the 
present boiler-inspection laws, which were referred to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate Commerce. 82 

He also presented the memorial of Fred B. Wood, adjutant 
general of the National Guard of Minnesota, remonstrating 
against any change in the existing regulations with regard to 
the militia, which was referred to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. i : 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming presented a petition of sundry citi- 
zens of Laramie, Wyo., praying for the enactment of legislation 
to prohibit the exportation of ammunition, etc., which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. BURLEIGH presented a memorial of the Press Associa- 
tion of Portland, Me., remonstrating against any change in the 
law regarding the issuing of Government stamped envelopes 
bearing printed return requests, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

Mr. McLEAN presented petitions of Vater Jahn Lodge, No. 
301, D. O. H., of New Britain; of Court Beethoven, No. 119, 
F. of A., of New Britain; of the Anstriom Singing Society, of 
New Britain; and of sundry citizens of Meriden, South Meriden, 
Tracy, and Plantsville, in the State of Connecticut, praying for 
the enactment of legislation to prohibit the exportation of 
ammunition, etc., which were referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations, : 

Mr. SHIVELY presented petitions of Local Union No. 63, 
Brotherhood of Painters, Decorators, and Paperhangers, of Elk- 
hart; of Cigarmakers Local Union, of Elkhart; and of Metal 
Polishers Local Union, of Elkhart, in the State of Indiana, 
praying for the enactment of legislation to regulate interstate 
commerce in conyict-made goods, which were ordered to lie on 
the table. 

He also presented a petition of the Council of Jewish Women, 
of Terre Haute, Ind., praying for the enactment of legislation 
to prohibit interstate shipment of the products of child labor, 
which was ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented petitions of the Woman’s Christian Tem- 
perance Unions of Fairfield, Fairmont, and Upton; and of the 
Country Club of Fairmont, all in the State of Indiana, praying 
for the Federal censorship of motion-picture films, which were 
referred to the Committee on Education and Labor. 

Mr. WARREN presented a memorial of sundry citizens of 
Buffalo, Wyo., remonstrating against the exportation of arms 
and ammunition to foreign countries now engaged in war, which 
was referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. ROBINSON presented a petition of sundry citizens of 
Batesville, Ark. praying that an appropriation be made for 
the construction of seven locks and dams on the Upper White 
River in that State, which was referred to the Committee on 
Commerce. à 

Mr. POINDEXTER presented a petition of the West Coast 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, of Seattle, Wash., praying 
for the revision of the navigation laws, which was referred to 
the Committee on Commerce. 

He also presented petitions of George Loebsack, of Water- 
ville; J. E. Linder, of Havillah; John Meier, of Enumclaw; 
and sundry other citizens of the State of Washington, praying 
for the enactment of legislation to prohibit the exportation of 
ammunition, etc., which was referred to the Committee on For- 
eign Relations. - 

Mr. COLT. I present a joint resolution adopted by the City 
Council of Providence, R. I., which I ask may be printed in the 
Recorp and referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

There being no objection, the joint resolution was referred to 
the Committee on Foreign Relations and ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

Joint resolution No. 48, of the City Council of Providence, approved 
February 5, 1915. ‘ 

Resolved, That whereas the progress of mechanical invention, the 
practical application of scientific discoveries, the marvelous growth of 
commerce, the facilities of transportation, and the intimate relation of 
banking interests have made the nations of the earth so dependent for 
their prosperity one upon the other that, like the human body, disease 
disorders in one part vitally affects other parts. 

That therefore, when certain nations have carried on for months a 


fierce, relentless, and indecisive warfare, whose sole fruits have been 
untold suffering to noncombatants, a serious impairment of the capital 


or 


‘and industry of all nations, and a waste that it will take a long time 
tor the opinion of mankind would indicate 


to repair, a decent 

that those nations might, if proposed to them in a respectful and digni- 
fied manner, consider as neither impertinent nor improper recommenda- 
tions of the neutral nations of the earth looking to the settlement of 
eee now existing and to the restoration of peace: Be it there- 
0 


re 3 
Resolved by the City Council o „ 
a 5 . 3 yoko 
munity whose bountiful charity has been bestowed for the alleviation of 
sufferers by disasters in many lands, whose citizens, by reason of its 
great manufacturing business enterprises have felt, as have thousands 
of other communities throughout the world, the blighting effects due to 
the conditions in Europe and the general lack of business confidence 
due to the war, hereby requests the Senators and Representatives from 
this State in the Congress of the United States to urge, if they do not 
deem such a course inconsistent with their public duties, upon the Presi- 
dent of the United States the advisability of using his fatuance with 
the other nations of the earth not now at war to unite with this Nation 
in the g of such recommendations to the belligerents as may, under 
the blessing of God, bring back to the world peace and industrial pros- 
perity and end the ruin and waste of war. 
W. C. Pri xxx, City Clerk. 

LEGISLATIVE, ETC., APPROPRIATION BILL. r 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. From the Committee on Appro- 
priations I report back favorably, with amendments, the bill 
(H. R. 19909) making appropriations for the legislative, execu- 
tive, and judicial expenses of the Government for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1916, and for other purposes, and I submit a 
report (No. 968) thereon. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Virginia reports 
the bill named by him, and it will be placed on the calendar. 

BILLS INTRODUCED. 

Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. JONES: y 

A bill (S. 7584) granting an increase of pension to George 
M. Titus (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. BURLEIGH: 

A bill (S. 7585) granting an increase of pension to Hacker 
Davis; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Br. Mr. McLEAN: 

A bill (S. 7586) granting an increase of pension to Frederick 
W. Smith (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. NORRIS: 

A bill S. 7587) granting an increase of pension to Nelson 
Briley ; to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. ; 

A bill (S. 7588) granting a pension to Bunell L. Jones; to 
the Committee on Pensions. : 

By Mr. GALLINGER: 

A bill (S. 7589) granting a pension to Mary F. Collins; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. CATRON: 

A bill (S. 7590) granting an increase of pension to Napoleon 
Tulip; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. STONE: 

A bill (S. 7591) granting a pension to Henrietta C. Stanton; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: 

A bill (S. 7592) granting a pension to Hannah Josephson; 
an 

A bill (S. 7593) granting an increase of pension to Amos H. 
Hampton (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

A bill (S. 7594) for the relief of Jonas O. Johnson (with 
accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

By Mr. JAMES: 

A bill (S. 7595) granting an increase of pension to John M. 
Pittman (with accompanying paper); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. SHIVELY: 

A bill (S. 7596) granting an increase of pension to William 
Thomas (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

AMENDMENT TO ARMY APPROPRIATION BILL. 

Mr. SAULSBURY submitted an amendment relative to the 
promotion of officers of the Porto Rico Regiment of Infantry 
recommissioned as captains of Infantry whose total commis- 
sioned service is less than that of any officers of Infantry of the 
next lower grade, etc.. intended to be proposed by him to the 
Army appropriation bill (H. R. 20347), which was referred to 
the Committee on Military Affairs and ordered to be printed. 

OMNIBUS CLAIMS BILL, 

Mr. ROOT submitted an amendment intended to be proposed 
by him to the omnibus claims bill (S. 6120), which was ordered 
to lie on the table and be printed. K : 
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THE MERCHANT MARINE. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (S. 6856) to authorize the United States, 
acting through a shipping board, to subscribe to the capital 
stock of a corporation to be organized under the laws of the 
United States or of a State thereof or of the District of Colum- 
bia to purchase, construct, equip, maintain, and operate mer- 
chant vessels in the foreign trade of the United States, and for 
other purposes. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Lea of Tennessee in the 
chair). The Senator from Michigan. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President, I think I understand some- 
thing of the spectacle that the conduct of the United States 
Senate during the last month presents to the American people. 
The outsider who casually looks upon the Senate or reads its 
proceedings, not understanding the motives or the influences 
which are at work here, would necessarily feel that the busi- 
ness of the country was being delayed by our procedure. The 
administration program is being delayed, but the good of the 
country is being conserved. Personally, I have never been ex- 
ceedingly favorable to a filibuster. I have felt that the rules 
of every deliberative body should be such that there could 
come a time when every matter upon which a majority of the 
Senate desired to act could be reached. I realize, however, 
that all questions that are brought before the Congress are 
finally discussed in the United States Senate. The very fact 
of the large number of Members of the House of Representa- 
tives precludes the possibility of true deliberation. The history 
of the United States justifies the procedure of the Senate. 
At times this procedure has seemed unwarranted, in that it has 
delayed the vote after what has seemed too long considera- 
tion, but the record of legislation shows that good has finally 
resulted. 

I think the history of the United States Senate under its 
rules has justified those rules, and whatever oceasions like 
this have arisen in our history have been referred to in after 
years as matters not necessarily nor usually to be regretted, 
but they have been looked back upon as times when great 
questions were settled correctly. 

I realize that there are Senators in this body who are ex- 
ceedingly impatient with what seems to be a prevention of a 
vote on this question. I know that many of them have ex- 
pressed themselves on the floor as being entirely out of patience 
with those Senators who have seen fit to address themselves 
to the Senate. 

It is unfortunate that night sessions have been held, and that 
the majority saw fit at the very outset of this discussion to an- 
nounce a policy which made it absolutely necessary for the 
minority to exercise to the limit its parliamentary powers and 
privileges. At the beginning I was not in favor of a filibuster, 
but I was in favor of the widest, freest, and fairest legitimate 
discussion of this great question. 

When, however, notice was served upon this side that this 
bill was to be put through without regard to the opposition, 
when it was determined that the rules of discussion should be 
changed, and the debate was to be limited by the arbitrary de- 
cision of the Chair to the effect that if a Senator yielded for a 
question such as had been asked in all of our history—if he 
had yielded to that character of debate which has been most 
productive of good, because it brought out points in the con- 
troversy that would not have been brought out in any other 
way—if he did that, he had yielded the floor and would be 
charged with having made a speech; and where the rule was 
invoked that a Senator could speak but twice on one legislative 
day, and that day was prolonged by the recess for days— 
calendar day after calendar day—the whole object being to 
wear the Senate out, and that before there was the slightest 
demonstration of any desire or intention to delay action upon 
the bill, when these tactics were employed by the majority 
then the minority was justified in resisting to the very limit of 
its ability. 

Mr. President, I regard this bill as a matter of the most 
supreme importance to the United States. I can not quite 
understand the thought which must actuate some Senators 
when they would force a measure through as though it were a 
trivial thing, force it through on the assumption that they have 
the votes to do so, which it appears they do not have, but 
which they claim to have, and force it through, too, without 
due deliberation. 

I am prepared, I think, to state that not since I have been a 
Member of Congress has there been a more intelligent, a more 
necessary, and more desirable discussion of any measure than 
that which has been presented on this subject during the last 
four weeks. I realize that it is almost like a farce for a man 


to be obliged to stand here all night, or even during the day- 
time, and speak to empty seats; but I submit, Mr. President; 
that, outside of the night sessions, there has not been an hour 
during the last four weeks that has not been well spent in dis- 
cussion. The night session has been forced upon the Senate, 
and then Senators upon that side complain because of long 
speeches. This debate might have ended at this session of 
Congress, a vote might have been obtained, if the ordinary 
methods had been followed and the business of the Senate been 
9 to those hours when a man can and ought properly to 
work. 

But, Mr. President, it does not become some Senators, who 
have become most impatient and who have said most about 
changing the rules with an idea of compelling Senators to at- 
tend all meetings of the Senate, when we understand that a 
great number of those Senators will be found to have spent 
during the last two years fewer days on the floor of the Senate 
than any other like number of its Members. I myself believe 
it would be a good thing for Senators to come and remain here 
during the reasonable hours of labor, show some attention to 
the business of the Senate, and thus demonstrate that they are 
in fact in earnest in their declarations of requiring attention to 
the deliberations of the Senate. 

I said, Mr. President, that this was an important bill. I 
think it is one of the most important bills that has come or that 
can come before Congress. I recognize that there is an honest 
difference of opinion as to whether the United States Govern- 
ment should engage in the over-seas trade as a proprietor, as an 
individual would engage. Some men have felt and do feel, hon- 
estly, that we are embarking upon a dangerous enterprise when 
we start out in that business. The history of the Democratic 
Party would indicate that it, at least as a party, should be slow 
in getting into this particular kind of business, in doing the 
things which ought, according to Democratic doctrines, to be 
done by the people themselves. 

But, Mr. President, I would not feel like making a persistent 
effort, in season and out, to resist that proposition if I felt 
certain that the time had arrived when a majority of this Sen- 
ate wanted to vote on that particular question. There is, how- 
ever, something more involved than Government ownership. 
At this time, when all Europe is disturbed by war, when the 
seas of the world are covered with the wrecks of war, for us 
to embark a ship or a number of ships out into that troubled 
sea is to me a most unwise, a most improper, thing to do. i 

Why, we have been insisting, sir, that we are for peace. If 
the President of the United States has obtained any favor with 
the people—and he has—it has been upon the theory that he 
has been safe in regard to our foreign relations, so far as keep- 
ing us out of war is concerned. In Mexico he has gone upon 
the assumption that every dollar's worth of property owned by 
American citizens had better be sacrificed than for the United 
States to take any chances in that troubled country. He has 
said to Americans, “Go home; we can not protect you there,” 
The President has said that he shall not send the troops to 
Mexico, although he did send them, because he wants to keep 
out of trouble. He Goes not want to become complicated in 
Mexican affairs. -Mexicans may shed their blood; they may 
destroy the property of American citizens; but he will not offer 
resistance or protection. He is going to keep out of trouble. 

That is in substance what he has been saying. Here, with 
a much more difficult problem before us, with an international 
strife that makes the Mexican affair dwarf into absolute insig- 
nificance, the President of the United States is trying to get 
permission from Congress to send ships out in the midst of that 
conflict, as he says, for the benefit of American shipping. 

Mr. President, I think this matter is so great and so grave 
that it should be considered, and it should be considered in its 
discussion by more Senators than attend the meetings of this 
Senate at any time. I can not vote for this measure, and I 
feel that I am justified in resisting its passage until at least I 
am satisfied that a majority of this Senate honestly, uS 
and intelligently desire to vote upon it. 

There have been several bills before this Senate, and any 
one of them would have been signed by the President if it had 
been passed by the two Houses, and yet we are now in the 
third edition, which is radically different from either of its 
predecessors. Mr. President, I have not as much confidence in 
the business judgment of the President and his advisors as I 
ought to have before I can rely upon it; as I must have be- 
fore I can rely upon it in a matter affecting the vital interests 
of our country. 

I recall the experience we have had with bills presented in 
this Congress. I know how they have been affected, I remem- 
ber how they have been considered; and never in our history, 
I believe, not excepting the administration of Andrew Jack- 
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son, has there been such a partisan administration as the 
present one. Every measure, practically, has been made a 
party measure and enacted through an Executive-dominated 
caucus. There has been the assumption that the Republican 
side of this Senate is composed of men such as were described 
by Mr. Wilson in his speech at Indianapolis—ignorant and 
unpatriotic—and that all wisdom is in the Democratic Party 
and on the other side of this aisle. Mr. President, I think a 
comparison of the men themselves, Senator with Senator, an 
understanding of the men themselyes, would dispel that argu- 
ment. That aisle does not divide the intelligence nor the 
patriotism of this body. But proceedings have been had upon 
the theory that the Republicans are ignorant and not entitled 
to the confidence of the majority. 

But that is not all, Mr. President. The majority side of 
this Senate has assumed that only a few of those—a majority 
of themselves—have sufficient intelligence to control the legis- 
lation of the Congress. So we find a majority of the majority 
conspiring in a caucus, passing resolutions favoring legislation, 
at which caucus not all of their own members were present, 
yet those resolutions were intended to bind the whole of the 
majority to support this measure. 

Democratie Senators have been showing a great deal of feel- 
ing because certain Democratic Senators have seen fit to de- 
clare their independence and say that they proposed to follow 
the dictates of their own consciences in reference to legislation. 
Those men practically have been read out of the party; they 
have been condemned as traitors to the cause, yet even before 
that occurred these Senators were negotiating and holding 
conferences with certain Senators on this side. What argu- 
ments were used, what consideration offered, for the purpose of 
getting these few Republicans to go over to them I do not 
know, but the majority seems to have been willing to sacrifice 
every principle of the first two bills in order to secure the support 
of two or three Senators sitting with Republicans. If that is 
high principle, then I can not quite understand it. 

Mr. President, I said that I had no confidence, or little con- 
fidence, in the business ability of the President and his ad- 
yisers. I might have confidence in Senators on that side if 
those Senators would speak and vote their own convictions on 
this floor, but in the terrible arraignment of Democratie Sen- 
ators yesterday by Democrats who had associated with their 
fellows—and who knew them well, knew them as we know them 
and as we talk with them personally—when in that arraign- 
ment they said to their colleagues that not 12 Democratic 
Senators are in favor of this bill, and it undoubtedly is true, 
when this charge is admitted by the silence of the defendants, 
can we say that a majority is for the bill? Mr. President, is it 
not a serious thing to have this matter decided by Senators with 
such convictions? 

This bill did not originate in any party platform. The people 
have not expressed themselves on it anywhere and at any 
time. There are certain matters, however, upon which they 
have expressed themselves, but which evidently are to receive 
no consideration at this time. 

But, Mr. President, before I forget it I wish to advert to 
what I said a moment ago, namely, that I have been willing 
to come to a vote on this bill at any time when I have felt that 
a majority of the Senate honestly desired to vote. 

This filibuster has resulted in one thing, at least; that is, in 
demonstrating that when the Senator from Missouri said he 
had votes enough to pass this bill at the beginning he did not 
have them. It did result in determining where the majority 
lay. That was a week ago last Friday. From that time on 
until Monday afternoon the Democratic Senators filibustered 
against a vote. They were not ready to vote, and if anything 
should happen to a Democratic Senator now which would de- 
tain him from the Senate the filibuster would at once be trans- 
ferred to the other side. For more than a week the effort was 
to put off a vote, because a majority of the Senate during 
that period would have decided the contest adversely to those 
Senators who allow the President to control the legislation of 
the Senate. Therefore for a week we could get no vote, but 
they did not propose night sessions then; they were content to 
adjourn from day to day; indeed, they adjourned a day at a 
time, and thus kept the Senate from considering important 
measures which could have been hurried. This was done to 
give time to- get their absentees here and in order to obtain 
votes from this side. 

Mr. President, I repeat, what other Senators have charged 
without denial, that a majority of this Senate are not in favor 
of this bill. They do not believe in its principles; they believe 
it is possibly a dangerous experiment to try at this time. Who 
is asking for it? The President of the United States and the 
Secretary of the Treasury. Perhaps I should reverse the names 
and place the more importunate first. 
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It appears that the senior Senator from Florida last night 
read some statements from various collectors of customs, evi- 
dently prepared at the suggestion of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, stating that there was a congestion of business at certain 
ports in the United States. Oh, yes, Mr. President; there have 
been times during our whole history when there have been 
congestions of business at our ports. Business congestion in 
these days sounds good. We ought to be thankful that there is 
something doing somewhere. That such congestion is tempo- 
rary already is being demonstrated, because the condition now 
is not so bad as it was a few weeks ago, and is growing better; 
but when before did this Government ever undertake to relieve 
a temporary condition by such proceedings as this? 

It is proposed that we shall expend $40,000,000 in the pur- 
chase of ships to be used in our over-seas trade. That money, 
in my judgment, could be better expended for something else 
the results of which would be surer and more beneficial. Has 
the Government now so much money that it can take out of the 
Treasury $40,000,000 and put it into this kind of a venture? 
Is it wise te add to our already too large indebtedness another 
bond issue? It finally is paid by the people, and it is a ques- 
tion as to whether we have any right, with the present state of 
the Treasury, to use this money until the people have had time 
to consider it and to express themselves upon it. Should this 
be done by less than a majority sentiment of the Senate? 

Who is asking for it, I repeat? Principally the Secretary of 
the Treasury. 

I am amazed sometimes when I hear proponents of this meas- 
ure say on this floor, or intimate at least, that there are un- 
worthy motives which actuate the opponents of this bill. Why. 
Mr. President, it is common rumor that the activity of Govern- 
ment officials in reference to this matter is difficult to explain. 

I remember that some months ago when the Munsey Trust 
Co. was formed here in the city of Washington, and a Gorern- 
ment official of the Treasury Department was unusually active 
in its organization and in the deposit of Government funds; I 
remember that when a national bank in this city had displeased 
this same Government official, that the funds of the Govern- 
ment were taken out of that bank because there had been an 
exposition of the methods that had been followed in depositing 
Government funds in this Munsey Trust Co. I recall that. I 
recall that at that time, or shortly after that time, deposits of 
Government money with Kuhn, Loeb & Co. were made. When 
I recall that Kuhn, Loeb & Co. may be interested in this ship- 
ping bill, I am surprised that Senators should intimate. that 
Senators, who, heretofore at least, have had the confidence and 
respect of their colleagues, should be charged as being influ- 
SA by the special efforts of what is known as the Shipping 

St. 

Nr. LEWIS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Michi- 
gan yield to the Senator from Illinois? 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I yield. Mr. President, I want it under- 
stood that I do not lose the floor. 

Mr. LEWIS. Only for an interrogatory. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Just a moment. I remember, last night, 
on the ruling of the Chair, the Senator from North Dakota 
[Mr. McCumber] was taken from the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will say to the Sen- 
ator from Michigan that the Senator from North Dakota was 
taken from the floor upon a statement which appears in the 
8 of the stenographer, now on the desk of the Presidiug 

cer: 

“Mr. McCumper. Mr. President, I yield,“ and there are the 
words the floor,” which are stricken out in ink in the tran- 
script before the Chair, “to the Senator from Illinois,” and, 
of course, under that statement he yielded the floor. He was 
not taken from the floor. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Let me ask the Chair, did the Chair know 
that at the time he ruled? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair did, and so stated. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I beg pardon. I do not want to dispute 
the matter with the Chair, but that part was not brought to 
our attention last evening where the Senator said he “ yielded 
the floor.” The claim of the Senator from Missouri was that 
the Senator from North Dakota had no business to yield the 
floor for a question or anything else that was not pertinent to 
the bill, and the Senator from North Dakota was taken from 
the floor, and another Senator got it. So I want to take no 
chances on this proposition, if that ruling is to be maintained. 

I want to be courteous to the Senator from Illinois and to any 
other Senator, and I am perfectly willing to yield as far as I 
can yield without being taken from the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair feels constrained to 
make the statement that there was no such ruling by the present 
occupant of the chair, and the Record is on the desk here and 
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shows that there was no such ruling. Does the Senator from 
Michigan yield to the Senator from Illinois? 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I yield for a question. 

Mr. LEWIS. I desire merely to submit an interrogatory to 
the able junior Senator from Michigan. Upon what information 
does my able friend base the statement now made from the 
eminence of his position that Kuhn, Loeb & Co. are interested 
in the present shipping bill; and, second, upon what information 
does he base his statement or belief that Kuhn, Loeb & Co., a 
banking firm of New York, is exercising influence in order to 
have the bill passed? I confess I did not know the fact, and 
I would be exceedingly interested, if the Senator has it, to have 
the information. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. The only information I have—and I 
spoke about this simply because of the charges that have 
been made—is the common rumor that is circulated throughout 
the city and throughout the country. I know about the money 
transactions to which I did refer. Those are matters that have 
been brought out on this floor. I do know that a member of 
Kuhn,-Loeb & Co. was placed at the head of the Reserve Board; 
I do know that a brother of a member of that board is in- 
terested in ships; I haye heard that those ships are for sale. 
I do know that it will require money to conduct this business 
on the part of the Government, and I-think I know that Kuhn, 
Loeb & Co. is the friend and favorite of this administration. 
It has been favored by the Secretary of the Treasury, when 
compared with the treatment which has been shown to other 
banks which have not been inclined to truckle to the adminis- 
tration. I am saying this now, Mr. President, not that I know 
anything will occur—I am simply using it as an answer to 
those Senators who delight to dwell on suspicions and who 
assign unworthy motives to those Senators who are opposing 
this bill. So I am saying, with these rumors afloat, you 
should be very careful before you charge indirection or im- 
proper motives. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Michi- 
gan yield to the Senator from New Jersey? í 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I yield 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. I have no purpose to take the 
Senator off the floor, but I do not think the Senator wants a 
false impression to be carried by his remark. He refers to a 
member of Kuhn, Loeb & Co. as being a member of the reserve 
board, Does not the Senator know that Mr. Warburg, the 
gentleman to whom he refers, gave out publicly, over his own 
signature, a positive declaration that he had dissolved all con- 
nection, had no money interests in connection with Kuhn, Loeb 
& Co.? Now, that being the fact, and I feel that we must take 
the gentleman’s statement, is it fair to endeavor to circulate a 
statement calculated to bring into disrepute not only Mr. War- 
burg but the whole administration, by spreading a report that 
has been utterly and flatly contradicted? 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President, I am obliged to the Sen- 
ator for calling my attention to the fact that Mr. Warburg had 
separated or stated that he had separated himself from the 
company. That, I think, is the fact; I think, at least, it has 
been so advertised. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Michi- 
gan yield to the Senator from Colorado? 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I yield for a question. 

Mr. THOMAS. I was much interested in the Senator's state- 
ment about the increase of deposits with the banking house of 
Kuhn, Loeb & Co. Does the Senator mean that the increase 
has been due to the transfer to that banking house of Govern- 
ment money? 

Mr. TOWNSEND. There has been some increase; the Red 
Cross money was transferred there, that fund which was in the 
Treasury and belonged in the Treasury. 

Mr. THOMAS. My reason for making the inquiry was due 
to the fact that I was somewhat surprised if Government funds 
had been transferred to a private banking institution, inasmuch 
as money of that sort, Government money, is by law confined 
in its distribution to national banking institutions, 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Yes; I am informed that the Red Cross 
fund was transferred from the Treasury Department to Kuhn, 
Loeb & Co. 

Mr. THOMAS. Is the Senator able to state what the amount 
of that fund is? 

Mr. TOWNSEND. No; I am not; but it is considerable. 

Mr. THOMAS. Is it a fund under the control of the Treas- 
ury Department or the War Department? 

Mr. TOWNSEND. It is under the control of the Secretary 
of the Treasury. 


Mr. BRISTOW. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Michi- 
gan yield to the Senator from Kansas? 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I yield for a question. 

Mr. BRISTOW. I wish to inquire if the Senator had not 
heard that Mr. Paul Warburg transferred his interest in Kuhn, 
Loeb & Co. to a member of his family, and that that was the 
transfer made which has been heralded abroad with acclaim? 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I have heard that, too; I did not mention 
it. I was simply referring to well-defined rumors that are afloat 
based on circumstances not altogether free from suspicion. | 

The President, in presenting this matter to the Congress, 
called it an emergency measure. His idea clearly was to relieve 
a temporary situation. 

If it is true that this was proposed as an emergency meas- 
ure, or that an emergency exists which requires immediate re- 
lief, what can we say as to the possibility or probability of this 
measure accomplishing that result? It is proposed to either 
buy or build ships. If we buy them, we must purchase them of 
somebody who owns them, of course, and that somebody will 
either have those ships now in operation or they will be idle. 
Those are very axiomatic propositions. 

If they are in operation and the profit from their carriage 
is so very great, their owners will not readily part with them. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Will the Senator from Mich- 
igan yield to the Senator from New Jersey? 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I yield for a question. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator yields for a ques- 
tion. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. I know that the Senator from 
Michigan is fair above all things. I have the greatest admira- 
tion for and confidence in him. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Thank you. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. I just wanted to read this in 
connection with the statement just made—— 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I would like to permit that, but I am very 
much afraid I would lose the floor. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. I did not want to do any- 
thing unfair 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I know that, and if the Senator will bring 
it to me and I find it ought to be presented to the Senate, in 
order to be fair, I will read it. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. I will hand it to the Senator, 
It is just a statement in the hearings by Mr. Warburg that 
I think should be read to the Senate and will immediately set 
that at naught. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. At the request of the senior Senator from 
New Jersey I refer to a document marked “ Confidential. 
Nomination of Paul M. Warburg.” I take it the ban of secrecy 
has been removed so that it can be made public? 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. Oh, without question. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. It is a hearing before the Committee on 
Banking and Currency, United States Senate, Sixty-third Con- 
gress, second session. On page 7 the Senator from New Jersey 
calls my attention to certain language. Mr. Warburg, the gen- 
tleman about whom we are talking, was evidently a witness 
before that committee. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Michi- 
gan yield to the Senator from North Dakota? 

Mr. TOWNSEND. For a question. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I desired the Senator to yield to me so I 
could ask a question of the Chair without taking the Senator 
from Michigan off the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the Senator from North Dakota for unanimous consent 
to address a question to the Chair? The Chair hears no objec- 
tion. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President, I shall object if the Chair 
rules that it will take the Senator from Michigan off the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair made the statement 
that it would be done by unanimous consent if there was no 
objection. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. Rather than have any doubt 
about it, I will withdraw the paper. 

Mr. GRONNA. I do not object to reading the paper. I sim- 
ply did not desire to have the Senator from Michigan in the 
position of being taken off the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The request is that the Sena- 
tor from North Dakota desires to ask the Chair a question 
without taking the Senator from Michigan off the floor. 
` Mr. ROBINSON. I object, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objection is made. 
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Mr. TOWNSEND. This is an examination conducted by the | will want to sell a ship that is making the amount of money 


senior Senator from Kansas [Mr. Bristow] of Mr. Warburg: 

Senator Bristow. Do you do a mercantile—a checking business? 

Mr. WARBURG. No. 

Senator Barstow. That is, you do not handle accounts? 

Mr. Warnurc. No, sir; except for our customers; I mean those cor- 

rations whose securities we buy—our customers, and even there we 

ardly ever do that. 

Senator Bristow. Yes; you only buy securities and sell them? 
pataa say iaai] ‘1a ji 
tions 83 my firm. do far i have not seen any objection to 
answering 22 questions. 

But, as I wrote in my letter, in answer to Senator POMERENE’S ques- 
tions which were forw: to me, I can not discuss the affairs of my 
firm nor my partners, nor be asked to criticize acts of my partners, 
either to approve them or in any other way. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. The item I refer to is op- 
posite the mark. 

Mr, TOWNSEND. A little below that, I see. The mark was 
above that? 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. Yes. 

Mr. TOWNSEND (reading)— y gi 

fi I te and informed this co — 
ton Altingen 7 . to do so; and I am going to 
leave my Hamburg firm, although the law does not require me to do so; 
and I am going to leave every single corporation with which I am con- 
nected. ore than that, I am pone to leave every educational and 
pillenthropic amocaiee ar Dederal Heparee Board ought to be, Uke 
Canes. ren to be above suspicion, he ought 26 be without 
any entangling alliances. 
ividual, from e hing, if 
p So you Bave got to take me as an indlridaa, free from everythlne it 
ma free ot y ro 5 oo sy 3 Tas oon * 
—4 25 R 5 years before I became a partner in 1902. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. That is what I referred to. 
I thought it was fair to the gentleman who said it that it should 
be read. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I am very glad, indeed, to put in what 
Mr. Warburg said, which does not alter the situation as far as 
any statement I have made is concerned. I have not charged 
Mr. Warburg with any corrupt action. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. Not by name. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I have simply stated the conditions, and 
that quotation makes even clearer my statement that a member 
of Kuhn, Loeb & Co. was nominated by the President for mem- 
bership on the Reserve Board. Therefore, I am glad to have 
that gentleman's admission in the RECORD. 

This shows one of the dangers of hasty and premature action 
at this time. We are proposing to embark upon a doubtful en- 
terprise. It is to be embarked upon war-swept seas and under 
conditions which should cause the Senate to consider carefully, 
lest our Government be scandalized. 

A speech was made in this body the other day which was 
worthy of more than the casual attention that was given to it. 
1 refer to the speech of the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. 
Cour]. He called attention to some of the complications that 
are bound to grow out of Government ownership and contro] as 
proposed in the bill. His great wisdom and many years’ ex- 
perience as a Federal judge entitle his opinions on legal and 
constitutional questions to more than passing attention. He 
maintains that the duties and powers of sovereign and subject 
are widely different. What would be proper for the subject to 
do would be most improper for the sovereign in relation to in- 
ternational matters. He convinced me that what the individual 
shipowner might do in reference to belligerent countries, what 
he might do without offending another nation, can not wisely or 
safely be done by the United States as a shipowner and op- 
erator. Sure it is the distinguished Senator's views show most 
intelligent consideration of this great question. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Michi- 
gan yield to the Senator from Kansas? À 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I yield for a question. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Referring again to the Warbûrg matter, if 
Mr. Warburg has transferred his interest in Kuhn, Loeb & Co. 
to a member of his family, if the remaining members of that 
firm are his intimate friends and relatives, if he has a brother 
who is one of the supervising financiers of the Hamburg- 
American Ship Line, if it appears that Kuhn, Loeb & Co. handle 
the securities of this line, and if it should appear that this line 
has 24 ships that were interned in New York and Boston and 
that they are paying more than $6,000 a day in cash to take 
care of them, does that make a strong presumption that they 
would be vitally interested in selling to the United States Gov- 
ernment those ships? 

Mr. TOWNSEND. It certainly is a suspicious circumstance 
that the United States at this time ought not to ignore. If 
ships are to be purchased, as I said a moment ago, they must 
be purchased of somebody who has them to sell, and nobody 


which Senators on that side claim it is making now; at least, 
puy will not sell at a price that the United States can afford 
pay. 

If the Government is to purchase ships that are not now in 
commission because of war risks and dangers, if such ships 
are useless for such cause to their present owners, is it wise 
for the Government to assume such hazards and agains’ the 
protest of belligerent nations? Why, sir, I can conceive of no 
more reckless step which Congress could take. The President 
professes peace, but this measure invites trouble which may 
lead to war. 

I want my country to be the instrument at the earliest pos- 
sible moment of adjusting, in the interest of all nations involved, 
the awful strife now waging in Europe. This measure will 
not only destroy such possibility, but it may involve our Nation 
in the conflict. 

There has been an effort made to amend this bill so as to 
catch some votes on this side, but the bait is artificial, How un- 
substanial and insincere is the attempt to allay the fears and 
objections of those who oppose the purchase of ships owned 
by the subjects of belligerent nations. It proposes that no ships 
which will involve us in trouble shall be purchased. Who is 
going to determine that? When is the trouble to be experienced— 
before we purchase them or after? If it is after, of what value 
has this provision been? To me the suggestion is worse than 
folly. It is almost tantamount to reckless, if not worse, disre- 
gard of publie duty. 

Mr. President, I am in profound sympathy with all sane 
efforts for peace. It is because I am so, for one reason, that I 
oppose this bill. I want to do everything that is honorable to 
preserve peace, but I have become very “tired,” if I may use 
the slang expression, of the subserviency of this administration. 
I have felt the humiliation, as every American citizen has felt 
it, of our attitude to and relations with the Republic of Mexico. 
We have not only forfeited her friendship and respect, but we 
have incurred her hatred and contempt. Instead of composing 
her difficulties we have augmented them. We have sat idly by, 
almost without protest, while she has murdered American citi- 
zens, outraged American women, stolen and destroyed American 
property. This administration, in its efforts to destroy the 
President of Mexico, has given aid and comfort to his enemies. 
Our flag has been insulted, and while the President declared 
war upon Mexico for the insult and sent the Atlantic Squadron 
to Vera Cruz to demand reparation, yet aside from killing 19 
American boys and a few score of Mexicans the expedition 
accomplished nothing and the fleet came back, our flag tar- 
nished, the rights of our citizens in Mexico less secure, and 
our reputation before the world lowered. I can not trust the 
judgment nor the ability of the administration to deal with 
unusual foreign affairs. 

The people of the United States will insist, and I believe they 
ought to insist, that if these boats are put upon the sea, owned 
and operated by the United States and flying the American flag, 
they shall be respected; they shall not be insulted. Even at the 
cost of war our Nation's rights and honor must be preserved. 
Let us not unwisely invite insult. 

What a foolish venture this is. Admittedly it will not pay. 
Admittedly the Government will lose money. If the advocates 
of the bill are sincere, it is intended only to relieve a temporary 
condition at a few congested ports. Has anybody given us an 
estimate of how much loss in profits, for instance, has occurred 
to date by reason of any undue congestion caused by the war? 
If so, has it amounted to as much as the $40,000,000 that this 
bill authorizes the President to expend for ships? 

There are things the Government can do with its money that 
will bring more certain and greater relief to our people than this 
measure. Suppose we take the $40,000,000 and invest it in good 
roads. Such an investment would be infinitely wiser than the 
pending one. It would meet a popular demand. There would 
not be any question as to who would get the benefit. It has 
been stated upon what seems good authority that practically all 
the products which are now crowding our ports have necessarily 
passed out of the hands of the farmers and the producers of the 
country, and are in the possession of the exporters. Who gets 
the benefit? Not the farmers, not the manufacturers, and yet 
if perchance this shall result in trouble with another nation, it 
is the farmers’ boys, the sons of American fathers and mothers, 
who have got to make the awful sacrifice demanded by war 
which this reckless act may bring to pass. 

I would prefer to keep our products at home rather than 
incur the risk of being involved in war. Why, even under 
present conditions, it appears that our farm products except 
cotton are bringing the best price that they have brought for 
years, and the cotton condition is improving. I would rather 
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that the Government buy those crops with this money and 
nse them to clothe and feed cold and hungry American citizens. | 
I would rather invest the money in internal improvements at 
home. Swamp lands could be drained and deserts irri- 


gated. American labor would be given employment and these 
wage earners would thus furnish a market quite equal to the 
foreign market. Oh, Mr. President, if to-day the millions 
of idle men throughout the country, and the other millions 
who are working on half time and therefore receiving half 
wages—if those people were earning wages as they were 
two years ago, not our ports but our manufacturing centers 
would be the market places. Our products would be consumed 
at home. There are wiser uses to which we can put the 
money of the people than in this doubtful venture. 

I said a moment ago that I had little faith in the business 
judgment of this administration. It has been in charge of 


national affairs for two years, and if a single piece of its 
legislation has justified the predictions of the administration, I 
do not know what it is. It revised the tariff to cheapen the 


cost of living and encourage domestic enterprise. It passed 
a currency law as an immediate crying necessity, but more 
than a year elapsed after the passage of the law before the 


system was installed, and if such reports as we have are reliable 


the expenses of the system exceed the profits. An emergency 


Trade Commission was created, and the year is passing and the 
members of the commission have not been appointed. An 


income-tax law was passed with the prediction that it would 


offset the loss of customs duties, but experience shows it a 
dismal failure. Living costs as much or more than before | 


the tariff revision, while the purchasing power of the people 
has been greatly diminished. Government expenses have in- 
creased, Government revenues have diminished. The Presi- 


dent admits that he is the President of a party, and neither he 


nor his party have business or practical governmental genius. 
He is a theorist. He knows nothing of the details of the meas- 
ures he proposes. He demands the party label on all legis- 
lation. It is enough for him that the laws are enacted at his 
command. Recur again to the currency bill. 


The President would have signed it as it passed the House. I 
do not think there is a thoughtful man in the United States. 
to-day who will not admit that the House bill was a most unwise : 


one. It was not considered by House Republicans. It came over 
here, and because two Senators—Democrats—had sufficient in- 


dependence to think for themselves, and who insisted that Re- 
publican members of the Banking and Currency Committee 


should sit at the council board, 600 amendments were made to 
the bill before it passed the Senate. 

Take all of these measures; take your rivers and harbors 
bill last year. Though the same Senators that are trying to 
put this measure through tried to force that through, Republi- 
can opposition saved the people some $30,000,000. 

I think opposition to a bill which brings out the facts, which 
shows it to the country, is not injurious. Mr. President, on our 
opposition to this measure we will have to stand or fall before 
the country. I am willing to assume and meet that responsi- 
bility, and yet I am for a Government-assisted merchant marine. 
I have never been so greatly in favor of a subsidy, although I 
recognize that such is the method which has been employed by 
other nations, and it seems to have worked well. When I was 
in the House I voted for a proposition to establish a line of 
boats between the United States and South America, and that 
is what the President originally proposed. Forty million dol- 
lars might be of practical goed in establishing boat lines be- 
tween the United States and South America; but what will 
$50,000,000 do in the building of ships and in their operation 
between the ports of the United States and all the other ports 
of the world? Absolutely nothing worth while. 

It was suggested the other day that this proposed line of 
boats is to be established between certain definite ports of 
the United States and other ports in foreign countries. I 
want to ask a question that constitutional lawyers may think 
trivial, but it is a point that has occurred to me several times. 
Section 9 of the first article of the Constitution of the United 
States prohibits discrimination in regulations of commerce or 
revenue against the ports of one State and in favor of those 
of another. This is the article: 

No preference shall be given by any regulation of commerce or 
revenue to the ports of one State over those of another, nor shall 
‘vessels bound to or from one State be obliged to enter, clear, or pay 
duties in another, 

Mr. President, if this boat line is established by the Gov- 
‘ernment, for instance, between New York and Liverpool, and if 
it is true, as the proponents of the measure say it will be 
true, that these ships are going to reduce the rates—are going to 
furnish cheaper rates of transportation than the competing 


boats—how can it be other than a preference to the port of 
New York? What an opportunity this gives for preference, for 
partiality. The boats are to be operated by a political board— 
officers of the Government and political appointees. Where are 
they going to establish the line? Between what ports are these 
boats to run? I think it is of the greatest importance that 
we should know something about these things in advance of 
passing the bill. . 

It has been suggested that potash from Florida and cotton 
from the Southern States are two particular items which re- 
quire immediate help. I think the proposition of our southern 
friends last year to appropriate $250,000,000 with which to 
purchase cotton was much wiser than this scheme, but that was 
defeated by the Senate after a Democratic filibuster; and it was 
well that this was done, for cotton has gone up. It needs no 
special aid from Congress, although I fear that some Senators 
may be looking for special favors for cotton through this 
‘measure. 

A friendly board can say, “ These boats are so few; there are 
only thirty or forty million dollars worth of them. That their 
number will be insignificant compared with all the ships on the 
sea; we will run them between favored ports in the South, for 
instance, or in the cotton belt.“ They will argue that wheat, 
even though it is congested in our markets, “brings so good a 
price that we will not spend any time in making its price higher, 
but we will go down into the country whose representatives 
have not hesitated to demand of the Congress that we take 
money out of the Treasury to buy their products and hold them 
in a corner until the prices advance to the proper height.” 

That is a dangerous power, Mr. President, to place in the 
hands of any political board. We are not warranted in doing 
it. A broader view of our country should be taken. 

These ships are to be purchased, as I said, from somebody 
who has them to sell, and they are now out of commission. It 
will be worth something, of course, to a man who has an un- 
profitable ship on his hands to sell it and get rid of it, turn it 
over ‘to the Government, or to anybody who would buy it; but 


| after this emergency passes who is going to buy the ship from 


us? It has been suggested that some men may go into this 
corporation and will become stockholders in it, knowing that it 
will be an unprofitable venture, but also knowing that by and 
by they can buy it back again at a reduced cost and put it 
upon the sea after its troubled waters have been calmed at the 
close of the war. The United States Government ought not to 
be an instrument in the hands of possible designing men to ac- 
complish by indirection an injury to the people of the United 


States. 


Are we warranted in taking money out of the Treasury to 
the extent of $40,000,000 and giving it to importers, without any 
permanency in the investment or any hope that our merchant 
marine will be permanently enlarged? We have got to answer 
these questions. The time will come soon when an answer will 
be expected. 

It is charged that while Republicans profess to favor the 
construction of a merchant marine, yet they oppose this bill and 
offer no substitute. Of course thts statement is contradicted 
by the record. For years the Republican Party, against the 
solid opposition of Democratic Congressmen, and by a few 
Republicans, have tried to do something for the upbuilding 
of American ships, and several Republicans have offered sub- 
stitutes for this bill only to have them tabled by Democratic Sen- 
ators. ‘The Democratic caucus has ordained that no other than 
the President's bill shall be considered. This is not the only 
attempt this administration has made to encourage American 
ships. 

The Underwood-Simmons tariff law contains a provision 
which was loudly proclaimed as an American merchant-marine 
builder. It was alleged to be in accordance with the Baltimore 
platform. That provision is as follows: 

That a discount of 5 per cent on all commodities imposed by this 
act shall be allowed on such goods, wares, and merchandise as shall 
be imported in vessels admitted to registration under the laws of the 
United States: Provided, That nothing in this subsection shall be so 
construed as to abrogate or in any manner impair or affect the pro- 
visions of the treaty concluded between the United States and any 
foreign nation. 

As was predicted by Republican Senators, this provision was 
offered as a benefit to American shipping. It was considered 
as most Democratic legislation has been considered, viz, hastily, 
superficially, and partisanly. It has been the subject of 
domestic and international controversy, and its validity is at 
this time being determined in the courts. As another reason 
for my lack of faith in the legislative and diplomatic wisdom 
and ability of this administration I will quote from a brief on 
the provision in the Underwood tariff, allowing a discount on 
all importatious into the United States shipped in American 
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boats. It at once shows the uselessness of the measure as a 
relief to American shipping and the lack of legislative ability 
in its authors: 


The Treasury Department on November 8, 1913 (T. D. 33847), in- 
structed collectors of customs to make no allowance of discount on 
duties under the subsection in question. The legal question involved 
in this construction of paragraph J was brought before the Board of 
United States General Appraisers, and the board in essence held that 
the 5 per cent discount should be allowed where merchandise was 
imported in American vessels, but that it should not be allowed on the 
cargoes of foreign vessels. Appeals covering the various cases raised 
are now pending in the Customs Court of Appeals, and the Govern- 
ment brief outlining the attitude of the Department of Justice in 
these cases has been filed, and hereafter when mention is made of the 
Government brief reference will be had to the brief filed before the 
Customs Court of Appeals in cases Nos. 1391, 1393, and 1394. 

The treaty of commerce and navigation of 1815 with Great Britain 
provides as follows: 


Incidentally, I call attention to the proposition I suggested 
a moment ago that this bill in fact will prefer the ports of 
one State over those of another, and therefore might be de- 
clared unconstitutional. 


ArT. 11. No higher or other duties shall be imposed on the importa- 
tion into the United States of any article the wth, eee or 
manufacture of His Britannic Majesty's territories in Europe, and 
no higher or other duties shall be im on the importation into 
the territories of His Britannic 3 in To i of any articles the 
growth, produce, or manufacture of the United States, than are or 
shall be payable on the like articles, being the growth, produce, or manu- 
facture of any other foreign country; nor shall any higher or other 
duties or charges be imposed in either of the two countries on the ex- 
1 of any articles to the United States, or to His Britannic 

ajesty's territories in Europe, 3 than such as are payable 
on the exportation of the like articles to any other fore country; or 
shall any prohibition be imposed on the exportation or importation of 
any articles the growth, produce, or manufacture of the United States 
or of His Britannic Majesty's territories in Europe, to or from the said 
territories of His Britannic Majesty in ae or to or from the said 
United States, which shall not equally exten to all other nations. 

No higher or other duties or charges shall be imposed in any of the 

rts of the United States on British vessels than those payable in 

e same ports by vessels of the United States; or in the ports of 
any of His Britannic Majesty's territories in Europe on the vessels 
of eet United States than shall be payable in the same ports on British 
vessels. 

The same duties shall be paid on the importation into the United 
States of any articles the grow produce, or manufacture of His 
Britannic Majesty's territories in Europe, whether such importations 
shall be in vessels of the United States or in British vessels, and the 
same duties shall be paid on the importation into the ports of any of 
His Britannic Majesty's territories in Europe of any article the growth, 

roduce, or manufacture of the United States, whether such importa- 
ions shall be in British vessels or in vessels of the United States. 

The same duties shall be and the same bounties allowed on the 
exportation of any articles the growth, produce, or manufacture of His 
Britannic Majesty's territories in Europe to the United States, whether 
such exportation shall be in vessels of the United States or in British 
vessels, and the same duties shall be paid and the same bounties allowed 
on the exportation of any articles the growth, produce, or manufacture 
of the United States to His Britannic M ty's territories in Europe, 
whether such exportation shall be in British vessels or in vessels of the 
United States. 

It is further agreed that in all cases where drawbacks are or may be 
allowed upon the reexportation of any goods the growth, produce, or 
manufacture of either country, respectively, the amount of the said 
drawbacks shall be the same, whether the goods shall have been 
originally imported in a British or an American vessel; but when such 
reexportation shall take place from the United States in a British vessel, 
or from the territories of His Britannic Majesty in Europe in an 
American vessel, to any other foreign nation the two contracting parties 
reserve to themselves, early the right of regulating or diminish- 
ing in such case the amount of the said drawback. 

The intercourse between the United States and His Britannic Maj- 
esty’s possessions in the West Indies and on the continent of Nort 
America shall not be affected by any of the provisions of this article, but 
each party shall remain in the complete possession of its rights with 
respect to such intercourse. 

Phe treaty with France of 1822 provides as follows: 

“Art, 2. Articles the oe, produce, or manufacture of France im- 

rted into the United States in French vessels shall pay an additional 

aty, not exceeding $3.75 per ton of merchandise, over and above the 
duties collected upon the e articles also of the grins pua or 
manufacture of France when rp teghc en in vessels of the United States. 

“ART. 3. No discriminating duty shall be levied upon the productions 

of France imported in French bottoms into the 
ports of the United States for transit or reexportation; nor shall any 
such duties be levied spon the products of the soil or industry of the 
United States imported in vessels of the United States into the ports of 
France for transit or reexportation. 

“ART. 7. The present temporary convention shall be in force for 
two years from the ist day of October next, and even after the expira- 
tion of that term until the conclusion of a definite treaty, or until one 
of the parties shall have declared its intention to renounce it, which 
declaration shall be made at least six months beforehand. 

“And in case the present arrangement should remain without such 
declaration of its discontinuance by either party, the extra duties = 
fied in the first and second articles shall, from the expiration of the 
said two years, be, on both sides, diminished by one-fourth of their 
whole amount, and afterwards by one-fourth of the said amount from 
year to year, so long as neither party shall have declared the intention 
of renouncing it as above stated.” 

The treaty with France of 1803, under and by virtue of which Louisi- 
ana was ed to the United States, contains a provision to the effect 
that the vessels of the French Nation shall have the right to enter the 
ports of said territory forever thereafter on the same terms of equality 
with r to such s and their cargoes as are enjoyed by vessels 
of the United States entering such ports. 

The Constitution of the United States provides that duties shall be 
uniform throughout the United States, and it is therefore arguable that 
under the Constitution French vessels should enjoy the same ameliora- 


of the soil or indust 


tions and benefits when coming into other United States ports that 
aang or should enjoy when coming into the ports of the Louisiane 
The tire history of subsection 7, paragraph J— 


Seiad is the section in the tariff bill known as the Underwood 


shows that the real intent of Congress was to recognize the treaties of 
commerce and navigation made by the United States with foreign 
nations. (See report of the Senate Finance Committee, CONGRESSIONAL 
ReEcorp, vol. 50, pt. 3, p. 2151; see also pt. 5, p. 4494, and the Gov- 
ernment brief. p, * 

Your committee 


I am now quoting from the tariff committee's report 


Your committee struck out subsection 7 of paragraph J, page 263, 
giving a discount of 5 per cent on all duties upon goods imported in 
merican bottoms. The provision was in contravention of some 19 or 
20 treaties of the United States. without having been preceded by the 
courtesy of a notice of revocation, and was very preven? protested 
1 by the high contracting parties with whom we had the 


In our opinion, it would have led to no good result, as every other 
country could have retaliated, and all the countries at the end would 
have been just about where they started, Moreover, the country which 
could use that principie with most force and effect in injuring other 
countries would the country with the largest merchant marine, and 
the country which could least effectively use it would be the country 
with the smallest merchant marine. We were therefore not only in- 
sda | an endless retaliation, but a retaliation where our opponents 
would have had in nearly every case the better of it, and in many cases 
infinitely the better. 


This is a report of a Senate conference committee. The bill 
had passed the House, if you remember, containing the favored 
clause, but the Senate conference committee struck it out. On 
September 8, 1913, the Senator from Washington [Mr. Jones], 
as I recall it, offered as a substitute for this a provision direct- 
ing the President to cause the treaties in question to be abro- 
gated. That provision of the Democratic Congress granting a 
5 per cent rebate on all foreign goods shipped in American bot- 
toms was clearly in conflict with the treaties; therefore Senator 
Jones offered the proposition to abrogate those treaties. This 
amendment was rejected; but while the bill was before the 
Senate, the Secretary of the Treasury wrote to the Secretary of 
State requesting information as to whether subsection 7 as it 
passed the House would be in violation of any existing Ameri- 
can treaty rights, and thereupon Mr. John Bassett Moore— 
John Bassett Moore, who was a most valuable man in the De- 
partment of State and kept all matters of that great depart- 
ment in some sort of order while he was there, as long as he 
could remain there—John Bassett Moore, who is considered as 
an expert and authority on matters of foreign relations, wrote 
this in answer to the request of the Secretary of the Treasury 
as to the meaning and interpretation of the provisions of the 
House bill: 


“The various stipulations above quoted suffice to show the purport 
of the treaty 8 with which the proposed subsection is alleged 
to conflict. his allegation appears to be well founded, if, as seems 
to be the case, it is intended by the subsection to allow the discount 
on duties only on merchandise imported in American registered vessels. 
Governments having treaty stipulations with the United States such 
as those above quoted probably would not object to the discount if it 
were extended in conformity with those stipulations to merchandise 
imported into the United States in their respective vessels; but they 
would not acquiesce in a discriminatory levy of lower duties on goods 
imported into the United States in American-registered vessels, because 
it was called a discount. It is the fact that a lower duty is charged, 
and not the terms i which the reduction is described, with which 
the department is obliged to deal.” 

The conference committee added the proviso as it now appears in 
the act, and the resulting legislation was a compromise in which the 
Senate conceded the discount to American vessels and the House 
agred to the saving of treaty obligations, apparently this action being 
adopted for two reasons: First, because it would savor of bad faith 
to abrogate the treaties; and secondly, because the policy of discrimi- 
nation was unwise in itself. 

The United States Government, by its Assistant Attorney General, 
admits that the Board of General Appraisers erred in holding that 
the treaties were unconstitutional; and that it erred in holding that 
the board was without power to determine whether the treaties are in 
force. Furthermore, in this brief it is claimed and admitted that it 
is no longer material whether the treaties were originally executory 
or self-executing, inasmuch as the Congress has long since enacted 
legislation which executed all of the treaties which were merely execu- 
tory, and by the proviso to subsection 7 expressly stated its intent 
to respo: all the treaties. Furthermore, the United States Govern- 
ment in its brief represents to the court that the decision of the 
Board of General Appraisers allowing a discount to American vessels 
is flatly at odds with the intent of Congress as shown by the legisla- 
tive history of subsection 7. It is stated in that brief: 

“There is a noteworthy similarity between the proviso to subsection 
7 and the qualifying clauses of subsections 1 and 2. Each one of these 
last-named enactments is intended to confer some benefit upon Amer- 
ican shipping, and each contains a clause saving and fan, we) all 
eases which are covered by treaties with foreign nations. hey are 
old provisions of law, going back many years, but reappearing in 
every tariff act. They have been entirely effectual for the preserva- 
tion of the treaty rights to which they refer, and yet their words are 
not a whit stronger than is the language of the proviso to subsection 7. 
If the treaties have been duly conserved and effectuated by subsections 
1 and 2, why should they not be equally so by subsection 7?” 

It is respectfully represented that apparently the case as presented 
by. the counsel for the United States Government concedes the binding 
obligation’ of the treaties in question, but sets forth the fact that the 
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Board of General Appraisers erred in its decision im granting the 5 per 
cent discount to erican bottoms, for the reasons that if the 5 
per cent is to be allowed to American bottoms it must likewise be 
allowed to the vessels: of foreign nations having treaties of commerce 
and navigation with the United States. 


Think of it! A law passed by Congress, and the department 
itself taking a position to set it aside because it is so unwise, 
so inconsistent with our relations with foreign countries as in- 
dicated by our treaties, so inefficient to bring the results that 
might be expected of them. 


field v. Marriott (10 How., 146, 159). 
the Treasury, the attitude of the State De 
00 


also have to be allowed to — 7 essels, in its final analysis the ar- 
gument ineyitably carries with it 
will be allowed to American bottoms as soon as the treaties now in 


urt 
of appeals is carried to the Supreme Court of the United States it will 
be a year or more before these questions can be 


treaties 2 to the time such denouncement would take effect. 
Alterna d ages 


reign vi 

tremely embarrassing situation would be entailed if the decision limited 
the application of the British treaty to merchandise the gro prod- 
uct, or manufacture of his Britannic Majesty's territory in ‘ope, 
whereby the indirect trade which was the subject matter of corre- 
spondence in 1846, as outlined in the decision of Oldfield against Mar- 
riott, would not enjoy this benefit, and the English Government would 
in all probability conceive that it was warranted in applying the doc- 
trine of lex talionis. 

Moreover, a situation would be created whereby countries like the 
Netherlands or Japan would enjoy the full benefit of the 5 per cent 
reduction, whereas other countries would be partially discriminated 
against. Germany, by virtue of express statutory provision, would en- 
joy the full benefits, whereas France and England would only secure a 

rtion of these benefits: It is hardly conceivable that England and 
France would rd our action in this behalf as the act of a friendly 
nation. It is quits obvious, therefore, that whatever might be the de- 
cision of the Supreme Court in this case, it is inevitably coupled with 
difficulties and embarrassments. 


The shipping bill is now before the United States Senate and is being: 


pressed for passage at this session of Con The p in- 
tent of the shi ping bill is to increase the commerce of the United 
States and build up its merchant marine. Such a plan can not possibl 
enjoy the full opportunity to test out its merits if, by virtue of the 
per cent clause in the Underwood tariff bill and a decision of the Cus- 
toms Court of Appeals or the Supreme Court of the United States, there 
terana a 5 of 3 or retaliatory duties upon the 
ndise which we expo z 

m The language of the shipping bill is sufficiently broad to permit of 
an amendment being inclnded therein, Paragraph J of the ta act, and 
a is no doubt that such an amendment would be germane to the 
bill. 

I repeat, however, we have not been permitted to make 
amendments. It would seem that Senators who have been in- 
duced to indulge in this experiment, those who have so little 
experience of matters of legislation of this kind, would be very 
anxious indeed to learn what can be presented in good faith, 
and that they would make no effort to defeat the efforts that 
have been made to present facts to the Senate, the considera- 
tion of which might lead to a better measure. 

Upon the repeal of the 5 per cent clause in the manner outlined above, 
then the decision of the Customs Court of Appeals could not be acqui- 
esced in without carrying it to the Supreme Court, and some di 
tal adjustment made whereby any and all discriminations are avoided. 

To summarize the situation, it is respectfully submitted: 

. That the treaty between the United States and Great Britain of 
and France of 1803 


T. 
1815 and the treaties between the United States 
and 1822 conferred and do confer upon vessels of these nations the 


right to enter the ports of the United States on the t of the 
a dades as are Oe red in America vestis C |) 


same duties as are charged on goods impo in Ame: 


2. The history of the adoption of the treaties and a consideration of 
the acts of Congress, 1 of the executive department, and the 
di decisions would all show that the treaties have been construed 
and treated as relieving British and French vessels from the imposi- 
tion of discriminatory duties, and as entitling them to admission to 
ports of the United States on terms of equality with American. vessels, 

3. The treaties in question are self-executing. 

4. The enacting clause or subsection 7 is not nullified by the proviso, 

5. These facts are admitted in the Government's brief in the case 
before the Customs Court of Appeals, and therefore the litigation should 
cease and determine; and 

„ The Las of section J and the settlement of the case in the 
manner outl above would obviate many embarrassments and dis- 
putes which would otherwise have to be met through diplomatic chan- 
nels, and would likewise recognize the obligation and sanctity of the 
various treaties of commerce and navigation made by the United States. 

Mr. President, -I have presented this, as I said, to show the 
inefficient, unreliable methods of legislation employed by the 
Democratic Party in its dealings with the affairs of goyern- 
ment. If it has taken so long to determine an apparently simple 
provision in the tariff bill relating to the 5 per cent discount on 
goods imported on American bottoms, what may we expect of 
a measure of so doubtful meaning as the one now before us? 
The advocates of the bill have not entirely agreed upon it. They 
have changed their minds frequently. I am positive they have 
not given the careful consideration to all of its possible results 
that ought to be given to them.. 

I mentioned a little while ago that the charge had been made 
that no provision had been offered by the Republican Party to 
take the place of this measure and looking to the upbuilding of 
a merchant marine. I have shown that such charge is without 
foundation of fact. I know that Republican Senators are, with 
= unanimity, in favor of doing something safe and prac- 

The Senator from New Nec [Mr. Root] yesterday gave the 
names of various commercial organizations which have asked 
that this measure should not be passed. He spoke of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of his own State, which had met and passed 
resolutions after careful consideration through subcommittees 
of this particular bill, and gave the summary, namely, that 
out of something like 294 members present at the meeting on 
January 28, 290 opposed the bill which President Wilson de- 
mands shall be passed as a partisan Democratic measure. 

This great chamber of commerce, composed, I assume, of ex- 
perienced, intelligent, honest men, not only protested against the 
pending bill, but it recommended a measure which to me seems 
so fundamentally right that I am going to give it to the Senate. 
This debate is not likely to terminate immediately, and this 
provision may so appeal to Democratic Senators that they may 
be willing to present it to the President, and mayhap he will 
permit it to be considered. I think I will include some of the 
report relating to the bill before us. The committee said in 
part: , 

It has given earnest consideration to the emergency features of the 
present situation— i 


Referring to the bill and the conditions of the country— 


and is aware that rates of freight so high as to seem exorbitant were 

in many trades, and yet is compelleđ to report its belief that 
the emergency difficulties are of such a cter that temporary relief 
can be provided only through the operation of forces beyond the control 
of this country. As has already 1 out, the mere transfer 
of flag from vessels now in operation under foreign colors can not bring 
new vonna. to our service. Every available vessel, except those be- 
longing to belligerents interned in neutral ports, is at work. The in- 
terned vessels can be placed in service under private operation the 
moment the consent of bell ents is obtained. Except with such 
8 they can not be placed service without involving this coun- 
try in gers much worse than the temporary lack of ocean tonnage, 
Another present difficulty, the importance of which is not general] 
appreciated, is the fact that many vessels now engaged in . — trade 
are detained in fo! ports for weeks at a time awaiting an oppor- 
tunity to discharge their cargoes. These ports are congested partly by 
Government operations and 3 by huge imports of food products 
from this and other countries. e Enon is increased by the in- 
ability in many cases to secure adequate labor for the prompt unloading 
and handling of vessel cargoes, 


I am reading now from the report of the business men who, 
through their committee, have investigated this matter as only 
business men can investigate a question of the kind. These busi- 
ness men were not from the city of New York alone, although 
undoubtedly very many of them were, but the chamber of com- 
merce is a State organization. These men are anxious to know 
what is best for the country. There could be no desire in their 
minds antagonistic to general business prosperity. If they could 
obtain lower freight rates from the Government, they would not 
hesitate to accept them unless they saw in the project danger to 
the country. If the plan actually meant better and cheaper 
ocean transportation, I feel sure they would have indorsed it. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. Mr. President 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Michigan 


yield to the Senator from New Jersey? 
Mr. TOWNSEND.. I yield for a question. 
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Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. I want to ask the Senator if 
he does not believe that, notwithstanding that of which he has 
just spoken, the Chamber of Commerce of the City of New York 
is very largely dominated by the shipping interests of the port 
of New York? It has been my privilege on one or two occa- 
sions to have been a guest there. I know many of those gentle- 
men by name, and I say they are interested in the shipping in- 
terests of New York, and I say, in answer to the general thought 
advanced that there is no organized effort in favor of this bill, 
that at the same time the Senator will admit there is a very 
decided and organized effort upon the part of the shipping in- 
terests against this bill, and their methods are akin to the 
methods of the great railroad interests that were used in their 
case to get the 5 per cent increase. It was the most domineer- 
ing, brow-beating method of every man in authority in every 
way to bring about an increase of rates for them. The members 
of the New York Chamber of Commerce, while an elegant set 
of gentleman, are wonderfully human in all their business, their 
individual ideas, and their aims. They are made of no better 
grade than the rest of humanity, open to the same foibles, the 
same follies, the same self-interests, and the same aims and 
ambitions as the rest of the world. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President, I quite agree with the 
Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Martine] that they are perhaps 
no better than the rest of us, but I am equally unwilling to 
ecneede that they are any worse than the rest of us. I have 
at various times in my public career visited business organiza- 
tions which- are now found all through the United States. I 
have one in my home city that includes the very best men and 
practically all the very best men in the city. These men are 
interested in the welfare of the country. There can be no ques- 
tion about that. The business interests of this country are in- 
terested in the general welfare. I can not conceive that these 
men are so involved in ship ownership, as the Senator intimated, 
that they would report against this measure while believing 
that it was safe and generally beneficial, I do not know one 
of them who would do that. I do know they are men of wide 
business interests, and that as a rule they are honest men. 

I think, Mr. President, we have now reached the time when 
we can afford to admit that success in business is not prima 
facie a crime. I think we have reached the point when we 
can afford to assume at least that great business organizations 
are actuated by high purposes and high ideals, quite as much 
so as are other men. Business men are not politicians, I some- 
times think it would be better for the country if they were; if 
the business interests of the country would take a greater in- 
terest in polities, at least a sufficient interest to attend the 
primaries and the elections, government might be better. I 
do not believe that a successful business man is, simply because 
he is a business man and successful, disqualified to speak on 
this great business question. His testimony ought to be en- 
titled. to as much weight as that of theorists without business 
experience, So I say that this organization, composed of busi- 
ness men from all over the great State of New York, is ex- 
pressing its opinion after careful investigation and due delib- 
eration upon this particular measure. 

The committee says, further: 

While these factors, together with an enormous shrinkage in vessel 
tonnase due to withdrawal from service of a large percentage of the 
world’s ocean carriers, captured, sunk, or interned vessels owned by 
the nations at war, have caused freight rates to be demanded whic 
in many cases seem beyond reason, it is the opinion of your committee 
that it is utterly impossible to remedy these regrettable conditions by 
any provision in the Alexander bill. The extent to which these con- 
ditions hamper present commerce is not widely appreciated in this 
country outside of steamship circles, and it is not possible for the 
people of the United States to remedy these conditions. Meanwhile 
the Alexander bill is being pressed, and business men in the interior 
find it impossible to ship merchandise which they can sell. - Vessels in 
sufficient number to carry the freight across the Atlantic are not 
available, and it is useless for the railroads to haul it east unless 
their cars are relieved at the seaboard. Seaport communities under- 
stand this situation, but an insistent demand continues to grow in the 
West that some relief be | a per and there is grave danger that 
unless a plan can be suggested which will point the way to a solution 
of this problem along economic lines the Alexander bill will be passed, 
which will embark the Government in the unknown and hazardous field 
of Government ownership and operation. It must be recognized that 
this situation is not a theory, but a fact. 

Believing, therefore, that progress can be made only along permanent 
lines, your committee has again addressed itself to the attempt to 
propose a plan which, if put in operation, it can indorse with the 
statement that it will permanently restore the merchant marine of this 
country on an adequate scale. It has 3 the problem with the 
ert thrown upon the subject by the discussion at the special meeting 
of the chamber on January 14, 1915, when the first report of your 
committee was submitted and recommitted for further consideration. 
It is evident that our shipping industry can not be permanently placed 
upon a successful basis unless the cost of constructing vessels in eri- 
can yards and of operating them on American standards be placed upon 
an equality with vessels built abroad when manned and maintained in 
accordance with European standards. The steamship industry is a 


business proposition. and while it may flourish on a false basis during 
an emergency like the present European war, it can be permanently 


maintained and operated under the American flag only if building and 
operating costs are made egual 

ere is a large school of opinion at the present time which believes 
that if desirable modificaticns of the navigation laws were to be made, 
that alone would be sufficient to brng about a restoration of an Ameri- 
can foreign mercantile marine. In the opinion of your committee this 
is a mistaken view. Under the smegenu legislation of 1914, which 
has permitted the transfer of foreign-built ships to the American flag, 
and under which the President has suspended for seven years the 
operation of the most serious handicaps embodied in the navigation 
laws, the increase in wages still about 40 per cent, and the experience 
of different companies who have transferred fleets of ships to the 
American flag, shows that the actual increase of total operating cost, 
when sailing the same ships in the same trade under the 8 flag, 
varies from 5 per cent to 10 per cent. This applies to freight vessels 
only. With passenger and mail ships the percentage of increase would 
be much larger because of their larger crews. This increase has taken 
place, notwithstanding the fact that by virtue of the exemptions to 
the navigations laws as they exist the vessels are permitted to retain 
the same officers, to carry only the same crews as before, and generally 
to operate upon the European standards. Your committee believes that 
the overwhelming sentiment of the American people is that in re- 
storing an American merchant marine to the sea it wishes to secure a 
marine 5 which the American standards of life can be maintained 
as rega wages, hours of labor, cubic feet of air, quality of food, and 
provisions of safety. 


Mr. President, I pause to state that no mar. in this Senate, 
I assume, who is advocating this measure expects that the 
United States will operate these ships at a less cost than the 
American-owned ships under the American flag are now being 
operated. No one will suggest that we are going to lower the 
standards of living, that we are going to reduce the wages, 
that we are going to make things less tolerable for our seamen 
on these boats, than we enforce by law upon privately owned 
boats. Therefore when the Senators argue that we are going 
to reduce the rates by the use of these Government ships they 
contend they are going to do what they think best for the 
public service. The tendency will be to an increase in cost. 
It has been the history of our Government in all its depart- 
ments that where it has embarked upon any proposition it 
pays higher wages and invites a greater cost than is maintained 
in private enterprise. With these ships in our possession the 
cost of operation, the cost of living, the wages, and everything 
that applies to it is not going to be reduced. It is going to be 
increased. This cost must come out of the public, must be paid 
by the people, and for the benefit of a comparatively few 
exporters. In answer to the question that was asked of the 
Senator from North Dakota [Mr. McCumper] last evening. 
transportation rates may come out of both the producer and 
the consumer. Such things have been known to occur. The 
exporter who purchases always uses the freight rate as an 
excuse for decreasing the purchase price, and he may use it as 
an argument for the increased price which ho receives from 
his customers. 

But I continue: 


In this war emergency these conditions have been waived; but as a 
8 it is believed to be impossible, even were it desirable to 
waive them. 


He is referring now to certain conditions existing on boats 
which are manned with European officers and crews largely, and 
the conditions of living that maintain on the foreign boats. 
We can not permit that condition in this country. The Ameri- 
can people will not consent to it, and organized labor will be 
protesting, and properly so, against the foreign standard of wage 
and living. 


This being so, it is evident that changes in the navigation laws, even 
if they could be given permanent application, will not alone make pos- 
sible the restoration of a mercantile marine. 

Your committee believes that once the shipping industry Is reestab- 
lished the present inequality in construction cost can be overcome by 
American ability- and ageno During the development period the 
diference in cost must borne by Government subvention. At the 
present time tbe European shipbuilding yards are crowded with work, 
and the cost of constructing vessel property has increased, This has 

eatly reduced the disadvantage under which American shipbuilders 
fave labored in competing with their foreign rivals and makes it a par- 
ticularly advantageous time for the Government to undertake to foster 
our shipbuilding industry. 

Your committee believes also, once our n is placed upon a per- 
manently successful basis, that the ability of our shipbuilders to com- 
mand a supply of steel and coal will enable them ultimately to construct 
— vessels upon an equality with European yards. 

Within five years American ingenuity and energy has standardized 
the automobile, and we are now ee large numbers of automobiles 
to the countries from which we formerly imported them. 

During the development period, while a Government subvention is 
necessary, the degree of Government aid required will fluctuate with 
construction costs in this country and Europe. If Government aid is 
to be extended, it is necessary to create some method by which the 
amount of assistance necessary can be exactly determined. Your com- 
mittee therefore reaffirms its belief in the necessity of a Government 
board to foster the development of our shipping. Many reasons for the 
establishment of such a board were advan in our first report, and we 
submit that the 1 of determining from time to time the exact 
amount of Government ald which it may be necessary to extend In order 
to equalize the cost of constructing vessels in American yards and 
operating them upon American standards is an added reason for the 
creation of such a board. It is also our bellef that it is important that 
this board be com partly of men experienced in shipping matters, 
who will devote of their time to the problem, A board of some kind 
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has been suggested in many quarters. The Alexander bill carries with 
it provision for a board composed of the Secretary of the 8 the 
Secretary of Commerce, and the Postmaster General. These officials 
are already burdened with great responsibility. It is impossible that 
they give the necessary time to the details of solving this problem. The 
result of creating such a board will be that the work would deyolve 
upon underofficials. This is not desirable. 

That seems a reasonable proposition, does it not, that men 
who know something about this business, who have their heart 
in it, rather than politicians who never earned a dollar in their 
lives, who never had a dollar except what they drew as a sal- 
ary—that experienced men be asked to take charge of the 
gigantic interests of our foreign shipping instead of placing 
them in charge of men who are more interested in furnishing 

jobs for the faithful than in business success? 


Another suggestion has been that a shipping board be attached 
to the Department of Commerce. Your committee again believes that 
such a course will be undesirable. The problem is difficult and its suc- 
cessful solution will require men of broad views and a knowledge not 
only of the shipping trade, but of the requirements necessary to de- 
velop our own country in international competition. The board should 
be made equal in dignity with the Federal Reserve Board 

I should say so, and I should say it should have less of 
political power and less of the political qualities than the reserve 
board— 
which has been placed at the head of our national banking system, and 
a sufficient 1 should be paid to attract men of the highest 
standard and the broadest experience. As it is proposed to ask the 
Government to place within the control of this board large power it is 
believed that a majority of the members should be Government officials, 
and with this in view your committee suggests that a board of seven 
be created, of which four shall be the Secretary of the Treasury, the 
Secretary of Commerce, the Postmaster General, and a naval con- 
structor. The remaining three to be appointed by the President, and 
to ext men experienced in the ocean carrying trade as vessel operators 
or shippers. 

This board should be placed in supreme authority over shipping 
matters. It should recommend from time to time such additional 
legislation as may be necessary to place us more nearly upon a com- 
petitive basis with European nations in shipping matters, and yet 
retain American standards of living and compensation. It should be 
charged with the responsibility of determining what lines of ocean- 
carrying trade it is wise to develop in the interest of public welfare, 
and what classes of vessels it is desirable to have constructed. 

That seems to be a reasonable proposition, does it not, that 
the character of the vessels shall be determined by some com- 
petent authority? You are turning over here to the Secretary of 
the Treasury practically the determination not only of the routes 
which these boats are to travel—thus giving him all the power 
to use partiality in the routes these vessels shall sail—but you 
also are giving him the power to determine the character and 
the nature of the vessel itself. I appeal to the Senator from 
California [Mr. PERKINS], who has had distinguished service 
not only in this Senate, but on the seas as an experienced sea- 
man, whether it is not of the highest importance that men who 
ure building ships to sail the seas should know exactly what 
water they are to sail and what purpose they are to serve? 
The type of boat is of highest importance. It seems to me to be 
such a common-sense view of it that it would have suggested 
itself even to a man of theory alone. 


_ It should be empowered to enter into contracts with steamship 
owners during a period of 10 years from the creation of the board, by 
which the Government will undertake to pay the difference between the 
cost of constructing such vessels in American yards and European 
yards, as it may be deemed wise from the standpoint of the welfare of 
this country to place in foreign trade under the American flag, and 
further to contract that for a period of 20 years, which is deemed to be 
the ordinary life of vessel property, the Government will pay what is 
ascertained to be the difference between the cost of operating under the 
European and the American standards. 

I have never been able to understand why there should be a 
different rule of protection applied to the shipping business than 
is applied to the manufacturing or other business of the coun- 
try. If the merchant marine is a good thing, and it now seems 
to be the universal opinion of both the Democrats and Re- 
publicans that it is a good thing—but I have never heard it 
discussed before by the Democrats—if it seems now to be a good 
thing then we should proceed along business lines to obtain it. 

I think our friends on the other side are convinced, even 
though they may not admit it, that the Republican notion of a 
protective tariff, a tariff which measures the difference in the 
cost of production here and abroad, is a good thing, and if they 
could do it without embarrassment or without stultifying them- 
selves I imagine that they would return to it to-day in order to 
relieve the country from the financial stress which is upon it. 

If 2 merchant marine is a good thing, then, to my mind, it is 
most important that we should take into consideration the dif- 
ference in the cost of operation and construction according to 
the laws which we have passed ourselves. When we have taken 
that into consideration and it is carried into effect there is no 
question but what there will be a return to the sea of American- 
owned and operated boats. 

In order to establish what the payments will be— 
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That is what the Government should pay as the difference in 
cost of construction and cost of operation of these boats— 


it is necessary for the Government board to compile exact data and to 
be in a position to determine with exactness and justice the amount to 
be paid. It is important to point out that although this suggestion 
involves direct Government ald, it differs radically from all usual forms 
of subsidy. Every bill proposing a subsidy for the encouragement of 
shipping which the committee can recall involved a payment either of 
a lump sum or of so much per ton of measurement or of so much for 
mile traveled. In this form the subsidy gave to the operating company 
the oppprtumiy to adapt both its ships and its business to securing the 
largest possible subsidy payment in return for the least possible service 
rendered. The proposal now made by your committee is vitally different 
in principle. It is 8 for a competent board to ascertain, within 
a very few dollars, the exact difference in cost, ship by. shi and voyage 
by voyage, between the operation of a vessel under the erican flag 
and on American standards as distinguished from the cost under any 
selected foreign flag with its standards. This difference in cost, an 

this only, it is proposed that the Government should make good, be- 
cause it is the result of national policies and national conditions which 
private citizens can not control. It should be pointed out also that 
under this policy every risk of the business will be borne by ee 
capital. The Government is not invited to risk one dollar on the suc- 
cess of the management or the preats of the voya It is simply asked 
to make good the uncontrollable factor of additional expense which 
private citizens can not control. It is suggested that this power be 
given to the board for a period of 10 years, because it is the belief of 
your committee that this is a sufficient length of time to arrange for the 
construction of a large tonnage in American shipyards. The committee 
suggests that the contracts be for 20 years, so that engone undertaking 
the construction of American vessels for foreign trade can look for- 
ward to equitable operating conditions during the ordinary life of the 
vessel. As the shipping industry develops it is believed that construc- 
tion costs in this country will be reduced and the Government burden 
thus lessened, In any event, the subvention paid by the Government 
to equalize the construction cost will be limited to a period of 10 years, 


and the last contract under which the Government will pay a sub- 


vention to cover the diference in operating cost will expire within 30 
ears. This gives a definite limitation to the Government's responsi- 
ility and yet enables those who engage in operating and constructing 

vessel property to see their way clear to meet foreign competition upon 

an equal basis during the life of vessels construc under Government 
contracts. It secures private operation of the vessels, and it does no 
more than equalize building and operating costs, which it will be nec- 
essary to do if American s$ ards are to be maintained, even though 
the Government owns and opora ten the vessels. The contracts with the 

Government should provide for the ability to take over the vessels under 

equitable conditions in case they are needed for Government service. 

In its former report your committee pointed out that among other 
items which should receive the consideration of the shipping board is 
the maintenance of standards for the personnel of the officers and 
men of the merchant marine. The school ee maintained by Massa- 
chusetts and New York are educating officers for the merchant marine. 
They are doing a most useful and necessary work. Thousands of 
young men throughout the country are ready for the call of the sea 
and are animated by the same spirit which filled the forecastle and 
8 of the American vessels 50 years ago. Other ships of this 
character should be established and the course of training amplified 
to make the graduates fit both for the merchant marine and the Navy. 
There are discha from the Navy each year about 4,000 young men 
who have enlisted from all parts of the country, These men have 
had a most valuable training in the Navy, and should be encouraged 
to go into the merchant-marine service. Many foreign nations en- 
courage the creation of such a naval reserve by paying a small addi- 
tional wage to men honorably discharged from the Navy who continue 
a mea taribe life and hold themselves in readiness as naval reservists, 
This practice is worthy of serious consideration. 

It must, of course, be provided by law that ay sh.yé which receive 
benefits under the foregoing provisions must be elther owned by Amer- 
ican citizens or owned by American corporations a majority of whose 
stock is in bona fide ownership of citizens of this country. 

It may be asked if it is necessary to have Government aid in so 
many directions in order to secure an American foreign merchant 
marine. What has become of American enterprise and American cour- 
age? The answer is that the old American merchant marine did not 
disappear in a day. It disappeared sowy by the substitution of iron 
for wood in construction and of steam for sail in operation. As it 
disappeared slowly it can be rebuilt only somiy for in being rebuilt 
it has to fight its way into a position of successful 8 against 
fleets which now control the business of the world. The initial effort 
will be the greatest; and much as this committee would like to believe 
that our American merchant marine can be reinstated with a smaller 
amount of Government aid than this report proposes, as men of ex- 
perience and looking all the facts in the face, the committee is bound 
to say that, in its opinion, nothing substantially less than is contem- 

lated by this plan can be expected with any sort of confidence to 
Reni about satisfactory results on an adequate scale. If the Govern- 
ment will cooperate with private enterprise upon the lines suggested 
by this plan, the committee believes that the result will be satisfactory 
to the Nation. To do less than is proposed or to do it for a shorter 
time, in the opinion of the committee, would be Pai § to be disap int- 
ing. The question may then arise in the minds of some whether it 
is not better to do without an American foreign mercantile marine 
than to attempt to restore it by so much effort and with so much Gov- 
ernment aid. 

Prior to the outbreak of the European war the answer to this question 
always was, and probably would have continued to be, that if foreigners 
would carry our trade more cheaply than we can carry it ourselves it is 
an economic advantage to have them do so. Our experience as a great 
neutral nation since the outbreak of this war has changed all that. 
We find our foreign commerce to-day, though we are a nation at peace 
with all the world, as absolutely dependent upon the navies of the 
belligerents as the commerce of those belligerents themselves. Any- 
thing that should destroy, even for a few weeks, the belligerents“ com- 
mand of the sea between the United States and Europe. would jeopard- 
ize our trade carried on under belligerent flags precisely as though we 
were at war ourselves. This is a situation, in the opinion of the com- 
mittee, which the American people will not permanently endure. If we 
are able as a nation to maintain peaceful relations with all the world, 
no matter how often the rest of the world may be at war, we also 
wish to maintain all of the shipping privileges of neutrals; and these 
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can only be maintained when our merchandise is carried under our own 
flag. Your committee believes that the United States must have a for- 
eign mereantile marine of its own on a scale reasonably commensurate 
with the foreign trade which the nation does. 

If the foregoin piss is adopted, a shipping board to foster Ameri- 
can commerce wi created, and the cost of constructing vessels for 
foreign trade in American yards, and operating them under the Ameri- 
can flag, will be equalized for a reasonable development od, 

There yet remains to be considered the disadvantage under which 
American steamship men will labor in securing cap for steamship 
enterprise, because of the lack of et, of American investors 
with steamship securities and the higher rate of interest paid upon 
other investments in the field of American enterprise, and also the 
— of compensation to be paid by the National Government for a 

finite mail-carrying service under the mail act. In treating the lat- 
ter problem your committee reaffirms its opinion that the present mall 
requirements in the South American trade do not demand a speed of 20 
knots, and an even less speed will be satisfactory for lines to South 
Africa, Australia, and the Orient. Your committee, therefore, recom- 
mends that the shipping board be given authority to reduce the speed 
requirements of the mail act of 1891 for first-class vessels from 20 to 
16 knots trial speed, and for second-class vessels from 16 to 12 knots, 
leaving all other poe of the act as they now stand. 

In treating thé problem of how to enable the steamship man to 
secure the necessary capital to develop the shipping industry, we have 
been persuaded that many objections will be advanced to any plan 
which does not definitely limit the Government's hay eo pag both as 
to the extent and period of the guaranty. The Alexander bill pro- 
vides for the ultimate expenditure by the Government of $40,000,000 
in vessel property and working capital. We su that ; 
ment authorize the board, during the period of 10 years from its forma- 
tion, to contract with approved steamship enterprises to guarantee 
bonds representing 50 per cent of the cost to the owners of such ves- 
sels as have been approved by the board for a service which the board 
believes to be desirable, from the standpoint 15 ges welfare, the 
total amount of such ty not to exceed $40,000,000 and the bonds 
to run for not longer than 20 years, with appropriate provision for the 
amortization wi that period, the Government to receive an annual 
payment of one-half of 1 per cent upon the bonds guaranteed. In- 
cluded in the act authorizing such a guaranty should be a provision 
8 the mortgages guaranteed a first lien upon the vessels except 


for to 

Your committee would point out that if the provisions of the Alexan- 
der bill be followed, it will be necessary actually to spend $40,000,000 
of Government money for vessel peo subject to rapid deteriora- 
tion and for which the Government will have ety for 100 per 
cent of the cost, without the assurance of any return, 

If the plan outlined Mf 688 committee is followed, Government credit 
to the extent of $40,000, will be pledged, but vessel property repre- 
senting $80,000,000 value will be pronun, and the Government will 
receive a Gefinite annual compensation for its guaranty. 

Your committee considers this guarantee measure in the light of 
emergency relief, which is necessary to enable the steamship man to 
secure the money needed during a period when the finances of the world 


are in great st: to enable to take 5 the other induce- 
ments offered by the Government, and to bring about shipbuilding on a 
scale which will t of more economical construction. 


You are remin that no one of the provisions herein outlined em- 
bark the Government in any enterprise not a set by a Government 
board a majority of whom are Government officials, and definitely 
limits the payments and responsibility to a fixed development period. 

While the European war continues, the subvention to equalize 
European and American steamship operating conditions and the guar- 
anty of bonds secured by vessel property should include vessels con- 
structed abroad, but with the return of normal conditions, the shippin; 
board should be empowered to limit these provisions to vessels bull 
in American yards, should such a course appear to it to be desirable. 
Appropriate action should also be taken to insure the retention under 
the American flag of all vessels covered by guaranteed bonds. 

Your committee affirms its belief that the foregoing plan, equalizing 
as it does the cost of constructing vessels in American pyards for 
a period of 10 years, the cost of operating vessels under the American 
flag in foreign trade for a total period of 30 years, and enabling the 
steamship man to secure during a period of 10 years by Government 
sanay money at a moderate rate of interest to pay half of the cost 
of building vessels will result in the permanent reestablishment of the 
merchant marine of the United States in foreign trade. 

The dangers connected with the Government ownership and opera- 
tion of merchant yessels will be avoided, a much greater number of 
vessels created, and the relation of encouragement by the Government, 
— of competition, be established with a legitimate field for private 
effort. 

Your committee therefore asks the chamber to approve the foregoing 
plan for the creation of an rican merchant marine in the foreign 
trade, based upon the principle of private ownership and operation, but 
with the encouragement of Government aid, and under the direction 
of a shipping board appointed to rye han the interests of the ublic, 
and, further, that the chamber authorizes the committee to sog such 
8 as it may deem desirable to secure favorable action by 

ongress. 

Your committee moves the adoption of the following resolution: 

“Resolved, That the Chamber of Commerce of the State of New York 
approves these recommendations, and authorizes the committee 
on the American merchant marine in the foreign trade to urge upon 
Congress the enactment of legislation in accordance with the principles 
and methods outlined in the foregoing report.” 


Mr. President, I mentioned a moment ago the fact that the 
great trade organizations throughout the country were unfavor- 
able to the bill. The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. MARTINE] 
reminded me that the Chamber of Commerce of the State of 
New York might be interested in the shipping interests or in 
the ships themselves, and that might have warped their judg- 
ments. I do not believe it did, but I have another authority 
which I want to quote, and which, to me, means a great deal, 
in the light of present conditions. 

There is in my State the great university at Ann Arbor. I 
have thought that most of the faculty of that institution had a 
sort of fellow feeling for the President of the United States, be- 
cause he, too, at one time was a schoolmaster. It has seemed so 


to me because it has been difficult for me to do anything that 
really pleased that faculty if I was in opposition to President 
Wilson. They have insisted that I should follow the Presi- 
dent’s advice and leadership on certain matters; so I was some- 
what surprised the other day when I received a letter from a 
man who speaks, I believe with some authority, for the faculty. 
I will read it: 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN, 


DEPARTMENT OF GEOLOGY, 
Ann Arbor, Mich., January 25, 1915. 
Hon. CHARLES E. TOWNSEND, 


United States Senate, Washington, D. O. 

My Dran Senator: I am glad to see that general opposition is being 
develo: to the acuinistration’s shipping Bill, and 8 hope 
that it will meet with defeat. I can only explain the President's action 
on the 8 that he has fallen into the trap laid for him by Ger- 
man 1 rs. In my opinion, and that of ery one of my col- 
leagues that has been consulted, the bill is fraught with a serious men- 
ace to our peaceful or, at all eyents, friendly relations with Great 
Britain. To open up such a subject at this cri juncture I can only 
liken to playing with fire near a powder magazine. As you know, the 
people are very sensitive roncen Where protection su to be 
afforded by the national flag, and deliberately to send out the Dacia, to 
say nothing of presenting Germany with millions of dollars for material 
worthless to her at the present time, is little less than preposterous. I 
sincerely hope that you and your colleagues will — y at least in de- 
feating the administratlon's bill. 

I am, very sincerely, yours, Wu. II. Honns. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Michigan 
yield to the Senator from New Jersey? 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I yield for a question. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. I might contradict that, Mr. 
President, by offering the resolutions passed by the legislature 
of a great Commonwealth of this Union, the Commonwealth of 
Alabama, where they passed resolutions unanimously indorsing 
and urging action upon the part of their representatives in the 
Congress of the United States to pass this bill in the interest 
of the general welfare of the country. I ask now, in all reason, 
which should weight the most—this individual testimony of a 
professor of biology, or some other “ology,” that is poor food 
for the stomachs of hungry men, or this appeal from the legisla- 
ture of a great Commonwealth like that of Alabama? 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I find it is going to be very difficult for 
me to satisfy the Senator from New Jersey. ; 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. Mr. President, I am hard to 
satisfy; but if there is any man under whose tutorship I would 
rather live than any other man I am willing to say it is the Sen- 
ator from Michigan. He is a most delightful and genial gentle- 
man; our offices are right across the hall from each other, and 
many, many times when I lack inspiration I appeal to him. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Iappreciate the friendly expressions of the 
Senator from New Jersey, and he knows that I reciprocate the 
friendliness which he has expressed and shown for me; but, as 
I said a moment ago, I find it is difficult for me to bring forth 
just exactly the argument or the testimony that would satisfy 
the Senator from New Jersey that this bill, judged by men who 
are perhaps best able to determine, is bad. 

I presented the resolutions of the chamber of commerce com- 
posed of business men. I have received many such petitions 
or statements from business organizations where I know posi- 
tively no one of them has ever invested a dollar in a ship or 
has any interest whatever in the owners of a ship. These 
business men, however, look at this from a business stand- 
point. I think this is a business proposition. 

Mr. ROOT. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Michigan 
yield to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I yield to the Senator from New York 
for a question. 

Mr. ROOT. Mr. President, I want to ask the Senator from 
Michigan whether the members of the commercial organizations 
who have taken the action to which he refers do not include a 
yery large proportion of American citizens, who, without own- 
ing ships or having a direct interest in ships, are familiar with 
the business of exporting and importing goods, so that they would 
have been the proper and natural persons to call before the 
committee to inform Congress about this vast and profitable 
business? Are not the men who have been trying to give ex- 
pression to their opinions through the resolutions of these 
chambers of commerce the men who ought to have been called 
before the committee of the Senate to enlighten the Senate in 
regard to the business about which we are proposing to legis- 
late? 

Mr. TOWNSEND, The Senator from New York [Mr. Roor] 
is absolutely correct. I have been trying to say that. It has 
seemed to me that these business men are the yery people who, 
at least, ought to have been consulted. 

But I was trying to answer the statement of the Senator 
from New Jersey [Mr. Martine] when he criticized the letter 
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offered just now. He having previously criticized the sugges- 
tions of the business men of the country, because they might 
possibly be interested, I, then, as I said, brought forward this 
letter from this professor, thinking that inasmuch as it was from 
a professor who had had little business experience it might 
appeal to my friend. I thought possibly if I brought such a 
man here, representing the professors of the country, his opin- 
ion might possibly have some weight with the followers of a 
President who sees prosperity all over the country once a 
month regularly when he receives his pay check. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. Mr. President 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Just a moment—— 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Michigan 
yield to the Senator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I yield to the Senator from Massachusetts 
for a question. : 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President, last night, when it seemed to 
me the Senator from Florida [Mr. FLETCHER] was filibustering, 
waiting for the Vice President to take the chair, he made a 
statement which referred to the same subject which the Senator 
from Michigan [Mr. TowNseEND] is now discussing, rather re- 
flecting on chambers of commerce and business organizations 
which have appealed to Congress on this subject. It seems to 
me the best service which has been done during this debate is 
calling to the attention of the country the weaknesses and 
follies in this bill. 

I am perfectly familiar with the action taken by the Boston 
Chamber of Commerce and the men who led in taking that 
action. There are no better posted men on the subject of ocean 
transportation than the men who prepared the very excellent 
report coming from the Boston Chamber of Commerce and 
which has been presented to the Senate. What I want to 
ask the Senator is this: Is it not a new policy and a new posi- 
tion for Congress to take to turn aside from the advice and 
judgment of men who are conyersant with a subject, as these 
men are, and say that they are interested and therefore we 
must do something directly contrary, and for that reason throw 
aside the experience not only of every European country, but 
the experience of our own people, and undertake something that 
is directly contrary to the experience of mankind? 

Mr. TOWNSEND. It seems to me the statement by the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts [Mr. Weeks] is unanswerable; we 
ought at least to know the opinion of men who have had prac- 
tical business experience. 

Mr. President, I might, on some matters, be governed largely 
by theories undemonstrated, and while I do not measure a man 
entirely by his ability to succeed in business, yet somehow I 

- have never reached a point where I felt that success in business 
was a crime. I believe that our whole country has been built 
up by the genius of men who could see and who have the 
courage to undertake the things which to me would have been 
impossible. We have reached a point now where this country 
is realizing that it can not be satisfied with declarations. This 
administration has been telling of things, has been declaring 
things, which we have never found to exist, which we have 
never yet experienced. The President's oratorical remedies for 
business depression, his yerbal balm for his legislative failures, 
his ability to invoke psychological relief for diseased physical 
conditions reminds me of the lines in Much Ado (or is it 
Macadoo?) About Nothing: 

Patch ret with proverbs. Men can counsel and speak comfort to 
that grief which they themselves do not feel. Charm ache with air 
and agony with words, 

So does our great Executive; and if at any time he shall 
lack, his industrious Secretary of the Treasury makes good 
the need. Experiment has followed experiment since March 
4, 1913, but their harmful effects have been borne by business. 
This experiment is fraught with direful possibilities, which 
dollars may not be able to compensate. When all Europe is 
drunk with blood, the United States should remain sane and 
sober. 

Let not our country, even for the prospect of gaining trade 
from our riyals now engaged in war, embark upon war-stirred 
seas whose waves may overwhelm us. Better it is to improve 
our own markets and enjoy them in peace than run the gant- 
let of international complications, with the doubtful prospect 
of aiding a few exporters who are more interested in profit than 
in peace. 

Mr. MCLEAN. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Connecticut. 

Mr. McLEAN. I notice, Mr. President, that our friends on 
the other side of the Chamber are very willing to vote when 
they think they have a majority. When they are not as cer- 
tain as they would like to be that they have a majority—and 


that uncertainty has happened frequently in the last two 
weeks—they either filibuster or substitute another bill. We are 
now, I believe, discussing bill No. 4. í 

Mr. President, my contribution to this discussion will be very 
brief, for two reasons: In the first place, I realize that I can 
not expect to present any thought in opposition to this measure 
that has not already been presented with great force and in 
great detail; and, in the second place, I realize that what I say 
must be said solely for the purpose of relieving my own mind, 
and not with any expectation that it will enlighten the minds or 
affect the opinions of others. 

I had hoped that the unanswerable arguments of the Sena- 
tors who have preceded me would lessen somewhat the haste 
with which this bill is being forced through the Senate. I do 
not question the right of the friends of this measure to hasten. 
its progress by every means within their power, but I do not 
think it will avail them much to use dum-dum bullets in their 
eagerness to destroy the opposition. 

If the President is right in his view that this bill will not 
violate any principle worth saving, and be a great benefit to 
the country, then the sooner the opposition is overcome by the 
exercise of the power of the majority the better. If, on the 
other hand, the President is wrong, the opposition is justified 
in talking against this bill until the 4th of March next. The 
President takes the responsibility on the one side and is willing 
to do so, and he must also take the consequences whether willing 
to do so or not. 

I think it is a great mistake for the President to try to 
absorb the legislative functions of the Government. As a 
Republican I am not as anxious to save the Democratic Party 
from itself as are some of my colleagues; but when I believe 
that a measure which is proposed and urged by the President 
will work against the general welfare” and “common good,” 
then I must object to it, for in no other way can I perform 
my duty as a Member of this body. 

I voted for the Alaskan railroad bill, so called, because I am 
not afraid of the two words “ Government ownership” or the 
single word “socialism.” I realize that whenever the Govern- 
ment can perform a given service cheaper and better than it 
can be done by an individual, and in the performance of that 
service will not compete with or discourage private enterprise, 
there may be no occasion to fear the results. In Alaska there 
was no other way in which her resources could be developed. 
It was a Government railroad or no railroad. Under existing 
laws private capital could not and would not provide the rail- 
road lines necessary. There was little danger of unfair com- 
petition, and there was no possibility of loss to any treasury 
but that of the United States. I know it was insisted that 
Alaska was a frozen desert and the experiment a foolish one, 
but, Mr. President, I remember that when I went to school in 
the little red schoolhouse a large portion of the United States 
was designated on the map as the Great American Desert. We 
know what has happened to that desert in the last 45 years, 
and I did not feel justified in assuming that this great penin- 
sula, with its gold and silver, copper and coal, and measureless 
hydroelectric possibilities, would not some day produce great 
wealth and support comfortable and happy homes for millions 
of people. And so I voted in favor of a railroad to be built 
and controlled by the Government, believing the experiment to 
be justified under all the circumstances. 

But now I am asked to give my approval to another trans- 
portation scheme—a Government-owned merchant marine—a 
scheme so full of ugly dreams and ghastly sights that I do not 
see how any thoughtful man can support it. But, Mr. President, 
I realize that many thoughtful-men are supporting it. I find 
a majority of this body, which is supposed to represent the best 
thought and the highest integrity of any deliberative body in 
the world, about to cast its vote in its favor, and so there is 
nothing for me to do but yote “no” and hope for the best. I 
can not add anything to what has been said by those who believe 
as I do, and I have no desire to repeat at length their prophe- 
cies as to what will happen if the pending measure should be- 
come a law. 

The loss of money, the discouragement of individual activity 
and enterprise, the danger of unfair and ruinous competition, 
the complications with foreign powers—all these things seem to 
me to be possible and some of them inevitable. That the Gov- 
ernment will lose money and that private enterprise in ship- 
building will be discouraged, if not stopped entirely, will be 
the direct and unavoidable effect of this legislation. Admitting 
that all this could be endured and survived, we are, nevertheless, 
establishing a precedent; we are forming a habit by this legis- 
lation which once acquired will be exceedingly vicious and 
destructive in its effect. That is the thing which concerns me. 
If we pass this bill, we go over the falls, down the rapids, and 
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out into the sea of governmental ownership of the means of 
transportation and the sources of production. It must be eyi- 
dent to all that once we carry Government ownership to the 


extent proposed in this bill, we cross the dead line where the 


only alternative is unconditional surrender. 

The socialist knows, and the modern economist concedes, that 
the shoe factory, the flour mill, or the cornfield, or the cotton 
plantation are just as distinctly public-service institutions as 
is a railroad or gas plant. It can not be contended for a mo- 
ment that food and raiment are less necessary to the public 
welfare than is transportation or light. The service which the 
optician renders when he sells me a pair of glasses, or the tailor 
when he makes me a suit of clothes, administers to the public 
need just as clearly and distinctively as does the electric light 
company or the railroad when they furnish me with light or 
transportation. 

Mr. President, Prof. Taussig, who has been quoted frequently 
on the other side of this Chamber as an eminent and accurate 
authority upon these questions, has expressed himself very 
forcefully with regard to the point which I now make, and I 
quote briefly from his work on Principles of Economies, page 
307: 


ht 
ed or blocked by any land- 
owner on its route. A gas company, again, needs the right to dig up 
the streets, an electric company similar rights to use or cross the 
streets. A street car company ipso facto uses the par highways. 
Hence these are in special — H dependent on publie authorization, 
and so subjected with comparative ease to public control. 

But it does not follow from this characterintic alone that they should 
be managed by the public or even subjected in any special degree to 
public control. The real reason for treating them as “ public service” 
industries, in the sense that they call for public control, is economic, 
not lega!; and the fundamental economic reason is that they tend to 
be monopolies. If competition were effective in them, as it is in the 
supply of boots and clothing and flour, the fact that some use of the 
highways was necessary would not be thought to entail public regula- 
tion, any more than the fact that the streets are used by cabs and omni- 
buscs, bawkers, and street venders brings these ipso facto within the 
public-service class. Un the other hand, even though there be no need 
of specific authorization, no grant of special powers or “ franchise,” no 
prunus. 5 of 5 any 9 which 9 yin 3 
monopoly stage calls for regu n and suggests at least the possib 
of public ownership. If flour making or bread making were in the —.— 
of a tight combination. we should soon hear it dubbed a public-service 
industry. It is a public-service industry in the sense of being of vast 
importance for all the public. But it does not call for regulation so 
long as competition is sufficiently effective in it. Water supply is a 

ublic industry in every sense; legislative authorization is indispensable, 

e industry is supremely important, it has monopoly character. 


If we pass this bill we put the Government into the trans- 
portation business in competition with the American navigator 
and shipbuilder. If we do this we may with equal propriety 
establish Government ranches and cotton plantations and farms, 
in direct competition with private ranches, cotton plantations, 
and farms. We may also establish factories for the manufac- 
ture of tools and clothing, and we do it, not for the purpose of 
assisting and encouraging private enterprise and industry, but 
to compete with and possibly destroy them. 

We do not build and buy these ships to foster and help our 
marine carriers and merchants; we build and buy these ships to 
compete with them and so destroy the value of their property 
without process of law or adequate compensation. 

Some reactionary and benighted Member of this body may 
suggest that the interstate-commerce clause of the Constitution 
is not broad enough to permit the Government to engage in the 
production of cotton or corn or shoes, and so forth. If so, let 
me allay his fears by calling his attention to the fact that the 
chairman of the Senate Committee on Banking and Currency 
IMr. Owen], a profound student of constitutional law and a 
close friend and follower of the President, on February 21, 1914, 
introduced a bill with the following title: 

A bill to prevent interstate commerce in the products of child labor, 
and for other purposes. 

The first section of which I quote: 


Be it enacted, etc., That on and after January 1, 1915, no person, 
partnership, association, or corporation, or any agent or employee 
thereof, manufacturing, producing, or dealing in the products of any 
mine or quarry in which children under 16 years of age are employed 
or permitted to work at ary time; or of any mill, cannery, workshop 
factory, or manufacturing establishment in which children under 14 
years of age are employed or permitted to work at any time, or in 
which children between the ages of 14 and 16 years of age are employed 
or permitted to work more than eight hours in any day or more than 


six days in any week, or after the hour of 7 p. m. or before the hour 
of T a. m. of , Shall ship or 
— Shes k 2 — 9 offer or deliver for shipment such 

It is not to be supposed that the learned Senator would give 
his name and support to a bill so far-reaching and revolutionary 
in its operation without first obtaining the views of the admin- 
istration, and having done this, the Senate need concern itself 
no further on the subject of the Constitution. The simple 
declaration that the cotton or shoes to be produced or manu- 
factured by the Government shall be sold outside the State in 
which they are manufactured, and for the purpose of preventing 
monopoly in restraint of trade in such articles shipped, or 
offered or delivered for shipment, in interstate commerce would 
relieve the Supreme Court of all difficulties in the matter, in 
the opinion of those responsible for this bill. If Congress can 
regulate the hours of labor on the farm and say who shall and 
who shall not be employed to raise wheat to be sold in inter- 
state commerce, the friends of the people will demand that Con- 
gress regulate the price of wheat and be given any and all 
powers that may be necessary to that end. 

Cotton is cheap this year; next year, we are told, the acreage 
is to be cut in half. It will be a sellers’ market, and the sellers 
will set the price to suit their pleasure. We shall then have 
another emergency. A great public utility, and one of prime 
necessity, may be cornered, and those who do not raise cotton, 
but wear it, may be expected to come to Congress with the prop- 
osition that the Government buy $50,000,000 worth of land in 
the cotton States and raise cotton to meet the demands of the 
people at reasonable prices. Or, we will suppose that the steel 
men, by an unwritten and gentlemen’s understanding, curtail 
the production of pig iron or steel rails or structural iron; then 
Congress will be asked to build a steel mill, costing perhaps 
$30,000,000, to produce steel at reasonable prices. 

Wheat sells to-day at $1.45 or more a bushel. We are told 
that this administration has ordered an investigation to be made 
for the purpose of ascertaining and punishing, if possible, the 
men who are responsible for the high price of wheat. Bread is 
the “staff of life.“ Bread is a public utility. Bread is made 
of wheat, and if the price of wheat does not come down the price 
of bread must go up. Congress must prevent it by purchasing 
10,000,000 acres of wheat lands and raising wheat to be sold at 
cost. 

It will be insisted by the politico-economic school behind this 
bill that governmental visitation and regulation are failures. You 
can not compel a man to do business at a loss. If you leave him his 
freedom of contract, he will do business at a profit or not at all. 
Therefore the only way to secure social justice and the equal 
distribution of property is to take away the right of private 
property. We will not confiscate it; we will render it valueless 
by governmental competition. Then we can buy it at our own 
price. 

It has been maintained with considerable force that the Goy- 
ernment can and must fix railroad rates, and that municipalities 
can own light and water plants and supply the public without 
seriously interfering with the right of private property. A large 
measure of economic liberty will survive, because these things 
are limited in their territory and scope and are, in a measure, 
natural monopolies. 

But when you buy or build ships and start them in the trans- 
portation business you are not regulating a natural monopoly— 
you are entering a field of the same size as the earth; you are 
competing with fifteen hundred millions of people. You can 
destroy the American merchant marine with $30,000,000; but to 
carry your experiment to its legitimate conclusion will cost a 
billion dollars, all of which you may lose if you expect to com- 
pete successfully with other nations. 

A little more than a year ago we enacted a tariff law which 
lays bare the American producer to the unfair and ruinous 
competition of the world. Last summer we enacted a trade 
commission law which sends to jail the American producer if 
he competes too sharply with his neighbors—an astonishing 
exhibition of inconsistency and false economy, it seems to me. 
We imprison an American for doing to his American competitor 
that which we invite the foreigner to do, and now we propose 
to join forces with the foreigner in this wit-sharpening and 
destructive process. Not satisfied with the effect of free and 
unlimited foreign competition, we propose to help out the for- 
eigner by adding our merchant navy to his. We do not want 
to spend money for battleships to defend our shores from in- 
yasion and conquest; we want to build Government merchant- 
men that will drive the American shipper out of business. 

We know that our forefathers left the shores of the Baltic 
1,500 years ago for a purpose; we know that they suffered and 
died through the medieval centuries for that which has always 
been dearer than life to the Anglo-Saxon, and without which no 
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man can do the work that nature's God intended and com- 
manded him to do. 

I have no desire to indulge in heroics, however ripe may be 
the occasion; but when I see the Democratic Party in the 
Senate of the United States hurrying to vote for a measure the 
only effect of which will be to deprive the American citizen of 
his economic liberty, I am surprised and disheartened. 

Eighteen months ago President Wilson announced that his 
purpose was to restore liberty to the American business man. 
The President said that his tariff rates would destroy monopoly 
and restore freedom to American industry, and the Democratic 
Senate yoted accordingly. He said that his banking act would 
destroy monopoly and restore liberty to American finance, and the 
Democratic Senate voted accordingly. His tariff rates worked 
the other way, and his banking act has not worked at all as yet. 
Nobody questioned his honesty of purpose; but now, after having 
made several grave mistakes—he already suggests the wisdom 
of changing his tariff rates—he proposes to confiscate the prop- 
erty of the American sailor without process of law or compen- 
sation, and he proposes to do this with governmental machinery 
put in motion by a Democratic Congress. 

A few weeks ago, when the cotton crisis was most acute, he 
declined to lend the kind of assistance requested, and said: 

The AN of the situation is very manifest, and I want yeu to 
know that I have been giving a great deal of attention to it, with the 
earnest desire to see some way by which the difficulties could be solved 
without committing the Government, in principle, to any action which 
woald plague us in the future. Because the danger of the present situ- 
ation is t under the pressure of what appears to be necessity we 
should make some radical departures from sound economic practice 
which in the future years we would very much regret. We have got 
to make great sacrifices not to make fundamental mistakes. 

The proposition then was to lend money from the United 
States Treasury to the cotton growers in order to raise the price 
of cotton. The proposition now is to transport cotton at the ex- 
pense of the Treasury in order that the price of cotton may be 
raised. He declined to eat the forbidden fruit then, but now he 
not only partakes freely of it himself, but passes around the 
ripe red apple of socialism to his Democratic Congress. I do 
not object to his methods; that is, I do not question his right to 
do this if he can. He takes tke responsibility, and so do you 
when you yield to the tempter, but the consequences must be 
borne by the American people. 

The Senators from the cotton-growing States insisted that 
if Congress would permit the printing of plenty of emergency 
currency, that currency would be used at once to raise the price 
of cotton. The money was printed, but it did not take the ad- 
vocates of this plan long to see that what they needed for their 
cotton was a customer and not paper money. These customers 
could not be furnished by the Government printing press. They 
could be furnished only by a restoration of confidence in the 
market for cotton—confidence that the use of American cotton 
could and would be continued in foreign countries. If all doubt 
of this use could be removed to-day, cotton would sell for 12 
cents a pound before to-morrow night. It was not the medium 
of exchange that was lacking; it was fear that the necessity for 
the exchange would be interfered with by the war. 

Now, the supporters of this bill believe that a few more ships 
would raise the price of cotton. That this belief is not well 
founded is illustrated by the fact that while the price of cotton 
is still below normal, the price of wheat is abnormally high. It 
will be admitted that this fact is entirely due to the war. 
Bread is a prime necessity, and men will and must take every 
chance in obtaining it. Cotton is a secondary necessity, and 
men will hesitate and wait before committing themselves to 
large investments in that product. The scarcity of ships, if that 
is a fact, certainly has not : ffected the price of wheat, unless 
it be to raise that price. Why should the scarcity of ships de- 
press the price of cotton if there was an urgent demand for cot- 
ton. The need of cotton is uncertain, and therefore customers 
are uncertain. If you double the number of ships it would not 
help the situation a particle. The same situation exists with 
regard to copper outside of Germany, and the demand in Ger- 
many is due to the fact that the allies, controlling the sea, will 
not permit its delivery. 

The market for cotton is as extensive as the market for wheat. 
The minor obstacles in the delivery of both cotton and wheat 
are such as abnormal delays in loading and unloading, destruc- 
tion of ships by mines, seizure and search under suspicion, seiz- 
ure and possible confiscation, but the controlling factor in both 
articles, as demonstrated by the price, is the condition of mind 
of the possible customer. The consumption of wheat must con- 
tinue at a certain rate, the consumption of cotton may go far 
below its normal rate. For these reasons it seems to me the 
proposed Jaw will not in its operation affect the market price of 
cotton in this country. 


The cotton growers of the South, I deeply regret to say, still 
need a customer for their product. More ships will not create 
that customer. Confidence in the future demand is the only 
thing that will raise the price of cotton, and certainty of con- 
sumption is the only thing that will restore that confidence. It 
is the only thing that will materially affect the price of Ameri- 
can goods seeking markets in Europe to-day, and the consump- 
tion of the secondary necessities like cotton is and will be pre- 
cisely as uncertain as the date of the termination of the present 
war. : 

When I say that the price of cotton would rise rapidly if it 
was known that the war would end next month, I state the sit- 
uation accurately, I think; and when I state that the price of 
eotton will lag until something develops that will clearly indi- 
cate the quantity that will be consumed during the continuation 
of the war, I think I am equally accurate. The pending legisla- 
tion will utterly fail to secure the results expected by its advo- 
cates. The Democratic Party, in its advocacy of this measure, 
abandons the vital principle of Jeffersonian Democracy—that 
is, the vital principle which we were brought up to believe and 
which history tells us was the faith of the Jeffersonian Demo- 
erats. 

I could read every public utterance of Thomas Jefferson with- 
out finding a syllable in support of this measure, and I could 
quote pages of emphatic and sound warning against legislation 
of this kind. Economie independence was the text of every 
politico-economic sermon that Jefferson preached. Economic 
liberty and individual liberty were to him one and the same 
thing. You could not deprive a man of the former without 
taking away the latter. z 

Nobody doubts that President Wilson is a good modern 
Democrat, but nobody can prove that he is a Jeffersonian Demo- 
crat. President Wilson in his prophecies, to be sure, promises 
freedom of opportunity to the American business man, and, 
above all, equality of opportunity to compete fairly in all man- 
ner of industrial enterprise, and especially he promises free- 
dom from all manner of governmental interference and com- 
petition. Nobody can express the Jeffersonian gospel of democ- 
racy better than did Mr. Wilson when he said: 

The reason that America was set up was that she might be different 
from all the nations of the world in this: That the strong could not 
put the weak to the wall; that the suog could not prevent the weak 

s 


for opportunity; America 
And uu Ameriea 


head high a — * amidst the nations as she used to hold it. (New 
Freedom, p. 220.) 

This language expresses the faith and desire of every patriotic 
American, and yet the President in tkis bill is insisting that 
the sovereignty itself—the Government—with its vast resources 
shall own and operate a merchant marine to compete with the 
man whose entire fortune may consist of a tramp sailing vessel. 


I do not think this is protecting the weak against the strong,. 


and I do not think this is giving the weak equality of oppor- 
tunity. No one will contend, I think, that this proposition would 
have received the approval of Thomas Jefferson. 

Let us follow the President a little further and consider a 
remedy for this lamentable situatior, a remedy pointed out by 
President Wilson himself; that is, a way of escape which will 
always be applicable to both sides of this Chamber, and to each 
and every Member thereof when he goes astray. President 
Wilson, as you may remember, was bitterly opposed to the 
trade-commission idea as a regulator of big business when that 
idea was proposed by ex-President Roosevelt. He did not be- 
lieve in the regulation of trusts by a commission until after his 
tariff rates failed to work as expected; and before I read the 
President's prescription for the prevention of the unwise and 
dangerous legislation now pending, I want to quote his descrip- 
tion of the symptoms which necessitate the treatment recom- 
mended. Speaking of the Trade Commission, as proposed by 
Mr. Roosevelt ‘and as approved in the Republican platform of 
1912, he said: 

From New Freedom, page 194: 

It did not anywhere condemn monopoly, except in words; its essen- 
tial meaning was that the trusts have been bad and must be made to 
be good. You know that Mr. Roosevelt long ago classified trusts for 
us as and bad, and he said that he was afraid only of the bad 
ones. ow, he does not desire that there should be any more bad 
ones, but pro that they should all be made good by discipline, 
directly app by a commission of executive appointment. 

On page 195: 

Again, I absolutely protest against being put into the hands of 
trustees. 


On page 204: 
And I warn every progressive Republican that by lending his assist- 
—.— Ke program he is playing false to the very cause in which 
e enlis 
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On page 206: 

The Roosevelt plan is that there shall be an industrial commission 
charged with the supervision of the great monopolistic combinations 
which have been formed under the protection of the tariff, and that the 
Government of the United States shall see to it that these gentlemen 
who haye conquered labor shall be kind to labor. 

And, Mr. President, now we come to the remedy, and I quote 
from page 220 of the New Freedom. President Wilson is still 
dealing with the Trade Commission and Mr. Roosevelt's atti- 
tude toward it: 

We ought not to permit passion to enter into our thoughts or our 
hearts in this great matter; we ought not to allow ourselves to be 
governed by resentment or any kind of evil feeling, but we ought, never- 
theless, to realize the seriousness of our situation. That seriousness 
consists, singularly enough, not in the malevolence of the men who pre- 
side over our industrial life, but in their genius and in their honest 
thinking. These men believe that the prosperity of the United States 
is not safe unless it is in their keeping. If they were dishonest, we 
might put them out of business by law; since most of them are honest, 
we can put them out of business only by making it impossible for them 
to realize their genuine convictions. am not afraid of a knave. I 
am not afraid of a rascal, I am afraid of a strong man who is wrong, 
and whose wrong thinking can be impressed spon other persons by his 
own force of character and force of speech. If God had only arranged 
it that all the men who are wrong were rascals, we could put them out 
of business very easily, because they would give themselves away sooner 
or later; but God has made our task heavier than that—he has made 
some good men who think wrong. We can not fight them because they 
are bad, but because they are mre. We must overcome them by a 
better force, the genial, the splendid, the permanent force of a better 
reason, z r 

If there should ever come a time when an able, honest, 
strong, but wrong-thinking, President should try to impress 
upon Congress his erroneous thoughts “by his own force of 
character and force of speech,” “we must overcome them by a 
better force, the genial, the splendid, the permanent force of a 
better reason.” 

Mr. President, I assume that this sound position taken by the 
President of the United States will not be questioned by any 
Member of this body. 

I assume that one of the reasons why the legislative and 
executive functions of the Government were not combined in 
one person or department was due to the fact that all honest, 
forceful men think wrong sometimes; that no man is or can be 
expected to be infallible. The execution of the law was left 
to the President, a single person, provided always that it must 
be executed as interpreted by the courts of justice. The 
humblest citizen may stay the yoice and hand of a wrong-think- 
ing Executive in the administration of the law. If he mistakes 
the meaning of the law, there is every precaution given by the 
judicial department for the rectification of such mistake. In 
the making of laws he has the advisory and veto power, but 
if there is one thing that is absolutely essential in the estab- 
lishment of social formulas and rules of conduct involving the 
lives and liberties of a people, that thing is a multitude of 
counselors, As the elder Winthrop put it, “In matters that 
concern the common good a general council chosen by all to 
4ransact the business of all I conceive to be the wisest for all 
and the safest for the protection of all.” 

Experience has taught us that there is quite risk enough 
in the expressed will of the majority of a multitude of coun- 
cilors. There is danger enough in the laws enacted by large 
bodies of skilled and honest and forceful men, but what may we 
expect when Members of the law making body vote against 
their convictions at the request of a single “xecutive? This 
sort of conduct inyolves the assumption that skilled and honest 
and forceful men are wrong in their conclusions as a rule. 
Therefore we must pick out one man and follow him, yote him 
infallible, and take our chances. 

I yoted twice against my convictions and in favor of legisla- 
tion which passed the Senate during the first year I was a 
Member of this body. Fortunately neither of these measures 
has as yet been written into the Federal statute books. I 
shall vote my convictions with regard to them the next time an 
opportunity offers itself. 

I do not assume to sit in judgment over my colleagues on this 
or the other side of this Chamber. The time may come when I 


shall again violate my judgment for the sake of party solidarity, 


or for other reasons. I do not think it is the safe way to do 
things, however, or the best way, and when a vital principle 
is involved it is always the wrong way. It is bad enough when 
we go into a party caucus and agree to abide by the result, 
when we honestly think that the decision of that caucus will not 
violate a fundamental principle, but even then, when the ma- 
jority of that caucus is controlled by the Executive, the legisla- 
tive department of the Government might as well be abolished 
in fact as it will be in effect. 

I think I may say without being questioned that if the Sen- 
ators who argued against free sugar had declined to vote for it, 
free sugar would have failed, and the Treasury would have 


been much richer and the price of sugar to the consumer would 
have been the same as it is now. 

Again, if the Senators who believed in 4 regional banks, and 
did not believe in 12 regional banks and voted as they argued 
te ue would have been finally written with but 4 regional 

anks. 

It was, I think, the honest opinion of a majority of this body 
that free sugar and 12 regional banks were unwise; that the 
President thought wrong with regard to both of these provi- 
sions, and I know of no way to keep the erroneous thoughts of 
the Executive out of the statute books other than that which 
has been pointed out by President Wilson, and which I have 
read to you. When we have an honest, forceful, and very elo- 
quent President who thinks wrong, as is clearly the case to-day, 
the only way to control him is by “better reasoning,” and when 
we present that “better reasoning,” the only way to make it 
effective is to vote in harmony with it. 

As I have said before, either Thomas Jefferson has been mis- 
printed, either he did not hold the views that have been 
accredited to him by his party and his own pen for more than 
a century, or he is now to be betrayed and the vital principle of 
his political philosophy is to be debauched and abandoned by his 
political successors, 

It ought not to be necessary for a Republican to call atten- 
tion to this fact, and I should not do it were it not also true 
that Thomas Jefferson was a Republican; he called himself a 
Republican, I believe, and he stood in his day where the Repub- 
lican Party stands to-day. Protection to American industries 
and economic liberty were wise and absolutely vital to the prog- 
ress and preseryation of his ideal Republic. : 

About the time Jefferson died—July 4, 1826—King Cotton 
stole the heart of Miss Democracy away from protection, and 
after that she enjoyed the companionship of any good-looking 
tempter that happened to come along, including Free Silver, and 
now she is giving her heart and hand in holy matrimony to 
Paternalism. The Democratic Party to-day has ideas, but none 
of them Jeffersonian. They are the ideas of William Jennings 
Bryan, Richard Cobden, Eugene Debs, Carl Marks, and others. 

The fact is that the Republican Party in 1860 restored to 
this country the ideals and political philosophy of Thomas Jef- 
ferson. Lincoln and Jefferson, if they were alive to-day, would 
vote the same ticket, and they would not vote the Democratic 
ticket. Certainly, they would not vote for this bill, because if 
they did they would stultify themselves, and they were not in 
the habit of doing that sort of thing. The same may be said of 
Madison, an ardent protectionist and an ardent antipaternalist. 

The Democratic Party to-day preaches Jeffersonian Democ- 
racy, and practices anything that it thinks will be popular. 
The great trouble with us all is that voting—that is, party vot- 
ing—is largely a habit, sometimes acquired, but generally in- 
herited. It has been my observation that nearly all questions 
that are not made party questions are wisely disposed of, but 
when one party assumes infallibility and throws down the gauge 
of battle it is very apt to adopt Mr. Franklin’s definition of 
“reason,” to wit: . 


Reason is that precious faculty with which we convince ourselves 
that what we want to do is right. 


And we are driven to this dangerous expedient because of an 
inherited habit of voting for and trying to perpetuate a name 
instead of a principle. 

A few years ago nearly 6,000,000 supposedly intelligent Ameri- 
can citizens voted for free silver—voted for it twice under 
the leadership of Mr. Bryan. Not one Democrat in ten who 
voted for Mr. Bryan believed in the 50-cent dollar, but he could 
not forsake his party. There are millions of Democrats who 
believe in protection and yet vote the Democratic ticket because 
their grandfathers and great-grandfathers voted that ticket. 
If these gentlemen would study their history, they would find 
that their progenitors voted the Democratic ticket because the 
Democratic Party then stood stoutly for protection. You will 
find no more forceful arguments in favor of protection to 
American industries than in President Madison’s message to 
Congress in 1816. 

As for Mr. Jefferson, I am going to let him speak for him- 
self a minute or two, or, rather, I am going to let the senior 
Senator from Mississippi [Mr. WILLIAMS] tell what he thought 
of this sort of legislation when he wrote that best of all books 
about his idol, Mr. Jefferson. 

First, I will call the attention of the Senate to my text, which 
was freely used by Senator WILIAus. It is found in Jeffer- 
son’s or annual message, page 13, Works of Thomas Jefferson, 
volume 8: 


Agriculture, manufactures, commerce, and navigation, the four pil- 
lars of our prosperity— 
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I repeat that, Mr. President— 


Agriculture, manufactures, commerce, and navigation, the four pil- 
lars of our prosperity, are the most thriving when left most free to 
individual enterprise. 


Now I will turn to Senator WILIAus's book on Thomas 
Jefferson. I read first from page 49, quoting Senator WILLIAMS: 


My reading of history convinces me that most bad government has 
grown out of too much government. It is a sort of inherent char- 
acteristic of all government, as of ail conscious organisms, yearly and 
almost daily to take to itself more and more jurisdiction, increase 
the force and weight and numbers of officialdom, until after a while 
the structure becomes top-heavy and must fall by its own weight or 
else, upon the other hand, remai administratively efficient, it holds 
the people in servile subjection, I know of no government which has 
ever once strong and then fallen—except where it has been con- 
quered by outside force—that did not to its ruin because it had 
become gradually, even insidiously, cum me, top-heavy, unwieldly, 
complicated, almost incomprehensible—in a word, had assumed to it- 
self more powers than could ly be wisely administered by 
fallible men. Tom Jefferson did not attach a particle too much im- 
portance to the simplification of official life and governmental machin- 
ery. In him, as has been well said, was “ crystallized the common 
American sentiment.” 


Again, on page 53, Senator WII IAus, in ecstasy over his 
idol Thomas Jefferson, continues as follows: 


Some of the latter-day political scientists“ seem to want the world 

ne of them speaks of a “central academy of 
nd in the same relation to the control of men 
in which a polytechnic institute stands to the control of nature.“ In 
other words, individual and Überties are to count for nothing 
in comparison with scientific efficiency of bureaucratic administration. 
One of them does admit that “social interference “—that is, govern- 
mental interference—“ should not be so paternal as to check the self- 
extinction of the morally ill constituted; * * nor should it so 
limit the struggle for existence as to nullify the selective process.” 
Thank God for small favors! The right of self-extinguishment at least 
is still left us by college governmental scientists. 


What a service to his country the Senator from Mississippi 
could render if he would act now as he thought when he wrote 
this book. He could bring consolation and courage to those 
who agree with him and consternation to those who are blindly, 
yet honestly, following a college governmental scientist, who 
is rapidly leading his country to a scaffold of her own con- 
struction. 

Again, on page 163, Senator WILLIAMS goes on to say: 

Jefferson objected that the Constitution did not — guarantee 
the preservation of individual rights the inherent and inalienable 
rights of the people“ —Which had been protected in Great Britain by 
a Bill of Rights, and that a bill of rights ought to be embodied in our 
Constitution. This was done. Jefferson also desired to have en- 
grafted upon the Constitution a provision declaring that the Federal 
Government had no rece except those ted 
or by necessary implication, and that a 
8 This was done. Now, the chief busin 

o pro 


ery 
the importance of that, and yet, in so far as the judiciary 
in the Constitution a bulwark of protection for the people against the 
despotism of the Government or of popular majorities, as in the case 
of the civil-rights bill and some other reconstruction legislation, and 
many other enactments violative of natural or property or labor rights, 
this bulwark has consisted mainly in the amendments to the instru- 
ment, secured by Jefferson and others of his school, and not in the 
original instrument, as presented for adoption in the first instance. 


In passing, Mr. President, and bearing upon the obligation of 
neutrals, a subject so directly involved in this legislation and 
of great importance, I will read Mr. Jefferson's opinion on 
this subject. quoted by Senator WILLIAMS in his Life of Jeffer- 
son, page 122. In introducing this quotation from Mr. Jeffer- 
son, Senator WILLIAMS says: 


It will be noted that Jefferson, to whom the real credit is due for 
setting forth, in the ablest state paper ever written—in a way so 
marier that it has never been improved on—the whole doctrine of 
neutrality and its special advantages to us is not given the credit by 
Mr. Foster. The truth is that, as far as our fore relations under 
Washington are concerned, they were, for the most part, an expres- 
sion of Jefferson's policies. 

In proof of what I say here, read the unequaled statement by Mr. 
Jefferson as President of the duties of a neutral: 


I now quote Mr. Jefferson: 


Let it be our endeavor, as it is our interest and desire, to cultivate 
the friendship of the belligerent nations by every act of justice and of 
innocent kindness; to receive their armed vessels with hospitality 
from the distresses of the sea, but to administer the means of anno: 
ance to none; to establish in our harbors such a police as may maintain 
law and order; to restrain our citizens from embarking individually 
in a war in which their country takes no part; to punish severely those 
persons, citizens and aliens, who shall usurp the cover of our. flag for 
vessels not entitled to it. infecting thereby with suspicion those of 
real Americans and committing us into controversies for the redress 
of wrongs not our own; to exact from every nation the observance 
toward our vessels and citizens of those principles and practices which 
all civilized nations acknowledge; to merit the character of a just 
nation and maintain that of an independent one, preferring every con- 
sequence to insult and habitual wrong, 


And these further lines, where he tells how neutral conduct 
especially redounds to the interest of this country and its 
people : ‘ 

ane by a wide ocean from the nations of Europe and from the 
political interests which entangle them together, with productions and 


wants which render our commerce and friendship useful to them and 
theirs to us, if can not be the interest of any to assail us nor ours to 
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disturb them. We should be most unwise, indeed, were we to cast 
away the singular blessings of the position in which nature has placed 
us, the La e she has endowed us with, of pursuing at a distance 
from fore contentions the paths of industry, peace, and happiness, 
of culti g general friendship, and of b ng collisions of interest 
to the umpirage of reason rather than of force. How desirable, then, 
must it be in a Government like ours to see its citizens adopt indi- 
vidually the views, the interests, and the conduct which their country 
should pursue, divesting themselves of those passions and partialitics 
which tend to lessen useful friendships and to embarrass and embroil 
in the calamitous scenes of Europe. 

How anyone can read this advice given by Mr. Jefferson more 
than a hundred years ago and vote for this bill is inexplicable 
to me. 

I continue: 

I am confident, fellow citizens, that you will duly estimate the im- 
portance of neutral dispositions toward the observance of neutral con- 
duct. that you will be sensible how much it is our duty to look on the 
bloody arena spread before us with commiseration, indeed, but with 
no other wish than to see it closed. I am persuaded that you will cer- 
tainly cherish those dispositions in all discussions among yourselyes 
and in all communications with your constituents. 

And yet history writers,“ as the children call them, of the federal- 
istic type, represent him as having been forced to a system of neu- 
trality by the President.“ The truth is that, although the bulk of Jef- 
ferson's party were carried off their feet temporarily by sympathy with 
France, and though her ponie had his heartfelt good wishes, he never 
permitted his gaze to be deflected from the interests of his own country. 

The fact that the pending measure is offensive not only to 
the letter of the Constitution but to the one principle of right 
and fair play recognized as essential to the “ general welfare,” 
has been presented and urged with great force and clearness 
by the Senators who have preceded me. I believe that this bill 
is not only bad in principle, but that it will in no measure 
accomplish the temporary relief songht. 

Now, let us see if we can tell what will happen if this bill 
becomes a law; that is, what it seems to be conceded will 
happen by those in favor as well as those who oppose this meas- 
ure. It is always well to bet on a sure thing when you can. 
This debate has proceeded long enough and far enough to enable 
any impartial observer to arrive at certain and sure conclusions 
as to the advantages and disadvantages that will result from this 
bill if it is passed. 

It is understood that the preservation of the basic principles 
of this bill will destroy the right of private property in ocean 
transportation. 

If there is any doubt about that question, and in order that 
there may be no doubt, I will quote from the fountain of pure 
and ultimate wisdom upon this subject, the latest letter received 
from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitted to the Senate 
January 27, 1915, page 17: ‘ 


us 


would have to permit the owners of l as the 
owners of foreign vessels, which do the great bulk of our ocean-carrying 
trade, to continue to levy such taxes in the form of increased He ab 
charges upon the $2,047,755,872 of our export trade, as these foreign 
and American steamship owners may determine. 

Here the Secretary plainly says that there is no objection 
to the destruction of our foreign merchant marine. If that 
same philosophy had been adopted 100 years ago with regard 
to our coastwise trade, we would probably have from ten to 
fifty million dollars invested in our coastwise trade instead of 
$650,000,000. 

The result is, as the senior Senator from New York [Mr. 
Roor] stated and so vividly illustrated yesterday, that it is 
becoming a habit for any section of the country, any association 
of men, or any man who is in trouble to come to the Government 
for help. There is no reason why the Government should con- 
sider the interests of a minority or consider investments already 
made by individuals, notwithstanding those investments are to 
be rendered valueless without compensation or without process 
of law in order that some other set of individuals may be 
temporarily helped. 

The second item of importance is the measure of profit or loss 
that will follow and result to the people in the application of 
the proposed effort on the part of the Government to engage in 
transportation in competition with individuals. Upon this sec- 
ond item the speech of the Senator from Montana is, I think, 
conclusive, and I quote from his speech because it fairly and 
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fully represents the views of the majority upon. this all-im- 
portant point. If we are to violate the principle which for 
centuries has been deemed by the American people to be most 
vital, we certainly ought to be sure that it will pay us in dollars. 
The technical part of Senator Warsn's argument, which insists 
that the allies can not under the existing rules of international 
law legally seize the interned German and Austrian vessels, if 
put into commission after purchase by Americans, may be 
sound and it may not. His argument is historically interesting 
and able, and, perhaps, sound until he arrives at the vital ques- 
tion, Will the transfer of interned ships to Americans for 
a fair price, under the circumstances now existing, be made to 
avoid the consequences of war and therefore illegal? As the 
Senator’s answer to this question is most intimately connected 
with his conclusions as to what will actually happen, whether 
his view be finally sustained or not, I will quote them first. I 
read from the ConerEssionat Recorp of January 28, page 2667: 


The ships to be acquired will, accordingly, be amenable in any court 
in any country under circumstances which would subject merchant 
ships held in private ownership to their jurisdiction. They may be 
seized if they carry contraband and divested of it. They may them- 
selves be haled before a prize court that their pest to fly the American 
flag may be inquired into. In short, they will subject to just such 
treatment by foreign powers as merchant ships must undergo under the 
rules of international law. There will, accordingly, be no more risk 
of international complications than are likely to arise in connection 
with ships held in private ownership. Indeed, there will not be so 
much, for the latter may lend themselves to efforts clandestinely to 
introduce contraband into a belligerent country. The Government- 
owned ship will scarcely be subject to the suspicion of such conduct... 

There may be valid arguments against the pending bill founded upon 
considerations of domestic policy. 

The Senator admits that there may be valld arguments against 
this bill founded on considerations of our domestic policy. Then 
he goes on to say: 


There are no evils attendant upon it, assuming it becomes a law, 80 
far as our foreign relations are concerned, that have thus far been 
pointed out, even if the shipping board should conclude to test, by the 
purchase of one or more of the belligerent ships in our ports, the 
question as to whether the Declaration of London has forever foreclosed 
us from further maintaining our historic attitude concerning the rights 
of neutrals to purchase vessels of nations at war. 

The Senate will note that the whole argument of the senior 
Senator from Montana was directed to the claim that the Gov- 
ernment had the right to purchase these interned ships; that 
by doing so no possible hazard could result through their opera- 
tion; and yet, Mr. President, since he delivered that speech 
that position has been abandoned by the other side of this 
Chamber, and an amendment has been introduced and is now 
pending which provides that these interned ships can not be 
purchased without first obtaining permission from all of the 

- warring nations. 

It seems to be conceded now that the purchaser of one of 
these interned ships will buy a lawsuit, and a lawsuit long 
enough to defeat entirely the purpose sought to be accomplished 
by this act. The Senator from Montana admits that there may 
be “valid arguments against this bill founded upon construc- 
tions of domestic policy.” Again, there is no doubt in his mind, 
of course, and there can be no doubt in anyone’s mind, that the 
warring nations will have the right to seize every one of those 
vessels, take it home, and hold it until its own courts have 
decided the question as to whether it or its cargo, or both, can 
be lawfully held. : 

Now let us use our common sense for a minute. There are 
60 or more of these interned ships. If they were sold to this 
new and nameless creature of the “New Freedom” it might 
take the allies a week to remove them from the seas and into 
court with their cargoes, tackle, and so forth. If we were in 
the position which they occupy, the law of self-preservation 
would be as vital and its decrees as pressing upon us as it is 
now upon them. 

The last word in international law is as well known and has 
been as strictly respected by us as by them—namely, “ Right 
or wrong, my country.” The appeal to the naticnal spirit, so 
plausibly and attractively presented by the friends of this meas- 
ure, has already been substituted for the golden rule in Europe 
and Japan and England. “Do unto others as you would not 
have them do to you” is all there is left of the law and prophets 
among the warring nations in their treatment of each other. 
We are at peace with them; we are neutral. Shall we follow 
their example and substitute national pride and greed for 
national honor? They are compelled to take this course; it is 
a question of life or death. The sod of Europe is drenched 
with the blood of innocent men and boys. The living are crying 
out for protection for their lives and retribution for their dead. 
The fate of three hundred millions of people, perhaps the fate 
of the civilized world, hangs upon the result of this great strug- 
gle. History is powerless to help us, and prophecy is helpless. 
Laws, sacred and profane, are helpless. Do we, any of us, 
believe to-day that the peacemakers should and will inherit the 
earth? We all believe they should, but what chance is there 


that they will if we now substitute national pride for national 


-honor? If this corporation is formed, it is formed for the pur- 


pose of deception only. We are afraid to do this directly, lika 
a man, so we try to disguise the wolf in this shapeless but ex- 
pensive and highly colored garment and start out a sweet and 
benevolent old granny looking for the first little Red Riding 
Hood that may happen our way. 

Which one of the great nations now at war do you think 
will succumb to our blandishments? Which one will take the 
chances of iosing her life under the spell of this splendid ex- 
ample of Mother Goose statesmanship? 

The Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. McAdoo, another Hamil- 
ton of finance so the President tells us, agrees with the Senator 
from Montana. There is no difference of opinion as to the 
effect of this law upon other nations. They will seize and 
try. If they condemn, what then? What will be the effect 
upon us? These boats will not belong to Richard Roe; they 
will belong to Uncle Sam, and when they have all been cap- 
tured—as, of course, they will be as soon as they get beyond 
the 3-mile limit—the Government, in the name of its nameless 
counterfeit, will be haled into court and libeled, and let us 
assume that the court takes the view held by those who oppose 
this measure. Let us assume that the English judges agree 
with the great lawyers of this country who do not agree with 
Senator Warsa and Secretary McAdoo. We may next observe 
these vessels sailing bravely and safely upon the ocean bearing 
the English or French or Russian or Japanese flag, or if they 
fail to hold command of the sea we may expect to see them 
under the German or Austrian or Turkish flag. 

What will happen? A few months ago the President declared 
war against Mexico and directed his Congress to fall in line 
with a similar declaration because of the irresponsible refusal 
of an irresponsible and private individual to discharge any 
gun he might be able to obtain a certain number of times in 
order that an adequate and complete apology for an imaginary 
insult to the flag might be properly and personally condoned. 

I do not know what the President would do if ships owned 
by this Government should be seized and condemned and recom- 
missioned under the British flag, for instance, or seized or 
sunk by German battleships; but I do know that the peace- 
makers in this country would have their hands full. Conditions 
are sensitive enough now. One overt unneutral act or one 
white feather shown by Uncle Sam in the performance of his 
sworn and sacred duty to preserve strict and constant neutrality 
might produce distressing conditions. A 

The tides of war will throw more and more wreckage upon 
our coasts. The process of gathering it is morally nonexhiler- 
ating, to say the least, Its profits will more and more excite 
the envy and distrust of those who can not share them. 

Ardent sympathizers with the cause of Germany say that a 
large portion of these profits is blood money. British sympa- 
thizers would tell us the same thing, should the tables turn. 
Whether this be true or false, Jet us keep the hands of the 
Government clean of it. The streets and newspapers are full 
of assertions that the warring powers have already. protested 
to our Government against the release of the ships. If this is 
true, we should know it. There is every reason to suppose 
that it is true. Shall we start the powder cart up and down our 
own streets when everybody's hands are full of matches and 
expect to escape the inevitable? 

It seems to me that this is our time to save the inheritance 
of the peacemaker by preserving our national honor and com- 
mon sense. These ships will be seized and held, and they will 
be held long enough to cause all kinds of irritation and re- 
crimination and unfortunate complications in this country. 
Let us do something ourselves, and do it with our own ships 
ships built in our own shipyards by our own citizens. If we 
want to do anything, let us help our own navigators and not 
drive them off the seas. If the emergency is acute enough to 
warrant the wrong kind of subsidy, it is acute enough to war- 
rant the right kind of subsidy. 

The only benefit that can accrue, therefore, as a result of 
this legislation will accrue to those who draw salaries as man- 
agers of this bar-sinister corporation and to those who receive 
commissions on the proposed purchases. 

As I stated in the beginning, I am not afraid of the words 
“Government ownership.” I believe there is a dividing line 
which courageous and wise experiment will soon find—a line 
that will leave upon the one side the things that belong to the 
Government and upon the other the things that belong to the 
individual, to the advantage of both and to the injury of 
neither. I believe that this line can be found by any set of 
men whose eyes are not blinded by mistaken zeal or by. power 
or lust for more power, and it is to be deeply regretted that the 
Senate of the United States has not the wisdom and the cour- 
age to meet this emergency as it can and should be met, 
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There is nothing new in the need and there is nothing new or 
unknown about the remedy. The safe and sure way may be 
found in the experience of this or any other country. f 

Our hope and our responsibilities are greater to-day than 
have ever before been given to any other nation in this or any 
other age. If we had the courage and wisdom to take the 
right road and keep it, the world must follow us. We know 
the way; we have been pointing it out to ourselves for more 
than a century. We can not take the path pointed out by this 
bill and expect to save anything in our civilization that we 
now consider worth saving—that is, provided we follow that 
path to its end. 

This bill is the fourth act in Mr. Wilson’s “tragedy of 
trade,” of which he is the author and in which he is the hero. 
In the first act he destroyed protection to American industries; 
in the second act he shot at high finance and missed, and 
apologies have been accepted; in the third act he shot at “big 
business” and hit “little business”; in the fourth act we see 
him now, pistol in hand, threatening the American merchant 
marine. 

I have noted with interest the intense anxiety of the Demo- 
cratic administration to aid the American merchant marine, 
the moribund condition of which is largely due to the Demo- 
cratic Party. This anxiety indicates a stricken conscience, and 
would indicate a return to sanity but for the fact that the plan 
proposed to bring about this resurrection precludes the possi- 
bility of its success. - 

I have noted with great interest the celerity and assurance 
with which the caucus-bound Senators of the majority com- 
pliment and extol loyalty to conviction on this side and con- 
demn and denounce it on their own side. An independent Repub- 
lican is a statesman and a saint; an independent Democrat is a 
sinner and a traitor, a consort and defender of foul and 
crooked monopoly. 

A short time ago, when the Trade Commission bill was under 
consideration, Democratic Senators who are now regular were 
then recalcitrant. How bitterly they assaulted the intimations 
that they were disloyal to the party and the President. How 
certain they were that the flag of the Republic and the Demo- 
cratic Party were kept from the hands of treason by their 
superior wisdom and courage. Then it was the President who 
was the friend of monopoly because of his indifference to the 
inadequate penalties provided in that bill. Now these Senators 
are regular and others, who are loyal to conviction, are the 
target for all manner of accusation and innuendo. Of course 
this sort of thing is unfair and ineffective. In spirit, at least, 
it violates the rules of that body, and in fact it violates the 
truth. If there is a shipping trust, those who oppose the bill 
may well reply that the control of one monopoly does not 
properly lie in the creation of another. 

A shipping trust or monopoly should not, and need not, be 
endured in any form. A Government monopoly is quite as 
offensive to principle as a private monopoly where the service 
sought can best be rendered by private enterprise. Ocean 
transportation, properly encouraged and regulated by the Gov- 
ernment, will awaken private capital and sharp competition, 
and we may constantly expect increasing tonnage and decreas- 
ing rates, precisely what has already been accomplished in 
the coastwise trade. A Government monopoly means the 
elimination of all competition. It means arbitrary rates, de- 
structive of incentive to reduce cost. I am exceedingly anxious 
that the Government should lend its aid to our merchant 
marine. If that all-important activity is now a monopoly, I 
would regulate and control it by rendering competition at- 
tractive and profitable. I would not try to remedy the existing 
evil by substituting another more pernicious in principle and 
of exceedingly doubtful utility. I am not moved to change 
my views by innuendo, which is founded in the hope that 
Senators can be led away from duty and conviction through 
fear that the public will be as unjust as the innuendo is false 
and offensive. 

When it was openly charged that Senators who opposed this 
bill were either intentionally or unintentionally protecting a 
monopoly I assumed that Senators making this charge believed 
that the pending suits instituted by the Government against 
certain alleged combinations in restraint of trade upon the 
ocean were well grounded. 

I hold in my hand an item which has been going the rounds 
of the newspapers for several days, and it reads as follows: 
ENDS SHIP “TRUST” SUITS—FEDERAL COURT DISMISSES CASES ALLEG- 

ING TRADE CONSPIRACY, H 
NEW Tonk, February 5. . 
The Government’s antitrust suits spin the Prince Line, the Ham- 


burg-American Line, the Lamport & Holt Line, and others, charging re- 
straint of trade in connection with freight and passenger steamship 
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business between American ports and Brazil, and against the American- 
Asiatic Steamship Co. and others, whose steamships ply between New 
York and Asiatic ports, has been dismissed. 

The Government's suits were filed about two years ago. That against 
the Prince Line and others charged that the companies composed the 
so-called Brazilian conference; defendants to the other suits were all 
members of the so-called far eastern conference, it was alleged. 

I have every reason to suppose that this report is correct. 
So it now appears that the suits against the shipping trusts, 
some of them at least, have been dismissed by the new Democratic 
Attorney General. If the horrible octopus of the sea were as 
dangerous as has been depicted by those in favor of this bill, 
it would seem to be their duty now to question the integrity of 
the Department of Justice rather than that of Senators who 
oppose this measure. If the Democratic Attorney General has 
done his duty, it is quite safe to assume that there is no Ship- 
ping Trust, and the cause which moved certain Senators to bit- 
ter denunciation and inuendo does not and never has existed. 

Everybody knows that the Department of Justice can suc- 
cessfully deal with shipping combines if they exist under the 
American flag; everybody knows that there was merciless com- 
petition between the German and English ocean carriers prior 
to the outbreak of the war, and everybody knows that now 
the question is one of torpedoes and mines and not of monopoly. 
If we concede to each Senator absolute honesty of purpose, 
which we may safely do, I think this circumstance ought to 
persuade us to deal with this question as patriots, for even 
then our task will be none too easy. 

There are two or three Senators upon this side of the Cham- 
ber who insist that Government ownership and Government 
operation are the only ways out of the difficulty. These Sena- 
tors are Republicans, able and honest, and anxious to do the 
only wise thing. Yet no suggestion looking to the Government 
ownership and operation of transportation lines that are not 
and can not be considered as natural monopolies has ever been 
able to creep into a Republican platform. Government partici- 
pation in trade in competition with private enterprise for the 
express purpose of fixing prices by reducing the cost of produc- 
tion has always been denounced by both the great political 
parties. 7 ' 

On the other hand, Government participation in trade is the 
major premise and framework of socialism, and every Senator 
who supports this bill, in my opinion, votes to begin the destruc- 
tion of economic liberty in this country. . The fact that Sena- 
tors who favor this bill are honest and able—the very fact that 
they believe in Government participation in trade is prophetic 
of more Senators of the same sort. r z 

Mr. President, the steamship line that takes wheat from New 
Yor to Liverpool is just as definitely a producer of wheat as is 
the farmer who sows or reaps or thrashes wheat. Every penny 
that attaches to the cost of a loaf of bread to the consumer is 
a part of the cost of producing that loaf of bread. I am just 
as heartily in favor of Government assistance to our merchant 
marine as any man in this Chamber. I fully realize that we 
are facing an emergency which may never—and we all hope 
will never—come again. If the means provided by this bill to 
secure the ends desired were the only means at our disposal, I 
might shut my eyes and vote for it, so eager am I to remove any 
obstacle which may interfere with our trade upon the ocean; 
but when the means proposed are clearly the most inefficient 
and dangerous in their ope: tion and the most vicious in prin- 
ciple that can be devised I can not support them. When the 
Republican Party, as a party, subscribes to the doctrine of Goy- 
ernment participation in trade for the purpose of creating com- 
petition in production outside of those public service agencies 
which may fairly be called natural monopolies I shall leave it. 
Or if I should change my mind and become convinced, as some 
of my colleagues are, that Government participation in trade 
in lines that can not be and are not natural monopolies is safe 
and wise, I shall join the forces which have stood for the Gov- 
ernment ownership of the means of production for 3, 000 years. 
We can not hide the future or cloud the issue involved in this 
discussion. If the people of this country vote their convictions 
in 1916 they will demand the restoration of tariff rates that 
will preserve our industrial independence and prosperity. That 
issue settled right again, and for a long period, the prosperity 
that will result will bring acute and persistent agitation for a 
more equal distribution of the national surplus. 

The demand for social justice—a meaningless but exceedingly 
praiseworthy pair of words—will be construed by the dema- 
gogue to promise economic equality. I will not here indulge 
in argument to prove that economic equality is another term 
for economic slavery, whica will no sooner be had than it will 
be hated as the worst calamity that can befall the people. 

I merely wish to call the attention of the Senate to the fact 
that when the tariff question has been settled as it should be 
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the two great parties will be called upon to embrace or reject 
the ever-increasing demand for an extension of Government 
participation in trade. The Democratic Party and the Republi- 
enn Party will be called to the highest peaks of the mountain 
of practical politics, and all the kingdoms of power and immor- 
tality will be promised if they will accept and preach pater- 
nalism. 

It will be asserted that Government regulation has failed and 
that Government ownership is the only alternative, and that 
disaster will follow the political party that resists and turns 
aside the tempter. It is most gratifying to me to see Senators 
from New England joining hands with Senators from Alabama 
and Mississippi and Georgia—joining hands to fight for the 
gospel that promises to every man an opportunity to make a 
man of himself and live a man’s life. It is not for me to say 
that any Senator on the other side of this Chamber will vote 
against his convictions when he votes for this bill, but the time 
is coming when Jeffersonian Democrats and Lincoln Republi- 
cans will unite to send the tempter on his way and will join 
their forces in the fight against those who would now remove 
opportunity from the white man and substitute Government 
slavery in its stead. And I want to say to my ultraprogressive 
friends upon this side of the Chamber there will be room 
for three parties only. There will not be room for four. If 
the paternalists capture the organization and write the platform 
of either of the old parties it is unnecessary for me to predict 
results. We all know what must happen, and now is the time 
for us to deliberate and make no mistake. 

We face an emergency which will soon pass. To meet that 
emergency we are asked to renounce the basic principle of our 
eivilization—a principle which it will be hard for us to regain 
if once rejected. We can endure delay and inconvenience in 
transportation; we can not endure the loss of our natural rights 
as free men. We can survive excessive freight rates; we can 
not survive economic slavery. The putting aside of vital prin- 
ciples to meet an emergency has worked the beginning of the 
decadence of the nations that have failed and fallen. If we 
pass this bill we open a door that no democracy in history has 
been able to close. I shall hope that the United States will be 
an exception. I firmly believe that it will be an exception. I 
shall confidently expect that this door will be closed again some 
time, but the Democratic Party will never be able to do it if it 
passes this bill. When you pass this bill you throw away your 
arms and surrender to meet an emergency, to be sure, but all 
surrenders are compelled by emergencies. You do this to punish 
a marine monopoly which does not exist, according to your 
Attorney General. The next emergency will require Govern- 
ment interference in trade to punish combinations on land which 
do exist, and if you fail to answer the call other Democrats 
will be chosen in your places who will heed that call. We can 
regulate and control monopoly in some fashion and we can 
punish the monopolist in any fashion we choose, but we can not 
regenerate the adult wicked by law. 

I believe in Government regulation and the punishment of 
lawbreakers. I am decidedly opposed to the destruction of in- 
dividual opportunity and aspiration, and I am opposed to it, 
because, in my opinion, it is unnatural and wicked. 

The party which creates and then follows a misguided and 

mistaken public clamor may have its day, but ii will be a short 
day. It will not take the American man or boy long to see his 
mistake, and the party that induces him to make that mistake 
will regret it. It may take some time because the voice of 
paternalism is seductive and candidates for office want to be 
elected. Men are emotional, and, as President Lowell says, 
“organized emotion is the mainstay of the demagogue” when 
he leads Democracy to its doom, when he makes promises that 
he knows can not be performed. It may take some time for 
the laboring man to realize his mistake, but all in due time he 
will want and he will regain his freedom, and it will not be the 
“new freedom” which must be enjoyed within suffocating walls 
erected by well-paid Government officials. It will be the old 
kind of freedom—the kind his Creator gave him, the only kind 
worth having, if his life is to be worth living; the kind that the 
Republican Party stands for; the kind which the Democratic 
Party once stood for; the kind that will be taken away if this 
bill passes. 
Mx. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I have rarely risen to discuss 
a grave and important subject under more inspiring and en- 
couraging conditions than those which now surround us. Sena- 
tors have been 48 hours without sleep, and it may be that the 
weariness and fatigue of their bodies have brought their minds 
into that receptive state in which they can appreciate an argu- 
ment upon what our Democratic friends say is the most vital 
measure that has been laid before Congress in the last decade. 
Nevertheless I am plagued with the suspicion that just now 
sleep instead of speech would be the more welcome. 


Mr. President, I approach the duty I am about to perform 
with mingled emotions. I do not agree with much that has 
been said upon this matter by my colleagues upon this side of 
the Chamber. While I believe that the bill itself is one of the 
most vicious proposals ever submitted to the Congress of the 
United States, my opposition to it is not based upon the ground 
that it is unwise or unsafe for the Goyernment of the United 
States to enter upon this enlarged activity. I am not very much 
concerned with regard to the consistency of the President of 
the United States, nor am I anxious with regard to the preser- 
vation of the teachings of Thomas Jefferson. I revere the men 
of the olden time, but they knew nothing more about the con- 
ditions which now confront us and about what the Government 
of this country should do at this time and under the develop- 
ments which we now witness than we can know with respect to 
the Government and the practices of those happy spirits who 
have passed beyond and are enjoying the heavenly light of the 
new Jertisalem. 

We have just as good and complete opportunity to judge the 
principles of government as had the forefathers. We have a 
vastly better opportunity to determine what is necessary for us 
in order to promote the public welfare and secure the general 
good than they possibly could have had. I do not intend, 
therefore, to draw into my discussion the abstractions of the 
men of the early days or the theories of those who have inter- 
vened between their time and ours. My understanding of the 
true office of history is rather to cultivcte and train the mind 
so that we may draw just and fair conclusions from the circum- 
stances in which we live, but we are not to accept blindly the 
application of economic or governmental theories announced a 
hundred years ago or more. 

I felt that I ought to say this because I approach the subject 
from a different angle and look upon it from a different stand- 
point than that used or occupied by many of my very able 
friends who have preceded me. 

A few days ago I laid before the Senate some observations 
with regard to this bill tested by a constitutional standard. I 
sought to impress the Senate with the conclusion that we have 
no constitutional power to adopt the legislation that is proposed 
in the bill. I have no doubt about the soundness of that con- 
clusion. If my Democratic friends pursue this cours? and shall 
be successful in enacting this bill into a law, they will have 
been engaged in a vain undertaking, because upon the first 
challenge it will go down under the judgment of the courts. 
It is so plainly and so obviously beyond our constitutional 
authority I have sometimes thought that there are people sup- 
porting the bill along the lines that it has now taken because 
they know it will not endure the stress of judicial investigation. 
However, that is a conclusion that I draw from the circumstance 
and not because I have any evidence of it at all. 

Mr. President, I am surrounded in the Senate every day by 
honest men. I do not indulge the habit of imputing wrongful 
and corrupt motives to my fellow workers in the field which 
we jointly occupy. I believe that every man in the Senate 
will decide the question that he must decide with honest, 
upright, and pure purposes. 

I know that the Senators in this body who are proposing the 
bill and who are advocating and defending it day after day 
are patriots and intend to accomplish something for the gen- 
eral good. I can not believe that this bill is intended to benefit 
and enrich the great shipping corporation of which my friend 
from Florida [Mr. FLETCHER] spoke the other day with so much 
eloquence and, as I think, with so much truth; but taking the bill 
itself, just as it is, without the evidence of my personal observa- 
tion of those who are advocating it, if I had not known them, I 
would have believed that the bill was presented by men who 
desired to destroy whatever opportunity there may be to help 
the people of the United States in the exigency or emergency 
that is said fo exist. A 

I intend, Mr. President, for the purposes of this argument, to 
accept the recital of the Senator from Florida with regard to 
the existence of a shipping trust. When F use that term it must 
be understood that I am not using it in its technical sense. 
There may be no shipping trust, tested by the standards of the 
antitrust law, but there is in the shipping business precisely, 
as there is in every other great busin a sympathetic com- 
munion of thought and concerted plans of action. If the Sen- 
ator from Florida could believe, as I do, that this bill is pre- 
cisely what a trust of that character desires, if any legislation 
is to be enacted, I am sure that his patriotism and his desire 
to serve the people would at once eompel him to abandon the 
advocacy of the Dill. 

I intend further, so far as this argument is concerned, to 
accept the view of international law so ably and so conclusively 
announced by the Senator from Montana [Mr. WatsH]. I be- 
lieve his view of international law, so far as the purchase of 
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ships is concerned, is a correct view. I do not believe in the 


declaration of London; especially do I not believe in article 56 
of that convention. ‘That article carries the civilization of the 
world back 300 years and leayes this subject just as it was 
when war was a normal condition and the rights of neutrals 
were not regarded or were negligible in the estimation of 
mankind. 

That does not mean, sir, that I am in favor of buying the 
interned ships of belligerents—far from it. If the transfer is in 
good faith, if the purchase is a bona fide one, I believe we have 
a right to do it, and that the ship so purchased has just as good 
title to sail the seas as a neutral ship as ‘hough we had built it 
in our own shipyards; but we must all recognize that this view 
of international law is not accepted by the nations with which 
we must deal. Great Britain repudiates this view of the law, 
France never held this view of the law, Germany would reject 
it, Austria would have none of it, and the result would be that 
if we purchased one of these ships, even under the rule that I 
believe ought to prevail, yet we would be under the humiliating 
necessity of seeing her condemned in an English prize court, 
or a French prize court, or a prize court of any other nation 
that might seize her and carry her into port. 

All this means that the present is not the time to attempt to 
change or modify international law. There is an old Latin 
maxim very pertinent and very applicable to the present situa- 
tion—inter arma leges silent. I think it will be our highest 
duty when the war ends to endeavor to bring international law 
into the light of the twentieth century and to see if we can not 
advance somewhat the rights and the privileges of neutral na- 
tions. We shall fail in cne of the great opportunities of the 
world if when peace dawns upon these warring nations we do 
not do something to develop and improve international law, as 
our domestic or municipal law has advanced and improved. 

I have said so much because I wanted my position with regard 
to these two great peaks in the present campaign to be under- 
stood, for I am not one to scout the suggestion that there is the 
same sort of combination among those who carry on transporta- 
tion upon the sea that there is among those who carry on the 
business of transportation on land. Capital is always sym- 
pathetic; capital is always intimate; it is not difficult to bring 
about concert and unanimity of opinion and unison in action 
without any definite agreement that would bring the conspiracy 
within the terms of the antitrust law. 

I shall discuss this bill, Mr. President, from the standpoint 
of one who honestly and sincerely believes that the Government 
should buy or should build ships to the extent of $30,000,000 
or more. I have believed that for many years, and I will under- 
take before I have finished to show why we should buy or build 
these ships entirely apart from the interests of commerce. 

Nearly five years ago, Mr. President, when the proposal for a 
ship subsidy was pending before this body I introduced a sub- 
stitute or an amendment which provided that the Government 
should build—I have forgotten whether the amount named was 
$25,000,000 or $30,000,000—should build ships as auxiliaries to 
the Navy, and I will demonstrate before I have finished how 
much we need them as auxiliaries to the Navy. I shall show 
before I have taken my seat that it is a crime, if foolishness 
can be a crime, for us to proceed with the development of a 
Navy of battleships and fighting ships without enough auxiliaries 
or aids to carry them 200 miles from shore if our strength were 
challenged upon the sea. 

I have never been able to understand how Congress could go on 
year after year appropriating for two battleships or three or 
four battleships and for submarines and the like, blind to the 
fact that if we ever needed to use these ships we could not send 
them two days’ journey from our own coast unless we could se- 
cure from foreign nations the auxiliaries or supply ships neces- 
sary to enable them to maintain our place upon the ocean. 

It is just as indefensible for us to build battleships without 
accompanying auxiliaries as it would be to build battleships if 
we knew that we had no officers, no sailors, no crews with which 
to man them. It is just as foolish as it would be to build battle- 
ships and put no guns upon them, for our Navy would be as 
helpless in a contest with any foreign country if they were com- 
pelled to sail away as it would be if we had not a gun upon any 
of them. I shall demonstrate that by our history during the 
last few years. I am only suggesting it now, because I am ex- 
amining the subject primarily from that standpoint. 

I think we ought to have these ships, and I am willing, not- 
withstanding a depleted Treasury, notwithstanding my want of 
confidence in the administration under which we are now liy- 
ing—and the Lord knows there is not a man under the shining 
sun who hus less confidence in the administration than I have— 
but I am willing to intrust 830.000.000 to this administration 
for the purpose of buying or building ships that will be suitable 


in the first instance as a part of our national defense; and I 
am willing—I am not only willing, I am anxious—that in the 
days of peace when these ships are not needed as a part of our 
national establishment the Government may either lease them 
or use them to help the people of the United States in any way 
in which such ships can be helpful. 

It is the only practical method open to us, and I have hoped— 
or I had hoped, for I have no longer any hope—that before this 
controversy ceases my Democratic friends could see it is the 
only way in which we can do anything to meet what is said to 
be an emergency; but, more than that, to provide for that 
regulation in times of peace. 

Nor, Mr. President, am I at all dismayed by the assumption 
of power on the part of the Federal Government. I was very 
deeply impressed with the argument or address made yesterday 
by the Senator from New York [Mr. Roor] and with the gravity 
of the general situation. We must, however, deal nationally 
with every question which the development and growth of this 
country have made national. 

The Congress of the United States is not at fault because 
substantially all the business of this country has become busi- 
ness between the States or with foreign nations. Our fore- 
fathers never dreamed of the country which we now see, never 
dreamed of its extent, never dreamed of the magnitude of its 
N never dreamed of the intimacy that exists between its 
people. 

Why, sir, in my own State—which is an interior one, as you 
all know—more than 90 per cent of all the business done by 
our transportation companies is interstate business, and neces- 
sarily the function of the Federal Government in controlling 
and regulating that vast business has immeasurably increased 
in importance. What is true of my own State is true of every 
State, and what is true of transportation is true of every 
other kind of business; so that we might just as well confront 
the situation boldly and bravely and undertake the regulation 
and control of those things that have become, by reason of our 
growth, national in their character. 

I agree, however, with the Senator from New York in this— 
that the yery magnitude of the life that we have undertaken to 
protect and to regulate ought to correspondingly increase the 
sense of responsibility upon the part of those ‘who are called 
upon to legislate for the people of the United States. 

One more preliminary word: I am not opposed to Government 
ownership and operation in proper cases. Just where the line 
is to be drawn between the individual activity and the organ- 
ized activity of the whole people no man can say, and no man 
will dare to say. It is a line that advances, and sometimes 
recedes, although rarely. It is a line that is determined at any 
particular moment by the best judgment and the experience of 
mankind. There is one thing, however, which the adyocates 
of Government operation seem to have forgotten in this in- 
stance—I assume, of course, that nobody is proposing Govern- 
ment ownership and operation in the field of purely private 
enterprise; but we all understand perfectly the general differ- 
ence between those activities that are public in their character 
and those that are purely private in their character. 

The fundamental law of Government operation is that it shall 
be a monopoly. There is not a writer on the subject who ever 
put pen to paper but who has declared that as a fundamental 
proposition. I do not mean to say that it is an inflexible rule. 
There may be instances in which the Government must not only 
regulate an activity but compete with it at the same time. 
They are, however, so exceedingly rare that they need not be 
taken into account. 

We ought not to enter the transportation business as such 
unless we monopolize the business. A city ought not to acquire 
one heating plant and compete with a private heating plant; 
it ought to do the whole of the work. A city ought not to 
acquire a gas works for the purpose of competing with another 
gas works. The city ought to own all the lighting utilities or 
facilities of the municipality. 

Mr. LANE. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Horts in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Iowa yield to the Senator from Oregon? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I yield for a question. 

Mr. LANE. I should like to ask the Senator if he does not 
know that the city of Seattle owns its own electric-light plant 
and has by its operation made prices in that city very rea- 
sonable? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I have no doubt of it, and I am thoroughly 
in favor of it. 

Mr. LANE. 
cess, too. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I am very glad the Senator from Oregon 
says so, because he and I agree about that. I believe every 
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city ought to own its own waterworks, ought to own its own 
gas works, ought to own its own electric-light works. 

Mr. LANE. In competition with private plants? 

Mr. CUMMINS. No; it ought to own it as a monopoly and 
ought to serve the people of that community and serve them, of 
course, in the interest of the general good. The position of a 
competitor and the position of a regulator are inconsistent. 

Mr. LANE. Mr. President, the Senator did not understand 
me. The city of Seattle owns and operates these works suc- 
cessfully in competition with private works. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Of course the Senator knows whether or 
not that has been done in Seattle; but it never ought to be done, 
although I have so much confidence in western and 
genius that I am very slow even to criticize anything that has 
been done in that very flourishing part of the 
United States. I simply insist as a general principle that the 
municipality, when it undertakes to operate a public facility 
er public utility, ought to operate it to the exclusion of all 
other utilities or other facilities serving the community over 
which the municipality has jurisdiction. I do not say that 
there are not some instances in which there must be an excep- 
tion. I will point out one presently in this very case, but I 
only pause to impress Senators again with this idea: 

Here is the city. It has the power to fix a rate for electric 
light or for gas or for street-railway fares. It therefore has 
the fortunes of its public-utility company in its own hands. It 
exercises that right as a sovereign, as the law-making power of 
that community. It then enters upon the same business itself. 
What is the rule of that business? Is it doing business upon 
the same basis as the company that it regulates? The law says 
that the company which it regulates has a right to maintain 
itself and to earn a fair reward or return upon the capital in- 
vested or the value of the property. That is the rule of its sov- 
ereignty, and if it violates that rule it violates the Constitution 
of the United States and probably of the State under which it 
exists. It enters the business, however, as a competitor. What, 
then, is the rule which guides it? Can it reduce the rates so 
that the private company can not earn a fair return upon the 
value of its property? 

Before this discussion has gone to its end—and that, I am 
sorry to say, seems a long way off—I should like some one who 
is interested in this subject to say what rule will govern the 
sovereign as a competitor. If it is declared that the same rule 
shall guide the sovereign as a competitor that guides it when 
it imposes a regulation upon the utility, then you have substan- 
tially destroyed the efficiency of your municipal enterprise. 

I have no doubt whatever of the general soundness of that 
proposition: That when organized society—I care not in what 
form it is found, whether in a municipality or in a State or in 
the General Government—specifically enters a given field that 
is public in its character for the purpose of possessing it and 
carrying on the business that is appropriate to it, it ought to 
occupy, and by all the rules of fairness and reason and justice 
it must occupy, the entire field, for I assert that the attitude 
of regulation in fixing prices and the attitude of competition in 
fixing prices are utterly inconsistent with each other, and so 
repugnant that the two can not exist at the same time. 

All that I have said would apply to the present instance, if 
these ships are to be purchased for the purpose initially, pri- 
marily, of entering the business of transportation, If, 3 
the United States has ships, as I think she ought to have, pur- 
chased for the emergencies of war, and which alone will make 
our Navy strong and helpful in time of war, then, when those 
ships are not needed for that purpose, it is right for the United 
States to employ those ships in peaceful pursuits, to employ 
them as agencies of transportation. But—and here again I 
may widely differ from some of my friends upon the other 
side—in that instance the United States ought to employ the 
ships where they will do the people of the country the greatest 
good without any reference to rates. The Government ought 
so to employ them as to promote in the highest degree the 
general welfare, even if the Government operates the ships for 
nothing and carries the freight for nothing. That is the only 
function of the Government in this respect. We ought, then, 
to seek those routes into which private capital has not been at- 
tracted, where business can be developed and the international 
trade of the United States increased, and use these ships 
primarily there. 

I do not say—far be it from me to say—that in the case that 
now confronts us of inadequate shipping facilities between 
established ports and along accustomed lines, we ought not to 
use the ships to help the people of the country with regard to 
such business. I think we ought, and if we had these ships 
now I think we ought to take them wherever they are most 
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Mr. WALSH. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Iowa 
yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I yield for a question. 

Mr. WALSH. The comments of the Senator are of very deep 
interest to me. They correspond, as I follow him, with the ideas 
expressed in the substitute offered by the Senator under date 
of February 2. I wish to ask the Senator a few questions about 
that matter. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I am in a dim way outlining my substitute. 
I will come to it directly, specifically, before I finish; but I 
think the Senator from Montana is right about that. 

Mr. WALSH. If I understand that aright, it contemplates the 
expenditure by the Government of $30,000,000 in the acquisition 
of ships, either by purchase or by construction. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH. And those primarily as naval auxiliaries and 
secondarily for use in foreign commerce. 

Mr. CUMMINS. The Senator is right. 

Mr. WALSH. And then it contemplates that the Government: 
in time of peace, shall operate such of those ships as it finds 
profitable employment for. 

Mr. CUMMINS. It gives the Government the power to do 
that. 

Mr. WALSH. And those which it does not find the opportu- 
nity to operate successfully it authorizes to be leased. 

Mr, CUMMINS. It does. 

Mr. WALSH. Is it the purpose of the Senator, then, to tell us 
wherein that bill differs in principle from the one before us? If 
not, I should like to have the Senator advise me. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, that is the very purpose for 
which I rose. I am approaching it by degrees, because I did not 
want to be misunderstood. There are so many different views 
in the Senate Chamber with regard to the propriety of the Gov- 
ernment purchasing or building ships and operating ships that 
I wanted to be fully understood on that general subject before I 
came to the immediate matter suggested by the Senator from 
Montana. The real truth is—and I want to confess it now to the 
Senator from Montana—that the address I am now making is 
being made largely, if not entirely, on account of a remark made 
the other day by the Senator from Montana, which, as I remem- 
ber it, was that he could see no substantial difference between 
the bill under consideration and the substitute which I proposed. 

Mr. WALSH. That was why I address the inquiry now 
to the Senator. I can, of course, perceive some difference in 
the details of the two bills, but I have studied hard to find 
out in what respect they differ in principle. They both con- 


-template the acquisition of ships by the Government for two 


purposes, one for use in foreign commerce and another for 
the use of the Navy as auxiliaries. They both contemplate the 
operation of these ships by the Government in foreign com- 
merce. They both contemplate the leasing of those ships that 
can not be conveniently or profitably operated in foreign com- 
merce. One, the substitute offered by the Senator, provides for 
the purchase and the operation by the Secretary of the Navy; 
the other, by another agency of the Government called the 
shipping board. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, of course, I yield only for a 
question. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is understood. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I do not yield the floor. I do not wish to 
interrupt the Senator, however. 

Mr. WALSH. I came into the Chamber especially, when I 
noticed that the Senator was speaking, to have some enlighten- 
ment upon that particular matter—not a difference in detail, 
because I can perceive that, but a difference in principle. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I hope the Senator from 
Montana will give me his attention, because I repeat that 
my principal purpose is to show that while the bill proposed 
by the administration and ratified by the Democratic caucus 
is, in my opinion, a bill that ought to be entitled “A bill for 
the encouragement and protection of the Shipping Trust,” the 
substitute which I have offered is intended to accomplish and 
will accomplish the welfare of the whole country. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President—— 

Mr. CUMMINS. Just a moment. The Senator from Mon- 
tana will remember that in July last the Senate passed, without 
a dissenting vote, a bill for the employment of the ships we 
now have in commerce in the same way that I propose to em- 
ploy these ships, not exactly in detail, but substantially, save 
that in the bill to which I have referred there was no authority 
to lease. 
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Mr. WALSH. The Senator refers to the bill introduced by 
the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. WEEKS], I dare say. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I do. 

Mr. WALSH. Amended, upon the suggestion of the Senator 
from Mississippi [Mr. Wittrams], so that those ships may be 
employed in the commerce of Europe as well as South America. 

Mr. CUMMINS. That is the way the bill passed. 

Mr. WALSH. The operation to be carried on by the Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Precisely. 

Mr, WALSH. I likewise am unable to ascertain wherein the 
difference in principle exists between that bill and this. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I am very glad the attention of Senators is 
belng centered upon this question, because if I can show, and 
if I can not I have lost my power of reason and observation 
both—if I can show that the bill proposed by the other side 
will not accomplish the purpose but will be an aid and en- 
couragement to the very forces which are now committing their 
depredations upon the American people, I expect the Senator 
from Montana and the Senator from Florida to join me in sup- 
port of the substitute which I intend to offer. 

Mr. WALSH. If the Senator from Iowa will pardon me—— 

Mr. CUMMINS. I yield for a question. 

Mr. WALSH. And if the Senator from Florida will desist 
for a moment, I desire to remark that I listened with intense 
interest yesterday to the impassioned appeal of the Senator 
from Illinois [Mr. SHERMAN] not to have the Government com- 
mitted to the proposition of operating ships in transportation, 
and I supposed he was arraigning the substitute of the Senator 
from Iowa and the bill which he himself voted for, introduced 
some time since by the Senator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Answering the Senator from Montana, I 
will say that before he came into the Chamber I felt compelled 
to dissent from some of the views that had been expressed upon 
our side of the Chamber. I am not an opponent of Government 
operation in the way in which I have endeavored to establish 
it in the substitute which I have offered, but the Senator from 
Montana must know that upon this side of the Chamber every 
man holds the view to which his reason and conscience lead, 
and we are not in unison upon the fundamental proposition 
with regard to the proper extension of governmental activity. 

I yield now to the Senator from Florida for a question. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I do not want to interfere with the Sena- 
tor's arrangement of his remarks in his discussion of the sub- 
ject, and it may be that he will deal with it a little later, but 
I was struck with the suggestion that he claims the pending 
measure is one that would work out a very substantial and ma- 
terial benefit to what is called the Shipping Trust. It may be 
that the Senator means to dwell upon that later. I will be 
very much interested to know how, if he will develop that, in 
view of the well-recognized attitude of the gentlemen interested 
in large shipping enterprises regarding this measure. I think it 
is quite well understood that they are opposed to it and are 
using their influence through commercial organizations and 
other bodies to have their views impressed upon Congress. Of 
course, it may take the Senator some little time to go into it, 
but I will be very much obliged to him if he can tell us how he 
reaches that conclusion. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I will answer the Senator from Florida. I 
am about to enter upon it, but I want first to say to the Senator 
from Florida that I do not know anybody connected with the 
Shipping Trust. I heard the Senator from Florida read the 
names of the directorates of various corporations interested in 
ocean transportation. I never heard from anybody connected 
with the Shipping Trust, but I assume that private ownership 
in ocean transportation is opposed to any legislation upon this 
subject. That is natural, and I therefore did not doubt it for a 
moment. I have no question but that these interests, however 
they may be interlaced or interlinked, would, if they could, 
prevent all legislation upon the matter; but if legislation is to 
come—and legislation will come just so surely as time will 
run—there is not a shipowner or a ship corporation in the world 
that would not contribute largely to secure the legislation for 
which the Senator from Florida stands as opposed to the legis- 
lation for which I stand. I arrive at this conclusion because 
the Senator, if he is successful, is about to put into the hands 
of these men an instrumentality that will enable them to neu- 
tralize and destroy all the benefits which it is sought to be se- 
cured by this bill. I will proceed now to show the Senator 
that this is true. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I am, of course, very much interested in 
the Senator's discussion. Before the Senator reaches that I 
should like to have him suggest further wherein he considers 
that the scheme and plan as outlined in the bill differ in prin- 


ciple from the plan that was involved in the amendment by the 
Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Norris] to the bill providing for 
the construction of a railroad in Alaska. That amendment is 
found on page 2321 of the Recorp—— 

Mr. CUMMINS. I am perfectly familiar with it. 

Mr. FLETCHER. As the Senator will recall, it provided 
that the President was authorized to construct ships, 10 to 20 
in number, to engage in trade between Alaska and ports on 
the east and west coast of South America, through the Panama 
Canal, and so forth, and the ships to be constructed under the 
direction of the President were to be leased to the Panama 
Railroad Co. and operated by that company. That company, as 
the Senator well knows, is now a Government agency, at least 
in a way. The United States Government owns all the stock in 
the company, and it was proposed that it should operate those 
ships. The pending bill provides for a corporation, the Senator 
will concede, somewhat analogous, anyhow, to that feature. 
Wherein does the Senator draw a distinction between this plan 
and the plan that would be put in operation under the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Nebraska to the Alaska rail- 
road bill? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I think I will gratify the Senator from Flor- 
ida before I have finished. Let me say at this point, I never 
have been in favor of the Government operating through a 
corporation. I would much have preferred when the Senator 
from Nebraska offered his amendment, the amendment to which 
the Senator from Florida refers, that the Government should 
have owned the ships and should have operated them directly. 
The Panama Railroad Co. came to us as an incident of the 
construction of the Panama Canal. Its stock, or a large part 
of it, was owned by the French company, and as a part of that 
purchase the United States became the owner of the stock, or 
a great deal of it. It was a mere accident, if you please, inas- 
much as the French company had been operating through the 
medium of an American corporation, a corporation organized 
under the laws of New York. But the Senator from Florida 
will not forget that we at once proceeded to secure all the stock 
in the Panama Railroad, and we now own it. 

It is a mere fiction. I am opposed to it. I think the Govern- 
ment ought to take it over and own it. I shall show presently 
why it ought to take it over and own it, because. as I view it, it 
simply gives an opportunity for irresponsible power, and I am 
not in favor of irresponsible power. I believe that every fune- 
tion of the Government ought to be performed under the sanc- 
tion of the law and according to rules laid down in the law. 
But, of course, the critical, the vital difference between the or- 
ganization of this corporation and our work through the Pan- 
ama Railroad Co. lies in the fact that we own all the stock in 
the Panama Railroad Co, and we will not own all the stock of 
this corporation; nor is it intended that we should own all the 
stock, for reasons which I shall presently point out. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President 

Mr. CUMMINS. I yield to the Senator for a question. 

Mr. WALSH. I think the Senator from Iowa will not object 
if I state in no controversial way what is my recollection, and it 
is quite definite on that point. The suggestion of utilizing the 
Panama Railway Co. in connection with the ships that it was 
contemplated would be operated in connection with the Alaska 
railroad came from the Senator from Kansas [Mr. Bristow], 
who insisted that we had a ready and convenient instrument at 
hand which could be utilized for that p 

Mr. CUMMINS. I think that is true, although the amend- 
ment to which the Senator from Florida referred was offered 
by the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Norgts]. I had no objec- 
tion to the amendment at all, and yet I am opposed to the in- 
termediary of a corporation between the Government and the 
object which it seeks to accomplish. - But now I come 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President 

Mr. CUMMINS. I yield for a question. 

Mr. NORRIS. I will ask the Senator if he knows how the 
Senators present who are favoring this bill voted on the amend- 
ment I offered to the Alaska railroad bill? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I am not able to answer the Senator from 
Nebraska; but possibly, if he will put it in the form of a ques- 
tion, he will give me the information, because I very much 
desire it. - 

Mr. WALSH. If the Senator will pardon me—— 

Mr. CUMMINS. I yield to the Senator for a question. 

Mr. WALSH. Inasmuch as I was very much interested and 
took a somewhat active part in the Alaska legislation, I feel in 
justice to those who have been interested in that measure to 
say, in answer to the question of the Senator from Nebraska, 
that a great many of us voted against his amendment feeling 
no antipathy to it at all. I speak for myself, certainly. It 
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was felt that to incorporate that amendment upon the bill at 


that time would result in its defeat. I feel sure the Senator 
from Nebraska knows that that was the frame of mind in which 
most of the supporters who were actively engaged in the pas- 
sage of the bill stood. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President 

Mr, FLETCHER. May I make a response to the suggestion 
of the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I yield to the Senator for a question. 

Mr. FLETCHER. So far as I am concerned, I was not pres- 
ent at the time the bill was voted on, and was paired. I have 
to plead an alibi. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, now we reach the interesting 
and vital difference between the Democratic proposal and my 
substitute; but in order to understand that difference without 
compelling a constant reference to the bill, I propose now to 
remind Senators of just what the Democratic measure con- 
sists. First, the corporation is to be organized under the law 
of the District of Columbia; a corporation—mark, now—for 
pecuniary profit. It is not an altruistic, benevolent, or char- 
itable corporation. It is a corporation which, under the law 
which will give it life, is to be conducted for pecuniary profit. 
Its capital, in the first instance, is to be $10,000,000. Of this 
capital the United States is to subscribe 51 per cent, or 
$5,100,000. 

Mr. WALSH. Not less than that. 

Mr. CUMMINS. The remaining part of the capital stock is 
then to be opened for the general subscription of private per- 
sons. If the capital so offered to the public is not taken, then 
and only then is the Government authorized to subscribe for 
the remaining part. I want to impress it upon the Senate, 
because this bill provides a method by which private interest 
can become an owner of stock n this corporation, and nothing 
that the shipping board, nothing that the Government could do 
will prevent private subscription if any person or corporation 
seeks to become the owner of a part of the stock. 

I proceed. The corporation can increase its capital stock 
to any amount, so that the inyestment of the Government in 
the increase shall not exceed $10,000,000. That means, of 
course, that if private interests acquire 49 per cent, or $4,900,- 
000, of the original stock, the capital of the corporation could 
be increased to 520,000,000. But, mark! Let me read what 
the bill says: 

The shipping board, with the approval of the President, may consent 
to or may cause an increase of the capital stock from time to time as 
the interests of the corporation may require, but without authority of 
Congress the portion of such increase to be paid for by the United 
States shall not exceed $10,000,000, neither shall the proportion of 
so held by the United States at any time be less than 51 per 
cent. 

The very law, Mr. President, under which this corporation 
is to be organized requires that there shall be a concurrence of 
two-thirds of the capital stock before any addition to it is made. 
I should like to know how the shipping board and the Presi- 
dent can increase the capital stock if private interests subscribe 
for 49 per cent of the original capital. I do not know that it 
will be material; there may be no desire or no interest or no 
necessity of increasing the capital stock; but the bill in this 
respect simply keeps the promise to the ear, and breaks it to the 
hope. It is a deception to provide in the bill that the capital 
stock may be increased to 820,000,000 — for that is substantially 
it—upon the consent of the shipping board or the action of the 
shipping board and the President, when the law, under which 
the corporation is to be organized, requires the assent of two- 
thirds of the capital outstanding in order to accomplish that 
result. 

I will, however, proceed with the bill. It then provides, as 
pointed out by the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. LODGE] a 
day or two ago, as follows: 

The officers and trustees of said corporation shall be citizens of the 
United States, but need not be citizens of the District of Columbia. 


Such officers and trustees shall be subject to removal at any time by 
yote of a majority of the stockholders at any meeting thereof. 


Senators who are so desirous of protecting the Government of 
the United States, and so desirous of being helpful to the people 
in this great emergency, ought to explain why it is that the 
majority of the stockholders—not of the stock—are given the 
right to remove all the trustees and all the officers at any meet- 
ing of the stockholders at any time. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President 


Mr. CUMMINS. Just a moment. I take it, however, that 


this must be a mere oversight. I can not imagaine that it was 
really intended by the Senator from Florida, or whoever drew 
this bill, to put the people in jeopardy in that way, to give 
over this corporation to the control of a majority of the stock- 
holders who will become such, as I shall presently show, if 
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they follow the natural instincts of avarice and greed and 
power—who will become such for the very purpose of destroy- 
ing the object and the effect of the legislation. I do not dwell 
on that, because it can be easily changed so as to be put be- 
yond any doubt; that, I must assume, will be done. I only 
mention it in order that it may be done; because, while I am 
opposed to this measure, if it does pass I want it to pass in such 
form as that it may be of some service to the people of the 
country. 

I have given in a general way the method of organizing the 
corporation and the method of increasing its capital stock. 
Let me again have the attention of the Senator from Florida 
and the Senator from Montana, because I come now to answer 
the very pertinent and material inquiry, What is the differ- 
ence between the substitute which I have offered and the 
Democratic measure? 

First, when a corporation is organized and the Government 
has taken its 51 per cent of the stock, and then opens the 
subscription books to the world for additional subscriptions in 
order to dispose of the 49 per cent of stock that the Govern- 
ment has no authority to take in the first instance, who will 
take that stock? ‘There will not be a man in all the world so 
blind and foolish as to take the stock simply in order that he 
may secure a fair return upon the money which he invests in 
the stock; but, Mr. President, if I were counsel for the Shipping 
Trust, and if they were to ask me to advise them how they 
could overcome substantially the effect of this bill, my instant 
and emphatic instruction would be for them to buy a million 
dollars’ worth of this stock, or some amount of this stock, 
and I would undertake, if I were practicing law, which I 
am not—I sometimes wish I were again—but if I were practic- 
ing my profession, I would undertake to so cripple the opera- 
tion of this corporation on the part of the Government as to 
make it worse than useless as an instrument for affecting the 
regulation of freight rates. I will come presently to the poison 
there is in the mere intercourse, conference, and consultations 
between opposing stockholders. That is bad enough. 

Think of it! The Government is organizing a corporation. 
What for? Not to make money. It is not investing $5,000,000 
because it wants to secure interest on $5,000,000. It is entering 
this field in order to promote the general good through a regu- 
lation, it is alleged, of foreign commerce. That is its purpose; 
it does not make a whit of difference whether the United States 
makes money or not; it ought not to make money; it is 
not in the business of investing money; it is not in the 
business of trying to gain profit. Its business is to govern 
the people of the United States, and to so govern them that the 
common good and the general welfare may be protected and pre- 
served. That is the office of the United States. It organizes a 
corporation, and it takes this capital stock solely for the gen- 
eral welfare and the common good. Suppose that an agent of 
the Shipping Trust, or a dozen of them, if there is such a 
thing—and I have no doubt that there is the combination of 
which the Senator from Florida spoke—suppose that 20 or 25 
agents or representatives of the Shipping Trust take a million 
dollars of this stock. I will not speak of their ulterior motives; 
I will speak of their legal motives. Why do they take it? They 
take it because the corporation is organized for the purpose of 
earning a profit upon the capital invested. They take it because 
in the operation of the corporation money can be made. 

Does the Senator from Montana, who occupies, I know, a high 
plane in the consideration of all vital publie problems, believe 
that the Government as a stockholder, subscribing to $5,000,000 
of stock, paying out $5,000,000 of the people’s money in order to 
render general justice throughout the country, without a thonght 
of gain to organize society itself, should enter into a partner- 
ship with a private interest that subscribes for a millior dollars 
of stock, or $4,900,000, because those who subscribe believe that 
they can make 4 per cent or 5 per cent or 10 per cent or 20 per 
cent upon the money which they invest in the enterprise? Does 
not the Senator from Montana, does not the Senator from Flor- 
ida see that here are two irreconcilable forces? There is no 
way of accommodating their diverse interests in this corpora- 
tion; they have not entered it for the same purpose; their ob- 
jects are as wide apart as the poles; and yet you are preparing 
to offer to the people of this country a corporation in which the 
Government is to be a stockholder, in order that everybody may 
be helped by the expenditure of this money, while the private 
interest is asked to take stock because that private interest can 
make money out of the particular enterprise. Such a thing, Mr. 
President, was never proposed before in fhe history of mankind. 
There has never been an honest partnership between the gov- 
ernment of any country and the private business of any country. 

It reminds me of the old cooperation of the corrupt sovereign 
in the business of his subjects, where he has employed his 
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power through private business to enrich his own treasury; but 
ho civilized nation ever did such a thing. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President—— 

Mr. CUMMINS. I yield for a question. 

Mr. WALSH. Did not the Government of the United States 
own stock in the United States Bank? 

Mr. CUMMINS. That was a wholly different proposition. 

Mr. WALSH. And did not private stockholders own stock 
in that bank? 

Mr. CUMMINS. Certainly; but that is a wholly different 
question. 

Mr. WALSH. Exactly; but it was a case of the Government 
owning stock in a corporation in which private individuals 
held some stock. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Precisely. Of course I am not defending 
that, but there is a difference—— 

Mr. WALSH. I am not, either. I am adverting to a 
historical fact which the Senator has apparently overlooked. 

Mr. CUMMINS.’ But the historical fact does not refute what 
I have just said in anywise. The Bank of the United States 
was the fiscal agent for the United States, and, while it seemed 
wise to the people of that time to carry on their business in 
that way, if I had been considering the charter of the United 
States Bank, while I could not have made opposition upon just 
the same ground that I am making opposition now, my opposi- 
tion would have been as firm and unyielding as it is to this 
proposal. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, if the Senator will pardon me, 
I think I should have taken the same attitude that the Senator 
says he would take. I referred to it as a historical matter, but 
I desire to say in this connection, because the Senator in a way 
addressed his inquiry to me, that I see no reason why people 
who are willing to take 5 per cent or 6 per cent upon their in- 
vestments should hesitate to take stock from the Government 
that would be likewise content probably with about that 
amount in return for the money it has invested in the enter- 
prise. 2 

Mr. CUMMINS. But, Mr. President, the Senator from Mon- 
tana assumes that the Government is going into the undertaking 
to make money. I do not so assume. I assume that the people 
of this country are contributing $5,000,000 to promote the gen- 
eral welfare, the general good, and they are going to use that 
money wherever it will promote the general good without re- 
gard to earning a dividend or any return upon the stock at all, 
If it is the real purpose to make money, then many other ob- 
jections will arise which are obvious. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, will the Senator permit me 
further? y 

Mr. CUMMINS. I yield for a question. 

Mr. WALSH. The Senator from Montana assumes that the 
Government may make, and hopes it will make, approximately 
5 per cent upon the money invested in this enterprise, not for 
the sake of making money at all, but for the purpose of de- 
veloping our foreign commerce and providing ships in which 
merchandise may be carried to and from our ports, and that 
such a return will quite satisfy those people in this country 
who may be induced to take stock, 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, it matters not whether the 
Government may make 5 per cent or 4 per cent or nothing; 
that is not the motive for the passage of this legislation. If 
it is the motive, then all merit disappears, because I have as- 
sumed it was the purpose of the Congress in some fashion to 
relieve the people of this country from a burden which they are 
now bearing, and that this money will be used to do it, no mat- 
ter whether or not it earns a return. 

Mr. WALSH. But I dare say the Senator from Iowa will 
have no objection at all if this enterprise can be carried on 
without loss; that is to say, if the Government shall receive a 
return equal to the interest it has to pay upon the money 
invested. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I do not know. Of course I 
will come to that objection to this bill presently. That is one 
of the troubles about this bill. I will depart for just a moment 
from the point I was considering. 

You propose to create a shipping board. Now, we will as- 
sume that it does manage the corporation absolutely, instead of 
in cooperation with its private partners. What is its rule? 
What rule will it employ in determining what routes its ships 
shall enter upon; what freight rates shall be charged? If there 
is a chance to favor one part of the country and not another, 
how will the shipping board conduct itself? I will speak of 
that presently. All I have to say now is that the shipping 
board, if it has control of this corporation, is a body set afloat 
withont chart or compass, without any rule of law to guide or 
direct it; a board governmental in its character without a 


single legislative suggestion with respect even to the objects 
that it ought to accomplish. 

Mr. WALSH. Exactly the same as the Secretary of the Navy 
would be in case the Senate adopted the substitute offered by 
the Senator from Iowa. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Ah! The Senator from Montana has not 
done me the honor to read carefully the substitute. He has 
caught its main features, but if he will read it again he will re- 
member that there is in my substitute a provision that the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission shall prescribe the rates for the 
ships that are operated by the Secretary of the Navy, and the 
ships that are operated under lease, and that any person has 
a right to apply to the Interstate Commerce Commission to fix 
the rates for the transportation it carries on. 

Mr. WALSH. Then, let me understand very clearly what dis- 
tinction the Senator makes between his bill, which gives the 
Interstate.Commerce Commission the power to fix the rates, 
and this bill, which gives the board of directors of the corpora- 
tion put in by the shipping board the power to fix the rates? 

Mr. CUMMINS. This is the difference: That we have given 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission a rule to guide it. I 
regret to say’that it has not always followed the rule, but, 
nevertheless, I hope and pray that it will follow it in the 
future; and we have surrounded it with explicit instructions, 
so far as the legislature can give instructions. We have di- 
rected it, we have given it a standard, we have declared that 
the rates that it establishes must be just and reasonable rates, 
and the courts have declared what just and reasonable rates 
are, so that there is no longer any difference of opinion with 
respect to that subject, although there is great difficulty some- 
times in applying the rule to a given case. 

But I recall myself to the proposition I was endeavoring to 
present. 

I have pointed out the wide difference between the motives 
that actuate the United States in taking its stock and the mo- 
tives that actuate the private subscribers in taking theirs. The 
one says, We are about to set afloat a corporation to be oper- 
ated for the public goood. We have endowed it with sufficient 
capital, and have given it a credit of $30,000,000, and we have 
said to it that it ought to go on and do what it can for the 
benefit of all the people of this country.” The private sub- 
scriber, however, viewed from the standpoint of the law, says, 
“T enter this corporation in order to make money. I enter it 
in order to get the largest possible dividend upon my stock, 
and to be sure that at the end of the activities of the corpora- 
tion my capital will be returned.” 

There you have the two partners. You can not serve God 
and Mammon, so the Bible says, and yet the Democratic pro- 
posal is a living repudiation of that sacred and time-honored 
maxim. You are endeavoring to unite, if I may say so rever- 
ently, God and Mammon in this enterprise. You are harnessing 
these forces together, and you expect that they will operate 
peaceably and effectually. You will be disappointed. You are 
bound to be disappointed. It is utterly indefensible to proceed 
with a measure hampered and crippled and tainted by the in- 
terposition of a corporation in which private stockholders are 
permitted to invest. If it were required that the Government 
should take all the capital stock, so that the corporation would 
be simply a governmental function pure and simple, there are 
some objections to that, but the objection which I am now urg- 
ing would, of course, disappear. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President 

Mr. CUMMINS. I yield to the Senator from Montana for 2 
question. 

Mr. WALSH. I should like to inquire of the Senator if he 
recalls whether that feature of the organization of the United 
States Bank was invested, in experience, with any of the dif- 
ficulties that the Senator now foresees? 

Mr. CUMMINS. They had no trusts in those days, as I 
understand. Does the Senator from Montana agree with the 
Senator from Florida that the principal purpose of this measure 
is to meet and overcome a shipping combination that has 
grown so large and powerful that it controls not only coast- 
wise rates, but rates of transportation all over the world, 
and that nothing less than the governmental arm can break 
this mighty concert? If he does, then, Mr. President, the con- 
ditions are very different now as compared with those which 
existed when the United States bank was organized. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President—— 

Mr. CUMMINS. I yield to the Senator from Florida for a 
question. ? 

Mr. FLETCHER. May I interrupt the Senator simply long 
enough to say that his definition or description of my position 
I am not prepared to accept as he puts it? It is not my 
claim that the purpose of this legislation is to meet and overs 
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eome a great combination or organization of shipping interests. 
I mentioned the fact that these large interests were so com- 
bined and interlaced, by rebate agreements and by conferences 
and otherwise, as to practically control rates in foreign ship- 
ping as well as coastwise shipping, perhaps; but it was not my 
purpose to establish here a basis or beginning or start, as you 
might call it, of a merchant marine for the United States 
simply to meet that sort of a combination or to compete with 
that sort of a condition. : 

The idea is, first, there is an emergency here; there is a 
condition which has come upon us rather suddenly, but which 
is pronounced and far-reaching, extending into our agriculture, 
our manufacturing, our mining, and all our industries, affect- 
ing them seriously, against which we ought to furnish some 
relief, That is the primary purpose—to meet this emergency— 
and, furthermore, my view would be that whatever may be 
the shipping combination or shipping interest, they have not 
sufficient ships in the service and they are not sufficiently 
serving our needs at the present time, and are inadequate, as 
far as ships are concerned, to take care of our commerce. It 
is not for the purpose of breaking down a combination. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I understood perfectly, I think, the position 

.of the Senator from Florida. It was very clearly stated the 
other day, and he now simply reiterates it. I hope I have not 
misrepresented his position in any way. It is his opinion that 
this combination is sufficiently strong so that it can make rates 
at any point which it desires, and that the people of this coun- 
try are at its mercy. He pointed out a great many instances in 
which the rates had risen unconscionably, as one would think, 
from a comparison of the rates now with the former rates. 
That could only happen in the face of a combination, unless the 
dangers of the sea have grown so great that in order to compen- 
sate the ship owner or operator for those hazards the rates have 
been necessarily advanced to the high point where they now are. 
But I understood the Senator from Florida, and I understand 
him now, to say that this combination is able to fix such rates 
as it desires to fix, and that one of the reasons for this meas- 
use is to furnish a competitor with that combination with 
enough influence to coerce the trust into reasonable rates. That 
must be, or all this argument that we have heard goes for 
nothing. 

I have already pointed out what a strange, not only strange 
but extraordinary, scene would be presented when the United 
‘States takes its share of this capital stock and some member of 
the trust takes its share. I say—and I say it with a good deal 
of acquaintance with the ways of trusts; I know something 
about their designs; I know something about the way in which 
they operate—I say, and it is a prediction only, that if this 
stock is opened for public subscription it will not be 24 hours 
before enough of it is taken by the shipping combination to give 
jt the standing in the councils of the corporation and in the 
courts of the land which I shall presently point out. 

I am sure that the Senator from Florida can see with what 
ease the executive controlling power of the Shipping Trust would 
secure some measure of influence in this corporation. If it had 
to subscribe $4,900,000, it would subscribe that sum. It could 
not invest that money in any other way so advantageously as to 
become the partner of the Government in this enterprise. I 
do not know, of course, whether it would feel that it was neces- 
sary to take the entire $4,900,000; but I want the Senator from 
Florida to remember this prophecy, that if this bill passes in 
its present form one sun will not go down after the books of 
subscription are open until the great shipping forces of this 
and other countries will have acquired such an interest in this 
corporation as to give them all the rights and all the influence 

which pertain to minority stockholders. They do it all the 
time. It is a common method—the commonest sort of method 
in the history of trusts and combinations. Dozens of times 
they have acquired a little interest in some rival organization 
in order that they might exercise the greater influence and have 
the greater rights. 

Sir, in the case of a private corporation they could only have 
the right, of course, of inspection of the books, and so on, be- 
cause the object of the two classes of stockholders would be 
the same—to make money. But what would their rights be in 
this corporation? Sir, any good lawyer—and there are many 
jn the Senate—will be compelled to say that if the shipping 
trust or combination, or whatever you call it, had a substan- 
tial minority interest in this corporation, it could prevent the 
corporation from accomplishing substantially anything beneficial 
to the people of this country. 

What are the rights of minority stockholders in a corporation 
orgauized for pecuniary profit? I intend to assume now that 
the Government, with its stock control, will select the officers 
and trustees. I am going to assume that the shipping board 


is an honest one, understands its obligations to the public, and 
wants to discharge those obligations and really make this cor- 
poration an instrumentality for good in the country. Let 
us see. 

In the first place, it is the right of a minority stockholder 
at an annual meeting to be consulted about the business, not 
only that has been done but that is to be done during the 
ensuing period. I just want the Senator from Montana and 
the Senator from Florida to think a moment of such a stock- 
holders’ meeting with Mr. McAdoo at the head of the table. 
I say nothing against Mr, McAdoo. I have no reason to believe 
that he is inspired by any other than a pure motive and a 
public purpose. There sits Mr. McAdoo at the head of the 
table; the Secretary of Commerce is there; the three members 
of the shipping board are there. They are stockholders in this 
corporation, Around them at the same table, we will say, sit 
J. P. Morgan, very closely connected with shipping inter- 
ests; Mr. Schiff, of Kuhn, Loeb & Co., very intimately asso- 
ciated with the shipping interests; and so on. I might mention 
a dozen others of high reputation and great power. They sit 
down together to consider what that corporation ought to do 
for the ensuing year; and these minority stockholders have a 
right to be there in close and intimate association with the 
representatives of the Government, and they are both bound 
to consider what is best for that corporation—not what is best 
for the people of the United States. That is the business, of 
course, of the Government; but we have chosen to do that busi- 
ness through the medium of a stockholding interest, and we 
have chosen to organize a corporation under a law that pro- 
yides for the organization of corporations for pecuniary profit. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Iowa 
yield to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I yield to the Senator from Ohio for a 
question. 

Mr. POMERENE. Is it the Senator’s view that the minority 
stockholders would control the policy of this corporation? 

Mr. CUMMINS. Did the Senator from Ohio just come into 
the room? 

Mr. POMERENE. Just this moment. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I just stated the other way. I have been 
assuming that the shipping board would control the policy; that 
it had the power to control the policy. I am simply drawing a 
kind of word picture of an annual stockholders’ meeting, with 
Mr. McAdoo, one representative of the Government, Mr. Redfield 
another, and the three members of the shipping board in com- 
munion with the minority stockholders—because the minority 
stockholders have the right to be there and they have the right 
to be heard. They sit down to consider, and what ought they 
to consider? The minority stockholders, as they sit there, have 
a right to call upon the officers for their reports. They must 
know what is being done by this corporation and why it is 
being done. That is their right; that is their unchallengeable 
right. 

There they sit—New York, and London, too, sitting around 
this table—because, of course, the shipping people of Great 
Britain will be stockholders of this corporation as well. There 
they will sit to consider what this corporation should do and 
to pass judgment upon what it has done last year. If that is 
not a shocking sight in the eyes of the American people, my 
imagination is incapable of fancying one. What does the Sena- 
tor from Ohio think about that spectacle presented to this great 
Republic? 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President—— 

Mr. CUMMINS. I yield to the Senator from Ohio for a 
question., 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, when we resort to imagina- 
tion we can conjure up a good many evils which never occur. 
If I have understood the argument which has been made on the 
other side of the Chamber, it has been largely to the effect that 
this was going to be an unsuccessful venture; that private 
parties would not take any of this stock; and the Senators have 
insisted, therefore, that the entire burden of this investment 
would have to be borne by the Government. 

I am disposed to think, looking at it from my personal stand- 
point, that the Government will take practically all the stock, 
at the beginning, at least. If the argument which has been 
made in that behalf on the other side of the Chamber be true, 
then certainly it must follow that there is but little danger to 
be apprehended from the suggestions which haye just been made 
by the Senator from Iowa. Certainly both those propositions 
can not be correct. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I hope the Senator from Ohio 
will give attention to my argument and not to those which have 
preceded mine. I am standing on my own ground; I do not 
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stand on anybody else’s ground. I.support or oppose a bill for 
reasons which seem good to me, not for reasons which seem 
good to anybody else on earth; and he must not hold me re- 
sponsible for what-has been said. 

I had explained, before the Senator came in and was good 
enough to honor me with his attention, just why there would be 
private stockholders and who they would be. Of course, we do 
not know, but you have industriously—I mean, now, the admin- 
istration has industriously inserted and obstinately maintained 
this provision in the bill for minority private stockholders. It 
is for some purpose. I do not know what the purpose is in the 
mind of the Senator from Ohio, but I know perfectly well how 
quickly the trust will take advantage of that opporttaity. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, this is the first corporation 
I have ever heard of in which it would seem—at least, judging 
by the argument of the Senator from Iowa—that the policy of 
the corporation would be dominated and dictated by a minority 
holding. It does seem to me—— 

Mr. CUMMINS. I have not said that. 

Mr. POMERENE. That has been in effect the Senator’s posi- 
tion, as I understand it. 

Mr. CUMMINS. No. 

Mr. POMERENE. It does seem to me that in all justice we 
ought at least to go on the theory that with the representatives 
of the Government, with a majority control of this corporation 
in the Government, the people's interest would be comparatively 
safe. I am disposed to think that they would be quite as safe 
as in the hands of a Senate which differed so radically in their 
reasons for their opposition to the bill. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I am not at all asking for 
any power in the matter. If the Senator from Ohio was really 
as innocent as he looks, he would be a very dangerous man. But 
the Senator from Ohio is worldly wise. The Senator from Ohio 
has had great experience. The Senator from Ohio has seen at 
close range the workings of trusts and monopolies. I agree 
with him that no man simply for his own interests would take 
one dollar of this sum. But I tried to say before he came in 
that the moment the doors are open for the public subscription, 
if the shipping monopoly is as keen in the protection of its own 
interests as I believe it to be, if it is as efficient in the employ- 
ment of such instruments as are here given to it as I believe it 
to be, it would take this minority stock. 

I repeat again—I am sorry that I have to say this all over 
for the benefit of the Senator from Ohio—— 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President—— 

Mr. CUMMINS. I am going to address you individually and 
severally. I do not intend to omit anything that will—— 

Mr. POMERENE. I shall be very glad to read the remarks 
the Senator has made. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Oh, no. 

Mr. POMERENE. It will not be necessary for him to occupy 
the valuable time of his colleagues on the other side of the Sen- 
ate to instruct me in that behalf. 

Mr. CUMMINS. The Senator from Ohio can not escape me in 
that fashion. I know he is in good faith when he says he will 
read my remarks in the Recor, but it will take longer, anyhow. 
They may not be as interesting in the Recorp as they may be 
here. 

Mr. POMERENE. The Senator is always interesting, unless 
he talks at length during midnight hours. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I did not talk at midnight. I do not like 
midnight sessions. I am wondering now how long you are going 
to impose that cruel punishment upon men like myself, who are 
trying to accomplish the publie good. : 

Now, I am going to say this, and if the Senator from Ohio 
reads it in the Recorp, so much the better: Any lawyer—and the 
Senator from Ohio is a good lawyer, of long-established prac- 
tice—will agree that a monopoly or a trust as a minority stock- 
holder of this corporation can cripple its energies. He can con- 
fine it to the business of money making. I am presently coming 
to that. 

Mr. POMERENE. If I may ask the Senator another ques- 
tion I will not interrupt him again. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I shall be glad to yield for a question. 

Mr. POMERENE. Can the Senator advise us as to just what 
extent trusts and combinations interest themselves in minority 
stockholdings? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I can. The Senator from Ohio needs no in- 
formation on that question. If he would just recall the vivid 
and lurid story told by the Senator from Florida [Mr. FLETCHER] 
the other night with regard to the interlocking and inter weaving 
of the great shipping interests he would know how much they 
interest themselves in minority stockholdings. 

Sir, there is scarcely a manufacturing interest in the land 
that the persons interested in the United States Steel Corpora- 
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tion are not minority stockholders. I mean one doing busi- 
hess of the same character. It is the common plan; it is the 
accepted method even as between private concerns to secure 
a minority interest in order to work out now and then the rights 
of minority stockholders and secure all the information that a 
stockholder is entitled to. i 

But I observed, Mr. President, that the Senator from Ohio 
was himself rather shocked with the picture that I was attempt- 
ing to draw, which I will trace again. Here is a meeting of 
the stockholders in the city of Washington of this corporation, 
and with the Secretary of the Treasury at its head, the Secre- 
tary of Commerce at his right, one of the shipping board at 
his left, and so on, and with Mr. Morgan, Mr. Schiff, and Mr. 
Warburg, and all the other saints of Wall Street who now seem 


to have possession of the administration, sitting there to con- 


sider what this corporation has done and what it shall do 
during the next year, I am afraid to leave these representa- 
tives of the Government in that position. They would need 
to pronounce the Lord’s prayer constantly and underscore 
555 phrase Lead us not into temptation, but deliver us from 
evil.“ ! 

I am not willing, speaking seriously, that the Government of 
the United States in the execution of its sovereign power to 
control the destiny of 100,000,000 people, must, in the perform- 
ance of such a duty, consult with private interests in regard 
to the way in which a duty has been performed or as to the way 
in which it shall be performed in the future. It is shocking. 
It is so wrong that the proposal overturns, as it seems to me, 
all the conception of a free Government. It is a return to the 
old days when the sovereign regarded himself not as the pro- 
tector and the guardian of all the people but as the State itself, 
A State to be carried on for his benefit and not for the well- 
being of those over whom he ruled. 

Suppose now that these representatives of the Government 
making up the shipping board are strong enough to resist this 
temptation; and mark you, it is a recurring temptation. I do 
not know how many special meetings of the stockholders there 
will be, but at least it is a temptation that will recur every 
year. There must be at least a yearly meeting of the stock- 
holders. Suppose we have always men in this board who are 
as immaculate, as high minded, as immune from temptation 
and evil influence as our present administration. What then? 
What are the rights of a minority stockholder? Will you tell 
me, in a corporation organized for pecuniary profit, what are 
his rights, moral as well as legal? His moral rights are to 
insist that the corporation shall go on in good faith and make 
all the money it can for him. Such are his moral rights. No 
one will question that. 

I said before the Senator from Ohio came in, we are not or- 
ganizing here an eleemosynary institution. We are not organ- 
izing a charitable corporation. We are proposing to organize a 
corporation for pecuniary profit. These men take the stock, 
Why do they take it? They take it because they know that 
month after month and year after year they will be brought 
into association with the officers of the Government under cir- 
cumstances that will enable them to exercise all the influence 
that can be exercised over Government officials. They will be 
brought together under those circumstances which compel all 
Government officials to listen to them and to listen to their 
rights, concerning which there can be little dispute. Do you 
want a government run in that way? Do you think that when 
the Secretary of the Treasury or the Secretary of Commerce 
or the President of the United States is about to do some great 
thing for the benefit of the people of the country he ought to 
call in these men, who have nothing but a selfish interest to 
serve, in order to consult with them as to the best way in which 
it can be accomplished? 

I beg you to review your determination in this respect. 
Reverse what you have done and stand all four square for a 
Government function, operated by the Government, without the 
intervention of any private interest or without the necessity of 
consulting with any private interest. 

But suppose they are able to withstand all that temptation. 
What then? Now, I am assuming this must happen: The Goy- 
ernment board, the shipping board, says: “ This corporation was 
organized to make money, but our purpose is to so manage it 
that the interests of all the people will be served. This corpo- 
ration was organized to regulate commerce; it was organized to 
cut down and reduce freight rates; it was organized to supply 
facilities where they are not now found, and we do not want to 
make money. We want to serve the people of the United 
States.” Of course, the whole prospectus of the corporation, 
the whole manifesto, is one of service to the people of this 


country. 
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Now, what do Mr. Morgan and Mr. Schiff and Mr. Vanderlip 
and anybody else who may become stockholders in this cor- 
poration for the purpose I have described say? They say: 
“Mr. Government, we belong to a corporation organized for 
pecuniary profit; we invested our money in order to make money 
out of the investment; we care not one whit about the general 
welfare; we are not the servants of the people; we belong to a 
corporation organized to increase our fortunes, and we expect 
you to so conduct this corporation that it will make fortunes 
for us, or at least make a fair return upon our money. We 
expect you in good faith to use this corporation precisely as any 
other corporation is used which is organized for pecuniary 
profit.” Senators, that is a demand which the minority stock- 
holders can enforce in any court in the land. 

Suppose the Government says, as it must say substantially, 
„We are operating this corporation for the general good“ 
that is one of the accepted facts—the minority stockholders say, 
“We want it to be used for our benefit; that is, the benefit 
of the money that we have invested in it; and if you go forward 
upon your philanthropic governmental plan we will resort to 
the courts to direct you and enjoin you; you must do that 
business which is profitable if you have a choice between profit- 
able and unprofitable business.” 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Iowa yield 
to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. CUMMINS, I yield for a question. 

Mr. WALSH. I should like to ask the Senator from Iowa a 
question at this point. Of course the Senator told us at the 
beginning that if he were the attorney for the minority stock- 
holders he could harass and annoy the corporation a great 
deal. I was trained in a school that taught that the majority 
of a corporation was able to control its affairs, and I have 
usually advised my clients in that way. 

I should like to inquire of the Senator if he would give 
us a concrete case in connection with the statement he has just 
made? For instance, a profitable business can be conducted by 
the carrying of freight to European ports. A majority of the 
directors—that is, the Government directors—believe that it 
would be wise to put the ships into the South American trade. 
Would the Senator, in the pursuit of the policy of harassing 
and annoying the corporation as much as he could on behalf of 
the minority stockholders, believe that he could through the 
court control the discretion vested in the majority of the board 
of directors and compel them to keep the ships in the European 
trade instead of in the South American trade? 

Mr. CUMMINS. The Senator from Montana has omitted an 
essential element which I will supply. If, in addition to the 
facts stated in his inquiry, it were shown that the particular 
venture upon which the ships proposed to enter was not entered 
upon in good faith to make money, then the courts would enjoin. 

Of course, the courts will not enjoin the discretion of a board 
of directors as to ventures upon which a corporation shall enter, 
provided the directors are acting in good faith; but if the di- 
rectors of this corporation were entering upon a particular 
route between our country and South America, not to make 
money eventually out of the business, but to encourage the gen- 
eral trade of the United States, there is not a court in the land 
but would enjoin the corporation from using its capital in that 
way. 

Mr. WALSH. Yes; but would not the question as to whether 
it was profitable rest entirely in the discretion and judgment of 
the directors, assuming that they were acting in good faith? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I answer very emphatically, no. This cor- 
poration is organized under this law. This law is a law for 
pecuniary profit. The Government is taking that road toward 
this regulation of foreign commerce; and it must take that road, 
if it does it, with all the disadvantages and burdens which are 
incident to that path. I will not appeal to the Senator from 
Montana—I have done that too frequently already—but there 
is no man who has examined with care and without prejudice 
this subject who can doubt that the presence of these minority 
stockholders would hamper, harass, cripple, and oftentimes de- 
stroy the energy or the effort of the Government to help the 
people of this country. 

There is no reason for it. You can not give any reason for it. 
There is no reason, except that somebody desires to serve an 
ulterior purpose; there is no reason for it except that away 
back somewhere—I do not think there is a man in this Chamber 
who is actuated by any such motive—but somewhere there 
stands a man who inspires this provision of the bill, or insists 
upon it, who does know what he can accomplish by maintaining 
it in the bill. 

Mr. WALSH. May I inquire of the Senator from Iowa if the 
minority stockholders of the United States Bank ever felt 


called upon to appeal to a court of justice against the oppres- 
sion of the directors? 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I am afraid the Senator from 
Montana, great lawyer as he is, is a slave of precedent. There is 
no lesson to be drawn from the United States Bank for this time 
and for these conditions. When the Senator from Montana 
elaborated the international law with regard to the purchase of 
ships of belligerents a few days ago he did it in so convincing 
a way that it seemed to me that every open mind must accept 
his conclusions; I accepted them; but you could go into the 
archives of almost any nation in the world and draw an in- 
nan that would be out of harmony with the argument that he 
made, 

The United States Bank was an institution of comparatively 
short life, and what life it had was a stormy and political one; 
and the conditions of those days were so radically different, and 
the purpose of the bank was so radically different, that there 
can be no parallel or fait comparison instituted between what 
happened then and what is now proposed. 

I have given to the Senate my reasons for believing that as 
between a measure which authorizes the Government to enter 
directly into commerce with such of its naval ships as are not 
needed in the Naval Establishment and this proposal, the ship- 
ping combination would prefer the latter. I have gone into it 
fully, and I have shown you why you are preparing an instru- 
ment that will be used by the very forces that you are endeavor- 
ing to overcome. While it is a mere conjecture, of course, I do 
not hesitate to say that the shipping combination or force in 
this and other countries would give, if there has to be any legis- 
lation at all—and I frankly say that they would rather have 
none; that is perfectly obvious—but if there must be legislation 
that invokes governmental activity, they would give millions of 
dollars to have the Democratic bill rather than the bill which 
I have proposed, for there is no crevice in my substitute through 
which influences of the sort which I have tried to describe could 
enter. I have not heard yet any good reason for entering into 
partnership with those who may be in harmony with the purpose 
of the Government or may be out of harmony with it, or with 
those who are the bitter opponents of the policy which the Gov- 
ernment is trying to execute. 

Mr. President, there is another reason for the elimination of 
the corporation. What I have said up to this time has been 
ene against allowing minority stockholders in the corpora- 

on. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, in view of what the Sena- 
tor has just said as indicating his belief that the shipping inter- 
wa 3 this bill rather than the one Which he has pre- 
Sen |- 

Mr. CUMMINS. I would think so. 

Mr. POMERENE. Well, what I was going to ask the Sena- 
tor was this: Can the Senator point out a single shipping inter- 
est, great or small, that has indicated any prejudice in favor of 
this bill or any shipping interest that has even suggested that, 
as between these two measures, it would favor the so-called 
Fletcher substitute to that offered by the Senator himself? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I have no intimacy with these interests. All 
the information about them seems to come from a few Senators. 
I never heard anyone who is interested in shipping say a word 
about either measure. I have never received any communica- 
tion, with regard to either measure, from anyone connected with 
shipping in any form. I am reasoning as a man of observation. 
I know—and the Senator from Ohio knows—what is good for 
the combination and what is bad for it. He knows that just as 
well as anyone else. He is a man of trained experience, and 
the very moment a proposal. is made affecting industrial or 
transportation systems he knows whether it can be availed of 
by monopoly and by combinations or whether it is protected 
against both. It is not necessary for me to go into conference 
with the Shipping Trust in order to know which one of these 
measures will be best adapted to carry out its purpose. 

But, sir, even if the bill were so amended as to require the 
Government to take all the stock, so that the corporation would 
become really a governmental arm or a function without the 
disturbance or interference of divers minority interests, I 
would still be opposed to the intervention of a corporation at 
all. There is no reason for it; it is full of danger, and it 
can not be as effective as though the Government were to oper- 
ate directly, and I will show you why. 

Mr. President, this bill has been argued upon the theory that 
we were creating a corporation with $10,000,000 of capital and 
giving it a credit of $30,000,000, and that all that was involved 
in the subject was $40,000,000, with the possibility that the 
capital stock might be increased so that the entire investment 
of the Government would be $20,000,000 as a part of the capital. 
I wonder if it has been observed that we are proposing to create 
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a corporation without any limitation at all. Instead of being 
able to buy $30,000,000 worth of ships from the Government, as 
is proposed here, with an end of its purchasing capacity, this 
corporation, if it has credit enough, is authorized to buy $500,- 
000,000 worth of ships. Will that be disputed? There is no 
limitation whatever. If its full power is exercised, it will have 
a capital of $20,000,000. The Government gives it a credit of 
$30,000,000; that is, it sells the corporation ships to the extent 
of $30,000,000 and takes its bonds for the purchase price. Then 
the corporation has a debt outstanding of $30,000,000 to the 
Goyernment, and it has a capital of $20,000,000; but it can go 
into the market and buy or build—because its power to build 
is just as broad as its power to buy—it can go into the market 
and buy or build ships to an unlimited extent. It is confined 
only by its credit. 

Does the Senator from Ohio or does the Senator from Florida 
think that it is wise to put into the field of business a corpo- 
ration, of which the Government is the controlling or majority 
stockholder, without any limitation at all upon its right to use 
the governmental power? What would the Senator from Ohio 
say if it were proposed here to give to some person the right 
to inyolve the credit of the United States to an unlimited extent? 
Suppose it» were suggested to give even the President of the 
United States the right to issue bonds to any amount he might 
think necessary for the good of the people of this country—an 
absurd and preposterous proposition; and yet that is just what 
you are doing in this bill. This corporation can buy all the 
ships in the world if the people who own the ships are willing 
to trust the corporation for the purchase price. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, does it not occur to the 
Senator that that is a pretty big “if”? 

Mr. CUMMINS. Oh, Mr. President, that is just the diffi- 
culty with the Senator from Ohio. He seems to be indifferent 
with regard to the power that he gives to or bestows upon this 
board. It may be a good board, composed of honest men. I 
have no doubt about that; but when did the Senator from Ohio 


reverse his political doctrine? When did he become so violent’ 


a radical and so extreme a consolidationist as to be willing to 
place all the power that can be gathered into any government 
in the hands of one man or five men without any restriction 
whatsoever? It is a conversion on the part of the Senator from 
Ohio, and I am sorry to see it. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr, President, I do not know that I have 
changed my political faith in the least, but I am not in the 
habit of “seeing things at night.” 

Mr. CUMMINS. “Seeing things?” I did not quite catch 
that. Undoubtedly it was some very wise and witty suggestion, 
but I did not quite catch it. I have no doubt that if this were a 
Republican administration, and if a Republican President were 
authorized to appoint the members of this board, and a Repub- 
lican President had selected the two Cabinet members, the 
Senator from Ohio would see more force in the suggestion I 
have made than he now does. I do not ask him to escape from 
the bond of the caucus, of course. I understand the binding 
effect of that solemn obligation. I know very well that I am 
speaking to men whose intellects are bound just as securely and 
as permanently, so far as this measure is concerned, as would 
be their hands if manacles had been clasped upon their wrists. 
I understand that. There is no possibility of convincing any- 
body of anything here with regard to this bill. I am sorry 
for it. 

That leads me to say all that I have to say with regard to the 
asserted obstruction upon this side of the Chamber. I have no 
sympathy with a so-called filibuster. I was opposed to it when 
our Democratic friends filibustered for three months against 
the confirmation of appointments during the last Congress. It 
was indefensible. I do not like it now. The only possible 
justification for an effort on the part of a minority, after a full 
and fair and free expression of opinion, and after argument is 
reasonably exhausted, lies in the belief that we have before 
us a measure that originated in an executive office, and not in 
the legislative or law-making branch of the Government; that it 
became possible because it was ratified by two-thirds of the 
Democratic Members of the Senate in caucus, who sealed the 
obligation which many of you feel toward the Chief Executive, 
and imposed his will and the caucus order upon a reluctant, 
dissatisfied minority of your organization. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President—— 

Mr. CUMMINS. I yield to the Senator from New Hampshire 
for a question. 

Mr. GALLINGER. The Senator quite startles me, as a lay- 
man, when he asserts that this bill gives unlimited authority 
to the shipping board to purchase and build ships ad libitum. 
The Senator has given one reason why the filibuster has some 
justification. If what the Senator asserts with reference to 


the powers of this board be true—and I assume it to be true 
unless the bill were changed in that respect, would not that be 
a pretty strong justification for using every means in our power 
to prevent its enactment into law? 

Mr. CUMMINS. It would be a very strong provocation, 
Mr. President; but my training leads me to believe that where 
there can be fair and free discussion in a legislative body, when 
the discussion is ended the majority ought to rule, even though 
in ruling it overturns a vital principle of government. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President—— 

Mr. CUMMINS. I yield to the Senator for a question. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Just one further question. Inasmuch as 
the debate which has been considered by our Democratic friends 
as being unnecessarily long has resulted in changing this bill 
four times, and we now have before us an entirely different 
bill from that which we had before us when we commenced, 
is there not some justification in that prolonged debate? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I think where I possibly disagree with the 
Senator from New Hampshire is in this respect: A very large 
part of this discussion ought not to be characterized as a 
filibuster. It has not been a filibuster. I suppose some speeches 
have been made that were longer than they otherwise would 
have been or possibly ought to have been, but it is the action 
of the Executive and the action of the caucus, precluding fair 
discussion and enabling a minority of the Senate to control its 
legislation, that provokes, and always will provoke, just such 
delay as has been witnessed in the consideration of this bill. 
This country never will see the end of filibustering until its 
legislative bodies enter upon the consideration of any question 
free and untrammeled, until they enter upon the consideration 
of a measure at liberty at the close of the discussion to do 
what their judgment and their conscience direct them to do. 


The very moment a caucus is interposed, so that a minority of 


a body actuated or directed by the Executive head of the Gov- 
ernment can determine legislation, you will always find re- 
bellion. Men have always rebelled and revolted against that 
sort of procedure and they always will. 

This bill should not have come into the Senate as a party 
measure. There is not a party principle involved in it. There 
is nothing here upon which any political party has ever de- 
clared save as parties have declared for the building up of a 
merchant marine in a certain method. But the subject is not 
partisan. It ought not to be partisan. It is a high assumption, 
a bold audacity, for the President of the United States to under- 
take to make it a partisan measure. If he—I do not know; I 
am only reiterating what I have heard here day after day and 
hour after hour—if he so far forgets his constitutional duty as 
to bring to bear an unauthorized influence upon the legislative 
power, the Senate and the House ought to be strong enough and 
independent enough not only to resist but to protest against it. 
If the bill had come in the proper way, first as representing the 
sentiment or view of a majority of the members of the Com- 
mittee on Commerce, and then being open for debate, ana all 
of us had felt that every argument made here for or against it, 
for amendment of it, for elision from and addition to it, would 
be duly weighed and considered, there would have been no de- 
lay; and I am sure that long ago there would have been a vote 
which would have registered the real judgment of a majority 
of the Members of this body. Until we are willing to proceed in 
that way, the spectacles that we have witnessed, the unhappy 
scenes of the last few days, will be repeated from time to time. 

But I renew the statement which seemed to astonish the 
Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. GALLINGER], and which I 
have not heard mentioned by any Senator so far, that we are 
organizing a corporation to enter into a certain business with- 
out any limitation whatever on its authority. Its operations will 
be limited only by the trust and credit the people are willing to 
repose in it; and, as I said a moment ago, it can build all the 
ships it wants to build, if it costs us $100,000,000 or $500,000,000, 
or buy all the ships it wants to buy, no matter how much might 
ultimately be invested in the enterprise. 

I wonder if that is what was intended by the Secretary of 
the Treasury and by the acting chairman of the Committee on 
Commerce? I wonder if they intended to intrust the five men— 
two of them the mere hands of the President and part of his 
Cabinet and three others holding a more or less stable tenure 
of office—with power to pledge the credit of the United States 
to any extent whatsoever? 

Mark you, in ordinary cases there might be some limitation 
in the mere fact that the capital of the corporation is only 
$10,000,000, or something like that. That might be some limita- 
tion ordinarily, but it would be no limitation with respect to 
this corporation, for there is no man in the world, there is no 
country in the world, that would not give to this corporation 
any credit that it desired to ask. With the Government as the 
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owner of a majority of its stock, recognized all over the world 
as a governmental corporation, what the corporation does the 
Government does; and even though the work of the corporation 
entails no legal obligation upon the Government, we could not 
with honor refuse to discharge the obligations of the corpora- 
tion, the officers of which and the trustees of which had been 
elected through the shipping board. 

I wonder if it is the view of our Democratic friends that we 
ought to allow any such corporation to embark upon the troubled 
seas of commerce? I can not imagine it. Suppose Congress 
were asked to come down here once a year and say: “ We will 
give to a certain number of men five or six or seven, a billion, 
dollars, and we ask them with that money to run the Govern- 
ment for the next year, We prescribe no rules; we impose no 
guide and no standard upon them. Here is the billion dollars; 
discharge the obligations of the Government; and if that is not 
enough, borrow all that you think the Government ought to 
have.” That is an exaggeration, of course, but it illustrates the 
danger of the precedent that we are now establishing. 

Why is any Senator willing to create an instrumentality of 
that kind with the power that I have suggested? It is not 
enough to say that in all probability it will not be done. That 
ean be said about every law. If that is a sufficient answer, we 
need not be careful about the provisions of any law. If that 
is a sufficient answer, we should put no restriction upon any 
man who occupies a public office. We should say to every post- 
master that he can charge a cent or 2 cents or 10 cents per 
letter if he wants to do it, or we might say it to the Postmaster 
General, if you go up higher in the scale of officers. That is 
not consistent with the principles of free government. It is 
not in harmony with the progressive thought of this age. 

I want to remind some of my friends who are the very em- 
bodiments of progressivism in the United States, who have 
been distinguished in the movement which, I think, has car- 
ried civilization to a higher point than it ever before attained, 
that this measure, instead of being progressive, as I remarked 
the other day, is medieval in its character; it is arbitrary, 
tyrannical, irresponsible in its make-up. So far from carrying 
the Government forward to a larger field of operations in 
order to do justice everywhere, this is simply committing the 
helpless and the weak to the unguided and unlimited and undi- 
rected will of a few men. 

Not long ago, when we were arguing the bill which created a 
trade commission, I was for that bill. If I had gone into a 
Republican caucus—if I had done as you people do—there 
would have been a majority in the Republican caucus against 
it; but there was no Republican caucus upon it. However, if 
the Republican Party had followed the practice of our friends 
the Democrats, I would not have been at liberty, I suppose, to 
have been for that measure. It was an administration meas- 
ure, too. But when I find a thing good I am for it. I may 
not always be right in my judgment, but I am free in my 
actions. 

When we were considering the trade-commission bill there 
were some very eloquent speeches made on the Democratic 
side. I remember one made by the Senator from Colorado [Mr. 
THoMmas], I remember many made by the junior Senator from 
Missouri [Mr. REED], and possibly some others, in which the 
horror, the tyranny of the creation of a commission without 
any rule of law to guide it, direct it, or limit it were painted 
in most vivid colors. I am not sure but that my friend the 
Senator from Ohio [Mr. PomereNe] was affected a little in the 
same way. We tried to give that commission a rule of law. It 
may have been a flexible one, although I thonght it sufficiently 
certain. But what do the same Senators propose to do now? 
They propose to create a commission with powers of unlimited 
indebtedness, with powers of unlimited governmental opera- 
tion, and there is not a suggestion in this bill from the begin- 
ning to the end with respect to the manner in which the powers 
which we devolve upon them shall be exercised—not one word. 
There is no student of this measure who can point out the least 
indication of the manner in which this corporation is to be 
managed. I challenge my Democratic friends to indicate a 
single guidepost from the beginning to the end where it is to 
begin and where it is to end, how much capital it shall use, 
how it shall use it, what rate shall be charged 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Iowa yield 
to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I yield—— 

Mr. POMERENE. The Senator has several times made a 
statement that the power—— 

Mr. CUMMINS. I yield for a question. 

Mr. POMERENE. I am going to ask a question. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Then he may ask his question. 


Mr. POMERENE. The Senator has several times made the 
statement that there is a power of unlimited indebtedness in 
the bill; that the power of incurring unlimited indebtedness 
was placed upon this corporation. I would like to know what 
provision there is in the bill upon which the Senator bases 
that statement? 

Mr. CUMMINS. The Senator from Ohio, I hope, is familiar 
with the bill? 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, I think I am, and that is 
just the reason why I ask. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I am going to assume that you are familiar 
with the bill. We create a corporation under the laws of the 
District of Columbia with a capital of $20,000,000 or about 
that; that is, that may be its capital 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia: Ten million dollars, with the power 
of increasing. 

Mr. CUMMINS. So that the Government part of it shall 
not exceed $10,000,000 of the increase. That corporation is 
organized to buy, build, and operate ships. That corporation 
has all the power to incur indebtedness that an individual has, 
unless it is limited in the law which creates it. I now ask the 
Senator from Ohio to point ont the limitation in the law. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, in the first place, this cor- 
poration is to have an initial capital stock of not over $10,000,000. 
Mr. CUMMINS. That has nothing to do with the question. 

Mr. POMERENE. If the Senator will wait a moment, I will 
get to the point. 

Mr. CUMMINS, I ought not to have asked the Senator from 
Ohio to do that, unless I understood 

Mr. POMERENE. Very well; I will do it in my own time. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I am quite willing to have the Senator ask 
the question. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The Chair will preserve the right 
of —_ Senator an Towa to the floor. 

r. CUMMINS. Then I shail be ve lad if the Senato: 
from Ohio will continue. ede ee 

Mr. POMERENE. So that the initial capital stock is $10,- 
000,000, in which the Government is compelled to own 51 per 
cent. In section 2 there is this provision: 

The shipping board, with the a: 
to or . — an inerease of e 8 tee aa 
the interests of the corporation may require, but without authority of 
Sete abel a0 creed $16,000,500 matther chal th re aria ot Shock 
held by the United States at any time be less than 5! per cent, syek 

So it clearly appears that without the authority of Congress 
the capital stock can not be in excess of $20,000,000, and at least 
51 per cent of this shall be held by the Government. 

On page 3 there is this paragraph: 

The powers of said corporation shall 1 
act and to such as are — — taste, F 

That is, incident to a corporation of $20,000,000. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Oh, no. 

Mr. POMERENE. There is another paragraph which pro- 
vides for the sale of certain vessels for bonds, and the shipping 
board is limited as to what shall be done with these bonds: 


Sec. 4. That the shi g board is authorized to transfer the vessels 
or constructed as herein provided to such corporation, — 
such 8 shall issue to the er 


pin 
upon such vessels thus transferred and upon all the propert; 
corporation: Provided, That the amount of bonds receiv by 
United States in Nee for such vessels shall not be less, at the then 
total amount expended by the United States in the 
pcan or construction of such vessels, an 
retary of the Treasury, in his discretion and with the sat yas — 
le e 


So when these vessels are sold bonds are received, and when 
these bonds are sold the proceeds therefrom must go back into 
the Treasury, and you have, therefore, a limitation of $20,- 
000,000 as the amount of stock which the Government may own. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, if I did not have the very 
highest opinion of the legal learning of the Senator from Ohio 
I would say he was trying to becloud this question. But I 
know he is not. He has fallen into an error. The fact that 
the capital of the corporation is limited to $20,000,000, practi- 
cally speaking, has nothing whatever to do with the objects of 
the corporation, the purposes of the corporation, which are to 
buy, build, and operate ships. Those are the objects of the 
corporation, and it does not make any difference how much the 
capital stock is. It is only a question whether people having 
ships or who desire to work on ships in construction are willing 
to trust the corporation. 

Now, the United States has said we will trust this corporation 
to the extent of $30,000,000 by buying ships of that value and 
transferring them to the corporation and taking the note of 
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the corporation for the purchase price; but the corporation can 
become indebted in any amount unless it be limited by the act 
which creates it. If the Senator from Ohio can find anything 
of that kind in the act under which the organization is made he 
will have been able to discover what I have not. I say that this 
corporation has the legal capacity of becoming indebted in any 
amount. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. That anybody will credit it with. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Of course it would not have the money, but 
if anybody was willing to give it credit, then it could buy all 
the ships in the world if it wanted to do so. 

Let us see whether anybody would credit it. If it were purely 
a private corporation, I would say there was not much danger 
of anybody extending a credit of millions and millions of dollars 
to it, but it is not or will not be in the popular esteem a private 
corporation, The Government is a stockholder. Officers of 
the Government will control and will operate the corporation. 
I repeat, there is not a man with a ship in the world or a coun- 
try with a ship in all the earth that would not be willing to 
trust this corporation upon the faith of the fact that the 
United States is the majority stockholder in it. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President—— 

Mr. CUMMINS. I yield to the Senator from Georgia. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Is not this, however, true: The Gov- 
ernment or the shipping board is authorized to spend $30,000,000 
in the purchase of vessels and turn those vessels over to this 
corporation. When the Government does so, it requires the 
corporation to execute a first-mortgage bond or bonds, secured 
by a first mortgage to the Government, to secure the entire 
amount which the Government is going to furnish. Does not 
this suggest to the entire public that the limit of the Govern- 
ment's interest is to be the capital stock which it pays in, and 
that outside of that the Government intends to treat this like 
any other corporation, and is not this shown to the public by 
the Government requiring bonds secured by a first mortgage for 
the $30,000,000? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I do not draw that inference. The Govern- 
ment when it sells the ships to the corporation takes the note 
of the corporation. That nete is secured and made a lien upon 
the ships that are sold. But suppose the corporation proposes 
to buy German or English ships, it could give Germany or Eng- 
land a first lien just as it will give the Government of the 
United States a first lien upon the ships that it buys from our 
Government. No, Mr. President. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Will the Senator allow me? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I yield to the Senator for a question. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. My only reason for asking the ques- 
tion is that I would not like, if the bill were passed, for the 
senatorial construction to attach that the Government was going 
to assume responsibility for any indebtedness the company made, 
because I would object myself most seriously to its spreading 
out and making additional purchases for which the Government 
was to be in any way responsible. 

Mr. CUMMINS, If the Senator from Georgia does object to 
that course, he ought to make his objection now in order to 
make it effectual. We are using this corporation as an instru- 
ment of the Government, and honor will require that we dis- 
charge any obligations. which the corporation incurs. There is 
not an American anywhere who would not resent the repudia- 
tion of an obligation of the corporation. Let us restrict and 
limit it now or let us not employ it at all. It is only an instru- 
ment of danger. It is only a source of scandal. It never can 
accomplish any good, and we are abdicating what we ought to 
do and transferring the authority to five absolutely irrespon- 
sible men, because they are irresponsible, not for want of char- 
acter, but they are irresponsible because we have not told them 
and do not propose to tell them what to do or how to do it. 

Mr. President, I have in my mind to review the circumstances 
under which this bill was brought before us. There are a great 
many other things that we ought to be doing rather than 
spending our time upon this bill. Just think of it, last session 
there were three branches of the President’s program. One 
was the Trade Commission bill. One was the Clayton bill. 
The other was the Rayburn bill, or the railroad securities bill. 
The House passed them all. They came here, were referred to 
the proper committees, and we passed two of them. The Com- 
mittee on Interstate Commerce spent two months perfecting the 
bill to regulate railroad securities in order to see to it that in 
the future the markets of this country should not be crowded 
and overcrowded and flooded with baseless and worthless stocks 
and bonds issued by railroad companies. 

We have just seen some evidence as to whether it is worth 
while to protect our people against such financial crimes. We 
have just had the railroad rates in this country advanced in 
order to make good in the markets of the country these over- 


issues of stocks and bonds. The President very wisely—and I 
intend before the consideration of this bill is over to call at- 
tention to it—the President very wisely brought that to the 
attention of Congress, and we presented a bill here. But sud- 
denly, somewhat contemporaneously with the visit of certain 
great people to Washington, that bill, although reported by the 
Interstate Commerce Committee, and although a_part of the 
President's program, was, as I have been informed, through his 
influence put into the discard, and there it lies now in the 
wastebasket of legislative activities. Why do we not do some- 
thing with that bill? It contained a provision, too, which would 
have been of infinite advantage to the people of this country, 
who are now every day being deprived of their just rights when 
their property, especially the live stock of the farmers of the 
country, is injured or destroyed upon a railroad, by the limita- 
tions which the transportation companies have put upon the 
recovery of damages. 

We can not get consideration for such things, but we can get 
consideration for a measure like this, which, in my judgment, 
is simply an invitation to the shipping combinations and trusts 
of the world to enter partnership with the United States in 
order that our interference may be as little inconvenient as 
possible. 

Mr. President, I shall take occasion at some other time to 
comment upon some of the details of the substitute I have 
offered. I earnestly hope that it will be adopted, and I sincerely 
believe that it will be vastly more effective in bringing to the 
people of the country some relief from a situation which I de- 
plore as much as my friends upon the other side can than the 
measure now before us. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, it seems to me that somebody 
ought to call attention to the fact that what has been going on 
in the Senate for the last few weeks illustrates, as I have said 
on occasions before, the necessity of this body adopting some 
rule by which in an orderly and fair way debate may auto- 
matically come to an end, so that we may automatically reach 
a time in the consideration of every bill when a majority in favor 
of a bill or resolution will have the right to see it passed by 
this body. 

I have said before, and I repeat now, that I am not complain- 
ing or finding fault with any Senator for doing that which the 
rules give him the right to do, and one of these things is the 
right to filibuster. 

The Senator from Mississippi [Mr. WILIAxts] the other day 
outlined what, in his judgment, would be a sufficient reason for 
a filibuster. He satisfied his mind, and perhaps the minds of 
others, that in the instances he gave a filibuster would be justi- 
fied. The trouble is, Mr. President, that the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi sets-up a standard for himself and says if a measure 
comes within its limits a filibuster is a patriotic and a good 
thing, but if it does not come within its limits, then a filibuster 
is unpatriotic and a very bad thing. Some other Senator will 
outline what to him is a sufficient reason for a Senator to en- 
gage in a filibuster, and the two outlines will vary and be 
as far apart as the rising and the setting sun. Thus it is 
that each man outlines for himself what he considers a suffi- 
cient justification for engaging in a filibuster, and that is proper 
under the rules of the Senate. The man who outlines for him- 
self, and who is the judge of his own conduct as to when he will 
engage in a filibuster, must, if he be fair, concede to every 
other man the same privilege, even though the grounds that 
he may give may be vastly different. 

It seems to me it leads us to the inevitable conclusion that 
whenever a Senator or a number of Senators, under the rules of 
the Senate, consider that a filibuster against a proposition is 
proper and are willing to assume the responsibility, then they 
have an honorable right to engage in it under the rules of the 
Piste and, so far as I am able to see, can not be censured 

or it. 

Why, Mr. President, these filibusters are increasing. Years 
ago they happened very seldom. They happen now at every 
session, and, in a small degree, they happen on nearly every 
important bill that passes this body. As a rule, we see an 
endurance test for a limited length of time when we come to a 
culmination of the consideration of almost every important bill 
that passes the Senate. 

We boast of the fact that this is a body where unlimited 
debate takes place, and yet unlimited debate is one of the first 
instrumentalities of a filibuster. I would not desire to limit, 
except within reasonable bounds, the right of any Senator to 
participate in debate or to offer amendments and to discuss 
them. I have been criticized because I have advocated what 
is technically known as a cloture rule in the Senate, because it 


has been said that when I was a Member of the House of Rep- 
resentatives I opposed such a rule. The fact is that the House 
of Representatives represents one extreme in legislation, where 
a gag rule is sometimes invoked that prevents debate, amend- 
ments, consideration, and deliberation, while the Senate rep- 
resents the other extreme, where the length of debate and 
consideration and deliberation is limited only by the number of 
men who can participate in it, engage in it, and keep it up. 

It seems to me that it is a sad commentary on this body that 
we can not reach a conclusion on any bill of any particular im- 
portance as to which there is considerable disagreement without, 
before concluding it, we must have a test of physical strength. 
We must test the physical endurance of the Members to see how 
long they can stand punishment. Mr. President, to me that 
seems barbarous. It seems to me that is a relic of barbarism. 
Away back in ancient times when two men disputed they pro- 
vided by rule a regulation for a wage of battle. The strong 
overcame the weak, might prevailed, and the right was often 
crushed to earth. That is what a physical endurance test means 
anywhere, at.any place on earth. It does not mean that logic 
and reason will prevail in the decision of the question. It 
means brute force will prevail, right or wrong. 

The time was, even in this country years ago, when juries 
retired to deliberate on their verdict; that the judges would 
lock them up, without permitting them to eat or drink, until 
they had agreed upon a yerdict. Of course it would only be a 
matter of time until the weak would succumb; but was that 
any indication that justice prevailed in the case? Those 
things happily are all in the past with us now. The only place 
where they linger and remain is in what is supposed to be the 
greatest deliberative body in the world—the Senate of the 
United States. 

Why, Mr. President, what has happened in this particular 
filibuster on this particular bill? Let me say before I take that 
up that neither side of this Chamber, in my humble judgment, 
has any right to criticize the other on the question of a fili- 
buster. You will find just about as many filibusters conducted 
on the Democratic side as on the Republican side, the only dif- 
ference being that they are increasing in number now, because 
those who oppose legislation know under the rules how effective 
that method is. On this particular bill that has been before 
the Senate for several weeks I believe that both sides of the 
Chamber have been guilty of filibustering. First by the Re- 
publicans, and then one day it dawned upon the Democratic 
side that they did not have a sufficient number of votes to pass 
the bill, and it was necessary for them to filibuster to prevent 
a vote until absent Democratic Senators could be sent for. A 
filibuster is simply dilatory tactics, whether by talking or by 
dilatory motions, to prevent a vote on the main question. We 
saw all last week Democratic Senators in this Chamber talking 
against time. They were afraid to let the bill come to a vote 
lest it should be defeated. Having myself been in favor of 
the bill, with the amendments then proposed and now pending, 
I sympathized with that filibuster. I should not have hesitated, 
had it been necessary, to help take up some of the time to hold 
the Senate in statu quo until the absentees could be brought 
here. First, you waited for a Senator to return from North 
Carolina, where he was on account of sickness. 

When he came it was discovered that some one on this side 
had arrived who had not before been present. Then you needed 
the Senator from Nevada [Mr. NEwLANDS] and one from South 
Carolina, and you had to delay a vote until these absent Sena- 
tors got here. 

I mention this not in criticism; I think it was justifiable, but 
it was a filibuster, it was delaying the vote just the same, with 
the Members on this side then clamoring for a vote; and when 
enough Senators arrived so that side had a majority, this side 
again began filibustering. 

Mr. President, if to-night two, or perhaps three, Democratic 
Senators should have their near relatives taken suddenly ill or 
stricken by the hand of death, making it necessary for those 
Senators to absent themselves from the Senate, in the twinkling 
of an eye the filibuster would shift from this side of the Cham- 
ber to the other. Then opponents of the bill would be demand- 
ing a vote, and Democrats would again filibuster until absent 
Senators could return. 

I mention these things, Mr. President, frst, to show that, so 
long as the rules permit a filibuster, any Senator who wants to 
take the responsibility has an honest right to engage in it; and, 
second—and what I believe is more important than this legisla- 
tion and more important than any other legislation that we can 
pass—the rules of this body should be so amended that this 
kind of business can not continue indefinitely. We ought to 
make it impossible for either party or anybody to delay legisla- 
tion by filibustering. 
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Mr. President, we say we have no cloture; but a filibuster 
is a cloture; it is the most unreasonable cloture, the most illog- 
ical cloture, the most unfair cloture, the most inhuman cloture 
that any legislative body. can possibly adopt. I have given 
notice that I would introduce a proposition to amend the rules; 
and, as a matter of fact, this very filibuster, this continuous 
session of the Senate without any morning hour, has so far 
made it impossible for me, under the rules of the Senate, to 
formally offer the amendment to the rules of which I gave 
notice. I desire to read my proposed amendment to the rules 
now. It is a proposition to add a new rule, and it is as follows: 

It shall be in order during the morning hour to make a motion that 
any bill or resolution then on the calendar shall be considered under 
the terms of this rule. Such motion, when made, shall lie over one 
day and shall then be decided without debate. When it has been 
decided to consider a bill or resolution under this rule, the same shall 
first be considered in general debate, during which time no Senator, 
except by unanimous consent, shall be allowed to speak more than 
hours. At the close of general debate the bill or resolution shall be 
read for amendments, and on any amendment that may be offered no 
Senator, except by unanimous consent, shall speak for more than 15 
minutes: Provided, That any Senator who has not spoken for 3 hours 
in general debate shall, in addition to said 15 minutes, be allowed 
additional time, but in no case shall such additional time or times. 
including the time N such Senator in general debate, exceed in 
the aggregate 3 hours. en the bill is being read for amendment all 
debate shall be confined to the amendment which is then pending. 

Mr. President, that proposition is tentative. To my mind 3 
hours is a longer time than we ought to have for debate; but 
if it is not long enough, make it longer. If 15 minutes is not 
time enough to debate each amendment, make it more; but why 
not adopt some rule that shall apply to all bills, that auto- 
matically will in the end bring the Senate to a vote on the 
main proposition so that the majority shall have the right to 
enact their will into law? I believe this rule would do the 
business. It would bring us automatically to a time when the 
end of debate would bring a final vote. It would end not by 
brute force prevailing, but action coming from the application 
of the aggregated logic and wisdom of the entire Senate. 

Mr. President, did it ever occur to you that these filibusters, 
these tests of physical strength, that run along one night after 
another are really ludicrous? They would be really foolish if 
it were not for the fact that their consequences are sometimes 
serious and that they are engaged in by serious men. 

I was brought up here the other night by the Sergeant at 
Arms a little after 12 o’clock—perhaps about 1 o'clock. I found 
a Senator speaking, four or five Republican Senators sitting 
around on this side of the Chamber, most of them dozing in 
their chairs, and just a solitary, lone Democrat on the other side. 
That was the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. MARTINE]. What 
a foolish spectacle for the United States Senate. If it occurred 
anywhere else, the participants would have been taken before a 
board of insanity commissioners, but since it happened in the 
Senate, it is supposed to be an exhibition of statesmanship. 
And yet the Senate was in session; the Rxconů showed, if you 
would examine it, that a quorum of the Senate was present; and 
we were going through the necessary rules and regulations to 
bring about a cloture of this body, no one listening, no one car- 
ing what was said, either by those who were present or by those 
talking, except to kill the time—and, incidentally, kill the Mem- 
bers as well. It does not seem to me that in this civilized age 
the Senate of the United States ought to engage in that kind of 
a farce. 

Now, Mr. President, I want to say a word further about this 
particular filibuster; and I do not see why we should not call it 
a filibuster. I have no part in it. I have no sympathy with it. 
I regret exceedingly that it is now proceeding. We must all 
recognize, however, that our ancient and much revered rules 
permit it. 

What is the condition? We have been in session more than 
two days and two nights continuously. We have been in ses- 
sion lacking 15 minutes of 56 hours without any let-up. Will 
any man contend that human beings in continuous session that 
long are capable men, and are able to do the best that their 
ordinary energies and abilities would enable them to do for the 
country? Can we, at such a time as this, expect good legis- 
lation? Can men engaged continuously in one session for that 
length of time still retain all their mental faculties? 

Why, Mr. President, I do not know what day of the month it 
is; I do not know what day of the week it is; but I know it 
is in the month of February, and that it is not very long until 
the 4th of March. I know and you know, Mr. President; every 
Senator here knows, and God knows, that when about one-half 
of the Senate of the United States are engaged in a filibuster 
under its present rules, and the time is as short as it is until 
the 4th of March, they will be able to conduct that filibuster 
up to the 4th of March. 

I do not believe there is anybody here who doubts their 
ability to do that. Why not admit it? If that be true, then 
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this bill must fail unless it is passed in an extra session. Mr. 
President, I am in favor of this bill, and with the proposed 
amendments now pending I would vote for it now if I could, or 
at any other time at which I could get permission. I should like 
to see it amended in some other particulars. When it gets back, 
if it ever does, and an opportunity ever presents itself, I am 
going to vote for some of those amendments; but the success 
of those amendments is not necessary for me to vote for the 
bill. I have long favored something of this kind. I am in favor 
of it, not as an emergency measure, but as a permanent policy 
of the Government of the United States. But, Mr. President, 
if the rules of the Senate do not and will not permit us to 
pass it until the 4th of March, I can not for the life of me see 
anything to be gained by wasting all the time between now and 
the 4th of March, and subjecting ourselves to the inconveniences 
that must necessarily follow from continuous sessions and from 
a continual filibuster. 

I understand upon reliable authority that it is already an- 
nounced from the White House, through one of the leading 
Democrats in Congress, that if this bill does not pass there will 
be a special session of Congress called immediately, or at least 
soon after the 4th of March. I think we have a right to as- 
sume that that is true. If we should continue this filibuster 
until the 4th of March, there would have to be an extra session, 
anyway, to pass the great supply bills to keep the Government 
going during the next fiscal year. I doubt very much whether 
even now we have sufficient time to pass these supply bills 
before that time; but if we go on and the filibuster continues 
we will reach the 4th of March with absolutely nothing done, 
and then will have to take up this bill at a special session, just 
the same as though we passed some other important legislation 
and let this go to a special session—to the same special session. 

So, in my judgment, there is nothing to be gained and much 
to be lost. There is some extremely important legislation on 
the calendar of the Senate, some of which has passed the House 
of Representatives, and only awaits the action of the Senate 
to make it law. There has been ordered out from the Commit- 
tee on Privileges and Elections a resolution to investigate the 
expenditure of money in senatorial primaries and campaigns 
during the last election and the last primaries. That report 
has not yet been made to the Senate, for the simple reason that 
this filibuster makes it impossible for the chairman of the 
committee to make a report, because with this filibuster going 
on there can be no morning hour. In my judgment that resolu- 
tion is even more important than this legislation, which I re- 
gard as important, and would bring more benefit to the country 
by bringing out the true facts, whatever they may be, in regard 
to the enormous expenditure of money made in attempts to get 
seats in this body. 

Mr. President, ón the calendar is a convict-labor bill. 
passed the House. It has been reported favorably from the 
committee here and is on the calendar. If it is not passed by 
the 4th of March, it is then dead. You will have to commence 
from the beginning to get it. 

The Senator from Iowa [Mr. Cummins] mentioned another 
bill—the bill that regulates the issuing of securities, stocks, and 
bonds by interstate railroads. That bill, a promise first made 
in the Democratic national platform, passed by the House of 
Representatives in an attempt to carry out that platform, recom- 
mended by the President of the United States in the same way, 
taken up for consideration by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mittee and considered by the committee for months, and re- 
ported to the Senate at the last session of Congress, must die. I 
suppose it would die anyway, because it is generally under- 
stood that the administration has changed and does not believe 
in the redemption of that part of its platform, and that it is 
not in favor of that bill. It is in the wastebasket. In my 
humble judgment it was more important than any other part 
of the President’s program. When we look at the New Haven, 
the Rock Island, and the Frisco systems of railroad and see 
what has happened in the way of loot and robbery it seems to 
me that we ought to take some action here to prevent a repeti- 
tion of that kind of thing. One of the objects of that bill is to 
prevent such things. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President—— 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield to the Senator for a question. 

Mr. REED. I want to ask the Senator from Nebraska to tell 
us what authority he has for that statement. 

Mr. NORRIS. Does the Senator doubt it? 

Mr. REED. I do not ask in a critical way, Mr. President. I 
Simply ask for information. 

Mr. NORRIS. What is the reason this bill stops all at once? 
Why is it? Why, after this bill has been reported by the 
Senate, has not anything further been done? The Senator 
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from Iowa [Mr. Cummins] said—and I think I have the same 
authority, although I did not get it quite as directly—that the 
instruction came from the President himself that nothing more 
should be done with that bill; and if it did not, why, when the 
President is able to carry anything else, has he laid down on the 
railroad securities bill? 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, the Senator has replied by ask- 
ing a question. The fact that a bill has not been considered in 
the Senate is no evidence whatever that the administration has 
sought to kill it or that the Democratic Party evades it. We 
have one great bill here before the Congress. It is in every, 
sense of the word an emergency bill—— 

Mr. NORRIS. Now, Mr. President—— : 

Mr. REED. And that bill—I am only going to interrupt the 
Senator for a moment further 

Mr. NORRIS. All right. 

Mr. REED. That bill we have been pushing, and we have 
had some very good aid in that respect from the Senator who 
has the floor, and with that out of the way much undoubtedly, 
could be accomplished. 

Mr. NORRIS. The Senator from Missouri does not believe 
that if we keep: that bill before the Senate we are going to get 
it out of the way before the 4th of March, does he? 

Mr. REED. I do not think it is possibly practical to do it 
now; but I think if this bill had not been obstructed, and the 
obstruction aided by the conspirators, there would have been 
a different situation. 

Mr. NORRIS. Oh, yes; I am referring to this bill. I mean 
the one before the Senate now. I do not believe anybody here 
will say that the President of the United States wants the 
railroad-securities bill passed at this session of Congress. If 
he had, we would have had it up long ago. 

Mr. CHILTON. Mr. President 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Nebraska 
yield to the Senator from West Virginia? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. CHILTON. Does not the Senator recall that the Clayton 
bill has a section in ft which meets all of the difficulties of 
which he has spoken in regard to the Frisco, the New Haven, 
and other roads, and makes the transaction of which he com- 
plains one involving a penal offense by confinement in the peni- 
tentiary? Probably that is one of the reasons why there is no 
need to pass the other bill. 

Mr. NORRIS. The Senator, of course, has his own opinion, 
and has a right to it. I do not believe the Clayton antitrust bill 
does anything of the kind. To my mind, it does not do any- 
thing. It is a makeshift, a delusion, a snare, and a fraud. I 
think it is only a shield for big business, while it lets the punish- 
ment go on for the little man; and I can get lots of authority 
over on that side for that statement, too. But we differ on that. 
There is no question on earth but that the command came 
from the White House to stop the railroad-securities bill and 
not go any further with it. And yet it was a platform pledge. 
The bill now before the Senate was not. 

Mr. President, I am not belittling this bill. I am just as 
earnestly in favor of legislation of this kind as any Senator 
on the other side, although perhaps for different reasons. I 
want to see something of this kind enacted; and when the 
special session comes, as it will, we can take up this bill and we 
can pass it. 

I want to suggest to my Democratic friends that the first 
thing on the program ought to be some rule like I have proposed. 
here or some similar rule by which we could regulste all bills 
that come before the Senate. I know that the rule which I have 
introduced probably can not become a law. It will have to have 
a Democratic name attached to it. But there will not be any 
trouble of that sort. It does not make any difference to me 
where it originates; if I believe it is good, I am going to sup- 
port it. We can enact this very bill just as quickly if we go on 
and pass some of these other measures as though we waste the 
time from now to the 4th of March in a useless and senseless 
filibuster, where we are absolutely helpless. 

That is my position. It does not seem to me that it is a part 
of wisdom for us to waste this time when these bills I have 
mentioned will be dead on the 4th of March. I have only men- 
tioned a few that are on this calendar. There is a large num- 
ber of others that I will not take up the time of the Senate to 
mention now. We are face to face with a condition brought on 
here by these rules of the Senate, with the 4th of March just 
ahead of us, where we are unable to enact legislation, espe- 
cially where there is practically one-half of the Senate opposed 
to it and a large part of that number engaged in a filibuster to 
prevent a vote. We are up against an impossibility. We ought 
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to do the best we can. We ought to take up some of these bills 
that are going to die and pass them before the 4th of March, 
and then at the special session pass this bill, together with any 
appropriation bills that we are unable to pass before March 4, 
and we. will get this bill through just as quickly and we will 
save the other things that I have mentioned and several others 
that I have not mentioned, besides saving ourselves. 

It seems to me, therefore, Mr. President, we might as well 
face the reality that every man must know exists. It seems 
to me the easiest thing in the world is to conduct a filibuster, 
with the large number of men engaged in it who are engaged 
in this, from now to the 4th of March. There may be some 
dead Senators along the way, but we might overlook that. 
However, we ought not to overlook the fact that when the 4th 
of March comes we will have nothing done, and the other way 
we will accomplish something. But when the extra session 
comes I am going to do all I can to get this bill enacted into 
law, and I will be glad to assist in every way I can. I only 
want to suggest—this is only my judgment, and I may be 
wrong—that when the extra session comes and you take up this 
bill again you ought to bring it before the Senate without 
any coercion, without any restraint, and without any caucus 
rule behind it. There are a good many men over here in favor 
of a great many, at least, of the principles enunciated in this 
bill. There are men—and it is perfectly natural that it should 
be so—who, when you make a bill partisan and in a secret 
caucus say “ We will vote down every amendment that a Repub- 
lican may offer "—it is natural, I say, that men should resent 
that kind of conduct and come into the Senate with an un- 
friendly feeling; men who ought to be with you; men who 
believe in many of the same things that you do, driven away by 
caucus action. 

I have tried in this case, Senators, not to let such a thing 
influence me. If it has, I have been unconscious of it. But I 
want to say that it has been humiliating to know that when I 
honestly and conscientiously favored some amendment and 
wanted to bring about the enactment of the fundamental prin- 
ciples that are in this bill, I had always to be told, The caucus 
will haye to pass on it first.” Members of this body—not one, 
but many—said, “I believe you are right on that proposition.” 
Many of them said “I think both the amendments you have 
suggested are right, but the caucus must pass on them first.” 

Why not let this bill come out like the Trade Commission 
bill? You have boasted of that bill all over the United States. 
It came out without a caucus rule. You got a good many votes 
on this side of the Chamber, and no man will honestly deny 
but that you got valuable assistance on this side of the 
Chamber, particularly from the Senator from Iowa [Mr. CUM- 
ans], who was an expert on the subject, and who, without 
casting any reflection upon any other Senator, knew at least 
as much about the subject as any other Member of this body. 
If you had made a caucus measure of it you would have driven 
him to the other side; that is inevitable. 

Now. Mr. President, I have said all I care to say. I am in 
earnest about it. I would be willing to come here night after 
night and keep this session up indefinitely if I knew that we 
could pass this bill by the 4th of March, But I do not believe 
there is a ghost of a show on earth to do it. There will not be 
such filibustering in the extra session, because the session will 
be unlimited. This filibuster is kept alive because they know 
that just a few days ahead of us is the time when the session 
must end. 

Mr. NEWLANDS and Mr. O’GORMAN addressed the Chair. 

Mr. O’GORMAN. Will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. NORRIS. I will yield to the Senator first, and then I 
will yield to the Senator from Nevada if he desires. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. I understood that the Senator had yielded 
the floor. I wish to take the floor at the close of his remarks. 

Mr. O'GORMAN. Mr. President 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield to the Senator from New York. 

Mr. O’'GORMAN. I move that the Senate adjourn until 12 
o'clock to-morrow. i 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from New York 
moves that the Senate adjourn. 

Mr. FLETCHER and Mr. KERN called for the yeas and nays, 
and they were ordered. 

The Secretary proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. THORNTON (when Mr, RAaNsDELL’s name was called). 
J desire to announce that the junior Senator from Louisiana 
{Mr. RaNnspett] is necessarily absent, and that he is paired 
with the junior Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. WEEKS]. 

Mr. WEEKS (when his name was called). On this vote and 


for the dey I.am paired with the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. 
Ttanspety].. I withhold mx vote. 


The roll call having been concluded, the result was an- 
nounced—yeas 48, nays 46, as follows: 


= YEAS—48. 
Bankhead Colt Kenyon Poindexter 
rah Crawford Lippitt Root 
Brady Cummins 
Brandegee Dillingham McCumber Smith, Mich. 
Bristow du Pont McLean moot 
Burleigh Fall Nelson Stephenson 
Burton Gallinger Norris Sterlin 
Camden of O'Gorman Sutherland 
Catron Gronna Oliver Townsend 
— 29 Hardwick Page Vardaman 
Clark, Wyo. Hitchcock Penrose Warren 
Clarke, Ark. ones Perkins Works 
NAYS—46. 
Ashurst La Follette Pomerene Smith, S. C. 
Bryan Lane Reed tone 
Chamberiain Lea, Tenn. Robinson Swanson 
Chilton Lee, Md Saulsbury Thomas 
Culberson Lewis Shafroth Thompson 
Fletcher Martin, Va. Sheppard Thornton 
Gore Martine, N. J. Shiel Tillman 
Hollis Myers Shively Walsh 
Hughes Newlands Simmons White 
James Overman Smith, Ariz. Williams 
Johnson Owen Smith, Ga. 
Kern Pittman Smith, Md. 
NOT VOTING—2. 
Ransdell Weeks 


So the motion was agreed to, and (at 6 o'clock and 10 min- 
utes p. m., Wednesday, February 10, 1915) the Senate adjourned 
ee Thursday, February 11, 1915, at 12 o'clock 
meridian. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Monpay, February 8, 1916. 


The House met at 11 o’clock a. m. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 

We lift up our hearts in gratitude to Thee, O God our Father, 
for all the great reforms which have come and which are com- 
ing under the influences of the higher civilization of our day 
which tends to bind the hearts of men into a common brother- 
hood. Especially do we thank Thee as American citizens for 
the gracious privilege vouchsafed to us by the Constitution of 
our Union, which removes all barriers, takes away all restric- 
tions, and permits us to worship Thee according to the dictates 
of conscience. Thus by the light of an open Bible, and united 
under one flag, help us to move forward to yet greater attain- 
ments under the leadership of Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 

The Journal of the proceedings of Saturday, February 6, and 
Sunday, February 7, 1915, was read and approved. 

THE PRIVATE CALENDAR. 


Mr. POU. Mr. Speaker, there is a portion of the Private 
Calendar which has never been called by unanimous consent. 
I would like to submit a request that on next Wednesday, at 
half past 5, the House stand in recess until 8 o'clock; that at 
8 o'clock the House resume its session, to continue not later 
than 11.30; and that bills on the Private Calendar only be con- 
sidered, beginning at the point where the call was concluded 
at the last meeting. I will also ask as a part of the request 
that bills be considered in the House as in Committee of the 
Whole. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from North Carolina asks 
unanimous consent that on next Wednesday the House at 
5.30 o'clock take a recess until 8 o’clock; that the session shall 
not extend beyond 11.30 o'clock, for the consideration of all 
bills on the Private Calendar which are not objected to, begin- 
ning where the call left off at the last session; that no other 
business shall be transacted; and that the bills be considered 
in the House as in Committee of the Whole. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

SUNDRY CIVIL. APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House 
resolve itself into Committee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union for the further consideration of the bill H. R. 
21318, the sundry civil appropriation bill. ’ 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Mr. Speaker, I hope that 
motion will not prevail. This is District day, and we have some 
important bills that ought to be passed. There is an abundance 
of time. 

The SPEAKER. 
privileged motion. 

The question was taken, and the Speaker announced that the 
noes seemed to have it. , s 


The gentleman from New York makes a 
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Mr, FITZGERALD. I make a point of order that no quorum 
is present. 
The SPEAKER. Evidently there is no quorum present. 
The Doorkeeper will close the doors, the Sergeant at Arms will 
notify the absentees, and the Clerk will call the roll. 
The question was taken; and there were—yeas 168, nays 106, 
not voting 149, as follows: 


Adair 
Alexander 
AL 


Brown, W. Va. 
Brumbaugh 
Buchanan, Tex. 
Burke, S. Dak. 
Burke, Wis. 
Butler 
Byrns, Tenn. 
Calder 
Callaway 
ampbell 


Derskem 


Dixon 


Abercrombie 
Adamson 
Aswell 
Barkley 
Barton 
Bell, Ga. 
Blackmon 
Brockson 
Broussard 
Browning 
Bryan 
Burgess 
Burnett 
Byrnes, S. C. 
Candler, Miss. 
Cantrill 
Caraway 
Carlin 
Carter 
cian mia: 

aypoo 
Collier 
Crisp 
Crosser 
alee t 

avenpor 
Dent 


Aiken 
Ainey 
Anthony 
Ashbrook 
Avis 
Bailey 
Barchfeld 
Bartholdt 
Bathrick 
Bell, Cal, 
Borland 
Bowdle 
Britten 
Brodbeck 
Browne, Wis. 
Bruckner 
Buchanan, III. 
Bulkley 
Burke, Pa. 
Cantor 
Carew 
Cart 


Cary 
Chandler, N. Y. 
Coady 
Connelly, Kans. 
Connolly; lowa 
Conry 
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YEAS—168. 
Falconer Igoe 
Fergusson Johnson, Utah 
Fitzgerald Johnson, Wash. 
FitzHenry Kabn 
Fordney Keating 
Foster Kennedy, Iowa 
Fowler Kettner 
Frear Kinkaid 
French Kirkpatrick 
Gallagher Knowland, J. R. 
Gard zone 
Gardner orb 
Garner La Follette 
Gill ngley 
Gillett Lenroot 
Goeke Lieb 
Good Lindbergh 
Gordon Lloyd 
Goulden McAndrews 
Graham, III. MeKenzie 
Gray Sir ee 
Green, lowa Mad 
Greene, Mass, Marans, Nebr. 
Greene, Vt. Mann 
Guernsey Mapes 
Hamilton, Mich. Martin 
Hamilton, N. Y, Miller 
Hamlin Mitchell 
Hau Mondell 
Hawley Morgan, Okla, 
Hayden Morrison 
Helgesen Moss, Ind. 
Helvering Moss, W. Va, 
Hensley Mot 
Hinds Neely, W. Va. 
Hinebaugh elson 
Houston Norton 
Howell Padgett 
Hoxworth Page, N. C. 
Hughes, W. Va. Paige, Mass. 
Hull Parker, N. J. 
Humphrey, Wash. Patten, N. Y. 
NAYS—106. 
Donovan Kitchin 
Doughton Lazaro 
Dupré Lee, Ga. 
Eagle Lee, Pa 
Edwards Hva 
Estopinal Linth 
Fields MeGiilienday 
Finle McKellar _ 
Flood, Va. MacDonald 
Floyd, Ark, Manahan 
Godwin, N. C. Moon 
8 Ark. Moore 
Greg: Mulkey 
Hardy Murdock 
Harrison Murray 
Helm Neeley, Kans, 
Henry O'Hair 
Hol'and Park 
Hughes, Ga. Post 
Humphreys, Miss. Quin 
Jacoway Ragsdale 
Johnson, Ky. Rayburn 
Johnson, S. C. ouse 
ones Saunders 
Kelly, Pa. Scott 
Kent Sims 
Key, Ohio Sisson 
NOT VOTING—149. 
Copley Goidfogle 
Dale Gorman 
Davis Graham, Pa. 
Deitrick Griest 
Difenderfer Griffin 
Donohoe Gudger 
Dooling Hamill 
Doremus Harris 
Driscoll Hart 
Drukker Hay 
Dunn Hayes 
Eagan Heflin 
Edmonds Hill 
Elder Hobson 
Fairchild Howard 
Faison Hulings 
Farr Keister 
Ferris Kelley, Mich. 
Fess Kennedy, Conn. 
Francis Kennedy, R. I. 
Gallivan Kiess, 
Garrett, Tenn, Kindel 
Garrett, Tex. Kreider 
George Lafferty 
Gerry Langham 
Gilmore L'Engle 
Gittins Lesher 
Glass Levy 


Patton, Pa. 
Phelan 


usse 
oe ridge 
Sells 


Shackleford 
Sherwood 
Smoot 


Sloa 
Smith, J. M. C. 

Smith, Minn. 
Smith, N. Y. 
Steenerson 
Stephens, Cal. 
Stephens. Nebr. 
Stevens, Minn, 
Stevens, N. H. 
Stone 
Stout 
Stringer 
Sutherland 
Taggart 
Talcott, N. I. 
Thacher 
Treadwa 
Underhill 
Underwood 
Volmer 
Volstead 
Wallin 
Whitacre 


Slayden 

Small 

Smith, Md, 
Smith, Tex. 
Stedman 
Stephens, Miss, 
Stephens, Tex, 
Tavlor, Ala. 
‘Laylor, Ark. 
Taylor, Colo. 
Ten Eyck 
‘Thompson, Okl 
Thompson, a. 
eee III. 
Vaughan 
Vinson 

Walker 
Walters 


Watkins 


Weaver 

Webb 

Whaley 

Wingo 
Withers 
Young, N. Dak, 


Lewis, Md. 
Pa. 


Logue 
Lonergan 
McClellan 
McGuire, Ola, 
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Reilly, Conn. Slem Taylor, N. Y. Williams 
Riordan Smith, Idaho Temple Wilson, Fla. 
Roberts, Mass. Smith, Saml. W. ‘Towner Wilson, N. X. 
Roberts, Nev. Sparkman Townsend Winslow 
Rothermel Stafford Tribble Woodruff 
Rupley Stanley Tuttle Woods 
Sabath Sumners Vare Young, Tex. 
Scully witzer Walsh 
Sherley Talbott, Md. Watson 
Shreve Tavenner White 

So the motion was agreed to. 

The Clerk announced the following pairs: 

On the yote: 

Mr. WIxstow (for) with Mr. TRIBBLE (against). 


Mr. 
nessee 

Mr. 

Mr. 


KENNEDY of Connecticut (for) with Mr. GARRETT of Ten- 
(against). 

Mauer (for) with Mr. WIIsoN of Florida (against). 
KENNEDY of Rhode Island (for) with Mr. Howann 


(against). 


Mr. 
Mr. 


Swirzer (for) with Mr. Hertin (against). 
Fess (for) with Mr. OLDFIELD (against). 


Until further notice: 


Mr. 


By 


GALLIVAN with Mr. Woops. 


. SABATH with Mr. WOODRUFF. 

. AIKEN with Mr. FAIRCHILD. 

. ASHBROOK with Mr. Dunn. 

. BUCHANAN of Illinois with Mr. COPLEY. 
. DALE with Mr. Roperts of Nevada. 


Ferris with Mr. McGuire of Oklahoma. 


. Baux with Mr. EDMONDS. 


Gerorce with Mr. DRUKKER, 


. BorLAND with Mr. AINEY. 


BRUCKNER with Mr. ANTHONY. 


. CANTOR with Mr. Avis. 


Carew with Mr. BARCHFELD. 


. Coapy with Mr. BARTHOLDT. 

. CONNELLY of Kansas with Mr. BELL of California. 
. CONNOLLY of Iowa with Mr, BRITTEN. 

. Dononoe with Mr. Burke of Pennsylvania. 

. Doorne with Mr. Browne of Wisconsin. 


Doremus with Mr. Davis. 


. Driscott with Mr. CARY. 

. EAGAN with Mr. CHANDLER of New York. 

. GARRETT of Tennessee with Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. 
. GOLDFOGLE with Mr. Farr. 


Gorman with Mr. Hayes. 
Grirrin with Mr. HULINGS. 
HaulLL with Mr. Grrest. 


. Harr with Mr. KEISTER. 


Hay with Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. 
LEsHER with Mr. Kress of Pennsylvania. 
Lewis of Maryland with Mr. Kremer. 
Loseck with Mr. LANGHAM. 


. MonTAcueE with Mr. Lewis of Pennsylvania. 
. Morcan of Louisiana with Mr. LINDQUIST. 
. OctesBy with Mr. MORIN. . 

. O'SHaunessy with Mr. J. I. NOLAN. 

. Pater with Mr. PORTER. 

. Price with Mr. PARKER of New York. 

. Retry of Connecticut with Mr. PETERS. 

. RrorpAN with Mr. Pnourx. 


Suertey with Mr. Ronzgrs of Massachusetts. 


. Scutty with Mr. SHREVE. 

. SPARKMAN with Mr. SAMUEL W. SMITH. 

. SUMNERS with Mr. RUPLEY. 

. TaLeott of Maryland with Mr. VARE. 

. Grass with Mr. SLEMP. 

. Youne of Texas with Mr. Smirn of Idaho. 


Watson with Mr. TEMPLE, 
Wurlaus with Mr. Towner. $ 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE, 
unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted as 


follows: 

To Mr. Warsox, indefinitely, on account of sickness. 

To Mr. Ferris, indefinitely, on account of illness. 

To Mr. GRIFFIN, indefinitely, on account of illness in his 
family. 


The 


The 
will u 


result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 


SUNDRY CIVIL APPROPRIATION BILL. 
SPEAKER. A quorum is present. The Doorkkeeper 
nlock the doors. In accordance with the motion just 


agreed to, the House resolves itself into the Committee of the 


Whole 


House on the state of the MTnion for the further consid- 


eration of the sundry civil appropriation bill (H. R. 21318). and 
the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Crisp] will take the chair. 


The 
of the 


CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will proceed with the reading 
bill. 
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The Clerk rend as follows: 

Greenwich, Conn., post office: For commencement, $50,000. 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word. On Saturday there was some discus- 
sion with reference to the item found in lines 3 and 4 of page 8, 
being an appropriation for the commencement of the building 
at Globe, Ariz., and in connection with that some reference 
was made to the appropriation for Greenwich, Conn., reading: 

Greenwich, Conn., post office: For commencement, $50,000. 


Which is the item just read by the Clerk. 

I do not think the matter was made clear by the explanation 
that was made by the chairman of the committee, Mr. FITZ- 
GERALD, the other day. I would like to ask the gentleman if he 
can inform us further in regard to the items that are in this 
bill for the commencement of public buildings where only 
$1,000 is appropriated, there being 36 such items. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Chairman, I requested the Supervis- 
ing Architect to prepare a statement in reference to the matter, 
which I will read. 

The statement referred to follows: 


od Mag ey ie for the public-building work are available imme- 
diately on the passage of the act. The estimates for ie art nonn 
for the public-building work contained in the pending sundry civil bill 
were based upon the period between March 4, 1915, by which date it 
was assumed the act would be approved, until June 30, 1916, by which 
date it was assumed the suc ing act would be approved. he esti- 
mates, therefore, cover a 16-month period. 

Work on the plans and specifications for buildings in prior public- 
building acts will occupy the attention of the office of the Supervising 
Architect until about July 1, 1915. Approximately, on that date work 
will be started upon the plans and specifications for the extensions 
and new buildings in the 1913 act. The first new buildings to be 
taken up will be those authorized in the 1913 act upon sites authorized 
in prior acts. Buildings are taken up in accordance with the chrono- 
logical order of the acquisition of the sites; therefore, a buildin 
authorized in the 1913 act upon a site authorized in the 1910 act wil 
take precedence over a building authorized in the 1913 act on a site 
authorized in the same act. 

The accompanying schedule gives the list of extensions in the 1913 
act and of new buildings in the 1913 act authorized to be erected upon 
sites authorized in prior acts. It contains 149 projects, and will repre- 
sent about two years’ work from the Ist of the coming July. he 
propan ‘for the balance of the buildings authorized in the 1913 act 

as not as yet been made up. This is for two reasons : First and fore- 
most, not all the sites authorized for these buildings have been 
acquired, so tbat the list could not be completed if it were to be com- 
menced; and, second, the commencement of work on this section of 
the 1913 act is at least two years off, and there is no immediate neces- 
sity of making up the program, Therefore, if any projects are not found 
in the accompanying list it is because they are in the program which 
will follow, and which, as stated, has not as yet been made up. 

Before the Fyrom of any building may be prepared it is necessary to 
obtain a careful survey, giving lines, grades, napas of sewers, etc., and 
in many cases it is necessary to supplement this survey by either dig- 
ging test pits or SEDE for test ia i in order to determine the 
character of the subsoil. These costs are incidental to the construction 
of the building and are chargeable to their limits. ‘Therefore in order 
to commence work on the plans of a building it is necessary to have an 
appropriation which will cover the cost of the survey and test pits. 
11 the preparation of the plans will not commence until toward the end 
of the period covered by the act, only sufficient money is necessary to 
pay for the cost of surveys, test pits, etc. If, however, the preparation 
of the plans commences toward the beginning of the period covered by 
the act, then there is required not only the money for the survey and 
test pits but a sufficient sum in addition to meet the costs of construction 
until the following bill is approved. 

The items at the head of the 1913 Ray ects, the plans for which will 
be started about July 1, 1915, are in the larger amounts, and, as stated, 
include sums which it is expected will be needed to pay to contractors 
on account of actual construction work in the period which will elapse 
until about June 30, 1916. The other amounts, in every case for a 
thousand dollars, are for pee for which the surveys will be required 
before June 30, 1916, and upon which work on the preliminary studies 
may be started, but for which there will be no expenses on account of 
construction until the 1917 act is approved. The 3 list, 
arranged numerically with the amounts in each case, will show that 
for the projects at the beginning of the list the larger amounts are re- 
quired, whereas for those at the end of the list only sufficient funds 
are estimated to start the preliminary work. 

Formerly it was the custom to estimate for nothing less than $15,000 
to $25,000. This resulted in appropriations largely in excess of cur- 
rent needs, and the practiee now is to estimate for $1,000 if nothing 
may be done on the project except the preliminary work ; that is to say, 
obtaining surveys, test pits, ete. Even at that, $1,000 is more than 
necessary, because this preliminary expense generally does not exceed 
$300 or $400. 


The practice of asking for appropriations of from $15,000 to 
$25,000 left the Government in this situation: Heretofore there 
has been appropriated about $20,000,000 in excess of what it 
has been possible for the Treasury Department to use, and of 
this $20,000,000 heretofore appropriated and available only 
about $8,000,000 can be expended in the period covered by this 


act. 
The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 
Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. I ask unanimous consent for 
an extension of five minutes. 


The CHAIRMAN. If there be no objection, the gentleman 


will be recognized for five minutes. 
There was no objection. = 
Mr. FITZGERALD. For this reason the Treasury has initi- 
ated the practice of asking for the sum of $1,000 instead of an 


appropriation of $15,000 or $20,000 or $25,000 for these build- 
ings upon which only the preliminary work is to be done. 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. à the state- 
ment made by the gentleman verifies the statement that I made 
when the matter was discussed on Saturday. This practice of 
appropriating $1,000 for the commencement of buildings is an 
innovation. It never has been done before. The fact is that 
out of the first appropriation that is made for the construction 
of a public building the cost of the plans, the specifications, and 
the survey is paid from the appropriation. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Not for the plans. 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. Well, the survey. My under- 
standing, though, is that it does include the cost of the plans. 
The practice heretofore has been to appropriate not less than 
from $15,000 to $30,000 in each case for the commencement of 
buildings authorized where the sites have been acquired, when 
during the fiscal year there would perhaps be no part of it used 
except such part as would be expended in the survey and sink- 
ing the test pits; and these buildings for which $1,000 is ap- 
propriated will be cared for in the next appropriation bill, 
which will appropriate the money in plenty of time to be used 
in paying the contractor in the next fiscal year; and I want to 
say to the gentleman, for the benefit of the House, that in these 
two cases, both authorized by the same act, the one at Globe, 
Ariz., to cost $100,000 and the one at Greenwich to cost $90,000, 
the reason that the appropriation at Greenwich is $50,000 and 
the appropriation at Globe only $1,000 is because the site at 
Greenwich was authorized in 1906, whereas the site at Globe, 
Ariz., was not authorized until 1908, 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Nineteen hundred and ten. 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. Nineteen hundred and eight 
they told me. Therefore the building will be upon the market at 
Greenwich several months in advance of the building at Globe, 
and for that reason it is necessary to provide money to pay the 
contractor on account of the construction. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Greenwich, Conn., is No. 8 in numerical 
order and Globe, Ariz., is 98, so that there is considerable dif- 
ference in the time when the plans will be reached. 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. And yet the buildings were 
authorized by the same act. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. By the same act; but the site was ac- 
quired so much earlier that the project got a number when the 
site was acquired. 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. This condition that obtains 
with respect to these two buildings explains as to other similar 
cases. Mr. Chairman, I withdraw the pro forma amendment. 

Mr. GOULDEN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last two words. The colloquy between the gentleman from 
South Dakota and the gentleman from New York, the chairman 
of the committee, has certainly explained some matters that I 
was at sea about on Saturday. The difference between author- 
ization and ownership of sites is perfectly clear now. While 
we have made the break in the reading of the bill I desire to 
ask the chairman one or two questions. I see on page 63 of the 
hearings in Mr. Wetmore’s testimony something about which 
I desire to interrogate the gentleman from New York. Mr. 
Wetmore is the executive officer of the Supervising Architect's 
Office. In speaking about the $21,000,000 which seems to be 
on hand, having previously been appropriated, he says, near 
the bottom of the page: 

It looks as though we ought not to have balances on our books so 
far in excess of our needs. The idea was to clean up those balances, 
so that we could start another year and estimate specifically on what 
we will need from time to time. 

I would like to ask the gentleman from New York if there 
is any explanation different from that given by Mr. Wetmore, 
that we really do not need to have those large balances, and 
therefore that the appropriations, perhaps, could be cut down 
at this time? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. He was discussing a different matter. 
The Treasury Department has requested that instead of making 
specific appropriations for specific buildings a provision be 
inserted making one fund out of all of the balances of appro- 
priations heretofore made and not expended, and that then 
the Treasury Department have authority to expend that money 
upon the buildings enumerated within its discretion. Appro- 
priations have been made far in excess of the amounts that 
could be expended for a number of reasons. First, more was 
asked than was really required. Secondly, after the appropria- 
tions were made difficulties of numerous kinds arose which 
made it impossible to proceed with the work. The result is 
that while very large sums have been appropriated a con- 
siderable portion of them has not been expended. 

Mr. GOULDEN. Does the gentleman think that is good busi- 
ness policy to pursue on the part of Congress—to appropriate 
such large sums of money when not actually needed? 
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Mr. FITZGERALD. No; but I do not know how anyone, out- 
side of the Treasury Department, can tell how much money 
will actually be needed to meet the obligations upon contracts 
in existence or about to be entered into. The policy of Congress 
has been to assume that the Treasury Department will ask 
the amount of money actually required, and it has been appro- 
printed in that way. If Congress were to attempt to take each 
one of these projects and make that minute examination that 
would be necessary to determine whether $50,000 can actually 
be expended under a contract or only $20,000, it would engage 
in a yast amount of work that would not result very profitably. 
The department estimates to the best of its ability how rapidly 
buildings will proceed. Nobody can state with any definiteness 
about it. n 

Mr. GOULDEN. That is satisfactory. I will ask another 
question. Assuming that the Committee on Public Buildings 
and Grounds brought in a bill for a building during the Sixty- 
fourth Congress, in how many years would a building authorized 
in that measure likely be reached in the present condition 
of the Supervising Architect’s Office? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I do not know. They expect to com- 
mence on the Ist of July with the plans for the buildings au- 
thorized in the act of 1913. 

Mr. GOULDEN. Mr. Wetmore, in the hearings, gives certain 
information on this subject. I read the following from the 
hearings: 


Mr. SHERLEY. How far are you behind? 

Mr. WETMORE. We are not nd at all in the sense of bein 
with our program. We have ahead of us about six years’ w 
say—between five and six years’ work—but we are not behind, because 
robe ars mrming out 0 — 80 eee annually, 7 8 is 5 
output of our present force. en we are working along a is rate 
shit Congress authorizes 300 or more buildings at one time, that does 


behind 
should 


not pos us behind in the sense that we are not keeping up with our 
Work. 

Does it not follow that an authorization made for a publie 
building this or next year would not in all probability be 
reached by the office inside of five or six years? I have in mind 
a site in the Borough of the Bronx, city of New York, to which 
the Government took title July 7, 1914, and which stands No. 
6 on the list of sites to be taken up by the Supervising Archi- 
tect's Office when the Committee on Buildings and Grounds 
authorize the erection of the building. This will likely occur 
in the next Congress. I would like to ask the chairman this 
question; Have they a sufficient force in the Supervising Archi- 
tect's Office to enable them to do the work and keep up with 
the same? It seems to me to be poor business to be behind five 
or six years. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
York has expired. 

Mr. GOULDEN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for one minute more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Chairman, in answer to the gentle- 
man I will state that they have a sufficient force to turn out 70 
or 80 buildings a year. To increase the force would be to in- 
crease the expenditures of public buildings annually. Congress 
has determined that the rate of expenditures shall be as it has 
been, and it averages somewhere between fifteen and twenty 
million dollars a year. 

Mr. GOULDEN. I think that is sufficient; but I also claim 
that we ought not to appropriate more than can be judiciously 
and economically expended. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from New 
York has again expired, and the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Humboldt, Tenn., post office: For commencement, $1,000. 


Mr. EDWARDS. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment, which I send to the desk and ask to have read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

After line 10, page 9, insert: 

“ Statesboro, Ga.: For commencement, $1,000.” 

Mr. EDWARDS. I would like to ask the chairman if States- 
boro, Ga., has been included in the estimates submitted by the 
Supervising Architect of the Treasury Department? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. There is no estimate submitted for 
Statesboro. 

Mr. EDWARDS. I would like to ask the chairman why the 
estimates for these various buildings that have been authorized 
have not been made? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Statesboro was not estimated for be- 
cause it is not a building which in its order will be reached 
prior to July 1, 1916. Statesboro is No. 121. 

Mr. EDWARDS. On the list? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. On the list. 


The time of the gentleman from New 


Mr. EDWARDS. I would like to asx the gentleman if they 
oe up alphabetically or in the order of importance, or 

ow 

Mr. FITZGERALD. No; they are given a number as soon 
as the site is acquired. 

Mr. EDWARDS. Well, this site has been acquired and the 
building has been authorized. It is an important point and 
great necessity exists for its commencement and for its early 
completion. (0 

Mr. WINGO. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. EDWARDS. Yes. 

Mr. WINGO. At what time was the site acquired; what is 
the date? 

Mr. EDWARDS. I do not now recall, but it was some four 
or five years ago. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. The site was authorized by the act of 
March, 1910, and the building was authorized in the act of 1913. 

Mr. CARTER. When was the site acquired? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I do not know that. i 

Mr. CARTER. That is the time the proposition takes its 
regular order. 

Mr. EDWARDS. What I am trying to get at is to find out 
how the Treasury Department places these various sites and 
gives them order on the list. 

We eee E will yield to the gentleman from 
orida. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. I will state, Mr. Chairman, that the 
place given these towus dates from the time the title to the 
site vests in the Government. The Supervising Architect does 
not give any town a place until the title has been acquired and 
is vested in the Government. Then it is given to it. 

Mr. SISSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. EDWARDS. Certainly. 

Mr. SISSON. If a building and site are in separate appro- 
priation bills, one bill containing a site, and a succeeding Con- 
gress appropriates for the building, then, acquisition of the 
site will not give such a building a number until the appropria- 
tion for the building is made; it does not give that building a 
preference over an appropriation which authorizes both the 
site and building? For example, take in 1910 an authorization 
for a site and building, both; when the lot is purchased it gets 
a number? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. It does not. 

Mr. SISSON. The trouble with the gentleman from Georgia 
is that he had an appropriation for a site only, and that does 
not give a preference over a building where both the site and 
building was authorized in the same bill. 

Mr. EDWARDS. But the building has since been authorized. 

Mr. SISSON. But it does not take precedence over a build- 
ing where both the site and building is authorized in 1910 and 
will precede the number of that of the gentleman from Georgia, 
because they can not give a building any number until the 
money is authorized. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Jelllco, Tenn., post office: For completion, $30,000, 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. I would like to ask the chairman of the commmittee for 
this information: As I understand the order in which these 
specifications and plans are prepared and buildings started is 
determined solely by the date of the acquisition of the title to 
the lot by the Government, so that a building authorized in the 
last act, 1913, is, say, 118 on the list, if an item for $1,000 
was given in this bill for commencement, would that give that 
town any preference or would it still have to wait its regular 
order? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I understand it would still wait its 
regular order. 

Mr. WINGO. So no practical benefit would be derived from 
an appropriation at this time? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Except under these conditions: There 
are items, for instance, the department asked for appropriations 
for three buildings upon the express reason it is proposed that 
they would make a donation and therefore they would take 
these buildings up out of their turn. 

Mr. WINGO. For what reason did they propose that? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Because it is proposed to have it do- 
nated, and the committee declined to make recommendation for 
buildings out of their turn because the policy has been estab- 
lished to take them up in their order, and that is the under- 
standing of the Members of the House, and it is only fair; and 
the commitee believe if the House desired to take out of their 
turn these buildings for such a reason it was in its power to 
do so, but the committee preferred not to recommend an appro- 
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priation for any building except in its order, unless it is a case 
such as I referred to the other day 

Mr. WINGO. In other words, an emergency. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Where a building had been destroyed 
by fire or some other catastrophe. There have been times when 
a project for some community has been advanced out of its 
turn, but that is a well-understood rule. 

Mr. WINGO. As I understand, the projects carried in the 
bill of March, 1918, will not be reached in the Supervising 
Architect's Office until July of this year? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Yes. 

Mr. WINGO. And then the Supervising Architect's Office 
will take them up in the order on the list they are acquired? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Yes. 

Mr. WINGO. And it is estimated they will continue to pro- 
vide for about 80 buildings a year, which has been about the 
customary amount turned out by this office in the past, and 
that nothing can be done now in the way of making an appro- 
priation, which would disturb the regular order, which would 

~ hasten the construction of the building? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. It would not. 

Mr. WINGO. It would have no practical effect? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. It would not. It would unnecessarily 
appropriate money that could not possibly be used. 

Mr. CALLAWAY. Mr. Chairman, I want to ask a question. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I yield to the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. CALLAWAY. What is the rule for purchasing sites? 
Does that come in regular order, like the provision for build- 
ings? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Previous to the enactment of the bill for 
1913 the custom had been to invite bids for sites and to send out 
some employee of the Treasury Department to examine the 
proposed sites. About two years ago, I think it was, we appro- 
priated money for site agents, so that a special force of men 
was sent out to investigate, and I think practically all the sites 
have been reported upon. 

Mr. CALLAWAY. But they have not been purchased. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I am unable to state whether they have 
purchased them all or not. They appropriated all the money 
that the department asked for. 

Mr. CALLAWAY. You say when provisions are made for 
-public buildings they then take their place and are appropriated 
for in order. Suppose some division has been changed and 
congested mail conditions exist at some place different than 
what have heretofore existed, and the facilities are whoMy in- 
capable of accommodating the mails, would they not then 
make special provision to appropriate to enlarge the equipment 
there to meet the actual needs? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. In the case of a new building? 

Mr. CALLAWAY. Yes; or the improvement of an old build- 


ing. - 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Extensions are put at the head of the 
new list. For instance, in the act of 1913 both new buildings 
und extensions were authorized. They put the extensions at 
the head of the list. 

Mr. CALLAWAY. Did they take their regular order? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. They took their regular order. 

Mr. CALLAWAY. Irrespective of the necessity? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. There have been some cases where the 
department stated that owing to the very extraordinary condi- 
tions an extension should be taken up out of its turn, and that 
has been done. 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
teman yield? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Yes. 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. In order that the record may 
be clear on this matter, will the gentleman tell us where the 
appropriation is made, out of which the plans and specifica- 
tions are paid for, for public buildings? I ask this information 
because the Supervising Architect told me in a conversation 
this morning that the plans and specifications were paid for out 
of the first appropriation made for the building, and I under- 
stand if he did so state he is in error, and I wish the gentle- 
man would explain it. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. A permanent staff is carried in the leg- 
islative bill, and then on page 25 of this bill, under general ex- 
penses, will be found provision for a force of architectural 
designers. 

For one architectural designer, at $6,000 per annum; for foremen 
draftsmen, architectural draftsmen, and apprentice draftsmen, at rates 
of pay from $480 to $2,500 per annum; for structural engineers and 
draftsmen, at rates of pay from $840 to $2,200 per annum; for mechan- 
jeal, sanitary, electrical, heating and ventilating, and illuminating engi- 
y from $1,200 to $2,400 annum; 
$1,600 to $2,500 


neers and draftsmen. at rates o 
for computers and estimators, a 


rates of pay from 


per annum, the expenditures under all the fore 
7188.45 and maximum rate of rin Binal n A 


And so forth. 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. Then no part of the appro- 
priation specifically made for a building is used to pay for plans 
and specifications? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. The act of 1908 prohibits the payment of 
cost of plans from the appropriation for the building, 

Mr. LENROOT. I should like to ask the gentleman one or 
two questions. I was very much interested in what he said in 
reference to advancing buildings out of order in the case of 
certain donations. I think in the case we had up Saturday the 
committee ascertained that there will be no real advantage to 
the Government from the donation; but in a case where a dona- 
tion is really substantial, does not the gentleman think it would 
be a good policy for Congress and the Government to encourage 
such donations, where a substantial saving would be made to 
the Government by permitting an advancement out of order? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. It would depend on what the gentleman 
would mean by a “ substantial donation.” 

Mr. LENROOT. I mean, as a good business proposition, 
where it would actually save money to the Government by doing 
that thing. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. There have been instances where some 
one has donated a site and Congress has expedited the construc- 
tion of the building upon it. 
oe LENROOT, I mean where it would be actually substan- 

Mr. FITZGERALD. From my point of view, I do not know 
that it would be wise to expedite buildings where it is a notori- 
ous fact that after a building is constructed a permanent charge 
is imposed upon the Treasury far in excess of what the Gov- 
ernment can secure ample and satisfactory accommodations for 
in the community without it. 

Mr. LENROOT. I refer only to cases where the sites and 
buildings themselves have been authorized. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. But those cases to which I refer are 
cases where it is proposed to donate plans. If plans are pre- 
sented to the Government for their acceptance, the theory is 
that the Government has been saved a certain expense in the 
preparation of the plans; but as a matter of fact, however, it 
is necessary to examine those plans very critically to determine 
whether they are plans of a building that will be suitable for 
the needs of the Government in that community; and the com- 
mittee were of the opinion that as a practical matter the Super- 
vising Architect's office in effect was doing the same work that 
it would be doing if the plans were prepared in the office; and if 
the building in those cases were to be advanced out of order, it 
would be a matter for the House itself to determine. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 
The pro forma amendment will be withdrawn, and the Clerk will 
read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Lawton, Okla., post office and courthouse: For completion, $152,300, 


Mr. KENT. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from California offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

after line 5 11, the following: 

E Wiltzs, Cal., post dufte: For 7 — — of building under present 
limit, $75,000.” 

Mr. KENT. Mr. Chairman, this building was recommended 
by the Treasury Department. The situation was as follows: 
At the time the building bill was introduced, under the terms 
and conditions that the committee imposed for buildings, this 
town seemed to the committee to justify an expenditure for 
buildings of $100,000, owing to the fact that, in addition to the 
post-office receipts, there were in that town the centers of the 
Forestry Service and the Bureau of Animal Industry. Instead 
of asking for the full amount I asked for $75,000, and that was 
inserted in the building bill. Subsequent to that I asked the 
people of that city to contribute a site. They offered several 
sites. A Government inspector went up and looked the sites 
over and determined on an entirely different one. Therenfter 
these people, at my request, in order to give the Government the 
best site and to expedite construction, dug down into their 
pockets and put up $9,000 for the site suggested by the inspec- 
tor. Subsequently I called on the department to ascertain 
whether or not it would be in order that plans should be fur- 
nished by outside architects subject to revision and ratification 
by the department. I was informed that this could be done, 
and that this would expedite building. Then I told the people 
that provision would have to be made for the plans if they de- 
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sired to have the building expedited. Arrangements were made 
for the architects’ fees, and then after that a Government in- 
spector was ordered there to examine the site so as to determine 
foundations, and I suppose it may now be contended that the 
building is already under way. 

Mr. SISSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KENT. Yes. 

Mr. SISSON. Does the gentleman say that this site was 
given to the Government? 

Mr. KENT. Not only donated, but was the site that the 
Government inspector selected as the best site in town. The 
people were requested to pay for a site and give it to the Gov- 
ernment, which they did. 

Mr. SISSON. When was the site acquired? 

Mr. KENT. Last summer; but, owing to technical trouble 
concerning conveyance of title, acceptance of the deed was de- 
layed until October 28, 1914. 

Mr. SISSON. The lot was accepted by the Government and 
was paid for by the citizens of the town? 

Mr. KENT. Yes; the Government selected the lot, and the 
people paid for it, and the lot is now in the possession of the 
Government and has been since October 28, 1914. 

Mr. SISSON. Have plans and specifications been prepared 
for the building? 

Mr. KENT. They have been arranged for, and as soon as the 
inspector reports on foundations the department has absolute 
assurance that the plans will be carried through to completion, 
subject to the Government’s approval and correction. The Goy- 
ernment has a written guaranty, which seems to be satisfactory 
to the Government, that plans will be immediately furnished. 

Mr. SISSON. Are the plans offered to the Government by 
the citizens out there? 

Mr. KENT. They are offered to the Government, to be paid 
for in part by the citizens and in part by myself. They are 
donated to the Government. 

Mr. SISSON. And the people have given the Government the 
lot? 

Mr. KENT. They have. 

Mr. SISSON. The citizens and the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia are willing to pay for the plans and specifications? 

Mr. KENT. That is correct. 

Mr. SISSON. The gentleman does not insist that the Gov- 
ernment is saving anything if they expend the whole $75,000 
on the building? 

Mr. KENT. My contention would be that the people and the 
Government get a building that has so much more money in it 
than if they had taken the commission of the architects out 
of it. 

Mr. SISSON. That does not save the Treasury anything. 

Mr. KENT. No. 

Mr. SISSON. Would the gentleman be willing that the cost 
of the plans and specifications be deducted from the $75,000? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Califor- 
nia has expired. 

Mr. SISSON. I ask unanimous consent that the gentleman’s 
time be extended five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Mississippi asks 
unanimous consent that the time of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia be extended five minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LENROOT. In no case is the cost of the plans taken 
out of the appropriations for buildings. That is taken out of 
another fund, so it will be a saving to the Government. 

Mr. SISSON. It is immaterial to the Government at which 
end it saves the money. 

Mr. LENROOT. This would be a saving to the Government. 

Mr. SISSON. What I am endeavoring to do is to put the 
gentleman's item in a place where the Government saves the 
architect’s fees. 

Mr. LENROOT. It will. 

Mr. SISSON. If the gentleman is willing to take from the 
$75,000 the expense of the architect’s fees, although a member 
of the committee, I would support his proposition. 

Mr. LENROOT. That would be saving it twice, if deducted 
from this appropriation. 

Mr. SISSON. It would not. 

Mr. LENROOT. Yes; because the cost of the plans and 
specifications in any case comes out of an appropriation that is 
made in the legislative bill. 

Mr. BURNETT. And in that way the Government saves the 
expense of getting up plans. 

Mr. HARRISON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KENT. Yes. 

Mr. HARRISON. I understood the chairman of the Appro- 
priation Committee to make a statement on Saturday that 


there were three of these projects not included in this appro- 
priation bill that were recommended to be included by the 
Secretary of the Treasury. Is this one of them? 

Mr. KENT. This is one of the three. It stands on the same 
footing as the project of the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. 
Goopwin]. Mr. Chairman, I am willing to state here and now 
that if it is the opinion of the House that this building should 
be cut in cost to the amount of the architect’s fees for the 
plans, I am willing to submit and will submit an amendment 
that the total be reduced 5 per cent of $75,000, leaving $71,250 
instead of $75,000. The Government is under a liability to 
build this building at some time, and the people having saved 
the Government the expense of the lot, it seems to me that this 
is a good time to adopt it. The building is needed. The Post 
Office Department is cramped, and the Department of Animal 
Industry has inadequate quarters, and the Forestry Service 
has an important adjunct there. The department strongly 
recommends that this building be put into the bill, an- I hope 
the amendment will be adopted. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
modify my amendment by reducing the amount of $75,000 5 
per cent, or $3,500, leaving $71,250. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment as 
modified. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Modify the amendment so that it will read: “For completion of the 

building under the present limit of cost, $71,250. 
Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Chairman, of course the modified 
amendment of the gentleman from California does not change 
the situation. The limit of such a building is $75,000, and an 
appropriation of $71,250 would still leave it possible for the 
other $3,750 to be appropriated at any time it was deemed 
proper. 

I am opposed to the adoption of the amendment at all. 
Willow, Cal., in 1910 had a population of 1,139 people. The 
postal receipts in 1913 were $13,113, the money-order receipts 
$58,597, and the postal saving receipts $1,224. At the present 
time the Post Office Department and the Forestry Service rent 
buildings at Willow, Cal., necessary for the needs of the two 
services, and the Post Office Department pays $609 a year and 
the Forestry Service pays $600 a year. 

Mr. KENT. There is also the Bureau of Animal Industry. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. So that the total expenditure to ac- 
commodate these two branches of the Government service 
amounts to $1,209 a year. A very careful estimate by the 
Treasury Department discloses that the annual cost to the Gov- 
ernment of a $50,000 building is 10 per cent of the amount in- 
vested in it, and if the same be true of a $75,000 building, 
allowing for interest on the money invested and other carrying 
charges, then for the benefit that is derived by the Government 
from accepting a site for this public building we will expend 
$75,000 to provide facilities when these two services mentioned 
cost $1,200 a year, and even if you allow $600 a year more for 
the Bureau of Animal Industry, the total cost would be only 
$1,800 a year, and we would assume a burden of $7,000 annually 
to give to a community of 1.139 people a $75,000 building. Mr. 
Chairman, I think that whatever necessity or excuse there may 
be for putting up a $75,000 building in a town of 1.139 people, 
there can not be that very great urgency that would justify the 
appropriation at this time, when the condition of the Treasury 
is such that it would be advisable to discontinue a great many 
very urgent projects. 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. 
man yield? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Yes. 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. I want to ask the gentleman 
if the amount expended at this place now for rent includes 
fuel and light? 

9 FITZGERALD. Yes; I understand it includes every- 
ng. 

Mr. KENT. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Yes. The amount includes light and 
janitor service and heat. I now yield to the gentleman from 
California. 

Mr. KENT. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
FITZGERALD] is ignorant of the fact that this town is situated in 
a part of California that is growing most rapidly. It is in the 
most fertile part of the Sacramento Valley. The parcel-post 
business has increased greatly. There are a great number of 
rural routes that center there, and the call for space is increas- 
ing all of the time. The gentleman is taking the figures of some 
time ago in respect to the population, and the place has grown 
a great deal since that time. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Chairman, they are the latest fig- 
ures available. I wish to say to the House that if the policy 
be adopted of putting $75,000 buildings in every community of 


Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
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1,000 or 2,000 people in the United States who will donate a 
site, the-Treasury of the United States will be bankrupt so 
quickly that Members will not know what has happened to it 
at night. I hope the amendment will be voted down. 

Mr. BURNETT. Mr. Chairman, the argument that the gen- 
teman from New York [Mr. FITZGERALD] has made to-day is 
the same argument he and others made who were opposed to 
the construction of public buildings in small towns when this 
item was authorized. That was all thrashed out two years ago, 
and the House by an overwhelming vote passed the bill making 
this authorization, among others. If his argument is correct, 
then the Committee on Appropriations for the same cause could 
thwart the will of Congress by turning down these cases all 
along the line. I know that my friend the chairman of the 
committee obeys the law and is not for cutting out the proposi- 
tions provided for in this bill, but I merely say that his argu- 
ment against this proposition would apply with equal force to 
many other items in the bill. Why single out this one? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BURNETT. If you want your expenses cut, why not do 
it on battleships? I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Chairman, the committee has not 
recommended this item, as I have already stated, because this 
was 4 proposition to advance this building out of its order 

Mr. BURNETT. I understand that. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. At the expense of the buildings of other 
Members authorized prior to this and which are entitled to con- 
sideration before this building. 

Mr. BURNETT. Mr. Chairman, in reply to that, the reason 
why that is done is because of the fact that the Treasury De- 
partment always says they are behind with plans and specifi- 
cations, and that that postpones our buildings for four years. 
I do not care so much about the population. This town came 
within the rule of the Public Buildings Committee. We had a 
scale, and where the postal receipts were from ten to twelve 
thousand dollars a year the building was to cost $50,000, and 
where they were from twelve to fifteen thousand dollars a year 
sixty thousand; and in case there were other Government 
offices to be housed there, like the Bureau of Animal Industry 
and the Forestry Service, an allowance was made for that, and 
hence an appropriation of $75,000 in this case. As I say, the 
reason these matters have been deferred is because of the fact 
that they can not reach them with their plans and specifications. 

Mr. EDWARDS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BURNETT. Yes. 

Mr. EDWARDS. Does not the gentleman think it would be a 
good idea to increase the force in the Supervising Architect's 
Office and proceed to expedite these matters? 

Mr. BURNETT. I do; and everyone knows that we have 
been trying to standardize, and we now have bills before the 
committee that will possibly be reported at this session by 
which we hope to work some expedition in these matters. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BURNETT. Yes. 

Mr. HARRISON. The gentleman from Georgia asks if the 
gentleman from Alabama would not be in favor of increasing 
the force in the Supervising Architect’s Office. Is it not a fact 
that we tried to get that done either last year or the year be- 
fore and the Committee on Appropriations defeated the propo- 
sition? 

Mr. BURNETT. That is my recollection. The people of this 
town of Willow by their own yoluntary contributions have met 
that condition which the department says is the reason why 
we can not get-them more speedily, and are we now to punish 
a town that is willing to meet that very condition, when they 
want to have this matter expedited, and this voluntary dona- 
tion was made in order that we may do that which the archi- 
tect’s office says would be done if they had the force to meet it. 

Mr. KENT. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BURNETT. Yes. 

Mr. KENT. The gentleman from Alabama has made it plain, 
but I want to make it still more plain that this does not in any 
way impede the right-of way of any other Member, because the 
stoppage is in the plan department of the Supervising Archi- 
tect’s Office. 

Mr. BURNETT. That is exactly what I desired to say, but 
the gentleman has stated it more clearly than I have done. 

Mr. DONOVAN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BURNETT. Yes. 

Mr. DONOVAN. Do I understand the gentleman from Ala- 


bama that they fixed the amount at $50,000 where the popula- 
tion was 5,000? 

Mr. BURNETT. Five thousand people; no, sir. I said wher- 
ever the receipts of the post office were $10,000 or in excess; 
the receipts of the office, not the population. Now, that is all I 


think I desire to say. The people have met the conditions that 
congested the construction of buildings, and it does not postpone 
any building that has been authorized by this Congress. 

Mr. SISSON. Mr. Chairman, I do not think the gentleman 
from Alabama is quite fair with the Committee on Appro- 
priations—— 

Mr. BURNETT. I do not desire to criticize the committee 
in the least. 

Mr. SISSON (continuing). Because the gentleman from 
Alabama knows that with the exception of three cases where 
the Treasury thought that buildings ought to be advanced out 
of their order the Committee on Appropriations gave every 
dollar the Treasury Department asked for. In addition to 
that, the Committee on Appropriations would not undertake to 
set aside the expressed will of Congress in the legislation which 
it passes, because it is our duty, where it can be done, to carry 
out the expressed wish and will of the Congress, and while the 
chairman of the Committee on Appropriations has been opposed 
to the general policy, I think it is fair to him to state that there 
has been no more zealous advocate of absolutely, honestly, and 
fairly carrying out the will of Congress than he has been in 
making up this bill, and I am not divulging anything that hap- 
pened in the Committee on Appropriations, but I want to say 
to those gentlemen when the effort was made not to make the 
appropriations there was no more valiant champion of appro- 
Md for these buildings than the chairman of the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. BURNETT. May I interrupt the gentleman a moment? 
If anything I said would indicate that, I desire to correct it 
right now, because what I meant to say was the same argu- 
ment that was applied to this would apply to other cases au- 
thorized, and not that the gentleman or his committee intended 
such a thing as that. : 

Mr. SISSON. I did not want that impression left, because 
we all know the gentleman from New York, the chairman of 
this committee, has been generally opposed to the appropriation 
of money for public buildings in small towns where the rent is 
$50 or $60 a month, to appropriate $50,000 or $75,000 for a 
building 

Mr. EDWARDS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SISSON. Yes. 

Mr. EDWARDS. I want to ask the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi if he is not of the opinion that the Office of the Supervis- 
ing Architect ought to be supplied with sufficient architects to 
go ahead and do the business of the country? 

Mr. SISSON. I am glad the gentleman from Georgia asked 
that question, because I have consistently advocated the stand- 
ardization of these buildings so that one set of plans would not 
only make a $25,000 or a $50,000, but a $75,000 building. It 
looks to me like you might standardize that like the standardiza- 
tion of commercial buildings. You might standardize the steel, 
standardize the glass, standardize the sash and doors and 
blinds and all of such things, and by doing that and making 
the plans and blue prints for one would serve for a dozen 
buildings; but the Supervising Architect's Office is unwilling to 
do that. 

Mr. EDWARDS. I would like to ask the gentleman—I have 
not read the sundry civil bill through—whether or not the bill 
carries an appropriation to make any increases in the Super- 
vising Architect’s Office, or whether or not there is any provision 
made in this bill 

Mr. SISSON. That would be carried in the legislative bill. 

Mr. EDWARDS (continuing). To expedite the congestion or 
relieve the congestion of that office? 

Mr. SISSON. That is carried in the legislative bill and not 
in this bill. 

Mr. TRIBBLE. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. SISSON. I do. 

Mr. TRIBBLE. I want to ask the gentleman why a Dill 
passed in 1910 providing for post office and building, carrying 
an appropriation of $55,000, for Washington, Ga., has npt been 
provided for in this bill? That is nearly five years ago. 

Mr. SISSON. I will state to the gentleman I do not know 
whether it is provided for or not. I must decline to yield 
further, but in answer to the gentleman from Georgia I will 
say that the authorizations for these buildings have been made 
with the distinct understanding that they will not lap in a pre- 
ceding appropriation and thereby double the amount of money 
taken out of the Treasury, and it has been stated on the floor 
of the House by members of the committee that it will take two 
or three and sometimes four years to complete a building, and 
the money would not have to be taken out until that time: I 
want to state, without fear of successful contradiction, that the 
delay is not because we do not appropriate sufficient money in 
the architect’s office to carry out the will of Congress, but it is 
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because the Supervising Architect’s Office declines to adopt 
commercial plans and modern ideas in business. I do not think 
Congress is to blame for it. I think the fault is in the Super- 
vising Architect’s Office, and I want to say right here that you 
can have prepared plans and specifications in the commercial 
world and have supervision for 5 per cent, which is the uni- 
versal architects’ rule; and yet the testimony in this case shows 
that if the overhead charge is charged against the building in 
the Supervising Architect’s Office it is a little over 6 per cent, 
so we are paying more money for the Supervising Architect’s 
Office—6 per cent on the cost of the building—than the com- 
mercial architects charge to make the plans and specifications, 
which is 5 per cent. 

Mr. FALCONER. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. SISSON. I ask for three minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection. [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. FALCONER. The question discussed by the gentleman 
has been brought to my notice in connection with a publie build- 
ing in my own city, the appropriation for which was made in 
1908. Now, I understood the gentleman to say that the Super- 
vising Architect’s Office takes the position against the standard- 
ization of public buildings. Is the gentleman correct in that 
statement? 

Mr. SISSON. I believe I am correct, because I have never 
been able to find one of them who believes you could standardize 
public buildings. They will tell you that the lots are peculiar 
in shape; that the foundations are of a peculiar soil, and such 
other objections. We have been since I have been a Member of 
Congress endeavoring to get the Supervising Architect's Office 
to standardize these buildings. Now wait a moment; do not 
ask me too many questions at once. The gentleman from 
Florida and the Secretary of the Treasury and the Postmaster 


General are a committee now authorized by law to look into the’ 


whole subject, and I do not believe I am divulging anything 
that ought not to be divulged. ? 

It is the opinion of at least one member of this committee 
that if the buildings of the United States were put up properly 
and in a businesslike way we could build for $25,000 or $30,000 
or $35,000, at the outside, buildings which are now costing the 
Government $50,000 apiece. I do not know whether these build- 
ings can be standardized or not, but common sense teaches me 
that they could be standardized. Here is a lot of a certain 
size, which must be purchased. The building costs $50,000. 
In the South, where the climate is all about the same and where 
the materials and soil are all about the same for the buildings 
that we authorize, it is a violation of all reason to say that 
they could not be standardized, and if that were done, there 
would be no trouble about having the plans for these buildings 
prepared and having the buildings put up in time. 

Mr. LANGLEY, Will the gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. SISSON. I do. 

Mr. LANGLEY. I agree with the general statement made by 
the gentleman about the necessity for standardization, but, as I 
understood him, he made the statement that no two buildings 
in the country are just alike; in other words, that the Super- 
vising Architect is opposed to erecting any two just alike. 

Mr. SISSON. That is perhaps hyperbole. I would not under- 
take to say that there were no two alike. 

Mr. LANGLEY. I understood the gentleman to make that 
statement. That is not fair to the Supervising Architect's Office. 

Mr. SISSON. I do say this: That they do not want them 
just alike. 

Mr. LANGLEY. I know, on the contrary, that they are now 
attempting to standardize them. 

Mr. SISSON. To whom did you talk? 

Mr. LANGLEY. To the Supervising Architect himself. And I 

think the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Austin], who is a 
member of that commission, will verify what I am saying. 
_ Mr. SISSON. Then, why do they not standardize them as 
Congress wants them to do, without all the pressure being 
brought to bear? I have been down to the Supervising Archi- 
tect’s Office, not once but several times, and had several inter- 
views, in which I insisted that they standardize these plans. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. Chairman, every time we discuss this sub- 
ject in the House of Representatives we are furnished with a 
great deal of misinformation with reference to the Supervising 
Architect’s Office. In my capacity as a member of the Commit- 
tee on Public Buildings and Grounds I have had ample oppor- 
tunity to discuss this matter and investigate, both with the 
Supervising Architect and his subordinates, and then as a mem- 
ber of the joint commission created by the last publie building 
bill, to which this subject of standardization was referred, we 
had any number of meetings in the Treasury Department, and, 


as a result, reported our findings to the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds, which designated a subcommittee to 
prepare legislation along the lines of the report of that commis- 
Sion. 

It is true that a member of that commission, Postmaster 
General Burleson, did state in the minority report that many 
of these buildings could be erected for $25,000. General Burle- 
son wants a cheaper class of buildings for the small post offices 
of the country. Where we are now expending $50,000, he wants 
to cut that amount in two and give a cheaper building, with a 
cheaper class of material, not a fireproof building. 

In the last 25 or 30 years I have known perhaps half a dozen 
of the Supervising Architects of the Treasury Department. I 
can not name a more honorable, conscientious, or efficient Super- 
vising Architect than the gentleman—Mr. Oscar Wenderoth— 
who now fills that position. It is a mistake and an error on 
the part of Members to make the assertion constantly that the 
Supervising Architect's Office is opposed to the standardization 
of public buildings. They not only favor it, but in every in- 
stance where it has been possible and practicable to do it they 
standardized the public buildings. 

Mr. LANGLEY. That is my understanding of it. 

Mr. AUSTIN. I know that of my own experience, because 
there is now a public building in the town of Morristown, in 
my district, nearing completion, and they are beginning work 
on a public building at Jellico, and the two buldings are a dupli- 
cation as far as they can be duplicated. As a result of duplica- 
tion, carried on by the department, the present Supervising 
Architect has been enabled to increase the number of buildings 
and increase the number of plans. 

Mr. EDWARDS. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. AUSTIN. Yes. 

Mr. EDWARDS. Does the gentleman know of any case where 
two buildings have been built alike? 

Mr. AUSTIN. I have just made the statement that the 
department is building two in my district which are alike, as 
far as they can be alike, on separate pieces of land in different 
towns. 

Mr. EDWARDS. Mighty few public buildings come down 
my way, but the ones I have observed are all different. 

Mr. AUSTIN. One at Morristown, Tenn., and the other at 
Jellico, Tenn., are practically identical. 

Mr. LANGLEY. They are as nearly alike as commercial 
houses could be standardized. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. AUSTIN. I yield to the gentleman from South Carolina. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. I have no brief to defend 
the Supervising Architect, but I had occasion to investigate 
this very subject last week, and the Supervising Architect 
handed me a printed statement, in which he claims that there 
are some 20 or 25 buildings, the plans for all of which are 
drawn and all of which have the same identical plans, and he 
claims to be endeavoring to adopt a uniform plan. I hope he 
will sueceed, because I hold the same views that my friend from 
Mississippi [Mr. Stsson] does. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Some time ago they adopted that system and 
are following it out. Any statement the Supervising Architect 
made to the gentleman from South Carolina or any other Mem- 
ber of this House can be depended upon. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. AUSTIN. I ask for an extension of three minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Tennessee asks that 
his time be extended three minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. AUSTIN. The last Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. Mac- 
Veagh, in order to reduce expenses and make a showing for 
economy, recommended a reduction in the working force of the 
Supervising Architect’s Office, and the Committee on Appropria- 
tions reduced that force, and as a result the number of plans 
turned out per annum was reduced from 112 to about 75 or 
80. The remedy desired in the hastening of plans and the con- 
struction of public buildings lies entirely with the membership 
of this House. Whenever this House votes to override the 
Committee on Appropriations and increases the force of the 
Supervising Architect, then the work of that office will be 
brought up to date. 

In addition, Mr. Chairman, it is also necessary for the 
Secretary of the Treasury in submitting his estimates to the 
Committee on Appropriations to ask for a sufficient amount of 
money for public buildings to care for any increased number of 
plans the Supervising Architect’s Office may turn out. Secre- 
tary MacVeagh was opposed to spending exceeding $15,000,000 
or $20,000,000 for the construction of new propositions, and 
the same policy is being followed out by the present Secretary. 
It is not right or just in the membership of this House to com- 
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plain about the failure of the Committee on Appropriations to 
embrace certain new propositions in this bill. The responsi- 
bility and blame rests with the Members, and when the ma- 
jority vote to increase the Supervising Architect’s Office force 
the work will be brought up to date. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that all debate on the pending amendment and amendments 
thereto close in 20 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York asks 
unanimous consent that all debate on the pending amendment 
275 . thereto close in 20 minutes. Is there objec- 
tion? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. Chairman, the discussion on this amend- 
ment has gone far afield, and I would like to bring it back to a 
consideration of the pending amendment. The argument that 
the chairman of the committee makes as to why this amend- 
ment should not be adopted has no bearing, I submit, on this 
question at all. It is an argument properly to be directed to 
the public-building bill, but not otherwise, and if it should 
apply to this item, it would apply with equal force, as the gen- 
Roman Tom Alabama has said, to a great many other items in 
this bill. 

The situation is that this building has been authorized to the 
extent of $75,000, and the only question for this committee to 
consider is whether under the peculiar circumstances of this 
case this building shall be advanced out of its order. Let me 
say that if this amendment is adopted it will not sidetrack any 
other proposition in the pending bill; it will not sidetrack any 
other in the future; but, on the contrary, if the amendment is 
not adopted in this bill now, it will be adopted in a bill next 
year, and some other building will be delayed one year longer. 
If it is not put in the bill, no other building will take its place. 
All the buildings, including this one, can be and will be taken 
care of by the department now, and if it is not taken care of 
this year it will have to be taken care of next year, and thus 
delay another building. 

Why should this be taken out of order? I submit that, as a 
matter of policy, when the citizens of a community are willing 
to go down into their pockets and dig up $9,000 for the purchase 
of a site, give that site to the Government, and, in addition, 
when they are willing to go down into their pockets and pay 
for the plans of the building and give them to the Government, 
I say it is good policy to encourage that saving to the Govern- 
ment by advancing the building out of order. 

Mr. Chairman, there are something like 150 separate appro- 
priations in this measure. The appropriation for each site 
ranges from $5,000 to $25,000, and in some cases higher. 

Now, if any of these communities where sites are appropriated 
for in this bill are willing to pay for these sites themselves, 
pay $5,000 for them, and say, “ We will pay for that if we can 
get the building sooner,” is it not good business judgment for 
this Congress and this Government to save that money and give 
it to them, and especially if, as in this amendment, it will not 
displace any other building? If you do not put this in the bill 
now, some Member of this House—none of us kuow who it may 
be—next year will find his building omitted in the bill, when, 
if this amendment is adopted now, another may be included next 


ear. 

7 Mr. CANTRILL. Mr. Chairman, as a member of the Public 
Buildings Committee, I desire to make this statement in ref- 
erence to this item. It has always been my desire to assist 
any Member of this House in forwarding any legislation he has 
when the circumstances met my view as to public policy. But 
I think the statements that have been made on this particular 
measure are far from the facts that should come before this 
House. 

Now, the facts are these: The gentleman from California 
[Mr. Kent] asked for an appropriation for $71,000 in this bill 
because his constituents have donated $9,000 for the site. I 
contend that that is not a good policy for the House to adopt. 
Because the gentleman himself, out of the kindness of his heart 
and his great wealth, possibly, permit him and his constituents 
to come in and put up $9,000 and then demand that Congress 
should immediately appropriate $71,000 to follow that up, it 
puts the other membership of the House and their constituents 
who happen not to be so wealthy at a great disadvantage, and 
it gives the wealthy constituency a great advantage over the 
constituencies who are not able to dig down into their pockets 
and advance the bill out of the regular order. And in addition 
there is no money saved by the Government. Erven if they have 
appropriated $9,000, it is no saving, because in the regular 
order—the same order that every other Member on this floor 
will have to follow—it will be three or four years before this 
building is reached, and the interest on $75,000 in three or four 


yan will more than offset the money saved by the gift of the 
e. 

More than tiat, the amendment is at fault, because when the 
buildings are authorized we have authorized $75,000 for this 
site, but in the regular order of appropriation next year pos- 
sibly the Committee on Appropriations will appropriate $25,000 
for the commencement of this building. It will take three or 
four years to build it; and in two years from that they will 
appropriate $25,000 or $30,000 more for continuation, and then 
four or five years, in its regular order, they will appro- 
priate the balance for the building. And yet this amendment 
takes $71,000 in a lump sum now and appropriates it for the 
project just begun, when the money, or the most of it, will lie 
idle for three or four years. As a matter of policy I contend 
that it is wrong, and as a matter of business it ought to be 


strung out like every other appropriation—over a series of - 


years that it will take to complete the building. I claim that it 
is a bad piece of legislation and is no saving to the Gov- 
ernment. 

Mr. BURNETT. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CANTRILL. Yes. 

Mr. BURNETT. Is not the reason for these delays because of 
the delay in getting the plans and specifications, and is not that 
the equity of the gentleman's case—that they have met the 
conditions that bring about the delay by reason of making the 
plans and specifications themselves? 

Mr. CANTRILL. Mr. Chairman, I desire to warn my col- 
league on the committee of the statement made by the chairman 
of the Committee on Appropriations, that if we are going to 
adopt this policy and permit people to come in here with a few 
thousand dollars subscribed for sites and to demand of Congress 
that these appropriations be all put through in a lump sum, we 
will be confronted with a very serious situation; and I submit to 
my colleague on the committee that we are adopting a dangerous 
precedent, and, as the chairman of the Committee on Appro- 
priations has said, it will mean bankruptcy to the Government 
if we undertake to build all of these buildings at one time. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, I have no objection to the 
House approying this amendment if it so desires, but I am 
anxious that the Committee of the Whole shall understand the 
situation and shall understand the views of the Committee on 
Appropriations with regard to it. When these public-building 
estimates were made, we were informed that there were three 
items taken out of their order—Arkadelphia and Fordyce, Ark., 
and Willow, Cal. Gentlemen will notice the activity during 
the last few moments on the part of a number of gentlemen 
from Arkansas who also have an amendment to offer. The Com- 
mittee on Appropriations did not believe it was justified in 
allowing any public building to be taken out of its regular 
order. 

If the committee wants to take any building, or any two or 
any three buildings, out of order, that is the business of the 
committee, but the Committee on Appropriations did not want 
to take that responsibility. Doing that does unquestionably delay 
every other building. We particularly did not feel justified in 
taking a building out of its order simply because some com- 
munity was able to make a donation to the Government. There 
are other communities that need public buildings quite as badly 
as does Willow, Cal., that are not so fortunate in having funds 
wherewith to buy sites. In the Arkansas cases there are, I think, 
no sites donated. The other argument, and the only argument 
that applies to all the cases, is that plans were drawn without 
expense to the Treasury. That is more or less of a fiction when 
it comes to a question of saving. My opinion is that the Treas- 
ury does not save much in the long run by the preparation of 
plans for the department, because my opinion is that by the time 
the Treasury has gone over the plans and corrected them and 
modified them, as will be necessary, the expense will be about 
as great as it would be had the plans been prepared in the first 
instance by the department. That is the situation. If this com- 
mittee wants to take these particular items out of order where 
there are people able to contribute to the Federal Government, 
well and good. I understand there is a law prohibiting that 
being done, and if you want to ignore that law because some 
community is fortunate enough to be able to do these things, 
and thereby advance that community beyond all other com- 
munities, of course it is within the right of the committee to 
do it. 

Mr: LANGLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONDELL. Yes. y 

Mr. LANGLEY. Do I understand the gentleman to say that 
there is a law prohibiting this? 

Mr. MONDELL. There is a law prohibiting the contribution 
of services to the Federal Government. 
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Mr. LANGLEY. Does the gentleman think that that applies 
to the giving of a site to the Government for a public building? 

Mr. MONDELL. It certainly applies to the giving of serv- 
ices, and the drawing of plans ‘s the giving of services. You 
can make a new law here, of course. There is no question about 
that; but I do not believe communities should have their public 
buildings deferred because some one community sees fit to pre- 
pare plans. 

The gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Lenroor] said that if 
we voted this down, then we would see our own buildings de- 
ferred some time in the future. It is not a question of de- 
ferring. This is a question of taking a building up out of its 
order and advancing it, and putting it ahead of a hundred other 
buildings that in the ordinary course of events would have con- 
struction begun upon them before the construction of this build- 
ing. The gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. CAN TRILL]! has called 
attention to the fact that in any event it is not good business to 
appropriate $75,000 for this building at this time, for the money 
could not all be used during the fiscal year in any event. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONDELL. Yes. 

Mr. LENROOT. The department has estimated for this 
building, has it not? 

Mr. MONDELL. The department assumed to take this build- 

ing out of its order, for certain reasons. If you want to en- 
courage the department in creating excuses for taking buildings 
out of their order, then agree to this proposition. If you want 
the Committee on Appropriations to formulate excuses for tak- 
ing buildings out of their order and bringing buildings in here 
out of their order, very good; but the committee believes that 
it is its duty to provide for these buildings in an orderly 
manner. 
Mr. LENROOT. If this building is not included in this bill 
and is not included in the next bill, some other building will 
have to be delayed that much longer, because they have already 
made provision for taking care of this one this year. 

Mr. MONDELL. They have made no provision at all, except 
that they have agreed to advance it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Wyoming 
has expired. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Mr. Chairman, I did not care to say 
anything about this matter, but it has taken such a wide range 
that I think I ought to explain to the House the situation as 
we now have it in our committee. Members will recall that a 
commission was created in the last public-buildings bill, in 
March, 1913, to investigate this whole subject of public build- 
ings, with the object in view of trying to see if we could not 
devise some plan by which we could expedite the construction 
of public buildings and by which we could economize in that 
construction. I am absolutely sure, and I think our committee 
is convinced, that we have been expending from fifty to sixty 
thousand dollars for public buildings which could be constructed 
for thirty or thirty-five thousand dollars just as easily, which 
would answer every purpose. 

Mr. NORTON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Yes; for a question. 

Mr. NORTON. Does the gentleman mean to say that you 
could build for twenty-five or thirty-five thousand dollars the 
same kind of building that is now being constructed for $60,000? 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. I do not mean to say it would have 
all of the ornamental fixtures, and all that sort of thing, but 
that it would answer every practicable purpose and be just as 
good for the purposes of the Government; and, further, it 
would not overshadow all of the other buildings in the town. 
I think it is positively criminal to construct in the average 
small town a monumental building when there is nothing else 
in the whole country that approaches it, nothing that is any- 
where near its class. It overshadows all of the others and 
makes everything else look shabby. I think the Government 
ought to build good buildings, fireproof buildings, that will 
answer the purpose, and when that is done I think everything is 
done that ought to be done. 

Mr. NORTON rose. 7 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman yield to the gentleman 
from North Dakota? 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. 
make this statement. J 

Now, I want to state that the commission made its report; 
that it was a good report; and that our committee is now work- 
ing upon legislation which we expect to submit to this House 
us soon as we can complete it which we believe will accomplish 
these purposes. I want to say we have had some of the best 
architects in this country before us, and there is in this city 
to-day one of the best architects in America, with whom I am 


I can not yield now. I want to 
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to have a conference this afternoon for the purpose of hearing 
suggestions which he will make. I believe we will reach a point 
where we can have the work, which has already been provided 
for and which they say will take five or six years to complete, 
completed inside of two or three years at the outside. I want 


to say, Mr. Chairman, I do not intend to go into the question 


of the Architect’s Office. It is true that there is some effort 
being made now at standardization, but it has not been that 
way all the time. The trouble heretofore has been that they 
have been drawing plans for every building. Now, of late they 
have begun to attempt standardization, but they have not ac- 
complished very much, and it is the consensus of opinion of the 
best architects of this country that they can at least standardize 
the types of buildings, A building may not be exactly alike 
in every item, but it can be practically alike; and this will save 
oceans of time in the construction of public buildings, and will 
also save vast sums of money. I want to say, Mr. Chairman, 
that we will have this legislation, I think, ready to introduce 
in a very few days, and we are going to ask this Congress to 
give the necessary time to consider it, because it means millions 
of money saved. We are going to ask them to pass legislation 
to reconstruct the Supervising Architect’s Office to the end that 
these things may be accomplished. 

Mr. POWERS. Mr. Chairman—— 

The CHAIRMAN. For what purpose does the gentleman rise? 

Mr. POWERS. To address myself to the subject under con- 
sideration. 

The CHAIRMAN, Under the order of the committee all de- 
bate has been closed on this amendment and all amendments 
thereto. For the information of the House the Chair will direct 
the amendment to be voted upon to be read by the Clerk. 

The amendment was again reported. 

The question was taken, and the Chairman announced the 
Chair was in doubt. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 34, noes 44. 

Mr. KENT. Tellers, Mr. Chairman. 

Tellers were ordered. 

The committee again divided; and the tellers (Mr. FITZGERALD 
and Mr. KENT) reported there were—ayes 27, noes 47. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Lawton, Okla., post office and courthouse: For completion, $152,300. 

Mr. GOODWIN of Arkansas. Mr. Chairman, I desire to offer 
the following amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

i 1 — page 11, at the end of line 5, insert as a new paragraph the fol- 


ow 4 

Arkadelphia, Ark., post office, for completion, $52,600.” 

Mr. GOODWIN of Arkansas. Mr. Chairman, in 1910 the 
Secretary of the Treasury was authorized to acquire a site at 
Arkadelphia, Ark., for the construction of a Federal building. 
Shortly after that a very enterprising and public-spirited citizen 
there, Capt. Huie, donated a site to the Federal Government 
for this building, remote from other buildings, standing out by 
itself. The $5,000 authorization, therefore, was reconyerted 
into the Treasury. In 1913 the Committee on Public Buildings 
and Grounds authorized an appropriation of $55,000 for the 
building. In July of last year the public-spirited citizens of 
that community got together, in order to facilitate the construc- 
tion of a building, and donated the plans and specifications, at 
a cost of about $2,500. The amount asked for here is not the 
amount of the authorization, but the authorization less the 
donation, making $52,600, or a saving of about 154 per cent, 
including site donation as well as plans and specifications. Now, 
I submit in consideration of that fact, the Government owning 
the building, saving rent therefor, we would be justified in mak- 
ing. this appropriation, because in the ordinary course of events 
this building would be ready in one year from now, should 
these other items in this bill become the law. Arkadelphia had 
postal receipts last year, all told, of $68,000. It is a town of 
It has 
grown much since that time, and has several manufacturing 
enterprises bordering the town, and therefore really might 
be said to be a city of from 4,000 to 4,500 people, includ- 
ing those who live just beyond the corporate limits. It is a 
town where two of the largest colleges in my State are located— 
the Methodist College and the Baptist College, which are the 


State colleges of those denominations—and the present post 


office is a small structure, 20 by 90 feet, hemmed in about 
the middle of the block, with very little light, and I am in- 
formed that only about a dozen or two people can get into the 
office at a time on rainy days, and they have no city delivery 


service. It is a thrifty, up-to-date community of educated 


people, and we think that inasmuch as $7,500 has been donated 
by the public-spirited citizens of that community in the way of 
building site and plans and specifications, that deducted from 
the authorizations heretofore made, that that within itself 
should be a consideration to guarantee and warrant the adop- 
tion of this proposed amendment. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Will the gentleman yield for 
a question? 

Mr. GOODWIN of Arkansas. I will. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Did I understand the gentle- 
man to say a few minutes ago that the gross postal receipts 
were $68,000? 

Mr. GOODWIN of Arkansas. Yes; I said the receipts, all 
told. The postal receipts proper were $13,236, and the money- 
order receipts and the postal savings receipts all totaled 
$68,000, as reflected by the report. I will say this, furthermore, 
Mr. Chairman, this item was recommended by the Treasury 
Department to the committee to be incorporated in this bill out 
of consideration for the fact that these donations have been 
made. In other words, they are anxious that this item be ad- 
yanced in order that the building might be constructed, the site 
and the plans haying been donated by the people. I do not 
care to speak at further length. I think the merits in the case 
are sufficient to justify a favorable vote. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Chairman, all I desire to say about 
this item is that this is one of three buildings which the Treas- 
ury Department recommended being taken up out of their 
order—Arkadelphia, Ark., Fordyce, Ark., and Willow, Cal. In 
the ease of Willow, Cal., which the committee has just refused 
to advanee, the site was donated and it was proposed to donate 
the plans. In this case it is proposed to donate the plans 
alone. The committee was opposed to advancing this building 
out of its order. a 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentieman from Arkansas. 

The question was taken, and the Chairman announced the 
noes seemed to have it. 

On a division (demanded by Mr. Goonwix of Arkansas) there 
were—ayes 21, noes 23. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Mandan, N. Dak., post office: For completion, $11,000. 


Mr. NORTON. Mr. Chairman, I desire to offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from North Dakota offers 
an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 11, after line 19, insert: 


“ Dickinson, N. „ post office: For commencement and construction, 
825,000.“ 
Mr. NORTON. Mr. Chairman, although this amendment has 


not been recommended to the committee by the Treasury De- 
partment, as the items from Arkadelphia and Willow and For- 
dyce have been, I trust that the committee will treat it more 
kindly and adopt it on its merits. 

Dickinson, N. Dak., is a town considerably larger than either 
of the towns referred to in the former amendments, It is a 
very live, progressive, rapidly growing city with a population of 
nearly 6,000 people. Away back in the dim, distant past, in 
1910, in more prosperous times apparently than the present, this 
Céngress provided for the purchase of a site for this Federal 
building. The site has been purchased and the title has long 
since been transferred to the Federal Government. The present 
building used for the post office in Dickinson is a very small and 
inadequate one. I have taken up at different times with the 
Treasury Department the question of having the construction 
of this building begun at some early date. 

Mr. SLOAN. I notice the gentleman tells what happened in 
the dim, distant past. Does he not think he had better wait 
until the dim, distant future, if he is going to refer to dim 
distances? 

Mr. NORTON. From my inquiries at the Treasury Depart- 
ment I fear that nnless there is some action taken by this body 
to improve existing conditions it will be the dim, distant future 
before this building will be constructed. I want to ask the 
chairman of the committee a question to make this subject a 
little more clear. As I am informed by the Supervising Archi- 
tect's Office, according to present plans, the public buildings 
provided for in the act of March 4, 1913, will not all be com- 
pleted until 1920. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I do not know that. 

Mr. NORTON. The gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. 
Sisson] stated a few moments ago that the trouble was mainly 
with the Supervising Architect's Office; that if the plans were 
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prepared there the Committee on Appropriations would be 
ready to report the necessary appropriations. Now, from re- 
peated statements made to me by the Supervising Architect and 
other officials in the Treasury Department I do not understand 
that to be the true situation. I have been told at the Super- 
vising Architect’s Office that while they are now prepared to 
build from 75 to 85 buildings a year, if this Congress would 
say that it wanted the 327 buildings that were provided for in 
the act of March 4, 1913, constructed within the next 12 or 18 
months they would be so constructed; that the reason for the 
slowness in construction is because Congress does not wish to 
make greater appropriations than it is now making for Federal 
buildings. The present buildings that were provided for in the 
act of March 4, 1913, would take for their construction within 
the next two years an appropriation of more than $40,000,000. 
Mr. Wenderoth, the Supervising Architect, and others in the 
Treasury Department, gave me to understand on several occa- 
sions that if Congress would say the word the Supervising 
Architect's Office would have the plans prepared to construct 
all these buildings within 18 months. I desire to ask the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. Firzcerarp], the chairman of the 
Committee on Appropriations, if that is a correct statement 
of the condition or is the cause of the delay with the Super- 
vising Architect’s Office? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Chairman, if Congress provided a 
force that was sufficient and appropriated a sufficient amount 
of money, the Supervising Architect's Office could not only con- 
struct all of the buildings authorized, but a good many more than 
could be authorized within a certain definite time. The Super- 
vising Architect's Office is organized to turn out between $12,- 
000,000 and $15,000,000 worth of work a year. That is all it is 
believed it is wise to attempt to expend out of the Treasury in 
connection with the construction of public buildings. 

Mr. NORTON. Now, I should like to ask the gentleman 
another question. Has the Treasury Department, to the best 
of the gentleman's knowledge, advanced the construction of any 
of the Federal buildings from the numerical rank that they 
have on the scheduled construction list? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. It has; yes. 

Mr. NORTON. Without the authority of Congress? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. It could not be done without the au- 
thority of Congress, in that Congress would have to appropriate 
specifically for the project. For instance, there have been cases 
where sites have been donated, or where a building has been 
destroyed by fire, and appropriations have been requested for 
that building sooner than they would have been requested if 
the building were taken in its numerical order in accordance 
with the rules established by the Treasury Department. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. NORTON. I ask for one minute more. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman asks that his time be ex- 
tended one minute. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. NORTON. What I want to have made clear is this: The 
buildings provided for in the act of March 4, 1913, have num- 
bers ranging from 1 to over 300. Has the Treasury Department 
the right te start the construction of building No. 200 before the 
construction of building No. 10 has begun? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. The Treasury Department can take 
them up in any order that it pleases, but it has established this 
other rule which it follows. It does that as a matter of self- 
preservation. It could not, however, take up a building ont of 
its order if no appropriation were made for that building. 

Mr. NORTON. One further question. I understand that, 
but where the appropriations are provided and made available 
for different buildings—— 

Mr. FITZGERALD. But they are not. They are made avail- 
able for specific buildings. 

Mr. NORTON. They are made available, of course, for spe- 
cific buildings. They may be made available for buildings 
numbered 1 to 100. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. But they are not made in that way. 

Mr. NORTON. Certainly they are, by name and location of 


building. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Yes. 

Mr. NORTON. The gentleman says the Treasury Depart- 
ment would have the right, but what I want to know and 
have placed in the record is this: Has it been the practice of 
the Treasury Department to take up buildings out of their 
order on the construction list? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. No; it has not. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Except in an emergency case—unless there is 
absolute necessity for it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from North 
Dakota has again expired. 
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Mr. FITZGERALD. I ask that I may have leave to insert in 
the Record a statement which I referred to earlier in the de- 
bate in the discussion with the gentleman. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from New York asks to 
extend his remarks in the Recorp. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I move to strike out the last word, and 
I will ask to put in the Recorp a letter under date of July 1, 
1914, which is a circular letter issued by the Supervising Archi- 
tect. ; 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection the letter referred to 
will be printed in the RECORD. 

There was no objection. 

The letter referred to is as follows: 


STATUS OF PUBLIC BUILDINGS CONSTRUCTION, 


[Circular letter No. 16.] 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
OFFICE OF THE SUPERVISING ARCHITECT, 
Washington, D. O., July 1, 191}. 

Many requests are received for the immediate preparation of plans, 
etc., for particular Federal buildings which have been authorized by ex- 
isting legislation, irrespective of the date of such authorization. The 
following statement of the present status of public-building work is 
issued for the information of all concerned: 

Beginning with 1902, it has been the policy of Congress to authorize 
public buildings by what are known as omnibus acts, each act including 
a great many separate 8 In addition, special acts are pas, 
from time to time providing for individual projects, increases in the 
limits of cost of projects previously authorized, etc. The omnibus act 
oi 18 was followed by similar acts in 1903, 1906, 1908, 1910, and 
It is the present policy to place under contract for construction all 


buildings or extension to buildings authorized in any one omnibus act 
before inning plans for projects authorized by a subsequent act. It 
is also the present practice to prepare the plans for all buildings or 


projects authorized in any given act in the order of the dates upon 
which the titles to the sites therefor were vested in the United States. 

To determine the precise order in which the plans for the various 
buildings shall receive attention the following procedure is followed: 
The buildings authorized in any one act are first divided into groups 
according to the priority of the acts in which their sites were author- 
ized, All buildings.in each such act-group are further arranged in the 
order of the dates of the acquisition of their sites, the earliest date 
first. For instance, the 1913 act authorizes buildings upon sites which 
had been authorized in the act of 1908, in the act of 1910, and in the 
act of 1913. It is intended that the buildings so authorized in 1913 to 
be erected upon sites authorized in 1908 shall first be placed under 
contract. These will be followed by bulldings authorized in 1913 to be 
constructed upon sites authorized in 1910. Then the buildings au- 
thorized in 1913 to be built upon sites also authorized in 1913 will 
take their respective turns for attention. 

Extensions are usually authorized to be erected upon land alread 
owned by the United States. While extension projects are includ 
with the buildings authorized in a particular act, discretion is exercised 
in determining the order in which extensions shall be placed under con- 
act for 5 depending upon the urgeney of the need for the 
mprovement, 

he output of plans by the Supervising Architect's Office is governed 
by the extent of the technical force (designers, draftsmen, computers, 
superintendents, etc.) which the appropriations given by Congress per- 
mit the department to pg 

At this date the Office of the Supervising Architect has on Its books, 
wating to be placed under contract, 3 $38,500,000 worth 
of authorizations for new buildings and extensions, exclusive of the 
value of the land. This includes the new buildings and extensions in 
the act of 1913. This office is 5 and extensions under 
contract at the rate of about $7,000, annually, so that at the pres- 
ent rate of gress the last of the buildings authorized In the act of 
1913 will not have been 3 under contract until about the beginning 
of the calendar year 1920. It will not be until after the latter date 
that it will be ible for the Supervising Architect to place under con- 
tract any buildings contained in any act or acts which may be passed 
in the meantime. 

The current program, made up of the remaining projects which were 
authorized prior to the 1913 act, includes about one year’s work from 
this date. ork upon the plans for buildings author in the act of 
1913 will therefore not commence until about July 1, 1915. The 1913 
act contains the following authorizations: 


New: Vuai ARCA rast DUE SIS BITS NEE Se REESE Sm jj ß 304 
Extensions to existing buildings 23 
Totál pros ͤ—?». 327 


The program of work contained in the act of 1913 has not been laid 
out as yet. ‘Therefore it is impossible to state even approximately the 
time when any building authorized in that act will be either advertised 
for bids or placed under contract. 

If a subsequent act increases the limit of cost or otherwise modifies 
prior ry ge Mey for a building or extension before that project is 
reached in turn, the position of the project in the program of work is 
not affected thereby. If a project is set aside when its turn is reached 
in order to await action upon a proposed Increase in the limit of 
cost, or for any other reason, it is taken up whenever “released ” in as 
near its orginal position as the condition of the work generally may 
render possible. 

No consideration can be given to W that any one project is 
entitled to any more consideration than another, an uests that 
bulldings be advanced out of their order must be uniformly declined. 

For the information of those not familiar with legislative terminology 
it may be stated that an “authorization” is, as it implies, merely au- 
thority to acquire a site, erect a building, etc., within the limit of cost 
stated, and is not an actual “ appropriation ” of money out of the Treas- 
mots AY lah al io are made by Congress on the basis of estimates 
submitted by the Secretary of the Treasury. These appropriations are 
carried in one or the other of the annual supply acts and are intended 
to be only sufficient to carry forward the building program for the fiscal 
year to which the acts apply. “Appropriations” are made on account 
of the limits of cost fixed by the “authorization” and are not exten- 


sions of these limits. All appropr'ations for sites, buildings, exten- 


sions, etc., are available until expended, unless repealed by act of 
Congress, and are not automatically returned to the Treasury if not 
expended before the expiration of the fiscal year. 
he public-buildings act of 1913 authorized the Treasury Department 

to acquire sites, erect buildings, construct extensions, etc., aggregating 
a total cost of nearly $42,000,000 but did not actually appropriate one 
cent toward the consummation of any of these projects. 
supervising le 

upervising Architect. 
Approved. 0 8 


Byron R. NEWTON, 
Assistant Secretary of the Treasury. 


Mr. FITZGERALD. That letter states exactly what the pol- 
icy of the department is and the rule which it is following. 

Mr. NORTON. The people of Dickinson are willing to pay 
for the plans for this building. ‘They are willing to do almost 
anything to have the building constructed at once, because there 
is great and urgent need for the building. They want to know 
if there is anything that can be honorably done to have the 
time of the construction of this building advanced. If there is, 
they stand ready and willing to do it. I have not been able to 
learn of anything that can be done at the Treasury Department 
to secure the early construction of this much-needed building. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. This building is No. 139 in the numer- 
ical list, and will probably be reached in the fiscal year 1917. 
The site was authorized in 1910, and the building was author- 
ized in the publie building act of 1913. 

Mr, NORTON. It is 189 on the numerical list of the March 
4, 1913, public-building act. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. No. 189; and I shall ask unanimous 
consent also to place in the Recorp an alphabetical list of the 
order of numbers of buildings up to 149. 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. If the gentleman will permit, 
I might say to the gentleman from North Dakota that there is 
a gentleman in the Treasury Department who is very high up, 
stands very near the throne, who has a good name, and prob- 
ably he could help the gentleman in getting the building at 
Dickinson facilitated. 

Mr. NORTON. I am sure the gentleman referred to would 
cheerfully do so if he could. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Now, Mr. Chairman, I call attention of 
the committee to the fact that an amendment is pending to ap- 
propriate for this building and advance out of its turn a build- 
ing that could not be reached in the regular order during the 
fiscal year 1916. I hope the committee will not agree to this 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York asks unani- 
mous consent to print in the Recorp a list prepared showing the 
numerical order of buildings up to 149. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The list is as follows: 


65, Aberdeen, Wash. 133. Fort Morgan, Colo. 
2. Alexandria, La., extension. 132. Franklin, Va. 
75. Alliance, Nebr. 123. Frederick, Md. 
46. Anoka, Minn. 112. Fremont, Ohio. 
74. Antigo, Wis. 98. Globe, Ariz. 
127. Arkadelphia, Ark. 8. Greenwich, Conn, 
37. Ashland, Ky. 97. Grinnell, Iowa. 
105. Ashland, Ohio 70. Hackensack, N. J. 
34. Attleboro, Mass. 17. Hagerstown, Md., extension. 
68. Aurora, Nebr. 141 Hammond, La. 
77. Bakersfield, Cal. 119. Hiawatha, Kans. 
86. Barnesville, Ga. 146 Holly Springs, Miss, 
100. Bartow, Fla. 31. Hornell, N. Y. 
138. Basin, Wyo. 66. Humboldt, Tenn. 
14. Batavia, N. Y. 60. Huntington, Ind. 
122. Bay City, Tex. 10. Huntington, W. Va., extension. 
145, Bayonne, N. J. 102. Jamestown, N. k. 
aoe Beeville, Tex. 91. po —5 Ala. 
53. Belton, Tex. 49. Kalispell, Mont. 
137. Berlin, N. II. 7. Kansas City, Mo., extension, 
94, Birmingham, Ala. 19. Kirksville, Mo., extension. 
142. Bonne Terre, Mo. 109. Laconia, N. H. 
30. Brenham, Tex. 135. Lancaster, Ky. 
24. Brooklyn, N. Y., extension. 147. Las Cruces, F. Mex. 
107. Buckhannon, W. Va. 52. Little Falls, Minn. 
84. Buffalo, Wyo. 3. Logan, Ohio. 
72. Burlington, N. C. 23. 2 Va., extension. 
87. Caribou, Me. 104. Madison, S Dak. 
63. Chadron, Nebr 3. Madison, Wis. 
62. Charles City, Iowa. 61. Maquoketa, Iowa. 
144. Charlotte. Mich. 80. Marion, 8. C. 
25. Chattanooga, Tenn., extension. 134. Martin, Tenn. 
115, Cody, Wyo. 16. Martinsburg, W. Va., exten- 
90. Columbia, S. C. sion. 
126. De Land, Fla. 50. Maryville, Tenn. 
139. Dickinson, N. Dak. 82. McComb, Miss. 
110. Douglas, Ariz. - 129. Media, Pa. 
136. Dowagiac, Mich. 118. Mena, Ark. 
125. Dubois, Pa. 18. Merrill, Wis. 
108. Durango, Colo. 78. Middletown, Conn. 
93. East Orange, N. J. 15. Middletown, Ohio. 
21. East St. Louis, III., extension. 42. Minden. La. 
55. Ellensburg, Wash. 26. Missoula, Mont., extension, 
148. El Paso, Tex. 27. Moberly, Mo., extension. 
44. Elyria, Ohio. 79. Montevideo, Minn. 
20. Evansville, Ind., extension. 22. Muskegon, Mich., extension. 
47. Falls City, Nebr. 41. Nacogdoches, Tex. 
128. Fordyce, Ark. 5. Nashville, Tenn., extension. 
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86. Naugatuck, Conn. 48. Sidney, Ohio. 
33. Navasota. Tex. 104. Skow „Me. 
88. Neenah, Wis. 73. th Bethlehem, Pa. 
32. New Braunfels, Tex. 103. South Bosten, Va. 
117. Newburyport, Mass. 92. Stamford. Tex. 
12. Oakland: Cal, extension WE Gyre Be T 
$ „€ . . Syracuse, N. X. 
11. Oklahoma, Okla., extension. 64. Tarentum, Pa. 
131. Orlando, Fla. 56. Taylorville, III. 
111. Pottstown, Pa. 40. Titusville, Pa. 
13. Poughkeepsie, N. X., exten- 114. Twin Falls, Idaho. 
sion. 1. Utica, N. V., extension. 
85. Pulaski, Va. 45. Valley City, N. Dak. 
143. Rng Mass. 59. Vancouver, Wash. 
76. Redfield, S. Dak, 29. Van Wert, Ohio. 
118. Richfield, Utah. 124. Wahoo, Nebr. 
38. Ridgway, Pa. 101. Warrenton, Va. 
89. Rockville, Conn. 99. Washington, Ind. 
83. Roseburg, Oreg. 57. Washington, Iowa. 
81. Rumford, Me. 35. Waterloo, N. Y. 
54. St. Louis, Mo., subtreasury. 149. Waynesboro, Va. 
39. anca, N. X. 69. Waynesville, N. C. 
6. Sandusky, Ohio. 67. Wenatchee, Wash. 
95. Savanna, I 96. Williamson, W. Va. 
106. Seattle, Wash 28. Winchester, Ky., extension. 
58. Seymour, Conn. 130, Woodbury. N. J. 
71. Shelby, N. C. 120, Yoakum, Tex. 
51. Shelbyville, Ky. . 


Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
two words. The proposed amendment is for the commencement 
of a new building that has not been commenced or reached in 
its turn by the architect’s office. Of course the gentleman 
from North Dakota is entirely within his right in urging to 
the best of his ability the construction of a building in his 
district and in urging the needs that his town has for the con- 
struction of the building. The only ray of hope in the situa- 
tion for him is that his item will come about 1917, and it will 
be incumbent on his constituents to recognize that fact and that 
he will have to have another term in order to get that building. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. And he is making a record. 

Mr. BORLAND. Yes; he is making a record, and that is a 
delightful thing to do. If we take a sensible view of this situa- 
tion, if we could get rid of all local influences, which we can 
not do, we should strike out all the items for the commence- 
ment of any building this year. There is no reason on earth 
why nine-tenths of the buildings should be commenced. In the 
first place, we have ample work on hand to keep the Supervis- 
ing Architect of the Treasury busy. I will venture to say 
that in nine cases out of ten these new buildings will take the 
place of rented post offices where the rent will not pay the 
janitor’s service in cleaning the new building after it is con- 
structed. In short, we will be substituting a continuing lia- 
bility on the Government for the construction, care, and main- 
tenance of the buildings, which in a great many instances is 
greater than the total amount of the rent paid out. This is 
in addition to the investment of the money and the loss of in- 
terest thereon. This is a constantly increasing burden that you 
are throwing upon the Government, and then you run out and 
tell the people that you are going to economize. Where are you 
going to economize when you continue to put fixed charges on 
the Government? Every time anything comes up that looks 
like it had any faint ray of popularity everybody jumps up 
and votes for appropriations, and in most cases the creation of 
new bureaus and executive branches and so on are continuing 
expenses, getting larger and larger every year, and then you 
have to go out and say there is no money to pay these lia- 


bilities. 

Mr. NORTON. The gentleman says that in many cases the 
rent now being paid by the Government for post offices would 
not pay interest on the investment. 

Mr. BORLAND. I did not say “interest on the investment.” 
I said “ the caretaking of the building.” We know it would not 
pay the interest on the investment. I venture to say that in this 
case the rent the Government pays is less than the interest on 
the investment. 

Mr. NORTON. Does not the gentleman think that in the 
Kansas City case the caretaking and the interest on the invest- 
ment will be greater than is now paid for rent? 

Mr. BORLAND. That is not true, and I can demonstrate it. 
The Government is paying $12,000 or $15,000 rent for Govern- 
ment offices outside of the present building. I want to say the 
biggest item for commencement of buildings is this Kansas City 
extension building. 

Mr. NORTON. The gentleman believes in economizing away 
from home rather than at home. 

Mr. BORLAND. No; I do not. As I say, the biggest item in 
this bill is for the Kansas City extension. I know it is needed 
in the near future, but I am not making a special plea for it 


now. z 
Mr. NORTON. And the gentleman must concede that I know 


the item I ask for is very badly needed. 


Mr. BORLAND. How much rent is paid by the Government 
in Dickinson? 

Mr. NORTON. I can not say exactly. 

Mr. BORLAND. The gentleman is advocating a proposition 
and does not know how much the Government is paying for 
accommodations in that town. 

Mr. NORTON. I know that if it is paying very much for the 
present post-office accommodations there it is paying too much, 
as the rooms now being used for the post office are wholly un- 
suitable for that purpose. 

Mr. BORLAND. How does that compare with the cost of the 
investment? The gentleman is asking the Government to make 
an investment and he is not prepared to tell the House how much 
rent the Government is now paying. 

Mr. NORTON. I am not prepared to tell the gentleman 
accurately how much is being paid for rent, light, and heat for 
the post office, but I know other departments of the Government 
are represented there. A local land office is located there and 
the Department of Agriculture has representatives in that par- 
ticular territory. 

Mr. BORLAND. How much are the postal receipts in the 
town of Dickinson? 

Mr. NORTON. The postal receipts for the last four quarters 
were $16,135.96. 

Mr. BORLAND. And how much is the appropriation the 
gentleman is asking for? 

Mr. NORTON. Twenty-five thousand dollars now; a total 
appropriation of $90,000 has been authorized. 

Mr. BORLAND. Five thousand dollars interest on an invest- 
ment where you have postal receipts of only 810,000. 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman 
from Missouri was looking at this side when he said, “ You talk 
about economizing.” We have during this administration about 
given up any hope of economizing on this side. 

Mr. BORLAND. I knew you were not aiding, but I did not 
know that you had given it up. 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. I want to ask the gentleman 
from Missouri if he thinks it is necessary to appropriate 
$2,000,000 to urge the construction of a railroad toward the 
North Pole? 

Mr. BORLAND. That is getting pretty far away from the 
discussion. 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. The gentleman was talking 
about items that might be eliminated. 

Mr. BORLAND. I think it would be wise to eliminate the 
commencement of all public-building construction this year. 
I want to say to gentlemen also that you have got to face this 
same demand next winter that you are facing now, and you 
are that much closer to the election than you are now. If you 
would happen to get your post office for Dickinson, you would 
have another demand in your district next winter that you 
would have to meet, because you will have an election coming 
on very soon. 

Mr. NORTON. Is that the way the gentleman figures on his 
appropriation for Kansas City? 

Mr. BORLAND. No; I do not figure on that at all, as I 
have said to the gentleman several times. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from North Dakota. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Millville, N. J., post office: For continuation, $25,000, 


Mr. EDWARDS. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment, which I send to the desk and ask to have read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

After line 19, 12, insert the following as A 

“ Statesboro, Ga.: Nr completion, $50,000." e 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of 
order on that. Have we not already voted on that proposition? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is under the impression that 
the committee has already voted on the proposition. 

Mr. EDWARDS. Mr. Chairman, I would like to be heard 
briefly on the point or order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will hear the gentleman on the 
point of order. y 

Mr. EDWARDS. Mr. Chairman, the amendment offered be- 
fore was to commence the building, and this is for the com- 
pletion of the building. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair feels that it is subject to the 
point of order, as the committee has already passed on the 
question. The Chair sustains the point of order, and the Clerk 
will read. i 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Rockville, Conn., post office: For commencement, $1,000. 


1915. 


Mr. LONERGAN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. I would like to ask the chairman of the committee 
a question, with reference to the item contained in lines 23 and 
24, “Rockville, Conn., for commencement, $1,000.” Why the 
yariance in the amounts allowed for the commencement of 
different buildings? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Chairman, this is a building for 
which the department, toward the close of the fiscal year 1916, 
will be prepared to commence to take up the preparation of 
plans. In order to prepare the plans it is necessary to make a 
survey of the site, to make certain examinations, to determine 
the character of the subsoil. This $1,000 is appropriated for 
that purpose. It is not expected that it will be possible to put 
this building under contract before the time the next appropria- 
tion bill becomes a law, and that bill, it is expected, will carry 
the additional money to carry on the work. If this appropria- 
tion were not included for this and the other 35 buildings for 
which $1,000 is recommended, the Su Architect’s Office 
would come to a standstill in 1917. This building is No. 89 
on the list, and will be reached toward the end of the fiscal 
year 1916. 

Mr. LONERGAN. I notice that larger sums are appropriated 
for commencing the construction of other buildings. Will the 
gentleman please explain why. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Where a larger sum is carried it is 
because it is expected that construction will be begun on the 
contract, and payments must be made to meet the terms of the 
contract. . 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the pro forma amend- 
ment will be withdrawn, and the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

St. Louis, Mo., subtreasury: For commencement, $50,000. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the para- 
graph. This paragraph is for the commencement of a sub- 
treasury building at St. Louis. When that building was au- 
thorized the subtreasury system was in full operation, and had 
not yet been in any way affected either in fact or prospectively 
or by the law creating the Federal reserve banking system. It 
is true that the subtreasuries have not yet been abolished, but 
I take it that it is expected within a reasonable time that the 
Federal reserve banks and their branches will perform the 
work now performed by the subtreasuries. I think that that is 
in contemplation. It looks as though if we have to make 
economies, we might properly wait at least for a year before 
we commence the construction of a new subtreasury building in 
any city. The chances are that if this subtreasury building be 
commenced, it will not be finished for several years, and before 
the building is completed the subtreasury will have been abol- 
ished. 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. What is the authorization? 

Mr. MANN. The item is $50,000 for commencement of the 
subtreasury building. What the total of the limitation is I do 
not know. 

Mr. FOSTER. One million three hundred thousand dollars. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. The site authorized in 1910 was to cost 
$300,000 and the building is to cost $1,000,000. 

Mr. MANN. The building is to cost $1,000,000. Mr. Chair- 
man, it will not hurt anyone if we wait a year to ascertain 
whether the Federal reserve banks are to do the work that is 
now being done by the subtreasuries. > 

When we passed that bill through the House I think it was 
the belief on the part of the House that the new banking sys- 
tem, would be able to do and would do eventually the work now 
done by the subtreasuries. They have in contemplation in the 
Federal reserve bank system some kind of a clearing house for 
the various banks. The subtreasuries in a way act as clearing 
houses, as far as Federal expenditures and receipts are con- 
cerned, I have no doubt that sooner or later, and not very long 
distant in the future, the payments by the Government, instead 
of being made by drafts or checks or otherwise upon the sub- 
treasuries, will be made through the Federal reserve banks. 
We now have two fiscal systems in the Government. It takes 
some time to amalgamate those, but I believe that the Federal 
Reserve Board will make recommendations which will carry 
into effect the amalgamation. Certainly we do not need to com- 
mence a million-dollar building at this time, when the Lord only 
knows where the money is coming from. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Chairman, the Committee on Appro- 
priations, both last year and this year, endeavored to obtain an 
expression of opinion from the Treasury Department as to 
whether it would be necessary to continue the Independent 
Treasury system by reason of the establishment of the Federal 
reserve banking system. The department was unable to give 
any definite information. It would seem as if most of the func- 
tions of the Independent Treasury system will be absorbed by 
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the Federal reserve banks. There was some doubt created as 
to the necessity of maintaining forces at the various sub- 
treasuries now existing in some of the cities in the United 
States because of the existence of the Federal reserve system. 
Whether it is advisable to start this building at this time is a 
matter for the committee to determine. It was authorized at a 
time when the Federal reserve system was not in contemplation, 
with the expectation that the Independent Treasury system 
would have necessity for the accommodations provided in the 
bill authorized for this purpose. There can be no very great 
pressing necessity for the building for the purpose intended at 
this time, and I am perfectly willing to let the matter rest with 
hag e discretion of the committee as to what it is advisable 
0. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. Chairman, I wish to ask unanimous con- 
sent that this item be passed over in the absence of the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. BARTHOLDT] who appeared before our com- 
mittee and seemed to be very anxious about it. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I do not know what Member might be 
particularly interested in it, but in the consideration of this 
bill, Mr. Chairman, it is impossible to defer action on items to 
be inserted or eliminated to suit the convenience of Members. 

Mr. AUSTIN. It is quite a common occurrence for the chair- 
man of the Committee on Appropriations and other chairmen 
of committees to pass over items and to return to them before 
the bill is finally passed. I think it is a matter of courtesy 
which might well be extended to the gentleman from Missouri. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. The gentleman can make the request. 
I shall not object myself, 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
this item be passed over informally until the gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. BARTHOLDT] can be present. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Until when? 

Mr. AUSTIN. Until to-morrow. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will call attention of the com- 
mittee to the unanimous-consent agreement that after the bill 
has been read down to page 22 the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. GILLETT] was authorized to offer an amendment deal- 
ing with all of these provisions in the bill. Now, the Chair 
simply desires to call attention to the proposition whether or 
not the proposition of the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
GILLETT] will have effect if this unanimous-consent agreement 
> entered into. That is a matter for the committee to de- 

rmine. 

Mr. NORTON. Mr. Chairman, reserving the right to object, 
I am glad to see the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Bortanp] 
has just come into the Chamber again, and I am sure if he had 
been here and his attention had been called to this item of 
$50,000 for the commencement of a subtreasury in Missouri, in 
line with his policy of economy—outside of Kansas City—he 
would here on this floor voice his sentiments to have this item 
stricken from the bill. As the gentleman from Illinois has 
stated, there is no reason at this time why the commencement 
of a subtreasury building should be begun now anywhere in 
this country, involving a final expenditure of a million dollars. 
This item could well be stricken out of the bill and meritorious 
items pertaining to buildngs in smaller towns in different sec- 
tons of the country might be well substituted in its stead. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Aus- 
TIN] asks unanimous consent that the item on page 17, line 14, 
subtreasury for St. Louis, Mo., be passed over until to-morrow. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. With the understanding, Mr. Chairman, 
that it does not affect the right of the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts to-offer an amendment striking out all included under 
the head of public buildings. 

The CHAIRMAN. That is the proviso. Is there objection? 
[After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

‘ash Bist 4 1 $ ~ 
tndatian, 1.800. 5 building, Interior Department offices: For con 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. I desire to ask the chairman of the committee, the gen- 
tleman from New York, how much that building for the Interior 
Department is to cost? This item reads “for continuation,” 
$1,500,000. : 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Two million five hundred thousand dol- 
lars, as I recall it. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Chairman, it is my understanding—and I 
ask the gentleman from New York whether I am correct—that 
it is proposed to erect this building on F Street, two or three 
squares west of the State, War, and Navy Building? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Yes; west of the State, War, and Navy 


Building. 
Mr. COOPER. On F Street, two or three squares west? 
Mr. FITZGER. Yes. 
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Mr. COOPER. Mr. Chairman, that is a most extraordinary 
location for a building for the Interior Department. It is an 
out-of-the-way place, not at all in harmony with the plan for 
the improvement of the city of Washington and utterly inappro- 
priate as a site for the home of the Department of the Interior. 
I can not conceive why that site was selected for this particular 
building. It was bought originally as a site for a hall of 
records. The Government needed and still badly needs a hall of 
records, for it has many priceless documents and records which 
if destroyed could not be replaced. Their preservation is of 
the utmost importance and requires a building—a hall of 
records—which shall be absolutely fireproof, if such a building 
ean be constructed. As Members of the Senate and House 
would seldom be called upon to visit it, it might occupy the site 
in question, although, in my judgment, it would be much better 
to locate it strictly in accordance with the plan for the improve- 
ment of Washington. 

Mr. BRYAN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COOPER. I will. 

Mr. BRYAN. Is it not a fact that the Interior Department 
is the department that requires more visitation by Members 
than perhaps any other department of the Government? 

Mr. COOPER. Yes. I was just about to remark that. Here 
is the department to which Members are constantly required to 
go, and yet it is proposed to place this new building at about 
as inaccessible, inconvenient a point as could well be found 
The location will be good for the street-car companies, but very 
inconvenient for the Members of the Senate and the House. 
Now, years ago the Government condemned and purchased, and 
has ever since owned, the square on which Poli’s Theater is 
located, and all the squares between that square and the Mall. 
These squares are unsurpassed as building sites. The Govern- 
ment bought them for the purpose, as the law expressly pro- 
vided, of erecting on them three buildings—one for the Depart- 
ment of Justice, one for the Department of the Interior, and 
one for the Department of State. For years all of these build- 
ings have been greatly needed, and to-day ali are greatly needed. 
The Government is expending $600,000 a year, perhaps a little 
more, for rentals for public buildings in the city of Washington. 
Six hundred thousand dollars a year is 3 per cent on $20,000,000. 
The Government can Lorrow money at 3 per cent and less. 
Plans were completed for the construction of these three de- 
partment buildings on those squares, at a total cost of only 
$8,000,000; but none of these buildings has been erected, and to 
my amazement, and I think it must be to the amazement of a 
large majority of the membership of the House, we find it now 
proposed that one of them shall be constructed on a site two or 
three blocks west of the building of the State, War, and Navy 
Departments—a site remote, inconvenient, awkward to reach, 
and which was originally bought as a site for a hall of records. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Can the gentleman inform us 
who makes these selections? I entirely agree with what the 
gentleman has said. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Chairman 

Mr. COOPER. If the gentleman from New Vork will wait 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COOPER. In just a moment. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. But at this point. 

Mr. COOPER. If the gentleman will pardon me, I prefer to 
have him come in a little later. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I did not want the gentleman to labor 
under a misapprehension. 

Mr. COOPER. I want to call attention to some evidence 
which, together with much other of similar sort, helped to 
conyince me that there is a well-established industry in this 
city having for its prime object the renting of privately con- 
structed buildings to the Government of the United States. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. COOPER. I ask for five minutes additional. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? [After a pause.] 
The Chair hears none. : 

Mr. COOPER, When the sundry bill was up last year the 
distinguished leader of the minority [Mr. Mann] made a very 
suggestive disclosure. I pause to say that we all ought to 
thank him for the way in which he keeps watch over public 
expenditures. I never have seen any other man in any legis- 
lative body who does the work or has done the work which he 
has in this regard. [Applause.}] His services are invaluable in 
these matters. 

In the second session of the Sixty-third Congress the gentle- 
man from Illinois referred to the location of the new privately 
owned building then recently occupied by the Department of 
Commerce, on Pennsylvania Avenue at Nineteenth Street. His 
remarks are found on page 11274 of the Rxconb for that session. 
Before reading what he said I desire to direct attention to a 


few relevant facts. You will remember that Nineteenth Street 
and Pennsylvania Avenue is only two or three blocks from where 
it is now proposed to locate this new building for the Interior 
Department, to be occupied by hundreds of Government em- 
ployees. Plainly there is being developed a new locality for 
Government buildings and for dwellings and- boarding houses 
to house employees and for other structures necessary for their 
accommodation. If not, then I ask anybody why are those great 
departments sent to those remote, inaccessible places, putting 
Members of the Senate and the House to great and unnecessary 
inconvenience? Every person knows that the time of Members 
of each House of Congress is well taken up now by their legiti- 
mate duties on Capitol Hill, and that it is a time-consuming 
task to go from office to office in the widely scattered depart- 
ments. For example, observe the location of the House Office 
Building, of the Agricultural Department, of the Pension Office, 
of the Department of Commerce, of the Department of Justice, 
of the Patent Office, and of the proposed new Department of the 
Interior. $ 

But to return to the statement of the distinguished gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. MANN]. In speaking of the bill 
authorizing the Secretary of Commerce to enter into a lease for 
a building to be erected for the use of the Census Office, and to 
adjoin the then newly rented building of the Department of 
Commerce, on Pennsylvania Avenue away out at Nineteenth 
Street, the gentleman from Illinois said: 

As it passed the House it provided for 35 cents a square foot. After 
the provision had passed the House, it being subject to a point of 
order at the time it first came before the House, I received information 
and called it to the attention of the House that the private secretary 
of the Secretary of Commerce, and I believe the chief clerk of the 
Secretary of Commerce, and some other of the high officials of the de- 
partment were interested in business with the person who was to put 
up the building. 

A private secretary, a chief clerk, and other high officials of 
the department interested in business with the person who is to 
put up a building to be rented to the Government to be used by 
that Department! 

Gradually we are learning how it happens that the Govern- 
ment rents private buildings in these outlandishly inconvenient 
places. For years the Government has possessed many sites, 
any of which would be convenient and in every way admirable 
for the new building for the Interior Department—vastly better 
than the site on which it is proposed to locate it. 

The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann], whose statement 
no one attacked, further said: 

The building is now under construction, apparently with very certain 
assurance that the lease will be entered into, although the authorit: 
has not yet been granted by Congress. Having passed the House at 35 
cents a square foot, they suc ed in getting the Senate to raise the 
amount to 373 cents a square foot. 

Thereupon the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. STAFFORD] 
rose and said that the Government could again rent the Census 
Building at the foot of Capitol Hill at the rate of 16 cents a 
square foot. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. COOPER. I think I will ask for three minutes more, be- 
cause of the very great importance of this subject. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wisconsin asks unan- 
imous consent that his time be extended three minutes. Is 
there objection? A 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COOPER. Now I will yield to the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. FITZGERALD]. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. What I intended to say is inappropriate 
at this point. 

Mr. J. M. C. SMITH. Will the gentleman tell us how far it 
is from the House Office Building to the place where this new 
building is in contemplation? 

Mr. COOPER. From the House Office Building to where this 
building is to be located is, I think, in the neighborhood of a 
mile and three-quarters. 

Mr. NORTON, Just about. 

Mr. COOPER. In the roundabout way in which we have to 
go. Now, as I say, the location of public buildings and the rent- 
ing of them by private individuals to the Government is get- 
ting to be a very considerable industry in this city. The three 
buildings for which we have the sites and for which plans were 
drawn—one for the Department of Justice, now housed in an 
inconvenient and inaccessible private ‘dwelling on K Street; 
another for the Interior Department, and another for the State 
Department—could all have been built for $8,000,000. We are 
paying $600,000 for rents each year; that is 3 per cent on 
$20,000,000, 

Mr. MARTIN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COOPER. Yes. 
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Mr. MARTIN. 


this side of the White House property were beught are not being 
used for the purposes for which they were bought? 

Mr. COOPER. I do not know. If the Department of Justice 
were located at Pennsylvania Avenue and Fifteenth Street, and 
the other buildings on the squares toward the Mall, in accord- 
ance with the plan for the improvement of Washington, not 
only would the effect be beautiful, but the public convenience 
would also be well served. 

Mr. SELDOMRIDGE. The gentleman will take into consid- 
eration the fact that it costs quite a considerable sum to employ 
messengers to go from one of these buildings to the others. 

Mr. COOPER. I do. 

Mr. SMITH of Minnesota. Who determines where these 
buildings are to be erected? 

Mr. COOPER. I do not know. The remarkable thing is that 
somebody somewhere was authorized to make a lease for 10 
years for that Department of Commerce Building out at the 
corner of Pennsylvania Avenue and Nineteenth Street. In my 
judgment that transaction was without justification; but this 
proposition to locate the Department of the Interior over west 
of the State, War, and Navy Building is worse. 

Mr. PLATT. Is it not a fact that a good many of the Secre- 
taries and men who occupy these offices generally prefer offices 


in modern office buildings rather than these architectural strue- 


tures that are built by the Government? 


Mr. COOPER. That is not it at all. I am not talking about | 


the style of architecture. I am talking about the location. 

Mr. PLATT. They have to put these skyscrapers out of the 
2 so that they will not interfere with the beautification of 

city. 

Mr. COOPER, I do not think that any sensible person would 
prefer going into a skyscraper at Nineteenth Street rather into 
a commodious, well-appointed building on Fifteenth Street 
facing the park. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has again ex- 
pired, 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I was one of the Members of the House 
who opposed the public-building bill of 1913. I do not know 
whether the gentleman from Wisconsin opposed it or not. 

Mr. COOPER. I did not know anything about this until a 
week ago. It may have been in that bill, but, if so, it escaped 
my attention entirely. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. That is one thing that I suggested, that 
the bill should have been considered as other bills were, so that 
Members might know what was in it. Many Members inter- 
ested in one item do not pay any attention to other items in the 
bill, and then come in, after they have waked up, years after, 
and protest against them. It is locking the stable after the 
horse is stolen. 

I not only antagonized the bill when it was in the House, but 
I protested against its approval by the President of the United 
States. President Taft is now making speeches on economy and 
writing articles for the popular magazines on economy. When 
the contest was on over this bill current rumor at the time 
had it that his ultimatum was that if the bill was not to re- 
ceive his yeto it had to provide for four items—one, the Rock 
Creek item, the archives building, the Geological Survey build- 
ing for the Department of the Interior, and the other, if I 
recall correctly, the Arlington memorial item. ‘Those items 
only involved a total expenditure of $6,500,000. When I pr 
tested to President Taft about the approval of the public-build- 
ing bill, just before he was about to leave office, he said, “ Oh, 
there were so many things in the bill that peculiarly benefited 
Washington that I could not forego an opportunity to have 
them authorized.” 

Now he is writing articles about economy and criticizing 
Congress for not economizing, when he had the power to do 
more effective work in that direction by refusing his approval 
of bills than anybody within my recollection. 

There is one thing about this proposed building, however, 
that commends it to me. It provides for the construction of a 
building of the modern office-building type. It prohibits the 
construction of a building of a so-called monumental character. 
The public buildings erected for the Government of the United 
States, so far as my observation has gone, because of the 
attempt to make them of a monumental character, has made 
them more inapt for governmental purposes than any ‘build- 
ings that could possibly be designed unless somebody deliberately 
drew plans for a mausoleum. [Laughter.] It has made more 
waste space, more useless arrangements, and more money 
expended wastefuliy, of no serviceable return to the Govern- 
ment, than in most any other way. 


Can the gentleman inform the committee why | 
it is that the original plans for which those blocks of ground on 


o- | the Senate. 


In 1903 the site upon which this building is to be erected was 
purchased by the Government. I do not know whether the 
gentleman from Wisconsin recalls the rumors current at that 
time, but there was that terrific insistence upon the purchase 
of this particular site for a hall of records building. After the 
site was purchased that was the only part of it that persons 
were interested in, and the site was unoceupied for 10 years. 
The Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds decided that 
it would utilize that site in authorizing this building and pro- 
vided that it should be upon it. 

I do not know that it is so inconvenient. Any place in Wash- 
ington is sufficiently convenient for Members of Congress. I 


think it would be a good thing if all publie buildings were so 


far away from the Capitol that it would compel Members of 
Congress to stay here rather than to spend their time in the 
departments. If placing the buildings in these so-called inac- 
cessible places would make Members remain here rather than 
spend their time around the departments, another good would be 
3 not contemplated when the buildings were author- 


Mr. Chairman, I have no intention of defending the location 
of public buildings. The site which the gentleman from Wis- 
consin refers to upon Fifteenth Street was purchased in-order 
to permit the erection of three public buildings—one for the 
Department of State, one for the Department of Justice, and 
one for the Departments of Commerce and Labor. So that this 
‘building could not have been located there. I know it would 
have been entirely impossible to have provided for the erection 
of an office type of building at that point. 

Now, in reference to the rented offices for the Census Bureau, 
I was one of those who thought that the old Census Bureau 


| Building was a very satisfactory building and could have been 


rented very cheaply, but the information presented to Congress 
as to the terrible danger from fire, the insanitary condition of 
the building, the excess of heat of the building in summer time, 
and the great inconvenience in the transaction of public busi- 
ness ‘finally overwhelmed me, as it did other members of the 
committee, and the authorization was made to rent the build- 
ing to be erected under certain conditions. I know that it is u 
very fruitful industry in the city of Washington to erect build- 
ings for the use of the Government, and yet in a majority of 
these cases in which contracts of that character have been made, 
while it has been a profitable transaction to those who erected 
the buildings, I think it has been a profitable transaction in 
most instances for the ‘Government, because we have had pro- 
vided office buildings suitable for the transaction of Government 
business rather than having invested our money in so-called 
monumental types of building, with a very large permanent 
annual charge on the Treasury and very unsatisfactory con- 
veniences for the transaction of business. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I fully approve of what the 
gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Coorer] has said with refer- 
ence to the location of this building. I think when that site was 
originally acquired it was largely for the purpose of cleaning out 
a sore spot that somebody did not like. Whether that was 
desirable or not I would not undertake to say. 

I rose particularly to again call the attention of the House 
to the fact that the public-building act of 1913 is not a law, 
although we proceed upon the supposition that it is. It is true 
it received the signature of the President of the United States 
and also of the Speaker of the House and of the President of 
We passed the public-building bill through this 
body. The Senate added a large number of amendments to it. 
On a conference report we agreed to three of those items. The 
House never agreed to any of the other items that are incorpo- 
rated in the act. We had disagreed to all of them in the first 
instance, as 2 matter of form in the House. Through an inad- 
vertence the Speaker had presented to him a copy of the en- 
rolled bill as having passed both bodies. He signed it. It was 
sent to the Senate and the President of the Senate signed it. It 
was sent to the President of the United States and the Presi- 
dent of the United States signed it; but the Journal of the 
House, which is the official record of the proceedings in the 
House, shows that the Senate amendments were never agreed 
to, and there was no accord reached between the two bodies. 
I believe that some time after the adjournment of Congress 
the Senate Journal was doctored up, and I say “ doctored up” 
adivisedly, to show that there was a conference report presented 
to that body covering all of the items. There had been one 
presented once before and it was ‘rejected. There never was 
any other presented to the Senate, but the Journal of the House 
shows conclusively that that bill never passed this body. I do 
not know how far the fact that the Speaker signs a bill which 
was never introduced, that the Vice President signs a bill Dap 
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has not been introduced, and that the President of the United 
States attaches his signature to a bill that has never been intro- 
duced in either body goes to make it a law, but I am very con- 
fident that this is subject to attack in a proper manner. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MANN, Yes. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. The United States Supreme Court de- 
cided that it would not go behind the certificates of the Vice 
President and the Speaker in a case involving the construction 
of the Dingley law, in which it was claimed Congress had not 
passed a certain provision but had authorized the conferees to 
incorporate it. I will put a reference to that case in the RECORD, 

Mr. MANN. If the gentleman will read the case he will find 
that it does not apply to this case. I read that case, and I am 
afraid that my friend has not. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I read the case, and I know that Mr. 
Justice Harlan in the opinion points out specifically that the 
court will not go behind a certificate of the presiding officers. 

Mr. MANN. They will not unless you appeal to the Journal 
of the two bodies. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. 
RECORD. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman can get the case and put the ref- 
erence in the Record.. I know what it is, for I read the case. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
two words. In reference to the criticism of the gentleman from 
Wisconsin [Mr. Coorer] on the Interior Department Building, 
in the course of construction beyond the State, War, and Navy 
Building, I wish to say that the Committee on Public Buildings 
and Grounds gave that department the character of building 
that it requested. It was a new departure in Washington City, 
a great deal of this work was shop work, and the officials of 
that department insisted upon that character of building, and 
we gave them what they wanted. 

In reference to the amount of rent expended in this city for 
public buildings, it is true that it approaches $600,000, but Con- 
gress can, whenever it feels so disposed, make an appropriation 
to give the Government the necessary housing room for all of 
its departments. The Department of Commerce was over- 
crowded in its building on Fourteenth Street between the Ebbitt 
House and Pennsylvania Avenue. That department had a num- 
ber of its bureaus scattered over the city in rented quarters, and 
hence they made this agreement for the constraction by private 
parties of a building sufficiently large to house all of its various 
bureaus on Pennsylvania Avenue at the corner of Nineteenth 
Street. 

In reference to the lots purchased by the Government at 
the head of Pennsylvania Avenue and opposite the Treasury 
Department, the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds 
has reported—and there is now on the calendar—a bill provid- 
ing for the construction of a building for the Department of 
Justice on a portion of that land, to cost $3,000,000, and carry- 
ing an immediate appropriation of $500,000 for the commence- 
ment of the work. 

Before we prepared the last public-buildings bill we conferred 
with President Taft in reference to the amount which that bill 
should carry. The House committee held its down practically 
within the limits suggested by the President of the United States. 
We found it utterly impossible to care for more of the Govern- 
ment propositions in the District of Columbia and at the same 
time carry in that bill the needed propositions in practically 
eyery State in the Union. We gave what we thought was a just 
amount for public buildings in Washington City within the 
limits of the total amount authorized in the bill and at the same 
time provide for meritorious propositions in the various States. 

Mr. FITZGERALD, Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. AUSTIN. Yes. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. What was the agreement between the 
gentleman and the President? 

Mr. AUSTIN. It was not an agreement. It was simply to 
ascertain from the President of the United States how much 
he would stand for in a public-building bill. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. He also insisted that he would veto the 
bill unless certain items were included in it? 

Mr. AUSTIN. He did not. When our subcommittee, I think 
composed of Messrs. CLARK, Burnett, and myself, visited the 
White House, I will be very frank to say, I think I suggested 
to the other members of that subcommittee that we ask the 
President if he had any suggestion to make as to any proposition 
which should be included in a bill. I thought he would want the 
Red Cross building embraced in the bill. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. That was not in that bill, was it? 

Mr. AUSTIN. I said, “Let us offer him something and get 
him interested in it and get as large a bill as we can.” [Laugh- 
ter.] 


I will get the case and put it in the 


Mr. FITZGERALD. As a matter of fact, he served notice 
when the vote was on in the Senate and there was a contro- 


versy between the two Houses that there were things that he 


wanted in that bill? 

Mr. AUSTIN. I do not know what occurred in the Senate, 
but I know that the President of the United States did not seek 
to dictate to our subcommittee. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I do not say that he did. 

Mr. BURNETT. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CANTRILL. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. AUSTIN. I first yield to the gentleman from Alabama. 

Mr, FITZGERALD. I have reference to another stage in the 
proceedings, 

Mr. BURNETT. Mr. Chairman, I was with the subcommittee 
that waited upon. President Taft, and there was not an intima- 
tion made by him that the condition of his signature to that bill 
would depend on whether he got any item. 

Mr. AUSTIN. No. s 

Mr. BURNETT. Not a thing of the kind. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I am not talking about that particular 
stage of the proceedings. 

Mr. BURNETT. The fact is President Taft stated to us that 
he would stand for a bill of a certain size, and that he was 
interested in a building he would like very much to have us 
make an appropriation for, which, as I recollect, we had already 
agreed upon, which building was in a city where he was expect- 
ing to be a professor in a college, but so far as ever mentioning 
that until after he had told us his desires in regard to the 
matter, that is actually untrue, so far as that committee is 
concerned. I do not know anything about what occurred in 
the Senate, 

Mr. FITZGERALD. He was well taken care of, and more 
than that, after he left the. White House he came down to 
Washington and used whatever influence he had with the 
Treasury Department to have them spend $100,000 or $150,000 
for the use of one particular kind of marble instead of another 
in the New Haven building. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. Chairman, inasmuch as most of my time 
has been consumed by my genial colleagues I will ask to have 
my time extended five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Tennessee asks unan- 
imous consent to proceed for five minutes. Is there objection? 
[After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Alabama 
[Mr. Burnett] is correct in his statement of what ex-President 
Taft stated to our subcommittee. The President made a ref- 
erence to an increased appropriation for the New Haven post 
office and customhouse, which had been recommended by the 
architect. 

Mr. BURNETT. That is correct. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Now, in reference to the ex-President of the 
United States coming to Washington and exercising his influence 
for a certain kind of material for the post-office building and 
pee at Hartford, Conn., I do not know of any such 

act. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I do. 

Mr. AUSTIN. But I do know that I wrote the ex-President 
of the United States and appealed to him to use his influence 
for the use of a certain kind of material for the post-office 
building in his town. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Was that the kind adopted? 

Mr. AUSTIN. Yes; and it was the best material offered. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. And that cost between $100,000 and 
$150,000 more than the building could have been constructed 
for if a different type of material had been used. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Well, it was a question of the value and dura- 
bility of the kind of material to be used in the New Haven 
building. It was quite a question whether to use marble from 
New York or Tennessee—— 

Mr. FITZGERALD. And the New York marble would have 
lasted as long as we or our children would live. 

Mr. AUSTIN. The Tennessee marble was worth $150,000 
more than the New York marble. The architect who prepared 
the plans recommended Tennessee marble. There was not any 
doubt about the Government receiving full value in the differ- 
ence of those two bids or materials. 

Mr. CANTRILL. What part of Tennessee did this marble 
come from? 

Mr. AUSTIN. It comes from the Garden of Eden, the dis- 
trict which I have the honor to represent. [Applause.] I not 
only appealed to Mr. Taft, but I went to see the Secretary of 
the Treasury, Mr. McAdoo, any number of times in reference to 
this matter. I take full responsibility, and hope I will have 


another opportunity in doing the same thing. 
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Mr. BARNHART. Will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. AUSTIN. Yes. 

Mr. BARNHART. The gentleman from Tennessee says that 
President Taft did not call on him. From his position in mat- 
ters of this sort, it would not be necessary for ex-President Taft 
to call on the gentleman from Tennessee to induce him to reduce 
any kind of an appropriation, would it? 

Mr. AUSTIN. No; I believe in putting money in circulation 
instead of hoarding it in the Treasury. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Chairman, the case to which I re- 
ferred a moment ago in reply to the gentleman from Illinois is 
Field v. Clark (143 U. S., 649), and the headnote is as follows: 

The signing by the Speaker of the House of Representatives and by 
the President of the Senate, in open session, of an enrolled bill is an 
official attestation by the two Houses of such bill as one that has 
passed Con ; and when the bill thus attested receives the approval 
of the President and is deposited in the Department of State according 
to law, its authentication as a bill that has passed Congress is complete 
and unimpeachable. 

It is not competent to show from the journals of either House of 
Congress that an act so authenticated, approved, and deposited did 
not pass in the precise form in which it was signed by the presiding 
officers of the two Houses and approved by the President. 

An examination of the opinion in this case, though I have not 
read it recently, but read it some time ago when I was inter- 
ested in another phase of a similar question, will show that Mr. 
Justice Harlan took the ground that the Supreme Court will not 
go behind the attestation of the presiding officers and examine 
the Journal, the records of the two Houses, to impeach a bill as 
approved after being attested to by the two presiding officers. 

Mr. MANN. Will the gentleman permit? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Certainly. 

Mr. MANN. I read the case and I think it did not cover the 
ease in reference to the public buildings bill at all. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I do not know how it could be any more 
explicit than it is. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Chairman, I desire to ask the gentleman 
from New York how much coustruction work has been done on 
this site? As I understand it, there has been none done as yet. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. My recollection is that part of the unex- 
pended balance on the site, $96,000, was unexpended of the 
original $400,000 appropriated for this site and the authoriza- 
tion for the building, placing the limit of cost at $2,596,000. In 
the sundry civil act for the current year $40,000 of the unex- 
pended balance was appropriated for the preparation of plans 
and this is the first appropriation toward the construction of 
the work. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment which 
I send to the Clerk’s desk. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will consider the pro forma 
amendment as withdrawn and the Clerk will report the amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 20, strike out lines 11 and 12. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Chairman, I offer this amendment be- 
cause, in my judgment, it would be a very serious mistake to 
erect a building for the Interior Department in such a remote 
and inconvenient place. The site was bought originally, as the 
gentleman from Illinois said, to get rid of some things that 
the city wanted to get rid of and to be used for the purpose of 
a hall of records, which the Government then very greatly 
needed and still needs. This building for the Interior Depart- 
ment will be one to which more Members must go than to any 
other single departmental building in the city. It should be 
constructed at some point convenient as possible for a majority 
of the membership of Congress. There are many sites, the one 
on Fifteenth Street being especially suitable. But we can now 
stop its construction on this inaccessible site, and do no harm 
to anybody. We can have a reconsideration of this very im- 
portant program in the interest of the public service and of the 
convenience of the membership of the two Houses of Congress. 
The distinguished chairman of the Committee on Appropriations 
[Mr. Frrzcrratp], in whose judgment we all have great confi- 
dence, said he was opposed originally to this sort of thing. Only 
$40,000 has been spent and no part of that on the building. The 
gentleman said he wished buildings to be located at inaccessible 
places so that the Members of the House would remain here 
while the House is in session. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Does the gentleman overlook the fact 
that we have spent $300,000 on the site? 

Mr. COOPER. We can use that for a hall of records. 

Mr. FITZGERALD, The gentleman said only $40,000 had 
been spent on it. 

Mr. COOPER. I meant, aside from the purchase of the site, 
only $40,000 has been spent on it. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. And there is the money which has been 
spent for the preparation of the plans. 


Mr. COOPER. Those can be very easily changed for a hall 
of records. When you look forward to the future of the Re- 
public of the United States and consider the convenience of all 
of the Members of the two Houses of Congress who must walk 
or ride up there through the centuries to come, the proposition 
in this bill seems inexcusable. A 

But the gentleman from New York [Mr. Frrzceratp] made 
statement which seems plausible and somewhat effective when 
he said he wanted this building put up at an inaccessible place, 
so that the Members of the House would stay here during the 
sessions of the House. It is my experience, and I think it is 
the experience of the gentleman himself—and he is one of the 
most faithful of the membership of this House—that he does 
his department work in the morning after. breakfast, between 
that time and the time he comes up to the Capitol or to the 
House Office Building. It is very rarely that I leave the 
Capitol to go to the departments in the afternoon. Sometimes 
I do, upon receipt of a telegram or of a letter on urgent busi- 
ness, but not otherwise. This is true also of the Members of 
Congress generally. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Is it not a fact that the Govern- 
ment owns a plot of ground, possibly 200 feet square, west of 
the Riggs Bank Building on Fifteenth Street and Pennsylvania 
Avenue and south of the Belasco Theater? I understand that 
the Government owns that splendid plot of ground. 

Mr. COOPER. Yes. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Should not the Interior Depart- 
ment building be located at some such place as that? 

Mr, COOPER. But a much better place would be to locate it 
in accordance with the plan for the improvement of Washing- 
ton and for the great convenience of the membership of the 
House, and that is 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. COOPER. I ask for a few minutes more. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I ask unanimous consent that the debate 
on the pending amendment be closed. How much time does the 
gentleman want? 

A Mr. COOPER. About three minutes, that is all—three or 
our. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I ask unanimous consent that the debate 
on the pending amendment and all amendments thereto be 
closed in eight minutes, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman asks that all debate on 
this amendment and amendments thereto close in eight minutes. 
Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COOPER. We have a site now which has been pur- 
chased, running, as I said, from Pennsylvania Avenue straight 
through to the Mall along Fifteenth Street, a site facing on the 
park, a beautiful site, accessible, and very admirable. 

Inasmuch as no money has been spent toward the construc- 
tion of this proposed building on that out-of-the-way site on F 
Street, and inasmuch as we are about to locate this great de- 
partment for all time, we ought immediately to reconsider this 
proposition and choose a far better site. That would be no 
reflection upon the committee which brought in this appropria- 
tion. It acted in accordance witt what it thought the desire of 
Congress. But we ought now to reconsider it. There is no 
pressing necessity for spending a million and a half dollars on 
this project while the Treasury is in its present condition. If 
we do not reconsider now, we never can reconsider it. Every 
reason which can appeal to the good judgment of the House re- 
quires us to strike out these two lines and have a reconsidera- 
tion of this problem. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. This building is more needed, perhaps, 
than any other building in Washington. It is to house certain 
bureaus of the Interior Department. It was urged particularly 
because of the fact that the Geological Survey is now housed in 
a building where several fires have threatened the destruction 
of very valuable documents. 

This building is proposed to be erected on the lot bounded by 
Seventeenth and Eighteenth and E and F Streets. It is right 
in a cluster of public offices. The State, War, and Navy Build- 
ing is on Seventeenth Street. The Department of Labor is 
occupying the Mills Building at Seventeenth Street and Penn- 
Sylvania Avenue. The Department of Commerce is at Nine- 
teenth Street and Pennsylvania Avenue. 

Mr. NORTON. How long have the Department of Commerce 
ant re Department of Labor been up there on Seventeenth 

reet? 

Mr. COOPER. Two years. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. The Department of Commerce went up 
there about a year and a half ago, I think. The Civil Service 
Commission is in that vicinity, and also the Navy Department 
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Annex, so that this building is to be located in the midst of a 
group of public buildings. 

This building is needed for the public service. To strike out 
this item, for the purpose of enabling Congress to reconsider it, 
means that offices which are particularly desired in the in- 
terest of the public service must be delayed. It is believed that 
the building will be completed within two years. It is needed 
for the public service, and I think it ought to be constructed 
now. 

Mr. COOPER. All these buildings which the gentleman men- 
tions are leased buildings, built by private parties and leased to 
the Government. ; 

we FITZGERALD. The State, War, and Navy Building is 
no 

Mr. COOPER. All the rest are. 

Mr. FITZGERALD, Yes; and most of them are rented on 
terms which are quite advantageous to the Government. This 
building proposes something that many Members of Congress be- 
lieve may be the beginning of a system that will result in a very 
different type of public building. Here is a proposal to erect a 
structure of the modern office-building type for the transaction 
of the public business, It will be economical, it will be useful, 
it will be satisfactory. The only time when we get such build- 
ings is when we rent them. This is one time when we can get 
such a building under Government construction. The buildings 
are required for the Bureau of Mines and the Geological Survey. 
These two services are now paying $52,000 a year rent in the 
city of Washington. The more speedily this building is erected 
for all the services that are to go into it the better it is for the 
service. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Wisconsin. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
Cooper) there were—ayes 27, noes 33. 

So the amendment was lost. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Wenatchee, Wash., post office: For commencement, $1,000. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word for the purpose of asking unanimous 
consent to extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Washington asks 
unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp. Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

e N. C., customhouse and appraisers’ stores: For continu- 
ation, $220,000. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word for the purpose of asking the gentleman from New York 
if he is able to tell us how much the authorization is for this 
Wilmington, N. C., building. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Wilmington, N. C., the total limit of 
cost is $600,000. 

Mr. MANN. May I ask what is covered by the next item, 
“For rent of temporary quarters for the accommodation of 
Government officials and moving expenses incident thereto, 
$2,500”? Who are these officials to be accommodated? I as- 
sume, without knowing, that the Wilmington customhouse is 
to be erected on the site where there is now a Government 
building, and that you appropriate $2,500 for the rent of build- 
ings for these officials during the erection of that building. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. It is intended to commence the removal 
of the old building from its present site and commence the con- 
struction of a new building, and this is to provide accommoda- 
tions for offices in another building while the new building is 
being constructed. 

Mr. MANN. I may be in error as to the facts, but here is 
a case where the Government proposes to appropriate $2,500 
for the rent of private buildings for customhouse and apprais- 
ers’ offices in Wilmington, N. C. They can get the rent and 
move the offices for $2,500 a year, and yet we propose to con- 
struct a $600,000 building for their accommodation hereafter. 
That would be a considerable sum to spend for quarters that 
you can rent for less than $2,500 a year. I should say that was 
going some if these are the facts. Those are what appear to be 
the facts on the surface of the bill. Five per cent on $600,000 
a year would be $30,000 interest, and the cost of light, heat, and 
janitor’s services would be more than $2,500 a year, and yet I 
suppose we are to build the building as a matter of economy. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. The gentleman from Illinois refused to 
join with me when this bill was up, but rather helped the Com- 
mittee on Public Buildings and Grounds to pass it, and now the 
gentleman criticizes it. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman is mistaken. He is teful 


ungra 
and his memory is poor. He is in the habit of saying “ Look 
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at me, I tried to beat it and you were for it.” The fact is that 
I cordially joined with the gentleman from New York, and I 
was one of the very few who did. 

Mr, FITZGERALD. .That is not my recollection of it. ; 

Mr. MANN. I had an item in the bill and the gentleman 
from New York did not have an item in it. The gentleman 
opposed the bill because he did not have an item in it, and so 
his virtue was not so strong as mine. [Laughter.] 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman is in error 
as to both statements. He had an item in the bill and co- 
operated with the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds, 
The committee proposed to put in an item for Brooklyn, but I 
requested them not to put it in, The Senate inserted the item 
in the bill, and I asked the conferees not to agree to it. That 
is where the gentleman from Illinois and I differ. 

Mr. MANN. Certainly; that is correct; because the item was 
hot as the gentleman from New York wanted it. It did not 
carry the amount of money the gentleman wanted: it cut it too 
fine and the gentleman wanted more money. He did not get it. 
I do not criticize him. I commend him even then for being 
opposed to the bill, and I joined with him. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. That was not the reason. The gentleman 
from Ilinois gave his valuable assistance to the men who 
were interested in public buildings. I do not find fault with 
him, but I hope his building will not come back to plague him 
as some others do. I think that these gentlemen who helped 
to pass a public-building bill and who profited by its passage 
in that they got some authorization of their own in it, should 
not, after the bill has become a law and they have gained the 
advantage they seek from it, turn around and criticize and 
condemn. their associates in passing the bill. If they want to 
be free to criticize these items, they ought to criticize them 
when they are authorized, and not wait until the bill has 
become a law and after their particular item has been taken 
pee a e Soon turn upon their former allies, 

7 NETT. Mr. Chairman, I do not know how the gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann] voted, because there Hero so 
very few who did vote against the last public-buildings bill that 
I did not take much notice of it; but my understanding was 
that we had the moral support and cooperation of my good 
friend from Illinois. I flattered myself, from the few conver- 
sations I had with him in regard to the bill, that he was at 
heart with us. I did not think that the $50,000 that he had in 
the bill influenced him in any way whatever, but I thought that 
for the general good of the country the gentleman from Illinois 
recognized it as so meritorious a bill that at heart, if not by, 
vote, he was with us. In regard to the item, Mr. Chairman, ag 
I recollect it, it went to the Senate with a much smaller au- 
thorization. That was increased in the Senate. 

Mr. AUSTIN. That is a New York item? 

Mr. BURNETT. The Wilmington proposition. The House 
conferees finally yielded on that, and when it comes to the 
amount of expenditure I think that if the gentlemen will in- 
vestigate it they will find that the $2,500 is for the payment of 
the housing of the Government officials till the new building is 
completed. Of course, I can not remember distinctly these 
matters that occurred two years ago, but my recollection 18 
that part of the old building was being occupied, and is yet, by, 
Government officials, and that this $2,500 is made up of rents 
made necessary by renting of outside buildings and the moving 
of these offices when they do move to the new building and 
when it is completed. I am stating that from recollection. I 
may be mistaken in regard to the matter, but I think upon in- 
vestigation the gentleman will find that the facts are as I haye 
stated. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I think perhaps the gentleman is cor- 
rect about that. I have that information here. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, if I supported upon the floor all 
of the propositions where I give parliamentary advice, I would 
very frequently find myself on both sides of the questions that 
come before the House. The gentleman from Alabama is a 
little ungrateful. I advised him how he could pass the public 
building bill two years ago. That was a matter of giving par- 
liamentary advice. Only the other day he was courteous enough 
to ask for some parliamentary advice on another great matter 
that was before the House, and as far as my knowledge went 
I was very willing to give the advice, although I did not vote 
for his bill. I did not understand that when gentlemen taking 
advantage of my long experience upon the floor ask me for 
parliamentary advice, and I am courteous enough to give it to 
them, that they are thereby warranted in saying that I favor 
their bill. That is a rather ungracious statement to make. 

Mr. BURNETT. Mr. Chairman, if the gentleman will per- 
mit, I am sure I intended nothing of the kind. My remarks 
were intended to be more facetious than ungracious. I have 
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conferred with the gentleman about the bill generally, but I 
had not understood that the gentleman was opposed to the bill. 
Perhaps I ought not to have referred to the fact of the parlia- 
mentary suggestions which the gentleman gave me, because I 
frequently do go to him for parliamentary advice. It was not 
that that led me to believe that the gentleman was not un- 
friendly to the bill, so much as the fact that I had talked with 
him generally about the bill and he had never expressed disap- 
proval of the bill to me. 

Mr. MANN, Oh, the gentleman and the other gentleman who 
came to me about the bill were told then that I did not intend 
to vote for the bill. That did not make any impression upon 
them, apparently, although the advice of how to do it did ap- 
parently make an impression. I do not consider that I am 
under obligation to give information to a gentleman about a 
parliamentary situation when he asks me, whether I am for his 
proposition or against it, and I hope that gentlemen will not 
consider when they ask as to what can be done in a particular 
parliamentary situation and I tell them what my views are as 
to what can be done, that thereby I am obligated to support 
their propositions, because if that be the case, I shall be as 
close as a clam hereafter. 

Mr. DONOVAN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
three words. I want to ask three or four questions of some- 
body. I tried to ask it of the chairman of the committee 
quietly, but I did not get much satisfaction. I would like to 
know, first, what the population of Wilmington, N. C., is? I 
would like to know, next, what the receipts of the post office 
are, and I would like, again, to know the customs receipts of 
that office? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Chairman, I will give the gentleman 
66% per cent of the informatoin that he desires. The balance I 
have not got. The population in 1910 was 25,748. The gross 
postal receipts in 1913 were $135,193.76 ; money-order receipts in 
1913, $236,062.66; postal-savings receipts in 1913, $3,133. The 
building is for a customhouse and appraisal stores and other 
governmental offices exclusive of the post office. 

Mr. DONOVAN. And the gentleman does not know what 
the customs receipts are? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I do not? 

Mr. DONOVAN. Is that a very intelligent handling of the 
subject—not to know what the customs receipts are? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. What difference does it make what the 
customs receipts are? 

Mr. DONOVAN. I will tell what is necessary to know. I am 
going to tell what I think about it in my own way and in my 
own style. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. It does not make any difference what the 
gentleman thinks about it. What the gentleman thinks about it 
and whether it is an intelligent handling of the subject are two 
entirely different things. 

Mr. DONOVAN. Let us see, Mr. Chairman. A great man, a 
great committee, and the chairman of the same, engineered a 
bill through this House carrying $600,000 authorization for 
Wilmington, N. C., a locality of less than 80,000 souls. What 
do you think about that? [Laughter.] 

Mr. FITZGERALD. The trouble with the gentleman is that 
he is incorrect. 

Mr. DONOVAN. The gentleman should conduct himself in 
an orderly way. You should first get recognition from the 
Chair before interrupting me. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Connecticut 
yield to the gentleman from New York? 

Mr. DONOVAN. Not at this moment. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman declines to yield. 

Mr. DONOVAN. This is the proposition. I am obliged to 
repeat it lest my audience forgets the point I am trying to 
make. A great committee, a most important committee, and a 
great chairman in the Sixty-second Congress engineered a bill 
through this establishment known as the House of Representa- 
tives for $600,000 for a public building in a locality having 
less than 30,000 souls. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, the chairman in this Congress very 
kindly told us awhile ago that a $75,000 proposition in every 
locality, with the same number in population such as the gen- 
tleman from California had offered, would bankrupt this great 
country. I can not understand why the people of my State 
have been shanghaied all these years. [Laughter.] We have a 
customhouse and we have a post office in a locality of 110,000 
souls. The receipts of the customhouse are half a million 
dollars. The receipts of the post office are over $400,000. What 
happened to our little State when my predecessor, the greatest 
man this Congress ever had as a Member, when he, who was 
the greatest man in his own opinion who ever came out in the 
world, who was here for 18 years, and the only Federal building 


in his district with a roof or chimney on it cost a little over 
$250,000? What is it that they do to us from the Nutmeg State 
when they get our great men down here? Do they do as they 
do in other localities, pull them into a dark alley masked and 
strip them and take to themselves $600,000 for towns of 30,000 
population? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 
Without objection, the pro forma amendment will be withdrawn 
and the Clerk will read. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Chairman, I wish to say the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations did not put through the House the bill 
authorizing this building. There might be something accurate 
about the balance of the gentleman’s statement, but there is no 
accuracy—— 

Mr. DONOVAN. Mr. Chairman—— 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DONOVAN. We have just listened to the gentleman 
from Alabama, we have listened to the minority leader, as 
well as the chairman of the Committee on Appropriations, 
and all hands of it in the steal. [Laughter.] Well, all ac- 
quiesced in it and no protest was made, but they have given the 
minority leader a $50,000 proposition in the bill. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I decline to yield further. 

Mr. MANN. The statement the gentleman makes, like most 
of his statements, is absolutely without any foundation of fact. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. The gentleman from Connecticut can not 
eyen repeat a statement made within five minutes here on this 
floor. I have stated here, I think, a dozen times to-day I op- 
posed the passage of the public-buildings bill. If the gentle- 
man were in his place, and attentive and alert as he pretends 
sometimes to be about what is transpiring in this House, he 
would not make so many absurd statements in one five minutes. 
I withdraw the pro forma amendment. : 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Wytheville, Va., post office: For completion, $25,000. 


Mr. GILLETT. Mr. Chairman, in pursuance of the unani- 
mous-consent agreement, I now offer the following amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Strike out all after line 2, on page 2, down to and including line 6, 
on page 22, and insert in lieu thereof the following: 

“Albany Oreg., post office: For completion, $10, E 

“Amarillo, Tex., t office and courthouse : For completion, $133,000, 

“Arkansas City, Kans., eg office: For completion, $35,000. 

„Augusta, Ga., post office and courthouse (new): 
$50,000. 
at 3 Ga. , t office: For ew be v $15,000, 
“ Bangor, Me., post office: For completion, $40,000, 

„Bedford, Pa., post office: For completion, $50,000. 

„Berkeley, Cal., post office: For completion, $30,000. 

“ Cadillac, Mich., post office: For completion, 000. 

“Camden, S. C., post office: For completion, $6,500. 

“Carnegie, Pa., post office: For completion, $35,000. 

“ Cartersville, Ga., post office: For completion, $5,000, 

“ Chico, Cal., 1185 olllce: For completion, 35,000. 

“ Collinsville, III., post office: For completion. 

“Delevan, Wis., post office: For completion, 

“Denver, Colo., post office: For completion, 200,000. 

“De Soto, Mo., post office: For completion, $5,000. 

“ Excelsior Springs, Mo., post office: For completion, $20,000. 

„Fulton, Ky., post office: For completion, $35,000, 

“Garden C N. Kans., post office: For completion, $45,000. 

“ Gastonia, N. C., post office: For completion, $15,000. 

“ Georgetown, Ky. post office: For completion, $45,000. 

“ Grass Valley, al., post office: For completion, * 

“ Greeley, Colo., post office: For completion, $25. ‘ 

“ Grenada, Miss., post office: For completion, $25,000. 

“Hampton, Va., post office: For completion, $20,000. 

“Hanford, Cal., post office: For completion, $15,000, 

“Harrisburg, Pa., post office and courthouse: For completion, $75,000, 

“Hilo, Hawail, post office, customhouse, and courthouse: For com- 
pletion, $50,000, 

„Holland, Mich., post office: For completion, $55,000. 

„ Huntingdon, Pa., post office: For completion, $15,000. 

“ Jackson, Ky., post office and courthouse: For completion, $35,000, 

“ Jellico, Tenn., post office: For completion, $30,000. 

“ Jennings, La., post office: For completion, 000. 

“La Fayette. La., post office: For completion, $10,000, 

“ Lake City, Minn., post office: For completion, $29,000. 

= Lynchburg, Va., post office and courthouse: For completion, $25,000, 

“ McPherson, Kans., post office: For completion, $20,000. 

“ Milwaukee, Wis., appraisers’ stores: For completion, $40,000. 

“ Minot, N. Dak., post office and courthouse : For completion, $20,000. 

“ Mobile, Ala., En office: For 5 $70,000. 

“ Moundsville, W. Va., post office: For completion, $10,000. 

“Mount Vernon, III., post office: For completion, $8,000. 

5 8 Pier, R. I., post office: For completion, $39,000. 

“New Haven, Conn., post office: For completion, $400,000. 

“New Rochelle, N V. ost office: For completion, $15,000. 

“ Orange, N. J., post office: For completion, $20,000. 

“Osage City, Kans.. post office: For completion, $12,000. 

“Pensacola, Fla., poa office and courthouse: For compie on, $30,000. 

“Port Jer N. Y., post office: For completion, $10,000. 

„Princeton, III., post office: For completion, $50,000. 

Rocky moans N. C., post office: For coon 

enn., 


For completion, 


$30,000. 
“ Shelbyville, post office: For completion, $5,000. 
“ Sycamore, Ill., post office: For completion, $15,000. 
“Tarboro, N. C., post office: For completion, $25,000. 
“Three Rivers, Mich., post office: For completion, $10,000, 
= 8 Miss., post office: For e 8 
“Urbana, III., post office: For completion, 510,000. 
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* Williston, N. Dak., post office: For completion, 85 


Winchester, Tenn., post office: For completion, $15,000. 

* Winfield, Kans., post office: For completion, $44,000. 

“ Wytheville, Va., post office: For completion, $25,000.” ; 

Mr. FITZGERALD, Mr. Chairman, I wish to see if we can 
arrange time for debate upon this amendment. 

Mr. GILLETT. What does the gentleman suggest? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. If nobody wants any time, I would 
suggest 10 minutes, 

Mr. GILLETT. I want five minutes. 

Mr. MADDEN. I would like to have five minutes. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I suppose a number of the Members 

Mr. MANN. Suppose we start for awhile without limitation 
and then see. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. I think the time should be divided between 
those in favor of the motion and those opposed to it. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I am trying to see if we can arrange 
time for debate. I think it would be much more satisfactory 
to do that. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that de- 
bate on the pending amendment and all amendments thereto be 
limited to 80 minutes, 40 minutes to be controlled by the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts and 40 minutes by myself. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York [Mr. 
FirzceraLp] asks unanimous consent that all debate upon the 
pending ameudment and all amendments thereto be concluded 
in 80 minutes, 40 minutes of the time to be controlled by him- 
self and the remaining 40 minutes by the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. GILLETT]. Is there objection? 


Mr. MARTIN. Mr. Chairman, reserving the right to object, if 
the apportionment of time is for the purpose of lengthening 


the discussion on this bill, it seems to me that method will 
haye that effect. If there are any who in seriousness expect to 
support the motion, except the gentleman from Massachusetts 


who offers it, they are not now manifest, and it seems to me if 


we are proceeding under the rules of debate and exchange time 
first to one for the amendment and then to one who is opposed 
to it we will get through with a good deal less than 80 minutes, 
in my judgment. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. If objection is made at the end of 80 
minutes, I will move to close debate, anyway. 


Mr. MARTIN. I am not objecting; but I suggest it seems to 


me on a proposition of this kind we are simply lengthening the 
consideration of the bill unnecessarily. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from New York? [After a pause.] 
hears none. 

Mr. GILLETT. Mr. Chairman, my proposition is to strike 
out all the appropriations for public buildings now in the bill, 
and insert in lieu thereof the list of buildings which the Treas- 
ury Department has stated have been commenced or are now 
under contract. In other words it leaves out every building 
where no work has been done or where no contract obligation 
has been incurred. 

Mr. MARTIN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GILLETT. Yes. 

Mr. MARTIN. I followed the reading of the amendment as 
best I could, and I noticed a great many items in the bill 
marked for completion which are not included—— 

Mr. GILLETT. Those are for extensions which have not 
been commenced, and an appropriation will complete them. 

Mr. HUGHES of West Virginia. Will the gentleman permit 
a question? 

Mr. GILLETT. Yes. 

Mr. HUGHES of West Virginia. I want to ask the gentle- 
man if work has not begun on extensions if that should be 
ineluded —- 

Mr. GILLETT. No; that would go out if the work had not 
been begun. 

Now, the appropriations for public buildings in this bill 
amount to $11,984,920. My proposed amendment makes appro- 
priations for $2,800,500. Consequently, if it should be adopted, 
it would save the Treasury $9,684,420, quite a comfortable sum 
in the present condition of the Treasury. 

I offer this amendment, not as carrying out any opinions I 
may have as to the advisability of these public buildings— 
although I have decided opinions upon it—but on the ground 
that the Treasury is nearly empty, that according to our best 
advices as to income next year it is not likely to be replenished, 
and that now is a time when we should exercise strict economy, 
and should not appropriate for luxuries, but only for necessities. 
And it seems to me if a is a luxury and not a necessity 
it is the new public buildings which this bill carries. 

The other day I was reading a history of the English Par- 
liament, and I came across this sentence, which, I think, is very 
appropriate to the American Congress. It ran: 


If you want to raise a certain cheer in the House of Commons, make 
a general panegyric on economy. If you want to invite a sure defeat, 
propose a particular saying, 
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And, I confess, in the light of that statement—which, I think, 
applies to us quite as much as to them—my hope that this 
amendment will be adopted is not strong. The other side of 
the House have always been advocates of economy in theory, 
although I will do them the justice to admit that for the last 
few months I have heard no such boasts on that side. They 
have not recently had the assurance to pretend that they have 
been economical. But the leader of that side, Mr. UNDERWOOD, 
just the other day insisted in the House that there was great 
need of retrenchment. . Now, here is an opportunity, not for a 
general panegyric on economy but to vote on a particular in- 
stance, an instance that will save the Treasury over $9,000,000. 
And there is not a building in this whole list, I think you will 
all admit, which can not be deferred without any interference 
with the functions of the Government. 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, GILLETT. Yes, 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. How many items does the 
gentleman’s amendment contemplate? 

Mr. GILLETT. I do not know the number. 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. Does it not reduce the number 
something like 150? 

Mr. GILLETT. I have not any idea of the number. The 
3 of dollars and not of particular instances are all I 

ve. 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. If it does reduce the number 
that much, that will defeat the amendment. 

Mr. GILLETT. I appreciate the force of the gentleman's 
argument that there would be 150 sure votes against it, but I 
thought there was only one line to follow, and that was to cut 
out everything which has not now been begun. ‘Therefore I 
asked the Treasury Department to give me a statement of all 
those cases, so that there should be no favoritism. 

In this bill there are many items, like Jaspar, Ala.—and I 
will only suggest one—where there is an authorization of 
$107,500 for a town with a population of 2,500 people. At 
present they are paying there for rent, light, heat, and janitor 
$372 a year. Yet there is an authorization of over $100,000. 
Heating, lighting, and janitor service would cost many times 
more than they are now paying for rent. I will not now dis- 
cuss the propriety of that building, although I have a very 
decided opinion about it; but it seems to me that everybody who 
professes the slightest desire to make the balance of expendi- 
tures and revenues meet, who desire that in the next fiscal 
year we shall not haye a great deficit, or who wants to reduce 
the deficit which there is certain to be, ought to say, “ Here is 
an appropriation which the country can go without for another 
year as well as not,” and vote for this amendment. The Goy- 
ernment service will not suffer in the slightest, and the Govern- 
ment Treasury will be materially helped. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Foster). The time of the gentleman 
has expired. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. I yield fiye minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Alabama [Mr. BURNETT]. 

Mr. BURNETT. Mr. Chairman, I never heard this howl for 
economy from the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. GILLETT] 
when his party was manipulating the exchequer. I never heard 
much of it from the gentleman when he himself had an item 
upon the last public building bill, one of the smallest in the 
whole list. He was suddenly spurred and awakened, and made 
some kind of objection to the bill, and when taunted with the 
fact that he himself had an item on it his excuse was that 
others were getting in. Now, Mr. Chairman, the gentleman 
the other day had the chance to vote for one battleship instead 
of two, when we were trying to ent off $15,000,000. He did not 
do it, but I believe admitted that for the first time he voted for 
two instead of one. Was he for economy then? His plea here 
to-day is to cut off $9,000,000 which is going almost entirely to 
the interior and the smaller towns of the country, at least the 
greater part of it. That is about all that the people of the in- 
terior districts ever see of what goes with the taxes that they 
pay. 

Last year we passed a good-roads bill providing for $25,000,000 
for good roads. 

Mr. BORLAND rose. 

Mr. BURNETT. I decline to yield. I have only five minutes. 
Did the gentleman vote for the people then? The Rrcorp will 
show; but I do not think I ever heard his voice or the voices 
of these gentlemen from the great cities, who are voting to cur- 
tail this expenditure, raised in favor of the people in the coun- 
try who want good roads. We tried the other day to strike 
from the naval appropriation one great battleship costing $15,- 
000,000, at a time when it seems to me that that appropriation 
is less excusable than ever, when the great nations of the world, 
the only ones that might at any time be a-menace to us, are 
inyolved in a titanic conflict that will deplete their treasuries 
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and decimate their armies, and for the next 50 or 100 years 
make our country more immune than ever from any attacks 
from oytside enemies, why did not he and these other gentle- 
men who cry “economy” vote to save the Treasury? These 
gentlemen who are here wanting to cut down appropriations 
which we wish to make in order that the people in the small 
cities may see something of where their money goes, never 
raised their voices or cast their votes in order to cut off those 
expenditures that might easily have been dispensed with. Yet, 
now, in order to make a political cry of economy and in order 
to try to anathematize the Democratic Party for extravagance 
they come up here and attempt to make this cut on items that 
I think are just. Two years ago Congress, by an overwhelm- 
ing vote, said that the items that were on the bill reported to 
the House by the committee, of which I was the acting chair- 
man, ought to be authorized. The Appropriations Committee 
has come—in compliance with the mandate of the law that was 
then passed with only 25 or 80 dissenting votes, and bills passed 
in 1910 and 1908, and in compliance with the law which 
authorized these appropriations—has come in and said, “ We 
propose now to comply with the directions that Congress gave 
us, regardless of whether we voted for the bills or not, by mak- 
ing a recommendation of appropriations to carry out the will 
almost unanimously expressed by Congress two years and four 
years ago.” 

And yet, in order to make cheap political capital, gentlemen 
who vote for other gross extravagances come now, when, as I 
say, there is the least excuse for it, and say to us who live in 
the interior section of the country, “We will cut you down, but 
we will not cut down the navy yards and the immense battle- 
ships.” It shows an inconsistency in men who are prone to 
make these fallacious arguments on the floor of the House for 
the purpose of getting cheap notoriety and in order to under- 
take to assault the party they have been fighting so long. 
[Laughter and applause on the Democratic side.] 

The gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. GILLETT] referred 
to Jasper, Ala., an appropriation, as I recollect, of $1,000 for 
beginning work. The gentleman from Massachusetts was not 
fair enough to state it, but there is not only a post office there, 
but there is a Federal court there, and certainly the amount 
that is authorized for the construction of a post office and a 
Federal courthouse would not be considered as excessive. Yet, 
without information or knowledge in regard to it, the gentle- 
man makes a fling at it. It is not in my district; I have not 
a single item on this bill; but I am speaking for the men that 
aro represented in the bill and who sustained our hands two 
and four years ago. [Applause.] 

Mr. GILLETT. Mr. Chairman, I did not know that Jasper 
included both a courthouse and a post office. It is not my fault, 
because on looking up the record it did not show that it was for 
anything except the post office. I yield three minutes to the 
gentleman from Washington [Mr. JOHNSON]. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Chairman, I shall op- 
pose the amendment offered by the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts, and I shall be very frank in stating my reasons for so 
doing. The first item under the public-buildings section of this 
appropriation bill reads: 

Aberdeen, Wash., post office: For commencement, $1,000, 

Almost the last item in the section reads: 

Vancouver, Wash., post office: For commencement, $10,000. 


Mr. Chairman, undoubtedly the condition of the country calls 
for rigid economy in the expenditures of public money. It is 
strange that we have waited until the last appropriation bill is 
under consideration and then propose to start in by cutting the 
initial appropriations for post-office buildings that were author- 
ized years ago. 

If it is desired that it is necessary to economize in the ex- 
penses of the Government of the United States to the extent of 
further delaying work on authorized public buildings, then the 
motion which should be offered should be a motion to strike out 
all of these items, including those which give money to buildings 
in the slow progress of construction. There can be no more rea- 
son why there should be further delay in starting $1,000 worth 
of survey and foundation work in Aberdeen, where a building 
has been promised and authorized, than there is in appropriating 
for further construction of a post office in Alliance, Ohio, or 
any city or town mentioned in the bill. Even under favorable 
circumstances suspension of work occurs time and time again, 
and as long as the amendment does not propose to strike out 
and postpone all of the construction work, I shall oppose this 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Massachusetts. Let 
us all be treated alike. Suspend public buildings entirely for a 
year, or let the smaller places have their start along with other 
places which are given sums with which to carry on the slow 


work of building. Further, the situation is very much as the 
gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Burnett] has just said—the 
little cities which have been promised these offices by act of 
Congress are entitled to them just as much as the great cities, ~ 
and yery often a modest public building is the limit of their 
Government requests and about all that they get out of the mil- 
lions appropriated yearly by Congress. The cry for economy has 
started in the wrong place and a little too late. 

In this bill it is proposed to start four buildings in the great 
State of Washington—one at Aberdeen, $1,000; one at Van- 
couver, 810,000; one at Wenatchee, $1,000; and one at Ellens- 
burg, $10,000 ; in all, $22,000. Certainly a modest sum, inasmuch 
as each one of these cities has a building authorized. Each city 
has been on the waiting list for three years or so. They have 
reached a place in the Treasury Department’s list so that they 
come within the 150 buildings ready to be started. Twe—Van- 
couver and Ellensburg—are ready for the initial contracts, 
being that much further advanced than Aberdeen and Wenat- 
chee, and the two last named are clearly entitled to keep their 
places on the list and receive the starting appropriations. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Mr. Chairman, I yield five min- 
utes to the gentleman from Maryland [Mr. LINTHICUM]. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr. Chairman, I am opposed to the 
amendment of the gentleman from Massachusetts, which, in ef- 
fect, strikes from the bill all appropriations for buildings not 
yet commenced. It would strike from the bill the appropriation 
of $300,000 for the immigration station provided for the city of 
Baltimore. 

It is useless for me to say how badly we need these buildings. 
I have spoken before the House on several occasions and have 
said that we now have practically no Government provision 
whatever for the Immigration Service at our city, but this 
appropriation will begin the work, which will be second to none 
in construction and usefulness in this country. Baltimore does 
not ask that the Government do things alone; she cooperates 
and does those things she can for herself. 

It is a coincidence that 11 years ago this afternoon the great 
fire which swept the business section of Baltimore began. It 
spread over an area of some 140 acres and swept from our 
midst property estimated to be worth $125,000,000, and from 
which only $32,000,000 was recovered in insurance. The bal- 
ance was a loss to our people; yet Baltimore arose phcenix- 
like from this great calamity, and while she had at the time of 
the fire an assessable tax basis of $439,000,000, in 1910 this had 
increased to $682,000,000, and to-day we have a $828,000,000 tax- 
able basis. Not only did we recover in that time from the great 
conflagration and build up our city more magnificently than 
ever, but you will observe we have almost doubled the taxable 
basis in those 11 years, 

Baltimore has expended millions of dollars upon its docks 
and wharves and in dredging its splendid harbor. Sixty-five 
millions of dollars have been voted to be expended in public im- 
provements, and the city shows the results of this expenditure. 
Miles of smooth streets have been laid, and to-day she is one of 
the best-paved cities in the country. A sewerage system costing 
$23,000,000 has been constructed, and is the best in the world. 
The Key Highway, named after the author of the Star-Spangled 
Banner, has been largely constructed, leading from the center of 
the city, connecting with all the business sections, the railroads, 
and wharves, and reaching the site where the proposed immigra- 
tion station is to be erected. This will give easy access from the 
railroads and steamship lines to the new immigration station 
for which this appropriation is intended. It will open to all 
railroads and steamship lines which come to Baltimore this 
new immigration, whereas now this business is controlled by 
one steamship line and one railroad. 

I wish to call the committee’s attention also to the admirable 
location of Baltimore from a commercial standpoint. It is 
pretty generally known that Baltimore is closer to the Middle 
West than any of the other Atlantic seaports. I think it will 
be a surprise, however, to the committee to know that she is 
closer to the Great Lakes, to wit, to Buffalo, by 16 miles than 
New York City itself. It will likewise be a greater surprise to 
learn how magnificently she is located as to the trade which we 
hope to receive through the Panama Canal from the western 
coast of South America. I take as a comparison the city of 
San Francisco, as that seems to be in the general mind, espe- 
cially in view of the fact that San Francisco is now receiving 
such abundant advertising because of the great exposition 
about to be opened in that city. I therefore would remind you 
that Baltimore is 1,369 miles closer than San Francisco to the 
Panama Canal. It is 470 miles closer than San Francisco to 
the city of Valparaiso, Chile, which latter city is the chief sea- 
port on the western side of South America. It is only 1,908 
miles by water route from Baltimore to the eastern entrance of 


the Panama Canal, while it is 3,277 miles from San Francisco 
to the western entrance. 

After computing the 50 miles which is the length of the canal 
from Colon to Panama, it is only 4,670 miles from Baltimore to 
Valparaiso, while it is 5,140 miles from San Francisco to the 
same place. Baltimore is also closer than any of the big At- 
lantic seaports to the South American cities on the east coast. 

This amendment would, as I have said, strike down the ap- 
propriation for the building of that immigration station, which 
is most important to the handling of immigration at this port. 
For these and many other reasons I am opposed to its adoption. 
Mr. Chairman, I ask leave to insert an editorial from the Balti- 
more Evening Sun of January 30, 1915, entitled “The city of 
Baltimore,” which gives at length the great importance of our 
city. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Maryland asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp by printing 
the article referred to. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The following is the article: 

THE CITY OF BALTIMORE. 

1 it is 5 remind the people of Baltimore from 
time to time that they, like Paul of Tarsus, are citizens of no mean 
city. We say it is unfortunately 8 to make this reminder 
because the vast majority of them do not ze the majesty and great- 
ness of the town in which they live. 

The great fire 11 years ago this coming February destroyed 1,343 
ae which with their contents were valued as high as $125,- 
000,000. The desolated area was 140 acres—as large as a farm. Only 
$32,000,000 was recovered in insurance—the remainder was loss. No 
people ever met disaster with a finer spirit. Aid was offered from eve 
quarter, but all was declined. The legislature of the State a prope 
ated $250,000 as an emergency fund, but only $24,000 was e 
people of the city met the situation single handed and turned misfor- 
tune to advantage. Since that great fire, from which many thought 
the city would never recover, Baltimore has steadily advanced in all 
material welfare. The people voted $65,000,000 for public improve- 


ments, and the result is manifest to-day. 
Baltimore is now one of the best-paved cities of the whole land. It 


ut them unde und. It has acqu 
eater front. The construction of 4 highway through the heart of the 


pendence was signed 
American Navy, and that same year the first frigate of the — | was 
built at Fells Point. In 1792 the first water company in the United 
States was organized here and gave Baltimore the first waterworks in 
America.. Here steel pens were first made and, in 1816, the first gas 
company of the country was organized. The first steam railroad char- 
tered: in the New World was in Baltimore—the Baltimore & Ohio— 
and later on the first electric road ever built in the world was built 
here. From Baltimore sailed the first steam vessel that ever crossed 


lantle. 

the a 8 device has done more for the spread of knowledge, 
for popular government, and popular education than the rotary press, 
and it was the Baltimore Sun that first mano ed this great engine 
of civilization, and nine years before that it been the first news- 
paper in the world to employ the electric telegraph in gathering news— 
and it was Baltimore to which the first telegraph wire was stretched 
and to which the first message was sent, 

People who call Baltimore slow have never read history and do not 
keep up with the times. Baltimore has been the most 5 city 
n erica, and the spirit of enterprise is still alive in this beautiful 

wn. 

Mr. GILLETT. Mr. Chairman, I yield four minutes to the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. PLATT]. 

Mr. PLATT. Mr. Chairman, I am going to vote for this 
amendment in the interest of economy in spite of the fact that 
it affects my district and my home town to the extent of $40,000. 
The city of Poughkeepsie, N. Y., has an unusual post-office 
building, erected in 1886, during the term of my illustrious 
predecessor, Gen. Ketcham, and so well located that the building 
and grounds are probably worth twice as much now as when 
the building was constructed. The receipts of the office are 
something like one hundred and twenty-five or one hundred and 
thirty-five thousand dollars a year, and since the parcel post 
has been inaugurated, and even before that time, the office has 
been pretty badly crowded. Several years ago it became neces- 
sary to place the money-order and registry departments on the 
second floor, which is very inconvenient. But I am not alto- 
gether sure that it would make a real delay of any great ac- 
count to cut an item like this out of this bill. There has been 
a previous appropriation to start the work, but I think none of 
it has actually been started or placed under contract, and 
everyone knows that the Supervising Architect’s Office is so 
badly crowded with work, that if we give them a chance to 
finish up what they have got we probably will not lose anything 
by letting these items for extension work, where no work has 
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actually been done, be postponed for the time being. In all 
probability when they get the work they are now engaged in 
done and take this work up again they will be just as far 
along and we will get the work done just as quickly as if it 
all went into the bill now. 

I yield back the remainder of my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York yields back 
two minutes. 

Mr. GILLETT. Mr. Chairman, I yield four minutes to the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. HULINGS.] 

Mr. HULINGS. Mr. Chairman, I rather regret that the gen- 
tleman who has proposed this amendment did not see fit to leave 
in one item that I see on page 16 of the bill, because that one 
happens to be up in my district. I happen to know that at 
Ridgway, Pa., they are very much in need of quarters of some 
kind for their post office, and I find by personal inspection that 
at times they are obliged to use the back alley as a storage 
ground because of insufficiency of quarters, Yet at the same 
time it seems to me that at a time when we are stared in the 
face by the conviction that the money that is appropriated in 
this bill will have to be provided by additional taxation we 
should be very careful about making expenditures that might 
very well be postponed. I have been appalled at the size of 
some of these appropriations for little one-horse towns all over 
the country. Some of them have been referred to. For seven 
years I have served on the State armory board of the State 
of Pennsylvania and have been engaged in building armories all 
over that State. Our limit of expenditure has been from twenty- 
five to thirty thousand dollars for both construction and site. It 
is true that in most cases the people of the communities furnish 
the site, but the cost of construction of these buildings is lim- 
ited to twenty-five or thirty thousand dollars, and they are large 
buildings, well and substantially built, always at least 60 feet 
front and 110 to 140 feet in depth, and are constructed of brick 
or stone. It seems to me that an expenditure of that amount 
ought to be sufficient for any post office in any of these towns 
of ten or fifteen thousand population anywhere in the country. 

For that reason, Mr. Chairman, I am going to vote for this 
amendment, with the thought that additional time and con- 
sideration will enable the committee at another time to bring in 
a bill which is not so grossly extravagant and improvident as 
this bill is in many particulars. 

I yield back the remainder of my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman yields back half a minute. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to 
the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Moon]. 

Mr. MOON. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. GILLETT] who makes this motion makes it upon the 
alleged ground of economy. I do not desire to call into ques- 
tion his sincerity, but it is very apparent that it is on a very 
small scale that he proposes to economize when, if he had de- 
sired it, he had an opportunity to economize on a large scale. 
Economy does not consist always in the failure to expend 
money. The best economy sometimes consists in the wise, just, 
and legitimate expenditure of public funds. The gentleman 
from Massachusetts and the other gentlemen who have followed 
him in this debate have been unfortunate in one thing. They 
give no just reason for the economy they are asking for. They 
concede that they are without knowledge as to the merits of 
the particular projects they propose to reject and have thrown 
from this bill. The gentleman does not present himself in a 
very enviable light when he makes a wholesale motion proposing 
to strike various items from the bill and concedes his ignorance 
as to the facts of each and every item that he would strike 
from the bill. I am going to take up one instance only as 
an illustration to show this House how unwise the proposition 
is, and I take it that the other instances are very much like it. 
He desired to strike $30,000 from the bill for the alleged exten- 
sion of the customhouse at Chattanooga, Tenn. For want of 
sufficient appropriation heretofore that building was never en- 
tirely completed. It is a three-story building, and three parts of 
of it have been completed and the fourth has been completed 
only a part of the way. The new space desired is absolutely 
essential to carry on the public business. The clerks in the post- 
office part of the building are so close together in their work 
that when they come to handle the bags of mail they touch 
elbows. We need nearly twice the space that we have. The 
court officials are crowded for space. When you put the other 
two stories on the building as proposed, it will still be necessary 
in order to carry on the public business in decency and in order 
to rent some adjoining building for the purpose of storage. 
Chattanooga has about 100,000 population. The gross postal 
receipts are over $495,000 per annum. It would be very unwise 
not to make the customhouse improvement in this case in the 
public interest. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Tennessee 
has expired. 

Mr. GILLETT. Mr. Chairman, I yield four minutes to the 
gentleman from Wyoming [Mr. MONDELL]. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, even those who desire to 
economize in the construction of public buildings should not vote 
for the motion made by the gentleman from Massachusetts, be- 
cause the effect of that motion will be to paralyze the public- 
building business and the Supervising Architect’s Office. If we 
desire to economize in the public buildings, the way to do it is 
to adopt the suggestion of the Supervising Architect’s Office to 
take the sums in the Treasury heretofore appropriated for public 
buildings and make them available for any construction that 
can be reached in regular order the coming fiscal year. In that 
way the Supervising Architect’s Office will keep working steadily 
and with full force and no new sum need be appropriated. The 
Supervising Architect’s Office expends ordinarily $12,000,000 a 
year. There must be about that much expended in order to 
keep the force at work. That means, among other things, the 
preparation of plans and the letting of contracts for about 70 
buildings annually. If this amendment is adopted, as Mr. 
Wenderoth told the committee in answer to my questions, it will 
entirely take away from their office the work that they are 
prepared to do the coming fiscal year. I asked Mr. Wenderoth 
this question: 

Mr. MONDELL. These estimates of $1,000 which you make for the pur- 
pose of N vou to make the survey and examinations N 
te the preparations of Fagen if those items were not provi for you 
could not go on with preparation of the plans for those bulldings? 

Mr. WENDEROTH. No, sir. It would virtually wind up the office in 
the fiscal year 1917. 

There is considerable more of that, but I have not time to go 
into it in detail. 

Later there was the following said in the hearings: 

Mr. MONDELL. The small items are necessary to enable you to do any- 
thing beyond the acquisition of the sites? 

Mr. Wenperorn. Yes, sir. For the new projects that are reached so 
near the end of the 16-month 2 we only need the $1,000 for the 
survey, etc. If we do not obtain at least that amount in each case we 
will have nothing to work on during the fiscal year 1917. 

Mr. HULINGS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONDELL. Yes. 

Mr. HULINGS. Is it not true that the architect's office is 
about four years behind time now? 

Mr. MONDELL. But it does not help them to catch up by 
stopping all work on new buildings, The entire force in the 
architect’s office can not be: advantageously used on the con- 
tracts already let. If we are to expedite the work, we must 
make appropriations necessary for the examinations that pre- 
ceed the preparation of plans. If we suspend work on the 
plans for new buildings, we will further delay, we will further 
check, the development of the public-buildings program. If 
gentlemen really want to economize, the way to do it is to 
give the Supervising Architect an opportunity to use the funds 
that he already has and give him $2,000,000 additional if he 
desires it, and allow him to go on in an orderly way; but the 
program presented by the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Grutett] will disorganize the work of the office and prevent 
them from carrying it on in an orderly way, and place them in 
a position where they will have nothing to work on the fiscal 
year 1917, 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Chairman, I yield four minutes to 
the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. HULL]. 

Mr. HULL. Mr. Chairman, I did not understand fully the 
statement of the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. GILLETT] 
as to the basis on which buildings are ineluded in his amend- 
ment on the one hand and excluded on the other. There is one 
item in the bill I did not hear read as part of the amendment 
of the gentleman, pertaining to Cookeville, Tenn., post office and 
courthouse, for completion, $40,000. The facts in this case are 
that Congress has already appropriated $60,000, and this re- 
mainder is necessary to complete the construction of the court- 
house building, which is urgently needed. The construction of 
the building has already been let some weeks ago. I am not 
sure whether the work is commenced or not. I do not know 
how the gentleman from Massachusetts, or even the Treasury 
Department, would know as to that. However, that is one of 
the cases presented here which the amendment, if I construe it 
correctly, would exclude from this bill. I heard several items 
embraced in the amendment of the gentleman for the comple- 
tion of post-office buildings in cities and towns of different 
sizes, cases where there were certainly not as much urgency as 
the present case, where the Federal court is really postponed at 
times for lack of an adequate building in which to hold it and 
to keep the records, and so forth. It seems to me that where 
the Government has let a contract for the construction of a 
building, a courthouse building, urgently needed, as I say, and 


the department has notified the people interested and notified 
the contractors that the work shall proceed, that it would result 
in much confusion on account of the delay by striking out the 
appropriation and abandoning the premises and the project 
which has already been carried out to the extent I have stated. 
I think in cases of urgent need, where the contract has already 
been let, the items should stand. I reserve the balance of my 
time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman used three minutes. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I will ask the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts to use some time. 

Mr. GILLETT. I yield four minutes to the gentleman from 
Tennessee [Mr. AUSTIN]. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. Chairman, this proposition means that 
the Government of the United States will not encourage the 
building business or the employment of idle mechanics through- 
out the United States. I believe it is a mistaken idea of the 
National Government in times of distress and idleness to econ- 
omize and delay and postpone building operations which would 
put into circulation money, and at the same time give employ- 
ment to thousands of American workingmen who are walking 
the streets of the industrial cities seeking employment—many 
almost starving. Let the Government, if it desires to delay 
business or building operations, do it in a prosperous period of 
the country’s history, when private corporations, private firms, 
and municipalities can furnish employment for every mechanic 
in the land. There are no less than 5,000,000 deserving Ameri- 
can citizens out of employment to-day. 

Mr. BORLAND. The gentleman is wrong about that. 

Mr. AUSTIN. There are over 500,000 in New York alone. 

Mr. BORLAND. There are not 5,000,000 of American cit- 
izens out of employment to-day, and I challenge the gentleman 
to produce any reliable figures to prove it. 

Mr. AUSTIN, Mr. Chairman, a year ago I read to the House 
a statement from a New York daily giving a list of 331,000 idle 
mechanics in that city. 

Mr. SELDOMRIDGE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. AUSTIN. I will yield later on. Judge Gary, chairman 
of the executive committee of the unemployed in New York 
City, says the number out of employment in that city is 200,000 
more than at this time last year. In one American city alone 
there are more than half a million workmen out of employment, 
and if the gentleman will take Boston, Kansas City, and Pitts- 
burgh, and every city, village, and hamlet in this land, the 
number of idle people will exceed 5,000,000. 

Mr. SELDOMRIDGE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. AUSTIN. I will. 

Mr. SELDOMRIDGE. Did the gentleman see a statement in 
the paper a few days ago which said that the city of New York 
wanted to get men to shovel snow off the streets and they 
could not secure a sufficient number to do it? 

Mr. AUSTIN. There are 10,000 in the bread line alone in 
that city, and they have to use the recreation piers in order to 
furnish idle people a place to sleep. 

Mr. NORTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. AUSTIN. Yes. 

Mr. NORTON. I have a paper that I hold in my hand here 
which says there are more men out of work than ever, reported 
from New York. 

Mr. AUSTIN. A man who will state that there are not thou- 
sands and millions of men out of employment is mistaken; he is 
simply blinded to facts that exist in the district of every man 
who has a seat on the floor of this House. 

I think the National Government ought not only to do this 
work but it ought to pass a good-roads bill and put millions 
in circulation and employ the countless thousands of idle men. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

A Mrunn. Where are we going to get the money? 

Mr. AUSTIN. Get it from selling Panama bonds. 

Mr. GILLETT. Mr. Chairman, I yield one minute to the gen- 
tleman from Michigan [Mr. MeLAuGHIN I. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. Mr. Chairman, I am opposed to this 
amendment, perhaps, because it involves some work to be done 
in some of the cities of my district, and.on that account I 
speak from personal knowledge. From the very hour this bill 
was passed negotiations have been pending for the purchase of 
land that have not been concluded, and any further delay in 
closing them up would add to the amount of expense, I firmly 
believe, of the Federal Government. I can say, as some other 
gentlemen have said in regard to conditions existing in the post- 
office building, the one in the city of the district which I speak 
of is congested, and work is carried on at great inconvenience 
and in a manner that ought no longer be tolerated. 

The CHAIRMAN. If there is no further debate, the Chair 
will put the question. 
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1 Mr. GILLETT. I think the other side ought to use some 
me. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I yield four minutes to the gentleman 
from Connecticut [Mr. Donovan]. 

Mr. DONOVAN. I should like five minutes, 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I yield four minutes. 

Mr. DONOVAN. Mr. Chairman, I am entitled to five min- 
utes. What are you going to do with it? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I am going to give the gentleman four 
minutes, If he does not take that I will give him nothing. 

Mr. DONOVAN. And from that decision there is no appeal; 
is that it? 

Mr. MOON. I believe I have two minutes left 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair begs to state that the gentle- 
man can not yield that. 

Mr. DONOVAN. Am I going to have my five minutes? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I can not give the gentleman five min- 
utes. There are more gentlemen who wish to speak. 

Mr. DONOVAN. Never mind; never mind. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. GILLETT] explain 
in a moment, without using up all of my time, by what sort of 
reasoning he can come in here with an amendment to eliminate 
the carrying out of an obligation on the part of the United 
States, when a contract has been let for the construction of a 
building? j 

Mr. GILLETT. The gentleman is mistaken. No such cases 
fre carried in the amendment. 

Mr. DONOVAN. Has not the gentleman eliminated Danbury, 
Conn.? 

Mr. GILLETT. I do not know. I asked the Treasury De- 
partment to give me a list of all the places where no work had 
been begun. 

Mr. DONOVAN. The gentleman has answered me, and I de- 

cline to yield further. The gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
GrttetT] did not know what he was doing when he offered the 
amendment. That is all there is to it. He has been a Member 
here for many years, and he does not know what he has been 
doing. This is the fact: The gentleman has by his amendment 
endeavored to strike out public buildings for which contracts 
haye been entered into and obligations created, and he would 
repudiate them. Now, that is the Massachusetts way of doing 
things—without knowledge. [Laughter.] 
. Mr. Chairman, there has been only one public building in my 
district, a locality settled over 200 years ago. I stated a while 
ago that the cost of the building was $250,000. That was the 
cost of the public building in a place of 110,000 population. I 
find you have passed an appropriation of $600,000 for Wil- 
mington, N. C., which has less than 30,000 population. I find, 
too, that the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann], the minority 
leader, had in the same bill an appropriation for his district of 
$50,000 passed on February 7, 1913. Now, during the discus- 
sion of that bill, from the first presentation by the Clerk until 
the final vote, there was not the slightest objection on the part 
of Mr. Mann, the minority leader, to that bill giving $600,000 to 
Wilmington, N. C., on the pretense that it was a building for 
public purposes. I believe the customs receipts of Wilmington, 
N. C., are less than $20,000 a year. In my district the customs 
receipts in a $250,000 building are half a million a year and the 
postal receipts $400,000 a year, while the postal receipts of 
Wilmington, N. C., are $135,000 a year. But this great minority 
leader, with a $50,000 appropriation in the bill, by some sort 
of process remained silent to that way of doing business. For 
verification you will find it in the proceedings of the House on 
February 17, 1918. Now, the gentleman from Massachusetts 
[ Mr. GILLETT] may think it is a proper way to do business to abro- 
gate contracts advertised by the Government, duly let and 
signed, and he comes in here and wants to repudiate them. Is 
that the way you do in Springfield, Mass.? Is not that a fine 
proposition to offer and to advocate in this body, where there 
should be fair play, where there should be some honor? 

I yield back the balance of my time under the circumstances. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman has used his time. 

Mr. GILLETT, I yield four minutes to the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. MADDEN]. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, of course this amendment is 
not at all likely to pass, for there are 270 items in the bill and 
the amendment strikes out 207 of them. We are not going to 
yote on this amendment of the gentleman from Massachusetts 
[Mr. Gurion the theory of economy. We are going to vote 
on this amendment on the theory of self-interest, I regret to say. 
If there ever was a time when this House should adopt an 
amendment of this sort, now is the time. The Treasury will be 
short something like $80,000,000 at the end of this fiscal’ year 
if I can read aright. There will be a deficit to that extent. 

Mr. DONOVAN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 


Mr. MADDEN. I do not yield. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman declines to yield. 

Mr. DONOVAN. Does the gentleman yielé? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman declines to yield. 

Mr. DONOVAN, The gentleman does not want any informa- 
tion, I take it. 

Mr. MADDEN. By this amendment we will save $9,000,000 to 
the Treasury. The items to be stricken from the bill by the 
gentleman’s amendment are items that can not be used in any 
district between now and the beginning of the next fiscal year. 
Most of them are to begin buildings. Many of them carry only 
$1,000, said to be for surveys and borings. Nonsense! Of course 
the Appropriations Committee are bound by the directions given 
to them through the law enacted in 1913 to report these appro- 
priations. They are not to blame because they have done so. 

Mr. BURNETT. Will the gentleman yield one moment for a 
question? 

Mr. MADDEN. I can not yield. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman declines to yield. 

Mr. BURNETT. They were authorized in 1910 mainly. 

Mr. MADDEN. It would hurt no one to delay it for the 
time being. It would prevent additional taxation on the al- 
ready overburdened American people, many of whom are out of 
employment. The enactment of the bill with all the items in it 
would not add to the employment of the men of the country, 
because the Supervising Architect in charge of the construction 
of public buildings says himself that all he wants is to main- 
tain his force in his office. Well, are we going to impose addi- 
tional taxation on the already overtaxed, idle people of America, 
in order that the Supervising Architect of the Treasury may 
keep 5 or 6 or a dozen or 15 draftsmen at work? I apprehend 
not. Gentlemen, if you are really in favor of the economy that 
you preach, here is an opportunity to practice it. Quit going 
to the people in your campaigns and saying that you are to be 
the advance guard of economy if you are charged with power.“ 
Now is the time to prove your patriotism. We are in a period 
of distress. We have no new sources of revenue. The President 
of the United States will be here again shortly, asking for a 
new law to create new taxes, still further to burden the people 
who are out of employment. Vote to save this $9,000,000! 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. BORLAND]. 

Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, whether this amendment is taken seriously or not by 
the members of this committee, it ought to be. It has been 
drawn, as I understand, after consultation with the Treasury 
Department, and it indicates in a fairly accurate way the build- 
ings which are not imperatively needed for the transaction of 
the public business and which can be omitted or postponed at 
this time. 

The Appropriations Committee included these items because 
they had in their turn been recommended by the Supervising 
Architect. That committee is not charged with legislation, it 
can not repeal any of the authorizations for public buildings, 
neither did it create the authorizations for public buildings. But 
it leaves the matter to the judgment of this House, as it ought, 
whether at this time in comparison with other necessary de- 
mands on the Public Treasury new buildings ought to be begun. 

There seems fortunately to be no partisanship on this ques- 
tion. Gentlemen are opposed to the proposition on both sides 
of the House, and some gentlemen on both sides of the House 
are advocating the passage of the amendment. There is no 
necessity at the present time for the beginning of new work on 
publie buildings except to a limited extent, to which exception 
is made in the amendment proposed. If gentlemen want to 
divorce themselves from any special interest they may have in 
these appropriations and consider this matter as a board of 
directors of a business concern would consider it in view of the 
probable receipts and necessity of expenditures, whether they 
want to authorize these expenditures to the possible exclusion 
of other necessary expenditures, they will vote for this amend- 
ment. There are many other demands made by the American 
people on the American Congress much more imperative than 
the construction of the buildings eliminated by this amendment. 

Take any one of these projects that gentlemen think is meri- 
torious, and it is scarcely to be argued that it can not be post- 
poned without great injury to the public service. Assuming 
that at some time most of these appropriations must be made, 
still it does not argue that they must be in this bill. I take 
it that there are many public buildings in the bill that could be 
eliminated without any injury to the public service. I might 


even go further and say that we could repeal the authoriza- 
tions with distinct advantage to the public service by not sad- 
dling on the Federal Government the care and maintenance of 
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buildings which are not needed for the transaction of business 
in that locality. 

There is a class of buildings that will be needed in the future 
and there is a class of buildings under construction now. Those 
that are under contract are to be appropriated for. A busi- 
ness man will lay aside enough money to meet current obliga- 
tions, and he will do that first, before he engages in new obli- 
gations that he does not have to meet. Before a business man 
enters into a contract imposing on him additional liabilities 
he will compute the liabilities, actual and contingent, he is 
already under and his sources of income that he has to meet 
them. The American people have a right to demand that kind 
of business honesty and sagacity from the Members of this 
House. They have a right to demand that every Member of 
Congress shall divorce himself from every private, personal, 
and political interest he may have in the outcome of this legis- 
lation—— 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BORLAND. No; I can not; and say, that unless he is 
satisfied that the money shall be expended in that direction, to 
the exclusion of others, he will vote for the amendment. I hope 
the amendment will be seriously considered by the Members of 
this House. 

Mr. DICKINSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BORLAND. For a very short question. 

Mr. DICKINSON. Does this amendment include the proposi- 
tion for an appropriation for the Kansas City extension? 

Mr. BORLAND. That is excluded by the amendment. If 
this amendment passes, Kansas City extension waits. 

Mr. GILLETT. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Kansas. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Mr. Chairman, that was a wholesome lec- 
ture delivered to the Members of the House by the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. Bortanp]. I regret that the gentleman did 
not think to deliver it when the river and harbor bill was be- 
fore the House. The river and harbor bill contained an item 
for Missouri River for $200,000, and that made the river and 
harbor bill a very, very just bill, and one that every Member 
of the House should vote for. 

Mr. BORLAND. I regret that there was no item in it for 
Cow Creek. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. The money that is put into the Missouri 
River could just as wisely be dumped into Cow Creek, because 
Cow Creek will carry in the future years as much freight as the 
Missouri River; it carries now 35,000 tons of freight in a year, 
the most of it sand that has been taken out of the river, and 
yet the gentleman from Missouri, whose town has a substantial 
public building already provided for, comes smugly before the 
House and says there ought to be no further appropriations of 
this kind. He says, however, that where buildings have been 
begun the contract should be continued. 

Now, this motion does not include all the buildings now under 
way and under contract. I know one that is left out of the 
motion, unintentionally I presume. That is a little building in 
Chanute, Kans., provided for seven or eight years ago, $75,000, 
the balance to complete it. The building is now under way, and 
it would be a very great hardship not to appropriate the re- 
mainder for its completion. 

Mr. GILLETT. That was a mistake. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Of course, and I presume it will be put in 
by unanimous consent, even though no motion was made to. 
Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that Chanute, Kans., 
for completion, $42,000, be inserted in the alphabetical list. 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. Reserving the right to object, 
I would like to know if the gentleman from Kansas will then 
vote for the amendment. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Yes; I promise to yote against the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. Then I do not object. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Kansas asks unani- 
mous consent to insert in the amendment “ Chanute, Kans., for 
completion, $42,000.” 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I shall object to that. Let the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts amend his own amendment. 

- Mr. BORLAND. TI object. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Did the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
BorLanp] object? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Missouri objects. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Mr. Chairman, that does not change my 
position in regard to the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
GitLeTT] nor with respect to the lecture delivered by the gen- 

eman from Missouri [Mr. Bortanp]. I regret to say in closing 
that he did not deliver that great moral lecture to the House 
of Representatives when he was getting $1,200,000 to dump into 
the Missouri River, 
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Mr. CLARK of Missouri. 
from Massachusetts yield? 

Mr. GILLETT. Certainly. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Chairman, I would like the 
privilege of asking the gentleman one question. On page 7 of 
the bill, in the seventeenth line, there is provision for continua- 
tion of the work on the post office at Fulton, Mo., $30,000 being 
appropriated. I would inquire of the gentleman whether he 
has put into his amendment all of the buildings that are under 
construction, and if he has, how does it happen that language 
is used there? 

Mr. GILLETT. Is that building in the amendment or is it 
not? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. It is not in the amendment, but 
they are digging the foundation for the building at the present 
time. 

Mr. GILLETT. Mr. Chairman, I will say to the gentleman 
that the Treasury Department furnished this statement of all 
of the buildings which were either under contract or where 
work was being done upon them. Is the building under con- 
tract? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I do not know whether it is under 
contract or not. I know they are making experiments in the 
yey of the lot which was purchased to find out the character 
of it. 

Mr. GILLETT. They do not consider that as being under 
construction. : 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Then they do not know what they 
are talking about. 

Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GILLETT. I will if the gentleman gets the time. I 
have not the time. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Chairman, I yield one minute to the 
gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. KINKAID]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. KIN- 
KAID] will be recognized. 

Mr. KINKAID. Mr. Chairman, I am earnestly opposed to 
the adoption of the amendment. It is my firm conviction the 
so-called economy urged by its proponents is fallacious. It 
is plain to everyone that the effect of the adoption of the 
amendment would be to contribute over the country generally 
to the already large numbers of unemployed. The number now 
unable to find employment is deplorably large, and instead of 
making an effort to find means to add to this, it would be a more 
humane and sound policy for the Government to follow to find 
means for finding employment for every worthy unemployed 
loyal citizen of the United States. 

Mr. Chairman, the amendment is illogical and inconsistent 
within itself, even from the standpoint of economy and a de- 
pleted Treasury. It would strike out all of the one thousand 
dollar appropriations and leave stand the ten, twenty, thirty, and 
fifty thousand dollar appropriations. Is this the way to dis- 
criminate with a view to keeping money in the Treasury? The 
proposition is also inconsistent and illogical in that while grant- 
ing considerable appropriations for the completion of buildings 
now in course of construction it is so cold-blooded and parsi- 
monious as to forbid a paltry $1,000 wherewith to commence 
preparing for a foundation for wholly new structures, The 
supporters of the amendment absurdly stand for large in prefer- 
ence to small appropriations while proclaiming that they are 
trying to prevent a deficit in the Treasury. The buildings 
which have not been commenced and which have been awaiting 
a start for from two to four years or more are not to be allowed 
the trifling sum of $1,000, which will advance their construction 
one year over what will be realized if the $1,000 appropriations 
are not allowed. Talk about economy! 

Mr. Chairman, is it not plain that the $1,000 appropriations 
will thus save to the Government one year’s rental of buildings 
for post-office purposes and in many cases for both post-office 
and Federal court purposes? It is well known that these 
rentals amount to from $2,000 to $10,000 or more a year, and that 
thus the Government would make from 100 to 1,000 per cent or 
more by making the timely investment of $1,000 wherewith to 
commence these public buildings, and thereby save rent for one 
year. 

Mr. Chairman, aside from the considerations I have men- 
tioned is the broader and more enlightened one—I mean the 
justice that will be brought to the different cities where these 
public buildings are to be erected, instead of prolonging the 
delay which has already very reasonably overtaxed the patience 
of their respective populations. 

Mr. Chairman, in both a direct and an indirect sense—from 
both the individual, the community, and the public national 
standpoint—it is uneconomical and even losing in dollars and 
cents to the Government to not accord $1,000 each wherewith to 


Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
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commence the buildings named in the bill which are attacked 
by the amendment of the gentleman from Massachusetts. 

Mr. Chairman, I have confidence that the wisdom of the mem- 
bership of this body by the vote to be expressed will result in 
the defeat of the amendment. : 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Nebraska 
has expired. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Chairman, I yield three minutes to 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Foster.] 

Mr. FOSTER. Mr. Chairman, I do not know that I will care 
to use all of the three minutes. I only want time enough to 
ask a question of the gentleman from Massachusetts, the author 
of this amendment, in reference to a building on which the 
contract has already been let. Some time ago I was informed 
by the Treasury Department that the contract had been awarded 
for a building. I would like to inquire whether that item would 
come within this exclusion? 

Mr. GILLETT. I should think that would undoubtedly be 
in the amendment. 

Mr. FOSTER. No; it is not in the amendment. 

Mr. GILLETT. Then either the statement that the Treasury 
Department made to the gentleman or the statement that they 
made to me is incorrect, and I do not know which. 

Mr: FOSTER. The Treasury Department gave me the infor- 
mation some time ago, and I verified it to-day. If the contract 
has not been let for this building I will be glad to see that item 
left out of the bill until such time as the Government is better 
able to construct publie buildings. I know the people in the 
district I represent do not want appropriations at this time 
wherever it can be avoided. 

Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOSTER. Yes. 

Mr. BORLAND. The contract could not be let until an appro- 
priation had been made, because that is contrary to law. 

Mr. FOSTER. There was an appropriation made last year 
for the commencement of the building. 

Mr. BORLAND. Under that, of course, the contract could 
have been let to that extent. f 

Mr. FOSTER. And tbis amount is for the completion of the 
building: 

Mr. BORLAND. If an isolated case of that kind is discov- 
ered, an emergency. appropriation can be made. 

Mr. FOSTER. I am asking information as to whether or not 
an amendment of this kind would affect existing contracts? I 
only want an understanding of the situation—not asking for 
appropriation. ‘ 

Mr. BORLAND. It will not. 

Mr. FOSTER. Where contracts have been made? 

Mr. BORLAND. If there is money due on a contract, the 
deficiency appropriation bill will carry it 

Mr. FOSTER. The contract has been made, and the appro- 
priation has been made to start the work, though I do not 
know that any money is due on the contract. 

Mr. HULL. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOSTER. Yes. 

Mr. HULL. I want to inquire of the gentleman how it is 
possible, in a case where the Treasury Department has let a 
contract two months ago, for that department now to know 
whether the work has already been commenced or not? 

Mr. FOSTER. I do not know. That is what I am trying to 
find out. I am in favor of eliminating all items where it can 
be done. If it is an item that affects the district I represent, 
I am perfectly willing to have it taken out of the bill, and will 
vote for this amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Ilinois 
has expired. 

Mr. GILLETT. Mr. Chairman, I yield the balance of my time 
to the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois is recognized 
for six minutes. f 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I have always believed that the 
Government properly should construct public buildings through- 
out the country, and that the Government ought to carry on a 
certain amount of Government construction in various direc- 
tions—public buildings, river and harbor improvements, and 
ether constructive work properly governmental in character. 
I have opposed a public-buildings bill, I think, only twice since 
I have been a Member of the House, once when it carried a 
large appropriation for the Chicago post office—which it were 
better had never been expended—and the last time when I 
merely voted against the bill, which, I think, was passed under 
suspension of the rules. 4 

The gentleman from Connecticut [Mr. Donovan], with his 
usual style—rather coarse, as it seems to me—said I had not 


opposed that bill because I had an item of $50,000 in it. If if 
had not been for the statement of the gentleman, I would not 
make the statement which I am about to make, because I claim 
no special virtue for myself. 

Mr. DONOVAN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MANN. I do not yield. ' 

Mr. DONOVAN. But the gentleman must not misquote me. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman refuses to yield. 

Mr. DONOVAN. The gentleman is making a misstatement. 

Mr. MANN. I am not making a misstatement. 

Mr. DONOVAN. Yes; he is. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman, with his usual 
style, is proceeding, notwithstanding that I decline to yield. 
The gentleman does not know a misstatement from a correct 
statement. The difference between the gentleman from Con- 
necticut and myself is that my statements are based upon facts, 
while his are imaginary. [Laughter.] 

After the public-building bill passed two years ago providing 
for the purchase of a site for a post-office building in my district, 
which might well be constructed in the interest of the public 
service—and there can be no criticism of the committee for 
making the recommendation or including it in the bill—but the 
trouble came last summer, and the deficit in the Treasury began 
to be in sight, and I could see how rapidly the sums in the 
Treasury were retreating, without advertising it, so far as I 
was concerned, I recommended to the Secretary to reject the 
bids which had been received and not to purchase sites until 
the Treasury was in better condition to afford the money. So 
far as I know—I have not particularly canvassed the subject 
but, so far as I know, I met with no disapproval from my con- 
stituents, who wanted the public building. They were patriotic; 
they are patriotic. - They could see that we could get along fairly 
well without the immediate construction of this post-office 
building. They could see at the same time that the Treasury, 
eould not get along fairly well if we concluded to expend these 
sums of money. Now, that is the same situation all over the 
country. It is not because these buildings can not be properly 
constructed, not because they may not be needed that I favor 
the motion of the gentleman from Massachusetts, but because it 
is impossible to pay these appropriations out of the Treasury 
during the next fiscal year without either borrowing money or 
increasing the taxes. I doubt very much whether the people 
desire to have the Government borrow the money for this pur- 
pose, and I am quite confident that they do not desire an in- 
crease of taxation for these purposes. I appreciate that school 
of governmental economics who believe that in case of hard 
times the Government ought to appropriate immense sums of 
money for public improvements in order to give labor to those 
who are idle and enable them to obtain employment. There is 
a little to be said on that side of the question; but if that should 
be the policy of Congress, this amounts to nothing. This is a 
mere bagatelle. If we should have a policy of the Government 
to expend public funds at this time in order to give work to the 
idle, then we ought to borrow hundreds of millions of dollars 
and engage in public construction on a gigantic scale, and I 
think we are not prepared to do that. In the end that probably 
would be more disastrous than it would be beneficial. Where 
are you going to get the money? It was only a few months ago 
that the Treasury had $125,000,000 balance available for public 
appropriations. To-day, a day or two ago, it was $53,000,000 ; 
and I did not examine the daily statements which came this 
morning, and I do not khow that I looked at the one of last Sat- 
urday, but it has been running down from day to day, and the 
. that will come in from the income tax will not be suf - 

ent 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. How much time have I remaining? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York has 10 min- 
utes remaining. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I yield three minutes to the gentleman 
from Tennessee [Mr. GARRETT]. 

Mr, GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, I do not pro- 
pose to enter into any discussion of the motives of the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts in offering his amendment. I regret 
to have observed that so brilliant a man and so great a philoso- 
pher as the gentleman from Massachusetts is seldom approaches 
a great question in this House except from an extremely bitter 
partisan standpoint. But whatever the motive of the gentleman 
from Massachusetts may be in the motion which he presents, 
and whatever may be the reasoning with which he attempts to 
support that motion, the conclusion which he desires to reach 
is, in my opinion, desirable to be reached, and I shall therefore 
support the motion. Following a custom which has prevailed 
through several years in this House, I have from time to time, 
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as public-building bills have been passed, asked for recogni- 
tion of certain towns in my district, and they have been recog- 
nized. 

In the bill of 1910 there was a provision to purchase a site at 
a town in my district. The site was purchased. This bill car- 
ries $1,000 for the purpose of beginning the work on the build- 
ing at some indefinite time in the future. It may be temporarily 
affected if the motion of the gentleman from Massachusetts 
shall prevail; but, Mr. Chairman, I believe that the people there 
are willing to leave something in business judgment to me to 
pass upon. Because of the European war, for which this coun- 
try is not responsible, a condition has come about whereby the 
revenues of the Government have fallen. Conditions have be- 
come such that it is not only desirable, but extremely im- 
portant as a sound business proposition, that we shall not make 
any except necessary expenditures. In my opinion an expendi- 
ture for ornamental purposes is not, under the conditions which 
now exist, desirable. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I yield the gentleman another minute. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. And as I understand from the 
statements of fact which have been made in the course of this 
argument, the great bulk of the propositions that will be affected 
by the motion of the gentleman from Massachusetts consists of 
propositions that can not on a business basis be regarded 
as essential to the conduct of governmental activities. For that 
reason, Mr. Chairman, I take the chances of casting what I con- 
sider to be a business vote. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Chairman, ordinarily I should be 
heartily in favor, under existing conditions, of the amendment 
proposed by the gentleman from Massachusetts. Opinions differ 
as to the present condition of our finances and as to what the 
situation will be during the next fiscal year. Whoever forms 
any opinion upon this question must do so in the light of in- 
formation available to him. I have myself given considerable 
study to the public finances and to the probable situation of the 
Treasury during the next fiscal year. I can not escape the con- 
clusion from the information afforded to me that there will be 
a deficit in the Treasury in the next fiscal year which will be 
unquestionably $30,000,000, and may reach the sum of $80,000,000 
or $100,000,000. I do not state these figures as mere idle 
guesses, but I state them as my opinion after a very thorough 
and exhaustive examination of our probable receipts and ex- 
penditures. My opinions are not shared by others in responsi- 
bility. Believing, however, that the opinions which I now ex- 
press are based upon information that is reliable, I was of the 
opinion that it would be advisable, from the standpoint of good 
administration, to reduce the probable expenditures of the 
Federal Government for the next fiscal year below what it is 
proposed to expend by at least $50,000,000. That could easily 
have been done by a radical scaling in the proposed naval 
program, by the elimination of appropriations for the construc- 
tion of buildings not yet begun, by the reduction of the appro- 
priations for the maintenance of rivers and harbors to a sum 
similar to the appropriations for the current year, and by the 
withholding of appropriations for a number of objects which, 
although desirable, could readily be deferred until a time when 
the Treasury would be in better condition to meet the drain 
upon it. 

I was unwilling, however, to ask Members of Congress to re- 
frain from supporting propositions to expend public money to 
construct public buildings in their respective localities, and to 
make no attempt in any other direction to curtail the expenses 
of the Federal Government. And since there has not been any 
real attempt to curtail the expenditures of the Federal Govern- 
ment in the next fiscal year to such a degree as would eliminate 
the possibility of a deficit in our revenues, I did not bring my- 
self to agree to support a proposition to eliminate the money 
proposed for these buildings. I am perfectly frank to say that 
I did not do it, because I did not believe that the Congress 
would be in a temper to economize at the expense of public 
buildings, if other things were not to be touched. The Treasury 
Department has submitted these estimates with the knowledge 
of the situation relative to the public finances. It has pressed 
these items in the belief that the Treasury will not be em- 
barrassed by the appropriation of the money. I am not in 
accord with that view, but I do not believe that the elimination 
of these items alone will prevent a very substantial deficit. 

Mr. BURNETT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. BURNETT. Is it not a fact that most of these new 
buildings that are contemplated are the result of authorizations 
in 1910—— i 

Mr. FITZGERALD. They run through different years. 


Mr. BURNETT. And not of 1913? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. But perhaps that would be another rea- 
son for striking out the authorizations in 1910 and prior years, 
because I find in the report of the commission created in the 
last public-building bill a statement that I will read to the com- 
mittee. The requirement is that the commission shall report 
as to the desirability, size, accommodation, and cost of the 
buildings hitherto authorized to the communities in which they 
are to be located, and also whether existing appropriations shall 
be increased or diminished to meet such requirements. That 
commission in their report say: 

A general examination of sites and buildings authorized but not con- 
summated has been made and the commission is satisfied that some 
e and authorizations have been made which are not justi- 
fied. Other authorizations are too large. 


These authorizations were, it is believed, the result of the present 
apis aa system of providing for and constructing public build- 


gs. 

To attempt to make changes in authorizations already made would 
be to change existing law. Many of the Members of Congress who 
furnished the facts on which the authorizations were approved are not 
now in that body. The commission believes, therefore, that it is best 
to make recommendations as to future appropriations rather than for 
those already authorized by law. 

Therefore the commission recommended that no attempt be 
made to eliminate the basis existing. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Crisp). Under agreement of the com- 
mittee all time for debate on the amendment and all amend- 
ments thereto has expired. The question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. GILLETT]. 

The question being taken, on a division (demanded by Mr. 
GILLETT) there were—ayes 40, noes 88. 

Accordingly the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

PUBLIC BUILDINGS, REPAIRS, EQUIPMENT, AND GENERAL EXPENSES. 


Repairs and preservation: For repairs and preservation of all com- 
leted and ei ey public buildings and the grounds thereof, under 
he control of the Treasury Department, and for wire partitions and 
fly screens therefor, Government wharves and piora under the control 
of the Treasury Department, together with e necessary dredging 
adjacent thereto, buildings and wharf at Sitka. Alaska, and the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury may, in renting said wharf, require that the lessee 
shall make all necessary repairs thereto, and the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury is authorized, in his discretion, to dispose of said wharf and ware- 
house upon such terms and conditions as may be for the best interests 
of the United States; for care of vacant sites under the control of the 
Treasury Department, such as necessary fences, filling dangerous holes, 
cutting grass and weeds. but not for any permanent improvements 
thereon; for repairs and preservation of buildings not reserved by 
vendors on sites under the control of the Treasury Department acquired 
for publie buildings or the enlargement of public buildings, the expendi- 
tures on this account for the current fiscal year not to exceed 15 per 
cent of the annual rentals of such buildings: Provided, That of the sum 
herein appropriated not exceeding $100,000 en Dg used for marine 
hospitals and quarantine stations, including w partitions and fly 
screens for same, and not exceeding $14,000 for the Treasury, Butler, 
Winder, and Auditors Buildings at Washington, D. C.: Provided fur- 
ther, That this sum shall not be available for the payment of personal 
services except for work done by contract or for temporary job labor 
under exigency not exceeding at one time the sum of $100 at any one 
building. $750,000. 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. Mr. Chairman, I desire to 
submit a request for unanimous consent. I ask unanimous con- 
sent to recur to page 9, for the purpose of offering an amend- 
ment to strike out the item in line 9: 

Humboldt, Tenn., post office: For commencement, $1,000. 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from South Dakota asks 
unaninious consent to recur to page 9 for the purpose of offer- 
ing an amendment to strike out line 9, providing for the com- 
mencement of a post office at Humboldt, Tenn. Is there objec- 
tion? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I object, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. Mr. Chairman, I also ask 
unanimous consent to return to page 16 for the purpose of 
offering an amendment to strike out lines 8 and 9: 

Poughkeepsie, N. Y., post office (extension): For completion, $40,000. 


Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will state the request. The 
gentleman from South Dakota asks unanimous consent to re- 
cur to page 16 for the purpose of offering an amendment to 
strike out lines 8 and 9. Is there objection? 

Mr. PLATT. I object. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York objects. 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. Now, Mr. Chairman, I have 
one more request. I ask unanimous consent to recur to page 
16, lines 20 and 21, to strike out the Ridgway, Pa., post office. 

Mr. HULINGS. Oh, I object, Mr. Chairman. s 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania ob- 


jects. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. The committee will observe that in line 18, on page 22, 
there is a reference to Government wharves and piers under 
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the control of the Treasury Department. Then follows a pro- 
vision for leasing, and so forth. ‘Then appears, beginning with 
line 23, this provision: 

iseretion, to 
e of Eel e and’ warehouse upon suck terms and conditions 
as may be for the best interests of the United States. 

Mr. Chairman, I am opposed to conferring upon any executive 
officer of the United States the power, in his discretion, to dis- 
pose of a Government wharf anywhere, but especially one in 
Alaska. More and more it is being brought home to the ship- 
ping interests of the United States that if there is anything for 
them to remember, and remember all of the time, it is that 
where a shipping company has absolute control of wharves it 
can perpetuate one of the most exasperating of monopolies. 
And more and more the people of the various cities throughout 
the country haye been buying wharves, even at very great ex- 
pense. New York City was compelled to condemn and purchase 
wharves and make them public. The city of London was com- 
pelled to expend many millions of dollars in condemning and 
purchasing wharves and making them public. Germany did the 
same thing at Hamburg. Those who have visited Liverpool 
know of the magnificent Government docks erected there at 
great expense. One of the objections made to the improvement 
of portions of the Mississippi River is that private owners have 
secured the wharves. Why do they get hold of the wharves? 
To control the shipping on the river and, if they do not want to 
engage in shipping themselves, to bafle the efforts of anybody 
else who may wish to engage in that business. 

Mr. MANN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COOPER. I will. 

Mr. MANN. This proviso is law now; it is in the current 
law. I do not say whether it is right or wrong, and why it 
should be covered in here I do not know. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Chairman, the Congress has just voted 
a lot of money for public improvements, railroads, and so forth, 
in Alaska, which we hope will help to develop that amazingly 
rich country. The fisheries have not been developed, the mines 
hare not been developed, the forests have not been opened. 
The bulk of the products is going to be carried in boats when 
it comes to this country, and the United States Government 
ought not to sell, nor permit to be sold, the only wharf it has 
to a steamship company. 

The steamship company, if it could get hold of that wharf 
in Alaska, would have something of an advantage over its rivals 
and over the Government itself. Public opinion to-day favors 
the public ownership of at least some wharves when they can 
be purchased at a reasonable cost. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. COOPER. I ask for five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wisconsin asks that 
his time be extended five minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. J. M. C. SMITH. Win the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COOPER. Certainly. 

Mr. J. M. C. SMITH. I understand that good wharves are 
very scarce in Alaska. Can the gentleman inform the House 
how many there are? 

Mr. COOPER. I think the gentleman's statement is correct. 
I remember that is was said during the debate on the railroad 
pill that good wharves and good harbors in Alaska are not 

entiful. 

Pr. J. M. C. SMITH. I understood that there are only two 
or three. 

Mr. COOPER. Yes; that are in good harbors. It strikes 
me, Mr, Chairman, that, having seen the evils of exclusive 
private ownership of wharves, we ought not to allow Secretary 
McAdoo to dispose of the Government wharf in Alaska to a 
steamship company nor to any other private corporation, and 
therefore I send to the Clerk’s desk an amendment to strike 
out that provision to confer such authority on the Secretary. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 22, line 23, after the word “thereto,” strike out all down to 
and including the word “ States,” in line 1, page 23. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Wis- 
consin has not made so extraordinary a discovery as he imag- 
ines. The authority to dispose of the wharf is in the current 
law. The Treasury Department now has the authority, and 
although it has not exercised it, it will do it probably before the 
expiration of the current fiscal year. 

There was a very good reason urged for the proposition by 
the Treasury Department, and the proposition was not to give 
some private concern an opportunity to get exclusive use of 
the wharf. The committee couched the authority in such lan- 
guage as would enable the Treasury Department to keep the 
wharf in public ownership. 


The wharf was built in 1845, and we acquired it from the 
Russian Government at the time Alaska was purchased. The 
wharf was in very bad condition. It cost about $5,000 to put 


it in proper shape. It was impossible to lease it unless it was 
leased for a period not shorter than 10 years. The city of 
Sitka, however, asked that the wharf be turned over to it. 
The city was willing to make the necessary repairs and put the 
wharf in proper condition, and to permit the vessels of the 
Government of the United States to use the wharf when they, 
found it necessary to do so. 

At one time the Revenue-Cutter Service used the wharf. 
It was in such bad shape, however, that they abandoned it and 
used the landing place in the island of Japonski instead. At 
one time the wharf was leased for as much as $75 a month, 
according to my recollection. 

This provision was incorporated in the bill last year in order 
that the Treasury Department might turn this over to the local 


authorities and put the burden of getting it in proper shape 


on the city of Sitka, and obtain for the Government of the 
United States all the possible advantages that could come from 
the ownership of the wharf by the Government without being 
subjected to the burden of keeping it in repair. 

I do not think it is material whether the provision remains 
in the bill or not, because the authority now remains in the 
department, and I have no doubt it will be exercised before the 
end of the current year. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from New York 
does not meet the question. This bill does not declare that the 
purchaser of this wharf shall be the city of Sitka, nor does it 
authorize the Secretary of the Treasury to sell to the city of 
Sitka. It authorizes him to sell to any private corporation to 
which he may feel inclined to sell this public wharf. We have 
owned the public wharf since Russia sold it to us in the sixties. 
Five thousand dollars will put it in repair. I have no doubt that 
many of the steamship companies would be willing to buy and 
to put it in repair. The Government to-day owns over 90 per 
cent of Alaska. We have just voted $30,000,000 to open up its 
resources. We spent many days here debating a proposition to 
authorize the Government to lease certain lands and other prop- 
erties up there. And yet here is a proposition to authorize the 
sale outright of a Government wharf in the same Territory. The 
Secretary, by this provision, is authorized to sell it to any per- 
son or corporation. The city of Sitka is not mentioned in the 
bill, nor is the Secretary limited to the city of Sitka for his 
vendee. 

Public policy to-day demands the retention of wharves which 
the publie owns. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. COOPER. Yes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. What can be gained by own- 
ing 98 per cent of Alaska and then selling the wharves? 

Mr. COOPER. I will repeat the question for the benefit of 
gentlemen who could not hear. The gentleman from Washing- 
ton asks what benefit is to be gained when we own 98 per cent 
of Alaska if we sell our wharf to a private owner. I answer 
that the benefit will go to the private owner, who. will have the 
wharf that the Government ought to own. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Wisconsin. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr, 
CoorER) there were—ayes 16, noes 14. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

PUBLIC BUILDINGS, OPERATING EXPENSES, 

Operating force: For such 3 services as the Secretary of the 
Treasury may deem connection with the care, maintenance, 
and repair of all public buildings under the control of the Treasury 
Department (ex as hereinafter provided), together with the grounds 
thereof and the equipment and furnishings therein, including assistant 
custodians, janitors, watchmen, laborers, and charwomen; engineers, 
firemen, elevator conductors, coal passers, electricians, dynamo tenders, 
lampists, and wiremen; mechanical labor force in connection with said 
buildings, including carpenters, plumbers, steam fitters, machinists, and 


ry Department, 
but not includ an 
bia, and exclusive 
marine a 
offices. 


Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amendment, 
which I send to the desk and ask to have read. 

The Clerk read as follows. 

Page 29, line 1, after the word “ of,” Insert the words “ nor below.” 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Chairman, on that I reserve a point 
of order. 

Mr. MANN, It is not subject to the point of order. 
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Mr. FITZGERALD. I think it is legislation. 

Mr. MANN.. Certainly; it is legislation, but this is legisla- 
tion in the bill and my amendment perfects it. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I do not think this provision is legisla- 
tion. I do not think the provision is subject to the point of 
order. à 

Mr. MANN. Oh, yes it is. I did not make it, however, and 
the Chair will not be called to pass upon that. 

Mr. FOSTER. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Illinois desire 
to be heard on the point of order? 

Mr. MANN. No. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair sustains the point of order, and 
the Clerk will read: 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Operating supplies: For fuel, steam, light, water, ice, lighting sup- 

, electric current for ligh and power purposes, telephone sery- 
ce for custodian forces; remo’ of and rubbish, snow and ice; 
eutting grass and weeds, 5 towels, and miscellaneous items for 
the use of the custodian forces in the care and maintenance of com- 
pleted and occupied public buildings and the grounds thereof under the 
control of the sury Dej ment, and in the care and maintenance 
of the equipment and f hing in such buildings ; us sup- 
plies, tools, and appliances required in the o ration (not embracing 
repairs) of the mechanical equipment, incl g 3 pienin; 


ht plants, meters, interior euma tic-t 


ington, C., but excluding any other public building under the con- 
trol of the Treasury Department within the District of Columbia, and 
excluding also marſne hospitals and quarantine stations, mints, branch 
mints, and assay offices, and personal services, except for work done by 
eontract or for temporary job labor under 08 not exceeding at 
one time the sum of $100 at any one building), $1,625,000. The appro- 
priation made herein for gas shall include the rental and use o gas 
governors, when ordered by the of the Treasury in writing: 
Provided, That rentals shall not be paid for such gas governors greater 
than 85 per cent of the actual value of the gas saved thereby, which 
savi ae be determined by such tests as the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury sha 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. This item in reference to gas governors has been car- 
ried in the bills for quite a while in some form, if I correctly 
remember, and I have no doubt that there ought to be a pro- 
vision for gas governors, but since this item went into the bill 
there have been a great many gas governors invented or used 
which it is claimed will save half the cost of the gas. They are 
cheap and are sometimes furnished for almost nothing. Why 
should we pay to the men who furnish these gas governors on 
a rental now 35 per cent of the amount of gas that is saved, 
assuming that these gas governors will save one-half of the gas 
that they used to consume years ago with the old form of gas 
light? This looks to me like a pretty ready “cinch” for the 
fellows who rent the gas governors, if we pay 35 per cent of 
the amount saved. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. This limitation was put in the bill a 
few years ago when it was found they were paying as high as 
50 per cent. 

Mr. MANN. I understand. The limitation was a good limi- 
tation when it was put in the bill. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. There are very few gas governors used. 
We went into the matter quite fully last year, but I do not 
remember what was said about it. There are not many used. 
Electric light is supplanting gas very largely. 

Mr. MANN. Nearly everybody who uses gas for lighting pur- 
peses now uses some contrivance which aids to save the gas and 
has more light, and those contrivances are not expensive. The 
private owner who would save 50 per cent of his gas—they 
advertise that they save that, and I do not know whether they do 
or not—and who would then pay 35 per cent of that saving as 
rent for a gas governor that would not cost one-quarter the 
amount to purchase would think that he was being robbed. I 
do not know whether the Government is or not. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. That is the maximum. 

Mr. MANN. I do not know whether they pay this amount 
or not. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I do not recall now. 

Mr. MANN. Sometimes these things run along without any- 
body being subject to criticism in the departments or elsewhere. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. The matter was gone into quite thor- 
oughly last year, but I do not recall what was said about it. 

Mr. MANN. The action of this House in reference to matters 
which the Government rents has from time to time saved a good 
deal of money. We used to pay very large sums for renting 
postage stamp cancellation machines. In the course of time the 
House restricted the amount of the rent. We restrict the 
amount that can be paid per gas lamp and all that sort of thing. 
If we did not, I suppose we would pay more. I do not desire 
te detain the committee or the gentleman, however. I call it 
to his attention because if we rent any of these I suspect that 


we are paying too high a price for them now. I withdraw the 
pro forma amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


COAST GUARD. 


For every expenditure requisite for and incident to the authorized 
work of the Coast Guard, as follows: 
For pay and allowances prescribed by law for commissioned officers 


. — 2 officers, y officers, and other enlisted men, active and 


retired, not ex g 21 cadets and cadet 
authorized, and one civilian instructor, $3,759,000. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I reserve the point of order on 
the paragraph. I would like to inquire about the 21 cadets and 
cadet engineers. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. That provides for 7 additional to enter 
in the next year. They have 14 now which are authorized, and 
this will provide for 7 to go into the class at the beginning of 
the next year. 

Mr. MANN. This is to overcome again that provision which 
the gentleman inserted a few years ago in the sundry civil ap- 
propriation bill that there should be no more cadets? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. They say now that they are short, and 
that they have got to keep educating them. 

Mr. MANN. Why not repeal that provision of the law, and 
we would not have to stick this in every year? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. This enables us to keep a little more 
closely in touch with the number they have. 

Mr. MANN. Oh, not at all. The law fixed the number they 
had before, and that is precisely the number that you are carrying 
now. You passed a law forbidding them to employ any more 
without subsequent authorization of Congress, and ever since 
then you have given the authorization carried in the original 
law. Of course it is that much more work for the committee 
and the House. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Well, they said at that time they would 
not need any more. 

Mr. MANN. I beg the gentleman's pardon—— 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Nineteen of them. 

Mr. MANN. They said they would. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. That was the statement of the very ex- 
cellent gentleman from Chicago at the head of the Treasury 
Department. I had so much confidence in the statement of gen- 
tlemen from Chicago that the committee acceded 

Mr. MANN. ‘There is another gentleman from Chicago who 
knew more about it than the Secretary of the Treasury, and 
informed the gentleman on the floor of the House that the state- 
ment was not correct, that they could not run the service with- 
out having these cadets. - 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I did not like to take sides in a contro- 
versy between the two gentlemen from Chicago. 

Mr. MANN. Well, I will withdraw the point of order and I 
will move to strike out the last word. A few days ago we 
were entertained, as we always are when the gentleman speaks, 
and instructed, as we always are when the gentleman speaks, 
by the distinguished gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. Pace] 
in the consideration of some of the appropriation bills on the 
subject of lump-sum appropriations. I butted in and advised 
my friend from North Carolina that when it came to lump-sum 
appropriations he ought to address his remarks to the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations. Now, in the military bill that is being 
criticized, in the Agriculture bill that is being criticized, there 
are some segregations. The Army bill appropriates for certain 
classes of officers—so much for officers and for enlisted men so 
much—and some criticism has been indulged in on the Navy 
bill, where they did estimate separately for the enlisted men 
and for the commissioned officers; but here is an item for 
pay and allowances for commissioned officers, warrant oflicers, 
petty officers, and other enlisted men, active and retired officers, 
$3,759,000. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. That is all statutory. 

Mr. MANN. So is it statutory in the Navy and in the Army, 
and Pod it is statutory in the main in the Agriculture Depart- 
men 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Oh, the gentleman is mistaken. 

Mr. MANN. But if the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Hay] 
should bring a military bill in here and say so much for the 
pay of commissioned officers, warrant officers, petty officers, and 
other enlisted men, active and retired, $49,000,000, the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations would have a cat fit. And yet that is 
what they do here. Now, no one can tell how much goes to 
retired officers, no one can tell how much goes to enlisted ofti- 
cers, no one can tell how much goes to the warrant officers, no 
one can tell how much goes to the commissioned officers. It is 
the most glaring illustration of the lump-sum appropriations, 
which could be easily separated, that I have seen for a long 
time. 


rs who are hereby 
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Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from IIli- 
nois has not examined this bill as carefully as usual or he has 
not been quite as frank in his statement as usual. In the cur- 
rent law and in every sundry civil act prior to this one, appro- 
priations for the Revenue-Cutter Service were all in one single 
paragraph—one single appropriation. In this bill they are segre- 
gated into 12 different items, and they have been segregated 
with some degree of logic. Under the law the pay of commis- 
sioned officers, warrant officers, petty officers, and enlisted men 
is fixed. It is a matter of computing what the compensation 
and allowances are and whether they are on the active or re- 
tired list, so that we have segregated from other appropriations. 
The Agricultural bill, which the gentleman from Illinois men- 
tioned, but did not dwell on at any length, had a provision in- 
serted in it, with the gentleman’s support, which places the 
Agricultural Department upon an entirely different footing 
from any other department of the Government. A few years ago 
Congress enacted a provision which prohibited any increase in 
the compensation of persons paid from lump-sum appropria- 
tions. A year or two after that law was enacted the Senate put 
a provision on the Agricultural bill excepting the Agricultural 
Department from the operations of the law. That department 
of all others was the most notorious for its violation, or rather 
for its pursuit, in a practice which was sought to be broken up, 
and was openly going into the field and inducing the employees 
of one department of the Government to leave the service of 
that department and go into the service of the Agricultural 
Department, holding out the promise of larger compensation out 
of the lump-sum appropriation, because there is no limitation 
upon its power to increase compensation; and it is the most 
lavishly conducted department in the way of indefensible ex- 
penditures and manner of compensation of any department of 
the Government. It has had the help, cooperation, assistance, 
and protection of the gentleman from Illinois. They say that 
every man has his weakness, and the weakness of the gentle- 
man from Illinois is his undue favoritism and partiality to 
the Department of Agriculture, due to the fact that either he 
himself imagines, or somebody imagines, that he is some sort 
of an agriculturist or farmer. It is unfortunate for the Govern- 
ment that he has not some other hobby, because if he devoted 
himself and the same scrutiny and criticism to the Agricultural 
bill that he does to the other appropriation bills, there would 
be saved a very considerable sum of money and the Agricultural 
Department would be a much better department. I am hoping 
that some germ or microbe or bug some day will get possession 
of the gentleman from Illinois, so as to divert his interests and 
activities along other lines than that of an amateur agriculturist, 
in the interest of the public service. 

Mr. MOORE.. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I will yield. 

Mr. MOORE. Coming from a peaceful city, far be it from 
me to break in between two belligerents, the gentleman from 
New York and the gentleman from Chicago—— 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I would be sorry to disturb the gentle- 
man. I hope he is engaged in that peaceful slumber for which 
the inhabitants of his city are always noted. [Laughter.] 

Mr. MOORE. The gentleman’s very lucid explanation of the 
lump-sum appropriation which the gentleman from Illinois 
criticized did arouse me, and I was intensely interested in the 
explanation of the item as made by the gentleman from New 
York. It seems to me that everyone who heard the gentleman 
from New York clearly understands his defense of the item 
coming in in the way it does. He has told us all about the 
Agricultural Department and the Agricultural bill, but he has 
not answered the criticism made by the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. There is no other answer to make, ex- 
cept what I said at the outset, that these are statutory places 
and compensations, and it is entirely a matter of computation. 
If we should divide it up into 100 different divisions, it would 
still reach the same result. 

Mr. MOORE. I thank the gentleman for clearing away the 
situation in this lucid manner. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. The gentleman had not awakened when 
I first made the statement. 

Mr. MOORE. I am aroused now by the gentleman’s explana- 
tion. I want to inquire, however, merely so that it may show 
in the Recorp, whether this appropriation for the Coast Guard 
includes all appropriations heretofore made for the Revenue- 
Cutter Service and the Life-Saving Service? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. These appropriations are made upon 
revised estimates prepared since the approval of the Coast 
Guard bill. When the Coast Guard bill had been enacted the 
committee had already finished the work of agreeing upon the 
recommendations for the Life-Saving and Revenue-Cutter Serv- 
ices, so that in making these recommendations it added to the 


amount previously decided upon the sum that resulted from 
mandatory increases as the result of that legislation. 

Mr. MOORE. Then there will be no Revenue-Cutter Service 
appropriations or Life-Saving Service appropriations, but they 
will all be concentrated under this head of the Coast Guard? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. All consolidated under the Coast Guard. 
á us MANN. Has the gentleman from New York yielded the 

oor? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I yield. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Moore] 
referred to me as having criticized the item in the bill. I do 
not want anybody to take it that I am criticizing the item in the 
bill. I have simply called attention to certain facts. No one 
has disputed those facts. The gentleman from New York [Mr. 
FITZGERALD] talked about the Agricultural Department, but did 
not say anything at all about the Coast Guard Service or the 
appropriation. Now he says that this item in the bill is only’ 
to pay certain statutory compensations, and I accept his state- 
ment. The other day we passed a Coast Guard bill. Isay “ we” 
passed it. I did the best I could to prevent its being passed, 
but the noble majority in this House—and I am not speaking 
of the Democratic side—talked of economy and yoted for the 
bill. I believe we were told at that time that it would cost at 
the present time in the neighborhood of $100,000 a year. I said 
that in my judgment it would cost, to begin with, nearer half a 
million dollars a year, and how much it would be in the end no. 
one could tell, but probably nearly a million dollars. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. In this bill we added 

Mr. MANN. I am making this speech. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I want to give the gentleman some in- 
formation. 

Mr. MANN. I have the information, and will give it to the 
gentleman if he has not got it. 

For the current year, before these services were combined and 
the Coast Guard bill passed, we appropriated for the maintenance 
of the Revenue-Cutter Service $2,350,000, and for the mainte- 
nance of the Life-Saving Service $2,406,700, or a total for the 
maintenance of the two services of $4,756,700, and because of 
the passage of the Coast Guard bill, we have increased the items 
for the maintenance of the service by $411,200. The gentleman 
says that these increases are statutory law, which we have to 
pay. Well, they were not statutory until very recently to the 
same amount of appropriations as now. The little Coast Guard 
bill that we passed the other day, which gentlemen had been 
begged for from various portions of the country, which they 
were told would cost the Government only a nominal amount, 
is already costing the Government, right at the beginning, be- 
fore it has really gone into effect, as to the retirement features, 
$411,200 more for next year than it would have cost if the 
Coast Guard bill had not passed. Of course there will be a 
spate! appropriation for the balance of this year after 
a while. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. To be accurate I want to say for the 
Recorp that the mandatory provisions of the Coast Guard bill 
added $386,228 to the appropriation. An increase of $25,000 
was due to other causes than to the mandatory provisions of 
that bill. The $25,000 would have been added regardless of 
the passage of that bill. 

Mr. MANN. Perhaps so. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. No; it is not a question of “ perhaps,” 
it is a question of fact. In order that the Recor may not be 
criticized I want to state that the mandatory provisions of the 
Coast Guard bill have increased this appropriation by $386,228 
more than would otherwise have been carried for the two serv- 
ices if the law had not been enacted. 

Mr. MANN. That was an act of economy, of course? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. And there probably will be estimates for 
deficiencies for the balance of the current year. 

Mr. MANN. I take it there will be. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. About $100,000 for the balance of the 
current fiscal year. 

Mr. MANN. And 10 years from now the two services com- 
bined because of the Coast Guard bill will cost the Government 
at least $1,000,000 more than if they had not been combined, 
and that is just a waste of that much money, so far as the 
Government is concerned. It is a present which the Members of 
this House, by quite a large majority, made to the constituents 
of a few of the Members because they begged sufficiently hard. 
Their constituents ought to know it, because their constituents 
will pay the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. If there be no objection, the pro forma 
amendment will be withdrawn and the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


For 12 clerks to district superintendents, at such rate as the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury may determine, not to exceed $900 each, $10,800. 
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The CHAIRMAN. If there be no objection, a typographical 
error, in line 7, page 32, in the word to,“ will be corrected by 
the Clerk. 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For fuel or vessels, stations, and houses of refuge, $277,000. 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. Chairman, for the past two days the 
public press has contained reports that a merchant vessel of 
one of the belligerent nations went into an English port on 
Saturday sailing under the American flag. If any protest or 
criticism of this unwarranted use of our national colors has 
been made by the Executive or by the Department of State, 
neither the country nor the Congress has been informed of 
that fact. In my opinion this is a very serious violation 
not only of that comity which prevails between civilized na- 
tions but as well of the principles of international law, and 
an incident, if allowed to go without protest, which is likely to 
lead us into serious international. complications. 

The circumstance that citizens of the United States were 
traveling on the boat does not alter the situation in any degree. 
Persons and residents of the United States in time of war who 
desire to go to foreign countries and instead of embarking on 
American ships or upon ships of some neutral country, if they 
wish to embark upon a boat of any belligerent nation, do so 
with the full knowledge of all the contingencies and extra 
hazards that apply to conditions of war. 

Dr. Taylor in his American work on internationa: law says: 

At sea as on land the use of false colors in war is forbidden. When 
a vessel is summoned to lie to, or before a gun is fired in action, the 
national colors should be layed. And yet it is lawful to use false 
colors as a ruse, as Nelson did while he lay off Barcelona for a long 
time showing the French flag, with the object of drawing out the ships 
of Spain, then allied with France. 

It will be observed that the use of another flag by Nelson 
under these circumstances was upon a battleship, and he used 
the flag of a belligerent ally for the purpose of deceiving the 
enemy. And we know that the use of almost any ruse by the 
navy or army in conflict to the disadvantage of the enemy is 
permissible. That does not alter the principle to which I am 
referring. 

Calvo, in his work on international law, has this to say: 

The flag is the visible sign of the national character of a ship. Each 
State has its own colors, under which its nationals sail and which can 
not be used without its permission. 

The assumption of a 7.5 a foreign State without its authorization 
is considered as a violation of international law, as a device both 
fraudulent and injurious to the honor of such State. Both the State 
whose flag is wrongfully used and that in regard to which the use of 
the false flag is made have the right to demand the punishment of 
the guilty persons, and, according to circumstances, to punish them 
themselves. 

I think it will appear upon the most casual consideration that 
a failure to protest against the unwarranted use of the national 
colors in this way is a tacit consent to their use. It must be so 
interpreted by the other belligerent powers and as a practical 
favoritism to the nation whose citizens undertake to deceive 
the enemy by the use of the flag of a neutral power. 

If Great Britain could assume the flag of the American mer- 

chant marine for her craft, the merchant marine of any other 
country could do the same; and if the belligerent countries can 
fly the American colors over their vessels, the neutral powers 
can do the same, and our flag would become an object of dis- 
respect throughout the world. 

If we allow the merchant marine of belligerent countries to 
fly our flag to deceive their enemies, it will soon cease to afford 
protection to American citizens and to the American merchant 
marine. When the American flag floats over a ship at sea it 
should mean that the ship, its passengers, and cargo will be 
protected to the last limit of American power. 

I believe that Congress in this short session should pass an 
act prohibiting the use of the American colors on any but 
American vessels and making it an offense for the master of 
any foreign vessel, whether of a belligerent or a peaceful nation, 
to fly the American flag over a foreign ship. Severe penalties 
for the violation of the statute should be provided, including the 
confiscation of the boat as well as punishment of the com- 
1 whenever the ship may return to an American juris- 

ction. 

E can not see how the Nation can protect the dignity and 
honor of its flag unless it does something of that kind. ‘The 
American flag is the insignia of American sovereignty, and its 
use by any other nation without our consent is unwarranted and 
ought to bring from Congress some action on the subject. In 
my opinion, if the President of the United States and his Cabi- 
net will cease blocking legislation for the balance of this session 
with the impossible shipping bill, which is liable to draw us into 
serious complications—— 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from South 
Dakota has expired. - 

Mr. MARTIN. I ask for one minute more. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I object. 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. Chairman, I make the point that no 
quorum is present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from South Dakota makes 
the point that no quorum is present. The Chair will count. 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. Chairman, I withdraw the point of no 
quorum. I only ask for one minute. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I will not object to one minute. 

Mr. MARTIN. I only desire to conclude the sentence that I 
had started upon. If instead of clogging the passage of neces- 
sary appropriation bills through Congress the captain of the 
team would organize for some teamwork upon a patriotic meas- 
ure of this kind which would place before the world in a proper 
light the respect of American citizenship for American colors, he 
would be conferring a service upon the country. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

ENGRAVING AND PRINTING. 


For the work of en “oJ and printing, exclusive of repay work, 
during the fiscal year 1916, of not exceeding 74,000,000 delive sheets 
of United States notes, 1 .000 delivered sheets of national-bank 
notes and Federal reserve 3 90,000,000 delivered sheets of 
internal-reyenne stamps, 8,000,000 de ivered sheets of eme ex- revenue 
stamps, 200,000 delivered sheets of customs stamps, 4,225, delivered 
sheets of opium orders and sapere tax stamps required under act of 
December 7, 1914, and 1.600.500 dellyered sheets of checks, drafts, and 
miscellaneous work, as follows. 


Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following: 


amendment, which I send to the desk. 

Mr. FOSTER. Mr. Chairman, I reserve the point of order. 
I wanted to find out the object of limiting the amount of sheets 
that can be printed under this paragraph. Why is that done? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Chairman, the number of sheets of 
various kinds are incorporated in the bill in order to enable the 
committee to keep some track of what is done in the Bureau of 
Engraving and Printing. For the last few years, ever since an 
attempt has been made to ascertain just what was being done, 
the absolute inability to reconcile the figures of the Bureau of 
Engraving and Printing with the figures of the United States 
Treasurer’s office has been such that it has been impossible to 
work with any intelligence. We have now given them enough 
money to enable the bureau to deliver a certain number of 
sheets of various kinds. That puts the work upon a logical 
and proper basis. 

Mr. FOSTER. Does that provide for printing all that is 
estimated for for the coming year? x 

Mr, FITZGERALD. No; it does not; not all that was asked, 
because there is always a difference of opinion between the 
committee and the department as to just how much work should 
be done. This provides for as much work as was authorized 
for the current year, and in addition emergency currency, 
amounting to $500,000,000, was thrown open to the extent of 
over $200,000,000, and the balance of two hundred and odd mil- 
lion dollars gives an additional reserve which heretofore had 
not been counted, so that the committee believed that for the 
present, in view of present conditions, this number of sheets of 
the various kinds will be sufficient. 

Mr. FOSTER. Will it supply all that is necessary for the 
coming year? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. That was the opinion of the committee. 

Mr. FOSTER. But, under this provision the Director of the 
Bureau of Engraving and Printing could not print more than 
that number? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. He can not deliver more than that num- 
ber. It says “deliver,” because 5 per cent is usually allowed 
for eee. They spoil about 5 per cent of the sheets in the 
work. 

Mr. FOSTER. And the gentleman thinks that furnishes all 
that is necessary? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I think it furnishes all that is neces- 
sary for the proper conduct of the Government. It may be 
that later on it will be determined that additional revenue 
stamps may be needed, and if they are the committee will be 
ready to provide for the appropriation to furnish them. There 
is a continual controversy as to the amount of new United 
States notes that ought to be issued. 

Mr. FOSTER. And this is simply to find out what is done 
each year instead of going on in that way without knowing? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Without having any basis on which to 
work, except figures that are never to be reconciled. 

Mr. FOSTER. Mr. Chairman, I understand that this is a 
limitation on the amount of work that can be done, and it is 
nothing further than that? 

Mr. FITZGERALD, That is all. 
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Mr. FOSTER. Mr. Chairman, I withdraw the point of order. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman; I move to strike out the last 
word. I notice here in line 18, on page 33, reference is made 
to 74,000,000 delivered sheets of United States “notes.” On 
page 38 reference is made to 73,500,000 sheets of United States 
“ securities.” 

Mr. FOSTER. Would not those be the gold notes and the 
greenbacks? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Oh, no; these are for United States 
notes—gold and silver certificates. 

Mr. MANN. Why do you call them notes in one place and 
securities in the other? It refers to the same thing. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. What was the other page? 

Mr. MANN. Page 38, lines 5 and 6. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. The gentleman will notice it says “for 
distinctive paper for United States securities, not less than 
73,500,000 sheets.” 

Mr. MANN. Yes; but on page 33 it says 74,000,000 sheets of 
United States notes. The context of the bill shows that this 
reference is to the same thing. In one place it is called “ securi- 
ties” and in the other “notes,” just as in one place reference 
is made to Federal reserve bank currency and in another case 
Federal reserve currency. On page 33 it is called Federal 
reserve currency” and on page 38 it is called“ Federal reserve 
bank currency.” I suppose the latter is the correct form, but 
it ought to be the same in both places, I think. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Under this title, “ Distinctive paper for 
United States securities,” my recollection is that sometimes 
paper is for other forms of securities and notes, for instance, 
bonds, so that the word “securities” would be used. 

Mr. MANN. I understand; but in the other place, when you 
provide for 74,000,000 sheets of notes and then authorize 73,500,- 
000 altogether for securities, including notes, it is very evident 
that you are not providing for many other things except notes, 
because you are shy a half million sheets. That might easily 
ha ve been made up in different places, but it is perfectly plain 
that means the same thing, and it certainly does, 

I think the gentleman ought to have time to examine that, 
and it seems to me, inasmuch as we have been running now for 
seven hours, and we do not know how long we will run to- 
morrow, that the gentleman ought to move to rise. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Chairman, as the House was not 
notified that I would ask it to stay to-night, I will move to rise 
now, but I give notice now that I will ask the House to stay 
to-morrow night. First, however, Mr. Chairman, I ask to have 
the amendment which I offered submitted. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the pro forma amend- 
ment will be withdrawn and the Clerk will report the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from New York. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 34, line 1, strike out the word “seventh” and insert the word 
“ seventeenth.” 5 ; 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Chairman, I move that the commit- 
tee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. Crrsp, Chairman of the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that com- 
mittee, haying had under consideration the bill H. R. 21318, 
had come to no resolution thereon. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 


Mr. WALTERS. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania rise? 

Mr. WALTERS. To ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 


tleman? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 
Mr. CONNOLLY of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, I make the same re- 
quest. 


Mr. FIELDS. Mr. Speaker, I make the same request. 

The SpEAKER. Is there objection to the requests of the 
gentlemen? [After a pause. ] The Chair hears none. 

ENROLLED BILL SIGNED. A 

Mr. ASHBROOK, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that they had examined and found truly enrolled bill of 
the following title, when the Speaker signed the same: 

H. R. 19424. An act to extend the time for the completion of 
the municipal bridge at St. Louis, Mo. 

JUDGE ALSTON G. DAYTON. 

Mr. WEBB. Mr. Speaker, on behalf of the Judiciary Com- 

mittee, I desire to present a report (No. 1381) on House resolu- 


tion 541 in reference to an investigation of the alleged official 
misconduct of Judge Alston G. Dayton. I ask that it be printed, 
and I will call up the report probably to-morrow. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the title, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

re pe on House resolution 541, directing the Committee on the 
Judiclary to Inquire and . whether the action of the House is neces- 
sary concerning the alleged official misconduct of Alston G. Dayton. 

The SPEAKER. Ordered printed and referred to the House 
Calendar, ` 

HOUR OF MEETING. 


Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that when the House adjourns to-day it adjourn to meet at 11 
o'clock to-morrow. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York asks unani- 
mous consent that when the House adjourns to-day it adjourn 
to meet at 11 a. m. to-morrow. Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. Reserving the right to object, did I understand 
the gentleman to say that he intended to ask the House to 
remain in session right along to-morrow until what time? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Oh, until 10 or half past 10. 

Mr. MANN. Without taking a recess for dinner? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Oh, yes. 

Mr. MANN. If we are going to do that 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I was going to ask, in 
order to expedite this bill, that by unanimous consent we agree 
that this bill shall have the right of way next Calendar Wed- 
nesday, and suggest to the gentleman that he ask for unanimous 
consent to meet at 11 o'clock on both days. Pending the request 
of the gentleman, I ask unanimous consent to dispense with 
next Calendar Wednesday. = 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama, pending the 
request of the gentleman from New York, asks unanimous con- 
sent that we dispense with the business in order on next Cal- 
endar Wednesday. Is there objection? 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
what committee has the call on Wednesday? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Merchant Marine and Fisheries, and 
they are not adverse to it. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that the hour of meeting for the rest of this week, providing 
the sundry civil bill is under consideration, be fixed at 11 o'clock 
a. m. e 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York asks unani- 
mous consent that during the rest of this week the House meet 
at 11 o’clock a, m., providing the sundry civil bill continues that 
long. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears 
none. 


[After a pause.] The 


LINCOLN MEMORIAL. 


The Chair has been requested to state to the House that the 
Lincoln Memorial Commission wants the signatures of all the 
Members of this House to be put in the corner stone which is 
to be laid on next Friday, and in order to do that they have 
fixed parchment sheets with a kind of ink that they say will 
never fade and a special pen, and the Chair is going to have 
them put on a table in the lobby so everybody can sign it. 
They want the Kentucky delegation to sign in a body and the 
Illinois delegation to do the same thing. 

ADJOURNMENT. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do 
now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 6 o'clock and 12 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned to meet at 11 a. m. to- 
morrow, Tuesday, February 9, 1915. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications were 
taken from the Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 

1. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting 
a copy of a communication from the Secretary of the Interior 
submitting a supplemental estimate of appropriation in the sum 
of $5,000 for protection and improvement of Glacier National 
Park, Mont. (H. Doc, No. 1576) ; to the Committee on Appropri- 
ations and ordered to be printed. . 

2. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting 
schedules of claims amounting to $650,373.04 allowed by the 
several accounting officers of the Treasury Department under 
appropriations, the balances of which have. been exhausted or 
carried to the surplus fund under the provisions of section 5 
of the act of June 20, 1874 (H. Doc. No; 1579); to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 
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3. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting 
a list of judgments rendered by the Court of Claims amounting 
to $29,189.08 which have been presented to this department and 
require an appropriation for their payment (H. Doc. No. 1577) ; 
to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

4. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting 
copy of a communication from the Acting Secretary of the Navy 
of the Ist instant reporting that the Navy Department has con- 
sidered, ascertained, adjusted, and determined that the sum of 
$140.25 is due the owners of the German ship Indra for damages 
for which a vessel of the Navy was found to be responsible 
(H. Doc. No. 1578); to the Committee on Appropriations and 
ordered to be printed. 


5. Letter from the Secretary of the Treasury transmitting |. 


estimates of appropriations for rent of buildings for use of 
Government officials at Boise, Idaho; Charlotte, N. C.; Concord, 
N. II.; Harrisburg, Pa.; Lincoln, Nebr.; Madison, Wis.; New- 
port, R. I.; Poughkeepsie, N. Y.; Reading, Pa.; Sandusky, Ohio; 
Toledo, Ohio; and Mount Clemens, Mich. (H. Doc. No. 1580) ; 
to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

6. Letter from the Secretary of the Treasury transmitting a 
communication from the Attorney General, of February 6, 1915, 
submitting a list of judgments rendered by the Court of Claims 
in favor of claimants in Indian depredations cases, amounting 
to $6,279, which require an appropriation for their payment 
(H. Doe. No. 1581); to the Committee on Appropriations and 
ordered to be printed. 

7. Letter from the Secretary of the Treasury transmitting 
copy of a communication from the Secretary of War, of the 6th 
instant, submitting a supplemental estimate of appropriation 
for transportation of troops and equipment to and from the 
Panama-Pacific International Exposition, for preparing camp 
sites, construction of buildings, installation of water system, oil- 
ing of roads, etc., to be immediately available and to remain avail- 
able until the end of the fiscal year 1916 (H. Doc. No. 1582) ; to 
the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

8. Letter from the Secretary of the Treasury transmitting 
copy of a communication of the commissioner, United States 
Board of Mediation and Conciliation, submitting an estimate 
of deficiency in the appropriation for expenses of the board for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1915 (H. Doc. No. 1583); to the 
Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

9. Letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting an 
estimate of appropriation in the sum of $292,000 for the en- 
forcement of the provisions of the act of December 17, 1914, 
entitled “An act to provide for the registration of, with col- 
lectors of internal revenue, and to impose a special tax upon 
all persons who produce, import, manufacture, compound, deal 
in, dispense, sell, distribute, or give away opium or cocoa leaves, 
their salts, derivatives, and preparations, and for other pur- 
poses (H. Doc. No. 1584); to the Committee on Appropriations 
and ordered to be printed. 

10. Letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting a 
list of judgments rendered against the Government by the district 
courts of the United States as submitted by the Attorney Gen- 
eral and which require an appropriation for their payment 
(H. Doc. No. 1585); to the Committee on Sigs hs igh and 
ordered to be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
_ RESOLUTIONS. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, bills and resolutions were sev- 
erally reported from committees, delivered to the Clerk, and 
referred to the several calendars therein named, as follows: 

Mr. GILMORE, from the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 18310) to ac- 
quire a site for a public building at Hartford, Conn., reported 
the same without amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 
1375), which said bill and report were referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. SINNOTT, from the Committee on the Public Lands, to 
which was referred the bill (S. 2223) to authorize the use of the 
revenues in the Crater Lake National Park in the management 
of the same, and the construction, repair, and improvement of 
roads, trails, and bridges in the park, reported the same with- 
out amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 1876), which 
said bill and report were referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union. - 


CHANGE- OF REFERENCE. 
Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, the Committee on Ways and 
Means was discharged from the consideration of the bill (H. R. 
19828) for the relief of the Longini Mexican: Hat Co., of San 
a Tex., and the same was referred to 8 Committee on 
aims. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: - 

By Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 21357) to 
prohibit gambling in foodstuffs; to the Committee on the Post 
Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. HAYDEN: A Dill (H. R. 21358) for the purchase of 
a site for a public building at Bisbee, Cochise County, Ariz.; to 
the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. KENNEDY of Iowa: A bill (H. R. 21359) granting 
the consent of Congress to the Citizens’ Bridge Co. to construct 
a bridge across the Mississippi River at or near Burlington, 
Iowa; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. CALLAWAY: A bill (H. R. 21360) to provide for the 
acquisition of a site and the erection of a public building 
thereon at Fort Worth, Tex., and for the remodeling, altering, 
etc., of the present post-office building; to the Committee on 
Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. HAYDEN: A bill (H. R. 21377) to encourage the 
reclamation of certain arid lands in the State of Nevada, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on Irrigation of Arid 
Lands. 

By Mr. CLARK of Florida: A bill (H. R. 21378) to provide 
for the establishment of a bureau of Government architecture, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on Public Buildings 
and Grounds. 

By Mr. CARY: A bill (H. R. 21379) to amend section 5 of 
the motor-boat law passed June 9, 1910; to the Committee on 
the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. RAINEY: Resolution (H. Res. 726) for the relief of 
Nellie M. Murdock; to the Committee on Accounts. 

By Mr. GREGG: Resolution (H. Res. 727) to amend House 
resolution 532, Sixty-third Congress, second session; to the Com- 
mittee on War Claims. 

By Mr. STEENERSON: Memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Minnesota, relating to the placing of an embargo on 
the exportation of agricultural products; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. LOBECK: Memorial of the Legislature of the State of 
Nebraska, relative to the control of the waters in the streams 
between Nebraska and Colorado and between Nebraska and 
Wyoming; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. POU: Memorial of the Legislature of the State of 
North Carolina, to dispense with the requirement of the oath 
of loyalty to the Union during the late war between the States 
from those holding’ claims against the United States and wish- 
ing to prosecute them; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MILLER: Memorial from the Legislature of the State 
of Minnesota, protesting against an embargo on agricultural 
products; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

By Mr. LAFFERTY: Memorial from the Legislature of the 
State of Oregon, urging Congress to enact a rural-credit law 
under which farmers may obtain long-term loans at a reason- 
able rate of interest; to the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency. 

Also, memorial from the Legislature of the State of Oregon, 
praying for the enactment of a law granting pensions to the 
veterans of the Modoc and other Indian wars in the State of 
Oregon; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, memorial from the Legislature of the State of Oregon, 
requesting Congress to immediately appropriate the sum of 
$300,000 to be used by the United States Department of Agri- 
culture for the destruction of coyotes, wolves, wildcats, cougars, 
and bears on the western public lands; to the Committee on 
Appropriations. 

By Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee: Memorial from the Gen- 
eral Assembly of Tennessee, touching appropriation by the Fed- 
eral Government for the purpose of constructing roads; to the 
Committee on Roads. 

By Mr. CURRY: Memorial of the Legislature of the State of 
California, petitioning Congress to place veterans of the United 
States Army who fought in the Indian wars from 1865 to 1891 
on the pension roll; to the Committee on Pensions. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 
Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 
By Mr. ADAIR: A bill (H. R. 21361) granting an increase 
of pension to Benjamin Harris; to the Committee on Invalid 


Pensions. 
By Mr. BLACKMON: A bill (H. R. 21362) granting an in- 


créase of pension to Mary M. Force; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 
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By Mr, CLANCY: A bill (H. R. 21363) for the relief: of Alfred 
Affairs. 


E. Lewis; to the Committee on Military 

By Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee: A bill (H. R. 21364) grant- 
ing an increase of pension to John J. Stanley; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. HELM: A bill (H. R. 21365) granting an increase of 
pension to Elender Brown; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. LANGLEY: A bill (H. R. 21366) granting a pension 
to Henry B. Gabbard; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 21867) granting a pension to William 
Sally; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 21868) granting an increase of pension to 
Manerva Ingland; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. LONERGAN: A bill (H. R. 21369) granting a pension 
to Maria J. Lantry; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MADDEN: A bill (H. R. 21370) granting a pension 
to Charles M. Reece; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 21371) granting an increase of pension to 
Isaac M. Chrissinger; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. PHELAN: A bill (H. R. 21872) granting an increase 
of pension to Frank A. Pennington; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. SLOAN: A bill (H. R. 21373) granting a pension to 
Orinda Sarah Foust; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 21874) granting an increase of pension to 
George W. Hudson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. TAYLOR of Alabama: A bill (H. R. 21375) for the 
relief of Rittenhouse Moore, receiver of the Mobile Marine 
Dock Co.; to the Committee on War Claims. - 

By Mr. WHALEY: A bill (H. R. 21376) granting a pension to 
Bunell L. Jones; to the Committee on Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By the SPEAKER (by request): Petition of sundry citizens 
of Augusta, Mo., urging passage of House joint resolution 377, 
relative to export of war material; to the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs. 

By Mr. ALLEN: Petition of sundry citizens of Cincinnati, 
Ohio, favoring embargo on war material; to the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. BAILEY: Petition of Germania Quartette Club, of 
Johnstown, Pa., protesting against bills to prohibit export of 
war material; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

Also, petitions of Paul Schmidt, Frank Deiboldt, B. J. Eger- 
ten, L. P. Shelly, G. A. Utecht, Fred Sann, Otto Jacobs, Fred 
Rolling, William Buck, Phil Benke, Louis Nau, William Bocke, 
L. A. Geis, F. W. Pearman, Robert Steigelman, William 
Schrader, John Lipp, and Max Scheckelman, all of Johnstown, 
Pa., favoring legislation prohibiting exportation of arms, etc., 
to belligerent nations; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. BEAKES: Petition of Thomas Kilpatrick and 49 citi- 
zens of Jackson, Mich., favoring prohibition in the District 
of Columbia; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

Also, petitions of H. W. Haller and 24 citizens of Ann Arbor; 
Thomas Voigt and 54 citizens of Carleton; and the German Aid 
Society, of South Haven, all in the State of Michigan, protesting 
against export of war material; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs, 

By Mr. BURKE of Wisconsin: Resolutions adopted by the 
Germania Verein, No. 13, G. W. G. G., of Sheboygan, Wis., with 
a membership of 256 citizens, asking for the passage of a law 
at this session of Congress to levy an embargo on all contra- 
band of war, save foodstuffs alone; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

Also, petition signed by William Mueller and 94 other citizens 
of the vicinity of Freistadt, Ozaukee County, Wis., asking for 
the passage of House joint resolution 877 at this session of Con- 
gress, to levy an embargo upon all contraband of war; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. COPLEY: Memorial of Elgin Commercial Club, urging 
passage of the Hamill bill, H. R. 5130; to the Committee on 
Reform in the Civil Service. 

Also, memorial of St. Michael’s Court, No. 1366, Catholic 
Order of Foresters, of Aurora, III., favoring passage of bills 
to prohibit export of war materials; to the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs. 

By Mr. DALE: Petition of Elmer E. Hubbard, of Cardenas, 
Cuba, favoring federation of nations, first on the Western 
Hemisphere; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 


Also, petition of Claus Hertmann, of Brooklyn, N. Y., favoring 
passage of resolution to prohibit export of war material; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. DRUKKER: Petition of sundry citizens of the State 
of New Jersey, favoring passage of bills to prohibit export of 
war material; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. ESCH: Petition of Branch No. 60, Lutheran Aid Asso- 
ciation, Ableman, Wis., favoring bill to prohibit export of war 
material; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs, 

By Mr. FINLEY: Petitions of citizens of Nassau County, 
N. X.; Jersey City, N. J.; Elizabeth, N. J.; and Brooklyn, N. X., 
against any legislation abridging the freedom of the press; to 
the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee: Memorial of Woman's Mis- 
sionary Society of Methodist Episcopal Church of Union City 
and Woman’s Missionary Society of Martin, Tenn., protesting 
against practice of polygamy in the United States; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania: Memorial of church coun- 
cil and members of the St. Michaels and Zion’s Lutheran Church, 
of Philadelphia, Pa., favoring passage of resolution to prohibit 
export of war material; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

Also, petition of the Hess-Bright Manufacturing Co., Phila- 
delphia, Pa., protesting against bill to prevent the Government 
issuing stamped envelopes with return request; to the Com- 
mittee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petition of American Association for Labor Legislation, 
favoring passage of the Kern-McGillicuddy workmen's compensa- 
tion bill (H. R. 15222); to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. GREENE of Vermont: Petitions of Charles H. Par- 
sons and others of the first congressional district of Vermont, 
protesting against curtailment of Rural Free Delivery Service 
for the contract system; to the Committee on the Post Office and 
Post Roads. 

By Mr. LINDBERGH: Petition of citizens of St. Cloud, 
Minn., favoring passage of the Palmer-Owen child-labor bill; 
to the Committee on Labor. 

By Mr. LOBECK: Petition of 47 citizens of Benson, Nebr., 
3 embargo on arms; to the Committee on Foreign Af- 

airs. 

By Mr. LONERGAN: Communication of Austrian Singing 
Society, New Britain, Conn., in re House joint resolutions 377 
and 378, Senate bill 6688, and House bill 19548; to the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. McCLELLAN: Petition of 45 citizens of Kingston, 
N. X., favoring bills to prohibit export of war material; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs, 

Also, petition of 80 citizens of Columbia County, N. V., urg- 
ret 3 federation for peace; to the Committee on Foreign 

rs. 

By Mr. MANN: Petition of Harry B. Anderson, Chicago, III., 
for establishment of a national university; to the Committee on 
Education. 

By Mr. MAPES: Petition of 85 citizens of Grand Haven, 
Mich., and citizens of Ionia, Mich., favoring embargo on export 
of arms; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. MARTIN: Petition of Loyal Court No. 3, Guardians 
of Liberty, of Lead, S. Dak., and sundry citizens of Belle- 
fourche, S. Dak., protesting against passage of House bill 20644 
and House bill 20780, to amend the postal law; to the Committee 
on the Post Office and Post Roads, 

By Mr. MOORE: Letters from George Von Bosse, Joseph 
Klar, Robert Kuehne, and others, of Philadelphia, Pa., urging 
legislation to prohibit the sale and exportation of arms, am- 
munition, and munitions of war; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

Also, petition of the Civic and Commerce Association of Eau 
Claire, Wis., favoring House bill 5308, to tax mail-order houses; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. J. M. C. SMITH: Protest of Carl Erline and 220 citi- 
zens of Kalamazoo; Charles Riedel, of Van Buren; James 
Ellick, of Galesburg; A. David, of Lawton; Lucian Finley, of 
Oshtemo; Ed. Williams, of Williams, all in the State of Michi- 
gan, against Senate bill 6865; to the Committee on Foreign 

‘airs. 

By Mr. STEENERSON: Petition of 26 citizens of Highland- 
ing, Minn., favoring House joint resolution 377, to forbid export 
of arms; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. THACHER: Petition of National Independent Equal 
Rights League, protesting against jim-crow cars in the District 
of Columbia; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. VOLLMER: Petition of 1.386 American citizens, favor- 
ing passage of bills to prohibit export of war material; to 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. a 
Tuespay, February 9, 1915. 


The House met at 11 o'clock a. m. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: f 

Almighty God, our heavenly Father; from whom proceedeth 
all things, without whom we are nothing, impart unto us light, 
strength, courage, that we may meet the duties and responsi- 
bilities of the new day, and receive at its close Thine approba- 
tion and the approval of our cwn consciences; in the name of 
Him who taught us life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness; 
and all praise, glory, and honor shall be Thine forever. Amen. 

The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and ap- 
proved. : 

FEDERAL BUILDING, HONOLULU, HAWAII. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to take from the Speaker’s table the bill (S. 5295) to 
amend existing legislation providing for the acquisition of a site 
and the construction of a building thereon for the accommoda- 
tion of the post office, United States courts, customhouse, and 
other governmental offices at Honolulu, Territory of Hawaii, 
and for other purposes, and to agree to the conference asked by 
the Senate on said bill. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Florida asks unani- 
mous consent to agree to the conference asked by the Senate. 
Is there objection? 

There was no objection; and the Speaker announced as the 
conferees on the part of the House Mr. Crank of Florida, 
Mr. BURNETT, and Mr. AUSTIN. 


ALSTON G. DAYTON. 


Mr. WEBB. Mr. Speaker, on behalf of the Committee on 
the Judiciary, I desire to call up House resolution 541, direct- 
ing the Committee on the Judiciary to inquire and report 
whether the action of the House is necessary concerning the al- 
leged official misconduct of Alston G. Dayton. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the title of the reso- 
lution. 

The Clerk read the title of the resolution. 

Mr. WEBB. Mr. Speaker, by some oversight this resolution 
and the report upon it were not printed last night, and I ask 
unanimous consent to consider it nevertheless, and that the 
resolution be printed in the Record to-day. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman asks unanimous consent to 
consider the resolution at the present time, and that it be 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp to-day. Is there objec- 
tion? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


[House Report No. 1381 to accompany H. Res. 541.) 


The Committee on the Judiciary, having had under consideration 
House resolution 541, relating to the alleged official misbehavior of 
Alston G. Dayton, United States district judge from the Northern Dis- 
trict of West Virginia, report the same back with the recommendation 
5 Po be amended to read as follows; and as so amended, that it be 
adopted : 

_ “ Resolved, That the Committee on the Judiciary be directed to in- 
quire and report whether the action of this House is vee ress | con- 
cerning the alleged official misbehavior of Alston G. Dayton, United 
States district judge for the Northern District of West Virginia; 
whether he, the said Alston G. on, has unlawfully consp with 
certain corporations and individu: to bring about the removal from 
office of the late John J. Jackson, judge of the District Court of the 
United States for the Northern ict of West Virginia; whether he 
has shown marked favoritism to certain corporations having exten- 
sive litigation in his court; whether he has summoned on juries in his 
court persons connected with certain corporations to which he has 
shown marked favoritism during his term of office; whether he has 
abused his power and influence as judge to further the interests of his 
son, Arthur Dayton; whether he has violated the acts of Congress 
regulating the selection of jurors; whether he has lent his services 
as judge to the coal operators of West Virginia by improperly issuin 

injunctions; whether he has shown hatred and bitterness towa 

miners on trial in his court; whether he has used his office as judge to 
discourage and prevent said miners from exercising their la right 
to organize and C under the laws of the United States 
and the State of West Virginia; whether he has conspired with cer- 
tain corporations and individuals in the formation of a carbon trust in 
violation of law; whether he has openly stated that he would not per- 
mit the United Mine Workers of America to exist within the jurisdic- 
tion of his court; whether he has stated in open court that the United 
Mine Workers of America are criminal conspirators; and whether he 
has been guilty of any misbehavior for which he should be impeached.” 

And in making this investigation the said committee {s hereby au- 
thorized to send for persons and papers, administer oaths, take testi- 
mony, employ a clerk and a stenographer, if necessary, and is also 
authorized to appoint a subcommittee to act for and on behalf of the 
whole committee whenever and wherever it may be deemed advisable 
to take testimony for the use of said committee. The said subcom- 
mittee while so employed shall have the same powers in respect to 
obtaining testimony as are herein given to said Committee on the 
Judiciary, with a sergeant at arms, by himself or deputy, who shall 


serve the process of said committee or subcommittee and shall attend 
the sittings of the same as ordered and directed thereby. 

The Speaker shall have authority to sign and the Clerk to attest sub- 
penas for any witness or witnesses. 

The — sade of such investigation shall be paid out of the contin- 
gent fund of the House on vouchers approved by the chairman of the 
Judiciary Committee and approved by the Committee on Accounts and 
evidenced by the signature of the chairman thereof, 


Mr. WEBB. Mr. Speaker, on the 12th of last June the gen- 
tleman from West Virginia [Mr. NEELY] impeached Judge Day- 
ton on 26 separate and distinct charges. The House referred the 
resolution and the charges to the Judiciary Committee, and 
those charges have been investigated carefully by a subcommit- 
tee for three or four months. The subcommittee reported, elim- 
inating about 13 or 14 of the charges, but felt that there was 
enough testimony to authorize an investigation of the charges 
set forth in the resolution which has been read. We felt that 
it would be the best thing for the country, for the judge him- 
self, for the House, and for the judiciary that this investigation 
be had. These charges have been published in the newspapers 
of the country, and the Judiciary Committee were almost of the 
unanimous opinion that for the good of all concerned they 
should be investigated, and that if true the judge should be im- 
peached, but.that if not true he should be acquitted and rein- 
stated in the regard and confidence of the country. Therefore 
I move the passage of the resolution which I have just pre- 
sented. 

Mr. MOSS of West Virginia. Will the gentleman yield for a 
moment? 

Mr. WEBB. With pleasure. 

Mr. MOSS of West Virginia. Did the committee in arriving 
at its conclusion consider any part of the evidence tendered on 
behalf of Judge Dayton? 

Mr. WEBB. I do not think the committee did officially con- 
sider Judge Dayton’s defense as presented to the committee in 
affidavits. I think each one of the subcommittee read Judge 
Dayton’s affidavits, but I do not think they considered them in 
connection with making their report. 

Mr. DANFORTH. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WEBB. I yield with pleasure to my colleague on the 
committee. 

Mr. DANFORTH. I know the gentleman will not make a mis- 
statement intentionally. 

Mr. WEBB. Not for the world. 

Mr. DANFORTH. But I think it is not a fact that each 
member of the subcommittee in charge of this matter did ex- 
amine the affidavits. I think the assertions are quite to the 
contrary, and that they have not been considered. 

Mr. WEBB. I may be in error as to one of the subcommittee. 
I am informed by the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Icor] that 
he did make an examination of Judge Dayton’s affidavits. 

Mr. DANFORTH. The gentleman is in error as to two mem- 
bers of the subcommittee. 

Mr. WEBB. Did not you yourself read them? 

Mr. DANFORTH. No; I carefully abstained from examining 
them. 

Mr. WEBB. Then, of course, I do not make the statement. 
The affidavits of Judge Dayton were in the committee room, and 
the subcommittee had access to them. 

Mr. DANFORTH. In other words, the entire investigation 
has been ex parte on papers that were not testimony in any 
sense of the word—hearsay affidavits. 

Mr. WEBB. That is true, Mr. Speaker, In the nature of the 
case we could not have any trial of it, because the subcommittee 
had no power to subpoena witnesses, and it was not their prov- 
ince to try the case. The duty of our committee was simply to 
make a preliminary investigation to ascertain whether we should 
recommend to the House a full and complete investigation. 

Mr. DANFORTH. I am not objecting to the investigation, 
because I think it will be in the interest of justice and fairness. 

Mr. WEBB. I understand; and I am glad to agree to what 
the gentleman says, for I think the same. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Mr. Speaker, with reference to the 
pending resolution providing for an investigation as to charges 
of misconduct which have been made against Judge Alston G. 
Dayton, I desire to state with authority that neither Judge 
Dayton nor his friends have any desire to impede nor obstruct, 
even if it were possible, the passage of this resolution, nor the 
investigation which will be made under its authority. On the 
contrary, I am advised that Judge Dayton courts the fullest and 
most complete investigation that can be made of his personal 
conduct from every standpoint since he has been on the Federal 
bench. In common with other personal friends of Judge Dayton, 
and with no knowledge of the specifications under which testi- 
mony pro and con will be taken, other than their reading by the 
Clerk in the presence of the House a few moments ago, I desire 
to express the hope and belief that his answer to any charges 
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of misconduct of any nature or from any -source will be com- 


plete and conclusive, I am fully convinced that the Committee 
on the Judiciary and its able chairman have approached this 
matter conscienticusly and have acted, as the chairman has just 
stated, with due regard to the serious importance of the issue 
thus raised, the best interests of the public and of Judge Dayton 
himself, and the honor and integrity of the high position in- 
volved. I am further convinced that the Judiciary Committee 
of this House will discharge its duties under this resolution with 
absolute fairness and impartiality, according to accusers and 
accused the ‘fullest opportunity of presenting the facts, and in 
the end that it will make a report to this House as to its findings 
that will be judicial in its fairness. 

I ‘therefore will vote for this resolution, and I ask all the 
friends of Judge Dayton upon this floor, many of whom have 
served with him here as a Member of Congress for 10 years and 
personally know the high character of his attainments, to do 
likewise. 

Mr. GORDON. 
question? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Yes. 

Mr. GORDON. Is martial law still in force up in West Vir- 
ginia? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Is it in force out in Ohio? 

Mr. GORDON. No, sir; it is not. 

The SPEAKER. This is out of order. 
agreeing to the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The resolution as amended was agreed to. 

On motion of Mr. Weess, a motion to reconsider the last vote 
was laid on the table. 


THE LINCOLN MEMORIAL, 


The SPEAKER. The Chair announces again for the accom- 
modation of Members that the Lincoln Memorial Commission 
desires that all Members shall write their names on the parch- 
ment which is to be deposited in the corner stone of the Lincoln 
Monument. As it is difficult to write on parchment, they want 
it written with a special ink and a special pen, which will be 
found in the Speaker's lobby. The Members from Kentucky are 
to sign seriatim. 


SUNDRY CIVIL APPROPRIATION BILL, 


Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House 
resolve itself into Committee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union for the further consideration of the bill H. R. 
21318, the sundry civil appropriation bill. And pending that 
motion, before the general exodus occurs, I want to say to 
Members that I shall ask the House to remain in session for 
some time to-night. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union, with Mr. Crisp in the 
chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is now in Committee of the 
Whole House on the ‘State of the Union for the ‘further con- 
ce of the sundry civil appropriation bill, and the Clerk 
will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For wages of plate printers, at piece rates to be fixed by the Secretary 
of the Treasury, not to exceed the rates usually paid for such work, 
including the wages of printers’ assistants when employed, $1,561,421, 
to be expended under the direction of the Secretary of the Treasury: 
Provided, That no portion of this sum shall be expended for printing 
United States notes or Treasury notes of larger denominations than 
those that may be canceled or retired, except so far as such print- 
ing may be necessary in executing the requirements of the act to define 
and fix the standard of value, to maintain the parity of all forms of 
moncy issued or coined by the United States, to refund the public debt, 
and tor other purposes, approved March 14, 1900. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. I want to ask the gentleman from New York if he gave 
any further consideration to the suggestion that I made to him 
about the paragraph at the bottom of page 33 in regard to 
printing Federal reserve currency? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. The committee has used the language 
which is in common use in the department and which has been 
used here for a good many years. I have not had an oppor- 
tunity to inquire along the line suggested by the gentleman 
from Illinois, but I will do so before the bill is completed. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman can see that on page 38 they re- 
fer to Federal reserve bank currency, and on page 33 to Fed- 
eral reserve currency. There may be a distinction, although I 
can not imagine how there would be. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. There is a distinction between Federal 
reserve currency and Federal reserve bank currency, but I 
wish to make the inquiry so that if any change is to be made 
we will be sure that there is no error made. 


Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield for a 


The question is on 


Mr. MANN. If there is a distinction, there is an error in 
the bill, because one provision authorizes the purchase of 
18,500,000 sheets of paper, and the other provision is to print 
it. If there is a distinction, you buy the paper for one kind 
of currency and print it for another kind. That is all the paper 
you can buy for that purpose. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I.am having an inquiry made so as to 
get the language that will be correct. 

The CHAIRMAN. The pro forma amendment is withdrawn, 
and the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For engravers’ and printers’ materials and other materials except 
distinctive paper, miscellaneous expenses, including P for internal- 
revenue stamps, and for purchase, maintenance, an riving of neces- 
sary horse-drawn passenger-carrying vehicles, when, in writing, ordered 
by the Secretary of the Treasury, $615,526, to be expended under 
the direction of the Secretary of the Treasury. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order to the 
paragraph. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I offer the following amendment, Mr. 
Chairman, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

On page 35, line 10, after the word “ necessary,“ insert the words 
“motor propelled.” 

Mr. MANN. I withdraw the point of order, Mr. Chairman. 
I would like to have the Clerk read the paragraph as amended. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For engravers’ and printers’ materials and other materials exeept 
distinctive paper, miscellaneous expenses, including er for internal- 
revenue stamps, and for purchase, maintenance, SN g 5 of neces- 
sary motor-propelled horse-drawn passenger-carrying vehicles, when, in 
writing, ordered 2 —— Secretary of the Treasury, $615,526, to be ex- 
pended under the ection of the Secretary of the sury. 

Mr. MANN. I wondered how they could have “ motor- 
propelled horse-drawn passenger-carrying vehicles.” 

Mr. FITZGERALD. The amendment should be modified by 
adding the word “and” to it, so that you insert the words 
“ motor-propelled and.“ 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘Without objection, the amendment will be 
modified, 

The Clerk read the amendment as modified, as follows: 

After the word “necessary,” in line 10, page 35, insert the words 
“ motor-propelled and.“ 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I notice this paragraph increases 
the appropriation from $470,000, as it is now in the current law, 
to $615,526. Is that for the paper for the internal-revenue 
stamps or is it for automobiles and passenger-carrying ve- 
hicles? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. It is for the paper for revenue stamps, 
which was transferred from the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue to the Bureau of Engraving and Printing. The 
Bureau of Engraving and Printing has purchased all of the 
other paper, and it was thought advisable to allow them to 
purchase the paper for the internal-revenue stamps. 

Mr. MANN. The increase is for paper for internal-revenue 
stamps made necessary by the war-revenue tax. - 

Mr. FITZGERALD. It is for all internal-revenue stamps. 

Mr. MANN. How much is to be used for automobiles? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. They have an automobile wagonette—I 
think that is what they term it—two electrical yehicles of 1,000 
pounds capacity, on which they carry the mail, samples, stamps, 
and for general passenger service; also an electrical dump 
wagon and two electric trucks. They have a wagonette, I un- 
derstand, in which they transport the persons who witness the 
destruction of ‘securities from the Bureau of Engraving and 
Printing to the Treasury Department. 

Mr. MANN. I notice in this bill there are twenty-odd places 
where you provide for passenger-carrying vehicles of some kind, 
and usually put in a limitation, as I recall, of the amount that 
can be expended for that purpose. I think it is a proper limita- 
tion in view of the fact that it is stated that the Secretary of 
War has purchased an automobile for private use out of an 
appropriation for the transportation of the Army, an item carry- 
ing a good many million dollars. How can the gentleman tell 
how much of the $615,000, which is an increase of $145,000 over 
the existing appropriation, will be used for the purchase of 
automobiles for the Treasury Department? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. It is not expected that any will be used 
for the purchase of automobiles. The motor-propelled passen- 
ger-carrying vehicles are somewhat different in connection with 
the bureau than with other services, because in addition to the 
members of the committee they carry the securities. 

Mr. MANN. The committee last year inserted a provision 
in reference to automobiles and other passenger-carrying ve- 
hicles. What good does that do, when you make an appro- 


priation of $615,000, all of it available for the purchase of 
What is accomplished by the law which was 


these yehicles? 
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passed? I could not see what was going to be accomplished 
when it was passed, but what does it accomplish where there 
is no limitation except to insert the language? They will have 
the same authority hereafter as they have had heretofore. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. In many of the items the word “ pur- 
chase” has been eliminated. In others a limitation of the 
umount to be expended has been inserted. 

Mr. MANN. That is what I was trying to get at. Why is 
there no limitation in this item? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Depending very largely upon the infor- 
mation obtained as to the character of the vehicles used and 
what was contemplated. Under this provision, with the infor- 
mation obtained from year to year, it is possible to keep track 
of and see whether any attempt is made to utilize moneys for 
purposes not contemplated or stated when the authorization is 
made. 

Mr. MANN. There is a limitation in some of the items, but 
there is no limitation in this item, 

Mr. FITZGERALD, That is true; there is not. 

Mr. MANN. It would be very convenient for the Secretary 
of the Treasury, if he should desire an automobile, to say that 
he had the active consent of Congress and a provision authoriz- 
ing him to purchase an automobile for his use out of an appro- 
priation which specifically provided for it, with no limitation 
as to the amount. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Chairman, the committee has tried 
to adapt language to the peculiar situation developed by this 
paragraph. Of course, it is possible for the departments to 
abuse authority which is reposed in them under the law. The 
committee has felt that there was no likelihood that the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury would attempt to get an automobile for 
personal use out of an appropriation of this character, where it 
is clearly intended for the service of the Bureau of Engraving 
and Printing. There are some things that more or less in- 
fluence members of the committee in these matters, and perhaps 
one thing is the fact that the Secretary of the Treasury already 
has an automobile of his own, and there is little likelihood of 
his being tempted to get one at Government expense, 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, certainly all members of the 
Cabinet are conscientious, and certainly the Secretary of War 
is quite as conscientious as any of the others, if not more so, 
and yet it is said that he purchased an automobile out of an 
appropriation for transportation of the Army. There is no 
connection in fact between transporting the Secretary of War 
and his family around the city of Washington with the trans- 
portation of the Army. I am not criticizing the action of the 
Secretary of War, but I think there is no further reach between 
purchasing an automobile for the Secretary of the Treasury out 
of an appropriation for the Bureau of Engraving and Printing 
than there is in purchasing an automobile for the Secretary 
of War out of an appropriation for the transportation of the 
Army. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Chairman, my recollection is that 
in the report furnished to Congress pursuant to a resolution 
asking for the number of automobiles in the various depart- 
ments, and the appropriations for purchasing the same, it was 
stated that the automobile purchased out of the appropriation 
for the transportation of the Army had been obtained for the 
purpose of transporting the Secretary of War, the Chief of 
Staff, and other officers of the Army. Whether the Chief of 
Staff and other officers ever have an opportunity to use the 
automobile is something that I can not answer. I do not hesi- 
tate to say that I believe that the purchase of an automobile 
for the use of the Secretary of War out of an appropriation 
for the transportation of the Army can not be justified. Con- 
gress never had any such intention, and it took a very extraor- 
dinary construction of the appropriation to justify it, 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, it is something like the purchase 
of an oil painting, of which there is, I believe, one instance in 
the State Department, where they had painted the portrait of 
the Secretary of State and charged up a part of the price of 
it to the appropriation for paint and the rest, I believe, to 
the appropriation for carpenter work. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. That was under another administration. 

Mr. MANN. I understand. I do not think there is any dis- 
tinction between Republican and Democratic administrations 
in these respects. ; 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I am not certain whether that portion 
of the expenditure was charged up to paint or to whitewash. 

Mr. MANN. I believe it was charged to oils and paints, and 
the frame to some other appropriation like carpenter work, or 
something of that kind. They occasionally do those things 
where they have a chance. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Yes; they all look alike at the Treas- 
ury Department, regardless of the politics of the administration, 


Mr. MANN. Ob, yes; these things are not chargeable to one 
administration as against another. It will always be done 
unless Congress protects from it by legislation. 

Mr. GOULDEN. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask the 
gentleman from Illinois a question. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Illinois 
has expired. : 

Mr. GOULDEN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
two words. The gentleman from Illinois is usually very 
accurate in his statements, and I think the majority of the 
Members accept them as facts when made on the floor of the 
House. I should like to ask him his authority for the statement 
that the Secretary of War has purchased for his own private 
use an automobile out of the appropriations made for the trans- 
portation of the Army? 

Mr. MANN. That is not denied, I believe? 

Mr. GOULDEN. I never heard it stated before, and it seems 
so doubtful that I am inclined to ask the gentleman for his 
authority. 

Mr. MANN. It was stated on the floor of the House the other 


day publicly by the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. G- 


LETT], and while I do not say that is the fact, it is my under- 
standing it is not disputed. I would not say that it is merely 
for his private use. You can call it official use if you desire, 
It-is used by himself and his family, and I think properly so. 
I do not object to giving any of the Cabinet officers an auto- 
mobile, so far as I am concerned, for social uses. They have 
certain social obligations, but I think it were better for Con- 
gress to know when it makes an appropriation whether it is to 
be used for the purchase of an automobile or not. I would give 
each one of the Cabinet officers an automobile and maintain it, 
so far as I am concerned. 

Mr. GOULDEN. But the gentleman would have it appear in 
the bill specifically appropriated for that purpose? 

Mr. MANN. I would say so, and not have one of the Cabinet 
officers charge it up to some appropriation which was never in- 
tended to be used for that purpose. 

Mr. GOULDEN. Is it not a fact that each Cabinet officer 
now has or is entitled to an automobile? 

Mr. MANN. No; it is not the fact. I think the only Cabinet 
officers who have automobiles at the expense of the Government 
are the Secretary of War and the Secretary of Labor. 

Mr. GOULDEN. My question was intended to apply to 
official business. 

Mr. MANN. Those are two-horse carriages; they do not have 
expensive carriages, 

Mr. GOULDEN. I know I have seen the Postmaster General 
riding in a carriage that looked as if it had been imported from 
his native State of Texas—driver and all. 

Mr. MANN. The Postmaster General rides behind a very. 
nice $1,500-team of horses. 

Mr. GOULDEN. I have never seen them. 

EÈ MANN. Then the gentleman has not seen him drive it 
y. ` 

Mr. GOULDEN. This was six months or a year ago. I 
imagine that the gentleman is too busy to indulge much in this 
pleasure, 

Mr. MANN. He has a fine span of horses costing $1,500, and 
he is worthy of it. 

Mec GOULDEN. Surely, and I congratulate him on having 
em. 

Mr. MANN. They are expensive for hard times, 

Mr. GOULDEN. Mr. Chairman, I heartily indorse the state- 
ment made by the gentlemen from Illinois with regard to the 
high character of the Secretary of War and when this state- 
ment was made that he had secured an automobile, charged to 
the Army appropriation, for private or personal uses, I did not 
credit it, and hence I asked the question of the gentleman from 
Illinois to know just what his authority was for the statement. 

The CHAIRMAN. The pro forma amendment is considered 
as withdrawn. 

Mr. MOORE. Mr. Chairman, I desire to offer the following 
amendment, which I send to the Clerk's desk. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report it. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

P 85, line 13, after the word “ Treasury,” insert: 

x rovided, That no part oe the * riation herein made 575 be 
Sites tatunked tos olhae than OMARI ene i ee 

Mr. FITZGERALD. If the gentleman will allow. There is 
a general statute to that effect. 

Mr. MOORE. I do not know whether the gentleman will ac- 
cept that amendment. But to me the colloquy which took place 
between the gentleman from New York and the gentleman from 
Illinois was most interesting. The gentleman from New York 
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explained his own amendment to include motor-propelled ve- 
hicles, but established no dividing line between the authority 
of the Secretary of the Treasury to purchase automobiles for 
official or for personal use. It seems to be an open question 
still whether the Secretary of the Treasury, under this lump- 
sum appropriation, would have the right to buy 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, or 10 
motor-propelted vehicles if he so desired. Apparently there is no 
limitation upon him in this respect. I agree thoroughly with 
the gentleman from Illinois and the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. GoutpEn] that the Secretary of the Treasury or any Cabi- 
net officer ought to be provided with a motor-propelled vehicle 
for his own use. Officials of a great Government like the 
United States, such as Cabinet officers, ought not to be compelled 
to make their official or social calls in Washington on trolley 
cars. These officials have a status that ought to be recognized. 
It seems to me that one of the most ridiculous things the 
Democratic Party ever undertook to do in this House was to 
deny the Speaker of the House an automobile. Why should 
these great officers of the Government, upon whom we place 
great responsibility and of whom we expect the best service 
they can give, be compelled to go about their business, socially 
or officially, hampered by delays at street corners or made to 
hang onto car straps? If they are to have automobiles we 
ought to make specific appropriation therefor. 

The committee itself ought to have the courage to say openly 
and directly that the Secretary or the Speaker should have an 
automobile, and the phraseology of this bill ought not to be so 
hedged about as to leave it to the Cabinet officer to buy a ma- 
chine if he needs one or to buy more than one. 

Mr. GOULDEN. The gentleman is in favor of specifically 
providing for an appropriation for the purchase of an automo- 
bile for each Cabinet officer as well as the Speaker of the House 
for any and all purposes. J 

Mr. MOORE. I believe there ought to be no subterfuge 
about it. 

Mr. GOULDEN. I indorse the gentleman's statement heartily. 

Mr. MOORE. We ought not to make an appropriation in this 
way and leave a wide discretion to the Cabinet officer. He 
ought to know exactly what his duties are and what his per- 
quisites are, if you care to put it in that form. 

Mr. GOULDEN. Again I agree with the gentleman. 

Mr. MOORE. So that he would know what Congress intends 
a Cabinet officer should have. 

Mr. SLOAN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOORE. I will. 

Mr. SLOAN. The gentleman spoke about a Cabinet officer 
and others being given automobiles for their use in getting 
about. What reason or claim has a Cabinet officer for a pri- 
vate automobile furnished by the Government beyond that of any 
Congressman or any Senator who is compelled to dance attend- 
ance at the departments, whereas the heads of the departments 
never visit the Congressmen themselves. 

Mr. MOORE. Well, there are only 9 Cabinet officers and 

there are 435 Members of Congress, and I think the situation 

is entirely different. These Cabinet officers have tremendous 
responsibilities. We impose executive and administrative re- 
sponsibility upon them. I grant you that a Member of Congress 
has rights, and that those rights ought to be respected even in 
a Cabinet officer’s office. I do not approve the practice which 
Seems to prevail in some offices where a member of another 
body walks in over the head of a Member of the House. 

Mr. SLOAN. I would like to ask the gentleman this ques- 
tion: Under our Constitution as established. has any Cabinet 
officer any greater responsibilities or duties than any Member 
of this House or the other body? 

Mr. MOORE. Well, I think he has. I think a Cabinet officer 
of the United States has a tremendous responsibility. We im- 
pose it upon him. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. MOORE. I ask unanimous consent to proceed for two 
or three minutes to answer the gentleman’s question. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

‘i e A Cabinet officer is a creature of Congress, 18 

e no 
_ Mr. MOORE. Not necessarily; a Cabinet officer is appointed 
by the President, and the President has a distinct function 
from that of Congress. Sometimes he does not recognize the 
function of Congress. f 

Mr. SLOAN. I mean were not these positions created by the 
lawmaking body of this country? 

Mr. MOORE. The Constitution of the United States creates 
the President, and the President has the power to appoint. 

Mr. SLOAN. But the positions themselves are created by 
law, are they not? 


Mr. MOORE. The departments are created by Congress, of 
course, and we provide for the payment of their salaries. But 
I want to say to the gentleman that, while I do not agree with 
the Secretary of the Treasury in many of his policies, yet the 
Secretary of the Treasury is an officer of the Government, 
upon whom the greatest possible responsibility rests. He is 
responsible for the collection of the revenues and for their dis- 
tribution, and that is a tremendous job. 

Mr. LEVY. Do you not think it would be a great aid to the 
legislative business of this House if $2,500 was expended for 
= electric car to connect the House Office Building with the 

ouse? 

Mr. MOORE. That is not a bad idea. I would be liberal in 
helping the gentlemen of the House back and forth from the 
Office Building if it tires the gentlemen—— 

Mr. LEVY. It is not a question of tiring Members. 

Mr. MOORE. If it tires any gentleman to walk back and 
forth, I think he ought to have assistance. 

Mr. LEVY. It is not a question of tiring any Member. It is 
a question of expediting legislation and the answering of roll 
calls, 

‘Mr. MOORE. The gentleman is right. It would expedite 
legislation. But in the case of a member of the Cabinet, con- 
sidering that the people of the country like to meet him and 
expect him once in a while to come to them and explain his 
attitude upon public questions, or considering that committees 
and others have a right to discuss in a public way the affairs 
of the Nation as they are affected by the department over which 
the Secretary has control, I think this expenditure for an auto- 
mobile is entirely proper; but there should be a specific appro- 
priation. 

Mr. DIES. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. MOORE. I yield to the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. DIES. How does my friend from Pennsylvania think it 
would do to establish a jitney service between the Capitol and 
the departments and the White House, so that we might have 
cooperative rides; that is to say, so that Members of the House 
and Senators could have a jitney service going to the White 
House and the departments, and the officers of the departments 
could come up here on business? 

Mr. MOORE. Does the gentleman mean to have separate 
compartments for members of the Cabinet and separate com- 
partments for Members? 

Mr. DIES. Oh, no. : 

Mr. MOORE. I do not think that would be necessary at all. 
That would be a sort of white jim-crow proposition, and I do 
not think the country would stand for it. 

Mr. DIES. Not necessarily jim-crow, but limited to Mem- 
bers of Congress and heads of departments, and let the Govern- 
ment issue the car tickets to Members of Congress and Cabinet 
officials, so that they could drop their tickets in the box. The 
gentleman knows what that service is. 

Mr. MOORE. I understand what it is. It is the new nickel 
service which is proposed for Washington. The gentleman's 
idea is to have a service by which the members of the Cabinet 
would pay no more than Members of Congress, and all would 
get a cheap service. It might be a very excellent thing, but 
I would ask the gentleman from Texas, with all his fine demo- 
cratic notions and his antisocialistic ideas, with some of which 
I am inclined to sympathize, whether he thinks it would be a 
pleasant thing for his patron saint—Thomas Jefferson—if he 
were on earth to-day, to have him stand out there in the rain 
on the corner of the Avenue, and wait for a car to come along, 
so crowded with people that the steam would pour out of the 
doors? Would it not be disturbing and discreditable to have the 
illustrious Jefferson step into that car, the cynosure of all eyes, 
subject to all kinds of criticism, and hang onto a strap until 
he got down to the White House. Would the gentleman like to 
see that? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman's time has expired. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Chairman, I hope this amendment 
will not be adopted. It is wholly unnecessary. Under the law 
every member of the Cabinet is entitled to horses and vehicles 
for his personal use. Each one of them has at least four vehicles 
and four horses or more. Now, it developed last year that 
automobiles were being obtained by different public officials 
without specific authority of Congress. An investigation was 
started, and a provision was incorporated in the legislative bill, 
under which the departments and all other branches of the 
public service are required to submit such detailed information 
to Congress as would enable it to keep track of just what is 
being done. Section 5 of the legislative act for the current 


year is as follows: é 

Sec. 5. No appropriation made in this or any other act shall be avail- 
able for the . og) of any motor-propelled or horse-drawn passenger- 
carrying veh 


cle for the service of any of the executive departments or 
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other Government establishments, or any branch of the Government 
service, unless specific rea A is given therefor, and after the close 
of the fiscal year 1915 there shall net be expended out of any appro- 
priation made by Congress any sum for purchase, maintenance, repair, 
or o tion of motor-propelled or horse-drawn passenger- 8 
vehicles for any branch of the public service of the United States unless 
the same Is Riya ged authorized by law, and in the estimates for the 
fiscal year 1916 and subsequent fiscal years there shall be submitted in 
detail estimates for such necessary appropriations as are intended to 
be used for purchase, maintenance, repair, or operation of all motor- 
. 
and the officials ce employers by whom the same are to be used. j 

It so happens that the Bureau of Engraving and Printing 
has not made a statement showing how much is actually re- 
quired for passenger-carrying vehicles. That is due somewhat 
to the fact that the motor-propelled passenger-carrying vehicles, 
of which there are two, are used not only to carry persons, 
but to carry certain materials. They are not used in the way in 
which some of these other vehicles may be used. They are not 
joy vehicles. 

Mr. COX. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. In a moment. Understanding thor- 
oughly the purpose of this paragraph and having had it gone 
into very thoroughly, the committee submitted the bill this 
year without any limitation upon the amount to be expended, 
but the law now prohibits the expenditure of any funds for 
these vehicles unless for official purposes, and it is wholly use- 
less to put such a provision on any particular appropriation bill 
when the law prohibits the expenditure of any appropriation 
for that purpose, 

Mr. COX. I think the gentleman is correct in his inter- 
pretation of the law, but as I understood the reading of the 
law it requires these various departments to make an estimate 
as to the amount of money they propose to expend for motor- 
propelled vehicles. 

- Mr. FITZGERALD. Passenger-carrying. 

Mr. COX. Motor-propelled passenger-carrying vehicles. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Yes. For instance, it is not necessary. 
to specify for motor-propelled trucks to be used in the service. 

Mr. COX. Does the proposition before the House in this 
paragraph authorize the expenditure of any money for motor- 
propelled passenger-carrying vehicles? ; 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Yes. 

Mr. COX. Why did not the department make an estimate 
for it? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. This is a case where they did not, and it 
was due perhaps to the fact that the vehicle is not used ex- 
clusively for a passenger-carrying vehicle. They have two 
electric vehicles of a 1,000 pounds capacity to carry mail, sam- 
ples, stamps, and general messenger service. One of these 
wagons is what they call an electrie wagonette and is used to 
earry the committee to witness the destruction of the securities 
from the Bureau of Engraving and Printing to the Treasury, 
and with them they take the securities to be destroyed. So 
that it is not, strictly speaking, a passenger-carrying vehicle 
in the sense that Congress has in mind in speaking of those 
vehicles, 

Mr. DIES. Mr. Chairman, I do not think I am excessively 
democratic. I will say further that I am not in favor of giving 
Members of Congress or Senators of the United States an auto- 
mobile at the public expense, and I do not see any reason in 
the world why a member of the Cabinet should be provided with 
an automobile at the public expense. If we are not paying him 
enough salary, for one I think I have sufficient courage to vote 
the increase of salary. 

But I think it is unwise to extend that sort of practice. I 
would not want a member of the Cabinet to stand out in the 
rain, as suggested by my friend from Pennsylvania; it is bad 
for anybody to stand out in the rain. However, I have ob- 
served one thing, that members of the Cabinet seldom come to 
the Capitol, and that Members of Congress of both branches 
are constantly in attendance on members of the Cabinet. If 
there was really any necessity from a public-service standpoint 
for public automobiles, they ought to make more frequent trips 
2 nee to the departments than from the departments to the 

apitol. 

Now, I want to say in that connection that the expenditures 
of our Government under this administration and under past 
administrations are shameful. No Government in this universe 
pretending to be a popular Government, a democratic republican 
Government, can long endure under the class of appropriations 
that Congress is annually enacting into law; and I would like 
to see some little democratic spirit in the country. I would like 
to see Cabinet and other officers of the Government understand 
that the service to the people is not only lip service but an 
actual service, and set a wholesome example of encouragement 


to the people in this country. If there is an example that ought + 


to be set to the American people, beginning with the humblest 
home up to the most palatial mansion, it is of economy and fru- 
gality and simplicity, to the end that we may maintain this 
democratic Republic. 

I think, for one—and I will never think differently, I imag- 
ine—that Cabinet officers who buy expensive automobiles under 
a law that limits their use to public service and then use them 
for every service except the public service are setting a bad ex- 
ample to the people of this Republic. Of course, you can not 
defeat any such proposition; no more can you defeat a pension 
bill; no more can you defeat a public building or a rivers and 
harbors bill; but I do say this, and it is true, that a Member of 
Congress needs only to scrutinize appropriation bills to agree 
with me that we are making a shameful use of the public funds. 
[Applause.] 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, I think the sort of amend- 
ment suggested by the gentleman from Pennsylvania, under 
which Cabinet officers might purchase and keep automobiles, is 
altogether unnecessary. They are alreddy abundantly provided 
for in that respect. 

Mr. MOORE. Will the gentleman yield? I would like to 
have the amendment again read, for I think the gentleman mis- 
understands it. I propose to limit the use of the automobile to 
business purposes. 

Mr. MONDELL. I should not agree to that. I have no 
quarrel with the possession by Cabinet officers of carriages or 
automobiles both for business and social purposes. I believe 
the dignity of the position rather requires it; I think it is even 
in keeping with Democratic siiuplicity. Speaking of Democratic 
simplicity, it is an interesting fact that under this Democratic 
administration Cabinet office: have more and better and more 
expensive vehicles than ever in the history of the Republic. But 
I do not quarrel with that. The objectionable feature of the 
matter is the lack of frankness, to use no harsher term, in the 
dealings between Congress and the Cabinet ministers and in 
the action of the Cabinet ministers in the purchase and ac- 
quiring of these vehicles, Some of them have been acquired 
under appropriations the language of which would not justify 
such a purpose. If Cabinet ministers, with their large respon- 
sibility, will only remain here in Washington and attend to 
their duties I think they are entitled to automobiles or car- 
riages which present a goodly appearance. 

I can not say so much when the Cabinet officials, in addition 
to securing all these equipages, fail to perform their important 
duties. Some suggestion has been made as to the comparative 
responsibilities of Cabinet ministers and Members of Congress. 
The Cabinet minister’s responsibility is wider but no greater than 
that of a Member of Congress, and most Members of Congress 
believe that in order to serve the people it is their duty to be 
here on the job practically all the time. Some Cabinet minis- 
ters with large salaries and fine turnouts do not take that 
view of their duties and responsibilities, I regret to say. Rumor 
has it that at one crucial moment in our history, when the 
whole course and trend of our attitude toward a neighboring 
Republic might have been changed, and for the better, the 
action which would have been wise was not taken largely 
becanse the minister responsible for advising our attitude was 
fifteen hundred miles away fulfilling a lucrative lecture en- 
gagement. 

Mr. BATHRICK. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONDELL. Yes. - 

Mr. BATHRICK. Mr. Chairman, I have heard a great deal 
of critiċism, I believe unwarranted and unkind, respecting those 
matters, and as yet I have never heard any gentleman rise on 
this floor and make a specific statement as respects any harm 
that comes to this Government from the causes the gentleman 
has just referred to. 

Mr. MONDELL. I am making it now. 

Mr. BATHRICK. I do not think the gentleman is specific 
at all. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, I think I am justified in 
criticising a man who is not attending to his public duties. 
I have been a Member of this House for 18 years, and I have 
been here every day that Congress has been in session save two. 
I do not know that I am entitled to any considerable amount of 
credit for that—that is my notion of my duty. If in addition 
to my duties and responsibilities, comparatively limited, I had 
the duties and responsibilities of a Secretary of State in time 
of war, I would think I was subject to the severest criticism 
if I left the Capital of the Nation for a single day, particularly 
for the purpose of increasing my income delivering paid lec- 
tures. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Wyoming 
has expired. 
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Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for five minutes, 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, I have mentioned a specific 
instance, the psychological moment, when the whole trend of 
our attitude toward Mexico would probably have been modified 
except for the fact that the Secretary of State was away 
yonder beyond the Mississippi delivering lectures for pay, ac- 
companied by yodlers, we are told, and other entertainers. 

Mr. BATHRICK. Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, I can not yield. 

Mr. BATHRICK. The gentleman speaks in uncertain terms. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wyoming declines to 
yield. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, I speak in no uncertain 
terms; but to come down a little later and to be quite specific, 
and satisfy even my genial friend from Ohio [Mr. BATH RICK], 
just a few days ago, within a week, with this great European 
war going on, with numberless important questions constantly 
arising with regard to our shipping and our interests near and 
about the seat of war, the Secretary of State has notoriously 
been traveling abroad throughout the land delivering political 
speeches and lectures for pay. He was beyond the Mississippi 
at the time when the recent declaration relative to the status of 
large areas of the sea used by our shipping was made by Ger- 

many, which may profoundly affect our relations with that great 
Empire. He has been away notoriously time and again, day 
after day, and week after week, with war raging all over 
Europe, with turbulent and troublesome conditions on our south- 
ern border, with foreign complications rising thick and fast all 
around us, including our delectable affair with Santo Domingo, 
just now being investigated, this official, charged under the 
law, as the adviser of the President, with responsibility in 
these vital matters, believes that he is justified in spending a 
large portion—— 

Mr. BATHRICK. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman state 
what harm has come from it? 

Mr, MONDELL. He believes he is justified in spending a 
large portion of his time delivering lectures for pay and harangu- 
ing the people throughout the Nation in the interest of the 
administration, whose affairs and responsibilities he is neg- 
lecting. 

Mr. BARTLETT and Mr. BATHRICK rose. ; 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman yield; and if so, to 
whom? 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, having heretofore yielded 
to ise gentleman from Ohio, I now yield to the gentleman from 
Georgia. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Chairman, is it not a fact that when- 
ever the distinguished Secretary of State is absent a very able 
and distinguished and efficient Assistant Secretary of State 
from the gentleman’s own State is there to take his place and 
represent the Government? 

Mr. MONDELL. I think that is very fortunate. 

Mr. BARTLETT. I do, too. [Laughter.] 

ME MONDELL. I will say no more, however, upon that 

point. 
- Mr. Chairman, it is all right, in my opinion, to furnish these 
high officials with the proper vehicles. There is a certain 
dignity that goes with an office to be maintained, even from the 
yiewpoint of democratic simplicity. I am not complaining be- 
cause under a Democratic administration there are more and 
larger and finer automobiles in the possession of certain high 
Officials than any time heretofore, but I am complaining—at 
least, I am voicing my opinion relative to that view of an 
official’s duty which, in times when the Nation’s interests are 
liable at any moment to be profoundly disturbed by occurrences 
abroad, seems to justify the man most charged with responsi- 
ility in our foreign relations in wandering hither and yon 
ughout the land, from coast to coast, from the Lakes to the 
Gulf, delivering Chautauqua lectures and endeavoring to make 
the people believe that the country is prosperous and doing well 
under this administration. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Wyoming 
has again expired. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Chairman, I ask for a yote on the 
pending amendment. 

Mr. MOORE. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the amendment be again reported. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair would like to state that when 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Moore] offered his 
amendment there was an amendment pending offered by the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. Frrzcrratp] that has not yet been 
yoted upon. The Chair, therefore, will put the question first 


on the amendment offered by the gentleman from New York, the 
committee amendment, which, without objection, will be again 
reported. 

There was no objection, and the Clerk again reported the 
amendment offered by Mr. FITZGERALD. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from New York. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the Clerk will again 
report the amendment offered by the gentleman from Penn- 
Sylvania. 

There was no objection, and the Clerk again reported the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I have really a very warm, per- 
sonal regard as well as the highest official respect for the See- 
retary of Labor, who formerly served in this House, receiving a 
salary of $7,500 a year and no passenger-carrying vehicle at 
public expense. He was made Secretary of Labor in March, 
1913, receiving a salary of $12,000 a year. 

On November 5, 1913, there was paid out of the contingent 
fund of the Department of Labor a sum for the purchase of a 
brougham, one cabriolet, one opera bus, I suppose for official 
purposes. That was in November. In January there was pur- 
chased for the Secretary of Labor, in addition to the three 
vehicles already enumerated, one touring car. In February 
they paid a garage company here $38.29 for oil. In March the 
same garage company, care and maintenance of Secretary's 
equipment, $75.62, and in the same month they paid livery for 
horse hire and board $57, and to another man for repairs to 
Secretary’s automobile, $20.50. In April the first items for re- 
pairs only amounted to $3, but they paid to the garage in May, 
for care and maintenance, $270.93; in June $58.34 for the same 
purpose, and in August they paid for the month of July, for 
maintenance of the Secretary's automobile, $93.73. Those are 
all out of the appropriations for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1914. Now, I do not complain of these purchases. I agree with 
what the gentleman from Wyoming [Mr. MONDELL] said. I 
think that a Cabinet officer is entitled to have an automobile, 
entitled to have other conveyances. I think that a Cabinet 
officer’s duties require that he should have proper conveyances, 
The men who come here as Cabinet officers and who have a 
family have certain social obligations which it is impossible to 
avoid and maintain a proper dignity for the country. I do not 
complain of these purchases, though I think it would have been 
wiser, probably, if Congress specifically provided for the pur- 
chase and maintenance of vehicles for the members of the Cabi- 
net. Just how it is usually done I do not undertake to say. In 
this case Secretary Wilson has frankly included all of these 
items in a report which he has made of the contingent fund. I 
expect in some of the departments, and this is not confined to 
this administration by any means, it might be very difficult to 
find just how the money has been provided for the maintenance 
and purchase of vehicles in the past. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. MOORE. Mr. Chairman, I offer another amendment, 
which I send to the Clerk’s desk. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report it. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 35, in line 11, after the * 2 carrying,” strike out the word 
“ vehicle” and insert the word “ trucks.” 

Mr. MOORE. Mr. ee, from what we can gather from 
this discussion it appears that what the Treasury Department 
wants in this instance is business motor carrying trucks or 
horse-drawn vehicles. It does not appear to want automobiles 
for social purposes. Why not state in this bill exactly what it 
is intended the money shall be expended for. The difficulty 
is that when we appropriate for engravers’ and printers’ ma- 
terials and other materials and for motor-propelled and horse- 
drawn vehicles, the money to be expended on the order of the 
Secretary of the Treasury in writing, amounting to $615,526, we 
do not tell the Secretary to confine his expenditure with respect 
to motor-drawn vehicles to business purposes, but we do give 
the Secretary of the Treasury latitude to buy with that 
$615,000, if the order is in writing, an automobile for social 
purposes, a cabriolet, an opera car, or any of the other of those 
ears to which the gentleman from Illinois has just made refer- 
ence. Now, if we mean that the Secretary of the Treasury 
shall buy a car for business or for social purposes, why not 
say so? The committee has the power to do this, but it prefers 
rather not to take the responsibility. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. Will the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. MOORE. Yes. f 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. The gentleman seeks to offer an amend- 
ment; will it not be necessary to strike out the last word in 
line 10, the word “passenger,” otherwise the language of the 
bill would be “ and necessary horse-drawn passenger trucks.” 

Mr. MOORE. No; it would not necessarily, because in carry- 
ing material these men ride on trucks. They are cars in the 
nature of trucks and carry officials of the department on their 
business. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. What are called passenger-carrying 
trucks? 

Mr. MOORE. I presume so. Now, one gentleman who used 
to advocate “the rights of the people” on the floor, and who 
always appealed for the downtrodden, became chairman of a 
great committee. When you asked him why he was not quite 
so enthusiastic as theretofore he would say, “ Oh, things are dif- 
ferent now, we have got the responsibility.” Political changes 
like these induce men to go to dinners and put on dress suits. 
Sometimes they go to the theaters and ride in automobiles. 
It is not extraordinary. But even this does not justify the 
great Committee on Appropriations failing to indicate what its 
purpose is in introducing a lump-sum appropriation like this. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Chairman, I am reluctant to believe 
that any other Member of the House is as confused as the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania as to the facts about this matter. 
This paragraph is— 

For engravers’ and printers’ materials and other materials except 
distinctive paper, mi; laneous expenses, including paper for internal- 
revenue stamps, and for purchase, maintenance, and driving of neces- 
sary horse-drawn passenger-carry: vehicles, when, in writing, ordered 
by tis Secretary of the Treasury, $615,526, to be expended under the 

tion of the Secretary of the Treausry. 
- Since I have been chairman of the Committee on Appropria- 
tions, investigations conducted by that committee have dis- 
closed what we believed to be abuses in connection with the 
acquisition of automobiles for passenger-carrying purposes. As 
a result section 5 of the legislative act for the current fiscal 
year, which I have heretofore read to-day, was enacted. 

The Bureau of Engraving and Printing has not only motor- 
propelled passenger-carrying vehicles, but it has horse-drawn 

ssenger-carrying vehicles, and it is out of this appropriation 

at both classes are maintained. No money could be expended 
out of this or any other appropriation for that purpose unless 
authority was specifically given in the item. The gentleman 
from Pennsylvania, however, instead of conferring authority to 
maintain and operate the existing vehicles, proposes that the 
word vehicle“ be stricken out and the word “truck” in- 
serted, and that authority be given for the maintenance and 
operation of passenger-carrying trucks. It may be that in the 
city of Philadelphia there are vehicles properly characterized 
as passenger-carrying trucks. 

Mr. GORDON. It is a slow town. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Having a slight acquaintance with some 
few residents of the city of Philadelphia I am inclined to believe 
that that is the only type of vehicle in which they ought properly 
to be transported [laughter], but we are attempting to provide 
for the conduct of the service of the Government. I have a 
list of the horse-drawn passenger-carrying vehicles and motor- 
propelled vehicles used for both purposes in the Bureau of En- 
graving and Printing. I wish the law to be so framed as to 
enable that great establishment to be conducted legitimately and 
without embarrassment. The gentleman from Pennsylvania in- 
sists that trucks shall be used when any of the employees of 
that establishment are sent to their homes, as they frequently 
are, as the result of illness. I wish to have them taken in an 
ordinary vehicle used by ordinary human beings in civilized 
countries. The gentleman from Pennsylvania insists that they 
must be carried in a truck. 

Mr. MOORE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Yes. s 

Mr. MOORE. Are we to understand from the gentleman’s 
criticism that he desires the department to buy automobiles 
under this papagraph? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Oh, that is so far from what is con- 
templated that there is no use to discuss it. 

Mr. MOORE. It is the point at issue. Does the gentleman 
wish to have the department buy passenger-carrying automobiles 
under this paragraph? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. The gentleman from Pennsylvania works 
himself up into a great state of excitement 

Mr. MOORE. Not at all. The gentleman does not answer my 
question. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Over the probability of the Secretary of 
the Treasury buying a passenger-carrying automobile for his 
own use. : 
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Mr. MOORE. Not at all. I want him to have one. The 
gentleman side-steps again. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Let me finish this statement. because 
the gentleman is too excited even to describe his own condition. 
The gentleman is wrought up over the probability of the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury buying a passenger-carrying vehicle for 
himself out of the appropriation which is made for the miscel- 
laneous expenses of the Bureau of Engraving and Printing, and 
in which paragraph authority is given to maintain and operate 
and purchase certain passenger-carrying vehicles required in 
the proper conduct of that establishment. I hope the amend- 
ment will not be adopted. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
York has expired. 

Mr. MOORE. I ask unanimous consent that the gentleman 
may have one minute more, that he may answer the question 
I put to him a moment ago. Regardless of the stale old Phila- 
delphia joke, I desire to know whether the gentleman from 
‘New York desires in this appropriation of $615,000 to give the 
Secretary of the Treasury the discretion to buy passenger-car- 
rying automobiles for social as well as other purposes? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I do not, because the law specifically 
prohibits any such purchase, and several times since this dis- 
cussion began I have stated that there is a law to that effect. 

Mr. MOORE. Apparently it is ineffective, for the gentleman 
from Illinois has just indicated that at least three passenger- 
carrying cars for social purposes have been purchased in the 
Department of Labor under a similar lump-sum appropriation. 

Mr, FITZGERALD. The gentleman is mistaken, because I 
stated the law under which horse-drawn vehicles are purchased 
by the heads of executive departments for their personal use. 
That was a law enacted during a Republican Congress and 
during the service of the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Moore]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Moore]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. BARTHOLDT. Mr. Chairman, with the permission of 
the chairman of the committee I ask unanimous consent to 
return to the paragraph relating to the St. Louis subtreasury. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Chairman, I call up the motion to 
strike out the appropriation for the subtreasury at St. Louis, 
which was passed yesterday in the absence of the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. BARTHOLDT]. 

The CHAIRMAN. Yesterday the Committee of the Whole 
passed over the provision for the subtreasury at St. Louis. 
There is a motion pending to strike out that provision. 

Mr. IGOE. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. IGOE. In the Recorp of yesterday I find that the motion 
of the gentleman from Illinois to strike out is printed following 
the preceding paragraph relating to the St. Louis post office. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will state that the pending 
amendment is to strike out the provision for the Subtreasury 
in St. Louis. 

Mr. MANN. In lines 14 and 15. 

Mr. BARTHOLDT. Mr. Chairman, this appropriation is in- 
tended for a new subtreasury building at the city of St. Louis. 
When the matter came up before the committee it was stated 
that probably the policy of the Government with respect to the 
subtreasuries would be changed and these subtreasuries abol- 
ished. My answer to that was that if the subtreasuries are 
ever abolished, there are enough Government offices in St. Louis, 
for which we are now paying rent, which could be accommodated 
in this new building. That argument holds good to-day. We 
are paying in the city of St. Louis between $54,000 and $56.000 
for rentals for all kinds of Government offices. In fact, since 
the Federal Reserve Board has acquired quarters, I believe the 
amount has been increased to about $75,000, so that there can 
be no question about the absolute necessity of providing accom- 
modations for the housing of the Government service in the city 
of St. Louis. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. 

Mr. BARTHOLDT. Yes. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Is this to be a one-story building? 

Mr. BARTHOLDT. No; the intention was to have offices 
on the top of the Subtreasury. i 

Mr. FITZGERALD. How many stories? 

Mr. BARTHOLDT. About three stories. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Does not the gentleman know; the plans 
are prepared, are they not? 

Mr. BARTHOLDT. I do not think so. I think the $50,000 
which we are about to appropriate are partly for the purpose 
of preparing plans. . 


gentleman from New 


Will the gentleman yield for a question? 
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Mr. FITZGERALD. What particular services of the Govern- 
ment will be accommodated? 


Mr. BARTHOLDT. If you will make what is called an office 
building, we can accommodate all of the Government offices. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. What branches of the service was it 
intended should be housed there? 

Mr. BARTHOLDT. All of the branches outside of the Sub- 
treasury that are renting quarters, as far as possible. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. But what are they? 

Mr. BARTHOLDT. I was about to tell the gentleman. We 
have the meat-inspection office, Lighthouse Service, Mississippi 
River Commission, the Quartermaster Department of the Army, 
the Immigration Service, and there are quite a number of other 
hranches of the service which are now housed in offices rented 
by the Government, and which, as I say, pay an aggregate rent 
of about $75,000. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. This was to be a building for the Sub- 
treasury, and designed with vaults and arranged for banking 
purposes. 

Mr. BARTHOLDT. Yes; but it could be made into an office 
building with slight changes. Of course I know that to do it 
would involve a change of existing law. ia 

Mr. FITZGERALD. It is a great change to convert a sub- 
treasury building into an office building and have it worth aùy- 
thing for that purpose. 

Mr. BARTHOLDT. If you will leave out the word “ sub- 
treasury ” and say a building for Federal offices 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Is there a subtreasury in St. Louis? 

Mr. BARTHOLDT. Yes. - 

Mr. FITZ GERALD. This was to be a palatial building, cost- 
ing a million dollars, exclusive of the site. . 

Mr. BARTHOLDT. It was designed to accommodate other 
branches of the service. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Those were only put in to. give it mo- 
mentum. 

Mr. BARTHOLDT. The initiation of the building for the 
subtreasury in St. Louis has quite a history. The gentleman 
will remember that some years ago there was a defalcation in 
the office of the St. Louis subtreasury, and it was stated at the 
time that it was impossible for the inspectors to supervise the 
work there in a proper way, because the subtreasury is located 
in the present Federal building on the second floor, where it is 
impossible to have proper Government supervision. For that 
reason it was suggested that in all cities where a subtreasury 
might be erected there should be a subtreasury building espe- 
cially adapted for the purpose. In conformity with that idea 
the committee at that time authorized the erection of the build- 
ing, and with tbe idea also of accommodating a number of other 
branches of the service. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Missouri 
has expired. 

Mr. BARTHOLDT. I ask that my time be extended five 
minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BARTHOLDT. Mr. Chairman, I want to suggest to the 
House that, in the first place, it is very doubtful whether the 
subtreasuries will be abolished. And if they should not be 
abolished, we could perhaps house our subtreasury on the 
ground floor of the old post-office building which has now been 
yacated because the post office has been moved to a new build- 
ing. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Z his building, if constructed, must be 
constructed in the manner that will make it suitable for a sub- 
treasury, and if made suitable for a subtreasury there will be an 
expenditure of a considerable sum that will be apparently 
wasted if it is not to be used for that purpose. For instance, 
one large item of expense is the vaults for holding coin, bullion, 
and currency. I think from an investigation that has been 
made it is very doubtful whether the independent treasury 
system will be continued. The Federal reserve bank will 
absorb all of its functions. It seems to me that in the interest 
of the public service in St. Louis it would be unwise to put a 
million dollars into a building that will be arranged very 
largely to accommodate the independent treasury system and 
then have that portion of the building practically worthless for 
any other purpose. 

They arrange a subtreasury as they arrange a banking office, 
and you can not use it for meat inspection, for engineers, or 
for weather bureaus, or for the Mississippi River Commission, 
or anything like that. My own opinion is that, if the Govern- 
ment service at St. Louis needs additional facilities and accom- 
modations, the interest of the Government would be served by 
postponement until it could be known just what is to be done 
about the subtreasury, so that when a building is constructed 


it ity be one that will be suitable to the needs of the Govern- 
men 

Mr. BARTHOLDT. Mr. Chairman, I recognize the force of 
what the gentleman from New York says, but will he accept a 
suggestion? Of course, I appreciate that it will be a change of 
existing law and subject to a point of order. But I trust the 
point of order will not be made, owing to the urgent circum- 
stances under which we are suffering in St. Louis. I suggest 
that we strike out the word “subtreasury” and insert in lien 
thereof the words “United States Government building for 
Federal offices.” 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Chairman, that would not do any 
good, because there is no such building authorized. The gen- 
tleman has been chairman of the Committee on Public Build- 
ings and Grounds, and he knows that it is absolutely incon- 
ceivable that I should consent to an amendment on this bill 
that would completely change the character of the building 
that is authorized. It may be, if there is to be no subtreasury 
there, that a building that would be suitable for other purposes 
would not cost anything like $1,000,000. The site cost $300,000, 
but that is no reason why we should expend $1,000,000 for a 
building upon that site, just to make it look as though we had 
expended a proportionate amount for the building. 

Mr. BARTHOLDT. Mr. Chairman, the site for this building 
was purchased about five years ago, and it has almost become a 
joke in St. Louis. Everybody is pointing to it, and everybody. 
in the city knows that the site has been purchased for a Fed- 
eral building, and yet for five long years we have had to wait. 
If you strike it out now, it will throw us back another year 
or more. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. But you might get a building that you 
really ought to have rather than one that you would not need. 
They might have to start in and buy another site to put up 
another building, if we constructed this building at this time. 

Mr. BARTHOLDT. Perhaps the gentleman has not heard 
what I said, that the subtreasury, in case it should be decided 
to continue the subtreasury system, might well be located on 
the ground floor of the present post office. : 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Then, why not put it there now? 

Mr. BARTHOLDT. They could put it in there. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. That was the chief reason for putting 
up this building. Why not put it in there and eliminate any 
necessity for the building? 

Mr. BARTHOLDT. But we would not gain any space for the 
Federal service in St. Louis, which is absolutely necessary now. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Missouri 
has again expired. 

Mr. IGOE. Mr. Chairman, the situation in regard to this 
subtreasury is just simply this: When the legislative, executive, 
and judicial appropriation bill was under consideration during 
this present session questions were asked as to the future of 
that system, and an amendment, as I recollect it, was laid aside 
at that time, because it was thought that in December of this 
year the Treasury Department would be able to tell us what it 
intended to do with that system. Subtreasury quarters in St. 
Louis are in the old Federal building, and they need new quar- 
ters. Something should be done to improve present conditions 
if the subtreasury system is to remain. We would all like to 
have a fine new Government building in St. Louis, but I do not 
see how this Government, as a business proposition, can go 
ahead intelligently with this plan until we know what the build- 
ing is to be used for. It is true, as the gentleman from Mis- 
souri, Dr. BARTHOLDT, says, that we have a great many Govern- 
ment offices scattered all over the city, and an office building 
would be a saving to the Government, but I do not believe a 
three-story office building would do at all. If we are to have a 
subtreasury system, I believe this building should be con- 
structed, and so constructed as to provide quarters for the Sub- 
treasury, and then offices for the accommodation not only of 
Government offices there in St. Louis now that are in rented 
quarters, but for additional offices that may be there in the near 
future. If the subtreasury system is to be abolished, there is 
no sense in going ahead now and designing a building that 
would be of no use whatever. Later on, perhaps, the Congress 
will give us the money to construct an office building on that 
site. Therefore, in view of the circumstances, I believe we can 
afford to wait until the next bill comes in, in the hope that we 
may know something definite about the subtreasury system. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I think that they are probably in 
need of a new Federal building at St. Louis for the Govern- 
ment offices, and I am heartily in favor of giving them such a 
building as they need there. When the site was purchased for 
the subtreasury building several years ago at St. Louis no one 
suspected that the subtreasury was likely to be abolished; and 
when the authorization was made for the subtreasury building 
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at St. Louis, it was not expected that in the immediate future 
the subtreasury building might not be needed for subtreasury 
purposes. We are told that in all probability there will be some 
arrangement worked out by which the Federal reserve banks 
will do the work now performed by the sub or independent 
treasuries. It can not be any possible reflection upon the dis- 
tinguished Members of this House who represent St. Louis and 
the rest of Missouri to postpone the commencement of a sub- 
treasury building for a year, at least, in order that we may 
ascertain whether the new building shall be constructed for 
subtreasury purposes or shall be of a different type and be con- 
structed for general office purposes for other Federal offices. 
A subtreasury building, with its vaults, is very different from 
the character of building required for the other governmental 
offices. If next winter it has been determined that the sub- 
treasury shall continue, it will be easy enough then to make 
provision for the construction of that building. If next winter 
it has been determined that the subtreasury shall be abolished, 
it will not meet with much opposition, I dare say, if the Com- 
mittee on Public Buildings and Grounds should report a bill pro- 
viding that this site shall be used for a Federal building for 
other purposes instead of for a subtreasury building, as hereto- 
fore authorized. It seems to me, then, a matter of good, common 
business sense for us to postpone the commencement of the 
subtreasury building, and I am sure that no Member here would 
vote to postpone it if it in any way whatever reflected upon the 
character or ability or the fidelity of any of the Members from 
St. Louis, who all stand so well in the House. [Applause.] 

Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Chairman, I am convinced that certain 
great centers, like St. Louis, having departments of the Govern- 
ment, active, administrative branches of the Government located 
therein for the convenience of the territory that is served by 
the city and its railroad connection and its trade, will eventu- 
ally have to have a different type of building from the combined 
post office and customhouse buildings with which we are 
familiar, or from the subtreasury style of structure that is con- 
templated in this bill. 

They will eventually need a type of building adapted for 
offices for the men in the Agricultural Department, the pure- 
food inspection, the inspection of locomotives and steamboats, 
the Department of Justice, the Engineering Board of the Army, 
and the Quartermaster's Department of the Army for the in- 
spection of supplies, purchases, and so forth; and of these 
yarious departments that are centralized in certain great cities 
of the United States. When St. Louis asks for such a building 
or when the Government determines that one is needed there— 
and 1 think that time is practically here—it ought to have a 
building of that type, adapted to the business needs of the city. 
But I understand this building, which must have been contem- 
plated more than five years ago, because the site was then 
purchased, was planned for a subtreasury. In design it is to 
be a heavy low structure, strongly built, designed for subtreas- 
ury purposes. Now, it is apparent that there is considerable 
doubt as to its ultimate use for subtreasury purposes, and there 
has grown a doubt in the minds of most Members here of its 
adaptability to the real purposes that will be demanded in the 
city of St. Louis. Therefore I intend to sustain and support, 
when the time comes, a business office building for St. Louis 
of a type like they have to have in the great centers. It would 
probably be a waste of Government money at this time, which 
the St. Louis people would not justify or expect, to go ahead 
with these plans which have been so materially altered by the 
creation of the Federal Reserve Board, 

Mr. MARTIN. I would like to ask the gentleman what use, 
if any, is to be made of the large building, or the lower floor of 
the large building, originally the post office and court building. 
at St. Louis? 

Mr. BORLAND. I could not answer that question. 

Mr. BARTHOLDT. I can answer the gentleman’s question. 
That is going to be utilized for the post-office inspectors and 
Several of the officials who are now in the office and have insuf- 
ficient accommodation. In other words, the post office being 
moved out to the new building, we have not gained any space in 
the office which we could not put to use. 

Mr. BORLAND. I know this to be the fact, if the gentleman 
will permit, that the ordinary type of post office and custom- 
house is not adapted for ordinary business office purposes. It 
has dark hallways and high ceilings. That kind of a building 
does not combine readily with ordinary business purposes and 
it is very difficult to adapt the ordinary post-office building for 
office purposes. 

- Mr. MARTIN. I have some acquaintance with St. Louis, and 
my recollection is that it is a large building that covers prob- 
ably an entire block, and it occurs to me that if by any chance 
the subtreasury should be continued at St. Louis it would not be 
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at all impracticable that the space on this lower floor could be 
very well adapted for subtreasury purposes. It is located in the 
best business portion of the city and it certainly has area enough 
to be adapted to subtreasury uses if that should be undertaken. 

Mr. GILL. Mr. Chairman, I will say to the gentleman that 
the subtreasury is in that building now and the lower floor of 
that building is occupied by a subpost office of the downtown 
district, and money-order department, and other offices of that 
kind. That building is all filled. We have 21 offices outside 
the Government building in the city of St. Louis. 

ee MARTIN. This building covers an entire block, does 
it not? 

Mr. GILL. This building covers an entire block. 

Mr. MARTIN. Does the gentleman say the entire quarters 
have been occupied by the post office at St. Louis? 

Mr. GILL. By the internal revenue, money-order department, 
savings banks, and offices for the post-office business, revenue. 
department, Department of Justice—— 

Mr. MARTIN. Is the subtreasury now in that building? 

Mr. GILL. Yes; it is in that building. 

Mr. MARTIN. Could not the first story be adapted to the 
subtreasury use and give ample room? 

Mr. GILL. Why, it could with the expenditure of a little 
money, and the Federal reserve could have rooms fixed up for 
them in that building that would be as good as there are in the 
United States; but we have offices in other buildings besides 
that of the Government building, but to build a building such as 
has been stated here, a little, low, massive structure that would 
not house—— 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. GILL. I ask that I may have another minute. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none, 

Mr. GILL. I am in favor of striking out the $50,000 until 
such time as we can get a building that will be suitable for such 
purposes we want it for, and I believe the Government will save 
about half a million dollars on the proposition. 

Mr. BARTHOLDT. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. I fully recognize the force of what has been said. 
The bill will fortunately not affect the original authorization, 
in which naturally I have taken a great deal of personal pride, 
I initiated this project in the committee, and Congress was kind 
enough to pass it some years ago, and I believed upon my 
retirement from Congress I might in the future have an 
opportunity to point to the subtreasury building as one of the 
monuments to my services rendered in Congress, I believe that 
is quite human and natural; but under the circumstances, since 
there is such a great uncertainty as to whether the subtreasury 
service will be continued or not, I appreciate that it would be 
a wise business policy to find out first what the Government is 
going to do with the subtreasury and then go ahead. The 
authorization for the building is already the law and will not 
and can not be affected no matter what we do to-day. In 
other words, I wish to assure the people of St. Louis with these 
few words that by this postponement nothing is lost to them 
except a year’s delay. For these reasons, Mr. Chairman, I 
yield, though reluctantly, to the sentiment of the committee 
and to circumstances over which I have no control. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Illinois. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

During the fiscal year 1916 all proceeds derived from work performed 
by the Bureau of . and Printing, direction of the Secretary 
of the Treasury, not coyered and embra in the appropriation for 
said bureau for the said fiscal year, instead of being covered into the 
Treasury as miscellaneous receipts, as provided by the act of August 4, 
1886 (24 Stats., p. 227), bec ted when received to the appropriation 
for said bureau for the fiscal year 1916. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order on the 
paragraph. I confess I do not quite understand just what is 
intended to be accomplished by this paragraph. Does the Bu- 
reau of Engraving and Printing, by direction of the Secretary of 
the Treasury, do a lot of outside work for which it is paid? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. It does certain work for other govern- 
mental departments, and they pay for it. The appropriation for 
the work is made for the other departments, so that unless some 
such provision as this were carried the Bureau of Engraving and 
Printing would be short the amount that it would receive from 
those sources. It gets, altogether, about $800,000 for work exe- 
cuted for other departments, chiefly for postage stamps. The 
director of the bureau has bid in competition with outsiders for 
the postage-stamp contract, and last year he received $742,778.53 
from it. He makes a profit on that contract and yet does the 
work more cheaply for the Post Office Department than anyone 
else offers to do it. 
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Mr. MANN. What is the situation now? If the Bureau of 
Engraving and Printing does $800,000 worth of work for the 
Post Office Department, and the Post Office Department pays 
that to the bureau, and then it is turned into the Treasury as 
miscellaneous receipts, how does the bureau succeed in paying 
‘its expenses? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. This authorization has been carried 
‘since he commenced to do that work. They asked that it be 
made permanent law, but we carry it every year in the bill 
so as to attract the attention of the committee and to inquire 
regarding the character of the work done and the amount 
received for such services. If there were a permanent provi- 
sion it would soon be lost sight of and no one would know just 
what was being done there. 

Mr. MANN. Does not the gentleman think there is a slight 
omission in this paragraph? Should not the word “shall” be 
inserted before the word “be,” in line 22, after the word 
“ twenty-seven,” so that it will read: 

Shall be credited. „ : 

Mr. FITZGERALD. The word “shall” would be proper 
there, but it has been carried in this way and has done no 
harm, and we have saved the expense of printing the word 
Shall.“ 

Mr. MANN. I withdraw the point of order and move to 
insert in line 22, before the word “be,” the word “shall.” 
That makes it grammatically correct. I suppose it would do 
without it. : i 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Illinois. 

The Clerk read as follows: : 

Page 35, line 22, before the word “ be,“ insert the word “shall.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Ilinois [Mr. Mann]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

MISCELLANEOUS OBJECTS, TREASURY DEPARTMENT. 

To enable the Secretary of the Treasury to refund money covered 
into Treasury as internal-revenue collections, under the provisions of 
the act approved May 27, 1908, 850,000. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Arizona, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amen 36, t rei ake d 

7 N . wagon- and- ba niaga across 
the creek at International Avenue, Nogales, riz., on land reserved by 
the United States for customs purposes, 810,000. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of 
order on the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman from New York reserves a 
point of order on the amendment. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. Chairman, I have offered this amend- 
ment under the head of “ Miscellaneous objects, Treasury De- 
partment,” at the request of the mayor of Nogales, Ariz. In 
order to explain the necessity for this appropriation I desire to 
say that in order to facilitate the collection of customs duties 
in 1892 the International Boundary Commission made the fol- 
lowing recommendation respecting the boundary at Nogales: 

That a reservation of not less than 50 feet in width be declared by 
the United States to extend along the entire length of the boundary on 
the American side, and that the Republic of Mexico be asked to declare 
a like reservation on the Mexican side, and that the erection of build- 
ings on either side of the line within these limits be prohibited by law: 
Provided, however, That such reservation might be used for public 
strects or highways. 

In 1897 the President, ‘by proclamation, reserved a strip of 
land 00 feet wide by 2 miles long on the American side of the 
international boundary, a part of which was at that time covy- 
ered with buildings. The buildings were torn down by direc- 
tion of the Government in all cases where the occupants of the 
land did not remove them. I might add in this connection that 
the citizens of the United States who owned these buildings 
have never been compensated for the damages they sustained. 
They were occupying this ground under what everybody con- 
sidered to be perfect title derived from a grant made by the 
Mexican Government. However, that has nothing to do with 
this appropriation, except to show that the United States has 
not been liberal in its treatment of the people of Nogales. 

The mayor of Nogales writes as follows in regard to the neces- 
sity for this bridge: 

The Government has never spent one solitary dollar for improvements 
of any kind whatsoever upon said international strip. The town has 
kept up the streets and 3 of one sort or another upon said strip 
and the principal use of said bridge is for the benefit of the Customs 
Service, which is strictly a United States institution. 


The necessity for the . is very apparent, for the reason that 
there is a 16-foot wall the entire distance from the international bound- 


ary line to the first bridge, which the town erected in 1913, a distance 
fecommemdniion af the collector at tela et Chg ee the 
of said bridge, who approved eur petition, mae ae 

The international strip was created for the convenience of the 
Customs Service in order that smuggling might better be pre- 
vented. A creek that heads in old Mexico crosses this strip at 
an angle, and when the creek is in flood it is impossible to pass 
from one part of the boundary strip to the other. For this rea- 
son the people of Nogales believe that there ought to be a bridge 
not only for their convenience, but in order to properly carry out 
the duties of the Customs Service at that port of entry, For 
these reasons I offer this amendment. 

An estimate of cost has been prepared by the mayor of 
Nogales, who is an engineer by profession, for the construction 
of a bridge about 50 feet wide, including the necessary stone or 
concrete work to protect the banks of the ereek from being 
washed away. Owing to a curve in the creek the bridge will be 
at an angle which makes the construction more expensive than 
it otherwise would be. I am satisfied, however, that everything 


that is necessary to be done can be accomplished within the sum 


that I have named in this amendment. 

Mr. MANN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAYDEN. With pleasure. 

Mr. MANN. Who would make use of the bridge? 

Mr. HAYDEN. Everybody who lives in Nogales—the people 
and the Government officials. It is as much needed for the Cus- 
toms Service as for the citizens of that city. 

Mr. MANN. Where would they go on the bridge? 

Mr. HAYDEN. Along the international boundary line. The 
towns of Nogales, Sonora, and Nogales, Ariz., are on each side of 
the boundary. This creek divides each town into two parts. 

Mr. MANN. Is this to build a bridge extending from the 
United States into Mexico? 

Mr. HAYDEN. No, sir; parallel with the boundary of the 
United States; extending from one side of the creek to the other 
and entirely within the United States. This creek runs from the 
south, in old Mexico, to the north and crosses the boundary line, 
which runs east and west at that point. 

Mr. MANN. I have no doubt that the gentleman is perfectly 
lucid in his statement. Sometimes it is difficult for me to 
understand a geographical description. The gentleman is 
always very clear, but I confess I do not quite get it. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from New York insist 
on his point of order? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I make the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN, *The Chair sustains the point of order. 
The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

The ao gy of the Treasury is authorized to use for, and in con- 
nection with, the enforcement of the laws relating to the Treasury 
Department and the several branches of the public service under its 
control, not exceeding at any one time four persons paid from the ap- 
propriation for the collection of customs, four persons paid from the 
appropriation for salaries and * — of internal-revehue agents or 
from the appropriation for the 5 —.— purpose, and four rsons 
paid from the appropriation for suppressing counterfeiting and other 
crimes, but not exceeding six a so detailed shall be employed at 
any one time hereunder: Provided, That nothing herein con shall 
be construed to deprive the Secretary of the Treasury from making 
any detail now otherwise authorized by existing law. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order. I 
would like to inquire of the gentleman from New York what 
the purpose is and what the effect is of this language in the 
paragraph in reference to the employment of persons paid from 
different appropriations? This provides that four persons may 
be used by the Secretary of the Treasury and paid from the 
appropriation for the collection of customs, four persons paid 
from the appropriation for internal revenue, four persons paid 
from the appropriation for suppressing counterfeiting and other 
crimes, and not exceeding six persons shall be employed at any 
one time under these provisions. Of course these are details, 
but I would like to ask the gentleman what the detailed em- 
ployees have to do, if the gentleman happens to remember? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I think they do not make any of these 
details just now. The gentleman from Illinois will recall the 
circumstances that resulted in this provision. Some years ago 
it was found that the Secret Service agents were being utilized 
in ways that it was not believed desirable, or that Congress 
eyer intended that they should be used, and after conference 
with the department this provision was worked out, so as to 
permit them to be used only to a limited extent. 

The purpose of the provision is to step a movement which 
from time to time gets some momentum in this country pro- 
posing to build up a great Federal secret police force by the 
consolidation of all the various services of the Federal Govern- 
ment which are used along lines similar to a secret police service. 
There are a number of such services in the Federal Government. 
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There is the Secret Service, so called, the internal-revenue 
agents, the fiscal agents in the Customs Service, the post-office 
inspectors, the special agents in the Department of Labor, and 
many others that I do not now recall. From time to time it is 
proposed that legislation be enacted to put all of these services 
under one control. 
services, and one is the agents employed in the Department of 
Justice for the prevention and detection of crime, and the other 
special agents employed in the Interior Department in connec- 
tion with the prevention of depredations on the public lands. 

Nearly every year the Treasury Department makes a more or 
less vigorous protest against any restrictions being placed upon 
the use of the Secret Service agents in any manner. The com- 
mittee is of the opinion that the experience of the past justifies 
this limitation, believing that an ounce of prevention is worth 
a pound of cure. It is designed to effect a very beneficial pur- 
pose. 

Mr. MANN. May I ask the gentleman, does anyone know or 
has anyone ever taken the trouble to make a compatation as to 
how many Secret Service officials the Government has under 
the various designations in the different departments? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. No; my recollection as to the fact is 
that some years ago it was shown that the appropriations ag- 
gregated nearly $9,000,000 available for all the yarious services 
for what might be characterized as secret agents. 

Mr. MANN. It was said at one time in the press, if not else- 
where, that some of this money was being used for the pur- 
pose of watching Members of Congress. I suppose none of it is 
now being used to corral or gather up or hold together Mem- 
bers of the body at the other end of the Capitol. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. No; with the great acquisition of Demo- 
crats to Congress, the morale has necessarily improved to such 
an extent that it is not necessary to keep them under surveil- 
lance, as it might have been necessary heretofore. [Laughter.] 

Mr. MANN. Either that or they gave it up as a hopeless 


task. [Laughter.] Mr. Chairman, I withdraw the point of 
order. 
Mr. DONOVAN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 


last word. Mr. Chairman, I read from what the gentleman from 
Illinois, leader of the minority, said yesterday, that he inter- 
preted what I said as a reflection upon his character. I am sure 
I never intended anything of the sort. On the contrary, I never 
have known in all my life a man, in my opinion, who has been 
as painstaking, as careful, and as conscientious in his public 
duties as has the gentleman from Illinois. [Applause.] 

The gentleman from Ilinois, notwithstanding that, from a 
freak of temper, which he displays occasionally, causes him to 
make an astonishing remark now and then. He did say yes- 
terday: 

The statement the gentleman makes, like most of his statements, 
is absolutely without any foundation of fact. 

Well, technically there might be some ground for that state- 
ment. But the pith of my statement was the extravagance of 
the appropriation for Wilmington, N. C., and it was immaterial 
or extraneous what I said to him about the committee. It is 
true, and not original with me, the statement was made on the 
floor that when the bill was introduced carrying some forty-odd 
million dollars, knowing the gentleman’s tenacity and fighting 
1 1 to pass upon all matters that were extravagant, when 

at bill came in on the famous 17th of February, 1913, he was 
present. But he became mute and silent, and the bill was 
passed with him remaining in that condition of mind. That is 
a statement of fact. That is true. I should say that his first 
statement yesterday was out of order without recognition or 
appeal to the Chair for recognition. His second statement was 
rere a little later on, when he got the floor afterwards. He 
said: 

Mr. Chairman, the ý z a = 
withstanding that I EAlneg te yield. ne . 
misstatement from a correct statement. 

Just before he said again that “if it hadn't been for the 
statement of the gentleman in his usual style and rather coarse, 
it seems to me”—coarse? Mr. Chairman, to tell the truth, is 
that coarse? That was all that was said, and, my God, if there 
is anything permissible, it is to tell the truth. 

That was all. He was silent when that $41,000,000 appro- 
priation bill went through that day, from beginning to end. 
The proverbial oyster was never more silent. I believe he did 
rise from his seat when the gentleman from Malden, Mass., got 
piqued because the appropriation was not large enough, and he 
was going to sulk, but the gentleman from Illinois suggested 
that he better let it pass. That is the only explanation. The 
point is this, that the appropriation was extravagant, was ex- 
traordinary and wasteful, and lacked all business common sense. 
Since that time, to show you that it was considered in that 


I have omitted two of the more important. 


respect, I asked the chairman of the committee a question, and 

while he said he could answer in a public statement 66% per 

cent of my question, yet it was argued in favor of the proposi- 

tion that it was needed for customs purposes, and so forth, 
Inquiry in this connection would have shown there was no 

customs business, practically nothing. 

The real customs business amounted to about $5,000, and the 
total amount of business was about $28,000. Tonnage and navi- 
gation there can not put the town into the $600,000-building 
class. They have four officials, a deputy collector, a clerk, an 
inspector, and a man that receives his pay by the day. Three 
hundred thousand dollars they added to that bill to house that 
crew of four people. It costs the Government 25 cents for every 
dollar it collects there. If the bill had been properly considered, 
with the usual vigilance on the part of the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. Mann], it might not have happened. The chair- 
man of the Committee on Appropriations was present and took 
part, and the bill went through. Not once during that day did 
they object to that $600,000 appropriation for Wilmington, N. O. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Connecti- 
cut has expired. 

Mr. DONOVAN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for three minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DONOVAN. Mr. Chairman, the point of the whole talk 
was that it was an extravagant appropriation, and the reference 
to the committee was immaterial and was of no concern. The 
great chairman of the Committee on Appropriations one day in 
making a motion here just quietly told me that I was not run- 
ning this House, that he was running the House, and therefore 
he is responsible for the bad business that was done in that 
particular transaction. 

Now, in regard to the charge of the gentleman from Illinois 
(Mr. Mann] that I spoke out of order, I admit that, and I 
apologize to the House, and I am extremely sorry to think that 
it had been necessary for me to speak out of order; but I have 
gotten into that habit from being a constant Member here and 
from hearing and seeing the gentleman from Illinois carry on 
parliamentary procedure. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Recoinage of minor coins: To enable the Secretary of the Treasury 
to continue the recoinage of worn and uncurrent minor coin of the 
United States now in the Treasury or hereafter received, and to reim- 
burse the Treasurer of the United States for the difference between the 
nominal or face value of such coin and the amount the same will pro- 
duce in new coin, $10,000. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last word. 
Does the gentleman from New York know how much of these 
short-weight coins are recoined in a year? The recoinage of 
gold coins carries an appropriation of $5,000, which for the cur- 
rent year is $3,000, and the recoinage of the minor coins carries 
an appropriation of $10,000. Is there any report in the hands of 
the committee as to the number of gold coins recoined during 
the last fiscal year, or the number of minor coins that are re- 
coined, that are of short weight? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. On minor coins at the mint the amount 
is $72,174.31, and in the subtreasury $93,560. On current gold 
in the several subtreasuries on February 1, 1915, $983,812.50. 

Mr. MANN. That is the amount of money involved? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. It does not show the number of coins. 
They are in varying denominations, and I think they do not 
keep track of them by numbers. They do by weight and value. 

Mr. MANN. What short-weight coins do they recoin? Of 
course the Government does not undertake to take every short- 
weight coin that is presented, as I understand it? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. My recollection is that section 3512 of the 
Revised Statutes fixes a tolerance and prohibits the reissue 
whenever the coiu falls below a certain weight. 

Mr. MANN. I supposed the practice was for the Government 
to refuse to take the coins which are light weight. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Oh, they do take them. 

Mr. MANN. I think if the gentleman were to collect a lot of 
light-weight coins and go to the subtreasury with them, he would 
find that they would not take them. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. They either take them or make an al- 
lowance on the gold coins; I am not sure which. 

—5 MANN. Mr. Chairman, I withdraw the pro forma amend- 
men 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Money laundry machines: For all miscellaneous expenses In connec- 
OOE TAIE and panties of SOIE tor AENOR et: Wanntogten: 
D. C., and in the various sabtreasury offices, $9,000. > 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. For several years we have had some statements on the 
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floor of this House with reference to these money laundry ma- 
chines. Has the gentleman any new information on the sub- 
ject? That is one of the interesting experiments which the 
Government has made. Is it perfectly successful? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Chairman, there is no new informa- 
tion. They are being used, though not used to their capacity. 
A great many notes, however, are washed annually and re- 
turned to circulation. When the machines were first used there 
was very considerable opposition, either real or stimulated, to 
the washed notes. I always believed that it was a stimulated 
opposition. It was believed if these machines would perhaps 
make reissuable so many notes, it might affect the work of 
printing the notes. This year there did not seem to be any evi- 
dence that banks or business houses were objecting to these 
washed notes. During the last fiscal year 35,438,713 notes of 
various denominations were laundered. The cost of printing 
new notes and putting them in circulation is 813.123 a thou- 
sand. The cost of laundering and returning to circulation is 
approximately $3.19 per thousand, or a saving of $9.93 per thou- 
sand. So that the saving is very considerable. We launder 
some notes which, after being laundered, are not issued because 
the effect of the laundering on them indicates that they are too 
much worn; but undonbtedly a very considerable number of 
notes have been made serviceable which before the introduction 
of the laundry machines were discarded because of the manner 
in which they had been soiled. I think it is not only useful in 
that it cleans the notes and extends the life, but it enables the 
currency to be kept in much better condition for general pur- 


poses. 

Mr. MANN. How many notes did the gentleman say had 
been laundered? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Thirty-five million four hundred and 
thirty-eight thousand seven hundred and thirteen. 

Mr. MANN. In one fiscal year? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Yes. ; 

Mr. MANN. And it costs in the neighborhood of $3 a thou- 
sand? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. It costs to launder $3.19 a thousand. 

Mr. MANN. Three dollars a thousand with $9,000 appro- 
priated would launder less than 3,000,000 notes. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Nine thousand dollars is for two pur- 
poses. When the machines were first obtained there was a 
very considerable stock of supplies for them, and those sup- 
plies haye been exhausted. My recollection is that this provides 
only for supplies. The operators are carried in the legislative 
bill. 

Mr. MANN. And repairs, and so forth? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. And is not for personal services at all. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, occasionally we adopt a new 
policy in the Government service that works well and is really 
in the interest of economy. The policy of laundering notes 
seems to be such a policy. During the hearings I asked Mr. 
Thompson, who appeared before the committee: 


Mr. Monpett. What was the estimated saving by the use of the 
laundry machines? 

Mr. THompson. If the life of a laundered note is the same as the 
life of a new note it would be about $9 a thousand, and on the 
35,000,000 notes washed last year it would be about $350,000; but the 
actuary has been unable to determine up to this time whether the life 
of a laundered note is equal to the life of a new note or not. 

The CHAIRMAN. Do you find the same objection now as formerly to 
these washed notes? 

Mr. THOMPSON. We now receive no complaints at all, to my knowl- 


ge. 

The CHAIRMAN. That has all died out? 

Mr. THOMPSON. Yes, 

Mr. MALBURN. I do 
diference, 

Mr. MONDELL. Do you ever wash a note the second time? 

Mr. THOMPSON, Yes; in fact, we do not know. 

Mr. MONDELL. You do not know when a note comes back whether it 
has been laundered or not? 

Mr. THOMPSON. Sometimes we find notes that we can tell have 
been laundered. The employees who are familiar with the laundry 
work can tell better than others. They find sometimes that laun- 
dered notes come back, and they run them through again and put 
then out, and I imagine there are a good many notes that have been 
laundered and come in and gone out a second time. 


The plan of washing notes seems to be successful and satis- 
factory, and does apparently save quite a considerable sum of 
money in the course of a year. 

Mr. FOSTER. Mr. Chairman, I desire to ask the gentleman 
from New York in reference to this laundering of money, What 
has been the report from the banks and institutions that handle 
a large number of notes after it has been laundered? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Last year there was evidence that an 
attempt had been made to create considerable objection to the 
use of the laundered notes. The committee thought then that 
it was a stimulated opposition. This year there is no evidence 
of it, but it is very difficult to tell the laundered note from one 
that was not laundered unless it is compared with a note that 
is so soiled that it is apparent. 


sir. 
not think the average man would know the 


Mr. FOSTER. 
complaint about these notes for a time. 


I understand that there was a great deal of 


Mr. FITZGERALD. I think it was stimulated. 

Mr. FOSTER. Last year there were complaints from the 
State of New York, the State of Illinois, a lot of bankers, and 
so forth. 

Mr. FITZGERALD, It died out. 

Mr. FOSTER. And there is no more complaint? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. No; not at this session. 

Mr, FOSTER. I had not heard any; I did not know what 
the gentleman might know on the subject. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. It was due, I think, to the belief that 
the laundered notes would be of quite so extensive a character 
that it might very materially reduce the output of the Bureau 
of Engraving and Printing, and there was a natural desire on 
the part of some persons that that should not be effected. The 
increased demands of commerce and the growth of the country, 
I think, will maintain the demand for notes and will not ma- 
terially affect the output of the bureau, but the laundering will 
make available an additional supply of a not very great amount. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair desires to state that debate on 
this amendment is exhausted. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last two words. A moment ago the gentleman from Illinois in- 
quired with reference to the recoining of light-weight gold 
coins. It is a matter that may be cf some interest to Members. 
Section 3505 of the Revised Statutes provides: 


Sec, 3505. Any gold coins of the United States, if reduced in weight 
ie natural abrasion not more than one-half of 1 per cent below the 
standard weight prescribed by law, after a circulation of 20 years, as 
shown by the date of coinage, and at a ratable proportion for any 
period less than 20 years, shall be received at their nominal value by 
the United States Treasury and its offices, under such regulations as 
the Secretary of the Treasury may prescribe for the protection of the 
Government against fraudulent abrasion or other practices, 


Section 3512 of the Revised Statutes provides: 


Sec, 3512. ia & gold coins in the Treasury of the United States when 
reduced in weight by natural abrasion more than one-half of 1 r 
cent below the standard weight prescribed by law shall be reined 


These two provisions of the Revised Statutes cover the subject 
about which the gentleman inquires. I withdraw the pro forma 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Distinctive paper for United States securities: For distinctive paper 
for United States securities, not less than 73,500,000 sheets, and for 
national-bank currency and Federal reserve bank currency, not less 
than 13,500,000 sheets, including transportation, traveling, mill, and 
other necessary expenses, salaries of not ex g re er, 2 
assistant registers. 5 counters, 5 watchmen, and 1 skilled laborer, 
and expenses of officer detailed from the Treasury, $415,000. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. I would like to ask about several of the items in this 
section which have been omitted from the bill and to know 
where the amounts are now carried. For the current year we 
made an appropriation of $70,000 for distinctive paper under the 
head of “ Expenses of national currency, ete.” Is that carried 
now in some other place? We also made appropriation of 
$1,565 for pay of the committee that witnesses the destruction 
of Government securities. Where is that carried? And then 
we made an appropriation of $8,400 for the custody of dies, 
rolls, and plates. May I ask where those items are carried? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. The provision for the custody of dies, 
rolls, and plates was transferred to the item of salaries of em- 
ployees, Bureau of Engraving and Printing. That puts the 
employees directly under the Bureau of Engraving and Print- 
ing rather than under the Secretary of the Treasury. 

Mr. MANN. That is, on the legislative bill. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. No; that is in this bill. The gentleman 
will find, on page 34, for “salaries of all necessary employees,” 
in line 8, “including $8,400 for the custody of dies, rolls, and 
plates.” That is transferred from the Treasury Department to 
the Bureau of Engraving and Printing. Formerly there were 
items for “distinctive paper for United States securities” 
and “distinctive paper for national currency,” and the two 
have been combined in a single paragraph, with a limitation 
upon the number of sheets for each class of paper. Part of the 
expense of these persons employed in the mills is paid from 
one appropriation and part from the other. But as this is for 
securing the same kind of paper it seemed proper that the pro- 
vision for this distinctive paper should be in one item, and 
then the number of sheets being stated for both classes of cur- 
rency makes effective the purposes in view. 

Mr. MANN. Well, we appropriated for the current law 
$400,000 for distinctive paper for United States and $70,000 for 
the national-bank currency. I can see why those two items 
might probably be combined as has been done in the bill, but it 
attracted my attention, because I had supposed that likely that 
would be an extra expense this year for the issuance of Federal 
bank reserve notes. That was a reduction of $55,000 in the 
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appropriation. The appropriation in the current law may have 
been larger than heretofore to cover Federal reserve notes. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. A great many were printed during the 
current year, I think. The committee recommended this method 
of designating the number of sheets for what it was believed 
the ordinary normal business conditions of the country would 
require. Of course, if an extraordinary situation should arise, 
Congress would provide for it. 

Mr. MANN. I understand that, there being less money in 
circulation now than usual, you thought it was not necessary 
to print so much new money. I can understand that. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. They have enough for normal conditions. 
If any unusual condition should arise, Congress will be expected 
to meet it by providing for the unusual condition. 

Mr. MANN. May I ask, then, about the destruction of Gov- 
ernment securities? Is the public no longer to be represented 
on that committee? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. That has not been provided for. The 
Treasury Department requested that that be made an annual 
position and carried in the legislative bill. The legislative 
bill passed the House without any provision being made for 
the position. That bill has not been reported to the Senate yet, 
but it is expected that the provision will be made, either in 
this bill or in the legislative bill. 

Mr. MANN. At the next session of Congress. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. No; at this session of Congress. 

Mr. MANN. Vain hope! 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Provided these bills become laws at this 
session, and if I can have my way I will do everything in my 
power to have these appropriation bills become laws at this 
session. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. MANN. I ask unanimous consent for another minute. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois asks unani- 
mous consent that his time be extended one minute. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MANN. As I understand, the gentleman is still having 
looked up the question of the language to be used? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I have to inquire of the Bureau of 
Engraving and Printing. I will do that before the bill is com- 
pleted. I have no doubt there will be no objection to returning 
to it to make any correction necessary. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, in order to make it clear 
just what the situation is with regard to this representative of 
the public to witness the destruction by maceration of Govern- 
ment securities, let me say, as the chairman has stated, the 
Secretary of the Treasury recommended that this be made an 
annual position and be placed in the legislative bill. It was not 
placed in the legislative bill. As a matter of fact, I doubt the 
wisdom of so doing. If the public is to be represented, I think 
the provision we have made heretofore is a very excellent pro- 
vision. Heretofore we have paid $5 a day for the days that the 
representative was actually employed in this work. My under- 
standing is that a young lady employed in the Treasury De- 
partment has been detailed to do this work and to be the wit- 
ness for the people of this work of maceration. I do not know 
whether it is necessary or not. I do not know just how much 
more certain we are that these notes are all macerated because 
this representative is there. My idea is that the Treasury De- 
partment, does not consider it a very important matter. My 
personal opinion is that the item ought to be in the bill, but as 
the committee struck it out I shall not offer an amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, in regard to the item for distinctive paper for 
United States securities, it developed in the hearings that there 
was quite an accumulation of this paper, and that the total of 
the estimate for the two combined items might very properly 
be considered reduced. There was some discussion of the 
matter that the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann] has re- 
ferred to, as to the proper phraseology to be used in describing 
the paper for the printing of the issues under the Federal re- 
serve law. There will be two classes of issues under the new 
Federal reserve law. One is the Federal reserve bank notes 
issued by the Federal reserve banks. The other is the Federal 
reserve currrency issued instead of the national-bank currency 
by or on behalf of the member banks. It would seem very 
proper to refer to one as Federal reserve notes and the other as 
Federal reserve currency. Those terms would distinguish the 
two classes of issues and describe them with reasonable accu- 
racy, and it is very evident that we should consider that matter, 
as has been suggested, and arrange the language of the para- 
graph with a view of having the classes of this paper provided 
for in the item now under consideration. 

The CHAIRMAN. If there be no objection, the pro forma 
amendment will be withdrawn and the Clerk will read. 


> — 24 ` Groves e 2A 


The Clerk read as follows: 


Suppressing counterfeiting and other crimes: For expenses incurred 
under the authority or with the * wer of the Secret of the 
Treasury in detecting, arresting, and delivering into the cust of the 
United tes marshal haying jurisdiction dealers and pretended dealers 
in counterfeit money and persons engaged in counterfeiting Treasury 
notes, bonds, national-bank notes, and other securities of the United 
States and of foreign Governments, as well as the coins of the United 
States and of fore Governments, and other felonies committed 
against the laws of United States relating to the pay and bounty 
laws, hire and operation of motor-propelled or horse-drawn T- 
carrying vehicles when necessary, pe in licu of subsistence, when 
allowed pursuant to section 18 of the sundry civil EY A nje act 
approved August 1, 1914, and for no other purpose whatever, except in 

e protection of the person of the President and of the person chosen 
to be President of the United States, $145,000: Provided, That no part 
of this amount be used in ar ey ey — ger of any person sub- 

aed by the United States courts to attend any trial before a United 

tates court or preliminary examination before any United States com- 

missioner, whi mses shall be paid from the appropriation for 
“ Fees of witnesses, United States courts.” 


Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. When the Agricultural appropriation bill was under con- 
sideration some question arose as to certain printing presses 
used in the Forest Service. The question was raised by my 
friend from Washington [Mr. HUMPHREY], and I promised at 
that time to get the information. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. If the gentleman will yield, 
I did not hear what he said this was about. 

Mr. LEVER. About the printing-press matter to which the 
gentleman called my attention. I desire to extend my remarks 
by printing in the Recorp certain statements furnished by the 
Forest Service. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from South Carolina asks 
leave to extend his remarks by printing in the Recorp certain 
documents. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The documents referred to are as follows: 


To handle small jobs of ficld printing needed quickly, the Ogden 
equip: with a small job-printing 

e Somer — 5 2 office 
nter, handles the composition ress- 

work, incidental to other duties, A done la the 


[Memorandum for Mr. LEVER.] 

——.— FEBRUARY 4, 1915. 

e ng to the question raised in Congress regarding the authorit 
of the Forest Service to own and operate a printing press at Ogden, 
am glad to pte you the following additional information. 

The small printing press operated at Ogden was purchased in 1909 
and the voucher duly passed by the Treasury. The Comptroller of the 
Treasury has ruled that the Forest Service is a field service under the 
control of the Secretary of the Department of Agriculture, with its 
ag em located at Washington, as distinguished from a part of 
the Department of Agriculture proper, and printing for such service is 
not ‘ printing for an ‘executive department’ wit the meaning of 
section 87 of the act of January 12, 1895, and is not required thereby 
to be done at the Government ting Office.” A copy of this ruling 


of the comptroller is 
A. F. Porrnn, Associate Forester. 
Decision OF THE COMPTROLLER OF THE TREASURY, JULY, 1907-JUxx, 1908. 
[Vol. XIV, pp. 723-724.] 4 
PRINTING FOR FOREST SERVICE, 


The Forest Service is a field service under the control of the Secre- 
tary of the Department of Seas, with its headquarters located at 
Washington, as distinguished from a part of the Department of Agri- 
culture proper, and printing for such service is not printing“ for an 
“executive department ” within the meaning of section 87 of the act of 
January 12, 1895, and is not required thereby to be done at the Gov- 
ernment Printing Office; neither is it printing” for an executive de- 
partment, or bureau or office thereof, or other Government estaDlish- 
ment at Washington, within the meaning of section 2 of sundry civil 
act of June 30, 1906, and is not uired thereby to be included in the 
annual estimates for printing and binding. 

The appropriation General expenses, Forest Service, 1908,“ is ap- 
plicable to the payment of expenses incurred during fiscal year 1908 for 
2 the field under duly authorized contract with private firms 
of official forms necessary for conduct of business in administration, 
protection, and improvement of the national forests. 


{Comptroller Tracewell to the Secretary of Agriculture, April 29, 1908.] 


Lan in receipt of a communication from you, dated April 81, 1908, 
as follows: 

“T have the honor to request your decision whether the appropriation 
for General expenses, Forest Service,’ made by the act of March 4, 1907 
(34 Stat., 1269), is available for expenses incurred for the printing in 
the field under duly authorized contract with private firms of official 
forms necessary for the conduct of business in the administration, pro- 
tection, and Ley then of national forests. I respectfull call at- 
tention to your decision of January 29, 1908, that the Forest Service of 
this d ent is a field service and is not bound by section 8 of the 
act of — — 1895, to have its printing and binding done at the 

ting Office.” 


Government . 
The Forest Service, extending throughout the States and Territories 
of the United States, is, in my opinion, a field service under the control 
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of the Secretary of the Department of Agriculture (act of Feb. 1, 1905, 
83 Stat., 628), with its headquarters located at Washington, as distin- 

ished from a part of the Department of Agriculture N ae and 
therefore printing for the use of such service is not “ prin for an 
“ executive department“ within the meaning of section 87 of the act of 
January 12, 1895 (28 Stat., 622), and is not Sg cr by such section to 

done at the Government Printing Office; neither is it “ printing” for 
an executive department, or bureau or office thereof, or other Govern- 
ment establishment at Washington, within the meaning of section 2 of 
the sundry civil act of June 30, 1906 (34 Stat., 697), and is not re- 
quired by the provisions of such act to be submitted to Congress in the 
annual estimates of the expenses of printing and binding. 
The appropriation “ General a Forest Service, 1908,” in the 
act of March 4, 1907 (34 Stat., 1270), is, in my opinion, applicable to 
the payment of expenses incurred during the „ pet 1908. for print- 
uy the field under duly authorized contract with private firms of 
official forms necessary for the conduct of business in the administra- 
tion, protection, and improvement of the national forests. (44 MS. 
Seo rant” 551, Jan. 29, 1908; id., 493, Jan. 27, 1908, 13 Comp. Dec., 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last two 
words. Can the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. SHERLEY] state 
how many motors the Secret Service now has, and does the 
Secret Service maintain out of this appropriation the motor or 
motors which it uses in connection with guarding the Presi- 
dent? 

Mr. SHERLEY. The Secret Service has been renting an auto- 
mobile at an annual rental of $500 for use in connection with 
the protection of the President here in the District of Columbia. 
There was some question as to whether the law as it read 
authorized that proper expenditure in view of the hire and 
operation of the automobile, and this Janguage was inserted in 
order to take care of the situation. 

Mr. MANN. I asked because I did not know but that the one 
they used was one of the President's. i 

Mr. SHERLET. No; there has been an arrangement by 
which a company has rented to the Secret Service men at a 
rental of $500 a year an automobile for their use. 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. Mr. Chairman, I rise to 
oppose the amendment of the gentleman from Illinois. I want 
to ask the gentleman from Kentucky in relation to the language 
in lines 24 and 25, hire and operation of motor-propelled or 
horse-drawn passenger-carrying vehicles when necessary,” if 
that is considered all that is required in connection with the 
law that was passed in the last session of Congress that pro- 
hibited money being used for this purpose unless specifically 
authorized. 

Mr. SHERLEY. I think that is sufficient to authorize the 
expenditure of this money. 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. My recollection is that when 
the Indian bill and later the Agriculture bill and the military 
appropriation bill were up it was contended that the amount 
must be specifically authorized, and that was the form in which 
the limitation was placed in these bills. If I understand this 
language, $145,000 might be expended for this purpose—there 
is no limitation. 

Mr. SHERLEY. My remembrance of the provision of the 
law to which the gentleman refers was that it required that 
an estimate should be submitted. But there is nothing that 
would require, in a provision such as this, a limitation on the 
amount of money that should be expended. ’ 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. I am inclined to agree with 
the gentleman, but my recollection is that in the other bills 
I have mentioned there was an express limitation as to how 
much could be expended for this purpose, namely, “hire and 
operation of motor-propelled or horse-drawn passenger-carrying 
vehicles.” 5 7 

Mr. SHERLEY. I will say to the gentleman that in some 
of the bills there was an express limitation of the amount and 
in some cases in this bill there is a limitation, but it did not 
seem wise to the committee in this particular matter to fix a 
limitation on the Secret Service men in the use of an auto- 
mobile necessary for the protection of the President. 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. At the same time, the gentle- 
man will acknowledge that if some Secretary of the Treasury 
wished to do so he could spend the whole amount carried in 
this paragraph for that purpose. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Of course it is conceivable, but hardly 
within the realms of probability, and this provides for the hire 
and operation, and not for the purchase. 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. I realize that. Now, I want 
to ask the gentleman a further question. The language in line 
1 on the next page is “per diem in lieu of subsistence.” Will 
the gentleman tell us what that per diem is? 

. Mr. SHERLEY. In the sundry civil bill enacted at the last 
session there was the following provision: 


Sec. 13. That the heads of executive departments and other Govern- 
ment establishments are authorized to prescribe per diem rates of allow- 
ance not exceeding $4 in lieu of subsistence to persons e in fi 
work or traveling on official business outside of the District of Colum- 
bia and away from their designated posts of duty when not otherwise 


fixed by law. For the fiscal year 1916 and annually thereafter esti- 
mates of 1 cabbie from which per diem allowances are to be paid 
shall specifically state the rates of such allowances. : 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. It might be $4. Will the gen, 
tleman tell us whether or not there is a uniform per diem in the 
different departments in lieu of subsistence? 

Mr. SHERLEY. There is a maximum not to exceed $4. 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. Does that pertain to all de- 
partments of the Government? 

Mr. SHERLEY. I think so; yes. à 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. I think the gentleman is mis- 
taken. My recollection is that it is $5 in some departments and 
$3 in some others, and $4 in others. I have always thought that 
the amount ought to be uniform. Itis $4 in the Treasury De- 
partment. It ought not to be more in other departments. 

Mr. SHERLEY. I think the gentleman is confusing cases in 
which they are allowed a certain sum in lieu of actual expenses, 
and these cases where they are paid an actual expense which 
shall not exceed $5 a day. 

Mr. BURKE. of South Dakota. Do I understand that where 
it provides it shall not exceed $5 a day that if the expenses are 
only $3 a day that is all they are allowed? 

Mr. SHERLEY. If they are allowed the actual expenses. 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. My understanding is that 
where the language authorizes the allowance to be not in excess 
of so much per day that that amount is arbitrarily given to 
them whether they expend it or not. 

Mr. SHERLEY. That is in lieu of actual expenses. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, the provision to which refer- 
ence has been made with regard to the hiring and operation of 
motor-propelled and horse-drawn vehicles in this item is differ- 
ent from that carried in most items in the bill, and, of course, 
there is a reason for it. This service was not estimated for, as 
they should have estimated the expected cost of the motor- 
propelled yehicle which they hire and use for the protection of 
the President, but in the hearing they informed us how much 
it cost them annually. But, in addition to that, this service 
needs authority to hire vehicles whenever they need them. I. 
think it will appeal to every member of the committee that 
the Secret Service is likely to need the use of a vehicle at almost 
any time. 

Mr. MANN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONDELL. Les. 

Mr. MANN. Does the gentleman think the language in the 
legislative bill for the current year in reference to automobiles 
covers the hiring of an automobile? The language reads: 

Purchase, maintenance, repair, or operation. 


Does that cover the hiring of an automobile or buggy? 

Mr. MONDELL. I think the gentleman from Illinois can 
answer that question as well as anyone. 

Mr. MANN. I asked because I thought perhaps that question 
had been raised in the Committee on Appropriations, 

Mr. MONDELL. It was discussed. 

Mr. MANN. This service has hired an automobile, and the 
law provided that as to the purchase, maintenance and re- 
pair, and operation of automobiles they should make an 
estimate. i 

Mr. MONDELL. As some of the other bureaus did not. 

Mr. MANN. Ido not say that they did not make an estimate 
because they neglected it or because they thought it was not 
required. The committee ignores specifically this proposition 
in the bill. May I ask whether, in the opinion of the com- 
mittee, the language used in the legislative act in reference to 
automobiles or horse-drawn vehicles covers the question of 
hiring one for a day or for a year? 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, I do not recall that the ques- 
tion in just that form was before the committee, but possibly 
the presence of the language in this paragraph will answer 
that. The committee felt that without this language in the 
paragraph it was doubtful if they had authority to hire auto- 
mobiles. Of course, all through the publie service there are 
appropriations under which automobiles may be hired as a 
part of traveling expense, either on allotments made or on 
certification of actual traveling expenses. But the Secret Serv- 
ice sometimes needs a vehicle not in connection with travel of 
one of its members, and this language clearly gives them au- 
thority to hire a vehicle under those circumstances and condi- 
tions, and I should say that without a provision of this kind in 
the bill they would not be authorized to hire automobiles or 
carriages except as they might hire them as a part of traveling 
expenses. The only vehicle that they use regularly is one they 
hire for the protection of the President. i 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I had intended to ask some one 
in reference to the matter of hiring passenger-carrying vehicles. 

In a number of the appropriation bills there is authority to 
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purchase, maintain, and operate automobiles and passenger- 
carrying vehicles in considerable number in the field, and I 
have been wondering at odd times whether if those appropria- 
tions were stricken out it would make any difference to the 
service; in other words, whether they could use the same 
money for the hiring of these methods of transportation that 
they could for the maintenance of Government-owned ones if 
the Government did not appropriate for the maintenance. The 
language of the law which is new is: 

There shall not be expended out of any appropriation made by Con- 
gress any sum for the purchase, maintenance, repair, or operation of 
a motor-propelled or horse-drawn passenger-carrying vehicle for any 
branch oF the public service of the United States unless the same is 
specifically authorized by law. 

There is no specific authorization by law for the maintenance 
or the hiring or the use of these automobiles and other pas- 
senger-carrying vehicles, except as is carried in the appropria- 
tion bills. The gentleman from Wyoming [Mr. MONDELL] sug- 
gests that they might hire an automobile as a part of their 
traveling expenses. They can not do that, if hiring is covered 
by this language, because the language of the law is that they 
shall not maintain, operate, or repair an automobile or other 
passenger-carrying vehicle unless it is specifically authorized by 
law. The allowance for trayeling expenses would not be a 
specific authorization. I am inclined to think, myself, that the 
language in the law does not cover hiring an automobile or a 
buggy or other passenger-carrying vehicles at all, whether it 
should be hired for a day or a year. Of course, if it should be 
hired for a year, and get to be an abuse, undoubtedly. the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations or some other committee would try to 
take care of it. I do not think the law contemplates forbid- 
ding one of the departments, when it sends a man out, from 
hiring an automobile or a buggy in the transaction of his busi- 
ness. It is possible that it may lead to an abuse. Of course, 
the committee in this case now pending did not want to leave 
any question of doubt about it, but I suspect that what the 
Secret Service will do is to buy an automobile, and perhaps that 
is a thing they ought to do. I do not say that it is not. 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. But this does not authorize 
them to buy it. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the pro forma amend- 
ment will be withdrawn, and the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Appropriations in this act shall not be used in payment of Vimy Sones 
tion or expenses of any 5 ohne detailed or transferred from the t 
Service Division of the Treasury Department, or who may at any time 
during the fiscal year 1916 have teen employed by or under said Secret 
Service Division. 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word. If I understand this paragraph, a 
person in the Secret Service, or who may have been in the 
Secret Service at any time during the fiscal year 1916, if he 
should be transferred to any other department, could not be 
paid from any appropriation carried in this bill. I notice on 
page 36, lines 11 to 24, there is a provision authorizing the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury to use for and in connection with the 
enforcement of the laws relating to the Treasury Department 
and the several branches of the public service under his con- 
trol not exceeding a certain number of persons that are named, 
and in line 18 there is to be found “ and four persons paid from 
the appropriation for suppressing counterfeiting and other 
crimes.” It would seem to me that the paragraph on page 39 
just read by the Clerk is inconsistent with the provision that 
I have read on page 36. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Mr. Chairman, the provision authorizing 
the Secretary of the Treasury to use in the enforcement of the 
laws relating to the Treasury Department a certain number of 
Secret Service employees was designed to enable them to detail 
a certain number of men in some special case, like that of in- 
vestigating a matter growing out of the mint or any of the Sub- 
treasuries or the customhouses. The provision which has just 
been read limiting the power of detail of men from the Secret 
Service was enacted by Congress some years ago in order to 
break up an abuse, 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. I know about that; but what 
I do not understand, I will say to the gentleman from Kentucky, 
is that here on page 36 is to be found an express authorization 
that the Secretary of the Treasury may employ or detail four 
persons paid from the appropriation for suppressing counter- 
feiting and other crimes and use them, as I understand it, in 
some other work, while on page 39 is to be found a provision 
that'auy person who may be transferred from the Secret: Sery- 
ice shall not be paid from any appropriation carried in this 
bill; and it seems to me the limitation on page 39 is inconsistent 
with the authorization on page 36, and, in fact, prohibits what 
is authorized in the other paragraph. The same language, I 
think, was in the last bill, but it seems to me it is not clear, 


Mr. SHERLBY. Mr. Chairman, I am endeavoring to ascer- 
tain just the point the gentleman is trying to inquire about. . 

Mr. MONDELL. What is it? : 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. It seems to me, I will say to 
the gentleman from Wyoming, that what is authorized on page 
36, line 18, by the paragraph beginning on line 11, which spe- 
cifically authorizes the Secretary of the Treasury to use four 
persons who are paid from an appropriation for suppressing 
counterfeiting and other crimes, is prohibited by the paragraph 
on page 39, iines 13 to 18, inclusive. 

Mr. SHERLEY. If the gentleman will permit, I suspect the 
distinction is found in this, that the provisions on page 39, lines 
13 to 18, apply in cases where men are taken off the rolls of the 
Secret Service Division. A practice had come up of having 
these men transferred to other work altogether apart from the 
Secret Service work, while still being paid out of the appropria- 
tions for Secret Service purposes. Now, we prohibit that in the 
language contained between lines 13 and 18, page 39, and the 
other language to which the gentleman refers is not the case of 
having men taken off the rolls of the Secret Service, but is an 
express authorization for a detail of men in that seryice for 
special work in the Treasury Department. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. In any branch of the Treasury 
service? 

Mr. SHERLEY. There was no trouble, apparently, in ac- 
counting under those two items. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. I want to call the attention of the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky to the language of this item. Gentlemen will recall that 
there has been some change made in the language of the item 
and that certain words which occurred on page 69, at the bottom 
of the page, relative to the person of the President were stricken 
out. My notion is that in striking out certain words the para- 
graph has been left so that it is ambiguous or misleading. It 
starts out by providing: ‘ 

For expenses incurred under the authority or with the approval of 
the Secretary of the Treasury in detecting, arresting, and delivering 
into the custody of the United States marshal having jurisdiction 
dealers and pretended dealers in counterfeit money and persons engaged 
in counterfeiting 9 notes, bonds, national-bank notes, and other 
securities of the United States and of foreign Governments, as well as 
the coins of the United States and of foreign Governments, and other 
felonies committed against the laws of the United States relating to 
the pay and bounty laws, hire and operation of motor-propelled or 
horse-drawn passenger-carrying vehicles when necessary, per diem in 
lieu of subsistence, when allowed pursuant to section 130 the sundry 
civil appropriation act approved August 1, 1914, and for no other pur- 
pose whatever, except in the protection of the person of the President 
and of the person chosen to be President of the United States. 

It seems to me that that is somewhat ambiguous. We have 
not made it entirely clear what it is that is proposed. It is pos- 
sible in a hurried reading of the language that it is not clear to 
me when it is, in fact, clear. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Oh, well, the distinction between the bill as it 
is reported and the language submitted to the committee is that 
the language submitted to the committee undertook to make 
permanent law the provision authorizing the protection of the 
President and of the person chosen to be President of the United 
States, and the committee did not consider it advisable to do 
that. The gentleman will recall that some years ago there was 
considerable discussion as to just what language should be used 
in order to properly embrace the case of the President elect, 
there being no law by which such a person was recognized as 
such until he is actually elected by the presidential electors 
President of the United States; and after considerable discus- 
sion it was thought that the language which we then adopted, 
and which we are now carrying, was sufficient for the practical 
results desired. 

Mr. MONDELL. Well, I am not so sure after having read 
the paragraph again myself but what it is clear. I recall 
that discussion in the committee, and it agreed upon what is in 
the bill, but from a hurried reading I thought that it was some- 
what ambiguous, but now I think it is all right. I withdraw 
the pro forma amendment. 

Mr. GILL. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last two 
words. I ask unanimous consent to go back to page 36, line 6, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Missouri asks unani- 
mous consent to recur to page 36 for the purpose of offering an 
amendment to line 6. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Reserving the right to object, I would like 
to know what the gentleman’s amendment is. 

Mr. GILL. I do not want to offer an amendment, Mr. Chair- 
man, but just want to speak to the paragraph. 

Mr. SHERLET. I suggest to the gentleman that he can 
speak under the pro forma amendment without referring back. 

Mr. GILL. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last two 
words. Mr. Chairman, there is $175,000 appropriated in this 
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bill for the purpose stated in this paragraph, and it brings to 
my mind the question as to whether it is advisable or not to 
appropriate that large sum of money for the cause specified. 
In our city this week the officials of the United States Govern- 
ment are taking over 20 men to the penitentiary. Those men 
have been convicted in the Federal courts of a violation of the 
oleomargine law. Those indictments have been on the books 
for about five years under Republican rule and under Repub- 
lican officials, and it occurs to me to ask at this time, when the 
Government needs money as badly as it does, how comes it 
that such companies manufacturing butter or oleomargine, such 
as the Capital City Creamery, of Ohio, that has only been pay- 
ing about a quarter of a cent a pound, has not been molested. 
Also the large company in Providence, R. I., that has not been 
molested. 

In this court in St. Louis where these men were convicted 
the Federal judge exchanged positions with the judge in Kansas 
City. His son practiced in that court. His son accepts fees 
from men who are manufacturing oleomargarine. Another 
relative helped to put the prosecuting attorney in office, and not 
until the Democratic officials were put into those offices has 
there been any convictions—that is, to speak of; there were 
two, I believe, out of about 50 or 100 indictments. Now, does 
this thing exist all over this country? Oleomargarine is the 
poor man’s food. He can not afford to buy the genuine butter. 
You pick up these little fellows and pull them before the bar 
of justice and send them to the penitentiary. In order to avoid 
a scene in our city at the Union Station the prisoners were 
taken around the city, so their fathers, mothers, wives, daugh- 
ters, and children would not meet their relatives who were 
being taken to the Federal prison. Now, I ask, how is it that 
such things can happen in this country? I ask you how is it 
that large concerns, that would possibly bring a revenue to this 
Government of five or ten million dollars, are let go free? 

Mr. MONDELL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GILL. Yes. 

Mr. MONDELL. Did I understand that under this Demo- 
cratic administration small offenders, poor men who offend, are 
convicted, and rich men and corporations are not convicted, but 
allowed to flagrantly and notoriously violate the law and get 
off scot free? Is that the statement of the gentleman? 

Mr. GILL. My point is this, that for 10 years the large 
creameries in Ohio and Providence, R. I., have only been pay- 
ing a quarter of a cent a pound on tinted oleomargarine when, 
in justice, they should pay 10 cents per pound, and they have 
been let go free. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. BORLAND. I ask unanimous consent that the time of 
my colleague be extended five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Missouri asks unani- 
mous consent that the time of his colleague [Mr. GILL] be ex- 
tended five minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GILL. Mr, Chairman, these things are heart-rending. 
They appeal to me. I can not understand them. That is the 
reason why I am actuated to rise and ask these questions. 

In reply to the gentleman from Wyoming [Mr. MoNDELL], I 
will say yes, that Democratic attorneys who have lately been 
put into office have had charge of these cases in St. Louis, and 
about 20 people in that neighborhood have gone to the peniten- 
tiary. Personally I believe it is wrong. I do not uphold vio- 
lators of the law, but I can not see the crime. 

Mr. SHERLEY. If the gentleman will permit, Congress has 
passed a law making it a crime to sell oleomargarine as butter, 
and there has been a great deal of such fraud uncovered. 
Some $16,000,000 of frauds in connection with the oleomargarine 
business have been uncovered. Now, we have passed the law. 
The wisdom of the law is one thing, but its enforcement is 
another. We have a law which makes it a crime to undertake 
to sell oleomargarine of a certain character without paying a 
prescribed tax, and there have been repeated violations of that 
law, just as there are violations of the internal-revenue law in 
relation to distilled spirtts. There has been commendable ac- 
tivity on the part of the Internal Revenue Department recently 
in unearthing these frauds, which activity has resulted not only 
in stopping a great many of them but in recovering considerable 
sums of money to the Treasury and in putting some gentlemen 
in the penitentiary who ought to be there. 

Mr. GILL. And letting others go who deserve a great deal 
more to be there. 

Mr. SHERLEY, I am sure if the gentleman has any infor- 
mation, or if any of his constituents have any information, of 
the violation of the oleomargarine laws anywhere the Depart- 
ment of Justice will be more than glad to obtain that informa- 
tion, and will immediately undertake an investigation and 
prosecution if the facts show that it is warranted. 


Mr. GILL. I am only bringing out the fact that this thing 
exists all over the country. These indictments have been pend- 
ing in our courts for the last five or six years. 

Mr. SHERLEX. If the gentleman will permit me, I will tell 
him that to my knowledge there have been a number of in- 
dictments found in various parts of the country, in Illinois as 
well as Missouri. In the East quite a number of men have been 
indicted for violation of the internal-revenue laws touching 
oleomargarine. There are now out at work in various parts 
of the country a number of special.agents of the Government 
who are giving their time to the investigation of these matters. 

Mr. GILL. If we spend the sum of money mentioned in this 
bill, $175,000, I believe the revenue officials ought to get mighty 
busy and bring to justice the large dealers, 

Mr. SHERLEY. They have, and $300,000 has been recovered 
for the benefit of the Treasury recently. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I can not believe that the At- 
torney General's office as now constituted, or as heretofore con- 
stituted, are to be criticized in connection with the prosecutions 
for the manufacture of oleomargarine contrary to law. I 
have no doubt whatever. that they are doing the best they can, 
and it is quite likely that at St. Louis, where, as is suggested 
by the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. GILL], they have prose- 
cuted some of the smaller people, it has been with a view of 
getting some confessions from those who have been convicted, 
so that it will be easy to obtain the information against those 
higher up. They followed a somewhat similar proceeding at 
Chicago and they have convicted some very big men and 
concerns, 

I think the oleomargarine law would not be favored by the 
gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. SHERLEY], who is now in charge 
of this bill, or the gentleman from St. Louis [Mr. Gm], who 
just spoke, or myself. I think we are all opposed to legisla- 
tion of that character. Probably the oleomargarine law is vio- 
lated more often to-day, and has been for some years, than any 
other law on the statute books. It is harder to obtain the in- 
formation. When you consider, however, the proposition that 
was voted for in this House a few days ago for prohibition, in 
the form presented, where it was made legal to manufacture 
liquor, but illegal to manufacture it for sale, and then when you 
contemplate the inability to enforce a law which forbids the 
coloring of oleomargarine without the payment of a tax, any- 
body with common sense ought to know that it would be im- 
possible for the Government to enforce that constitutional 
amendment against the sale of liquor; and that instead of bring- 
ing about prohibition, it would bring about free liquor every- 
where. 

A few years ago, since I became a Member of this House, a 
man who had worked for me came to me one day and said that 
he had bought out an oleomargarine route, and he was going to 
sell butter. Well, the man was really an honest fellow. He did 
not mean to do wrong. I made some inquiries from him, and 
learned that his intention was to buy uncolored oleomargarine, 
to get the coloring matter either by purchase or gift from the 
same people who sold him the uncolored oleomargarine, to take 
the two products into his barn and make colored oleomargarine, 
and sell it as fresh dairy butter. Well, having some sense him- 
self, he took good advice and did not continue the business. I 
said to him, “You will be caught just as sure as you are 
alive.” He said, “Oh, no. There is no danger at all. It is 
being done all over Chicago and elsewhere. There are a great 
number of routes here now. Nobody is bothering them.” I 
guess that was true at that time, but they were collecting the 
information. I do not know how many men were sent to the 
penitentiary for doing this sort of thing, but it was a very 
large number. Yet I do not suppose they got one-tenth of 
them. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. You mean in Chicago? 

Mr. MANN. That is the only place where they have had the 
nerve to go ahead and convict them. In New York they do it 
openly, and everybody winks at it. Nobody has had the nerve 
really to try to enforce the law there. In fact, all laws in New 
York are doubtful of enforcement, but in Chicago they are at- 
tempting to enforce the law. It is not an easy thing. A man 
buys uncolored oleomargarine and pays 94 cents a pound, or 
such a matter; and then colors it and sells it as colored oleo- 
margarine or colored butter, As long as that temptation exists, 
there will be lots of violations of law. And if, in addition to 
that, a man could make whisky in his basement or cellar, at 
a cost of not over 20 cents a gallon, and could sell it for $1.50 
or $2 a gallon illicitly, how could you enforce the law? 

The Clerk read as follows: 


CUSTOMS SERVICE, 


For collecting the revenue from customs, $10,150,000. The provi- 
sions of the act of March 3, 1879 (20 Stats., p. 386), as amended by the 
act of April 27, 1904 (33 Stats., p. 396), authorizing the Secretary of 
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the Treasury to expend out of the appropriation for defraying the 
expenses of collecting the revenue from customs such amount as he 
may deem necessary, not exceeding $150,000 per annum, for the detec- 
tion and prevention of frauds upon the customs revenue, are further 
amended so as to increase the amount to $200,000, to be so expended for 
the fiscal year 1916, 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. I had intended to look up these sections of the Revised 
Statutes, but neglected to. The paragraph has been carried in 
the appropriation bills heretofore, but this is the first time that 
the limitation has been inserted of expenses relating to the 
collection of revenue. What are sections 3749 and 3750 of 
the Revised Statutes? 

Mr. SHERLEY. Section 3749 reads as follows: 

The Solicitor of the Treasury is authorized, with the approval of 
the Secretary of the Treasury, to rent, for a period not exceeding three 
years, or to sell, at pane sale, any unproductive lands, or other prop- 
erty of the United States acquired under judicial process or otherwise 
in the collection of debts, after een e time, place, and condi- 
tions of such sale for three months pr g the same in some news- 

aper published in the vicinity thereof, in such manner and upon such 
terms as may, in his judgment, be most advantageous to the public in- 
erest. 

Mr. MXNN. 
Sale. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Yes. Section 3750 is as follows: 

The Solicitor of the Treasury shall have charge of all lands and other 
Property which have been or may be assigned, set off, or conveyed to 
he United States in payment of debts, and of all trusts created for the 
use of the United States in payment of debts due them; and of the sale 
and disposal of lands assigned or set off to the United States in pay- 
ment of debts, or vested in them by mortgage or other security for the 
payment of debts: Provided, That this section shall not apply to real 
estate which has been or shall be assigned, set off, or conveyed to the 
United States, in payment of debts arising under the internal-revenue 
laws, nor to trusts created for the use of the United States, in payment 
of such debts due them. 

Mr. MANN. Is the gentleman able to tell us how many 
pieces of land we have of that character which requires cus- 
tody, care, protection, and so forth? Of course the appro- 
priation is a very small one and has been carried from year 
to Fear. 

Mr. SHERLET. That was not brought out at the hearings, 
and I have not the information. This is simply the annual ap- 
propriation to take care of these cases as they may arise. 

Mr. MANN. I withdraw the pro forma amendment. 

Mr, HUMPHREY of Washington. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word. I remember that we have heard 
something about insidious lobbies, also that we have heard 
something from some in high places about the pressure that is 
being exerted to prevent the passage of the pending shipping 
legislation. Of course we did not expect any effort from those 
in high authority to influence anyone to support that legislation. 
So I want to read a letter that I understand has been sent to 
all Democratic Members, and I think has been received this 
morning: 

Dran CONGRESSMAN: May I ask you to read the first 20 pages, at 
least, of a report recently made to the Senate in response to a_reso- 
lution of that body by the Secretary of the Treasury and the Secre- 
tary of Commerce on the shipping situation? If you have time to read 
the entire report, I think you will find it highly illuminating. 

With warm regards, I 

Faithfully, yours, W. G. MCADOO. 

As far as I know, that letter has not been received by any 
Republican. I have been wondering why, and I have come to 
the conclusion that it is because we do not need the informa- 
tion; in other words, we do not belong to the blind, misin- 
formed, or ignorant described by the President in his Indian- 
apolis speech, 

As we have here a large expenditure given to the Secretary 
of the Treasury—some $10,150,000—I was wondering whether 
the money expended for the, purpose of sending out this letter 
could be said to be used in the collection of revenue. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
two words. Here is a very large lump-sum appropriation, and 
I note that my genial friend from North Carolina [Mr. PAGE] 
is present now as he usually is. It is an appropriation of 
$10,150,000—not statutory compensation in a good many places 
at least 

Mr. FITZGERALD. It is, practically, because under the 
reorganization it was provided for a few years ago, and the 
President issued an order fixing the organization and compen- 
sation of certain officials under the act, which applies to every 
other department except the Department of Agriculture, due to 
the activity of the gentleman from Illinois, among others, so 
that none of these salaries could be increased. 

Mr. MANN. They may be; but they could be reduced. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. The details of all the positions and the 
services and compensation to be expended out of this appropri- 
ation are stated. 

Mr. MANN. Here is $10,150,000 in a lump sum. 


This is where we acquire land on a judgment 


am, 


Mr. FITZGERALD. It used to be over $11,000,000 in Repub- 
lican administrations. 

Mr. MANN. Yes; but there was then some revenue collected, 
and there would be if the Republicans were in office, which iş 
more than can be stated now. Here we have the revenues fall- 
ing off, partly because of the war but principally because of 
Democratic bad legislation. 

Mr, FITZGERALD, You do not blame the Democratic Party 
for the war in Europe? The Republicans used to take credit 
for large fine crops, the sunshine, and the rain. 

Mr. MANN. It is true that the Republicans took credit for 
the resources and fertility of the soil and for the sun that shone 
upon it and the rains that wet the soil, but we brought some- 
thing out of it worth while. You can not take credit for these 
things because with all these things still remaining, you have 
brought the country to a condition of hard times which it never 
witnessed before. We took credit because we made use of God's 
benefactions; but you could not take credit, because you have 
not got sense enough to make use of them. [Laughter and 
applause on the Republican side.] However, that has nothing 
to do with this question. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. The mere ukase of the gentleman from 
Illinois is not yet all persuasive in this country. I do not be- 
lieve that he even persuades himself. 

Mr. MANN. I do not have to persuade myself; I know it. 
The gentleman from New York tries to persuade himself, but 
he can not because he knows the same thing. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. What I know I know; and the gentle- 
man does not know he knows, but he imagines he knows, 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. MANN. No; I do not know what I imagine I know. I 
know that under the Republican administrations we had pros- 
perity in the land, and it is not necessary for me to say what 
the conditions are now under a Democratic administration, or 
what they were 20 years ago under a Democratic administra- 
tion, except that some people know a great deal better than 
those Members who are here now drawing fat salaries. 

Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Chairman—— 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Illinois yield to 
the gentleman from Missouri? 

Mr. BORLAND. Oh, I thought the gentieman from Illinois 
had concluded. 

Mr. MANN. I really wanted to get some information. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. If that is all the gentleman desires, we 
can supply that. 

Mr. MANN. Everybody knows these other things that I have 
said. I would like to know why it is that we can not have some 
kind of segregation of the $10,000,000 for the collection of 
customs revenues. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. We can. 

Mr. MANN. Why should not we have it? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Every detail of that appropriation is at 
hand, what was expended in 1914 and what is proposed to be 
expended in 1916. Of course, the number of persons employed 
under this appropriation depends to some extent upon the 
volume of business to be done, and, with the European war, the 
imports to this country are not as great as they were before it 
commenced, Some of these persons, therefore, are not employed, 
but under the reorganization of the customs department the 
compensation of the great bulk of employees is fixed and perma- 
nent. It is merely a question of whether they shall be em- 
ployed. 

Mr. MANN. Oh, I am aware of the fact that this used to be 
a permanent appropriation, but then we appropriated an addi- 
tional sum from the continuing appropriation. 
enough; but that does not dispose of this matter. The gentle- 
man says that we can go to the Book of Estimates and find out. 
That is true of all this bill. I wonder the gentleman did not 
bring in a bill providing that there is hereby appropriated, to 
be expended under the various departments of the Government 
by direction of the President, $125,927,538.29, and then say if 
we wanted to know what this is for that we could go to the 
Book of Estimates. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Or ask me. 

Mr. MANN. Or asked the gentleman from New York, but 
not successfully. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Illinois 
has expired. z 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. Mr. Chairman, I ask unani- 
mous consent that his time be extended for five minutes, as I 
desire to ask a few questions of the gentleman from New York. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? s 

There was no objection, 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. Mr. Chairman, I want to call 
the attention of the gentleman from New York [Mr. Fitz- 


That is true 
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GERALD] to the fact that only a few years ago, when I had some- 
thing to do with the Indian appropriation bill, I remember ‘he 
had a great deal to say about lump-sum appropriations. My 
recollection is that in that bill there was a lump-sum appro- 
priation of something like $150,000 or $200,000, and the gentle- 
man criticized it at great length, lectured the committee, and 
denounced generally the subject of lump-sum appropriations. I 
notice ‘now, as he has advanced in the councils of this body, he 
brings in a bill that contains one lump-sum appropriation that 
is larger than the ‘total amount carried in the Indian appropria- 
tion bill, amounting to over $10,000,000. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman must ad- 
mit that some progress has been made in this matter since I 
have been chairman of the Committee on Appropriations. Un- 
der the Reyised Statutes, $2,750,000 were appropriated every 
six months to defray the cost of collection of customs. That 
amounted to $5,500,000 a year in a permanent appropriation. 
In addition, it was necessary for Congress to appropriate 
$5,000,000 or $5,500,000 additional to the permanent appropria- 
tion. After a number of years of effort, with the cooperation 
of other gentlemen, the permanent appropriation was repealed. 
The Customs Service was reorganized, a number of places was 
eliminated, and a provision enacted, under the leadership of the 
Committee on Appropriations, prohibiting the increasing of any 
of the compensations fixed in the order of reorganization. The 
entire Customs Service was placed on an entirely different 
basis. 

The result of that legislation has been that for the next fiscal 
year and for the current fiscal year the customs service will 
cost $850,000 less than it cost a year ago. That is a saving of 
about 8 per cent, and it is a very considerable item. It may be 
that by degrees the committee will segregate this item in a 
different manner. Thus far, however, we have made consider- 
able progress in effecting a reform in this particular service, 
and if the gentleman can judge from the experience of the past, 
‘from what the committee has done in this respect, he may rest 
content in the assurance that as time goes on we will so ar- 
range these appropriations as to make them perfectly satisfac- 
‘tory. This appropriation, however, is different from some that 
have been criticized. The great bulk of the payments out of 
this appropriation is for services, the compensation for which is 
fixed and can not be changed. The number of persons to be 
employed will depend very largely upon the volume of imports 
and whether the imports are at certain points or at other 
points, So with the information which is now obtained in 
connection with this appropriation in the estimates and from 
the information obtained since the enactment of the law re- 
quiring information of this character there has been made 
possible a control and scrutiny of these appropriations that 
heretofore have not existed. 

Mr. Chairman, this appropriation could be segregated so as 
to provide for the payment of salaries of customs employees. 
They receive the great bulk of this appropriation. In 1914 
‘$9,255,868 were expended for that purpose. Special agents and 
employees of a similar character received $261,000. The rents 
could be segregated, $182,000 being expended for rent, con- 
tingent expenses about half a million dollars, and certain other 
miscellaneous items. The tentative pay roll of the customs 
service for 1916 is $10,386,521.50, and yet it is expected by 
reason of vacancies that will not be filled, by suspension of 
people employed, by the nonnecessity to do certain services, to 
Save approximately $225,000, which will bring the expenditures 
within the limit of $10,150,000. 

Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. There have been many of these little submarine attacks 
from the Republican side of the House, as if this country were 
on the toboggan toward destruction, the gentleman in charge 
of them usually being the gentleman from Washington [Mr. 
Humrurey], whom I do not now see in the Chamber. He 
bobs in here every little while and reads some irrelevant matter 
into the Recorp, or makes an irrelevant speech, and immediately 
disappears from our legislative duties. Because of these at- 
tacks I want to call his attention to some facts he seems to 
have overlooked. A very recent issue of a metropolitan paper 
gives this synopsis of the statement of foreign trade balances 
of the United States, and I desire to call the attention of our 
Republican friends particularly to this, because they fear that 
we are not doing any business in this country: 

HUGE TRADE BALANCES, 


The world is buying from us at a rate and on terms to make us at 


the same time its merchant and its banker. 

For last week the Government's foreign trade figures at 13 test ports 
showed a balance in favor of this country of more than $26,000,000. 
From those test districts the Department of Commerce estimates the 
week's balance for the whole coun at more than 532,000,000. 

For the first 19 business days of the new year the foreign trade 
balance shatters all prevlous records. The average daily balance has 


not less than $6,500,000. This would give, up to last Saturdaz 
80000 Mor the whole ee balanes way, TMa 
nearer an average of $7,000,000 a day. 

Five Year's Day will leave for the whole month 


when te 888 125 bust a The dai 
ness days. e daily average of $6,500,000 
would give more than $162, 9005 for all TEOMA. the hiag 


Sowa would give some $175,000,000! z 
n December there was a balance in our favor of nearly $132,000,000. 
From the two months together we are assured of a trade balance 
in scarcely more than fifty business days—well over $300,000,000. 
Only a few weeks ago, following the outbreak of the war, it was 
exactly $300,000, against us on current balance, which made 
our position in the international credit market seem desperate. The 
Supreme questions were whether there were an possible way to 
cancel that lag balance against us with anything but gold, and 
whether, under the circumstances of fiscal demoralization world 
Abed we goaa possibly spare that much gold to achieve the Impera- 
ve liquidation. 


We did to send gold. 
e with a Se con eae tie toma lance de- 
nding settlement, we never canceled with gold; we never had to. 

it out with our exports of the farm and of the factory, We 
it all up before the end of the old year. 

And now we are inn the new year with trade credits abroad 
for January between $150,000,000 and $175,000,000. We are lendi: 
credits everywhere. We are refusing to ask gold which we coul 
demand. We don't want more gold; we do want business. 

We are no longer concerning ourselves about—we are not even 
remembering—our debits of only the other day. We are marveling at 
the way in which the whole world is owing us at the rate of five, six, 
seven million dollars a day more, while we become the creditor nation 
of the world. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Missouri 
has called our attention to what a godsend the awful devasta- 
tion in Europe has been to the Democratic Party. 

Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Chairman, as usual the gentleman is 
unfortunately wrong. 

Mr. MONDELL. We are selling cannon and cannon balls 

Mr. BORLAND. The gentleman is mistaken. We are send- 
ing over food products. 

Mr. MONDELL. Armor and submarines and armored auto- 
mobiles and all sorts of things to spread that devastation 
abroad, and that fact has changed the disastrous trade balance 
that the legislation of the gentleman's party has brought upon us. 

Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
right there? 

Mr. MONDELL. I will. 

Mr. BORLAND. That is a familiar answer, but does not the 
gentleman realize the fact that if large contracts had been 
placed in this country for munitions of war they could not have 
been finished possibly in December, and that this balance in 
January and December is not from that class of shipments at all? 

Mr. MONDELL. Well, the exports that are not munitions 
of war are largely clothing and foodstuffs and those things that 
are required of us by reason of the war, and would not be 
required in such large quantities except for the war. Why, the 
gentleman himself admitted the situation. He called attention 
to the fact that before the war began our trade balances were 
shifting tremendously against us, the inevitable effect of the 
Underwood tariff law, large imports coming from abroad 
and little market abroad for our goods. 

The war came on and changed the scene. One very curious 
fact of this situation is that, with these enormous exportations 
of goods of all classes and kinds, the President of the United 
States and the Secretary of the Treasury are trying to make the 
American people believe that we must spend thirty, forty; or fifty 
million dollars of the Government’s money to buy ships to export 
goods in, right now when the balance of trade is running in our 
favor by the exportation of foodstuffs to an extent that is alarm- 
ing the people of the country, raising the price of bread and 
wheat. 

At a time when bills are before the committees of Congress 
proposing to prevent the export of numerous articles, when ex- 
port is great on account of the foreign demand, the President is 
trying to make the people believe—aided and abetted by the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury and various other gentlemen—that we 
have not ships enough to carry our exports to foreign shores. If 
the balance of trade is so tremendously in our favor, as the gen- 
tleman has suggested, surely we are not needing more ships to 
carry our goods to foreign lands. 

Mr. Chairman, I did not rise for the purpose of answering the 
gentleman’s statement in regard to our foreign trade, but to 
make this observation in regard to this item. There is an old 
saying to the effect that there is no great loss without some 
small gain. Well, that is true in all times except under a Demo- 
cratic administration. [Applause on the Republican side.] We 
have had an enormous loss in revenue through the customhouses. 
We ought to have some small gain in the cost of collecting rev- 
enues; and yet it develops in the hearings that it costs about as 
much to collect the little dribblings of revenues that we secure 
under Democratic tariff legislation 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. MONDELL. I ask that I may have three minutes more. 


to protect our 
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The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. MONDELL. As it does to collect the plentiful revenues 
that flow in through the customhouses under a Republican ad- 
ministration, It costs just as much to collect a small duty as it 
does to collect a large duty. There is a little saving when we 
place an article on the free list,-but comparatively little. There 
has been a great reduction in the amount collected and the cost 
of collection in comparison with the revenue received is, of 
course, considerably increased. And so here is a great loss 
without any small gain. We not only lose in revenue, but we 
are compelled to pay practically the same amount for the col- 
lection of these diminished, uncertain, and unsatisfactory sums. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina, Mr. Chairman, I move to strike 
out the last word. Mr. Chairman, going back to the opening of 
this discussion, which has wandered far afield, the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. Mann] alluded to my statement a few days 
ago, when the Agricultural bill was under consideration, in refer- 
ence to making lump-sum appropriations for compensation of 
personal services. I merely want to say to the gentleman from 
Illinois and to the committee that I do not sanction the lump- 
sum appropriation in this bill any more than I did in the Agri- 
cultural bill or any other appropriation that is made for the 
payment of personal services, but the statement made by me at 
that time, and made by the chairman of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee a few minutes ago, does make a difference between lump- 
sum appropriations in any other appropriation bill than the 
Agricultural bill, for the reason that under a provision of law 
the salaries paid from these lump sums can not be increased. I 
think, as I said in the beginning, that this amount for the pay- 
ment of the administration of the Customs Service should be 
segregated, and I hope that the time will very soon come when 
in the preparation of these bills they will be brought into 
the House, not only this item but all other items that are pro- 
viding for the compensation of personal services, segregated so 
that not only the committee making up the appropriation bill 
but that the membership of the Congress may have information 
not only as to the amount that is paid for personal services, but 
the individual salaries and who receive them, and I will always 
lend my assistance to the gentleman from Illinois or any other 
gentleman looking toward that end. 

I withdraw the pro forma amendment. - 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. I did not have the pleasure of hearing what the gentle- 
man from Illinois nor the gentleman from New York, the 
chairman of this committee, had to say in reference to this 
lump-sum appropriation, and therefore I can not reply as did 
the gentleman from North Carolina who has just taken his 
seat. I surmise, however, that they criticized those of us who, 
when the Agricultural appropriation bill was up, took occasion 
to criticize a lump-sum appropriation and have failed to make 
a similar criticism of this paragraph of the pending measure. 

Mr. MANN. Will the gentleman yield? 

. COOPER. Yes. 
. MANN. Please do not accuse me of that. 

Mr. COOPER. I did not make any accusation; it is nothing 
but a surmise. 

Mr. MANN. I was criticizing this lump-sum appropriation. 

Mr. COOPER. I should suppose that the gentleman would 
himself criticize it and probably criticize us for not criticizing 
it. The other day when the Agricultural bill was up I suggested 
that all of these lump-sum appropriations were based on de- 
tailed estimates sent in by the respective departments, and that 
there was not any valid reason then, nor is there any such 
reason now, why 98 per cent of appropriations in the bill can 
not cover specificaily the detailed estimates sent up by the 
departments, excepting, of course, such estimates as the com- 
mittee may decide to reject. Lump-sum appropriations prevent 
the man who pays the taxes from knowing how the public 
moneys are to be expended. When a $50,000 lump-sum appro- 
priation is made to cover a great number of estimates the 
official who expends that sum is not bound to spend it in ac- 
cordance with the detailed estimates, but he spends it in his 
discretion. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. 
interruption? 

Mr. COOPER. Les. 

Mr, PAGE of North Carolina. So far.as the amount of com- 
pensation paid from the lump sums in any other of these appro- 
priation bills and the Agricultural bill is concerned, he can not 
do what the gentleman has said. He can not pay a compensa- 
tion this year greater than the compensation paid for the same 
service last year by the same provision of law that applies to 
every appropriation bill except the Agricultural appropriation. 

Mr. COOPER. There is not any reason why the law itself 


Will the gentleman permit an 


should not set forth specifically the purposes for which an ap- 
propriation is made and the amount that can be expended in 
the accomplishment of those purposes. Such provisions ought 
to have been in the Agricultural bill, as they ought to be in 
every other bill. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I would like to oppose the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Wisconsin long enough to 
make a suggestion. I do not think that the gentleman from 
North Carolina and the gentleman from New York are correct 
when they assume that this lump-sum appropriation is proper 
because it can not advance salaries. The latter assumption is 
incorrect. It is true that under the law where you have a place 
under a designated title, which is peculiar, you can not advance 
the salary of that place. It is equally true that you can abolish 
a place and create another office with a different title and ad- 
vance that salary, and that has not been infrequently done both 
by this administration and prior administrations. It is also 
true that under this arrangement now no one can tell how much 
money is being expended for different classes of work or how 
many people are being kept in office who ought not to be kept 
there because they have nothing to do. Now, I am not dis- 
posed to criticize the Committee on Appropriations for bringing 
in this lump-sum appropriation. It is true that only recently 
we repealed the law. There was a law that made an appropria- 
tion of—what was it, $5,000,000 or $5,500,000 permanent appro- 

riation? . 
55 Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Five million dollars. 

Mr. MANN. And that appropriation of $5,500,000 was in the 
sundry civil bill. And where we did that it was not very easy 
to segregate the items, because one was a permanent appropria- 
tion and one was an annual appropriation, and it was not very 
practicable to tell out of which appropriations salaries, and so 
forth, were to be paid. 

Now, I was a party to the conspiracy to repeal that permanent 
appropriation law. And one of the reasons it was repealed was 
that with the permanent appropriation law standing it was not 
practicable to segregate the item in the annual bill, and it was 
expected that when the permanent law was repealed and we 
would make an annual appropriation for the entire services of 
collecting the customs, we would segregate the items. I have 
no doubt the Committee on Appropriations, as soon as they could 
get the information from an unwilling Treasury Department— 
and whoever has control of it will always be unwilling—and 
can get the time to put it in shape, the committee will bring in 
items segregated at least to some degree, and know how many 
people are being paid as customs agents, how many are being 
paid for clerical work, in various other branches of the service. 
It is nonsense to say that we can segregate all the items in the 
District of Columbia in the departments down to charwomen 
and up to secretaries and the Cabinet and then can not make 
any segregation at all in the Customs Service, because we can. 

Now, there is one other question I would like to ask the gen- 
tleman from New York apart from that. What is the name of 
the customs district that Washington is in? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. It is numbered. 

Mr. MANN. I know that; but what is it? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. It is numbered now. 

Mr. MANN. I know that; but what is it? What is the num- 
ber of New York? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I do not know. I have no interest in it. 

Mr. MANN. Now, this shows how absolutely silly we some- 
times act on advice from some one. Last year we included in 
this law, the sundry civil bill: 

Hereafter the collector of customs of each customs district shall be 


officially d ated by the number of the district for which he is 
bet a and not by the name of the port where the headquarters are 


Now, I did know where the New York district was and 
where the Boston district and where the Georgetown district— 
which is this—was and where the Chicago district was, but 
there is nobody in the House that knows the name of the 
district that he lives in now, and even the gentleman from New 
York, living in the greatest collection district in the United 
States, if not in the world, does not happen to know and can 
not tell without reference to the books the number of the 
district in which he lives. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I have lost my number. [Laughter.] 

Mr. MANN. The other day I was trying to make out an 
income-tax return, and among other things asked was, “In 
what district did you make a return last year?” Now, I know 
I made a return in the Chicago district, but I do not know what 
the number is. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. That was the internal-revenue district. 

Mr. MANN. I understand. They thought they would clarify 
the situation by putting in numbers as the names of districts, 
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and nobody can carry the numbers in his head. One knows 
where New York City is and one knows where New Orleans is, 
and one knows where all the large cities in the country are, or 
something about it, but there is nobody on earth who can carry 
the numbers of the different collection districts in his head. 
That is on2 silly, silly thing we did at the suggestion of the 
department last year, ! : 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Chairman, in the first place, the 
gentleman is mistaken when he thinks that it is not believed 
by members of the Committee on Appropriations desirable to 
segregate this item. 

Mr. MANN. I do not say that the members of the Committee 
on Appropriations did not think it desirable to segregate the 
item. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I thought the gentleman said he did. 

Mr, MANN. Oh, no. I said, on the contrary, I had no doubt 
that the committee would segregate the items as soon as they 
could reach them and get the information. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. It would have been done in this bill 
were it not for the fact that at a short session like this there 
is not time to work out such changes. The committee were, I 
think, 42 days in taking the testimony on this bill. 

Now, as to this question of the change from names to numbers 
of customs districts, it had a very good purpose, which has been 
served. I do not believe there is a Member of this House, ex- 
cept myself, who, even if he knew the number of his district, 
could tell its boundaries. 

Mr. MANN. He would know where it was, anyhow. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I doubt whether the gentleman from 
Illinois could define the boundaries of the Chicago customs dis- 
trict. 

Mr. MANN. But what difference does it make about the 
boundaries? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. If you did not know the boundaries, 
how could you tell whether you were in the district or not? 

Mr. MANN. You could tell whether you did business through 
the customhouse, even if you lost your number. I think the 
gentleman has lost his reason just now. [Laughter.] 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I knew that the gentleman from Illinois 
would fall into that trap. How could he tell whether he was in 
a certain congressional district or not unless he knew the 
boundaries of the district? He might be elected from it, but 
that would not make much difference, except to be more or less 
a criterion of the intelligence of the people in the district. 

But, as I say, the names of these districts were changed and 
numbers substituted for a very good reason. After the reor- 
ganization of the Customs Service some districts were abolished, 
the headquarters were located in certain cities, and the district 
took the name of the city in which the office of the collector was 
located. That aroused considerable jealousy and ill feeling in 
certain localities, where the people of a city of as much impor- 
tance in population, resources, and commerce as the city in 
which the headquarters were located felt that their city was 
being discriminated against because it was not a port of entry, 
while people would imagine that the other city was a port of 
entry. When the reorganization took place it appeared that the 
headquarters had been located at certain places, but upon re- 
consideration it was found desirable to change the headquarters 
from one city to another. Ifa district had received the name of 
the city in which the headquarters of the district were, and then 
if the headquarters were changed to another city, to be com- 
pelled to change the name of the district to that of the new head- 
quarters would start another riot among the people from whom 
the headquarters had been taken. So last year a provision was 
inserted conferring on the Treasury Department the power to 
transfer the headquarters from one place within the district to 
another and to eliminate this question of local jealousy and 
local pride and bombastic boasting because of the fact that the 
district was named after a particular community, by providing 
that the district should be numbered and known by number 
thereafter. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I ask unanimous consent that I may 
proceed for five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from New York asks unani- 
mous consent that his time be extended five minutes. Is there 
objection? i 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Now, of course, I appreciate the griey- 
ance of the gentleman from Chicago. One of the things that 
made Chicago famous was the fact that it was known as the 
port of Chicago. Well, when that designation was abolished, 
and instead of being the port of Chicago it was collection dis- 
trict 23, the gentlemen can understand the indignation and 
vehement protests of the distinguished minority leader. 


= 


Mr. MANN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Why, yes. 

Mr. MANN. Is that the number of the Chicago district? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I have a list of the numbers here. 

Mr. MANN. I never heard it before. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I was coming to that and was about to 
explain. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman can not understand, but I am not 
surprised at the asininity of any Democratic legislation. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. The collection district having its head- 
quarters at the city of New York is collection district No. 10. 
Now, I can imagine the sentiments of the gentleman from IIII- 
nois, in collection district No. 11, when he hears some of his 
constituents saying, Come leven.“ That does not add to the 
fame and greatness and distinction of the city, but detracts 
from its glory, although it is characteristic of the prevalent 
form of amusement in that community. [Laughter.] 

Now, of course, Mr. Chairman, all that would be very inter- 
esting if true, but the House understands that I have been 
speaking in a thoroughly facetious manner. Now, for the en- 
lightenment of the gentleman from Illinois, so that there will 
be no misunderstanding, I shall place in the Recorp a list of 
the districts, with their numbers, notifying the gentleman from 
n the collection district with headquarters at Chicago 
s No. 39. 

Mr. MANN. I am glad that the gentleman has finally dis- 
covered the number. He had two guesses before and missed it 
each time, 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I said I was speaking in a thoroughly 
facetious manner. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman said that after he discovered 
that he was mistaken the two previous times. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. If I had been serious, the remarks I 
made would have been directed to my genial friend from Phila- 
delphia [Mr. Moore], whose collection district bears the caba- 
listic number 11. 

Mr. MOORE. I know the gentleman will yield. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. But the statement I made would apply 
with equal propriety to either community. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. MOORE. I hesitate to break in as between the two 
great cities of New York and Chicago, but has it not been a 
real pleasure to the gentleman from New York to know that 
the Federal Reserve Board has dovetailed the best part of New 
York with the Philadelphia district and thus added very much 
to the harmony of the occasion? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I notice that every time it has been 
desired to put some life into Philadelphia it has been done by 
amputating a portion of New York and attaching it to that 
slumbering town. [Laughter.] The same process was neces- 
sary in connection with the Federal reserve system. 

Mr. MOORE. Has it not been a joy and a pleasure to the 
people of New York to know that they haye made this pleasant 
attachment? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Well, I realize that it has not harmed 
New York any. 

Mr. MOORE. It has done it a great deal of good. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I hope it will have the beneficial effect 
on Philadelphia that was intended. 

With the consent of the House, I will put in the Recorp a 
copy of the Executive order which gives the numbers of the 
existing customs districts. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York asks 
unanimous consent to extend his remarks as indicated. With- 
out objection, that privilege will be granted. 

There was no objection. 

The document referred to is as follows: 

DESIGNATION OF PRESENT CUSTOMS COLLECTION DISTRICTS BY NUMBERS, 
TREASURY DEPARTMENT, September 4, 191}. 
To collectors of customs and others concerned: 


The following Executive order, dated the 27th of August, 1914, 
officially designating the present customs collection districts by num- 
bers, is published for your information: 

“ Hereafter, under the provisions of the act of Congress approved 
August 1, 1914, making z toy slang for the sundry civil expenses of 
the Government for the year ending June 30, 1915, the present 
customs collection districts are officially designated by numbers and 
will be known as follows: 

“The district of Maine and New Hampshire to be district No. 1. 

“The district of eastern Vermont to be district No. 2. 

“The district of western Vermont to be district No. 3. 

“The district of Massachusetts to be district No. 4. 

“The district of Rhode Island to be district No. 5. 

“The district of Connecticut to be district No. 6. 

“The district of St. Lawrence to be district No. 7. 

“The district of Rochester to be district No. 8. 

“The district of Buffalo to be district No. 9. 

“The district of New York to be district No. 10. 

“The district of Philadelphia to-be district No, 11. 

“The district of Pittsburgh to be district No. 12. 
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“The district of Maryland to be district No. 13. 
The district of Virginia to be district No. 14. r 
“The district of North Carolina to be district No. 15, 
s “ The district or Soùth Carolina to be district No. 16. 

e district of Georgia to be district No. 17. 
“The district of Florida to be district No. 18. 
„The district of Mobile to be district No. 19. 
“The district of New Orleans to be district No. 20. 
“The district of Sabine to be district No. 21. 


“The district of Galveston to be district No. 22. 


“The district of Laredo to be district No. 23. 
“The district of El Paso to be district No. 24. 
“The district of Eagle Pass to be district No. 25. 
“The district of Arizona to be district No. 26. 
“The district of southern California to be district No, 27. 
“The district of San Francisco to be district No. 28. 
“The district of Oregon to be district No. 29. 
S 5 district of Washington to be district No. 30. 
strict of Alaska be district No. 31. 

n The district of Hawaii to be district No. 32. 
“The district of Montana and Idaho to be 3 No. 33. 
“The district of Dakota to be district No. 
“The district of Minnesota to be district E No. "85. 
“The district of Duluth and Superior to N ir e No. 36. 
“The district of Wisconsin to be district No. 37. 
“The district sf Michigan to be district No 38. 

he district of Chicago to be district No. 39, 
“The district of Indiana to be district No. 40. 
“The district of Ohio to be district No. 41. 3 
“The district of Kentucky to be district No. 42. 
“The district of Tennessee to be district No. 43. 
“The district of Iowa to be district No. 44. 
“The district of St. Louis to be district No. 45. 
“The district of Omaha to be district No. 46. 
“The district of Colorado to be district No. 47. No. 48 

0. 


ft 5 MALEURN, Acting Secretary. 


Mr. MOORE. Mr. er I move to strike out the last 
two words. Before we leave the Secretary of the Treasury, 
who is one of the most powerful of the Cabinet officers and who 
has to do with the collection of our revenues and who has re- 
cently manifested a great interest in the passage of the shipping 
bill, in which the President is also interested, I desire to say 
that during the last two days announcements have been com- 
ing from the Treasury Department in respect to an alleged 
congestion of commerce at various ports, the intimation being 
that there is so much commerce seeking export that the ship- 
ping bill desired by the administration should be speedily passed 
on pain that an extra session may be called. 

Yesterday the announcement was made that the Secretary of 
the Treasury, who usually attends to his business and who does 
not go out on lecture tours, undertook to collect from the various 
pies of the ports, reports of the congestion in the various 

stricts, 

And with remarkable spontaneity a number of the more loyal 
of the collectors indicated that there was very great congestion 
at their ports; that there was much commerce awaiting ships; 
that there was much grain awaiting vessels to carry it abroad; 
that there was much cotton on the wharves seeking an outlet 
to foreign countries. 

Mr. MONDELL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOORE. Yes. 

Mr. MONDELL, Was the gentleman present a few moments 
ago when the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Bortanp] informed 
us about the enormous and unprecedented shipments of cotton 
abroad of late? 

Mr. MOORE. I did not happen to be present. 

Mr. MONDELL. The gentleman enlightened us as to the 
most unprecedented movement of cotton abroad. 

Mr. MOORE. The gentleman has probably been reading the 
reports that come from the administration, 

Mr. MONDELL. But the gentleman was telling us of the 
enormous shipments of cotton abroad. 

pons BORLAND. I was reading from the report of a Cabinet 
officer. 

Mr. MOORE. Then, the gentleman was giving the informa- 
tion that he got from the administration, and he is to be 
commended for his fairness in stating that fact openly and 
broadly to the House. 

This morning the Secretary of the Treasury renews his 
crusade in favor of the shipping bill, and continues to get 
reports from his subordinates at various ports. Here is a re- 
port from the Philadelphia Record, a good Democratic news- 
paper, this morning: 

FREIGHT CONGESTED HERE—OTHER PORTS TO SOUTH TAXED TO LIMIT 
BECAUSE OF LACK OF SHIPS. 
Wasurncton, D. C., February 8. 

Supplemental reports on the shipping situation announced to-night 
N. Secretary McAdoo showed serious freight congestion at 5 

obile, and New Orleans, but ‘practically normal conditions at Sa- 
vannah, Charleston, Jacksonville, Key West, and Tampa, - 

Collector Berry’s telegram was as follows: 

“Investigation shows congestion In merchandise intended for ex- 
port to foreign ports. Grain elevators all full. Unusual amount of 


export merchandise on piers. Exporters claim shortage in tonnage. 
Can not secure space for English ports until latter part February or 


ton, and war munitions, I question whether there would be a 


first of March, Later for large lots. Space for Glasgow can be had this 
month; Netherlands ports, no Xpace until May; Scandinavian and 
Mediterranean ports, no space until March or April. No congestion 
in coastwise merchandise.” 


The collector at Galveston reported that, without docks at Bolivar 
and Texas City, his would be congested to the limit.” he 
Tampa clinches stated that exports at Pensacola would be doubled 
if neutral ships were available. 

In order to find out what the situation really is I wired 
several friends in Philadelphia who have a fund of information, 
and from one of them, the secretary of the commissioners of 
navigation, I have received this telegram, which would not 
seem to confirm the statement of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury that there is such congestion as would now warrant the 
passage of the shipping bill, or that in these times of business 
depression and deficit in the Treasury we should spend $30,- 
000,000 to buy foreign ships made by foreign labor to carry, 
cotton and grain to foreign countries. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOORE. Yes. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Suppose they should pass 
the shipping bill of which we hear so much talk, has the gen- 
tleman any assurance that one of these lines would run out 
of Philadelphia? 

Mr. MOORE. Not at all; we have the opinion, as it came to 
us through the agricultural bill, that the administration would 
like to limit all commerce to three ports, in violation of the Con- 
stitution of the United States, so often and so ably defended by 
my friend from Mississippi IMr. Stsson] and my other friend 
from Georgia [Mr. BARTLETT]. 

Mr. MADDEN. What ports were they? 

Mr. MOORE. One, if I recollect right, was San Francisco, 
one was New York, and the other Boston. The Gulf ports were 
entirely cut out, and all other Atlantic ports except Boston and 
New York. Only these ports, which can take the deep-draft 
yessels of the great Shipping Trust that is so talked about in 
this House, were considered. 

[The time of Mr. Moore having expired, by unanimous consent 
he was given five minutes more.] 

Mr. MOORE. In view of the agitation of this question by the 
Secretary of the Treasury hastening the passage of the shipping 
bill, which will necessitate our putting our hands in the people’s 
pockets and taking $30,000,000 more of their money to enter 
into a scheme of Government „ownership, I bave this telegram 
by way of reply: 

PHILADELPHIA, February 9, 1915. 
Hon. J. HAMPTON Moors, 


2 D. O.: 

Philadelphia shipping men deny any unusual congestion in merchan- 
dise for forei Gp oy temporary trouble here, due to upsetting 
of regular sailing sch ere of PB Sam aca situation in European 
porna, whieh has Pandieapped discharging and loading there, and 

lay of ships by bad r line services to foreign 
poe practically filled Moe: ther. e hat pny for bookings for March 

later sailings. Plenty of full c: tramp steamships offering for 

5 There is free movement of full cargo grain steamships under 

put contracts, with no congestion of berths. The excess grain on track 

yond elevator capacities will soon be relieved by boats here and due. 

Great improvement reported in condition of congestion at London and 
Liverpool, which in turn will clarify situation here. 

GEO. F. SPROULE, 
Secretary Commissioners of Navigation, 

That statement alone would seem to indicate that the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury is gathering information which is mis- 
leading, and he is putting out statements which are not borne 
out by the facts. There is a temporary congestion at some of 
the ports, but it is not such a congestion as will warrant this 
Congress in following the administration in its desire, at this 
time of all times, to take $30,000,000 out of the Public Treas- 
ury, with which to buy foreign ships made by foreign labor and 
manned by low-priced seamen, to compete with American ves- 
sels and to break up the shipyards in the United States, which 
thus far have been able to give decent and respectable employ- 
ment to American labor. 

Mr. TOWNER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOORE. Certainly. 

Mr. TOWNER. Is it not also stated in the morning paper 
that, on an average, grain ships are required to wait in Euro- 
pean ports for 30 days before they can be assured of unloading 
their cargo? 

Mr. MOORE. I have not seen that particular statement, but 
it is true that the ships are held up on the other side owing 
to conditions which I hope to describe in a moment. 

Mr. TOWNER. Then, it would be useless for us to send more 
ships from this side at the present time, would it not? 

Mr. MOORE. It would simply be clogging the conditions 
over there and making them worse than ever. 

Mr. MADDEN. But nobody thinks that we are going to send 
them, surely. 

Mr. MOORE. If it was not for the speculation in grain, cots 
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talk about additional ships at all. But the men who are mak- |. 


ing money by reason of the distress of European nations are 
the men who in this emergency desire ships built and provided 
for them at the expense of the Government. They want to 
make money at the expense of the poor devils whose blood 
and lives are being wasted on the other side, and at the expense 
of the American taxpayer who will have to pay the bill. [Ap- 
plause on the Republican side.] 

Another gentleman who is very well posted on this question, 
one of the very best maritime men I know, has sent me this 
statement: 

Secretary McAdoo's reports of New York, Baltimore, and Norfolk 
collectors as to cause of congestion of ocean traffic inaccurate and 
misleading. Baltimore and New York are shipping grain to capacity 
of their terminal facilities. Unprecedented and unnatural accumulation 
of cotton at Norfolk is consequent upon conditions not associated 
with scarcity of vessels. staf report 85,500 bales of cotton; total 
exports from Norfolk for fiscal year 1913 was 72,500 bales and for 
1912, 21,300 bales, 
Frank L. NRALL. 


So that those who are complaining about the lack of ability 
to get cotton out of the country ought to look at these figures. 
All they sent out in 1912 from Norfolk was 21,300 bales. All 
they sent out in 1913 was 72,500 bales, and thus far in this 
year they have sent out 85,500 bales. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania has expired. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that the 
time of the gentleman be extended for five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Chairman, reserving the right to 
object, I hope the committee will not start to participate in this 
perpetual performance at the other end of the Capitol on this 
shipping bill. 

Mr. MOORE. If the gentleman will not object this time, I 
shall not raise any question hereafter as to the 15 minutes that 
the gentleman took a moment ago in which to explain a lump- 
sum item about automobiles for Cabinet officers. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I will not object. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair hears no objection, and the 
gentleman is recognized for five minutes more. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOORE. Yes. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Mr. Chairman, I desire to 
ask the gentleman if he noticed the figures for the shipment of 
cotton for January? For each week during the month of Jan- 
uary ae figures show that the shipment of cotton was above 
normal, 

Mr. MOORE. Mr. Chairman, I am glad the gentleman has 
that in mind, because I am going to put something in the RECORD 
as to that. My correspondent, Mr. Frank L. Neall, from whom 
I had the wire which I just read, gives me this additional 
information : X 

PHILADELPHIA, February 8, 1915. 


Hon, J. HAMPTON MOORE, 
Washington, D. 0. 


Dran Mr, Moonn: * * New York: Exports of grain from New 
York in January 1915, were 8,500,000 bushels, which is at the rate 
of 102,000,000 bushels per annum. At no date since 1898 has New 
9555 exported 100,000, bushels or over in a single year. In 1912 

ew York exported 49,000,000 bushels; 1913, 60,000,000 bushels; 1914, 
57,000,000 bushels. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOORE. I am trying to give some New York statistics, 
but I yield. 

Z ro n Where did the gentleman get these sta- 
cs 

Mr. MOORE. From Mr. Frank L. Neall, a statistician, and 
one of the best-posted maritime experts in this country. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. What does he do for a living? 

Mr. MOORE. He is a shipping man. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Belonging in New York? 

Mr. MOORE. No; to Philadelphia, which is far superior to 
New York. i 

Mr. FITZGERALD. And he is furnishing this information 
about New York conditions? 

Mr. MOORE. He is. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Good night! 

Mr. MOORE. It is necessary for us to go out of New York 
once in a while to find out what they are doing in New York. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. I want to add this, that I 

know Mr. Neall, and he is a shipping expert known throughout 
the country. He was sent to Europe for the purpose of investi- 
gating the shipping question. 

Mr. MOORE. He is one of the best-posted men in the ship- 
ping business in the United States. He has the figures and the 
Statistics. He states that in January last, while this alleged 


congestion was on, they shipped from New York 18,500,000 bush- 
els of wheat, which is at the rate of 102,000,000 bushels of 
wheat per annum. Then he continues: 

Large amounts of grain are held in New York on speculation and also 
for norega account, later to be shipped out periodically, as may be 
directed by foreign Governments and owners. 

You see, it is a mere matter of business, even with the specu- 
lators. Yet the Secretary of the Treasury is collecting these 
port statistics to show that because a lot of grain is waiting to 
be shipped in a normal way from New York that therefore 
we ought to buy $30,000,000 worth of foreign ships. That is 
the reason this information is important and ought to be in- 
structive to the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. Neall adds: 

The congestion at New York is largely owing to overtaxing of the 
trunk-line grain elevators, the intermediary between the railroads and 
the ocean craft. As a consequence, the trunk-line railroad grain cle- 
vators are unable to handle the traffic tendered them. 

Baltimore: During month of January, 1915, Baltimore exported 
9,160,000 bushels of grain, and the newspapers list vessels coming for 
cargoes that were so numerous that the supply of pilots was exhausted, 
and as many as three vessels were brought up tandem by one pilot. 
Baltimore for months has been, and is at the moment, what Is called 
“a eapacity port.” In other words, she has shipped to the full ability 
of her trunk-line grain elevators to handle the grain from elevators 
into ocean-going craft, of which there has been uninterruptedly a large 
surplus of tonnage waiting to load their cargoes of grain. 

Baltimore has done everything—has furnished all of the 
ships that the railroads could fill. 

As to the Norfolk situation, Mr. Neall is also well informed. 
He concludes his letter as to Norfolk as follows: 

Norfolk: Collector reports in warehouses, under sheds, ete., at Nor- 
folk, 85,586 bales of cotton, valued in Germany at $5,476,000. The 
exports of cotton from Norfolk for fiscals years as stated are as follows: 


Bales. 
/c cc crccna inn est she ccctapecnbokecd cacy A „75 
WA) 8 eR ONE SUS a aR H Fe 15, 835 
ae PEB LALIE ESE ASR OEE EAC Ws eee fet a a aa pe 21, 309 
ptt RRS a TE 72, 544 
FEEL LOR on IT ENS EO RE a 136, 380 


The one cry from the South for months past has been to get cotton 
to the seaboard, either for export or coastwise movement. In like 
manner, torsen buyers have invested in cotton so as to control and 
eventually ship out to provide for their monthly requirements. Nor- 
folk is not now recognized as a port of in export, and only ex- 

rted 600,000 bushels in 1914, the last of which was shipped in March. 

ewport News exported in 1914, 3,297,000 bushels of grain, and dur- 
ing January, 1915, 800,000 bushels of grain. 
Yours, truly, 
Frank L, NEALL, 


It will be seen that this Norfolk cotton is valued in Germany 
at $5,476,000. Somebody is interested in getting it over there. 
It is all for the purpose of getting the money. ‘The grain is 
waiting to go in the usual way, but somebody wants to sell it 
quickly; they want to get the money and they can not get the 
money without the ships. It is money, money, money. They 
want ships paid for by the United States Government to get the 
money, and for whom? For the people in the United States 
who are speculators in grain and speculators in cotton. Is it 
for the cotton planter of the South or for the man who sows 
the wheat out yonder on the plains of Nebraska and Kansas? 
It does not seem so. 

I have not time to give all of the statistics I have here, but 
I repeat that we are confronted with an abnormal pressure to 
pass a shipping bill because of the people who have grain and 
cotton stored up and who want to get the money for it by 
making the people buy the ships to secure it for them. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. MOORE. I ask for two minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania? [After a pause.] The Chair 
hears none. 

Mr. MOORE. And I will ask leave to extend my remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none, y 

Mr. MOORE. Referring further to the propaganda of the 
Secretary of the Treasury and in further explanation of my 
rising to criticize the reports that are being sent out as to the 
congestion of commerce to induce Members to vote for the ad- 
ministration bill to buy foreign ships, made by foreign labor 
and to be manned by foreign seamen, I quote from this report 
given out from Washington yesterday and published in the New 
York Sun. It refers to the actual conditions in London and 
Liverpool at this time: 

CONGESTION e PORT OF LONDON GREATLY IM- 


WASHINGTON, February 6. 


The British ambassador received to-day the following notice from the 
London Government: 

“You may make public the fact that congestion at and in port of 
London has now greasy abated; only a very few ships are now at 
Gravesend awaiting berth, and delays to which vessels have formerly 
been subjected need no longer be expected. Labor Is sufficient for neces- 
sities of the port. 
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“At Elverpool delays are less than.they were, and they will be fur- 
ther redu owing to arrangements being made by a committee repre- 


senting the principal port authorities of Great Britain.” 

There is an answer to the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
Towner]. There has been congestion at London and Liverpool, 
but it is clearing up. The Secretary of the Treasury is urging 
the purchase of foreign ships, in spite of a temporary congestion 
that will soon be over. The people will haye to pay the piper. 

Go on gathering your information if you want to do so, Mr. 
Secretary of the Treasury; go on and pick it up from political 
sources everywhere along the coast line; go on pretending you 
are doing it in the interest of the grower of grain and the 
planter of cotton; but bear in mind that when you spend 
$30,000,000 to buy foreign ships and displace American Jabor in 
American shipyards you are running up against a condition of 
congestion that does not warrant so serious a departure. 

Mr. GOOD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOORE. I will. À 

Mr. GOOD. I will say to the gentleman that the growers of 
grain are not complaining. According to the statement of the 
Secretary of the Treasury, December, 1914, they sent abroad 
corn, wheat, and barley to the extent of 40,900,000 bushels. 

Mr. MOORE. And it was not being held up. 

Mr. GOOD. Whereas for the same month 1913 we only sent 
abroad 5,900,000 bushels. 

Mr. MOORE. Was there any difficulty in sending it? 

Mr. GOOD. Notat all. 

Mr. MOORE. I am thankful the gentleman interrupted me. 
It is good to be confirmed by so eminent an authority. [Ap- 
plause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The pro forma amendment will be con- 
sidered as withdrawn. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

The unexpended balance of the appropriation made by the sundi 
civil act for the fiscal year 1915 for the necessary expenses and sal- 
aries of the customs service at the Panama-Pacific International Expo- 
sition, to be expended under the direction of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, is continued and made available for the fiscal year 1916. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. This is to reappropriate money appropriated last year 
for the customhouse at the Panama-Pacific Exposition to be 
held at San Francisco, That exposition, I believe, opens the 
last day of this month or the Ist day of next month. 

Mr. KETTNER and Mr. J. R. KNOWLAND. The 20th of 


February. 
Mr. MANN. Then I am a little slow, as usual. It is a great 
exposition. I would like to inquire whether anybody on this 


side of the House or the other side knows what, if anything, is 
necessary to be done or is thought of being done in reference 
to official representation of the United States or Congress at 
that exposition or at the opening of the Panama Canal this 
year, if we reach it this year. The Panama Canal was to have 
been opened, I believe, formally on the 12th or the 13th of 
March. There was a discussion some time ago in reference to 
what would be done. I was called to the White House, I think 
early in January, and I heard some little discussion of the 
subject from the President, but I have not heard of anything 
since being done in the House or the Senate on the subject. Is 
it the intention to have the opening of the Panama Canal 
formally this summer? If so, is it the intention of having 
any representation of the executive departments or the legisla- 
tive branch of the Goyernment? Is it the intention to invite 
to that formal opening ex-President Roosevelt and ex-President 
Taft, who had so much to do with the provisions that resulted 
in the Panama Canal being constructed? Is it the intention to 
have any representation of the executive branch of the Gov- 
ernment or the legislative branch of the Government at the 
Panama-Pacific Exposition in San Francisco? I think at all 
the other expositions—that is my recollection—of any size 
there have been some committees appointed to go there. That 
was the case, I believe, at Portland; that was the case at St. 
Louis; and it was the case at Jamestown. I do not remember 
whether it was at Buffalo; I believe it was in the case of 
Chicago, and it was at Omaha and Seattle. Now, is it the 
desire for economy or a proof of incompetency that nothing yet 
has been done in reference to either one of those propositions? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Does the gentleman ask that question 
of me? 

Mr. MANN. No; I was trying to get a rise out of somebody 
who had information. [Laughter.] I knew if the gentleman 
from New York had information he would freely give it. . s 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Chairman, I really did not know 
whether the gentleman was asking me or asking himself. He 
put the questions and turned to take his seat, and I thought per- 
haps he was talking to himself. 

Mr. MADDEN. . What did the gentleman finally conclude? 
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Mr. FITZGERALD. Well, I have not reached that point yet: 
I thought the gentleman was talking to himself. My recollec- 
tion is that a short time ago the gentleman from fllinois, a few 
others, and myself were honored with an invitation to partici- 
pate at a conference at which the plans were to be discussed as 
to what was to be done in connection with the opening of the 
Panama Canal. Unfortunately I had to leave the city. I sup- 
posed the gentleman from IIlinois was in a position to furnish 
that information as to the result of that conference. I under- 
stand that a proposition was made tentatively to appropriate 
$250,000 to defray the expenses of the ceremonies connected 
with the opening of the Panama Canal. In a more or less 
indirect and circuitous manner the information reached me that 
the program contemplated a charter of two or three or more 
vessels upon which to embark, like the animals in Noah’s Ark, 
all the Members of Congress and take them down to the canal 
for the ceremonies. I could not think of anything in sacred or 
profane history that would picture the procession more than 
that old song of— 

The animals went in one by one. 
One more river to cross. 
Says the ant to the elephant— 
The gentleman from Illinois to the gentleman from Kansas 
Who are you pushing? 
One more river to cross, 

[Laughter.] 

And I venture to suggest that I would just as soon be incar- 
cerated in St. Elizabeth’s as to be a member of any such pro- 
cession or party. I think that 430 Members of the House and 
96 Senators, however much they might add to the dignity and 
glory of any occasion, would not be such an attractive sight, 
after having been carried from the United States to Panama 
and lined up for the edification of such members of foreign 
Governments as might be there present, as would the men who 
built the canal. 

What a spectacle for the gods! And so I ventured the sug- 
gestion that the canal could be very properly and appropriately 
opened, and the opening perpetuated and sent down the ayenues 
of fame, with at least a less numerical representation from Con- 
gress. That impression grew on me when I found out it was 
estimated to spend about $100,000 to take the really valuable 
part of the Government of the United States on this extra 
hazardous trip on the high seas to the vicinity of the Spanish 
Main. If the Panama Canal is to be opened in a formal manner 
with representatives of the Government, I am of the opinion 
that a suitable representation from the two Houses of Con- 
gress would be appropriate in connection with those exercises. 
But if they took over 500 Members of Congress down there and 
landed them on the Isthmus, and kept them aboard of the 
boats—because there would be no place to put them on the 
Isthmus—some genius in the future, writing about that trip, 
would be tempted to recall the description given of Congressmen 
in Washington by one of my late colleagues. He had been in 
politics for a great many years, and was finally elected to the 
House of Representatives. After being here a short time he 
returned, and some one asked him what he thought of Congress 
and Washington. He said, “ Well, when I was an alderman 
I would visit the city departments in New York and be received 
with respectful consideration. Later in life I was elected a 
member of the assembly in the State of New York and found 
a little keener regard for my official position in the city, while 
it was possible for me to enter some of the State departments. 
Later than that I was elected to the State senate, and I found 
out that the fact that I was a State senator was an open sesame 
in every department in Albany and the city of New York. Then 
I was elected to the House of Representatives. Why, they tie 
horses to Congressmen in Washington on Pennsylvania Avenue.” 
[Laughter.] 

Any historian describing this horde of Members of the House 
and Senate landed on the Isthmus of Panama for the formal 
opening, with the President and the Cabinet, and the other 
distinguished officials of the Government, and the representa- 
tives of foreign Governments, and the Army officers and the 
Navy officers, would tell of their hanging their clothes on the 
Members of Congress. [Laughter.] That is about all the use 
they would be. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr, Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
for five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York asks unani- 
mous consent for five minutes more. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I saw a statement the other day that 
the formal opening of the canal was likely to be postponed 
until July. It has been contemplated to hold it in March. I 
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saw a statement that Col. Goethals was somewhat fearful that 
because of the Gold Hill slide it might be difficult to take the 
war vessels through the canal to the Pacific. The gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. Mann] and myself, on our visit to the canal 
in November, saw the condition of the Culebra cut. I do not 
believe there is any occasion for serious worry; but I can under- 
stand the conviction of the men in charge of the work that it 
would be much better that they be permitted to concentrate 
their efforts uninterruptedly on removing material from the 
cut coming in as the result of these slides rather than be put to 
the necessity of passing a large number of war vessels through 
under existing conditions. As to whether Congress intends to 
have official representation at the opening of the canal or at 
the exposition, I do not know. 

In the sundry civil appropriation act of the current year, be- 
lieving that perhaps Congress might be overlooked in the hurry 
of making the arrangements, the Committee on Appropriations 
made provision in one of the items of appropriation for the ex- 
penses of any representation from the two Houses on that 
occasion. Somebody has told me, in an informal manner, that 
they have spent all of that appropriation, and that that prob- 
ably would not be available. What is proposed to be done at 
the opening of the exposition or as to the representation at the 
exposition, I do not know. This appropriation, however, is 
to provide for certain customs services. We have there now on 
the exposition grounds a force charged with the customs work. 
Exhibits are arriving continually. The customs officials at 
San Francisco originally estimated that $500,000 would be re- 
quired to pay for all the services in connection with that office. 
The Treasury Department recommended that $250,000 be ap- 
propriated and the Committee on Appropriations came to the 
conclusion that $200,000 would be ample. The information 
furnished to the committee this year is to the effect that it is 
expected that the entire cost of that service will be $165,000, 
again vindicating the discriminating care with which the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations lowers the amounts requested by the 
yarious departments of the Government. I have always been 
convinced that, while the committee has been charged with 
being niggardly and curtailing the expenditures in an unjusti- 
fiable manner, that to those who know the facts and truth of the 
circumstances, the committee is unjustifiably generous in ninety- 
nine times out of one hundred. It is also a pleasure to revert to 
incidents such as this to demonstrate my own opinion. ‘The origi- 
nal estimate was $500,000; the appropriation was $200,000, and 
now the statement is made that the work will be done for $165,000, 
and it only makes me regret that when we had the opportunity 
we did not give an appropriation of $150,000. I am convinced 
it would have been just as easy to have this work done for 
$150,000 or a little more than for $165,000. 

Now, having answered fully, completely, and categorically 
every question propounded by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
Many], there is nothing more to be said. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I think there is a little more 
left to be said. I might ask a new question. Having failed 
to obtain any information from the gentleman from New York 
in reply to my question 

Mr. FITZGERALD. The gentleman from Illinois should pay 
attention to the remarks of others than himself. 

Mr. MANN. Well, in that respect I am different from the 
gentleman from New York. I do. The gentleman from New 
York always wants to be making remarks himself, as has been 
evidenced now. I sat quietly while the gentleman talked about 
15 minutes. The gentleman interrupted me before I had had 
the floor for a quarter of a minute in order to make my speech 
for me, That is characteristic of my friend. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. That shows the keen appreciation I 
have of the fact that my speech is so much better than the 
gentleman's. 

Mr. MANN. There is something in that. I admit it. The 
gentleman from New Tork failed to give us any information 
upon this subject because he did not have it. 

Mr. FITZGERALD, On which subject? 

Mr. MANN. Oh, well, I will yield again if the gentleman 
wants to make another speech. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. The gentleman asked a number of ques- 
tions. Which one did I not answer? 

Mr. MANN. If the gentleman wants to make another speech, 
i will yield. In other words, I want to make my own speech— 
without meaning any discourtesy, of course. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I thought the gentleman wanted to ask 
me a question. Otherwise I would not have bothered. 

Mr. MANN. I suspected that the gentleman himself did not 
oe information, therefore I did not direct my first inquiry 
to f 

It was suggested some time ago, as stated by the gentleman 
from New York, that the President have a conference with a 


few Members of the House. I was one of those invited, 
although the people who ought to have been inyited were not. 
The people who had jurisdiction of the subject were not asked, 
though, of course, that was purely an inadvertence on the part 
of the President, or whoever got up the interview. At that 
time there were some suggestions made, on a report from the 
Secretary of War, as to attendance upon the opening of the 
Panama Canal. I supposed that had all been abandoned. It 
was suggested by some one—these suggestions were not made 
by the President himself—and the suggestion was laid before 
this little conference, that about 250 people be taken down on 
account of Congress at the expense of the Government. I very 
naturally, and I think correctly, said that that number was 
either too many or too few. Assuming that there are 500 
Members of the two Houses of Congress, and that eath one has 
some one to accompany him on a trip of this sort, 250 out of 
1,000 are either too few or too many for anything but a junket- 
ing trip. I said to the President that I did not think there 
was any possibility of the House voting a junketing trip for 
itself at the same time that it was trying to reduce its allow- 
ance for mileage. ' 

It did not seem quite possible to me that the House would vote 
to cut off the compensation now allotted for mileage and then 
double the amount and take it out in a trip to Panama. And 
the trip, so far as the Members of Congress were concerned, was to 
end at Panama, While this suggestion contemplated that the Cab- 
inet be taken to Panama at Government expense, and then taken 
around to San Francisco and brought home, the representation 
from the legislative branch of the Government was to sail down 
to Panama, and then in two or three days start back. As far as 
I am concerned, I have made that trip several times, and am not 
anxious to make it again. But I wondered what had become of 
the proposition. Only a week or so ago, or perhaps a little longer 
than that, I received a hurry-up letter from the Secretary of 
State, urging that something be done, and inclosing a copy of a 
letter which he had written to the chairman of the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs of the House—which committee, by the way, 
has nothing to do with the subject—and I replied to the Secre- 
tary of State, expressing the desire of this side of the House to 
cooperate in making any proper provision for the opening of the 
canal. Now, my understanding is that a suggestion was gotten 
up by a clerk somewhere and submitted to the President, and 
that when the President very properly asked some one in the 
House to introduce it he has been unable so far to find anybody 
in the House who would father the proposition. 

But something ought to be done if it is ever to be done. The 
President ought to be present at the formal opening of the 
canal. Some of the executive departments ought to be repre- 
sented there. I think it quite fitting that the Secretary of 
State, the Secretary of War, and the Secretary of the Navy 
be there. It would be quite fitting that there be a small com- 
mittee from the House and the Senate to go there. It is cer- 
tainly fitting that the two ex-Presidents be invited and pos- 
sibly some others. The matter really ought to have been taken 
care of last summer, but it has not been taken care of yet, and 
I suppose that the canal will open up and pass vessels through 
it if we postpone the formal opening until they cut away Gold 
Hill and Contractors Hill, on the other side of the canal, and 
Culebra Hill, all of which have a tendency to slide into the 
canal. But what is going to be done? Does anybody know? 
Within the last four weeks of the end of this session, with the 
constant talk that there has been about the opening of the 
canal and representation at the exposition, does anyone know? 
Is it possible that in the House and the Senate they are again 
waiting for the orders of the captain of the team? Is there no 
originality on the part of Members of the House or the Senate? 
Can you not do anything until you get your orders? [Applause 
and laughter on the Republican side.] 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. The gentleman need not be worried. He may yet 
go on this trip. The urgent deficiency bill only has become a 
law. There is ample time to make provision. 

In all seriousness, I agree with the gentleman from Illinois 
that Congress ought to provide the means to enable the Goy- 
ernment to be represented in a fitting manner at the formal 
opening of the canal, if there is to be such a formal opening; 
and that not only should this Government be represented, but 
foreign Governments should be represented as the guests of the 
Government of the United States. I think that before the ses- 
sion ends, or, if its work is not completed when it does end, 
then before the next session ends ample provision will be made 
for the legitimate expenses connected with the formal opening 
of the canal. It is undoubtedly one of the most remarkable 
achievements to the credit of any civilized nation, and it should 
be appropriately commemorated. But in arranging for its 
commemoration the plans should be along such lines as will 
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commend them to the common sense and patriotism of the 
people of the United States. [Applause.] i 

Mr. COOPER. Will the gentleman permit an interruption? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Yes. 

Mr. COOPER. The gentleman said a moment ago that he 
thought this would be attended to at this session or the next 
session. Does the “next session” mean the session which 
ordinarily would begin on the first Monday in December? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. No; I said in the event that Congress 
does not complete its work at this session, if for any untoward 
circumstances it should be necessary to convene in extra session 
in order to enact the appropriation bills, why, under those cir- 
cumstances—let no one think that I would hanker after an 
extra session. 

Mr. COOPER. Oh, no. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I have enough trouble and hard work in 
the regular session to satisfy even an unreasonable man, without 
looking for a repetition of the same conditions unnecessarily. 

Mr. COOPER. Of course, the gentleman does not hanker, nor 
does anyone else hanker, for an extra session; but the gentle- 
man said it would be attended to at this session or the next. 
Now, regularly the next session would not begin until the first 
Monday of next December. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. But irregularly it may. 

Mr. COOPER. So that if the gentleman means an extra ses- 
sion he ought to let us have warning now. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I am not in a position to speak about 
the prospects for an extra session. I do not try to anticipate the 
future. I am perfectly content if I can do those things that I 
am expected to do as a Member of this House, with the hope and 
the implicit confidence that things will always be for the best 
and for the speedy termination of our labors otherwise than by 
retirement. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. If there be no objection, the pro forma 
Serene will be considered as withdrawn, and the Clerk will 
read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Seales for customs service: The unexpended balances of the appro- 
priations heretofore made for construction and installation of special 
automatic and recording scales for weighing merchandise, etc., in con- 
nection with imports at the various ports of entry under direction of the 
Secretary of the Treasury, are continued and made available for ex- 
penditure during the fiscal year 1916, 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the para- 
graph. The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Bortanp] during 
the afternoon has announced a great increase in export trade for 
December and January, and this has been heralded as an indica- 
tion of a general revival of business in the United States. No 
one has been discovered sufficiently optimistic to prophesy any- 
thing other than a deficit in the national finances during the 
coming fiscal year. The gentleman from New York, chairman of 
the Committee on Appropriations, who is probably as well in- 
formed as anybody on this subject, very frankly stated during 
the debate on this bill that in his judgment there would be an 
inevitable deficit during the coming fiscal year variously esti- 
mated from $20,000,000 to $100,000,000. 

The prevalence of the horrible war in Europe is proving a 
great political asset for the Democratic Party. The exports 
which are abnormal by reason of the large demands for Ameri- 
can munitions of war and American foodstuffs give an oppor- 
tunity to claim a great revival of trade. The war in Europe has 
been capitalized as an excuse for giving us a war tax in time 
of peace, and I have wondered if the present war in Europe 
should suddenly terminate whether the perpetual conflict which 
can always be depended upon over the Mexican border would 
be a sufficient political asset to justify the continuation of the 
war tax in the United States indefinitely. 

But before we leave this part of the bill which has to do with 
the collection of the customs revenue I would like to ask the 
gentleman from New York whether the requirements of what is 
known as the Smith amendment have been observed by the 
administration—which requires the Executive and Secretary of 
the Treasury, when estimates are sent to Congress and it is 
discovered that the anticipated expenditures are in excess of 
the anticipated revenues, to make recommendations as to how 
the estimates may be reduced? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I did not quite catch the gentleman’s 
question. 

Mr. MARTIN. Whether the requirements of the Smith 
amendment as to an agreement between the anticipated ex- 
penses of the Government and the anticipated revenues are be- 
ing observed by the Executive and the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury in their information to Congress upon financial legislation. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I imagine so. The Smith amendment 
provided that whenever the estimates for expenditures for the 
ensuing fiscal year were in excess of the estimated revenues 


the Secretary of the Treasury should transmit a statement of 
the estimated receipts or revenues and the estimated expendi- 
tures to the President, and the President should transmit them 
to Congress, informing them or advising them as to how the 
estimates could be best reduced without impairing the public 
service, or, in the event in his opinion that they could not be 
reduced, of methods to be resorted to in order to obtain addi- 
tional revenue necessary to meet the proposed expenditures, 

Mr. MARTIN. Has any information of that sort been sup- 
plied to Congress during the present administration? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. When the estimates of expenditures 
were transmitted to Congress at the beginning of the session 
my recollection is, from an examination of the report of the 
Secretary of the Treasury, that it showed an apparent surplus 
in the next fiscal year. 

I might suggest to the gentleman that a very bad example 
was set by the Taft administration during which the law was 
enacted. One year the estimated expenditures, as transmitted 
to Congress, would have been far in excess of the estimated 
revenues, and so the estimated expenditures were ruthlessly 
cut down to bring them within the estimated revenues. That 
was discovered in a peculiar way. The law requires that the 
estimates be transmitted in the regular Book of Estimates and 
prohibits the transmittal of supplemental estimates except for 
service or services that have been authorized by legislation 
subsequent to the transmission of the estimates, or because of 
the happening of some extraordinary event that could not have 
been anticipated when the estimates were transmitted. When- 
ever supplemental estimates are transmitted the law requires 
these estimates to be accompanied by a detailed statement of 
the reasons why they were not transmitted in the regular 
Book of Estimates. 

Secretary of the Navy Meyer, in a supplemental estimate to 
the Congress, estimated $1,000,000 for the building of high- 
power radio stations, and then, in compliance with the law, 
requiring him to state why it had not been put in the regular 
Book of Estimates, giving the reasons embodied within the 
provision controlling the supplemental estimate, was this state- 
ment, and this statement only: 

This amount was not included in the regular Book of Estimates 
because of the desire to keep the estimates as low as possible. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from South 
Dakota has expired, 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Chairman, I ask that the gentle- 
man’s time be extended five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. Chairman, my question to the gentleman 
from New York is a simple one, and that is whether the adminis- 
tration has made any suggestion to Congress as to meeting the 
discrepancy between the anticipated revenues and the antici- 
pated expenditures, as required by the Smith amendment? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. The law requires the. President to do 
certain things—— 

Mr. MARTIN. I know what the law requires. I am asking 
for the facts. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. The Secretary of the Treasury trans- 
mitted the estimates in December, and by eliminating the sup- 
posed expenditure to meet the sinking-fund requirements the 
surplus was about $15,000,000, and under those circumstances 
no obligation rested upon him to transmit the estimates for ex- 
penditures or receipts to the President. 

Mr. MARTIN. Iam bound to say that I think the gentleman 
from New York is lacking in his usual frankness and his usual 
freedom in imparting information to this committee. The ques- 
tion I asked was a simple one, and it has not been answered. I 
understand from other sources that during the Taft adminis- 
tration and after the passage of the Smith amendment an effort 
was made to comply with the provisions of the amendment. 
Whenever in any particular year the anticipated expenditures 
exceeded the anticipated revenues the various departments were 
required by the President to revise their estimates and to con- 
form to the requirements of the law, so that there would be no 
need of any estimates in excess of the anticipated revenues. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. The law did not require what the gen- 
tleman says was done, and it was drafted to prevent that being 
done. 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. Chairman, the law is very plain. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. It placed the reduction of expenditures 
in the departments so as to place the responsibility for ex- 
penditures in excess upon the Congress. What the law con- 
templated was this: That after the administration had deter- 
mined how much it was believed was required for the conduct 
of the public service, if those estimates exceeded the esti- 
mated receipts or revenues, they should be transmitted without 
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being cut, with the President’s opinion as to how they could 
be cut without impairing the public service or, if in his opinion 
that amount of money was required, what additional revenue 
should be raised. 

What was done in the Taft administration was this: It 
was found that the sums believed to be essential for the con- 
duet of the publie service were in excess of the publie revenues. 
Instead of complying with the law they eliminated items from 
the estimated expenditures and transmitted to the Congress 
estimates that they knew were insufficient and inadequate for 
the conduct of the public service, in order to avoid appearing 
before the country as asking for money for expenditures in ex- 
eess of the anticipated revenues of the Government. 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. Chairman, the provisions of the law, I 
think, are quite plain, and I shall print the Smith amendment 
in connection with my remarks. What I desire to say is that 
while under the Taft administration some executive effort was 
made each year to compel the different departments to keep 
their estimates within the anticipated revenues that were to 
come during the fiscal year, apparently no effort is being made 
on the part of the present administration to furnish any in- 
formation to the Congress as to the anticipated revenues or to 
make any comparison between the anticipated revenues and 
the anticipated expenses, and as a result we have been furnished 
during no year of the present administration with any informa- 
tion on the subject. I see the Chairman of the committee is 
raising his gavel, and inasmuch as I have been very liberal in 
yielding to the chairman of the Committee on Appropriations, 
T ask unanimous consent to proceed for three minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from South Dakota asks 
unanimous consent to proceed for three minutes more. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. j 

Mr. MARTIN. I have made this reference to be considered 
in connection with the recommendation of the gentleman from 
New York, the chairman of this committee, which he made in 
the House in his opening speech under the general: debate on 
this bill, when he stated that in his opinion the way to produce 
harmony between the receipts and expenditures, and to hold 
unnecessary expenditures down, was to place greater power in 
the hands of the executive departments of the Government and 
remove from individual Members of this House the power of 
individual initiative regarding appropriations. I think these 
instances I have cited very clearly illustrate that that is not 
the way to curtail expenditures in the administration of the 
Government. Invariably we obtain in the recommendations 
of the Executive and the executive departments requests for 
much larger appropriations than the anticipated revenues, un- 
less they are admonished to keep the estimates down. The 
chairman of this committee, in his opening statement to the 
Committee of the Whole at the beginning of the consideration 
of this bill, stated that in four years the estimates of the 
Treasury officials sent to the Committee on Appropriations for 
the purpose of the sundry civil appropriation bill were in the 
aggregate $97,000,000 more than the amounts actually recom- 
mended by the committee. It is not to the executive depart- 
ments, nor to the recommendation of the executive departments, 
that we can look with any hope of curtailments or economy of 
appropriations. 

The Constitution has placed responsibility for appropria- 
tions and of initiating revenue measures upon the House of 
Representatives, and the experience and the history of all 
Governments has been that the further you get away from 
the power that spends the money in determining what the 
expenditures are to be, and the closer you get to the people 
through their short-term representatives, the nearer you get to 
economy in the financial administration of the Government. 
I am one of those who believe that the Congress of the United 
States, and particularly the House of Representatives, must 
face responsibility for appropriations and responsibility of mak- 
ing the two ends meet between the revenues that are to be 
provided and the ways and means and the expenditures that 
are to be made by the various appropriation committees. The 
firmer we lay that responsibility upon the combined membership 
of the House, and the sooner we cease to shift the responsibility 
upon any other branch of the Government, the sooner we will 
arrive at an economic administration of our affairs. I think 
that the practice of the present administration is absolutely 
making no effort to consider the relation between expenditures 
and receipts for any given year, asking for large expenditures 
without any suggestion of where the money is going to come 
from to meet them, is a practice that if followed by a private 
individual or a corporation would lead to inevitable bankruptcy, 
and we ought to insist upon the enforcement of this amendment 
in the estimates that come from the administrative departments. 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from South 
Dakota has expired. 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp by inserting the Smith amend- 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from South Dakota asks 
unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp, Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The amendment is as follows: 


ESTIMATED EXPENDITURES, PRESIDENT TO CONSIDER RELATION OF, TQ 
REVENUES, 


various branches of the Government it 
of the Treasury to estimate as 
the Government for the ensuin 
the estimates for appropri uoan, including the - 
con 


said estimates to the ergo apd the end that he may, i 
C information of the state of the Union and in recomm 
to their consideration such measures as he may judge necessary. 
vise the Congress how in his ju ent the estimated appropriations 
could with least injury to the public service be reduced so as to bring 
the appropriations within the estimated revenues, or, if such reduc- 
tion be not in his judgment practicable without undue injury to the 
Eau” SS" e eae at , 280, 
Stat. I., vol. 35, p. 1027, sec. 7.) i acs 3 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Chairman, I am familiar with the 
history of the so-called Smith amendment. It was designed to 
accomplish a beneficial purpose. In 1906 Congress enacted sec- 
tion 4 of the sundry civil act, which required that all estimates 
for annual services should be furnished to the Secretary of the 
Treasury for inclusion in the Book of Estimates, and prohibit- 
ing special additional estimates except to carry out laws subse- 
quently enacted or when deemed imperatively necessary for 
the public service by the department in which they shall origi- 
nate, in which case such special or additional estimate was to 
be accompanied by a full statement of its imperative necessity, 
and so forth. Estimates had been juggled and shifted and sent in 
such a haphazard manner to Congress that there was no system 
or logic in the manner in which the public business was transacted. 
After the enactment of this law it was believed to be desirable 
to try and fix some greater responsibility upon the executive 
for the submission of estimates. Estimates were being sent to - 
Congress for the appropriation of public funds without any 
regard whatever to the anticipated revenues of the Government 
during the fiscal year for which these expenditures were to be 
made, and it was then that the so-called Smith amendment was 
adopted. I shall not repeat it, as the gentleman from South 
Dakota will have it printed in his remarks. The purpose of 
that amendment was to have the executive departments of the 
Government prepare the estimates of the public moneys believed 
to be essential for the proper conduct of the public service. It 
would make little difference whether the revenues were to be 
in excess of the proposed expenditures or to be less than the 
proposed expenditures. What Congress was entitled to know 
was what the executive departments believed was necessary 
from the standpoint of the executive to conduct the public 
service. 

It provided that if the estimated expenditures were in excess 
of the estimated revenues that the President should transmit 
both to Congress and inform Congress where the expenditures 
eould be reduced “ with the least injury to the public service,” 
and if in his opinion they could not be reduced so as to bring 
them within the estimated revenues, that he should recommend 
to Congress such measures as in his judgment were necessary 
to cover the deficiency. That was to obtain, first, the estimates 
of the department as to how much was necessary to conduct the 
Government, and, secondly, the opinion of the President as to 
any manner in which those estimates could be reduced without 
impairing the publie service; or if he did not believe they could 
be reduced, what measures should be adopted to obtain the rev- 
enue, Now, the whole purpose of that law was frustrated by the 
policy which was adopted. Immediately after its enactment the 
estimates of expenditures were prepared by the departments, 
and when it was ascertained they were likely to be in excess of 
the anticipated revenues, directions were issued to make cuts of 
eertain amounts, and the estimates were submitted within the 
anticipated revenues. Thereafter, in the investigations which 
were conducted by Congress, it developed that a number of offi- 
cials called upon to explain their estimates would make state- 
ments of this tenor; that in their opinion the amount requested 
would not be sufficient to properly maintain the public service; 
that they had prepared the estimates in a larger sum; that they 
had been directed to reduce it; that they had protested that it 
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was impossible to conduct the public service within that sum, 


but still had to submit such an estimate. That happened, for 
instance, in connection with items for pay of the Army where, 
regardless of the amount of money reported by Congress, a de- 
ficiency which is recognized within the law can be incurred for 
the pay of the Army up to authorized enlistment—— 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I ask for a minute or two more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from New York? [After a pause] The Chair hears 
none. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. It is true in connection with the esti- 
mates for the transportation of the Army where the War De- 
partment is authorized to ‘incur obligations for the transporta- 
tion of troops regardless of the appropriation that is made. 
It was true in regard to a number of other services where the 
law authorizes the services to be conducted regardless of 
whether the appropriation is sufficient—obligations that are 
binding upon the Government and which are allowed to be in- 
curred. Then, there were these additional instances to which 
I have already referred, one where the Secretary of the Navy 
submitted a supplemental estimate of $1,000,000 for a high- 
power radio station and gave as ‘his explanation, within the 
law requiring that an additional estimate be accompanied by a 
full statement of its imperative necessity and reasons for its 
omission in the annual estimates, that this estimate was not 
‘included in the regular Navy estimates because it was desired 
to keep the estimates as low as possible, which was a gross and 
flagrant violation of the law. What was done about it? I-took 
the item out of the naval appropriation bill on a point of order, 
because of its being a gross violation of the law. The appro- 
priation recommended was, I think, $400,000 of the million 
dollars, but it was put back in another body in a Republican 
House which tumbled over itself in ratifying such a flagrant 
violation of the law. ‘Now, that has not been done by this ad- 
ministration. Whether there will be a deficit or a surplus, this 
administration has submitted the estimates believed to be re- 
quired to conduct the public service. The Secretary of the 
Treasury at the opening of Congress, in his report to Congress, 
shows an apparent surplus of $15,000,000, so the Smith amend- 
ment did not operate as to requiring the President to make rec- 
ommendations such as otherwise would have been required. 

Mr. GILLETT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Les. 

Mr, GILLETT. The gentleman says this administration was 
not affected by the Smith amendment. Does the gentleman 
think that it is fair to make up estimates as this administra- 
tion did? In the Post Office estimates, where there was esti- 
mated a reduction of $20,000,000 in the hope that they will adopt 
a recommendation contrary to existing law, which anyone who 
has been in Congress would know there is no chance of being 
adopted. Does the gentleman think that is a fair way to make 
up estimates? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I do not know that I should char- 

acterize recommendations of the departments as fair or unfair. 
The Postmaster General’s estimates for the Postal Service for 
the next fiscal year aggregate, I think, $297,000,000, condi- 
tioned upon the enactment of certain legislation. His estimated 
revenues, if I recall them correctly, were $327,000,000, and the 
Secretary of the Treasury in his annual repor:, in reviewing 
the estimates of expenditures and anticipated revenues, called 
attention to the fact that the estimates of the Postmaster 
Ceneral are contingent upon certain legislation being enacted 
by Congress, and if it were not enacted that the service would 
absorb all the anticipated revenues, so that this apparent sur- 
plus in the postal receipts was not used to avoid the operation 
of the Smith amendment. 
Mr. GILLETT. Well, in the Book of Estimates the esti- 
mate for the Post Office appropriation bill was $297,000,000, 
whereas in compliance with the existing law it ought to have 
been $320,000,000, or a difference of $23,000,000. That is the 
way of making an apparent surplus in a case where ‘there is 
really a deficit. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. He did not do that because the postal 
estimates in certain respects are eliminated, while if Congress 
had complied with the recommendation of the Postmaster 
General and the legislation had been enacted and there had 
been no falling off of postal revenues, there would have been a 
surplus of over $20,000,000, while, as pointed out by the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, if this legislation was not enacted 
the conduct of the department would absorb this reyenue and 
no advantage was taken of that in compiling the fiscal state- 
ment. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last two words. The gentleman from New York is a very 


adroit debater and a very faithful apologist for this administra- 
tion. The gentleman from New York says the last Republican 
administration did not comply with the provisions of the 
Smith amendment. He criticizes that administration because 
there was some supplemental estimates made, he says, without 
the proper legal explanation. As a matter of fact, all of these 
original and supplemental estimates were not only within the 
estimated revenues but within what developed to be the actual 
revenues. The real important and outstanding fact with re- 
gard to these matters of comparison between the then Re- 
publican administration and this Democratic administration is 
this: That the Taft administration, both in its estimates and 
in its expenditures, kept within the public revenues, and this 
administration, whatever may be said of its original estimates, 
both of expenditures and of receipts, clearly as to its actual 
expenditures, will far exceed the actual receipts all the way 
from $30,000,000 to $100,000,000, as our friend from New York 
has informed us. Now, that is the real important, outstanding 
‘fact, that the Taft administration in estimates and expendi- 
tures kept within the revenues and left a balance in the Treas- 
ury; that this administration, whatever may have been the fact 
as to its first estimates, will in its expenditures compel the 
American people to go down in their pockets for an additional 
sum over the ordinary revenues of anywhere from $30,000,000 
to $100,000,000. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Wyoming yield 
to the gentleman from New York? 

Mr. MONDELL. I do. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. That administration issued about $30,- 
000,000 of Panama Canal bonds. This administration has not 
issued any bonds whatever. 

Mr. MONDELL. The Taft administration expended, as I 
recall it, in the neighborhood of $150,000,000 for the building of 
the Panama Canal for which no bonds were issued. 
we GILLETT. It was more than that. It was over $200,- 

Mr. MONDELL. Over 5200, 000, 000, the gentleman from 
Massachusetts says, for which no bonds were issued. This ad- 
ministration will issue more bonds based on the Panama Canal 
than it has spent on the Panama Canal. That is the difference. 
That administration took $200,000,000 out of the current reve- 


| nues for the canal; the present administration not only will 


issue bonds enough to pay all that has been expended on the 
canal during the administration, but probably a sum greatly in 
excess of that, and I am sure that my friend from New York 
[Mr. FITZGERALD] will not disagree with me in regard to that. 
In fact, I think he realizes that the bond issue will come quite 
soon. The gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Gurrrri said 
the other day it would come in July. 

Mr. GILLETT. The ist of June. 

Mr. MONDELL. The gentleman from Massachusetts says 
the ist of June. I agree with him. I had understood him to 
Say about July. Before the 1st of June the administration will 
proceed to issue Panama Canal bonds probably far in excess 
in the amount of all the moneys that have been expended under 
this administration for the construction of the canal, while the 
last Republican administration spent something like $200,000,000 
out of current funds which were never reimbursed by the sale 
of bonds. 

The gentleman from New York [Mr. FITZGERALD] suggests 
that the administration did keep within the provisions of the 
Smith amendment in its original estimates. Well, that is a 
question. It depends upon how accurate their estimates of 
revenue were. Time is developing the fact that those estimates 
of revenue were too high. But almost immediately after the 
presentation of the regular estimates supplemental estimates 
began to pour into Congress for millions; and I hope the gen- 
tleman from New York will correct me if I am in error in say- 
ing that supplemental estimates up to this time have amounted 
to over $20,000,000. My recollection is that they were nearer 
$22,000,000 than $20,000,000. Now, that is in addition to what 
is in effect. a supplemental estimate on the Post Office bill of over 
$22,000,000. Although it was not made as a supplemental esti- 
mate, it was added by the committee, so that the administration, 
in order to seem to keep within the provisions of the Smith 
amendment requiring that estimates shall be kept within the 
anticipated revenues, failed to estimate for the needs of the 
Government, as they must have been understood by the admin- 
istration at the time, by over $42,000,000. And had the admin- 
istration made the estimates in the amount that the members 
of the administration must have known were necessary, the 
total of estimates would have been far in excess—millions in 
excess—of the wildest guesses of anticipated revenue. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Wyoming 
has expired. Without objection, the pro forma amendment will 
be withdrawn, and the Clerk will read. 

Mr. GILLETT. Mr. Chairman, on reflection I think the 
gentleman from Wyoming was nearer right than I was when he 
said that it was $150,000,000 that was spent out of current 
revenues in the Taft administration in constructing the Pan- 
ama Canal. As I remember, up to date $214,000,000 has been 
spent out of the current revenues for building the canal and 
about $150,000,000 has been spent from the proceeds of bonds, 
but I forgot for a moment that the $214,000,000 was not all 
spent during the Taft administration. Some of it was spent 
during the Roosevelt administration. So I think the gentleman 
was about right in his original statement. It occurs to me, 
however, in that connection to say a word in regard to the 
statement of the gentleman from South Dakota [Mr. Martin] 
about the relative economy of Congress and the executive. I 
am inclined to disagree with the gentleman and to think that 
the executive, despite the fact that that is the department of 
the Government that spends the money, is apt to be more 
economical than the department that appropriates the money, 
because that is the single head. The executive has responsi- 
bility, whereas we here, four hundred and thirty-odd men, have, 
no one of us, any great sense of responsibility. It is divided 
up into 480 parts, and therefore whatever anyone wants he is 
apt to think will be divided among all and he will get what 
he can and trust that the others will bear the responsibility. 

Mr. MARTIN. The comparison, of course, is not between the 
Congress and the President, the single Executive, but between 
the Congress and the executive departments of the Government. 
My suggestion was that Congress has held down the estimates 
made by the executive departments, and our appropriations are 
always under those estimated by the departments. 

Mr. GILLETT. I think the gentleman is mistaken. I think 
the appropriations generally run higher than the estimates. 
For instance, in the appropriation bills that have passed the 
House so far, the original estimates which were sent in by the 
departments were $20,000,000 less than the appropriations that 
passed the House, and at the same time I recognize that sup- 
plemental estimates were sent in by the administration, which 
I presume would just about even up. 

Mr. MARTIN. You have already reminded the committee 
that those original estimates for the Post Office Department 
were some $23,000,000. Does not the experience of the gentle- 
man, taking one year with another, show that the appropriations 
for the running of the Government fall considerably below the 
estimates requested by the executive departments? 

Mr. GILLETT. I have not looked it up, but my offhand 
guess would be that it is the other way, because the gentleman 
must recollect there is another body to be reckoned with besides 
this body. 

Mr. FOSTER. The appropriations reported in this bill are 
$9,000,000 less than the estimates. 

Mr. GILLETT. But the Appropriations Committee always 
report less than the estimates. There is no doubt that the 
Appropriations Committee are more economical than the execu- 
tive, invariably; but the bill is always swollen after it leaves 
the Appropriations Committee. It is increased first always in 
the House, and then it is always increased again in the Senate. 
We do not know what this bill will be when it is passed. 

Mr. FOSTER. Is it not usually the case that the estimates 
are more than the appropriations as finally made. 

Mr. GILLETT. I am not sure. As I say, my recollection 
would be the other way. 

Mr. FOSTER. I think the gentleman is in error about that. 

Mr. GILLETT. Very likely. I have never looked it up. 

Mr. MONDELL. Is not this the fact, that the appropriations 
for running the departments of the Government are ordinarily 
considerably lower than the estimates? 

Mr. GILLETT. Does the gentleman mean the departments 
here in Washington? 

Mr. MONDELL. The departments generally; that is, the 
regularly established operations of the Government. For those 
purposes the appropriations are always less than the estimates; 
but if the appropriations are higher than the estimates, it is be- 
cause we have added a lot of construction items, a lot of new 
activities, as we have added in one place in this bill a provision 
for increased activities of the Coast Guard, and as we will add 
in certain bills large sums for the acquirement of a park here in 
Washington, for the erection of a building somewhere, and for 
purposes of that kind. 

Mr. GILLETT. I think that is very apt to be true. We are 
looking ont for our different districts, 

Mr. MONDELL. But I think the gentleman from South Da- 
kota [Mr. Manrix] is still correct in his statement that with 


regard to those matters on which the departments estimate the 
appropriations are generally lower than the estimates. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. MARTIN. I ask unanimous consent that the gentleman 
be allowed five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from South Dakota asks 
unanimous consent that the time be extended five minutes, Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FOSTER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GILLETT. Certainly. 

Mr. FOSTER. On this bill which is now under considera- 
tion, and the three previous ones that have been passed for the 
previous three years, the appropriations are $60,000,000 less 
than the estimates. 

Mr. GILLETT. As the bills finally became laws? 

Mr. FOSTER. As the bills finally became laws. That is, 
counting this one, which has not yet become a law. 

Mr. GILLETT. It is not fair to consider this with the 
others, because we do not know what the total of this one 
will be. 

Mr. FOSTER. I realize that. 

Mr. GILLETT. How much were the others? 

Mr. FOSTER. I think something like $40,000,000 or $50,- 
000,000 less than the estimates, 

Mr. GILLETT. It is quite possible that I may be mistaken 
in my judgment. I have never looked it up, but I had the im- 
pression, which I have stated, from the general course of busi- 
ness. 

Mr. MARTIN. Does not the gentleman recall that in 
the opening statement of the chairman of the Committee 
on Appropriations in general debate he called our attention to 
the fact that during the last four years the estimates from the 
department for the running expenses of the Government for 
this sundry civil bill were some $97,000,000 more than was 
actually appropriated. 

Mr. GILLETT. I questioned whether he was not mistaken 
in that statement; but-I will agree to what the gentleman from 
Wyoming [Mr. Monperi] says, that it is largely in the addi- 
tional items that are put on that we make the increases, In 
other words, it is on the matters that affect us personally and 
politically in our districts that we keep adding; and that is 
the reason, of course, as I intimated originally, that I think 
Congress is not to be trusted in the matter of economy, because 
we can not resist the pressure that is brought upon us individu- 
— to vote for something which our constituents at home 

re. 

The CHAIRMAN. If there be no objection, the pro forma 
amendment will be withdrawn, and the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE. 

For pay, allowance, and commutation of quarters for commissioned 
medical officers and pharmacists, $695,000. s 

Mr. DUPRÉ. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. I regret very much that the distinguished clerk of the 
Committee on Appropriations is not permitted to speak on the 
fioor, because I feel sure that I could get from him the informa- 
tion that I am seeking, and at this moment I do not see the 
chairman of the committee. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I am right on the job. 

Mr. DUPRÉ. The gentleman will doubtless confer with the 
clerk of the committee, and therefore will be able to give me 
the information. I should like to know how far short is this 
appropriation of $695,000 as compared with existing law? My 
understanding is that for the current year there was $679,000 
appropriated and then $50,000 additional, which would make 
$729,000 as against $695,000. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Oh, no. 


was $679,858. 
In addition to that there was $50,000, was 


Last year the appropriation 


Mr. DUPRE. 
there not? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Oh, no. This is $15,142 more than was 
appropriated for the current year. 

Mr. DUPRE. This appropriation does not cover a recom- 
mendation of $50,000 for additional assistant surgeons in the 
Public Health Service? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. No; it does not. It does not cover 
$50,000 for additional employees. 

Mr. DUPRÉ. Those additional employees were covered by 
the present law, were they not? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. This appropriation covers the employees 
provided at present. The Public Health Service asked $50,000 
to increase over the existing force the force of commissioned 
and medical officers and pharmacists. 
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Mr. DUPRE. Why did not the committee see fit to grant 


this request? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Because of the extraordinary growth of 
this service within the past few years. 

Mr. DUPRÉ. All the more reason why the appropriation 
should be granted, apparently, if there has been such an extraor- 
dinary growth. 

Mr, FITZGERALD, In 1912 the total appropriation for the 
Public Health Service was $1,589,100. In this bill the total car- 
ried for the Public Health Service is $2,868,106, or $1,300,000 
more than the service had three years ago. That is nearly 100 
per cent increase, and the committee thought that this service 
had been growing about as rapidly as could be justified; and, as 
increases were made in other respects for the service, we 
thought we could not very well justify the increase of $50,000 
which was asked for this purpose. 

Mr. DUPRE. Was not a request made for 20 additional sur- 
geons? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I think there was something like that. 
The request was made to appropriate under this item $50,000 
more than is carried here. 

Mr. DUPRÉ. I would like to be sure on this point. Did not 
the bill last year provide $50,000 for additional surgeons, and is 
it not refused in this bill? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. In 1914 the appropriation under this 
item was $547,640. There was an additional $50,000 for some 
employees not then added. In the bill for the current year 
these two items were consolidated, which made that item 
$597,000, and, in addition, $82,000 more was appropriated. Now, 
in the pending bill $15,000 is added to the amount carried in the 
current law, so that this appropriation is about $100,000 in ex- 
cess of the appropriation two years ago, when the $50,000 in- 
crease was first granted. 

Mr. DUPRE. How much is the appropriation in excess of 
the current year? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Fifteen thousand dollars. It carries ad- 
ditional employees that the $50,000 enabled the service to obtain, 
and provided an additional amount required because of the in- 
crease of compensation from longevity and the pay of some 
officers absent on leave on certain service, and who returned to 
the pay roll of the Public Health Service. 

Mr. DUPRE. I represent a city which has been greatly 
helped and benefited in several great crises by this govern- 
mental agency, and I think it is a poor place to economize in 
the Public Health Service. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. . This is not economizing; it is increas- 
ing the appropriations. The appropriations in which the sery- 
ices were carried are very materially increased. 

Mr. DUPRE. The gentleman has denied the request of the 
Surgeon General, 

Mr. FITZGERALD. If we granted all the requests of the 
Surgeon General, the service would grow at such leaps and 
bounds that Congress would repudiate the Committee on Ap- 
propriations. We have been more than liberal to the Public 
Health Service. 

Mr. DUPRE. Mr. Chairman, I do not care to bring about a 
repetition of the unfortunate discussion that occurred on the 
floor some weeks ago in regard to the Public Health Service. 
For my part, I think it covers some of the unworthiest pages 
of the Record. I do not care to go into that again, but I want 
to find out why the gentleman was denying a reasonable request 
that additional surgeons be given to this department to do its 
work effectively. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. For the current year the total appro- 
priations for this service are $2,779,000, and that includes 
$220,000 in the deficiency. The Surgeon General asked for 
$2,999,000, an increase of $220,000, and the bill carries $2,868,- 
000. The committee has done very fairly by the service, and 
in the last three years, to my knowledge, more has been done 
for that service with my aid and cooperation than any other 
governmental service we have had. We have enlarged the 
force, given money for special work, given money to enable 
them to do things that were beneficial and to advance the pub- 
lic health of the country, and we have been publicly thanked 
by the Surgeon General of the service for our generous co- 
operation, 

Mr. DUPRÉ. The gentleman will never aid a better cause, 
but I wanted to know if there was anything in here to justify 
the employment of 20 additional surgeons. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. * No; there is not. 

Mr. DUPRE. Did the committee think it was unnecessary, 
notwithstanding the statement of the Surgeon General? 


Mr. FITZGERALD. Yes; the committee thought he was 
making a request that could not be complied with under exist- 


ing conditions, 


Mr. DUPRÉ. Mr. Chairman, I withdraw the pro forma 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For purve 
mas tod? 84570 ne depot, purchase of medical, surgical, and hospital 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. ‘The gentleman from Louisiana [Mr, Dupré] com- 
plains because the committee did not allow the entire estimates 
made for the Public Health Service. The gentleman is a mem- 
ber of the majority party. The gentleman, in the main, is in 
harmony with the policy of his party. The gentleman, except 
for the item of sugar, believes in the principles of the Under- 
wood tariff bill. I think, except for the item of sugar, he has 
supported his party in the policy that is so reducing the 
revenues of the Government that we can not increase or enlarge 
these various public services under this administration. 

Now, I believe that the committee has fairly well taken care 
of the Public Health Service. I do not believe that the public 
health will particularly suffer under these appropriations. I 
think that the present activities of the service as they have 
been going on in the past will be reasonably cared for under 
the appropriations that have been made. 

But the gentleman from Louisiana must understand that we 
can not enlarge, increase, extend, amplify, or improve the 
public service under Democratic administration. It can not be 
done. We have not the money. Even with war revenue taxes 
in time of profound unruffled peace, with income taxes, with the 
coming bond issue, with all these extraordinary methods of 
raising revenue, you can not do anything more than in a 
niggardly way take care of the service as we find it. That is 
all you can even hope to do under this Democratic administra- 
tion. That is what we have tried to do. We have tried to 
avoid the actual starving of any service, but some of them will 
look a little thin and emaciated at the end of the year. How 
much better does the gentleman think we can do under the 
policy of this party that produces the situation in the Treasury 
now presented to us? [Applause on the Republican side.] 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For maintenance of marine hospitals, including subsistence and all 
other necessary miscellaneous expenses which are not included under 
special heads, $250, 000 : Provided, That there may be admitted into said 


hospitals for study persons with infectious or other diseases affecting 
the pn health, and not to exceed 10 cases in any one hospital at one 


Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. Under this authorization to admit into the marine hos- 
pitals for study persons infected with disease, does the gentle- 
man know how many people have been admitted for study in 
any fiscal year? 

Mr. FITZGERALD, My recollection is that there were as 
many as 80 persons in one year. This is practically permanent 
law, but it has been carried from year to year-so as to obtain 


‘a statement relative to it. 


Mr, MANN. We allow persons not connected with the marine 
service to be admitted into the marine hospitals, I suppose, for 
the study of disease. I thought possibly the gentleman might 
have the information of the number that had been admitted. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Chairman, I think the statement was 
made either this year or last year that they had in the neighbor- 
hood of eighty-odd; that they were taking these persons in the 
various stations. I can not now put my hand upon the number. 

Mr. MANN. Very well. Mr. Chairman, I withdraw the pro 
forma amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

In all, $1,958,106, which shall include the amount necessary for the 
medical "inspection of aliens, as required by section 17 of the act ap- 
proved February 20, 1907. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. Does the gentleman know from the hearings how much 
of this $1,948,106 is necessary for the medical inspection of 
aliens? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. They formerly had an appropriation of 
about $100,000 for the inspection of aliens, and it is now done 
by the officers of the Public Health Service. 

Mr. MANN. I understand; but I think the requirements 
have been considerably increased. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. There is no separate appropriation. 
They are paid out of the appropriations for commissioned officers 
and the like. 

Mr. MANN. It would be interesting to know how much is 
expended for the inspection of aliens coming into the country. 
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Mr. FITZGERALD. We had statements showing the number 
of surgeons on duty in connection with the immigration work. 
Several years ago when the force was increased it was provided 
that certain of the assistants should be specially qualified for 
the work of examining the mental defectives. It was claimed 
then that the ordinary surgeon did not have that special train- 
ing and qualification that would enable him to detect the men- 
tally defective, and for several years new employees were re- 
quired to be specially qualified for the work. In one of these 
hearings the committee had a statement of the number of 
surgeons that were employed on the immigration work ex- 
elusively, but I do not have it at hand. However, my recol- 
lection is that, outside of a place like New York and other ports 
where immigrants come in in very large numbers, the surgeon 
who is doing other work also makes the necessary medical 
examination of the immigrants, so that in some places they are 
not detailed exclusively for immigration work. 

Mr. MANN. Does the estimate this year show the number of 
acting commissioned surgeons and other employees of the 
service? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Yes. I think I have all of that informa- 
tion. The number of acting assistant surgeons is 230. The 
acting assistant surgeons are the men who were taken over at 
the time the work of certain States was transferred to the Fed- 
eral Government. In a great many instances we took over the 
physicians who were employed in that work. 

Mr. MANN. But there certainly can not be over 200 acting 
assistant surgeons, surely, who are giving all of their time to 
the work? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Some of them are paid very small sums. 
For instance, we have one who is paid $3,000. He is a very dis- 
tinguished surgeon in the South, and has charge of the quaran- 
tine station at one port. There are 7 at $2,400, 13 at $900, 1 at 
$1,780, 54 at $300, 1 at $270, a number at $240, $200, $180, $120, 
and $100. Some of them received a nominal compensation be- 
cause their services are not required for any great period of 
time. The $3,000 man is a leprosy expert. The services of 
some of them are not very extensive, and they run down to $100 
a year. Some of them are on a very low per diem, and are 
simply called upon as their services are required. 

Mr. MANN. How many commissioned medical officers out- 
side of the acting assistant surgeons are there now? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. In 1914 there were 161 surgeons, senior 
surgeons, passed assistants, and the like; and of pharmacists 
there were 45. The estimates for 1916 were for 202 commis- 
sioned officers and 47 pharmacists. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the pro forma amend- 
ment will be withdrawn, and the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Quarantine service: For maintenance and . expenses, exclusive 
of pay of officers and employees, of quarantine stations at Eastport and 


Portland, Me.; Providence, R. I.; Perth Amboy, N. J.; Delaware Break- 
Delaware 


water, Reedy Island, and the Bay and River; Alexandria, 
Va.; Cape Charles and supplemental station thereto; Cape Fear, New- 
bern, and Washington, N. C.; Georgetown, Charleston, aufort, and 


Port Royal, S. C.; Savannah; South Atlantic; Brunswick; Cumberland 
Sound; St. Johns River; Biscayne Bay; Key West; Boca Grande; 
Tampa Bay; Port Inglis; Cedar Key; tarasa; St. Georges Sound 
(Hast and West Pass) ; St. Joseph; St. Andrews and Pensacola, Fla. ; 
Mobile; New Orleans and supplemental stations thereto; Pascagoula ; 
Gulf; Gulfport, Galveston, Laredo, Eagle Pass, and El Paso, Tex.; San 
Diego, San Pedro and adjoining ports, Santa Barbara, San Francisco, 
Monterey, and Port Harford, Cal. ; Fort Bragg, Eureka, Columbia River, 
Florence, Newport, Coos Bay, and Gardner, Oreg.; Port Townsend and 
supplemental stations thereto; quarantine systems of Alaska, the 
Hawaiian Islands including the leprosy hospital, and Porto Rico; and 
including and not exceeding $500 for printing on account of the quaran- 
tine service at times when the exigencies of that service require imme- 
diate action, $155,000. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last word. 
I would like to inquire, if the gentleman happens to have the 
information, what is the necessity of maintaining a quarantine 
station at Alexandria, Va.? Is that quarantine against Members 
of Congress going South? Of course no vessel can go up there 
from the sea without passing quarantine somewhere else, I 
assume? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Oh, it is very necessary. It is estab- 
lished by law. I am not familiar with Alexandria, but from 
what I hear about it I have no doubt that it is necessary. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman from Wyoming [Mr. MONDELL] 
suggests that it is a port and that boats come in there. That 
is true of a great many places; but I should assume that a ves- 
sel with yellow fever on board could not get up to Alexandria. 

Mr. MONDELL. Why not? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. They quarantine against a lot of things. 

Mr. MANN. If they are permitted to go by the Capes with- 


out inspection, it would be very strange. These quarantine sta- 
tions are not scattered all over the United States where boats 
come in or where there are ports. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Vessels come and go from Alexandria. 


Mr. MANN. Certainly they come and go from Alexandria. 
They come and go from Chicago and South Chicago also, but 
we do not have quarantine stations there, and they come and 
go directly to and from foreign ports, too. 
evi SLAYDEN. How long has that been a quarantine sta- 

on 

Mr. MANN. That probably was created a quarantine station 
1 a hundred years ago, and they have not had time to cut 
t out. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Oh, the quarantine service was estab- 
lished in 1888, 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the pro forma amend- 
ment will be withdrawn and the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Prevention of epidemics: To enable the President, in case only of 
threatened or actual epidemic of cholera, typhus fever, yellow fever, 
smallpox, bubonic plague, Chinese plague or black death, or trachoma, 
to aid State and local boards, or otherwise, in his discretion, in pre- 
venting and suppressing the spread of the same, and in such emergency 
in the execution of siy quarantine laws which may be then in force, 
$500,000: Provided, That a detailed report of the expenditures herce- 
under shall annually hereafter be submitted to Congress. 

Mr. KAHN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. This appropriation is a very valuable one—— 

Mr. FITZGERALD. A very big one, the gentleman means. 

Mr. KAHN. It is a big one, and properly so. Heretofore 
when this item has been reached in this bill some captious 
eritie has generally risen on this floor and pointed out the fact 
that the State of California, which had a few cases of the 
bubonic plague nearly seven years ago, has benefited by the 
expenditure within its borders of a large percentage of this 
money. That was very true. The Federal Government between 
1908 and 1914 expended about a million and a quarter dollars 
in the State of California in exterminating rats and squirrels 
to prevent the spread of this plague. The citizens of San Fran- 
cisco expended out of moneys which they themselves contributed 
about $150,000. The State of California, I find, contributed 
something like $85,000. The city and county of San Francisco 
from its treasury contributed something like $60,000. The 
counties outside of San Francisco contributed something like 
$60,000, and the citizens of the State generally, especially those 
of the city and county of San Francisco, in making their habi- 
tations ratproof and in killing off the squirrels, expended sev- 
eral million dollars, according to the figures given me to-day by 
the officials of the Public Health Service. 

I merely cite these figures, and they were given me this very 
afternoon by the officer of that service, are approximate and 
show that California has done its share. Recently the plague 
broke out in New Orleans. The Public Health Service did a 
very valuable work in properly making a vigorous effort to 
stamp it out. The citizens of New Orleans and the State of 
Louisiana have come to the assistance of the Public Health 
Service and have contributed considerable money to stamp out 
this terrible disease. There is no doubt that the citizens of 
that State and that city were stimulated in their endeavors by 
the efforts that had been made by the citizens of California 
and of San Francisco in their efforts to save the rest of the 
Union from this dreaded disease. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KAHN. Yes; I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Have the cities of Los Angeles 
and San Diego been troubled with this disease? 

Mr. KAHN. Not within my knowledge. Of course, San Fran- 
cisco and Seattle, of all the ports on the Pacific coast, are pecul- 
iarly open to possible attacks of this disease, because vessels 
come from the Orient to those ports, and the disease is one that 
thrives and flourishes in the ports of the Orient. But, of course, 
the number of cases reported have been few and the occasions 
when they have occurred exceedingly rare. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Has it appeared in any of the 
Puget Sound cities. 

Mr. KAHN. Yes; the city of Seattle is contributing its share 
toward stamping it out, and the Federal Government is doing 
some work there. I understand that out of this appropriation 
of $500,000 about $310,000 are to be expended by the United 
States for the extermination and eradication of this plague in_ 
the State of Louisiana. It is money well expended. It pro- 
tects the other States of the Union from a possible invasion of 
that dread disease, and I sincerely hope that the critics of the 
State of California and the city of San Francisco will realize 
the fact that no section of the Union is immune; that the plague 
is apt to appear anywhere, and that the Government is justified 
in appropriating the necessary sums to stamp it out. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Chairman, I did not expect any- 
body from San Francisco would think my memory was so short 
that that statement could be made here on the floor in a sort 
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of boastful way that San Francisco and California were 
entitled to any particular credit for what it had done in the 
cooperation with the Public Health Service to eliminate bubonic 
plague. I had a very vivid recollection that the threat to stop 
all the work of the public service and quarantine the State of 
California about the time the World’s Fair would open, finally 
had the effect of making the people of that State wake up to a 
realization that some responsibility evolved upon them to help 
eliminate that plague. I recall that the governor of the State 
of California vetoed a bill passed by the legislature that was 
designed to enable the State to do some little part in the work 
of eradicating the bubonic plague. However much I was sur- 
prised to hear the gentleman speak in a congratulatory tone 
about the work of California, I must confess it was with the 
utmost amazement I heard him, without the shadow of a smile, 
express the opinion that it was owing to the good example of 
the city of San Francisco and the State of California that 
induced the people of New Orleans to do anything in coopera- 
tion with the Public Health Service to eliminate the bubonic 
plague from that city. 

Mr. KAHN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. If the people of New Orleans had fol- 
lowed the example of the people of San Francisco and Cali- 
` fornia, they would not have expended a single dollar until the 
United States Government had, in effect, threatened to leave 
them to their fate. I yield at this point because I am going to 
show what New Orleans did with the horrible example of San 
Francisco before it. 

Mr. KAHN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FITZGERALD.: I yield. 

Mr. KAHN. The health officer or the officer of the Public 
Health Service told me this afternoon that when the matter was 
put up to the people of New Orleans they rather demurred at 
putting up any money until they were told what had been done 
by the people from San Francisco, and thereupon they did do a 
share of the work just as the people of San Francisco had done 
from the very beginning of the work. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. No, Mr. Chairman; again I repeat that 
if New Orleans had followed the horrible example of San Fran- 
cisco it would haye done nothing. I do not know of anything 
in my experience in public life that so shocked me as the abso- 
lute disregard of the interest of their own people exhibited by 
the people of California and the city of San Francisco. They 
just declined to take any action or to assume any part of the 
burden until by a very vigorous protest upon this floor notice was 
Served upon that city and that State that Congress would quit 
doing the work that should have been paid for by them unless 
they showed more interest. It figured out about $10,000 a rat 
or squirrel in California that the people of the city asked that 
the Federal Government pay. New Orleans from the outset 
started in to cooperate, and up to the 1st of December, I will 
state, from the date of the discovery of the first case, they spent 
$83,000 over the check of the Public Health Service officials. 

That was from the 8th of July, 1914, to the ist day of Sep- 
tember. That is as much, as I recall, as San Francisco ex- 
pended all told. 

Mr, KAHN. Oh, no. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Well, pretty nearly. The Federal Goy- 
ernment spent $122,179.48 during the same period. The city 
spent in addition $40,000 in the improvement of its garbage- 
collection service, upon the recommendation of the Public 
Health Service. The city has engaged to erect a new garbage 
incinerator at the cost of about $1,000,000, also upon the recom- 
mendation of the Public-Health Service. The city will spend 
about $37,000 in the rat-proofing of its public buildings. They 
also haye erected a laboratory for the use of the department of 
public health, to cost $6,000. For the department of police, 
or public protection, they have spent about $11,000. These 
things are in addition to the $83,000 expended by the Public 
Health Service. Then the city has erected a special plague 
hospital at a total cost of $70,000, and the maintenance of the 
hospital in July, August, September, October, and November 
cost $13,222. Then it adopted certain ordinances requiring the 
rat-proofing of property, and one railroad had already expended 
$121,000 in complying with these ordinances, which were en- 
acted at the direction of the Public Health Service. The esti- 
mate, as nearly as could be made by Dr. Rucker, was that New 
Orleans had expended or had obligated itself to expend ap- 
proximately $5,000,000 in this work. 

Mr. MOORE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Will the gentleman from New York yield 
to the gentleman from Pennsylvania? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. In just a minute. In addition to that, it 
proposes to rat proof the docks there in cooperation with the 
State, and that will take a very, very large sum of money. If 


the city of San Francisco and the State of California had in the 
faintest manner possible emulated the example of New Orleans, 
there would not have been the slightest criticism, and I think 
it takes considerable effrontery, eyen from so genial a Member 
as the gentleman from California [Mr. Kann] to make the sug- 
gestion here, without the shadow of a smile, that the example 
of California and San Francisco, which was condemned so vig- 
orously and universally here and elsewhere, could have been 
considered in any way a stimulus to the people of New Orleans. 

Now, I am accustomed, of course, to accept with a great deal 
of graciousness statements made by gentlemen about the activi- 
ties and valuable services of the people of their communities, 
but this was a little too much for me, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. MOORE. I wanted to know if the gentleman could tell 
whether the prohibition vote has increased in California by 
reason of all these rats the gentleman has been telling us about? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I do not know. I am discussing a se- 
rious question. 

Mr. MOORE. I observed that the gentleman was discussing 
rats, and that is a very serious question. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. And I hope the spirit of levity will be 
kept out of the debate. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from New York 
has expired. 

Mr. KAHN. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman has referred to 
the statement of Dr. Rucker and has quoted him as his au- 
thority. I simply desire to call to the attention of the com- 
mittee the fact that Dr. Rucker is my authority for the state- 
ment that he impressed upon the people of New Orleans the 
necessity for coming to the aid of the Federal Government by 
reason of the splendid work that had been done in San Fran- 
cisco in this matter. I understand that at the present time 
the State of California is doing the bulk of the work and that 
the work of the Federal authorities out there now is cut down 
to something like $3,000 a month. There is still very much 
work to be done in eradicating the squirrels. Bubonic plague 

a menace to the life and well-being of the inhabitants of any 
State or community that may be stricken by it. The people of 
San Francisco from the very beginning, as citizens and resi- 
dents of that community, gave liberal assistance to the Public 
Health Service and put up their money freely in helping to 
stamp out the plague. 

Mr. BARTLETT. When did your legislature first appropriate 
money for this purpose? 

Mr. KAHN. Of course I was in Washington at the time, but, 
as I understand it, the governor did veto such a bill on the 
ground that the counties in which the squirrels and the rats 
were found were putting up money out of their funds, and also 
that the individual citizens were contributing toward the ex- 


pense. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. This was a bill that was prepared by 
the public-health officials in the State of California to ‘enable 
the State public-health officials to do work that is believed to 
be absolutely essential. The legislature passed the bill and the 
Sorena found some excuse, whateyer it may have been, to 
veto it. : 

Mr. KAHN. I think that was his excuse. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. It was to make it impossible for the 
State to do anything; and if it had not been for the threat that 
was made that we would quarantine your State and shut your 
exposition up, it never would have spent it. 

Mr. KAHN. Ido not think the gentleman wants to go so far 
as to say that the people of San Francisco have been derelict. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. You have not anything to boast of. 

Mr. KAHN. We have done as much as any community in 
this country has ever done. 

Mr. SHERLEY. My impression was that the country tried to 
put it on the city, and the city tried to put it on the county, and 
the county tried to put it on the State, and the State tried to 
put it on the Nation. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. They all joined in that raid. 

Mr. KAHN. The city and county of San Francisco always 
did “come across.” It has always done its share. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. It made a lot of noise but really did not 
do anything. 

Mr. KAHN. The gentleman from New York comes from a 
city where they always make a great deal of noise and do mighty 
little. The State of California always meets the Government 
halfway. ; 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Most of the time it stands right at the 
very door of the Treasury; not only halfway, but right at the 
very door. 

Mr. MOORE. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last two 
words. If the gentleman from New York [Mr. FITZGERALD] will 
kindly break away from the rat discussion which he is con- 
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tinuing privately with the gentleman from California [Mr. 
Kaun], I should like to ask him a serious question about the 
mosquito. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Anything I have said about the Cali- 
fornia situation is very important. 

Mr. MOORE. I understand that. I gathered from what the 
gentleman said that his heart is wrapped up in the subject of 
rats, and I had no desire to break in upon him until that dis- 
cussion was concluded. What I do want to know is whether 
the gentleman has considered the mosquito question with refer- 
ence to the spread of yellow fever, as provided for in this para- 
graph? In the following paragraph an appropriation of $200,000 
is made to investigate the diseases of man. For a long time 
past I have been investigating this mosquito question myself, 
and I have been told by experts in animal culture in the House 
that the proper place to investigate the mosquito is in the medi- 
cil department. I know the gentleman from New Lork is tired, 
but I will make this speech, whether he answers or not. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I do not have to stand up while the gen- 
tleman is talking. 

Mr. MOORE. It would be polite if the gentleman would do it. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I know; but if I had to stand up while 
everybody talked I would never sit down. [Laughter.] 

Mr. MOOnE. It would be in accordance with that parlia- 
mentary practice in which the gentleman is an expert. What I 
wanted to find out was not what the gentleman knows about 
rats, but what he knows about mosquitoes. Is there anything in 
the testimony before the committee that shows whether the medi- 
eal service will take up the investigation of the mosquito under 
either of these two appropriations—one for the prevention of 
epidemics and the other for field investigations? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. They have thoroughly thrashed out the 
mosquito theory in connection with these various things. They 
‘know that.a certain species of mosquito transmits yellow fever, 
that a certain other species transmits malaria, and certain 
other species transmit something else. They have fully investi- 
gated that subject. - 2 

Mr. MURRAY. Is it the male or the female mosquito thdt 
does this? 

Mr. MOORE. I can answer that question myself. It is the 
female. ‘Will any of this nearly $700,000 be spent in coopera- 
tion with States that have made appropriations for the ex- 
termination of the mosquito or its lary? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. No; none of this money is for that 


purpose, 

Mr. MOORE. Is there no way by which we can secure the 
cooperation of the Federal Government with those States that 
do appropriate money for drainage purposes or for sanitation, 
with a view of destroying the larve of the mosquito? s 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I hope not. A way may be found, but 
I hope not. 

Mr, SHERLEY. I suggest to the gentleman that perhaps the 
Federal Government might consider it after the city of Phila- 
delphia had concluded to clean up that stream that it has been 
trying to get the Federal Government to clean up for so many 
years, 

Mr. MOORE. That is altogether beside the question. The 
gentleman from Kentucky is altogether mistaken as to his 
facts. The city of Philadelphia has cleaned up that stream— 
‘the Frankford Creek—that the Government failed to appro- 
‘priate money for, although in like cases in Kentucky and else- 
where the Government has often made such appropriations. 

Mr. MURRAY. Why not pour a little coal oil on the water? 

Mr. MOORE. If New York would establish a mosquito quar- 
antine, or barrier of some kind, and prevent the New York mos- 
quitoes flying over into Pennsylvania and New Jersey, we would 
not need it. But evidently we are to have no relief, so far as 
the Federal Government is concerned. We are to spend $500,000 
Tor the prevention of epidemics, including the prevention of yel- 
low fever, which is spread by the female mosquito, of which 
Gen. Gorgas tells us there are about 200 varieties. We are to 
spend $200,000 on field investigation of the diseases of man, of 
one kind and another, but the greatest pest of them all and the 
one that carries the most disease, the one that spreads malaria 
and yellow fever perhaps more than any other, the mosquito, 
is to be overlooked. I want to find a way, either through the 
Agricultural Department or through the Medical Bureau, by 
which we can deal with this worst of all the pests that afflict 
‘the human species. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. This money is expended only in case of 


‘threatened or actual epidemic of cholera, typhus fever, yellow’ 


fever, smallpox, bubonic plague, Chinese plague, black death, or 
trachoma. Those are certain well-defined contagious diseases 
that become epideniic. In case of threatened or actual epidemic 
of such disenses this money will be expended in cooperation 


with the States or local authorities, or in any other way to be 
effective. Now, that is as far as the Federal Government can 
legitimately be expected to go. To undertake the other work of 
exterminating mosquitoes regardless of their propagating dis- 
eases is unnecessary. 

Mr. MOORE. The greater the annoyance the less assistance. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. This appropriation is not to remove 
annoyances or nuisances. It is to enable the Federal Govern- 
ment to cooperate in cases of threatened epidemic and certain 
well-known disastrous or devastating contagious-diseases. That 
is all; and it is limited to that. The gentleman has in mind a 
matter that is in an entirely different category, and that would 
be the cooperation of the Federal Government in States or lo- 
calities.eliminating the mosquito, which is a source of certain 
inconveniences and certain diseases to man, by drainage meth- 
ods, and the like. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from New York 
has expired, and the pro forma amendment is withdrawn. i 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I would like to-make an inquiry 
in relation to this. Am I in error that when we made the ap- 
propriation the first time, it was one to remain available until 
expended? Was not an appropriation at the beginning made of 
half a million dollars, or some such sum, as an emergency fund 
to remain available until expended? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. The first appropriation was made by 
joint resolution in 1899, of $200,000, and another of $100,000. 
Then there was, in 1890, an appropriation of $100,000; one in 
1893 of $100,000; one of 1894 of $900,000. Then there was none 
until 1899, and then appropriations have been made from time 
to time. None was made in 1911 or 1912, but it is a continuing 
appropriation. : 

Mr. MANN. I was not here when the first appropriation was 
made, according to that. I remember one that was made some 
years ago which was an appropriation for an emergency and 
remained available until expended, with the idea that if there 
arose an emergency—some real epidemic—the executive depart- 
ment would have money for expenditure even though Congress 
was not in session, and money which could be used instantly 
without waiting for Congress, if it was in session, to make an 
appropriation. Last year this was $200,000. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Yes; and two hundred and twenty thou- 
sand in a deficiency bill this year. 

Mr. MANN. That was apparently available only for the year. 
I am not criticizing what is being done here; but what I would 
like to know is, how far the making of appropriations for emer- 
gencies is now being made use of in the Public Health Service 
in aiding the ‘States to take care of ordinary contagious dis- 
eases which are not epidemies in any sense of the word, and 
which are not brought into the country from the outside, as 
was contemplated in the original provision, but going out and 
spending the money in taking care of ordinary contagious dis- 


eases? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. A few years ago it was found that a 
permanent force had been built up under this appropriation, 
and the committee made provision for transferring the entire 
force to another service. 

Mr. MANN. And now they have built up another force. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Les; said to be due to this recent situa- 
tion in New Orleans, where they discovered that bubonic plague 
had broken out. 

The committee tries to keep the Public Health Service in 
sufficient funds to carry on the anticipated work resulting from 
existing conditions, and to give them such a sum for that work 
as will enable them in a case of emergency between sessions 
of Congress to have a considerable sum of money at its disposal 
for such purpose. There is at present sufficient funds to carry 
the service up to the 30th of July in the work that it is now 
doing, spending about $37,000 a month in New Orleans, and 
an appropriation of half a million dollars from July on would 
give them a considerable sum in case any emergency Which oc- 
curred between then and the meeting of Congress in December. 

But, remembering what the gentleman from Illinois has in 
mind, we have tried repeatedly to keep the fund segregated to 
be used only in case of an emergency and to be at the disposal 
of the President in case of a threatened actual epidemic. Our 
efforts apparently have not had much effect on the service, for 
it has established what appears to be a permanent service under 
this appropriation. 

Mr. MANN. I understand the committee has done everything 
it could. ‘This is not the only case. Take the Forestry Service 
in the Agricultural Department. We made an appropriation for 
an emergency when there were great forest fires. We make 
an annual appropriation for taking care of forest fires. Then 


‘we endeavor to appropriate an emergency fund, but they go 
ahead and spend the emergency fund for ordinary fires without 
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any hesitation at all. Now, when we try to establish an emer- 
gency fund for the Public Health Service to meet an emergency, 
they build up a permanent force and go ahead and spend the 
money. Every other service has practically the same tendency 
to do the same thing. It is human nature. I do not know as 
there is any way to correct it. Now, we are engaged in stamping 
out disease in New Orleans and San Francisco and a few other 
places; they might bring it to Chicago and probably the people 
of Chicago would not kick. It may be that I would be defend- 
ing it if I were there, but it would not make it any more proper. 
I have no objection—quite the contrary; I am in favor of the 
emergency fund to meet emergencies that arise from the intro- 
duction of contagious and infectious diseases from abroad and 
stamping it out before it spreads through the country. I do 
not know whether the fund has been improperly used. I do 
not say that it has; but apparently they find an emergency 
existing all the time, where before we commenced making these 
appropriations in this way they got along without it. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Field investigations: For investigations of diseases of man and con- 
ditions influencing the propagation and spread thereof, including sani- 
tation and sewage, and the pollution of navigable streams and lakes 
of the United States, including personal service, $200,000. 3 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I offer the amendment which I 
send to the Clerk’s desk and ask to have read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 44, line 5, strike out “ $200,000" and insert “ $300,000." 

Mr. MANN. Mr, Chairman, I believe this is the only time for 
a long time that I have offered any amendment to increase 
any appropriation, owing to the present condition of the Treas- 
ury. We provided a year or so ago for the Public Health Sery- 
ice to carry on an investigation of diseases of man and condi- 
tions influencing the spread and propagation thereof, including 
sanitation, sewage, and the pollution of navigable streams and 
lakes of the United States. The Committee on Appropriations, 
I think, has been quite liberal. They made an appropriation of 
$200,000 for the current law, and they carried in this bill an 
item of $200,000 for the next fiscal year, but that is a service 
where there ought to be some growth, It can do more good 
probably to the people of the United States than any other ex- 
penditure of money which can be made, and in view of the fact 
that the other side of the House has so frequently added un- 
necessary appropriations, I thought I would suggest a proper 
increase in a very essential appropriation at this time. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Chairman, I hope the amendment 
will not be agreed to. The committee has treated the Public 
Health Service very liberally, and it has responded to what is 
believed to be a demand on the part of the public that this 
service should engage in certain work along certain lines that 
would be advisable and beneficial. These investigations were 
only authorized in 1914. The committee at that time recom- 
mended an appropriation of $200,000, which was made. The 
committee also recommended an appropriation of $47,000 for 
equipping a special hospital to do certain work in connection 
with pellagra investigations. For the current year it reported 
$200,000, the amount requested by the service. This increase 
would be of no particular benefit to the service unless the 
number of commissioned officers of the service were increased. 
The committee has not done that. This money could not be 
expended unless the number of officers was increased. In 
view of the fact that the committee has been very liberal with 
this service, I hope the amendment will not prevail. 

Mr. SMITH of New York. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Yes. 

Mr. SMITH of New York. I would like to ask the gentleman 
a question. How much of this money is expended for the in- 
vestigation of the pollution of navigable streams and lakes? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I do not know that I can state in 
figures the amount that is expended in that particular work. 
Certain lines of investigation were laid out two years ago for 
this fieldwork. One was the investigation of the Potomac River 
and one an investigation, I think, of the Ohio River, and unless 
I am mistaken some investigation of the Great Lakes. I do 
not recall positively. 

Mr. SMITH of New York. What I want to get at is this: 
After the public-health authorities have established that these 
lakes and rivers are polluted, what do they do about it, and 
what can they do about it? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. The object of obtaining information is 
to furnish it to those divisions of government, either State or 
local, that may be in a position to take the necessary steps to 
remedy conditions. For instance, sometimes the information as 
to the cause of the pollution in itself would enable the locality 
to remedy the situation of which complaint is made. 


Mr. SMITH of New York. Is it not purely a local matter, 
and can not the local authorities deal with it, and why should 
the Government expend any money in this direction? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. The pollution of the Potomac River, for 
instance, is a matter that would cover investigations in several 
States. No one State would be in a position to make the in- 
vestigation. 

Mr. SMITH of New York. What I had in mind is this: The 
Government has expended quite a large sum of money to estab- 
lish the fact that Lake Erie, Niagara River, and other boundary. 
waters are being polluted. After that fact has been established, 
a fact that had already been known to all of the States and 
authorities along the boundary lakes and rivers, we are exactly 
in the position that we were before. The local authorities are 
thoroughly familiar with these situations, and I can not see 
why the Federal Government should expend money to establish 
facts that are quite well known to the States, municipal authori- 
ties; and the villages along these navigable streams and waters. 

The CHAIRMAN, The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Illinois. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. Maxx) there were—ayes 19, noes 21. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I demand tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chair appointed Mr. Mann and 
Mr, Firzcrerap to act as tellers. 

The committee again divided; and the tellers reported—ayes 
18, noes 23. g 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

One-half of the sum of $300,000 heretofore appropriated for the con- 
struction of a modern fireproof hospital building to replace the building 
of the Columbia Hos for Women and Lying-in Asylum shall be 


reimbursed to the United States Treasury on or before the close of the 
fiscal year 1915 out of the revenues of the District of Columbia. 


Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I reserve the point of order on 
the paragraph. I do this merely for the purpose of asking with 
reference to the form of this provision. The form says that 
one-half of the sum appropriated shall be reimbursed to the 
United States before the end of the fiscal year. Has all of this 
$300,000 been expended, or will it all be expended? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. It will all be expended before the 1st 
of July. 

Mr, MANN, 
pended? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. That was the information. They expect 
to occupy it. 

Mr. MANN. I understand that; but the question is whether 
you shall reimburse the Government for one-half of the appro- 
priation or one-half of the expenditure. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. It will all be expended. 

1 Mr. MANN. Some of it may not be expended until after July 
next. 

Mr. FITZGERALD, It will all be obligated, even if not 
actually paid out. 

Mr. MANN. It will all be obligated if the entire sum is used, 
but it is very seldom that an appropriation is used up to the 
last dollar. Why would it not be better to say one-half of 
the sum expended out of the $300,000 appropriated shall be re- 
imbursed? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I want to see if there is any statement 
by the Superintendent of the Capitol as to whether the whole 
sum is to be expended. 

Mr. MANN. Of course the $300,000 is the total authorization 
of appropriation for the construction of the hospital. I should 
think it would be very unusual that the bread and molasses 
came out exactly even. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. The Superintendent of the Capitol stated 
that they would be very fortunate in obtaining the building that 
will be obtained within the appropriation of $300,000. He said: 

The hospital consists of a five-story fireproof building, 225 feet lon: 
and 106 feet deep in extreme dimensions. The building is 86 feet high 
at the center of the main pornon and 108 feet high to the top of the 


towers. It contains in all 134 beds. The hospital contains 980,000 
cubic feet. 


Mr. MANN. Let me ask the gentleman, Would it not be per- 
fectly safe, as far as the Government is concerned, to say “ one- 
half of the sum expended out of the $300,000 heretofore appro- 
priated shall be reimbursed to the Government ” ? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. The suggestion has been made that at 
line 21, page 44, after the word “appropriated,” to add “or so 
much thereof as shall be expended "—— 

Mr. MANN. Well, that is the same thing. 

Mr. FITZGERALD (continuing). For the construction, the 
purpose being only to require the District to pay one-half of 
the actual-cost. 


Is the gentleman sure that it will be all ex- 
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Mr. MANN. Then you would want to strike out “on or be- 
fore the close of the fiscal year 1915,” because a part of it 
might not be paid out until after the close of the fiscal year. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. These are not continuing appropria- 
tions. 

Mr. MANN. No; well, I do not know whether they are or 
not, but it does not make any difference. If the work has been 
done, an accounting may not be had of the amount paid out un- 
til after the fiscal year. That would leave the reimbursement 
to be made as soon as it was expended. . 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Well, I will offer this amendment, which 
I think will cover the whole thing. 

Mr. MANN. I withdraw the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 44, line 21, after the word “ appropriated,” insert the words “ or 
so much thereof as shall be expended or obligated.” 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION, 

International exchanges: For the system of international exchanges 
between the United States and foreign countries, under the direction of 
the Smithsonian Institution, inclu necessary employees and pur- 
chase of necessary books and periodicals, $32,000, 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. Inadvertently, yesterday, in discussing the Arka- 
delphia (Ark.) post-office amendment, I stated that it differed 
from the Willow (Cal.) case in that at Willow, Cal., the site 
had been donated, and it was proposed to donate plans and 
specifications, while at Arkadelphia the site had not been do- 
nated, and they proposed only to furnish plans and specifica- 
tions. As a matter of fact, at Arkadelphia the site has been 
donated to the Government, and it was exactly in the same 
category as the Willow (Cal.) case, which the committee had 
previously passed upon. 

Mr. GOODWIN of Arkansas. As to the donation of the plans, 
specification, and site. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. So that the two projects are in exactly 
the same situation as to plans, specifications, and site, which 
were to be donated in both eases. I make this statement after 
a conference with the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. Goopwix], 
so that there will be no misunderstanding on the part of any- 
body reading the Recorp as to the situation relative to the 
Arkadelphia matter. 

I withdraw the pro forma amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Hereafter the Government branches under the direction of the Smith- 
sonian Institution may exchange typewriters, adding machines, and 
other labor-saving devices in part payment for like articles, 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. Why would it not be a good thing to put a general 
provision in here in reference to the exchange of typewriters, 
adding machines, and other labor-saving devices instead of 
carrying it so many times in different places in different bills? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. It is the intention of the committee to 
take it up on the deficiency bill and put in a provision. 

Mr, MANN. You have a provision in here, and I do not see 
why you could not add it here. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. We want to look into the question of 
making reports and limiting priees and some other matters that 
ought to be taken care of at the same time. 

Mr. MANN. They have been sticking this provision in in 
recent years for lots of the departments. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. There is a law now which limits the 
price that may be paid for typewriters. 

Mr. MANN. Yes. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. It requires a report to be made and 
requires the report to state the price paid for the typewriter 
and exchange price and machines turned in. ‘There is no 
limitation as to prices of adding machines and other labor- 
saving devices, and the committee wishes to take that up and 
do just what should be done, if anything, in regard to the 
limitation of prices and the like. 

Mr. MANN. Why does not the committee put the provision in 
here covering the general subject? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. We want to take care of these people, 
anyway. 

Mr. MANN. In recent years in the estimates some bureau 
asks for this and it is put in the various appropriation bills. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. That is true. 

Mr. MANN. Now the Committee on Appropriations put it in 
for the Smithsonian. I think it is a very proper provision. But 
if you are going to cover the general provision in the deficiency 
bill, I do not quite see why you would not put the provision in 
here. 


be expended for rent of 


Mr. FITZGERALD. If the gentleman thinks it wise to have 
I will not ask to have it here; if it is 


it here 


Mr. MANN. Well, 


going in the deficiency bill, I have no objection. 


The Clerk read as follows: 


For all other authorized expenditures necess: 
laws to regulate commerce, including per diem in lieu of subsistence 


listed in the general supply schedule, and not 8 $65,000 may 
umbia, 


Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. I notice that the committee has included in a good many, 
items in this bill this language: 

Including p diem in lieu of subsistence when allowed Pn to 
section 13 of the sundry civil act approved August 1, 1914, 

I confess after examining section 13 of the act I can see 
no reason for the extra expense of clerical work in printing 
and putting this into the different items in the bill. Money 
could be used for that purpose according to section 8 of the 
sundry civil act, and this might authorize the department to 
es a per diem in lieu of subsistence not exceeding $4 per 

ay. 

This expenditure would be authorized by the appropriation 
even if it were not specifically provided. It says: 

For all other authorized expenditures necessary in the execution of 
laws to regulate commerce— p 

And so forth. 

They have been paying per diem for the year without any 
specific authority, and may I ask why the gentleman thinks it 
necessary to include specific authority and add three lines to the 
appropriation bill here and in a great many other places in 
the bill? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. It is true that the committee has in- 
serted this language in a number of places in the bill. In the 
first place, it has inserted it where the service has estimated 
as required by law and stated its pay at so Much per diem, 
In other instances it has inserted it where investigation has 
found that it was so doing and thought it desirable. One of 
the matters for which there has been considerable suggestion 
as to the necessity for sonie close scrutiny was in the payment 
of per diem. It was thought that by inserting the provisions 
in this way it would help to keep a little better track of the 
matter. 

Mr. MANN. May I ask the gentleman further, then, this 
question: My recollection is they used to pay $5 per diem under 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. Has there been any 
kick registered on account of the reduction to $4? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Last year there was a very universal 
protest against the limitation of $5 a day for traveling ex- 
penses. It was said that it was impossible for important 
officials of the Government to travel in the style and dignity 
becoming the occupants of important offices for $5 a day. Prob- 
ably in some instances that is correct. But that provision 
originated in a peculiar way. An official of the Government 
said, in stating some matters connected with the service to 
which he was attached, that they had some employees whose 
subsistence, in his opinion, if they had been paying their own 
expenses, would have cost 88 a day, perhaps, found it very 
conyenient to put up at the Savoy Hotel, in New York, at the 
expense of the Government, and that they had no control over 
the matter. Then some further investigation was made, and 
the committee incorporated a provision, which was enacted 
into law without the slightest question, limiting the per diem 
in lieu of subsistence to not exceeding $4 a day, and, where the 
actual expenses were accounted for, not exceeding $5 a day. 
After that had been the law for several weeks some one seemed 
to awaken to the fact that on the 1st of last July it would be 
impossible to obtain reimbursements from the Government for 
subsistence where actual expenses were certified in excess of 
$5 a day and where the per diem was fixed in lieu of subsist- 
ence in excess of $4 a day. In most instances the various gov- 
ernmental officials have become reconciled to the situation, and 
while there are sporadic complaints that the allowance is not 
sufficient, they are not made with very great force, and a very 
large sum is likely to be saved as the result. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 
The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Valuation of property of carriers: To enable the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to carry out the objects of the act entitled An act 


to amend an act entitled ‘An act to regulate commerce,’ approved Feb- 
ruary 4, 1887, and all acts amendatory thereof by providing or a valua- 
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tion of the several classes of property of carriers subject ‘thereto and 
securing information concerning their stocks, bonds, and other-securities, 
sporog March 1, 1913, including per diem in lieu of subsistence when 
allowed pursuant to section 13 of the sundry civil appropriation act 
approved August 1, 1914, and including not exceeding Bis, for rent 
of buildings in the District of Columbia, $3,000,000." 

Mr. LEVY. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

Mr. GILLETT. Mr. Chairman—— 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I would like to make an inquiry. 
The gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. GILLETT], the ranking 
minority member of ‘the committee, rose. Was he not entitled 
to recognition? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair thinks that is true. If the 
gentleman from Massachusetts has an amendment to offer, he 
will be recognized. 

Mr. GILLETT. I move to strike out the paragraph, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr. BARTLETT. What does the gentleman from New York 
want to do? 

Mr. LEVY. To reduce it to $1,000,000 from $3,000,000. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment of 
the gentleman from New York IMr. LEVY]. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Strike out line 21, on page 49, and insert in lieu thereof the fol- 
3 “ $1,000,000, and said valuation shall be completed within four 
y 5 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order 
on the amendment. 

Mr. MANN. I would like to state, Mr. Chairman 

Mr. LEVY. I would like to strike out the last word. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman has an amendment pending. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts has 
made the motion to strike the paragraph out? 

Mr. GILLETT. That is my motion. 

The CHAIRMAN. How much time will be required for de- 
bate? 

Mr. MANN. There will be quite a little time necessary to 
debate that, undoubtedly, and there should be a fairly full House 
to vote upon it. That is, I think many Members will want to 
be here to vote for it or against it. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Of course, Mr. Chairman, this is a mat- 
ter of great importance, and undoubtedly will be debated for a 
reasonable length of time. ‘There should be more Members 
present 

Mr. COOPER. Let it go over until to-morrow. 

Mr. FITZGERALD (continuing). When the matter is taken 
up than there are present now. The question with those of us 
who are here is to determine whether we ought to try to go 
out and bring Members here to-night or whether we should 
start on it to-morrow morning, 

Mr. COOPER. I shall make a point of no quorum if there is 
an attempt to discuss this and pass it to-night. It is an impor- 
tant thing. ; 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I am opposed to the amendment of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. GILLETT] myself. 

Mr. MANN. I would like to call the attention of my friend 
from New York to the fact that a little while ago I offered an 
amendment mainly for the purpose of demonstrating what the 
situation was on the floor, and there were at that time, I be- 
lieve, in favor of the amendment 18 or 19 and 22 or 23 against 
it. Since that time, I notice, most of the Democrats have left 
the House, and I am sure the gentleman does not want to con- 
tinue the consideratien of this bill with the minority having a 
majority on the floor. I do not think it would be fair to us. 
We might be tempted to do something that otherwise we would 
not want to do. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. A large number of the Members have 
gone to dinner. 

Mr. MANN. I understand; just a few who have been here 
to-day have gone to dinner—not many. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I have been here on the floor myself 
eight hours to-day. s 

Mr. MANN. I think we are making pretty good progress on 
this bill; and to-morrow being Calendar Wednesday, we can set 
that aside and proceed with the bill. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Undoubtedly there ought to be a large 
number of Members present when we consider this question as 
to whether anything is to be appropriated to continue the work 
of the physical valuation of railroads next year. The commit- 
tee recommend $3,000,000, which is the amount of the estimate. 
The gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Gmterr] moves to 
strike that from the bill, and I would not feel justified in hav- 
ing the matter even discussed unless there was quite a large 
attendance of Members here. 


Mr. GILLETT. Why not move that the committee rise? 

Mr. BARTLETT. May I suggest to the gentleman that even 
if he should have a call of the House and get the Members here, 
they would not want to stay? 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Chairman, may I say a word? I think 
the Members all recognize that the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. Fitzcerarp] has done his whole duty in the matter of get- 
ting this bill before the House and in attempting to put it 
through. We have worked here since 11 o'clock this morning, 
and it is now 10 minutes to 7 at night. I think the House will 
unanimously approve of the rising of the committee at this 
time if the gentleman will make the motion. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Can we get an agreement now as to the 
length of the debate on this item? 1 

Mr. MANN. That would hardly be fair, when there are 
hardly 25 men on the floor. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I thought we could save time if we could 
secure an agreement. 

Mr. MANN. You can probably get an agreement in the 
morning; but somebody who is inadvertently absent, attending 
the sessions of another body, might want to be heard upon this. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Then, Mr. Chairman, with the under- 
standing that we will start on this item in the morning as soon 
as we meet to-morrow—we meet at 11 o'clock, I understand? 

Mr. MANN. We meet at 11 o’clock under the order. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. With the understanding that this item 
will be the first thing considered in the morning, so that every 
Member who reads the Recorp will have notice of the fact that 
the first thing to-morrow morning will be the disposition of this 
item for the physical valuation of the railroads, I will move that 
the committee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The committee accordingly rose; and the Speaker having 
resumed the chair, Mr. Foster, Chairman of the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that 
committee had had under consideration the bill (H. R. 21318) 
making appropriations for sundry civil expenses of the Govern- 
ment for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1916, and for other 
purposes, and had come to no resolution thereon. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 

By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted as fol- 
lows: 

To Mr. WALKER, indefinitely, on account of illness in his 
family. . 

To Mr. Oatesny, indefinitely, on account of illness in his 
family. 

ADJOURNMENT. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I move that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 6 o’clock and 51 
minutes p. m.) the House, under the order heretofore made, ad- 
journed until Wednesday, February 10, 1915, at 11 o'clock a. m. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, bills and resolutions were sev- 
erally reported from committees, delivered to the Clerk, and 
referred to the several calendars therein named, as follows: 

Mr. GUDGER, from the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 6134) to amend 
the act authorizing the construction of a public building at 
Biddeford, Me., reported the same without amendment, accom- 
panied by a report (No. 1377), which said bill and report were 
referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill (H. R. 1702) increasing the limit of cost fixed by act of 
Congress approved June 25, 1910, for enlargement, extension, 
etc., of Federal building at Bath, Me., reported the same without 
amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 1380), which said 
bill and report were referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. SUMNERS, from the Committee on Public Buildings and 


‘Grounds, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 2471) for pur- 


chasing a site and erecting a public building at Superior, Nebr., 
reported the same with amendment, accompanied by a report 
(No. 1378), which said bill and report were referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. BURNETT, from the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 21184) to in- 
crease the limit of cost of the United States post-office building 
and site at Cohoes, N. V., reported the same with amendment, 
accompanied by a report (No. 1379), which said bill and report 
were referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union. 
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REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII. private bills and resolutions were 
severally reported from committees, delivered to the Clerk, and 
referred to the Committee of the Whole House, as follows: 

Mr. McCLELLAN, from the Committee on Claims, to which 
was referred the bill (H. R. 13421) for the relief of William 
Hensley, reported the same with amendment, accompanied by 
a report (No. 1388), which said bill and report were referred 
to the Private Calendar. 

Mr. MOTT, from the Committee on Claims, to which was re- 
ferred the bill (H. R. 16777) for the relief of Amato Castellano, 
Libero Baranello, and Michele Baranello, reported the same 
with amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 1382), which 
said bill and report were referred to the Private Calendar. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill (H. R. 15934) for the relief of Mrs. Joseph Cameron, re- 
ported the same with amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 
1384), which said bill and report were referred to the Private 
Calendar. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota, from the Committee on Claims, 
to which was referred the bill (H. R. 20439) for the relief of 
the heirs of the late Frank Henry Rogers, reported the same 
with amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 1385), which 
said bill and report were referred to the Private Calendar. 

Mr. EVANS, from the Committee on Claims, to which was re- 
ferred the bill (H. R. 7043) for the relief of Nabor and Victoria 
Leon, reported the same without amendment, accompanied by a 
report (No. 1386), which said bill and report were referred to 
the Private Calendar. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Mississippi, from the Committee on Claims, 
to which was referred the bill (H. R. 16594) for the relief of 
Eva G. Bond and Daisy E. Jackson, sole heirs of the late War- 
ren F. Jackson, reported the same without amendment, accom- 
panied by a report (No. 1887), which said bill and report were 
referred to the Private Calendar. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill (H. R. 20822) for the relief of Homer Rock, reported the 
same without amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 1389), 
which said bill and report were referred to the Private Calendar. 

Mr, POU, from the Committee on Claims, to which was re- 
ferred the bill (H. R. 19090) to reimburse the officers and en- 
listed men of the Revenue-Cutter Service and Public Health 
Service for losses sustained in the wreck of the revenue cutter 
Tahoma, reported the same without amendment, accompanied 
by a report (No. 1388), which said bill and report were referred 
to the Private Calendar. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. MARTIN: A bill (H. R. 21880) to prohibit the unlaw- 
ful use of the American flag on foreign vessels; to the Committee 
on Foreign. Affairs. 

By Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan: A bill (H. R. 21381) to 
amend section 6, as amended, of the act to regulate commerce, 
approved February 4, 1887; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce, 

By Mr. RAKER: A bill (H. R. 21382) to provide a harbor 
boat for the Coast Guard Service to replace the Hartley at 
San Francisco, Cal.; to the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce. 

By Mr. SMITH of Minnesota: A bill (H. R. 21383) to change 
the name of the old post-office building at Minneapolis, Minn.; 
to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. RAKER: A bill (H. R. 21384) authorizing and direct- 
ing the Secretary of the Interior to investigate and settle certain 
accounts under the reclamation acts, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Irrigation of Arid Lands. 

By Mr. STEVENS of New Hampshire: A bill (H. R. 21385) 
to regulate certain employment agencies, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Labor. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 21386) to establish in the Department of 
Labor a bureau to be known as the National Bureau of Labor 
Exchanges, and for other purposes; to the Committee on Labor. 

By Mr. HENRY: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 418) creating 
a commission to acquire and control the property known as 
Monticello, and embracing the former home of Thomas Jeffer- 
son, and the family graveyard in which his remains are interred, 
together with such land and ground appurtenant thereto as the 
committee shall find necessary in order to carry out the various 
public objects and purposes of this resolution, all of said prop- 


erty being located in Albemarle County, Va.; to the Committée 
on the Library. 

By Mr. HAWLEY: Memorial from the Legislature of the 
State of Oregon, urging Congress to appropriate $300,000 to be 
used by the Department of Agriculture in the extermination of 
predatory wild animals; to the Committee on Appropriations. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the State of Oregon, 
praying for the enactment of a law granting pensions to the 
veterans of the Modoc Indian War in the State of Oregon in 
187273; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, memorial from the Legislature of the State of Oregon, 
requesting Congress to enact a law providing a rural credits 
system under which farmers may obtain long-term loans on the 
same terms as other industries; to the Committee on Banking 
and Currency. 

By Mr. SMITH of Minnesota: Memorial from the Legislature 
of the State of Minnesota, relating to the placing of an embargo 
on the exportation of agricultural products; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. CAMPBELL: A bill (H. R. 21387) granting a pen- 
sion to Fannie Record; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. FOWLER: A bill (H. R. 21388) granting a pension to 
Frederick M. Scheetz; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. GREEN of Iowa: A bill (H. R. 21389) granting a 
pension to Elmanda Scott; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 21890) granting an increase of pension to 
Edgar Johnson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. KEY of Ohio: A bill (H. R. 21391) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Robert L. Moore; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. J. R. KNOWLAND: A bill (H. R. 21892) for the relief 
of James F. Smith; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. MITCHELL: A bill (H. R. 21393) granting a pension 
to Pierce O’Connell; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 21894) granting an increase of pension to 
Theodore Basterdes; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 21395) to remove the charge of desertion 
against James Madden; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. SMITH of Minnesota: A bill (H. R. 21396) granting a 
pension to Emelia McNicol; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By Mr. ALLEN: Protest of sundry residents of Cincinnati 
and Hamilton County, Ohio, against any legislation abridging 
freedom of the press; to the Committee on the Post Office and 
Post Roads. 

Also, petition of E. E. Jones and other citizens of Cincinnati, 
Ohio, and Hamilton County, Ohio, against any abridgment of 
the freedom of the press; to the Committee on the Post Office 
and Post Roads. 

By Mr. BAILEY: Petition of John H. Glancy, of Spangler, 
Pa., protesting against publication called the Menace through 
the mails; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads, 

Also, petitions of District No. 187, German Beneficial Union, 
of Johnstown, and Bruno E. Ritter, of Altoona, Pa., favoring 
passage of bills to prohibit export of war material; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

Also, petitions of Gustav Horn, Ludwig Wertz, John Weiland, 
Karl Schubert, Otto Bank, W. E. Hanley, Roy S. Stutzman, 
M. C. Rightman, Julius Schmidt, John L. Burns, William 
Bauers. L. O. Pegg, E. H. Brown, N. F. Jackson. F. J. Schultz, 
Otto Frank, C. R. Smith, F. L. Sauer, John Smith, Adam Green, 
Gilbert Link, J. L. Kimmel, and Philip Klenk, all of Johnstown, 
Pa., favoring legislation prohibiting exportation of arms and 
ammunition to belligerent nations; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

By Mr. BEAKES: Petitions of Gust Gruber and 16 citizens 
of Monroe, and Rey. M. C. Phillipp and 40 citizens of Bridge- 
water, all of the State of Michigan, protesting against the ship- 
ment of munitions of war to foreign countries; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

Also, petitions of H. Hobart Foy and 46 citizens, of Trenton; 
E. A. Riede and 17 citizens, of Jackson; Mrs. Amanda A. Aulls 
and 22 citizens, of Manchester; L. A. Larrabee and 16 citizens, 
of Jackson; Wiliam C. Tarbell and 27 citizens, of Jackson, all 
of the State of Michigan, protesting against giving the Post- 
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master General censorship over publications; to the Committee 
on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. BORCHERS: Petition of citizens of Champaign and 
Urbana, III., against any abridgment of the freedom of the 
press; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. BRUCKNER: Petition of M. P. and H. O. Cooper, 
protesting against the Fitzgerald amendment to the Post Office 
appropriation bill; to the Committee on the Post Office and 
Post Roads. 

Also, memorial of National Association of Vicksburg Veterans, 
fayoring appropriation for national celebration and peace 
jubilee at Vicksburg, Miss.; to the Committee on Appropriations. 

Also, petitions of Matthew A. Sandrock and Edward A. Loehr, 
protesting against publication called the Menace through the 
mails; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petition of American Association for Labor Legislation, 
favoring the passage of the Kern-McGillicuddy workmen's com- 
pensation bill (H. R. 15222) ; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of Elmer E. Hubbard, of Cardenas, Cuba, favor- 
ing a federation of nations first on the Western Hemisphere; 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

Also, memorial of Electrical Contractors’ Association of New 
York, favoring 1-cent letter postage; to the Committee on the 
Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. BURKE of South Dakota: Petition of sundry citizens 
of Eureka, S. Dak., in favor of House joint resolution 877; to 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. CALDER: Petition of Associated Physicians of Long 
Island, favoring passage of the Palmer-Owen child-labor bill; 
to the Committee on Labor. 

By Mr. DALE: Petitions of Cigar Makers” Local Union No. 
132, of Brooklyn, and New York Stereo rs’ Union, No. 1, 
urging passage of the immigration bill over the President’s 
veto; to the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

Also, petition of Associated Physicians of Long Island, favor- 
ing passage of the Palmer-Owen child-labor bill; to the Com- 
mittee on Labor. 

Also, petition of John C. Leeneth, Sea Cliff, Long Island, 
N. Y., favoring passage of bills to prohibit export of war mate- 
rials; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs, 

By Mr. DAVIS: Resolutions adopted by the Minnesota State 
Dairyman’s Association, at Owatonna, Minn., to enact a law 
that will compel manufacturers of oleomargarine which con- 
tains cow butter to sell their product as adulterated butter sub- 
ject to an internal-revenue tax of 10 cents per pound, and the 
usual licenses for adulterated butter, ete.; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

By Mr. DRUKKER: Petition of citizens of Paterson, N. J., 
favoring passage of bills to prohibit export of war material; 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. FARR: Petition of Peter Bollard, James F. A. Mul- 
doon, C. A. McCarty, Edward J. Brogan, James H. Lally, J. J., 
M. F., and P. J. Cannon, and Mark Kennedy, of Olyphant, Pa., 
against circulation of certain anti-Catholic publications; to the 
Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee: Petition of Tennessee Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men, favoring passage of the Palmer-Owen 
child-labor bill; to the Committee on Labor. 

By Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania: Petitions of sundry citi- 
zens and societies of the State of Pennsylvania, favoring passage 
of bills to prohibit export of war material; to the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. HINDS: Petition of John H. Harrington and 10 
other citizens, of Portland, Me., protesting against export of 
war material; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. LONERGAN:; Communications of Adolph Grenlich, 
Louis Haussler, W. B. Retz, and William Kiesewetter, all of 
New Britain, Conn., in re House joint resolutions 377 and 
878, S. 6688, and H. R. 19548; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

By Mr. MOORE: Letters from Siebebburger Gesellschafts 
Verein, of West Homestead, Pa.; Concordia Quartette Club, 
Deutscher Romisch Katholischer Staats-Verband, and sundry 
citizens, of Philadelphia, Pa., favoring legislation to prohibit 
the exportation and sale of arms, ammunition, and munitions 
of war; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. MORIN (by request) : Petition of Elmer E. Hubbard, 
of Cardenas, Cuba, and citizens of Pittsburgh and Philadelphia, 
Pa., fayoring House joint resolution 377, forbidding export of 
arms; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

Also (by request), petition of Miss E. S. Stilwell, of Tioga 
County, Pa., favoring woman-suffrage amendment; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, 


By Mr. NEELEY of Kansas: Petition of citizens of Hooper 
County, Kans., against any abridgment of the freedom of the 
press; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petition of citizens of Hooper County, Kans., against 
export of arms; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. J. I. NOLAN: Enrolled copy of senate joint resolution 4 
of the Legislature of the State of California, favoring the pas- 
sage of the Keating bill, providing pensions for the veterans of 
the Indian wars; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. OGLESBY: Petition of Association of the Civil War 
Officers, of the twenty-fourth congressional district of New 
York, favoring placing of volunteer officers of the Civil War 
on list of retired officers; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. O’SHAUNESSY: Petition of Charles W. Grower, 
Providence, R. I., fayoring passage of the Hamill bill, H. R. 
5139; to the Committee on Reform in the Civil Service. 

Also, petition of Dudley Hardware Co., Providence, R. L, 
protesting against passage of bill to prohibit Government from 
selling stamped and return envelopes; to the Committee on the 
Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. RAKER: Petition by L. D. Howard, of Lassen, Lassen 
County, Cal., and 81 others, against the Fitzgerald amendment 
to the Post Office appropriation bill; to the Committee on the 
Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petition of Mrs. L. H. Brown, of California, against 
Fitzgerald amendment to Post Office appropriation bill; to the 
Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petition of Mrs. F. O’Keeff and Mr. Henry Steitz, of 
Placerville, Cal., and other American citizens, favoring embarg 
on arms; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. ; 

Also, petition of Camp Fire Club of America, against H. R. 
16673, relative to leasing of public lands; to the Committee on 
the Public Lands. 

Also, petition of citizens of Hollywood, Cal., favoring House 
bill 12292, the Owen-Palmer child-labor bill; to the Committee 
on Labor. 

By Mr. SABATH: Petition of Chicago Federation of Labor, 
asking an investigation into the administration of the Post 
Office Department; to the Committee on the Post Office and 
Post Roads. : 

By Mr. THOMPSON of Oklahoma: Memorial of St. Joseph’s 
Society, protesting against passage of the Smith-Burnett immi- 
gration bill; to the Committee on Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion. . 

By Mr. VOLLMER: Petition of Plattduetsche Verein, of 
Grand Island, Nebr., favoring an embargo on war material; to 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

Also, petition of Louis N. Miller, of Muscatine, Iowa, for a 
system of Federal, State, and municipal free employment agen- 
cies; to the Committee on Labor. 

By Mr. WALLIN: Petition of sundry citizens of Amsterdam, 
N. Y., favoring passage of bills to prohibit export of war mate- 
rial; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs, 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Wepnespay, February 10, 1915. 


The House met at 11 o'clock a. m. 

The Chaplain, Rey. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 

Open Thou our hearts, Father in heaven, to the spiritual 
forces which wait upon us and inspire us with a full sense of 
the confidence Thou hast reposed in us as free moral agents, that 
we may choose right and follow the lead of our conscience in 
the affairs of men; that with clear conceptions and noble pur- 
poses we may do Thy will, and thus be worthy of the intellectual, 
moral, and spiritual gifts Thou hast bestowed upon us. In the 
spirit of the Lord Jesus Christ. Amen. 

The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and ap- 
proved. 

SUNDRY CIVIL APPROPRIATION BILL. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House re- 
solve itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union for the further consideration of the bill H. R. 21318, 
the sundry civil appropriation bill. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, with Mr. Crisp in 
the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is now in Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union for the further consider- 
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ation of the bill H. R. 21318, the sundry civil appropriation bill. 

When the committee rose last evening there was pending an 
amendment offered by the gentleman from New York,’ Mr. LEVY. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. + Mr. Chairman, if possible, I would like 
to arrange some time for debate on this proposition. 

Mr. GILLETT. I have no idea how many Members on this 
side wish to speak. 

Mr. COOPER: I want some time against. the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Massachusetts. ` 

Mr. GILLETT. : Suppose we go on without any time agreed 
upon for a while. I do not think there will be a great deal of 
time used. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I think the gentleman from New 
York had an amendment pending to perfect the text, which 
would be first in order. 3 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair has so stated—that the question 
was on the amendment of the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Levy]. 

Mr. LEVY. Mr. Chairman, I will withdraw my amendment 
for the present and allow the amendment of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts to be considered. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York withdraws 
his amendment, and the Clerk will report the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Massachusetts. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

1 49, strike out the paragraph beginning on line 8 and ending on 

e . 


Mr. GILLETT. Mr. Chairman, I am making another attempt 
here to come to the rescue of the party in power and the suffer- 
ing Treasury. Judging from my success the other day in at- 
tempting to save the Treasury $9,000,000, I am not very san- 
guine of the result here. At the same time there is this differ- 
ence: That amendment appealed to the individuals in the 
House—it was a piece of fat, luscious pork—whereas this amend- 
ment does not strike at us as individuals; so I hope it can be 
considered more impartially. 

Now, I do not wish to go into the original question of the 
value of ascertaining the cost and present value of railroads. 
I think everybody must admit that would be very desirable to 
accomplish, and that it would unquestionably aid in fixing rates 
and in determining the values and settling the mind of the people 
of the country as to whether railroads were extorting from them 
or not undue rates and would be of great use. The question is 
not whether it is valuable, because I and everybody must admit 
that. 

The question is, are we to-day in such a financial condition as 
to warrant the expense of ascertaining these valuable facts. It 
is going to cost a great deal more than we had any idea when 
we first adopted the legislation, and at the same time the Treas- 
ury is much less able to meet the expense than it was then. 
When first considered, we were told that it would cost three or 
four million dollars. What is the condition to-day? We have 
appropriated to date two and a half million dollars which has 
been nearly expended, and the work is hardly begun, and the 
chairman of the commission informed the committee—I will 
read his exact language: 

Now, we are spending at the rate of $2,000,000 a year; $2,000,000 
a nag with perhaps some slight addition, because our land work is not 
fully develo yet, will carry all parts of the work along at the same 
pace; that is to say, would cover approximately from 20, to 25,000 
miles of railroad a year. Of that $2,000,000, over $500,000 is what 
may be termed overhead expense, and that expense would not be in- 
creased if you doubled the number of our parties; and it has always 
been my belief that we should conduct this work at the rate of about 
50,000 a year; that is to say, we should practically clean up the work 
between July 1 next and July 1 four years later. 

That is to say, if they go at the rate of 50,000 miles a year 
they would do it in 4 years from next July or 6 years from 
the time the work was begun. But at the rate he asked appro- 
priations for, two millions a year, at the rate they are now pro- 
gressing it would take 8 or 10 years, for they are only doing 
about 25,000 miles a year; and if at the rate of 50,000 a year 
it would take 4 years from next July, at 25,000 a year it will 
take them 8 or 10 years to complete the whole work. More- 
over, Mr. Chairman, he told us that it is costing the railroads 
at least as much, and he instanced one railroad which it is 
costing twice as much per mile as it is the commission in 
addition. 

Mr. ESCH. That had reference to the Boston & Maine, and 
was due to the fact that it was one of the oldest railroads and 
5 no ere and no original records, and they had to reproduce 

em ‘all. 

Mr. GILLETT. Yes; I was not assuming that it would cost 
that much all over the country. He said in some cases it cost 
twice as much. I think it is fair to say that on an average it 
will cost the railroads as much as it does the commission, and 
that at the.rate we are now going, $2,000,000 a year, in eight 


years’ time it will cost $16,000,000, and we have spent two mil- 
lions and a half already, so.there is about $20,000,000 on the 
present estimate, and that in the past estimates have always 
been far too low. It will cost the railroads as much more, und 
that all comes out of the people, because the railroads have got 
to get their rates, and so there is an expense of about $40,000,000, 
and we do not know how much more. It will cost the country 
$40,000,000 and upward to establish these facts. 

Now, in the present condition of the Treasury, when, as the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Firzcrratp] said yesterday, 
we are probably next year going to have a deficit of from thirty 
to one hundred million dollars, is it not just as well to stop 
and hesitate before we go further into this expense? It is going 
to take at the present rate 10 years, and will cost the country 
$35,000,000 at least. At the end of 10 years a large part of the 
work will be obsolete; the inventory which is taken at the be- 
ginning will be of very little value then. Moreover, Judge 
Proury said in the hearings that if the law were strictly to 
be carried out, and if they were to make the inventories that 
the law requires, there would be $15,000,000 more in addition 
required in making the computations. So we are entering into 
a tremendous field of expenditure—a field which we did not 
contemplate at all when we passed the original bill. It seems to 
me, under the present conditions, when the Treasury is suffer- 
ing, when that side even admits the probability of a deficit—it 
seems to me that now is the time to curtail expenditures, and 
here is an opportunity to cut off $3,000,000, which we ought not 
to neglect. 

Mr. ADAMSON. Mr. Chairman, of course I am deeply im- 
pressed by the earnest, soul-stirring, tear-compelling remarks of 
the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. GILLETT], who is so 
deeply concerned about economy and who rushes so often “to 
the rescue” of the poor, incompetent Democrats in his efforts 
to protect the people against Democratic extravagance. Of 
course the remarks are jocular. It is not generally known that 
he is a humorist, but he is of the very gravest type. His speech 
reminds me of a fable, which no doubt he will remember as giy- 
ing him pleasure in childhood. It may be that he wants his 
party to imitate a character in that fable. The pigeons, you 
know, in terror of the hawk, besought the kite to come and pro- 
tect them against the hawk and rule over them The kite came, 
and without difficulty routed the hawk, and then took posses- 
sion of the pigeon cote and ate the pigeons all the winter in 
perfect happiness. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman and his party, 
if they can hornswoggle the people into driving the Democrats 
from custody and power, and restore them, will be very much in 
the position of the kite, and again thrive and grow rich and 
powerful by devouring the substance of the people whom they 
misrule and rob. [Laughter.] 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Chairman, I am opposed to the amend- 
ment of the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. GILLETT]. It 
is necessary only to state the principles on which to-day the 
people, regardless of party, are united, in order to show that 
we ought not to stop the work of making a physical valuation 
of railroads upon which the Interstate Commerce Commission 
is engaged, and that the amendment of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts should be defeated. 

Transportation is a necessity of business life, and as a rail- 
road is a monopoly of transportation rates ought to be, and 
have been, made the subject of public regulation. The law has 
bestowed upon the Interstate Commerce Commission the power 
to say what is a just and reasonable rate, and yet that com- 
mission is to-day without the information absolutely necessary 
to enable it to tell when rates are just and reasonable. That 
sounds strange, but it is entirely true. The commission to-day 
has not the facts necessary in order that it may with con- 
fidence declare that rates are just and reasonable as between 
shippers and the companies. The gentleman from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. GILLETT] has just said that no one will deny that 
the valuation of the property of railroads might be a good 
thing, but he maintains that the condition of the Public Treas- 
ury does not warrant us in proceeding with it at this time. 
Mr. Chairman, this is not a question of doing a good thing by 
and by. This is a question of providing for an absolute and 
pressing necessity now. It is not a question of the future pos- 
sibility of a deficit; it is a question of the necessity of giving 
the Interstate Commerce Commission without delay reliable 
data with which to determine whether rates are reasonable. 

The gentleman from Massachusetts said that this valuation 
ought not to be proceeded with now because of the condition of 
the Treasury; but he made another statement which indicated 
that if he could have his way there would not be any physical 
valuation of railroads at all. If this is not his attitude why 
did he declare with much fervor that we are entering upon a 
vast field of expense and that no one knows what that expense 
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will be? That statement of the gentleman reveals that it is 
not the present condition of the Treasury which especially 
troubles him. On the contrary, it clearly shows that he is 
going to be troubled in the future, as he is now, regardless of 
the condition of the Treasury. He is alarmed because, as he 
says, we are entering upon a great field of expense, the magni- 
tude of which no one can tell. That means that at heart the 
gentleman is opposed to having the Government ever learn the 
value of the railroad properties. 

Mr. GILLETT, Does not the gentleman admit that is the 
fact? cals 

Mr. COOPER. I do not. 

Mr. GILLETT. That we are entering into a great field of ex- 
pense that we can not estimate? 

Mr. COOPER. Oh, we can not exactly, but we can approxi- 
mately. 

Mr. GILLETT. What does the gentleman think it will cost? 

Mr. COOPER. The gentleman’s question shows plainly that 
I correctly interpreted his statement. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Wis- 
consin has expired. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
my time be extended for five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COOPER. The gentleman from Massachusetts is at 
heart opposed to continuing and completing this business of 
making a yaluation of the physical properties of the railroads. 

Mr. Chairman, there is a decision of the Supreme Court of the 
United States which is decisive of the question presented by the 
amendment now pending. But before reading from the deci- 
sion it may be well for me to say that no Member wishes— 
certainly I do not wish—to indulge in indiscriminate attacks 
on railroad management. I know railroad officials, men of fine 
character and of unusual ability, high-minded, public-spirited 
citizens. I have heard of others who are not men of that char- 
acter, but are lacking in the essentials of true American man- 
hood, but that fact would not, as I have said, justify me in in- 
dulging in denunciation of all railroad management—that 
sort of unreasoning, indiscriminate abuse characteristic of the 
demagogue and of the demagogue only. 

But to return to the decision of the Supreme Court. I read 
from Smyth v. Ames (169 U. S. Repts.) the decision rendered 
by Mr. Justice Harlan. 5 - 

A railroad is a public highway, and none the less so because con- 
structed and maintained through the agency of a corporation deriving 
its existence and powers from the State. Such a corporation was 
created for public purposes. It performs a function of the State. Its 
authority to exercise the right of eminent domain and to charge tolls 
was given primarily for the benefit of the public. It is, therefore, 
under Government control, subject, of course, to the constitutional 
guaranties for the protection of its property. it may not fix its rates 
with a view solely to its own interests and ignore the rights of the 

ublic, but the rights of the public would be ignored if rates for the 
ransportation of persons or propan on a railroad were exacted with- 
out reference to the fair value of the property used for the public or of 
the services rendered, and in order simply that the corporation may 
meet operating expenses, pay the interest on its obligations, and de- 
clare a dividend to stockholders. i 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. COOPER. I ask for five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Wisconsin. [After a pause.] The Chair hears 
none. 

Mr. COOPER. I ask the careful attention of the House to an- 
other paragraph in this-opinion of the Supreme Court: 

The basis of all calculations as to the reasonableness of rates to be 
charged by a corporation maintaining a highway under legislative sanc- 
tion must be the fair value of the property being used by it for the 
convenience of the public; and in order to ascertain that value, the 
original cost of construction, the amount expended in permanent im- 
provements, the amount and market value of its bonds and stock, the 
present as compared with the original cost of construction, the prob- 
able earning capacity of the property under particular rates pre- 
scribed by statute, and the sum required to meet operating expenses 
are all matters for consideration and are to be given such weight as 
may be just and right in each case. What the company is entitled to 
ask is a fair return upon the value of that which it employs for the 

ublic convenience; and, on the other hand, what the public is entitled 
o demand is that no more be exacted from it for the use of a public 
highway than the services rendered by it are reasonably worth. 

Observe again the language of the Supreme Court, for it is 
conclusive against the amendment of the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts : : 

What the company is entitled to ask is a fair return upon the value 
of that which it employs for the public convenience. 

Here is a decision of the Supreme Court of the United States 
holding that a railroad is entitled to receive a fair return on 
the value of the property it uses. But how is the Government 
to know the value of the property used by a railroad unless it 
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appropriates money to find out? This decision of the Supreme 
Court conclusively shows that the amendment offered by the 
distinguished gentleman from Massachusetts ought not to pass. 
To-day the Government does not possess the information which 
the court says is indispensable in the establishing of just rates. 

Mr. GORDON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, COOPER. I will. : - 

Mr. GORDON. Is it not a fact in these hearings before the 
Interstate Commerce Commission now that the only evidence of 
the value of railroads is the stocks and bonds which the 
managers themselyes issue? 

vi Mr. COOPER. There is considerable truth in that sugges- 
on. 

The people of the United States are fair-minded. They would 
nos harm the roads; they ask only justice for themselves. Public 
opinion , 

Mr. BARTLETT. May I suggest to the gentleman, in answer 
to that question, that while they have that evidence under this 
bill on which this valuation is to be taken, that they have sent 
bodies of men out for the purpose of going over the roads and 
making the actual examination to determine the value of the 
roads. In other words, the mere fact that we are providing 
for the physical valuation pretermitted the idea that they make 
a value of all their stocks and bonds issued. i 

Mr. MANN. If the gentleman will permit, we have not pro- 
vided for a physical valuation. We provided for a valuation 
of the property. 

Mr. BARTLETT. That is what we thought we were doing. 

Mr. MANN. No; we changed it on purpose. 

Mr. COOPER. Well, the law now includes it. : 

Mr. MANN. Certainly it includes physical valuation, but the 
endeavor was to give the valuation of all classes of property, 
so the commission will have that information. z 

Mr. BAILEY. In that very physical valuation, does the gen- 
tleman understand the franchise values are included? 

Mr. COOPER. No; they do not pay anything for the fran- 
chise. Why should they charge rates to earn dividends on 
something the people gave them? 

Mr. BAILEY. Well, the franchise value to-day figures in the 
freight rates and other rates, does it not? i 

Mr. COOPER. Here are the elements of valuation set forth 
in this decision of the Supreme Court: 

And in order to ascertain that value the original cost of construction, 
the amount expended in permanent improvements, the amount and 
market value of its bonds and stocks, the present as compared with the 
original cost of construction, the probable earning capacity of the prop- 
erty under particular rates prescribed by statute, and the sum required 
to meet operating Speos are all matters for consideration, and are 
to be given such weight as may be just and right in each case. r 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has again ex- 
pired. * 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Chairman, in view of the great impor- 
tance of the pending amendment, I ask for 10 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Wisconsin? [After a pause.] The Chair hears’ 
none. 

Mr. BAILEY. I think they include franchise values in the. 
calculation in the issuance of stocks and bonds; in other words, 
the stocks and bonds are based upon the franchise value almost 
invariably, or very largely so. 

Mr. COOPER. Stocks and bonds ought not to be issued upon 
something they got for nothing and then proceeded to declare 
worth millions to them after getting it. : 

Mr. BAILEY. Is it not true that the recent freight advance 
is being capitalized to-day and more securities are being issued 
thereon? ‘ 

Mr. COOPER. I do not know; I am speaking now on a matter 
of abstract principle. I say that it is utterly impossible for the 
Interstate Commerce Commission properly to perform its duties 
in the vastly important matter of regulating rates unless Con- 
gress shall appropriate money sufficient to enable it to ascer- 
tain the value of the property used by the roads. 

The sum of $3,000,000 is nothing compared to fifteen or twenty. 
billions, the alleged valued of the property. We. better issue 
bonds for that sum than to stop this valuation. The interests 
of the Government, the interests of the shippers, the interests 
of the roads themselves all demand that this amendment be de- 
feated, the money appropriated and the work of making the 
valuation be, as rapidly as possible, hastened to a conclusion. 

Only yesterday the newspapers reported that one of the west- 
ern railroads voted presents of $100,000—gifts of money to 
each of three of its officials, and that on the 25th of this month 
the Interstate Commerce Commission is going to make an in- 
vestigation of these interesting and munificent donations. Who 


furnished these hundreds of thousands of dollars? Why, of 
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course, the people, who paid for freight over the road and the 
passengers who rode in its cars. 

Consider the scandalous performance of the New York, New 
Haven & Hartford Railroad. Ought the people not to know how 
much is really invested in that property? The best railroad 
managers in the United States are in favor of this law and of 
its enforcement now. A good railroad man told me not long 
since that the one great obstacle with which railroads are con- 
stantly confronted is the prejudice aroused, and legitimately 
aroused, in the public mind by the scandalous conduct of some 
men who are manipulating stocks, but ought not to be managing 
railroads. 

It is impossible for the Government properly to fix rates 
without knowing the value of the railroad property, and yet 
the gentleman from Massachusetts proposes not to appropriate 
a cent for us to continue this absolutely necessary work. Public 
opinion is very strongly in favor of having this work go on. 
Wisconsin has yalued her railroads, Michigan has valued her 
railroads, other States have valued their railroads, and all 
with benefit to intrastate shippers in these respective Common- 
wealths. 

Will anybody tell me why it would not be of equally great 
benefit to the interstate shippers and to the interstate passen- 
gers in the United States if we had that data for the great inter- 
state trunk lines? What we need in order to do justice in the 
United States in the solution of all of the great industrial prob- 
lems which confront the Republic is publicity, not secrecy and 
the strong arm. I shall yote against the amendment, and I 
shall be astonished if the Committee of the Whole does not 
reject it. 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COOPER. Yes. 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. In the gentleman’s State I 
understand they have a very complete system of physical valua- 
tion of railroads, and the gentleman states that it has resulted 
in a material reduction of rates within the State. 

Mr. COOPER. I have been told so. 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. What has been the effect in 
regard to taxing railroads since the physical valuation has be- 
come known? 

Mr. COOPER. As I understand it, the relations between the 
State now and the railroads are more harmonious than ever 
before in the history of the State. Both corporations and the 
people are satisfied with present conditions. The earnings of 
the railroads have increased and in many instances rates within 
the State have been reduced. 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. Has their use been utilized 
for taxing purposes as the result of the physical valuation? 

Mr. COOPER. I do not know as to that; but I know that 
rates have been diminished. Perhaps the gentleman from Wis- 
consin [Mr. Lenroor] may know. 

Mr. LENROOT. The taxes have been increased in this way: 
‘At the time the physical valuation was had the system was 
changed from a gross-earning system to a valuation system. 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. Can the gentleman tell what 
ät cost to make the physical valuation in Wisconsin? 

Mr. COOPER. I do not know. 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. Does the gentleman from Wis- 
consin [Mr. Lenroot] know? 

Mr. LENROOT. I do not. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Were not the figures of the valuation for 
the purposes of taxation used in the physical valuation? 

Mr. LENROOT. The tax commission had made the valuation 
for the purposes of taxation and that was used as a basis for 
the investigation. 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. Can the gentleman tell us to 
what extent, if any, the physical valuation made in the State 
of Wisconsin is taken into consideration by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission in making the physical valuation? 

Mr. COOPER. I know nothing of what the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission is doing under the Federal statute, except 
as information has come to me that it is busily at work. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, I want to oppose the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Levy] is recognized, after which the gentleman from Iowa will 
be recognized. 

Mr. LEVY. Mr. Chairman, this $3,000,000 appropriation is a 
monstrous outrage on the taxpayers of this country. 

Mr. GORDON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LEVY. Not at the present time. 

Three million dollars! That is 24 per cent on $120,000,000 
in one year. What do they propose to do? To keep on valuing 


the railroads for the next 20 years, for at the rate they are 
going now they will not finish it within that time. What is the 
good of such a valuation? Every State in this Union has a 
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railroad yaluation now fixed by a commission for tax purposes. 
You can go to any commission in any State in this Union and 
they will give you the valuation of the railroads. Even in the 
archives of the Interstate Commerce Commission at the present 
time they have valuation of these railroads. Last year I op- 
posed a similar provision, and at that time offered an amend- 
ment that this valuation be submitted to the lowest bidder for 
the purpose of valuation by experts, and at that time I read to 
this House a proposition from a distinguished statistician, who 
made the offer, and which I will repeat: 

All of this work and valuation to be begun within 60 days from date 
of signing and execution of contract and finished within three to four 
years from date of for the sum of $5,197,000. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LEVY. Excuse me for the present. If I have time later 
I will be glad to yield. It costs the railroads of the United 
States for valuations not $3,000,000 but $6,000,000 a year. 
Why place upon the carriers of this country an enormous ex- 
pense? Is there any reason for this? -Can you not see why the 
cost of freight and passenger rates have to be advanced? The 
railroads of this country carry freight for one-third of what it is 
carried for abroad. Since last year many roads have been forced 
into bankruptcy by this most extraordinary policy of interfering 
with the management of railroads. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LEVY. Les. 

Mr. MADDEN. Has anybody else gone into bankruptcy ex- 
cept the railroads? 

Mr. LEVY. Oh, yes. [Laughter.]. There is no question 
about that; and it has all come from what? From the Sherman 
law, which was placed on the statute books by the Republican 
Party [laughter], and which is one of the most obnoxious laws 
that was ever enacted. The Hepburn law has caused an in- 
crease in the price of commodities to every household in the 
country. Take, for instance, since the Hepburn law was passed 
coal has cost in the city of New York $2 a ton more than 
previous to the passage of that act. That gave no relief to the 
people. Why do you continually bring up propositions like 
this? Here is a commission that has gone into existence, and 
last year they asked for $1,900,000, and then $100,000 more, and 
now I hear $500,000 more, and now they ask for $3,000,000, 
which is the interest on $120,000,000 for one year. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LEVY. Yes. 

Mr. LENROOT. Does not the gentleman think that the Gov- 
ernment could save a great deal of money if it authorized 
the railroads to make their own valuations for the Interstate 
Commerce Commission? 

Mr. LEVY. They are doing it now. 

Mr. LENROOT. Does not the gentleman think the railroads 
would like to do that? 

Mr. LEVY. Does the gentleman deny that the States have 
made valuations? 

Mr. LENROOT. That is not the question. Does not the gen- 
tleman think that we could save money if we permitted the 
railroads to make their own valuations for the Government? 

Mr. LEVY. It is uncalled for at the present time. Your 
proposition here is not valuing the railroads, but you are mak- 
ing an allowance as if you were taking preliminary steps to 
building these railroads. It would be much cheaper to buy the 
railroads, 

Mr. GORDON. Does not the gentleman think that the rail- 
roads ought to be allowed to fix their own rates? 

Mr. LEVY. No. They are fixed by law. 

Mr. GORDON. How are you going to fix them by law unless 
you know what the value of the railroads are? 

Mr. LEVY. They are fixed by law at the present time, and 
many of their charters do not permit them to charge more than 
a certain amount. I am looking after the interests of the peo- 
ple of this country. We need 100,000 miles more of railroads 
in this country, and the way you are placing obstacles in the 
way of the carriers in this country is disastrous. Take, for in- 
stance, the Interstate Commerce Commission. It took them 
nearly two years to give the railroads a fair rate, and it was 
many months before they decided the question. It went into 
effect about the middle of January of this year. Is it any 
wonder that many railroads have gone into bankruptcy? 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The time of the gentleman from New 
York has expired. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, the condition of the Treasury 
naturally impels Members of Congress to economize wherever 
they can without stopping the ordinary functions of the Gov- 
ernment. In the last Congress we authorized a valuation of 
the railroads of the country by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, and during the past year that commission has or- 
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ganized a large force, and is now at work making that valua- 
tion. To stop this work at this time, it seems to me, would be 
to take a long step backward. It would not be in the interest of 
real economy and would be a direct blow to the principle that 
railroad rates should be based upon the value of the property 
employed by the railroads. To adopt the amendment would 
stop the work that the great Interstate Commerce Commission 
has been carrying on. I can not, therefore, much as I regret, 
support the amendment of the gentleman from Massachusetts. 

But, Mr. Chairman, at this time I want to congratulate the 
President of the United States on a great accomplishment, one 
of the greatest accomplishments in the minds of many people 
of his administration. On the 29th day of April, 1907, Presi- 
dent Wilson wrote a letter to Mr. A. H. Joline, president of the 
Missouri, Kansas & Texas Railway Co., which letter is as fol- 
lows: 

PRINCETON, N. J., April 29, 1907. 

My Dear Mr. JOLINE: Thank you very much for sending me goor 
address at Parsons, Kans., before the board of directors of the Mis- 
souri, Kansas & Texas Railway Co. I have read it with relish and 
entire ngreement. Would that we could do something, at once dig- 
nified and effective, to knock Mr. Bryan once for all into a cocked hat. 

Mr. MADDEN. When did the gentleman say that was 
written? 

Mr. GOOD. In 1907. The wish expressed in the President’s 
letter in 1907 has been accomplished by the President of the 
United States. In 1912 the Democratic convention adopted a 
platform from which I read: 

We favor such legislation as will effectually prohibit the railroads, 
express, telegraph, and telephone companies from engaging in busi- 
ness which brings them into competition with their shippers or patrons; 
also legislation preventing the overissue of stocks and bonds by inter- 
state railroads, express companies, telegraph and telephone lines, and 
legislation which will assure such reductions in transportation rates 
as conditions will permit. A 

On that platform the President of the United States was 
elected, and in support of those declarations of principles, on 
hundreds of platforms, Mr. Bryan renewed his charges— 
charges which he had frequently made years before—that rail- 
way companies were charging excessive rates and that the 
Democratic Party would bring about a reduction in those rates. 
I realize what the gentleman from Massachusetts evidently had 
in mind when he offered this amendment to strike out this pro- 
vision, and in a measure I sympathize with him, because under 
the present administration railway rates are going up no mat- 
ter what the values of the railways may be. If left to this ad- 
ministration, there would be no reduction in rates, no matter 
what the valuation of the roads might be. 

Mr. GORDON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GOOD. I can not yield. And let us remember that this 
work wiil not be completed during a Democratic administra- 
tion. When the work of making a valuation of the railroads is 
completed we will have in the White House a man who will 
not indicate his wish or dictate to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission as to what its decision should be on the question 
of granting an increase of rates. 

Mr. GORDON. Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. GOOD. I can not yield just now, but if I can get a 
little more time I will yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. GORDON. Upon what authority does the gentleman say 
that the President dietated 

Mr. GOOD. The eastern railroad companies filed their peti- 
tions with the Interstate Commerce Commission asking for an 
increase of 5 per cent in freight rates in that section of the 
country. The Interstate Commerce Commission heard the testi- 
mony and arguments thereon and denied the increase. In 
practically every newspaper there was then published the 
statement, or rather what purported to be the views of the 
President. From this source it appears that the President 
desired, in effect 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. GOOD. I ask for five more minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

Mr. GORDON. Reserving the right to object, I would like to 
know if the gentleman is willing to answer my question? 

Mr. GOOD. I will yield to the gentleman when I have 
finished my statement. 

Mr. GORDON. I will object or the gentleman will yield 
to me. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ohio objects. The 
question is on the amendment 

Mr. GORDON. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Iowa just 
made a statement here that the President of the United States 
has dictated to the Interstate Commerce Commission and com- 
pelled them to reverse their decision. I want to say that state- 
ment is entirely false. Now, that statement or similar ones 
have been made on the Republican side of this Chamber for 


a year past. Several gentlemen came to me privately, and 
winked, and exclaimed that the President had dictated to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, and I respectfully denied this 
as a general proposition. I said I did not believe the President 
of the United States would be guilty of any such thing as that. 

Mr. MADDEN. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. GORDON, When I finish this statement. But that 
statement was persisted in privately; it was not made on the 
floor of the House, as the gentleman from Iowa just made it, 
but it was persisted in here, so I made an appointment with the 
President of the United States and told him about it. [Laugh- 
ter.] That is the way to find out a thing, The President of the 
United States said to me, in substance, that he would no more 
think of interfering with a case pending before the Interstate 
Commerce Commission than he would of interposing in a case 
pending before the Supreme Court of the United States. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Or with Congress. 

Mr. GORDON. That is what the President of the United 
States said to me, and I undertake to say that the statement 
of the gentleman from Iowa is absolutely false and without a 
particle of foundation in fact. It is made purely for partisan 
purposes, and it has been made repeatedly by men on that side 
of the House; but he is the first man I have ever heard make it 
here upon the floor of this House. Now, I yield to the gentle- 
man from Illinois. 

Mr. MADDEN. I just wanted to ask the gentleman who are 
these men who came to the gentleman and winked and explained 
that the President had dictated to the Interstate Commerce 
pa great 

r. DON. They were Republican Members. 

Mr. MADDEN. Who were they? 

Mr. GORDON. It is not important. They did not make the 
statement publicly, or offer any proof in support of it, or assume 
any responsibility for it and put it in the RECORD here, as the 
gentleman from Iowa does; and if he has any proof of the 
statement he has made he ought to present it to this House or 
else hold his peace. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. I was just about to submit a little proof which I think 
to the ordinary man would be almost conclusive that the Presi- 
dent has interfered in the case of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, just as he has interfered with what is going on at 
the other end of the Capitol to-day, if the newspaper accounts 
of what actually took place are to be believed; and the gentle- 
man from Ohio is the first person I have heard declare that 
there was no truth in or foundation to those newspaper ac- 
counts. Suffice to say that the decision of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission refusing the 5 per cent increase to eastern 
roads had no sooner been flashed over the wires throughout the 
country than it was known or whispered about, talked about, 
and became common knowledge—— 

Mr. GORDON. Whispered. 

Mr. GOOD. The newspapers stated that the President wanted 
the Interstate Commerce Commission to grant the increase. If 
the President's interference did not cause certain commissioners 
to change their minds, why was it that, without filing addi- 
tional proof, the Interstate Commerce Commission within 90 
days from the time it rendered its decision refusing the increase 
on the petition of the railroads granted precisely the increase 
that it had denied to them only 90 days before? 

Mr. SLOAN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GOOD. Not just now. Take the new appointees of the 
present administration on the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion. I am led to believe that one of the new appointees is in 
favor of increasing the rates of railroad companies irrespective 
of what the physical valuation of railroads might be. I refer 
to Mr. Daniels, the gentleman who was appointed from the State 
of New Jersey, and I arrive at this conclusion by a reading of 
his dissenting opinion on the first petition of the eastern roads, 
I am also inclined to this opinion by a reading of the reports 
on his decision before he was appointed to his present posi- 
tion. According to these decisions it was the opinion of Mr. 
Daniels that the rate of a railroad company should be large 
enough to pay returns on going value, good will, franchise 
value, and the like. Do you think the shippers of this country 
or any considerable number of men anywhere in this country 
are willing that freight rates shall be based upon that kind of 
a valuation? And yet we are told by the newspapers that 
Mr. Daniels, from New Jersey, because of the wish of the 
President, would be sent to Chicago to conduct the hearing 
and take testimony of the transportation companies and others 
on the application of the western roads for a 5 per cent increase. 

I want to say to my friend from Ohio, when he states I am 
not submitting good and sound proof, that I venture the asser- 
tion that when the decision is filed it will be found that Mr. 
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Daniels is in favor of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
granting the increase petitioned for by the western railroads. 
In this respect everyone knows that Mr. Daniels only reflects 
the opinion of the President; that the views expressed by Mr. 
Daniels in the dissenting opinion referred to were also the 
views of the President. I have no doubt that under continued 
pressure from the White House the commission will grant the 
5 per cent increase. Ah, yes; the President has found at once 
a “ dignified and effective way to knock Mr. Bryan into a cocked 
hat.” Never again can Mr. Bryan go throughout the State of 
Iowa and throughout the State of Nebraska and that western 
territory where he held such a tremendous political power and 
say that the Democratic Party, or at least the man that he 
made President of the United States, is in favor of a reduction 
in rates of the railways of the country. [Applause.] I think 
that evidence of Executive interference in this regard is almost 
conclusive. 

Mr. FOSTER. Mr. Chairman, I sometimes think that my 
good friend from Iowa [Mr. Goop], of whom I am fond, is so 
strongly partisan that he overleaps the bounds and becomes a 
little unfair to those with whom he may differ on account of 
some advantage that he imagines may come to his party. 

I have a great respect for and confidence in the President of 
the United States, to whatever party he may belong. I do not 
believe that President Wilson is knowingly going to do any- 
thing except for the best interest of the people of the country. 
I believe he is an honest, conscientious, and sincere man. Now, 
the gentleman makes the charge upon the floor of this House 
that the President of the United States has influenced the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to raise railroad rates. He 
also goes further than that, and prophesies that through the 
influence of the President the Interstate Commerce Commission 
will raise the rates on the western roads. I do not know, nor 
does he, whether the rates will be raised in the western part 
of the United States or not. I do not know whether they ought 
to be raised or not; but I think we ought to be fair in these 
matters. It is true that we are partisans here, and that aisle 
in the center divides the two parties, but I submit that with 
all of it we ought to be fair as men, fair to the interests of this 
country and to the men who hold high office, and not get up 
here and loosely charge that the President of the United States 
is influencing the great Interstate Commerce Commission to 
carry out his will. 

Mr. BLACKMON., Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. FOSTER. I yield to the gentleman from Alabama. 

Mr. BLACKMON. Does the gentleman think that any con- 
siderable number of people take the gentleman from Iowa 
seriously when he undertakes to make a charge of that kind 
against the President of the United States, even in the gentle- 
man’s own district? 

Mr. FOSTER. I would not imagine so, because I imagine 
that in the district the gentleman has the honor to represent 
they understand the partisanship of their able Representative, 
and that he is doing it for partisan purposes; but I submit that, 
though we may be partisan, and that it is right that we should 
fight for our party and for the principles upon which be stand, 
but I submit that it is unfair for any man, for partisan pur- 
poses, to charge those things of which he has no proof, which 
he can not substantiate, and the gentleman in this case did not 
present any proof. Now, one word more and I am through. 

Mr. GOOD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOSTER. No; I can not yield now. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman declines to yield. 

Mr. FOSTER. Just one word more. The gentleman speaks 
of Mr. Bryan, the Secretary of State, and says that he has gone 
into the western country, among the people, and that they have 
gone in great numbers to hear him speak in political campaigns. 
As you know, Mr. Bryan has for 20 years, as the gentleman says, 
been politically killed almost every 30 days. Still he stands 
before the American people as a man who is incorruptible and 
who stands for their rights. [Applause on the Democratie 
side.] My friend from Iowa may endeavor to knock Mr. Bryan 
into a cocked hat every day if he likes, and still he will appear 
as a man who stands upon the side of the people of this country. 
[Applause on the Democratic side.] Long after other men may 
be forgotten, long after they shall be known only by the name 
upon the stone over the place where they rest, Mr. Bryan will 
be remembered by the American people for the good things he 
has done. [Applause.] 

Mr. GOOD. Now, will the gentleman yield right there? 

Mr. FOSTER. Yes. 

Mr. GOOD. If Mr. Bryan is the great patriot and Democrat 
that the gentleman has said he is, why was it that in 1906.Wood- 
row Wilson refused to support him for the Presidency of the 
United States? 


Mr. FOSTER. Mr. Bryan was not a candidate in 1906, and 
the gentleman ought to know that. 

Mr. GOOD. I mean in 1896. 

Mr. FOSTER. I am not talking of that now; it is not the 
question. 

Mr. GOOD. Oh, no; of course you are not. 

Mr. BARTLETT. How does the gentieman know that Mr, 
Wilson did not support Mr. Bryan in 1896? 

Mr. FOSTER. That is another one of the gentleman’s charges 
for which he furnishes no proof. 

Mr. GOOD. It has been charged openly. 

Mr. FOSTER. I hope the gentleman will not interrupt me. 

Mr. GOOD. The gentleman has asked me a question. IIe 
wants an answer to it, does he not? 

Mr. FOSTER. I will tell the gentleman when I get through, 
and he can answer it then. The gentleman has seen some rumor 
in the newspapers again, and imagines that what he sees there 
is absolutely correct, and he never looks at more than one side 
of a proposition, 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Illinois 
has expired. 

Mr. GOOD. Now will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOSTER. I will ask for two minutes more. The gentle- 
man wishes to ask me a question. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman asks unanimous consent 
for two minutes more. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GOOD. I will point to the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, to 
speeches made in the Senate by eminent Senators of the United 
States, charging that Mr. Wilson did not support Mr. Bryan for 
the Presidency in 1896. Will the gentleman produce a single 
speech to the contrary? 

Mr. FOSTER. I am not making any charge, nor is that the 
question now. 

Mr. GOOD. Will the gentleman produce a single speech or 
letter of Mr. Wilson, which he wrote, indorsing Mr. Bryan at 
that time? 

Mr. ADAMSON. Will my friend from Illinois make peace 
and yield to me for a moment? 

Mr. FOSTER. Yes. 

Mr. ADAMSON. The gentleman from Iowa seems to be un- 
happy about the President’s interference. Does not the gentle- 
man from Illinois think that the interference which is troubling 
the gentleman so much is the President’s interference with the 
plans and success of the Republican Party? [Applause and 
laughter on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. FOSTER. There is no doubt about that. 

Mr. BROWNING. Mr. Chairman—— 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Illinois yield to 
the gentleman from New Jersey? 

Mr. FOSTER. No; I must decline to yield just now. I just 
want to say this in conclusion: In all fairness I say that it is so 
easy to criticize public men and take rumors that may float 
around against them here and there 

Mr. GORDON. In the newspapers. 

Mr. FOSTER. And some article that may appear in some 
newspaper. Now, I submit to my friend from Iowa—I know 
that the gentleman, when he will lay aside his partisanship, in- 
tends to be fair. I believe that the gentleman wants to be fair; 
but he is so partisan that he finds it hard to get his mind 
around where he can be fair, and I suggest to him, and to every 
other man in this House, that we ought to be just to public men 
and not always be criticizing them upon some little rumor that 
rd Sz afloat in the country. [Applause on the Democratic 
side. 

Mr. MOSS of West Virginia. Mr. Chairman, the reason 
why I do not believe that the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Goop] 
is correct in making the charge-that the President of the United 
States influenced the Interstate Commerce Commission to grant 
the 5 per cent increase of rates is solely because the Interstate 
Commerce Commission would not permit the application of 
such kind of influence. I believe that the President of the 
United States, with all due respect, is the greatest dictator 
that we have had in the White House for 50 years, and possibly, 
not being a judge or a lawyer, he might not fully realize the im- 
propriety of trying to influence a judicial body like the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. But, Mr. Chairman, if he did try, 
I feel very sure that the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
composed as it is of men of the highest type and character, 
realizing their duty as judges to decide the case solely upon the 
evidence, would not for a moment let even the President of the 
United States influence it in its decisions. 

Mr. Chairman, I am getting tired of this thing of accusing 
men, situated as the members of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission are as judicial officers, of being influenced by outside 
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considerations in reaching a conclusion. When that commis- 
sion first refused to grant the increase it suggested to the rail- 
roads certain economies that they could practice. It wanted to 
test the question of whether or not in that way the railroads 
could not obtain the revenues they were seeking. It was 
tested for months, and it was found that these economies did 
not produce the expected result. Meanwhile the earnings of 
the railroads had steadily declined, and conditions had become 
almost critical, and so, after careful consideration, and having 
come to the conclusion that the best interests of the country 
demanded it and the railroads sorely needed it, the Interstate 
Commerce Commission did grant an increase of 5 per cent to 
the railroads; and I believe they had ample evidence on which 
to base that conclusion, though other men considering the same 
evidence might have reached a different conclusion. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not believe there are any large number of 
shippers in this country who would attribute unworthy motives 
or improper influences to the Interstate Commerce Commission 
for its action in that case. 

Now, some gentlemen refer to the fact in criticism that in 
valuing these railroads to ascertain proper earnings on the 
investment the franchise or good will is considered. 

Mr. Chairman, in some States in this Union the franchise is 
considered as an asset of the railroads for the purpose of taxa- 
tion. In West Virginia and other States, when that question 
was submitted to the courts, the franchise was considered a 
very valuable asset for taxation purposes. If this was correct, 
then it would not be incorrect to consider the value of the fran- 
chise in determining reasonable earnings on the investment. 

Mr. Chairman, I believe that the time is coming in this coun- 
try when, without prejudice and without this spirit of hostility 
which seems to prevail in some quarters, we ought to give the 
railroads and the shippers of this country equal justice, and not 
merely presume, simply because they decide a question in a way 
that does not suit some gentlemen, that a great commission, com- 
posed as it is of great, big men, who are trying to do their duty, 
are influenced by unworthy motives. I believe the Interstate 
Commerce Commission has one of the hardest tasks and some 
of the most difficult duties to perform of any body of men in this 
great country. If any critic will even start to study the trans- 
portation problem and get even a little insight into it, he will 
see the magnitude of the difficulties that arise in fixing rates. It 
is one of the most intricate problems that could possibly be 
brought before any commission or any court; and I believe that 
when it comes to criticism of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, we ought at least to try to be fair, and unless we know the 
facts and unless we know the evidence we should not condemn 
it. [Applause.] 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, the pending amendment pro- 
poses to strike out the entire appropriation for this branch of 
the work of the Interstate Commerce Commission. The gentle- 
man who has offered the amendment has avowed his purpose 
solely that of economy. At the same time he has admitted that 
the work in question is desirable, that it should be carried on, 
but insists that on the score of economy it ought at this time, 
at any rate, to be suspended. 

I can agree with the gentleman as to the need of economy at 
present in our Government expenditures, but I do not believe, 
and I do not believe the gentleman from Massachusetts would 
urge, that we have yet reached the point where we should vote 
against appropriations simply and solely on the plea of economy, 
regardless of the merit of the particular item under considera- 
tion. 

The gentleman himself has not followed that course. I no- 
ticed the other day when we had before us the naval appropria- 
tion bill the gentleman from Massachusetts, who then, no doubt, 
knew as well as he does to-day the serious financial condition 
of the country, found it possible to support a proposition for two 
battleships, notwithstanding the attempt made by the leader of 
the majority [Mr. UnpErwoop] to secure the commitment of the 
bill in order to cut down the provision from two battleships to 
one and saye an expenditure of $15,000,000 to $20,000,000. Not- 
withstanding we are hard up, he was able to see where we could 
get $15,000,000 or $20,000,000 for the purpose which to him 
seemed meritorious. Here is a purpose which we may easily 
infer does not seem so meritorious to him, and hence, with his 
economy plea, he would cut out $3,000,000 and put an end to the 
work. 

To my mind this is not an abstract proposition, as to work 
that should be done some time in the uncertain future. It is a 
concrete proposition as to work which needs to be done and 
needs to be done as soon as possible. If I could have my way, 
I would like to have the appropriation $6,000,000 instead of 
$3,000,000, because I believe the work should be expedited, and 
I have had some experience in connection with this subject 
which leads me to that belief. 
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In the decision of the Interstate Commerce Commission in the 
Five Per Cent case, about which we have heard so much the past 
hour, my complaint as to that decision—and I would not com- 
ment as to the decision itself, as to the question which was 
before the commission, because that should stand for itself— 
my complaint is as to the action of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission in going out of its way, going away from the 
record and evidence in the case, and putting in obiter dicta 
which have resulted in the most active lobby on the part of the 
railroads in this country that we have ever seen for an in- 
crease of rates all over the country. That is a result not of a 
decision of the commission based on evidence, but of obiter 
dicta to the effect that the railroads might well increase their 
passenger rates. 

And as a result of that, in the State of Michigan—just as is 
the case in every State, I presume—there is an active lobby 
on the part of the railroads before the legislature, before busi- 
ness men’s associations, and everywhere for an increase in 
passenger rates, and they bottom their case on this piece of 
dicta from the Interstate Commerce Commission. I submit, 
Mr. Chairman, that if we are to suffer because of the dicta of 
the commission we might at least have the benefit of the evi- 
dence which the proposed valuation purposes to bring us. I 
understand the commission has already taken up under this 
law—or it is supposed to have done so—the work of making 
the physical valuation and financial investigation of the Pere 
Marquette Railroad, which is largely in the State of Michigan. 
The commission is supposed to have begun that work. I hope 
it will be completed some time, although the speed with which 
it is going forward is not attracting any wonderment. Even 
though it be progressing but slowly, we do not want it stopped 
or suspended for a few years. Some time it may be com- 
pleted. In the meantime, spurred on by the dicta of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, and quoting it with relish, the 
receivers of the Pere. Marquette Railroad are before the Legis- 
lature of the State of Michigan with a formal petition asking 
for a repeal of our 2 cent rate law and an opportunity to in- 
crease their rates. With all of their facilities for furnishing 
or concealing information to the people of the State, they have 
under way a remarkable propaganda, which is ex parte and 
stands uncontradicted. It is wonderful how much more in- 
formation they can give when they want to than they can when 
they do not want to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Michigan 
has expired. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
to proceed for five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Michigan asks unani- 
mous consent to proceed for five minutes more. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, two years ago, before a com- 
mittee of the Legislature of the State of Michigan, the Pere 
Marquette Railroad Co. was asked to submit figures showing 
the actual cost of carrying passengers, and they professed, 
which was no doubt the truth, their inability to do so, their 
inability to figure out that proposition. Now, however, they 
come in voluntarily with their petition to the legislature, and 
they can figure that all out for you to the fraction of a cent 
and be sure that they are right, and having done that they read 
to the legislature and the people the obiter dicta of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. They ask the legislature to act 
along the lines so gratuitously suggested by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAMTON. - Yes. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. How long has that road been in the hands 
of a receiver? 

Mr, CRAMTON. Two or three years is my recollection. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. What was the occasion of the appointment 
of the receivers? 

Mr. CRAMTON. The immediate occasion was the fact that 
they had gone to the railroad commission of the State of Michi- 
gan for an authorization of bonds, and secured an authorization 
of a loan of $8,000,000 to be used for certain purposes. The 
road used the money, in part, for other purposes, as later de- 
veloped. Later on they again went to the same commission for 
permission to issue another lot of bonds, and those facts appear- 
ing, they were not able to get an authorization, and the receiver- 
ship followed. That was only the immediate cause, and back 
of that was the fact that they had been piling up millions and 
millions of dollars of obligations with no increase in equip- 
ment or other facilities for service, until to-day they have 
$110,000,000 of obligations, whereas, under the physical valua- 
tion of a number of years ago, they were valued at $29,000,000, 
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approximately, and are now being taxed supposedly on a cash 
value of twenty-six and one-half million dollars. 

That a decrease in rates of fare must result necessarily in a 
corresponding decrease in gross revenues is not true, and before 
the commission declares itself on such an important proposition 
the actual effect of such decreased rates on revenues should be 
thoroughly investigated by them. I am inserting here one piece 
of significant evidence bearing on this question. It is a state- 
ment of the Michigan Railroad Commission, issued February 28, 
1908, as to the effect of the Michigan 2-cent fare law, which 
took effect September 28, 1907, on the gross revenues of the 
roads. It follows: 

CIRCULAR No. 7. 
EARNINGS OF MICHIGAN ROADS UNDER THE 2-CENT-RATE LAW. 


MICHIGAN RAILROAD COMMISSION, 
Lansing, Mich., February 28, 1908. 


In accordance with the statute the various railroads of the State 
have filed with the Michigan Railroad Commission statements showing 
their gross earnings for October, November, and December, 1907. The 
2-cent law having taken effect September 28, 1907, these figures are the 
first available in consideration of the effect of the 2-cent law on the 
earnings of the roads. In advocating the passage of the 2-cent law 
before the last session of the legislature it was the contention of Gov. 
Warner and Commissioner of Railroads Glasgow that the passage of 
such a law would not materially affect the gross earnings of the com- 
pean by reason of the increase in travel under the lower rate. The 
commission are very glad to be able to say to the people of Michigan 
that the facts at hand go very far to sustain this contention. 

We have prepared a tabulation of these quarterly earning statements 
which is worthy of careful consideration. In this tabulation we have 
compared the nger and freight earnings of the months referred to 
in 1907 with the same months in 1906 and do not hesitate to say that 
such comparison vindicates the Michigan 2-cent law and demonstrates 
that, while it is of the greatest benefit to the people of the State, it is 
not injurious or unjust to the railroads. It is to be remembered that 
during a portion of the months referred to in 1907 the business of the 
railroads was very seriously reduced by the financial scare, and for this 
reason in comparing the earnings of 1907 with those of 1906 we are 
eomparing the ea of the 2-cent law under times of considerable 
financial depression with the earnings under the old law in abnormally 
hey ghee mes. It is also to be remembered that the test during the 

ree months referred to has not been an entirely fair test owing to the 
fact that many of the roads have entirely, or to a great extent, cut out 

cursions, which in previous years they have been eager to conduct and 

ave been supposed do so at a profit. Had all profitable excursion 
business been ry for by all railroads under the 2-cent law the same 
as before, we believe the showing would have been even more strongly 
in favor of the law 

In the tabulation we first considered those roads which are now on a 
2-cent basis, namely, the Ann Arbor, the Cincinnati Northern, the Bi 
Four, the Grand Rapids & Indiana, the Grand Trunk, the Lake Shore 
Michigan Southern, the Michigan Central, the Pere Marquette, and the 
Wabash. Considering these roads altogether we find that their aggre- 

te passenger earnings for the months named in 1907 exceed the earn- 
foes of same months in 1906 by $620.84, a very small portion of 1 per 
cent increase. At the same time their freight earnings show a gain of 
$202,417.98, or a gain of 2.6 per cent. hile the passenger earnings 
were affected by the 2-cent law the freight earnings, of course, were 
not; but notwithstanding this it will be observed that the passenger 
earnings have kept practically up with the freight earnings. None of 
the pr ncipal roads above mentioned show any serious reduction which 
can traced to the 2-cent law. The Ann Arbor shows a loss in passen- 
ger carnings of 6.4 per cent, but they also show a greater loss in 

reight earnings, namely, 8 per cent. The Grand Rapids & Indiana 
shows a decrease of 5.9 per cent in passenger earnings and a gain of 
2.5 per cent in freight earnin The Pere Marquette, a loss o 


cent in 1 a W. a 
ings. It is safe to say t had either of these roads followed their old 
custom in the matter of pushing for pemos business by profitable 
excursions they would have shown a Re n instead of a decrease in their 
passenger business notwithstanding the hard times. The Grand Trunk 
shows an increase in their passenger business of 6.9 per cent under the 
operation of the new law, and a pan of 13.7 per cent in their freight 
business. The Lake Shore & Michigan Southern shows a gain of 2.3 per 
cent in their passenger business, and a decrease of 12.8 per cent in 
their freight business. The Michigan Central shows a gain of 3.3 per 
cent in their passenger business, while they have a decrease of 2.9 per 
cent in their freight business. The Wabash shows a loss of 11.6 per 
cent for the three months in 1907 as compared with 1906, but Inasmuch 
às the road was on a 2-cent basis before the recent 2-cent law was 
passed that act can not be charged with the falling off in their gross 
earnings. Their freight earnings show an increase of two-fifths of 1 
r cent. The Big Four, with a very small mileage in this State, shows 
The most startling decrease in passenger revenue of 52.9 per cent. This 
is explained Ai electric competition. The Cincinnati Northern, with 
also a small mileage in this State, shows a serious decrease of 19.3 per 
cent. 
We also have figures concerning the numerous smaller roads in the 
State which were not affected by the 2-cent law and continued to cha 
8 cents. Their figures are not much different from the figures shown by 
the 2-cent roads; some of them show an increase and some a loss. The 
principal ones are the Detroit & Mackinac, with 3 per cent of gain on 
nger earnings and 7.4 per cent of loss on freight earnings, and the 
ontiac, Oxford & Northern, with 1 per cent gain on passenger earnings 
and 3 per cent loss on freight. The upper peninsula roads we have also 
compiled, and notwithstanding most of these formerly charged 4 cents 
nd now are limited to 3 cents it is to be noted that in the aggregate 
nag As a gain of $13,000 in passenger earnings over the same period 
n le 


We commend these figures to the careful consideration not only of 
those in charge of the chi, roads but to the general poe and. are 
confident that further operation under the 2-cent law will more clearly 
demonstrate its fairness and arama’ E 
Cassius I. Glasgow. Chairman, 
GEORGE W. DICKINSON, 


Jus SCULLY, 
Commission ers. 


But, Mr. Chairman, my appeal is that now that this agitation 
has been stirred up, and while this demand for an inerease of 
rates is being made at the doors of every legislature in this 
country by reason of this dicta of the commission, we ought 
at any rate to be able to let the commission go ahead and get 
the evidence, not only as to the physical valuation, but in respect 
to the financial history of the roads which is also provided for 
in the same law. 

Mr. Chairman, there seem to be some gentlemen who believe 
this is a period of reaction and conservatism, and that anything 
to-day that can be done to saddle on the people of the country 
all of this load of overcapitalization and frenzied finance the 
people will stand for, but, to my mind, that is a great mistake, 
and it is the most mistaken position that any party or person 
can take, and I for one on this side want it understood that I 
do not believe that the gentleman offering this amendment rep- 
resents this side of the House or that we favor any halt in this 
work. [Applause.] 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Chairman, we may as well realize 
what we propose to do. Like a great deal of legislation that 
has been adopted in the past few years, this legislation provid- 
ing for the physical yaluation of railroads was enacted under 
whip and spur, and it was done under arguments that are old 
and not new. It was the same argument, the same illustration, 
that Antony used over the dead body of Cesar simply hold- 
ing up the bloody garments and saying. Look at these, look at 
the rents in the garments, and where they were made,” so that 
the fury of the Roman mob was changed in one instant from 
being against Antony to being in favor of Antony and against 
Brutus. So we rush through this bill to provide for the physical 
valuation of railroads. I am compelled to say, in my judgment, 
after due consideration. of where it will lead and what it will 
cost, that we, too, held up before the House and before the 
people the argument, “ Look what the railroads are doing to 
the people in respect to the charges that are made,” and we 
made them believe that this would be a panacea for all pur- 
poses, to properly regulate the charges of railroads for trans- 
portation of freight and passengers. 

But, Mr. Chairman, it is like all such undigested and hasty 

legislation, and we have come to realize that we now have a 
white elephant on our hands. At the time it was being con- 
sidered before the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, of which I was a member, the statement was made that 
it would cost probably $3,000,000 and take a couple of years, 
and not over three, to finish. Some one put it up as high as 
five years, and now we have already expended $2,400,000 and 
the ground has not been scratched, nor will we get through with 
it for some time to come. Commissioner Prouty stated that it 
is being done at the rate of 2,000 miles of railroad a month, 
which is as much as we can possibly do, and there are 250,000 
miles of single-track railroads to be valued, and in addition 1 
mile of sidetrack and additional track for every mile of single 
track. 
In additon to the sidetracks and spur tracks and such things, 
it will amount to nearly 300,000 miles, and if we have 2,000 
miles valued every month, which is the highest estimate, we 
are to have 30 years continuation of this valuation, at an ex- 
penditure of from two to three million dollars a year. 

Mr. LENROOT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BARTLETT. Yes. 

Mr. LENROOT. Did not Commissioner Prouty testify before 
the gentleman’s committee that with an appropriation of three 
and a half million per year the whole work could be completed 
in four years? 

Mr. BARTLETT. Four years from next July. 

Mr. LENROOT. Four years from next July. 

Mr. BARTLETT. But we found out that these estimates 
and these expectations have all gone for naught. We have 
started in on this examination of the physical valuation for 
railroads with the idea it was going to cost only $5,000,000 and 
not take over three years. 

Mr. MADDEN. Did I understand the gentleman from Geor- 
gia to say that they could value 2,000 miles a month? 

Mr. BARTLETT. Not over that, I said. 

Mr. MADDEN. That would only take one year to value all 
the railroads in the United States. 

Mr. BARTLETT. It would be 24,000 miles. 

Mr. MADDEN. No; 240,000 miles. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Here is what he says, “24,000 miles a 
year.” The gentleman is way off in his calculation. 

Mr. SISSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BARTLETT. I do. 

Mr. SISSON. In response to the question asked by the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Lenroor] a moment ago, Judge 
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Prouty did not state positively this work could be done in four 
years. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Here is what he said. 

Mr. SISSON. Judge Prouty said that they hoped to be 
able to do it; and when you got right down to the question as 
to whether or not it could be completed in that time Judge 
Prouty was always very ready to hedge the question. 

Mr. LENROOT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BARTLETT. I have the testimony, which I will read. 

Mr. LENROOT. Read page 324 and you will find it was 
positive. 

Mr. BARTLETT (reading)— 


because our land 
33. eg 
at the same gin that is to say, would cover approximately from 
20,000 to 25,0 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. BARTLETT. I ask for five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Georgia. [After a pause.] The Chair hears 
none. 

Mr. BARTLETT (reading) 

ermed overhead 
. would Dot be MEMOR DON -IE you SOMA the 
number of our party. 

Ile seems to have calculated at the rate of 2,000 miles a 
month, or 25,000 miles a year. My friend from Illinois has got 
his arithmetic a little different. He further says: 

And it has always been my belief that we should conduct this work 
at the rate of about 50,000 a year; that is to say, we should practically 
clean up the work between July 1 next and July 1 four years later. 

Mr. SISSON. Will the gentleman yield for one more inter- 
ruption? 

Mr. BARTLETT. I will. 

Mr. SISSON. You will find that Judge Prouty statement is 
always based upon conditions that if they can do certain things, 
but if you will ask Judge Prouty about it you will find that 
he has at no time made any definite positive statement as to 
when this work will be completed. 

Mr. LENROOT. Upon the basis of 2,000 miles a month it is 
upon a basis of an appropriation of $1,900,000 for each year, 
which was the last bill. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Two million dollars. 

Mr. LENROOT. One hundred thousand went to a deficiency. 

Mr. BARTLETT. I have just read his testimony. 

Mr. LENROOT. It would be nearly 4,000 miles a month on 
the appropriation they ask for. 

Mr. BARTLETT. He said, “That expense would not be in- 
creased if you doubled the number of our parties, and it has 
always been my belief that we should conduct this work at the 
rate of about 50,000 a year.” Now, the gentleman wanted to 
call my attention to some page. 

Mr. GILLETT. Page 324. Mr. GmLETT asked him: 

You think you can finish the work in four years at that rate? 

Mr. Provuty. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Oh, yes. Judge Prouty thought this work 
was so easy that he would spend about three months in run- 
ning for Senator up in Vermont. 

Mr. LENROOT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BARTLETT. Certainly, if he could run for Senator or 
some other political office and leave the work for his colleagues 
to do, it would not be done so fast. 

Mr. LEVY. Commissioner Prouty previous to this commis- 
sion being appointed never made a statement but he said it 
would cost a great deal less. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Yes; he did. I do not propose to enter 
into any political discussion that is going on here. If we are 
going to carry on this work we might as well realize now what 

we are proposing to do. We are now in the second year and 
we are up against the proposition to do the work, and as yet we 
have realized no benefit, in my judgment, and the ultimate 
benefits—considerable benefits—are not yet in sight, because 
when the work is all over new conditions may arise, and new 
valuations will probably have to be made. We might as well 
realize that when we appropriate this $3,000,000 now we are 
liable to be called on before this Congress adjourns, or when 
another one meets, for a deficiency of $400,000, and if we turn 
this work over to those gentlemen to carry out this law, not 
knowing how long it would last, nor how much it will cost, and 
not knowing what the benefits are, if any, to the people of the 
United States—— 

Mr. GORDON. Does the gentleman believe that the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission can determine even approximately 
what a reasonable rate is without knowing this very thing that 
this law was passed to be done? 
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Mr. BARTLETT. Well, when a charge is being made unrea- 
sonably by the railroads it is their business to demonstrate to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, and the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission decides, makes its decision, and rejects the 
charge as being confiscatory, then they can determine through 
the courts whether the rate is unreasonable, and the burden is 
upon the railroad to do so. 

And referring again to the decision that was qnoted by my. 
friend from Wisconsin [Mr. Coorrn], it was held in that case 
that a corporation in making a demand for rates can not ask 
that their watered stock or their overissues of bonds, which do 
not represent actual values, shall be considered. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. BARTLETT. I ask unanimous consent for five minutes 
more. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Georgia asks unani- 
mous consent that his time be extended five minutes. Is thera 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BARTLETT. It took no physical valuation to determine 
that, because the gentleman frum Wisconsin [Mr. Coorzn] has 
called your attention to the leading decision upon that question, 
s in that very decision the Supreme Court, by Judge Harlan, 
sa 

dli ne not 1 s le rat 
T1010... 
the Setai 155 Finns case where its panes has not been restrained by 
8 to dere upon the ground that the public may not rightfully 

be required submit to unreasonable exactions for the use of a ee 
highway established and maintained under legislative authority. 

corporation can not maintain such a . ay and earn Grids for 
stockholders it is a misfortune for it them, which the Constitution 
sore — require to be remedied by imposing unjust burdens upon the 

So that we have already the law of the land finally settled 
in that case, that the railroads, when they appeal from a de- 
cision of the Interstate Commerce Commission, can not impose 
additional burdens and taxes upon the people for the carriage of 
their freight and passengers simply because they have swollen 
in amount their stocks and bonds. The burden is upon them. 

Mr. Chairman, when I voted for the measure providing for 
the physical valuation of the railroads I was anxious to relieve 
the people; but now upon mature reflection and in the light of 
what I have learned since then, I believe now that this measure 
will not result in that great measure of relief, and be the 
panacea for all the alleged burdens in the carriage of freight 
and passengers which it was supposed it would be. I believe 
that the act of 1910, which we passed through this House on a bill 
reported from the Interstate and Foreign Commerce Committee, 
headed by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann], now the 
leader of the minority, was a measure which gave to the people 
all the relief that they can obtain or that they ought to expect 
to obtain, when we provided by law that the decision of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission upon a question of fact is 
final and can not be appealed from. 

Mr. GORDON. That did not help the people much in the 
5 per cent advance cases, did it? 

Mr. BARTLETT. Oh, again we have this great hurrah about 
the 5 per cent increase. Mr. Chairman, I do not own a dollar 
of railroad stocks or bonds, nor am I in any way connected with 
any. I aided with all the power, energy, and force that I had 
in passing the act of 1906, and in passing the act of 1910 to 
amend the interstate- commerce act. A prominent statesman of 
the Democratic Party, Judge Reagan, of Texas, was the first 
Member of this House to introduce, away back in 1887, and to 
secure the passage in 1887 of the law which sought to give re- 
lief to the people for unjust exactions at the hands of the rail- 
roads, and that law was passed against the opposition of the 
Republicans then in the House, such men as Hepburn and Can- 
non; but times have changed. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
Mann] and his Democratic colleagues and some of his Repub- 
lican colleagues upon that committee brought before this House 
a bill which amended that act and gave relief to the people. I 
had some part in my humble way in aiding in the enactment of 
that legislation, and I am sincere to say that, in my judgment, 
considering the temper of Congress and of the Members of Con- 
gress now when we reflect upon the passage of the valuation 
law, it was not necessary and will not be of any substantial or 
lasting benefit to the people. 

Mr. COOPER. Will the gentleman permit a question? 

Mr. BARTLETT. I always yield to my friend from Wis- 
consin. 

Mr. COOPER. The Supreme Court of the United States, in 
Smyth against Ames, which I read, say that a knowledge of the 
value of the property of a railroad is absolutely necessary to 
the fixing of rates. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Oh, yes. 
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~ Mr. COOPER. And we have not that. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 
- Mr. BARTLETT, I ask three minutes more, and then I will 
have done. 

: The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Georgia asks unani- 
mous consent that his time be extended three minutes. Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection. : 

Mr. BARTLETT. Oh, yes; and since that decision these laws 
to which I have called attention have been enacted. Before 
that enactment of 1910 the railroad could appeal to the courts 
to suspend or enjoin any order of the commission, whether it 
related to law or to facts. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman permit 
another interruption right there on that point? 

Mr. BARTLETT. I hesitate to, but I will yield to my friend. 

Mr. COOPER. It is true that we have passed a law since 
then; but we have not given the court or the commission the 
information upon which they can base a decision, and the Su- 
preme Court said so in Smyth against Ames. 

Mr. BARTLETT. I am familiar with the case of Smyth 
against Ames. I have read it time and again and have it 
before me now; and I have undertaken to impress upon the 
House the fact that the position I occupy upon this matter is 
that when the railroads attack an order of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission they must show that it is not based upon 
proper values. : 

The burden is upon them, and they can not, as I have shown, 
put into that valuation the fictitious or watered values of their 
stocks and bonds. The railroad company must demonstrate 
that the decision of the Interstate Commerce Commission is 
unreasonable. The burden is upon them now, and this addi- 
tional expense upon the Government will amount to nothing, 
even at the expiration of 10 or 15 years. Whoever or what- 
ever may be responsible for the apparent and real expected 
deficit in the Treasury, this is a luxury and not a necessity. 
It is a luxury which we might indulge in if times were dif- 
ferent. 

I édo not know that I am in favor of discontinuing the work 
altogether. We have numbers of high-priced and high-paid 
men in this work. It is not of such urgent, immediate neces- 
sity as to require the continuation of the expenditure of this 
large amount of money to carry on this work. When we en- 
tered into it we did not realize what we were about, in my 
judgment. It can be suspended, not abandoned altogether, un- 
til a more propitious time and season, and I do not think the 
people will be injured or hurt thereby. 

One word in reference to the increase of rate, Mr. Chairman, 
Like the gentleman from West Virginia [Mr. Moss], I believe that 
the men on the Interstate Commerce Commission who devote 
their time and attention to the consideration of this work have 
at heart the best interests of the people. I believe the increase 
of rates decided by them was decided on the merits of the case 
and met the demand of a vast majority of the people of the 
country, the consumers and shippers, and met with the ap- 
proval of all men who think justly and properly about it. 
[Applause. ] 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Chairman, I want to see if we can 
not agree upon the remainder of the time to be devoted to this 
proposition. 

Mr. MONDELL. I want to say to the gentleman I would like 
15 minutes. The gentleman from Georgia has spoken 18 min- 
utes. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I hope the gentleman will not ask for 
that much time. I know it is a very important matter, but 
we do not want to devote too much time to it. 

Mr. MANN. Gentlemen on this side are asking for over an 
hour. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. We have already debated it an hour 
and 10 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. If no proposition is submitted, the Chair 
will recognize the gentleman from Wyoming. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I think we ought to have some agree- 
ment as to time ou this item. 

Mr. MANN. I think so, too, or otherwise we will debate it all 
the afternoon. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Chairman, I suggest that all de- 
bate on this paragraph and amendment thereto shall be closed 
in one hour. 

Mr. LEVY. I have another amendment, 

Mr. MANN. I think we ought to have a little more time. 
We will proceed very rapidly afterwards on the bill. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Yes; it looks like it. [Laughter.] 

Mr. MANN. I think we ought to reach an agreement before 
we proceed. 


Mr. FITZGERALD. At the first of it nobody wanted to talk 
about it. 


hour and a half, and let the recognition be by the Chair. 

Mr. MANN. Does the gentleman object to my controlling 
one-half of the time on this side? That would be distributed 
proportionately to gentlemen who have asked for it. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Mr. Chairman, I suggest that the debate 
ought to be divided among Members in favor of and opposed to 
the proposition, and the only way is to let the Chair recognize 
Members under the regular rules fhat are applicable in Com- 
mittee of the Whole, preference going to members of the com- 
mittee, and preference given to those opposed and in favor of 
alternately. K 

Mr. MANN. Itake it that the gentleman would not object 
to some one controlling the time over here. . 

Mr. SHERLEY. Not if it did not result in having the debate 
lopsided. The division is not a party division; it is on a propo- 
sition touching a particular matter. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will submit the request of the 
gentleman from New York, that all debate on the pending 
amendment and amendments thereto close in 1 hour and 30 
minutes. Is there objection? 

Mr. MONDELL. Reserving the right to object, I want to say 
that I would like to have 10 minutes. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Mr. Chairman, I ask that the motion be put 
and either objected to or not, and then if gentlemen want addi- 
tional time the committee can determine it. 

Mr. MONDELL. The gentleman from Kentucky knows that 
if we agree upon a limitation of time, with no arrangement as to 
the control, the Chair will not be justified in giving anyone more 
than five minutes. 

Mr. SHERLEY. I do not agree to that proposition. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I will modify my request, Mr. Chair- 
man, and make it 1 hour and 40 minutes, and that will give the 
gentleman from Wyoming 10 minutes. 

Mr. LEVY. I call the attention of the Chair to the fact that 
I have another amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman’s amendment is not pend- 


g. 

Mr. LEVY. But I want to offer it, and this is to shut off 
amendments. 

The CHAIRMAN. The request of the gentleman from New 
York has nothing to do with shutting off amendments. 

Mr. LEVY. But I want five minutes on my amendment. 

ee FITZGERALD. Well, the gentleman can take it and talk 
on it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York asks unani- 
mous consent that debate on this paragraph and all amendments 
thereto shall close in 1 hour and 40 minutes. Is there objection? 
{After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. MANN. Now, Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that I may control one-half the time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois asks that he 
may control one-half the time. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I will take the other half. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Chairman, it does not seem to me that the 
time ought to be controlled with reference to the center aisle, 
inasmuch as it has been stated by the gentleman from Kentucky 
that it is not a party question. It ought to be divided between 
those who favor and those who do not. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York makes the 
further request that one half the time be controlled by the gen- 
tleman from Illinois and the other half be controlled by himself. 
Is there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, I am not in favor of the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Massachusetts, and 
yet in the present state of the public revenues I realize how any 
man who believes in keeping the expenditures within our in- 
come if possible may consider himself justified in attempting to 
cut down or entirely eliminate an item of this kind on the theory 
that this work might, under these circumstances, wait. I yoted 
for the bill for the physical valuation of railways, and I think 
I voted for it with my eyes wide open, I did not imagine, as 
some Members apparently did, that it would cost not over three 
or four million dollars. I believed then that it would cost at 
least ten, and possibly twenty, million dollars. 

Judge Prouty now believes it will cost anywhere from 
$12,000,000 to $20,000,000; even more, if a literal interpretation 
of the statute is to be followed. Whether or not the work, 
when done, will be worth that much is of course a matter of 
opinion. That it will be valuable, of course, there is no reason- 
able doubt, because the physical valuation of the property is one 
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of the factors to be taken into consideration in fixing rates. It is 
not the controlling factor nor the most important factor. A 
rather more important factor is that of the obligations of the 
property, and a more important question than physical valua- 
tion is that which is now being neglected by the Democratic 
Party, namely, legislation for the control of the issuance by com- 
mon carriers of bonds and other obligations. Until we have 
legislation upon that subject, physical valuation of properties 
will be of comparatively little value. But this valuation is a 
factor in rate fixing. 

Mr. Chairman, without waiting for this physical valuation, 
however, the Interstate Commerce Commission has recently in- 
creased by approximately 5 per cent the railroad rates in a 
large area in the eastern portion of the country. I think it is 
probably true that it is impossible to prove that the President 
of the United States in any way influenced that action by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. The very regrettable feature 
of the situation, however, is that the President in this case is 
unlike Cesar’s wife. He is not above suspicion. It is a notori- 
ous fact that after the first and adverse decision of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission on the subject of an increase of 
rates the papers favorable to an increase in rates the country 
over gave everybody to understand that the administration, the 
President, favored an increase. Editorials and news items to 
that effect were published in every part and section of the 
country, and we heard no denial from anyoue anywhere of 
that proposition that the President did favor an increase. In 
due course of time the increase came. But the gentleman from 
West Virginia [Mr. Moss] has conclusively proved the proposi- 
tion to his satisfaction and said so in answer to statements 
made by the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Goop]. 

Mr. LEVY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, I can not yield at this time. 
The gentleman from West Virginia [Mr. Moss] says that it is 
impossible that the Interstate Commerce Commission was in- 
fluenced by the President, that he knows the members of that 
commission to be high-minded and honorable gentlemen, gentle- 
men who have too high a regard for their duties and responsi- 
bilities to allow the President of the United States to influence 
them. I believe they are high-minded and honorable gentlemen, 
but I decline to believe that they are any more high-minded 
and honorable, or that they have any higher regard for their 
responsibilities and duties than have the Representatives of the 
sovereign States of this Union under this Dome, or the Represent- 
atives of the people whose seats are on this floor. And yet 
we have seen with our own eyes and of recent date the influence 
of the Executive upon legislation and on the action of some 
of these high-minded and honorable Representatives of the 
States and of the people. It is not proper to quote from what 
occurred in another legislative body, except in a general way, 
but if gentlemen want to know what certain gentlemen, repre- 
sentatives of certain States, in the Senate think of Executive 
interference, let them read the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of yes- 
terday. 

The charge was hurled in another body by a Democrat of 
high estate that Members of the legislative branch are abso- 
lutely subservient to the dictation and domination of Executive 
authority; that legislation is being urged that has little real, 
bona fide, actual support anywhere except in the Executive 
Mansion; and that that.legislation, if placed upon the statute 
books, would be so placed under coercion and dictation of the 
President of the United States. Mr. Chairman, I refuse to 
believe that the Interstate Commerce Commission is composed 
of men more immune from Executive influence, more high 
minded, men who to a greater extent realize their duties and 
responsibilities, than do the Representatives of the States and 
the people of the Union. We have seen very recently the effect 
of Executive influence in this House. 

Just a few days ago a bill was brought into this body on 
the question of passing it over the President's veto, and the 
Democratic side—some 11 gentlemen, if I recollect correctly— 
discovered that in the interval between their last vote, some 
30 days before, and the time they were called upon to vote 
upon the proposition after the presidential veto their minds 
had changed upon this important question, and whereas they 
felt 30 days before that it was essential that there should be 
an educational qualification for the admission of aliens, 30 
days thereafter they came to the conclusion that no such 
qualification was necessary or should be provided. Some time 
ago we had under consideration a question that a great party 
had passed upon in its platform and on which it had appealed 
to the people from every stump and rostrum in a campaign, but 
the presidential influence was effective in having that plank 
utterly stripped from the party platform and the mandate of 


the party repudiated and the position of more than half of 
the gentlemen on the other side of the Chamber reversed. 

Mr. Chairman, in the face of this state of affairs, with Execu- 
tive influence so apparent that he who runs may read and all 
the world may know, I refuse to believe that the Interstate 
Commerce Commission is necessarily any more immune from 
influence from the White House than are the honorable gen- 
tlemen whd are my colleagues here and the gentlemen who 
represent the States of the Union at the other end of. the 
Capitol. Never in all of the history of the Republic have we seen 
anything like it. What is the meat that this, our Executive, 
feeds upon that he feels that he is justified in stopping the 
wheels of legislation, in preventing the passage of supply Dills, 
in preventing his party from carrying out its legislative pledges 
by the order and demand from the White House that certain 
legislation, new, novel, and dangerous, urged by a not considera- 
ble number of our people, never pledged or approved by any 
party on earth, shall be written on the statute books, whether 
Congress favor or approve it or no. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Howarp in the chair). The time of 
the gentleman from Wyoming has expired. : 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to 
the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Curror.] 

Mr. CULLOP. Mr. Chairman, I am confident that the predic- 
tions of the gentleman from Idaho [Mr. MoNDELL] concerning 
the interference of the President in the proceedings of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission on the rate question are about 
as far afield as the prediction of the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
Goop] about the political death of William J. Bryan. For 16 
years every year leading Republicans have declared that he 
has met his political death. If he has, one thing is certain—he 
has proven to be a very lively corpse, and that he has come 
forth from each political death stronger than ever in the 
esteem and affectionate regard of the people of this great coun- 
try. And he is stronger to-day with the American people than 
he has ever been. As the years go by the people become at- 
tached stronger to him for the good and great work he is doing 
in their behalf. 

I hold no brief to speak for him. He needs no defense, as his 
great public services have so endeared him to the American 
people that attacks, such as just made by the gentleman from 
Iowa [Mr. Goop], have but little effect upon the great mass of 
the people who appreciate his great work, clean, pure, and 
noble life. Let me remind gentlemen who are disposed to 
criticize this great man and the splendid services he has ren- 
dered his country and the people, that all their assaults upon 
him are made in vain, and will find but little indorsement 
among the people of this great country. He has earned the 
gratitude of the people for his faithful devotion to their cause, 
and for his great work in their behalf they refuse to be 
alienated from him. They believe in him as they belieye in no 
other man in this country; they recognize him as one whom 
they can safely trust, and confidently rely on him as the 
champion of their cause. They know he has never abused their 
confidence or betrayed their best interests. In the great crisis 
through which this country has been passing for the last year 
the people have depended upon him more than any other per- 
son to preserve peace, prevent this country from being plunged 
into war, and he has met their expectations, for which the 
people, irrespective of party, owe him a lasting debt of gratitude. 
From every fireside in this great country go out the thanks of 
fathers and mothers that this country had at this time in the 
great office of Secretary of State William J. Bryan to preserve 
peace and prevent the slaughter of our best manhood. It mat- 
ters not what gentleman may say in criticizing him or his great 
work, it will fall upon unappreciative ears, and the people who 
know the benefit of what he has done in behalf of the welfare 
of this great country will resent it. Long after the names of 
his carping critics have been forgotten, the name of William 
J. Bryan will be fresh in the minds of the people as one of 
the greatest names that will adorn American history and 
American statesmanship. His rank will be of the highest and 
his fame enduring. 

Woodrow Wilson, as President of these United States, needs 
no defense from any Member on this floor, because the Amer- 
ican people understand and appreciate his great work to eman- 
cipate them from the exploitation of special privileges which 
have dominated the legislation of this country under Republi- 
can administrations. The people well know throughout this 
Republic the high and laudable purpose which animates his 
course, and they commend him for his courage and tenacity 
in standing as he does for their best interests. Monopoly is 
now making a desperate effort to defeat his purpose, but the 
people understand what inspires their desperate efforts, and 
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will align themselves on his side and assist him in his good 
work. They know on him they can rely for relief from the 
burdens which have been imposed and which impositions are 
attempted to be continued to the great detriment of the producing 
and consuming masses. They will know these wrongs against 
them are intolerable to him, and he is using his great power 
to eliminate them, and because of this fact he has incurred the 
enmity of the special-privilege class, which is arraying all the 
power it can summon to defeat his purpose, but its efforts will 
be in vain. He has the support in his great work of the 
masses of this country, who recognize in him a leader who will 
not surrender at the behest of the emissaries of personal privi- 
lege. The people will assist him in his efforts to conquer the 
forces of monopoly in this country and restore the rights of 
the people, so that this again will be a Government of, for, and 
by the people. 

Mr. Chairman, it will be unfortunate, in my judgment, if at 
this time this appropriation is struck out of this bill. The law 
for the physical valuation of railroads passed this House in the 
Sixty-second Congress without a single dissenting vote. It 
received the votes of all the Members of this House, irrespective 
of party affiliations. There was not a single vote cast against 
it. The law was passed by a Democratic House unanimously, 
by a Republican Senate by an overwhelming majority, and was 
signed by a Republican President. The purpose of that law 
was to correct existing abuses in order to arrive at the correct 
determination of the value of railroad properties in this coun- 
try, to regulate the issuance of stocks and bonds, and adjust 
fairly transportation charges; and in the last session of Con- 
gress the Rayburn stock and bond bill, as an auxiliary meas- 
ure to this law, was passed by this House, on a roll call, with 
only 12 dissenting votes. The good features of that law will be 
neutralized if the great work proposed under the physical 
yaluation law is not carried into effect. This law will be of 
much value to the public in the settlement of great transporta- 
tion questions, now the source of much trouble in this country. 
There are many things, doubtless, in the Interstate Commerce 
Commission work that ought to and could be corrected, but it 
is performing a great work, if not the greatest of any depart- 
ment of this Government, and it requires time to work out the 
proper solution of these questions, some of which are of the 
greatest magnitude and of far-reaching importance. 

I will call your attention now to one of these things which 
perhaps needs changing and which doubtless can and will be 
done when opportunity is presented. The manner in which 
rates are promulgated now is entirely too expensive, and ex- 
perience will develop a plan in which that expense can be 
greatly reduced. As the correction of this involves an adminis- 
tration feature, the commission will doubtless consider methods 
calculated to reduce this expense. Take one of these trunk lines 
of this country and it will cost the system $250,000 to promul- 
gate a tariff sheet and get it into force. That expense can be 
reduced, and the Interstate Commerce Commission, as the work 
developes, will, I have no doubt, find a way to reduce that cost. 

The present method employed in the adoption of freight 
tariffs is not only expensive but cumbersome, and when once 
adopted is almost incomprehensible to most of the shippers of 
the country. A cheaper and simpler method should be, and no 
doubt will be, devised which will reform the present method 
and give better satisfaction to the patrons. But the commis- 
sion has much to contend with and performs an enormous 
amount of work and accomplishes great good to the public. Its 
work should not be crippled, but assisted in every manner 
possible. It seems to me a tariff schedule should be presented 
to the commission in a petition form for approval before adop- 
tion, so that the commission could supervise the rates, and 
after thus passing on them then have them go into effect, and 
this certainly would be a great improvement over the method 
now pursued. It would save much expense and trouble. Some 
plan of this kind, I am convinced, should be adopted to obviate 
the trouble which now exists in this respect. A great economy 
can be inaugurated in this matter and this would enable roads 
to reduce expenses and prove a great boon to the shipping public. 
As expenses are reduced rates can be reduced. I hope and be- 
lieve this subject will soon receive the attention it deserves at 
the hands of the commission. 

Now, as to the physical valuation of railroads, the law was 
not only passed to ascertain the value but for the purpose of 
correcting a great evil existing in this country in reference to 
the issuance of stocks and bonds, which are sold to the investing 
public, who are entitled to protection from the financial sharks 
who have been fleecing the public. Innocent investors in rail- 
road stocks and bonds have suffered very greatly because the 
actual value of the roads in which they bought stocks and bonds 
could not be ascertained, and hence they were unable to know 


the real value of the same, but this law will protect the innocent 
investors in this country in these kinds of securities when in 
operation. In justice to people who invest in this kind of 
properties means should be provided for them to obtain this 
information. This law will supply this means and will also 
enable the commission to adjust freight rates on a substantial 
and proper basis. The propriety of the correction of the evils 
heretofore existing in the issuing of stocks and bonds far in 
excess of value and the charging of transportation rates to raise 
revenues to pay the interest on the same has been an imposition 
on the shipping public for which there was no justification. 
There is and long since has been a demand for the correction of 
these evils, and this law, when in operation, will enable the 
same to be corrected, and therefore protect the investing public 
from worthless stocks and bonds and the shipping public from 
exhorbitant transportation charges. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Lenroor]. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. Chairman, no appropriation found in 
this bill or any bill passed by this Congress is more important 
to the public than is this appropriation. I was very much sur- 
prised at some of the statements made by the gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. BARTLETT]. He first stated that the bill directing 
this valuation was put through this House under whip and 
spur. Mr. Chairman, I well recall that this bill was open to 
unlimited amendment, was open to the fullest discussion. There 
was no caucus upon it, and if any bill has been open to full and 
free consideration, it was this very bill. The gentleman from 
Georgia states that this valuation is unnecessary, because if the 
Interstate Commerce Commission shall make any order with 
reference to rates, the railroads must prove, before that order 
can be set aside, that the rates are confiscatory, and therefore 
the burden is upon the railroads to show the value. The gen- 
tleman seems to forget that the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion itself can not make an order except upon evidence before 
it; but passing that, if the railroads do get into court and at- 
tempt to prove confiscation, the attitude of the gentleman from 
Georgia and others who are opposing this proposition is that 
the Government should lie helpless without any evidence to 
meet that introduced by the railroads. I wonder if the gentle- 
man himself, or any other lawyer upon the floor of this House, 
if he had a case in court for a client, if it became necessary to 
prove the value of property and the burden was upon the 
opponent, would say to his client that because the burden is 
upon the other side to prove the value of the property it was 
unnecessary for him to go to any expense to meet any evidence 
that may be offered by such opponent. Why, Mr. Chairman, it 
is absolutely ridiculous, a position that no lawyer would take 
in his own private practice. 

Mr. BARTLETT. May I interrupt the gentleman? 

Mr. LENROOT. Yes. 

Mr. BARTLETT. That is the very thing that the law is, 
and the decision of the Supreme Court is to the same effect. 
If it is ridiculous, they are responsible. 

Mr. LENROOT. No; the law is that the railroad has the 
burden of proof to show confiscation, but the gentleman’s po- 
sition is that he is unwilling to have the Government have the 
means with which to furnish any evidence to overcome or meet 
the evidence of the railroads, and I say to the gentleman he 
never would advise a private client of his not to go to any 
expense to overcome evidence where the burden of proof of 
value is upon the other side in a private lawsuit. 

Mr. Chairman, Congress itself has no power to change the 
rule with reference to the basis of rates which shall be charged 
by a railroad. The railroad is absolutely entitled to such rates 
as will pay a fair return upon the value of the property. If 
the rates are more than that, it is a confiscation of the prop- 
erty of the shippers. If it is less than that, it is a confiscation 
of the property of the railroad. The gentleman from Georgia 
stated that when this bill was passed it was upon the theory 
that this would mean a great reduction of rate. I took an 
active part in the passage of that bill. I never took that posi- 
tion. I said whether it amounted to a reduction or an increase 
of rates it was absolutely necessary to have this valuation in 
order that there should be a proper basis for rate making, 
because otherwise Federal regulation absolutely falls to the 
ground. And what, Mr. Chairman, is the situation now with 
reference to rate making in the absence of this valuation? 

Why, Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Grttett] offers a motion to strike this out. If this valuation 
had been directed when the Interstate Commerce Commission 
first asked Congress to provide the means, it would have been 
completed long before this. If it had been completed, the New 
Haven Railroad, in the gentleman’s district, would not have 
been wrecked; thousands of widows and orphans there would 
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not have been stripped of their fortunes. And what is the re- 
sult now? Because of the mismanagement of railroads, because 
of the distrust of the public in railroad management, the rail- 
roads now come to the Interstate Commerce Commission and 
say, “ We can not borrow new capital, and we want to increase 
our rates.“ And what is the basis of it? Upon the value of the 
property? No; the basis is that because new capital will not 
invest, we want the public to pay such rates as will not only pay 
a fair return upon the value, but because of suspicion of rail- 
road management and because of distrust of railroad manage- 
ment, because of the hazards of the investor in railroad securi- 
ties, they insist that they shall take from the shipper such sums 
as will compensate the investor for the hazards that he under- 
goes by reason of reckless and criminal mismanagement. Mr. 
Chairman, there has been a propaganda going on during the past 
year or two over this country attempting to discredit the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, attempting to discredit Federal reg- 
ulation of railroads. But, Mr. Chairman, the fault does not lie 
in the Interstate Commerce Commission or in Federal regula- 
tion. I undertake to say that if it had not been for the New 
Haven mismanagement and one or two other railroads in this 
country we would not have had the situation that has existed 
with reference to loss of credit. 

It has not been because of Federal regulation. It has not 
been because of the action of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission that railroad credit has largely gone. It has been due 
to some of the great railroad financiers themselves. It has 
been due to the fact that the railroads of this country during 
the past 10 years have been manipulated as a stock proposition 
upon the New York Stock Exchange rather than as a railroad 
proposition. 

Mr. Chairman, to strike this proposition out of the bill now 
means an absolute loss of the $2,400,000 that has been used so 
far in that work; and it means that in the future, if we shall 
set aside this physical valuation, whenever we have criminal 
railroad mismanagement or other cause of the distrust upon 
the part of the public, that the railroads may then come to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission or to Congress and say that 
because they can not borrow money to develop their property 
they insist that we permit them to increase the rates to the 
shippers to overcome the distrust that has been caused by their 
own reckless and criminal mismanagement. 

Mr. Chairman, the Interstate Commerce Commission in its 
first decision upon the 5 per cent case said: 

A carrier without a sufficient return to cover costs and obtain in 
addition a margin of profit large enough to attract new capital for 
extensions and improvements can not permanently render service 
commensurate with the needs of the public. 

And in the second decision, granting the 5 per cent increase, 
it is fair to say that that decision rested largely, if not wholly, 
upon the proposition that the public interest demanded the 
increase. I am not going to criticize the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, but, Mr. Chairman, the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has no right in passing upon rates to determine what 
a general public policy shall be. The law is well laid down, 
and the Interstate Commerce Commission must keep within the 
limits of the law wherever they have the information upon 
which it can be based, and that is the simple proposition that 
railroads are entitled only to a fair return upon the value of 
their property. Again, Mr. Chairman, if this physical valuation 
had been had when it ought to have been had 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I yield two minutes more to the 
gentleman from Wisconsin. 

Mr. LENROOT. If this physical valuation had been begun 
when it should have been begun it would have been completed 
a year or more ago. We would not have had pending before the 
Interstate Commerce Commission for nearly a year the applica- 
tion for increase of rates, and when the commission did finally 
act it would not have been a leap in the dark. On the contrary, 
if this valuation had been had, and they made an application 
for an increase, it would not have taken the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission 30 days to decide the application, and there 
would not have been any great wonder on the part of the public 
whether there had been undue influence exercised here or undue 
influence exercised there. There would not have been any 
question on the part of the public as to whether or not the 
decision of the Interstate Commerce Commission was based 
upon correct conclusions or not, for they would have followed 
the simple and plain path of the law after they had had this 
evidence which I submit must be had if there is ever to be any 
proper Federal regulation of railroad rates in this country. 

Mr. Chairman, I yleld back the balance of my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman yields back half a minute. 

‘Mr. SHERLEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. Jounson]. 


Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. Mr. Chairman, I do not 
know whether the information that we get as the result of this 
appropriation will be worth what it costs or not. I notice Mr. 
Prouty says in the hearings before the committee that if they 
were to undertake to ascertain the value of each separate parcel 
of land which the law requires it would add $15,000,000 to the 
expense that he had already estimated. But I think the time 
to have talked about the expense of the appropriation was 
when we passed the law authorizing the work to be done. And 
therefore I shall not yote to strike out the paragraph. But I 
wanted to find out from the gentleman in charge of the bill 
some matters connected with this valuation. Who is in charge 
of the valuation appropriation under the commission? 

Mr. SHERLEY. I presume Mr. Prouty is as much in charge 
as anybody in connection with it. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. Mr. Prouty was one of 
the commissioners before he was appointed at the head of the 
valuation board, was he not? 

Mr. SHERLEY. He was, and he is now the director of the 
valuation organization. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. 
employed? 

Mr. SHERLEY. Ten thousand dollars. 

Re on JOHNSON of South Carolina. What force has he under 

Mr. SHERLEY. Well, I do not know that I can answer 
within the time that the gentleman has. I have in my hand 
the number of people that are under him and the salaries that 
they are being paid. It is impossible now to answer. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. Are they within or with- 
out the classified service? 

Mr. SHERLEY. Some of them are within the classified 
Service and some of them are not. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Let me suggest to the gentleman—— 

Mr. SHERLEY. Just a moment. Some of them are within 
the qualified classified service, which differs a little bit from 
the regular civil service. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. I have been informed 
and I want to know from the gentleman in charge of the bill 
if it is true—that Mr. Prouty has a brother-in-law who was 
employed on this Interstate Commerce Commission force at a 
salary of $5,000 and was transferred to this lump-sum valua- 
tion appropriation at $7,500. Does the gentleman know if 
that is true? 

Mr. SHERLEY. If the gentleman can tell me the name of 
the brother-in-law, I can tell him whether or not he is on 
the list. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. I refer to Mr. Farrell. 

Mr. SHERLEY. There appears on this list Mr. P. J. Farrell, 
at $7,500. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. And it also appears that 
from the Interstate Commerce Commission he received a salary 
of $5,000 a year? 

Mr. SHERLEY. I think that is true, sir. 

Mr, JOHNSON of South Carolina. Is there any other Farrell 
engaged in the work? 

Mr. SHERLEY. I have not been able to find the name of any 
other Farrell. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. I think the gentleman will 
find that the younger Farrell, the nephew of Commissioner 
Prouty, is employed on the Interstate Commerce Commission 
force at $2,400 or $3,000 a year. 

Mr. SHERLEY. The gentleman was not asking me in regard 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission, but in regard to this 
division of valuation. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. Very well. Then I will 
go to the other question. Is there any other Prouty besides 
Commissioner Prouty on this valuation force? 

Mr.-SHERLEY. There is an attorney, W. Prouty, drawing a 
salary of $3,000. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. I am informed he is a son 
of Commissioner Prouty. Does the gentleman know anything 
about it? 

Mr. SHERLEY. I have heard that stated, but I have no per- 
sonal knowledge as to whether it is true or not. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. I am very much obliged 
to the gentleman for the information. Now, gentlemen, here 
comes the old question that we have to confront us in every 
session of Congress. We have tried to remedy the evil by put- 
ting into the law a positive prohibition against men being 
put on lump-sum appropriations at increased salaries. Here is 
a man jumped from $5,000 to $7,500, and one family drawing 
down more than $20,000 a year out of this appropriation. 

Mr. MANN. I yield five minutes to the gentleman from Wash- 
ington [Mr. Bryan]. 


At what salary is he 
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Mr. BRYAN. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, of course the 
benefit to come from any activities that we may take along 
these lines is a matter of the future. We are not so very much 
interested in the records of the past, simply considered as rec- 
ords, but we are interested in the records of the past in so 
far as they will aid us in the future. Those records show that 
during the 10 years from 1902 to 1912 the railroads increased 
their outstanding capitalization in stocks and bonds in the sum 
of $7,152,546,007. They claim that during that same period of 
time they spent practically $2,000,000,000 of the earnings of 
the railroads—taken from tle American people, of course, for 
freight and passenger charges—in improvements and better- 
ments. So there is more than $9,000,000,000 alleged to have 
gone to the railroads during this period of 10 years. During 
the next 10 years what are they going to do? Are they going 
to continue the same method of procedure in the coming decade 
that they have carried on in the past? 

It has been well said that we may forget the past and the 
iniquities and wrongdoings of the railroads and their officers 
and promoters and financiers in the past, but how about the 
future? There is no indication that there will be any kind of 
procedure in the future different from that which has taken 
place in the past. 

England is a country that is governed more or less like ours. 
The railroads were given a free rein over there. There was no 
attempt at regulation or valuation or control such as we are 
trying to put in force in this country, and the valuation of 
railroad properties in England went up and up until it has 
reached $314,000 a mile. If our lines were valued on the same 
basis as the English lines, we would be paying interest and 
dividend on $81,000,000,000 of stocks and bonds. Is there any 
doubt that the railroads in this country will continue in the 
same way, increasing their capitalization each year, nine or 
ten billion dollars in every decade? Why should they change 
their practices? Why should their policy be different? Mr. 
James J. Hill declares that the railroads now need over $5,000,- 
000,000 to put themselves in shape. In 1907 they issued $1,500,- 
000,000 of stocks and bonds, and then, as Mr. Hill says, the 
people of the country were only saved from all kinds of indus- 
trial depression for want of the necessary railroad facilities 
because of the panic. It took the panic of 1907 to help the 
railroads out of the difficulty of inefficiency of management and 
insufficiency of equipment, notwithstanding the tremendous 
amount of stocks and bonds that they had issued. 

It can not be claimed that they have spent that $9,000,000,000 
in new lines, for during that period of 10 years they have built 
only thirty-three thousand and odd miles of new lines, and they 
could not have spent the money for that purpose. Mr. Hill 
says they use their capitalization for new lines and their earn- 
ings for betterments and surplus. They could not have spent 
this money for betterments. We all know it has gone to in- 
erease the private fortunes of a few men. Are we going to 
continue that sort of a system? 

What is the remedy? What is the suggestion of a method 
of stopping it? This affords a reasonable and sensible plan. 
Here we have an arrangement by which we can learn what is 
the value of the railfoads, and the commission can determine 
whether or not rates should be allowed, and when the railroads 
issue new bonds, whether the Government shall limit their 
bonds or not, the public will know whether the bonds are worth 
anything. The public will know whether the stock is worth buy- 
ing. I can not understand how any well-informed Member can 
support this motion to strike the paragraph. At this time 
only 64 per cent of the stock of the railroads that is issued is 
paying dividends, and it is plain, as everybody knows, that 
they have increased the amount of their securities beyond all 
considerations of justice and equity. 

Compare the situation in England with the German situation. 
A recent statement issued by Prof. Walther Lotz, an authority in 
Germany, says that the Prussian-Hesse railroads, which are val- 
ued to-day in truth at $5,000,000,000, are carried in the eapitaliza- 
tion account of the German Government at only $2,000,000,000— 
in other words, 60 per cent less than their real value—and that 
another billion has been taken from the railroads as profits paid 
into the public treasury. In this country we do not follow that 
kind of a method. Here all the unearned increment, all the 
increase in value, as fast as it is realized, is issued in the form 
of paper stocks and bonds at the ratio of 2 or 3 to 1, on which 
all those who come after us must pay interest and must insure 
dividends. There have been 750 receiverships involving rail- 
roads and some 950 foreclosures. The money has gone in that 
way and in scandals and extravagance. We could forget all 
that, as I stated at the outset. We could put all that behind us 
if it were not for the fact that the coming 10 years will reveal 
the same kind of procedure, and we will get an ultimate $81,- 
000,000,000 of capitalization, like England, if we do not stop it. 


Mr. SHERLEY. I yield five minutes to the gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. HOWARD]. 

Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Chairman, my judgment about this appro- 
priation is that I do not believe that ultimately it is going to 
amount to any good to the people of this country who pay the 
freight. Judge Prouty, in his statement before the Appropria- 
tions Committee, said that there were 250,000 miles of single- 
line track and that there was 1 mile of siding for each mile 
of single track in the United States, which makes 500,000 miles 
of track. According to the calculation of my distinguished col- 
league from Georgia [Mr. BARTLETT], it would take over 21 
years for these gentlemen finally to assess the physical valua- 
tion of all this property. At $3,000,000 a year, it will cost the 
people $63,000,000. Now, when we get through let us see what 
we shall have. In the saying of the street, “After you get it, 
what are you going to do with it?’ Old Commodore Vander- 
bilt laid down a proposition away back yonder in the early 
days of railroading that is just as true to-day as it was then. 
When he was asked upon what he based his rates, he said: “I 
fix the rates on my line of road for every penny the traffic will 
bear.“ And they have been doing that ever since. Now, sup- 
pose you find the exact value of the physical railroad property. 
Is there a man within the sound of my voice, is there a man 
whom you ever heard or read of in your life, who could tell 
you the actual elements that enter into the making of a rate? 
If you have ever seen such a man, you have seen one that I 
have never been able to hear of. They do not know why they 
fix a rate of $1.05 to one point and $1.18 to another point, and 
there is not a railroad man in the world who could tell you 
why a certain rate is fixed. It is guesswork pure and simple, 
and it is for the people in their wisdom to say how long they 
will bear that kind of rates. The railroads are rapidly realiz- 
ing that the time is at hand for them to come out in the open 
and deal with the people of this country fairly. I do not believe 
that the modern railroad directors are going to stand for any 
more “ watered” stock propositions. They are finding out that 
the confidence of the people of this country will eventually be 
worth more to them than false profits upon questionable bond 
issues. My notion is they will never get unprejudiced treat- 
ment by the people or their representatives until they do. 

In the wisdom of the court they have said that the burden of 
proof is on the railroad company, when the Interstate Commerce 
Commission fixed a rate, for them to show that that particular 
rate is not an unjust discrimination against the railroad. 

Now, there is one element left out entirely in the valuation of 
railroad property, and that is a subject with which I have had 
something to do. The most valuable assets of the railroads in 
this country to-day are not their physical property; it is the 
value of their franchises, the right of exercising the power of 
eminent domain. 

After you fix the physical valuation what have you got to do? 
You have got to appoint another commission or perpetuate this 
commission, for the Lord knows how long, to determine the 
value of the franchise of the railroad. Why? Because in many, 
States of the Union the franchises of the public-utility corpora- 
tions are subject to taxation just as the physical property of 
individuals is subject to taxation. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Nebraska [Mr. SLOAN]. 

Mr. SLOAN. Mr. Chairman, I do not desire to discuss at 
length this proposition. I should like to have the fact go into 
the Recorp that this does relate to the physical valuation; it 
relates to the valuation of the railroad property. This includes 
all property, of whatever nature or character. The title of the 
act upon which the valuation now in progress is based is “An act 
to amend an act entitled ‘An act to regulate commerce,’ approved 
February 4, 1887, and all acts amendatory thereof providing 
for a valuation of the several classes of property of carriers 
subject thereto, and securing information concerning their 
stocks, bonds, and other securities.” This law went into effect 
March 1, 1913, while we still had a Republican President and 
a Republican Senate. 

This is a measure the people of the United States were in 
favor of, and no party nor any considerable portion of the peo- 
ple has s the people into their confidence on a 
proposition to either terminate this law or to suspend it by cut- 
ting out this appropriation. I think frankness would require 
that if the law is not regarded as a wise one it be terminated 
and not suspended. 

The gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Gmrerr] says that 
10 years or more will elapse before this valuation is completed, 
and that part of the findings will then be obsolete. With that 
statement I do not agree. If they become obsolete when we are 
going through with all the speed possible, if we suspend work 
for one or two years, then those that have been made in the 
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early stages at the end of the period will have become ancient 
history. Further, the bill provides for revision of valuations so 
that the early estimates will be brought up to date. 

I do not believe that the suspension of this work by refusal 
of this appropriation would fail to meet rebuke by the people. 

J appreciate the chivalry of the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. Gittetr] in his attempted rescue of the National 
Treasury, as he states it. I find him so “ rescuing the perishing 
on frequent occasions, but will he not wait two years and then 
“care for the dying” [laughter], after which there will be an 
opportunity for replenishing our Treasury so that the ordinary 
functions of the Government may be provided. Then bank- 
ruptey will not be the main subject for discussion in this House, 
as it necessarily has been during the last two years. Our bal- 
ance in the Treasury has been going down from the 4th of 
March, 1913, to the present day at an average of $150,000 per 
day. 

Permit me to further say that I do not think the plan so 
ably urged by the gentleman from New York [Mr. Levy] in 
assisting the gentleman from Massachusetts, that we should let 
this valuation to the highest bidder would in any way relieve 
the Treasury. He asserts that $3,000,000 is a large sum. Yes, 
$3,000,000 is a good round sum to invest in any one year for 
any purpose. But the courts have fully established—and I shall 
ask leave to extend my remarks in the Recorp by quoting liber- 
ally from a recent Minnesota rate case—the fact that rates in 
the maximum must not be greater than a fair return on the 
valuation of the property which is engaged in performing the 
service, and that the minimum shall not be low enough to be 
confiscatory. It leaves only large questions of fact for the com- 
mission and courts to determine. 

In the case of Simpson et al., constituting the Railroad and 
Warehouse Commission of the State of Minnesota against 
Shepard, found in the Two hundred and thirtieth United States 
Supreme Court Report, beginning on page 352, there will be 
found the following statements. 

On page 355, as part of the syllabus, appears the following: 

While the property of railroad corporations has been devoted to a 
public use, the State has not seen fit to undertake the service itsel 
and the private property embarked in it is not placed at the mercy o 
legislative caprice, but rests secure under the constitutional protection 
which extends not merely to the title but to the right to receive just 
compensation for the services 1 to the public. 

For fixing rates the basis of calculation of value is the fair value of 
the property of the carrier used for convenience of the public. (Smyth v. 
Ames, 169, U. S., 466.) 

There is no formula for the ascertainment of the fair value of 
property used for convenience of the public, but there must be a reason- 
se ent having its basis in a proper consideration of all relevant 

‘a 

On page 434 in the opinion the following appears: 

In determining whether that right has been denled 

Right to receive just compensation for the service given to 
the public i 
each case must rest upon its special facts. But the eee principles 
— 15 — a in a case of this character have been set forth in 

(1) The basis of calculation is the “fair value of the property“ 
used for the convenience of the public, ig, ben v. Ames, supra, p. 546.) 
Or, as it was put in San Diego Land & Town Co. v. National City 
— 2 5 p. 757), “ What the company is entitled to demand, in order 
that it may have just see Sarg is a fair return upon the reasonable 
value of the property at the time it is being used for the public.” (See 
also San Diego Land & Town Co. v. Jasper, supra; Willcox v. Con- 
solidated Gas Co., supra.) 

(2) The ascertainment of that value is not controlled by artificial 
rules. It Is not a matter of formulas, but there must be a reasonable 
judgment having its basis in a proper consideration of all relevant 
facts. The scope of the inquiry was thus broadly described in Smyth v. 
Ames (supra, pp. T), “In order to ascertain that value the orig- 
inal cost. of construction, the amount expended in permanent improve- 
ments, the amount and market value of its bonds and stocks, the present 
as compared with the original cost of construction, the probable earn- 
ing capacity of the property under particular rates prescribed by 
statute, and the sum required to meet operating expenses are all matters 
for consideration, and are to be given such Fo as may be just and 
right in each case. We do not say that there may not be other matters 
to be regarded in estimating the value of the property. What the com- 
pany is entitled to ask is a fair return upon the value of that which 
t employes for the public convenience. m the other hand, what the 
public is entitled to demand is that no more be exacted from it for the 
use se a public highway than the services rendered by it are reasonably 
worth.“ 


In view of the foregoing the importance of this work of 
valuation must be reasonably apparent to all. 

If a competent commission shall find those facts accurately 
and reduce them to a workable basis, a large service, worth 
many million dollars, will have been performed for the American 
people, railroad and shipper as well. [Applause.] 

[Mr. Stoan was granted leave to extend his remarks.] 

Mr. SHERLEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Levy]. 

Mr. LEVY. Mr. Chairman, I intended my remarks to apply 
to an amendment which I shall offer, but the agreement as to 


time haying made that impossible, I speak upon the question 
now. ‘The old question arises as to the benefit that physical 
valuation of railroads will accomplish. Certainly if it is car- 
ried out, if they depend upon it to make rates, the rates will 
be double what they are now, because there is no question but 
that the valuation will be far in excess of that upon which the 
pony for freight and passengers are now based at the present 
e. 

It is unfair to charge the President of the United States with 
interfering with the Interstate Commerce Commission. We all 
know that such a charge is absolutely incorrect and without 
a scintilla of proof. The statements made by the gentleman 
from Iowa [Mr. Goop], which he claims as evidence that has 
not been denied, are so absolutely absurd on their face that they 
require no denial. All American citizens, irrespective of party 
affiliations, hold the President and his office in the highest 
esteem, and it seems astounding to me that any Representative 
on the floor of this House should even intimate such a charge, 

It is the same way with the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
In all of my charges against a portion of the commission, I 
never charged that they were unfaithful in the way of being 
influenced. I believe it is impossible to influence the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, but they have got the wrong theory, 
and the country arose at their outrageous treatment of the rail- 
roads in trying to drive them into bankruptcy by allowing 
such a low rate, and they had to change their decision. They 
heard the popular voice of the people, and it was opposed to 
them. In fact, if the Interstate Commerce Commission would 
give the railroads a fair rate to-day, they ought to have 10 per 
cent, and every shipper in the country would be in favor of it. 
It would bring us prosperity and double the business of the 
country. It would give more employees higher rates of wages. 
How can you expect the railroads to go on and increase the rates 
of wages of employees and reduce their rates on freight? Take 
the statistics from abroad. Our freight rates are one-third of 
what they are in Germany and England. I stated last year 
that a prominent statistician of this country would value the 
railroads in four years at $5,197,000. 

If you are fair and you want a valuation and you want it 
promptly, give it by public letting to a statistician, at a stated 
amount, and let it be carried through. Commissioner Prouty, 
when he first appeared before the committee urging a physical 
valuation of the railroads, stated. that it would cost a moderate 
amount, something like the amount asked by the commission for 
one year, but after he and his commission were appointed he 
states that he wants so many millions, and you should bear in 
mind that $3,000,000 is 24 per cent on $120,000,000 a year. Just 
think of that—in one year! But next year he will probably 
want $5,000,000. What is he doing? Is he surveying this 
country for the purpose of building railroads? Why not buy 
the railroads outright? My theory is that this money is abso- 
lutely thrown away. It will not be for the benefit of improy- 
ing the rates, because every State in the Union has a commission 
that already has a yaluation of the railroads. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Howard). The time of the gentleman 
from New York has expired. 

[By unanimous consent, Mr. Levy was granted leave to extend 
his remarks in the Recorp.] 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Iowa [Mr. GREEN]. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I am opposed to the 
motion to strike this item out of the appropriation bill, not only 
for the reasons already well stated, but for other reasons. 
Early in the last session of this Congress I introduced a resolu- 
tion calling for an investigation of the financial affairs and the 
physical condition of the Rock Island Railway Co. Pursuant 
to action taken by the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, to which the resolution was referred, this investiga- 
tion was undertaken last fall by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, and, while the investigation is not yet complete, im- 
portant facts have developed that are of great value to the 
public generally and of especial interest to all of the stock- 
holders of that company. Based on information derived through 
this investigation one suit has already been commenced to 
recoyer $7,500,000, which was taken from the treasury of the 
railway company to pay losses sustained in the purehase of 
stocks and bonds of other railways. Other snits have also been 
commenced, all of them against the directors of this railway, 
to recover various sums appropriated, running into hundreds of 
thousands of dollars, among which I might mention one politi- 
cal contribution of $25,000, to which party I do not know, and 
also because of large transfers of stocks and bonds given to 
certain favored parties for much Jess than their real value. 

As a further result of these investigations there has been a 
change in the management of this railway. It was controlled 
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by what was called the Reid-Moore interests, which originated 
the plan of creating holding companies, which for so many years 
dominated the actions of this railway. All of the directors whose 
terms expire this year have now signified their intentions to 
retire under fire. Most prominent among them is Mr. Reid, 
perhaps the boss, as some gentlemen suggest, of the syndicates 
which have controlled that railroad. 

But, Mr. Chairman, the Interstate Commerce Commission 
finds itself unable to go on with this investigation with refer- 
ence to the physical condition of this railway, although it ex- 
pects to finish the investigation into its financial affairs. It 
does not have time to go into the physical valuation of this 
railway under a separate commission or board, and it also has 
thought it would be a duplication of the work soon to be done 
under this appropriation in the way of physical valuation of all 
of the railroads of the country. ‘This work, Mr. Chairman, is 
extremely important, not only for the purpose of ascertaining 
what is a proper and just rate to be charged for the shipment of 
freight, but also in order that the people may understand 
whether the railways are safe for the conveyance of passengers 
and whether they are rendering to the public the service which 
they ought to render. This is the only way in which this can 
be ascertained. This, as I think, is by no means the least im- 
portant part of this physical valuation, and for that reason, as 
well as the others that have already been stated here, I am very 
much opposed to striking out this item. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Mr. Chairman, may I ask the state of the 
time? . 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kentucky has con- 
sumed 20 minutes and the gentleman from Illinois 35 minutes. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Mr. Chairman, I do not see on the floor at 
the present moment any of the gentlemen to whom I had ex- 
pected to yield, and if the gentleman from Illinois can use some 
of his time now I will endeavor to reach them at once, so as not 
to delay the committee. = 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I will yield myself three minutes. 
I would not be competent to make a railroad rate, yet I think 
I have given as much study to the legislative theory in ref- 
erence to railroad rate making as anybody in the House, owing 
to the position which I occupied in committee for many years. 
Probably no one can tell just how railroad rates are made. I 
am rather inclined to the belief that they are mostly like 
Topsy—they have just growed. They are not based on the 
value of the property, and can not be, exclusively. There are 
eight or nine trunk lines which carry freight between Chicago 
and New York. The rates have to be the same on each, except 
on some of the lines that run away around about, and on these 
the rates are a trifle lower than they are on those that can 
carry the freight most cheaply straight across the country. One 
of those roads may have a valuation of $50,000 a mile, and the 
other might have a valuation of $75,000 a mile, but the rates 
would have to be the same; and yet it is impossible for any- 
body to make railroad rates without taking into consideration 
the value of the railroad property. We have reached the point 
under legislation where the courts have very little to say and 
the railroads not yery much to say in reference to the rates. It 
is left to the Interstate Commerce Commission, Railroads can 
propose rates. The Interstate Commerce Commission deter- 
mines the rate, and under the existing law they determine the 
rate in a way that usually can not be overturned by the courts. 
Well, it is a great problem to fix the railroad rates throughout 
the United States with the enormous value of freight that is 
carried by the roads. It strikes at the industrial prosperity of 
every portion of the country, and may affect the bankruptcy or 
profit of every industry and every business man, and hence it 
probably is desirable to give to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission all of the information which can be obtained which 
may influence the fixing of railroad rates. We have commenced 
the valuation of railroad property. I think it is highly de- 
sirable that we complete the valuation of railroad property as 
rapidly as possible. Gentlemen are in error who think that if 
the valuation be not completed for 10 years that it will then be 
obsolete and out of date, because under this law they are 
required to keep up to date the valuation of every railroad 
which they have previously valued. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. MANN. I will take two more minutes. The term has 
been frequently referred to in the debate, “ physical valuation 
of railroad property.” That is not the language of the law. 
The language of the law is that they shall value all the 
property of the railroads. Now, whether the franchise is 
property or not I do not undertake to say. It may be that 
it is. If it be property, it is to be valued by this commission. 
Every item which is property is to be valued by the commis- 
sion, and if franchises are property, then they are to be valued 


separately, so that the commission can or not, as they please, 
take that into consideration in determining the rate, The law 
is so drawn that those things will not be confusing, and hence 
in my judgment it would be very inadvisable, having com- 
menced this work, having organized a force to carry it on, 
having found the need of the valuation of railroad property in 
a determination by the Interstate Commerce Commission of 
freight and passenger rates throughout the United States, it 
would be very inadvisable at this time to give this commission 
any less money than it can properly use during the next fiscal 
year. The sooner the work is completed the better, in my 
judgment. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Chairman, this debate has taken 
a very wide range. I have listened with considerable interest 
to gentlemen as they have traversed practically the entire 
field in reference to the physical valuation of railroads. The 
committee should not lose sight of the fact that two questions 
are pending before the committee for its determination—one, 
whether any appropriation shall be made to continue the work 
of the physical valuation of railroads, and the other whether 
the recommendation of the Committee on Appropriations for 
$3,000,000 should be modified by substituting therefor $1,000,000. 
Before I discuss the propriety of appropriating $3,000,000 I 
wish to reyert to some statements made earlier in the debate 
which seem now to have floated off on the tide with a lot of 
the other flotsam and jetsam that is usually injected into 
debates in this Honse. 

The matter to which I wish to refer briefly was the sugges- 
tion of the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Goop] that the Interstate 
Commerce Commission has been coerced by the President of the 
United States in the recent rulings in proceedings pending be- 
fore the commission. I know of no more serious offense on the 
part of the Executive or on the part of members of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission than that suggested by the gentle- 
man from Iowa. If the President of the United States has used 
his great power and influence to coerce the Interstate Commerce 
Commission into a decision which was not justified by the evi- 
dence upon which the commission would act, then the President 
should be impeached. If the Interstate Commerce Commission 
has been guilty of reaching a determination in a proceeding be- 
fore it for the purpose of increasing railroad rates, and that de- 
cision has not been reached through the honest conviction of the 
commissioners upon the evidence, but rather through the per- 
suasive or coercive powers of the Chief Executive of the country, 
the commissioners have demonstrated their full ineapacity for 
their positions, and they should be impeached and removed from 
office. If I believed that either the President or the Interstate 
Commerce Commission were guilty of the offense alleged by the 
gentleman from Iowa, and if I had the slightest proof to justify 
that belief, I would think that I was under the compulsion of 
the highest obligation resting upon me as a Member of this 
House to move the impeachment of whichever officials had been 
guilty of this conduct. If I did not have sufficient proof to 
justify such a belief, I would not utter idle and unwarranted 
statements regarding their conduct. Nothing harms our entire 
system of government more than loose, unfounded, unsupported, 
and unjustifiable charges against those occupying high places in 
publie service, and it is particularly incumbent upon members 
of a coordinate branch of the Government to be particularly 
eareful not to indulge in statements which, if not direct charges, 
can only be construed as such charges against high officials, un- 
less their statements are supported by evidence which will 
appeal to reasonable men as sufficient to justify such conclusions. 

No one, of course, seriously believes that the President has 
attempted to coerce or persuade the Members of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to render any decision upon any question 
pending before it in a way that the evidence does not justify. 
Not only has the President not attempted to use any influence 
he may possess to persuade the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion not to render or to render a decision not justifiable by 
the evidence, but I will hazard the opinion that the President 
has not attempted to influence the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission upon any question whatever; that he has permitted 
that commission to perform its duties and discharge the func- 
tions devolving upon it under the law without any attempt 
whatever to suggest or interfere with them in their work. It 
might be well to recall, Mr. Chairman, in connection with what 
has been said, if I remember correctly, that the application of 
the eastern railroads, as the matter is commonly designated, 
for an increase of rates had been pending for a very consider- 
able time—my recollection is several years, although I may be 
mistaken—and a decision had been filed for a very considerable 
time; but after it was handed down another petition was 
submitted by those railroads, and evidence of conditions which 
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did not exist at the time the original application was offered 
and submitted, and upon this additional evidence the com- 
mission rendered the decision of which complaint is made. So 
far as my observation goes, there was not any universal out- 
cry or criticism of the commission for its action in granting the 
request of the railroads. On the contrary, it seemed to meet 
with the approbation of the people of the country. I am not 
sufliciently informed as to the facts to express an opinion upon 
the merits of the matter, and I would be content to acquiesce 
in the determination of the commission at this time. Now, 
this bill carries an appropriation of $3,000,000 to enable the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to carry out the work pro- 
viding for a physical valuation of the railroads of the country. 

When it was first proposed that this work be undertaken, 
statements were made before the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce of the House to the effect that it could be 
completed for about $3,000,000 and be finished within three or 
four years, Later the statement was made that it would prob- 
ably take $6,000,000 and probably occupy five years. After 
the bill was enacted into law, the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion submitted estimates of the moneys required to carry on 
the work; and Commissioner Prouty, who had been designated 
to make an exhaustive inyestigation of the subject and to out- 
line the program to be followed by the commission, presented 
his views of what the cost would be. He reached the conclu- 
sion that it would cost the United States at least $12,000,000, 
and in all probability the cost might be between $12,000,000 
and $20,000,000. He stated that the Congress should not 
initiate the work if it was not prepared to spend at least 
$12,000,000. 

Mr. COOPER. Will the gentleman permit a question? 

The CHAIRMAN. Will the gentleman from New York yield 
to the gentleman from Wisconsin? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I will. 

Mr. COOPER. According to my mathematics, if it would cost 

25,000,000 to value $20,000,000,000, the alleged value of the rail- 
road property, that would be only a little over a tenth of 1 per 
cent. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I am not discussing that phase of it. 

I want to point out what the situation was when Congress 
started this work—the information the Congress had. This 
information that was furnished to the Committee on Appro- 
priations by Judge Prouty was stated by me upon the floor 
when the first or second appropriation was made. The first 
appropriation was $100,000, in the deficiency act of 1918. And 
then we appropriated $300,000 when $1,500,000 was requested; 
and then we appropriated $2,000,000 when $2,000,000 was re- 
quested. Now we are asked to appropriate $3,000,000, and we 
made this recommendation; but before we had expended any 
considerable sum of money the House was informed that, in 
the opinion of the men best qualified to judge, this valuation 
work, if undertaken, would have cost at least $12,000,000, and 
the cost within reasonable probabilities might reach $20,000,000 ; 
and he and myself informally agreed that it was more likely 
to reach $20,000,000. But those facts were stated to the House, 
so that the Members when voting to commence the work would 
have a full knowledge and understanding of what it was be- 
lieved the work would cost if it were begun; and the work was 
begun by the appropriations, and the organization that was 
necessary to do the work was outlined and perfected, and the 
work has been carried on. Now it has reached the point where 
the organization has been perfected and the work is being car- 
ried on. 

Mr. MANN. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

The CHAIRMAN. Will the gentleman from New York yield 
to the gentleman from Illinois? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I will yield. 

Mr. MANN. Somebody stated a while ago that in the hear- 
ings Judge Prouty said that if the law was to be carried out 
according to its terms, valuing each piece of property sepa- 
rately, it would cost about twice what is now contemplated. Is 
that true? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. That arose in this way: The law re- 
quires separate valuation upon each parcel of property of the 
railroad companies, if I recall correctly. 

Mr. MANN. That is the term used. Just what does it mean? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. For instance, the railroad is running 
through a stretch of open country. Judge Prouty’s opinion is 
that it is easy to ascertain the value of an acre of land—an aver- 
age value—and then take the entire holdings of the railroad 
right through a stretch of country, where you can fix an average 
price and put the value on it. 

Mr. MANN. I think that is all the law contemplates. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Some persons contend, however, that 
instead of doing that the commission must take each parcel as 


it was acquired in the condemnation proceedings and fix a 
separate value on that particular parcel, and if that policy were 
adopted it would increase immensely the work of valuation. 
But Judge Prouty expressed the opinion that when the com- 
mission had this matter placed before it and understood the 
situation exactly, it would very likely determine on the plan 
that he believed should be followed—that is, that the taking 
of the average acre value of land through a stretch of country 
and applying it was the proper and correct procedure to follow, 
and that the other method would be so impracticable and so 
unnecessarily time consuming and expensive it would not be 
expected to be followed. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will notify the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Frrzůarnarp] that he has occupied 15 minutes. 
He has 15 minutes remaining. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I will ask the Chair to notify me when 
I have used five minutes more. That is all I want to use. 

The organization has been perfected and there are parties out 
and work is going on. There is a certain overhead expense in 
connection with this work which will go on regardless of the 
speed with which other parts of the work is undertaken. 

Now, the larger the force that is put in the field and that can 
be worked without increasing the overhead cost the cheaper this 
work will be done in the long run, and, secondly, the more 
quickly the work is completed, if it is to be completed, the more 
useful and beneficial the results will be. Now, unless the work 
is to be abandoned entirely, then it is the part of wisdom to 
conduct it as rapidly as it possibly can be conducted, because 
by so doing two things will be accomplished—the total cost 
will be reduced and the results will be more current and can be 
utilized to more advantage. 

Now, that is the situation, Mr. Chairman, Congress passed 
the law in response to a great public sentiment. There was some 
difference of opinion about the advisability of enacting the law. 
After the law was enacted and the work was initiated, before 
any considerable sum of money had been expended, Congress was 
informed as to the probable cost. Two million four hundred 
thousand dollars have been appropriated and largely expended 
in the work. In my opinion, having gone so far, the country 
expects this work to be completed. It should settle some very 
important questions of vital interest to the people of the United 
States, and since it is under way and since it is desirable to 
complete it, I believe it should be completed as rapidly as it 
is possible to carry on the work. The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission suggested that $3,000,000 be appropriated at this time. 
Judge Prouty thinks that perhaps more money than $3,000,000 
can be used. I believe that we should keep the commission sup- 
plied with sufficient funds to enable the work to be carried to 
completion as speedily as possible, and once the work is done, 
to enable the solution of a number of questions troublesome both 
to Congress and to the people using public facilities generally. 
I am opposed to the amendment of the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. Gurt] to strike this appropriation from the bill. 
I am opposed to the amendment of my colleague from New York 
IMr. Levy] to reduce the appropriation; and I am opposed to 
placing a limitation upon the commission as to the time within 
which the work is to be completed. 

The commission is anxious to complete it as speedily as pos- 
sible. I would not embarrass the commission by compelling it 
to attempt to complete the work within a definite period, unless 
the commission itself is prepared to say it can be done within 
that period. 

More than that, Mr. Chairman, the law contemplates that 
after the work of making the contemplated valuation is com- 
pleted, the information shall be kept current by constantly 
continuing investigations and accountings, so that the valua- 
tion will not be obsolete in a certain time, but will be kept 
current and available for use at all times. And if that is to 
be done, then the work will never in effect be completed. The 
great bulk of the work will be done, but certain moneys must 
be expended every year in order to keep the valuations current. 
I hope both amendments will be defeated. 

Mr. MANN. I yield the rest of my time to the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. GILLETT]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts is 
recognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. GILLETT. Mr. Chairman, the gentlemen who have op- 
posed this amendment have in the main followed one of two 
lines. They have either adopted the policy which one of the 
professors at the law school told us as students, When you 
have a bad case, attack the counsel on the other side,” or else 
they have indulged in mere praise of the usefulness of apprais- 
ing the value of railroads. Now, at the very outset I admitted 
the value of that. The gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
Coorrr], to be sure, tried to extort or distort from what I had 
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said the intimation that I did not approve it. I recognize that 
it is valuable. I do not see how anyone can question that in 
framing rates it would help the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion to know the valuation. But when we are deciding upon 
whether we will expend money in private life we always con- 
sider what we are going to get for it, and whether the amount 
of money we are going to spend will be compensated by the 
value of what we are getting. And so it seems to me in this 
case, admitting as everybody must, that it is valuable to know 
what these railroads cost and what they are worth, yet that 
value may be acquired at a greater expense than will be com- 
pensated by the result. 

You can not say it is so valuable that we should have it, no 
matter what it may cost. And, moreover, when we are pur- 
chasing a thing we also consider the state of our pocketbook. 
And to-day, in determining how much we will spend, it seems to 
me we ought to consider what we have in the Treasury. When 
we first passed this law we had no idea it was going to cost any 
such sum as we are told to-day it will cost. Obviously, by what 
Judge Prouty told us at this session, it is going to cost at least 
$20,000,000 to make the valuation, and at the present rate that 
the Interstate Commerce Commission suggests that it should 
go on, we are not going to get it in less than 8 or 10 years from 
now. So the postponement of one year is not a very serious 
proposition. And then, in addition to that, as the gentleman says, 
if we are going to carry out the purposes of the law and find 
valuations, there is an additional expense of $15,000,000. And 
then, if they are to add what tha gentleman from Illinois says 
they ought to do, and keep their valuations current all the time 
as they go along, that is going to cost another vast sum. And 
then there is the additional sum which it is costing the railroads, 

So it seems to me that the mere fact that this is of great 
yalue, as every one must admit, is not necessarily conclusive 
that we should make the appropriation for it at this time. And 
the one argument on which I base my motion, and on which I 
stand now, is that the Treasury of the United States at the 
present time forbids us to appropriate for anything except neces- 
sities. As the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann] has pointed 
out, this is not a necessity. Valuation is not even the most im- 
portant element in determining rates. Between here and New 
York there are two-lines of railroad—the Baltimore & Ohio and 
the Pennsylvania. One may have cost twice as much as the 
other, but when you know the cost of them you are not going 
to determine the rates upon that alone. For the next eight years 
we have got to get along in fixing rates without this valuation; 
we are doing it now; and, to my mind, the Treasury, owing to 
the circumstances which I have explained before, is not in a 
condition to allow the United States to spend anything except 
for necessities. I believe this is not a necessity, but a luxury, 
which can be postponed one year. I will admit that if it is 
stopped now I do not believe it will begin next year again, be- 
cause I do not believe that side of the House will provide us 
sufficient revenue the following year to enable us to indulge our- 
selves in luxuries. We will kave to await another administra- 
tion for that. But it seems to me here is an expense which we 
can defer. Therefore on account of the condition of our finances 
we ought to postpone it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman used five minutes. 

Mr. MANN. I waive the remainder of the time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman waives his time. The 
gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. SHERLEY] is recognized for 
10 minutes. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. GILLETT] has a very peculiar idea of the duty of 
Congress at this time. I commend his newly awakened zeal 
in the interest of economy, and I only hope it may prove con- 
tagious on that side of the House. But I think the manly 
thing to do in connection with this particular appropristion 
is either to repeal the law, on the ground that we do not believe 
in doing the work that the law provides shall be done, or else 
make the requisite appropriation for doing it in decency and 
in order, and not undertake to kill by indirection what has been 
the expressed will of Congress. 

When we passed the bill I had no delusions as to the cost of 
this work. I think the hearings first had by the committee 
after the law was enacted will show that I then stated that the 
cost would run very, very much greater than had been origi- 
nally estimated. And I think men who had thought at all 
about the matter were of that opinion. But I have not yet con- 
vinced myself that the work is not worth doing, and I certainly 
do not believe that this House would be warranted in refusing 
the appropriation to continue it without having first considered 
the basic proposition whether they desire the law which directs 
it to be done kept on the statute books. 


But I did not arise, Mr. Chairman, to speak entirely of that 
Phase of the question. The debate has taken a wide range this 
morning, and some things have been said that make me desire 
to say some words in response. 

I have served in this body 12 years. I believe I have as high 
a respect for the dignity of Congress as any man can have. 
There is nothing that will serve to increase the respect in which 
the Congress of the United States is held by the people of 
America that I will not gladly promote. But during these 12 
years I have been impressed with the fact that there are con- 
stant criticisms of the Executive by Members in this body and 
constant expressions of the decline of this body because of what 
men are pleased to call the usurpations of the Executive: 

I believe that a reading of history will show that there has 
never been a strong President of the United States, one who 
had and maintained the confidence and affection of the people 
of America, that has not been constantly assailed on tlie ground 
of executive usurpation. Read over the history of illustrious 
men who have occupied the White House and you will find 
those who are held in the dearest memory by the people of 
America are those who were of a positive character, men who 
had the courage of their convictions and who properly used 
their high office to carry out those convictions. 

The power of the President of the United States to do good 
is limited only by his ability: The power of the President of 
the United States to do evil is almost negligible. Let any man, 
an occupant of the White House, lose the confidence of the 
people of America, no matter what he may endeavor to do in 
the way of usurpation or otherwise, his ability to accomplish 
becomes absolutely negligible. We need only to refer back very 
briefly in order to have a striking illustration of that fact. 

I am somewhat amused by gentlemen who sat silent in other 
days now undertaking to inveigh against the present President of 
the United States because of what they assume is executive 
usurpation on his part. Let me say this to you: I believe that 
when any man in the House of Representatives or in the Senate - 
of the United States can be controlled against his deliberate 
judgment as to his duty touching matters within the field of 
his obligations it is a good thing for the country when such a 
man is controlled. In other words, any man so lacking in cour- 
age, so lacking in stamina, that he is willing to surrender his 
real convictions upon matters is a man whose judgment is of so 
little value that he needs to be led, and when he is led it is in 
the interest of the people of America. 

Statements are constantly made here that have no founda- 
tion in fact—the statement which was made by the gentleman 
from Iowa, touching the control of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, and then the gentleman from Wyoming undertak- 
ing to say that, while he had no evidence, he had sufficient 
ideas as to the character and personality of the President of 
the United States to have his own conclusion that there had 
been influence upon that distinguished body, the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, are, to my mind, wholly unwarranted. 
The President of the United States may or may not have ex- 
pressed an opinion touching the rates, and whether they were 
too low or too high. If he did, he was well within his rights. 
But there is no man with any consideration for honesty of ex- 
pression who is willing to say that there was wrongful influ- 
ence brought upon that commission by the President of the 
United States or by anybody else. This country had an agita- 
tion for months as to whether or not there should or should 
not be an increase in rates. Testimony had been adduced, and 
outside of that testimony there had been many articles written 
and much said in the public prints and elsewhere; and yet, so 
far as any man knows or has any right to say, that case was 
heard upon its merits and decided upon its merits. The fact 
that the commission saw fit to review its previous action no 
more justifies a criticism being leveled at it than it would if 
any court reversed its former decision. 

I am not at all fearful of the domination of the Executive in 
America. I am not at all fearful of the decline of the Con- 
gress of the United States as an institution. Individual Con- 
gresses may decline or may not, according to the personality of 
the men that make up the body, but the Congress of the United 
States will be respected in just the proportion that the action 
of the Members in this body cause it to be entitled to respect. 
I repeat that I have nothing but contempt for the man who on 
the floor or in the cloakroom talks about Congress being over- 
awed by the Executive and that he is forced to do something 
against his will. Whenever the time comes when I feel that 


I have not courage enough to express my own judgment on mat- 
ters properly coming before me and that I am willing to sur- 
render to the dictation of some one else, then I shall hope to 
have at least enough remaining courage to resign and let some 
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man with real red blood in his veins take my place in the Con- 
gress of the United States. 

I think this Congress would do itself infinitely more credit if 
it were careful of its own action, to see to it that its own ac- 
tion was always such as to meet the approval of the people, in- 
stead of undertaking to go out of its way in criticism of the 
executive branch of the Government. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Kentucky 
has expired. All time has expired on the pending paragraph 
and amendments thereto. The amendment of the gentleman 
from New York having been withdrawn, the Clerk will report 
the amendment of the gentleman from Massachusetts. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Strike out the paragraph beginning on line 8, page 49, down to the 
end of line 21. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Massachusetts. x 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
Bryan) there were—ayes 13, noes 89. . 

So the amendment was lost. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to insert 
quotation marks after the word “ securities“ in line 15, page 49. 
It is the description of an act, and the quotation marks are left 
out by mistake. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment sug- 
gested by the gentleman from Illinois. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. LEVY. Mr. Chairman, I call up my amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair understood the gentleman from 
New York to withdraw his amendment. 

Mr. LEVY. I withdrew it so as to permit a vote on the other 
amendment. I desire to offer the amendment again. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from New York offers an 
amendment which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Strike out line 21, on page 49, and insert in lieu thereof the follow- 
ing: “ $1,000,000, and said valuation shall be completed within four 
years.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from New York. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
Levy) there were—ayes 2, noes 57. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. LEVY. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amendment, 
which I send to the desk and ask to have read. 

The Clerk read as follows: } 

Strike out lines 8 to 21, inclusive, and insert in lieu thereof the fol- 


owing: 

sh Valuation of property of carriers: The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission is hereby directed to advertise for bids from financial experts 
for the pu of carr. ing out the objects of the act providing for a 
yaluation of the several classes of property of carriers subject to the 
act to regulate commerce and amendments thereto, and to secure in- 
formation concerning their stocks, bonds, and other securities, and to 
award the contract to the lowest bidder. Said valuation shall be com- 
pleted within four years and shall not exceed $5,197,000; and to 
enable said commission to carry out the provisions of this section there 
Is hereby appropriated $1,000,000, . All laws or parts of laws incon- 
sistent with this section are hereby repealed.” 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order that 
that is new legislation, 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair sustains the point of order, and 
the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For all authorized expenditures under the provisions of the act of 
February 17, 1911, To promote the safety of employees and travelers 
upon railroads by compelling common carriers enga; in interstate 
commerce to equip their locomotives with safe and suitable boilers and 
appurtenances thereto,” including such stenographie and clerical help 
to the chief inspector and his two assistants as the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission may deem necessary, and for per diem in lieu of 
subsistence when allowed pursuant to section 13 of the sundry civil 
appropriation act approved August 1, 1914, $220,000, 

Mr. BROWNING. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. There has been quite a discussion going on in this 
country, especially in the newspapers, on account of the incident 
of a British merchant ship raising the American flag. This 
morning I am in receipt of a letter from one of my constituents, 
who was a lieutenant in the United States Navy during the 
Spanish-American War. The information contained in that let- 
ter is so important that I feel that every Member of the Honse, 
as well as the people of the United States, will be interested in 
knowing what he has to say. I therefore send the letter to the 
desk and ask that it be read in my time. 


The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the Clerk will read. 
The Clerk read the letter, as follows: 
New YORK, February 9, 1915, 


Dran Mr. BrowniNc: As I am a voter in your district, I thought the 
following would interest you: 
„During the War with Spain I was the senior watch officer of the 
U. S. S. Resolute. We were on the blockade off Santiago in the early 
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part of the war, and were ordered to Tampa to load ammunition for 
Admiral Sampson's fleet. We rounded Cape Maysi and steamed to the 
westward. e could see the semaphores of the blockhouses along the 
coast signaling our approach, as there was at that time no telegraph 
lines, the cable being cut. The late Rear Admiral Eaton (then Capt. 
Taron) was in command of the ship, and to deceive the Spaniards we 
hoisted the British naval ensign and sailed under it all day. We were 
only armed with four 6-pounder rapid-fire guns, and we knew there 
were several Spanish torpedo gunboats on the coast. Sure enough, in 


spite of our war ruse, we were attacked by three small Spanish torpedo 
gunboats in the Bahama Channel just at nightfall, and only esca by 
Superior speed. We brought the news of the attack to Tampa and were 


corroborated by Rear Admiral Sutherland (then Lieut. Sutherland), 
This news kept the troops in the transports at Tampa back three days, 
until it was known that there were no larger vessels in the Spanish 
squadron. (This was the so-called phantom fleet.) 

I afterwards, at the close of the war, saw the three torpedo boats in 
Habana Harbor, when we took the Evacuation Commission to Habana 
in the Resolute. So we have used the British flag as a ruse of war, and 
it was 8 legitimate, 


incerely, CHAS. S. BRADDOCK, Jr., 


Late Lieutenant, United States Navy. 
Home address: Haddonfield, Camden County, N. J. 


The Clerk read as follows: 


The space now occupied by the Bureau of Corporations in the build- 
ing rented for use of the Department of Commerce is transferred to and 
for the accommodation of the Federal Trade Commission, and the Secre- 
tary of Commerce is directed to transfer to said commission any addi- 
tional rooms or space in sald building that may be required for its use. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I reserve the point of order on 
the paragraph. That paragraph directs the Secretary of Com- 
merce to transfer to the Trade Commission any additional rooms 
or space which that commission may require, practically, for its 
use. Is it not sufflelent to say “authorized”? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. The committee thought that the word 
“ directed ” was the better word to use. It is intended for one 
year only. The committee intends to look into the matter. 

Mr. MANN. I do not know who would decide what would be 
required, but the Federal Trade Commission might have the 
swelled head, as most commissions do that are created, and they 
might want a great deal more space than could properly be 
given to them. 5 

79 FITZGERALD. There would not be any danger of that, 
I think. 

Mr. MANN. Very well; I will not raise the question. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. The committee intends to inquire into 
the matter. 

Mr. MANN. But you can not inquire into it after it becomes 
a law. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Is it not a fact that all of the present 
space in the Commerce Building is now occupied, and if they 
pita larger quarters would they not crowd out some of the 
others? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. That was the idea at first, but the com- 
mittee is of the opinion that there is much more space than is 
really required, We will take that up later. 

Mr. MANN. I withdraw the point of order. 

Mr. STAFFORD. How is the committee going to take it up 
later? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. The committee intends to take the mat- 
ter up before this bill becomes a law. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Chairman, I wish again to say a word to 
call the attention of the House to the location of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce on Pennsylvania Avenue at Nineteenth 
Street NW., in rented quarters, notwithstanding the fact that 
the Government of the United States has for years owned a site 
that was purchased expressly for the purpose of erecting upon 
it a building for the Department of Commerce. Although we 
own that beautiful site facing the park south of the Treasury, 
suddenly a 10-year lease is executed by which the Government 
rents a building at the corner of the Avenue and Nineteenth 
Street for this department and leaves that site vacant. I call 
attention also to the site whereit is proposed to locate the new 
Interior Department, a department visited more frequently by 
Senators and Representatives on public business than is any 
other department—two or three blocks the other side of the 
State, War, and Navy Building, on F Street—alone, isolated, 
awkward to reach, not related at all to any other Government 
building, and not in accordance with the plans for the improve- 
ment of the city of Washington. 


These buildings all ought to have been located in accord- 
ance with the plan for the improvement of Washington, be- 
cause unless we do locate these buildings in accordance with 
that plan, it will be said, whether justly or not, that there is 
real estate speculation and graft in the location of public build- 
ings at these outlandishly inconvenient places. People will not 
be apt in any other way to account for the location of these 
buildings. I have never been able to ascertain why we should 
take a 10-year lease on a privately constructed building at the 
corner of Nineteenth Street and the Ayenue, where nobody ever 
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dreamed a departmental building would be located, when we 
had a site on which to put the structure a great deal better 
located and much more convenient, facing a park. Of course I 
withdraw the amendment; I only desired to call attention to 
something which it is time to stop. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Estimates in detail for all ex 
Commission for the fiscal year 1917, and annually thereafter, 
submitted to Congress in the annual Book of Estimates. ; 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. Mr. Chairman, in renting buildings in the District 
of Columbia it must be remembered that the rent would depend 
very much upon the location of the building. If the building is 
located in a business section, the rate per square foot is very 
much higher than if it were located outside of the business sec- 
tion. The authorization for the three buildings referred to by 
the gentleman from Wisconsin provided a building for the 
Department of State, a building for the Department of Justice, 
and a building for the Department of Commerce and Labor. 
The law has not been changed so as to permit the construction 
of a separate building for the Department of Commerce. One 
reason, perhaps, why these buildings have not been advanced 
as rapidly as the gentleman would desire is the character of 
the plans of the buildings. A few years ago it came to the 
attention of the Committee on Appropriations that plans had 
been drawn for the Department of State building. They had 
been approved by the Secretary of State. The plans included 
provisions for a great banquet hall, suites of living apartments, 
and a kitchen and serving room. An investigation disclosed 
that some one had come to the conclusion that if the repre- 
sentatives of royalty or distinguished members of noble families 
of other countries should visit this country it would be highly 
improper to have them contaminated by that association with 
the ordinary American citizen which would result from provid- 
ing accommodations for them in some hotel in the city of Wash- 
ington. It was proposed to have several royal or regal suites 
in that building for the Department of State, so that when a 
representative of some virile or effete monarchy of Europe came 
to this country with his train or suite or entourage, instead of 
being provided with accommodations at one of the more or less 
palatial hostelries in the city of Washington every precaution 
would be taken to avoid the contamination that might result 
from coming in contact with the democracy of America, and 
he and his suite would be escorted with great pomp and in- 
stalled during his more or less lengthy sojourn in Washington 
in these palatial and sumptous quarters in the Department of 
State building. 

Mr. COOPER. Will the gentleman permit an interruption? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. In just a moment. I was somewhat 
surprised when this information was divulged. I almost said 
it was somewhat shocking to me, but I have reached that point 
in legislative life when it would be difficult for any action of 
certain officials in the executive departments to shock me. When 
I thought of what might happen to Members of the legislative 
body who would have acquiesced in such a scheme and appro- 
priated money for these quarters and thereby put their ap- 
proval upon such a proposition—that it might in some way 
harm or injure the representative of royalty or the distinguished 
scion of some of the noble families of the old and effete world 
to rub elbows with an ordinary democratic citizen who had the 
means of permanently sojourning at one of these hotels or had 
that independence of spirit that would permit him merely to 
pass through one of them—I thought that there was little likeli- 
hood of Congress approving such plans. Such a protest was 
made that the scheme was abandoned. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I will ask for one minute. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I will say that while the plans came to 
the committee, they never got any further. I could very easily 
picture what would have happened to any committee that 
brought a bill in here for the erection of a public building in 
which were the facilities I have outlined. In my opinion we 
had better use public funds in paying rent for distinctly office 
buildings, where, even if the temptation existed, ‘an invitation 
that these distinguished personages should be housed there 
during their stay in Washington, would be refused. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Chairman, the committee will observe 
that the distinguished gentleman from New York failed to refer 
to the rented building at the Avenue and Nineteenth Street now 
occupied by the Department of Commerce, but talked about an 
alleged plan for a building for the Department of State, a sub- 
ject that had not even been touched upon during this discussion. 
He will not pretend that there were dining-room facilities or 
any other facilities provided for the “scions of effete monarchy,” 
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as he termed them, in the plans made for the Department of 
Commerce Building which it was proposed to erect facing the 
park on Fifteenth Street near Pennsylvania Avenue. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. No; if the gentleman will permit, that 
was a building for the Department of Commerce and Labor. 

Mr. COOPER. The gentleman said the Department of State. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I was speaking about the Department of 
State Building, but the other building was for the Department 
of Commerce and Labor; and since that time that department 
has been divided and two departments created, and Congress 
has never determined which of the two departments is entitled 
to the building that was authorized. 

Mr. COOPER. Oh, well, Congress will haye ample time to 
decide which department shall have it, because there is a 10- 
year lease of the building at the corner of the Avenue and 
Nineteenth Street. It will be years before Congress will have 
an opportunity to decide that. The 10-year lease of that build- 
ing in that out-of-the-way place postpones the decision in- 
definitely. That is a chief point in this controversy. As to the 
hall of which the gentleman speaks in the proposed Depart- 
ment of State building, I know nothing; but have heard that 
it was intended to be used for international conferences and 
arbitrations, it being thought that the United States of Amer- 
ica—the greatest Republic the world has ever known—would 
be the ideal country and the city of Washington the ideal place 
in which to hold such meetings of representatives of the 
nations, 

I believe it was thought also that possibly some of the money, 
annually appropriated to the State Department for the care 
and entertaining of distinguished visitors from abroad might 
well be used for such purpose in a building that would itself 
be in keeping with the dignity of the Government. I am sure 
that the gentleman from New York is mistaken in saying, as 
he did say, that the proposed building was to be so constructed 
in order to prevent the scions of royalty from rubbing elbows 
with those whom the gentleman called common Democrats,” 
a description that, of course, includes my friend from New. 
York, who, I assume, is proud to call himself a “common 
Democrat.” 

. Mr. FITZGERALD. I am not any special kind of a Demo- 
erat. I am just a Democrat. 

Mr. COOPER. The gentleman would not want to be called 
an uncommon Democrat? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. No; just a Democrat; neither a reac- 
tionary, common or uncommon, ordinary or extraordinary, good 
or bad. I am just a Democrat. 

Mr. BROCKSON. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. COOPER. Yes. 

Mr. BROCKSON. Did the Government contract for the lease 
of property at Pennsylvania Avenue and Nineteenth Street for 
quarters for the Department of Commerce—— 

Mr. COOPER. It did. 

Mr. BROCKSON. Before the building was constructed or 
afterwards? 

Mr. COOPER. I understand that the lease was contracted 
for before the building was started. Secretary Nagel managed 
it, and now the department is out there. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. He got authority to make the contract 
before the building would be built. 

Mr. COOPER. Exactly; and that is the kind of Government 
contract making which Congress ought to stop just as soon as it 
is possible to stopit. Had the proposition for that long lease been 
fully, clearly presented to the Members of the House, it would 
have been overwhelmingly defeated, for nobody then would have 
thought of locating a great Government department away out at 
Nineteenth Street. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. All the information was before Congress. 

Mr. COOPER. I knew nothing about it until all was done. 
I hear the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. Page] saying 
that we ought to be onto the job. If the gentleman was on the 
job and did not protest against locating a department in that 
remote place, he ought to apologize to the House. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. The gentleman from North 
Carolina did know it. He has been, I think, in the Bureau of 
Commerce one time since they went into that building. I have 
many other things to occupy my time rather than spending it in 
these department buildings. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Wiscon- 
sin has expired. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent for 
three minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Hay). 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COOPER. To make a bad matter worse, the proposed 
new building for the Department of the Interior is to be put 
on F Street, two or three blocks west of the State, War, and 


Is there objection? 
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Navy Building. And yet it is the department most frequently 
visited by Members on public business. Does any gentleman 
believe that if the Members of the House had been fully in- 
formed and had their attention called specifically to it as an 
original, independent proposition, they would ever have voted to 
locate the great Interior Department in that hidden, out-of-the- 
way place? Here at my left is a gentleman who answers, “ No; 
never.“ Of course not. But the provision was well toward the 
end of a long bill, as I found by hunting it up, and it went 
through. Here is another gentleman who says that he knew 
nothing whatever about it. I do not think 5 per cent of the 
House knew that anybody had even suggested that absurd 
location. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I have said that very few Members know 
what is in the bill except the items in which they are inter- 
ested. They do not care about anything as long as they get 
what they want. 

Mr. COOPER. The public buildings should be located with 
the view to the convenience of the public and the convenience 
of the Senate and the House, whose membership have fre- 
quently to visit them on business for their constituents. More- 
over, they should be located in accordance with the plan for 
the improvement of the city of Washington, so that they will 
not only serve the public convenience and interests, but also 
help to make the city what it ought to be, a handsome national 
capital. But to take these great department buildings and put 
them off in out-of-the-way, unseen localities, without any ref- 
erence to each other, will entirely prevent an orderly carrying 
out of the plan for the improvement of the city. And especially 
will it prevent a rebuilding of the south side of Pennsylvania 
Avenue. We hear it frequently said that Pennsylvania Avenue 
is the handsomest street in the country. It is not. A large 
portion of it is far from handsome, far from worthy to be a 
part of the great thoroughfare between the White House and 
the Capitol of the Nation. ‘Two-thirds of its distance there is 
practically nothing about it to commend except its width. That 
is all. Junk shops, auction houses, old, tumble-down buildings, 
secondhand stores, hand-me-downs of all kinds! And it will 
never be improved as it ought to be improved if Congress is 
to locate the Government buildings, as it is now proposed to 
locate this new building of the Department of the Interior, 
out of sight, in remote, inconvenient, inaccessible places, and 
without even the slightest reference to any plan for the im- 
provement of the city. 

Mr. ESCH. Does my colleague know that there is a picket 
fence on the south side of the Avenue between the Capitol and 
the post-office building? 

Mr. COOPER. No. 

Mr. ESCH. There is. 

Mr. MOORE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman from New 
York tell what provision is made in this appropriation for print- 
ing reports? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. That is carried in the printing appro- 
priation, $15,000. 

Mr. MOORE. That is separate, then, from the appropriation 
for the Federal Trade Commission? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Fifteen thousand dollars, 

Mr. MOORE. I make that inquiry because we just had an 
appropriation for the Industrial Board of Mediation and Con- 
ciliation and Commission on Industrial Relations. With respect 
to the Commission on Industrial Relations, I understand that 
no provision has been made for printing the voluminous reports 
that are to be expected from that body, and which has been 
having hearings for two and one-half years? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. They do not expect to make any volu- 
minous reports, I understand. 

Mr. MOORE. What is the purpose of the commission, then? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. To make reports and print certain di- 
gests of testimony. 

Mr. MOORE. Appropriations have been made up to date for 
this Industrial Relations Commission approximating $500,000. 
That is a pretty large sum for digests of testimony. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. The appropriations, all told, aggregate 
$350,000, and this makes $450,000. 

Mr. MOORE. So long as we are on this subject, will the 
gentleman tell us whether in the $100,000 appropriated in this 
bill to the Industrial Relations Commission provision is made 
for the printing of any reports at all, or will there be? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. This provides that they shall do their 
printing out of the appropriation or out of whatever money they 
have on hand. 

Mr. MOORE. Mr. Chairman, this Industrial Relations Com- 
mission was established by law less than three years ago. It 
will expire in August next. It was appointed without any spe- 
‘cial authority under the law, except to inquire as to the differ- 
ences between capital and labor, the differences between rich 


men and poor men, and $100,000 was given to it for the first 
year of its work. When the bill was in the House the present 
Secretary of Labor, Mr. Wilson, who fathered it, stated that 
the commission was not to have any power to settle contro- 
versies, and that its only purpose was to inquire into the differ- 
ences existing between capital and labor, and that it would 
report to Congress. It has been operating for two and one-half 
years, and the appropriations for continuing it have grown 
until approximately a half million dollars have been spent to 
send this handful of men and one woman into various cities of 
this country to drag people from their offices and their work- 
shops to tell them what they know; and, although this testi- 
mony has been taken stenographically, we find from the testi- 
mony of the chairman of the commission before the Committee 
on Appropriations that the commission has not printed any re- 
ports, that it does not expect to print any reports, and that it 
is going to leave it to Congress to find the money to print any- 
thing Congress may want of the testimony that has been taken. 
Now, the commission having been at work for two and a half 
years, going into various cities, being heralded by the news- 
papers, and haying this testimony taken stenographically, it is 
to be presumed that a vast amount of copy has been accumu- 
lated; but the chairman of the commission appears before the 
Committee on Appropriations and blandly says that it is up to 
Congress to do what it pleases—print the testimony or not. 

Mr. COX. How have they spent this enormous sum of money, 
then? 

Mr. MOORE. They have spent it in hiring professors and 
assistants and gentlemen familiar with the labor situation to 
go around the country and work up theories; they have em- 
ployed people in various ways, and they have got them on their 
staff. They have taken learned men from the colleges—men 
who have hobbies—and they have put them at work; and, if 
some of the reported utterances of the chairman of this com- 
mission are correct, it would appear that the general disposi- 
tion is to spend this money in the propagation of ideas and 
theories based very largely upon what is known as modern 
socialism. The trend has been toward proving the advisability 
of Government ownership; and after this vast amount of money 
has been spent the chairman of the commission tells the com- 
mittee that if Congress wants anything in the way of printed 
matter it is at liberty to go ahead and pay for it. I thought 
it well to discuss this matter in the presence of the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. FITZGERALD], as it relates to the new 
Trade Commission. Since this seems to be an era of com- 
missions, it might be well when appropriations are made in 
lump sums for commissions to take testimony and assume to 
gather information for the benefit of Congress, that they save 
enough money out of the appropriations allotted to them to 
print the necessary reports that Congress authorizes. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Of course, the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion is a different character of body. It is a permanent insti- 
tution, and its appropriations will be upon an annual basis, 
and the appropriations for its printing will be made the same 
as the appropriations for the printing of all other governmental 
establishments—annually—and the appropriation is carried 
under the Government Printing Office item, where all other 
appropriations for printing should be carried. 

Mr. MOORE. When Mr. Walsh, the chairman of the commis- 
sion, appeared before the Committee on Appropriations the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. GILLETT] asked him: 

Do you mean that out of this $40,000 you do not expect to pay for 
the pr ating of . 

ME QALET: That represents practically the entire usefulness of the 
re ncaa. Yen: : I supposed that the Congress had some way of 
providing for that. 

Later on, being pressed by Mr. SHERLEY as to why they did 
not do any printing or did not make any reservation for print- 
ing these reports, Mr. Walsh said: 

. I thought the Congress 
had 3 F Twas allowing Shem to exercise 
that option very freely. 

He thought he was “allowing” Congress to exercise the op- 
tion freely of spending whatever money it was desired to 
spend to print the reports after the commission had taken the 


testimony. 

A little while later Mr. Walsh said, under pressure from the 
gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. SHERLEY] : 

If that was my duty, Mr. SHERLEY, I have been very remiss in it, 
because, while I am prepared to tell you what we have and what ought 
to be printed, I have never contemplated the idea of haying estimates 
made as to the cost of the printing. 

A little later on the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. SHERLEY] 
said: 

And how could we pee on any other theory? I am surprised that 

e 


it could be conceivable that it was not necessary to give us that infor- 
mation. : 
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rat $500,000 Industrial Commission, through Mr. Walsh, an- 
swered: 
II is tl hat I thought about it: I in fact, it had 
ere is exactly wha ought al PB agg ct, 


heen stated to me; I have had no previous th the Govern- 


ment and have not, of course, served in Congress and have not followed 

such matters, because Mr. BORLAND, who Is sitting there, has naturally 

kept all the rest of us out of Congress. My idea was this, that if you 

wanted anything printed there was some way of having it ordered 

pania in Congress, so that we did not have take cognizance of it 
our appropriations, 

A little later on Mr. Walsh suggests that the job was a very 
interesting one. Being pressed again by the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. GILLETT], who said 
on might just as well finish April 1, or to-morrow, or 10 years from 

w— 

Mr. Walsh answered: 

Yes; the people who yest this legislation just arbitrarily con- 
cluded that the job would take three years. You could go on with the 
job for 300 years. It is a constantly changing thing. 

Being willing to spend $500,000 of the people’s money on 
a three years’ job, Mr. Walsh says he could go on for 300 
years; that the thing is constantly changing. 

Then we come down to the point where Mr. Walsh gives one 
view that perhaps he might have given earlier—and I think 
this is the principal recommendation we are going to get from 
the commission ; 

I think that there ought to be some permanent body on industrial 
relations. 

What else would a commission recommend that has traveled 
about the country for two and a half years at the Government’s 
expense and been heralded everywhere as investigators on be- 
half of the Government, to the extent that John D. Rockefeller 
and Andrew Carnegie have fallen at their feet and confessed 
the secret of their wealth? - If such a commission could obtain 
$500,000 for work like this in three years, why not make it 
permanent? But I trust the chairman of the Committee on 
Appropriations will see the wisdom of inducing such commis- 
sions hereafter to save enough money out of their appropriations 
to pay for what it is necessary to print for the information of 
Congress. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr: Chairman, the law under which this 
Industrial Commission was appointed was enacted in 1912. It 
provides, among other things, section 3, as follows: 

mmission ma its fin and m- 
eee Pie submit the rien oa ten mangs ime aad 


shall make a final report, accom: by the testimony not previously 
submitted, not later than three years after the date of the approval of 


this act. ; 

So by the terms of the law, Mr. Chairman, it was left dis- 
cretionary with the commission from time to time to report the 
testimony as it might be taken, but at the end of the hearings 
ali of the testimony not previously reported must be filed with 
the final report of the commission. This is not left discretionary 
with Mr. Walsh nor with anybody else. I recall distinctly, as 
every gentleman will who was a Member of the House at that 
time, the very earnest debate on the bill to create this commis- 
sion. The Secretary of Labor, Mr. Wilson, was then a Member 
of the House, and strongly advocated the measure. If I may 
make a personal reference, I insisted on the provision requiring 
the commission to report the testimony. I have not consulted 
the report of the debate since that time, but I remember very 
well of my saying, in substance, that for Congress and the people 
to judge of the value of the recommendations of the commission 
it would be necessary for them to know the testimony upon 
which the recommendations were based. And if I am not mis- 
taken, it was my amendment that was accepted by the present 
Secretary of Labor, Mr. Wilson, then a Member from Pennsyl- 
yania, which put that provision into the statute. 

Mr. MOORE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COOPER. Yes. 

Mr. MOORE. Has the gentleman looked over the testimony 
of Mr. Walsh, given before the Committee on Appropriations? 

Mr. COOPER, No. 

Mr. MOORE. Mr. Walsh says he does not contemplate the 
printing of the testimony—he leaves that to Congress. He does 
not contemplate printing the testimony even of the specialists 
that have gone out of the colleges to work out these theories. 

Mr. COOPER. It may be that Mr. Walsh did not have the 
copy of this mandatory law before him when he made that 
statement. 

Mr. MANN. If the gentleman will permit me, the law does 
not require the commission to submit their report and testi- 
mony in print. The law does not say the commission shall print 
the testimony in advance. I have no doubt that Congress will 
print it. 

Mr. COOPER. By remarks made here the impression was 
created that there will be no way for Congress to know the. 


testimony. But if the commission submit a typewritten report 
of all the testimony they have taken, Congress will have access 
to it and will undoubtedly order it printed. But it would not 
be able to learn about the testimony if this mandatory provision 
had not been inserted in the law. Of course the commission 
will not submit the stenographic notes of the testimony because 
Congress could not read them, but they will submit a type- 
ee report, we will know what is in it, and order it to be 
pi H 

Now, I do not agree with the criticisms nor with the innuendo 
and sarcasm in the allusions made here to the Commission on 
Industrial Relations. I think that commission, while it may. 
have made some mistakes—its members are human, as we all 
are—has been engaged in a work and has carried it out so 
thoroughly and well that it will result in great benefit to the 
country. [Applause.] 

They have taken the testimony of miners, the testimony of 
women workers and of girl workers, the testimony of old men 
and of young men, poor men and rich men, people engaged in 
all of the principal occupations known to the United States. 
They have subjected these witnesses to rigid examination. They 
have permitted them to bring in written statements embodying 
their respective views and to have these printed in newspapers 
and circulated broadcast; and I have little doubt that their 
report and the accompanying testimony will contain the most 
suggestive and, in many respects, important statement of facts 
and opinions ever submitted to the Congress of the United 
States. 

The subjects under consideration by the commission are of 
the very greatest significance. Never before in the history of the 
Republic have conditions begun to crowd as they are now 
crowding. The great frontier has all vanished. Men can no 
longer relieve congestion in cities by going across invisible 
State lines into unoccupied lands in the West. The frontier 
has been carried over the Missouri, over the Rockies to the 
golden shores of the Pacific, and now population has commenced 
to crowd just as it has long been crowding in the countries of 
Europe. The same problems are coming upon us. Human 
nature here does not differ from human nature across the sea. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Wisconsin 
has expired. s 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for three minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Chairman, I do not think it just thus to 
assail a commission which has not yet reported, composed of 
men and women of the character, reputation, and ability of 
those who compose this industrial commission. There are per- 
sons who sneer simply because this commission has been in- 
vestigating the conditions existing between capital and labor or 
because it dares to inquire into the origin of strikes or because 
it has put the widows of miners killed in Colorado on the wit- 
ness stand and heard their story. Perhaps these women did 
not tell the truth, but they were entitled at least to have their 
story heard. They have told it and I have seen no intimation 
that anybody who heard them doubted their word. One of 
those women swore that she saw a militiaman with a torch in 
his hand set fire to the tents which housed the families of 
strikers, and another woman swore that in that fire three of 
her children were smothered to death. It does no harm to 
hear testimony of that kind, for if it be not true its falsity can 
be easily demonstrated. But if it be true 

The men who own the mines have also given testimony most 
important for us to read. 

Others besides the commission have been busy. I received 
circulars purporting to give the facts of that strike. They 
were written by a man who lives, I believe, in Philadelphia. 
He was called by the commission and compelled to admit, and 
did admit, that a circular which he wrote contained falsehoods 
which seriously reflected upon some of those men. That cir- 
cular was sent to Representatives in Congress ostensibly for 
the purpose of acquainting them with the facts of the strike, 
but instead it contained a very harmful falsehood. 

It is well enough to let people who can not employ investiga- 
tors for themselves have Congress send investigators to learn 
and report the facts. This commission had on the stand Mr. 
Carnegie, Mr. Rockefeller, Mr. George Perkins, and many others 
of the great capitalists of the country. Their testimony was of 
extraordinary interest. Congress and the country will know 
their viewpoint and what they think ought to be done. We 
will read with care what they suggest as remedies for our press- 
ing and perplexing and troublesomeconditions. All of this infor- 
mation ought to come to Congress and go to the country. If 
there are ways of remedying conditions, now exceedingly threat- 
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ening, it is the part of wisdom for us to have the facts upon 
which to base possible remedial legislation. [Applause.] 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Benicia Arsenal, Benicia, Cal.: For increasing facilities for fire pro- 
tection, $10,000. $ 

Mr. CURRY. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment, which I send to the desk and ask to have read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 52, line 11, after the figures “ $10,000,” insert: 

For increasin orago facilities, $25,000; for increasing the water- 
supply system, $20,000: In all $55,000.” 

Mr. CURRY. Mr. Chairman, Gen. Crozier, the Chief of Ord- 
nance, appeared before the Committee on Appropriations and 
urged that these two items be included in the bill. He said they 
were necessary for the protection and for the proper care and 
handling of the valuable United States property at the Benicia 
Arsenal, but for some reason best known to themselves the 
committee ignored his recommendation. It must be borne in 
mind that the Benicia Arsenal is a depot of supplies for one- 
third of continental United States, and also for Alaska, the 
Sandwich Islands, and the Philippine Islands. Last year over 
30,000 packages were shipped from the Benicia Arsenal, weigh- 
ing in all over 5,000,000 pounds. On October 28, 1912, a fire 
occurred at the Benicia Arsenal and destroyed the storehouse. 
Since that time we have been unable to do anything to secure 
action toward the rehabilitation of the arsenal or the construc- 
tion of a new storehouse. Last year at the last session $15,000 
was appropriated to put a roof on one story of the old store- 
house, but that does not give storage room sufficient to care 
for the valuable property that is always on storage at the 
Benicia Arsenal. About four years ago Col. Ruggles, who at 
that time was the commandant of the Benicia Arsenal, called 
the attention of the department to the danger from fire in that 
storehouse. The building was of stone, but the interior was 
finished in wood. It was a tinder box. Col. Ruggles stated 
that at any moment a fire might occur that would destroy a 
million dollars worth of property belonging to the United States. 
He requested that $8,000 be appropriated to install an auto- 
matic sprinkler system in the storehouse, but the committee, 
as usual, was economical and refused to appropriate that money 
for a sprinkler system. 

In about six months afterwards, to be exact, on October 28, 
1912, a fire did occur. There was no adequate fire protection, 
and $1,622,000 worth of United States property was destroyed. 
The storage facilities are not adequate to care for the valuable 
property at that arsenal. A great deal of it is exposed to the 
weather. We have not sufficient fire protection there. The 
water system should be extended, and I thought it was my duty, 
not only as a Member of Congress from the third district, but 
also as a citizen, to call the attention of Congress to the condi- 
tions there, so that if anything should happen and more property 
be destroyed because this small amount is not appropriated, no 
fault could be attached to me or to the department. I am going 
to submit the matter to your judgment. I do not know whether 
you will vote for the appropriation for which you ought to vote, 
or whether you will stand by the committee, but I hope you will 
see the thing from the business man’s standpoint, and vote this 
small appropriation to give the little additional storage room 
and the fire protection asked to protect the United States prop- 
erty at the Benicia Arsenal, 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Chairman, every year the depart- 
ment recommends a number of improvements at various plants 
and properties of the Government. The committee investigates 
them all very thoroughly and endeavors to recommend those 
that are imperative from the standpoint of good Government 
service. Benicia Arsenal this year recommended $10,000 for 
additional fire protection. There is a request for $20,000 to 
be added for an additional water supply. They have two reser- 
yoirs, one of which holds 2,225,000 gallons of water and the 
other 250,000 gallons of water, and it is proposed to erect a dam 
and in that way obtain another reservoir to be connected up 
with the two existing reservoirs. The statement is made that 
it is necessary to hold a quantity of water in these reservoirs 
during the dry season so as to afford a protection against fire, 
but the committee suggested that probably by connecting the 
fire mains with the salt water and utilizing the pumps now in- 
stalled, or provide some additional pumps, that all the water 
necessary for fire protection could be obtained without this 
additional dam and reservoir. A few years ago a large store- 
house was destroyed at Benicia Arsenal by fire. It is proposed 
to reconstruct it, if I recall correctly, to cost about $200,000. 
Instead of doing that Congress provided for the utilization of 
the storehouse that had not been completely destroyed. Now, 
it is proposed to obtain $25,000 for another system of storage. 
From the investigation I have made I believe that the useful- 


ness of this establishment will not be impaired in the slightest 
by a failure to provide these two items proposed by the gentle- 
man from California, and as there was a necessity of exercising 
some care in the expenditure of public funds during this ses- 
sion of Congress these two items were among those which 
could be most easily deferred, and I hope that the amendment 
will not be agreed to. 

Mr. CURRY. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for a few minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. CURRY. Mr. Chairman, it is true there are two reser- 
voirs at the Benicia Arsenal, such as indicated by the gentleman 
from New York; but if any Member on this floor imagines that 
that is enough water to properly protect from fire and supply 
fresh water at Benicia Arsenal and Barracks, covering 339.7 
acres of land and scores of buildings, they have another guess 
coming to them. When it comes to the proposition of using 
salt water for fire protection, it would cost over one-half of the 
amount asked for to put in a fresh-water system to provide for 
pumping salt water through the mains to be used in case of 
fire; and while it is true that salt water will put out fire just 
as well as fresh water, it is also true that salt water destroys 
the goods that it soaks. Salt water destroys leather, it de- 
stroys clothing, it corrodes and rusts iron and steel, and it 
would destroy all the goods that are in these storehouses; so 
while you are putting out the fire you are destroying the goods 
with the salt water. Now, I do not like to ask for an appro- 
priation or an increase of appropriation on account of the con- 
dition of the Treasury, but I do not believe that this is money 
that can be properly saved to the Government. You are taking 
the risk of losing a great deal more property than the amount 
of money the appropriation calls for. As a matter of good 
business judgment, if it were your own plant, you would ask 
that these two items be appropriated. You would expend the 
money and use it to protect your own property. Now, that is all 
I am asking of this Congress, to protect the property of the 
United States and save a loss which may amount to millions 
by the expenditure of $45,000. It is up to your judgment, gen- 
tlemen. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment. 

The question was taken, and the Chairman announced that the 
noes seemed to have it. 

Mr. CURRY. Mr. Chairman, I ask for a division. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 23, noes 52. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that I may extend and revise my remarks in reference to the 
amendment offered a moment ago by the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. GILLETT]. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, speeches already made are 
reasonably convincing, but needlessly make the progressive 
vote a factor and place stress upon the popular vote without 
emphasizing the fact that Presidents are elected by the States. 

The returns of last November's election prove that the next 
House is Demoeratic merely because of the Democratic ad- 
vantage of unanimity and near unanimity of congressional rep- 
resentation in Democratic States and the lack thereof in Repub- 
lican States. 

They prove, when carefully analyzed, that the fact of a Demo- 
eratic majority in the Sixty-fourth Congress is not of the 
slightest significance; in other words, that it is fortuitous, or 
accidental. 

They prove that if last year’s election had been presidential 
the Electoral College would have contained a Republican ma- 
jority over all, regardless of any showing made in the returns 
by third parties, such majority ranging from 19 upward. 

They show that all the essential States—Connecticut, New 
York, New Jersey, Ohio, Ilinois—which have always consti- 
tuted battle grounds in presidential contests, are irretrievably 
lost to the Democratic Party, 

I shall include in my remarks a table containing a full list 
of safely Republican States with reference to the next presi- 
dential election and a Democratic list which will not only con- 
tain what may be considered as safely Democratic States but 
several doubtful, as well as some which there is good reason to 
consider safely Republican States. 

I give the electoral and the complete Republican and the 
Democratic popular vote in these Republican and Democratic 
States, also the congressional representation as between the 
same parties. Where there was a senatorial contest in the last 
election, I use the vote on that office. Where no Senator was to 
be elected, I use the aggregate vote on Congressmen. 
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Table showing political status of States with reference to neat presi- 
dential election. 


STATES CLASSED AS REPUBLICAN. 


ty vy 
in Sixty-fourth 
Congress. 


Election of 1914. 


Vote. 


Repub- Demo- 
lican. | cratic. 


Republi- 
can. 


Connecticut 7 8. 89, 983 
Delaware. 3 0. 22,922 
Idaho 4| 8. 47,486 
EPP 298. 390, 661 
Cö³oð S 13 8. 205, 832 
ans as 10 8. 180,323 
Massachusetts 18 C. 222,840 
Michigan... 15 C. 218,445 
Minnesots.. 12| C. 180, 482 
New Hampshire. 4 8. 42,111 
New Jerse /. 14 C. 179, 930 
New Mexico 3 C. 2, 812] 19,805) 1 
New York..... 45 8. 639,112 19 
North Dakota 5| 8. 48,782] 29, % ⁰.3 
5 A| 8. 526,115 9 
Pennsylvania. 38 8. 519, 830 6 
Rhode Island. 5 O. 38, 801 1 
o ccs dr aevanes 4 8. 1 
Temon e A Ay 8 s 
West vienis 8| C. 3 
Wyoming... 3} G. A2, 363] 17,28) 1 
N 68 


STATES 


CLASSED AS DEMOCRATIC, 
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— 


— 


— 
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I do not care to complicate the clear logie of this showing by 
a discussion of doubtful States which I have placed in the 
Democratic column. But can any one doubt the Republicanism 
of Maine, California, Oregon, and Wisconsin in the next presi- 
dential election in view of existing political conditions? 

In Oregon, while owing to the personal popularity of Senator 
CHAMBERLAIN, who had a margin of 23,000, the Republicans 
carried all the congressional districts, with an aggregate plu- 
rality of 35,000, besides electing a governor by 27,000. While 
I have consistently placed Wisconsin in the Democratic column 
because of a plurality of less than 1,000 received by the Demo- 
cratic candidate for Senator over his Republican opponent, yet 
the Republicans elected 8 out of 11 Congressmen, with an aggre- 
gate plurality of nearly 40,000. 

In South Dakota, where owing to a factional division among 
Republicans, the Democratic Senator was elected by 3,800, 
while the Republicans carried the goyernorship by 15,000 and 
had a like plurality of the congressional vote. 

The extravagant claims made by Secretary Bryan soon after 
the election in his personally and officially manipulated or- 
gan of publicity, the Commoner, and the no less absurd and 
ridiculous assertion of President Wilson in his Indianapolis 
speech have long deserved, without receiving, a vonclusive 
answer. 

In the foregoing remarks I have endeavored, I think success- 
fully, to place a quietus on all such absurd and far-fetched 
conclusions as they have drawn. 

As bearing on the question of what would be the political 
complexion of the next Congress if the Republican States were 
as Republican as the Democratic States are Democratic, I call 
attention to the fact that these Republican States, with a total 


representation in the next Congress of 227, yield 68 seats to 
Democrats, whereas the Democratic States, with a total repre- 
sentation of 202, yield only 36 seats to the Republicans. By 
calculation I find that Republican representation in the Demo- 
cratic States is 17 per cent, while Democratic representation in 
Republican States is 80 per cent. If Republicans had also 30 
per cent in Democratic States and the Democrats only 70 per 
cent, the representation in Democratic States would be 141 
Democrats and 61 Republicans, and making no change in the 
representation from the Republican States the grand result 
would be 220 Republicans and 209 Democrats. And if the 
Democratic representation from Republican States were only 
equal to Republicans from Democratic States, even allowing the 
result from the Democratic States to stand, the deiegation 
from the Republican States would be 189 Republicans and 39 
Democrats, and the grand result would be a House containing 
224 Republicans and 205 Democrats. = 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Frankford Arsenal, Philadelphia, Pa.: Extension of double-action 
148,600. building, $6,000; improving facilities of the boiler plant, 


Mr. DONOHOE. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 52, after line 14, insert: Extension of lumber shed, $22,500. 

Mr. DONOHOE. Mr. Chairman, this item was included in 
the estimates submitted by the War Department. We have re- 
peatedly essayed to show the House some of the economies 
which have been effected at the Frankford Arsenal, and I am 
prepared to submit to-day that the Government has no workshop 
that is better or more economically managed than is the arsenal 
at Frankford. Every Member of this House who has visited the 
arsenal has been impressed by the glaring fact that additional 
buildings are needed. Some few of the members of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations inspected the place last year and were 
convinced that there was urgent need for a new tinshop, an 
enlarged lumber shed, and the acquisition of additional land 
for testing grounds and storage buildings. The War Depart- 
ment submitted estimates aggregating $245,500 for Frankford 
Arsenal, but the committee in their wisdom and in their desire 
for economy cut the amount down to $21,000, or about one- 
twelfth what the War Department said was necessary. Fully 
appreciating the need we haye for the practice of economy at 
this time, I still regard economy of this character as false 
economy. Failure to provide a sufficient lumber shed at so 
profitable a plant as the Frankford Arsenal is known to be is no 
economy whatever. I have here photographs of actual condi- 
tions, showing that expensive materials are exposed to the 
elements for lack of proper buildings in which to store them. 
The extension of the lumber shed is badly needed to relieve the 
congestion of the shrapnel shop, where large turret lathes are 
now installed. The congestion in the shrapnel whop is such that 
it is necessary to store boxes on the outside. These photographs 
show this condition of affairs, 

Mr. Chairman, Frankford Arsenal being in my district, I 
know the conditions there very well. I know that this building 
is badly needed, and I trust we will not fail to appropriate the 
modest sum of $22,500 for this very necessary improvement. 
For lack of funds the buildings are badly in need of painting, the 
roads are little better than dirt roads, and yet during last year 
the arsenal saved to the Government upward of $1,600,000 in 
the manufacture of ammunition. Under improyed conditions 
greater savings may reasonably be expected, and therefore I 
feel that this economical plant, this valuable workshop of the 
Government, should not be slighted at this time. I trust that this 
amendment, carrying the small sum of $22,500, will be adopted 
by the committee. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Mr. Chairman, on yester- 
day I placed in the Record a letter 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Chairman, I ask that the gentleman 
defer that statement until we dispose of the amendment. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. All right. I have no ob- 
jection to that. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Chairman, the Frankford Arsenal 
is an important plant, and every year the committee has recom- 
mended improvements necessary to keep it in proper shape. In 
the bill for the current year improvements to cost $88,000 were 
provided. This year there were several proposed improvements, 
and one very large item was $135,000 for the purchase of land, 
The committee recommended two items, one for the improve- 
ment of the power plant and the other for the extension of the 
press shop building. It is impossible in any one year to make 
recommendations for all of the proposed improvements in any 
of these plants. The attempt is to give the things that are most 
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essential, that are necessary to keep the plant in a satisfactory 
working shape. At times the committee is able to make recom- 
mendations on a more generous scale than on others. This is 
not the time when improvements that may be desirable, although 
not imperative, should be made. I hope the amendment will 
not be adopted. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
DonoHoer}. 

The question was taken, and the Chair announced that the 
noes seemed to have it. 

Mr. DONOHOE. I ask for a division, Mr. Chairman. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 28, noes. 35. 

Mr. DONOHOE. Mr. Chairman, I ask for tellers. 

Tellers were refused. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For a storehouse for the storage of oils, etc., and its equipment, 
$15,000 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Mr, Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word. As I started to say a moment ago, on 
yesterday I placed a copy of a letter in the Recorp from Secre- 
tary of the Treasury McAdoo, in which he called attention to a 
report that has been submitted to the Senate by the Secretary 
of the Treasury and the Secretary of Commerce in response 
to a Senate resolution. In that letter the Secretary requested 
that the various Democratic Members read the first 20 pages 
of that report, and said that they would find them illuminating, 
I have taken occasion to get a copy of that report, and I find 
that the Secretary is correct—that it is very illuminating. I 
read on page 19 of the second part of the report: 

There is attached to this report as Exhibit 76 a list of ships offered 
Ai the Merchant Marine Agency, J. V. McCarthy, manager, Boston, 

ass., from which it will be seen that there are 15 ships of English 
registry and 7 of German re ae which he ere to sell. Atten- 
orate eis is invited to Exhibit 75, showing t other ships are ob- 

We are convinced that within a reasonable time after the shipping 
bill is passed enough ships can be secured to greatly relieve and assist 
our foreign trade, 

Now, turning over to Exhibit 75 I find a long list of ships that 
are for sale by the “Merchant Marine Agency,” of 1123 Old 
South Building, Boston. One of the leading members of the 
Boston Chamber of Commerce has furnished me a report in re- 
gard to this Merchant Marine Agency that is enlightening. I 
will read it: 

The Merchant Marine Agency referred to in the rt to the United 
States Senate of the Secretary of the Treasury and the Secretary of 
Commerce as haying a list of ships for sale, in which 15 British 
appeared, does not anges in ton telephone book, nor does 
name appear in the ton directory. An investigation showed that 
the “Merchant Marine Agency” was being conducted by one “J. V. 
McCarthy,” with an office at 1123 Old South Building, ton, Mass. 
In the Boston directory his business is given as “real estate.” <A 
visit to the office of the Merchant Marine Agency ” disclosed the fact 
that it eonsisted of one small room, in charge of a girl in Mr. McCarthy's 
absence. When an inquiry was made as re Mr. McCarthy's ab- 


sence and the possibility of purchasing a p from him, the girl said 
that „She had instructed not to talk, and refused to give any 
infor on. 


The janitor stated that the name of ‘Merchant Marine Agency" 
emai ca painted on the door for about 10 days, i. e., since January 


t seems likely that the list which was annexed to the report of 
the Secretaries was such a list as p brokers ordinarily issue, 
and there is nothing on its face to disclose whether the assent of the 
British Board of Trade had been or could be obtained to the transfer 
to any other person than a British subject, which consent is now re- 
quired before any ship can be transferred to a foreigner. It seems 
absolutely safe to say that the British Board of Trade in no event 
would assent to the transfer of any ship where there was the slightest 
possibility of its being placed in trade to German ports. 

Now, that is the agency that has furnished the largest list 
of ships for sale that is printed in this report. It seems to have 
come into existence just about the time it sent the list. Who is 
the manager, and what is this agency? That shows the charac- 
ter of the men who are offering these ships for sale, and, as 
the Secretary said, this report is illuminating: Only two or 
three days ago a British ship was sold in New York, but the 
British Board of Trade refused to ratify that sale. 

Now, while I am on my feet, I want to make another state- 
ment or two that will be illuminating in regard to some of the 
statements that have been made by the Secretary of Commerce 
as well as the Secretary of Labor. According to press reports, 
the Secretary of Commerce makes a very pathetic statement 
about a man in South America that had a cargo of wool and 
was unable to send it to the United States because of the 
exorbitant freights that were charged. It so happened that 
on Saturday I met a former Member of this House, the Hon. 
James T. McCleary, and he said he had personal knowledge of 
that transaction, and that what the Secretary of Commerce had 
stated about it was true, but that he did not state all of the 
truth. He said that American bottoms had been offered to carry 


this wool, but the man could not take advantage of it because 
he had entered into a conference agreement with foreign lines 
that ran to South America, and if he sent his wool by any 
other line he stood to lose a large rebate, so large he could not 
afford to take the chances. Mr. McCleary gave me information 
in regard to another statement that the Secretary of Commerce 
made, of a similar character. The Secretary illustrated the 
need for this shipping bill by citing the fact that a certain 
man in South America had a cargo of rags to send to this 
country, and that he was unable to ship them, and Mr. McCleary 
said that that was absolutely true, but the Secretary again did 
not tell all the truth there, because there had been a quarantine 
issued against the shipment of rags, and even if all the vessels 
afloat on all the seas had been there those rags could not have 
been shipped. So that is another illuminating statement upon 
this shipping question. 

And I hope that my friends upon that side of the aisle will 
follow Secretary McAdoo’s advice and read this illuminating 
report. And if I had time and would not think that somebody 
would make a point of order that I was not talking in order I 
would read more of it now. 

Mr DONOHOE. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike ont the 
last word. 

On Friday last, during the consideration of the nayal appro- 
priation bill, a colloquy arose between my colleague [Mr. Moore] 
and the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. BUCHANAN] regarding a 
certain “bonus” system of compensation at Frankford Arsenal, 
The system had been in force at the arsenal since 1910, but was 
recently discontinued by order of Gen. Crozier, Chief of Ord- 
nance. 

Mr. Moore. I want to ask the gentleman whether or not he knows 
that there is quite a protest on the part of 3 against stopping 
the bonuses that have been for extra work? 

Mr. BUCHANAN of Illinois. I will say to the gentleman, if he will 
yield, that my information on this is that the protest has been worked 
up by the officers in the Frankford Arsenal, who are op d to this 
legislation, just as employers always seem to be able to find some em- 
ployees whom they can coerce or influence in some way to come and 
oppose eight-hour measures, like they did the woman's eight-hour day 
here and in Illinois. So far as its being the position of the majority 
of the employees who have courage to speak for themselves, I do not 
believe there is any truth in the statement that they are opposed to it. 

Mr. Chairman, it is not my intention to add anything now to 
what I said at that time regarding the bonus system; but I do 
feel that I should say something in reply to the charge that the 
protest against the order discontinuing the payment of bonuses 
was “worked up” by the officers of the Frankford Arsenal, 

I am sure the gentleman from Illinois would not intentionally 
misrepresent anyone, either officer or employee, and I believe 
he will be glad to know the facts in the case. 

When the order in question was promulgated there was heard 
quite a storm of protest, especially from the female employees 
of the arsenal. At the request of a number of the employees 
affected I called at the arsenal, which is in my district, to get 
particulars at first hand. 

The commanding officer, Col. Montgomery, gave us the use of 
his office and he and every other officer withdrew while the 
representatives of both sides, those who favored and those who 
opposed bonuses, had full and free opportunity of giving their 
views without interference from anyone. The conference lasted 
upward of an hour, during which time neither the commandant 
nor any other officer entered the room. From what I saw and 
heard while at the arsenal I am convinced that there was no 
working up of sentiment except by the employees themselves. 

In view of these facts and in justice to Col. Montgomery and 
the other officers at Frankford Arsenal, I feel impelled to make 
this statement. Having known Col. Montgomery for many 
years, I can say, in truth, that I have met few men so fair to 
the employees, so sympathetic of their needs, or so considerate 
of their safety, their comfort, and their general welfare. It is 
not right to charge such men with “working up” a sentiment 
against anything that might make for the betterment of the 
condition of the arsenal employees. Indeed, I feel that the 
cause which is sought to be thus helped is often hurt by such 
reckless and unjust charges. 

Mr. MOORE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DONOHOE, Yes. 

Mr. MOORE. It is true that the employees round about the 
arsenal there have various associations of their own and get 
together and talk these questions over, is it not? 

Mr, DONOHOE. It is, 

Mr. MOORE. They have a perfect right to do that? 

Mr. DONOHOE. Yes; certainly. 

Mr. MOORE. Sometimes they pass resolutions and send 
them forward to Congressmen, do they not? 

Mr. DONOHOE. That is correct. 

Mr. MOORE. I know I have received some. 
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- Mr. DONOHOE. We all have. . : . 

Mr. MOORE. And we treat them as any Representative 
should treat a communication from his constituents. I think the 
gentleman has received many of them. 

Mr. DONOHOE. I have. 

Mr. MOORE. May I ask the gentleman concerning the 
movement to which he refers? There was an honest and bona 
fide complaint on the part of employees that their wages had 
been reduced by the abolition of the bonus system. Is not that 
true? 

Mr. DONOHOE. That is quite true. 

Mr. MOORE. That, irrespective of the merits of any speed- 
ing-up system, or Taylor system, or whatever it may be called, 
many of them who were doing good work had had their wages 
reduced? : 

Mr. DONOHOE. That is correct; and, unfortunately, the 
loss falls on those least able to bear it, namely, the women and 
unskilled men. 

We frequently hear similar sweeping charges against em- 
ployers in general, as if all of them were totally devoid of 
human feeling and aimed only at spurring their employees to 
the utmost limit of their power. If there be justification for 
any such general charge against employers of labor, then I 
can only say that I have been fortunate in meeting employers 
of a very different type. ‘Those whom I have known were ever 
considerate of the health, the comfort, and the happiness of 
their working forces, skilled and unskilled, while, on the other 
hand, some so-called leaders whom I have met were most 
noticeable for their indifference to all workers outside their 
own particular class or craft. I have known employers who 
hesitated to install labor-saving devices until provision could 
be made for faithful employees who would thereby be dis- 
placed. As one who is in sympathy with the cause of labor 
and as one who has supported every measure aiming to better 
the lot and lighten the burden of the masses of our people, I 
feel that I have a right to pay this modest tribute to some 
good men, some good employers, whom it has been my pleasure 
to know. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. If there be no objection the pro forma 
amendment will be considered as withdrawn, and the Clerk 
will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For repairs to roadways to national cemeteries which have been con- 
structed by special authority of Congress, $12,000: Provided, That 
no railroad shall be permitted upon the right of way which may have 
been acquired by the United States to a national cemetery or to en- 
croach upon any roads or walks constructed thereon and maintained 
by the United States: Provided further, That no part of this sum shall 
be used for ce any roadway not owned the United States 
within the corporate limits of any city, town, or village. 

Mr. MANN. I move to strike out the last word. May I ask 
why it is that the committee provides that no portion of the 
appropriation for repairs to roadways to national cemeteries 
shall be expended outside of the corporate limits of a city? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. That is not the provision. It is 
“within” the corporate limits. 

Mr. MANN. This says: 

Provided further, That no part of this sum shall be used for repalr- 
ing any roadway not owned br the United States within the corporate 
limits of any city, town, or village. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. That is right. 

Mr. MANN. You can not spend it on any roadway unless it 
is owned by the Government within the corporate limits of a 
city. That is what it says. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. It says that no part of this money shall 
be spent on any roadway not owned by the Government within 
the corporate limits of a city. 

Mr. MANN. That is it. You can not spend it on any road- 
way anywhere unless it is a roadway owned by the Govern- 
ment within the corporate limits of a city. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. No. 

Mr. MANN. That is what it says. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Oh, no; it does not say that at all. It 
says: “No part of this sum shall be used for repairing any 
roadway "—— 

Mr. MANN. Not owned by the United States within the cor- 
porate limits of a city. 

Mr. FITZGERALD (continuing). “ Which is not owned by 
— Government within the corporate limits of a city.” It is very 

ear. 

Mr. MANN. That is what it says. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. It is well understood, both by the War 
Department and the gentleman from Illinois, and its purpose 
is to prevent this appropriation from being spent in improving 
roadways within the corporate limits of towns because a road 
owned by the municipality happens to be the leading approach 
to a national cemetery. 


Mr. MANN. It may be that the War Department is not able 
to read or construe plain English. ; 

Mr, FITZGERALD. It is very clear. 

Mr. MANN. Yes; very clear. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. It sparkles like a crystal.. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I move to strike out the last two words. 
I rise to direct the attention of the chairman whether in the 
paragraph on page 56, line 13, the word “fourteen” should not 
be “thirteen”? I have referred to the sundry civil appropria- 
tion act of August, 1914, and I believe that the section which the 
committee has in mind is section 13. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. It should be section 13. I ask unani- 
mous consent to change the word “fourteen,” in line 13, page 
56, to the word “thirteen,” so that it will read “section 13.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York asks 
unanimous consent to change the word “fourteen” to “ thir- 
teen.” Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STAFFORD. In this connection, Mr. Chairman, I 
wish to inquire what is the necessity of making these authori- 
zations when the head of any governmental establishment has 
the authority to grant these per diems in lieu of subsistence? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. The law requires specific estimates to 
be submitted for this purpose, and it was believed that by in- 
corporating the provision in the bill the committee would be 
more likely to keep track of them in the future. If it was not 
included here, attention would not be directed to the fact that 
per diems are paid out of certain appropriations, and it is de- 
sirable to have the attention of the committee drawn to that, 
so that inquiries will be made as to what is done in that 
direction. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Is this for the purpose of having a further 
segregation, so that the committee may know the amount? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. No; it is to insure investigation by the 
committee when the items are considered. 

The CHAIRMAN. If there be no objection, the pro forma 
amendment will be considered as withdrawn, and the Clerk wilt 
read. $ 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Disposition of remains of officers, soldiers, civilian employees, ete. : 
For interment or of preparation and transportation to their homes or 
to such national cemeteries as may be designated by proper authority, 
in the discretion of the Secretary of War, of the remains of officers, 
including acting assistant surgeons, and enlisted men of the Army 
active list; interment or of preparation and transportation to thelr 
homes of the remains of civil employees of the Army in the employ of 
the War Department who die abroad, in Alaska, in the Canal Zone, or 
on Army transports, or who die while on duty in the field or at military 
posts within the limits of the United States; interment of military 
prisoners who die at military posts; removal of remains from abandoned 
posts to permanent military posts or national cemeteries, includin, the 
remains of Federal soldiers, sailors, or marines interred in fields or 
abandoned private and city cemeteries; and in any case where the ex- 
penses of burial or shipment of the remains of officers or enlisted men 
of the Army who die on the active list are borne by individuals, where 
such expenses would have been lawful claims against the Government, 
reimbursement to such individuals may be made of the amount allowed 


by the Government for such services out of this sum, but no reimburse- 
ment shall be made of such expenses incurred prior to July 1, 1910, 


T, 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I suggest that the word “of,” 
in line 23, page 8, and also in line 3, page 59, should go out. 
It was left in inadvertently when the language was changed. 
The item used to read “for expense of interment,” and the 
word “expense” was left out. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that the word “of,” in line 23, page 58, and line 3, page 59, be 
stricken out. 

The amendment was agreed to. z 

The Clerk reád as follows; 


NATIONAL MILITARY PARKS, 


Chickamauga and Chattanooga National Park: For continuing the 
establishment of the park; compensation and expenses of civilian com- 
missioners ; maps, surveys, clerical and other assistance, including $300 
for necessary clerical labor under direction of the chairman of the com- 
mission; maintenance, repair, and operation of horse-drawn pas r- 
carrying vehicle; office and all other necessary expenses; foundations 
for State monuments; mowing; historical tablets, iron and bronze; 
iron gun carriages; roađs and their maintenance; purchase of small 
tracts of land heretofore authorized by law; in all, $55,260. 


Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. May I ask what is the reason for having passenger- 
carrying vehicles at Chickamauga and Chattanooga National 
Park and Shiloh, and not at Gettysburg and Vicksburg?> ` 

Mr. FITZGERALD. At Shiloh they have an automobile and 
at Gettysburg they have a horse and wagon. $ ' 

Mr. MANN. At Gettysburg there is no provision for a horse 
and wagon. There is one provided for in Chickamauga and 
one for Shiloh, but none for Gettysburg or Vicksburg. Why 
do they need them more in one place than in another? 
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Mr. FITZGERALD. They say they have a great many miles 
of road. Shiloh is isolated from any town on the river and not 
as accessible as other parks. 

Mr. MANN. I supposed that the Gettysburg park was more 
extensive than any of the others, 

Mr. FITZGERALD. But there is quite a community right 
at Gettysburg. 

Mr. MANN. I withdraw the pro forma amendment. 

The. Clerk read as follows: 

Gettysburg National Park: For continuing the establishment of the 
park; acquisition of lands, surveys, and maps; constructing, improving, 
and maintaining avenues, roads, and bridges thereon; fences. and gates; 
marking the lines of battle with tablets and guns, each tablet bearing a 
brief legend giving historic facts and compiled without censure and 
without praise; preserving the features of the battle field and the 
monuments thereon; office for the commissioners in Gettysburg; com- 
pensation of civilian commissioners, clerical and other services, expenses, 
and labor; purchase and preparation of tablets and carriages and 

lacing them in position; and all other expenses Ineldental to the 
oregoing, $45,000. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 62, lines 3 and 4, strike out the words “ office for the commls- 
sloners in Gettysburg.” 

Mr. FITZGERALD. At Gettysburg there is now a public 
building. I am informed that the office of commissioners is in 
the public building, and that there is no necessity for renting 
any office for them. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from New York. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MOORE. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. In the vicinity of Gettysburg we have many productive 
farms. It is not generally known, but there are probably more 
individual farmers in the State of Pennsylvania than there are 
in any other State in the Union. They are vitally interested 
in questions of freight and transportation, which leads me to 
suggest that the Secretary of the Treasury has also been taking 
a very general interest in these questions recently in endeavor- 
ing to have passed through the Senate the shipping bill by 
which, through the expenditure of $30,000,000 belonging to the 
people of the United States, we shall purchase foreign ships in 
which to transport both American and foreign merchandise, 

The Secretary of the Treasury, speaking for the President of 
the United States, who has indicated this day that an extra 
session may be called if the shipping bill is not passed, thus 
proving conclusively that he does not unduly influence legisla- 
tion, has insisted in certain official reports that unless the ship- 
ping bill is passed, and we take from the Treasury of the United 
States—already depressed to the point of a deficit—$30,000,000 
to pay for foreign ships built by foreign labor, the farmers of 
the country will have to pay the freight to get their grain and 
cotton abroad. 

Now, much has been made by the Secretary of the Treasury 
of this argument that the farmer must pay the freight to the 
man who operates the ship. Hence, if the Government owns the 
ship, according to the administration contention, the situation 
will be different, and the farmer will be relieved of paying 
freight. I can not understand this kind of reasoning. The re- 
port which the Secretary of the Treasury, fortified by the Secre- 
tary of Commerce, recently made to another body in support of 
the argument for the passage of the ship-purchase bill states: 

In other words, the increased ocean freight tax arbitrarily imposed 
upon our farmers and business men for the month of December, 1914 
only was $18,018,700. If exports by sea continue for the 12 months of 


1915 at the December, 1914, rate, and the ocean freight charges are 
the same as for December, 1914, the American farmers and business 


ipally fi creased 
e the wre akten er Eid 2 24.100. or more Man ies 
times the $40,000,000 which the Government proposes by the shipping 
bill to put into American ships for the protection of our foreign 
commerce. 

In other words, in support of his desire to take $40,000,000 
away from the American people and give it to the foreigner for 
ships constructed over there at cheap wages, the Secretary 
argues that the farmer will continue to pay the freight on what 
he sends abroad. He makes the same argument with regard to 
the business man. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOORE. Yes. 

Mr. MADDEN. The Secretary of the Treasury did not make 
any statement like this when he was making that report, did 
he, that ships carrying cargoes abroad are obliged to wait 30 
days on the other side to unload; that it costs about $1,000 a 
day for every day a ship Hes waiting to get to the dock; and 
that the ship is obliged to come back without cargo; and that 
if any profit is to be earned on the trip of the ship, all of these 
expenses must be included on the freight rates? 


Mr. MOORE. Mr. Chairman, I think the Secretary of the 
Treasury is so anxious to pass this shipping bill, which pro- 
poses to take our money to buy foreign ships, that he entirely 
overlooked the fact to which the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
MabpEx] refers. I have no knowledge of his having brought 
the attention of Congress to that at all, but he is trying to make 
the people understand, the farmers in particular, that unless 
they fall in with this ship-purchase scheme of the administra- 
tion they will have to pay the freight or an increased freight on 
what they send abroad. The Secretary of Commerce has been 
talking this way on his various trips throughout the country, 
agitating for his measure, and he has been leading the farmer 
to believe that unless we take the farmer’s money to buy the 
foreign ships, and close up the American shipyards, then the. 
farmer will have to foot the freight to get his cotton and grain 
to the foreign market. s 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania has expired. 

Mr. MOORE. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. ‘ s 

Mr. SMITH of New York. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. MOORE. Yes. 

Mr. SMITH of New York. I would like to ask the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania where he gets authority for the statement 
that the President will call an extra session if the ship-purchase 
bill is not passed? 

Mr. MOORE. Mr. Chairman, I have it from the very best 
authority, the very highest authority, that unless the shipping 
bill is passed before the 4th of March there will be an extra 
session on the 5th of March, and, of course, this does not mean 
at all, nor is it to be construed in a legal sense as meaning, 
that the President in any way desires to unduly influence the 
legislative body in the passage of a shipping bill. 

Mr. SMITH of New York. The gentleman is not willing to 
state his authority? 

Mr. MOORE. If I did, I would violate a confidence, but I 
think the gentleman will see it in the afternoon papers and 
probably in the morning papers, under display headlines, be- 
cause almost everyone except the President wants to avoid an 
extra session. The whole country is tired of Congress being in 
session, and nobody believes in holding an extra session and 
continuing the burden of expense to which we are putting the 
people, except that little coterie who wants to buy a lot of foreign 
ships. They have some reason for wanting to buy these ships 
which we have not yet been able to understand. 

I heard a rumor this morning that the ships they want to 
buy are not the ships that were referred to in the remarks of 
the gentleman from Washington [Mr. HUMPHREY] a little while 
ago, but the ships that are now interned—ships of the Hamburg- 
American Line and the ships of the North German Lloyd— 
ships that were built for passenger traffic, ships that the Ger- 
mans can not get, ships that were never intended to carry 
abroad the products of the farm, the cattle, the grain, and 
the cotton of this country—ships that were built to carry pas- 
sengers. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOORE. Yes. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. The gentleman knows, of 
course, that these German interned ships are utterly unfit for 
carrying freight? 

Mr. MOORE. They would have to be disemboweled in order 
to carry the freight of the farm. Possibly they could be re- 
built in the United States under our new ship laws, but it is 
more than likely, under our new freedom, even that work would 
be done in foreign yards, where American workmen would have 
no chance at it. 

Mr. PLATT. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOORE. Yes. 

Mr. PLATT. Did the Secretary of the Treasury say that the 
farmers paid this freight? 

Mr. MOORE. Mr. Chairman, as to that, here is the report 
of the Secretaries: i 


1914, was $30,742,500 
bore $11,782,250 of this charge—or more than 36 per cent of the entire 
freight cost on all exports by sea for December, 1914. 

It might be well in addition to say to the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Piatt] that to-day’s dispatches from New York 
help us out in this shipping dispute by reporting that this year’s 
exports from New York to date total $148,146,690, as against 
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$119,413,507 in the same period last year. That shows that 
our commodities are going abroad all right. 

Mr MADDEN. That was due to the fact that grain was 
being shipped abroad. 

Mr. MOORE. Yes; grain was being shipped, of course, and 
if it were not for the foreign or domestic speculators who are 
in the business of piling it up at the ports to-day, there would 
not be any congestion; and the trouble is not on this side, as 
it is on the other side, where the ports are unable to accommo- 
date the ships that are going over there. 

Mr. FESS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOORE. Yes. 

Mr. FESS. If the gentleman will yield for a moment: If 
grain is congested on the wharves and can not find a market, 
why would it be worth so much to-day as from $1.48 to $1.60? 

Mr. MOORE. Well, I think the price is determined largely 
by the demand for it. In the large cities we are not getting 
any benefit from the advance 

Mr. FESS. I meant if they could not ship it, it would not be 
worth so much? 

Mr. MOORE. Of course not. If there was such a frightful 
congestion of grain as the Secretary of the Treasury has tried 
to show at the various ports, the presumption is that the price 
would fall. That is what is the matter with cotton. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOORE. I will yield to the gentleman from Missouri. 

Mr, ALEXANDER. It costs about 30 cents a bushel to ship 
wheat from New York to European ports, and according to the 
gentleman’s theory that does not have any influence on the 
price paid for wheat here. 

Mr. MOORE. That does not indicate that the farmer pays 
the freight, but I was endeavoring to answer the gentleman 
from Ohio. As to the question of the gentleman from Missouri, 
I would say that I was commenting upon the report of the dis- 
tinguished Cabinet officers who are interested in the passage 
of the shipping bill. They are endeavoring to make the farmer 
who raises grain believe that unless the shipping bill is passed, 
and passed before the 4th of March under the penalty of an 
extra session, then the farmers will have to pay additional 
e It was that attitude of the Secretaries I was trying to 
explain. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has again ex- 


ired. 

Mr. MOORE. I would ask that my time be extended five 
minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania. [After a pause.] The Chair 
hears none. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Does the gentleman want the country 
to understand he is indifferent to the price the farmer shall 
receive for his product? 

Mr. MOORE. I certainly do not. I want him to receive the 
best price for his product that it is possible for him to receive. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. And that the freight charge has nothing 
to do with the price he receives for his product. 

Mr. MOORE. We are speaking of the foreign price now. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. It does not make any difference—— 

Mr. MOORE. I am submitting a statement made by these 
two distinguished Cabinet officers, that unless we have these 
foreign ships which the administration desires the farmer will 
pay the freight, a proposition which I am undertaking to dis- 
pute. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. A Cabinet officer did not make any such 
statement as that. 

Mr. MOORE. I have just read two sections of an official 
statement by the Secretary of the Treasury and the Secretary 
of Commerce, transmitted to the Senate December 29, 1914. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. The gentleman misrepresents the state- 
ment. 

Mr. MOORE. I have read literally from the statement. The 
gentleman can find it in Senate Document No. 678, Sixty-third 
Congress, third session. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. I have read the statement, and I chal- 
lenge the correctness of the gentleman’s interpretation of that 
statement. 

Mr. MOORE. We have also had the views of these gentlemen 
from time to time in-the public press, I now desire to read 
from the editor of the Annalist, a magazine of business, com- 
merce, and economics, published in New York, wherein the 
editor says: 

There is no limit hi bili ti 
expen” e SO SR TUN Ms, Meee 
ently the same is true of a theory, for after having set forth that the 
American producer has to pay the freight on his products Mr. McAdoo 
argues that the American consumer will pay the 2 on what he 


consumes.. Instead of being a land bi beyond all others, we seem 
to be so peculiarly unfortunate that economic laws are reversed against 
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us and in favor of the foreigner. We have, Mr. McAdoo tells us, not only 
to pay the freight on our imports, which everybody knew, but also on 
our exports, which nobody knew until the administration discovered it. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. The gentleman is quoting somebody 
else than Mr. McAdoo there. 

Mr. MOORE. If the gentleman will permit me, I now desire 
to read from the Journal of Commerce, published in New York 
on the Ist of February, giving this additional answer to Mr. 
McAdoo on his theory about the necessity of our buying these 
foreign ships in which to carry American commerce abroad. It 
also deals with the freight question on which the farmers are 
being misinformed: 

There are several grossly false assumptions in this statement regard- 
ing advances in rates and the cause of them, and delusions about the 

ect upon our trade, but there is nothing else quite so shallow and 
absurd as the bold claim that the whole ag — charge is imposed upon 
our farmers and business men and deducted from the prices which they 
should receive. For the things largely exported, except our great sur- 
plus of cotton, unusually high prices are received and large profits are 
realized. The price here is determined by the exceptional European 
demand, but the freight charges are added to the prices paid in Europe. 
Directly, the freight is paid by the foreigners who receive the 8. 
The fact that they have ſt to pay increases the price to them, but it does 
not reduce it to the American farmer. The prices we pay for imports 
are affected by the freight charges, but these have not been greatly 
increased because the demand for cargo room is much less coming this 
way, and the es oh trade is restricted and not expanded the war. 
The statement about the effect upon “our foreign-trade balances” is 
too idiotic for serious comment. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Will the gentleman yield at that point? 

Mr. MOORE. Yes; if I have time. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. If I understand the logic of the gentle- 
man’s statement, which he adopts as his own, it is that we as 
a nation ought to be indifferent to the cost of the transportation 
of our commodities to foreign markets. 

Mr. MOORE. Not at all. I answered that before. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Because the foreigner pays the cost of 
transportation 

Mr. MOORE. In this instance, the foreigner pays the freight. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Hence in extending our commerce to 
accommodate agriculture and manufactures and the general 
commerce of this country we should be indifferent to the price 
the foreign ship lines pay for the transportation of products. 
Is that what the gentleman wants the country to understand? 

Mr. MOORE. No; I do not want to be indifferent; I want the 
country to know the facts. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. That is what you are arguing right now. 

Mr. MOORE. As I understand the gentleman, he is arguing 
that the Secretary of the Treasury contends that the farmer 
does pay the freight when he sends his goods abroad. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. I do not say that he pays the entire cost 
at all. 

Mr. MOORE. The Secretary of the Treasury has been argu- 
ing that the farmer did pay the freight. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Your position is that he does not pay 
any part of it, and it is a matter of indifference what they 
charge. 

Mr. MOORE. Not at all. I want the farmer to get the best 
of the bargain; but I do not want the administration, or a 
Cabinet officer, no matter how influential nor how desirous he 
may be to pass a bill in this House, to mislead the farmer by 
arguing that he pays the freight on grain when the foreigner 
pays it. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. We have ships sufficient to transport our 
commodities to foreign countries. 

Mr. MOORE. And we are doing it now. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. And because of the excessive freight 
rates 

Mr. MOORE. We are doing it now. The gentleman knows 
that there has been an abnormal condition; but, despite that 
fact, the ordinary business has been carried in the usual way. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. I deny that. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania has expired. 

Mr. MOORE. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent for two 
minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 
Mr. DONOVAN. Mr. Chairman, what is the request? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania asks 
unanimous consent that his time be extended two minutes, Is 
there objection? 

Mr. DONOVAN. If the consideration of this appropriation 
bill is over, I am going to make the point of no quorum. Itis 
too painful to sit here and listen to that, and the gentleman 
ought not to punish the rest of us. It is imposing upon his 
associates. £ 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania that his time be extended two 
minutes? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 
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Mr. MOORE. It may be painful to the gentleman from Con- 
necticut; no doubt it is; but, Mr. Chairman, business men gen- 
erally know that the pretense that is being set up by the adminis- 
tration, with regard to Americans paying the freight on what is 
now sent abroad, is unjustifiable. Here is a letter from Mr. 
Frank S. Evans, representing Strawbridge & Clothier, one of 
the largest business houses in the city of Philadelphia. He 
knows about shipping, and advises me thus: 


Any business man knows that no question of the freight is figured as 
far as the seller is concerned He sells his goods regardless of what 
the purchaser pays to get them to himself, except in rare instances; 
certainly no farmer delivers his goods at the price he sells them f. o. b. 
abroad. The farmer merely delivers the g to his primary market 
and gets his price at that point. 


Now, Mr. Chairman, with further reference to what the gen- 
tleman from Missouri [Mr. ALEXANDER] has said in his ques- 
tions to me, I desire to repeat that it is not in good taste for 
the Secretary of the Treasury or the Secretary of Commerce 
or the President of the United States if he indorses what they 
have said, to go about the country working up sentiment to 
pass an iniquitous shipping bill, which takes $30,000,000 out 
of the pockets of the people to buy foreign ships and attempt 
to frighten farmers and business men into believing that it 
will be necessary for them to contribute to this scheme or suffer 
freight charges which they are not now required to pay. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. MOORE. Mr. Chairman, this is a very important sub- 
ject, and I think we should have all the light we can secure 
upon it. Under leave to extend, granted me yesterday, there- 
fore, I submit two interesting and pertinent statements, one 
from Mr. Frank L. Neall, of Philadelphia, to whom I referred 
yesterday, and another from Mr. William D. Winsor, of the 
old American Winsor Line, which operated between Phila- 
delphia and Boston, Mr. Neall's letter throws an interesting 
light upon the shipbuilding situation in England and confirms 
rather positively the criticism I have made of the Cabinet 
officers’ declaration that the farmer pays the freight. Mr. 
Winsor’s article is illuminating in its analysis of the purpose 
and effect of the shipping bill upon which the administration 
seems to have set its heart. 

VOLUME OF SHIPBUILDING—PROFITS OF SHIP OWNING. 
PHILADELPHIA, February 10, 1915. 


Hon, J. HAMPTON Moore, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


My Dran Mr. Moore: H. E. Moss & Co.’s semiannual steamship cir- 
cular, dated January 1, 1914, says: “In issuing our present semi- 
annual steamship circular we are gratified to be able to state that 
within a period of over 50 years in which we have been continuously 
connected with the steamshipping industry we find no trace among 
our previous records in which steamship owners have realized such 
profits as they have done during the last few years, and we are glad 
our recent predictions have proved correct. * * The tonnage 
under construction for the quarter ending December 31, 1913, ex- 
clusive of Moog exceeds all previous records in this country as 
well as abroad. e estimate the amount of merchant shipping pres- 
ently building in the United Kingdom alone will not be less than 
2,200,000 gross register tons. Most of tlfis tonnage consists more es- 

cially of high-class liners and tankers than ordinary tramp steamers. 
fany of our important builders have sufficient work on hand to keep 
them occupied during the whole of this year. There are some, how- 
oray 7 7957 feeling the present dearth of orders who can give fairly 
quick delivery.” 

Notr.—Total tonnage of world, all nations, prior to 1914 (June) 
50,000,000. tons. 

Circular dated January 1, 1915, says: * * * “At the present 
moment most of our 8 have sufficient orders to last them well 
into 1916, and few builders can give earlier delivery. Prices for 
building have advanced in six months from 10 to 20 per cent, and 
what new steamers were building on speculation have been nearly all 
disposed of. Secondhand tonnage is difficult to obtain, except at 
extreme prices, and large profits have been quietly realized. The 
amount of tonnage under construction on January 1, 1915, will, we 
anticipate, be greater than it has ever been before and well above 
2,000,000 tons.’ 

The old adage, “ Never fish for clams at high water,“ was never 
more applicable that at the present moment as regards prices at which 
ocean steamers are selling, and ocean rates of freight securable. There 
is much of the earthquake or volcanic characteristics in each of those 
factors at the present time. This morning, we have reports of an- 
nexed charters, and as to rates, exceed anything previously, we believe, 
that was ever recorded, and to us indicate that Germany is in the 
extremity for wheat. 

Please realize that these freight rates are not paid by any farmers, 
wheat speculators, or wheat owners in the United States. The wheat 
has probably been secured some while back for account of foreign 
interests and is now seeking transportation to ultimate destination. 
One of the undernoted vessels gon an ocean freight equivalent to 
42 cents per bushel on wheat. hen the war broke out wheat was 
selling in Chicago at only 35 cents per bushel higher than ocean freight 
herein referred to. I have often heard line steamship managers say 
that they would be perfectly satisfied never to see ocean freight on 
grain by line steamers over 6 cents per bushel, as that would obviate 
competition from tramp steamers. 


GRAIN CHARTERS REPORTED IN NEW YORK JOURNAL OF COMMERCE, WED- 
NESDAY, FEBRUARY 10, 1918. 

Norwegian steamer Bra Kar, 32,000 quarters from the Atlantic range 
to Copenhagen, 13s. 6d. per quarter, March shipment. 

Norwegian steamer Sigrum, 16,000 quarters, same destination and 
same shipment, to Denmark, 14s. per quarter. 

Yours, truly, 
Frank L. NEALL, 


[Statement by William D. Winsor. From the Philadelphia Public 
Ledger. ] 


STEAMSHIPS TO BE RUN BY POLITICIANS—FOLLY OF THE GOVERNMENT 
PURCHASE BILL POINTED OUT BY A SHIPPING EXPERT. 


All indications point to the intention of the Government to purchase 
vessels from the fleet of German steamers now interned in the various 
ports of this country. 

Leaving out entirely the question of international complications, which 
would undoubtedly arise in the event of such pu se and operation by 
the Government, and looking at the matter entirely from a practical 
business point of view, the following items present themselyes at once 
for consideration. 

I name at random a few of the steamers in question, giving tonnage, 
8) in knots, and first, second, and steerage passenger N 

ons: 


HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINE, 


Passenger accommodations. 


Bg 
88888888 


These vesséls are designed and constructed primarily for passenger 


traffic and freight is of secondary importance. is a. necessary 
requisite, in order to obtain which the lines of the steamers are very 
fine and not those which give the greatest cargo capacity. Their boiler 
and engine power and consequent consumption of coal are very great. 
They are constructed in every way with-a view to the carrying of 
assengers, and the space taken up for their accommodation is a very 
arge percentage of the carrying capacity of the hull. To cater to the 
tastes of the present first-class ocean travel they are fitted In a most 
luxurious manner; in fact, they are floating hotels. 

One can hardly imagine that the stupendous ignorance and want 
of knowledge shown by the authorities at Washington in this matter 
would go so far as to lead them to engage in the passenger busin 
which includes transportation of immigrants in the steerage, all o 
which involves the establishment of thousands of agencies all over this 
country and Europe, to sy nothing of the necessarily large stewards’ 
department, provisioning of the ships, and equipment of the table. 

f they did not engage in the passenger traffic everything in the 
equipment pertaining to this would be of worse than no use and an 
encumbrance. Therefore, if they were confined to the freight trade, 
the whole of this would have to be torn out and the ship adapted for 
freight purposes, the expense of which would be enormous; and even if 
this were done the lines and mode! of the steamer would not permit of 
loading her to full capacity, and the sapere of running her owing to 
her engine paene would be very high. 

In view of all this, the project seems to be absolutely indefensible 
from a business point of view, and could only result in a very great 


oss. 

Imagine a fleet of this character, conducted under the able and effi- 
cient management of the Secretary of the Treasury, the Postmaster 
General, and the Secretary of Commerce, who are, of course, educated 
by years of experience in the intricacies of conducting steamship lines. 
Imagine the fieet open to favoritism in the appointments that would 
be made at the instigation of Members of Congress. In fact, summing 
it al! up in a few words, the line would be run under the domination 
of politicians. 5 

It is supposed among other things that private cepa will come 
forward and wbser® eagerly the 49 per cent, or minority of the stock, 
leaving it to be managed by the 51 per cent Government ownership. 
Would any sane man invest a dollar in an enterprise so conducted? 

It is stated to be the intention of a beneficent administration to build 
up the American merchant marine. How can the few steamships that 
we have left in the foreign trade contend against a Government-owned 
line, which makes no charge in its operation of interest on investment 
or depreciation, and which carries its own insurance, and every one of 
these items has got to be considered in the long run, and when they 
materialize will result in a deficit which would be met by the Treasury 
and become the basis of further taxation? Even pupposing whic 1 
do not admit—that in the abnormal condition of very high ocean rates 
now prevailing there should be an apparent profit, on the return to 
former and normal conditions the losses would be enormous for reasons 
already given. 

Competition under such conditions would be still more difficult and 
impossible than it is to-day against the subsidized lines of foreign na- 
tions, and the result would be to drive the few remaining steamships 
which we have left off the ocean. 

The American shipbuilders and vessel owners have shown themselves 
in the past capable of competing with those of any other nation, but 
they can only do so successfully where they are upon equal terms; and 
the foreign shipowner, in addition to exemption from the absurd and 
onerous restrictions of our navigation laws, mainly passed at the dictate 
of the Inbor unlons, is additionally aided by many nations with a sub- 
sidy. which is abhorrent to many Members of Congress. and is spoken 
of as aid given with the money of the people. What is the diference 
between the increased cost under a protective duty paid by the customer 
on a yard of broadcloth and the application of a 3 which enables 
steamship lines to be run for the benefit of all? Mainly, it is that in 
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one instance the application of the duty is not seen and in the other 


it is regarded as money paid directly to the steamship owner, but the 
principe t is 3 the same. 


“4 — 
ty ca ot paid into the coffers of foreign 


and all the numerous 
a steamship. The fleet 


Mr. BOOHER. Mr. Chairman, a point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state his point of 
order. 

Mr. BOOHER. I make the point of order that the gentleman 
is not discussing the bill. We are sitting here trying to get 
along with the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair, of course, will sustain the 
point of order, and will ask the gentleman from Wyoming [Mr. 
Monvett] to confine himself to the amendment, the point of 
order having been made against it. 

Mr. BARTLETT. May I inquire what the amendment is? 

The CHAIRMAN. To strike out the last word. 

Mr. BARTLETT. The paragraph with reference to Vicksburg 
Park? 

The CHAIRMAN. Yes, sir. On page 62. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
yania [Mr. Moore], when he made the motion, stated that there 
was a large agricultural population in the vicinity of this park. 

Mr. BOOHER. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Wyoming 
is not obeying the rule. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr, Chairman, I insist on being protected 
by the Chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
Booner] makes the point of order against the gentleman from 
Wyoming on the ground that he is not confining himself to the 
amendment. 

ek MONDELL. The gentleman’s point of order is not well 
taken. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will ask the gentleman to pro- 
ceed in order. Under the five-minute rule, when a point of order 
is made, the gentleman must confine himself to the subject 
matter of the amendment, 

Mr. MONDELL. I guess we had better not proceed without 
a quorum if the gentleman is getting so particular. 

Mr. BOOHER. The gentleman has a perfect right to make 
the point of no quorum. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Wyoming make 
the point of no quorum? 

Mr. MONDELL. I will make the point of no quorum if the 
gentlemen are getting so neryous. I have no desire to do so 
unless the gentlemen over there get nervous and touchy. 

Mr. MADDEN, Mr, Chairman, I make the point of no 
qnorum. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will count. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I withdraw the point. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that the gentleman from Wyoming [Mr. MONDEŁLL] may proceed 
without reference to or confining himself to the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
to follow the gentleman from Wyoming [Mr. Monprtr] for five 
minutes, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. ALEX- 
ANDER] modifies the request by asking that he have five minutes 
in which to address the committee, without reference to the 
rule. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BOOHER. Mr. Chairman, I withdraw my point of order. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Missouri 
raises the question as to the effect of ocean freight rates on the 
price which the farmer receives. The history of the last 60 
days seems to make it very clear and evident that the cost of 
ocean freights has, under present conditions, little or no effect 
whatever on the price of the farmer’s product. The Secretary 
of the Treasury, in the more or less illuminating pamphlet 
which has been frequently referred to, states it as a fact that the 
price of the carriage of wheat across the Atlantic has advanced 
since July from 5 cents to 20 cents a bushel. During the same 
period the price of wheat has advanced all over the country 
about 35 cents a bushel. 


Mr. RUCKER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONDELL. I will. 

Mr. RUCKER. Does the gentleman think the rise in wheat 
was due to the fact that freight rates have risen also? 

Mr. MONDELL. I have not said anything of the sort. 

Mr. RUCKER. The gentleman’s argument would seem to 
lead to that. 

Me MONDELL. The gentleman had better listen to my argu- 
ment. 

Mr. RUCKER. I have been listening. 

Mr. MONDELL. In the face of rapidly advancing ocean 
freight rates the price of wheat has advanced the country over. 
In spite of the fact, as claimed by the Secretary, that there has 
been a 15-cent per bushel increase in the price of transportation, 
we have shipped abroad in the last 30 days six or seven times 
as much wheat as we shipped abroad in the same 30 days a year 
ago. If there is any argument to be made on the basis of these 
conditions, it is that the freight rate has nothing whatever to do 
with the price of the farmer’s product, and that, in my opinion, 
is absolutely true under the conditions that now exist, whatever 
may be true under normal conditions. 

Mr. RUCKER. If the gentleman will allow me—— 

Mr. MONDELL. Because at this time and under these circum- 
stanees the price of wheat is fixed here, in the greatest wheat- 
producing country in the world. Under other conditions, with 
free passage of wheat from Russia and from the Balkan States 
and from all the wheat-exporting countries of the world to the 
general European market, it is possible that the price here is 
to a large extent based on the price in Liverpool, at least, or 
on the Continent. In such a case the price here is to a certain 
extent, at least, the Liverpool price minus the ocean freight. 

But with the channels of trade clogged, with a considerable 
number of the great exporting countries not able to export at all, 
with the largest supply for the world market coming from the 
United States, the price of wheat is made and fixed here, with 
little regard or relation to the ocean freight rate. The fact that 
the crop price for wheat fluctuates at times several cents a day, 
without any change in ocean freight rates, is another evidence of 
this fact. 

Mr. HOWARD. Will the gentleman please apply that argu- 
ment to the price of cotton? 

Mr. MONDELL. I think it applies largely to the price of 
cotton. 

Mr. HOWARD. Why has not cotton gone up in the same 
proportion that wheat has gone up under high ocean freight 
rates? 

Mr. MONDELL. There has not been the same demand. 
There have been as many ships for cotton as there have been 
for wheat. There has not been as great an increase in the 
freight rate—— 

Mr. HOWARD. Will the gentleman—— 

Mr. MONDELL. Please let me answer your question. There 
has not been as great an advance in the rate on cotton as there 
has on wheat, and yet the price of wheat has advanced much 
more than the price of cotton has. So that, applying it to the 
cotton situation 

Mr. HOWARD. Will the gentleman permit another question 
right there? Does the gentleman think that the charge of $16 
to $18 per bale for cotton is going to stimulate the demand of 
the cotton factors in England and Germany? 

Mr. MONDELL. I do not think it makes a vast amount of 
difference under these war conditions, because they are buying 
cotton only as they must have it, and they must have a cer- 
ee amount without regard to what it costs to carry it across 

e sea. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Will the gentleman yield there? 

Mr. MONDELL. All this is preliminary to what I really 
wanted to say. You can not expect this administration to be 
logical. It would be expecting altogether too much. The 
Secretary of the Treasury and the President, in insisting on a 
ship-purchase bill, argue that they want it in the interest of 
the farmer. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONDELL. I can not yield. 

The CHAIRMAN. The five minutes of the gentleman from 
Wyoming have expired. 

Mr. MONDELL. I ask unanimous consent that I may have 
five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman asks that his time be ex- 
tended five minutes. Is there objection? 

Mr. SMITH of New York. Reserving the right to object, I 
should like to ask how long the debate on this paragraph is 
going to continue? 

The CHAIRMAN. That is not a parliamentary inquiry, and 
the Chair can not answer it. 
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Mr. BARTLETT. I ask unanimous consent that the debate 
on this paragraph and all amendments. thereto be limited to 
10 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Georgia asks unani- 
mous consent that debate on this paragraph and all amend- 
ments thereto be limited to 10 minutes. Is there objection? 

Mr. RUCKER. Reserving the right to object, I want to 
know if the gentleman from Wyoming gets five minutes more, 
he will yield to me for a question? 

Mr. MONDELL. I thought I had been granted the privilege 
of proceeding five minutes. 

Mr. RUCKER. Oh, no; I reserved the right to object. 

Mr. BARTLETT. A parliamentary inquiry, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Has debate been limited? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair just stated the question, and 
the gentleman from Missouri and the gentleman from Washing- 
ton reserved the right to object. Is there objection to the 
request of the gentleman from Wyoming? 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. I have no objection, but I 
would like to have five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair hears no objection. The gen- 
tleman from Georgia asks unanimous consent that all debate 
on the pending paragraph and amendments thereto close in 10 
minutes. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair 
hears none, and the gentleman from Wyoming is recognized 
for five minutes. 

Mr. MONDELL. I will yield to the gentleman from Missouri 
IMr. RUCKER]. 

Mr. RUCKER. I want to ask the gentleman from Wyoming 
if I correctly understood him to say that the normal rate of 5 
cents being increased to 30 cents on freight rates the farmer 
could get as much for his wheat as if the rate was the normal 
rate of 5 cents? à 

Mr. MONDELL. I said that the events of the last 60 days 
a constantly increasing freight rate and a constantly increasing 
price for wheat—would seem to demonstrate beyond question 
that under these conditions the cost of ocean freightage had 
nothing to do with the price which the farmer receives for his 
wheat. The spot price on the Chicago market is to-day from 
$1.62 to $1.65 a bushel, and that in face of advance in ocean 
freight rates of 15 cents since July. 

But, Mr. Chairman, I have another point that I want to dis- 
cuss. I want to discuss the delightful and lovely consistency of 
this Democratic administration. Wheat is $1.65 a bushel spot. 
People all over the country are threatened with an increased 
cost of bread per loaf or a reduction of the size of the loaf. 

Mr. MADDEN. It has gone up 2 cents a loaf now. 

Mr. MONDELL. The administration is just now trying to 
discover why wheat is so high—investigating the high price. 
The Department of Labor is, I am told and I think properly, 
much exercised on behalf of the poor people of the country be- 
cause bread is so high. In this condition of affairs are we to 
understand that the President wants the people of the United 
States to buy $30,000,000 worth of ships and run them at a loss 
in order to make wheat 15 cents a bushel higher all over the 
country and bread a penny more a loaf. That is what will 
certainly happen if this theory that the reduction in ocean 
freight rates will increase the price of wheat by the amount of 
the reduction. 

Mr. MARTIN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONDELL. Yes. 

Mr. MARTIN. Is this a part of the Democratic administra- 
tion promise to reduce the cost of living? 

Mr. MONDELL. That is about the way the administration 
has kept its promises to reduce the cost of living. 

Mr. DECKER. Will the gentleman yield? 

+ Mr. MONDELL. Yes. 

Mr. DECKER. Do I understand that the gentleman would 
rather have the high price of freight rates and wheat go to the 
ocean carrying trade than to the farmers of this country? 

Mr. MONDELL. I have told the gentleman several times 
that, in my opinion, it does not make a particle of difference 
under the present conditions what it costs to carry this wheat 
across the water, as the price is fixed here. In the face of 
these high ocean rates the price of wheat continues to advance. 
But, if the theory of your administration is correct and a re- 
duction through Government-owned ships in the freight rate 
would increase the price of wheat by the amount of the reduc- 
tion, then you would raise the price of wheat all over the 
country, increase the cost of living to all the people all over 
the land, and make it more difficult than it is now—and it is 
difficult enough now, the Lord knows—for the poor people to 
live under this Democratic administration. 


The situation is this: Our experience since the European war 
began is that the price of wheat here is based on an abnormal 
demand, and we, as the largest source of supply, fix the price. 
without regard to ocean freights. But if the theory advanced 
by the administration, and supported by the gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. ALEXANDER], that the farmer is losing on his 
wheat the amount of the increased ocean freights is correct, 
then the administration's ship-purchase plan could be stated as 
follows: 

The administration desires the American people to approve 
the selling of bonds for the purchase of ships to be,run at a 
loss, the deficit to be paid by the people, in order to make the 
price of wheat and bread higher all over the country. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Mr. Chairman, so far as the economic 
question involved is concerned, it does not matter whether the 
ships are Government owned or privately owned. The question 
is whether or not there is sufficient tonnage to move our com- 
merce in the foreign trade at reasonable rates. Hence this 
argument about whether they should be Government-owned 
ships or not is entirely aside from the merits of the question 
and is so much nonsense in which the gentleman from Wash- 
ington [Mr. Humpuery], the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. Moore], and the gentleman from Wyoming [Mr. MONDELL] 
so frequently indulge. To say it is a matter immaterial to the 
farmers or the merchants or the manufacturers what the ocean 
freight rates may be on their commodities entering into our 
foreign commerce is nothing short of a monstrous proposition. 

The fact that there is a foreign war, that there is an increased 
demand for our commodities, does not change the economic 
principle involved. This has been a vital question for years 
past. Increased ocean freight rates caused by combinations be- 
tween the shipping interests have materially and injuriously 
affected the extension of our foreign commerce. Will anyone 
say that the fact that we could under normal conditions prior 
to the war in Europe transport a bushel of wheat from Duluth 
to Liverpool at 5 cents a bushel did not affect the price of the 
wheat of the farmer in the Northwest? I do not think anybody 
would be stupid enough to make any such contention as that. 
Would he have gotten the same price if the cost of transporta- 
tion had been 30 cents per bushel instead of 5 cents per bushel? 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Yes. 

Mr. FESS. Does not the gentleman think that the freight 
rate has been affected by the fact that the oceans have been 
mined and the carrying is hazardous? 

Mr. ALEXANDER, I think that is true and may justify 
increase in part over the normal rates. I do not say that the 
increase in the freight rate has resulted in loss to the wheat 
farmer and the cotton grower alone. 

Mr. FESS. Has not the insurance gone up a great deal, and 
have not certain companies refused to insure at all? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. The insurance rate has increased some- 
what, it is true. The increased costs to the shipowners since 
the war in Europe began do not amount to 25 per cent of the 
increase in ocean freight rates. 

Mr. FESS. Suppose the Government has all these ships, 
would not the Government charge a higher price in time of 
war than in time of peace? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. I think so, to cover the increased costs, 
whatever they may be. If the Government should cut the 
present rates in two on many commodities, and I believe the 
Government could do that and the rate would be remunerative, 
does the gentleman not admit it would have some influence on 
the price received by the farmer, manufacturer, and exporter 
for the commodity? 

Mr. FESS. It might have to some extent; yes. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. That is what I think, too; but I do 
not think it would equal the difference. The contention of 
these gentlemen is that it is a matter of indifference to the 
exporter, the farmer, and the manufacturer in this country 
what the ocean-freight rate is, that it does not affect the price 
at which they sell their commodities. That is the contention 
against which I enter an emphatic protest. It is not eco- 
nomically sound. 

Mr. PLATT. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Yes. 

Mr. PLATT. As a matter of fact, given a constant demand, 
is it not a matter of absolute indifference? If the price for cot- 
ton and grain remains the same on the other side, is it not a 
matter of absolute indifference? 

Mr, ALEXANDER. I think not. If the demand was con- 
stant and wheat worth $1 per bushel in Liverpool, I would 
think it of vital interest to the producer whether the freight 
rate was 5 cents or 20 per bushel on wheat. 
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Mr. MONDELL. Does the gentleman think that a reduction 
in the price of the rate by 15 cents a bushel would immediately 
raise the price of wheat in the United States to the same 
amount? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. No; not to cover the difference; but the 
southern cotton grower is now receiving about 84 cents a pound 
for cotton. That same cotton in Bremen is worth from 18 to 21 
cents a pound. The difference is absorbed in the ocean freight 
rates. If the ocean freight rates were cut in two, according to 
the position of the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Moore] 
and the gentleman from Wyoming [Mr. MONDELL], the cotton 
farmer would not receive 1 cent more for his cotton. 

Mr. BARTLETT. May I say to the gentleman that the freight 
rate from here to Germany has gone up from $1.50 a bale to $18 
a bale? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Yes; and yet these great economists 
claim that it does not influence the price of cotton. 

Mr. MADDEN. Can the gentleman say whether the cotton 
farmer really owns the cotton now? 

Mr. BARTLETT. Yes; a great deal of it. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. It does not matter, so far as the eco- 
nomic question is concerned, whether he owns it or not. I sup- 
pose American citizens own the cotton; and it is material to the 
prosperity of this country whether the surplus cotton crop sold 
in the foreign market sells for 8} or 12 cents per pound or 
whether the companies engaged in transporting the cotton to 
the foreign market absorb the difference in increased freight 
rates. They are mostly foreign companies, and the profits go to 
the foreign companies. : 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Yes. 

Mr. MARTIN. If the present carrying rate were cut in two, 
or one-half, as the gentleman has suggested, how much, in his 
judgment, would it affect the price of wheat? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Would that diminish the demand abroad? 

Mr. MARTIN. How much would that affect the price of 
wheat in this country? 

Mr. ALEXANDER, I think it would increase the price. 

Mr. MARTIN. How much? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. I could not say. 

Mr. MARTIN. Does the gentleman think that at the present 
prices of wheat it would be just to the general people of the 
United States to have those prices advanced at this time? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. If I understand it, the gentleman repre- 
sents an agricultural district, as I do, and I take it from his 
question that he thinks the farmer is getting quite enough for 
his wheat. > 

Mr. MARTIN. I am asking the gentleman whether he thinks 
that would be a good economic proposition in the United States? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. I think it would increase the cost of 
living. 

Mr. MARTIN. Does the gentleman think that is a good thing 
at the present time? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. No, if the farmer is getting a fair price; 
but I am not willing that the difference should be absorbed by 
the ocean carriers, and I am not willing that those who zre 
championing the interests of the Shipping Trust shall stand up 
here day after day and assert that such a monstrous doctrine as 
that the cost of transportation is no concern of the producer is 
sound political economy. 

Mr. MOORE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Yes. 

Mr. MOORE. I do not think the gentleman intends to name 
anybody who has any particular interest in the Shipping Trust. 
I do not think the gentleman would go that far; but I would 
like to ask the gentleman this, whether he and I differ on this 
question that the farmer who sends his wheat abroad in pres- 
ent conditions does not pay the freight, but the foreigner does? 
I have contended that the foreigner pays the freight, and that 
seems to be the point of difference between the gentleman and 
myself. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Literally, the foreigner does pay the 
freight, but the gentleman says this does not influence the price 
of the farmer’s commodity. 

Mr. MOORE. Then the gentleman clearly misunderstood 
what I was saying—that it was a mistake for anybody in this 
country to undertake to influence the farmer into the belief 
that he did pay the freight. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. I have not a farmer in my district who 
has not sense enough to know that increased ocean freight rates 
influence the price of his products sold abroad. 

Mr. MOORE. But he does not pay the freight. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. For the benefit of the gentlemen on the 
other side who seem to be so indifferent to the welfare of the 
farmer, and would have the farmer believe that the cost of 
getting his products to the markets of the world is of no in- 


terest to him, although we depend on his cotton and grain sold 
in the foreign market to give us our trade balance, and for the 
benefit of the calamity howlers on that side, I shall incorporate 
with my remarks an address made by Mr. James A. Farrell, 
president of the United States Steel Corporation, in Pittsburgh 
on February 8, and call their attention particularly to the state- 
ment of Mr. Farrell that the farm wealth of the United States 
this year probably will exceed $10,000,000,000, and that the 

United States excess of exports over imports for 1915 may 

easily reach $1,000,000,000, and his further statement that the 

balance of trade in favor of the United States for January of 
this year is at the rate of $1,500,000,000 a year. I give Mr. 

Farrell’s statement as published in the Washington Post of 

February 9: 

Bia Trappe Boom Near—J. A. FARRELL, STEEL Corporation Heap, 
SEES Prosrertty—Porints ro HUGE Exrorts—Urces EMPLOYERS TO 
COOPERATE AND CREATE WORK FOR JOBLESS— ASSERTS THAT FARM 
WEALTH OF UNITED STATES THIS YEAR PROBABLY WILL EXCEED 
$10,000,000,000—Crres RAPID REVIVAL IN STEEL BUSINESS—“ TALK 
COURAGE, CONFIDENCE, AND COOPERATION,” HIS ADVICE TO PENNSYL- 
VANIA ENGINEERS. 

PITTSBURGH, PA., February 8. 


Courage and cooperation in business and confidence in a restoration 
of prosperity was the advice expressed by James A. Farrell, president 
of the United States Steel Corporation, in an address before the Engi- 
neers’ Society of Western Pennsylvania here to-night. 

Among reasons for encouragement Mr. Farrell quoted “eminent 
European and American authorities” as calculating that the United 
States excess of exports over imports in 1915 may easily reach $1,000,- 
000,000, and he declared that the balance of trade in favor of the 
United States for the opening month of the year is at the rate of 
$1,500,000,000 a year. 


TEN BILLIONS FARM WEALTH. 


“The years of greatest prosperity in the United States have been 
when the balances were largely in our favor,” asserted Mr. Farrell. 
“It is not imprudent to 8 that our total farm values for the 
current year, for the first time In the annals of this or any other coun- 
try, will pass the $10,000,000,000 mark. 

“T feel safe in saying that if you will strain a point just now and 
trade a little more with each other and talk encouragingly as to condi- 
tions, rather than pessimistically, the business of the country will take 
on a momentum which will carry us into better times, and what is more 
important, create more employment for labor. Our best effort should 
be put forth to stimulate activity in business, and do everything prac- 
ticable to increase the number of working people not only in the indus- 
tries in this community, but throughout the whole country. 

The elements of prosperity are at hand; the developments from day 
to day are favorable. The steel trade has been called the barometer of 
business; there is a marked increase in orders and in operations; more 
men are obtaining employment and the trade movement is progressing 
and encouraging, and we should do everything practicable to sustain 
and advance it. 

Mr. Farrell said that up to within a few weeks “it seemed as if the 
prospects of a material improvement in business were doubtful, but 
apparently the tide has turned, and each day records a marked improve- 
ment in the general situation.” 

It seems to me,” he continued, “that the time has come when coop- 
eration should manifest itself among business men, to bring about 
conditions which will result in a larger employment of labor. 

SHOULD CREATE WORK. 

“As business men let us give our attention to solving industrial unre e 
by creating work, by toiling and spinning, and creating a normal circu- 
lation in the arteries of commerce. In my judgment a campaign for the 
constructive 8 of the business of our country on a scale com- 
mensurate with modern needs and opportunities should be inaugurated, 
Our problems are national, our opportunities are national; let us hear 
ate s Ea Ona common sense, sp saa 20 cde can not aes neck to work, 

ent and governmenta clination unmistakabl vor u 
live-and-let-live attitude toward business. ve 
atever may be the political outcome of the European war, it is 
of vital consequence to America’s future position that advantage be 
taken of the present opportunity to exploit the products of American 
aol enterprise, and quality, to establish a firm foothold in foreign 
SEES HUGE TRADE BALANCE. 

There is a strong sentiment, Mr. Farrell said, for coordinated effort 
in trade activities. Confidence in the business future of the country, he 
declared, is growing, and a balance of trade is piling up that will place 
the business of the country on firm foundations. 

We are the only Nation at the present time in position to assume 
the rôle of the world's banker,“ he said. “American dollars will be 
wot in America this summer as never before. The outlook for raising 

ew York to first place among the financial centers of the world 1 
declared by able bankers to be something substantially more tangiblé 
than a dream. Money is plentiful and low rates obtain. Cotton has 
recovered in price from 6} cents in October to fully 84 cents per pound 
to-day. Shipments to date exceed 4,000,000 bales, or two-thirds of the 
corresponding total of a year ago. 

RATE DECISION A HELP. 


“The United States is to-day the chlef granary of Europe. The prices 
received should insure for our farming population an unprecedented 
measure of prosperity, and it has come to be an American axiom that 
when our farmers are prosperous the whole country prospers. 

“The Interstate Commerce Commission's decision in the eastern rate 
case has raised the drooping spirits of the railroads, as has been tangi- 
bly reflected by increa orders for material, 

“There is less clamor for indiscriminate governmental suits against 
corporations, and we may reasonably hope that honestly conducted 
enterprise will hereafter be allowed to carry on their legitimate func- 
tions without fear of political or legal harassment.” 

RESUME NEW CONSTRUCTION WORK. 

Mr. Farrell announced the resumption of new construction work by 
the Steel Corporation in ae his address in the following words: 

“Last year we suspended all operations on new construction in this 
district; as evidence of our faith in the immediate future we have de- 
cided to proceed with that work at once, in order that we may be pre- 


pared for greater things.“ 


1915. 
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And as the Government ship-purchase bill has been discussed 
so flippantly by some of the gentlemen on the other side I shall 
incorporate as part of my remarks an editorial in the Wash- 
ington Post of February 7, which I commend to the considera- 
tion of all true friends of an American merchant marine in con- 
trast with the views of these gentlemen. — 

[From the Washington Post, February 7, 1915.] 
THE UNITED STATES NEEDS ITS OWN MERCHANT MARINE. 

The prolonged debate of the shipping. bill in the Senate is focusing the 

attention of the entire population of the United States upon the need of 


an American merchant marine and causing the masses of the people to 
understand the reasons that the Congress has not established one in the 


st. 

Private capital has not provided a merchant marine for this country, 
because private lees has no motiye to enter such field except for 
gain, 8 could only be obtained for private capital in that field b 
union and cooperation with forei 2 8 combines or else thro 
subsidies from the Government of the United States. 

Private capital knows full well that it can not and will not establish 
an American merchant marine without the aid of public cash contributed 
in some way, form, or manner by the Government. 

It is to the interests of foreign shipping combines that no American 
merchant marine be established, 

It is to the financial interest of powerful representatives in this coun- 
try of foreign . and financial interests that no 
American merchant marine be established unless they can control it, 
save their European allies from American competition, and make such 
rates for freight and passengers as will afford them large profits. 

They are entirely willing to draw financial aid from our Government 
if the control of the marine is given them. 

The Post is an opponent of Government ownership in all fields of 
action in which private enterprise and private capital can secure fair 
and reasonable returns upon such enterprise and capital by rendering 
8 faithful service to the people at fair and reasonable 
cost to them. 

But here is a field in which private capital has failed for 50 years to 
provide such service for the American people. 

Here is a field that American private capital has left t to foreign- 
ers for half a century, and now, when it is proposed that its own Gov- 
ernment shall become the creator of such a marine, private capital 
enters a vigorous protest. 

The bill before Con provides that of the capitalization of the 
proposed corporation the Government shall control 51 per cent and the 
other 49 per cent may be offered to private capital as an investment. 

If private capital desires only investment, here is its opportunity. 

If private capital desires to exploit the Government, it can not do it 
under this bill. 

If private capital desires to wax fat by exercising control while the 
Government furnishes the expense money for the operation of the 
marine, this is not the bill it wants. 

The Government of the United States must furnish the financial aid 
and the Government of the United States must control, and if that 
control means Government ownership of this marine then the -Post 
accepts that principle in this case, knowing full well that private 
capir can not do the work alone and that the Republic needs the 
marine, 

In the above the Post speaks of private capital that might invest In 
a merchant marine if the Government would kindly put up the money 
to operate the ships, give it control, and allow it to establish the 
routes, fix the rates, and declare itself good dividends. 

But the Post can not and does not speak for such private capital, 
Umited to a few hundred millions of dollars at the utmost. 

The Post does speak for the billions of dollars of private capital in- 
vested in the farms of the United States by millions of honest, hard- 
working farmers, who have been for years deprived of transportation 
upon the ocean at reasonable rates. 

The Post does speak for billions of dollars of American private capi- 
tal invested in the timber, the mines, and the 5 puna 
of the United States, capital that is now being severely injuri the 
lack of a merchant marine owned or controlled by the United States. 

The Post does speak on the behalf of the billions of dollars of trade 
that would come American manufacturers from the markets of for- 
elgn countries if such a marine were created. 

he Post does speak for the great prosperity of the millions of Ameri- 
can workingmen who would be benefited by the manufacturers — 6 
freed from the exactions of foreign shipping combines, owned, operated, 
and controlled by the same financial forces which are so ready close 
foreign markets to our manufacturers. 

The Post in its advocacy of a Govyernment-controlled merchant ma- 
rine stands for the interests of 90 per cent of the private capital of 
the United States and for those of 99 per cent of the population. 


The Clerk read as follows: 


3 National Military Park: For continuing the establishment 
of the park; compensation of civilian commissioners; engineer and 
clerk, labor, iron gun carriages, mounting of siege guns, memorials, 
monuments, markers, and historical tablets giving historical facts, 
compiled without praise and without censure; maps, surveys, roads, 
bridges, restoration of earthworks, purchase of lands, purchase and 
00 of supplies and materials; and other necessary expenses, 

Mr, MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, there has been a good deal 
said about the effect of freight rates on the price of wheat, and 
without attempting to analyze what the effect of freight rates 
is on the price of wheat, I undertake to say that if the Gov- 
ernment should by any chance be authorized to buy the ships 
which the President of the United States proposes to buy, the 
United States Government could not haul the freight for a less 
price than it is being hauled now without losing money; and 
the people of this country would find themselves in the position 
of haying been taxed $40,000,000 to buy ships and taxed many 
more million dollars to pay the losses incurred by the operation 
of those ships if the Government undertakes to carry freight 
at the rates indicated by gentlemen on this floor. Now, every- 
body knows, because of the war abroad, that the insurance on 


ships and cargoes is much higher than it would be in normal 
times. Everybody knows 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. No; I can not yield. I am only going to take 
a minute or so. Everybody knows that every ship that carries 
a cargo abroad is obliged to take a war risk. Everybody knows 
that every ship that goes abroad is obliged to wait from 20 
to 30 days before it can unload, and anybody with any busi- 
ness experience knows that you can not operate a ship of any 
size, whether it be lying at the dock or sailing on the sea, for 
less than about $1,000 a day. Now, everybody must realize 
there are no cargoes to come back, so that a ship leaving an 
American port for a European port with a cargo must add to 
the freight charge for the carrying of that cargo not only the 
cost of moving the cargo from America to Europe, but for 
every day’s delay while waiting for an opportunity to unload 
and for the operation of the ship on the return voyage without 
a dollar’s worth of freight on board. Now, if the Government 
of the United States can go into the eleemosynary business, 
taking the money out of the pockets of the overburdened idle 
people of America to run a philanthropic institution, and carry 
freight for half what it costs and tax the people to make up the 
loss, it is time that somebody somewhere had the courage to 
protest against the enactment of such a scheme. 

Mr. FHSS. Mr. Chairman, this paragraph carries an appro- 
priation of $36,000 and the one preceding carries an appropria- 
tion of $45,000, making a sum of $81,000 for these national parks, 
Gettysburg and Vicksburg. Those two battle fields, from the 
standpoint of the history of the United States, were really the 
turning points in the Civil War, and probably the most histor- 
ical as well as significant of guy or all the battles fought in our 
history. The Vicksburg battle was fought, or the siege finally 
ended, on July 4, 1863, but the battle ended July 3, while the 
surrender was not until the next day. The Battle of Gettysburg 
was fought July 1, 2, and 3, the same month and the same year. 
The two struggles represent probably the greatest effort on the 
part of the two soldieries in that great strife, and it seems to 
me that the Government is doing a magnificent thing in main- 
taining these two historie battle fields as commemorating places 
of that great struggle. The Battle of Vicksburg was the culmina- 
tion, however, of a series of battles, designed to open the Mis- 
sissippi River, one of the objective points of the Union forces. 
Grant had fought at Belmont and then, on February 6, 1862, he 
fought at Fort Henry. One of the most important of the early 
struggles in the West was the Battle of Fort Donelson, on the 
16th of February, where Grant received the surrender of Gen. 
Buckner, up to that time the largest army to surrender in the 
New World. Then he fought the Battle of Shiloh on April 6 and 
7 of the same year. This contest is known as Pittsburgh Landing 
and was an important engagement, because of the death of Albert 
Sidney Johnston. The Battle of Shiloh was followed by the Bat- 
tle of Iuka, September 19; then the Battle of Corinth in Octo- 
ber. From October, 1862, on until the middle of the summer in 
July, 1868, we saw that great piece of strategy on the Missis- 
sippi River in an effort to open the Mississippi River. The upper 
Mississippi had been opened by Island No. 10, and the lower 
Mississippi had been opened by the Battle of New Orleans in 
April, 1862. The siege of Vicksburg almost completed the one 
great object of the Western Army; only a single strategic point 
was left, which was surrendered soon after. The campaign in 
the East, of which Gettysburg was the culmination, commenced 
on the 4th of April, 1862, by the siege of Yorktown, under Me- 
Clellan. On the 5th of May was fought the Battle of Williams- 
burg, where Hooker won the title Fighting Joe. After this the 
struggle at Hanover Court House took place. ; 

Then, on the last day of May, came the Battle of Fair Oaks, 
or Seven Pines, where Joseph E. Johnston, one of the great gen- 
erals of the South, was wounded, and his place was taken by the 
peerless southern leader, Robert E. Lee. Lee had been already 
in the service as a subordinate officer, but at this place he comes 
to the head of the command, and from May 31 and June 1, after 
the Battle of Fair Oaks, we have this tremendous struggle in 
the east that will see the Battles of Mechanicsville, Gaines 
Mill, Savage Station, Fraziers Farm, and Malvern Hill. These 
were followed by the Battles of Antietam, of Fredericksburg, 
and of Chancellorsville; and finally the struggle culminated in 
this great Battle of ‘Gettysburg. At Chancellorsville the daring 
Stonewall Jackson fell, Antietam is said to have induced the 
emancipation proclamation. So I say ‘that the Nation is doing 
a magnificent thing when it makes this annual appropriation to 
maintain these two great fields as public parks, that generations 
to come may read the records of valiant service for the Nation 
we love. The battle field of Gettysburg in some ways is the 
most remarkable park we have in our Nation. I am glad that 
the Nation has safeguarded it; that we have not permitted the 
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trolley line to go across that battle field, although it does go on 

e outer edges of it. For the convenience of the public, but not 
for mere profit, there is a system of magnificent boulevards 
Winding through every part of it, passing points of historic sig- 
hileane, where deeds of daring on either side took place. All 

ong either side of the boulevards we find the markers, and 
if you are inclined to know what occurred at the various parts 

f the field you may read the history, printed upon these tablets— 

fairly complete account, impartially written, so that we know 
exactly where the various forces of the two armies were located. 
Aside from these markers are placed all over the field monu- 
ments showing the location of troops. . Generally, these are 
placed by States. One place in the park, as everybody here 
probably knows, is called “ The high-water mark of the Rebel- 
lion.“ As you stand in front of it you read, as it appears in a 
tablet in the form of an open book, of the remarkable effort of 
Pickett as he undertook to make this great charge about 4 
o'clock in the afternoon of the 3d of July. 

It is said that the night before, in the tent of Gen. Lee, a 
plan was arranged whereby some one was to make an effort 
to break the center of the Union Army. Two days of severe 
fighting had ended, one in favor of the Confederate and the 
other, the second day, in favor of the Union forces. The general 
in command of the Confederate lines sought to break the Union 
center, held by Meade with Hancock, who on the second day was 
wounded. Between the timber, where Gen. Lee was located with 
his headquarters, and the clump of bushes as Lee’s objective stood 
the barn which played an important part, as it served to divide 
his forces on the march. It is said that when the general asked 
for some one to make this daring effort, Gen. Longstreet felt that 
it would be an assured defeat, and was not in favor of attempt- 
ing it. Gen. Pickett—who, by the way, was appointed, as I 
recall, to West Point by President Lincoln when Mr. Lincoln was 
a Member of this House in 1846—had just arrived with his 
troops, fresh, not yet having been in the actual fight. He 
wanted to make the charge. I believe that the description of it 
that has been given by Mrs. Pickett, known as the child bride 
of the Confederacy, who had gone through this war with her 
husband, Gen. Pickett, is one of the most graphic and inter- 
esting accounts in all military history. When you stand at 
the Bloody Angle near the small clump of bushes, the objective 
point of that gallant band, and hear men who are conversant 
with what took place describe the heroism that they witnessed 
at that particular spot on both sides of the struggle, the Blue 
and the Gray, there is not a man, North or South, that does not 
feel proud that he is a citizen of the American Nation. [Ap- 
plause.] I think it is a very wise thing to make this appro- 
priation for those two battle fields as well as for the other 
battle fields provided for in this bill. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Ohio 
has expired. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD., 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Missouri asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

Tho Clerk read as follows: 

For improvement, care, and maintenance of various reservations, 


including maintenance, repair, and operation of two motor-propelled 
Book vehicles to be only for official purposes, 


Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

On page 65, in line 9, after the word “of” insert the words one 
horse-drawn and.” 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Chairman, the officer in charge of 
the public buildings and grounds of Washington has a horse- 
drawn vehicle as well as two motor-propelled passenger-carry. 
ing vehicles mentioned in this paragraph, and this is to make 
it possible to maintain that vehicle under this appropriation. 

Mr. MANN. What is the amendment? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will again report the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was again reported. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The qnestion was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


For care and improvement of the portion of Potomac Park east of the 
railroad embaukment, $10,000. 
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Mr. MANN. I move to strike out the last word. May I ask 
what is intended to be done with that portion of Potomac Park 
east of the embankment? There was some discussion in the 
papers, at least, and I think among the officials, of a proposi- 
tion to provide various kinds of park playgrounds over there. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. ‘They intend to put in some baseball 
diamonds this year, and they propose some tennis courts. That 
is all that will be done at this time. 

Mr. MANN. While I do not play tennis, I have noticed 
with great pleasure that they have put a lot of new tennis courts 
in west of the Washington Monument grounds, along the road- 
way there. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. They have 15 or 16 courts there, which 
are occupied continuously during the time that the season is 
open. 

Mr. MANN. Yes. 

Mr. FITZERALD. The hope is that eventually Potomac Park 
will be provided with facilities to be the great recreation center 
of the city of Washington. A portion of the embankment is 
particularly well adapted to that purpose. An attempt is being 
made at present to have the street railroad company run tracks 
around there, so as to provide some facilities of access to per- 
sons who are not able to have their own conveyances. 

Mr. MANN. I think it is very desirable to have a street car 
line of some sort to carry passengers there. But where is the 
street car line to run? The gentleman said around the embank- 
ment. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Under the bridge. 

Mr. MANN. Where is it expected that the street car line 
may be put? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. The gentleman will recall—— 

Mr. MANN. I know the exact situation there fully, as far 
as the grounds are concerned. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. It is to run around the embankment, to 
make a loop. z 7 

Mr. MANN. Isit to go up to the river on one side and come 
back on the other? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. No; not as far as the river, I think, but 
to make a loop in there. 

ar. MANN. Just to get to the nearest portion of the park, I 
take it. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Just around the railroad embankment. 

Mr. MANN. They can not get in on the east side of the 
embankment. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. It is hoped to provide facilities so that 
persons who desire to do so can come right into the park. 

Mr. MANN. They can come in on the west side on the street 
car line now. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. In the various plans discussed it was 
proposed eventually, if it met with the approval of Congress, to 
erect there a shelter—a house which would afford accommoda- 
tions for persons participating in games—and to have facilities 
appropriate for such purposes. It was thought it would be 
possible, if Congress approved, to establish a public golf course, 
a number of baseball diamonds, a number of tennis courts, 
places for croquet, and other out-of-door sports, And while no 
attempt is to be made to expend any large sum of money at 
any one time, it is thought that by degrees these facilities may 
be provided at very small expense, so that the city may utilize 
a very desirable public place for public amusement purposes. 
I think it would be a great boon to Washington to have such 
a recreation place in one of the most delightful parts of the 
city, and it would be an improvement that would probably meet 
with the approval of the people of the country generally. The 
sentiment of communities has changed largely in recent years, 
and more and more the feeling is growing that the publie parks 
should be used for recreation purposes. 

It is to be hoped that by degress the Potomac Park will be 
utilized in the manner most desirable. 

Mr. Chairman, the House is to recess at 5.30, and I move that 
the committee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee determined to rise; and the 
Speaker having resumed the chair, Mr. Crisp, Chairman of the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, re- 
ported that that committee had had under consideration the bill 
H. R. 21318, the sundry civil appropriation bill, and had come 
to no resolution thereon. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE, 


By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted as fol- 
lows: 

To Mr. Buragss, indefinitely, on account of illness of his wife. 

To Mr. THACHER, for six days, on account of important busi- 
ness. > 
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ENROLLED BILLS PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT FOR HIS APPROVAL. 

Mr. ASHBROOK, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that this day they had presented to the President of the 
United States for his approval the following bills: 

H. R. 19424. An act to extend the time for the completion of 
the municipal bridge at St. Louis, Mo. ; : 

H. R. 20818. An act to authorize the Brunot Island Bridge Co. 
to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge across the back 
channel of the Ohio River; and : 7 

H. R. 20933. An act extending the time for completion of the 
bridge across the Mississippi River at Memphis, Tenn., author- 
ized by an act entitled “An act to authorize the Arkansas & 
Memphis Railway Bridge & Terminal Co. to construct, maintain, 
and operate a bridge across the Mississippi River at Memphis, 
Tenn.,” approved August 23, 1912. > 

SPEAKER PRO TEMPORE FOR THIS EVENING. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will appoint the gentleman from 
Indiana [Mr. PETERSON] to preside as Speaker pro tempore to- 
night. 

INCREASING PRICES AND COSTS. 

Mr. J. I. NOLAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp by printing a statement by 
the Hon. CHARLES A. LINDBERGH before the Commission on In- 
dustrial Relations in the city of New York, February 5, 1915, 
on the subject of increasing prices and costs, and suggesting a 
remedy. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from California asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp by printing 
a speech by the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. LINDBERGH] 
before the Commission on Industrial Relations in the city of 
New York, February 5, 1915. Is there objection? 
There was no objection. 

RECESS. 

The SPEAKER. Under the order of the House, the House 
stands in recess until 8 o’clock to-night. 


EVENING SESSION. 
The recess having expired, the House was called to order by 
the Speaker pro tempore, Mr. PETERSON, at 8 o'clock p. m. 
THE PRIVATE CALENDAR. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under the special order, the 
Clerk will call the bills on the Private Calendar, beginning with 
Calendar No. 405. 

Mr. POU. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that gen- 
tlemen be given the opportunity to object after the title of the 
bill is read, and then,-if they desire to object again after the 
bill is read, they will have that opportunity also. That has been 
the custom that has usually been adopted recently, when we 
have been proceeding in this way by unanimous consent. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without objection, it will be 
so ordered. The Clerk will report the first bill on the Private 
Calendar, beginning with No. 405. 


MANDAN TOWN AND COUNTRY CLUB. 


The first business on the Private Calendar was the bill S. 
5254, authorizing the Secretary of the Interior, in his discre- 
tion, to sell and convey a certain tract of land to the Mandan 
Town and Country Club. 

The Clerk read the bill as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is 
hereby, authorized, in his discretion, to sell and convey to the Mandan 
Town and Country Club, of Mandan, N. Dak., at a price of not less 
than $30 per acre, the below-described land: In section 33, in town- 
ship 139 north, of range 81 west, of the fifth principal meridian, be- 
ginning at a point 1,120 feet due east from the northwest corner of 
the southeast quarter of said section 33; thence running due south 400 
feet; thence running due east 300 feet; thence running due north 400 
feet; thence running due west 300 feet to the starting point, containin 
2% acres, more or less: Provided, That if the said Mandan Town an 
Country Club should at any time attempt to use said tract of land for 
any other purpose than that of recreation or attempt to sell, lease, or 
convey sald tract, the land shall revert to the United States. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, as I 
understand the Government paid $30 an acre for this land at 
what time? 8 

Mr. NORTON. About three years ago. 

Mr. MANN. That is, they paid 830 an acre for a tract of 
land including this land? 

Mr. NORTON. Yes; 160 acres in all. This tract of 160 acres 
of land was, I believe, donated to the Government by citizens 
of Mandan. 

Mr. MANN. The report says that the Government paid that 
for it. Of course I do not know what the facts may be. 


LII——222 


Mr. NORTON. The whole tract is included in the land set 
apart for the Northern Great Plains Experiment Station, located 
near Mandan, N. Dak. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman says the citizens there pur- 
chased the land? 

Mr. NORTON. Yes; I am under that impression. 

Mr. MANN. And donated it to the Government? 

Mr. NORTON. Yes. : 

Mr. MANN. The report, then, is incorrect when it says that 
the price paid by the Government was $30 an acre? 

Mr. NORTON. I do not understand that that is the way the 
Government at first secured title. 

Mr. MANN. Is this land worth any more or less than the 
average of the land? 

Mr. NORTON. This particular tract lies along on the south 
side of the Heart River, about three-quarters of a mile from 
the Northern Pacific depot in Mandan. It is about a quarter of 
a mile directly north from the experiment-station buildings. 
It is rough, hilly land. It is not suitable for use by the experi- 
ment station. Last spring I went over this particular tract of 
land with Mr. Peterson, who is in charge of the station, and 
examined it very carefully. At that time Mr. Peterson stated 
that the station had other grounds sufficient for its use, and 
that he did not believe that the station would ever have use for 
this particular tract on account of its topography and the very 
poor character of its soil. He was very much in favor of haying 
it transferred to the Town and Country Club, which has a tract 
of land for its club grounds just across the river and directly 
north of this small tract. 

Mr. MANN. The title of this land is not in the Agricultural 
Department? 

Mr. NORTON. No; the title of the land is in the United 
States. 

Mr. MANN. It is under the Department of Agriculture? 

Mr. NORTON. Yes; it is under the supervision of the De- 
partment of Agriculture. 

Mr. MANN. In some cases it would be the Secretary of Agri- 
culture that would make the deed if a deed were made. I notice 


_the bill provides that the Secretary of the Interior, who, it is 


true, usually makes deeds to Government lands, is to make the 
deed to this land. : 

Mr. NORTON. Mr. Speaker, I will say to the gentleman 
that last spring I took up this particular question with the 
Secretary of Agriculture, with the Secretary of the Interior, 
and with the Attorney General. I asked the Attorney Gen- 
eral and the Secretary of the Interior and the Secretary of 
Agriculture whether the bill should provide that the transfer 
be made by the Secretary of the Interior or by the Secretary of 
Agriculture. The Attorney General wrote me to the effect 
that either the Secretary of Agriculture or the Secretary of the 
Interior might transfer this title, and that perhaps, according 
to custom, it would be best to have the authority to make the 
transfer given to the Secretary of the Interior. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Mr. Speaker, I want to ask the gen- 
tleman a question. When was this land purchased by the Gov- 
ernment? 

Mr. NORTON. About three years ago. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. From whom was it purchased? 

Mr. NORTON. As I now recall that matter, the land was 
purchased by the citizens of Mandan and donated to the Fed- 
eral Government. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. That is not in keeping with the 
report of the committee. The committee reports that the bill 
provides that the land out of which this land shall be sold 
shall not be at less than $30 per acre, the price paid by the 
Government at the time of establishing this station. 

Mr. NORTON. I understand that, but I doubt whether that 
is altogether correct. It may be that the citizens purchasing 
this land for the experiment station were subsequently partly 
reimbursed. However, I think that that is quite immaterial 
as far as the transfer provided for in this bill is concerned. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. What improvements have been put 
upon it by the Government since its purchase? 

Mr. NORTON. No improvements whatever. The Mandan 
Town and Country Club desires this particular tract of land 
for the purpose of building its clubhouse upon it. This tract 
of land is higher and is a much more sanitary, pleasing, and 
beautiful site for the location of a clubhouse than is the land 
just north of the river now owned by the Town and Country 
Club. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Two and three-quarter acres of land 
will not make a very extensive country club. 
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Mr. NORTON. Well, the Town and Country Club owns about 
10 acres just north of this—— 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. I see. 

Mr. NORTON. North of the river; the members of the Town 
and Country Club plan to construct a footbridge across the 
river, which at that point is probably 60 or 70 feet wide. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida: When did the gentleman say the 
Government bought it? 

Mr. NORTON. Well, the Government acquired title to it 
about three years ago. The northern great plains experiment 
station has been built up out there during the last three years. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Does the experiment station own 
any other property adjoining it? 

Mr. NORTON. Yes, sir, In connection with the State agri- 
cultural college they have 160 acres of school land, but the 
title to that is in the State of North Dakota. It is being used 
by the experiment station there in the work it is now doing. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Is this part of the purchase of more 
land or was this particular tract bought by itself? 

Mr. NORTON. It is part of a 160-acre tract that was trans- 
ferred to the Federal Government for an experiment station. 
The station has 320 acres altogether that it is now using in its 
work. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. I have no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? [After a 
pause.] The Chair hears none. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Norton, a motion to reconsider the vote by 
which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 

Mr. MANN. Mr, Speaker, I suggest that instead of gentlemen 
asking to reconsider bills and lay that motion on the table, at 
the end of the session the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
Pou] make that request for all the bills and save that time. 

SARAH A. CLINTON AND MARIE STEINBERG. 

The next business in order on the Private Calendar was the 
bill (S. 604) for the relief of Sarah A. Clinton and Marie 
Steinberg. 

The eae read as follows: 


ury not otherwise 1 spose riated, to Sarah A. Clinton the sum of $400 
and to Marie Steinberg sum of $400, in repayment of the pur 

money paid in such amounts to the 2 of the Interior by the 
Bai rah A. Clinton and the said Peg od Steinberg, y, in 


con with timber and stone entries made by the said parties and 
uently relinquished by them, the said entries being particularly 


pee ed as follows: 
Timber and stone entry of Sarah A. Clinton, No. 6,011; 93 —— 


r ho, serial ang 82; for the southeast quarter of section 25, tow: nship 
Epa ran 3 east, Boise meridian. 
Timber and stone entry of Marie Steinberg, No. 6,010; arter and 
Idaho, serial No. 030; for the north half of the southeast quarter 
the north half of the southwest quarter of section 11, township 39 
north, range 3 east, Boise meridian. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? [After a 
pause.] The Chair hears none. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 

VIRGINIA MILITARY INSTITUTE, LEXINGTON, VA. 

The next business in order on the Private Calendar was the 
bill (S. 544) for the relief of the Virginia Military Institute, of 
Lexington, Va. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Illinois 
objects. 

REFERENCE OF CERTAIN CLAIMS TO THE COURT OF CLAIMS. 

The next business in order on the Private Calendar was 
House resolution 591. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That the claims of— 

t imi 


H. R. 10578. Stok 
H. R. 3748. Ware, ap ey II., 8 of; 


ARKANSAS. 
14211. Sat George W., heirs of; 
18140. Stewart, John E., heirs of; 2 
. 17600. Youree, Mary A., legal representatives of; 
FLORIDA, 
8278. Simes, Squire; 
eee 


Cassville lege, trustees o 
8208. Pea Vine Church, al er County, Priel of; 
18220. Pea Vine Academy, Walker Coun manly. trustees or; 
18200. New Hope Baptist Church, of County ; 


IDAHO, 
18262. De Atley, E., & Co.; 


by 


all? 
KENTUCKY. 


En Lae 
18. Rife Jesse P.; 
H. R. 14729. Robertson, Mary H. S., estate of; 
MISSISSIPPI, 
II. R. 17978. — 2 Flora E. Camp! administratrix of the estate 
of Walter L. Campbell, deceased; Dais 
H. R. 17998. 5588 ea No. 77, Free and Accepted Masons, of 


Church South, of Decatur 


H. R. 17997. erie: A st Episcopal Church South, ie Sage- 


ville, Lauderdale 
MISSOURI, 


George, J. W., heirs of; 
County of Barton; 
NEW YORK. 
. Willsey, Joseph H.; 
NORTH CAROLINA. 
4 cape Fear & Peoples Steamboat Co.; 
. Lutterloh, Thomas S.; 
. St. Paul’ s Lutheran Church, of Wilmington; 
SOUTH CAROLINA, 
Feininger, Adolphus, heirs of; 
Hubbard, Lenora C.; 
8 
. Anderson, John A representatives of; 
. Baker, Isaac W., I. resentatives of; 
i 1 oe representatives of; 
8 e Di lee re procera Nh of; 
Brinkley Snow, heirs of 


ey, H 
. Chipma 1 legal representatives of; 
ž Hanin, lexander, legal ? resentatives of; s 


. Jackson & Adams, heirs o 


EmmmE RR RE 
PREPS FR p 


4 
2 
8 
8 


mumm 

Nef. 
Ss 
A 


8108. Jameson, David, heirs or “estate o 
16627. Jones, Reuben S., and Wiliam x Brown, legal repres 
sentatives of; 


0645. Kimbro, Samuel, heirs of 
. Nance, William E., legal 1 of; 
Robinson, James A., estate of; 
. Roth, Joseph ; 
s Roth, Joseph ; 
x Staeker, T omas, estate of; 
es, A. J., estate of; 
. Woods, Yeatman & Co, legal representatives of; 
. Boiling Fork Baptist ‘Church, of Cowan, trustees of; 
8008. Missionary Baptist Church, of Toone; 
TEXAS. 
Harrison, Jennie McC. ; 
VIRGINIA. 
. Curtis, peng SA and Elizabeth G., heirs at law of; 
. Hosier, Mary A 
18261. Mix, Charles Eo legal, representatives of the estate of; 
5 — Baptist Church roline County, trustees of; 
06. Shelby Lodge, No. 162, Ancient Free and Accepted 


H. R. 18181. Lebanon Evangelical Church, of Shenandoah County, 
- Urbanna Episcopal Church, Middlesex County, trustees 


WEST VIRGINIA, 
. cae A. J.; 


18155. 


ae Eo RRS RES Hf 
BERERE OF PRR RRR 
= 


the judiciary.” (Public act et No. 118. 475. Gist 

The committee amendment was read, as follows: 

Page 4, strike out lines 5 and 6. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? [After a 
pause.] The Chair hears none. 

The question was taken, and the committee amendment was 
agreed to. 

The resolution as amended was agreed to. 

CAPT, FRANK KINSEY HILL. 

The next business in order was the bill (H. R. 17954) for the 
relief of Frank Kinsey Hill, captain on the retired list of the 
United States Navy. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

CAPT. JOHN HENRY GIBBQNS. 

The next business in order on the Private Calendar was the 
bill (H. R. 17985) for the relief of John Henry Gibbons, captain 
on the retired list of the United States Navy. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I object. 


FREDERICK H. LEMLY. 
The next business in order on the Private Calendar was the 
bill (H. R. 16823) to appoint Frederick H. Lemly a passed 
assistant paymaster on the active list of the United States Navy. 
The Clerk read the title of the bill. 
Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I object. 


1915. 
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HEIRS OF THOMAS ROGERS. 


The next business in order on the Private Calendar was the 
bill (H. R. 8018) for the relief of the heirs of Thomas Rogers, 
deceased. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any money in the Treas- 
ury not otherwise appropriate to the heirs of Thomas Rogers, deceased, 
late postmaster at eld, Jackson County, Mo., the sum of $147.95, 
for pare stamps stolen from his office on the night of October 25, 
1893. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 
Mr. CLARK of Florida. Mr. Speaker, I object. 


CHESTER D. SWIFT. 


The next business in order on the Private Calendar was the 
bill S. 1880, an act for the relief of Chester D. Swift. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

B enacted, etc., Secretary pakei 
Ro hy e anes ditected, to pay, oat of rod money 5 
not otherwise appropriated, to Chester D. Swift, of Canton, Ohio, or his 
legal representatives, the sum of $1,100, as full compensation for perma- 
nent injuries recelved by the said Chester D. Swift on or about the 15th 
day of September, 1910, while in the performance of his duties as a 
clerk in the Post Office Department, employed and assigned to duty in 
the Canton (Ohio) post office. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. I object, Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. WHITACRE. I hope the gentleman will withdraw his 
objection for a moment, please. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Does the gentleman from 
Florida [Mr. CLARK] reserve his objection? 

Mr. WHITACRE. May I ask the gentleman to withdraw the 
objection for a moment until I make a statement in respect to 
this case? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Will the gentleman from 
Florida withhold his objection? 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Mr. Speaker, there is a bill on this 
calendar, if I may make a statement, for the payment to the 
Virginia Military Institute. of a sum of money for damage and 
destruction of its library, scientific apparatus, and the quarters 
of its professors, and it has been objected to. I know it is abso- 
lutely just and proper, and I shall object to all these bills if 
that objection stands. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Does the gentleman from 
Florida object? 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. I did. 

Mr. POU. Mr. Speaker, with the permission of the House, I 
would like to make a statement concerning this session of the 
House. There are a good many bills on the calendar in which 
gentlemen on both sides of the Chamber are quite deeply inter- 
ested. This is an unusual session of the House. There is no 
opportunity to debate bills. The session was granted for the 
sole purpose of considering bills to which no gentleman would 
object. It was for the purpose of eliminating those bills which 
are so well understood that there would be no objection by any- 
body. I had hoped there would be an opportunity to consider 
and act upon debatable bills, but it seems we are not to have 
such opportunity. It has not been a very easy matter to secure 
consideration for these bills that we are considering now. It is 
late in the session, and it was the hope of the Committee on 
Claims, at least, both Democrats and Republicans, who have 
done a great deal of work, and have done a great deal of investi- 
gating, that gentlemen would not treat us in this manner. We 
have tried to be absolutely fair and absolutely nonpartisan. 
Such a thing as any political consideration has never entered 
the door of the committee room since I have been there. We 
have all tried to do the best we could to accommodate both sides 
of the House and put bills on the calendar which our colleagues 
are pressing, and I do not think it is treating the committee 
with perfect fairness for gentlemen to object, unless they feel 


that the bills objected to ought not to pass. I submit it is not | usual 


treating one of the active committees of the House justly for 
gentlemen to object to its bills because some other bill has been 
objected to, and I hope my friend from Florida will not insist 
upon his objection. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Does not my friend from North 
Carolina [Mr. Pou] think he ought to lecture somebody else in- 
stead of me? 

Mr. POU. I hope I am not lecturing anybody; I would not 
presume to do that and trust what I have said will not be so 
construed. I am asking gentlemen not to treat the committee 
in that manner, 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. I have not a bill on this calendar in 
which I am interested or in which any constituent of mine is 
interested. But if that be the game, I do not see why one 


should pass without the other. Here is a bill involving the 
destruction of valuable apparatus and books, a very meritorious 
case, and it is objected to without an explanation. 

Mr. POU. The gentleman has been here a long time, and 
there are a great number of bills that gentlemen are going to 
object to because some of them have not had time to look into 
them. It does not seem to me the gentleman should object to 
all the bills reported from the Committee on Claims, a com- 
mittee hat has tried to do honest work, and not let any of the 
bills pass because some particular bill has been objected to. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Mr. Speaker, I think the House is 
entitled to some explanation when an objection is made to a 
bill of that character. I think gentlemen might at least reserve 
the objection and give those who know something about the bill 
an opportunity to explain it. But to just ruthlessly object to 
bills without an explanation 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Yes; if I have the floor. I did not 
think I had. 

Mr. STAFFORD. In the case instanced by the gentleman, 
did anybody desire the gentleman who made the objection to 
reserve his objection so that the claim might be presented to 
the House? 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. I did not hear anybody do it. But 
I want to say this: This matter has gone on, and when one 
Member objects that settles it, and such bills go through as 
certain Members want and those they do not want do not go 
through. Now, it is unfair to make fish out of one and fowl out 
of the other. We ought to have a square deal here and let these 
matters be considered upon their merits. If they ought to 
pass, they ought to pass. 

If they ought not to pass, then they ought to be defeated. 
That is all there is about it. But I am not going to be mean 
about it. I am not going to do what others have done. I will 
withdraw the objection to this bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman withdraws his 
objection. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The bill was ordered to a third reading, and was accordingly 
read the third time and passed. 


CHRIS KUPPLER, 


The next business in order on the Private Calendar was the 
bill (S. 2304) for the relief of Chris Kuppler. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasu 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay to Chris Kupp er, of Seattle, 
Wash., the sum of $2,137.21, and said sum of $2,137.21 is hereby appro- 

riated out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise 8 ed, 
n parent of the amount withheld from him as liquidat amages 
under a certain contract for the construction of the United States 
executive mansion, at Juneau, Alaska, entered into by and between the 
duly authorized officer of the Treasury Department, representing the 
United States of America on the one part, and the said Chris Kuppler 
on the other part, dated August 1, 1912. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the con- 
sideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The bill was ordered to a third reading, and was accordingly 
read the third time and passed. 


FREDERICK H. LEMLY. 


The next business in order on the Private Calendar was the 
bill (S. 3561) to appoint Frederick H. Lemly a passed assist- 
ant paymaster on the active list of the United States Navy. 

The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That. the President be, and he is hereby, author- 
ized, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, to appoint 
Frederick H. Lemly a passed assistant paymaster on the active list 
of the Navy, to take the same rank and ition on the list of passed 
assistant paymasters that he occupied on March 5, 1908 (the date upon 
which his resignation as a 9 assistant paymaster in the Nav 
was accepted): Provided, at the said Frederick H. Lemly shall 
establish to e satisfaction of the 


be, and he is 


Secretary of the Navy by the 
examinations required for promotion to the grade of passed 
assistant paymaster his fitness in all respects to perform the duties 
thereof: Provided further, That the said. Frederick H. Ken shall be 
carried as additional to the number of the grade to which he may be 
appointed or at any time thereafter promoted: And provided further, 
‘That nothing in this act shall be construed as entitling said Fred- 
erick H. Lemly to any y or allowances from the date of the 
acceptance of his resignation herein referred to and the date of the 
passage of this act. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. I object. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Will the gentleman reserve his 
objection for a moment, to allow me to ask a question? 

Mr. MANN. Certainly. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Is this one of the line of cases 
similar to those that the gentleman objected to a few moments 
ago? 
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Mr. MANN. It is; and while I do not know that it is cov- 
ered by the naval bill—I see that it is not. This is a resigna- 
tion; but it is along the same line. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. The former cases were pluck- 
ing-board cases, were they not? 

Mr. MANN. Not all of them. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I mean Nos. 411 and 412 on 
the Private Calendar, to which the gentleman objected. 

Mr. MANN. I do not recall now whether those were pluck- 
ing-board cases er not. 

Mr. STAFFORD. They were. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. They were covered, in a meas- 
ure, by the provision in the naval bill, were they not? 

Mr. MANN. I assume so; but that was not the reason I ob- 


ected. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. The gentleman has a general 
objection to these cases? 

Mr. MANN. I do not believe it is the province of the legis- 
lative branch of the Government to restore men to the Army 
and the Navy as a matter of special favoritism. That is the 
ground of my objection. I do not object to general laws on the 
subject. In fact, I think this, as a particular case, has a good 
deal of merit. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Ulinois ob- 
jects. 

JOHN T. HAINES. 

The next business in order on the Private Calendar was the 
bill (S. 543) to correct the military recorod of John T. Haines. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That John T. Haines, deceased, who was a cap- 
tain in the Eleventh Regiment United States Cavalry, and who was 
nominated by the President for ap point as major of Cavalry to 
rank from the 3d day of March, 19 said nomination being confirmed 
by the Senate after the death of said Haines, which occurred after his 
nomination, shall hereafter be held and considered to have become a 
major of Cavalry in the service of the United States on the 3d day of 
March, 1911, and to have held that office until the date of his death ; 
and the President is hereby authorized to issue a commission as major 
of Cavalry in the name of John T. Haines with rank to date from 
March 3, 1911. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, reserving the 
right to object, may I ask the gentleman from IIlinois if this 
is not a special proposition? 

Mr MANN. No; this is a case where a man was nominated 
for an adyanced rank which he had earned, and there was some 
delay in his confirmation, and before he was confirmed he died. 
This simply gives him the commission as of the date of his 
nomination to the rank which he had earned. That is the 
distinction. | 

Mr. HAY. It helps the widow. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection: 

The bill was ordered to a third reading, and was accordingly 
read the third time and passed. 


CLIFFORD HILDEBRANDT TATE, 


The next business in order on the Private Calendar was the 
joint resolution (S. J. Res. 137) to reinstate Clifford Hilde- 
brandt Tate as a cadet at the United States Military Academy. 

The Clerk read the title of the joint resolution. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. I object. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Will the gentleman withhold his 
objection for a moment? 

Mr. MANN. I will withhold the objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman reserves his 
objection. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. I should like to invite the atten- 
tion of the gentleman from Ilinois to the fact that this case, 
as set out in the report, is that of a young cadet whose appli- 
cation to be turned back in the next class in the academy by 
reason of failure in academic studies was denied. The report 
invites attention to the result of similar cases, in which other 
cadets were interested at that time, which cadets were given 
bos opportunity that is now by this bill proposed for Cadet 

‘ate. 

Now, in a letter from the Superintendent of the United States 
Military Academy at West Point to Senator TILLMAN he sets 
out in the case of another cadet whose case was before this 
body some time ago that “there is no part of our instruction 
more important to that end than discipline and obedience to 
regulations,” and the report submitted to accompany this Sen- 
ate joint resolution says that Cadet Tate was particularly 
efficient and had a high rating in military conduct and disci- 
pline, and it is thought by the committee that he might there- 
fore be given another opportunity to make up for his deficiency 
in the academic course. 


Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker; I will say to the distinguished 
gentleman from Vermont that here is a case where Cadet Tate, 
of West Point, failed in his studies. It was within the power 
of the authorities at the academy to put him back into the next 
class or dismiss him. I can not see how it is practicable for 
this legislative body or any other to determine, when a cadet 
at West Point fails in his studies, whether he shall be dismissed 
or put back into another class. It is perfectly evident that if 
Congress sheuld attempt to restore every boy who fails in his 
studies at the Military Academy, if it was given out that we 
would undertake to cover that subject, we might be kept busy, 
but would not do much justice. 

Of course, I appreciate the desire of the boy to finish out his 
course at the Military Academy. That is commendable; but, 
after all, I do not see how Congress can undertake to say 
whether a boy is competent to go ahead as a student at the 
academy and become a military officer. This boy may be per- 
fectly competent; I will assume that he is; but I do not think 
it ekil province and I do not think we ought to commence the 
pra 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. I only invited attention to the 
fact that this young man seems to have qualified in all the 
other essentials that go to make a soldier and a military man. 
Several men in history who were great officers, who were more 
or less important in times past, have failed in their requisites 
at the academy. 

Mr. MANN. Undoubtedly. Some people who fail in exami- 
nations make students and officers thereafter; but that is some- 
thing to be considered by the officials at the academy and not 
by Congress. Since my friend from Vermont has called atten- 
tion to this case, I had already read the report and have done 
everything in my mind to influence my judgment, but with 
some degree of stubbornness I adhere to my judgment, and I 
am not willing to allow the bill to pass by unanimous consent. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Illinois 
objects. 

ISAAC BETHURUM, 

The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill S. 
5970, an act for the relief of Isaac Bethurum. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That in the administration of the laws confer- 
ring rights, privileges, and benefits upon honoraniy disch soldiers, 
Isaac Bethurum, who was a 8 of Col y B, th Regi- 
ment Kansas Volunteer Cavalry, shall he 
ered to have been 3 from pe 
5 Pag hoe — as a member of said company an 


th day of 865: 
n shall accrue to him prior to the passage of this a 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 

GEORGE P. CHANDLER. 

The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (S. 
1703) for the relief of George P. Chandler. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 
hd it 533 . in 3 Re tk 
8 Regiment — — Infantry. Volta 
after be held and considered to have been discharged honorably from 
= military service of the United States as a member of said company 
and regiment on the 27th day of — 1864: Provided, That no 
pension shall accrue prior to the passage of this act. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the con- 
sideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, we usually carry in these bills a 
provision that no back pay, allowances, or other emoluments 
shall accrue by reason of the passage of this act. This bill pro- 
vides that no pension shall acerue by the passage of the act, 
and none would accrue anyhow. 

Mr. HAY. Mr. Speaker, this is a Senate bill, and I see that 
the Military Committee reported it without amendment. I do 
not think from what I know of this case that the man would be 
entitled to any back pay anyway. I would not like to have the 
bill amended under the present circumstances. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The present circumstances are very favor- 
able since the adjournment of the Senate to-night. 

Mr. HAY. I do not know whether the circumstances are 
favorable to this bill going back or not. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the con- 
sideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 

CHARLES RICHTER, 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (S. 
145) for the relief of Charles Richter, 


msion laws 
ne hundred 
olunteers, shall here- 
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The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That in the administration of the on laws 
and the laws governing the National Home for Disabled Volunteer Sol- 
diers, or any branch thereof, Charles Richter, alias Herman Wi 
shall hereafter be held and considered to have been honorably discha 
from the military service of the United States as a 2 of Company 
K, Thirty-fifth Regiment Wisconsin Volunteer Infantry: Provided, That 
no pension shall accrue prior to the passage of this act. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 

BYRON W. CANFIELD. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (S. 
1044) for the relief of Byron W. Canfield. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That in the administration of the pension laws 
Byron W. Canfield, late captain sere, pd E, One hundred and fifth 
Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, shall be held and considered to have 
been honorably discharged from the military service of the United States 
on the 30th day of January, 1863: Provided, however, That no pension, 
bounty, pay, or other pecuniary emolument shall accrue prior to the 
passage of this act. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the third 
reading of the Senate bill. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 

CHARLES M. CLARK. 


The next bill on the Private Calendar was the bill (S. 2882) 
for the relief of Charles M. Clark. 
The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, eto., That in the administration of any laws con- 
ferring rights, E are , and benefits upon honorably discharged sol- 
diers, Charles M. Clark, who was a private of Company G. Third Regi- 
ment Michigan Volunteer Infantry, shall hereafter be held and con- 
sidered to have been honorably discharged from the mili service 
of the United States as a member of said company and ent on 
the 17th day of October, 1863: Provided, That other than as above set 
forth no y, bounty, pension, or other emoluments shall accrue by 
virtue of the passage of this act. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? [After a 
pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I move to strike out the last word. 
The Committee on Military Affairs has been very careful, as a 
general rule, in reporting these bills. I appreciate the condi- 
tions that exist, possibly, in reporting a number of Senate bills. 
The committee used to insert in all of these bills a provision 
that there should be no back pay, bounty, or other emolument 
allowed by reason of the passage of the bill, the intention being 
to confer a pensionable status. The bill provides that in the 
administration of any laws conferring rights, privileges, and 
benefits upon honorably discharged soldiers, and so forth, and 
then follows with a proviso to the effect “that other than as 
above set forth no pay, bounty, pension, or other emolument 
shall accrue by virtue of the passage of this act.” 

Having conferred all of the benefits that any law would con- 
fer, then they provide an alternative. This is a Senate bill. 
Of course, the proviso means absolutely nothing, and I suppose 
it was inserted in a sloppy way in the other body by inad- 
vertence and not by design, though some skillful man might 
insert such a provision by design, to give it the appearance of 
providing what he wanted, when it did not provide anything. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the third 
reading of the bill. R 

The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 

A. J. HENRY. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
18166) to correct the military record of A. J. Henry. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That A. J. Henry, wh listed mpan 
Eleventh ent Illinois Volunteer Totantry and ein — —— 
sloned lieutenant by the ernor of Illinois on July 3, 1865, 
shall hereafter be held and co ered to have been muste out from 
= 1 service of the United States with the rank of second lieu- 

nant. 


With the following committee amendments: 


Line 7, after the word “ been,” Insert the words “ mustered in ta 
and on line 9, at the be; of the line, insert the words “ upon d 
date,” so that as amended the bill will read: “shall hereafter be held 
and considered to have been mustered in and mustered out from the 
military service of the United States upon said date with the rank of 
second lieutenant.” 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I object. à 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Mr. Speaker, will the gentle- 
man withhold his objection? 


Mr. MANN. I will withhold the objection for a moment. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. I would be glad if the gentle- 
man — indicate what objection he has to the passage of 
this bill. 

Mr. MANN. Here is a man who was given a commission 
as lieutenant. He never received the commission. He never 
was actually appointed lieutenant. This bill proposes to say 
that he was a lieutenant. That is falsifying the record. He 
never was. The bill says he is to be considered as mustered 
in and mustered out of the rank of second lieutenant, He was 
not a second lieutenant. Why should we falsify the record and 
say that he was? 

Mr. TAGGART. Mr. Speaker, also reserying the right to 
object, I would like to ask the author of the bill if it is the 
purpose of the bill to give the soldier a pensionable status, so 
that he can draw a pension? 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. No. The purpose of the bill 
is simply to correct his military record along the lines indicated 
in the bill. There is no charge of desertion against this soldier. 
He has an absolutely clear record. It is to correct his record, 
but not for desertion. I should think it would be refreshing to 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MANN], as well as to all 
others on this floor, to once in a while consider a bill of this 
kind to correct the record of a soldier when it is not for the 
purpose of removing the charge of desertion. 

I wish to call the attention of the gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. Mann] particularly to the fact that Mr. Henry fought in 
37 battles. He served in the Army for over four years, and I 
wish to call particular attention to the fact that in his dis- 
charge papers, as shown here on page 2 of the report, there is 
the statement that he was discharged by reason of gunshot 
wounds in the head and the right foot, received in the Battle 
of Smithfield, N. C., on March 20, 1865. That was one of the 
last battles of the war. The discharge further states that he 
is unfit for the veteran reserve corps. When he was discharged 
from the hospital at New York Harbor he was even at that time 
unfit for further service, and the report shows that when he 
left the hospital he left it on crutches. It is true that he did 
not get mustered in under the commission that had been given 
to him by the governor of Illinois on account of gallantry dis- 
played on the field of battle, but surely the circumstances of the 
case will excuse him. 

Mr. MANN. Certainly he was not at any fault himself. He 
has a good record, but I do not think that is any reason why 
now we should say that he was a second lieutenant, when he 
was not. Lots of good men serye in the Army who would like 
to be called second lieutenants, 

Mr. NORTON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Yes. 

Mr. NORTON. Is this soldier now receiving a pension? 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Yes; he is receiving a very 
small pension. This bill will not change his pension, It is 
not a question of dollars and cents. It is a question of doing 
justice, even at this late day, to one who rendered great service 
to his country. I want to say this, that the request for this 
legislation did not come from this grand old soldier. 

He did not ask for this. His sons—splendid young men, who 
served with honor in the Spanish-American War—asked for 
it. It seemed to them that their father, who had fought in 
87 battles and had a record equaled by very few men who 
served in the Civil War, should be entitled to this recognition 
from his country—rather belated, it is true. The act of heroism 
for which the governor of Illinois extended the honor to him 
of giving him a commission of second lieutenant was at the 
Battle of Bentonville—sometimes called Smithfield—North Caro- 
lina. He was ordered into and helped lead a charge of his 
regiment against two lines of Infantry with 19 pieces of ar- 
tillery. According to the report of Capt. Catlett, the regiment 
was at one time about to break. The left of the company gave 
away. Henry was in the front rank on the right. He rushed 
to the left, rallied the men, and led them to victory. In spite 
of the fact that he was wounded in the head and in the foot 
he used his gun for a crutch and stayed with his company. 
On the way back one of his comrades was found lying beside a 
log, and in spite of the fact that Henry was wounded he 
stopped, put this man Jones, his comrade, on his back, and 
hobbled with him back to the camp, again using his gun for a 
crutch. When they got back they found that Jones had only 
a flesh wound, while Henry, who had carried him under great 
difficulties, had a wound in the foot and in the head, and the 
foot wound was so serious and so badly swollen that they had 
to cut his shoe off to remove it. That is the kind of soldier 
he was. Thank God, no one can rob him of this wonderful 
fighting record. It seems there would not be any dangerous or 
improper precedent established by the passage of an act such 
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as this, and it would be a very proper recognition of a very 
gallant soldier, one who rendered not only faithful service, but 
long and distinguished service. 


Mr. MANN. The gentleman knows that while everything 

. good could be said about the soldier, yet he was mustered out 

of the service as an enlisted man before having received the 

commission. Now, it would be wholly improper for us to 

falsify the record and say he was a second lieutenant when he 

was not so in fact; and the fact that he had such good service 
is not a sufficient reason for our making false history. 

Mr, YOUNG of North Dakota. What about these other bills 
that are passed here from time to time to correct military 
records where men have deserted? 

Mr. MANN. We have not passed such a bill for years, ex- 
cept to say that in the administration of the pension laws a 
man shall be considered as having been honorably discharged, 
for the very reason that Congress determined, and so did the 
executive departments and the President, some years ago, that 
it would not falsify the records by saying that a man had been 
honorably discharged when he had not been. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. I call the gentleman’s atten- 
tion to the fact that in this bill we did not use the words “in 
the administration of the pension laws,” and so forth, and I 
think that is worthy of note. There was no money considera- 
tion involved in this. We are not asking Congress to put him 
in a position where he can pull down some money from the 
Government; far from it. I hope the gentleman will withdraw 
his objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. I object. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Illinois 
objects. 

MRS, R. 8, ABERNETHY. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
18572) granting permission to Mrs. R. S. Abernethy, of Lincoln- 
ton, N. C., to accept the decoration of the bust of Bolivar. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, eto., That Mrs. R. S. Abernethy, of Lincolnton, N. C. 
be authorized to accept the decoration of the bust of Bolivar tender 
by the Government of Venezuela to her brother, Lieut. Commander 
Rufus Z. Johnston, United States Navy, and that the Department of 
State be permitted to deliver the decoration to Mrs. R. 8, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, if 
the Chair will bear with me just a moment, I wish to say that 
I have objected on several occasions to bills of this character, 
which propose to authorize an officer of the Government to ac- 
cept a present or decoration proffered by a foreign Government. 
The Constitution forbids that being done except by permission 
of Congress. 

In 1910, in a report of the Senate Committee on Foreign 
Relations, it was shown that there were pending before that 
committee at that time 150 cases where a decoration or gift had 
been offered prior to June 23, 1906, and from that down 200 
cases where similar requests were pending for decorations or 
gifts which had been tendered between June 23, 1906, and Feb- 
ruary 15, 1910, so that up to the 15th of February, 1910, there 
were 315 cases pending in the State Department, coming within 
the scope of the Committee on Foreign Relations of the Senate, 
where it was thought they were cases such as ought to be 
granted. I reserved the right to object to this bill because it 
looked to me as though it were picking out one among several 
hundred—because I believe there are now several hundred in 
the State Department—and authorizing somebody to accept 
that gift and not giving the same authority to other people; 
and it looked like a reflection upon the other people, who did 
not get the authority. But I am not going to object any more. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the en- 
grossment and third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed, 


CAPT. P. H. UBERROTH AND GUNNER CARL JOHANNSON. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (S. 
1204) authorizing the Department of State to deliver to Capt. 
P. H. Uberroth, United States Revenue-Cutter Service, and 
Gunner Carl Johannson, United States Revenue-Cutter Service, 
watches tendered to them by the Canadian Government. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

De it enacted, ctc., That Capt. P. H. Uberroth, United States Reve- 
nue-Cutter Service, and Gunner Carl Johannson, United States Reve- 
nue-Cutter Service, be, and they sare hereby, authorized to accept 
watches tendered to them by the Canadian Government, through the 
Department of State of the United States, in recognition of their 
services in saving the lives of the crew of the wrecked British schooner 
S. A. Fownes on December 16, 1910. 


rnethy. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 
There was no objection. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
reading of the bill. 
The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 
JOHN L. MAILE. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 13029) for the relief of John L. Maile. 

The title of the bill was read. 

Mr. MANN. I object, but I will reserve my objection and 
let the bill be read. 

Mr. STEPHENS of California. Mr. Speaker, John L. Maile 
is a minister of the gospel, a splendid man, a good citizen, 70 
or 71 years of age. He served for four years fighting for his 
country during the Civil War. His record was a most honor- 
able one, and with permission I will read extracts from his 
letters, published in the report. They tell the whole story. 
prey Se from letters addressed to me, dated October 21, 1913. 
I read: 


The question is on the third 


THe New OLIVET CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH 


Los Angeles, October 21, 1913. 
Hon. WILLIAM D. STEPHENS, M. C., 
Los Angeles, Cal. 

Dear Sin: As giving information pertinent to the inclosed request 
for congressional action, I respectfully submit the following state- 
ments illustrative of my services as a soldier of the Civil War: 

From the engagement at Port Royal, S. C., on November 7, 1861, to 
the second day’s fight in the Battle of the Wilderness on May 6, 1864 
my regiment was in 21 battles. On account of being on detache 
duty I was absent from three of these conflicts. 

In the East Tennessee berms agents in 1863, and also in Mississippi, I 
was bearer of the regimental battle flag, a position at the front of 
the column and at the extreme right of the line of battle. This flag 
was a favorite ae of the enemy, for it marked the position of the 
regiment to the Union commander. 

n South Carolina I was for a time on special detail in the Naval 
Signal Corps, and while the regiment was at Annapolis I was a mem- 
ber of the 87 guard at Gen. Burnside’s headquarters. 

When Col. Ely requested me to stand for examination for a com- 
mission as an officer I hesitated on account of incomplete education, 
having enlisted just past 17. ' 

But I was given two weeks for study in tactics, and examination in 
history and general information was met by the results of previous 
reading and study. 

My experience in five Confederate prisons was exceedingly severe, 
as indicated in my book entitled “ Prison Life in Andersonville.” It 
was Gen. Grant who said that the soldiers who suffered and dicd in 
the prisons as truly served their country in so doing as did those who 
gave up their life on the field of battle. 

As compared with other nations, our Government has been exceed- 
ingly generous with its citizen soldiery. For one 1 sincerely appre- 
ciate all that has been done in the way of pensions and homes for the 
old veterans who are in need of such a place of care, 

In asking for the fulfillment in my own case of the recommendation 
of a very able board of military examiners I feel that I am within 
the trend of action which has distinguished the careful and able work 
which is being performed by our Representatives in Congress who are 
especially interested in the survivors of the great Civil War. 

espectfully submitted. 

Jonx L. MAILE. 


RECORD OF SERVICE. 


On September 2, 1861, I enlisted in Company F, Eighth Regiment 
Michigan Volunteer Infantry, and was mustered out on June 13, 1865, 
I served with — 7 RE er in the States of South Carolina, Georgia, 
8 Kentucky, oe 1e Tennessee, and again in Virginia. 
While my regiment was sta 10 


tioned at Annapolis, Md., in April. 1864, 
request was received from the Secretary of War that a member of this 
regiment stand for examination for a commission in the service of 
colored troops. Col. Ralph Ely, commander of the Eighth Michigan 
appointed John L. Maile to this opportunity. 

n May 3, 1864, 1 the required examination before the mili- 
tary board of which Gen. Silas Casey, author of Casey's Tactics, was 
the president, at Washington, D. C. 

The examination concluded, I was instructed by the board to return 
to my regiment and await orders. 

Meanwhile my regiment, with the Ninth ner f Corps, of which it was 
a part, had gone from Annapolis to the Rapidan River in Virginia in 
readiness for the coming great campaign as planned by Gen. Grant, 
On May 4, 1864, I rejoined ny regiment at Rappahannock Station, and 
on May 6, in tbe Battle of the Wilderness, I, with a thousand others, 
was cut off and taken a prisoner. 

Soon after my capture orders were received from the War Department 
at Washington, D. C., for me to proceed to Baltimore for muster in as 
a second lieutenant in the Twenty-eighth Regiment United States 
Colored Troops. pang a prisoner the hands of the enemy, I, of 

y. 


course, could not comp 
ss be asked to pass a resolu- 


y request, respectfully, is that Con 
tion which shall be filed with the War Department bestowing upon me 


the rank of second lieutenant in accordance with the findings of the 
poteapecttully. submitted 
espectfully submitted. 
Jonx L. MAILE, 


Mr. Speaker, Mr. Maile is entitled to a pension, ought to have 
one, but my impression is he is not drawing a pension. He is 
not asking for any bounty, for any back pay, or for any pen- 
sionable status. He has asked, under the wording of the act 
proposed, as amended by the committee, to be considered as 
having been a second lieutenant after his commission was sent 
to the field. It seems to me to be a gratification that we can well 
give to this old man. It is without any cost whatever to the 


Government and without despoiling the record in the least, 
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Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, this is not a case of granting a 
man a pension or a pensionable status. He has that now. He 
was mustered out, honorably discharged from service as a 
private from the company mentioned, June 13, 1865, in pursu- 
ance of orders from the department for a reduction of the 
Army. He was a private; he was mustered out as a private. 
It is true that very likely if he had not been in prison he 
would have received a commission as second lieutenant. That 
is a yery unfortunate circumstance, but that is no excuse for 
our falsifying the records of the War Department and say that 
he was a second lieutenant when he was not a second lieutenant. 

Mr. STEPHENS of California. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MANN: There are lots of men in the Army who were 
worthy of being second lieutenants, who earned the place as far 
as service was concerned, but we can not give them title, be- 
cause that is making a false record. The gentleman says it does 
not cost anything. It costs the truth to do it. 

Mr, STEPHENS of California. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MANN. Certainly. 

Mr. STEPHENS of California. Mr. Chairman, I think I was 
right in my statement 

Mr. MANN. I did not deny that. 

Mr. STEPHENS of California. I know the gentleman did 
not mean to challenge my statement. The commission actually 
went to the field to find the soldier. The soldier was in prison 
and could not be found and the commission was returned to 
headquarters, and we are not asking that any record be changed 
now. There is no falsification of any record whatever. It is 
only that hereafter the man be considered as having held a sec- 
ond lieutenantcy after having been examined and passed and 
his commission issued, but never delivered because the soldier 
was a prisoner of war. Nothing is to come from it except the 
gratification of an old man who has served this country well, 
not only in time of battle through four long years of war, but 
throughout the 50 years since the war as a remarkably worthy 
citizen of the United States. [Applause.] Mr. Speaker, I have 
no doubt the bill will pass whenever it comes up for regular 
passage, but I had hoped it would pass to-night. 

Mr. MANN. Oh, the bill says he shall be held as having the 
rate of second lieutenant. Some gentlemen may not care any- 
thing about the truth of history. Of course, history is very 
often incorrectly written, but this is deliberately falsifying it, 
and I will not do it, and I object. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. I object. 

WILLIAM HAM. 


The next business in order on the Private Calendar was the 
bill (H. R. 11839) granting an honorable discharge to William 
Ham. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of War be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and directed to cause the records of the War. Department 
in the case of William Ham, late of Company F, One hundred and 
sixty-fourth Regiment New York Volunteer Infantry, to be amended, 
and to grant him an honorable discharge. 

The substitute was read as follows: 

Strike out all the matter just read from lines 3 to 17, inclu- 
sive, and insert the following: 

That in the administrati £ the laws confe: ights, privil 
and Minnin * — bty Aüschar ad soldiers. a —. 5 
was a private in Company F, Eleventh Regiment Veteran Reserve Corps, 
shall hereafter be held and considered to have been discharged honor- 
ably from the military service of the United States as a private of said 
eompany and regiment on the 14th day of November, 1865: Provided, 
That no back pension, back pay, back allowances, or other emoluments 
shall accrue by reason of the passage of this act. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. LANGLEY. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I want to know the length of service performed by this man 
and the facts upon which this proposed relief is asked. 

Mr. STAFFORD. It is all set forth in the report. 

Mr. FARR. He served three years. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The report has been printed for several 
months. ° 

Mr. LANGLEY. I know that, but I have not read it. On 
what grounds is the bill based? Why was he not given a dis- 
charge? 

Mr. FARR. 
wounded. 

Mr. LANGLEY. Of course, but what were the circumstances 
regarding his failure to get a discharge? 

Mr. FARR. He had a little quarrel with a superior officer 
50 years ago, and was court-martialed and was imprisoned, 
and has suffered a loss of $10 a month in pension ever siuce. 

Mr. LANGLEY.. All right; I will not object. 


He participated in a number of battles and was 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? [After a 
pause.] The Chair hears none. y 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: “A bill for the relief of 
William Ham.” 

AUGUSTUS: DUDLEY HUBBELL. 


The next business in order on the Private Calendar was the 
bill (H. R. 13756) for the relief of Augustus Dudley Hubbell. 
The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of War be, and he is 2 
authorized and directed to remove the charge of desertion. now s - 
ing upon the rolls and records of the War Department against the 
name of Augustus Dudley Hubbell, late of Company C, Third ent 


New York Volunteer Cavalry, and to issue to said Augustus . Dudley 


Hubbell a certificate of honorable discharge from said company and 
regiment. 
With the following committee amendment: 


Strike out all after the enacting clause and Insert the 3 

“That in the administration of the pension laws Augustus diey 
Hubbell shall be hereafter held and considered to have been honorably 
discharged from the military service of the United States as a private 
in Company C, Third Regiment New York Volunteer Cavalry, on April 
4, 1864: Provided, That no back pension, back pay, or back allowances 
shall accrue by virtue of the passage of this act.“ 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection?: 

There was no objection. 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, and was accordingly read the third time, and passed. 


JOHN HEALY. 


The next business in order on the Private Calendar was the 
bill (H. R. 12369) for the relief of John Healy. 
The bill was read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That in the administration of the pension laws 
John Healy shail be hereafter held and considered to have been hon- 
orably discharged from the military service of the United States as a 
paras in Company H, Fourteenth Regiment United States Volunteer 
nfantry, on August 15, 1865: Provided, That no pension shall accrue 
prior to the passage of this act. 

With the following committee amendments: 

Line 8, after the word “no,” insert the word“ back.” 

Line 8, after the word “ pension,” insert the words “back pay, back 
allowances, or other emoluments.” 

Line y strike out the words prior to“ and insert the words “by 

e oi. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. LANGLEY. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I desire to know something about this case. I have not had a 
chance to examine the report. Whose bill is it, and what are 
the facts? 

Mr. MANN. The bill was introduced by the gentleman from 
Rhode Island [Mr. O'SHAUNESSY]. 

Mr. LANGLEY. I reserve the right to object until I hear 
some explanation of the bill. I have had a number of bills of 
this character, and I think I have presented some of the strong- 
est cases ever presented to the Committee on Military Affairs. 
Yet I have been unable to get a single one of them before the 
House. I do not desire to object to anybody else’s bill on that 
account, but I do want to know something about the facts in 
these other cases, how they manage to get in, and how they 
manage to get a report from the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Mr. MANN. I will say that in this case the man enlisted in 
1861 and seryed until 1865, about the time the war was over, 
when four or five of them dropped out. I think it was a case 
where possibly they came home and felt too good and got a 
little too much spirit. : 

Mr, LANGLEY. Of course that was an unusually long period 
of service and perhaps a pardonable cause under the circum- 
stances, but the cases I have in mind had a sufficient length of 
service to make them equally meritorious from that viewpoint, 
and they had a much more justifiable reason for not returning. 
One of them was practically blind. 

Mr. FOSTER. It seems to me, from my reading of this re- 
port, that it is one of the best cases I have been able to find. 

Mr. MANN. This is a really meritorious case. Some of them 
are not, 

Mr. LANGLEY. If the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann] 
says it is meritorious, I will withdraw the objection. It is such 
a rare occurrence for him to say that of this class of bills. 

Mr. TAGGART. How long did this man serve? 

Mr. FOSTER. Until September, 1865. 

Mr. TAGGART. He is entitled to an honorable discharge 
without any action of Congress if he served until September, 
1865, provided he served six months honorably before the ist 
day of May, 1865. 

Mr. FOSTER. He reenlisted. 
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Mr. MANN. He made application, which was denied on the 
*ground that he did not complete his service, and that it was not 
established that he was prevented from completing it by reason 
of disability incurred in the line of duty. 

Mr. FOSTER. His father died. He had a brother in the 
Navy. 

Mr. LANGLEY. Most all of the cases I have had brought to 
my attention were cases of the kind referred to by the gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann]; that is, where the soldier 
could not prove that the disability preventing his return was due 
to the service. 

Mr. MANN. I know nothing about it except what is stated 
in the report. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The committee amendments were agreed to. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I move to amend by inserting in 
line 6, after the words Company H,“ the words First Bat- 
talion.” 

I will say to the gentleman that another amendment is needed 
to give a correct description of his service, according to the 
report. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Line 6. after the letter H.“ insert the words First Battalion.” 

Mr. HAY. I do not think that is necessary. 

Mr. MANN. His service is described in the bill as— 


A private in Company H, Fourteenth Regiment United States Vol- 
unteer Infantry. 


It should read: 
Company H, First Battalion, Fourteenth Regiment, United States 
Infantry. 


It was not a volunteer regiment. 

Mr. HAY. I do not think it is necessary to put in the bat- 
talion, because if he was a member of Company H, Fourteenth 
Infantry, that describes it sufficiently. 

Mr. MANN. He was in Company H of the Second. Battalion, 
and also in the First Battalion. He was discharged from Com- 
pany H of the First Battalion. I think it is necessary to give 
a correct discription. 

Mr. HAY. If he was a member of Company H, Fourteenth 
Regiment, I think that is sufficient. 

Mr. MANN. I will read what the report says: 

The records show, however, that one John Healey enlisted July 18, 
1861, at Providence, R. I., and was assigned to Company H, Second 
Battalion, Fourteenth United States Infantry; that he was transferred 
to Company H, First Battalion, Fourteenth Infantry, April 30, 1862, 
and was honorably discharged February 15, 1864, as a private; that 
he reenlisted February 15, 1864, in the same company and regiment, and 
that he deserted August 15, 1865, at Hart Island, N. Y. e did not 
thereafter return to his company, although he owed service until 
February 14, 1867, or report his whereabouts or the cause of his 
absence to the military authorities of the United States. 

Mr. HAY. That is correct; but I never knew that they had 
two Companies H in the same regiment. I think whoever drew 
that report was wrong. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MANN]. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MANN. Now, Mr. Speaker, I moye to strike out the 
word volunteer“ in line 7. 5 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I move to strike out the last word. 
The gentleman from Connecticut is not here. I do not suppose 
it makes much difference as to how the name is spelled, but in 
the bill it is spelled “ Healy” two or three times and in the 
report it is spelled “Healey” twelve or fifteen times. I guess 
we can take chances on that. : 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the engross- 
ment and third reading of the bill. ; 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 


CHARLES V. WELLS. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
13373) to remove the charge of desertion from the military 
record of Charles V. Wells. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of War be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and directed to remove the charge of desertion’ from the 
military record of Charles V. Wells, late of ttery C, Fifth Regiment 
3 —. Artillery, and grant him an honorable discharge as of 
such service. 


With the following committee amendments: 

Strike out all after the enacting clause and insert the follow- 
ing: 

That in the administration of the pension laws or other laws con- 
ferring benefits upon honorably discharged soldiers of the Civil War, 


Charles V. . of Battery C, Fifth Regiment United States 
Artillery, shall held and considered to have been honorably dis- 
charged from said company and regiment on October 6, 1865: Provided, 
That no back pension, back pay, or back allowances shall accrue by 


reason of the passage of this act. ; ' 
Amend the title so as to read: “A bill for the relief of Charles V, 


Wells.” 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 8 

Mr. LANGLEY. Mr. Speaker, I would like to have the 
author of the bill or the chairman of the committee make some 
statement about the facts of this case, as to the length of serv- 
ice, the circumstances under which the man failed to get an 
honorable discharge, and so forth. The point I want to get at 
is what kind of a case you have to have in order to get it 
through the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Mr. MANN. I will say that this man enlisted and served 
from July 21, 1861, to October 6, 1865. 

Mr. LANGLEY. I do not care how long he served. That 
does not reach the point I have in mind. I want to know why 
he is entitled to this special legislation. 

Mr, TAGGART was recognized. : 

Mr. STAFFORD. If the gentleman from Kentucky will yield, 
are the cases that he presented to the Committee on Military 
Affairs soldiers who deserted before the war was over? 

Mr. LANGLEY. I have not the floor; the Chair has recog- 
nized the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. TAGGART]. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Kansas 
has the floor. F 

Mr. TAGGART. Mr. Speaker, it seems to me from the report 
that this soldier would be entitled to an honorable discharge 
without the intervention of Congress. The report says: 

It is shown by the records that Charles V. Wells was enrolled July 
21, 1861, and was mustered into service July 28, 1861, as_a private of 
Company C, Third Pennsylvania Reserves Infantry, to serve three 
years. He was discharged from that organization November 19. 1862, 
to enable him to enlist in Battery C, Fifth United States Artillery. 
He reenlisted in the last-mentioned organization February 13. 1864, 
for another term of three years, and he continued to serve until Octo- 
ber 6, 1865, when he deserted while on furlough. 

Mr. MANN. The report shows that The Adjutant General 
denied the application for an honorable discharge, and it shows 
that he deserted while on a furlough because he thought the 
war was ended. 

Mr. TAGGART. Where does the report show that The Adju- 
tant General denied the application? 

Mr. MANN. At the bottom of the first page. That is the 
report of the War Department. 

Mr. TAGGART. The report says that he left his command 
because he believed that the termination of the war also ter- 
minated his contract with the Government. If he left his com- 
mand after the war—May, 1865—he would be entitled to an 
honorable discharge. 

Mr. MANN. The War Department says not in the report. 
It says that the charge of desertion can be removed only on 
condition that it shall appear that at the time when he ab- 
sented himself from his command he was suffering from wounds, 
injuries, or disease received or contracted in the line of duty, 
and that he was prevented from returning to his command by 
reason of such wounds, injuries, or disease before the expira- 
tion of his term of service. 

The gentleman will remember that this is not a yolunteer 
regiment. Lots of these men enlisted in the regular service. 
This was a case of enlistment in the regular service, where 
the man deserted because he thought the war was over. 

Mr. TAGGART. The act of 1889 would provide for regular 
service, would it not? 

Mr. HAY. I would say to the gentleman from Kansas that 
the War Department has ruled that way constantly, and he 
will find that in all these cases application has been made first 
to the War Department, and when that department turns it 
down they come to us. There would not be any purpose in 
coming to us if the War Department allowed it. 

Mr. TAGGART. The report does not show the date on which 
he separated himself from the service, whether it was after 
1865 or not. 8 A 

Mr. LANGLEY. Mr. Speaker, I could not catch all that the 
gentleman from Kansas said, but as I understand it, the soldier 
had a disability which prevented his return to the service, and 
that disability was not contracted in the service and line of 
duty. Is that the case? 

Mr. HAY. Mr. Speaker, I will say to the gentleman that 
this is a case where the man served four years, all through the 
war. 

Mr. LANGLEY. It does not make any difference to me 
whether he served four or two or three years. That is not 
the point I am trying to get at. 

Mr. MANN. If the gentleman will permit, I think I can 
answer what. he is after. The report shows that the man was 
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ill and the doctor told him that he could get his discharge 
any time he pleased. As a matter of fact, he preferred to get 
a furlough, and did, but not feeling well, and thinking the war 
was over, he never returned to his command. That was in 
1865. 

Mr. LANGLEY. What does the gentleman think of a case 
like this? I am speaking now of one of my own cases. The 
soldier did not contract his disability in the service and in the 
line of duty, but he went home on a furlough, and after he 
got home he was attacked with disease of the eyes and became 
practically blind, and was absolutely unable because of that to 
return to his command, but he can not prove origin of the 
disease in the service because it did not so originate, and yet 
he was charged with desertion for not returning. 

Mr. MANN. That sounds to me like a good case. : 

Mr. LANGLEY. That is what I think, but I have not been 
able to convince the Committee on Military Affairs that it is, 
and I have been seven or eight years in trying to do it. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LANGLEY. Yes. is 

Mr. STAFFORD. I know the gentleman is an energetic 
gentleman, but has the gentleman ever appeared before the 
Committee on Military Affairs with that case? ' 

Mr. LANGLEY. Mr. Chairman, I think the gentleman’s 
question is offensive, in view of what has already been said. 
I said that I have spent seven or eight years at it. I have 
appeared time and again before the subcommittee, and the last 
time I tried to appear before the full committee I could not get 
a hearing. 

Mr. MANN. I am sure the gentleman will have it granted 
in the next Congress. í 

Mr. LANGLEY. I have been told in each Congress that I 
would get it in the next Congress. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I want to say it was very 
far from my purpose to be offensive. One could not be offensive 
to the gentleman, because he is always so genial. 

Mr. MANN. May I ask the gentleman a question? How long 
has he been in the House? 

110 LANGLEY. Not quite so long as the gentleman from 
nois. 2 s 

Mr. MANN. I just wanted to make a comparison. I have 
been here for 18 years, and I never yet have been able to get 
a bill from the committee, and I have had one here all of that 
time; and I rather think the committee was right in not report- 
ing it. i 

Mr. LANGLEY. But in my case I do not. think the com- 
mittee was right in not reporting it. My experience with the 
committee leads me to fear that if the gentleman stays here 
the balance of his life he will not get his bill reported. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. LANGLEY. TI object. 

UNITED STATES REGISTRY OF BARK “ SIMLA.” 

The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
17613) authorizing the Commissioner of Navigation to cause 
the bark Simla to be registered as a vessel of the United 
States, 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts. Mr. Speaker, I object. 


TEMPLIN MORRIS POTTS. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
12486) for the relief of Templin Morris Potts, captain on the 
retired list of the United States Navy. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I object. 


CHARLES L. PRITCHARD. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
17343) for the relief of Charles L. Pritchard. 
The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That the 1 of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to credit the accounts of, or to pay, 
out of any money in the Treasu not otherwise appropriated, X 
Charles L. Pritchard, of Front Royal, Va., the sum of i .62, being 
the value of stamps and money taken from his custody as postmaster 
at Front Royal, Va., by burglars, on July 19, 1913. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? [After a 
pause.] The Chair hears none. The question is on the engross- 
ment and third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 


JAMES T. PETTY AND OTHERS. 
The next business in order on the Private Calendar was the 
bill (H. R. 13388) for the relief of James T. Petty, Charles W. 
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Church, and others, executors of Charles B. Church, deceased, 
Jesse B. Wilson, and George T. Dearing. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I object. 
ee SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Illinois 
objects. 


GEORGE W. LALAND. 


The next business in order on the Private Calendar was the 
bill (H. R. 19497) to amend the military record of George W. 
Laland. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That in the administration of the pension laws 
and the laws governing the National Home for Disabled Volunteer 
Soldiers, or any branch thereof, George W. Laland, a resident of INi 
nois, shall hereafter be held and considered to have been honorably 

arged from the military service of the United States as a private 
of Company A, Twelfth Regiment Illinois Volunteer Cavalry, on the 
7th day of April, 1865: Provided, That no pension shall accrue prior 
to the passage of this act. : 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? [After 
a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. - 


FREDERICK J. BIRKETT. 


The next business in order on the Private Calendar was the 
bill (H. R. 18173) to reinstate Frederick J. Birkett as third 
lieutenant in the United States Revenue-Cutter Seryice. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Illinois 
objects. 

WILLIAM d. KERCKHOFF, 


The next business in order on the Private Calendar was the 
bill (S. 5990) to authorize the sale and issuance of patent for 
certain lands to William G. Kerckhoff. . 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to sell and issue patent to William G. 
Kerekhoff for the following real property ‘situated in the county of Los 
Angeles, State of California, more particularly described as follows: 

Commencing at the quarter corner of section 30, township 2 north 
range 7 west, this corner being the northwest corner of the southwest 
quarter of said section 30, running thence easterly along the north line 
of said southwest quarter feet; thence at right angles south 330 feet; 
thence at right angles westerly 660 feet; thence at right angles south 
330 feet; thence west at right angles 330 feet to the range lines be- 
tween range 8 west and range 7 west, San Bernardino base and me- 
ridian; thence northerly 574.4 feet to the point of ning, containing 
10 acres of land; on the payment of the sum of $2.50 per acre. i 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? [After a 
pause.] The Chair hears none. i 

The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 


ARTHUR J. FLOYD, 


The next business in order on the Private Calendar was the 
bill (S. 5497) authorizing the issuance of patent to Arthur J. 
Floyd for section 31, township 22 north, range 22 west of the 
sixth principal meridian, in the State of Nebraska. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is 
hereby, authorized to issue paran to Arthur J. Floyd for section 31, 
in township 22 north, range 22 west of the sixth principal meridian, in 
the State of Nebraska. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? [After 
pause,] ‘The Chair hears none. : 

The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 


PATENTS ISSUED TO CERTAIN INDIANS. 


The next business in order on the Private Calendar was the 
bill (H. R. 19376) confirming patents heretofore issued to cer- 
tain Indians in the State of Washington. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the patents heretofore issued in the name of 
Kami Sam, July 22, 1902, for the south half of the northeast quarter, 
lots 1 and 2, section 6, township 23 north, range 19 east of the Willa- 
mette meridian; and a similar patent in the name of Peter Benoy, 
February 25, 1905, for the southwest quarter section 3, township 23 
north, range 19 east of the Willamette meridian; and a similar patent 
in the name of Anastus Yaksum, widow of Yaksum, February 3, 1908, 
for the west half of the northwest quarter and the west half of the 
southwest quarter, section 9, township 23 north, range 19 east of the 
Willamette meridian; and a similar patent in the name of Ellen Win- 
nier, widow of Tom Winnier, August 1, 1904, for the northwest quar- 
ter of section 16, township 33 north, range 19 east of the Willamette 
meridian; and a similar patent in the name of Mary Batvia, October 1, 
1903, for the west half of the southeast quarter and the south half of 

e northeast quarter, section 5, township 23 north, range 19 east of 
the Willamette meridian; and a similar patent in the name of John 
Harmelt, April 14, 1909, for the southwest quarter of the northeast 
quarter, and the southeast quarter of the northwest quarter, and the 
northeast quarter of the sonthwest quarter, section 27, township 24 
north, range 19 east of the Willamette meridian ; and a similar patent 
in the name of Madeline, April 9, 1901, for the east half of the south- 
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west quarter and the southeast quarter of the northwest quarter, sec- 
tion 14, township 24 north, range 18 east tte meridian 
and a similar patent in the name of Dan Nason, A 


Nason, Aegus 1 
1904, for the south half of the northeast quarter and the north half of 
the southeast quarter, section 22, 1 24 no 
the Willamette meridian, all situated in the State of Washington, be, 
and the same are hereby, ratified and confirmed as fee-simple patents 
without restrictions a, alienation as of their dates of issuance, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? [After a 
pause.] The Chair hears none. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

GUSTAV HERTFELDER. 

The next business in order on the Private Calendar was the 
bill (S. 1060) fixing the date of reenlistment of Gustay Hert- 
felder, first-class fireman, United States Navy. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, ctc., That the Secretary of the Navy be, and he is 
hereby, autho and direeted to enter the reenlistment of Gustay 
Hertfelder, first-class fireman, United States Navy, as of October 18 
1909, in accordance with the provisions of section 16 of the act of 
March 3, 1899. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? [After a 
pause.] The Chair hears none. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 


MATTHEW M'DONALD. 


The next business in order on the Private Calendar was the 
bill (H. R. 11927) for the relief of Matthew McDonald. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That in the administration of the pension laws 
Matthew McDonald shall be hereafter held and considered to have 
ged from the military service of the —.— 


The committee amendments were read, as follows: 


Strike out the word “ military“ in line 5, page, 1, and insert the word 
“naval,” and strike out the word “ October” in line 7 and insert the 
words “on the 20th day of August.” è 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? [After a 
pause.] The Chair hears none. 

The committee amendments were agreed to. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following amendment. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report it. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 1, line 8, after the word “no,” strike out the remainder and in- 
sert “ back pay, bounty, allowance, or other emolument shall accrue by 
reason of the of this act,” so that the line as amended 
read: “Provided, That no back pay, 3 allowance, or emolument 
shall acerue by reason of the passage of aet.“ 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, was read the third time, and passed. 


CHARLES V. WELLS. 


Mr. LANGLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
return to Calendar No. 431 (H. R. 13373), a bill to remove the 
charge of desertion from the military record of Charles V. 
Welis. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Kentucky 
IMr. Lanarey] asks unanimous consent to return to No. 431. 

Mr. LANGLEY. Mr. Speaker, if I may be permitted, since I 
objected to the consideration of that bill I have learned some 
facts regarding the case that I did not know at the time I made 
the objection. I do not desire to leave upon the mind of any 
Member of this House the impression that merely because I can 
not get through one of my own bills of the same kind, equally 
meritorious, I would object on that ground to somebody else’s 
bill. I reserved the objection in order to get the facts of the 
case, 28 I had not had the opportunity to read the report. I 
really did not intend to insist upon the objection, but during the 
colloquy that followed I perhaps became a little bit provoked 
and irritated, and finally insisted upon it. 

I should deeply regret the consciousness that I had done in- 
justice to anybody, and especially to an old soldier. I felt 
when I made the objection, and I still feel, confident that I have 
had some cases pending before the Military Committee for 
years which possess the highest order of merit and which have 


been ignored. I do not desire to make the charge that I have 
been treated with gross unfairness by that committee. Per- 
haps in the rush of public business they may have unintention- 
ally left upon me such an impression for the time being. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The regular order, Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. LANGLEY. Mr. Speaker, I have a sincere and patriotic 
motive in making this statement, and I hope gentlemen who 
are interrupting me in this manner will realize that fact and 
let me finish my statement, which will be only a few sentences 
more. I am sure that if Members of the House had the time 
to read the evidence in the cases to which I have referred they 
would agree with me that they are cases in which relief should 
be granted by Congress. But I shall not take up your time 
further now. The people of my district realize that I am doing 
my best to serve them, and they have honored me with a seat 
in the next Congress. I give notice that if I do not get these 
cases through this Congress I shall bring them up again in the 
next Congress, and no case of less merit shall pass, if I can 
prevent it, until these are passed. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw my 
aeaa to unanimous consent for the present consideration of 

s 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. MANN. The bill has been read, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to 
the committee amendments. 

The committee amendments were agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the engross- 
ment and third reading of the bill as amended. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to rend: A bill for the relief of 
Charles V. Wells.“ 

GEORGE RICHARDSON. 

The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 17842) for the relief of George Richardson, 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the title of George Richardson in and to the 
northwest quarter of section 33, township 15, range 16, Noxubee 
County, Miss., as assignee of the conveyance of John Victor, be, and 
the same is hereby, quieted and confirmed, and patent therefor shall 
issue to the said George Richardson. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the engross- 
ment and third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

ELLERY B. WILMAR. 

The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
2668) for the relief of the heirs of Ellery 3. Wilmar., 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to reinstate the homestead entry, 
designated at Oakland, Cal, as serial 03576, of the northwest 
quarter of the southwest quarter and the west half of the northwest 
quarter of section 8, and the southwest quarter of the southwest quarter 
of section 5 of township 23 south, range 13 east, Mount Diablo base 
and meridian, in the San Francisco land district, California, which was 
made December 15, 1909, by Ell B. Wilmar, now deceased, and to 
cause patent thereon to issue to the l heirs of said Wilmar upon 
proof of compliance by such heirs with the homestead laws in the 
matter of cultivation. 


With committee amendments, as follows: 
en * * r t 
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Amend, page 2, lines 2 and 3, by striking ont the words “upon proof 
of compliance by such heirs with the homestead laws,” and inserting 
“subject to compliance with the homestead laws.” 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to 
the committee amendments. 

The committee amendments were agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the engross- 
ment and third reading of the bill as amended. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, was read the third time, and passed. 


REV. JOHN A. FERRY, 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
12896) to place Rev. John A. Ferry, captain, upon the unlimited 
retired list of the Army. 

The title of the bill was read. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Illinois 
objects. : ; 


1915. 


FREDERICK J. BIRKETT. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (S. 
6011) to reinstate Frederick J. Birkett as first lieutenant of the 
United States Revenue-Cutter Service, 

The title of the bill was read. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. Mann] objects, 


MAJ. WILLIAM 0. OWEN. 


The next business in order on the Private Calendar was the 
bill (S. 5525) to authorize the President to appoint Maj, Wil- 
liam O. Owen, United States Army, retired, a colonel on the 
active list of the Army. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

Mr, MANN. I object. 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. Speaker, I will ask the gentleman from 
Tilinois if he has noticed the report on this bill? 

Mr. MANN. Oh, certainly. I never object to a bill without 
ee something about it. I would not take that responsi- 
bility. 

Mr. MURRAY. I presume, then, the gentleman is going to stay 
with it, so I will not make any statement. 

Mr. MANN. Here is a bill which proposes to promote a man 
on the retired list from major to colonel, and it only provides 
that he shall take the examination of a lieutenant colonel. Think 
of that! 

Mr. MURRAY. I am satisfied I could not convince the gentle- 
man, so there is no use talking about it. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Illinois 
objects. > 

WILLIAM W. FINEREN, 


The next business in order on the Private Calendar was the 
bill (H. R. 15686) for the relief of William W. Fineren. 
The Clerk read the title of the bill. 
Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I object. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Illinois 
objects. 
JAMES F. GORMAN. 


The next business in order on the Private Calendar was the 
bill (H. R. 16166) for the relief of James F. Gorman. - 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

Mr. MANN. I object. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Illinois 
objects. 

Mr. VOLLMER. Will the gentleman reserve his objection? 

Mr. MANN. I will reserve the objection. 

Mr. VOLLMER. Mr. Speaker, this is a very meritorious 
claim. I introduced the bill to give the man $5,000, which I 
think would not compensate him for the injuries he has sus- 
tained. Both the committee and the department report favor- 
ably on the claim. The Judge Advocate General expressly 
states that he considers it a meritorious claim. I have known 
the claimant personally for a great many years, and all that 
time I have known him to wear a bandage around his face, in- 
dicating that he has sustained such injuries as he claims. He 
assures me—and I believe him—that the amount allowed by the 
committee, $2,000, would not reimburse him for the amount of 
his doctors’ bills. I know he has had several operations in the 
last three or four years, and I know he has suffered a great deal 
of pain. 

Under the circumstances it seems to me it is a meritorious 
claim that ought to be allowed. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I do not like to detain the House 
when it is trying to reach bills to which there is no objection. 
And I will say to the gentleman from Iowa that until the gen- 
eral compensation law was passed, only a few years ago, Con- 
gress invariably refused to pay compensation by special legisla- 
tion to employees who were injured in the Government service. 
After the general compensation bill was passed the Committee 
on Claims reported a few bills in one Congress providing for 
payment in special cases. Those bills, with the exception of 
one or two, were not passed. I think that was in the Sixty- 
first Congress—not very long ago. In thé last Congress, the 
Sixt>-second, there were quite a number of these bills reported, 
and some were passed. Quite a number have been reported and 
passed in this Congress, special bills where the general compen- 
saticn law did not apply, or going back prior to the date of the 
general compensation law. This bill gces back to an injury 
that occurred in 1877. 

As far as I am concerned, I am unwilling to give unanimous 
consent to pass any bill for the relief of anybody for a personal 
injury that occurred so long ago. There have been thousands 
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and thousands of injuries to Government employees since that 
time, and there are probably in the neighborhood of 500 or 
1,000 cases a year now under the general compensation law. 
If we are going to pay compensation to everybody who has ever 
been injured in the Government service it ought to be done by 
general legislation. It is impossible for Congress to give con- 
sideration to separate bills for all the people who have been 
injured as far back as 1877. I appreciate the fact that that is 
not the fault of the man. That is the fault, if it be a fault, 
of the Government, which did not adopt the policy of giving 
any compensation until six or seven years ago. I am not 
willing to go back and take up all the cases since 1877 and sit 
here and figure them out, and I do not think it is the business 
of Congress to do it. If Congress wants to do it by general 
legislation, that is another thing. I am not willing to pass 
special bills by unanimous consent for cases that go back so 
far. That is the only objection I have. 

Mr. VOLLMER. I will say that there have been quite a 
number of such bills passed. 

Mr. MANN. I beg the gentleman’s pardon. There has been 
no bill passed going back anything like that far. 

Mr. VOLLMER. I understand that within the past few 
months a bill has been passed which goes back to 1861. 

Mr. MANN. Oh, well, the gentleman is mistaken. 

Mr. VOLLMER. I have just received that information. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman who gave the information is 
mistaken. - 

Mr. VOLLMER. Of course if the gentleman is determined to 
object there is no use to take the time of the House further. 

Mr. MANN. I object. g 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Illinois 
objects. 

WILLIAM J, BLAKE. 


The next business in order on the Private Calendar was the 
bill (H. R. 18474) for the relief of William J. Blake. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the 8 of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to o William J. Blake, out of an 
money in the Treasury not other appropriated, the sum of $5,000 
as (pene e for injuries to spine, thro no negligence on his part, 
while being employed in the United States Navy Yard, Portsmouth, 
N. H., October 21, 1912. 

With the following committee amendment: 


In line 6 strike out the figures “$5,000” and insert in lieu thereof 
the figures “ $2,000.” 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. Reserving the right to object, supplementing what 
I have just said in reference to the general compensation law, 
the Committee on Claims is now being besieged for the con- 
sideration of bills that pay compensation in addition to the com- 
pensation provided by the general law. That compensation 
under the general law is limited to one year’s pay. The Com- 
mittee on Claims have reported quite a number of bills provid- 
ing additional compensation above that allowed by the general 
law, private bills giving special consideration to particular 
cases. 

Of course, if we do that for one case, we have got to do it for 
every case, unless there be special favoritism. I am unwilling 
to have special bills passed by Congress in every case where 
somebody is injured while in the Government service, because 
these bills would amount to thousands in the course of a year. 
This is one of those cases. It is a hard case. The compensa- 
tion allowed under the general law is very meager. I am not 
willing to give my consent to pass such a bill by unanimous con- 
sent and enter upon the precedent of paying additional compen- 
sation where compensation has been made under the general 
law. 

It so happens that this bill is the bill of the gentleman from 
Maine [Mr. Hrinps]. There is no man in this House that I 
would go further for, at the risk of violating my conscience, than 
I would for the gentleman from Maine [Mr. Hrinps]. But I 
can not do it. I am going to object to all of these bills where 


they come up for unanimous consent, as long as I am a Member 


of the House. I do not make any criticism of the Committee on 
Claims, for I know the pressure that is brought to bear on the 
committee. I will reserve the right to object. 

Mr. POU. Mr. Speaker, I do not understand the remarks of 
the gentleman from Illinois to be intended as criticizing the 
Committee on Claims; but I wish to say, in justification of the 
action of the committee in reporting these bills, that the com- 
mittee decided at the beginning of this Congress that we did not 
propose to be bound by the provisions of existing law. On a 
former occasion I undertook to point out the absurdity in which 
such a course might involve the committee. We decided that if 
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we were going to consider these bills at all we were going to 
try and do justice, and that is the only criterion that the com- 
mittee has consciously been governed by. 

Now, here is a man that got a year’s pay, $700, under the gen- 
eral law. His spine has been injured to the extent that the 
man is a helpless invalid for life. We could not agree to pay 
a man injured in this way $700. If we pay him anything, we 
should allow him a sum somewhat commensnpate with the injury. 

Now, the Government has entered on a new policy of dealing 
with its employees. But so long as the Claims Committee is 
dealing with these cases we do not intend to be governed 
strictly by existing law. It has been shown time and again 
that we can not follow the provisions of existing law and do 
justice in every case. 

So long as we deal with the claims we propose to report an 
amount somewhat commensurate with the injury the party has 
received. We know of no other safe rule to be governed by. 
That is the principle upon which the committee has tried to 
act. It is to be devoutly hoped that some time Congress will 
take charge of this matter and pass a compensation law which 
is just and reasonable and will meet every emergency in which 
a man is injured. Mr. Speaker, if this Government is going to 
allow its employees compensation it should at least allow an 
amount which can not properly be ridiculed. Having that in 
mind, the Committee on Claims has tried to pursue a reasonable 
and just course in dealing with these matters. We could not 
follow the general law without doing injustice in particular 
cases. And so long as we deal with these cases at all we pro- 
pose to try to do justice in the future as we have endeavored 
to do in the past. 

Mr. HINDS. Mr. Speaker, I would like to have the first page 
of the report read in my time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will read the first 
page of the report in the gentleman’s time. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

The Committee on Claims ferred a 
18474) for the relief of Willian: 7 Nabe, he * ee e 


ving 
report thereon with a recommendation that it do pass with the follow- 
ing amendment : 
n line 6 strike out the figures “$5,000” and insert in lieu thereof 
0 la J. late aged 26 f Ki M 
am J. Blake, a years, o tte: e., was an emplo 

at the Portsmouth Navy Yard on the 2ist rte of October, 1912. On 
that date while working in the eaisson of the dry dock he fell, fractur- 
ing the eleventh and twelfth dorsal vertebra, 6 paralysis 
of the lower limbs. For eight months following that 
fined to the bed, done up in a plaster cast. In July, 1913, the cast was 
replaced with a leather jacket. He is now able to sit up and get about 
in a wheel chair, but with no Recs 79 of the recovery of use of 
his limbs. The accident was cau by ge vtec of about 15 
feet and striking across a steel girder. His y consists of a wife 
and two small c , both under the age of 6 years. He has no in- 
come and no means of support for himself and family. In the summer 
of 1913 he was taken to the Massachusetts General Hospital in Boston, 
and an attempt was made to perform such an operation as would pro- 
mote his recovery, but it was without success. 

Further facts concerning the accident to the claimant are contained 
in the following summary of dence in support of claim for com- 

ensation under the act of May 30, 1 furnished the Hon. A. C. 


INDS by the Department of Labor, as well as letter of the claimant, 
i 1 amy 8 1 and affidavits of his physicians, which are made a part 
0 report. 


Mr. HINDS. Mr. Speaker, this is a very pitiful case, as the 
report shows, and I think it justifies the House in going to the 
limit. I hope the objection will not be made and that the House 
will vote this man this small compensation. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the bill? 

Mr. MANN. I object. 

THOMAS P. DARR. 

The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
16650) for the relief of Thomas P. Darr. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That $918.50, or so much thereof as may be found 
due the claimant, be, and the same is hereby, authorized to be appropri- 
ated out of any money in the Treasury of the United States not other- 
wise appropriated, for the relief of Thomas P. Darr on account of serv- 
ices rendered as 1 carrier from Gooding, Idaho, to Corral, Idaho, 
during the spring and summer of 1907, and the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury is hereby authorized and directed to pay the said amount to Thomas 
P. Darr, as full compensation for services rendered. 


The following committee amendment was read: 


Strike out all after the enacting clause and insert: 

“That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and is hereby, authorized 
and directed to pay, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated, to Thomas P. Darr the sum of $830.37 on account of serv- 
ice rendered as mail carrier from Gooding, Idaho, to Corral, Idaho, 
during the spring and summer of 1907, this amount to be accepted by 
said Thomas P. Darr as full compensation, for service rendered. 


Is there objection to the con- 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
sideration of the bill? 

There was no objection, 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, was read the third time, and passed, 


j LOUIS LANDRAM. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H, R, 
18038) to carry out the findings of the Court of Claims in the 
case of Louis Landram, administrator of William J, Landram, 
deceased. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. f 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

Mr. HELM. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman be good enough 
to tell on what he bases his objection to the bill? i 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I bave read the report very care- 
fully. There are a lot of errors in it—that is, a lot of contra- 
dictions—which I presume the gentleman has not noticed. The 
present claim is for the commissions for the years 1874 to 1879, 
inclusive, which were not included in the suit brought in the 
Court of Claims on account of an oversight on the part of one 
of Mr. Landram’s attorneys. There was good reason for the 
oversight, I think, and it is possible that the House should, on 
proper consideration, pass the bill at some time when it can be 
properly considered, So far as I am concerned I do not think 
the bill ought to be passed at all. I have examined the matter. 

Mr. HELM. Is it not possible the gentleman might be mis- 
taken in that matter? 

Mr. MANN. It is possible, of course. 

Mr. HELM. Let me make a short statement. This collec- 
tor was appointed in 1873 and served as such until 1884. 

Mr. MANN. I have examined all of the facts in the case, as 
shown by the report. I have got it all marked up. 

Mr. HELM. The point is this: That for the period of time 
when this man served as collector he was compensated after 
taking this case to the Court of Claims and from the Court of 
Claims he prosecuted it to the Supreme Court of the United 
States, and the Supreme Court of the United States adjudged it 
a valid, subsisting claim; but on account of an oversight which 
was, in good faith, made on the part of one of the attorneys 
representing the man, he failed to include a portion of the 
fees, all of which are acknowledged to be due by the department, 
and are of the same type and character as he was paid for. If 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann] knows, as a matter of 
fact, that his attorney did not fail to include within the claim 
that was filed before the Court of Claims and was prosecuted 
to the Supreme Court of the United States these fees—if he 
knows that the attorney did not, in good faith, include them— 
then I am perfectly willing to quit. 

If the gentleman knows that to be a fact, well and good; but 
if it is a fact that the attorney by oversight did fail to cover 
the entire time for which he was entitled to be compensated 
for fees which are of the precise character and kind that the 
Supreme Court said were justly due and unpaid, then it seems 
to me that the man having filed the claim in 1885, and having 
prosecuted it until 1902, he should now be entitled to receive 
this. He prosecuted the claim while it dragged its slow course 
through the Court of Claims, and its still slower course through 
the Supreme Court of the United States, and all of us know 
how dreadfully slow and snail-like is the pace that a claim goes 
through in those circumstances; and after being so finely 
ground both by the Court of Claims and by the Supreme Court, 
it does seem to me that the claim comes clean-handed to this 
body, and that the man ought to be compensated. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, let me suggest to my friend 
from Kentucky that what I shall cite is an illustration, ap- 
parently, of the care with which both the court and the attor- 
neys in this case gave consideration to the subject: 

7. That on or about the 18th day of March, 1885, the claimant's de- 
cedent filed his petition in the Court of Claims, No. , for commis- 
F — ghee we mg gen 
ending Ta 30, 1884. 

Now, when the court and the attorneys both figure that it is 
six years from July 1, 1879, to July 1, 1884, I think there is 
need of reconsideration, That is a mathematical error. 

Mr. HELM. But that is simply a mouse track. It is imma- 
terial; it does not cut any figure in the claim at all. 

Mr. MANN. It does not cut any figure in the merits of the 
claim; but when that is repeated by the court several times 
and by the attorneys in the case it shows that no one had ever 
given consideration enough to it to figure out the length of 
time, something that a man ought to know instantly, but 
which apparently they do not yet know. 

Mr. HELM. Was that a mistake of the Supreme Court of 
the United States? 

Mr. MANN. No; the Supreme Court does not make such 
mistakes. 

Mr. HELM. What court made the mistake? 

Mr. MANN. The Court of Claims. 


1915. 
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Mr. HELM. Ought this man to be penalized for a little 


mistake like that. 

Mr. MANN. And also the attorneys for the man who ap- 
peared before the Court of Claims. 

Mr. HELM. Ought he to be penalized for a trivial mouse 
track of a mistake that the attorney made and for which he 
has been paid? He has been paid from 1879 until 1884, and 
the portion of the compensation that he wants is from 1878 to 
1878. 

If there is anything that appeals to the gentleman from IIIi- 
nois, the man to whom this debt is so justly due is in very 
straitened circumstances and has been depending on this claim 
for years. It has been hanging up and shuttlecocked up and 
down in the Senate in different bills and almost in the act of 
being passed. It does seem to me that it is an equitable and 
just-claim, and if the gentleman from Illinois knew the cir- 
cumstances of the case I do not believe that he would insist 
upon objecting to the claim. 

Mr. MANN. This man held office from July 1, 1873, to July 
4, 1885, and was perfectly satisfied to hold the office and take 
the pay. After he was kicked out of office, then he wanted to 
get a great deal more pay, and I have no sympathy with him, as 
far as the equity is concerned. 

Mr. HELM. The man has long since died. 

Mr. MANN. If he is entitled to it legally, he gets it. 

Mr. HELM. The man has long since died, and this is his 
only surviving son. 

Mr. MANN. Then there is less reason for passing it. Cer- 
tainly his son did not earn it. The man was glad to hold the 
job. He is a Republican and was glad to hold the job, like 
many others in Kentucky, and knew what he was getting. 
After he got through holding the job, when Mr. Cleveland came 
in, he struck some bright attorney who told him that he was 
entitled to some more money and went into the Court of Claims 
and got all he could get, barring the statute of limitation. 

Mr. HELM. Oh, no. 

Mr. MANN. Yes; he got what he could get under the law, 
and then having gotten that much he wants us to waive the 
statute of limitation. Now, morally he was not entitled to a 
cent at any time. He knew what he was getting while in office. 
He was satisfied with what he was getting while he was in 
office. He wanted to keep the office and quit because the Demo- 
cratic administration came in and fired him. Now, many a 
man would like to hold office for 12 years—— 

Mr. HELM. I want to beg and plead with the gentleman 
as earnestly as I can because my heart is in it for this man 
who needs it awfully badly 

Mr. MANN. He does not need it half as much as the fellows 
who have to pay it. 

Mr. HELM. This collector was in the same shape as the 
Members of Congress would be who get $7,500 salary, and also 
get stationery and some mileage. If we had overlooked our 
mileage and had died and our heirs would come in and want 
that mileage or that stationery, notwithstanding we had re- 
ceived 87.500 

Mr. MANN. That is a good illustration. 

Mr. HELM. For 18 or 20 years 

Mr. MANN. That is a good illustration. I am entitled to 
mileage under the law from Congress several years ago. The 
law gave me mileage and I never got it, and if sometime some 
of my relatives or heirs should come before Congress and ask 
for that money I hope to God they will be turned down cold. 
I am not asking for it and they are not entitled to it. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. HELM. Does the gentleman object? 

Mr. MANN. I will have to object. 

DOMMICK TAHENY AND JOHN W. MORTIMER. 

The next business in order on the Private Calendar was 
the bill (S. 1058) for the relief of Dommick Taheny and John 
W. Mortimer. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

LYMAN D. DRAKE, JR. 


The next business in order on the Private Calendar was 
the bill (H. R. 15168) for the relief of Lyman D. Drake, jr. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, 
hereby, authorized and directed to ey to Lyman efi gong 
Corpus Christi, Tex., the sum of $10,000, out of any money not other- 
wise appropriated, for personal injuries received while in the employ 
of and working upon the Panama Railroad and in connection with that 
service and in the employ of the Panama Canal Commission as brake- 
man upon the Panama Railroad. 

The committee amendment was read, as follows: 


Page 1, line 5, strike out “ $10,000" and insert “ $1,102.50," 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. This man under the compensation law would 
be entitled to have received $1,042.50. I do not recall how the 
committee reached the $1,102.50. The compensation law would 
have given $1,042.50. 

Mr: GARNER. I do not know myself. 

Mr. MANN. If that is satisfactory to the gentleman, Why 

Mr. GARNER. If the gentleman himself has made the cal- 
culation, that certainly must be correct. 

Mr. MANN. I made the calculation. 

Mr. GARNER. The Clerk of the committee said he got $105 
a month. i 
Mr. MANN. That is right. But he got some of this money. 

Mr. GARNER. Oh, he did? 

Mr. POU. He got over $45. 

Mr. GARNER. I am willing that he should receive what is 
the usual amount under the compensation act. Mr. Chairman, 
I move to strike out the amount 51,102.50“ and insert 
“$1,042.50.” 

Mr. MANN. I have no objection to that. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the 
amendment to the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend the amendment by striking out “ $1,102.50" and Inserting in 
lieu thereof “ $1,042.50." 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment of the gentleman from Texas. r 

The amendment was agreed to, j 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I move to strike out, commencing 
in line 7, after the word “of,” the following language: “and 
working upon the Panama Railroad and in connection with that 
service and in the employ of.” I want to give a correct descrip- 
tion here. 

Mr. GARNER. Very well. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the 
amendment. . 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 1, line 7, after the word “of,” strike out the following lan- 
guage: And working upon the ma Railroad and in connection 
with that service and in the employ of.” 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment offered by the gentleman from Illinois IMr. 
MANN]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I move to strike out the word 
“Panama,” in line 9, and insert the word “Isthmian”; and 
strike out all of the bill after the word“ Commission” and 
insert in lieu thereof “in the capacity of trainman.“ This man 
was a trainman on the Isthmian Canal and not on the Panama 
Railroad. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 1, line 9, strike out the word “ Panama and Insert the word 
“Isthmian”; and strike out after the word Commission“ the words 
“as brakeman upon the Panama Railroad” and insert the words “in 
the capacity of trainman.“ 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment offered by the gentleman from III inois. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the engross- 
ment and third reading of the bill as amended. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, was read the third time, and passed. 


GEORGIA RAILROAD & BANKING CO. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(S. 926) for the relief of the Georgia Railroad & Banking Co. 
The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, ctc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he ts 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any money in the Treas- 
ury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of $4,888.68 to the Georgia 
Railroad & Banking Co., formerly called the Georgia Railroad Co., for 
the balance due it for the tran tion of the United States mails 
under contract prior to May 31, 1861, on routes Nos. 6136, 6143, 
and 6144 G ne said balance having been found due by the Auditor 
for the Fost ce Department and reported to Congress by the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury in Document No. 297, first session, Fifty-ninth 


Congress. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
as I read this report, it is based entirely on the fact that the rec- 
ords of the Confederacy which came into the control of the 
Government showed that this railroad company had received 
the full quota of payment from the Confederacy for services 
that had been performed prior to the outbreak of the Civil War, 
and, further, that those records were rather mutilated and not 
complete. Now, I wish to inquire whether this railroad com- 
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pany itself—because this report does not show anything to that 
effect—has ever made any affidavit showing that they really 
were not paid the full amount, or whether this is a matter that 
is in the hands of some claims attorney. The committee report 
indicates that they are merely acting upon sonie partial Con- 
federate report showing that this railroad company way back in 
the war times received thousands upon thousands of dollars 
for this claim, and this mutilated record shows that they did not 
receive some $4,000, which is proposed to be appropriated in 
this bill. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman will find on page 4 of the report 
the affidavit of a man who claims he was cashier of the Georgia 
Railroad & Banking Co., who states that “the said records 
failed to show that said company ever received from any source 
the balance of $4,880.68 shown to be due the said railroad com- 
pany in said Document No. 92,” and so forth. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Do not those records refer to the records 
of the Confederacy? 

Mr. MANN. Oh, no. Those are the records of the company. 
He testifies that the cashier of the company and the records 
show that that money was never received. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I had read most of the report, but I must 
confess that I had overlooked that paragraph that the gentle- 
man refers to. That answers the question whether there ought 
not to be some proof from the claimants to the effect that they 
had got received the full amount. 

Tho SPEAKER pro tempore, Is there objection? 

Ther> was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the third 
reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 


SOUTHERN TRANSPORTATION CO. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (S. 
5695) for the relief of the Southern Transportation Co. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any money in the Treas- 
ury not otherwise appropriated, to the Southern Transportation Co., of 
Philadelphia, Pa., the sum of $5,556.70, to reimburse the said company 
for the repairs, expenses, and demurrage in connection with the barge 
Antietam, owned by sald company on account of damage to said barge 
Dy oon with U. S. lightship No. 80, which amount hereby appro- 
priated. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the third 
reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 


PAY INSPECTOR F. T. ARMS, UNITED STATES NAVY. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(S. 3525) for the relief of Pay Inspector F. T. Arms, United 
States Navy. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any money in the Treas- 
ury not otherwise appropriated, to F. T. Arms, of the navy yard at 
Portsmouth, N. H., a pay inspector in the United States Navy, the 
sum of $955.20, to reimburse him for payments made as paymaster in 
the Navy, as shown by his official accounts. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 


GEORGE E. LERRIGO. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(S. 3419) admitting to citizenship and fully naturalizing George 
Edward Lerrigo, of the city of Topeka, in the State of Kansas. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That George Edward Lerrigo, the son of an Ameri- 
can citizen, of the elty of Topeka, in Shawnee County, State of Kan 
is hereby admitted and declared to be a citizen of the United States o 
America, and is fully naturalized as such citizen for all purposes from 
and after the taking effect of this act. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 
Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I move to strike out the last word. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Illinois 
moves to strike out the last word. 

Mr. MANN. This is a special bill to grant a man citizenship. 
I think it is a meritorious case. I had some consideration of 
this bill last winter, or at some other time since this Congress 
met—winters and summers have run together, you know. I 
also had another case a good deal like it, and I took them up 


The question is on the third 


with some members of the Committee on Immigration and Natu- 
ralization and asked them if that committee was willing to re- 
port any of these bills at all. 

They had passed one once before—a very peculiar case. The 
members of the committee told me that they would not favorably 
report this bill. It was a House bill then, I think, and they said 
they would not report the other bills which some of my con- 
stituents wanted reported. I see they have now reported the 
Senate bill. I have no objection to it, though I wish they had 
not put me in the embarrassing position of telling certain people 
that after investigation I was informed that the committee 
would not report any bill like that. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Does not the gentleman believe this is an 
earnest of their intention to give consideration in the near fu- 
ture to the bills in which the gentleman is interested? 

Mr. MANN. Oh, no. I have forgotten what the bill was. I 
never introduced any bill, in fact. 

Mr. MOORE. Mr. Speaker, I do not recall any bill coming 
from the gentleman from Illinois which was referred to the 
Committee on Immigration. 

Mr. MANN. I did not introduce the bill. If I used the word 
“bill,” I was mistaken. It was a case. I laid the papers be- 
fore certain members of the Committee on Immigration, and 
had an investigation made of the matter. 

Mr. MOORE. I will say to the gentleman that there was 
a great deal of doubt in the committee about reporting any of 
these bills. 

Mr. MANN. I have no inclination to criticize the committee. 

Mr. MOORE. I simply rose to say that I did not recall any 
bill of the kind introduced by the gentleman from Illinois, 

Mr. MANN. I did not introduce any bill. 

The bill was ordered to a third reading, and was accordingly 
read the third time, and passed. 


JOHN CALVIN LEONARD. 


The next business in order on the Private Calendar was the 
bill (H. R. 18174) to transfer Capt. John Calvin Leonard from 
the retired to the active list of the United States Navy. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois objects. 


S. W. LANGHORNE ET AL, 


The next business in order on the Private Calendar was the 
bill (S. 2334) for the relief of S. W. Langhorne and the legal rep- 
resentatives of H. S. Howell. 

The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay to S. W. Langhorne and the 
legal representatives of H. S. Howell, of Helena, Mont., out of soy 
money in the Trensury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of $1,568, 
and said amount of $1,568 is hereby appropriated out of any money in 
the Treasury not otherwise appropriated. being the amount paid by 
them for rent of the building used by the United States for a land office 
at Helena, Mont., from November. 1885, up to and including June, 
1900, a period of 56 months, at 828 per month. 

With the following committee amendment: 

Page 2, lines 1 and 2, strike out the words “ nineteen hundred“ and 
insert in lieu thereof the words “eighteen hundred and ninety.” 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to a third reading, and was 
accordingly read the third time, and passed. 


STEAMER “ GENERAL GARRETSON.” 


The next business in order on the Private Calendar was the 
bill (H. R. 21126) to authorize the change of name of the 
steamer General Garretson to S. H. Robbins, 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Commissioner of Navigation is hereby 
authorized and directed, upon application of the owner, the Wilson 
Transit Co., of Mentor, Ohio, to change the name of the steamer General 
Garretson, official No. 203974, to the S. H. Robbins. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
and was accordingly read the third time, and passed. 


A. W. SUDDUTH. 


The next business in order on the Private Calendar was the 
bill (H. R. 12075) to correct the military record of A. W. 
Sudduth. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of War be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and directed to remove the charge of desertion standing 
against the name of A. W. Sudduth, late of Company K. First Regiment 

issouri Volunteer Artillery, and to issue to him an honorable discharge 
from said service, 
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With the following committee amendment: 


Strike out all after the enacting clause and insert the following: 
“That in the ration of the pension laws and laws governing 
the National — for Disabled Volunteer Soldiers, or any bran 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 88 

There was no objection. 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as anfended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, and was accordingly read the third time, and passed, 


DANIEL JORDAN. 


The next business in order on the Private Calendar was the 
bill (H. R. 18884) for the relief of Daniel Jordan. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That in the administration of the pension laws 
Daniel Jordan shall hereafter be held and considered to have been in 
the military service of the United States as a private in a 

Eighth Regiment Pennsylvania Reserve ers and Battery Waren 
Heg nt United States Infantry, from April 23, 1861, to July 20, 1865, 
to baye | been honorably discharged — such on the latter date. 

With the following committee amendment: 

Page 2, line 1, after the word “ date,” insert: 

“ Provided, That no back pay. back pasio or oe emolument or 
allowance shall accrue prior r be b the passage of this act. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, and was accordingly read the third time, and passed. 

ALFRED s. LEWIS. 


The next business in order on the Private Calendar was the 
bill (S. 1377) for the relief of Alfred S. Lewis. 

The bill was read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That in the administration of the ee laws 
and the laws ‘verning the National Home for Disabied 
diers, or any Tock thereof, Alfred 8. an shall hereaf 
and considered to have been honorabl from 
service of the United States as a first Kootenai of Company Ha . — 
teenth Regiment Kentucky Volunteer Infantry: Provided, That 
sion shall accrue prior to the passage of this act. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no. objection. 

The bill was ordered to a third reading, and was accordingly 
read the third time, and passed. 


CHARLES A. SPOTTS. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (S. 
5002) for the relief of Charles A. Spotts. 
The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the homestead en ein Charles A. Spotts on 
Farm Unit L, or the northeast quarter of thwest quarter of 
section No. 2, in Hebel No. 20, north of range SNo. 21, west of the 

, made under the act of April 23, 1904 
303} as amended by the act of May 29, 1968 (35 
48). is hereby validated, subject to future compliance 


the military 


with the la 5 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the con- 
sideration of the bill? 
There was no objection. 
The bill was ordered to be read the third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 
JOHN A. RYAN. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill axes R. 
15666) for the relief of John A. Ryan. 
The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
uss aut otherwise appropiate, E Saka A E permanen 
ury not otherwise approp: 0 yan, 
disabled while 2 — in the employment of the United States Govern- 
ment at 6180 5 a post of office, in the State of Pennsylvania, the 
sum o 


With the following committee amendment: 


pee duti: 
hilada phia, Pa, in July, 1912.” 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Reserving the right to object, I would like 
to inquire of the chairman of the committee, what is the com- 
mittee’s policy in regard to reimbursement for an injury where 
the employee is negligent? It appears in this case, from the 
meager report from the Post Office Department, that the injury 
was partly due to the claimant’s own negligence. The First 
Assistant Postmaster General, in his letter, refers to a provision 
that we adopted last year in the Post Office appropriation bill, 


but he leaves off of his citation that provision of the law which 
states that no compensation shall be paid where the employee is 
negligent. What is the policy of the committee in regard to 
reimbursing people if injured through their own negligence? 

Mr. POU. The custom of the committee heretofore has been 
to examine into that matter, and if the injury was brought about 
by the negligent act of the employee to turn down the proposition 
for compensation. In other words, we have tried as near as we 
could to pursue the policy that a public-service corporation 
would be liable under like circumstances, and we do not think 
the Government ought to hide behind any technical” defense. 
Whether we have succeeded or not, I do not know. $ 

Mr. STAFFORD. The gentleman knows that in many org 
men’s compensation acts passed in the States they compensate 
for injuries that have been received or have arisen through the 
negligence of the employees. I did not know whether it was 
the intention of the committee to go as far as that or not. 

Mr. POU. We have resolved the doubt against the Govern- 
ment where it appears that the employee himself was not guilty, 
of gross negligence. In other words, if it was a pure accident’ 
and was not brought upon the employee by his own gross negli- | 
gence, the committee does not think the Government ought to 
exclude a man from the provisions of the compensation act. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I quite agree with the attitude of the com- 
mittee in not depriving the man of the compensation. 

Mr. MOORE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. POU. Yes. 

Mr. MOORE. I had an extremely pathetic letter from this 
man to-day, indicating that his injury is permanent. His salary,! 
is only $600 a year. The report from the department indicates 
that the injury was partly due to Mr. Ryan’s own negligence, 
but he was in the discharge of his duty as a clerk. The man is 
permanently injured, and the amount allowed him is an 
extremely small amount. I do not see anything here to indicate 
what the negligence was. 

Mr. STAFFORD. There is nothing in the report. 

Mr. MOORE. The letter from the Assistant Postmaster does 
not show it. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Does the letter from the claimant indicate 
what the negligence consisted of? 

Mr. MOORE. Yes; I have not the letter with me; I did not 
know the case was coming up. The statement in the letter 
was one of distress, loss due to sickness and pain resulting 
from the accident, all of which indicated that he was perma- 
nently injured. Now, you allow him $190 for an injury, 
of that kind, which is a very small amount. I do not want to 
run counter to the policy of the committee, but it seems to me 
that there is little to show that the man was negligent, and it 
does show that he was permanently injured. 

Mr. MANN. I understand that the man is at work now for 
the Government and draws full pay. 

Mr. MOORE. I do not know about that. 

Mr. MANN. He was paid for all the time he was absent. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I wish to direct the attention of the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania to the report from the Assistant Post- 
master General, who says that at the time of the accident he 
was receiving a salary of $600, and as a result of the disability, 
incurred was absent for 114} days, without pay, from July 1L 

The natural inference is that thereafter he was able to resume 
work. 

Mr. MOORE. That is what he is being paid for—the absent 
time. i 

Mr. MANN. That is all. 

Mr. MOORE. If that ig the polley of the committee, I will 
not object. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? [After a 
pause.] The Chair hears none. The question is on agreeing to 
the committee amendments. 

The committee amendments were agreed to. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I move to strike out the first word. 
The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Moore] just said that if 
it was the policy of the committee to do so-and-so he would not 
object. I do not know how we can always ascertain what is 
the policy of the committee. I am speaking now not very. 
seriously, and I hope gentlemen will not get very excited about 
it. The other day the Committee on Claims reported on a bill 
which was introduced to cover an injury where the injury was 
not the negligence of the employee, and they reported it ad- 
versely upon the ground that they would not report favorably, 
any bill for injuries to post-office employees that were not coy- 
i by the general law, and, of course, they would not report 

ose. 

They reported a letter from the Postmaster General stating 
that the Post Office Department, in view of the fact that Con- 
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gress had to pass a general law on the subject, was opposed to 
the passage of any private bills for compensation to any em- 
ployees in the Post Office Department, whether the injuries 
occurred prior to the passage of the general law or not. That 
action was taken by the committee, based on the letter of 
the Postmaster General, on one day. The next day the com- 
mittee had before it the report of the First Assistant Postmas- 
ter General recommending the passage of a bill, and the com- 
mittee reported that favorably. I do not know how my friend 
from Pennsylvania will-learn the policy of the committee or 
the policy of the Post Office Department. One day the com- 
mittee accepts the recommendation of the Postmaster General 
that no private bills be passed relating to employees of the 
Post Office Department and the next day the committee ac- 
cepts the recommendation of the First Assistant Postmaster 
General that a special bill be passed. I hope my friend will 
not take this as being at all offensive, because it is not. I 
think it is a joke. 

Mr. POU. Mr. Speaker, I have so repeatedly stated here 
that, so far as I knew, the committee could not be governed by 
any fixed policy that it seems almost superfluous to again 
repeat it. 7 

Mr. MANN. It is superfluous to repeat it; but in view of the 
fact that the committee just reported a bill adversely and laid 
it on the table, I thought it worth while repeating it. 

Mr. POU. That is very true. It is not worth while to re- 
peat it. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann] can take 
isolated cases that any committee of the House having so many 
bills as the Committee on Claims has and point out apparent 
inconsistencies. If the committee is going to undertake to act 
on these cases at all, there is but one rule that I know of that 
can govern its action properly, and that is to constitute itself 
a forum, a jury, and try to do justice in every particular case. 
That is what the committee has done. We have not taken any 
orders from the Postmaster General or from the Assistant Post- 
master General. I would like to say to the gentleman from 
Illinois that the influence of a member of his party on the sub- 
committees of the Committee on Claims goes just as far as the 
word or influence of any gentleman on this side. 

Mr. MANN. I can not see what that has to do with it. 

Mr. POU. I want to say this: We take up these questions 
without regard. The question in the consideration of the mat- 
ters is what gentleman on the committee is willing to do the 
work of investigation. I have no doubt that we have made mis- 
takes. I have no doubt that we have involved ourselves in 
apparent inconsistencies, but we try to do right as far as we 
ean, and that is all I have to say in respect to any of these 
criticisms. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I must confess it is rather incon- 
veivable to me just how it is possible for the committee one 
day to adopt one policy as a committee policy and the next 
day to adopt a directly opposite policy. I think the Committee 
on Claims has reported adversely, to lay upon the table, one 
bill in this Congress. There may have been some others, though 
I do not recall them. That bill was reported the other day, and 
I intended to bring it up here, but have not done so. 

Mr. POU. Ob, there have been at least half a dozen, I 
would say to the gentleman. 

Mr. MANN. Possibly. I do not recall them. Certainly 
there has been but one at this session of Congress. I take it 
that the committee acts on these bills—that it is not just some 
member of the committee—though perhaps that may be a violent 
presumption on my part. But here the committee reported that 
a bill be laid on the table because the Postmaster General was 
opposed to any of these special bills in the Post Office De- 
partment. 

That action was taken one day. Now, if a court would 
do that—try a case one day because of the general policy an- 
nounced, and the next day should have another case and should 
decide it the other way—we would think the court was care- 
less, although I think that has been done even by a court. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The pro forma amendment will 
be considered as withdrawn. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 


JOSEPH A. JENNINGS. 


The next business in order on the Private Calendar was the 
bill (H. R. 19325) for the relief of Joseph A. Jennings. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I object. 


JOHN BURROWS. 


The next business in order on the Private Calendar was the 
bill (H. R. 17122) for the relief of John Burrows. 


The Clerk read as follows: f 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay to John Burrows, of New 
Orleans, La., out of any funds in the ury of the United States 
not otherwise appropria ed, the sum of $6,000, to compensate him for 
injuries received while in the employ of the Government on the 
Panama Canal. 

The committee amendment was read, as follows: 


Line 6, strike out “ $6,000" and insert “ $1,433.33.” 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? [After a 
pause.] The Chair hears none. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, was read the third time, and passed. 


CHARLOTTE M. JOHNSTON. 


The next business in order on the Private Calendar was the 
bill (H. R. 20800) for the relief of Charlotte M. Johnston, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any moneys in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of $2,000 to Charlotte 
M. Johnston, mother of Frank Volney Johnston, postmaster at Tecate, 
Cal., border line of Mexico, who was killed in the discharge of his duty. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? [After a 
pause.] The Chair hears none. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. ' 


AMERICAN TOWING & LIGHTERING CO. 


The next business in order on the Private Calendar was the 
bill (H. R. 17174) to pay the claim of the American Towing & 
Lightering Co. for damages to its tug Buccaneer. 

The Clerk read as follows: . 
Be it enacted, etc., That the Secreta f the T. be, and is hereb 
authorized and directed to pay, oat 0 any oe in the 7 
otherwise A the sum of $275 to the American Towing & 
Lightering Co., owner of the tug Buccaneer, in full compensation for 
its claim for damages sustained by said tug being fouled by the United 
States revenue launch psy while said Buccaneer was made fast to its 

wharf in the harbor of Baltimore city. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection. [After a 
pause.] The Chair hears none. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 


COL. RICHARD H. WILSON. 


The next business in order on the Private Calendar was the 
bill (H. R. 16896) for the relief of Col. Richard H. Wilson, 
United States Army. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the accounting officers of the Treasury are 
hereby authorized and directed to credit to the accounts of Capt. Charles 

Castle, paymaster, the sum of $7,181.64, and that Col. Richard II. 
Wilson, Fourteenth Infantry, United States Arm: , be, and he is hereby, 
exonerated from all responsibility for the loss ot the said sum at Fort 
William Henry Harrison, Mont., on or about May 16, 1912. > 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? [After a 
pause.] The Chair hears none. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. BRYAN. I hope the Recorp will show that Mr. HUM- 
PHREY, Mr. La FOLLETTE, and myself are here and very earnest 
in our support of this bill, and I am particularly interested in 
the next bill. 

W. F. CRAWFORD. 


The next business in order on the Private Calendar was the 
bill (H. R. 21077) for the relief of W. F. Crawford. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he 
is hereby, authorized and directed to PAY, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to W. F. Crawford of Bremerton, 
Wash., who was injured November 17, 1906, at the navy yard, Puget 
Sound, while at work on board the battleship Wisconsin, by falling to 
the berth deck of said battleship, the sum of $1,017.25 for the relief 
of the said W. F. Crawford. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, this 
man would be entitled under the compensation law, if that 
covered it, to $330.88. Is the gentleman in charge of the bill 
willing to accept that amount? 

Mr. BRYAN. Is the gentleman going to leave the 88 cents on? 

Mr. MANN. Every cent that should go to the man I should 
like to give. i 

Mr. BRYAN. Of course we will be glad to accept the $330 
rather than have the bill objected to. 

Mr. MANN. I will have to object to it unless it is reduced 
to that amount. 

Mr. BRYAN. I will accept the amendment. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Will the gentleman state the 
amendment? 
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Mr. POU. The committee will accept the amendment. 
Mr. BRYAN. That is what I meant. 


Mr. POU. 
placed in. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? [After a 
pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I move to strike out, in line 10, 
“ $1,017.25” and insert in lieu thereof “ $330.88.” 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 1, line 10, strike out “ $1,017.25” and insert " $330.88." 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, was read the third time, and passed. 


ARTHUR W. FOWLER. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
18197) for the relief of Arthur W. Fowler. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, ete., That the sum of $10,000 be, and the same is hereby, 
appropriated, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appro- 
priated, . to be paid to Arthur W. Fowler, or to his executors or 
administrators, In full satisfaction of his claim against the United 
States for damages for the loss of his means of livelihood resulting 
from serious physical injuries received by him while employed as an 
electrician’s helper in the United States Department of Agriculture, at 
Washington City, in the District of Columbia, and for physical and 
mental suffering, as well as all other damages occasioned by an acci- 
dent on October 8, 1908, while employed in said department, occasioned 
by the breaking of the limb of a tree upon which he was standin 
in the line of his duty, by reason of which he has been incapacitat 
for work at his trade as a telephone cable splicer, and said injuries 
being caused without any negligence on the part of the said Arthur W. 
Fowler; said money to be paid under the direction of the Secretary of 
Agriculture. 

With a committee amendment as follows: 

Amend, page 1, line 3, by striking out “ $10,000,” and inserting in 
lieu thereof “ $1,000." 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to 
the committee amendment. 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the en- 
grossment and third reading of the bill as amended. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, was read the third time, and passed. 


FRANK H. WALKER AND FRANK k. SMITH. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the resolution 
(H. Res. 720) for the relief of Frank H. Walker and Frank E. 
Smith. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as follows: 

IH. Res. 720.] 

Resolved, That the bill H. R. 19399, for the relief of Frank H. 
Walker and Frank E. Smith, with the accompanying papers, be, and 
the same is hereby, referred to the Court of Claims for the findings 
of facts and conclusions of law. - 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to 
the resolution. - 

The resolution was agreed to. 


JOE DAVIS. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 13709) for the relief of Joe Davis. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows : 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any money in the Treas- 
ay not otherwise appropriated, to Joe Davis the sum of $1,500, in 
full compensation for injuries received by him on September 8, 1910, 
while in the performance of his duties as a powder man and en ged 
in sar iy 4 in connection with the construction of the Celilo Canal, 
Columbia River improvement, in Wasco County, Oreg. 

With a committee amendment. i 

Mr, MANN. Mr. Speaker, I am going to object. 

Mr. SINNOTT. I hope the gentleman will withhold his ob- 
jection until I can make a statement. 

Mr. MANN. I will withhold it. 

Mr. SINNOTT. Mr. Speaker, this is a bill that has received 
careful attention from the committee, but by some inadvertence 
of the printer there was omitted an affidayit from the injured 
person of date March 2, 1914. 

I know that the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann] has 
announced his intention to object to all bills of this kind where 
the person injured has had the benefit of the compensation act, 
but I sincerely trust that the gentleman from Illinois will 
change his attitude, particularly in regard to this bill. I be- 
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I understand the position the gentleman is 


Is there objection? 


lieve this is a most exceptional, meritorious, and deserving case. 
This is the case of a poor, ignorant, illiterate Slavonian, who 
was ordered by a foreman, at the risk of losing his job, to 
charge a hole for blasting. The hole was hot, and when the 
powder was put in it exploded. It tore off the man’s arm, 
destroyed his eye, crushed in his skull, and he is practically 
helpless. He is dependent now upon the charity of his friends. 
The allowance of the committee is small, even niggardly, and 
I do not think that this great Government should be placed in 
this indifferent, heartless, and callous attitude toward human 
suffering and mutilation. The blood of the workingman and 
his limbs are a part of the cost of production, and they ought 
to be paid for, and this man should not be thrown upon the 
charity of the world, crippled and maimed by the carelessness 
and the negligence of this Government. 

I sincerely trust that the gentleman from Illinois will with- 
hold his objection and not object to this bill, but let us con- 
sider it. J 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I told the gentleman, both publicly 
and privately, that I was going to object to this bill, and I 
told him the reason why. The man has been paid compensation 
under the general law. The gentleman makes a very pretty 
speech for a jury, but not for statesmen. I object. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Illinois 
objects, 

Mr. SINNOTT. Just a moment, Mr. Speaker. I want to call 
the attention of the gentleman from Illinois to this feature of 
the case: This man was paid under the compensation act the 
miserly and inadequate sum of $720; of this sum he was com- 
pelled to pay out $285 for hospital fees and medical attendance. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will read. 

PETER M’KAY. 

The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (S. 
2589) for the relief of Peter McKay. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any money in the Treas- 
ury not otherwise a propriated, to Peter McKay, or his legal representa- 
tives, the sum of $2,500 as full compensation for 1 injuries 
received by the said McKay on the 5th day of May, 1904, at Fort 
Worden, in the State of Washington, by being struck with a large piece 
of log hurled by the explosion of an excessive blast of powder dis- 
charged without warning by employees of the United States Govern- 
ment engaged In clearing lands at said Fort Worden under the direc- 
tion and control of the United States Government. 

With a committee amendment, as follows: 

1 41.800 page 1, line 6, by striking out “$2,500” and Inserting 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. Reserving the right to object, my friend from 
Washington [Mr. Humpurey]—and he is one of the dearest 
friends I have—has besought me in every way possible, trying 
to reach both my reason and my heart. Well, he reaches my 
heart, but the reason is all against him, both on this bill and 
the next one. Now, of course, I will reserve an objection, but 
that will probably prevent somebody else having a bill passed 
that ought to be passed. I am going to object to this. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Will the gentleman with- 
hold his objection one minute? 

Mr. MANN. Yes. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. 
claim of Peter McKay. It has been before Congress for sey- 
eral years. I happen to know Mr. McKay well, and he has 
come to me personally many times about it. Of course it 
comes under the rule the gentleman from Illinois has laid down, 
and he is going to object. I ask to extend my remarks by 
printing the first portion of the report. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Washing- 
ton asks to extend his remarks, Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. I object. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. 
ject to my extending my remarks? 

Mr. MANN. Oh, no. I do not object to the gentleman ex- 
tending his remarks. I beg the pardon of the Chair. 

Mr. BRYAN. I am glad the gentleman withdraws that ob- 
jection, because we all think this is a meritorious claim. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the con- 
sideration of the bill? 

Mr. MANN. I object. 

The report referred to by Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington is 
as follows: 

The Committee on Claims, to whom was referred the bill (S. 2589) 
for the relief of Peter McKay, having considered the same, report 
oon Pit a recommendation that it do pass with the following 


In line 6 strike out the figures 2,500“ and substitute in lieu thereof 
the figures 1,500.” 


Mr. Speaker, this is the 


Does the gentleman ob- 
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pi 
A bill for the relief of this man passed 
tieth and Sixty-first Congresses. 

[Senate Report No. 871, Sixty-third Congress, third session.] 
The Committee on Claims, ha had under consideration the bill 
(S. 2589) for the relief of Peter McKay, reports the same back to the 
Senate with the recommendation that it do amended as follows: 

“In line 6 strike out ‘5,000' and insert lieu thereof ‘ $2,500.’ 

“This claim has been before the Committee on Claims on two 
revious occasions. A similar bill was favorably reported and passed 
y the Senate during the Sixtieth Congress and during the 
Sixty-first Congress. n March 27, 1908, this committee, in favorably 
reporting to the Senate a similar pill for the relief of Mr. McKay, said: 

The Committee on Clai having had under consideration the bill 
(S. 2743) for the relief of Peter M y, report the same back to the 
Senate with the recommendation that it (with an amendment strik- 
ing out the words “four thousand dollars” in the sixth line and in- 
— . 75 in lieu thereof two thousand four hundred dollars”) do 

0 


pass, for reasons us follows: 
„Peter McKay, a resident of the city of Seattle, Wash., is the 
four daughters largely de- 


hend of a family consisting of a wife an 
pendent upon him for support. 
- “*On 5th of May, 1904, he was at work for the United States 
Government in the War De ent, at Fort Worden, Wash., as a car- 
nter, engaged in building a searchlight cover. No one except a man 
y the name of Howard was working with McKay. At the close of the 
day McKay and Howard quit work and at was their custom, 
for what is known as the bunk house. hile they were walking along 
the road engaged in conversation they were in a position to hear any 
alarm or warning. In order to reach the bunk house they were com- 
pelled to pass a place where the Government force were engaged in 
clearing for the purpose of making an excavation for the embrasures 
of 10-inch guns. As they ed a turn in the road immediately before 
8 the place where clearing was being done 0 heard some 
one yell, and immediately thereafter a blast exploded. pon hearing 
the yell the ‘ort to reach a place of safety, but the timber 
and earth h the air by reason of the explosion, and while 
McKay was crouched ind a stump to save himself a large log which 
had been thrown into the air by the explosion fell upon his leg and 
broke it, and it became 5 to amputate it. 

„No warning was given M y that an explosion was to take place. 
He was walking along a road that he was accustomed to walk to put 
his tools away. He was not a fellow servant of the men engaged in 
making the excavation. By their failure to give him notice of the 
intended blasting, the other employees of the Government were guilty 
of gross negligence ; therefore he sustained his injury as a result of the 

U 


made an 


negligence of the employees of the Government. Had McKay been em- 
ployed by an individual or a company he could have maintained an 
—— against his emplo upon the same state of facts.” 

“In addition to the oreo Wye yg on file discloses that Mr. 
McKay is a tem te man of lustrious habits, but because of the 
aforesaid injury has been unable to perform, with any degree of satis- 
faction to an employer, manual labor—the only employment for which 
he is by education fitted. That at the time of the accident h 
sessed a home and a reasonable amount of other property, but because 
of his 1 to work and earn a living for himself and those de- 
pendent upon him, he has been compelled to part with all his property, 
and at the age of 65 years, with a wife 64 years of age and feeble in 
health dependent upon him, is reduced to ge and faces the neces- 
sity of seeking aid from the local authorities. Clearly, justice in this 
instance has been too long delayed.” 


SIMON M. PRESTON. 


The next business in order on the Private Calendar was the 
bill (S. 691) for the relief of Simon M. Preston. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. I object. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. 
hold his objection a moment? 

Mr. MANN. Yes. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. This is the case of a gen- 
tleman who is now 93 years old, and it seems to me the claim 
ought to be allowed; but I have reasoned with my friend from 
Illinois [Mr. Maxx] as best I could, and he is obdurate. In 
order to show the interest and the belief that the Washington 
delegation have in this claim, I wish to state that my dis- 
tinguished colleagues, Mr. LA Fotterrr, Mr. Bryan, and myself 
haye stayed here now, until toward the hour of midnight, in 
the hope that the gentleman from Illinois might relent at the 
last moment and let this very meritorious claim pass. I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks by inserting the first 
part of the report. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Washing- 
ton asks unanimous consent to extend his remarks. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

The report referred to is as follows: 


The Committee on Claims, to whom was referred the bill (S. 691) 
for the relief of Simon M. Preston, having considered the same, report 
thereon with a recommendation that it do pass. 

Senate Report No. 1319, Sixty-second Congress, third session, — — 
of letters written by the claimant to Hon. Samuel H. Piles, United 
States Senator, also a letter written by Horace Preston to Hon. John 
M. Gearin, United States Senator, and copies of the correspondence be- 
tween Collector Preston and the Commissioner of Internal Revenue at 
the time of the defalcation, are appended hereto as a part of this report. 

[Senate Report No. 1319, Sixty-second Congress, third session.] 

“The Committee on Cla to which was referred the bill (S. 4957) 
for the relief of Simon M. on, late collector of inte revenue 
for the district of raat reports as follows: 

“That it appears that Simon M. Preston was collector of internal 
revenue and also stamp agent for the first collection district of Mis- 


Will the gentleman with- 


sissippi from June 1, 1869, to May 22, 1873; that it was necessary for 
him to have deputy collectors; that one D. 6. Kearns, who was highly 
recommended, was appointed deputy collector and entered A 


time 
duties ; that said Kearns continued to act as deputy N tho 
Ist of March, 1871, when it was discovered that he, the said Kearns, 
had embezzled moneys collected by him for the United States and was 
a defaulter for the sum of $6,400, for which amount said collector, 
Simon M. Preston, was bound to the Government and for which he stood 
debtor to the Government in his account; that the said collector caused 
the said Kearns to be indicted and convicted and fined $5,836.38, which 
was the amount of his unpaid defalcations, and sentenced to be im- 
ponies for 12 months; that the said Kearns was soon after pardoned 
y the President of the United States and relieved from said fine and 
imprisonment; that the said Kearns and the said sureties were irre- 
sponsible, and there was no means of getting the amount embezzled 
by him; that the pardon and release of said Kearns removed all chunces 
of compelling restoration from him, and the said collector, Simon M. 
Preston, was obliged to make good to the Government the defalcation 
of said Kearns, whereby t 1 tice was done him. 

“It further appears that said collector, Simon M. Preston, was a 
stranger in Mississippi when he was appointed collector there and did 
not know and was unable to find out the cial responsibilities. of 
said Kearns's bondsmen. These bondsmen were all men of apparently 
good reputation and prominent in the citizenship of Mississipp' 

“Tt also appears that as a result of the suit brought by said Preston 
against the sureties of said Kearns there could not be recovered the 
amount of said defaleations, the balance being the amount clalmed in 
this bill, viz, $5,836.38. 

“It further appears that the statute under which sald Kearns was 
tried and convicted provided that in case of conviction the defendant 
should not only be imprisoned, but he should be fined the amount of his 
defalcation. e was convicted and fined according to statute and sent 
to prison; but soon thereafter Gov. Ames, an ambitious statesman of 
Mississippi, listened to the requests of the influential friends of Kearns 
and u upon President Grant the pardon of Kearns. It seems quite 
clear t President Grant consented to do this with the understanding 
and upon the consideration that the amount of Kearns's defaleation 
should be made good. The President was informed that this had been 
done, and there seems to be no doubt but that the President believed 
that Kearns and his friends had repaid the amount stolen, whereas the 
fact is that Preston himself had paid the money to the Government. 
The claimant, Preston, protested against the pardon of Kearns until 
the latter repaid to Preston the amount of money that he, Preston, had 
paid to the Government on account of the wrongdoing of Kearns. 
appears that certain influential friends of Kearns were at the time of 

e 8 making arrangements to refund to Preston the amount he 
had n obl to pay for his defaulting deputy, but the hasty pardon 
by the President prevented the consummation of this, 

“We do not belleve that Mr. Preston has any legal claim against the 
Government, but we do believe that he has an equitable claim due to the 
fact that by the action of the President in graning a pardon the claim- 
ant was denied the right which the statute evidently contemplated when 
it required as a part of the penalty the imposition of a fine equal to the 
amount of the defalcation. 

“We therefore report the bill with the recommendation that it do 
pass.“ 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
sideration of the bill? 


Mr. MANN. I object. 
TERESA GIROLAMI. 


The next business in order on the Private Calendar was the 
bill (S. 3925) for the relief of Teresa Girolami. 
The bill was read, as follows: 
Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any moneys in the 
ry not otherwise appropriated, the sum of 51,200 to Teresa 
Girolami, widow of Ettore Girolami, late an engineer in the United 
2 75 Immigration Service, who lost his life in the discharge of his 
uty. 
The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 
There was no objection. 
The bill was ordered to a third reading, and was accordingly 


read the third time, and passed. 
AUSTIN d. TAINTER. 


The next business in order on the Private Calendar was the 
bill (H. R. 17964) for the relief of Austin G. Tainter. 
The Clerk read the title of the bill. 
Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I object. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Illinois 
objects. 
REMAINS OF THE LATE ROBERT CALDWELL CULBERTSON. 


The next business in order on the Private Calendar was the 
bill (H. R. 20702) authorizing the health officer of the District 
of Columbia to issue a permit for the removal of the remains 
of the late Robert A. Culbertson from Woodlawn Cemetery, 
District of Columbia, to Rocky- Spring Cemetery, Chambers- 
burg, Pa. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, eto., That the health officer of the District of Columbia 

and he is hereby, authorized to issue a permit for the removal of 
the remains of the late Robert A. Culberson Woodlawn Cemetery, 
District of Columbia, to Rocky Spring Cemetery, Chambersburg, Pa, 

With the following committee amendment: 

Line 5, strike out A. Culberson” and insert Caldwell Culbertson.” 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I have no objection to the bill. 
I am just wondering why it is necessary to pass it. 


Is there objection to the con- 
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Mr. MANN. There is no law which authorizes the issuing of 
this permit. We have passed several of these bills at this ses- 
sion of Congress, usually on District day. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no cbjection. 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, and was accordingly read the third time, and 
passed. 

By unanimous consent, the title was amended to read: “A 
bill authorizing the health officer of the District of Columbia to 
issue a permit for the removal of the remains of the late Robert 
Caldwell Culbertson from Woodlawn Cemetery, District of Co- 
lumbia, to Rocky Spring Cemetery, Chambersburg, Pa.” 


AMATO CASTELLANO AND OTHERS, 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
16777) for the relief of Amato Castellano, Libero Baranello, and 
Michele Baranello. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed, out of any money in the United States 
Treasury not otherwise appropriate to pay to Amato Castellano, 
Libero ranello, and Michele Baranello, all of Brooklyn, N. Y., the 
sum of $2,033.30, being the amount heretofore paid into the Treasury 
of the United States in settlement of their certain bail bond in the 
case of United States against Carmana Lobosco, convicted in the 
United States Circuit Court for the Eastern District of New York, and 
thereafter, while a fugitive from justice, rearrested through the efforts 
of said sureties, 

With the following committee amendment: 

In line 7 strike out the figures “ $2,033.30” and insert in lieu thereof 

e figures “ $2,000.” 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, was read the third time, and passed. 


WILLIAM HENSLEY. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
13421) for the relief of William Hensley. 

The Clerk read the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. I object. 


MRS. JOSEPH CAMERON, 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
15934) for the relief of Mrs. Joseph Cameron. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Froid be, and he Is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay to Mrs. Joseph Cameron, widow 
of Joseph Cameron, the sum of $2,500, for r and personal in- 
uries sustained by said Joseph Cameron while in the employ of the 

nited States Government near Minnehaha Falls, Mississippi River, in 
the State of Minnesota, and while he was working on Government Dam 
No. 1, on August 9, 1907. 


The following committee amendment was read: 


In line 5, strike out the figures 52,500“ and substitute in lieu 
thereof the figures “ $242,” 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 


FRANK HENRY ROGERS. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
20439) for the relief of the heirs of the late Frank Henry 
Rogers. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Resolved, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any money in the Treas- 
ury not otherwise appropriated, to the heirs of the late Frank Henry 
Rogers, who died from injuries received in the performance of his 
duties as an assistant superintendent of construction under the Super- 
vising Architect of the Treasury, while engaged in inspection work on 
the Federal building at Bellaire, Ohio, the sum of $5,000. > 


With the following committee amendment : 


In line 10, strike out the figures “ $5,000,” and insert in lieu thereof 
the figures “ $2,500.” 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. Reserving the right to object, if the gentleman 
will agree to change that amount to $2,190, which is a year’s 
salary, I will not object. 

Mr. POU. We will accept that. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk calls attention to 
the fact that there is an error in the enacting clause. 

Mr. POU. I move to strike out the word “ Resolved,” and 
insert in lieu thereof the words “ Be it enacted.” 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the 
amendment, 


( H. R. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 


Strike out the word “ Resolved,” in line 1, and insert the words “ Be 
it enacted.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I move to amend the committee 
amendment by changing the figures $2,500” to “$2,190.” 

The Clerk read as follows: : 


Amend the committee amendment by striking out “$2,500,” and 
inserting ‘ $2,190.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The committee amendment as amended was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 


NABOR AND VICTORIA LEON, 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
7043) for the relief of Nabor and Victoria Leon. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, eto., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropria, the sum of $780, and said sum of 
$780 is hereby appropriated, to be d in such portions and under such 
regulations as the Secretary of Labor may prescribe to Nabor Leon and 
Victoria Leon, being, es ae ee the father and mother of Rumaldo 
Leon, an employee of the United States, who was drowned in the 
course of his employment on construction work in the reclamation of 
arid lands at Granite Reef, on Salt River, Maricopa County, Ariz., on 
February 17, 1909, such sum being the amount to which the above 
relatives would have been entitled under the provisions of the act of 
Con s of May 80, 1908, but which they did not receive because the 
required affidavit of claim was not filed on their behalf within 90 days 
after the death, as required by section 4 of the said act. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

EVA G. BOND AND DAISY E. JACKSON. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 16594) for the relief of Eva G. Bond and Daisy E. Jack- 
son, sole heirs of the late Warren F. Jackson, 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any money in the Treas- 
se not otherwise appropriated, to Eva G. Bond and sy E. Jackson 
sole heirs of the late Warren F. Ja n, $266.27, for services rende 
in carrying mail on route No, 8198, Louisiana, from January 1, 1861, 
to May 31, 1861. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? [After a 
pause.] The Chair hears none. The question is on the engross- 
ment and third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I suggest to the gentleman from 
North Carolina [Mr. Pou] that it would be wise now to ask 
unanimous consent to move to reconsider the vote by which the- 
Several bills were passed and to lay that motion on the table. 

Mr. POU. Mr. Speaker, I move to reconsider the several 
votes by which the several bills were passed and to lay that 
motion on the table. : 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without objection it will be so 
ordered. 

There was no objection. 

ADJOURNMENT. 

Mr. MANN, Mr. Speaker, I call the attention of the gentle- 
man from North Carolina to the fact that it is now half past 11 
o'clock. 

Mr. POU. Mr. Speaker, in accordance with the order of the 
House, the hour of half past 11 having arrived, I move that the 
House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 11 o'clock and 
30 minutes p. m.), in accordance with the order heretofore made, 
the House adjourned until to-morrow, Thursday, February 11, 
1915, at 11 o'clock a. m. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications were 
taken from the Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 

1. Letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting an item of 
legislation with the suggestion that it be incorporated in section 
78 of House bill 15902, entitled An act to amend, revise, and 
codify the laws relating to the public printing and binding and 
the distribution of Government publications,” pending in the 
Senate (H. Doc. No. 1586); to the Committee on Printing and 
ordered to be printed. 

2. Letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting, with a 
letter from the Chief of Engineers, report on preliminary exami- 
nation of Kent Island Narrows, Md. (H. Doc. No. 1587); to the 
Committee on Rivers and Harbors and ordered to be printed, 
with illustration. z 
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REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, bills and resolutions were sev- 
erally reported from committees, delivered to the Clerk, and 
referred to the several calendars therein named, as follows: 

Mr. FLOYD of Arkansas, from the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 20894) to provide 
for the appointment of a district judge, district attorney, and 
marshal for the western district of South Carolina, and for 
other purposes, reported the same without amendment, accom- 
panied by a report (No. 1393), which said bill and report were 
referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union. 

Mr. DUPRE, from the Committee on the Judiciary, to which 
was referred the joint resolution (H. J. Res. 284) giving the 
consent of the United States for the State of Louisiana to insti- 
tute suit against the United States in the Supreme Court of the 
United States, reported the same without amendment, accom- 
panied by a report (No. 1394), which said joint resolution and 
report were referred to the Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union. 

Mr. STOUT, from the Committee on the Public Lands, to 
which was referred the bill (H. R. 20498) to validate title to 
certain town sites in the State of Montana, reported the same 
without amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 1395), which 
said bill and report were referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union. 


— ä — 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, private bills and resolutions were 
severally reported from committees, delivered to the Clerk, and 
referred to the Committee of the Whole House, as follows: 

Mr. SHERWOOD, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 
to which was referred the bill (S. 6980) granting pensions and 
increase of pensions to certain soldiers and sailors of the Civil 
War and certain widows and dependent relatives of such sol- 
diers and sailors, reported the same with amendment, accom- 
panied by a report (No. 1390), which said bill and report were 
referred to the Private Calendar. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill (S. 7213) granting pensions and increase of pensions to 
certain soldiers and sailors of the Civil War and certain widows 
and dependent relatives of such soldiers and sailors, reported 
the same with amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 1391), 
which said bill and report were referred to the Private Calendar. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill (S. 7402) granting pensions and increase of pensions to 

certain soldiers and sailors of the Civil War and certain widows 
and dependent relatives of such soldiers and sailors, reported 
the same with amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 1392), 
which said bill and report were referred to the Private Calendar. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BATHRICK: A bill (H. R. 21897) to reissue frac- 
tional paper currency, and to facilitate the operation of parcel 
post and assist trade between the citizens; to the Committee 
on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan: A bill (H. R. 21398) to 
amend section 1 of an act entitled “An act to regulate com- 
merce,” approved February 4, 1887, as heretofore amended, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. KETTNER: A bill (H. R. 21399) providing for the 
disposal of certain lands in Imperial County, Cal., and the pro- 


ceeds arising therefrom; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 


By Mr. HAYDEN: A bill (H. R. 21400) to increase the cost 
of construction of the Federal building at Globe, Ariz.; to the 
Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 21401) for the purchase of a site for a 
public building at Flagstaff, Coconino County, Ariz.; to the 
Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. SLAYDEN: A bill (H. R. 21402) to provide for the 
erection of a public building at Coleman, Tex.; to the Committee 
on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. STEPHENS of California: A bill (H. R. 21403) to 
oe a tariff commission; to the Committee on Ways and 

eans. 

By Mr. HAYDEN: A bill (H. R. 21404) authorizing the ac- 


quisition of a site and the construction of a public building at 


Yuma, Ariz. ; to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 21405) for the purchase of a site for a 
publie building at Clifton, Greenlee County, Ariz.; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. BROCKSON: A bill (H. R. 21412) providing for the 
appointment of a board of survey for the purpose of selecting 
a suitable site for a naval armor plant at or near New Castle, 
Del., and submitting an estimate of the cost thereof; to the 
Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 21413) providing for the appointment of 
a board of survey for the purpose of selecting a suitable site 
for a naval armor plant at or near Wilmington, Del., and sub- 
mitting an estimate of the cost thereof; to the Committee on 
Naval Affairs, 

By Mr. STEPHENS of California: Joint resolution (H. J. 
Res. 419) favoring a protective tariff and permanent tariff com- 
mission; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. VINSON (by request): Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 
420) prescribing qualifications of ambassadors, envoys, func- 
tionaries, and delegates to and from the United States; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. HOBSON: Resolution (H. Res. 728) requesting cer- 
tain information of the Secretary of State; to the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs. 


—— 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: : 
By Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee: A bill (H. R. 21406) for the 
relief of the estate of Martha J. Crockett, deceased; to the Com- 

mittee on War Claims. 

By Mr. CARR: A bill (H. R. 21407) granting an increase of 
pension to Philip Berkeybile; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

By Mr. FORDNEY: A bin (H. R. 21408) for the relief of 
the Cincinnati, Saginaw & Mackinaw Railroad Co., of Saginaw, 
Mich.; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. HARRIS: A bill (H. R. 21409) granting a pension to 
William Fuller; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. HAYDEN: A bill (H. R. 21410) granting a pension to 
James Mortensen; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. McANDREWS: A bill (H. R. 21411) for the relief of 
George Iran; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By Mr. BAILEY: Petition of Altoona (Pa.) Chamber of 
Commerce, favoring passage of H. R. 5308, relative to taxing 
mail-order houses; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BARTHOLDT: Petition of Missouri Master Bakers’ 
Association, of Moberly, Mo., in favor of an embargo on wheat; 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

Also, petitions of Alwin Beyer, of Watervliet, N. Y., and 26 
citizens of Philadelphia, Pa., in favor of an embargo on arms; 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

Also, petitions of St. Anthony’s Parish, membership 275, of 
St. Louis, Mo., and citizens of St. Louis and vicinity, 118 in 
number, in favor of an embargo on arms; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

Also, petition of citizens of St. Louis, Mo., in favor of the 
Fitzgerald amendment to the Post Office appropriation bill; to 
the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petition of Charles C. Nichols, of St. Louis, Mo.; Harry 
A. Drinker, of St. Louis, Mo.; and Lynn E. Bryan, of Web- 
ster Groves, Mo., against the Fitzgerald amendment to the 
Post Office appropriation bill; to the Committee on the Post 
Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. DALE: Petition of New York associated dailies, pro- 
testing against increase in postage on newspapers; to the Com- 
mittee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. DONOVAN: Petition of journeymen hatters of Con- 
necticut, relative to operation of the Sherman Act; to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations. 

By Mr. DRUKKER: Petitions of St. John’s German Lutheran 
Church, of Passaic, and sundry citizens of Paterson, both of the 
State of New Jersey, favoring passage of bills to prohibit export 
of war material; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. EAGAN: Petition of Elmer E. Hubbard, of Cardenas, 
Cuba, relative to federation of nations, first on the Western 
Hemisphere; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

Also, memorial of Woman's Club, of Orange, N. J., favoring 
passage of the Palmer-Owen child-labor bill; to the Committee 
on Labor. 


1915. 


By Mr. GALLIVAN: Petitions of Charlestown Nest of Owls, 
No. 14691; Warren Association of Charlestown; and Knights 
and Ladies of St. Brendan, Boston, Mass., favoring the passage 
of the Hamill bill—House bill 5139; to the Committee on Re- 
form in the Civil Service. 

By Mr. GILMORE: Petition of water commissioners of Brain- 
tree, Mass., against discontinuance by United States Government 
of printing of envelopes with return address; to the Committee 
on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petition of C. A. Bohlin and C. D. Fyhr, of Brockton, 
yone favoring embargo on wheat; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

By Mr. GOEKE: Petitions of Herman Bruhl and others, Sam 
Ambrose and others, Gottlob Wardner and others, F. J. Frey 
and others, all citizens of Columbus, Ohio, favoring bills to pro- 
pe export of war material; to the Committee on Foreign 

airs, 

By Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania: Petition of German Ro- 
man Catholic State Federation of Pennsylvania, relative to pub- 
lication called the Menace being suppressed; to the Committee 
on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petition of German Roman Catholie Central Vereins in 
the State of Pennsylvania, favoring bills to prohibit export of 
war material; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

Also, memorial of Philadelphia County Federation of Protest- 
ant Patriotic Fraternities and Protestant Church Organizations, 
protesting against bills to amend the postal laws; to the Com- 
mittee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. GRIFFIN: Petition of sundry citizens of Brooklyn, 
N. Y., favoring world federation of all nations; to the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs. 

Also, petition of C. F. Hetzel, of Brooklyn, N. Y., favoring 
passage of bills to prohibit export of war material; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

Also, petition of New York associated dailies, protesting 
against increase in postage on newspapers; to the Committee 
on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petition of associated physicians of Long Island, favor- 
ing passage of the Palmer-Owen child-labor bill; to the Com- 
mittee on Labor. 

By Mr. HELGESEN: Petitions of citizens of Linton, Lidger- 
wood, Leonard, Neche, Niagara, Alice, Amenia, Anamoose, Bar- 
ney, Bismarck, Bisbee, Braddock, Calio, Casselton, Cathay, Cogs- 
well, Crocus, Davenport, Devils Lake, Egeland, Elgin, Ender- 
lin, Lincoln Valley, Fargo, Forbes Gardens, Grand Forks, Hen- 
sel, and Hillsboro, all of North Dakota, favoring passage of 
bills to prohibit export of war material; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. KENNEDY of Connecticut: Petition of journeymen 
hatters of Connecticut, relative to operation of the Sherman 
Act; to the Committee on Appropriations. 

By Mr. KETTNER: Petitions of residents of Anaheim, Ful- 
lerton, Orange, San Bernardino, Redlands, Murrieta, Los An- 
geles, Elsinore, Banning, Beaumont, Whittier, Santa Ana, and 
Del Mar, Cal., indorsing House joint resolution 377, placing 
See on export of arms; to the Committee on Foreign 

airs. 

By Mr. LEWIS of Maryland: Petition of sundry citizens of 
Crellin, Garrett County, Md., protesting against export of war 
material; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs, 

By Mr. LONERGAN: Communication of August Michaelis, 
of New Britain, Conn., in re House joint resolutions 377 and 
378, Senate bill 6688, and House bill 19548; to the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. MAGUIRE of Nebraska: Petition of citizens of Co- 
hasset, Mass., favoring Owen-Palmer child-labor bill; to the 
Committee on Labor. 

By Mr. MAHAN: Petition of Hermann Lodge, No. 18, O. D. 
II. S., of Middletown, Conn., favoring embargo on arms; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

Also, petition of journeymen hatters of Connecticut, relative 
to operation of the Sherman Act; to the Committee on Appro- 
priations. 

By Mr. MOORE: Petitions of Joseph Schwaab, Harry 
Schmelie, and sundry other citizens of Philadelphia, Pa., urging 
passage of bills to prohibit export of war material; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. MURRAY: Petition of Tulsa (Okla.) Commercial 
Club, favoring passage of House bill 20417; to the Committee 
on Appropriations. 

By Mr. REILLY of Connecticut: Petitions of journeymen 
hatters of Connecticut, relative to operation of the Sherman 
Act; to the Committee on Appropriations. 
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Also, petition of St. Francis Holy Name Society, of New 
Ha ven, Conn., favoring exclusion of the Menace from the mails; 
to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petition of citizens and societies of Connecticut, favor- 
ing embargo on arms; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

Also, petition of citizens of Meriden, Conn., favoring estab- 
Panen of free employment agencies; to the Committee on 

r. 

By Mr. STEENERSON: Petition of 21 citizens of Dent, Minn., 
favoring House joint resolution 377 placing embargo on arms; 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

Also, memorial of Minnesota State Dairyman’s Convention, 
at Owatonna, Minn., urging legislation to prevent deception in 
the manufacturing and sale of oleomargarine; to the Committee 
on Agriculture. 

By Mr. STEPHENS of California: Petitions from A. H. Naftz- 
ger, George E. Bittenger, H. T. Newell, Lyon Fireproof Storage 
Co., Kahn Beck Co., Kieselguhr Co. of America, Loeb-Fleishman 
& Co., Brownstein Louis Co., Albert Cohn, Bent Bros., and 
Laukota Garriotte Co., all of Los Angeles, Cal.; J. L. Tomlinson, 
Claremont, Cal.; Santa Monica Water Co., Santa Monica, Cal.; 
Covina Valley Farmers’ Club, Covina, Cal., favoring the print- 
ing and issuing by the Government of stamped envelopes; to 
the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads, 

Also, resolution of the City Council of Alameda, Cal., protest- 
ing against change of harbor lines; to the Committee on Rivers 
and Harbors. 

Also, joint resolution of the legislature, State of California, 
favoring the Keating bill to pension soldiers engaged in the 
Indian campaigns from 1865 to 1891; to the Committee on 
Pensions, 

By Mr. STEPHENS of Texas: Petition of citizens of Ama- 
rillo, Tex., protesting against passage of House bill 20644; to 
the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. TEN EYCK:, Resolution from citizens of Altamont, 
N. X., in favor of the Vollmer resolution, H. J. Res. 377, 
signed by Rey. Joel Martin, Rev. A. A. Frederick, Rev. George 
05 r and 19 others; to the Committee on Foreign 

‘airs. 

By Mr. VOLLMER: Petitions of 2,656 American citizens, 
favoring bills to prohibit export of war material; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. WALLIN: Petition of sundry citizens of Amsterdam, 
N. Y., favoring passage of bills to prohibit export of war mate- 
rial; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs, 


SENATE. 


THURSDAY, February II, 1915. 


The Senate met at 12 o'clock m. 

The Chaplain, Rey. Forrest J, Prettyman, D. D., offered the 
following prayer: 

Almighty God, Thou hast made life exceeding precious by 
giving Thy life to the life of men. We have been called into 
union with the Divine. We are coworkers together with God 
not only because we can cooperate with God, but we can be 
coordinated with Thy life and Thy great purpose. We seek as 
the supreme end of life to know Thy will, and we ask for the 
grace that Thou alone canst give to us that we may do Thy 
will. We have not been put under the thralldom of the order 
of nature whose eternal note is recurrence; we have been given 
the power of the spirit which calls us ever onward and upward 
in the eternai progress of life. May we hold to the divine 
principle and seek to follow the guidance of the living God. 
For Christ’s sake. Amen. 

THE JOURNAL. 


The Secretary proceeded to read the Journal of the proceed- 
ings of the legislative day of Friday, February 5, 1915. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I ask that the further reading of 
the Journal be dispensed with. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I object, Mr. President. 

Mr. LODGE. I object. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. There is objection to dispensing 
with the further reading of the Journal. The reading will 
proceed. 

The reading of the Journal was resumed and concluded. 

Mr. McCUMBER and Mr. SAULSBURY addressed the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from North Dakota. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. Mr. President, I ask to be excused from 
further service on the 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Let us first settle the question on 
the approval of the Journal. 
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Mr. McCUMBER. I wish to be heard upon that question. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from North Dakota. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, before the Journal is ap- 
proved, I think there is one matter in it which needs explana- 
tion. It needs explanation not only to set the occupant of the 
chair at the time in a proper light, but also myself. I there- 
fore wish to very concisely state the conditions under which one 
of the rulings stated in the Journal was made. 

I noticed in the press yesterday that it was alleged that, 
while the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Lea] was in the chair, I 
had been taken off my feet in debate. Mr. President, that is not 
true, I was not taken off my feet in debate. When I yielded 
to the Senator from Illinois [Mr. SHERMAN], I yielded to him 
without the reservation that I was yielding only for a question. 
My yielding was simply in these words: 

I yield to the Senator from Illinois. 


The Chair had a right to assume, as I did assume, that when 
the Senator from Illinois was recognized and I had yielded in 
that manner, I did not intend to proceed; and that is true. I 
did not intend to proceed any further; I intended that the Sena- 
tor from Illinois should go on and make his address. As soon 
as the Senator from Illinois had begun his statement I added: 

I yield the floor. 

In whatever form that may be found in the Recorp those 
are the actual facts. So far as I was personally concerned, I 
had intended to yield the floor at that time, and the Senator 
from Tennessee, then in the chair, was justified in assuming, so 
far as I was personally concerned, that I had so intended. 

The point of order that I made was, after the Senator from 
Illinois had been recognized and had spoken half a sentence, 
that he had the same right to retain his place upon the floor that 
I had, and that he could not be taken off the floor by the motion 
of the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Simmons]. If any- 
one was taken off his feet at all, it was not myself, because I 
intended to yield at that time. I thought, Mr. President, that 
this statement ought to be made to clear the record, 

Mr. LEA of Tennessee. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Tennessee, 

Mr. LEA of Tennessee. Mr. President, I was the occupant 
of the chair at the time the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. 
McCumeer] yielded the floor. The Chair did not recognize the 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. SHERMAN] except, as the Chair at 
first thought, for a question. When the Chair ascertained that 
it was the purpose of the Senator from North Dakota, as he 
has explained, to yield the floor, the Chair then recognized the 
Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Sammons], who rose to a 
point of order, The point of order was that the Senator from 
North Dakota could not farm out the floor by yielding it to 
another Senator for a speech. I believe that that principle is 
well recognized, and, being in the chair, I sustained the point 
of order. 

The question then was whom the Chair would recognize, As 
the transcript of the Recorp will show, the Chair did not recog- 
nize the Senator from Missouri [Mr. Stone], because the Sen- 
` ator from North Carolina, after making his point of order, 
stated that he yielded to the Senator from Missouri, but the 
Chair made the following statement: 

The question before the Senate is, first, the proposition of instruc- 
tions to the committee, 

The Senator from Missouri then stated: 

Mr, President, has the Senator from North Dakota yielded the floor? 


The Presiding Officer stated further: 
It no one is going to proceed 


And was then about to state the question, when the Senator 
from Missouri said; 
If he has— 


Referring to the Senator from North Dakota— 

I ask for recognition. 

The Chair thereupon, instead of putting the pending ques- 
tion, recognized the Senator from Missouri. The Chair had 

_never recognized the Senator from Illinois for the purpose of 
addressing the Senate other than when he asked the Senator 
from North Dakota if he yielded to the Senator from Illinois 
for a question, as the Chair thought, when the Senator from 
Illinois rose. 

On the question of the appeal from the decision of the Chair 
on the question as to whom the Chair would recognize, the 
Chair declined to allow an appeal, because it is well recognized, 
under the rules of the Senate and under Jefferson’s Manual, 
that there can be no appeal from the decision of the Chair as to 
which Senator is entitled to recognition. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there any further objection to 
the approval of the Journal or any correction proposed? 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Utah. 

Mr. SMOOT. Did the Chair recognize me? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. For the purpose of correcting the 
Journal, yes; if not, no. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is exactly what I rose for, Mr. President. 

I should like to have that portion of the Journal read which 
refers to the notice given by the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
WILLIAMS] of an amendment proposing a change of the rules. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read the portion 


of the Journal referred to. 


The Secretary read as follows: 
Pending further debate, Mr. WILLIAMS gave notice of an amendment 
intended to be proposed to Rule XXII of the Senate, as follows: 


A Bh coal) after the words ‘ to lay on the table,’ in Rule XXII, the fol- 
owin, 


as ‘Any Senator arising in his place and asserting that in his opinion 
an attempt is being made on the floor of the Senate to obstruct, hinder, 
or delay the right of the Senate to proceed to a vote, the Chair shall, 
without permitting any debate thereon, put the question to the Senate, 
“Ts it the sense of the Senate that an attempt is being made to ob- 
struct, hinder, or delay a vote?” And if that question shall be decided 
in the affirmative, then it shall be in order, to the exclusion of the con- 
sideration of all other questions, for any Senator to move to fix a time 
for voting on the pending bill or resolution and all amendments thereto, 
and the said motion shall be decided without debate: Provided, however, 
That the time fixed in said motion for taking the vote on the pendin 
bill or resolution and all amendments thereto shall be at least two cal- 
endar days after the day on which said motion is made.“ 

Pending further debate, on motion of Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas, at 
6 o'clock and 10 minutes p. m., that the Senate adjourn—— 

Mr. SMOOT. That is all I desire to have read at this time. 

The Journal is not complete in the statement that when the 
Senator from Mississippi gave notice of the proposed amend- 
ment to the rules I objected to the giving of the notice. As the 
Record will show, I objected upon the ground that it was 
after 2 o’clock, and that after 2 o’clock no morning business 
could be transacted, unless by unanimous consent. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Where is the Rrecorp? 

Mr. SMOOT. I will call the attention of the presiding officer 
to page 3340 of the Recorp, and I will read it 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, then there is no dispute 
about that fact. 

Mr. SMOOT. I beg pardon; I did not understand the remark 
of the Senator. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I say there is no dispute about that fact. 

Mr. SMOOT. I want the Journal to show that I objected. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The Journal ought also to show that when 
the Senator from Utah contended it was out of order I con- 
tended that it was not, and the Presiding Officer, whoever was 
in the chair at the time, said the protest would be noted, so 
that the matter had to come up later. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, if the Senator from Utah 
will pardon me, the Senator from Utah will observe that at a 
subsequent time I made a similar objection, and the Chair sus- 
tained the objection I made, which appears in the Journal. 

Mr. SMOOT. That appears in the Record on page 3375, and 
the Journal is correct upon that point; but it is not complete, 
Mr. President, on the question which I have now brought to the 
attention of the Senate. 

Mr. President, after the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. WII“ 
LIAMS] said that he would offer the notice, I said: 

Mr. President, I object. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I ask that it be read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah object to receiv- 

the amendment at this time? 
r. SMOOT. I do. 
Mr. Roor. Mr. President 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will read the notice. 


Mr. WILLIAMS, I ask the Secretary to return it to me. I shall myself 
read it, thus giving the notice under the rules requiring 24 hours. 


Then he read the notice, after which the following oc- 
curred : 


Mr. Smoot. Mr. President 
Mr. WILLIAMS. I give that notice under the rule. 
Mr. Smoor, I have no objection, of course, to the Senator giving it— 


I said “reading it,“ and the Record is wrong in that respect, 
because I said, “I have no objection to the Senator reading it,” 
not “giving it"— 


but I object to its being offered at this time. It is after 2 o'clock, and 
I also call attention to the fact that some six hours ago—— 


Then the Senator from Mississippi interrupted : 


Mr, WILLIAMS. It is a question of the highest privilege to offer a 
motion to amend the rules. 

Mr. Smoor. No; it is not. 

Fo 4 OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah make a point 
of order 

Mr. Smoor. Yes; I object to the introduction of the notice. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER., The notice has been given to the Senate, 
but the effect of the notice will be for consideration at a future time. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I have not offered a motion. I have given notice that 
I Lbs offer it, and what the Senator is referring to concerns a 
motion. 
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Mr. Smoot. The rules provide that the motion shall be in writing 
and shall go to the desk, and it must be in order before it can be 
3 Already we are working on the legislative day of February 

; it is after 2 o’clock, and the unfinished business is before the Senate. 
There can be nothing offered, no bill or conference report or otherwise, 
unless — 5 unanimous consent, and I object to the ofe: of this notice. 

Mr. WILLIAMS, It is not offered as a motion. 

Mr. Smoor. It is a notice, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The objection is noted. 

Mr. Smoor. Is the objection sustained, Mr. President? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. There is nothing to which the objection is 
directed. The Senator from pyres ip has read the notice for the in- 
formation of the Senate, and that everything which has thus far 
transpired. 

Mr. Smoot, And that is all. 

That is the Recorp, Mr. President, as it appears here, and 
there is nothing there to show that the Senator from Mississippi 
had authority to offer it. I objected to the notice being given 
at that time, and I think, Mr. President, the Chair sustained 
the objection. Certainly, under every ruling of the Chair in the 
past that I know anything of, the Senator had no right to offer 
that notice at that time. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. There does not seem to have been 
any ruling, however. 

Mr. SMOOT. Of course, I took it for granted, Mr. President, 
from what the Presiding Officer said, that the notice was not 
offered in the regular order, because the Senator read it him- 
self. There was no objection to his reading it as a part of his 
speech, as I stated, but he certainly did not have the right 
under the rules to offer it except in its regular order, as the 
rules require. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Mississippi. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. To take up that matter is not now in 
order. If the Senator from Utah wishes to move to amend the 
Journal by having the Journal show that he did make the ob- 
jection, I think the Journal ought to be amended to show it. 
I am perfectly willing to have the Journal amended to show it. 
After we are through with the Journal I shall rise to a question 
of parliamentary inquiry. We can then settle the dispute be- 
tween us, and my conduct will be governed accordingly. 

I am perfectly willing—and I think the Journal ought to be 
corrected, as a matter of fact, to show that the Senator from 
Utah did make the objection upon the ground that it was after 
the morning hour. 

Mr. SMOOT. I desire that the Journal shall be corrected, by 
showing the fact that I did object to its introduction at that 
time, and the reasons why. i 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Journal may be corrected. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I rise tọ a correction of the 
Journal. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President—— 

Mr. REED. I rise to a further correction of the Journal. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I likewise gave a notice of a 
proposed amendment to the rules, and sent it to the desk and 
had it read. A point of order was made against it, which was 
not ruled upon. The Journal shows that the point of order was 
sustained. In that respect the Journal is inaccurate, and I move 
to strike out the following words from the Journal: 

The Presiding Officer sustained the question of order. 

I call attention now to the Recorp, page 3375: 


Mr. Rexp, Will the Senator yield to me for a moment? 
TAR McCumsBer. For a question, so that I do not lose the floor; that 
a 
Mr. REED. That is understood. I ask to have read to the Senate, to 
go into the Recorp, what I send to the desk. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will read. 


Thereupon the notice was read. 


Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I raise the point of order that that 
can not be received under existing ces. 

a se ten . I will amend by inserting, after “ February 19,” the figures 
a Me 1 abe ae I raise the point of order against its reception, Mr. 
residen 

The PRESIDING OFFICER.: Does the Chair understand that the Senator 
from North Dakota yielded to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. GALLINGER. But it is after 2 o'clock. 

r Mr. MCCUMBER. I yielded for nothing that would take me off the 
oor. 

Mr. GALLINGER. No business can be recelved under existing conditions, 
and I desire to say it is the duty of the Chair, under the rule, to enforce 
it without attention being called to it. It is after 2 o'clock of the legis- 
lative day of February 5, and neither a notice nor any other business 
can be received or transacted by the Senate without u consent. 
I call attention—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair had in mind whether unanimous 
consent was given or not when the Senator from Missouri presented it. 

Mr. GALLINGER. There was no evidence given of the notice and he 
knew nothing as to what it was. 

Mr. REED, It is merely a question of notice which is now presented 
to the Senate. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, I rise to a point of order. 

Mr. REED. The question whether it is legally or properly a notice is 
to be settled when we come to a consideration of the rule, 


Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, I make the point of order that the 
rule provides that a Senator shall not be interrupted for any such pur- 
pose, and it is the duty of the Chair, without any Senator calling it to 
the attention of the Chair, to enforce the rule. 

Mr. REED. I have not yielded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from North Dakota has the floor. 


The Chair had a ht to ask if unanimous consent was given. 
. Strong. Mr. dent, I rise to a question of order. Did the 
Senator from North Dakota yield to the Senator from Missouri? 


The PRESIDING OFFICER, The Senator from North Dakota yielded on 
condition that he was not yielding the floor. 

Mr. Sroxz. I raise the question of order that the Senator can not 
yield the floor for the introduction of new business on any condition. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I have raised the same point of order. 

Mr. GALLINGER. That is the very point I made. : 
Mr. Sroxz. I now ask for the recognition of the Chair to take the 
floor in my own right. r 
Mr. MCCUMBER. I have not yielded. E 
The Presmpinc ỌOFrIceRr. The Chair said the Senator from North 

Dakota did not yield the floor. 

Feber Neo ed aac I did not yield, and I stated that I would not yield j 
e r. h 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will ask the Official Reporter to! 

read what 5 at the time the junſor Senator from Missouri made“ 

the request of the Senator from North Dakota. 
Mr. rone. I do not press it further. I withdraw it. 
Mr. REED, I want to say to the tor | 
ie PRESIDING OFFICER. Just a moment. The Official Reporter will ' 
rea | 
Mr, GALLINGER. It is withdrawn. } 
Mr. McCumper, I understand it is withdrawn, and it is not neces- 
wee? Ms the reporter to read. 
e PRESIDING OFFICER. Has the junior Senator from Missouri with 


eee bald otice, but Teague withdrew- 
T. 4 n u co. e W. rew- 
him BRE I had said na the Senator 


Mr. GALLIXGER. That is 5 5 Now, Mr. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The notice has been read, and it will ga 
into the RECORD. 

Mr. GALLINGER. The Senator has not a right to en the notice, and 
I make the point of order that it is not in order present it at the- 
present time. 

Mr. MCCUMBER resumed his speech. 

So, Mr. President, there was absolutely no ruling on the 
point of order. The notice was read to the Senate, and it ap- 
pears in the Recorp, and the question as to whether or not it, 
was properly given is one to be hereafter passed upon. There- 
fore I move to strike out of the minutes the words: 


The Presiding Officer sustained the question of order. 


Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from New Hampshire. 

Mr. GALLINGER. A careful reading of the Recorp sustains’) 
the position the Senator from Missouri takes this morning. I 
had supposed that the point was sustained by the Presiding 
Officer. That was my impression at the time. i 

Mr. LEA of Tennessee. Mr. President, will the Senator from | 
New Hampshire yield to me? } 

Mr. GALLINGER. Certainly. 

Mr. LEA of Tennessee. T-wab in the’ Ghali at tis time e 
did decide the point of order. 

Mr. GALLINGER. The Senator did decide the point of 
order? 

Mr. LEA of Tennessee. I sustained the point of order, and’ 


not withdraw 


so instructed the Journal clerk. 


Mr. GALLINGER. I so understood, Mr. President. I am 
glad to have the Senator from Tennessee verify my recollection 
of it, but, unfortunately, the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp does not 
show that to have been the fact. I was so positive it was the 
fact that I was very much surprised when the Senator from 
Missouri read the RECORD. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. REED. The Senator from Tennessee has confused this 
proposition with some other. I distinctly had in mind, when I 
offered this motion, that a point of order would be made against 
it. I distinctly had in mind that I intended to prevent a ruling 
upon that point of order, so that the questions could all be 
brought up together. I stood very close to the desk, and I went 
through with this proposition, and every word that was said 
that was audible to me appears in the Recorp, and the Recorm 
stands here as a verity. 

What the Senator from Tennessee has in mind, I think, is 
that he sustained the right of the Senator from North Dakota 
[Mr. McCumser] to keep the floor. There was a dispute. The 
Senator will remember that my colleague [Mr. Stone] came into 
the Chamber while the matter I was presenting was under dis- 
cussion, and claimed the right to the floor upon the ground that 
the Senator from North Dakota had yielded, and that led to 
some colloquy back and forth. That was at this exact time, as 
the Record shows. So I insist that my motion to correct the 
Record ought to prevail, and then the question of the ruling can 
be settled later on. ’ 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, in view of the statement 
made by the Senator from Tennessee, who was in the chair, 
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and inasmuch as it confirms my recollection of the matter, I 
hope the motion will not prevail. 
Mr. LEA of Tennessee. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Tennessee. 

- Mr, LEA of Tennessee. The Official Reporters at that time 
were, naturally, having a great deal of difficulty in taking down 
everything that transpired. The attitude of the Chair was that 
the notice of the Senator from Missouri had been read, and the 
question was whether or not it would be received by the Senate 
as a formal notice. After several collateral questions had 
arisen, the Senator from New Hampshire made the point of 
order that it could not be received. The Chair sustained the 
point of order, and, as he thought, in an audible tone. The 
Journal Clerk then turned and asked whether he was correct in 
putting down the fact that the point of order had been sustained, 
and the Chair so instructed the Journal Clerk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the motion of 
the Senator from Missouri to correct the Journal. [Putting the 
question.] By the sound the ayes seem to have it. 

Mr. GALLINGER and Mr. SMOOT called for the yeas and 
nays, and they were ordered. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary proceeded to call the roll. 
` Mr. THORNTON (when Mr. RANSDELL’s name was called). 
I desire to announce the necessary absence of my colleague, 
the junior Senator from Louisiana [Mr. RANSDELL], and to say 
that he is paired with the junior Senator from Massachusetts 
[Mr. Weeks]. I ask that this announcement may stand for the 
day. 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. WEEKS. I have a pair with the junior Senator from 
Louisiana [Mr. RANSDELL]. I ask that this announcement may 
stand for the day. 

Mr. BRADY. I wish to inquire if the junior Senator from 
Kansas [Mr. THompson] has voted? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. He has not. 

Mr. BRADY. I have a general pair with that Senator, and 
therefore withhold my vote. ; 

The roll call resulted—yeas 17, nays 66, as follows: 


YEAS—17. 
Chilton Martin, Va. Simmons Walsh 
Fletcher Martine, N, J. Smith, Md. White 
re Myers Stone 
ames Reed Thomas 
Lee, Md. Saulsbury Tillman 
NAYS—66. 
Ashurst Dillingham McCumber Shively 
Bankhead du Pont cLean Smith, Ariz, 
Borah Fall Nelson Smith, Ga. 
Brandegee Gallinger Norris Smith, Mich, 
Bristow Gof O'Gorman Smith, S. C. 
Bryan Gronna Oliver moot 
Burleigh Hardwick Overman Stephenson 
Burton Hitchcock Owen Sterlin 
Camden Hollis Page Sutherland 
tron Hughes Penrose Swanson 
hamberlain Johnson Perkins Thornton 
Clapp Jones Poindexter Townsend 
Clark, Wyo Kenyon Robinson Warren 
Colt La Follette Root Williams 
Crawford Lea, Tenn, Shafroth Works 
Culberson Lippitt Sheppard 
Cummins re Sherman 
i NOT VOTING—13. 
Brady Lewis Ransdell Weeks 
Clarke, Ark. Newlands Shields 
Kern Pittman Thompson 
Lane Pomerene Vardaman 


The VICE PRESIDENT. On the motion to correct the Jour- 
nal, made by the Senator from Missouri [Mr. REED], the yeas 
are 17 and the nays are 66; so the Journal stands in that par- 
ticular as read. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I simply want to say a single 
word. I do not think the recollection of a man who happens to 
be in the chair.ought to be any stronger than the recollection of 
a man who has proposed the motion and is watching the pro- 
ceedings, when that Senator is backed by the solemn record 
taken in shorthand. The shorthand record ought to be fol- 

owed. $ 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, let us have the regular 
order. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question now is on the ap- 
proval of the Journal. There being no further errors to point 
out, the Journal will stand approved as read, subject to future 
correction. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I rise for the purpose of 
making a parliamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senate will receive a message 
from the House of Representatives. 
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MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by J. C. South, 
its Chief Clerk, announced that the House had passed the bill 
(S. 2334) for the relief of S. W. Langhorne and the legal rep- 
resentatives of H. S. Howell, with an amendment in which it 
requested the concurrence of the Senate. | 

The message also announced that the House had passed the 
following bills: 

S. 145. An act for the relief of Charles Richter; 

S. 543. An act to correct the military record of John T. 
Haines; 

S. 604. An act for the relief of Sarah A. Clinton and Marie 
Steinberg ; S 

8. a An act for the relief of the Georgia Railroad & Bank- 
ing Co.; 

S. 1044. An act for the relief of Byron W. Canfield; 

S. 1060. An act fixing the date of reenlistment of Gustav 
Hertfelder, first-class fireman, United States Navy; 

S. 1304. An act authorizing the Department of State to de- 
liver to Capt. P. H. Uberroth, United States Revenue-Cutter 
Service, and Gunner Carl Johannson, United States Revenue- 
Cutter Service, watches tendered to them by the Canadian Gov- 
ernment ; 

. An act for the relief of Alfred S. Lewis; 

. An act for the relief of George P. Chandler; 
. An act for the relief of Chester D. Swift; 

. An act for the relief of Chris Kuppler; 

. An act for the relief of Charles M. Clark; 

S. 3419. An act admitting to citizenship and fully naturalizing 
oe Edward Lerrigo, of the city of Topeka, in the State of 

ansas; 

S. 3525. An act for the relief of Pay Inspector F. T. Arms, 
United States Navy; 

S. 3925. An act for the relief of Teresa Girolami; 

S. 5092. An act for the relief of Charles A. Spotts; 

S. 5254. An act authorizing the Secretary of the Interior, in 
his discretion, to sell and convey a certain tract of land to the 
Mandan Town and Country Club; 

S. 5497. An act authorizing the issuance of patent to Arthur 
J. Floyd for section 31, township 22 north, range 22 west of the 
sixth principal meridian, in the State of Nebraska; 

S. 5695. An act for the relief of the Southern Transportation 
Co.; 

S. 5970. An act for the relief of Isaac Bethurum; and 

S. 5990. An act to authorize the sale and issuance of patent 
for certain land to William G. Kerckhoff. 

The message further announced that the House had passed 
the following bills, in which it requested the concurrence of the 
Senate: 

H. R. 2668. An act for the relief of the heirs of Ellery B. Wil- 
mar; 

H. R. 7043. An act for the relief of Nabor and Victoria Leon; 

H. R. 11839. An act for the relief of William Ham; 

H. R. 11927. An act for the relief of Matthew McDonald; 

H. R. 12075. An act to correct the military record of A. W. 
Sudduth ; 

H. R. 12369. An act for the relief of John Healy; 

H. R. 13373. An act for the relief of Charles V. Wells; 

H. R. 13756. An act for the relief of Augustus Dudley Hubbell; 

H. R. 15168, An act for the relief of Lyman D. Drake, jr.; 

H. R. 15666. An act for the relief of John A. Ryan; 

H. R. 15934. An act for the relief of Mrs. Joseph Cameron; 

H. R. 16594. An act for the relief of Eva G. Bond and Daisy E. 
Jackson, sole heirs of the late Warren F. Jackson; 

H. R. 16650. An act for the relief of Thomas P. Darr; 

H. R. 16777. An act for the relief of Amato Castellano, Libero 
Baranello, and Michele Baranello; 

H. R. 16896. An act for the relief of Col. Richard H. Wilson, 
United States Army; 

H. R. 17122. An act for the relief of John Burrows; 

H. R. 17174. An act to pay the claim of the American Towing & 
Lightering Co. for damages to its tug Buccaneer ; 

H. R. 17343. An act for the relief of Charles L. Pritchard; 

H. R. 17842. An act for the relief of George Richardson; 

H. R. 18197. An act for the relief of Arthur W. Fowler; 

H. R. 18572. An act granting permission to Mrs. R. S. Aber- 
nethy, of Lincolnton, N. C., to accept the decoration of the bust 
of Bolivar; 

H. R. 18884. An act for the relief of Daniel Jordan; 

H. R. 19376. An act confirming patents heretofore issued to 
certain Indians in the State of Washington; 

H. R. 19497. An act to amend the military record of George 
W. Laland; 

H. R. 20439. An act for the relief of the heirs of the late 
Frank Henry Rogers; 
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II. R. 20702. An act authorizing the health officer of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia to issue a permit for the removal of the re- 
mains of the late Robert Caldwell Culbertson from Woodlawn 
Cemetery, District of Columbia, to Rocky Spring Cemetery, 
Chambersburg, Pa.; 
~“ H. R. 20800. An act for the relief of Charlotte M. Johnston; 

H. R. 21077. An act for the relief of W. F. Crawford; and 

H. R. 21126. An act to authorize the change of name of the 
steamer General Garretson to S. H. Robbins. 


AMENDMENT OF THE RULES. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
WrtraAMs] has been recognized. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Mississippi 
yield to the Senator from Washington? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. To ask a question, but for nothing else. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I wish to make an inquiry about the 

message just received from the House of Representatives. I 
did not hear very well the number of a bill filed. I should like 
to inquire if House bill 16896 is included in the bills? 
Mr. WILLIAMS. I yielded for an inquiry, and I thought the 
Senator rose to make an inquiry. Yielding for an inquiry at 
the desk might involve a different question. The Senator can 
make that inquiry later. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It is among the bills received. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Will the Senator from Mississippi yield 
to me long enough to ask for the immediate consideration of 
that bill? 
` Mr. WILLIAMS. No; I will not. 

Mr. President, I rise for the purpose of making a parlia- 
mentary inquiry and with a view of obtaining a parliamentary 
determination of the question which was raised yesterday by 
the Senator from Utah [Mr. SMoor]. There is no dispute about 
the facts, Mr. President. 

ie LODGE. Mr. President, we can not hear what is being 
said. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator will suspend until 
there can be order in the Chamber. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I am sure that is my fault. I always 
start off in a low voice. If the Senator had waited a moment 
I think he would haye got it. I repeat, Mr. President, I rise for 
the purpose of making a parliamentary inquiry and obtaining a 
parliamentary determination by the Senate of the question at 
issue raised by the objection made by the Senator from Utah 
[Mr. Smoor] upon yesterday to a notice which I proposed to 
give to change the rule. There is no dispute about the facts at 
all. I had the floor in my own right, unlike the case of the 
Senator from Missouri, where the Chair sustained the objec- 
tion. Having the floor in my own right, I said that I proposed 
to give notice under the rule for a motion to change Rule XXII, 
giving that notice in writing in the manner demanded by Rule 
XL of the Senate. That rule reads as follows: 

No motion to suspend, modify, or amend any rule, or any part 
thereof, shall be in order, except on one day's notice in writing, specify- 
ing precisely the rule or part proposed to be suspended, modified, or 
amended, and the purpose thereof. 

This is the only thing in the rules of the Senate which re- 
lates to the subject of a notice to amend the rules of the Senate. 
The purpose of the rule, in the light of which the rule is to be 
construed, is that a question of changing the rules of the Sen- 
ate shall not come up for consideration until Senators have had 
an opportunity to read the proposed change in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Record. It is not a motion, it is not a resolution, it is 
not legislative in its character in any degree; it is a notice, 
and it is not a notice to be received but a notice to be given. 

There is no method provided wherein the Senate receives or 
refuses to receive the notice. There is no yote of the Senate 
involved in the proposition. You have the right to give the 
notice, and no vote comes up at all, except when a motion later 
on is made that the motion to amend shall be referred to the 
Committee on Rules. 

Mr. President, I ask the attention of the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts, who did not hear me'a moment ago. The Senator 
from Utah [Mr. Smoor] made the objection upon the ground 
that the morning hour had expired, so it follows that in his 
opinion notices for a change in the rules ought to be considered 
in the morning hour. 

When you turn to Rule VII of the Senate it says what busi- 
ness shall be considered in the morning hour and the order in 
which it shall be considered. First— 


The presentation of petitions and memorials. 
This notice is neither a petition nor a memorial. 
Reports of standing and select committees. 
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This is not a report of any sort of a committee. 
The introduction of bills and joint resolutions. 


This is neither a bill nor a joint resolution nor the introduc- 
tion of one, but a notice under Rule XL, a mere administrative 
act, not a legislative act at all, the object of which is to give 
Senators an opportunity to know the nature of the proposed 
change before they consent to send it to the committee or to 
take any other action upon it. 

Concurrent and other resolutions. 

All of which shall be received and disposed of in such order, unless 
unanimous consent shall be otherwise given. 

Mr. President, there is not a rule of the Senate which con- 
fines the giving of a notice to change the rules of this body 
to the morning hour. Of course, when a Senator rises and 
proposes to make a report or to introduce a bill, except such 
bills as are permitted to be handed in at the desk by a general 
rule, or to present.a memorial or a petition, the rule requiring 
that to be done in the morning hour is operative unless unani- 
mous consent can be obtained to present either one of them out 
of order after the time fixed by the rules of the Senate when 
they shall be presented. 

The mistake in the mind of the Senator from Utah is in re- 
garding this notice as a legislative act. The notice is not a 
legislative act. It is not even a resolution; it is not a bill; it is 
not anything except a compliance with an act which the rule 
requires shall be taken before a motion to amend the rules 
shall be considered or referred. 

I contend, Mr. President, that the point of order made by the 
Senator, to wit, that the notice could not be received at that 
time, was not well taken, because he put it upon the ground— 
and it is the only ground on which he can place it, and that 
ground is not a good one—that it was after the morning hour. 

Now, let me go on with the facts, Mr. President, for they are 
important. I had the floor in my own right. The notice was 
read. It was read by me. The rules do not require that the 
notice shall be read by the Secretary. There is no rule of this 
body which says so. In fact, it is very doubtful as to whether 
it is necessary that it should be read at all. The rule merely 
requires that the notice shall be given in writing; but as there 
is no way of conveying to the Senate the substance of a notice 
given in writing except by reading, it follows, I think, that it 
must be read by somebody. It is not like a bill or a joint reso- 
lution, where the rules require that it shall be read by the Sec- 
retary, altogether three times, and all that. Rule XL says 
nothing except that this notice shall be given. 

No motion to suspend, modify, or amend any rule, or any part 
thereof, shall be in order except on one day's notice in 2 oe eee 
Sing precisely the rule or part proposed to be suspended, modified, or 
amende 

That is the only limitation upon the power to give notice to 
change the rules of this body. Why is it the only limitation? 
Because it is necessarily a matter of the highest privilege to 
submit to any legislative body a proposition to change the rules 
whereunder it does business, so much so that the committee 
on rules in most bodies has special privileges, and a report from 
that committee to change the rules of the body has precedence 
over nearly all other sorts of business. 

Mr. President, I contend that this notice was given in writ- 
ing, as required by the rule, specifying the rule to be changed; 
that it was read, so that the Senate might know that it had 
been given. The reading is not the essence of it; the giving in 
writing is of the essence, and the reading is mere testimony to 
the fact that the notice in writing was given; that is all. 

I contend, moreover, and there is no dispute about that, the 
Chair did not decide the point of order made by the Senator 
from Utah, but expressly said that that would receive consid- 
eration at a future time. I am not giving the exact language 
of the Chair, but that was the substance of it. Was it not? 
I appeal to the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will give the exact wording of the Presiding 
Officer. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Well, give it to me. 

Mr. ROOT. On what page? 

Mr. SMOOT. On page 3758 of the Recorp. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. There is nothing to which the objection is 
directed. The Senator from 1 has read the notice for the 
information of the Senate, and that is everything which has thus far 
transpired. 

Mr. Smoor. And that is all. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. But, later, the Chair says something about 
the matter. 

Mr. SMOOT. It must be before that. I will read all the 
Chair said. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. All right, when you -get it. I will go 
ahead, and you can read it later. 

The Chair said nothing is before the Senate for consideration; 
the Senator from Mississippi has read the notice. For what? 
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For the information of the Senate. The sole object of reading 
u notice to amend the rules is for the information of the Sen- 
ate. If this had been a resolution or a bill when it is read 
merely for information it is, of course, not a reading for con- 
sideration by the Senate of the bill itself, but the sole object 
of reading this notice is the information of the Senate. 

This notice was given in writing, as required by the rule, 
and it was read for the only purpose for which this sort of 
paper can be read, to wit, for the information of the Senate, 
because the consideration of it does not come up until 24 hours 
afterwards, and can not come up. Of course the Chair was 
correct in that, and the Chair was correct later in stating that 
that would be a matter of future consideration; that is to say, 
the point of order made by the Senator and what I said not in 
the shape of argument, that it was a matter of high privilege. 

Mr, LODGE. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, there is no general rule among 
the Senate rules governing what are called notices. Ordinary 
notices, like notices of a speech or notice that a Senator intends 
to call up or move to take up a bill are mere matters of 
information; they have no binding effect whatever. There 
being no general rule as to notices we must judge this upon 
the rule which establishes it. The other notices have no 
parliamentary standing whatsoever. This notice has a par- 
liamentary standing because it is included in a rule. The rule 
requires that the notice shall be given in writing. I will read 
the language. 


Except on one day’s notice in writing, specifying precisely— 


And so forth. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Now, stop there. Was it not in 
writing? 

Mr. LODGE. I was going to touch on that. I think it was 
not. The mere reading by a Senator in his place does not 
constitute the notice in writing required by the rule. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. But, Mr. President—— 

Mr. LODGE. Let me finish. For the Senate to take official 
notice and have parliamentary possession of a notice in writing 
it must come into the possession of the Senate. It must be 
formally received as a House bill is received, and it is not 
received until it is laid before the Senate. This notice, as I 
understand, was not filed at the desk and has never been re- 
ceived by the Senate. This notice is an integral part of legis- 
lative action. You can not put it on the ground that it is a 
mere notice. It is a part of the procedure for changing the 
rules. It is established by the Senate and is an inseparable 
portion of the procedure for changing the rules. It is not a 
mere notice of no binding parliamentary force. 

I have not looked at the Recorp, but I believe it was sent to 
the desk; but it was not read from the desk, but was returned. 
Is that correct? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. GALLINGER. The Senator from Mississippi took it 
back. , 

Mr. LODGE. The Senator from Mississippi went to the 
desk and took the resolution back, and it was not read from 
the desk. Therefore it has never been in the possession of the 
Senate. It has never been received by the Senate. The mere 
reading of it and having it printed in the Recom is not a notice 
under the rule. The notice, to have a parliamentary standing, 
must be in possession of the Senate formally, as a bill is put 
formally in possession of the Senate. That has never occurred 
to this notice, and I repeat it is an integral part of the legisla- 
tion proposed, which is a change of the rules of the Senate. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Utah. On what 
page is it in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD? 

Mr. SMOOT. On page 3758. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. If thé Senator from Utah will pardon me 
a moment, I want to correct an error made by the Senator from 
Massachusetts. The Senator says the notice was not sent to the 
desk. Here is what happened. The notice was sent to the desk. 

Mr. LODGE. I said so. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Wait a moment. 

Mr. LODGE. I said it was sent to the desk. 

Mr. WILIAMS. The Presiding Officer ordered the Secretary 
to read it. You will find it on page 3758 of the RECORD of 
February 9: ? ' 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will read the notice. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I ask the Secretary to return it to me. I shall myself 
read it, thus giving the notice. 

So there was the order of the Chair to read the notice, and 
the only thing that took place at all was that the reading was 
done, and although the Chair had ordered the Secretary to read 


it, I read it; nobody objecting, it must have been done, of course, 
by unanimous consent. 

Mr. SMOOT. Oh, no. 

Mr. LODGE. Oh, no. 

Mr. SMOOT. - Allow me to correct the Senator from Missis<. 
sippi. The Senator from Mississippi, at the conclusion of his 
remarks upon that day, made this statement: 


Mr. President, I ffer the foll 
the tulsa. to 2 over fer 28 lors are ping Saga en 
Mr. Smoor, Mr. President, I object. ; 

Mr, WILLIAMS., I ask that it be read. 

Then the Presiding Officer said: 

4 Dine the Senator from Utah object to receiving 
m 

Mr. Smoor. I do. 

Mr. Root. Mr. President 
4 Tun the Presiding Officer interrupted the Senator from New 

ork: 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will read the notice. 

I was going to object to that, but the Senator from Missis+ 
sippi rose and said: 

I ask the Secre to return it t „ I shall if 
giving the notice un the rules 88 . n 

He read the notice, and I immediately said: 

I have no objection, of x th i j 
to its being offered al this time Tt te atter 2 Heiser: li Dut T object 
attention to the fact that some six hours ago—— 

Then the Senator from Mississippi interrupted me again. 

Mr. President, the notice has never been printed, and it hag 
never been laid upon the desks of Senators, as it would have 
been if it had been presented to the Senate. 

Mr. ROOT. Mr. President, may I call the attention of the 
Senator from Utah to a further expression, which is necessary, 
to complete the statement? 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I rise to make an inquiry and not 
to interrupt. I wish to ascertain whether the Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Lopce] is still holding the floor or whether 
the Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor] has the floor? 

Mr. LODGE. No; I am not holding the floor. I rose to obtain 
recognition, and I shall wait until opportunity offers. 

Mr. ROOT. The conclusion of the whole matter referred to 
by the Senator from Utah was in these words: 

The PresipInc OFFICER. There is nothing to which the objection is 


the notice at thig 


directed.’ The Senator from 1 has read the notice for the 
eee of the Senate, and that is everything which has thus far 
nsp 


Mr. SMOOT. Then, Mr. President—— 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Will the Senator pardon me just a moment? 
Mr, SMOOT. Then I said immediately after that: 

And that is all. 


I was content, Mr. President, as the objector, if that was the 
situation in the Senate. I had no objection whatever to the 
Senator reading the notice as a part of his speech. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I beg pardon; that was not all the Presid- 
ing Officer said. Upon the same page, and just above it, the 
Senator will find that the Presiding Officer used this language: 

The notice has been given to the Senate, but the effect of the notice 
will be for consideration at a future time. 

Then the Chair later added what the Senator from New York 
[Mr. Root] has just stated. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; but he added that after I made this state- 
ment: 


The rules provide that the motion shall be in writing, and shall g 
to the desk, and it must be in order before it can be presented. Alrea 4 
we are working on the legislative day of February 5; it is after 
o'clock and the unfinished business is before the Senate. There can be 
nothing offered, no bill or conference report or otherwise, unless by 
unanimous consent, and I object to the offering of this notice. 


Then the Presiding Officer made this statement: 
The Paesiprnc OFFICER. There is nothing to which the objection is 


directed. The Senator from Mississippi has read the notice for the in- 
8 of the Senate and that everything which has thus far 
nsp 


ired. 
Mr. Smoor. And that is all. 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Mississippi. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I now ask for a ruling by 
the Chair. I want a ruling for this reason: I am very doubtful 
if a notice of this sort can be given during the morning hour, 
because the rules enumerate just the things which can be done 
during the morning hour, and this is not one of them. If it can 
not be done during the morning hour, and can not be done after 
the moring hour, it can not be done at all. I therefore ask for 
a ruling of the Chair. 

Mr. SMOOT. In answer to the Senator from Mississippi, I 
will say that if there had not been unfinished business, of 
course the notice could have been presented after the morning 
hour; but we were on the unfinished business, 
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Mr. WILLIAMS. That is the point; and I ask for a ruling 
of the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. There is a rule of the Senate to 
the effect that a Senator upon the floor can not be taken off his 
feet for such a purpose as this, or for any other purpose—mak- 
ing a report or introducing a bill or a resolution. As the Chair 
understands, the Senator from Mississippi had the floor in his 
own right. The Chair does not see how, except by the exercise 
of a very refined technicality, there is the slightest doubt in 
the minds of Senators that the Senator from Mississippi had 
reduced to writing and read and left upon the Secretary’s table 
this notice. The Chair accordingly rules that the Senator from 
Mississippi has complied with all the requirements of the law 
with reference to notice to be given. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I now ask that the resolu- 
tion be referred to the Committee on Rules. 

Mr. SMOOT. On that ruling I appeal from the decision of 
the Chair, and I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The VICE PRESIDENT, Is the request for the yeas and 
nays seconded? 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I withdraw the appeal. 

Mr. LODGE. As I understand, the Senator from Mississippi 
asks to have the notice referred to the Committee on Rules. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Yes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 
The Chair lays before the Senate a notice, which will be read. 

The Secretary read as follows: 


UNITED States SENATE, 
Washington, D. C., February 11, 1915. 


Mr, PRESIDENT: I very respectfully move that the honorable Com- 
mittee on Rules be discharged from further consideration of S. Res. 283, 
proposing an amendment to Rule XIX of the Standing Rules of the 

nate and proposing cloture. 2 

ROBERT L. OWEN. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Let that go over one day. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It goes over under the rule. The 
Chair lays before the Senate a notice, which will be read. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

To the United States Senate: 

Pursuant to the provisions of Rule XL of the Standing Rules of the 
Senate, I hereby give notice that I pro the following amendment 
to the Standing Rules of the Senate: Add at the end of Rule XXII of 
the Standing Rules of the Senate the following: s 

“ Not later than tbe hour of 2 o'clock p. m. of the calendar day 
February 19, 1915, all debate upon Senate bi No, 6856 shall cease, and 
at the time aforesaid the Senate shall proceed to vote upon said bill 
and all amendments thereto without further debate. The final vote 
upon said bill shall be taken not later than 5 o'clock p. m. of said date. 

“The foregoing proceedings shall have precedence over all other 
motions whatsoever.” 

I will move the adoption of said amendment as soon as permitted by 
the rules of the Senate so to do. 

The purpose of said proposed amendment is to terminate the obstruc- 
tive tactics now being pursued with reference to the above-named bill 
and to cause a vote to be had thereupon at the time above specified. 

Jas, A. REED. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The notice will go over. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, one moment. I make the point 
of order on the notice that has been read that it is obviously 
and on its face not an amendment to the standing rules of the 
Senate. The rules of the Senate are standing rules, and to be 
an amendment to the rules the amendment must be general in 
its character, like the amendment just offered by the Senator 
from Mississippi [Mr. WIILIAus l. This proposition carries on 
its face the statement that it terminates on February 19; that 
it deals with a special bill. It can not, therefore, be a stand- 
ing rule of the Senate. This proposed amendment is a special 
order, which it is perfectly proper to offer; but I make the 
point of order that it is not and can not be an amendment to 
the standing rules of the Senate, because it expires by its own 
limitation on the 19th of February. The standing rules of the 
_Senate, as the term implies, are general and continuous rules, 
while this is limited to a particular case. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair does not think he is 
called upon now to decide that question. The proposition is 
presented, and assumes to be a notice to amend the rules of 
the Senate. It goes over for a day. When it comes up it will 
then be for the Senate to determine whether or not it is an 
amendment of the rules. At the present time the Chair does 
not feel called upon to decide that question. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Are petitions in order, Mr. President? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Not yet. The Chair has a few 
matters on the table which he desires to lay before the Senate. 

The Chair has received copies of the telegrams introduced by 
the Senator from Missouri, and will therefore not lay them be- 
fore the Senate. 


PUBLIO PRINTING ANND BINDING (H. DOC. NO. 1586). 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the Secretary of War, suggesting certain amendments 


to be included in the bill to amend, revise, and codify the laws 
relating to the public printing and binding and distribution of 
Government publications, which was ordered to lie on the table 
and be printed. 


PURCHASE OF ARMY SUPPLIES (S. DOC. NO. 940). 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the Secretary of War, suggesting certain proposed 
changes to be made in the Army appropriation bill relative tv 
the purchase or manufacture of stores or material by the Goy- 
ernment, which was referred to the Committee on Military 
Affairs and ordered to be printed. 


ESTIMATES OF APPROPRIATIONS (S. DOC. No. 939). 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting a letter 
from the Secretary of the Interior, submitting estimates of ap- 
propriations for contingent expenses, office of the secretary of 
the Territory of Alaska, etc., which, with the accompanying 
paper, was referred to the Committee on Appropriations and 
ordered to be printed. 


FINDINGS OF THE COURT OF CLAIMS. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate communica- 
tions from the Court of Claims, transmitting certified copies of 
the findings of fact and conclusion filed by the court in the 
following causes: 

The cause of Esther E. Hale, widow of Christopher J. Hale, v. 
The United States (S. Doc. No. 943); and 

The cause of Lydia E. Butler, widow of George A. Butler, v. 
The United States (S. Doc. No. 942). ö 

The foregoing findings were, with the accompanying papers, 
referred to the Committee on Claims and ordered to be printed. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


The VICE PRESIDENT presented a resolution of the Senate 
of the State of California, which was referred to the Committee 
= Commerce and ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as fol- 
ows: 


STATE OF CALIFORNIA, SENATE CHAMBER, 
Sacramento, Cal., January 30, 1915. 
Resolution by Senator Kehoe. 

Whereas the State of California is most splendidly endowed with rivers 
and harbors, the improvement of which would have a marked effect 
upon not only the development of this Commonwealth, but of the en- 
tire United States; and 

Whereas it is highly desirable, if not essential, to wise national legisla- 
tion and appropriation on rivers and harbors, that the congressional 
Committee on Rivers and Harbors acquire intimate and rsonal 
knowledge of conditions and possibilities with respect to California's 
rivers and harbors: Therefore be it 
Resolved, That the Senate of the State of California respectfully re- 

uests and urges Congress of the United States to empower and au- 

3 3 and eee 5 doen Pine 1. 8 57 1 e 

nia e express purpose of personally ins, ng all of its harbors 

and its navigable rivers: And be it further 

Resolved. t the Rivers and Harbors Committee of Congress be 
invited, and the invitation is hereby issued, to visit the State of Califor- 
nia for such 8 And be it further 

Resolved, That the president of the senate be authorized to appoint 

a legislative reception and entertainment Haren wom to be com of 

not less than one member from each congressional district of the State 

of California to be visited by the Rivers and Harbors Committee of 

Congress: And be it further 
Resolved, That the president of the senate and the speaker of the 

assembly, the State engineer and the chairman of the State board of 

control, be ex officio members of said committee: And be it further 

Resolved, That said legislative reception and entertainment committee 
be authorized to make all arrangements with respect to the itinerary of 
the visiting committee of Con : And be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be immediately forwarded to 
toe; Presiding Officers of both Houses of the National Congress. 

ttest: 
Epwix F. Smits, Secretary of Senate. 


The VICE PRESIDENT presented a concurrent resolution 
adopted by the Legislature of the State of Oklahoma, which was 
referred to the Committee on the Judiciary and ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


[House concurrent resolution No. 4. By Lemon and McCollister.] 


House concurrent resolution memorializing the Congress of the United 
States to pass the Sheppard-Hobson resolution proposing an amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United States to prohibit the manu- 
facture, sale, transportation, exportation, and importation of intoxi- 
cating liquors. 

Be it resolved by the House of Representatives of the State of Okla- 
homa (the Senate concurring), That tha Congress of the United States 
be, the same is hereby, earnestly memorialized and requested to 
pass the Sheppard-Hobson resolution proposing an amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States to prohibit the manufacture, sale, 
transportation, exportation, and importation of intoxicating liquors at 
the earliest date possible. 

Be it further resolved, That a copy of these resolutions, proveny 
certified, be forwarded at once to the Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives and the President of the Senate, also a copy to each of Okla- 
homa's Senators and Representatives in Congress. 

Passed the house of representatives the 18th day of January, 1915. 

A. McCrory, 
Speaker of House of Representatives, 
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Passed the senate the 2ist day of January, 1915. 

President of the Senate. 
certify that the above is a true and correct copy of house 
resolution No. 4. 

J. G. Manch, Chief Olerk. 
The VICE PRESIDENT presented resolutions adopted by the 
Legislature of the State of Colorado, which were ordered to lie 


on the table and be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Starr or COLORADO, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY OF STATE. 


I hereb, 
concurren 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 
State of Colorado, ss: 

I, John E. Ramer, secretary of state of the State of Colorado, do 
hereby certify that the annexed is a full, true, and 5 7 
of the house joint memorial No. 1, by Mr Dunkles, Mounta 
National Park (forest reserves and forestry), which was filed in this 
office the 3d day of February, A. D. 1915, at 3.10 o'clock p. m., and 
admitted to record. 

In testimony whereof 1 have hereunto set my hand and affixed the 
great seal of the State of Colorado at the elty of Denver this 4th day 
of February, A. D. 1915. 

[SEAL] 

Jno. E. Ramer, Secreta 
By GEORGE M. WILLIAMS, 


[House joint memorial No. 1, by Mr, Dunklee.] 


House joint memorial No. 1. 9 Mountain National Park (forest 
reserves and forestry). 


To Hon. Wooprow Wirsox, President United States of America, and 
the Congress of the United States: 


Resolved, By the house of representatives of the Twentieth General 
Assembly of the State of Colorado, the senate concurring, that the 
bill for the establishment of the Rocky Mountain National Park in 
Colorado that has passed the United States Senate and is now pending 
in the National House of Representatives be now favorably acted upon 
and approved by the President of the United States. 

The Yellowstone National Park has its “Old Faithful,” the Yo- 
semite Valley its “ EI 9 the proposed Rocky Mountain park 
has “ Longs Peak,” over 14,000 feet in eight, with marvelous canyons, 
precipitous walls, and dashing waterfalls, while the whole region is one 
of beauty and grandeur of ever-changing color. 

This proposed park is unsurpassed in beauty by any other national 
park and far more accessible to the great centers of population. Fur- 
ther, it is of the greatest cert bags to the State and Nation to secure 
this as a park, and it should be established as such by the passage of 
the bill now pending in the national House of Representatives. Let the 
Nation then forever preserve this beautiful and remarkable scenic re- 
gion for the perpetual use and pleasure of the people. 

Further resolved, That this memorial be entered in the records of 
the general assembly and copies thereof forwarded by the secretary 
of state to the President of the United States, to the United States 
National House of Representatives,.and to our Senators and Rep- 
resentatives in Congress. 


of State. 
eputy. 


Puiu B. STEWART, 
Speaker House of Representatives. 


M. E. 5 

Presid the Senate. 

GEORGE A. CARLSON, 
Governor of the State of Colorado. 


Filed in the office of the 


Attest: 
Lewis 
ent o 


1 poz tae: February 3, 1915. 
(Indorsed:) House joint memorial No. 1. 


secretary of state of the State of Colorado on 1915, February 3, p. m. 

3.10. Recorded in book —, page —, John E. Ramer, secret: of state, 

b i George M. Williams, uty. Fees, o —. lerk, —. 
es, —. 


The VICE PRESIDENT presented resolutions of the Legis- 
lature of the State of Nebraska, which were referred to the 
Committee on Public Lands and ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


Resolution on irrigation. 


Whereas a controversy has arisen between the citizens of Colorado. 
Wyoming, and also the Reclamation Service of the United States, and 
the citizens of Nebraska with reference to the control of the waters 
in the interstate streams; and 

Whereas the State of Colorado is claiming to own and control all of 
the waters of the Republican and Platte Rivers that head in Colorado 
and pass through the State of Nebraska, and is 8 the citizens 
of Nebraska of their just rights to the use of the water for irrigation 
and other darome in Nebraska, and subsequent appropriators of 
waters in Colorado have made the South Platte River dry, and de- 

rived the Nebraska citizens of the use of its waters; and 

Whereas there is a suit ponding in the Federal court between the citi- 
zens of Nebraska and the State of Colorado over the rights of Ne- 
braska citizens on the Republican River, and there is also pending 
in the Federal courts a suit involving the rights of Colorado to take 
the waters of the North Platte River which head in Colorado; and 

Whereas the State of Nebraska ought to protect the rights of its citi- 
zens to the waters of the river in Nebraska as against the Federal 
i and against the States of Colorado and Wyoming: There- 

ore t 
Resolved by the House of Representatives of the State of Nebraska in 
session assembled, That the attorney general of the State of Nebraska is 
hereby requested and directed to bring an action in Federal court 
against the State of Colorado and its officials to protect the 7 of 
the Nebraska citizens on the South Platte River. He is further re- 
uested and directed to intervene on behalf of the State of Nebraska in 
the suits . in the Federal court involving the rights of the State 
of Nebraska and its people in the waters of the Republican and North 

Platte Rivers; and be it further 
Resolved, That the attorney general of the State of Nebraska is 

hereby uested and directed to protect in the courts the niet of 

citizens of the State of Nehraska to the waters of the Pathfinder 

Reservoir on the North Platte River; and be it further 
Resolved, That in order to accomplish this need the Federal Congress 

be, and it is hereby, urged and requested to pass Senate joint resolution 
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No. 180, introduced by Senator Norris, of Nebraska, conferring upon 
the State of Nebraska the right to bring an action in the court a 


ouNx. 
L. BATES. 
H. C. Woopuvrst. 
Scorr REYNOLDS. 
F. E. STEARNS. 
The above and foregoing resolution was duly passed by the house of 
representatives this 3d day of February, 1915. 
G. U. Ports, Chief Clerk. « 


The VICE PRESIDENT presented resolutions of the Legis- 
lature of the State of Washington, which were referred to the 
Committee on Public Lands and ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: j 

Senate joint memorial No. 5. 


To the honorable Senate and House of Representatives of the United 

States in Congress assembled: 

Your memorlalists, the Senate and House of Representatives of the 
State of Washington, in legislative session assembled, do most respect- 
fully represent and petition : 
Whereas in order to secure the e 

and oil resources it is necessary 


W. M. STEBBINS. 

M. A. HOSTETLER. 

J. E. HARRIS, 

SAMUEL M. PATTERSON. 


loration and development of coal 
t leases be executed by the State 
of Washington, granting authority to its lessees to explore such coal 
and oil resources and to extract the same from its lands, and to use 
so much of the surface as may be necessary therefor upon the pay- 
ment of a proper rental or royalty; and 
Whereas by the terms of the act of Congress approved February 22, 
1889, providing for the formation of constitutions and State govern- 
ments for the States of North Dakota, South Dakota, Montana, and 
Washington, and the admission thereof into the Union, and making 
donations of pone lands to such States, it was provided tbat the 
lands so donated and granted may be leased for periods of not more 
than five years in pata not exceeding one section to any one 
person or company: Now, therefore, be it 
Resolved, That the Senate and House of Representatives of the State 
of Washington do request the Congress of the United States to so 
amend the aforesaid act of February 22, 1889, as to permit the said 
several States, including the State of Washington, by its proper officers 
to execute leases for the exploration and extraction of the aforesaid 
minerals which may be contained upon or beneath the surface of any 
of sald granted lands, together with the right to use so much of the 
surface of said lands as may be necessary therefor, and for such 
pericos of time as may be determined by or under the legislative author- 


ty ot said States. 

Resolved, That a copy of this memorial be forthwith transmitted to 
the Presiding Officer of the United States Senate, the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives, the chairmen of the Senate and House Com- 
mittees on Public Lands, the Secretary of the Interior, and to each 
Member of the Washington delegation in Congress. 

Passed the senate February 1, 1915. 

Passed the house February 5, 1915. 


The VICE PRESIDENT presented resolutions of the Senate 
of the State of Missouri, which were referred to the Committee 
on Commerce and ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 

MISSOURI SENATE, 
Jefferson City, Mo., February 5, 1915. 
Mr. PRESIDENT OF THE SENATH IN CONGRESS: 


I am instructed by the Senate of Missouri to inform you that the 
senate has tuken up and adopted the following resolution: 


“Whereas the frequent floods of the re ane d River, caused by waters 
ee 


d 
“Whereas all political parties have declared in their campaign plat- 
forms tha control of the Mississippi River is a national 
duty: Therefore be it 
“Resolced by. the Senate of the State of Missouri, That the Congress 
of the United States be, and is hereby, nested to fulfill this national 
duty at its next session and to enact such legislation as shall provide 
a separate and comprehensive plan for the prevention of such floods 
without delay; be it further 
“Resolved, That copies of this resolution be sent to the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives and to the President of the Senate of the 
Congress of the United States." 
Respectfully, W. A. Norman, 
Secretary Missouri State Senate. 


The VICE PRESIDENT presented the petition of Nathaniel 
Bacon, of Chicago, III., praying for the enactment of legislation 
to limit the property that any one person may acquire by gift 
or inheritance in the District of Columbia, which was referred 
to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

He also presented the memorial of Wesley Salmons and sun- 
dry other citizens of New York City, N. X., remonstrating 
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against the exclusion of certain matter from the mail, which 
was referred to the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

He also presented a petition of the congregation of the Evan- 
gelical Church of Peace, at Schleswig, Iowa, praying for the 
enactment of legislation to enable the President of the United 
States to lay an embargo upon all contraband of war, excepting 
foodstuffs alone, which was referred to the Committee on For- 
eign Relations. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I have had a great many letters and 
numerous telegrams concerning an item in the Post Office appro- 
penton bill. I ask that the telegram I send to the desk may 
be rea 

There being no objection, the telegram was read and referred 
to the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads, as follows: 

[Telegram.] 
PORTSMOUTH, N. H., February 11, 1915. 
Hon. Jacon H. GALLINGER, 


Washington, D. 0.: 


All railway postal clerks in New Hampshire lly ask you to 
— the FTF 


GEORGE W. Gray, 
President Portsmouth Branch, Railway Mail ‘Association. 

Mr. GALLINGER presented a memorial of Mount Washington 
Lodge, No. 276, International Association of Machinists, of Con- 
cord, N. H., remonstrating against any change being made in 
the present locomotive boiler inspection laws, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Interstate Commerce. 

He also presented a petition of the Merchants’ Association, 
of Berlin, N. H., praying for the enactment of legislation to 
place a tax on firms conducting a mail-order business, which 
was referred to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK presented memorials of sundry citizens of 
Nebraska, remonstrating against the exclusion of certain matter 
from the mail, which were referred to the Committee on Post 
Offices and Post Roads. 

He also presented petitions of sundry citizens of Nebraska, 
praying for the enactment of legislation to prohibit the expor- 
tation of ammunition, etc., which were referred to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. LEA of Tennessee presented petitions of sundry citizens 
of Tennessee, praying for the passage of the so-called omnibus 
claims bill, which were referred to the Committee on Claims. 

Mr. O'GORMAN. I present certain letters and resolutions re- 
lating to the pending shipping bill, which I ask may be printed 
in the Recorp, 

There being no objection, the matter was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
moa ‘Siete 0 New Tonk, February 4, 1915. 


United States —— Washington, D. 0. 

Senator: We venture to express to you in this way our admiration 
of your action toward defeat of the e — ship-purchas se Dill. With- 
out exception, so far as we can ascertain. g houses, who, of 
all business men, are most deeply arent Bp tie ts 1 Poon American 
merchandise, are o to the measure eon, ess the 
hope that you succeed in decisively — Eie goed gerous 


legislation. 
Very respectfully, 
CHINA & JAPAN TRADING Co. (Liv.), 
HOWARD AYRES, Secretary. 
Resolutions. ? 
Whereas many ee are now en; ps a most disastrous war aoe 
are age supplier of a and muni. 


‘drawing, from the U 
tions of war from the United Ted States af America ; and 
Whereas this war the United States tends to mul- 
tiply the loss 2 of life, “life, already app 5 and to cause an immense de- 
pea 2 perty, th is bringing nations to desolation and tends 
SS a or eps 
con: o the ef o ose who have 
maimed made destitute by the war, on the 1 hand are 7 Pome) 
by sending our military stores to 


Europe; 

Whereas our 88 has prociaimed ct neutrality, thus assur- 
ing the American citizens of all nationalities and the elligerent na- 
tions that our own acts shall no bonds of friendship with the 
countries with whom we are at peace and create no discord among 

our citizens here by discriminating K e Ae their native land; and 

Whereas this coun’ bas ght 9 2 Government 
withhold war supplies from contending armies b; laying an embargo 
upon 5 war when the feeble armies of Mexico were 4 

. we now offer our limitless supplies to 
e belliger ae * Europe; and 


Whereas Great Britain has prohibited the importation of foodstuffs into 
Belgium, oe such as are under the care of the Red Cross: Now, 
therefore, be 
Resolved, That we, citizens of St. Paul and Minneapolis in mass meet- 

assembled, hereby declare that it is the 8 duty of the Çon: 
gress of the United States to pass the necessary laws forthwi 

wili enable the President of these United States to lay 8 an ee a —.— 

all contraband of war, saving and 3 alone, and igor ered 

sunan tom ie contending powers aid and ass of the 

— That we ans in to the God af al — with the Christian endeavor 
of our Nation to appeal to 1 nations that peace may come, 
and that we reject as hypocrisy and sacrilege the commercial 


spirit of our country that is answering our ape e for peace by 


sending the instruments of destruction and th to the armies of 
Europe; and be it further 
Resolved, T That we urge upon our Government that it use its good 
offices to induce the Government of Great Britain to permit the impor- 
tation of 5 from neutral countries to Belgtum's starving multi- 
tudes; and be it further 
Resolved, That we call upoe ons fellow citizens everywhere to join 
with us in that American neutrality which will be ex- 
impartial in the treatment of the belligerents and that will with- 
from pr destruction and slaughter 
among the nations of Europe; and be it further 
Resolved, That the chairman of this mass mee appoint a legis- 
lative committee to promote the enactment of a law P Weill pace all 
such power in the hands of the President, —— Bog a oor of these reso- 
lutions be placed — thia committee so appoin 1 of every 
Congressman, Sena’ mand Cabinet ofrer of these united States. 
A. Peterson, Chairman, 
H Sh Bonk, Secretary. 


- BROOKLYN, N. T., January 20, 1915. 
Hon. JAMES A. O’GoRMAN, 


Washington, D. C. 

Dran SENATOR: As business men and citizens of the United States 
with neutral tendencies in the gee European conflict, but stanch 
lovers of our own constitutional and interns tional rights and of the 
rights of weaker countries under our protection, namely, the Monroe 


HT ihe tick mom respect for our interpretation of what, oo 
some ‘or our on what o 
3 States rights are erkit and an its business 


th foreign perth ke stand by et a foreign country 
dictate — 1 Rovers’ how our Sonar should be conducted— 
financially, „ and foreign? 


How wg our ent to allow ships of war of foreign coun- 
5 on our neutral shores and 


tries to 

such as Capt 1 on lained of by neutral shippers, 
such as pE sr pel ere off Ei „ coast, and the Metophan 

and Oh How l 


whom we guaranteed 

ment to * finde foreign naval — Pe board neutral ships of countries 
not active in this war, and cleared to neutral countries, 

material and mail to and from neutral countries and to and from the 
United States for American citizens and American business men? We 


Inactiviy on te part of our resentative to raise your voice in protest to this 


inactivity on the kr aoe Government in not enforcing our absolute 
rights, and not w country thinks our rights are. We also 
you to give Jout Suppo to an American oeaan marine—if not 


paralyzed for want 
of ships to carry our manufactured , produc’ RET foodstuffs, as 
you know; or why the war tax, which we resent? hy not an export 


tax? 
orar your Tayor reply, we are your constituents, and respect- 
fully sub our indorsements: 
William R. Keely, 1311 — — ye Cornelius J. 
Avenue 9 — and East F. Street, e 
Moylan, Bim and East 2 — Stree 
Kennedy, 1699 Elm Avenue, Brooklyn; 


2126 East Nineteenth T 
— 1426 — Abraham Lern 

1426 Kings Highway; David “Higgins, 2618 Bast 
Twenty-sixth 8 Escola “Bay; Jno. J. Speen, 
2651 East Fourteenth Str heepshead Ba 
2. Han 2028 905 East Highteenth Street; Jo n 


Wm. Jeffrey, treet, ps- 
pai Bay; Walter H. Mu „ 2247 Homecrest Ave- 
aos; Frank — 2 1 5 5 omecrest Avenue; Patrick 
Highway,” Brooklyn MR Timethy F. Cle 3 wat 

Ww: n; 0 . Cleary, 

Highway,” Brook! John Bryan 1207 Avenue V; 
E. J. Cleary, 2 rteenth Street; H. 2 
H 28 wast "Thirteenth ih Street Geo. A. Dretes 
13) a anwar Gus. Dreves, 1302 Kings 
High ua — fil 1300 K Kings Highway, 5 

* Smeltzer, 707 Greene ares B. 
urnett, 1552 Bast Fourteenth Street; W. 1. cer 


3 
Avenue; Wachk: * Co., 1501 pan . Highway 
Frank A. ‘Smith, 4 2163 Homecrest Aven 
Wunch, 135 Wykoff Avenue; J. McDonald, “ior Bor a4 
Place ; M S. Gerhard, 112 Bridge Street; Fran 
Banta, 1357 Putnam Avenue; Edward Caegnt, 1819 
eepshead Bay; H. F. Seaman, 105 
Kenilworth Place; R. M. Cuthbertson, Bay View tel, 
Bay: t ‘Bay View Hotel; 
heepshea Jerome Tobin, 1247 East Fourteenth 
Street Sohn Tobin, 1247 East Fourteenth Street ; 


fle 
ick 
ae 


Brooklyn; R. 
Haia lyn; ‘Conrad io 1521 East Fifteenth Street, 
Henry A. ane Sheepshead Bay Road, 
Brookiya, N: X.: H. B. Fiske, 5 Avenue and East 
Eighteenth Street, Brooklyn, N. X.; Dr. C. M. lor, 
Voorhees Avenue and 2 8 Eighteenth Street, Brooklyn; 
Theo. F. ga — Phar. Sheepshead Bay, Brooklyn ; 
Jno. Stuart M Sheepeh ead Bay, Broo kiyas Fran = 
F. Lyne, M. D., Sheepshead Bay, Brooklyn ; 2 
eepshead Brooklyn F. Huber, 


ages Sh 

Ph. ‘Sheepshead Bay, y, Brookins $ Stephen Moylan, 

Sheepshead d Bay, Brooklyn; James È. Conden, as 
Brooklyn; Wm. Stutemauch, Š 

— ar Bay, Brooklyn; D. J. Lyons, 2650 Bast Four- 
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teenth Street, Sheepshead Bayi Frank G. Watthus, 
2700 Ocean Avenue, Sheepshea Ba ; George McGrath, 
East Sixteenth Street Shore Road, Sheepshead Bay; 
R. A. Patterson, East Fourteenth Street, Sheepshead 
Bay; James Hunt, Avenue Z and East Twenty-sixth 
Street, Sheepshead Bay; Samuel Cominsky, Sheepshead 
Bay; Jas. H. Chisholm, 1710 Emmons Avenue, Sheeps- 
head Bay; J. H. McAvoy, 1610 Shore Road, Sheepshead 
Bay; Edmund F. McDonald, 1609 Shore Road, Brook- 
lyn; Clement Athanasakos, 610 Shore Road, Brook- 
Hai Robert G. Cornell, Shore Road and Avenue Y; 

arry Ragan, 102 Rockaway Avenue; Geo Brook- 
lyn, 1635 Shore Road; Joseph Gaertner, 1 Shore 
Road, Brooklyn; F. T. Le Berthon, 2665 East Fifteenth 
Street, Brooklyn; Henry L. Medosch, 1430 East 
Twelfth Street, Brooklyn; Frank Schafer, 1615 Ave- 
nue Z; R. R. Kime, 2643 East Nineteenth Street; 
John J. Healy, Surf Avenue, corner West Twentieth 
Street, Coney Island; Myles A. Walsh; J. F. Someta 


poe * 
ns, Shore Road, Sheepsh: Bay; Karl Schubert, 


Mr. POMERENE presented petitions of sundry citizens of 
Waterville, Youngstown, Carroll, Hamilton, and Akron, all in 
the State of Ohio, praying for the enactment of legislation to 
prohibit the exportation of ammunition, etc., which were re- 
ferred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

He also presented the petition of Otto Weltzer and 14 other 
citizens of Cleveland, Ohio, praying for the enactment of legisla- 
tion to grant pensions to civil-service employees, which was 
referred to the Committee on Civil Service and Retrenchment. 

Mr. JAMES. I have a telegram from the president of the 
Louisville Branch of the Railway Mail Association, which I ask 
may be read and referred to the Committee on Post Offices and 
Post Roads. 

There being no objection, the telegram was read and referred 
to the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads, as follows: 

LOUISVILLE, Ky., February 10, 1915. 
Hon. O. M. JaAMEs, Washington, D. 0.: 


Two hundred ig postal clerks of Louisville 5 ask you 
to oppose the change from annual to biennial promotions for the men 
of t service, 
= Jonx M. C 

a 


0 . COOMBS, 
President Louisville Branch Railway Mail Association. 


Mr. SUTHERLAND presented a petition of sundry citizens 
of Salt Lake City, Utah, praying for the enactment of legislation 
to prohibit the exportation of ammunition, etc., which was 
referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 
Mr. BURTON presented memorials of sundry citizens of Ohio, 
remonstrating against the enactment of legislation to prohibit 
the sale of liquor in the District of Columbia, which were re- 
ferred to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 
He also presented petitions of sundry citizens of Ohio, pray- 
ing for the enactment of legislation to prohibit the exportation 
of ammunition, etc., which were referred to the Committee 
on Foreign Relations. 
He also presented petitions of sundry citizens of Ohio, pray- 
ing for the enactment of legislation for the purpose of taxing 
those engaged in the mail-order business, which were referred 
to the Committee on Finance. 
Mr. NELSON. I present a joint resolution of the Legislature 
of Minnesota, which I ask may be printed in the Recorp and 
referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. . 
There being no objection, the joint resolution was refe 
to the Committee on Foreign Relations and ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
Mr. Bendixen offers the following resolution: 
“ Whereas it has been proposed and is being u 
that the Congress of the United States place an embargo on the 
exportation of agricultural products; and 

“Whereas this is not being urged on the ground of any shortage or 
rospective shortage of such products, but on the ground that prices 
— recently advanced somewhat, especially on cereal products; 
an 

“ Whereas such 8 would be unjust and unfair to the agricultural 
interests of this State, in that it would deprive such interests of 
the advantages and benefits derived from the demand from foreign 
nations for these products; and 

“ Whereas the agricultural interests of this Nation by Federal legisla- 
tion have been placed in direct competition with the same interests 
of other nations, they are qoray entitled to all the advantages of 

` an open world market; an a 
“ Whereas the State of Minnesota is preeminently an agricultural State 

and would suffer greatly from such embargo, and all its business 
interests would be seriously affected by the injury that would log- 
ieally and necessarily follow such embargo: Therefore be it 

“ Resolved, That the Minnesota House of re i ge the senate 
concurring, earnestly and emphatically request the Representatives in 
Congress and United States Senators from this State to use their influ- 
Pea vote to defeat any measure proposing such embargo; and be it 

t 

we Resolved, That the chief clerk of the house and the secretary of the 

senate be, and hereby are, instructed to forward a copy of these reso- 
lutions to each of the Representatives in Congress and each Senator 
from this State.” 


ed from various sources 
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Mr. NELSON presented petitions of sundry .citizens of Minne- 
sota, praying for the enactment of legislation to prohibit the 
exportation of ammunition, etc., which were referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. 

He also presented a memorial of Local Branch, Brotherhood 
of Boiler Makers, of St. Paul, Minn., remonstrating against any 
change in the present locomotive boiler inspection laws, which 
was referred to the Committee on Interstate Commerce. 

He also presented a memorial of Local Branch, Minnesota 
Dairymen’s Association, of Nicollet, Minn., remonstrating 
against any change in the present oleomargarine law, which 
was referred to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. KENYON. I present a concurrent resolution adopted by 
the Legislature of Iowa, which I ask may be printed in the 
Record and referred to the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry. i 

There being no objection, the concurrent resolution was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry and 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

Concurrent resolution memorializing Congress to investigate the origin 
of foot-and-mouth disease. 
Whereas the recent outbreak of foot-and-mouth disease has occasioned 
acter snes of this State loss aggregating many thousands of 
Whereas it is believed to have been transmitted to the live stock in 
this State through the Union Stock Yards, in Chicago, III.: Now, 
therefore, 

Be it resolved by the senate (the house concurring), That the Con- 
gress of the United States be, and it is aO memorialized and re- 
8 to institute an investigation of the Union Stock Yards, of 


hicago, III., with the view of determining 
First. The origin of the said disease known as foot-and-mouth dis- 


ease ; 

Second. The methods employed in disposing of stock found in said 
yards to be infected therewith; 

Third. As to whether or not there is segregation of the diseased 
animals and whether or not the same are separated from those not 
infected with such disease ; 

Fourth. As to the relative cost to the consumer of feed furnished or 
other services rendered to the patrons of said aren: and 

Fifth. That the said Congress take such action as may, in its judg- 
geni By Pheri necessary to prevent a recurrence of such outbrea 
0 sense. 

Be it further resolved, That the Iowa Senators and Iowa Members 
of Congress be requested to support measures looking toward such 
ba ot and favor legislation that may be designed to remedy such 
e 

Be it further resolved, That copy of this resolution be transmitted to 
each Iowa Senator and each Iowa Member of Congress, and that a cop 
of the same be transmitted to His Excellency Woodrow Wilson, Presi- 
dent of the United States. 

W. L. HARDING, 
President of the Senate. 

W. I. ATKINSON 
Speaker of the House. 

I hereby certify that this concurrent resolution originated in the 
senate. 

THOMAS WATTERS, Jr., 
Secretary of the Senate. 


Introduced and adopted by the senate January 30, 1915. 

House concurred February 2, 1915. 

Mr. GRONNA. I present a telegram from the secretary of the 
Farmers and Grain Dealers’ Association of North Dakota. It is 
very brief, and I ask that it may be printed in the Recorp and 
referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

There being no objection, the telegram was referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations and ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

{Telegram.] 
SHERWOOD, N. DAK., February 8, 1915. 
Senator Gronna, Washington, D. 0.: 
Our association protests on any embargo on exports of farm products, 
especially grain. z 
A. A. LANE 
Secretary Farmers and Grain Dealers’ ‘Association 
of North Dakota, 

Mr. NORRIS. I present a resolution adopted by the House of 
Representatives of the State of Nebraska, which I ask may be 
printed in the Recorp and referred to the Committee on Public 
Lands. 

There being no objection, the resolution was referred to the 
Committee on Irrigation and Reclamation of Arid Lands and 
ordered to be printed in the Recor», as follows: 

Resolution on irrigation. 28 

troy h i between the citizens o ‘olorado, 

8 Aud also 1 e Reclamation Bervice of the United States, an 
the citizens of Nebraska, with reference to the control of the waters 

in the interstate streams; and 

Whereas the State of Colorado is claiming to own and control all of the 
waters of the Republican and Platte Rivers that head in Colorado and 
ss through the State of Nebraska, and is depriving the citizens of 


Nebraska of their just rights to the use of the water for Irrigation and 
other purposes in Nebraska, and subsequent appropriators of waters 


in Colorado have made the South Platte River dry and deprived tue 
Nebraska citizens of the use of its waters; and * 

Whereas there is a suit pending in the Federal court between the cin- 
zens of Nebraska and the State of Colorado over the rights of Ne- 
braska citizens on the Republican River, and there is also pending in 
the Federal courts a suit involving the rights of Colorado to take the 
waters of the North Platte River which head in Colorado; and 
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Whereas the State of Nebraska ought to protect the rights of its citizens 
to the waters of the river in Nebraska as against the Federal Govern- 
nee and against the States of Colorado and Wyoming: Therefore 


Resolved by the House of Representatives of the State of Nebraska in 
session assembled, That the attorney general of the State of Nebraska is 
hereby requested and directed to bring an action in Federal court against 
the State of Colorado and its officials to protect the rights of the 
Nebraska citizens on the South Platte River. He is further requested 
and directed to intervene on behalf of the State of Nebraska_in the suits 
pending in the Federal court involving the rights of the State of Ne- 

raska and its poole in the waters of the Republican and North Platte 
Rivers; and be it further 

Resolved, That the attorney general of the State of Nebraska is hereby 
requested and directed to protect in the courts the rights of citizens of 
the State of Nebraska to the waters of the Pathfinder Reservoir on the 
North Platte River; and be it further 

Resolved, That in order to accomplish this need the Federal Congress 
be, and it is hereby, ur; and requested to Senate joint resolution 
No. 180, introduced by tor Nonnts, of Nebraska, conferring upon the 
State of Nebraska the right to bring an action in the court a the 
Federal Reclamation Service in order to have adjudicated in the courts 
the rights of the citizens of the State of Nebraska to the surplus waters 
of the Pathfinder Reservoir; be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be forwarded to Senators 
Norgis and Hrrceucock and to the Congressmen from 8 and 
that copies of this resolution be also forwarded to the United States 
Senate and the Federal Congress. 


(Signed) A. 


J. E. HARRIS. 
SAMUEL M. PATTERSON, 
225 8 bar er passed by the house of 
of February, 5 oa 
G. w. Ports, Chief Clerk, 


Mr. PENROSE presented petitions of sundry citizens of 
Ephrata, Pa., praying for the continuance of free rural delivery, 
which were referred to the Committee on Post Offices and Post 
Roads. 

He also presented petitions of sundry citizens of Philadelphia, 
Pa., praying for the enactment of legislation to prohibit the 
exportation of ammunition, etc., which were referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations, 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I present a memorial of the Legislature 
of the State of Washington, requesting legislation permitting 
that State to lease coal lands granted to the State by the United 
States on terms to be fixed by the legislature of the State. I 
ask that the memorial may be printed in the Recorp and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Public Lands, 

There being no objection, the memorial was referred to the 
Committee on Public Lands and ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: f 


Senate joint memorial No. 5. 


To the honorable Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States in Congress assembled: 

Your memorialists, the Senate and House of Representatives of the 
State of Washington, in legislative session assembled, do most respect- 
fully represent and petition: 

Whereas in order to secure the exploration and development of coal and 
oil resources it is ni that leases be execu by the State of 
Washington granting authority to its lessees to explore such coal and 
oil resources and to extract the same from its lands, and to use so 
much of the surface as mag be necessary therefor, upon the payment 
of a proper rental or royalty; and 

Whereas by the terms of the act of Congress approved February 22, 
1889, providing tor the formation of constitutions and State govern- 
ments for the States of North Dakota, South Dakota, Montana, and 
Washington, and the admission thereof into the Union, and making 
donations of pon lands to such States, it was provided that the 
lands so donated and granted may be leased for periods of not more 
than five years, in quantities not exeeeding one section to any one 
person or company: Now, therefore, be it 
Resolved, That the Senate and House of Representatives of the State 

of Washington do request the Congress of the United States to so amend 

the aforesaid act of February 22, 1889, as to permit the said several 

States, including the State of Washington, by its gomz officers, to 

execute leases for the exploration and extraction of the aforesaid min- 

erals which may be contained upon or beneath the surface of any of 
said granted lands, together with the right to use so much of the sur- 
face of said lands as may be necessary therefor, and for such ods of 
time as may be determined by or under the legislative authority of said 


tates ; 

Resolved, That a copy of this memorial be forthwith transmitted to 
the presiding officer of the United States Senate, the eaker of the 
House of Representatives, the chairmen of the Senate and House Com- 
mittees on blic Lands, the Secre of the Interior, and to each 
Member of the Washington delegation Congress, 

Passed the senate February 1, 1915. 

Passed the house February p, 1915. 


Mr. BRISTOW presented petitions of sundry citizens of Kan- 
sas, praying for the enactment of legislation to prohibit the 
exportation of ammunition, etc., which were referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations, 

He also presented memorials of sundry citizens of Kansas, 
remonstrating against the curtailing of the freedom of the press, 
which were referred to the Committee on Post Offices and Post 
Roads. i 


The above and fo 
representatives this 3 


He also presented petitions of sundry citizens of Kansas City, 
Kans., praying for the enactment of legislation to grant pen- 
sions to civil-service employees, which were referred to the Com- 
mittee on Civil Service and Retrenchment. 

He also presented a memorial of sundry citizens of Coffey- 


| ville, Kans., remonstrating against any change in the present 


locomotive boiler-inspection laws, which was referred to the 
Committee on Interstate Commerce? 

Mr. MYERS presented petitions of sundry citizens of Mon- 
tana, praying for the enactment of legislation to prohibit the 
exportation of ammunition, etc., which were referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. WEEKS presented a petition of the City Council of Salem, 
Mass., praying for the enactment of legislation to grant pen- 
sions to civil-service employees, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Civil Service and Retrenchment. 

He also presented petitions of sundry citizens of Holyoke, 
Boston, Everett, Medford, and Cambridge, all in the State of 
Massachusetts, praying for the enactment of legislation to pro- 
hibit the exportation of ammunition, etc., which were referred 
to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

He also presented petitions of syndry citizens of Arlington 
Heights, Holyoke, and North Andover, all in the State of Massa- 
chusetts, praying for national prohibition, which were referred 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. $ 

Mr. BRANDEGEE presented a petition of sundry citizens of 
South Norwalk, Conn., praying for national prohibition, which 
was referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. PITTMAN presented a petition of sundry citizens of 
Gardnerville, Ney., praying for the enactment of legislation to 
prohibit the exportation of ammunition, etc., which was referred 
to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN presented a memorial of sundry citizens 
of Oregon, remonstrating against the exclusion of certain matter 
from the mail, which was referred to the Committee on Post 
Offices and Post Roads. 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of Oregon, 
praying for national prohibition, which was referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. r 

Mr. NEWLANDS presented petitions of sundry citizens of 
Nevada, praying for the enactment of legislation to prohibit the 
exportation of ammunition, etc., which were referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. - 

Mr. WARREN presented a petition of the German Evangelical 
congregation of St. Paul's Church, of Laramie, Wyo., and a peti- 
tion of the Ladies’ Aid Society of the German Church, of 
Laramie, Wyo., praying for the enactment of legislation to pro- 
hibit the exportation of ammunition, etc., which were referred 
to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 


Mr. SHIVELY, from the Committee on Pensions, submitted 
a report (No. 969) accompanied by a bill (S. 7597) granting 
pensions and increase of pensions to certain soldiers and sailors 
of the Regular Army and Navy and of wars other than the 
Civil War, which was read twice by its title, the bill being a 
substitute for the following pension bills heretofore referred to 
that committee: 

. William E. McGee. 

. Charles F. White. 

. Warren W. Norton. 

. Daniel Howery. 

. William H. Hart. 

. William M. Miller. 

. Alpheus W. Clark. 
Charles R. Conger. 
Fred F. Harris. 

. Benjamin Matlock. 

. Jobn B. Turner. 
Jeremiah C. Foley. 

. Joseph L. Addison, 

. Bernard Christianson. 
. Lee Jenkins. 

. Katharine H. McDonald. 
. John H. Hopewell. 

. Wiliam Bowen. 

. Todd L. Wagoner. 

Mr. SHIVELY, from the Committee on Pensions, submitted 
a report (No. 970) accompanied by a bill (S. 7598) granting 
pensions to certain soldiers and sailors of the Civil War and 
certain widows and dependent relatives of such soldiers and 
sailors, which was read twice by its title, the bill being a sub- 
stitute for the following pension bills heretofore referred to that 
committee : 

S. 935. Nancy M. Vinton. 

S. 995. Edward W. Anderson. 


S. 1201. 
S. 1532. 
S. 1668. 
8. 2371. 
S. 2605. 
S. 3516. 


S. 5803. 


S. 6870. 


7500. 


Josephus Steller. 
James J. Boothe. 
Effie M. Bing. 
Porter E. Nash. 
Laura Garriett. 
Irvin M. Hill. 
Laura M. Goodwine. 


. Mary J. White. 
. John L. Russell. 
4. Sarah A. Ferguson. 
Isabelle E. Jones. 


Mary A. Conway. 


. Georgianna Thomas. 
. William C. Pope. 
„Sarah J. Deloe. 

. Jesse Franklin Cochran. 
. Mary A, Flynn. 
Leona B. Haucke. 

. Mary B. Jenks, E 
. Mary A. Harrington. 

. Amelia M. Payson. 

. Ida Ingraham. 


Amos T. Phares, 


. Louis M. Lea. 


Johnson G. Trask. 


. William H. Langdon. 
Catherine Curry. 
David Delehanty. 

. James H. Clark. 

. John F. Thomas. 

. Joseph C. Townsend. 
. Rhoda C. Freeman. 
. Archie C. Fisk. 

. George W. Killin. 

. Mack Carr. 

. Henry Reed. 

: Mary A. Richards. 

. William D. Bonar. 

. Rosalie A. Partridge. 


Andrew C. McCorkle. 


. Eli Samson. 


Thomas J. Gwin. 


. Sarah MeDowell. 

. Sadie Hatch. 

. Miles Matthews. 

. Thomas Clark.“ 

. Margaret J. Howell. 
John Jones. 

. Semantha M. Hudson. 
. George T. Moulton. 
. Joseph Lieber. 

. James Gorman. 

. William A. N. Clare. 


Clara McGaughey. 
Edward H. Baldwin. 


. John J. White. 
. John R. Lindaberry. 
. Samuel J. Bingham. 


Peter S. Melntosh. 
James H. Gallup. 


. Arthur Mahar. 

. Ziba Fry. 

. Charles C. Moulton. 
. Parson B. Mix. 

. Mabel Turton. 

. William Dougherty. 
. Alonzo Cole. 

. George W. Vogel. 

. Joseph A. Fisher. 

. Edwin W. Moody. 

. Mary L. Lowe. 

. Lydia A. Brockway. 
. Elisha Thomas. 

. James B. Kitts. 

. James M. Palmer. 
Jackson Smith. 

. Job Ingram. 

. Alice C. Cox. 

. John Jenkins. 

. Charles Woodward. 
. Hattie E. Lawton. 

. John L. Epperson, 
. William D. Eudy. 


. Annia Clark. 
Mary L. Taylor. 
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S. 7516. John Lampke. 

S. 7517. Herbert A. Oliver. 

S. 7539. Henry C. Jordan. 

S. 7540. Hazlett A. Jacobs. 

S. 7541. Elias Lloyd. 

S. 7549. John E. Graham. 

S. 7561. John MeEathron. 

S. 7568. Gilbert W. Potter. 

S. 7570. Sumner P. Boies. 

S. 7571. Joann P. Libby. 

S. 7573. Anna Trickey. 

S. 7574. Mary E. Walker. 

S. 7591. Henrietta C. Stanton. 

Mr. SHIVELY, from the Committee on Pensions, to which 
was referred the bill (H. R. 20643) granting pensions and in- 
crease of pensions to certain soldiers and sailors of the Regular 
Army and Navy and certain soldiers and sailors of wars other 
than the Civil War, and to widows of such soldiers and sailors, 
8 it with amendments and submitted a report (No. 971) 

ereon. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I am directed by the Committee on 
Military Affairs, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 20347) 
making appropriations for the support of the Army for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1916, to report it with amendments, 
and I submit a report (No. 972) thereon. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be placed on the 
calendar. 

Mr. DU PONT. I am directed by the Committee on Military 
Affairs, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 16718) for the 
relief of Samson Davis, to submit an adverse report (No. 976) 
thereon, and I ask that the bill be postponed indefinitely. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be postponed indefi- 
nitely. 

Mr. MYERS, from the Committee on Public Lands, to which 
was referred the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 3) for the relief of 
Fred White, reported it without amendment and submitted a 

report (No. 975) thereon. 

Mr. SHIELDS, from the Committee on the Judiciary, to 
which was referred the bill (H. R. 5850) to amend section 162 
of the act to codify, revise, and amend the laws relating to the 
judiciary, approved March 8, 1911, reported it without amend- 
ment and submitted a report (No. 973) thereon. 

Mr. CHILTON, from the Committee on the Judiciary, to 
which was referred the bill (H. R. 17097) to fix the salary of 
the auditor of the Supreme Court of the District of Columbia, 
and for other purposes, reported it without amendment and sub- 
mitted a report (No. 974) thereon. 

Mr. KERN. From the Committee on Privileges and Elections 
I report back favorably with amendments Senate resolution 455, 
providing for an investigation relating to the nomination and 
election of United States Senators in the States of Pennsylvania 
and Illinois, and I submit a report (No. 979) thereon. I ask 
that the resolution be referred to the Committee to Audit and 
Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolution will be referred to 
the Committee on Contingent Expenses. 


PUBLIC BUILDING AT ST. PETERSBURG, FLA. 


Mr. CULBERSON. From the Committee on Public Buildings 
and Grounds I report back favorably without amendment the 
bill (H. R. 18783) to inerease the limit of cost of the United 
States post-office building and site at St. Petersburg, Fla., and 
I submit a report (No. 977) thereon. I call the attention of the 
junior Senator from Florida to the report. 

Mr. BRYAN. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Florida. 

Mr. BRYAN. This bill was prepared and presented by the 
department. The department has asked authority to increase 
the limit of cost by $35,000. I ask unanimous consent for the 
present consideration of the bill. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I think I shall not object to the 
consideration of the bill; but I simply want to say to the Sen- 
ate that I think there ought to be a time set apart, and that 
early, to take up the calendar to consider bills to which there is 
no objection. There are about 200 of them on the calendar, 
and I think an early date ought to be set aside by the Senate 
to take them up for consideration. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I think that is quite correct, Mr.. Presi- 
dent, and it ought to be done. ‘This is a House bill, I will say. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator, that being an emer- 
gency measure, I shall not object. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 
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SUWANEE RIVER BRIDGE, FLORIDA. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. From the Committee on Commerce, I re- 
port back favorably without amendment the bill (S. 7555) to 
authorize the construction of a bridge across the Suwanee 
River, in the State of Florida, and I submit a report (No. 978) 
thereon. I call the attention of the senior Senator from Florida 
IMr. FLETCHER] to the report. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I ask unanimous consent for the present 
consideration of the bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Florida asks 
unanimous consent for the present consideration of the bill. Is 
there objection? The Chair hears none. 

The Secretary read the bill; and there being no objection, the 
Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to its consid- 
eration. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

PUBLIC BUILDING AT JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. From the Committee on Pub- 
lie Buildings and Grounds I report back favorably without 
amendment the bill (H. R. 9584) to authorize the Secretary of 
the Treasury of the United States to sell the present old post 
office and the site thereof in the city of Jersey City, N. J., and 
I respectfully ask unanimous consent for its immediate con- 
sideration. I will say that it is quite necessary that action 
should be taken as promptly as possible, that the proper length 
of time for advertisement may be given in order to seek pur- 
chasers for the site. $ 

3 If this is an emergency measure, I shall not 
object. 

980 MARTINE of New Jersey. Does the Senator from Utah 
object? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; not if it is an emergency matter. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. It is an emergency matter. 
It is of prime necessity now—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. There is no objection. 

The Secretary read the bill; and, there being no objection, 
the Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to its 
consideration. It proposes upon the completion of the new 
Federal building at Jersey City, N. J., and its occupancy by 
the United States, to authorize the Secretary of the Treasury, 
in his discretion, to offer at public sale, after proper advertise- 
ment, the present old post office and site and to sell the same 
to the highest and best bidder, to execute a quitclaim deed to 
the purchaser thereof, and to deposit the proceeds of said sale 
in the Treasury of the United States as a miscellaneous receipt, 
and that the property shall not be sold for less than the sum of 
$25,000. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


SALE OF SEALSKINS. 


Mr. THORNTON. On behalf of the Committee on Fisheries 
I desire to report back favorably and without amendment the 
joint resolution (H. J. Res. 391) authorizing the Secretary of 
Commerce to postpone the sale of fur-seal skins now in the 
possession of the Government until such time as, in his discre- 
tion, he may deem such sale advisable; and I ask unanimous 
consent for its present consideration, as it is an emergency 
measure. I desire to state, for the benefit of any Senator who 
might otherwise object, that it is identical with Senate joint 
resolution 214, which was passed on December 21 last. 

Mr. SMOOT. What is the object of the joint resolution? 

Mr. THORNTON. The object of it is to allow the Secretary 
of Commerce to defer the annual sale of sealskins, because if it 
should be made at this time it would result in considerable Joss 
of revenue to the Government, on account of the exigencies 
arising from the European war. 

Mr. SMOOT. I think the bill ought to go to the calendar, 
and I object. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Objection being made, the bill will 


be placed on the calendar. 
BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA. 

Mr. SHIELDS. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Tennessee. 

Mr. SHIELDS. I ask unanimous consent to take from the 
calendar for consideration Senate bill 6854, to incorporate the 
Boy Scouts of America, and for other purposes. 

Mr. SMOOT. I object, Mr. President. It is 4 minutes of 
2 o’clock now, and the morning business has not been completed. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Objection is made. 

Mr. SHIELDS. Mr. President, this bill being one for beneyo- 
lent purposes, and the incorporators being now in session in the 
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city of Washington, I move that the Senate take up the bill and 
consider it, in order that they may be organized and proceed 
immediately with their benevolent work. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Morning business is not closed. 

Mr. ROOT. Regular order! N 

Mr. PENROSE. Regular order! 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The motion is not in order, as 
morning business is not closed. Bills and joint resolutions are 
next in order, 

BILLS INTRODUCED, 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. GORE: 

A bill (S. 7600) to further regulate foreign commerce; to 
the Committee on Interstate Commerce. 

By Mr. SHIELDS: 

A bill (S. 7601) to appropriate $500,000 to aid the Andrew 
Jackson Memorial Association in the erection of a monument 
at Nashville, Tenn., to commemorate the life, character, and 
services of Andrew Jackson; to the Committee on the Library. 

By Mr. ROOT: à 

A bill (S. 7602) to authorize the Secretary of War to grant a 
revocable license for the erection of a Catholic chapel on the 
military reservation at Governors Island, New York Harbor; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: 

A bill (S. 7603) to amend that portion of the act approveđ 
August 30, 1890, relating to the limitation of acreage to be 
acquired under the public-land laws; to the Committee on 
Public Lands. 

A bill (S. 7604) granting a pension to Joseph W. Hicks (with 
accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. CATRON: 

A bill (S. 7605) for the relief of the heirs of Francisco 
Armijo y Otero; to the Committee on Claims. 

A bill (S. 7606) granting an increase of pension to Juan 
Jose Saiz; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. LEA of Tennessee: 

A bill (S. 7607) for the relief of the legal representatives of 
William H. Fuqua, deceased; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. MYERS: 

A bill (S. 7608) granting a pension to Fred Burnstead; to the 
Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. PENROSE: 

(By request) A bill (S. 7609) to provide for publishing the 
name and general description of aliens who file petitions for 
naturalization, providing for filing fees and cost of advertising; 
to the Committee on Immigration. 

A bill (S. 7610) granting an increase of pension to Birney 
Marshman (with accompanying papers) ; 

i 8 (S. 7611) granting an increase of pension to Thomas B. 
andis; 

A bill (S. 7612) granting a pension to George W. Johnson; 

A bill (S. 7618) granting a pension to Sarah Ann Ross; 

A bill (S. 7614) granting a pension to Elizabeth Metz; and 

A bill (S. 7615) granting an increase of pension to Hannah 
R. Linton; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. BRISTOW: 

A bill (S. 7616) granting an increase of pension to Mary A. 
prer (with accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions, 

By Mr. LEWIS: ‘ 

A bill (S. 7617) in relation to the location of a navigable 
channel of the Calumet River in Illinois; to the Committee on 
Commerce, 

A Wn (S. 7618) granting an increase of pension to Andrew 
J. Vancil; 

A pa (S. 7619) granting an increase of pension to Charles 
W. Lair; 

A bill (S. 7620) granting an increase of pension to William 
M. Hampton; 

A bill (S. 7621) granting an increase of pension to Joshua 
C. Clevenger; 

A bill (S. 7622) granting a pension to Katherine Sternberg; 

A bill (S. 7623) granting an increase of pension to Daniel ^ 
Hinkle; and 

A bill (S. 7624) granting an increase of pension 
Tilton Seay; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. ROBINSON: 

A bill (S. 7625) for the relief of E. A. Rolfe and others; to 
the Committee on Public Lands. 

By Mr. OLIVER: 

A bill (S. 7626) granting an increase of pension to William 
P. McCartney (with accompanying papers) ; and 
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A bill (S. 7627) granting an increase of pension to William 
Wright (with accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. McLEAN: 

A bill (S. 7628) granting an increase of pension to Carrie M. 
Pierce (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. ASHURST: 

A bill (S. 7629) granting a pension to Thomas H. Jones; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. BURLEIGH: 

A bill (S. 7680) granting an increase of pension to Joseph 
L. Clark; to the Committee on Penstons. 

By Mr. WEEKS: 

A bill (S. 7631) granting an increase of pension to Katharine 
H. McDonald; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SMITH of Maryland: 

A bill (S. 7632) to provide American register for the steamer 
Minnesota upon certain conditions; to the Committee on Com- 
merce, 

By Mr. WHITE: 

A bill (S. 7633) for the relief of Bella Crounse and other 
heirs of the estate of James Bell, deceased; to the Committee 
on Revolutionary Claims, 

By Mr. DILLINGHAM: 

A bill (S. 7684) granting an increase of pension to Susie 8. 
Flanders (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. O’GORMAN: 4 

A bill (S. 7635) granting a pension to John C. Rowland; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 


THE PANAMA CANAL. 


Mr. POINDEXTER. I introduce a bill, and ask that it be 
printed in the Recorp and referred to the Committee on Inter- 
oceanic Canals. 

The bill (S. 7599) providing free passage through the Panama 
Canal for American ships was read twice by its title, referred 
to the Committee on Interoceanic Canals, and ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That ev ship flying the American flag and en- 

titled to a regist A y 2 engaged in domestic or tore : 
en a mes to free passage throug! 

Panama i All acts and parts of acts in conflict with this act 

are hereby repealed. 


AMENDMENTS TO APPROPRIATION BILLS, 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN submitted an amendment proposing to 
appropriate $50,000 for the completion of the post-office building 
at Portland, Oreg., etc., intended to be proposed by him to the 
sundry civil appropriation bill (H. R. 21318), which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be 

nted, 
a also submitted an amendment proposing to appropriate 
$5,000 to be used in cooperative work in the State of Oregon 
in connection with the destruction of jack rabbits, ete., intended 
to be proposed by him to the Agricultural appropriation bill 
(H. R. 20415), which was referred to the Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry and ordered to be printed. 

Mr. PENROSE submitted an amendment relative to the grant- 
ing of indefinite leave of absence to employees in the Postal 
Service who have served for a period of 25 years, etc., intended 
to be proposed by him to the Post Office appropriation bill 
(H. R. 19906), which was referred to the Committee on Post 
Offices and Post Roads and ordered to be printed. 

Mr. JONES submitted an amendment proposing to increase 
the appropriation for the construction, repair, and maintenance 
of mail roads in the Territory of Alaska from $125,000 to 
$200,000, intended to be proposed by him to the Army appro- 
priation bill (H. R. 20347), which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs and ordered to be printed. 

Mr. BURTON submitted an amendment proposing to appro- 
priate $800 for the installation of mail chutes in the public 
building at Cleveland, Ohio, intended to be proposed by him to 
the sundry civil appropriation bill (H. R. 21318), which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be 


printed. 

Mr. SMOOT submitted an amendment authorizing the Secre- 
tary of the Senate to pay officers and employees of the Senate 
borne on the roll known as the soldiers’ roll, etc., a sum sufficient 
to make their compensation at the rate of $1,440 each per 
annum, ete., intended to be proposed by him to the sundry civil 
appropriation bill (H. R. 21318), which was referred to the 
Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

He also submitted an amendment proposing to appropriate 
$3,000 for the erection of a Navajo national monument in the 
State of Arizona, etc., intended to be proposed by him to the 


sundry civil appropriation bill (H. R. 21318), which was re- 
ned. to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be 

Mr. GRONNA submitted an amendment proposing to appro- 
priate $10,000 for the improvement of the game preserve in 
Sullys Hill National Park, in the State of North Dakota, etc., 
intended to be proposed by him to the Agricultural appropriation 
bill (H. R. 20415), which was referred to the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry and ordered to be printed. 

Mr. GALLINGER submitted an amendment proposing to in- 
crease the appropriation for the control of diseases.of forest and 
ornamental trees and shrubs, etc., from $47,350 to $69,510, in- 
tended to be proposed by him to the Agricultural appropriation 
bill (H. R. 20415), which was ordered to be printed, and, with 
the accompanying paper, referred to the Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry. 

Mr. KENYON submitted an amendment proposing to appro- 
priate $6,000 to enable the Department of Labor to make an 
investigation as to the cost of living of wage earners in the 
District of Columbia exclusive of Government employees, etc., 
intended to be proposed by him to the legislative, etc., appro- 
priation bill (H. R. 19909), which was ordered to lie on the table 
and to be printed. 

Mr. REED submitted an amendment proposing to increase 
the salary of the Assistant Sergeant at Arms of the United 
States Senate from $2,500 per annum to $3,500, intended to be 
proposed by him to the legislative, etc, appropriation bill 
cede 19909), which was ordered to lie on the table and to be 

Mr. PERKINS submitted an amendment proposing to appro- 
priate $9,000 to provide a harbor boat for the Revenue- r 
Service to replace the Hartley at San Francisco, Cal., intended 
to be proposed by him to the sundry civil appropriation bill 
(H. R. 21318), which was referred to the Committee on Appro- 
priations and ordered to be printed. 

Mr. ASHURST submitted an amendment proposing to appro- 
priate $3,000 to be expended in the erection of a headquarters 
building at the Grand Canyon National Monument, etc., intended 
to be proposed by him to the Agricultural appropriation bill 
(H. R. 20415), which was referred to the Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry and ordered to be printed. 

Mr. STERLING submitted an amendment authorizing the 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs to investigate claims and nego- 
tiate agreements with any tribe or bands of Indians for the final 
adjudication and settlement of claims and payments of such 
tribes or bands against the United States, etc., intended to be 
proposed by him to the Indian appropriation bill (H. R. 20150), 
which was referred to the Committee on Indian Affairs and 
ordered to be printed. 

Mr. BORAH submitted an amendment providing that no part 
of the appropriations made in the Post Office appropriation bill 
shall be available for the salary or pay of any official, super- 
intendent, foreman, or other person having charge of the work 
of any employee of the Postal Service who makes or causes to 
be made with a stop watch or other time-measuring device for 
the study of the movements of any such employees, intended to 
be proposed by him to the Post Office appropriation bill (H. R. 
19906), which was referred to the Committee on Post Offices and 
Post Roads and ordered to be printed. 

DEVELOPMENT OF WATER POWER. 

Mr. BORAH submitted an amendment intended to be proposed 
by him to the bill (H. R. 16673) to provide for the development 
of water power and the use of public lands in relation thereto, 
and for other purposes, which was ordered to lie on the table 
and to be printed. 

STOCK-RAISING HOMESTEADS, 

Mr. BORAH submitted an amendment intended to be pro- 
posed by him to the bill (H. R. 15799) to provide for stock- 
raising homesteads, and for other purposes, which was ordered 
to lie on the table and to be printed. 

a OIL AND GAS LANDS. 


Mr. STERLING submitted an amendment intended to be pro- 
posed by him to the bill (H. R. 16136) to authorize exploration 
for and disposition of coal, phosphate, oil, gas, potassium, or 
sodium, which was referred to the Committee on Public Lands 
and ordered to be printed. 

THE MERCHANT MARINE. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I submit an amendment in the nature 
of a substitute to the pending shipping bill (S. 6856), which I 
ask may be read. 

The Secretary read as follows: 


Strike out all after the enacting cla’ nd 
iad N 1. The Presiden’ 


use and insert: 
SECTIO: t is authorized and directed to expend a 
sum not exceeding $50,000,000 for the construction of ships in American 
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shipyards, preference being given to navy yards, and to operate said 


ships on such lines of trade ise or foreign, as he may sel 
under such terms and regulations as he may dete e: Provided, Tha 
such ships shall be constructed, as far as practicable, so as to be adapted 
for service both as naval a les and as merchant me 

“Sec. 2. The President may sell the bonds of the United States 
authorized for the construction of the Panama Canal, not to exceed 
the amount of $50,000,000, for the purposes of this act.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will lie on the 
table and be printed. 


DISTRICT EXCISE BOARD. 


Mr. SAULSBURY. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Delaware. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. Mr. President, I ask to be excused from 
service on the special committee to investigate excise conditions 
in the District of Columbia. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is the request of the Senator from 
Delaware granted? The Chair hears no objection, and the Sen- 
ator is excused. 

Now, the Chair asks the Senate that the Chair be relieved 
from futher duty in filling vacancies in the committee. Is 
there any objection? The Chair hears none, and the Chair is 
relieved from further obligation 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I object. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. There is objection. The Chair will 
request the Senator from Texas to find some Senator who will 
serve on the committee. 


Mr. SHEPPARD. I shall endeavor to do so, Mr. President. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair will appoint any Senator 
the Senator from Texas can get to serve. 


AMENDMENT OF THE RULES. 


Mr. GORE. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Oklahoma. 

Mr. GORE. I desire to give notice of an amendment of and 
proposed change in the standing rules of the Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read the notice 
to the Senate. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

Mr. Gore gives notice, under Senate Rule XL, of his intention to offer 
an amendment to the standing rules of the Senate, as follows, to wit: 

Amend Rule V by adding the following language: 

Whenever a glee fails to vote on any question, and a quorum 
is not presant and objection is made for that cause, unless the Senate 
shall adjourn, there shall be a call of the Senate, and the Sergeant at 
Arms shall forthwith proceed to bring in absent Members, and the yeas 
and nays on the pending question shall at the same time be considered 
as ordered. The Secretary shall call the roll, and each Member as he 
answers to his name may vote on the ferred estion ; and, after the 
roll call is completed, each Member arrested shall be brought by the 
Sergeant at Arms before the Senate, whereupon he shall be noted as 
premas discharged from arrest, and given an opportunity to vote, and 

is vote shall be recorded. those vo on the question and those 
who are present and decline to vote shall, together, make a majority of 
the Senate, the Presiding Officer shall declare that a 2 is con- 
stituted and the ding question shall be decided as the majority of 
those voting shall appear. And thereupon further proceedings under 
the call shall be considered as dis with. At any time after the 
roll call has been completed, the iding Officer may entertain a mo- 
tion to adjourn, If seconded by a — 95 of those present, to be ascer- 
tained by actual count by the Presiding Officer; and if the Senate ad- 
journs, all proceedings under this section shall be vacated.” 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The notice will go over. 
PROPOSED INTERNATIONAL PEACE CONFERENCE. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. Prosident, I desire to give notice 
that on to-morrow, February 12, after the routine business of 
the Senate, if we have a morning hour, and if not, as soon after 
1 o’clock as I can secure recognition, I shall address the Senate 
briefly on Senate joint resolution 234, authorizing the President 
of the United States to convey to all neutral nations the desire 
of the Government for an international conference for the pur- 
pose of promoting by cooperation and through its friendly offices 
the early cessation of hostilities and the establishment of peace 
among the warring nations of Europe, and for other purposes. 


THE MERCHANT MARINE, 


Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I desire to give notice that 


on Wednesday next, February 17, 1915, after the transaction of 
the routine morning business, if we have a morning hour, I 
shall, if opportunity offers, address the Senate on some practical 
questions relating to the American merchant marine and the 
shipping industry of the United States. I might add that this 
will be a discussion of the issue that is now before the Senate. 


HEARINGS BEFORE COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE. 


Mr. GORE submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 539), 
which was read and referred to the Committee to Audit and 
Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate: 


Resolved, That the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, or any 
subcommittee thereof, be authorized during the Sixty-third Congress to 
employ a 5 at a price not to exceed 81 per printed page, 
to report such hearings as may be had or may have been had in con- 


nection with any subject which may be pending before the said com- 
mittee; and the expense thereof shall be paid out of the contingent 
fund of the Senate. 


NEW YORK STATE BAR ASSOCIATION (S. DOC. NO. 941). 


Mr. O’GORMAN. I have a copy of the report of the com- 
mittee on duty of courts to refuse to execute statutes in contra- 
vention of the fundamental law presented at the thirty-eighth 
annual meeting of the New York State Bar Association held at 
the city of Buffalo on the 22d and 23d of January, 1915. I ask 
that it may be printed as a Senate document. . 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there any objection? The Chair 
hears none. 

COL. RICHARD H. WILSON. 


The bill (H. R. 16896) for the relief of Col. Richard H. Wil- 
son, United States Army, was read twice by its title. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President, this bill is identical with 
Senate bill 662, a copy of which I hold in my hand, and which 
passed the Senate on July 10, 1913. I ask unanimous consent 
that the House bill may be substituted for the Senate bill, and 
that it may be considered at this time. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I will ask the Senator 
from Washington a question. I suppose the Senate bill is in 
the custody of the House of Representatives, and therefore the 
House bill can not well be substituted for the Senate bill. The 
Senator can ask unanimous consent for the consideration of 
this bill. Does the Senator know why the House laid aside a 
Senate bill and passed a bill of its own covering the same 
matter? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I do not know. I have copies of both 
bills here. 

Mr. GALLINGER. The Senator can ask unanimous consent 
for the present consideration of the House bill. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Very well.- Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent for the present consideration of House bill 16896, 
for the relief of Col. Richard H. Wilson, United States Army. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, which was read, as fol- 
lows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the accoun officers of the Treasury are 
hereby authorized and directed to credit to the accounts of Capt, 
Charles W. Castle, paymaster, the sum of $7,181.64, and that Col. 
Richard II. Wilson’ Fourteenth Infantry, United States Army, be, and 
he is hereby, exonerated from all responsibility for the loss of the said 
sum at Fort William Henry Harrison, Mont., on or about May 16, 1912. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


S. W. LANGHORNE. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the amend- 
ment of the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 2334) for 
the relief of S. W. Langhorne and the legal representatives of 
H. S. Howell, which was, in lines 12 and 13, to strike out 
* 1900 ” and insert 1890.“ 

Mr. WALSH. I move that the Senate concur in the amend- 
ment of the House of Representatives. 

The motion was agreed to. 


HOUSE BILLS REFERRED. 


The following bills were severally read twice by their titles 
and referred to the Committee on Claims: 

H. R. 7043. An act for the relief of Nabor and Victoria Leon; 

H. R. 15666. An act for the relief of John A. Ryan; 

R. 15934. An act for the relief of Mrs. Joseph Cameron; 
. R. 16594. An act for the relief of Eva G. Bond and Daisy 

ackson, sole heirs of the late Warren F. Jackson; 
. R. 16650. An act for the relief of Thomas P. Darr; 
. R. 16777. An act for the relief of Amato Castellano, Libero 
ello, and Michele Baranello; 
. 15168. An act for the relief of Lyman D. Drake, jr.; 
. R. 17122. An act for the relief of John Burrows; 
R. 17174. An act to pay the claim of the American Towing 
tering Co. for damages to its tug Buccaneer; 
17343. An act for the relief of Charles L. Pritchard; 
. R. 18197. An act for the relief of Arthur W. Fowler; 
. R. 20489. An act for the relief of the heirs of the late Frank 
Henry Rogers; 

H. R. 20800. An act for the relief of Charlotte M. Johnston; 
and 

H. R. 21077. An act for the relief of W. F. Crawford. 

The following bills were severally read twice by their titles 
and referred to the Committee on Military Affairs: 

H. R. 11927. An act for the relief of Matthew McDonald; 

H. R. 13373. An act for the relief of Charles V. Wells; 

H. R. 13756. An act for the relief of Augustus Dudley Hub- 
bell; 
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H. R. 12309. An act for the relief of John Healy; 

H. R. 12075. An act to correct the military record of A. W. 
Sudduth; 

H. R. 11839. An act for the relief of William Ham; 

H. R. 18884. An act for the relief of Daniel Jordan; and 

H. R. 19497. An act to amend the military record of George W. 
Laland. 

The following bills were each read twice by their titles and 
referred to.the Committee on Public Lands: 

H. R. 2668. An act for the relief of the heirs of Ellery B. Wil- 
mar; and 

H. R. 17842. An act for the relief of George Richardson. 

H. R. 21126. An act to authorize the change of name of the 
steamer General Garretson to S. H. Robbins was read twice by 
its title and referred to the Committee on Commerce. . 

H. R. 18572. An act granting permission to Mrs. R. S. Aber- 
nethy, of Lincolnton, N. C., to accept the decoration of the bust 
of Bolivar was read twice by its title and referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Library. 

H. R. 20702. An act authorizing the health officer of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia to issue a permit for the removal of the re- 
mains of the late Robert Caldwell Culbertson from Woodlawn 
Cemetery, District of Columbia, to Rocky Spring Cemetery, 
Chambersburg, Pa., was read twice by its title and referred to 
the Committee on Public Health and National Quarantine. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The hour of 2 o'clock having ar- 
rived, the Chair lays before the Senate the unfinished business, 
which is Senate bill 6856. 

Mr. TILLMAN. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from South Carolina. 


PERSONAL EXPLANATION—NAVAL EXPENDITURES. 

Mr. TILLMAN. Mr. President, I rise to a question of per- 
sonal privilege. For a second time, without a scintilla of truth 
to back him, George von L. Meyer, former Secretary of the Navy, 
and at one time Postmaster General under President Roosevelt, 
has slandered me grossly. 

In the New York Sun of Monday, February 8, appears an 
editorial, “Waste in naval expenditures,” which I send to the 
desk and ask to have inserted in the Recorp. In order to be 
perfectly fair and just to both the Sun and Mr. Meyer, I also 
ask to have inserted his article, which appeared in the North 
American Review of February. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. TILLMAN. In order that the Senate may understand 
what I am quarreling about I presume that the editorial from 
the New York Sun of the 8th instant had better be read, and I 
ask that it may be read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Saursnonx in the chair). 
Without objection, the Secretary will read as requested. 

The Secretary read as follows: 


[Editorial from the New York Sun of Monday, Feb. 8, 1915.1 
WASTE IN NAVAL EXPENDITURES. 


In an article in the North American Review for February deali: 
with naval expenditures ex-Secretary George von L. Meyer tha 
“until within a few years no naval appropriation could pass the Sen- 
ate which did not meet the sanction of both a northern and a southern 
Senator, each of whom was a member of the Committee on Naval Af- 
fairs.” The northern Senator is dead; the southern Senator survives, 
Mr. Triax, of South Carolina. These Senators in obtaining appro- 

riations to be expended in their States were responsible for a good 
Heal of waste. Take the Frenchmans Bay coaling station in Maine, 
It is now dismantled, having been “ practically unused.” Its cost was 
$624,650, of which $24,650, far above the assessed valuation, went for 
the site, and $600, for development and maintenance. A good deal 
of money has been sunk in the Portsmouth Navy Yard, which could long 
ago have been dispensed with. After a dock costing $1,122,800 was 
built, it was discovered that to use the dock for the Teer ships of 
the Navy $745,300 must be t to blast away rock in the channel. 
In 15 years an outlay of $10,857,603 was made upon the Portsmouth 
Navy Yard—and the adequate m yard was than 70 miles 
away. 

Senator TILLMAN, of South Carolina, is associated with the develo 
ment of the naval station at Port Royal and Charleston, both of whi 
represent a considerable amount of money thrown away. With the aid 
of the Maine Senator Mr. TILLMAN kept the appropriations going, reci- 
procity being the rule between them. The site of the Port Royal sta- 
tion, which is a joke in the Navy, cost $5,000, but $2,275,000 was spent 
upon Port Ro before it was abandoned. Extray: t waste,” Mr, 

eyer calls it. In 1901, with the sympathy. of the Maine Senator, a 

station was established at Charleston. Mr. TILLMAN was re- 
With the valuable Norfolk Navy Yard and base at 


naval 
elected in 1901. 
Hampton Roads, the Charleston station was obviously superfluous. A 
dry doek was built at Charleston costing $1,250,000; intended for bat- 
tleships, it is fit only for nboats and destroyers. No less than 
$5,000,000 was “sunk” at Charleston. 

A Louisiana Representative, now deceased, who was a member of the 
House Naval Committee, was the “ good angel of the New Orleans 
yard, “located 100 miles up the river and with a floating dock of no 
service to dreadnaughts.” at “needless and useless station” swal- 
lowed more than $2,000,000. — 1910 the Pensacola yard cost the 
country $12,200,000, “ with li return in the way of output.” On 
the Pacific coast the Mare Island Navy Yard at San Francisco is 
famous for having absorbed $35,000,000 since 1850, although in the last 
eight years, for lack of water, no capital ship could be berthed there. 
The Hon. Grorce C. Perkins, Senator from California since 1893 and 
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a veteran of the Naval Committee, has been the good angel” of the 


Island yard for many years. 
Mr. Meyer was of the Navy he took the re - 


When 
bility of BP ings ota! Sioaing the naval stations at New Orleans, 
Pensacola, San Juan, Port Royal, Sacketts Harbor, Culebra, and Cavite. 
ee Daniels has reopened sacola and New Orleans. Pointing 
out that the United States has more than twice as many first-class 
navy yards as Great Britain, Mr. Meyer urges a reduction of the 
number to the actual strategic needs of the service, and he also makes 
these recommendations: A special committee to investigate conditions 
in the Navy, a general staff, a national council of defense, and the 
budget form for appropriations. 

Mr. TILLMAN. Mr. President, a brief statement of the facts 
= aa I care to present here. To quote our old friend Prince 

al: 

Mark now, how a plain tale shall put you down. 

The Port Royal Station was authorized by law in 1883 at the 
instance of my predecessor, Senator M. ©. Butler, and the dry 
dock was built before I became Senator. The impression which 
Mr. Meyer sought to convey was that I alone was responsible 
for the Port Roval Naval Station. 

When I was elected to the Senate I chose the Committee on 
Naval Affairs, among others, as one upon which I desired to 
serve. I have been on it ever since, and am now its chairman. 

The Sun has been considered one of our most reliable news- 
papers; and when it editorially makes glaring misstatements 
of fact, as in this instance, I feel compelled to correct them. 
The editorial was a comment on Mr. Meyer's article in the North 
American Review. 

The Sun mentions me by name, but does not say who the 
“northern Senator” is, merely saying he is “dead.” I am sur- 
prised that paper keeps so badly posted. Eugene Hale, of Maine, 
formerly Senator and chairman of the Naval Committee, is not 
“dead” at all. He can speak for himself about Frenchmans 
Bay, as can Mr. Perxrys about Mare Island. 

I take occasion to say here and now there never was any 
understanding or dickering between Senator Hale and myself 
about Charleston and Frenchmans Bay. He was too great a 
power in Congress to make it necessary for him to resort to 
any such trades; and I have sought to obtain only a reasonable 
amount of the taxes the South pays into the Treasury to build 
up a southern navy yard. And I thank God I am not narrow 
enough or so sectional in my desires to wish to see any great 
naval establishment where it is not necessary that there should 
be one. Not possessing Mr. Meyer’s knowledge of “ strategy,” 
I never could understand why Guantanamo, which is not on 
the mainland, and can not be reached by railroad from the 
United States, should have been developed at the expense of 
Charleston. Should war come and we lose command of the sea, 
necessarily our fleet would have to go to some southern harbor 
like Pensacola or Charleston for supplies and repairs. Pensa- 
cola can be shelled from the open sea, but the Charleston Navy 
Yard is too far inland to be in danger. 

The Sun says again: 

Senator TILLMAN, of South Carolina, is associated with the develop- 
ment of the naval stations at Port Royal and Charleston, both of 
which represent a considerable amount of money thrown away. With 
the aid of the Maine Senator Mr. TILLMAN kept the appropriations 
going, reciprocity being the rule between them. The site of the Port 
Royal Station, which is a joke in the Navy, cost $5,000, but $2,275,000 
was spent upon Port Royal before it was abandoned, 

It has not been abandoned at all, but is still maintained, not 
as a naval station, for the dock has decayed, but the Navy 
Department still utilizes the costly brick buildings as dis- 
ciplinary barracks, They are too valuable to be turned over to 
the bats and owls. That policy could emanate only from a wise 
and thrifty man like Meyer or a sectional partisan as the Sun 
has shown itself to be in this matter. I am endeavoring to 
have the Port Royal yard used as a recruiting station for the 
Marine Corps. The health and other advantages possessed by 
that whole region point to it as being superbly suited for this 
purpose. It is warm enough during all the winter to drill out 
of doors on land or sea, and not hot enough during the sum- 
mer to cause very much discomfort. 

The Sun again says: 

In 1901, with the sympathy of the Maine Senator, a naval station 
was established at Charleston. 

This is true. Senator Hale was broad enough to see and 
realize that the South had some rights to development and the 
expenditure of a share of the taxes it paid. 

Then the Sun says: 

The dock at Charleston is fit only for gunboats and destroyers. 


I want to say, and I am responsible for it because it is true, 
the dock at Charleston can dock a battleship now, for there is 
ample water from the jetties up the Cooper River to the dry 
dock for that purpose, the only thing now necessary being to 
dredge out a sharp bend in the Cooper River, estimated by the 
Army engineers to cost $175,000. 
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This item has not been put in the “pork barrel” bill in the 
House—the river and harbor bill—and I expect to ask the Sen- 
ate to amend the bill, if we get that bill up for consideration 
here, to include this item. It is forty times more valuable and 
of more use to the whole country than the little dry creeks they 
are pumping water in in the West. With this improvement the 
heaviest battleship can steam from the ocean into the Charleston 
Dry Dock without the aid of tugs at mean low tide. And yet 
they say we have no water on Charleston Bar. They are liars. 

The Sun says: 

With the valuable Norfolk Navy —.— and base at Hampton the 
Charleston Station was obviously superfluous. 

And yet the Sun never omits to stress the special importance 
and necessity of the navy yard at Philadelphia, only 231 miles 
from New York, while Boston and Portsmouth are both much 
nearer to New York than is Charleston to Hampton Roads. If 
one-tenth of the money had been spent on the approaches to the 
Charleston Navy Yard and the yard itself as has been expended 
at Portsmouth and League Island, that yard would be as acces- 
sible as either. Mr. Meyer never thought it was “ extravagant 
waste” to spend money on League Island, though he did find 
fault with the expenditure to blast the rock at the entrance of 
Portsmouth Harbor. Why he should grudge the pittance, by 
comparison, necessary to care for and develop the Charleston 
Yard is difficult to understand. Charleston Harbor is the only 
really good and commodious one between Norfolk and Key 
West. The commerce of the Cooper River would well warrant 
the expenditure of the $175,000 needed to dredge the point off 
of a shoal now jutting into the channel. 

For the information of those who may be inclined to give 
an ear to the statements of Mr. Meyer, I herewith append a 
statement giving a comparison of the amounts expended by the 
Government on northern and southern yards since 1896, when 
I became a Member of this body, during which time Mr. 
Meyer and the Sun charged me with haying logrolled to build 
up nayy yards in the South. Men can not understand figures 
when they are read, but I hope every Senator here will do me 
the honor to read this in to-morrow morning’s Recoxp. It 
shows that during the time I have been in the Senate $120,- 
000,000 have been spent on six northern yards, while during 
that whole time when Mr. Meyer says I was robbing the 
Treasury only $20,000,000 have been spent in the whole South, 
where there are also six. 

I present a statement of expenditures for the period 1896 to 
1914 (fiscal years), inclusive, at the navy yards listed below for 
improvements (buildings, public works, machinery) and main- 
tenance: 


NORTHERN YARDS, INCLUDING NORFOLK, 


Total. 


$13, 456,184.51 


Portsmouth, N. II..... 8 
New York, N, 7 43, 517,877.08 

. 20, 216, 812. 49 
Norfolk, ahah a ep ARS EGER 24, 179,057.00 


121,550, 047.51 


Pere 4446 


SIC TEL nd $4,344,475. 80 | $1,383,211. 59 | $5,727, 687.39 
Port Fort ede 3 1,010,798. 50 | 1,337, 45.20 2,348, 233. 76 

Ra ASIST S 1, 795, 553. „620, 200. 08 J, 421, 853, 04 
Now Orlane E .s snout es cae soon 2, 668,610.50 | 704, 502.67 3,372, 613.17 
Key West, Fla 2) 598,632.30 | 1, 579, 722.75 4,578,358. 


20, 448, 742. 39 


These figures prove conclusively whether or not the southern 
Senators, the “ good angels,” as the Sun calls them, have been 
milking the Public Treasury for sectional benefit. 

In this connection I ask to have read a copy of a letter 
furnished me by ex-Senator William E. Chandler, written to 
Hon. yes ae C. Perkins, which illuminates the whole naval 
situation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will read as re- 
quested, 

The Secretary read as follows: 

WASHINGTON, D. C., February 8, 1915. 
Hon. GEORGE C. PERKIN 


United Btates Senate, 

My Dran Senator: In reply to your letter of the 3d instant, allow 
me fo Rore a few words in addition to my letters of January 15 and 

ebruary 1. 

If we ignorantly and foolishly make haste to increase the number of 
our old-fashioned battleships and the quantity of our obsolete naval 
instruments and munitions of war, there wi e ganger, that we shall 
equally foolishly make haste to use them by unnecessarily making war 


watt is un jescant to read in the Washington Post of the 5th er Secre- 
Meyer's article headed Navy weak because politicians 

waste fund “funds foia facts kept —— blic, former Secretary Meyer points 
national council of defense.” If this attack upon his own 

political pa party by the ex-Secretary can possibly be justi there can 
no doubt that the Secretary himself, who tro the depart- 
pat on March 4, 1913, is quite as much to blame for it as any other 


ee possibly his obligations to the Navy League of the United States, 
of 3 5 has become the i and one of the most wealthy and 
erful directors, Er compelled him to compose and publish his 
philippie . pam cians. ‘There are evidences that the league has 
charge of the present pressure through the newspapers and the 
(pe for hasty and unwise construction of more battleshi 
aon well as the Navy League publication of November 14, 1914, there 
has been published in in Washington the Advocate of Peace of February ruary, 
1915. It would be Bispace or citizens who read one of these m 
zines to read the other also and keep their heads level on the que n 
of American war policies. 
z The Advocate of Peace, in an article by Louis P. Lochner headed 
score on 85 ve pacificiam,” TOPIS what Norman Angell has said 
rman N. ows: 
“When Admiral Tirpitz Ly ier r that Germany was to have a great 
navy he knew that the first thing to do was to create a „publie opinion; 


— he promptly started the German Navy League, saw that it was sub- 
inspires patriotic writers, entertained professors, made friends 
with e newspaper men, had the pets pe bu or two; 
so that In less than 10 years German oj lon had formulated 1 d its demand 
for a t navy, and, of course, the nion bad formu be guided by, 
50 tely express a 1 ere, chen soo iea are slack at 


Krupps there is no difficulty ng Oat the French agents of 
that enti visits firm chall cizeulate tt in Fr ench 8 statements 


as to the im increase of ch armamen ich are promptl 
reproduced—with a new coat of paint—in the e e Pi * ir 
land we haye not one navy league, but at least two. — ae great 
soldiers * 7 iit aggre rtd they do — aa wait for public opinion; they 
make it. field mars takes the stump, address- 
ing — creat publie . os most efficiently stage- , and for 
e organization which he petronises has been industriously, 


25 roe 
Tt is to be feared that the American Na ressed Into 
the service of war very much after the A of T 1 7 55 Navy 
5 S and that Secretary George von L. Meyer will be the leader 
having for his aids Beekman Winthrop, Horace L. Satterlee, Richmond 
Hobson, and Augustus P. Gardner, with Treasurer Glover close at 


hand. 

It will be enlightening to read Mr. Meyer's specifications showing the 
pune weak because politicians waste 8 and facts kept from the 
. 3 various appropriations for 45 ards and statio: 
and saying that they could never have nd fhe other a conte the 998 
of two Senators, one a northerner and the other a southerner—not ven- 

turing to give the name of either—he action as follows: 
1, The increase of pae number of 2 cers and men in the Navy 
ofers men, and also 922 line officers in addition to the 3,388 existing 
A special committee to investigate the conditions in fone Navy, to 
see 1 to what extent political influences have misdirected appropri 
tions dur Fee last 25 years,” presumably thus to — ox 


PE A atacinl ear A E anh Mars senses i d th 
al co and Navy ex o recommen: 0 
3 of surplus naval stations. a 
4. Con to inaugurate a national council of defense, such as the 
are d 0 co rs and the N Navy League and Messrs. HOBSON and GARDNER 
are deman 
1 88 a ae staff in the Navy. 
u 


ey have not he is, uy March 16, 1909, 52 
March 4, 1913, he —— 53 of the N In 1800, ie had d previously 
studied great subjects as ambassador to Ital in n 1905; 
s Postmaster General in 1907; always a — of the Navy Lea 
What was he doing all this time? ‘as he a failure? Was he a poli: 
Rear Admiral Knight also, as well as Mr. Meyer, knows exactly what 
should be done, pen 2 tells what he must 8 iy his speech on 


zamiary 25 — cine: 5 New eet CAS ‘ 5 
new b rsonn another reor- 
ganiz the 4 Ë reongan (0 fhe coun of aids ; (4) (aa Board 


5) the War Coll G) be being in- 

— * ent, they are to ae added 1005 “a N of strategy and oper- 
ations,” and over all (7) a “council of national defense,” with the 
President of ier United States at its head, “for the creation of which 
council a bill is already before Congress.” Undoubtedly, when that 
council meets the Secre and Assistant Secretary of the Nayy will be 
FF ni, Wh hare bes gut 

permission 2 pa su na or, ons, whic. ve n p 
them, and League. 


Yours, 5 5 W. E. CHANDLER. 


Mr. TILLMAN. Mr. President, I ask to have read the letter 
written by ex-Senator William E. Chandler to Senator PEBKINS, 
February 1. It is very instructive and illuminating. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the Secre- 
tary will read. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

WASHINGTON, D. C., February 1, 1915. 
United States Senator GEORGE C. PERKINS. 


My Dear SENATOR PERKINS : It was not expected by me that my let- 
ter to you of January 15 on naval questions would be read to “the 
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most distinguished legislative body in the world,” as Vice President 
Stevenson proudly called it. In view of such honorable mention of the 


letter a review thereof has been made which increases rather than 
rae mye my conviction of the correctness of the opinions exp 
erein. 

First. The Republicans can make no good points against the Demo- 
cratic Party on account of delays in nayal construction or neglects in 
naval management. 

Second. We should make haste slowly in ordering new constructions ; 
1 7810 should we not now authorize $15,000,000 “ replacement’ 
battleships to supersede the famous and the Indiana, Massachu- 
setts, Kentucky, and Kearsarge, which by being called “replaced” are 
to be condemned as obsolete. 

Third. We should not overcome the two comparatively powerless 
civilians—the Secretary and Assistant Secretary—sitting in the Navy 
Department, feebly facing the 3,385 uniformed naval officers, by puttin: 
over the two civilians any more councils of war or boards of contro 
than now exist. : 

Fourth. We should always bear in mind the taxpayers of the country, 
now being overwhelmed by a weight of taxation imposed in a time o. 
peen and prospective peace all the numerous methods which the 
ngenuity of man can devi rict, town, ward, city, county, State, 
and National. 

It may be true that ihe Democratic abandonment of campaign prom- 
ises and the plunging into vast expenditures and voluminous taxation 
have made certain the defeat of the Democratic Party in 1916, but 
— — should not on that account take part in the oppressive 
Wrongdoing. 

To realize how little need there is of putting any more guides in 
charge of the two civilians nominally controlling the Navy Department, 
will you please turn to the Con; onal Directory of 

e first two names—those o tary 
0 


page 262, and see what follows Secre 
Franklin D. Roosevelt—in the form 


aniels and Assistant Secreta 
a list of assistants to instruct them and help them conduct the Navy of 
a peaceful Republic. 

They are (1) an aid for operations who is a rear admiral, with 4 as- 
sistant aids; (6) more aids—an aid for the Marine Corps, 1 for personnel, 
1 for material, with 4 assistants, 1 for educatio directors of the 
navy yards, and an aid for the Secretary; (17) the 1 of the Navy, 


with 2 assistants; (20) director of the Office of Naval Int mee, with 
7 assistants; (28) ureau of Na tion, with 6 assistants ; hydro- 
aphic officer, with 4 assistants; (40) Bureau of Yards and 8, with 


assistants; (46) Bureau of ce, with 14 assistants; (61) Bureau 
of Construction and Repair, with 8 assistants; (70) Bureau of Steam 
Engineering, with 15 assistants; (86) Bureau of uppis and Accounts, 
with 6 assistants; (93) Bureau of Medicine and Surgery, with 5 as- 
sistants; (99) office of Ju Advocate General, with 9 naval officers as 
assistants; (109) commandant of the navy with 18 assistants ; 
(128) various officers on duty numbering 24; (153) the General Board, 
headed by the Admiral of the Navy. 3 rear admirals and 6 captains 
as members and 6 other officers to help them ; boar 
of 6 officers; (176) a Jones 
board of 5 officers; (182) a retiri and medical examining 
board, with 10 officers; (192) marine head with 8 officers; 
(202) Quartermaster’s r with 4 officers; and (206) a 
marine barracks, with 4 officers, all making about 210 officers, practi- 
cally all of them engaged in the business of advising the 2 civilians 
who are at the head of the list, while Congressman GARDNER is insist- 
ing that in addition there be crea! outside boards and coun- 
cillors of great pretensions and overpowering influence for the same 
purpose. 

It is not to be overlooked, the overwhelming fact that to advise and 
direct the two civilians there is always at hand the Congress, with 
its broad 1 of investigation by committ which should not be 
surrendered to any extent by the creation of outside councils of national 
defense. If the two civilian secretaries and their commander in chief 
want more advice than they obtain from the 3,388 naval officers with 
their organizations hereinabove alluded to, their natural reliance should 
be upon Congress and its committees, and it is the height of folly for 
Congress to evade its duty and shift its burden upon new organizations 
with high-sounding names. 


THE NAVY LEAGUE. 


It must further be borne in mind, in considering the influences which 
can be exerted to make a nation like ours sufficiently militaristic, that 
there are other potential agencies than merely the President, the Con- 
gress, with its committees, and the Navy Department, with its 3,388 
officers commissioned for life, having many 5 running 
9 to the General Board and its president, the A of the Navy, 

e 


hero of Manila Bay in 1898. 
That additional organization is The Navy 2 of the United 

oh, Which publishes the 
its November number utters 


States,” 609 Southern Building, Wa: 
monthly called The Navy, and which in 
“A peremptory warning” to the Nation, demanding greater prepared- 
ness of the avy of the Republic against the criminal 5 of 
its own officials.” 
The officers of the Navy League, as shown by the November number, 
are among the most honored and the most influencial of our citizens. 
Horace Porter is president, Charles C. Glover is treasurer, Robert M. 
Thompson is chairman of the executive committee, and other well- 
known names follow, including William A. Clark, of Montana, George 


v. L. Meyer, J. P. Morgan, John C. O’Laughlin, and inthrop, 
while Herbert L. Satterlee is the lawyer of the league. 


way Tabernacle, New York CUT. wao lately unkindly 
Governments of Christendom 

umyirate consisting of Na 
contractor, and fin the Navy Lea 
head of “The Illusions of a Pacificist,” concludes its exposure of the 
worthlessness of the illusions by asserting that “ Dr. Jefferson’s opinions 
are no better than his information”; indeed, that the latter is “ actu- 
ally a mass of misinformation.” 


States 1 the Secretaries of State, War, and Navy; the 
chairmen of the Senate and House Committees on Appropriations, For- 
eign Affairs, Military Affairs, Naval Affairs; the Chief of the General 


Staff of the Army; an officer of the Navy; and the presidents of the 
‘Army and the Navy War Colleges.” 


THE GERMAN NAVY LEAGUE. 


It must be apparent to every lover of his country and friend and 
admirer of its Navy that there need be in the United States no more 
than the existing boards of advisers so long as the Navy League ex- 
ists and the magazine The Navy is published. Its prototype is the 
German Navy League, which has given such success and fame to the 
Germany Navy. o be sure, our league is not yet so la and 80 
multiform in its agencies as the German organization, but it can be 
easily made so, The November number says of our American league: 

THE MEMBERSHIP OF THE LEAGUE. 


this winter, giving his stereopticon lectures before clubs, triotic 
societies, and miscellaneous organizations for the purpose of buildin 
up the league membership. It is thought that many or tions wil 


pal et and the New York Times, in his wonderful book, written 
in Merrill Co., 
“The Men Around the Kaiser: 


e: 
Ne day the league's membership is approaching 1,250,000. Over 
3,500 local branches are scattered 2 eis the CARET, 'No hamlet, 

no matter how Rasch or remote from the seaboard, is left uncanva 
The league’s invested fortune is near! Ay 000. Its annual in- 
come from membership subscriptions is š 500. It earns another 
35,000 from advertisements in the league's excellent official organ, 
e pa ag A the announcements of the shipbuilders and gun- 
makers whose dividends are born in the league's sleepless propaganda. 
Close to $125,000 a Nise is spent in preaching the big-navy gospel, 
Die Flotte spreads it broadcast to 360,000 Germans, at home and 

abroad, from month to month.“ 

e is fully told by Mr. Wile in his 


The amazing history of the le 
sixteenth chapter, which is headed “Admiral Von Koester.“ No more 


amta study can be made than of his picture of the Deutscher Flotten- 


1. HOW QUICKLY THE REICHSTAG VOTED $100,000,000 FOR THE GERMAN NAVY. 


In the early days of March, 1909, a phenomenon unprecedented in the 
world’s parliamen histo took place in the Reichstag. German naval 
estimates aggregating, roundly, $100,000,000, the heaviest on record, were 
2 without a dissenting voice or syllable of debate. Funds for the 

ying down of three superdreadnaughts, a battle cruiser, and a com- 
plementary squadron of smaller cruisers, torpedo boats, and submarines, 
and for the fixed charges of naval upkeep, were voted without a murmur 
of disapproval or discussion. 

2, THE AMAZING PROPAGANDA OF THE GERMAN NAVY LEAGUE DID IT. 


It suggests a fascinatin chological study to examine the causes 
which induce tax-burden „ ay AeA with a colossal 
army budget, which amounts for 1913 to $500,000,000, to shoulder un- 


CENADOR naval expenditure which risen from $30,000,000 in 
1898 to $116,750,000 in 1913. The explanation is not far to seek. In 
the propaganda carried on by the German Navy ue Hes the 


secret of the conversion of the nation once known as the land of 
thinkers and poets into a race of naval enth It is the Navy 

e—no mere pusillanimous coterie of armchair admirals who adopt 
resolutions and banquet W a È but a militant phalanx of a million 
8 triots—which has driven the doctrine of sea power so deep 
into the German marrow that it has become a religion. 


3. ADMIRAL VON KOESTER, NEXT TO THE EMPEROR, REORGANIZED THE 
FLOTTEN VEREIN. 


Such crusades in all ages have had outstanding generalissimos, Ad- 
miral von Koester, the grand old man of the German fleet, is the per 
sonality which has made the Navy Si, beg pulsate with life and frui 
energy. A sailor for 50 years, with the highest honors of the service 
to his credit, he became its president six years ago at a critical juncture. 
Fanatical methods of a predecessor in office had brought the organiza- 
tion to the brink of disintegration. The imperial admiralty was face 
to face with a calamity. The break-up of the Navy League threatened 
danger to the whole future of German naval policy. Koester had just 
relinquished the commandership in chief of the high-seas fleet with the 
rank of grand admiral, which corresponds to the highest rank in the 
amy, that of a field marshal. Though the privileges and emoluments 
of the retired list were his due, he much preferred to remain at work. 
No field of usefulness at the moment compared in importance with the 
task of keeping intact the machinery of the Navy League. He shoul- 
dered it. e executive gifts which had distinguished his entire career 
. enabled him to restore harmony in the league's warring ranks. 

m the wave of enthusiasm which accompanied the dawn of the dread- 
naught era, the Flotten Verein was launched on a new career of pros- 
perity and power. 

4. THE KAISER CALLED TO ARMS, VON TIRPITZ MANAGED THE PARTY 
POLITICS, THE NAVY LEAGUE KEPT THE CONSCIENCE OF THE COUNTRY 
AWAKE, 

It was the Kaiser who proclaimed, at the birth of the new century, 
that Germany's future lay upon the water“; that a mighty fleet was 
a “bitter necessity”; that “the ocean was essential to Germany's 
greatness"; that “the trident must be in Michel's hand”; that the 
more Germans who went to sea, the better for the Fatherland”; and 
the other epigrammatle ukases which fired Teuton imaginations with 
visions of samira: It was von Tirpitz who piloted ever-recurring 

rograms through the tortuous waters of party politics. But it is the 
fae League which has kept the conscience of the country awake, 
which has aroused the nation’s fears and fanned its N srg cay as occa- 
sion demanded. *“ Record” naval estimates disturb the Spanu of 
the average German no more than budgets for the State railways. The 
agitation for naval expansion waged in Piran A geste ine past 15 
years is peerless among campaigns of education our e. 
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5, HOW THE COUNTRY WAS AROUSED—THE FARMERS, THE MOUNTAINEERS, 
THE MILL HANDS, THE PEASANTS, THE LANDLUBBERS, LURED BY THE 
NAVY LEAGUE. 


Glib-tongued orators, whose fervor sometimes triumphs over the 
truth, drive it home at countless meetings in village, town, and city. 
Twenty ee gD apparatuses, owned by the league, are kept 
moving across the tea f te in the convincing language of the 
film the stories and the glories of the fleet. During the summer holi- 
days thousands of school-children and teachers are prouet to the ports, 
war harbors, and dockyards to see the navy at work and in the making, 
that each may go home a missionary in the holy cause. Still other excur- 
sions are organized for members of the league as a means of training 
them to become agitators. The enue lays special stress on educat- 
ing children and people from remote inland regions. The men and 
women of Hamburg and Bremen, of Danzig and Stettin, in whose nos- 
trils the salt of the sea has lodged since the cradle, need no persuasion. 

t is the farmers of east and west Prussia, the mountaineers of 
Bavaria, the mill hands of Rhineland and Westphalia, the peasants 
of ere mae the landlubbers of the cities, whom the navy league sys- 
tematically lures to the North Sea and the Baltic, and sends back to 
workaday existences confirmed enthusiasts. They have made privileged 
inspections of the floating fortresses which belch broadsides calculable 
2 in tons, and believe for evermore in the bitter need“ of might 
at sea. 


6. HOW THE LEAGUE CONTROLS POLITICAL CRISES— ITS HAND IS SELDOM 
DISCLOSED, BUT ITS INFLUENCE IS EASILY RECOGNIZED.” 


When great political crises, like Morocco, arise, the navy league puts 
on extra coats of war paint. Its hand is seldom disclosed, but its influ- 
ence is easily recognized. No one at such times can place his finger 
on the point where the “inspiration” of the league begins and ends, 
but there is far too much 8 and synchronism about the 
prees and pamphlet campai which rage at psychological moments 
o entitie them to be considered. either spontaneous or sporadic, If 
pote 1 is excited or excitable, as it was after Agadir, the 
eague’s henchmen proceed to excite it still more. The slogan of “ The 
fatherland in danger!” is vociferously hoisted to the ramparts. The 

kshop windows fill up, as if by magic, with inflammatory prints 
depicting Germany on the threshhold of catastrophe. Brochures 
clamoring for fres dreadnaughts rain on offenseless members of Par- 
liament. “England the Foe. “ Perfidious Albion.” “The Coming 
War.” “The British Peril.” “England's Plan to Fall on Us in 
1911.”—a random and slender selection of titles from the literature 
which paved the way for the latest, but probably not the last, great 
increase in the German fleet. Nobody subscribes more unreservedly 
5 e oe that the end justifies the means than the Deutscher 

otten-Verein. 


7. VON KOESTER PLAYS THE ROLE OF AGITATOR AT NAVY LEAGUE MEETINGS, 


One of the mildest-eyed and 1 818 of men is the presiding genius 
over this mighty engine of publicity. * * * Like every other man 
in the Kaiser's fleet, von Koester is a profound admirer of British naval 
traditions and an advocate of cordial relations with the mistress of the 
sea; but he believes that genuine international friendships rests on 
mutual esteem. Unprovided with imposing strength at sea, he declares, 
Germany can never command adequate respect from a naval wer, 
This is the line yon Koester espouses eloquently when he himsel mye 
the role of agitator at important Navy League meetings throughout the 
country. He particularly combats the theory that Germany has armed 
in stealth or gone beyond the limits originally contemplated by her 
naval law. We have always laid our cards on the table,” is one of 
his favorite assertions. At present the Navy League's program is 
the creation of a flying squadron of battle cruisers for service in 
foreign waters in order that the Kalser's flag may be able to assert 
itself on short notice wherever and whenever German over-sea interests 
are menaced or attacked. 

I hope PAN will excuse me for giving you at such W length 
sketches of the American and Germanic Navy Leagues. en the first 
of these has been carried to the size and power and wisdom of the 
German one there will be no need of governing the two civilian Secre- 
taries in our Navy Department and their present assistants and in- 
structors by any councils of national defense. For that duty the 
Navy League will be ‘sufficient until the Secretaries go out of power 
on March 3, 1917. Meantime, there is no common sense, and it will 
be a monumental mistake, in sonang them into beginning the construc- 
tion of more “ replacement battleships.” 

We are now building the following: The Arizona, California, Idaho, 
Mississippi, Nevada, Oklahoma, and Pennsylvania; the contract price 
for them, not including armor or armament, is six millions each for the 
Nevada and Oklahoma and seven millions for each of the other five, 


Statement showing date of establishment; original cost of site; expenditures for buildings, 
z d N E OA ose ORTS Y Da 


First-class ony yards (at home): 
Portsmou 
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provements, 
|, 1910; also the average yearly cost 


making f -Seven millions for the hulls and as much more for the 
armor and the armament, as will make the total cost reach 8100, 000.000. 
The times of completion of the ships 
December, 1917. Is there any doubt that we ought not to authorize, 
not the planning but the contracting, for the construction of more 
battleships without learning what the present European war will 
teach us about armored vessels, Zeppelins, aeroplanes, and submarines? 
Until we learn all the facts, the Navy League and Congressmen 
Hopson and GARDNER can be trusted to keep sufficiently alive mil!- 
tarism in the United States. 

Very truly, yours, Wa. E. CHANDLER, 


ARE NAVAL EXPENDITURES WASTED? 
[By George von L. Meyer, former Secretary of the Navy.] 


The public demand for the facts with respect to the preparedness of 
the Navy to-day grows out of a popular desire to be vere That we are 
getting our money’s worth for money expended. The ple can not 

ass intelligently npon the 5 8 of the size of the Navy until they 

now its condition, its organization as it now exists, whether it is being 
administered efficiently and economically, and what methods have been 
employed as to the making and using of the ap ropriations. 

Our naval appropriation for 1914 was $140,000,000 : that of Germany, 

120,000,000. The total V yee for our Navy from 1900 to 1914, 

clusive, amounted to $1,656,000,000, while the 8 during 
the same period for Germany's navy was 51,137, ,000, showing that 
the American Navy during 15 years has cost 45 per cent more than 
the Kaiser's navy. Yet to-day Germany's navy is more powerful than 
ours. The difference during those years represents the cost of two 
battleships annually for 15 years, 

United within a few years no naval appropriation could pass the 
Senate which did not meet the sanction of both a northern and south- 
ern Senator, each of whom was a member of the Committee on Naval 


Affairs. It is interesting, in . to analyze some of the ap- 
propriations between 1895 and 1910. 

In 1899 a site was K in Frenchmans Bay, Me,, at a cost 
of $24,650—far above the assessed valuation—and later an additional 


amount of $600,000 was expended to obtain there an absolutely unneces- 
sary He yang which has since been dismantled, as it was prac- 
eally unused, 

At the Portsmouth Navy Yard, so called, in 3 Me., a dock was 
built at an expense of 81,122,800. and later it was found necessary to 
blast away rock in the e el in order to reach the dock, at an addi- 
tional expense of $745,300. 

Between 1895 and 1910 improvements, machinery, repairs, and main- 
tenance in the IER amounted to $10,857,693, although there was a large 
navy yard wit TO miles. 

On the otber hand, at Port Royal, S. C., a dock was built, at the 
insistence of the southern Senator, at a cost of $450,000, which prora 
useless, and, although the original cost of the site was but $5,000, it 
was not abandoned as a naval base until $2,275,000 had been ex- 


pended. 

Not the least daunted by this extravagant waste, the same Senator 
determined to have a share of the naval melon for his State, so, with 
the assistance of the northern Senator, he obtained the establishment 
of another naval station at Charleston, S. C., in 1901. There was no 
oars value thus accomplished, nor was it necessary, with the Nor- 
folk Navy Yard located at pton Roads. The $5,000,000 which has 
been squandered at Charleston includes a dry dock built for battleshi 
costing $1,250,000, but which experience shows can only be used by 
to destroyers and gunboats. The $5,000,000 could have been em- 
ployed to great advantage at the Norfolk Navy Yard, where the battle- 
ship fleet generally assembles. A portion even could have been used 
wisely at Key West, Fla., a supplementary base of real strategic value 
for torpedoes and submarines—a protection to the Gulf of Mexico and 
the mouth of the 8 River —and on account of its geographical 
situation, Key West wo serve as a base of supplies to the fleet in 


the Caribbean Sea. 
The purpose of the na ards is to keep the fleet in efficient condi- 
tion. helr location should determined by strategic conditions, their 


number by the actual needs of the fleet. The maintenance of navy 
yards which do not contribute to battle efficiency is a great source of 


waste. 

The United States has over twice as many first-class navy yards as 
Great Britain, with a navy more than double the size of ours, and more 
R er ata m many as Germany, whose navy is larger than that 
0 e Un es. 

The total cost of navy yards up to June 30, 1910, with land, public 
works, improvements, machinery, and maintenance, including repairs, 
amounts to $320,600,000, as seen by the footnote on the following table: 

lic works, and im machinery installed in the various buildings; and cost of 
of maintenance for five years. 
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‘ 8 of the pidgin ts Spm stations to gi 30, 1910 


Stations. 


Bradford....--...- 
Pichilingue, Mexico. 
San Diego, Cal 


Annapolis (Naval Academy 4 
ving ground 5 ‘ a 


1 Acquired by conquest. 
2 


itary reservation. 4 Expenditure 
urdened with a su uous number of navy yards distributed 
Sagoo Atlantic coast from Maine to Louisiana, in 1910 I recom- 
mended that Congress give up and dispose of naval stations at New 
Orleans, Pensacola, San Juan, Port Royal, New London, Sacketts Har- 
bor (N. Y.), Culebra, and Cavite, none of which was a first-class station. 
The average yearly cost of maintaining these stations between 1905 and 
1910 was $1,672,675, and very little useful work had been performed at 
any of them. Later I practically closed them, but could not abolish or 
dis of them, no action having been taken by Congress. Pensacola 
and New Orleans have since been reopened by my successor. 
The interests of the country and the interests of the Navy would be 
best served by one first-class naval base with sufficient anchorage for 
the entire fleet, north of the Delaware, equipped for docking, repairing, 
etc., and another station of equal capacity at Norfolk, in Chesapeake 
Bay, with Guantanamo, Cuba, to serve as the winter-station rendezvous. 

On the Pacific coast we are fortunate in having only two naval sta- 
tions, one at Bremerton, on Puget Sound, established in 1891, with 
ample depth of water, costing to date about $9,000,000 ; and the other 
at Mare sland, established in 1850, some 30 miles from the harbor of 
San Francisco, with inadequate 2 7.5 and width of water along its 
water front. The total costs, with maintenance and repairs, ve 
amounted to $35,000,000, and, on account of insufficient depth of water, 
none of the battleships built in the last eight years could have been 

hi here, 

8 were entered into some time ago, and have lately been 
consummated, by which the Navy will have the use of a thousand-foot 
dock to be built at Hunters Point by a private corporation, the Govern- 
ment making an annual payment of $50,000. With the completion of 
this great dock the fleet will not have to depend saurey on Puget 
Sound. Later there will be additional facilities in Hawail, when the 
Pearl Harbor Dock is finished. 

The situation of the naval base near San Francisco is as follows : 

We have the Mare Island Navy Yard at Vallejo, with use of a future 
battleship dock at Hunters Point, near San Francisco, a coaling sta- 
tion on an island in the bay, and a training station on still another. 
It bas been well understood for years that the California Senator on the 
Naval Committee would not consent to the abandonment of the Mare 
Island, suited to its requirements when first selected, in 1850, but abso- 
lutely unsuited to Navy requirements after battleships became a feature. 

The New Orleans yard, located 100 miles up the river, and with a 
floating dock of no service to dreadnaughts, its capacity being limited 
to 16,000 tons as a maximum, was furbished up for a while with mod- 
ern shop buildings and incompleted streets in order to appease a Loui- 
siana Congressman, a member of the Naval Committee, since deceased. 
The amount expended on that needless and useless station was over 
$2,000,000, 

The Pensacola Navy Yard, originally a military reservation, had cost 
the N States Government, up to 1910, $12, „000, with little re- 
turn in the way of output. 

The fundamental cause of excessive expenditures is due to the fact 
that appro) tions are not made with the sole view of the battle effi- 
ciency of the fleet (which is the Navy) and its military requirements. 
Politics s pers „ as I have shown, have entered into the making 
of appropriations on 
i 2 recent — ta the training station outside of Chicago, estab- 


A mo 
lished in 1905. ‘The original site was a gift, but $3,646,000 has been 
nded, buildings erected on a lavish scale, quite unnecessary and not 
sultable, due to the zeal of a Con man of the district, a member of 


the Naval Committee. One-half the amount would have more than met 
Te ie and have been better adapted to what a training sta- 
on show . 


Date of es- 
tablish- 
ment. 


3 First record of any ap 


works, and im 8 installed in the various buildings; and cost of 


the average yearly cost of maintenance for five years—Continued. 


Total expen- 
ditures 


for 
pagam i 


Average 
yearly cost of 
for five years. 


$2,523,136.35 | 358, 723, 088.71] $11,246,225.06 | $1,056, 401. 84 
2,908, 849. 48 909, 515.30 3,818,304. 78 177, 265. 33 
1,173, 647.78 | 1, 100, 002.00 2,278, 649.78 24,351.76 
2,205, 440.23 | 1, 787,884.35 , 149; 486. 41 143, 096. 25 
1,189, 237. 01 969,211.60 | 2,158, 448. 61 178, 131. 23 
73,754. 06 770,265. 31 844,019.37 95,746. 83 
296,624.14 | 1,253, 188.58 1,540,812. 72 180, 510. 99 
489, 353. 09 447,005. 8 981, 484. 31 64, 258. 52 
2,378,171.72 | 4, 778,288.21 7,226, 207. 93 506,917, 90 
344, 969, 35 720,656.07 | 1,035,625. 43 96, 084. 07 
2,501, 546, 58 313,306.90 | 28,904, 853. 48 62, 661. 38 
541, 167, 44 57, 884. 54 623,701. 98 8, 655. 55 
1, 148, 944. 89 220,536.88 | 1, 404, 481. 68 38, 589. 37 
3 51,804.44 20,032. 78 71, 837, 22 2,019.91 
204,758.87 26, 822. 98 231, 581, 85 4,742.17 
556, 409. 53 98,124.75 734, 534, 28 19, 490. 97 
10, 825,529.94 | 10, 244, 815.07 2, 475,690.77 | 1, 252,519.53 
944,620.24 | 1, 200,324.75 2,180, 164. 99 120, 790. 
374,573. 42 R27, 247.52 | 1,201, 820. 94 165, 449. 50 
2, 132. 08 157,788.91 130, 920. 99 30, 187.35 
124, 961.96 22,909.92 147, 871. 88 3,324. 78 
N 88, 677. 99 406, 232. 00 494, 909. 99 55,811. 94 
431/087. 46 337, 561. 68 768, 599. 14 13, 156. 05 
387.05 14,820. 95 55, 633. 00 4 647.98 
Al j 158, 619,765.46 | 320, 600, 429. 74 12,252, 602. 82 


iation being made for improvements or maintenance, : 


year 1910, $2,107.91. 


For an example as to the present lack of efficiency, in a hearing at 
Washington, December 9, 1914, Admiral Fletcher is asked: 

“Mr. ROBERTS (member of the Naval Committee). Here is a state- 
ment reciting reasons why the submarines are in such bad condition: 
The fault has been that no one in the department has been . 
with the direct 5 of keeping submarines in constant repair.’ 
Do you know anything about that? Is it a fact that there is no one in 
the department especially charged with looking after submarines and 
keeping them in repair? 

“Admiral FLETCHER. No; I know nothing of that kind. 

Mr. Rogerts. Then, if there is such a lack of care with submarines 
as set forth in this article, there is no one in the Navy Department who 
is responsible for it? 

“Admiral FLETCHER. Yes.” 

When Commander ok made the report on the unsatisfactory 
condition of the submarines, if Secretary Daniels had not abolished the 
aid for inspection he could have sent for the aid, turned the report 
over to him for investigation, the findings to be made direct to the Sec- 
retary. The next move would have been to call together the chiefs of 
bureau concerned and thrash the matter out before the aids, in con- 
junction with the bureau chiefs, either in the presence of the Secretar 
or brought to him for final decision after 8 had been reached. 
This was not done, the aid for inspection having been abolished, but 
Commander Sterling was reprimanded by the Secretary. 

The organization of aids to the 5 consisting of an ald for 
operations, for personnel, for material, and for inspection, making a 
council of four responsible expert advisers, was turned over to the 
present head of the Navy. This has been disrupted and no established 
system has taken its place. In case of a crisis business would be con- 
gested, confusion would reign, discredit to the Navy would follow, with 
possible disgrace to the country. 

Building battleships without an say tenis force of men is equal to 
wasting money; only 10 ships of the first line and 11 of the second, 
according to the Navy Department, can be placed in full commission 
for service, due to a shortage of men and officers. 

To provide a proper complement for all vessels of the Navy which 
could still be made useful would require an additional force of 18,556 
men and 933 line officers, according to the testimony of Admiral 
Banger before the Naval Committee December 8, 1914, 

That we have not been getting proper return for money expended in 
the Navy is not known to the majority of our people, nor is ít realized 
to what extent political influences have misdirected the appropriations 
— 5 oe past 25 years. The remedy will only come from absolute 
publicity. 
et a special committee be appointed to investigate the conditions in 

e Navy. 

Let a special committee of military experts from the Army and Nav. 
be appointed to recommend what naval stations shall be abolished an 
sold and if any shall be established to take their places. 


Let Con, inaugurate a national council of defense made up of 
Members of the Cabinet, Senate, and House, with the Chiefs of Stuck 


from the Army and Navy, that more efficient cooperation may be ob- 
tained between the executive and legislative branches of the Govern- 
ment in respect to military requirements. 

Let Congress establish a general staff in the Navy. 

Let appropriations be made in budget form on a plan of expenditures 
propo by the department. 

Let action be taken by this Congress in order that necessary reforms 
and changes may be made at once, as it is now recognized that the 
ai should be the strong right arm of the Government and one of the 
vital factors in the national strength. 

GEORGE V. L. MEYER. 
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THE MERCHANT MARINE. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (S, 6856) to authorize the United States, 
acting through a shipping board, to subscribe to the capital 
stock of a corporation to be organized under the laws of the 
United States or of a State thereof or of the District of 
Columbia, to purchase, construct, equip, maintain, and operate 
merchant vessels in the foreign trade of the United States, 
and for other purposes. 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Massachu- 
setts, 

Mr. WEEKS. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Ashurst Gore Newlands Smith, Ga. 
Bankhead Gronna orris Smith, Md. 
Brandegee Hardwick O'Gorman Smith, S. C. 
ristow Hitchcock Oliver Smoot 
Bryan Hollis Overman Stephenson 
Burton Hughes Page Sterling 
Catron ames Perkins Stone 
Chamberlain Jobnson Pittman Sutherland 
Chilton Kenyon Pomerene Swanson 
Clap; Kern eed Thomas 
Clark, Wyo. Lane Robinson Thornton 
Clarke, Ark, Lea, Tenn, Root Tillman 
Colt Lee, Md. Saulsbury Vardaman 
Culberson Lewis Shafroth Warren 
Cummins e Sheppard Weeks 
Dillingham McCumber Sherman White 
du Pont McLean Shields Williams 
Fletcher Martin, Va Shively Works 
Gallinger Martine, N. J. Simmons 
Goll elson Smith, Ariz, 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Seventy-eight Senators have 
answered to their names. There is a quorum present. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Massa- 
chusetts. i 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I have desired, when oppor- 
tunity offered, to say something about the international aspects 
presented by this bill; but I confess that it is rather depressing 
to be called upon to speak in regard to a bill which is dead. 
The bill now before the Senate, whatever the fate of a future 
one may be, is dead. A funeral oration over a departed subject 
for which I have neither admiration nor respect is not to my 
taste, nor have I the talent for it. 

I say the bill is dead, and I ask the attention of the Senate 
for one moment to what has occurred. We had a bill pre- 
sented. In a few days we had a substitute. and the first bill 
died. Then we had, after a week of debate carried on by Sen- 
ators on this side, another substitute, the work of the Demo- 
cratic caucus, and the first substitute died by the hands of its 
friends. Then came the third; and that, in turn, was killed by 
a proposition to amend it through the medium of a motion to 
recommit with instructions in the nature of amendments. And 
now as to this last bill, with the restoratives administered in 
the form of amendments, it has been demonstrated that there is 
not a real majority for it in the Senate. It has been demon- 
strated on more than one vote. 

Mr. President, a great deal has been said about a filibuster. 
We discussed this bill through long hours of the day—— 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Pomrrene in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Massachusetts yield to the Senator from 
Oklahoma? 

Mr. LODGE. I yield for a question. I do not yield the floor. 

Mr. GORE. I should like to propound a question. The Sen- 
ator states that a majority of the Senate are against the pend- 
ing bill. I was wondering whether the Senator would be 
willing to fix a day and hour on which to vote on the bill? 

Mr. LODGE. On this bill? 

GORE. Les, sir. 

. LODGE. As it now is? 

GORE. Yes, sir. 

r. LODGE. No; I do not care to vote on a dead bill. 

. GORE. It might possibly be resurrected, Mr. President. 
. LODGE. Well, the sooner you resurrect it the better. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts yield to the Senator from North Carolina? 

Mr. LODGE. I do. 

Mr. SIMMONS. In view of the statement of the Senator that 
a majority are against this bill, I desire to ask the Senator if 
he will agree right now to take a vote npon the motion, which 
is the pending motion. to recommit with instructions? Then 
we will determine whether or not there is a majority against it. 


Mr. LODGE. No, Mr. President; I agree to nothing about 
this bill, except that it is bad. 

Mr. GALLINGER. And dead. 

Mr. LODGE. And dead. 

Mr. FLETCHER. May I ask the Senator a question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts yield to the Senator from Florida? 

Mr. LODGE. Certainly; but I am sorry my harmless re- 
marks have caused this excitement. If I can I will answer the 
Senator's question with pleasure. 

Mr. FLETCHER. The Senator will recall that the substi- 
tute which was offered to the original bill was pressed for 
consideration and for a vote, and the yeas and nays have been 
ordered on that substitute. That, I believe, the Senator says 
is dead. Will the Senator be willing to test that by a vote in 
response to the ordering of the yeas and nays? 

Mr. LODGE. The first substitute was killed by yourselves; 
you killed it by offering another substitute. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Will the Senator be willing by a vote to 
bury the substitute which he says is dead? 

Mr. LODGE. This bill may be walking about unburied. 
[Laughter.] I do not say that it is not, but I say it is dead; 
and everybody knows it is dead. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I should like to ask the Senator if he 
would be willing to bury it by a vote? 

Mr. LODGE. No, Mr. President; I prefer to adopt other 


methods. 


Now, Mr. President, I spoke of the filibuster, as it is called. 
Through long hours of many days we on this side discussed it 
honestly, and I think vigorously, and then a movement in the 
nature of a filibuster was introduced against fair discussion of 
the bill by forcing us to sit all night, when intelligent discussion 
of any measure is extremely difficult. 

I am not going to repeat what has been said by the Senator 
from New York and the Senator from California—much better 
than I can say it—to the effect that any method of obstruction 
was legitimate in view of the methods which have been em- 
ployed to force this legislation through the Senate. But I 
wish to call attention to the fact, and it is the undoubted fact, 
that there never has been a real majority for this bill at any 
moment in this body. There may have been a coerced majority 
of one or two at odd times, but there never has been a real, 
genuine, honest majority for this bill at any moment, 

I have watched proceedings in the Senate for a good many 
years. I never have seen what is called a filibuster successful 
except in the very closing hours of a short session, when time 
made it possible to defeat, perhaps, some objectionable provision 
in an appropriation bill. At all other times, when there was a 
real, genuine majority heartily in favor, as individuals, of a 
measure, it never has failed to come to a vote and be passed. 

The fact is, Mr. President, the support of this bill is largely 
artificial, and that is where the weakness of the bill arises. The 
men in this Senate and in the House who are called upon to vote 
and carry this bill have not it at heart, any of them, as the 
Democratic Party, for example, had the reduction of the tariff 
at heart. That was a real party measure, upon which they 
agreed. This bill has been put upon us from outside. I am not 
referring now to the stimulus which has come from the interests 
of great banking houses and ship companies, both foreign and do- 
mestie, in favor of the bill. There you will find, perhaps, the rea- 
son for the absolute unwillingness to put in a prohibition of the 
purchase of belligerent-owned ships, which I believe a majority 
of both Houses to-day thinks would be a proper thing to doin the 
present condition of affairs. What I am referring to is the real 
force behind this bill and the only thing that has brought it here 
or that has caused the struggle which has arisen in regard to it. 

Mr. President, I have never in debate here spoken otherwise 
than with respect of the Chief Executive of the Nation, no mat- 
ter whether he was of my party or of another party. I trust 
J never shall do so. I have too high a veneration for the office 
which represents the American people as a whole. But, Mr. 
President, it is absolutely impossible to consider this bill with- 
out also considering the Executive influence which has been the 
great force behind it. 

The President has demanded the bill. He has made the bill. 
He insists on its passage. He is in hourly consultation with 
Senators, and I have no doubt with Members of the House, in 
regard to it. He is just as much making the bill as anyone 
on this floor or in the House of Representatives; in fact, he 
is doing far more than anyone else. 

I desire, in what I am about to say, to speak with the utmost 
respect, and I do. I trust it will not seem disrespectful when 
I say that, although President of the United States, the occu- 
pant of that office is still merely human, and therefore fallible. 
The doctrine of divine right and that “the king can do no 
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wrong” has never yet attached, fortunately for us, to the 
President of the United States. What his reasons and argu- 
ments may be in behalf of this measure I do not know. He has 
never made more than a few general statements in regard to 
it. He seems content to stand on the broad and simple propo- 
sition, “ Sie volo, sic jubeo.” 

I think when the President is approaching a new subject the 
first thing he does is to make up his mind, and when his mind 
is made up the thoughts which in more ordinary mortals are apt 
to precede the decision or determination of a great question 
are excluded. Information upon the new subject is looked on 
as a mere impertinence. When the world was in the first con- 
vulsion produced by the outbreak of the war he did not wait 
watchfully or otherwise, he did not pause to consider condi- 
tions or what an adjustment to those conditions after the first 
shock had passed might bring; he simply ordered this bill to 
buy the German ships to be produced and passed. 

I have been constantly reminded of a little rhyme which we 
probably all have seen, which was written many years ago— 
and I quote it without any thought of disrespect, of course— 
in regard to a celebrated Oxford don. It ran in this way: 

My name is Benjamin Jowett; 

I'm the master of Baliol College. 
Whatever is known, I know it, 

And what 1 don't know isn’t knowledge. 

[Laughter.] 

I think that mental attitude is an unfortunate one in the 
head of a college, but it seems to me that in the great position 
of President of the United States it is a very dangerous atti- 
tude. A man occupying that high position, or even men oc- 
cupying such harmless and subordinate positions as we occupy 
in this body, when called upon to deal with great affairs finds it, 
I think, the part of wisdom, before insisting on any propo- 
sition, to discover what can be said against it, and duly weigh 
the objections. 

One man, we will say a professor in a college, develops a 
system about finance or the tariff. He goes over it with the 
utmost care. He gives to it, perhaps, hours of reflection. Per- 
haps he has not made up his mind about it before he thinks it 
over, but after full consideration he finds no flaw in the system. 
He then takes it out and talks it over with a dozen friends, 
and he hears their objections and perhaps weighs them and 
considers them. When that process is done, he launches his 
plan into space, and then it has to meet all the objections there 
are in the world. That is a very different situation. It is well 
to remember that fact, and at least to hold an open mind when 
forcing upon a great country a policy as far-reaching as the 
one embodied in this bill. 

I am now going to deal with only one side of this subject 
which has been forced upon us in this sudden and violent man- 
ner, but that side seems to me the most important. 

In the first speech which I made in the Senate in regard to 
this bill I tried to show, and I think I did show, that the 
German ships which it is proposed to buy were wholly unsuit- 
able, with very few exceptions, for the alleged purpose of the 
bill. Incidentally I also pointed out that the purchase of 
those ships, and the attempt to send them to sea after the 
transfer of the flag, would certainly bring grave international 
complications, and in all probability would lead us to the 
verge of war with the belligerent nations opposed to Germany. 
On the second occasion when I addressed the Senate I dis- 
cussed the question of rates, and I think I demonstrated that 
the figures given in the report of the Secretaries of the Treas- 
ury and Commerce, together with some statements in those re- 
ports, were not trustworthy. From manifests giving the actual 
rates paid for carrying the various products during the last 
five months I showed what the real rates were from the port 
of Boston and contrasted them with the figures given in the 
reports of the two Secretaries—figures which seemed to have 
been taken from the air, as a conjuror appears to pick silver 
dollars out of empty space. I also, at the same time, en- 
deavored, very inadequately, to discuss this bill from the 
economic point of view and to point out the true method of 
building up the American merchant marine in contrast to the 
utterly false methods proposed by this bill. 

To-day I wish briefly to discuss the international law and 
the precedents which would govern if the Government persists 
in the intention of buying these German ships or the ships of 
Austria now laid up in our ports to avoid capture. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts yield to the Senator from Washington? 

Mr: LODGE. Certainly; I yield for a question. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Would it disturb the Senator to state 
at this point his views and information as to the purposes of 
the administration of this bill, if it should be passed, in regard 


to these belligerent ships? I ask the question for the reason 
that I hear it stated by a number of Democratic Senators that 
it is not the intention to buy belligerent ships. My impression 
was that the whole discussion here, in the early stages of this 
bill, was. based upon the proposition that they did intend to buy 
belligerent ships. 

Mr. LODGE, Mr. President, I am very glad to reply to that 
question. As I showed in the first speech I made, when this mat- 
ter was brought up last August and an effort was made to hurry 
it through in the excitement of the opening days of the war, the 
Secretary of the Treasury went before the House committee and, 
under examination, substantially admitted and defended the 
proposition of buying the German ships. It was so understood 
by foreign powers; it was so understood in this country; it never 
has been contradicted officially; it has been defended on this 
floor in elaborate argument, and no authoritative denial has ever 
come. The amendment I offered to prohibit the purchase of 
belligerent-owned ships was defeated in the committee; it was 
subsequently laid on the table by a vote of the majority. We 
hear these assertions, “ Oh, no; they do not mean to buy the 
German ships.” It has never been stated, though, in any au- 
thoritative form. The chief outside resistance to-day to an 
agreement among our friends on the other side upon a bilt 
which might go through both Houses is to putting in any prohi- 
bition against buying belligerent-owned ships. 

On a matter of that gravity surely Congress has a right to say 
that it must not be done. It may seem an extreme statement, 
but we are a coordinate branch of the Government. We still are 
so—theoretically, at least. On a subject of this sort if we are of 
opinion that belligerent-owned ships ought not to be bought—and 
I believe a majority of the Senate thinks so to-day—such a pro- 
vision ought to be placed in the bill. 

The motive for resisting this prohibition can only grow out of 
the desire of wishing to have their hands free to buy the German 
ships if they choose. I say “the German ships —I should apply 
it to English ships or to French ships just the same—but we know 
that these German ships, imprisoned in our ports to avoid 
capture, are practically the only ships of a belligerent open for 
sale. That is why I felt from the beginning, and believe to-day, 
that the great underlying purpose of this bill, as was undenied 
last summer, is to buy those German ships. All these vessels, 
as is well known, are owned by citizens or corporations of 
Germany or Austria. I do not know that the benevolent inten- 
tions of the administration have yet been extended to the 
Austrian ships. I have not heard of that, but they are here and 
they probably could be bought, at enormous prices. 

Let me pause a moment to say that I have heard it suggested 
that we ought not to prohibit the purchase of belligerent-owned 
ships, because it would tie our hands and show that we were 
giving up a practice in which we had always engaged. Mr. 
President, no such thing as is here proposed ever was thought of 
or heard of before. There have been plenty of eases of the pur- 
chase of belligerent-owned ships by private individuals among 
neutrals, but never before has there been an opportunity to con- 
vert a belligerent-owned ship into a Government-owned ship, 
because never before was a Government-owned ship proposed. 
The difference between the Government-owned ship and the 
privately owned ship in time of war—indeed, at any time—is as 
great as that between night and day. 

It has also been asserted that the United States has the right 
to purchase these ships, if it sees fit, without risk of seizure by 
English, French, or Russian warships. In support of this asser- 
tion an opinion was rendered by the Solicitor of the State De- 
partment on the 7th day of August, 1914. It is not necessary 
for me to repeat the admirable analysis of that opinion made by 
the Senator from New York [Mr. Root], but the last sentence 
may be quoted. 

The Solicitor of the State Department sy- 

“This memorandum is hurriedly struck off and I have not had time 
or opportunity to revise it, but it is believed that it correctly presents 
the status of the question involved. 

It was thought at that time—when it was proposed to rush 
this measure through immediately—that an opinion in favor of 
our right to buy these ships, transfer the flag, and then oper- 
ate them was necessary. For this reason the opinion of the 
Solicitor of the State Department was thrust upon an expectant 
world, with the statement that it “had been hurriedly struck 
off.“ As to the hurry I think there can be no dispute, and as 
to the opinion itself I think it is possible to show that it is 
unfounded and erroneous. The rule as to the rights of the 
citizens or subjects of a neutral power to purchase belligerent 
ships in time of war has changed from time to time, so that it 
is impossible to arrive at a true understanding of its present. 
scope and probable operation without adverting to its history, 
without considering the precedents and prize courts by which 
it will now be applied and some consequences which may be 
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expected to follow upon the enforcement of the rule against 
belligerent vessels directly or indirectly owned or operated by 
the United States Government, as intended under this bill. The 
old rule, generally adhered to for many years, if not for cen- 
turies, was that the transfer of vessels flagrante bello was 
originally held invalid. In the case of the Benito Estenger 
(176 Supreme Court Reports, p. 578) Chief Justice Fuller says: 
Transfers of vessels flagrante bello were originally held invalid 


and I think I need not quote any further authorities to prove 
this unquestioned truth. Of this general rule there have been 
modifications in various countries, The English and American 
doctrine, to which I shall presently refer more fully, is very 
liberal as to the trade of neutrals in ships as in other articles 
of trade legitimate in time of peace. On the Continent of 
Europe, however, the case has always been very different. 
France has held steadfastly, prior to the declaration of London, 
to the doctrine that all transfers of flag after the opening of 
hostilities are void. 

I read from Hall’s International Law, sixth edition, page 499: 


Vessels, according to the practice of France, and apparently of some 
other States, are, however, excepted on the ground of the difficulty of 
preventing fraud. Their sale is forbidden, and they are declared good 
prize in all cases in which they have been transferred to neutrals after 
the buyers could have knowledge of the outbreak of a war. In England 
and the United States, on the contrary, the right to purchase vessels is 
in principle admitted, they being in themselves legitimate objects of 
trade as fully as any other kind of merchandise, but the opportunities 
of fraud being great, the circumstances attending a sale are severely 
scrutinized, and a transfer is not held to be good if it is subjected to 
any condition or even tacit understanding by which the vendor keeps an 
interest in the vessel or its profits, a control over it, a power of revoca- 
tion, or a right to its restoration at the conclusion of the war. 


This shows in a general way what the practice has been. 

In the case of the schooner Etta, to be found in the American 
Law Register, volume 13, page 48, the court says: 

The law, however, upon this subject varies in different countries. The 


seventh article of the French regulations of the 26th of July, 1773, 
which is still in force— 


This was in 1865— 


rovides that enemy-built vessels can not be reputed to belong to neu- 
rals, unless there is documentary proof found on board that the sale to 
a subject of an ally or neutral was made before the commencement of 
hostilities. This regulation is thus defended in a recent French 
treatise in answer to the question, of what importance it is, whether 
enemy's vessels have been sold to neutrals before or after hostilities. 
Belligerents in desiring in maritime wars to appropriate to themselves 
ships of their enemies do not wish that the latter should, to avoid cap- 
ture and confiscation, realize the capital which their vessels represent. 
All enemy's vessels pursued by cruisers and in danger of being cap- 
tured would take refuge in neutral ports, and in order that they might 
not be captured their owners would sell them to neutral citizens. 

It will be noticed that that statement covers precisely the 
case of the German ships. 

In Lawrence's Wheaton, page 581, in the note, it is said: 

There is a distinction between the French law and the English and 
American, in reference to the transfer of ships during war. The sev- 
enth article of the French regulations of the 26th of July, 1778, still in 
force, provides that enemy-built vessels can not be reputed to belong to 
neutrals, unless there is documentary: proof, found on board, that the 
sale to a 9 of an ally or neutral was made before the commence- 
ment of hostilities, and that the act of transfer has been duly regis- 
tered before the proper officer at the port of departure and signed by 
the owner or his attorney. This regulation is thus defended In a recent 
French treatise in answer to the question of what importance is it 
whether enemy's vessels have been sold to neutrals before or after 
hostilities. 

Then Lawrence quotes the passage which I have just read 
from the opinion in the case of the schooner Etta, and which 
it is not necessary for me to read again. 

Down to the time of the declaration of London the French 
rule, therefore, was absolute. The Russian rule was the same 
as that of the French. The court says in the case of the 
C-orgia (T Wall., 43), to which I shall have to refer later: 

The question in this case can not arise under the French code, as, 
according to that law, sales even of merchant vessels to a neutral, 
flagrante bello, are forbidden. And it is understood that the same rule 

revails in Russia. Their law, in this respect, differs from the estab- 
ished English and American adjudications on this subject, 

But in 1895 the Russians made some modifications of their 
rules, which is given in Moore’s International Law Digest, 
volume 7, on page 424. It is taken from the Russian Prize 
Regulations of March 27, 1895, and is as follows: 

Merchant vessels acquired from a hostile power or its subjects by 
persons of neutral nationality are acknowledged to be hostile vessels 
unless it is proven that the acquisition must be considered, according 
to the laws of the nation to whom the purchasers belong, as having 
actually taken place before the purchasers received news of the declara- 
tion of war, or that the vessels acquired in the manner mentioned, al- 
though after the receipt of such news, were acquired quite conscien- 
tiously and not for the purpose of covering hostile property. 

It will be observed, however, that this Russian rule goes but 
a slight distance in modifying the French rule, because it is 
necessary to show that the sale was not made for the purpose of 
covering hostile property, something which it would be quite 
impossible to prove in the case of the German ships which it is 


proposed by the administration to buy. The rise of Germany 


to the position of a great maritime power, with an extensive 
merchant marine, has been comparatively recent, but it was 
shown by the Senator from New York in his speech the other 
day, by quoting from the proceedings preceding the declaration 
of London, that the German view of the transfer of belligerent- 
owned ships to neutral flags was substantially the same as that 
of France and Russia. 

I now come to the English and American doctrine, on which 
I have already read a general statement from Hall's Interna- 
tional Law. Without going into the English doctrine, which is 
like ours, I wish to present certain extracts from our official 
correspondent on this subject, which show what «he attitude of 
ize United States has been. 

The subject is considered in section 1188 of Moore’s Interna- 
tional Digest, volume 7. 

I will not go over all the authorities, beginning with Marshall's 
well-known opinion in the case of Murray against the schooner 
Charming Betsy. They relate entirely to the purchase of bellig- 
erent-owned ships by neutral citizens and subjects, resting the 
right to purchase on the ground of the right of neutrals to trade 
with belligerents in anything practically, and therefore in ships, 
and they discuss at great length the question of the bona fides, 
which must be shown, and the various details which in a given 
case impugned the good faith or sustained it; but there are one 
or two extracts at a later time, which I think are worth read- 
ing, because they bear, as the Senate will see, more or less 
directly on the case of the German ships which the administra- 
tion proposes to buy. 

In a letter from Mr. Boutwell, the Secretary of the Treasury, 
to Mr. Washburn, minister to France, on May 23, 1871, which 
was sent to Mr. Fish, Secretary of State, on the same day, 
occurs the following statement: 


898 a foreign vessel be purchased by a citizen of the United 
ates 

In reply * * * I have to observe that the natural right to ac- 
quire property by purchase has been held by high authority to be un- 
affected, so far as neutrals are concerned, by the mere fact that a state 
of war exists between two or more belligerent powers from the citizens 
or subjects of one of which the purchase is made. Such right is sub- 
ject, however, to the restrictions imposed by international law, by treaty, 
or by the belligerent powers, respectively, as to the property of their 
own citizens or subjects during the existence of such war. 


Then, in 1879, Mr. Evarts wrote to Mr. Christiancy, the min- 
ister to Peru, on June 20: 

It is notorious that a maritime war scarcely ever occurs when at least 
one of the belligerents does not seek to protect more or less of its 
shipping by a neutral flag. In some instances this may honestly be 
done, but sales of vessels of belligerents to neutrals in apprehension of 
war, or when hostilities may have actually broken out, are always more 
or less liable to suspicion, and such transactions justify the strictest 
inquiry on the part of the belligerent who thereby may have been de- 
frauded of his right to capture enemy’s ER erty. There are various 
circumstances tending to show the good faith, or the reverse, of such 
transfers. Prominent among these is the ability of the alleged pur- 
chaser to pay for his bargain. 


What I call attention to is the statement of Mr. Evarts, who 
was one of the greatest lawyers this country has ever had, and a 
great international lawyer also. His statements justify the 
strictest inquiry on the part of a belligerent who thereby may 
have been defrauded of his rights to capture enemy’s property. 

In a note to the letter, from which I have just read, it is said: 

In the case of the Ttata, which, after being transferred by a Chilean 
corporation to Mr. Henry L. Stevens, an American citizen resident in 
Chile, entered Callao under the American flag with a regular clearance 
from Valparaiso the United States legation at Lima directed the consul 
to return the ship's pepers and cause her to haul down the American 
flag. Under the suspicious circumstances of the case the action of the 
legation was approved. 

These extracts suffice to show the care with which this ques- 
tion has been treated and the suspicion which attaches always 
to such sales, 

In 1898 Mr. John Bassett Moore, Assistant Secretary of State, 
and, I suppose I may say, one of the greatest authorities on 
international law now living, wrote as follows to Messrs. Butler, 
Notman, Joline, and Mynderes: 

In reply to a request for some sanction or 8 of the proposed 
transfer of enemy vessels to a neutral in a blockaded Cuban port In 
1898, the Department of State said that it could not give desired per- 
mission or concede any privilege, because of transfer from belligerent to 
neutral in a blockaded B last Vessels might be allowed to sail subject 
to capture and to adjudication by prize court of bona fides of transac- 


tion and of effect, if any, of mortgage, on national character of vessels 
prior to transfer. 


Those extracts which I have read define sufficiently well the 
American doctrine, and they show with what care it was lim- 
ited, the suspicion which attached always to the transfer of a 
belligerent-owned ship to a neutral, and they point out more 
than once the objection arising in case of a vessel avoiding 
capture, and they speak of the right of a belligerent to capture 
a vessel of the opposing belligerent as an uncontested right. 
The English rule, I suppose, may be said to have been laid 
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down in the case of the Sechs Geschwistern in Fourth Chris- 
topher Robinson’s reports, 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Massachu- 
setts yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. LODGE. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH. Before the Senator passes from the considera- 
tion of the American doctrine, I should like to inquire of him 
whether it is his understanding that the right to buy, assuming 
that the bona fides of the purchase is established, was ever 
questioned by any American Secretary of State? 

Mr. LODGE. I think it was very much questioned if the 
ship was one avoiding capture. 

Mr. WALSH. That is not the question. Perhaps the Senator 
misunderstood me. I desire him to assume that there was a 
perfect bona fide purchase, 

Mr. LODGE. I assume that. 

Mr. WALSH. Is it the understanding of the Senator that any 
Secretary of State ever held that, assuming the purchase to 
have been entirely bona fide—— 

Mr. LODGE. I think so. I think some of the extracts I 
have rend show that they made an exception in case of ships 
avoiding capture, and that the sale made, no matter how much 
in good faith, did not relieve a ship in that condition. 

Mr. WALSH. I understand the Senator’s position now, but 
I can not agree with him. 

Mr. LODGE. This is the case of the Minerva, in which Sir 
William Scott, afterwards Lord Stowell, laid down the rules 


The first question is whether such a purchase can be legally made. 
I am not aware of any case in this court or in the court of appeals 
in which the legality of such a purchase has been ed. ere 
have been cases of merchant vessels driven into ports out of which 
they could not eseape, and there sold, in which, after much discussion 
and some hesitation of opinion, the validity of the purchase has been 
sustained. Such cases, I believe, did occur during the first war in which 
I attended this court or the court of appeals. But whether the purchase 
of a vessel of this description, built for war and employed as such 
and now rendered incapable of acting as a ship of war by the arms of 
the other belligerent and driven into a neutral port for shelter— 
whether the purchase of such a ship, I say, can be allowed which shall 
enable the enemy so far to rescue himself from the disadvantage into 
which he has fallen as to have the value, at least, restored to him by a 
neutral purchaser is a question on which I shall wait for the authority 
of the superior court before I admit the validity of such a transfer. 


The English rule, it will be seen from that, is very liberal 
but absolutely strict in regard to a vessel which had been used 
for a vessel of war, to which I shall refer again. 

The case of the Sechs Geschwistern is quoted in the Benito 
Estenger, and I will read it in Fourth Chr. Robinson, 100. 
Sir William Scott there said: 


This is the case of a ship asserted to have been purchased of the 
enemy, a liberty which this country has not denied to neutral mer- 
chants, though by the regulation of France it is 8 forbidden. 
The rule which this country has been content to apply is that property 
so transferred must be bona fide and absolutely transferred, that there 
must be a sale divesting the enemy of all further interest in it, and 
that anything tending to continue his interest vitiates a contract of this 
description altogether. 


That is substantially the same as the American doctrine. It 
is thus apparent that prior to the declaration of London there 
was no uniformity of rule on the purchase of belligerent-owned 
vessels by a neutral among the great maritime nations. France 
and Russia took one view; England and the United States took 
another. But there was one point on which even then there 
was uniformity, and that was in regard to vessels of war or 
whieh had been vessels of war. Of course under the French 
and continental rule the transfer of the flag in such cases would 
not have been recognized for a moment, and if we consider the 
cases we shall find that the English and American rule in 
to vessels of this character has been the same as that held by 
France and the continental powers. I take the famous case of 
the Georgia, The Georgia had been a Confederate cruiser. She 
was taken to an English port, dismantled, changed into a mer- 
chant vessel, and sold to a British subject. The judgment of 
the court, which was delivered by Judge Nelson, is so important 
nnd covers the case so thoroughly that I should like to have it 
printed entire with my remarks, if there is no objection. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The opinion referred to is as follows: 


Mr. Justice Nelson delivered the opinion of the court. 

It is insisted by tbe learned counsel for the claimant that all the 
depositions in the record, except those in preparatorio, should be 
stricken out or disregarded by the court on the appeal for the reason 
that it does not 8 that any order had been granted on behalf of 
cither party to take further proofs. But the obvious answer to the 
objection is that it comes too late. It should have been made in the 
court below. As both partics have taken further proofs, very much at 
large, bearing upon the legality of the capture, without objection, the 
inference is unavoidable that there must have been an order for the 
same, or, if not, that the depositions were taken by mutual consent, 
They were taken on interrogatories and cross-int tories, in which 


the counsel of both parties joined, and among other witnesses examined 


is the claimant himself, whose deposition, with the rs accom, - 
ing it, fill more than one-third of the record, = 3 


As respects 
claimant purchased the 
to be again armed and 
the purpose, as avowed at the time, of converting her into a merchant 


roofs that the 
corgia without any purpose of permitting her 
equip) for 


the yore). we are’ satistied upon the 
ped for the Confederate service an 
vessel. He had, however, full knowledge of her antecedent character, 


of her armament and equipment as a vessel of war of the Confederate 
navy, and of her depredations on the commerce of the United States, and 


that, after having thus argon Pe by the enemies of this Govern- 
men aren of a year, she had suddenly entered the port of Liverpool 
with crew on board. 


her armament and 5 of officers an 
He was not only aware of all t but, according to his own statement, 
it had occurred to him that this condition of the vessel might afford an 
ee to her 2 at the cust and before he perfected the 

e he sought and obtained information from some of the officials that 
no objection would be interposed. He did not apply to the Govern- 
ment on the subject. 

The claimant states “that he knew from common report she (the 

had been employed as a Confederate cruiser, but I thought,” 
he says, “if the United States Government had any objection to the 
sale they or their officers would have given some public intimation of 
it as the sale was advertised in the most public manner.” If instead 
of applying to an officer of the customs for information the claimant 
had applied to his Government, he would have learned that as earl 
as March 14, 1863, Mr. Adams, our minister in England, had call 
the attention of Lord Russell, the foreign secretary, to the rule of 
ponie law, as administered by the highest judicial authorities of his 
vernment, which forbid the purchase of ships of war belonging to 
the enem, 1 Ractive in time of war, and had insisted that the 
rule should observed and enforced in the war then pending be- 
tween this Government and the insurgent States, and also that 
he had addressed a remonstrance to the British Government on 
the 9th of May, but a few days after the Georgia had entered the port 
of Liverpool, against her being permitted to remain longer in that t 
than the period specified in Her Majesty's proclamation. His own Gov- 
ernment could have advised him of the responsibilities he assumed in 
making the purchase. Mr. Adams, after receiving information of the 
purchase by the claimant, in accordance with his views of public law 
Above stated, communicated with the commanders of our vessels cruis- 
ing in the channel and expressed to them the opinion that, notwith- 
standing the gerdan, the Georgia might be made lawful a when- 
= and under whatever colors she should be found ing on the 
seas, 
he principle here assumed by Mr. Adams as a correct one was first 
adjudged by Sir William Scott in the case of the Minerra in the year 
1807. The head note of the case is: “ Purchase of a ship of war from 
an enemy whilst lying in a neutral port, to which it had fled for refuge, 
is invalid.” It was stated in that case by counsel for the claimant that 
it was a transaction which could not be shown to fall under any prin- 
ciple that had led to condemnation in that court or in the court of 
appeal. And Sir William Scott observed in delivering his opinion that 
he was not aware of any case in his court or in the court of ap in 
which the legality of such a purchase had been recognized. He ad- 
mitted there had cases of merchant vessels driven into ports, out 
ef which they could not escape, and there sold, in which, after much 
discussion and some hesitation of opinion, the validity of the purchase 
had been sustained. But whatever the pu e of a vessel of this 
description, built for war and employed as such, and now rendered 
incapable of acting as a ship of war by the arms of the other belliger- 
ent, and driven into a neutral port for shelter—whether the purchase 
of such a ship can be allowed, which shall enable the enemy so far 
to secure himself from the disadvantage into which he has fallen as 
to have the value at least restored to him by a neutral purchaser,” he 
said, “ was a question on which he would wait for the authority of the 
superior court before he would admit the validity of the transfer.” He 
denied that a vessel under these circumstances could come fairly within 
the range of commercial speculation. 

It has been insisted in the argument here by the counsel for the 
claimant that there were facts and circumstances in the case of the 
Minerva which went strongly to show that the sale was collusive and 
that at the time of the capture she was on her way back to the enemy's 
port. This may be admitted. But the decision was placed, mainly 
and distinctly, upon the illegality of the purchase. And such has been 
the understanding of the profession and of text-writers, both in Eng- 
land and in this country, and as still higher evidence of the rule in 

d it has since been as settled law by the judicial 
privy council. In the recent learned and 
of Mr. Phillimore (now Sir Robert Philli- 


ut the right of pur- 
of enemies, for the 
held invalid.” And 


se 

at libe to purchase either poges 
either belligerent, and the 

of it be lying in a neutral 


a valuable English 
Hosack on 
in London 


work, 
the 


the case of the Minerra, that no doubt 
be the decision in case of a seizure. This 
council in the 
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the purchase, it would always be in the power of the belli 
evade it and render futile reasons on which it is founded. 
rule is founded on the propriety and justice of taking away from 
belligerent not only the power of rescuing his vessel from pressure and 
impending peril of er page by escaping into a neutral port, but also to 
take away the facil y which would otherwise exist by a collusive 
or even actual sale of again rejoining the naval force of the enemy. 
The removed armament of a vessel built for war can be readily 
replaced, and so can every other change be made or equipment fur- 
nished for effective and immediate service. The Georgia be 
instanced in part illustration of this truth. Her deck remained the 
same, from which the pivot guns and others had been taken; it had 
been built originally strong in order to sustain the war armament, and 
further strengthened by uprights and stanchions beneath. The claimant 
states that the alterations, a and outfit of the vessel for the 
merchant service cost some £3,000. bably an equal sum would 
have again fitted her for the replacement of her original armament as 
a man-of-war, 

The distinction between the purchase of vessels of war from the 
belligerent in time of war by neutrals in a neutral port and of 
merchant vessels is founded on reason and justice. It prevents the 
abuse of the neutral by partiality toward either belligerent when the ves- 
sels of the one are under pressure from the vessels of the others, and re- 
moves the temptation to collusive or even a sales, under the cover 
of which they may find their way back again into the service of the 
enemy. 

That the G . in the present case, entered the port of Live 1 
to escape from the vessels of the United States in pursuit is manifest. 
The steam frigates Kearsarge, Niagara, and Sacramento were cruising 
off the coast of France and in the British Channel in search of this 
vessel and others that_had become notorious for their depredations on 
American commerce. It was but a few days after the purchase of the 
Georgia by the claimant the Alabama was captured the channel, 
after a short and brilliant action, by the Kearsarge. The Georgia was 
watched from the time she entered the port of Liverpool, and was 
seized as soon as she left it. 

The question in this case can not arise under the French code, as, 
according to that law, sales even of merchant vessels to a neutral, 
flagrante bello, are forbidden. And it is understood that the same 
rule 1 in Russia. Their law, in this respect, differs from the 
established English and American adjudications on this subject. 

It may not be inappropriate to remark that Lord Russell advised 
Mr. Adams, on the day the Georgia left Live under the charter 
pores to the Portuguese Government, August 8, 1864, Her Majesty's 

overnment had given directions that “In future, no ship of war of 
either belligerent shall be allowed to be brought into any of Her 
Majesty's ports for the purpose of being dismantled or sold.“ 

Jecree affirmed (7 Wallace, 38-44). 


Mr. LODGE. I will not read the whole of the opinion now, 


but here is one passage to which I wish particularly to call at- 
tention : 


It has been suggested that, admitting the rule of law as above stated, 


the purchase should still be 12 as Lhe Georgia, in her then condi- 
tion, was not a vessel of war, but had been dismantled and all guns and 
munitions of war removed; that she was p as a merchant ves- 


sel and fitted up, bona fide, for the merchant service. But the answer 
to this suggestion is that if this change in the ipment in the neutral 
jort and in the contemplated employment in future of the vessel could 

ve the effect to take out ni the rule and justify the purchase, it 
would always be in the power of the belligerent to evade it and render 
futile the reasons on which it is founded, 

And holding that view, the court, as is well known, decided 
that the Georgia was good prize. 

The case of the Minerva, which I have just read, holds pre- 
cisely the same ground in regard to a vessel of war. 

These two cases, and the authorities cited in them, show that 
the courts held that, speaking broadly, a ship to which anything 
gave a military character, either past or present, was good prize. 
It is generally known—in fact, it is notorious—that many of 
the German ships Which it is proposed to buy are auxiliary 
cruisers of the German Government, built and arranged in such 
a way as to be of naval service in time of war, prepared to 
carry guns, and with officers and crews connected with the 
naval service, as is the case on many of the English ships. 
These facts would bring many of the German ships which it is 
proposed to buy within the rule laid down by our own court, 
and nothing that we could do would efface that character. 
Therefore, wholly apart from the declaration of London and 
wholly apart from the differences of opinion as to the rule about 
the transfer of belligerent-owned merchant ships to neutrals 
during a state of war, it is clear that all nations have held that 
ships of the character of these auxiliary cruisers of the German 
Navy are good prize. If we buy them and put the American 
fiag over them, they are good prize to-day under our own de- 
cisions. i 

I now come to the declaration of London. It is not n 
for me to analyze the discussions which led up to that declara- 
tion, for that has been done by the Senator from New York once 
for all, and he showed from the records beyond the possibility 
of question that the attitude taken by France, Germany, and 
Russia was in support, generally speaking, of what may be 
called the old rule or a very slightly modified construction of the 
rigid French doctrine. He also showed that Great Britain and 
the United States maintained the British and American doctrine 
as I have tried to set it forth, and he further demonstrated that 
the rules laid down as to-the transfer of belligerent-owned ships 
to neutrals represented a compromise between the English and 
American views on one side and what may be roughly called 


rent to | the continental views on the other. The rule of the declaration 
the of London was as follows: 


ARTICLE 56. 


The transfer of an enemy vessel to a neutral flag effected after the 
outbreak of hostilities is void unless it is proved that such transfer was 
not made in order to evade the consequences to which an enemy vessel, 
as such, is exposed. 

There, however, is an absolute presumption that a transfer is vold 

K If the transfer has been made during a voyage or in a blockaded 


are If a right to repurchase or recover the vessel is reserved to the 
v r, 


39 It the requirements of the munici law governing the right to 
fly the flag under which the vessel is sailing have not been fulfill 

The drafting committee in its report says in regard to the 
section which I have just quoted: 

The rule accepted in respect of transfers made before the outbreak 
of hostilities is inverted. In that case there is a presumption that 
the transfer is valid; in the present, that it is vold: Provided, always, 
that proof to the contrary may be given. For instance, it might be 
proved that the transfer had taken place by inheritance, 

It is to be noted in the first place that the London rule, while 
modifying the German, Russian, and French doctrine, also dif- 
fers radically from what might be called the English and Ameri- 
can doctrine. Under the English and American doctrine the 
sale of a belligerent-owned ship to a neutral was permitted if 
the intent of the purchaser was bona fide, whereas by the rule 
of the declaration of London the intent of the vendor, as well 
as that of the purchaser, must be bona fide. It is true that the 
declaration of London was never formally ratified by the powers 
so as to become a binding convention on all the nations taking 
part in the conference, but it must be remembered that it was 
submitted to the Senate by the President and that the Senate, 
on April 24, 1912, advised and consented to its ratification. 
These facts do not make it binding, because it never became, 
as I have said, a treaty or convention formally ratified by all 
the signatories. It merely indicates the acceptance by our Goy- 
ernment in all its branches of the rule. But not long after the 
opinion of the Solicitor of the State Department, to which I 
have referred, was put forth the British Government adopted 
the declaration of London, with certain modifications not affect- 
ing the rule which I am now discussing, and further directed 
that— 

The general report of the drafting committee on the said declaration 
presented to the naval conference and adopted by the conference at the 
eleventh plenary meeting on February 25, 1909, shall be considered by 
all prize courts as an authoritative statement of the meaning and inten- 
tion of the said declaration, and such courts shall construe and inter- 
pret the provisions of the said declaration by the light of the com- 
mentary given 

This reference to the report of the drafting committee is of 
course very important, for it will be observed that the com- 
mittee, in order to indicate the narrow bounds of discussion in 
interpreting rule 56, instanced by way of illustration a trans- 
fer of the vessel by inheritance as one that would satisfy the 
rule. This use of a transfer of inheritance, which involves no 
possible evasive intent of either party, is an indication of the 
rigid character of the rule, in the view of the drafting com- 
mittee. The English prize court will of course obey the direc- 
tion of their Government, which I have just quoted, and will 
apply the report of the drafting committee in interpreting the 
declaration of London. In doing so they will be compelled to 
declare that a neutral, however bona fide his intent, who pur- 
chased a ship in a port of refuge would violate the rule of the 
declaration of London unless he was able to prove not only 
his own good faith but also the good faith of the former owner 
in selling the ship, and that the sale was made with no intent 
to evade the consequences of war. 

It is clear that the first clause of article 56 of the declaration 
of London absolutely covers the German ships. I quote it 
again:. 5 

The transfer of an enemy vessel to a neutral flag effected after the 
outbreak of hostilitice is void unless it is proved that such transfer 
was not made in order to evade the consequences to which an enemy 
vessel, as such, is exposed. 

How do the German ships happen to be in our ports, laid up 
and refusing to sail? They remain in our ports and do not put 
to sea simply because they have taken refuge in our ports, and 
they do not put to sea because they wish to evade capture; 
that is, “to evade the consequences,” in the language of the 
declaration of London, “to which an enemy vessel, as such, is 
exposed.” Without going further, it is obvious that under the 
terms of the declaration of London every one of those German 
vessels would be good prize, that France, England, and Russia 
would not recognize the transfer of the flag, and that if British 
ships were bought under similar conditions Germany would 
not recognize the transfer of the flag, but would treat a vessel 
thus transferred as a British ship subject to capture. 
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The Senator from Montana, with his usual ability, has demon- 
strated the English and American doctrine as I have stated it 
and as it was stated completely in a few lines by the Senator 
from New York, but his conclusion that England would not 
suddenly alter her doctrine, held for so many years, seems to 
me an impotent conclusion. 

Mr. President, at the time of the Trent affair the first view of 
England, expressed by Lord Palmerston, when it was thought 
that the envoys were likely to be seized on a ship then coming 
into the English Channel, was, to state it roughly, that under 
the English doctrine, maintained for centuries, they could not 
object to one of our warships stopping that ship and taking the 
Confederate envoys out of it. Then came the news of the Trent 
affair; and the Crown officers being called upon to solve it, with 
a dexterity which sometimes appears in legal minds, put forth the 
extraordinary proposition that it would have been all right; that 
it would have been justifiable to take Mason and Slidell if we 
had taken the whole thing, the ship and everything—that is, the 
Trent—into port. That was a marvelous proposition; and as in- 
dignation waxed in England over the Trent affair, they delib- 
erately abandoned the doctrine for which they had gone to war 
in 1812 and adopted the American doctrine, for which we had 
gone to war in the same year. They changed their mind with 
great rapidity, and it was in time of peace that they changed it, 
too. With the people of this country, in the first excitement of 
the Trent affair, when Wilkes was applauded and féted every- 
where, we were all eager to hold the Confederate envoys and 
justify the act. Thanks to the wisdom of Abraham Lincoln, 
who said on the first day, when he heard of it, that he was not 
very well yersed in international law, but that it seemed to him 
that these men were white elephants, and he did not see how he 
could get away from the American doctrine for which we had 
fought, the matter was delayed forty days and the men were 
given back. But I think the American people at that time ac- 
cepted it with some reluctance. I have always thought that 
Lowell expressed it rightly in his poem when he said: 

We give the critters back, John, 
Cos Abram thought ‘twas right. 

I think that was the only reason. I do not think the American 
people believed in it. They would have let their old doctrine, for 
which we have fought, go just as the English people did in a 
moment of excitement. This shows how hopeless it is to say 
that any people would not change a doctrine because they have 
always held it. 

But, wholly apart from this, what is the use of saying that 
England would not alter her doctrine when she has altered it, 
as a matter of fact, and when the French, the Russians, and 
the Germans have not altered their doctrine in regard to vessels 
imprisoned in a port of refuge, as is the case with the German 
ships in our ports to-day? It does not matter how much we 
argue here the other side of these cases or the possibility of 
other views; the question as to whether those ships shall be 
treated as good prize under the Declaration of London, and 
the case of the auxiliary cruisers, under any doctrine, new or 
old, will be decided by the courts of the belligerents, for we 
have no international prize court, and our contention at The 
Hague was that the matter of an international prize court 
should be optional. 

Mr. ROOT. Mr. President, if the Senator from Massachu- 
setts will allow me, I should like to put into the Recorp, in 
immediate juxtaposition to his suggestion about the prize court 
being optional, a statement as to the effect and the scope of the 
option. It was not that the prize court should be optional, but 
that the character of its jurisdiction should be optional. The 
original prize-court treaty provided for an international appel- 
late court, to which appeals might be taken from the courts of 
last resort of the signatory countries, including the Supreme 
Court of the United States. The Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions were of the opinion that there were constitutional objec- 
tions to our ratifying the treaty which provided that there 
should be any court, even an international one, more supreme 
than the one Supreme Court of the Constitution. Accordingly 
we proposed to the other signatory powers that there should be 
an option attached to the prize-court provision under which any 
country, instead of subjecting the decision of our court of last re- 
sort in prize cases to an appeal, review, and reversal, might 
elect to have questions existing taken up and disposed of de 
novo, not by way of reviewing the courts of the country, but by 
deciding the question as a separate and independent decision, 
thus reaching the same result without reviewing the courts of 
last resort. 

Mr. LODGE. I am very much obliged to the Senator from 
New York for correcting me. I stated it so broadly in a single 
word that it was liable to just the misunderstanding which the 
Senator has cleared up. 


Mr. ROOT. I ventured to interrupt because I have observed 
several statements by writers of good repute indicating that 
they misunderstood the scope of the option. 

Mr. LODGE. I am very glad to have it put so explicitly. 

It is the exclusive province of the prize courts of the nation 
of the captor ship to pass upon all questions relating to the 
lawfulness of the prize. 

A British cruiser will not carry her prize into the jurisdic- 
tion of the United States, where our courts, if they could enter- 
tain such jurisdiction, would determine the lawfulness of the 
capture by applying our own rule. She will carry her prize to 
the courts of Great Britain. The declaration of London is the 
law of those courts. 

The same result follows in the case of a capture made by a 
French cruiser. We know what the rule of that country is, 
and have known it for a hundred years. By that rule bellig- 
erent vessels purchased by a neutral, after notice of declaration 
of war, are subject to seizure as lawful prize. The prize courts 
of France have uniformly enforced this rule. 

If the United States, after notice of the rule of the prize 
courts of England and France, chooses to purchase belligerent 
vessels, it is not likely that the prize courts of those nations 
will look with favor upon a claim made for the release of 
A vessels Which were purchased in deflance of the known 
rule. 

That such notice has a very important effect can be readily 
seen by a reference to The Georgia (T Wall., p. 39), which I 
have already mentioned. 

This vessel, I repeat, had been a Confederate cruiser, was 
taken to an English port, all her war material was taken off of 
her, and the vessel was bona fide purchased, without notice, by 
a citizen of Great Britain and registered under the laws of that 
nation. I repeat it in order to bring out the point of the notice. 
She was then captured by a war vessel of the United States 
and condemned as prize. The United States, however, had previ- 
ously protested to Great Britain against the purchase of that 
class of vessels by English neutrals, but knowledge of this had 
never reached the purchaser. 

The Supreme Court of the United States held that the vessel 
was lawful prize. 

I know, of course, that the bill provides for the creation of a 
corporation in which the United States is to hold a majority of 
the stock, and in which it will probably hold all the stock, unless 
interested persons, for illegitimate purposes, take an interest in 
the guise of minority stockholders. ‘This fiction of a corporation 
will not alter the character of the ownership. The United States 
can not prowl the seas under the shelter of a corporation. The 
United States will own the ships, and they will be the ships of 
the United States in the view of the American people and of the 
whole world. The operation of these vessels will be controlled 
from Washington. The trade in which they enzage and their 
destination will be determined, directly or indirectly, by the 
President of the United States, just as much as he now de- 
termines the movements of the Navy. But these Government- 
owned merchantmen will be liable to search on the high seas 
for contraband of war. There is no provision in this bill to 
prohibit their carrying contraband or conditional contraband of 
war. They thus become at onee liable to the right of search, a 
recognized right of all belligerents, disputed by no one, and 
recognized by our Government in the recent letter to Sir Ed- 
ward Grey. This is a burden that ships engaged in commerce 
have always borne, even if such vessels have flown the flag of 
a neutral nation and were, even on the high seas, part of its 
territory; the fact that they were privately owned has prevented 
the search from being regarded as an infraction upon any sov- 
ereign right. Private ownership has preyented the exercise of 
this recognized belligerent right from becoming a casus belli. 
Governments have heard and acted upon complaints made by 
private owners whenever the Governments thought fit to do so, 
and has ignored them whenever the public interest made that 
course preferable. 

But what will the American people say when a ship pur- 
chased with public money and operated under public direction 
is thus invaded? If the resentment of our people may be ex- 
pected when these public ships are searched on the high seas, 
as they certainly will be, what will be their sentiment in the 
very probable event of the seizure of these vessels as the lawful 
prize of a British or French captor? What would be the tone 
of the protest that the people would compel any administration 
to address to the powers? 

It is here that the great peril to the peace of the Nation, 
which this bill carries, lies. It is this which has caused the 


intensity of the opposition to the bill. This is no imaginary 


danger. It is as certain to come as the rising of the sun if the 
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Government persists in its plan of buying the German ships 
when this bill becomes law. 

The Senator from Missouri [Mr. Stone] the other night made 
a speech, in which he scoffed at the opposition to this bill on 
account of the dread of war. He twitted us in his pleasant, 
playful way with dreading war. Well, Mr. President, I dread 
war for this country; I dread it profoundly, especially a need- 
less war. I dread war anywhere; it is an awful thing; and I 
particularly dread war for this country with great powers when 
we are in a condition of utter defenselessness, and when, instead 
of trying to better the condition, we are engaged at this mo- 
ment in the House of Representatives. in making economies by 
cutting off submarines, of all things in the world, and refusing 
appropriations for airships or aeroplanes—the two great modern 
weapons of war. When the whole world has been watching 
their exploits, they are selected as the subject of economy in 
the House of Representatives to-day. 

I do not question, Mr. President, the earnest desire of the 
administration in fayor of peace; I am sure that the President 
and all his advisers are anxious for peace. I think they have 
the same dread and hatred of war that I believe every reflecting 
man must feel. 

But look at Vera Cruz. Somebody told the President there 
would be no resistance at Vera Cruz. There was no need to 
send expensive envoys to Mexico to bring back a preposterous 
report like that. Anybody with the slightest knowledge of 
human nature, and particularly Mexican human nature, knew 
that an attempt to seize one of their cities by armed force 
would bring resistance. It might be futile, fruitless resist- 
ance; it might be a treacherous resistance, but it would be 
resistance. It came, and the bloodshed followed. The adminis- 
tration blundered into that miserable business. They did not 
mean to haye a fight at Vera Cruz; they did not mean to 
sacrifice the lives of American sailors; they did not mean to kill 
and wound two or three hundred Mexicans, but they created a 
situntion in which they tumbled and floundered into bloodshed. 


Now, apparently it is believed that if we buy the German | 


ships or the ships of any other belligerent and put them under 
our flag no nation would dare to interfere with us. It eertainly 
would be against the interests of any other nation to have 
trouble with the United States; we are friendly with all of 
them; they, I hope, are friendly with us, but when vou do an 
act during a great war which is a benefit to one side and an 
injury to the other, which one side believes to be an unneutral 
act, if not a hostile act, nations are not accustomed to hesitate. 
ĮI called attention the other day, and I will again call attention, to 
the case of the Laird rams. Of course the Laird rams would be 
no parallel with this; they were ships of war built at Liverpool, 
but I use them as an illustration. of national feeling under the 
stress of war. We knew the injury those Laird rams would 
do to us if they were let loose to break the southern blockade; 
we also knew perfectly well that, if we were to get into war 
with England, the probability would be that English help to the 
South would finally break the Union. We knew the enormous 
danger that beset us in a quarrel with England at that. moment, 
and yet what did we do? We protested and protested again and 
again against the Laird rams, but still the work went on until 
Mr. Adams made his famous declaration, which I inadvertently 
misquoted the other day, when he wrote: “It is superfluous 
in me to point out to your lordship that this is war,“ and 
thereby declared that the American Government would hold 
that if the English allowed those rams to leave Liverpool it 
was war then and there. 

This Nation was fighting for its life, and was prepared to take 
every risk conceivable rather than to permit its enemy to be 
strengthened by the act of a neutral. The nations on either 
side of the great war in Burope to-day are each one of them 
fighting for their lives; and if anyone supposes that Germany, 
on the one hand, or Great Britain, France, and Russia, on the 
other, are going to stand by in silence and allow this country 
to change the balance of conditions which war has created, 
he makes a perilous error. Those people will not measure 
cost when it comes to a question of aiding their enemies on 
the one side or the other. We are going to begin apparently 
by buying German ships; $20,000,000, $30,000,000, or $40,000,000 
is to be handed over to Germany, relieving her subsidized steam- 
ship companies from a burden of expense and loss, and that 
grent sum of the public money of the United States is to be 
turned into German coffers, 

Suppose we buy British-owned ships, of which the Secre- 
tary of Commerce spoke in one of his speeches—perhaps they 
were only a dream, but he spoke of them to the number, 1 
think, of 16—suppose we should buy those British ships and 
pay many million dollars for them, do you imagine that Germany 
would sit by in quiet and allow us to give that aid to British 


merchants and indirectly to the British treasury? Neither 
power would think of doing it. The mere act of buying, even 
if you left the ships to rot tied up at the wharves, would 
change the balance of the conditions created by the war and 
would be a hostile and unneutral act; and then, if you set them 
afloat. and sent them to sea with the American flag over them, it 
is perfectly clear that the belligerent Governments will not 
recognize the transfer of the flag, but will regard them as still 
German ships or British ships liable to capture or to be sunk 
if they resist. It seems to me insanity to take such a risk as 
that. 

Why, Mr. President, in view of the German declaration about 
the war zone, we ought not to put any Government-owned ship 
afidat at this time, I am not discussing the merits of Govern- 
ment-owned ships or State socialism as against individualism. 
I am only saying that this is no time to put a Governmert- 
owned ship on the sea—I do not care where she was procured 
or who procured her. The German Government has given 
notice of what they call “a war zone,” and has informed neu- 
trals that submarines may be there at any moment to destroy 
ships venturing into those waters. Suppose that they sent a 
torpedo into a Government-owned ship. What a situation 
would be created! The American people naturally would be 
filled with indignation. Do we want such a situation as that 
to arise? It seems to me nothing could be worse. We know 
what these nations think; we know what their prize courts will 
decide. It is all set forth in their directions to their own 
courts and in the declaration of London; and we know how they 
feel. They can not make a protest formally until the overt 
act has been committed; but warnings have not been lacking, 
They were made last summer and they have been given since, 
Warnings or statements of how they feel have been presented, 


formally or informally, to our State Department. 


Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President 
The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Massachu- 


‘setts yield to the Senator from Georgia? 


Mr. LODGE. I yield to the Senator from Georgia. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, I wish to ask the 
Senator from Massachusetts what he thinks would be the con- 
sequence if a German torpedo should be sent into a vessel 
manned by American sailors, carrying American citizens, and 


flying the American flag, even though that vessel was owned by 
| private American citizens or an American corporation? 


Mr. LODGE. I think, Mr. President, there is all the differ- 
enee in the world between that case and a Government-owned 


4 ship. 


Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I did not ask about the difference. 
I asked the Senator to tell what he thought would be the con- 
sequence of such an act and what ought to be our course? 

Mr. LODGE. I think, Mr. President, it would arouse a feeling 
in this country which I should be sorry to see aroused. We are 
on good terms with Germany, and I am anxious to remain on 
good terms with her. I think that such an incident, even in the 
ease of a privately owned ship, would arouse great and danger- 
ous feeling. I think the destruction in this way of a British 
ship carrying several hundred American passengers would 
arouse deep anger; but such things ean be controlled by Gov- 
ernments. The vessels are privately owned property. Such mat- 
ters are open to diplomatie discussion; they are open to in- 
demnity; they are open to a thousand channels of escape, which 
have been used in war time out of mind; but when you pass 
from the privately owned ship to the Government-owned ship, 
it is the ship.of your Government, of your whole people, which 
has been destroyed; the Nation is involved, and you create a 
situation which, despite the remarks of the Senator from Mis- 
souri, I do not hesitate to say I dread to contemplate. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, I wish to ask the 
Senator if he does not think the sinking of such a vessel would 
be inexcusable? And if the Senator will permit me, my object 
especially in asking the question was lest the effect of his argu- 
ment might seem to be to create the impression that he would 
palliate the destruction of such a vessel by a German submarine. 

Mr. LODGE. Never for a moment, Mr. President, would I 
palliate such a destruction by any one of the belligerents. 
Such & notice as that given by Germany threatening the de- 
struction by submarines seems to me monstrous, I do not wish 
to criticize, and I should not think here of criticizing, in a hostile 
spirit the act of one power or the act of another with which 
we are om good terms unless the act wantonly threatened the 
lives and property of our citizens. When such incidents as 
those suggested by the Senator from Georgia arise—and I 
grieve to say they may arise; I hope not—they will be, to my 
thinking, perilous in the extreme, but they will not be so dan- 
gerous to our peace as a similar incident occurring to a Govern- 
ment-owned ship. : 
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Mr. WALSH. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. LODGE. I yield. 

Mr. WALSH. I desire to direct an inquiry to the Senator 
simply to understand more clearly the position which he takes. 
I understood him to say that the declaration of London would 
be enforced by the English prize courts as the law of England. 

Mr. LODGE. It has been so ordered by the Government 

Mr. WALSH. Well, is it the understanding of the Sen- 
ator—— 

Mr. LODGE. And they stated that it was to be construed in 
the light of the report of the drafting committee. The modifi- 
cations were on other points. 

Mr. WALSH. Well, is it the understanding of the Senator 
that that declaration constitutes accordingly a part of the law 
of England? 

Mr. LODGE. It constitutes to-day the law which they mean to 
apply in their prize courts. They may go further to-morrow 
and adopt the French doctrine. There is nothing to prevent it. 

Mr. WALSH. I inquire of the Senator because I have on my 
desk a compilation of the Earl of Halsbury, lord high chancellor 
of England, a work issued since the declaration of London, in 
which he unequivocally declares that it is no part of the law 
of England. 

Mr. LODGE. Well, Mr. President, that was long before they 
adopted it as their law. They have adopted it since the 
declaration of war. 

Mr. WALSH. Well, the Senator ought to advise us how they 
have adopted it. 

Mr. LODGE. They have adopted it by proclamation, by an 
order in council. 

Mr. WALSH. Yes; but is it the Senator's understanding 
that the privy council makes laws for England? 

Mr. LODGE. It is my distinct understanding that the privy 
council makes orders which the courts obey. 

Mr. WALSH. I had an idea that it was the Parliament of 
England that made the laws of England. 

Mr. LODGE. Parliament does make the laws, but that does 
not prevent orders in council in dealing with foreign nations 
from being the law of England in those respects until Parlia- 
ment sets them aside or until they are withdrawn by the coun- 
cil. The Senator is too familiar with our history to question 
that. We went to war with England because of orders in coun- 
cil in 1812. If they did not have effect in 1812, our ancestors 
were sadly mistaken as to the situation. 

Mr. WALSH. I have yet to find that any prize court of 
England ever accepted the orders in council as the law of Eng- 
land when Parliament absolutely 

Mr. LODGE. It is the law which governs the courts. 

Mr. WALSH. When Parliament refuses to recognize them as 
a part of the law of England. 

Mr. LODGE. Ah, when Parliament refuses to recognize the 
order in council perhaps that is so; but Parliament has not 
done so, and will not do so, and these orders in council are in 
effect now; the courts will decide as the order in council directs, 
and they will decide in accordance with the report of the draft- 
ing committee. This is not new. It has been done again and 
again. 

Mr. WALSH. The Senator, I take it, understands, as I do, 
that the privy council is just an arm of the executive; and is 
it the understanding of the Senator that the executive can 
command the courts of England to construe the law as it sees fit? 

Mr. LODGE. I do not know whether it can or not; I know 
in prize cases it has done so, and that it can and has directed 
that the prize courts shall follow the declaration of London and 
interpret it in accordance with the report of the drafting com- 
mittee of the conference. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Mr. President 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The Senator from Nevada. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Mr. President, I have been absent from 
Washington during the discussion of this bill. Since my return, 
I have been engaged in ascertaining what are the matters of dif- 
ference between the contending forces of the Senate. I find 
these differences represented on the record by four substitute 
bills for the bill originally reported by the Committee on Com- 
merce—one substitute offered by the Senator from Florida [Mr. 
FLETCHER] for the committee, another by the Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. London], another by the Senator from Iowa 
[Mr. Cummins], and another by the Senator from Washington 
[Mr. POINDEXTER]. 

I assume therefore that these substitutes fairly represent the 
differences of view of the Senate regarding this important 
matter; and what are those differences? These substitutes all 
seem to be based upon the assumption that it is expedient that 


the Government should either construct or purchase ships which 
can be used either as auxiliary ships in the Navy or in aid of 
commerce as cccasion may require, some of the substitutes cov- 
ering simply the construction, others covering both the construc- 
tion and purchase of needed ships, but all apparently recog- 
nizing the fact that it is necessary that the Government should 
act in some way in the acquisition of ships both in aid of the 
Navy and in aid of commerce. 

It is true these substitutes differ as to the form of the trans- 
action. The substitute offered by the committee provides for the 
acquisition of these ships by a Government-controlled corpo- 
ration in which it will hold 4 least a majority or perhaps all 
of the capital stock, whilst the others provide that the ships 
shall be directly purchased and owned by the Government itself. 
This is a mere difference in form as to the transaction. The 
Government already owns ships which it has acquired by pur- 
chase, and owns them in corporate form through its contro! of 
the stock of the Panama line. There is no essential difference 
between ownership by the Government and ownership by a 
corporation in which the Government owns the control of the 
whole or a majority of the stock. 

What other difference is there? Why, some of these substi- 
tutes provide that the Government shall either operate or lease 
these ships for commercial purposes and others provide that it 
shall only lease. It seems to me that this is an immaterial 
difference, and one which could be readily adjusted by the ex- 
pression of the sentiment of the majority of this body, and that 
such adjustment would be acquiesced in by all. 

From what does the necessity of Government ownership arise? 
Is it because we lack the necessary supporting ships for our 
fighting ships in our Navy, or is it because we lack the ships 
that are necessary and essential to move the commerce of this 
country? Probably the latter demand is the more insistent now 
during the existence of this war; but before this war arose the 
former demand was the more insistent. Why? Because we 
were engaged in building a Navy, which we intended should be 
a complete and well-proportioned Navy that could maintain its 
place in the world’s contests in case of war. 

Such a Navy should be made up both of fighting ships and of 
auxiliary ships, the one as essential as the other; auxiliary 
ships consisting of colliers, transports, dispatch boats, and 
scouts, without which a navy would be as helpless as an army 
without a commissary. Yet for years we have been building up 
a badly proportioned Navy, consisting of splendid fighting ships 
capable of holding their own anywhere, but without the support- 
ing ships which were necessary to prevent the fighting ships 
from being driven from the ocean in case of war. 

There were two ways of furnishing these carrying and supply 
ships, the auxiliary ships of the Navy. One was by subsidizing 
an American merchant marine, whose ships could be called upon 
by the Government at any time for the purpose of meeting the 
requirements of the auxiliary Navy. It has been apparent for 
years that we could not develop a merchant marine unless it 
were either subsidized or constructed by the United States. The 
protective system of this country had lifted up the cost of 
building throughout this country above the international level, 
so that it required nearly twice as much to build a ship within 
our boundaries as it would outside, and the protective system 
had raised the standard of wages throughout the country, and 
the shipping laws had raised the standard of administration, so 
that the cost of operating the ships was 50 per cent or more in 
excess of international standards. It is apparent, therefore, 
that in an international contest for freight ships constructed in 
this country under the protective system and operated under 
the protective system could not compete with the ships of the 
outside world. It is idle to call upon the patriotism of those 
engaged in the shipping business to submit to a great sacrifice 
in order to satisfy the pride of the American people in the 
development of an American merchant marine. 

The Democratic Party has been in full power for two years. 
Prior to that time the Republican Party was only in divided 
power; but even when in full power it was not able to establish 
a subsidized system. Therefore the only thing to do in order 
to secure the ships necessary to support our Navy in case ot 
war was to have them built by the United States Government. 
In that connection questions arose as to what would be done 
with these ships in time of peace, and the obvious suggestion 
was that in times of peace these ships should be used for com- 
mercial purposes, so that they would be, in a measure, self- 
compensatory in their use. 

All these bills recognize, therefore, the necessity of securing 
ships, either by purchase or by construction or by both, for the 
purposes of the auxiliary navy; and the commercial use of 
such ships now becomes accentuated by reason of the fact that 
the carrying trade of the world has been demoralized by the 
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war between the carrying nations. We are in the unfortunate 
position, as the Secretary of Commerce has said, of having a 
large business and intrusting our delivery wagons to the own- 
ership and control of our competitors. So we have this dual 
necessity, the necessity of creating a well-proportioned Navy, 
composed of transports, colliers, scouts, dispatch boats, as well 
as fighting ships, and the necessity of providing commercial 
ships, because the delivery wagons heretofore furnished by our 
competitors are no longer in full operation. 

I ask, Mr. President, whether this is not an occasion for 
patriotic action? Are we to be divided by the contentions 
which have arisen over this debate in such a way as to prevent 
us from reconciling our differences and meeting requirements, 
which we all admit, by some form of legislation? 

During the last nine years I have been persistent in urging 
a naval-auxiliary bill intended to meet the requirements of 
our Navy, and with the consent of the Senate I will insert in 
my remarks, in the form of a reprint, certain quotations from 
proposals made by me upon this subject and certain quotations 
from the debates, I wish to say that the first proposal which 
I made was in 1906, in the shape of an instruction to the Com- 
mittee on Commerce when the ship-subsidy bill, proposed by 
the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. GALLINGER] was under 
consideration—a resolution calling upon the Committee on 
Commerce for the following information: 

That S. 529 be recommitted to the Committee on Commerce, with 
instructions to report in connection therewith an estimate of the cost 
of the vessels required for service in the ocean mail lines provided for 
in section 6, and as to whether it is practicable for the United States 
Government to construct such ships as a part of the Navy, supple- 
mentary to the warships, to be u as soo cy transports, scouts, etc., 
in the emergency of war; and as to whether it is practicable to lease 
such ships to private corporations in times of peace for the service 
of the mail lines contemplated in section 6; and as to whether it is 
Coat as to organize a naval reserve to be enlisted in the United 
tates in the service of such ships whose wages shall be paid three- 
fourths by the private corporations leasing such ships and one-fourth 
by the United States Government, such naval reserves to be composed 
of citizens of the United States or those who have declared their 
intention to become such and to be subject to the training of naval 
officers in order to fit them to respond to the call of the Government 
in case of war, and the rentals received from such ships to form a 
fund for the gradual enlargement of the number of supplementary 
ships required by the Navy in case of war, as colliers, transports, 
scouts, etc, and generally to report the comparative cost of such 


method of enlarging our mer e as compared with the 
method of subvention provided by section 6. 


I have presented the substance of that resolution in yarious 
forms of amendment to pending bills since that time whenever 
this subject matter has come up. In 1908 I presented an amend- 
ment to the ship-subsidy bill then pending, and with reference to 
my remarks upon that occasion the Senator from Maine, Mr. 
Hale, the chairman of the Committee on Naval Affairs, made 
comment as follows: 

I do not want to interfere with the line of the Senator's argument, 
but I am very largely in sympathy with him, for he has struck what is 
the weak point in our entire Naval Establishment, so far as ships are 
concerned. We are deplorably lacking in the essentials that make a 
great fleet not only formidable but pasar hos 

The Senator said the other day—and the metaphor-was not too 
strong—that without certain auxiliary ships the great battleships of 
the United States fleet upon any waters outside of our own waters, in 
case of any emergency, with war threatened, would be derelicts, and it 
is too true. 

Mr. Hale, proceeding to comment upon the voyage of our 
great white fleet around the world during Mr. Roosevelt's ad- 
ministration, stated that over three-fourths of the colliers re- 
quired for that fleet were supplied by foreign countries, and that 
if a war had arisen the neutral powers could not have permitted 
the use of those colliers. In his comments he used these strik- 
ing words: 

Mr. President, if when that fleet was ordered on this tour about the 
globe there had been the least menace of war from any power, no Gov- 
ernment a of these foreign colliers would have allowed a 
Single ship to employed by us, and our fleet, magnificent as it is, 


any menace of war upon the sky, without these foreign colliers 
would be as useless and— 


“As idle as a ogi ship 
Upon a painted ocean.” 

Senator Hale at that time declared to the Senate that in the 
approaching naval bill he would provide an appropriation for 
such auxiliary vessels. When the bill came in provision was 
made for five colliers. Upon my taking exception to so inade- 
quate a performance of the assurance which he had given to 
Congress, he replied that his disposition was to go further, and 
the necessity existed for the action, but that he was compelled 
to meet the condition of the Treasury by economy at that time. 
He promised, however, to continue the policy of constructing 
these auxiliary ships. 
` I regret to say that that policy has not been kept up, that the 
assurance has been only inadequately complied with and that 
to-day the American Navy would be in the same condition in 
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case of war that Mr. Hale described in 1808—our ships would 
be derelicts and would be as idle as painted ships upon a 
painted ocean. 

Mr. President, we are expending nearly $150,000,000 annually 
upon a naval establishment—a naval establishment composed 
of fighting ships, but ships which would be useless in war unless 
we provide these auxiliary ships, which are as necessary as the 
fighting ships. Our Navy is tike a man entering into a fight 
without a leg or an arm; and yet we have been content whilst 
making these enormous expenditures, the burdens of which are 
complained of by many of our people, to allow this badly pro-, 
portioned condition to exist—of a navy composed of splendid 
fighting ships, but without the ability to sustain itself on the 
sea. 
I presume, Mr. President, that had not this exigency arisen 
I would have been moving for the next 10 years, if continued 
life were assured to me, for the establishment of this auxiliary 
navy. This exigency gives us a striking picture of possible 
conditions, and has aroused the country, has arcused the ad- 
ministration, and has aroused the responsibility of the party in 
power. So we are urging a measure that will give us a well- 
proportioned Navy and at the same time meet the great ex- 
igencies which the extraordinary situation of war has created. 

Is there any real difference between Senators as to the neces- 


sity of the Government purchasing or constructing ships, or 


both? Is there any real difference upon that question upon 
this floor? If so, ought not the mere question of form to be dis- 
regarded? What difference does it make whether those ships 
are constructed directly by the Government or by a corporation 
which the Government controls? And why should there be any 
serious difference of opinion as to whether these ships should 
te leased or operated by the Government? Why should we not 
give both powers; let the Government operate them if it is 
necessary and expedient, leaving that to the administrative 
branch of the Government, or let the Government lease them, 
if it is necessary and expedient, leaving that to the discretion 
of the executive branch of the Government? 

We can certainly guard against any imposition by a lessee 
by provisions in a lease either fixing the maximum rates or 
subjecting the rates to the determination of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, thus securing fairness between the carrier 
and the shipper. Is there any necessity for endless debate upon 
this subject? Why, the very fact that all these substitutes for 
the original bill provide either for purchase or construction, 
and provide either for operation or lease, indicates that the 
judgment of this body is made up as to the necessity of owner- 
ship of the auxiliaries to the fighting ships and the necessity 
of operation commercially in some form when these auxiliaries 
are not required for naval purposes. 

What difference does it make whether these ships are pur- 
chased as a part of the merchant marine or as a part of the 
Navy, provided the owner is the same? If they are pur- 
chased as a part of the merchant marine they will be owned 
by the Government. If they are purchased as a part of the 
Navy, they will be owned by the Government, and it is in- 
tended that there shall be a shifting use as between commerce 
and war—in time of war to have them used by the Govern- 
ment, in time of peace to have them used for the peaceful 
pursuits of commerce. 

Why, Mr. President, Congress has already acted in a similar 
matter on these lines. As I stated, we own ships that are used 
in commerce to-day through our control of the Panama Rail- 
road Co. Various proposals have been made to increase our 
operations in that direction. 

When the question of Alaska and its development through 
the construction of a railway was up, an amendment was 
offered providing for the purchase by the Government and 
turning over to the Panama Railroad Co. or some corpora- 
tion created by the Government all ships necessary in trans- 
portation between the east and west coast. Why was that 
favored? Because many feared that the canal would not 
have a fair show, that the railroads were so organized as to 
prevent water competition, that they controlled water trans- 
portation so as to make competition between the water routes 
and the railroads difficult and perhaps impossible. Many dis- 
tinguished Senators upon this floor supported that proposal. 
Out of 11 votes for that proposal, 2 were upon this side of the 
Chamber and 9 from the other side. I would like to insert this 
vote in my remarks. A 

So nine Members upon the Republican side voted for the 
ownership of ships by the Panama Railroad Co., a corporation 
controlled by the Government, and that is substantially our 
proposal now. 

I wish to say frankly that I have always preferred the direct 
ownership of these ships by the National Government. their 
acquisition as a part of the auxiliary navy; but that is a mere 
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matter of form, and as a majority of my associates have adopted 
a different view I yield to their view in that particular. It is 
not a matter which involves conviction. 

So also in August last, when the Senator from New York, 
chairman of the Committee on the Panama Canal, had up his 
bill amending the canal act as to American registry, and I 
sought to amend it by providing for an auxiliary navy to be 
employed in time of peace for commercial uses, a change of 
five votes would have carried my amendment, and more than 
five of those who voted against it afterwards declared that they 
would favor it as a separate measure. Many of those who 

“voted for that amendment are opposed to this committee sub- 
stitute, but surely they are in accord with its general purpose, 
and further discussion ought to bring us in accord upon the 
details. 

Mr. President, am I to understand that I can print these 
extracts? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Mr. President, it was not my intention to 
make a speech. My purpose in rising was simply to obtain per- 
mission to publish the record regarding this demand for an 
auxiliary navy. ’ 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr, President, may I be permitted to 
ask a question? 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Nevada 


yield to the Senator from New Hampshire? 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Yes. 

Mr, GALLINGER, The Senator and I have had some pas- 
Sages heretofore in reference to merchant-marine legislation, 
and I have followed the Senator's course with a good deal of 
interest. The Senator has advocated a great many times pre- 
cisely what he bas called to our attention to-day. The Senator 
believes now, I think, as he did then, in an auxiliary navy, the 
building of ships as an addition to the Navy. I will ask the 
Senator this question: Suppose that we should go into that, 
under this bill, if it should pass, which it will not probably. 
does the Senator think it necessary for us to have a shipping 
board to supervise the building and operation of those ships? 
With our experts in the Navy Department, and with our ex- 
perts in our private shipyards, why the necessity for having a 
shipping board, as provided in this bill? That has not yet been 
discussed. I have thought I would in the future call attention 
to it, and I now ask the Senator, who has given much thought 
to this matter, if he does not think it is unnecessary, and might 
it not lead to more or less trouble and unnecessary expense to 
have a board of that kind? = 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Iwill state to the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire that that provision did not enter into the plan which I pro- 
posed originally and which I have been urging for many years. 
My own idea involved a simpler form and a better one, according 
to my judgment; but I have not been here during the considera- 
tion of this question by the committee and the Senate. The com- 
mittee came to a different conclusion regarding it, and I have 
acquiesced in it, because I do not think it is essential. I think 
a simpler and better form would have been to have built these 
ships as a part of the Naval Establishment. 

So far as my original suggestion is concerned, it provided for 
a commission consisting of the Secretary of the Navy as chair- 
man, the Secretary of Commerce, and the Postmaster General, 
my view being that all three of those departments would be 
interested in the construction of these ships. The Secretary of 
the Navy would be interested in their construction as a part of 
the Navy, the Secretary of Commerce would be interested be- 
cause of their possible commercial use, and the Postmaster 
General would be interested because of their possible use in 
opening up new ocean mail routes. Therefore I thought that 
would be a better method of organization. Then, I thought this 
commission would be a part of the President’s Cabinet, directly 
responsible to him, and, of course, the Constitution puts upon 
the President the executive powers of the Government, and I 
did not feel like taking the exercise of these powers out of the 
hands of the President. Those were the views I had with refer- 
ence to that matter, and the views which I still have, but I 
do not regard the maintenance of those views as essential to the 
proper carrying out of this policy. I could vote with satisfac- 
tion for any of these substitutes, as a step forward in the 
ultimate solution of this important question, and I see no reason 
why we should permit ourselves to be diverted from speedy 
action when in the essentials we are all practically of the same 
mind. ' 

Mr. President, I shall not dwell longer on this subject. I 
simply close by saying that I have taken no part in the con- 
tention over this matter. I have no particular feeling regarding 
this legislation except that of interest in a policy which I have 
for years thought ought to be commenced and maintained. I 
regret exceedingly that the course of legislation has taken such 
a turn as apparently to arouse feeling and resentment and pre- 
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vent the calm and thoughtful consideration which this subject 
ought to receive at this time from patriotic men. 
The matter referred to by Mr. NEwLANps follows. 


APPENDIX, 
SHIP SUBSIDY, NAVAL RESERVE, AND AUXILIARY SHIPS, 
March 20, 1908. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, having under considera- 
tion the bill 8. 28) to amend the act of March 3, 18901. entitled “An 
act to provide for ocean mail service between the United States and 
foreign ports and to promote commerce 


Mr. Newtanps. Mr. President, I ask that the amendment which I 
bg 8 The Secretary wi 
Nr. The 
0 W * ll read as requested, in the 
proposed to strike out all after the enacting 


The Secrerary. It is 
hat the Secreta N 

“Tha e Secretary of the Navy, the Postmaster General, and the 
Secretary of Commerce and Labor shall hereafter constitute a commission 
to be known as the votes Commerce Commission,’ and that they are 
hereby authorized to provide for the construction, either in the private 
shipyards of the country or in the shipyards of the Navy, or both, of 
27 vessels, not exceeding 6,500 tons capacity each and costing in 
the aggregate not ex ng $27,000,000; that such vessels shail be 
so constructed as to be useful to the Navy as auxiliary vessels, such ag 
transports, colliers, Giapatch boats, cruisers, and scouts, and also use 
ful in times of ce in opening up new routes of commerce between 
United States ports and the ports of South America, New Zealand, Aus- 
tralia, and the Philippines; that such commission make to Congress 
such recommendations as to it seems advisable regarding the manning 
of such vessels in whole or in part by the Naval Reserve and the leas- 
ing of them so manned in times of peace to shipping companies for the 
purpose of promoting foreign trade and commerce, and for the incor- 
poration of such shipping companies under national law, and for reports 
on their operations.” 

Mr. NewLaxDs. Mr. President, the main pornos of this amendment 
is to create an n and incidentally to aid in the promotion 
of foreign commerce, e all know that we lack the sbips that are 
necessary for an auxiliary navy, the useful ships, the indispensable 
ships, the scouts, the N the colliers, the dispatch boats, that 
are as essential to the Navy as the fighting ships themselves. As it 
Splendidly otlcered and Tanned’ bat we Terk Co ee ees an 

manned, but we e essen auxiliar; 
ahipa that will be required in time of war. x 


NEED OF AUXILIARY SHIPS. 
Recently the War Board was consulted regarding the needs of our 
ni 


sular ssio 
and the report of the board was that we would require Abot 232 shiva 
Our N 


scouts, to act as dispa 
would be as ee in case of war as we would be without the battle- 
ships or the fig 


DIRECT SUBSIDY on A BETTER METHOD? 


Now, the pu of the amendment.is to take a step in the direction 
of supplying this auxiliary navy. There are two ways of supplying it. 
On by general subsidy. The other is by ourselves building, or, at all 
events, 4 an experiment in building, this auxiliary navy, either 
in whole or in part, and the pee of this amendment is simply to 
enable this to be done in par t is estimated by the Senator from 
New Hampshire that 27 ships, costing on an average about a million 
dollars each, will be requ for this subsidized service, The cost of 
this service, according to the statement of the Senator from New 
Hampshire, will be about $3,600,000 per annum—that is, the cost of 
the subsidy which the United States is to pay annually for a’ period of 
10 years, making $36,000,000 in all, and at the end of 10 years we shalt 
have nothing. The ships will, of course, belong to the companies which 
have constructed them. Whereas if we expend $27,000, in the con- 
struction of these ships necessary for this service we will at the end of 
10 years own the ships, and we will have expended less money than 
would be required for the subsidy. 

This case does not, then, proar the question of Government owner- 
ship as such, the question of the construction of ships by the Govern- 
ment for the purpose of engaging in foreign commerce; but it involves 
the construction of ships that are ‘absolutely essential to our Navy, 
just as essential as the fighting ships that now exist, and of making 
them useful in times of peace by letting them out to shipping com- 
panies engaged in fore commerce, and thus making them the ad- 
vance agents of the fo commerce which we seek to promote with 
foreign ports not now connected with this country by direct lines of 


transportation, 
= DECLINE. OF MERCHANT MARINE. 


Mr. President, the Senator from New Hampshire has commented 
upon the deficiency of our merchant marine; upon its sad decline, 

e all know, of course, that it has declined, and we all know the 
reason. We have been intent upon building up domestic production. 
We have put around the country a high-tariff wall, with a view to 
keeping out the products of other countries, and with a view to stimu- 
lating production upon our own soil and giving our own people the 
monopoly of that production; and, incidentally, it was hoped that 
under that process we would be able to reach such perfection in pro- 
duction as compared with the rest of the world that our exports of 
manufactured products would largely increase. Necessarily, therefore. 
the shipping in connection with this country, under our policy, must 
have full outward cargoes of agricultural products and such manus» 
factured articles as we are able to sell in the markets, and must bave 
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little on the return voyage, for the whole policy of the country has 
been to promote exports and to discourage imports. 

It follows, therefore, that any shipping company organized under 
the laws of this country, and with a view to the promotion of its 
foreign commerce, must meet this condition; that it must get freights 
upon the voyage out that will pay the expenses of its comparatively 
ear de bottoms upon the return. It does not present the case of a 
full ship going and returning. The dominant party has sought and 
is now seeking to remedy this difficulty by general taxation, by sub- 
sidizing these shipping lines, so as to enable them not only to over- 
come the competition of other countries, so far as the cost of the ship 
is concerned and so far as concerns the cost of operation, but to over- 
come the subsidies which are being paid by foreign countries. We 
have not only to meet their subsidies, but we also have to pay an 
additional amount to cover the difference between the cost of the 
construction of the ships and the cost of the operation of the ships, 
the cost of construction being 35 per cent higher and the cost of 
operation 25 per cent higher than that of foreign “enn 

Now, this is a very hard task. It will be difficult for us to pro- 
mote our merchant marine in competition with foreign ships for the 
transportation of 88 so long as we adhere to this high protective 
system that is inten to discourage imports, for such a system of 
taxation means full vessels only one way. 


FAILURE OF SUBSIDIES. 


We have tried subsidies. We now have a mail-service subsidy, and 
the Senator admits its failure, so far as the Pacific Ocean is concerned, 
and he seeks to increase the subsidy by doubling it in order to meet 
these conditions, and he says that the service contemplated by this pro- 

act will cost about $3,600,000 per annum, or $36,000,000 for the 

0 years. He cites us to the fact that since the failure of the last bill 

which he presented she. ship-subsidy bill of two years ago, I believe— 

one American shipping company, the Oceanic, engaged in the carrying 

trade to Australia, has gone out of existence, and it is only fair to 

assume that under these conditions there will be a further decline in 
our merchant marine on the Pacific Ocean. 

We know that for a long time the Oceanie Steamship Co. was engaged 
in trade with Australia under a subsidy which gave her $2, I believe 
per mile for the voyage out, as a mail subsidy. At the time the last 
shipping bill was under consideration the report of that company showed 
that in that service they used three ships of about 6,500 tons capacity, 
and the operating expense for these ships was a little less than 
$1,500,000 per annum, or about $485,000 for each ship. The loss in 
operation alone, notwithstanding the subsidy, was about $66,000 per 
annum, or $20,000 per annum for each ship, and estimating the loss 
of interest on the investment, the depreciation, the insurance, the taxes, 
and so forth, the average annual loss was $373,000 for the three ships, 
or $125,000 for each ship. 

I assume that that company was as economically administered as any 
company can be under existing conditions, so we have to assume that 
the loss of every ship enga on the Pacific Ocean will be $125,000 
per annum, and that we must overcome by a subsidy. So I am inclined 
to believe that the subsidy granted by this measure will not be sufficient 
to encourage our merchant marine on the Pacific. 


COST OF GOVERNMENT TRANSPORT SERVICE. 


I have been curious to know, by way of contrast, what has been the 
experience of our own Government in the Pacific Ocean service. It is 
well known that we haye a service of transports running from San 
Francisco to the Philippine Islands, and in that service there are four 
ships, the Logan, the heridan, the Sherman, and the Thomas, each of 
about 5,500 tons capacity 3 thus the three ships used in 
the Australlan service. 1 find that the initial cost and the cost of 
converting these ships into transports was approximately $1,000,000 
each, just about the amount paid by the 898 service for the three 
ships which they use. I find that the average expense per annum of 
operation and repair for each ae Ase tbe Army has been about $267,000, 
as against $486, for each of the ships of the Oceanic Steamship Co. 
engagea in the Australian service. 

ave received these figures only within a few moments, and it is 
difficult for me to say what the cause of this enormous difference is, 
unless it be that the transports engaged by the Army are slower in 
speed, and hence less coal consumption is required. But you will 
observe that according to these figures the annual cost of operating a 
ship in the Army transport service on the Pacific Ocean is just a little 
over one-half of the cost of operating each one of the ships engaged in 
the Australian service and in the ownership of a private company. 

I cite this for the purpose of showing that the Government can do 
this work efficiently and economically. The Government is now engaged 
in the shi ping business. The Government now has 10 transports or 
more, the tory of 4 of which I have given, and the Quartermaster's 
Department has in repeated reports to Con insisted upon it that 
it would be unwise in the extreme for the Government to abandon the 
use of these transports. 

= * * + * » $ 


Mr, President, the Senator will bear in mind that my amendment does 
not propone that the Government shall run these ships as commercial 
ships. y proposal is that they shall be constructed as a part of the 
auxiliary Navy, and constructed in such a way as to be useful on the 
new lines of transportation which we are projecting, and that in time 
of peace they should be let out to private companies upon such terms 
as can be secured, manning them so far as we can with the Naval Re- 
serve, so as to make each ship a training school for our Navy, and man- 
ning them wherever practicable with the surplus officers of our Navy 
itself, officers who are being educated and turned out every year from 
the Naval Academy. 

In that way, it seems to me, we will simply have a floating training 
ship for men absolutely 1 for our fighting ships. We know that 
one of the difficulties now with the nary is that it is difficult to secure 
the men who are necessary for the fighting ships. One of the great 
pleas made for the organization of a merchant marine and for the sub- 
sidizing of a merchant marine is that it is absolutely essential that we 
should train American citizens for the sea who can come to the rescue 
of their country in time of war and man the fighting ships of the Navy. 

* $ * s * e $ 


A DEFINITE PROGRAM PROPOSED, 


Now, Mr. President, I can hardly hope that this amendment will be 
adopted as a substitute, but * I suggest that he might add 
this as a section to the pending bill. We need more than 27 auxiliary 
ships for our Navy. The war board aed we need 232. The Senator’s 
bill proposes to provide for about 27 ships in private ownership that 
are to be subsidized. I will ask the Senator whether he would be will- 
ing to have this offered as an additional section, so that we will have 


these two systems on trial, side by side, one the subsidizing of ships in 
private ownership upon the ground that they are needed in the promo- 
tion of the mail and commercial service and in time of war as auxiliary 
vessels of our Navy, and the other the Government ownership of these 
ships as a part of the Navy, and their incidental operation by private 
companies in time of ce and in the conduct of these scouting e i- 
tions for commerce, the hope that they will establish a business 
which will hereafter be taken up by American steamship companies 
without subsidy. I ask the Senator whether he would favor adding to 
the bill this section providing for the construction of 27 ships, or for 
any lesser number—three or more? 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr, President, I will be entirely frank with the Sena- 
tor from Nevada. I agree with him that we ought to have more auxil- 
larles than are provided for in the bill. We ought to have had colliers 
enough to have accompanied our fleet in its marvelous voyage that is be- 
ing made. We have them not. But I have an its (eee that upon 
consideration the Senator from Nevada will agree with me that this is 
not quite the pace to legislate along those lines. If the Senator will 
assist those of us who are in favor of the bill now before the Senate 
to pass it and make what I think is a very desirable start in the direc- 
tion of rehabilitating the American merchant marine, the Senator can 
then either move an amendment to the naval appropriation bill or pre- 
sent a separate bill, which will have consideration on its merits. I 
hope the ator will not try to embarrass this bill with the amend- 
ment that he suggests. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Mr. President, I have no disposition to embarrass this 
bill or to delay the Senator in securing a final vote upon it, but I re- 

ard the suggestion that I have made as of value, both in protecting our 
avy and in promoting our commerce, and as the present is the only 


opportunity I have of pressing this view, in an amendment that is un-. 


doubtedly germane, I am inclined to press it by argument at least. 
A FOREIGN COMMERCE COMMISSION, 


Now, let me make another suggestion to the Senator from New 
Hampshire, if he is willing to acquiesce in that, and that is that the 
portion of this amendment which provides for the creation of a com- 
mission, to be known as the “ foreign commerce commission,” should 
go in as an amendment to the bill. e amendment provides that the 
Secretary of the Navy, the Postmaster General, and the Secretary of 
Commerce and Labor shall hereafter constitute a commission, to be 
known as the “ foreign commerce commission.” 

Then, leaving out the provision for construction, it would provide 
that such commission shall make to Congress such recommendation as 
to it seems advisable regarding the manning of such vessels subsidized 
under this act, in whole or in part, by the Naval Reserves and for the 
incorporation of such shipping companies under national law, and for 
reports as to their operations. 

Now, Mr. President, we would have three Secretaries dealing with 
this question. 

Mr. HALE. Mr. President 

The Vice PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Nevada yield to the 
Senator from Maine? 

Mr. Newnanps, Certainly. 

Mr. Hare. I do not want to interfere with the line of the Senator's 
argument, but I am very largely in sympathy with him, for he has 
struck what is the weak point in our entire Naval Establishment, so 
far as ships are concerned. We are deplorably lacking in the essentials 
that make a great fleet not only formidable but seaworthy. 

The Senator said the other day—and the metaphor was not too 
strong—that without certain auxiliary ships the great battleships of 
the United States fleet upon any waters outside of our own waters, in 
ease of any emergency, with war threatened, would be derelicts, and 
it is too true. 

Mr. Burkert. Mr. President 

The Vice PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Maine yield to the 
Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. HALE, 1 

Mr, Burkert. I wish to ask a question right on that point, if the 
Senator will permit me. At the end of the Spanish War I remember 
the Secretary of the Navy reported that we had, I think, 36—possibly 
44—of these auxiliary cruisers and transports, and the War Depart- 
ment had the other number, whichever it was, 36 or 44. I remember 
that the number was reported to Congress. What became of these 
transports and auxiliaries? 

Mr. Hate. The auxiliary force, Mr. President, that was improvised— 
I use that word, because it was not much more permanent than an 
improvised force—consisted, with but few exceptions, of transitory 
ships, yachts, small cruisers that were to be used for the emergency 
along the coasts and in the Caribbean Sea; but when the war ended 
they were found to be of little use. They made up an aggregate, and 
I have looked over the list time and again. Most of them were of no 
account and have gone out of use and are good for nothing to-day and 
would be good for nothing in a case of emergency. 

Mr. President, it is a melancholy ATIE that this great fleet of 
ours in this regard presents to-day. It is the greatest fleet of great 
and formidable ships that the whole world has ever seen. It is com- 
pletely manned. It is in every respect except one the most magnificent 
and formidable fleet of ships that any nation has ever put upon the 
waters of the globe. 

Admiral Conyerse, who knows it root and branch, has so told us, 
and he is right. But this great fleet, which has been sent upon its 
voyage around the globe, is to-day absolutely dependent upon its mo- 
tion, upon its existence as a moving fleet, on the indulgence of foreign 

wers. 
is" have here, Mr. President, a list of the colliers, without which a 
ship and a fleet can do nothing, that are to-day in attendance upon 
this fleet. There are only nine of our own. There are chartered from 
foreign owners attending this fleet of ours 8 it to move, mak- 
ing it a movable fleet, foreign colliers. I have a list of them here 
I will put it in the Recorp—ranging from 4,000 to 6,000 and odd tons 
each. 

The list referred to is as follows: 


Coal for the fleet going to the Pacific. 
Government-owned colliers : Tons. 


Abarenda to Rio with 
Hannibal to Trinidad with 


Sterling to Para with —.— 2.000 
E T0 206: WIth ee BOO 
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Chartered foreign colliers: 
: Fortuna: to: sd. T 2am 
Athalie to Trinidad 2, 787 


nnn na te eee — 5,150 
Ellaline to Punta Arenas__._.____--_._______________-__ 5, 449 
Janana to Punta Arenas — 5, 627 
Ripley to Punta Arenas «--= 5, 073 
Towergate to Punta Arenas —— 5, 166 
Rector tte Callao. orn e 6 600 
Hermiston to Callao T AYE | 
Earl of Douglas to Callao-_._.__-____~-___._-__._...-.. 5, 361 
St. Andrews to Callao ——— „351 
Falls of Orchy to Callao 5p ꝗ . 5, 714 
Allenton to Magdalena Bay 6, 321 
Otterburn to Magdalena Bay. 000 


1 to Magdalena Bay 
0 


Needles Magdalena Bax 

Baron Androssen to Magdalena Bay- 

83 to Magdalena Ba 

Agapanthus to Magdalena Bay 4, 832 
Cape Finistere to San Francisco or Mare Island — 6,510 
Livingstonian to San Francisco or Mare Island 5, 4 
Guernsey to San Francisco or Mare Island 6, 156 


Earl of Carrick to San Francisco or Mare Island 4, 940 


Carlton to San Francisco or Mare Island 6, 530 
Inverkip to San Francisco or Mare Island. — 5. 955 
Braemont to San Francisco or Mare Island 4, 808 
Amherton to San Francisco-or Mare Island 5, 873 
Madura to San Francisco or Mare Island 5, 500 


Mr. Harn. Mr. President, if when that fleet was ordered on this tour 
about. the globe there had been the least menace of war from any power, 
no Government owning one of these foreign colliers would have allowed 
a single ship to be employed by us, and our fleet, magnificent as it is, 

th any menace of war upon the sky, without these foreign colliers 
would be as useless and— 


“As idle as a painted ship 
Upon a pain ocean.“ 


We do not realize this, Mr. President. I go further. If any compli- 
cation should arise in the voyage of the ships, any danger, any menace 
of war in a foreign power, I do not know but that every foreign power 
represented in the ships which we have hired would feel compelled to 
y thdraw them from the association of the fleet, and we would be 

ung up. 

It is not, Mr. President, an agreeable thing to contemplate. We go 
on year after year building up and accumulating these immense ships 
at an enormous expenditure, and find ourselves, as we would in any 
emergency for which the ships are built, without a thing being done 
that makes the anipe formidable as a fleet at sea, The Senator is right 
in his theories. here ought not to be another ship added to the 
American Navy until we add something that every other power has done 
to make the ships formidable in case of an emergency. 

My colleague is right; the Senator from New Hampshire is right; 
we can not do it here. I do not think the Senator from Nevada wants 
to embarrass this bill; but when we come to the consideration of the 
naval appropriation bill I hope the Senator from Nevada and the Sena- 
tor from New Hampshire and the Senator from Maine, my colleague, 
and every thoughtful, 3 Senator will join with me to try an 
see that someth is done in this entirely neglected field that we have 
rashly and in the most foolhardy way neglected and abandoned in the 
past. Otherwise, Mr. President, if there is any call for the big ships, 
and they are to protect us in case of ible war, they are absolutely 
worthless unless we have something with which to build up an auxiliary 
fleet and to supply the ships that will enable them to move in the 
waters of the globe. Without these foreign ships, these colllers, Mr. 
President, we not only could not have gotten around Cape Horn, but 
we could not have pui beyond the Caribbean Sea. Nobody has 
seemed to realize that. But when we come to the naval appropr 
bill this matter will be laid before the Senate, and we will made to 
consider what are the actual needs of the American Navy. 

* * $ * E * s 

The trouble is, setting aside the question of price, that we have been 
deficient in just what the Senator from Nevada 1 8 not doing what 
other powers have done with auxiliary ships and coiliers to make their 


fleet formidable. 

I went over, Mr. President, on the at Lusitania on her first trip 
eastward, and I found then that the British naval administration had 
shortened their policy, as ney, have in regard to having more big ships, 
and have put into that auxiliary cruiser a million and a half pounds 
sterling to make her a formidable auxiliary cruiser, bullt so that she 
could be used in case of emergency as a or auxiliary ser, 
and fitted out with small armament so as to make their battleships 
more formidable, I took a lesson from that. I realized then, as I 
never had before, how lamentably deficient we have been by reason of 
the fact that we have been going on and piling up big ships and doing 
nothing to make them of any use in time of war. 


PROMOTION OF FOREIGN COMMERCE, 


Mr. Nxwraxps. Mr. President, I am very glad to know that the 
Senator from Maine, the chairman of the Naval Committee, is im- 
pressed with the fact that our Navy is not a well-proportioned Navy; 
that, while it has splendid fighting ships, it lacks the auxiliary ships 
that are absolutely essential to the operations of the fighting ships. 

The Senator appeals to me not to embarrass this bill and not to 
delay it. I have no disposition to either embarrass or delay it. There 
will certainly be a yote to-day upon this bill, and I should like to 
press certain amendments which I think will serve the Senator's pur- 

as well as that which I have in view. 

As I stated a few moments ago, I do not expect the Senator from 
New Hampshire to agree that this amendment shall be accepted as a 
substitute, nor do I expect him to agree that it shall be accepted as 
an addition to the bill; but it does seem to me that this amendment 

rovides for certain 1 in the creation of a foreign commerce 
Phat will be of t service to the country in securing essential data 
upon this question, in forming the plans, and in making the esti- 
mates of the operations that are necessary to coordinate the different 
branches of the Government interested our merchant marine in 
such a way as to make our appropriations here effective for every 
possible purpose which we can have in view. 

We have three purposes in view. One is to increase our auxiliary 
ships as a part of the Navy; the other is the W ee of foreign 
commerce; the other the promotion of our m service. We have 
three departments that are connected with those questions—one the 


the thir the Post Offi 
ce De 


nt, one the Department of Commerce and Labor, and 
ent. The naval service, the Postal 

ce, the commercial service of the country are all interested in 
the development of a merchant marine, and it seems to me to be of 
the highest wisdom to bring the chiefs of those departments into a com- 
mission and goaa them with the duty of making recommendations to 
Congress that serve the Nation's purpose in the advancement of 
our foreign mail service, in the advancement of our foreign commerce, 
and in the increase of our auxiliary navy. 


NATIONAL INCORPORATION OF CARRIERS ENGAGED IN FOREIGN COMMERCE, 


There is another thing I have in yiew, and that is this: We have 
been in the habit heretofore of making appropriations in the sha 
of subsidy without having any control, or very little control, over the 
corporations that are subsidized. have for a long time been pressing 
before the Congress of the United States the national incorporation 
of the great trunk lines through which railways existing in the various 
States can be consolidated and made to serve great national purposes 
as well as to continue to serve the State purposes for which they were 
organized. Objection is made upon the other side of the House, 
often because cre / think it inyolves possibly too much control over 
the railroads, whilst on this side objection is made to it because the 
regard it as an invasion of State rights. I do not wish to press tha 
question or to argue it now, but I wish to suggest to my friends upon 
this side that foreign commerce is exclusively within the control of the 
Nation, and that no question of State rights or State control can 
present itself that the 1 Service is exclusively within the control 
of the Nation, that the naval service is exclusively within the control 
of the Nation, and that if this Nation is a sovereignty it has the right 
to create the artificial beings that are to promote these various services, 
I think it of the highest unwisdom to subsidize any corporation for 
national service unless it is incorporated under national laws. 

We have no national law of incorporation for shipping companies. As 
it is, any organization of men seeking to enter into a service exclusively 
within the control of the Nation is compelled to go to an individual State 
for the purpose of obtaining a charter that will enable it to act as an 
artificial being. We ought to have a national incorporation law for 
shipping companies engaged in foreign commerce, an my amendment 

rovides that this commission shall consider the formation and the 
. — and the recommendation to Congress of a national incor- 
3 law. If we are to subsidize these corporations, we should 
ave them under constant supervision and, in a measure, under the 
control of the Nation. Such national corporations could be compelled 
to make their reports to this foreign-commerce commission, just as 
the railroads engaged in Interstate commerce, even though they be 
State corporations, are compelled to make reports to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. Furthermore, when we have a foreign-com- 
merce commission organized, they can scrutinize the operation of these 
corporations, whether subsidized or not, and, if subsidized, they can 


posent to Con the facts that are essential that Congress should 
ow in order to legislate wisely upon this subject. As it is, none of 
us really know whether the complaints of shipping companies sub- 


sidized by the Nation are well founded or not, because we have not 
had the machinery essential to give us the facts upon which to base a 
judgment. This very Oceanic Steamship Co., which, with a splendidly 
equipped marine service, entered upon the experimental work of open- 
ing up a line of traffic to Au a, has made statements year after 

ar Congress, claiming that, notwithstanding the subsidy received, 
t was subjecting itself to a loss in the operation of that fine, and I 
believe that the majority of Con; disbelieved the statement; and 
yet their statement was vindicat for only a year ago they went out 
of the business, and these three splendid steamships are now, I am 
told, laid up in the harbor of San Francisco, 

It seems to me that it will be a very easy matter right in this bill 
to take these three coordinate branches of the Government, each 
ee 1 questions intimately related to the ocean 
service, that we should set their intellects and their energies to work 
with a view of elaborating a em that will be ae piren a means of 
information to the Government upon all these questions as the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission is to-day, and that we should provide a 
method of incorporation by the Nation that will compel reports and 
give us exact statements of the operations of these companies, so that 
we can know whether or not these subsidies are essential to their 
existence, whether they should be increased upon their request, or 
whether they should be diminished when sufficient profits appear. 


SUBSIDY SYSTEM A VICIOUS ONE. 


So far as I am concerned, I am opposed to a oe of subsidy, for 
whilst I realize that some form of Government aid is absolutely essential 
to the creation of a merchant marine, I think that the system of sub- 
noe | will create evils greater than those which now exist, and that they 

bring into our halls and corridors an importunate class of men 
demanding, day after day, increasing legislation in their interest, and 
that they will be active politically throughout the entire country, ad- 
vaneing the election of those who favor their projects and opposing the 
election of those who are opposed to them, and that we stand in 

r of ine the favored classes of this country, whose opera- 
tions are gradually changing our Government from a pure democracy 
into an arrogant plutocracy. 

I wish to see the merchant marine advanced, and I wish to see the 
Navy advanced, and I wish to see a proportionate Navy, and I wish to 
see a proportionate merchant marine; and inasmuch as these lines that 
are now projected are mainly experimental, as these ships which it is 
proposed to subsidize by this bill are to be made the advance agents of 
commerce with foreign ports—the drummers of commerce—and inas- 
much as we need in order to make a proportionate Navy a large num- 
ber of ships and transports and colliers now lacking, ships that we 
can not secure in case of war from our coastwise service and ships 
which it may be impossible to secure from neutral powers in case of 
war; and inasmuch as these ships will serve all purposes—will serve 
the purposes of the Navy, will serve the purposes of the merchant 
marine, will serve the purposes of the Postal Service—and inasmuch as 
they can be used in time of peace for postal and commercial purposes, 
I do not see why we should not construct some of them and enter upon 
the experiment. 

We need more ships than this bill provides for. It provides for only 
27. The war board has declared that 232 are now needed; that if we 
were forced to defend our insular possessions against ei t power 
we would be compelled to have, in order to make an efficient defense 
of those island possesions, in order to transport sone and munitions of 
war and to supply scouts and cruisers an tch boats, 232 ships, 
costing on an average a million dollars each. e have not them within 
reach, so far as the merchant marine is concerned. In order to bring 
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into being 232 ee that kind in our merchant marine, we would 


have, according to experience of the Oceanic Steamship Co., to sub- 

sidize each one to the extent of from $150,000 to $200, annually, 

involving an annual expenditure of from $40,000, to $60,000,000. 

That is out of the question. Whatever subsidy we have here will be 

pent ag et — be to supplying the country with the auxiliary navy 
required. 

We are et wang to-day $100,000,000 annually upon the Navy, and 
we are creating a disproportionate Navy, a Navy like a man with one 
— enormously developed and all his other muscles withered and 

run 5 

What is a wise thing for us to do? To take from $20,000,000 to 
$25,000,000 of that $100,000,000 annually and apply it to making a 
proportionate Navy and stop the construction of these great figh 
ships, either in whole or in part, until the Navy becomes a thoroughly 
proportioned Navy. 


TRAINING SHIPS FOR NAVAL RESERVES, 


More than this, when we subsidize these ships we do not place them 
under sufficient control so far as the Naval Reserve is concerned. The 
Naval Reserye is just as essential to the Navy as the men who are 
actively employed on the fighting ships themselves. It is necessary for 


the only provision you have in this bill is that each ship will carry six 
naval cadets. It seems to me that if we own these ships that we can 
man them, that we can make them a training school for our Navy; that 
we can provide them with officers who are unable to get commands in 
the fighting ships now, and who are drifting into civil life; that we can 
man them with men who will become trained men in case of war, so 
that they can be transferred from the auxiliary ships to . 
ships in an emergency, and that we will have a thorough and 

stem for that purpose. Such a Naval Reserve will simply, during 

es of peace, charge the duties that are di by men em- 
ployed in the merchant marine. There should be at one naval 
officer upon every such ship engaged in the commercial service, con- 
stantly training the men and keeping them in condition of discipline 
that will fit them for the fighting ships when actual warfare comes, 

So it seems to me, if the r will permit me to say, it would be 
a wise thing now, at this session—and I shanld say upon this bill—to 
provide at least for coordinating these three departments into a foreign 
commerce commission that will give us their united judgment regarding 
the action that the Congress of the United States should take upon the 
important question of promoting all these three services—the foreign 
commercial service, the — 2 tal service, and the naval service 
and that we provide above things for the national incorporation of 
services that are purely enga in national work and not permit these 
shipping companies to go to the State of least public virtue for charters 
to enable them to oraa upon the high seas. 

If you are to subsidize these ships, make them the instrumentalities of 
ihe Nation by incorporating r national law. If you are to 
subsidize them, demand annual reports, institute constant investigation 
of their operations, so that we may know whether these subsidies are 
necessary or whether they are pure gratuities, and abandon altogether 
the loose legislation of the past, which has resulted simply in the United 
States granting aid without proper restriction and control. I will sub- 
mit to the Senator from New pshire later on what I regard as a 
moderate amendment, making no appropriation, but ng this com- 
mission and giving it the power to consider the question of a national 
incorporation act for the ipping companies engaged in this commerce, 
and to report their recommen ons to Congress. 


April 27, 1908. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, having resumed the consid- 
eration of the bill (S. 28) to amend the of March 3, 1891, entitled 
“An act to provide for ocean mail service between the United States and 
foreign ports and to promote commerce 

NEED OF AN AUXILIARY NAVY. 


Mr, NxWLAN DS. Mr. President, when the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire [Mr. GALLINGER] in 1905 was pressing with great vigor the ship- 
subsidy bill, which had been reported by Committee on Commerce 
and which had been approved by the Merchant Marine Commission that 
had been in session for some time, my attention was for the first time 
ealled to the fact that our Navy was a roportioned navy; that 
whilst it had a t force of fighting ships which could maintain them- 
selves successfully as fighting ships, they lacked the eens sh 
so necessary in case war—the colliers, the scouts, the transpo: 
the dispatch boats, the tugs, and other vessels constitu an auxil- 
jary navy and just as essential to the success of a fighting force as the 
fighting ships themselves. 

That view was set forth in a report 9 5 by the General Board 
of War of the Navy, over which Adm Dewey presided, a report 
which was prepared for the Merchant Marine Commission at the me. 
lege of its chairman and presented by him with a view to support- 

g a ship-subsidy bill then before the Senate. The question was asked 
the War Board as to what vessels would be necessary as an auxilia: 
navy in case of war, and their — is contained in a document, whic 
I shall ask to have printed in the RecorD—that about 200 ships, cost- 
ing on the average, I believe, about $1,000,000 each, would be neces- 
sary in order to support the fighting ships of the Navy in case of war, 
particularly if that war were such a war as endangered the retention 
of our insular possessions. 

I then sought to have an amendment in the nature of a substitute 
acted pon by the Senate providing for the immediate construction of 
about — costing a million dollars each, which I claimed could 
serve a double purpose. On the one hand, in case of war they could 
act as transports, colliers, or scouts in the Navy, and in . — of 
peace they could be used as training ships for our Naval Reserve, and 
also in opening up new routes of mail and commerce to South Ameri- 
can, Australian, and oriental ports. The Senator from New Hampshire 
at that time was contending that 32 vessels were necessary for that 
service, and he sought to secure them by a subsidy, which it was esti- 
mated would in a period of 10 years aggregate an expenditure upon the 
part of the National Government of about $32,000,000. 

I insisted upon it that if that expenditure was necessary in the 
interest of commerce, if it was necessary in order to promote commerce 
with those s, the United States Government should subsidize Amer- 
ican ships for 10 years to the extent of $32,000,000, it would be a wiser 


polilor for the Government itself to construct the 32 ships as a part of 
e auxiliary Navy, holding them for use as training ships for our Naval 
Reserve, manning them in large degree with our Naval Reserve and 
turning them over in times of peace under Icase to shipping companies, 
who could themselves open up these new routes of commerce and of 
mail. I contended that at the end of 10 years, if we pursued the sys- 
tem of subsidy, the Government would own nothing; but if we pursued 
the system of ownership, the Government would at the end of 10 years 
have the 32 — into which its $32,000,000 had gone. I insisted upon 
it that we could accomplish a . commerce with 
other nations, open up new commercial regions with which it is our 
desire to connect ourselves, and establish training ships for the sailors 
whom it is our desire to train for our Navy, and have, at the same time, 
= N in reserve in case of war for use as an auxiliary Navy such 
as ve 

I presented the same view later on in the dying hours of the ship 
subsidy bill, and recently, in a few remarks on the 20th of March, when 
the Senator from New Hampshire was presenting another subsidy meas- 
ure involving simply a mail subvention, I presented an amendment, not 
in the hope of securing its passage, but with a view of brin. to the 
attention of the Senate the importance of this question, the importance 
of establishing a — ye med Navy, not a lopsided Navy, com- 
pone only of fighting ships, but a Navy including also other ships abso- 
utely essential to support and maintain the fighting ships in case of 
war. My voice was raised here, without an echoing note anywhere, 
until finally the Senator from Maine [Mr. Hale] raised his voice, and 
I propose to 3 his words briefly. Whilst I was on the floor the 
Senator from ine interrupted me and said: 

I do not want to interfere with the line of the Senator's argument, 
but I am very largely in 4 a ni with him, for he has struck what is 
the weak point in our entire Naval Establishment, so far as ships are 
concerned. We are deplora lacking in the essentials that make a 
great fleet not only formidable but seaworthy. 

“The Senator d the other day, and the metaphor was not too 
strong, that without certain auxiliary s the great battleships of the 
United States fleet upon any waters outside of our own waters, in case 
a 5 emergency, with war threatened, would be derelicts, and it is 

e.“ 

In another place the Senator from Maine said: 

“Mr. President, it is a melancholy tacle that this great fleet of 
ours in this regard presents to-day. It is the greatest fleet of great and 
formidable ships that the whole world has ever seen. It is completel 
manned. It is in every sapre except one the most magnificent an 
55 of ships that any nation has ever put upon the waters 
0 e globe.“ 

The Beer from Maine then went on to show the number of col- 
liers that it was necessary to employ in the present cruise of our 

t fleet—not American colliers, but colliers of foreign registry—and 

e Senator from Maine went on to show that in case of war the ae 
tions of neutrality would prevent any one of these foreign countries 
— 2 ships of foreign registry from coming to our rescue, The 

ator a T 

“ Mr. President, if when that fleet was ordered on this tour about the 
globe there had been the least menace of war from any power, no Gov- 
ernment owning one of these foreign colliers would have a lowed a single 
ship to be poea and our fleet, magnificent as it is, with any 
menace of war upon the „ without these foreign colliers would be as 


useless and— 
„As idle as a painted ship 
Upon a painted ocean.“ 


The Senator from Maine further said: 

“Tt is not, Mr. President, an agreeable th to contemplate. We go 
on year after year building up and accumulating these immense ships 
at an enormous expenditure, and find ourselves, as we would in any 
emergency for which the ships are built, without a thing being done that 
makes the ships formidable as a fleet at sea. The Senator is right in 
his theories. ought not to be another ship added to the American 
Navy until we oe something 2 every other, power has done to make 
the ships formidable in case of an emergency. 

San Git the Senator from Maine — me an invitation, in re- 

mse to which I will at the proper time offer an amendment to this 

ll. If I may have the attention of the Senator from Maine a moment, 
I wish to read his invitation, The Senator from Maine said: 

“I do not think the Senator from Nevada wante to embarrass this 
bill; but when we come to the consideration of the naval appropria- 
tion bill I hope the Senator from Nevada and the Senator from New 
Hampshire and the Senator from Maine, my colleague, and every 
thoughtful, patriotic Senator will join with me to try and see that 
something is done in this entirely neglected field that we have rashly 
and in the most foolhardy way neglected and abandoned in the past.” 

Now, Mr. President, in view of the emphatic utterance of the Sen- 
ator from Maine, I must say that this bill is a most “lame and im- 
potent conclusion.” It is true that this bill does provide for afew 
colliers. It provided as it came from the House for two fleet colliers, 
each costing $1,800,000, or a total of $3,600,000. To that provision 
the Senate committee had added another provision for the purchase of 
three new steam colliers—I presume of slower speed—costing each not 

æ $600,000. So that we have a total of five ships added to 
our auxiliary navy at a total cost of about $5,000,000; and yet the 
Senator from Maine showed in his remarks upon a previous occasion 
that the colliers of foreign registry then employed by our fleet in 
Pacific waters were some 28 in number, probably cost from $25,000,000 
to $30,000,000. And yet in case of war we would need not only 
colliers, but scouts, transports, dispatch boats, and other vessels, 
which would be as unattainable from the American register as the 
colliers would be. ` 

Mr. HALE. Mr. President 

The Vicn Presipenr. Does the Senator from Nevada yield to the 
Senator from Maine? 

Mr. NEWLAXDS. I do. 


AN IGNOBLE CONCLUSION. 


Mr. Hate. I do not wish to interfere with the Senator. In the 
ar. cae that this bill has taken of the consideration of the Senate, 
in absence of the Senator, the same questions which he now raises 
have come up, and I have stated what the committee felt itself justi- 
fled in doing. So far as concerns the equipment of our fleet with col- 
liers, the most important subject, the bill as reported by the commit- 
tee will not satisfy the Senator. It is not a large program, but it is 
something in the right direction. The bill provides five service- 
able colliers at a v considerable —, and I should hope that it 
would be a permanent feature of naval bills for the future, and that in 
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considering the continued appropriations for the Navy—and I ex- 
pect so long as I am a Member of this body to see appropriations for 
maintaining a strong, serviceable Navy—we should go on each year 
and make as a part of that program provision for colliers that may 
accompany the fleet in any emergency and which will always be a de- 
sirable and necessary part of the establishment. 

Of course the Senator knows, while it has been said to be rather an 
ignoble consideration, that we have to attend somewhat to the condi- 
tions of the revenue, the great expenditures, and the approaching alarm- 
ing deficit. We can not consider the Navy nor the Army, nor any part 
of the Government, without taking that into account, and, all things 
considered, the committee believed that this provision for five efficient, 
valuable, serviceable colliers is all that we can do this year. If we 
had a surfeit of money and did not know what to do with it, we 
might go more largely—which I should be very glad to do at as early 
a day as possible—into the other questions of the auxiliary navy, the 
building up of ships in the merchant marine, as England does and other 
great powers, that shall be built in cooperation with the Navy Depart- 
ment and that can be used in an emergency as valuable accessories to 
the Navy. Other powers have a large list, not on paper, but existing, 
of the auxiliary navy. I wish we had more. I wish the condition of 
our finances and our revenue justified us entering that field. 

The Senator is right in his general view of what we ought to do. 
But we have gone on deyoting ourselves mainly, as the Senator and all 
Senators know, to the increase of the Navy proper, the ships of the 
Navy, and have not given t attention to these other very essential 
accessories to that part of the establishment. I do not believe that this 
year ye are justified in doing more than what the bill provides in that 
respect. 

So I would be glad if I could join with the Senator, and I am in- 
debted to him for the early and valuable Mer Ht that he made, 
which certainly attracted my attention, and which have led, I think, 
and the Senator is entitled to credit for that, to some development in 
this direction. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Mr. President, I am very glad to learn that this is 
but the commencement of a continuous policy. The Senator from Maine 
will not think me too critical in saying that the action of the committee 
was hardly a realization of the hope which he indulged in his former 
speech in the Senate, for at that time his utterance was emphatic that 
there should not be another ship in the Navy built until this needed 
want was filled. I agree with the Senator from Maine that there should 
be a limit to naval expenditures. I would gladly see all military ex- 
3 reduced. I would not willingly favor any large increase in 
he present measure of expenditures, hat I ho for was that the 
committee would refuse to report in favor of more fighting ships until 
the auxiliary navy was brought up to a certain standard. 

Such a policy would not mean larger annual expenditures on the part 
of the Government, but it would mean a usable navy, a proportioned 
navy—a navy in which each part was adjusted in operation to every 
other part—not a great machine of war, with essentia pes absolutely 
lacking to such a degree that the machine would break down in case 
of war. I have likened our Navy of splendid fighting ships to a vigor- 
ous man, with strong lungs, strong heart, firm muscles, but lacking- in 
an arm or a leg. And that is what our zgi is to-day. It is a navy 
without arms, It is a navy without legs. It is a navy without the 
ability to support itself in case of war, without a merchant marine 
upon which it can call for these auxiliary ships. 

We not only are without transports and colliers and dispatch boats, 
but we have not them within our reach, so far as our domestic re- 
sources are concerned and so far as the world itself is concerned and 
our ability to call upon other nations in case of war for these auxil- 
jary ships and to purchase them—ships now under foreign registry. 
The Senator from Maine has well said that to permit such action upon 
their part would be a violation of the laws of neutrality. 

Mr. President, therefore I am as opposed as the Senator is to any 
increase in the total of our naval Mig. arr agenicg But I suggest that 
if we are to expend $100,000,000, of that sum $20,000,000 might now 
be well spent in makin this a proportioned navy, in securing the parts 
now lacking to its efficient and successful operation, and that this 
work of increasing our auxiliary navy ought not only to be commenced 
now, but it ought to progress . at the expense, if necessary, 
of the immediate construction of fighting ships, of which we to-day 
have z surplusage as ccmpared with these l ghips so necessary in 
case of war. 

Judged by presem conditions we have a surplusage of one kind of 
ships and we are lacking in other essential ships, and the businesslike 
thing is, while limiting the total expenditure, to divide that expendi- 
ture so us to provide the needed parts of this Navy and not to increase 
those parts of which we have at present a surplusage. 


BUSINESSLIKE PATERNALISM. 


Mr. President, while discussing this point I wish to say that I do 
not believe we shouid enter upon the poitey of creating an auxiliary 
navy unless we pursue it in a businesslike way. I know it is not re- 

ed as essential to apply business considerations to governmental 
work. Whenever an attempt is made to do it the cry is raised that 
the Government should not go into business, and the terrors of govern- 
mental ownership are held before us. I do not wish to see the Goy- 
ernment go into business. I do not want to see Government ownership 
of any business. But it does seem to me that when the Government 
enters upon a great work it should enter upon it in a businesslike way. 

This 8 navy is needed for the emergency of war. What are 
we to do with it during the period of peace? Can not we settle that 
in a businesslike way? One complaint is made that it is difficult to 
get the men to man the ships in case of war; that we have not a 
merchant marine which is training men for this service; and the neces- 
sity of a great Naval Reserve has been pointed out. It has been in- 
sisted that we should have a reserve of at least 10,000 trained men to 
meet the emergency of war. England has 30,000 such men. It seems 
to me the suggestion is a wise one, and the question is how shall we 
train that Naval Reserve—on land or at sea? Certainly these ships 
can be used as training ships, officered by surplus officers of the Nav: 
who will be needed in case of war. A training school on a ship will 
cost less than a training school on land. We have a training school at 
Goat Island, in California, and possibly we have others. hese ships 
can be used in that way. 

But it occurs to me that the expenditure for moving these ships from 

rt to port in the training of the Naval Reserve should be made in a 

usinesslike way, and if any part of it can be saved it should be. What 
trade is the Government of the United States endeavoring to reach out 
for? The promotion of commerce with South America, with Australia, 
and with the Orient. Complaint is made every day that our merchant 
marine has declined, Complaint is made every day that the merchant 


marine of the United States can not compete with the marine of any 
other country upon waters not monopolized by the United States. We 
all know that the cost of American ships is at Teast one-fourth more than 
that of ships of foreign register. We all know that in building American 
ships the American shipbuilder has to pay the Steel Trust of America 
$8 a ton more for its steel than does the foreign shipbuilder building 
for a forel country and buying the steel from the same trust. We 
all know, also, that as a result of the high protective system which we 
have established in this country everything in this country, as com- 
aspen 8 18 8 ie a 8 3 adjusted to the 
ction e great industrial establishmen ure 

„„ is si 

s tha e cost of administration of the American ship, 
manned by American sailors, is from 30 to 40 and 50 per cent higher 
than that on foreign ships. How, then, can we expect to open up these 
lines of commerce and of mail to South America, Australia, and the 
Orient when our merchant marine labors under these very obvious dis- 
advantages in competition with other countries? 

I ask, then, er, ships, this auxiliary Navy, which we are cre- 
ating, should not used in a businesslike way, not in traversing routes 
now established, but in opening up new routes; not under the direction 
of the Government itself, but intrusted by lease under favorable condi- 
tions to private shipping companies, the Government retaining its con- 
trol over the reserves on the ships, maintaining its officers on the ships, 
and thus aiding to that degree in the economical administration of the 
ships, so far as the carrier company is concerned, and thus these ships 
can be used for the purpose of a ary ships in case of war, for train- 
ing schools for our reserves, and the temporary purpose of aiding our 
mercantile interests in establishing new routes of mail and commerce to 
South America and the Orient. By doing that we can largely diminish 
the cost of the operation of these ships, diminish the cost of the train- 
ing school itself, diminish the cost of the operation of the auxiliary 
8 and at the same time promote the commerce and business of the 
country. 

Why should not the United States Government, when it is doing or 
roposes to do a paternal thing—for ship subsidy is paternalism—do 
t in a businesslike way? If it is to pay out money to aid in building 

ships for our merchant marine, let it own the ships. If it is to aid in 
the administration of such ships, let it share in the benefits of the 
administration, in the development and the training of the naval re- 
ETN capable of responding efficiently to the call of the country in case 
of war. 

Mr. President, in that way we may possibly open up new lines, and 
when business is established private shipp companies will take the 
place of these auxiliary ships, which are simply the advance agents 
of commerce, and we may then have real ships upon the ocean. At 
presei one of the chief arguments for the creation of a pot Navy 
s protection of the merchant marine. That is the plea made by every 
country. That is the reason why England has a great navy; that 
is the reason why Germany has a great navy; that is the reason why 
France has a great navy. We have built our Navy in advance of our 
merchant marine. We have built our Navy to pouet phantom ships. 
I would have these ships real ships. First, auxiliary ships of the Navy 
as advance agents of commerce, and then, as the result of established 
business and commerce, American lines bearing the American flag 
which the American Navy will protect throughout the world. 


A NAVAL COMMISSION, 


Mr. President, at the suggestion of the Senator from California, I 
have modified the amendment which I have proposed as a substitute 
for the amendment 8 the Senator from Washington by strik- 
ing out the last few es, er the word “ peace,” in line 7, and I 
will ask the Secretary to read the amendment as modified. 

Sen a PRESIDENT. Without objection, the Secretary will read as 

ueste 

he SECRETARY. After line 5, on page 87, it is proposed to insert: 

“For an auxiliary navy consisting of transports, colliers, scouts, dis- 
patch boats, and other vessels necessary in aid of the fighting ships in 
ease of war, $20,000,000, and the Secretary of the Navy, the Sec- 
retary of Commerce and Labor, and the Postmaster General are hereby 
constituted a commission to recommend to Congress a plan for utilizing 
such ships in times of peace.” 

Mr. NBWLANDS. Mr. President, I wish to say a few words regardin 
the appointment of this commission. It is true that this is a nava 
bill, and it is true that these are naval expenditures, and they are to 
be made under the direction and control of the Navy Department, but 
it seems to me obvious that inasmuch as it is desirable that this 
auxillary navy should be built and conducted in a businesslike way, 
with a view to as small an expenditure as possible in the future 
the way of operating exper: we should at all events study a plan 
under which it can made useful, pert campanas tory; or partly com- 
prostory, Now, what departments of the Government are interested 
n these questions? Obviously the Navy Department, because of its 
control of the Navy; obviously the Department of Commerce and Labor, 
which has a mixed jurisdiction over the entire subject of commerce; 
and obviously the Post Office Department, which department has con- 
trol of the mails. 

We are seeking now to promote an auxiliary ett fy We are seeking 
to promote commerce with South America, Australia, and the Orient, 
a i we are seeking to establish new lines of mails. Why, therefore, 
would it not be wise to put the three heads of those departments into 
one commission with a view to a study of the subject, so that a shi 
can be constructed which will be useful for all the purposes to which 
have referred—for the Navy, the commerce, and the mails—and a com- 
mission that can study a plan for economically working out the best 
interests of the Government in creating a proportioned Navy and in 
advancing commerce and new lines of mail. 

No power is given to them Sson the power of recommendation, and 
I would ask the Senator from Maine whether he would have any 
objection to the appointment in this bill of such a commission. 

r. HALE. Mr. President, I am not prepared to assent to that, be- 
cause I do not think that it has had mature consideration enough to be 
embodied as a part of the Appropriation bill. We are dealing with the 
money that we should expend. The question of a commission to take 
up great subjects I do not think has been presented sufficiently to 
justify putting on that matter at this stage, when the vote must be 
taken to-night by an agreement of the Senate. 

I do not say that at the proper time I would not favor such a com- 
mission, although my experience is that government by commission is 
not very practical or effectual government, Commissions do not ac- 
complish much unless you would give them absolute power, which we 
can not grant. An advisory commission never has effectuated much. 
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Without taking up more time, because I know the Senator desires to 


go nate . — say that I am “not prepared to agree to that proposition 
upon 

Par. NEWLANDS. Mr. President, I segren that the Senator ean not see 
his way clear to accept at all events this part of the amendmen 
always seems to me that when a 
. before the ae a w 5 fe, 
am always opposed e 0 
of } W ee since I 8 in the 
I believe that now is the appropriate time for action upon this subject, 
and I regret, in view of the fact that the Senator himself has so em- 
phasized the importance of action —— this subject, he does not see his 

on now 


way clear to assent to the pr 5 y 

tor remarks that work of commissions is not alwa 
satisfactory; that we ean not give them full power, for that t 
mean, I presume, a delegation of legislative por, and tħat advisory 
commissions rarely accomplish much good. Yet the Senator will bear 
me out in the fact that we consider an im 1 n 2 — — ers 


of the depart- 
ere regarding the 
deen done in the recent mail subvention 


tted ral, 
€ommerce and Labor, and the of the Navy for their oj 
relating to it. It does seem to me if it is desirable to do that, 
desirable to get them together in consultation and have the aid of 
experienced men, with the aid of experts, so that we may have not 
sp the eripere $. pa — each, but combine the judgment of 
After u care udy of the subject. 
that I favor this method of proceeding, and 
the commissi 


Tt is for that reason 
on any of 


not with a view, of course, of conferring upon 
the powers belonging to Congress. 


January 11, 1911, 
Och Matt SERVICE AND PROMOTION OF COMMERCE—AUXILIARY NAVY. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, having under considera- 
tion the bill (S. 6708) to amend the act of March 3, 1891, entitled “An 
act to provide for ocean mail service between the United States and 
foreign ports and to promote commerce — x X 


PROMOTION OF MERCHANT MARINE. 


Mr. Nxwraxps. I was remarking, Mr. President, that I was entirely 
in sympathy with any proper movement that would stimulate our 
ree t marine and would bring about the restoration of our flag om 

oceans, 
But we all realize the difficulty of that task. One difficulty is that 
ships built in American shi 


eost, I believe, at least 50 per cent 
more than those construct 


in fore shipyards; and, second, that 
the operation of Ame Bocce den 46 to 50 a 


shi cent 

of the operation of similar shil under fore ee 8 

with that initial difficulty. Assuming that other nations 

their merchant marine, it is essen that we should 

very much larger than that of these other countries, 

initial cost of the and the additional cost of operation. 

ie can accomplish little unless they en 

1 is bill to stimulate trade with Sou 
rica, tor from New Hampshire paints a very attractive 

picture of the trade bilities there, indi 


in very clear! 
per capita imports those countries far exceed per capi 
of oriental countries, and therefore it is of greater importance t we 
seg stimulate trade with South American countries than trade with 


Orient. 

But of what does that trade consist? The exports from those eoun- 
are mainly natural products. ‘The imports of those countries 
wwe mainly manufactured products. Those countries do not require 
natural products, agricultural 1 such as we can export in com- 
petition with the entire world. But they do require manufactured 

products, in the eee of which we can not com 
t it is essential 


of the world, an 
50 per cent of the 
our domestic 


great natural demand of American countries for manufac- 
tured products, which can be secured chen in Europe, and of the 
European countries for agricultural produ which ean be secured as 
cheaply in South American countries as in the United States. So there 
is a natural current of trade between South American and European: 
countries which we in our efforts to establish a merchant marine must 
stem and overcome. 

Mr. President, it seems to me entirely logical to assume that we must 
either abandon this high protective system with a view to bringing our 
costs of production down to the world’s level, so that we can compete 
with other countries,in the export of manufactured products, or we 
must create subsidies of enormous eee to meet not only the 
difference in the cost of building ships and of operating ships, but to 
meet the difference in the cost o production of the things which are to 
be exported to those countries. 

* + $ 


$ $ * * 


Mr. President, I was not unaware of the conditions to which the | 


Senator from Georgia refers. There axe doubtless many manufactured! 
products of this country that are sold for less abroad than the price 
obtained at home and at prices that are competitive with the prices of 
foreign countries. JI do not know how many industries would be in- 
cluded in such a practice—not very many, probably, but enough to 
demonstrate the fact that in addition to the subsidy we are creating by 
this bill, the subsidy of the ships that are to earry the goods, the Amer- 
ican people are largely subsidizing American industries, and that im 
some cases that aubsidy is so enormous as te enable those industries to 
dump their surplus: abroad in competition with other countries. 
— $ $ s $ 


* * 


Mr. President, the Senator from Maine very truly says that the trade 


of these countries so near to us ought to be ours; and he presents æ 


in excess 


picture of a mutual exchange of produ which must mean that we 
send to those eo parra Srt akari 8 in competition with 


NEED OF AN AUXILIARY NAVY. 


One of the arguments advanced for a subvention to a merchant ma- 
rine is that it is necessary to create an auxiliary navy. What does an 
auxiliary navy mean? It means the ships, such as transports, colliers, 
dispatch boats, and scouts that are necessary to support the fighting 
ships in case of war, and without which, in time of war, our fighting 
ships would be derelict in the ocean. 

We all understand that t we have a badly proportioned Navy, 
a navy like a man without a leg or without an arm, a navy like an sa 
without a quartermaster’s department or a commissary department. e 
realized that when our fleet sailed around the moez and in order to 
meet the demand of that fleet for coal we were compelled to call upon 
other countries to supply the colliers, 

I cal the attention of the Senate to this fact two or three years 
ago, and I remember that the Senator from Maine seized 
expression I made and am it most eloquently. He declared that 
5 as it is would be in case of war as useless as 
“a painted ship upon a painted ocean.” At that time the Senator from 
Maine supplemented me in my efforts to increase the auxiliary navy 
of the United States, to attempt at least to create a better proportioned 
navy, by b in his navy bill app ions for three er four or 
t method appropriation was not pursued with the 
* which I would have liked to have seen. 

I believe it is better to have a well-proportioned navy than a badly 
pro} ioned navy, and I would rather have a well-proportioned navy, 
with every member 2 to a 8 = than a navy 
of fighting ships larger in number but without the ability to sustain 
themselves in case of war. So I have urged that we should diminish the 
appropriations, temporarily at least, for the fighting ships and apply 
our energies to the eonstruction of the shi at are to i fa the 
fighting ships in the emergency that the fighting ships are ca upon 
to meet, that of actual war. 

Now, Mr. President, the question is, What can be done with these 
auxiliary ships, built as a part of the Navy in time of peace? Let me 

that we require a naval reserve. We need men who, at any 
time in case of war, as trained men, can enter into the service of the 
fighting ships. Such a naval reserve can be largely made up of boys and 
young men, such young men as are now being trained at the naval 
33 schools of the country. A floating training school is just 
as good as one upon land, and better. It costs no more. The hous- 
ing for a naval reserve upon sea costs no more than the housing 
upon land, and upen the sea the young men are learning to solve every 
day the problems which relate to their vocation. Why should we not 
have floa training schools, and why should not we build as a part 
of our Navy these transports, colliers, dispatch boats, and scouts; and 
why should not they be used for that useful purpose? In addition to 
that, could we not times of peace let out to commercial or shipping 
companies these ships, sel, ny manned by the Naval Reserves 
officered—in part, at least—by United States naval officers for purposes 
| ef commerce, to open up new and untried markets, such as those in 
South America now in contemplation? a 

The estimate which I had some time ago with reference to the cost 

ve, for each ship of about 
rs excellent ships that used 


SUBSIDIES UNDESIRABLE. 


I do not like to open up the road to subventions, to subsidies. The 
| whole country is now in revolt inst legislation intended to advance 
t special in The whole tendency of the country now is the other 

way, to divorce legislation from business and to do away with the 
temptation to. these great interests to peg ate in elections and to 
influence legislation or administration. would not see the area of the 
activities of these interests enla by inviting this great shipping 
interest in as a factor in politics, legislation, and in administration. 
But I ean see no objection to the creation of a well-proportioned navy, 
one that will be of real and actual service in case of war, and I can 
see no objection to dealing with that auxiliary navy in a businesslike 
| way, making its primary pu during time of peace the training 
| of the Naval Reserve, and making its secondary purpose some recom- 
e for cost of construction and operation by aan them for open- 
ing up these new routes of commerce, and at the same time demonstrat- 
ing whether it is possible for us with the alleged high cost of pro- 
duction in this country, sustained hy a protective tariff system, to 
engage in competition with other conntries having lower of pro- 
| Sorte in the open, neutral, and untried markets of the world, 


7 February 2, 1911. 
The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resuming consideration of 
the bill (8. 6708) to amend the act of March 3. 1891, entitled “An 
lact to provide for ocean mail service between the United States and 
foreign ports and to promote commerce 
| AMENDMENT PROVIDING FOR AN AGXILIARY Nayy. 
* * = s $ $ s 
| Mr. Nxwraxps. I will only say briefly, Mr. President, that we are 
now making an expenditure of about $125,000,000 annually for our 
Navy. In à period of 10 years we will have expended at that rate 
| $1,250,000,000 for the construction and the maintenance of the Navy, 
and at the end of that time we will have, if we pursue the methods 
‘which have been pursucd heretofore, as Incomplete a Navy, as dispro- 
3 a Navy as we have to-day, a Navy composed altogether of 
‘fighting without the auxiliary ships, such as transports, scouts, 
colliers, and dispatch boats, which are necessary to sustain the fighting 
ships in case of war. 

NEED OF A WELEL-PROPORTIONED NAVY, 


I believe in a 9 Navy, and I believe that we should 
apply a part, say $1 ,000 annually, of the $125,000,000 now an- 
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nually appropriated for the Navy upon the construction of useful auxil- 
ants ships, which will support the fighting ships in case of war, and 
which can be let out in times of peace to shipping companies for such 
purposes as are contemplated by this act. We would then have at the 
end of 10 years 100 ships such as are contemplated in this amendment, 
vere e have a well-proportioned Navy instead of a dispropor- 
on avy. 
Mr, President, this bill may pass, and yet it will not be productive of 
„the results desired by the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr.. GAL- 
LINGER]. Through our protective system the cost of construction and 
the cost of operation in this country has been so raised that it is im- 
pare for us to construct ships in this country without expending at 
east 50 pee cent more than is expended by other nations, and it is im- 
ible to operate them without ‘expending at least 50 per cent more, 
o, in order to support a merchant marine in competition with the mer- 
chant marine of other countries upon the high seas we not only have to 
equal the subsidies which those nations now give, but we have to largely 
increase them. And even if this bill passes I can see from the utter- 
ances of the Senator from New Hampshire that he has but little hope 
of any substantial result. : 
+ * * $ — + 


+ 
Mr. President, assuming that $4,000,000 annually will be paid out by 
the National Government in these mail subsidies, we will have the sum 
of $40,000,000 expended within 10 years. Dunay that time, if I have 
understood the Senator from New Hampshire aright, he does not expect 
more than 30 ships to be constructed under this subsidy, so that we will 
have a total subsidy of about $40,000,000 to private companies to aid 
them in the construction of about 30 ships. 

The amendment which I have offered proposes that only $30,000,000 
shall be expended for 30 ships of 6, tons capacity, such ships as 
those plying some time ago between the port of San Francisco and Aus- 
tralia, ships which amply met the conditions of commerce and the 
requirements of trade. 

. UTILIZING SHIPS IN TIME OF PEACE. 


Of course we will have the 1 of these ships, and how will we 
utilize them? We can utilize them, in part, as training ships for our 
Naval Reserve, for the men who are ultimately to man our fighting 
ships. A float p tramin ship does not cost any, more than a training 
school on land, Viewed fast in that light, the ship is simply a floatin; 

boarding house or a floating hotel; and as we intend to have a Nav. 

Reserve and go to a considerable expense for a Naval Reserve, why 
should we not have that reserve at sea as well as on land, where its 
maintenance costs no morg and where that Naval Reserve is learning 
day by day the duties of its vocation? Then I can imagine that a 
commission organized as this is, consisting of the Secretary of War, 
the Postmaster General, and the Secretary of the Navy, could easily 
arrange in times of pa that these ships could be used under lease in 
opening up new routes of commerce, and that thus the object of sub- 

dizing a merchant marine would be accomplished. 

The ships would open up these new routes of commerce, and as they 
became profitable, then perhaps private shipping companies would 
undertake the entire field. Meanwhile the ships would serve the useful 

1 ead of being at hand at any time in case of war and of serving 
Bur ing any other time as training schools for our Naval rves. 

Man these ships even when they are employed in the merchant 
marine, in part, by the Naval Reserve, and to that extent you reduce 
the operatiag cost to the private shipping company. So the operation 
of a line of ships impossible now would me ble by reason of 
the Government paying a of the operation of the vessel itself. 

But what have we without this? e have a badly proportioned 
Navy composed of fighting ships derelict in the ocean in time of war, 
teo unable to fight without the supporting ships, at a cost of 
$1,250,000,000 during the next 10 years. Is it not better to take dur- 
ing the next 10 years at least $100,000,000, less than 10 per cent of 
this total sum, and apply it to making a well-proportioned Navy that 
can meet the exigencies of war? 

5 ape stot hope that Grea enemas a be Rape 
a e, thoug aye very ence of a gro 0 
sentiment on this floor in favor of this measure. The first ally we 
had in it was the Senator from Maine, the chairman of the Committee 
on Naval Affairs, who some years ago as the result of this agitation 
largely increased the colliers of the Navy and assured us of a still 
further increase. The Navy has already been compelled to build some 
colliers. The bill to which I refer brought in three or four. It is no 
new thing. The Navy is not to-day relying upon privately owned ships 
for the carrying of its coal. 

This has no more suggestion of paternalism than the appropriations 
already made. It is simply an attempt to measure up to the require- 
ments of the situation, and, when it is impossible to get such shi 
from a merchant marine as it exists to-day and will be impossible 
even under this bill, to secure the ships without which our Navy will 
be as incapable in time of war as an Army would be without a quarter- 
master’s department or without a commissary department. 


August 3, 191}. 
AUXILIARY NAVY AND NAVAL RESERVE, 


The Senate having under consideration the bill (S. 5259 
lish one or more United States Navy mail lines between 
States and South America— 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Mr. President,“ * * I wish to say, Mr. Presi- 
dent, in this connection that for many years I have been u g, in 
the form of resolutions and amendments to pending legislation and 
bills, the creation of an auxiliary navy, composed of transports, colliers, 
scouts, and other ships, which would aid the fighting ships in case 
of war and would be useful in time of peace in opening up new routes 
of commerce and as training schools for our merchant marine. This 
bill is not so ambitious as the project contemplated by the resolutions 
and amendments which I have offered from time to time, but I regard 
it as a step in that direction. It is a utilization by the Navy of 
certain ships now in the Navy for the purpose of opening u on 
mercial routes and mail routes, new routes of transportation ough 
which American commerce can be develo 

We all know that the 2 difficulty in establishing a merchant 
marine in the United Sta is, first, the initial cost of the ships, 
which, under our protective system, is much larger than that in other 
countries; and, second, the cost of operation, because of the more 
liberal wages which we pay. But it is 5 apparent that, so 
far as our Navy is concerned, it is a ba proportioned Navy, com- 
posed almost entirely of fighting ships and lacking the auxiliary ships 
necessary to support the une in case of war, and without 

ni States in case of war to call in 


to_estab- 
e United 


the ability upon the part of the 


the ships of its merchant marine, beca 
merchant marine. n : cause, practically, we have no 

ook upon this legislation, therefore, as a step in the direction of a 
larger policy, which will result in the construction by the United States 
of commercial sbips, transports, colliers, ships that can be used for 
scouts, and so forth, in time of war and their utilization in time of 
peace; and I ex that in the progress of events the opening up of. 
these commercial routes through our Navy will dually lead to the 
Ivor vai mgr of a substantial merchant marine belonging to the United 

I am warmly for this measure, and hope that no objection will be 
＋ 8 against * aet consideration. 4 À j 

e also to insert in my remarks the resolutions that I hav 
offered and amendments that I have proposed on this subject 5 — 
N zas miur Eeri prons Bei ous 5 concerning them. 

PRE NT. out o on, s so ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

RECORD OF MR. NEWLANDS’S WORK FOR AN AUXILIARY NAVY. 

Motion made by Mr. NewLanps, Fifty-ninth 
February 85 92 5 f „Fifty Congress, first sesslon, 

“That 8. recommitted to the Committee on Commerce, 
instructions to report in connection therewith an estimate of tae cast 
of the vessels required for service in the ocean mail lines provided for 
in section 6, and as to whether it is practicable for the United States 
Government to construct such ships as a part of the Navy, supple- 
mentary to the war ships, to be used as colliers, transports, scouts, ete, 
in the emergency of war, and as to whether it is practicable to lease 
such ships to private corporations in times of peace for the service 
of the mail iines contemplated in section 6, and as to whether it is 
parnana to organize a naval reserve to be enlisted in the United 

tates in the service of such ships whose wages shall be paid three- 

fourths by the orate corporations leasing such ships, and one-fourth 
B the United States Government; such naval reserves to be composed 
of citizens of the United States, or those who have declared their 
intention to become such—and to be subject to the training of naval 
officers in order to fit them to respond to the call of the Government 
in case of war, and the rentals received from such ships to form a 
fund for the gradual enlargement of the number of sup lementary 
ships required by the Navy in case of war, as colliers, nsports, 
scouts, etc.. and generally to report the comparative cost of such 
method of enlarging our merchant marine as compared with the 
method of subvention provided by section 6.” 

Amendment to the ship subsidy bill, Sixtieth Congress, first session, 
offered by Mr. NEWLANDS on March 20, 1908 : 

That the Secretary of the Navy, the Postmaster General, and the 
Secretary of Commerce and Labor shall hereafter constitute a commis- 
sion to be known as the Foreign Commerce Commission, and that they 
are hereby authorized to provide for the construction, either in the 
1 shipyards of the country or in the shipyards of the Navy. or 

th, of 27 vessels, not exceeding 6,500 tons capacity each, and costing 
in the aggregate not exceeding 927.000.000: that such vessels shall be 
so constructed as to be useful to the Navy as auxiliary vessels, such as 
transports, colliers, dispatch boats, cruisers, and scouts, and also use- 
ful in times of peace in opening 3y new routes of commerce between 
United States ports and the ports of South America, New Zealand, Aus- 
tralia, and the Philippines; that such commission make to Congress 
such recommendations as to it seem advisable regarding the manning 
of such vessels in whole or in part by the Naval Reserve and the leas- 
ing of them so manned in times of peace to shipping companies for the 
purpose of promoting foreign trade and commerce, and for the incor- 
poration of such shipping companies under national law, and for 
reports on their operations.” 

Amendment offered by Mr. NEWLANDS to the ship-subsidy bill, Sixtieth 
Con „ first session, April 27, 1908: A 

“For an auxiliary Navy consisting of transports, colliers, scouts, dis- 
patch boats, and other vessels necessary in aid of the fighting ships in 
case of war, $20,000,000; and the Secretary of the Navy, the Sec- 
retary of Commerce and Labor, and the Postmaster General are hereby 
constituted a commission to recommend to Congress a plan for utilizing 
such ships in times of peace.” 

Amendment offered by Mr. Newranps to the naval appropriation bill, 
Sixtieth Congress, second session, February 15, 1909: 

“Strike out the clause pe to battleships, page 68, lines 14 to 
21, inclusive, and insert: ‘That for the purpose of increasing the effi- 
ciency of the Naval Establishment of the United States the President is 
authorized to have constructed such auxiliary ships, including trans- 
ging colliers, dispatch boats, cruisers, and scouts, as will be necessary 
n case of war to ey grt the fighting ships, at a total cost not to ex- 
ceed $12,000,000; and that the dent make such recommendations 
to Congress as to seem advisable rding the manning of vessels 
belonging to such auxiliary Navy, in whole or in part, by the Naval 
Reserve and the leasing of them, so manned, in times of peace to shipping 
companies for the purpose of promoting foreign trade and commerce.’ 

In the Sixty-first Congress, second session, on June 10, 1910, Mr. 
New Lanpbs introduced S. 3721, to authorize the construction of auxiliary 
ships for the Navy: 

“A bill (S. 8721) providing for the construction of auxiliary ships of 
the Navy and for their use in times of peace in opening up new 
routes of commerce, ? 


“Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Navy, the Postmaster 
General, and the Secretary of Commerce and Labor shall hereafter con- 
stitute a commission, to be known as the foreign commerce commission, 
and that they are hereby authorized to provide for the construction, 
either in the private shipyards of the United States or in the shipyards 
of the Navy, or both, of 30 vessels, not exceeding 6.500 tons capacit 
each and costing in the aggregate not exceeding $30,000,000; that su 
vessels shall be so constructed as to be useful to the Navy as auxiliary 
vessels, such as 5 colliers, dispatch boats, cruisers, and scouts, 
and also in times of peace in opening up new routes of commerce 
between United States ports and the ports of South Africa, South Amer- 
ica, New Zealand, Australia, and the Philippines; that such commission 
make to Congress such recommendations as to it seem advisable regard- 
ing the manning of such vessels in whole or in part by the Naval Re- 
serve sna Ds ns of aen so — ens — . shipping 
com es for the purpose of promo oreign trade and commerce, 
snd the inco ration of such shipping companies under national law, 


and reports of their o tion. 

In the Sixty-first Con third session, on 1 2, 1911, Mr. 
DELOS offered the foll: g as an amendment to the ship-subsidy 
bill: 

“That the Secretary of the Navy, the Postmaster General, and the 
Secre of Commerce and Labor shall hereafter constitute a commis- 
sion, to be known as the foreign commerce commission, and that they are 
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hereby authorized to provide for the construction, either in the private 
shipyards of the United States or in the shipyards of the Navy, or both, 
of 30 vessels, not exceeding 6,500 tons capacity each and costing in the 
aggregate not exceeding $ 000,000 ; that such vessels shall be so con- 
structed as to be useful to the Navy as auxiliary vessels, such as trans- 

orts, colliers, dispatch boats, cruisers, and scouts, and also useful in 
2 of peace in opening up new routes of commerce; that such com- 
mission make to Congress such recommendations as to it seem advisable 
regarding the manning of such vessels in whole or in part by the Naval 
Reserve and the leasing of them, so manned, in times of peace to ship- 
ping companies, or otherwise utilizing them for the purpose of promot- 

g foreign trade and commerce.“ 

Xxtract from Senate resolution No. 41, Sixty-second Congress, firs 
session, introduced by Mr. NRWLANDS, May 11, 1911: ’ 

“Resolved, That it is the sense of the Senate that during the extra 
session legislation should be enacted upon the following subjects: 

s * $ + s + * 

O Providing for the upbuilding of the American merchant marine 
by free entry to American registry of all ships, wherever constructed, 
and by the construction/of auxiliary ships for our Navy, to be used in 
time of war in aid of the fighting ships and in time of peace in estab- 
lishing new routes of commerce through lease to . companies; 
such legislation to involve the temporary diminution of the construction 
of fighting ships and the substitution of auxiliary ships, with a view to 
the creation of a well-proportioned and self-sustaining Navy.“ 
Extract from Senate resolution No. 159, offered by Mr. NEWLANDS, 
wary Sates Congress, second session, December 7, 1911: - 

“Resolved, That it is the sense of the Senate that during the present 
session the appropriate committees shall consider and Congress enact 
legislation upon the following subjects: 

* hd a * $ 0 * 


“Twelfth. Providing for the construction of auxiliary ahipa for our 
Navy, to be used in time of war in aid of the fighting ships and in 
time of mee in establishing necessary service ‘ough the Panama 
Canal and new routes of commerce to foreign countries through lease 
to shipping companies; such legislation to involve the temporary 
diminution of the construction of fighting ships and the substitution 
of auxiliary ships, with a view to the creation of a well-proportioned 
and efficient Navy.” 

Extract from Senate resolution No. 4, introduced Sixty-third Con- 
p special session of the Senate, by Mr. NEWLANDS, on March 13, 


“6. Resolved, That the Committees on Military and Naval Affairs re- 

rt at as early a date as possible during the extra session upon the 
ollowing questions : 

* $ * $ * * * 

“(b) A plan for the construction of auxiliary ships for the Navy, to 
be used in time of war in aid of the fighting ships and in time of peace 
in establishing necessary service through the Panama Canal and new 
routes of commerce to foreign countries through lease to shipping com- 
panies ; such legislation involving the temporary diminution of the con- 
struction of fighting ships and the substitution of auxiliary ships, with 
a view to the organization of a well-proportioned and efficient Navy.“ 


August 8, 1914. 


The Senate having under consideration the bill (H. R. 18202) to 
provide for the admission of foreign-built ships to American r y 
for the foreign trade— 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Mr. President, I desire to offer a 
with reference to an auxiliary nari 750 805 ont t provision which 
provides for the expenditure of the $30,000,000 in installments run- 
ning over five years, and ponang that the sum of $30,000,000 shall 
be available immediately for use in this emergency. I should like to 
have the amendment as chan, read, and also a letter from the Secre- 
az of the Navy on this subject. 

he VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read the amendment, 

The SECRETARY. It is proposa to insert the 3 

“That the Secretary of the Navy is hereby authorized to purchase or 
to ote for the construction, either in the private shipyards of the 
United States or in the navy yards, or both, of 30 v s suitable for 
use by the Navy either as auxiliary vessels, such as transports, fuel 
ee iy dispatch boats, ammunition vessels, hospital ships, submarine 
and destroyer tenders, supply ships, cruisers, and scouts, or for use on 
such commercial or ney mail lines as the Secretary of the Navy may 
now or hereafter be authorized by law to establish: Provided, That the 
cost in the a ate of the aforementioned vessels shall not exceed 
$30,000,000 : further, That the sum of $30,000,000 is hereb 
appropriated, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise obli- 
gated, to carry into effect the provisions of this act.” 

49 — . shalt ne I ask for the reading of the letter of the Secretary 
of the Navy. 

The Vice PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair hears none, and 
the Secre will read the letter. 

The Secretary read the letter, as follows: 


“ Navy DEPARTMENT, 
„Washington, August 7, 1914. 
“ Hon. Francis G. NEWLANDS, 


United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


“ My Dear Senator: I have given careful consideration to your letter 
of this date, inviting a tion in form of an amendment to the 
Panama Canal act coverin e ground which you have heretofore em- 
braced in a pro legislative program. 

“It appears that a slight change in the wording of the bill (S. 3721) 
introdu by you December 10, 1909, and somewhat modified so that 
the vessels mentioned therein mee be utilized in case the Weeks bill, 
establishing one or more Navy mail lines, becomes law, would fit condi- 
tions and supply the needs of the Navy. 

“The suggested amendment to the Panama Canal act is attached 
hereto, You will note that the number of vessels to be purchased or 
contracted for is limited to 6 a year, which would require five years 
to obtain the total of 30. This provision would enable the department 
to replace old naval vessels as they become worn out in the service of 
Steal 8 passenger, and freight lines which the Weeks bill proposes to 
es sh. Sy f - 

“Iam informed that the Naval Committee of the House will cònsider 
the Weeks bill on Tuesday next. S 

“ Assuring you of my appreciation of the interest you have taken and 
are now taking in this important matter, I am, 

“Very sincerely, yours, 


the amendment 


“ JOSEPHUS DANIELS.” 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the amendment 
Proposed by the Senator from Nevada. f 

Mr. NewLanbs. Mr. President, I will state with reference to this com- 
munication that I have since had a conversation over the telephone 
with, the Secretary of the Navy, and he agrees with me that the emer- 
gency is such as to make it advisable that this entire $30,000,000 should 
be put immediately at the 8 of the Navy Department with a view 
to meeting the demands for ships for transportation, so I have amended 
the amendment which I previously offered to that effect. The Senate 
is doubtless aware that the Weeks bill passed a few days ago provided 
for mail lines to be conducted by the Navy Department and put at the 
command of the Navy Department for that purpose a number of ships. 
that are now in the Navy. This is simply an enlargement of that 
auxiliary navy which is to be used temporarily in times of peace for 
commercial gnoes 

I think it is of the highest 9 that there should be some 
legislation upon this subject at this time. All the measures with ref- 
erence to coaxing foreign vessels into American registry by taking away 
the restrictions of our registry laws may fail or be inadequate. 

Mr. O’GorMAN, Mr. President, with great reluctance but only owing 
to the stress of circumstances do I resort to a point of order regard 
the pro d amendment that it involyes an appropriation and can no 
e l as a part of this bill. It was not estimated for by the de- 

en 

Mr. NEWLANDS. I do not understand 

The Vice PRESIDENT. The Chair overrules the point of order. 
amendment is germane and it is in order. 

Mr. GALLINGER. This is not an gy adage bill. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. May I ask the ator from Nevada a question? 
4 „ I will yield to the Senator from Connecticut in a 

If the amendment is adopted now this bill will be considered in the 
House in connection with the Weeks bill, which is before the Naval 
Affairs Committee of that body and which comes up for consideration 
next Tuesday. It seems to me that here Is an opportunity to meet an 
emergency such as we met during Mr. McKinley's administration, when 
we unreservedly put into his hands $50,000,000 to meet the exigencies 
of the situation growing out of the impending war with Cuba. This 
is a situation much more serious than that in that it possibly means 
the prostration of over-sea carriage. Congress is about to adjourn, 
and unless the restrictions upon transportation imposed by belliger- 
ency are removed we may have a most serious condition in the business 
and commerce of this country. It seems to me that a large fund 
should be put in the control of the administration with as large a dis- 
cretion as possible to meet this great emergency. 

Mr. GALLINGER, Can the Senator tell us approximately when Con- 
gress is to adjourn? 

Mr. BRANDEGEE, That is beyond my imagination. 

The Senator has used a. phrase in explanation of his amendment 
which I should like to have him explain. If I understood him cor- 
rectly, he said that these boats are for temporary use. What does the 
Senator mean by that? 

Mr. NEWLANDs. I mean so far as they are to be used for commer- 
cial purposes. 

ur, 33 — — Loopy Aabar st 

r. NEWLANDS. e use a temporary one, for we hope this war 
will be a temporary war; that it wih not last over a long nh pe and 
that it will not prostrate our foreign commerce. And as Congress is 
. 8 to meet ee eee: — 8 sense it is tempo- 

; but in the larger sense s appropriation is not temporary. 

Mr. BRANDEGEER. Then what? ty sical 


A PERMANENT AUXILIARY NAYY. 


Mr. NEwLANDs. It creates a permanent auxiliary navy. 
ships to the Navy that the Navy needs. It me colliers, transports, 
scouts, dispatch boats, and other vessels without which our fighting 
ships will be derelict in the ocean and absolutely helpless in case of 
war. We have no merchant marine upon which we can call for trans- 
ports and colliers and scouts. We have fighting ships without the 
supporting ships. We are practically an army without a commissary. 

hese ships are absolutely necessary, as was demonstrated in the trip 
of our naval squadron around the world, when we were subjected to the 
humiliation of calling upon foreign nations to supply us with the ships 
that were necessary to supply and support that great squadron. We 
were unable to furnish them ourselves. Here is an opportunity to 
make our Navy a well-proportioned, well-equipped Navy, composed not 
simply of fighting ships, as at present is substantially the case, but also 
of the supporting ships, such as transports, colliers, dispatch boats, and 
scouts, necessary to petal the fighting ships, and at the same time to 
provide 30 vessels of about 10, tons capacity, which can supply the 
place of these ships that art now driven out of commerce by the extra- 
ordinary war in which the principal carrier and maritime nations of the 
world are involved. 

Mr. President, of course it is always possible to buy 30 vessels for a 
million dollars Siege if you have the money. A year ago I introduced 
a resolution, which was referred to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 
calling for information as to the proportion and balance of the Navy and 
as to its efficiency in that respect. I have heard nothing more from it, 
and I did not expect to, but if the Navy is unbalanced and dispropor- 
tioned and is too heavy in the battleship line and there are not sufi- 
cient accessories, that is the business of the Navy Department and the 
Committee on Naval Affairs. It is a legitimate consideration for the 
naval appropriation bill. I have always favored a most liberal appro- 
priation for that. I think our Navy needs quite as much a rearran 
ment and reapportionment, in view of making it effective as a whole, 
as it does in new units. agree with the Senator from Nevada about 
that, though I am not expert in that line of business. and that is the 
reason why I called for information from the department, but did not 


it. 
i President, I am one of those who think it is wise not to lose 
one’s head or be stampeded by shrill sounds of voices against emer- 
gencles. There may be an-emergency in the transportation business b 
sea by which we market our È ucts abroad and there may not, 
There may have been one for four or five days now and it may be 
entirely relieved within a week.. 

Before I would lightly take out $30,000,000 from the Treasury of the 
United States and cast it into this project I would be inclined to wait a 
week, and I do not think Congress is going to leave before that time, 
and see if the control of the sea is obtained by a power which can pro- 
tect its ocean-borne commerce so that no smacgency Gevelons at all. 

I do not advocate this amendment at this time. y own judgment is 
that it was quite a suficient experiment when we passed the Weeks 
bill, if that was the bill which provided for the Government to go into 


The 


It supplies 
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commercial business in connection with the mail and use its naval 


vessels for those ck 

Mr. Presiden the Government of the United States is going into 
the . —— business with fo nations, all the talk about a 
merchant marine as we have heretofore known it and meant it is the 


15 August 11, 191}. 

e Senate resuming the ä of H. R. 18202— 

3 NeEWLANDS. Mr. President, I offer the amendment which I send 
The View 33 The amendment proposed by the Senator from 


Nexada will be 
The Secre 8 It is proposed to insert as a new section the following: 


“Sec. 6. The Secretary of the Navy is gene authorized to purchase 
or to provide for the construction, either in the private shipyards of 
the Dnited States or in the navy yards, or both, of 30 vessels suitable 
for use by the Navy either as e vessels, such as transports, fuel 
. dispatch boats, ammunition —.— hospital ships, supply ships, 

scouts, or for use on such commercial or mail lines as the Secre- 
tary of the — — may now or hereafter be authorized by law to estab- 
lish, not to cost in n 830,000,000; and the sum 
of $30 ,000,000, or so much thereof as al be necessary, is hereby ap- 
propriated, out of any money in the Areau Dot. owa otherwise appro- 
priated, to carry into aet provisions me 

* * * * 


Mr. NEWLANDS; Mr. president, Yan I am — ena many Senators who 
are to support this p propor an . are disin- 
Sp ea 
have to write this measure into the sta te books, * ie 

The Senate will recall that it has ——. passed a bill, 3 


8 1 ein eg 
I have no idea it will be il be adopted upom tho fin ot this 
=a — — — not want to get pe Epapara giia sar I did not 
want any 
rai May I Tak no Senator from Nevada a 2 The 
re Ft — d —. 3 I understand, appropriates 
sg ang r supporting ships: to the fighting ships in our 
Na 
y, Sroxn. In one year or a series of yea: 
Mr. eee The money will be available immediately to be used 
in the discretion of the Government. 


SENATOR STONE SUPPORTS THE MEASURE. 


CC 
J w avy, no 
merit in the I ħave not the Se, faith that the | ports but with — 7 We kara. sprei of the — Viis = 


of the Navy that there n nome a 20 ships belonging to the Navy that 
can be thus utilized. ly supplemen to the legislation 
which the Senate has 3 —.— and which is now under considera- 
tion by the Naval: Committee of the other House. It simply recognizes 
the fact that our Sighting: ships will not have in case of war the support 
of supply * and that our ting ships would be useless in the ocean 
in ease of war without the aid of supply ships. It proposes, therefore, 
as a matter of national defense, to start upon the program of adding 
to our Navy those auxiliary ships that are absolutely essential for the 

support of the fighting ships in case of war, meanw utilizing them 
å S o 

* * 


aie e yess and nays were ordered, ee the 3 eee ta call 


upon will accomplish an; 5 relief to 2 — congested commercial 
condition which Me is sald How great — congestion is, or 
— FFFFFF CCC future, is necessarily more 
or less a su njecture. 

But I — Jap much, Mr. President, whether ye ewe number 
of ships will offered to American citizens, and more doubt 
whether Pirna citizens would be willing to invest their capital in 
foreign ships, especially ships now o by citizens or ject. of | 
belligerent countri under the provisions of the bill. Of course, I 
that enough be offered and enou urchased 
eyo se our; F it will not 

the 3 f the 


Ee 


ho 
occur, 
s e + * e 0 


The roll call having been concluded, the result was announced 
yeas 20, nays 30, as follows: 


invest its mone ey in the purchase of commercial ships. Far' more is it 
— that the Government would obtain 30 ships under this appro- 
priation than that half that number will be bought 


zens and put into over-seas traffic under the ons of this measure. YEAS—20. 

Mr. President, suppose the Government purchase these sh Ashurst Clarke, Ark. Jones Overman 
will it have made a mistake? Has the lic suffered or benefited by | Borah Colt Lane Pittman 
the purchase? If the Government does a SS time | Brady Culberson. Lewis Poindexter 
during the continuance of the stupendous e now being waged | Bristow Cummins Martine, N. J. Thompson 
throughout Europe purchase 30 ps for naval use, to | Clapp Gronna Newlands Tillman 
be made a part of naval force of this coun 15 co be NAYS—30, 
the United States to any foreign port in the word . ].. = Lee, Md. Salsbury Swanson 

There w ly less objection to the utilization of com- | Chamberlain Nelson Sheppard Thornten 
mercial ships owned by the Government as an auxiliary to the armored | Gallinger O'Gorman Shively 
Navy of the Government than to employ warships: themselves in com- Hughes P: Simmons West 
mercial uses; and afterwards, when the wars ra in Europe are f James Per! Smith, Ga. White 
at an end, the Government would still owm these ships. Is it a bad Johnson: Pomerene Smoot 
wine for the Government to be in the ownership and possession of 

auxiliary navy of that kind? FFC NOT VOTIN 6. 
any Rind gE FFF G—4 
and tat but such as confront us r the Lae ay — a ce rocin Barivicn brent 5 — — — 
timatel concerning the welfare and very Bur 
its ** . — 1 Owen paces 

ö Se io AA eae Ae Sa CRA oes bee es Camden Penrose therland 
and it seems. to me that there was never a time im our history when | Catron on Reed Townsend, 
we had ter need of it than now. I will not say “never a time La Follette Robinson Walsh 
in our history,” for there have been o There: was im the | Clark, Wyo. Tenn. Root oe 
War with a time when we of character so | Cra Lippitt —.— 
badly that a ap rege was made to hire them for our use. | Dillingham 0 — illiams 
Occasions: of th at kind may arise at any time, and the occasion may | du Pont pe mae a Works, 
be far more pregnant Of peril. toy um than the one: which: contramtes || Wall Martin, Va. h, 
us during the War with 8 ain. Fletcher Myers. Smith, Mich. 

Se OE AON See eee e ROE So Mr. NRWTANDS's amendment was rejected. 


| Mr. NORRIS. I desire to submit a request for unanimous 
consent. I gave notice the last time we had a morning hour, as 
provided by the rules, that I would offer an amendment to the 
rules. To-day during the morning hour we did not reach that 
part of the morning program prior to 2 o'clock, whem the un- 
finished business was in order. I ask unanimous consent: that 
the rule which I have proposed be printed and referred to the 
Committee on Rules. I understand the committee will meet in 
the morning, and that is the reason why I make the request 
now. (S. Res. 540.) ' 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objeetion? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 

! Mr DILLINGHAM. Mr. President, I think ih was a week 
ago to-day that the junior Senator from Missouri [Mr. Regn] 
in speaking on the pending question made a most elaborate, 
earefully prepared, and el nt address upon the subject of 
‘alien immigration. My purpose in what I have to say to-day 
i is to: confine: myself to that phase of the pending question. 

The President in his message, sent to Congress January 28. 
refusing his approval of House bill 6060, “An act to regulate the 
immigration of aliens to and the residence of aliens in the 
United States,” said: 


The literacy test and the tests and restrictions which sens it 
constitute an even more radical change in the policy of the on 

Hitherto we have 8 kept our doors o to all who were not 
unfitted by reason of disease or incapacity for self-support or such 


Mr. Nuwraxbs. Mr. President, I Neu a bill 3 — an 
auxiliary navy, embra the provisions of the amendment which I 
have already offered to. a. pening: WME I ask that the bill may be 
inserted in the RECORD, 

The Vicr PRESIDENT. Is there — 2 

Mr. O'Gormax, —.— is ag oe 


have it printed in the RECORD, any objection 2 
hears none, and it Is so ordered. 

The 1 * 6246) peo roviding for the purchase or eurea of || 
auxiliary ships for the Na 


as te follows: 

“A bill (S. 6246) ee for the purchase or construction of — 
ships for the ary — for their use on commercial or Navy 
lines authorized by law. 

Be it enacted, cte, That the Secretary of the Navy is hereby —— 
ized to purchase or to provide for the construction, either in the 
vate shipyards of the United States or in the navy yards, or both, o 30 
vessels suitable for use “disp the Navy either as vessels, such as 
transports, fuel 3 hospi 


ships, submarine and destroyer tenders, pply shi youre Seno 
Scontey on DOETE on: woch, cocamarcial oy Mave — as the 
tary of the Navy may now or hereafter be authorized by law to estab- 
lish: Provided, 8 Be eee ee ee 
ede K. That: the som of $30,000 is hereby appropriated, out of 
sum: ,000, 

any money in. the 9 not —— obligated, to carry into — 

the provisions of this 
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personal records and antecedents as were likely to make them a 
menace to our peace and order or to the wholesome and essential 
relationships of life. 

He then proceeds: 


In this bill it is proposed to turn away from tests of character and 
of quality and impose tests which exclude and restrict, for the new 


tests here embodied are not tests of quality or of character or of 
personal fitness, but tests of opportunity. hose who come seeking 
opportunity are not to be admitted unless they have already had one 
of the chief of the opportunities they seek, the opportunity of education. 
The cbject of such provisions is restriction, not selection. 

Then the President proceeds to say: 


` If the people of this country have made u 
number of immigrants H arbitrary tests an 

all the generations of Americans that have gone before them, it is 
their right to do so. I am their servant and have no license to stand 
in their way. But I do not believe that they have. I respectfully sub- 
mit that no one can quote their mandate to that effect. Has any 
political party ever avowed a policy of restriction in this fundamental 
matter, gone to the country on it, and been commissioned to control its 
legislation? Does this bill rest upon the conscious and universal assent 
and desire of the American people? I doubt it. It is because I doubt 
it that I make bold to dissent from it. I am willing to abide by the 
verdict, but not until it has been rendered. Let the platforms of parties 
speak out upon this policy and the people pronounce their wish. The 
matter is too fundamental to be settled otherwise. 

I have no pride of opinion in this question. I am not foolish enough 
to profess to know the wishes and ideals of America better than the 
body. of her chosen representatives know them. I only want instruc- 
Sson eee from those whose fortunes, with ours and all men’s, are 

volved. 


IS THE SYSTEM OF REPRESENTATIVE GOVERNMENT A FAILURE? 

Mr. President, it has seemed to me from such examination 
of this subject as I have been able to make that the President 
is very much mistaken in the facts upon which he assumes 
to base his action; that he is mistaken in his conception of the 
laws of the United States bearing on this question; and that 
he is not fully informed regarding the policy which has been 
adopted by Congress upon this subject. In his message he also 
assumes a position which, to my mind, is absolutely new in the 
history of the Nation. It is new in its arrogation of executive 
power. It is, in fact, a denial of all the principles of a repre- 
senative government in the United States to-day. 

Senators will remember that this same bill was introduced 
into this body in the Sixty-second Congress, that it was fully 
debated, received the fullest consideration, and passed the Sen- 
ate by a vote of 56 to 9. It was then adopted in the House by 
a vote of 178 to 52, and was sent to the President for his ap- 
proval. Instead of meeting the approval of President Taft 
the bill was returned to the House in which it originated, accom- 
panied by a message in which he based his action upon reasons 
which were urged in a letter written to him by the Secretary of 
Commerce and Labor, Mr. Nagel. a 

Upon the question whether the measure should become a law not- 
withstanding the objections of the President the Senate answered 
in the affirmative by more than the necessary two-thirds ma- 
jority, and in the House it only failed to receive the requisite 
two-thirds majority by perhaps four or five votes, showing that 
the sentiment of that Congress was overwhelmingly in favor of 
the principles embodied in this measure. 

The same bill, with hardly a change in its phraseology, was 
introduced into the present Congress, passed the House by a vote 
of 252 to 156, and, after three weeks’ debate in the Senate of the 
United States, passed this body by a vote of 50 yeas to 7 nays. 

This bill, having been thus indorsed by two separate Con- 
gresses each coming fresh from the people, has now met with 
the disapproval of President Wilson, and for the reasons given 
in his message, from which I have already quoted. 

It seems to me, Mr. President, a strange thing that the Presi- 
dent of the United States should thus utterly ignore the exist- 
ence of the representative principle in government and say, in 
substance, that the House of Representatives is incapable of 
dealing with this question as a policy, or that it is incapable of 
representing the opinion of the people of the United States, 
from whom its Members received their election. By his action 
he has said substantially that Senators now composing this 
body are incapable of interpreting the public sentiment, the 
thought, the judgment, the conviction of the people of their 
respective States, and in order to be conyinced that the people 
are really behind this measure he demands that action by some 
political party be taken in favor of the policy of restriction, 
and that the question shall in that way be brought directly to 
the attention of the people and their verdict solicited. Let me 
read what he says: 

It is because I doubt it— 


That is, that the people approve this measure— 


It is because I doubt it that I make bold to dissent from it. I am 
willing to abide by the verdict, but not until it has been rendered. 


He says that he has a method of determining this question, 
and one only which will satisfy him. He says: 


Let the platforms of parties speak out upon this policy and the people 
pronounce their wish, 


their minds to limit the 
so reverse the policy of 


He says further: 
The matter is too fundamental to be settled otherwise. 


Think of it, Mr. President! A matter of great national policy 
“too fundamental to be settled“ by a House of Representatives, 
freshly chosen from the people every two years, and by the 
Senate of the United States, selected by the respective States 
to represent them in the legislative department of the Govern- 
ment. 

POLITICAL PARTIES HAVE ALREADY SPOKEN, 


The President seems to feel entirely justified in interposing a 
veto of this act upon the broad ground that he can only be con- 
vinced of what the people want when one or the other of 
the great parties of this Nation shall have incorporated the 
principle of restriction into its platform, and have gone to the 
country upon that issue. It is a remarkable attitude to be as- 
sumed by a man who is an historian. In reply, I need only to 
call attention to the fact that as early as 1896—I shall have 
oecasion to refer to this matter later on in my remarks—the 
Democratic national convention adopted the following plank in 
its platform: 

We hold that the most efficient way of protecting American labor is 

to prevent the importation of foreign pauper labor to compete with it in 
the home market. 
The term “foreign pauper labor“ must, of course, refer to 
the labor that comes from those nations of Europe where the 
wages are infinitesimal in character, where the laboring masses 
are largely lacking in the proper means of support, and where 
the standard of living conditions which exist in the United 
States is unknown. 

It was, however, not only the Democratic Party which so 
long ago as that assumed this attitude, for the Republican Party. 
in its national convention of 1896 proposed this very measure, 
this very scheme for reducing the flow of immigration to this 


For the protection of the quality of our American citizenship and of 
the wages of our workingmen against the fatal competition of low- 
priced labor we demand that the immigration laws be throughly en- 
forced and so exten 3 


Mark the words— 


it was the expression of a public sentiment in favor of restric- 
tion which then existed and which has been growing from that 
day until the present time. 

DIFFERENCE IN CONDITIONS AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


Why, Mr. President, the President of the United States seems 
to have wholly overlooked the development of public sentiment 
upon this question. He seems also to have overlooked the 
growth of a national policy, as expressed in various pieces of 
legislation, in which it has been sought to improve the quality 
and to restrict the flow of immigration to this country. He 
also utterly fails to recognize the difference in the conditions, 
industrial and legislative, existing prior to the year 1882 and 
since that time. 

Up to 1882 we had received only about 9,000,000 immigrants, 
either before or after the Civil War. About 5,000,000 had come 
prior to that great conflict. During the busy years succeeding 
the Civil War, and down to 1882, we received that magnificent 
body of men, women, and children from northern and western 
Europe who, with those coming previously, have been so thor- 
oughly assimilated and have so greatly helped to build up 
American institutions that their advent is counted as a national 
asset. We glory in the citizenship which they have developed. 

The President, however, fails to understand, or perhaps fails 
to appreciate, the fact that since 1882 we have feceived not 
9,000.000, which represented the immigration of all preceding 
years, but substantially 19,000,000 aliens, 11,000,000 of whom are 
of the new type, as we express it; a type differing from that 
which preceded it, one coming from eastern and southern 
Europe—Russia, Austria, Hungary, the Balkan States, south- 
ern Italy, and some nations farther east than those I have men- 
tioned. 

The President, when he spoke about the freedom of past im- 
migration and of our generous spirit in receiving it, and in that 
part of his message where he refers to a denial of the gen- 
erous spirit which has prevailed in the past, had in mind, I 
think, the immigration which came from Ireland between 1846 
and 1854, during the period of the famine in that island, and 
that other body of immigrants which came from Germany at a 
later period, which in some part represented German revolu- 
tions and the dangers connected with citizenship in that country. 

In the report of the Immigration Commission, volume 2, page 
591, the commission, in discussing the steerage legislation, re- 
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ferred to this Irish immigration, and I beg leave to quote 
briefly from it: 


The potato famine in Ireland occurred in the year 1847, and in con- 
sequence there was a great increase in rg eerie from country, 
as well as from other parts of the United gdom. During the first 
six months of 1847 a total of 174,048 emigrants sailed from British 
pects to the United States and British colonies in North America. Of 

ese, 101,767 were destined to the United States and 72,281 to the 
British colonies, winger of course, to Canada, During the whole of 
the preceding year, 1846, the emigrants embarking at British ports 
for the United States and for British colonies in North America num- 
bered, according to Hon. A. Dudley Mann, 82,289 and 43,439, respec- 
tively; a total of 125,728. 


CONJUGAL RELATIONS, 

This immigration to which the commission refers was pecu- 
liar in character and attractive in quality in this, that it came 
in families; that it came to remain permanently, to seek citi- 
zenship, and to improve the condition of those who composed it; 
in other words, that body of immigrants came here with the 
purpose to make the United States its home. 

I find, in examining the records, that in nine years, from 
1846 to 1854, we received from Ireland from 105,000 up to 
221,000 annually, and that substantially 43 per cent of that entire 
number were females. The proportion of the unmarried was 
comparatively small, and the proportion of those who were mar- 
ried but failed to bring their wives with them was negligible. 

In this connection, Mr. President, I ask leave to insert a 
table which gives the arrivals during each year and the per- 
centage of females among them. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The table referred to is as follows: 

The volume of Irish immigration from 1856 to 185}, inclusive, and the 
percentages of females received, 


Mr. DILLINGHAM. Mr. President, as the question of the 
relative number of males and females is one which must be no- 
ticed as we examine the history of immigration, in order to deter- 
mine for ourselves the purpose with which the different classes 
of immigrants have come, I want also to make a compari- 
son of the relative number of females in the immigration 
from the several countries which have been our contributors 
during the period 1899 to 1909, inclusive. During that period 
we received of the old immigration, those coming from Great 
Britain, Germany, the Scandinavian States, Belgium, and 
France, 2,273,782; but of the new immigration, coming from 
southern and eastern Europe, we received 5,930,252—a number 
twice greater than those of the old immigration, and among 
whom the proportion of females was vastly less. Let me give 
that proportion. Of the old immigration the proportion of 
females was 41.5 per cent of the whole, while of the new immi- 
gration it was only 27 per cent of the whole. 

In connection with that I wish to introduce a table showing 
the relative number of males and females from each individual 
nation, constituting both the old immigration and the new, 
which I ask leave to insert in the RECORD. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The table referred to is as follows: 

The immigration during the 11 years 1899-1909, inclusive. 


Nationality. 


. 

73.0 > 

čs... 78.6 21.4 
TONER 56.7 43.3 
wewecense 69.2 30.8 
— 70.3 29.7 
78.4 21.6 
— 72.7 27.3 
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71.1 28.9 
95.4 4.6 
65.8 34.2 
74.0 26.0 
— 2 84.6 15.4 
evans 59.4 40.6 
61.3 38.7 
wtaceseoe 47.2 52.8 
——— ——ů— . 6¹.7 38. 3 


CONDITIONS WHICH INVITED OLD IMMIGRATION. 


Mr. DILLINGHAM. It scems to me also, Mr. President, 
that in considering this matter the Chief Executive overlooks 
the wonderful development which occurred in this country dur- 
ing the period of the Germanic invasion. In some remarks 
submitted in the Senate when this bill was under consideration 
I called attention to the fact that between 1866 and 1882 we 
opened up a new agricultural area substantially as great as 
the whole area of Great Britain, of Switzerland, and of Greece 
combined. To resort to statistics and to state the matter ac- 
curately, let me say that during the 40 years succeeding the 
close of the Civil War the number of the farms operated in 
this country increased from 2,500,000 to 6,000,000, 

During that same period there also came that great devel- 
opment in the railroad systems of the United States. We had 
passed a homestead law during the Civil War and opened our 
great Northwest to actual settlers and we had built the 
Pacific railroads. The result was that, with the confidence 
inspired by the restoration of the Union, capital was released 
and found investment in railroad construction and equipment 
to such an extent that during a period of 20 years succeeding 
the close of the Civil War no week day passed without wit- 
nessing the expenditure of a million dollars in such work. 

It was the lure of the land, the attraction which the enter- 
prises of America held out that invited this immigration from 
Germany, from Great Britain, and from the Scandinavian 
States, and they came with the full intention to become citi- 
zens of the United States, to take upon themselves the re- 
sponsibilities of government as well as the privileges to be 
found under our institutions. They brought their wives, they 
brought their children, and they found permanent residences 
in the great new West. It was easy for them to acquire the 
English language. They came from the same racial stock 
which then constituted the population of the United States; 
acquaintances were soon formed; friendships followed; they 
very soon fitted into the social and political life of the Na- 
tion, and to-day their names are represented in this body and 
in the other body of this Congress in such large numbers that 
everyone can see just what an addition to the wealth of the 
Nation they constitute. 


RELATIVE GROWTH OF OLD AND NEW IMMIGRATION, 


It seems to me also that in the position which he has assumed 
the President has failed to contrast the conditions existing prior 
to 1882 and the conditions since that time in respect of the class 
and the quality of those who have sought our shores. Had he 
examined the records and studied them carefully he would have 
found that in a period of 62 years, extending from 1820 to 1882, 
96 per cent of the entire body of immigrants admitted to the 
United States came from northern and western Europe, and that 
they constitute what the Immigration Commission has termed 
the “old immigration,” to distinguish it from that new type 
of immigration which has been coming in such large bodies 
since that time. 

Let me contrast that immigration coming from northern and 
western Europe during that period of 62 years, numbering 
9,578,000—an immigration which, as I have said, was made up 
so largely of families and which came with the purpose to 
make homes in this country, to better their condition, and to 
east their lot with us in every respect—let me contrast that, if 
you please, with the immigration which has followed in the last 
33 years, a period only half as long as the other, during which 
time we have received 19,526,163 immigrants. Of this vast 
number only 7,566,000, or 38 per cent, came from the nations 
of northern and western Europe, while 11,960,000, or 61.2 per 
cent of the whole, came from Russia, Austria-Hungary, the 
Balkan States, Italy, and some of the smaller nations or princi- 
palities of southern and eastern Europe. 


CONDITIONS WHICH INVITED THE NEW IMMIGRATION. 


Have the latter class come with the purpose of making the 
United States their residence? Have they come with the pur- 
pose to assume the responsibilities of government, as well as 
to enjoy its advantages? Have they brought their wives? Have 
they brought their children? Are they actuated by a desire to 
enter into our life and to find their development under American 
institutions? In other words, have they sought the soil, or are 
they the denizens of the cities, belonging to a floating popula- 
tion, unrecognized by the permanent population except as so 
many labor units? Some have; some have not. Let us see 
about it. : 

I have already spoken of the large number of the old immi- 
gration that sought the soil and opened up farms. What about 
the new? If you will examine the census of 1910 you will find 
that during a period of 30 years, extending from 1880 to 1909, 
inclusive, we received of the new immigration from Austria- 
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Hungary 2,850,222 immigrants; from Italy, 2,801,976; and 
from Russia, 2,134,100; making a total of 7,786,218. 

Where have they gone? What has been their occupation? 
The census enumerators tell us that in the year 1909 they 
found only nine-tenths of 1 per cent of these nationalities 
operating farms in the United States, either as owners or as 
tenants. Think of it! After 30 years’ inflow of these nation- 
alities less than 1 per cent of the men could be found operating 
farms in the United States. It indicates but one thing, that 
these millions have gone to the great centers of population; 
that they came here as common laborers, to take advantage of 
our superior conditions, to live low, hoard their savings, and 
eventually, in large numbers, to return to the countries from 
whence they came. They came here because of the phenomenal 
growth in the manufactures and in the mining industries of 
the United States. 

Prior to 1860 mannfactures had not flourished in the United 
States. The value of the output of our mills for that year was 
only about $2,000,000,000; but through the confidence inspired 
by the result of the Civil War and by a belief in the legislative 
policies adopted by the American Congress, manufactures were 
encouraged, and in 1870 our output was equal to that of France. 
At the end of another 10 years it was equal to that of Great 
Britain or of Germany. In another 10 years, in 1890, the 
products of our mills were equal to those of Great Britain and 
France combined, and in 1900 they amounted to more than 
the combined manufactured products of Great Britain, Ger- 
many, and France. Since that time, in the last 10 years, the 
increase in the manufactured products of the United States 
alone has been more than seven thousand millions of dollars, 
while between 1880 and 1909, a period of 29 years, the products 
of our mines and quarries advanced from $252,000,000° to 
$1,238,000,000 annually. 

It is unnecessary that I should go further into statistics. 
This growth in manufactures and mining has been phenom- 
enal—something that the world has never witnessed in any 
other nation, As early as 1870 it was known that labor was 
demanded in these industries, and this new immigration began 
to flow into the United States to supply the demand. It natu- 
rally went to the seats of the industries. Since that time every 
succeeding influx of immigrants has followed that of the same 
nationality which came before; and you may lay it down as a 
rule, I think, they will continue to do so. They come to 
a large extent in consequence of letters which they have re- 
ceived from their friends in this country. That has been ob- 
served among all nationalities, and it has continued from year 
to year, until you can demonstrate the fact that wherever the 
first from a country or from a portion of a country settled 
others from that same section have also settled in the succeed- 
ing years. 

To illustrate what I am saying and as a proof of the fact, 
let me say that 80 per cent of all the immigrants admitted in 
the year when a record was kept had in their possession when 
they landed railroad tickets from New York to the point of 
their destination, which had been sent to them from the United 
States, presumably by their friends, with whom they had been 
in correspondence. That explains why one generation follows 
another of the same nationality in seeking homes in this 
country. Substantially 94 per cent of all who were admitted 
during a.given year gave as a reason for coming that they 
were to join friends or relatives. That is an additional cir- 
cumstance indicating that the proposition I have made is 
correct. 


‘MOVEMENT OF THE NEW IMMIGRATION IN THE UNITED STATES, 


Where has this large immigration come from, and where has 
it gone? I have indicated in a general manner that it has gone 
to the cities, and that is true. I have in my hand a table show- 
ing the countries from which immigrants came for the fiscal 
year 1913, ending on June 30, from which I find that the whole 
immigration of that year amounted to 1,197,892. Of that vast 
number 899,308 were of the new immigration. Only 263,226 
represented the old immigration, and only 35,358 represented 
that coming from the Asiatic countries. Of this immigration 
only 13,469 out of 1,197,000 were professional men, and only 
160,108 out of that entire body were skilled laborers. All of the 
rest, 1,024,315, were either unskilled laborers or without occupa- 
tion. That represents, of course, women and children. 

Where did the immigration of 1913 go? I have chosen this 
particular year as indicative of others. I will speak of the 
immigration movement as a whole later on. Of the 1,197,000 
immigrants of 1913, 168,952 went to the New England States; 
574,633 went to the Middle Atlantic States, New York, Pennsyl- 
vania, and New Jersey; 265,355 went to the east North Central 
States, Michigan, Ohio, Indiana, IIIinois, and Wisconsin. So, 
it appears that 1,008,940 out of the entire number went to the 


States east of the Mississippi River, north of the Ohio, and 
north of Maryland. Almost the entire body, you may say more 
than 75 per cent of the whole, went to an area that constitutes 
only about 134 per cent of the area of continental United States. 
That is the area in which, in round numbers, 75 if not 80 per 
cent of all the wages earned in manufactures in the United 
States are paid. It represents the district in which from 75 to 
80 per cent of the manufactured products of the United States 
are produced; and it is to that area, east of the Mississippi and 
hoa of the Ohio, that the great bulk of this new immigration 

s gone. 

Mr. President, I have full tables upon this subject, which I 
ask leave to insert. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 

The matter referfed to is as follows: 
Countries from which soignante =— jor year of 1913, ending on 

une 30. 


NEW IMMIGRATION, 
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Mr. DILLINGHAM. Emigrants have departed from our 
shores for the countries comprising the ‘‘new immigration” to 
the number of 229,194 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1913; 
for the countries comprising the “old immigration” to the 
number of 74,572 (of this number, 46,981 went to Canada) and 
8,301 to Asiatic countries. 

Of these, only 13,469 were professional men, 160,108 were skilled 
laborers, and 1.024.315 were unskilled or without occupation. 

WHERE HAVE THESE IMMIGRANTS GONE TO? 


Sections. 


New England States: 
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WHERE HAVE THESR IMMIGRANTS GONE TO?—Continued. 


Sections, Arrived. Departed 


Mountain States: 
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Races admitted into the United States for year ending June 30, 1913. 
NEW IMMIGRATION. 
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ASIATIC. 
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Mr. LEA of Tennessee. Mr. President, will the Senator from 
Vermont yield to me to give notice of a motion? 
Mr. O’GORMAN. Mr. President 
Mr. DILLINGHAM . In just a moment. I want to finish one 
table of figures here. It will take me only a moment, if the 
Senator will wait. 
RELATIVE INCREASE OF NEW RACES WHO DWELL IN CITIES, 


The impress which this new immigration is making upon the 
character of the population of the United States is very clearly 
shown by the census of 1910, covering the census years between 
the years 1900 and 1910, from which it appears that there was 
an actual decrease in the number of foreign-born population of 


the United States which came from Germany of 11.1 per cent, 
a decrease in those born in Ireland of 16.3 per cent, and a de- 
crease of those born in Wales of 11.8 per cent. On the other 
hand, what was the increase coming from the nationalities of 
the new immigration? It was as follows: Those from Greece, 
1,089 per cent; those from Italy, 175.5 per cent; those from 
Russia and from Finland, 170.4 per cent; those from Austria, 
139.2 per cent; Hungary, 240.1 per cent; and of this vast number 
75 per cent went to the cities of the Nation. 

Now I yield. i 

Mr. GORMAN. Mr. President 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. I yield to the Senator from New York. 

Mr. LEA of Tennessee. Mr. President, will the Senator yield 
to me for a moment to give notice of a motion? 

Mr. O'GORMAN. Mr. President 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. I had yielded to the Senator from New 
York. I will be glad, of course, to 

Mr. O'GORMAN. Mr. President 

Mr. LEA of Tennessee. Will the Senator from New York 
yield to me for a moment to give a notice? 

Mr. O’GORMAN. The motion I have to make will take only a 
moment. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from New York. 

Mr. O’GORMAN. I move that we take a recess 

The VICE PRESIDENT. We might just as well know “where 
we are at” right now. The Chair has been in the habit of 
treating Senators on each side of the Chamber courteously. 
They have been in the habit of doing things which were not 
provided for by rules, but have grown out of custom. It has 
been done as much by one side as by the other. All this day 
Senators have been coming up and serving notice that they 
desired to be recognized, and the Chair has recognized them in 
regular order. The Chair promised to recognize the Senator 
from Tennessee, and the Chair does not recognize the Senator 
from New York for the purpose of making a motion, 

Mr. LEA of Tennessee. Does the Senator from Vermont now 
yield to me, then? 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. I have no objection to yielding to the 
Senator. I do not want to be taken off the floor; that is all. 

Mr. LEA of Tennessee. I send to the desk and ask to have 
read notice of a motion I intend to make. 

Mr. O’'GORMAN, Mr. President, what becomes of my motion? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair had not recognized the 
Senator from New York for the purpose of making a motion. 

Mr. O'GORMAN. With great deference, I appeal from the 
decision of the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. There is no appeal from recogni- 
tion by the Chair. There is no occasion to have any trouble 
about this proceeding; it is just, fair, and decent. The Secre- 
tary will read. 

The Secretary. The Senator from Tennessee [Mr. LEA] 
gives notice of his intention to offer a motion to amend the 
rules as follows: 
> 8 after the words “to lay on the table,“ in Rule XXII, the fol- 
Ow Any Senator arising in his place and asserting that in his opinion 
an attempt is being made on the floor of the Senate to obstruct, hinder, 
or delay the right of the Senate to proceed to a vote, the Chair shall. 
without permitting any debate thereon, put the question to the Senate, 
Is it the sense of the Senate that an attempt is being made to obstruct, 
hinder, or delay a vote?’ And if that question shall be decided in 
the affirmative, then it shall be in order, to the exclusion of the con- 
sideration of all other questions, for any Senator to move to fix a time 
for voting on the pending bill or resolution and all amendments thereto, 
and the said motion shall be decided without debate: Provided, hew- 
ever, That the time fixed in said motion for taking the vote on the 
pendin bill or resolution and all amendments thereto shall be at least 
two calendar days after the day on which said motion is made, during 
which period no one Senator shall occupy more than one hour of time, 

Mr. GALLINGER, It will go over under the rule. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It will go over under the rule. 

Mr. O’GORMAN. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Vermont 
yield to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. I do. ; 

Mr. O’GORMAN. Do I understand the ruling of the Chair 
to be that under the circumstances the Chair will not enter- 
tain a motion from a Senator? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair will entertain a motion 
now. 

Mr. O’GORMAN. I move that the Senate take a recess until 
12 o’clock to-morrow. 

Mr. KERN. I move that the Senate do now adjourn. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Indiana moves 
that the Senate adjourn. [Putting the question.] The ayes 
seem to have it. 

Mr. LODGE. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered and taken. 
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Mr. THOMPSON. I am paired with the junior Senator from 
Idaho [Mr. Brapy]. I should like to know whether he has 
voted. : 

Ths VICE PRESIDENT. He has not. 

Mr. THOMPSON. I withhold my vote. 

The result was announced—yeas 49, nays 40, as follows: 


YEAS—49. 
Ashurst Kenyon Pittman Smith, S. C. 
ryan Kern Pomerene Stone 
Chamberlain La Follette Reed Swanson 
Chiltan Lane Robinson Thomas 
Crawford Lea, Tenn, Saulsbury Thornton 
Culberson Lee, Md. Shafroth Tillman 
Cummins Lewis Sheppard Vardaman 
Fletcher Martin, Va. Shields Walsh 
Gore Martine, N. J. Shlvely White 
Hollis Myers Simmons Williams 
Hughes Newlands Smith, Ariz. 
James Norris mith, Ga. 
Johnson Overman Smith, Md. 
NAYS—40. 
Bankhead Dillingham Lodge Root 
Brandegee du Pont McCumber Sherman 
Bristow Fall McLean Smith, Mich. 
Burleigh Gallinger Nelson moot 
Barton Goff O'Gorman Stephenson 
Camden Gronna Oliver Sterling 
Catron Hardwick Page Sutherland 
Clark, Wyo. Hitchcock Penrose Townsend 
Clarke, Ark. Jones Perkins Warren 
Colt Lippitt Poindexter Works 
NOT VOTING—%. 
Borah Clapp Ransdell Weeks 
Brady Owen Thompson 


So the motion was agreed to; and (at 6 o’clock and 10 minutes 
p. m.) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, Friday, February 
12, 1915, at 12 o’clock meridian, 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Tuurspay, February 11, 19165. 


The House met at 11 o’clock a. m. 

The Chaplain, Rey. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 

Increase, O Lord, our devotion in the things which make for 
righteousness in the soul that faith may abound, hope increase, 
and love bind us together more closely in our homes, our friend- 
ships, and as citizens of a great Republic, that we may march 
on under the white banner of peace toward that kingdom for 
which we pray that it may come in all fullness, and Thy will be 
done on earth as it is in heaven. Amen. 

The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and ap- 
proved, 

SUNDRY CIVIL APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House 
resolve itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union for the further consideration of the bill 
H. R. 21318, the sundry civil appropriation bill. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the further con- 
sideration of the bill H. R. 21318, the sundry civil appropriation 
bill, with Mr. Crisp in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is in the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union for tha further con- 
sideration of the bill H. R. 21818, the title of which the Clerk 
will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 21818) makin appropriations for sundry civil ex- 
penses of the Government for the year ending June 30, 1916, 
and for other purposes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Executive Mansion: For ordinary care, repair, and refurnishing of 
Executive Mansion, and for purchase, maintenance, and driving of 
horses and vehicles for official purposes, to be ex dea by contract or 
otherwise, as the President may determine, $35,000. 

Mr. GILLETT. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word, The chairman of the committee the other day made some 
comment about economies of the Committee on Appropriations 
which I at that time questioned. I have looked the matter up, 
and I find the facts rather confirm the statement of the gentle- 
man. I find that in the session 1914-15 the appropriations made 
by Congress amounted to $1,116,000,000, whereas the estimates 
which were sent in amounted to $1,152,000,000; so in that year 
the estimates exceeded the appropriations by $36,500,000. In the 
year preceding the appropriations were $1,098,000,000, while the 
estimates were $1,150,000,000; so in that year the estimates 


exceeded the appropriations by $51,500,000. In the year preced - 
ing that the appropriations were 81, 019,000,000, while the estimates 
were $1,040,000,000; so the estimates then exceeded the appro- 
priations by $21,000,000. In the year preceding that, 1911- 
the appropriations were $1,026,600,000, while the estimates were 
$1,026,200,000; so that there was a difference of $400,000, and 
for the first time the appropriations exceeded the estimates, 
In the year preceding that, 1910-11, the appropriations wera 
$1,027,900,000 and the estimates were $1,028,100,000; an excess 
of estimates over appropriations of $200,000. This indicates 
that year by year for the last five years the estimates have 
been increasing over the appropriations, until for the last year 
the estimates were $36,000,000 more than the appropriations. 
This confirms the statement that the legislative is more eco- 
nomical than the executive department, and yet, if you think of 
it for a moment, it does not really reflect much credit on either 
Congress or the Executive. It does not show that there is much 
real economy in either branch of the Government, and under 
our present system of passing appropriation bills and the pres- 
ent system of making estimates that must be so, because the 
executive departments need some reform just as much as Con- 
gress does. 

According to the present system each department sends in its 
estimates, not to the head of the Government, the responsible 
head—the President—but each department sends in its estimates 
simply to the Secretary of the Treasury and the Secretary of 
the Treasury transmits them to Congress, and they do not go to 
the President at all, I presume, unless under the circumstances 
prescribed by the Smith amendment, where the estimates of 
expenses exceed the estimated revenues; then the President is 
called upon to make some recommendation to Congress to re- 
lieve the discrepancy. Otherwise, unless the President wishes 
to go into this enormous detail of figures—and I suspect that 
no Presidents have ever done so—there is no head who looks 
into the estimates of expenditures and tries to reduce them or 
to see whether they are proportionate to the condition of the 
Treasury. . 

Mr. FESS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GILLETT. Certainly. 

Mr. FESS. Upon what theory are we proceeding that would 
Suggest that the President should see what the appropriations 
should be, whether they should be higher or lower? i 

Mr. GILLETT. Well, I do not say he should. Very likely, 
he has too much else to do there to study these figures. But I 
think it would be wise that there should be somebody who has 
the responsibility and who should compare the estimates and 
appropriations and before they come here suggest what is de- 
sirable and what is not, but under the law now each head of a 
department simply recommends what he wants, because each 
head of a department has a motive in getting just as large an 
appropriation for his department as he can 

Mr. FESS. Why would it not be better for us to have the 
budget system? 

Mr. GILLETT. I agree entirely that it would. What I am 
suggesting now is along that line, that there is need of a 
budget system and that there is some need of the executive as 
well as the legislative branch contributing its efforts toward a 
budget system. I am simply illustrating now that at neither 
end of the Avenue is there any arrangement which conduces to 
economy, because, as I say, each head of a department wants to 
get all he can and each committee has something of the same 
disposition. I do not say it in the line of criticism of the de- 
partments, because I think it is not only natural but human. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. GILLETT. Mr. Chairman, I would ask for five minutes 
more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts. [After a pause.] The Chair 
hears none. 

Mr. GILLETT, It is not only natural but it is commendable 
that the head of a department should have that disposition, 
because I suppose every head of a big department and every 
head of a bureau under him sees before him possibilities of 
doing good in his department for the country at large. If he 
does not see such possibilties, if he is not a man of enthusiasm 
who, when he gets into a department, constantly sees the out- 
look broadening and reaches out for methods by which he can 
make improvements, I do not think he is a proper man for his 
department. Such enthusiasm and ambition and desire to 
broaden the activities of his department is a necessary qualifica- 
tion of a good Cabinet officer. 

But while he sees these opportunities there must somewhere 
be another agency which shall compare the expense with the 
resulting benefits and also with the condition of the Treasury. 
So that it seems to me it is wise and proper and to be expected 
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that the different heads of departments and heads of bureaus 
will always be reaching out for money and reaching out to 
enlarge their functions; and then it is the duty of the other 
department—it is our duty—to look over the whole field and 
Say where they shall be checked and where it is extravagant 
and where it is not. So that simply points to the result which 
I meant to bring out, that as at present constituted there is 
nowhere, there is not in the executive department, anything 
which tends to check expenses, but, on the contrary, the whole 
tendency is to increase expenses. And I say it without any re- 
flection upon the individuals; but it is simply a part of our 
system. And in the House and in the Senate a similar system 
prevails, so that we as individuals are always wanting to in- 
crease expenditures, and everybody is looking for an appro- 
priation, because all our districts are pressing upon us. So 


everywhere in the executive department, which makes the esti-. 


mates, and in the legislative, which passes upon them, there is 
a constant impulse toward expenditure and no impulse toward 
economy except what the committee may have for the good of 
the public service. 

Mr. GOULDEN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Massachusetts 
yield to the gentleman from New York? 

Mr. GILLETT. I do. 

Mr. GOULDEN. It seems from the statement just made that 
no one short of the Congress has the power to examine into 
and determine the necessity of the various estimates made by 
the different departments. 

Mr. GILLETT. Oh, yes; the President has the power, but it 
is not in practice part of his duty. 

Mr. GOULDEN. Let me ask this question: Would the va- 
rious committees on expenditures in the different departments 
created by Congress have any power to inyestigate as to the 
estimates made by the various departments over which they 
are supposed to exercise at least some authority? 

Mr. GILLETT. You mean the committees on expenditures 
in the departments? d 

Mr. GOULDEN. Yes. 

Mr. GILLETT. I suppose they have that power. 

Mr. GOULDEN. Then those committees could be quite use- 
ful, it seems to me, tọ investigate and examine into these 
things, and. 

Mr. GILLETT. I will agree to that 

Mr. GOULDEN. And would almost take the place of the 
budget system. At least they would act as a check, and tend 
to keep the expenses down to the actual needs of the Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. GILLETT. They could do that, but they do not. 

Mr. GOULDEN. I wanted to know if they have the author- 
ity, in the judgment of the gentleman from Massachusetts. 

Mr. GILLETT. Yes. 

Mr. MARTIN.. Mr. Chairman, for one I am obliged to the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. GILLETT] for collecting 
these figures, and it will be observed that they confirm the 
suggestion I made a few days ago, that the estimates from the 
yarious departments for a number of years have been consider- 
ably in excess of the actual appropriations made by Congress. 

I think the question which is under consideration as to how 
to bing about real economy in the administration of the Gov- 
ernment and the apportioning of appropriations is a very vital 
one, and I think the Smith amendment is in the right direc- 
tion. If the Executive and the executive departments in the 
first instance were expected to and actually did make some 
serious comparison between the anticipated revenues and the 
anticipated expenditures and should send their estimates to 
Congress, the one having reference to the other, that would be 
beneficial, so far as a contribution can be made to this subject 
of economy from the Executive and the executive departments. 

On the other hand, as I believe I stated a day or two ago, 
the real responsibility in these matters is in the last analysis 
upon the Congress, where the Constitution has placed it. I 
think it is placed wisely upon the Congress, and that the Con- 
stitution has been the result of the experience of governments 
for many centuries, that the representative branch of the Gov- 
ernment and that of the short-term representatives, comparing 
with our House of Representatives, should be the body that 
initiates revenue and appropriation measures. 

Now, as a practical way of holding down appropriations in 
the legislative body, in Congress, I believe that a suggestion 
made a few days ago has a good deal of practical merit. If 
there could be a general advisory committee on expenditures, 
consisting. perhaps, of the chairmen of the appropriating com- 
mittees of this House and the chairmen of the appropriating 
committees of the Senate, it would be beneficial, because despite 
whaterer we may do here, unless it receives some cooperation 


at the other end of the Capitol, we find ourselves constantly in 
controversies over these matters, and the House ideas are in- 
creased uniformly at the other end of the Capitol. If there 
could be an advisory committee of that kind, which could take 
up the estimates of expenditures and the estimates of the rev- 
enues for the coming fiscal year during each Congress and 
then render a report, upon which they would make what in their 
judgment would be a proper apportionment of the expenditures 
for the coming fiscal year, which would be advisory to Con- 
gress, it would at least give us something to work to, and while 
in the end Congress would itself determine these questions, we 
would have before us constantly the result of a very capable 
committee advising both Houses of Congress as to how the 
apportionment of the appropriations for any fiscal year should 
be made with reference to revenues. 

Mr. BATHRICK. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from South Dakota 
yield to the gentleman from Ohio? 

Mr. MARTIN. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. BA’YHRICK. I am very much interested in the gentle- 
man’s outline of the means of curtailing unnecessary appro- 
priations, and I think his judgment is very sound in the mat- 
ter. But I would like to get into the Recorp here, very briefly, 
if the gentleman will permit, the fact that last year I intro- 
duced a bill in the House designed to have a new committee au- 
thorized, known as the “buying and selling committee,” the 
purpose being to coordinate our buying facilities, which J think 
would operate also to a very great degree toward reducing the 
expenditure of money, which is a coordinate branch of appro- 
Priations. 

Mr. MARTIN. That, I think, is a very good suggestion in the 
interest of economical expenditures, but of course it does not 
meet the general problem which we are constantly facing, 
namely, in every session of Congress to keep a proper relation 
between the expenditures and receipts for the fiscal year for 
which we are providing on a basis that will make the Public 
Treasury always sound, and not bankrupt, when we come to the 
actual expenditures of the moneys of the people. And the mis- 
chief of our present system, in my judgment, is that there is 
nowhere a body, either in this House or in the other House, 
or what would be more efficient, to my mind, a combined com- 
mittee of both, that takes into serious consideration the ques- 
tion of expenditures and receipts. 

I do not think the problem would be solved by giving any 
particular committee of this House further powers than it now 
has. I think it must be in the nature of things a union of 
both Houses in the sober effort to compare and adjust probable 
revenues with probable expenditures and the meeting of the 
problem; and I think the advice of that sort of a committee, 
while it would not be final, would be observed at both ends of 
the Capitol with a great deal of seriousness. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from South 
Dakota has expired. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Mr. Chairman, if I may 
have the attention of the chairman of the committee for a mo- 
ment, I would like to talk a few minutes in regard to the survey 
of the Alaskan coast at this time. I will be frank with the 
gentleman; I expect to leave the city by the middle of the after- 
8 to go to Boston for the purpose of speaking to-morrow 
Mr. FITZGERALD. I understand that the gentleman will 
not be present when the item is reached. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Probably not. It is on 
page 133, and I will ask permission to speak on it at this time. 

Mr. FOSTER. The gentleman is going to talk on the subject? 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. I am going to try to. 

Mr. DIES. How much time does the gentleman want? 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. I think I can get through 
in 10 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Washington asks 
unanimous consent that he may proceed for 10 minutes to ad- 
dress the committee on an item under the Coast and Geodetic 
Survey. Is there ebjection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Mr. Chairman, I thank 
the gentlemen of the committee for the courtesy. The item I 
refer to is on page 133: 


For surveys and 8 resurveys of coasts on the Pacific Ocean 
under the jurisdiction of the Unit States, including $50,000 to be 
immediately available, $200,000. 


NECESSITY FOR SURVEY OF PACIFIC COAST WATERS. 

The President, in his message at the beginning of this Con- 
gress called attention to the neglect in making suitable appro- 
priations for the survey and the proper lighting of Pacific coast 
waters, and particularly along the coast of Alaska. In so doing 
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the President deserves the thanks of the people of the United 
States and all humanity, He especially deserves, and has re- 
ceived, the thanks and praise of the people of the Pacific coast 
for thus bringing to the attention of Congress this important 
matter. 

The whole Nation owes a debt of gratitude to Secretary Red- 
field for the forcible and persistent way in which he has brought 
this matter to the attention of Congress and to the attention of 
the country. Our neglect to take steps to increase the safety 
of navigation in the waters of the Alaskan coast can only be 
characterized as shameful and discreditable, for, notwithstand- 
ing all the efforts of the Secretary of Commerce and of the 
Members of the Washington delegation, Congress at the last ses- 
sion refused to make any appropriation for this purpose what- 
ever. r 

The waters of Alaska are among the most dangerous of all 
the seas, and, to the everlasting discredit of this great Nation, 
which annually pours out its countless millions, these waters 
are the poorest lighted and the most inadequately surveyed of 
all the navigable waters of the world. This is the universal 
testimony of all seafaring men who are familiar with the 
Alaskan coast. This neglect of this great Nation of these 
waters is most graphically written in many tragedies. Since 
Russia sold us that Territory more than 280 ships have gone 
down in Alaskan waters, over 400 lives have been lost, and more 
than $12,700,000 worth of property destroyed. Most of these 
frightful disasters have been within recent years. I have herea 
lis: of these tragedies of the sea, giving the date of the wreck, 
the place, and the loss in lives and property. This list, long 
as it is, gives only those vessels that were totally wrecked, 
and even that is not complete. I have no list of the many acci- 
dents where vessels were badly damaged but not completely 
destroyed. I shall insert in the Recorp this list of vessels, that 
Congress and the whole country may look upon it and behold 
the result of our negligence. I will insert it in the RECORD, 
where it will ever “cry out, trumpet-tongued, against the deep 
damnation ” of the indifference and the ignorance and the crim- 
inal neglect of this great and rich Nation. It is, indeed, a 
gruesome list. The one I hold is most appropriately printed 
upon black paper. It is a long list of disaster, destruction, and 
death. I hope it may burn its way into the memory of every 
Member of this House so deeply that all the speeches and selfish 
and ignorant cries about economy that may hereafter be made 
against these appropriations will not dim it. 

CONGRESS NOW ALONE TO BLAME, 

No adequate steps have been taken to lessen the menace to 
life and property in these most dangerous seas. Each year the 
death toll increases as our trade with Alaska increases. For 
this present criminal neglect Congress alone 18 responsible. Sec- 
retary Redfield has done his part courageously and well. He 
has pointed out definitely and with a detail of humiliating and 
discreditable facts that none disputes where the trouble lies and 
what should be done. He has asked for money that the Alaskan 
coast may be properly surveyed and lighted, in order that life 
and property may be reasonably well protected. He points out 
definitely how this money should be used. He does not ask for 
a vast sum of millions, but asks only for a comparatively in- 
significant amount when compared with our aggregate expenses 
or when compared with the appropriations we make for many 
other purposes that are neither cases of emergency nor of great 
necessity. 

The President, the Secretary of Commerce, and the Repre- 
sentatives from the Pacific coast, both in the House and Senate, 
have now so clearly brought the facts before Congress that 
ignorance can no longer be pleaded in extenuation if we longer 
neglect to make the proper appropriation for the protection of 
the Alaskan coast. If we longer refuse to make these necessary 
appropriations, then Congress is willfully responsible for the 
tragedies that will occur through our refusal. 

EQUIPMENT. 

You may ask, Is the Government doing anything in the way 
of surveying and charting the Alaskan waters? Very little, 
but it is no fault of the department. Congress has refused to 
give them suitable equipment, or even to make sufficient appro- 
priations to adequately carry on the work with such equipment 
as they now have. 

What of the outfit that this richest. of all the nations fur- 
nishes the Coast and Geodetic Survey to work in the stormiest 
and roughest of all the waters of the world along more than 
25,000 miles of Alaskan coast? It is with a feeling of shame for 
Congress and the country that I relate some of the humiliating 


cts. 

I wish I had the power to draw you an adequate word picture 
of the antiquated, dilapidated, rotten, and rusted rendezvous of 
cockroaches and rats that are called Coast and Geodetic Survey 
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vereis that we have compelled the department to use for this 
wor 

There are three of these vessels, and I am pleased to report 
that one of them is so old and unseaworthy that it could not 
be taken to the Pacific coast and so remains, much to our profit, 
on the Atlantic. There are two of these aged sea coffins that even 
“the ancient mariner” would have considered antique, on the 
Pacific coast. Both of these vessels were built over 40 years 
ago. Their age only commands reverence and respect. One is 
called the AMfcArthur. I will attempt to describe it, for the 
other is like unto it in decrepitude, decay, and approaching 
e The description of the one is a description of the 
other. 

The McArthur has been in use by the Government over 39 
years. It cost $55,000. It has cost the Government to keep 
this hoary old craft in repair for the last 10 years $31,234. 
This expenditure did not make it efficient. It simply kept it 
from sinking. It can be used only in quiet waters and is dan- 
gerous in a heavy sea. For this reason it can be used only a 
small portion of the time in even attempting to work. ‘This is 
also true of the other vessel. Neither of these vessels has 
wireless equipment or a cold-storage plant or a condensing outfit 
for fresh water or bath or adequate quarters for either officers 
or crew. The officers live, eat, and sleep and do their work all 
in one room. After the evening meal is served hammocks are 
swung above the dining table; in these the officers sleep. Two 
petty officers sleep in one room 8} by 4 feet; three men 
sleep in another room 54 by 11 feet; three sleep in another 
room 12 by 5 feet; three in another room 54 by 7. Eighteen 
men are provided with three washbasins. If this was a com- 
mercial vessel, the Government inspectors would not permit it to 
go to sea, and the quarantine officers of any port would put its 
commander in prison and order a cremation of this floating 
pesthouse to protect the public health. 

If this symbol of our country’s greatness is anywhere matched 
upon all the “salted seas,” it is by its ancient companion in 
decrepitude and inefficiency the Gedney. The Gedney is of the 
Same age as the McArthur and in practically the same condi- 
tion. It cost $63,400, and the repairs for the last 10 years 
made upon it have cost $21,600. Her equipment is similar to 
that of the McArthur and the arrangements for the officers and 
men practically the same. Of course with all the large ex- 
penditures for repairs these ships have never been fit to prop- 
erly or economically do the work for which they are assigned. 

MENACE TO NAVIGATION, 

The waters of Alaska are deep, but during many months of 
the year they have but little daylight, and much of the time are 
beset by storms and fog. All these deep waters are filled with 
sharp, pinnacle rocks, many of them coming near the surface. 
These rocks are the greatest and most deadly of all menaces to 
navigation. But few of these many rocks along the Alaskan 
coast have been located. They can not be found with an ordi- 
nary lead line. Often the lead line will show a few feet from 
one of these dangerous points, coming almost to the surface, 
50 or even 150 feet of water. Our charts report many fathoms 
of water at the very spot where many sbips have struck one 
of these pinnacle points and gone to the bottom. A typical case 
is that of the California, in the very center of the channel, 
where the Government chart shows 60 feet of water. The Cali- 
fornia struck one of these rocks, her whole bottom was torn 
out, and she sank in three minutes. The vessel, the cargo, 
and 81 lives were lost. The Pennsylvania, the Armeria, a Goy- 
ernment vessel, and many others have met the same dreadful 
fate in the same way. There is as yet known to men but two 
ways to locate these rocks—one by striking them with a vessel 
and the other with a wire drag. The first method has been 
generally followed in Alaska, and for the following of this 
method Congress is largely responsible. This method has cost 
millions of dollars and many lives. The second plan would cost 
but a few thousand dollars, but Congress, in its wonderful 
wisdom, still insists on the first method. It refused last year 
to appropriate anything for a wire drag. 

In Tongass Narrows alone to-day are found the Potter Rock, 
the Ohio Rock, the Idaho Rock, and the California Rock. Each 
of these rocks bears the name of the doomed ship that struck 
them and went to the bottom. Each of these rocks is a grave- 
stone telling of disaster and death. Each of them is a costly 
monument proclaiming the ignorance, the indifference, and the 
neglect of Congress. 

Last year, out of money that was badly needed for other pur- 
poses, a small amount was used for working a wire drag in 
one of the main channels of navigation between Alaska and 
Seattle, a channel through which approximately 2,000 passages 
were made last year. The vessels passing through this strip 
of water carried last season over 43,000 passengers. A portion 
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of this main channel of navigation, 40 miles long and from 
three-fourths of a mile to 5 miles wide, was surveyed by a 
wire drag. The result was appalling. In that comparatively 
small space of one of the most traveled highways of navigation 
14 dangerous pinnacle rocks were found. The presence of 
none of these was known before. These rocks rise abruptly 
from a depth of from 40 to 600 feet. In six cases these rocks 
were less than 8 feet from the surface, and in no case more 
than 30 feet. 

With these facts before us, of the immense number of rocks 
found in so limited an area, and when we remember the vast 
coast line of Alaska of more than 25,000 miles, it is no wonder 
that so many vessels have been wrecked in these watefs, but 
the wonder is that so few have gone to the bottom. 

With these facts now called to our attention specifically in 
the report of the Secretary of Commerce, with the President 
urging the necessity upon us of these appropriations in the 
name of commerce and humanity, if Congress should again re- 
fuse to give the necessary sums for this purpose we would be 
little short of being personally responsible for the awful trage- 
dies that would be certain to occur hereafter as the result of 
our neglect. Last year, be it said to our everlasting shame, 
we refused to appropriate $40,000 to be used in operating a 
wire drag in these most dangerous of all waters to locate these 
pinnacle rocks, the greatest of all menaces to navigation. 

In the name of economy we refused to appropriate $40,000 
to protect $67,000,000 worth of commerce and the ships that 
carried it that traversed these waters. Last year we refused 
in the name of economy to appropriate $40,000 to protect from 
these hidden dangers the lives of more than 43,000 passengers. 
Last year in the holy name of economy we refused this small 
appropriation, but in the same bill we appropriated $400,000 to 
purchase additional land for the site of a public building in 
Richmond, Va. Forty-three thousand lives, $67,000,000 worth 
of commerce, and many ships could wait for protection, but 
even the virtuous cry of economy could not prevail against the 
terrible emergency for an immediate appropriation of $400,000 
5 buy additional land for a public building in this southern 

ty. 

In this same bill, while $40,000 was denied to protect life and 
property in the waters of Alaska, $50,000 was appropriated to 
erect a monument to the memory of some great man whose name 
I do not now recall and whose name not one-half of the Ameri- 
can people ever heard. This was another emergency against 
which holy economy could not prevail. What monstrous deeds 
are committed in the name of economy! Fifty thousand dollars 
to erect a monument to the memory of one that is dead, but 
nothing for the protection of the 43,000 living! 

I make no criticism of the appropriation for the erection of 
this monument to honor one of our heroic dead; I make no 
criticism of the appropriation at Richmond; but doing these 
things, and then refusing in the name of economy to give a 
penny to protect life and property in the waters of Alaska, and 
to do this in the name of economy, is what I am criticizing. 
It is such performances as this that make many doubt our sin- 
cerity or our sanity. 


AMOUNT NEEDED, 

But what would it cost to provide a wire drag to locate the 
dangerous rocks in these dangerous waters and bring reasonable 
protection to life and property? It would cost about $50,000 per 
year, And how long would it take to do this work and clear 
the main passages? Not more than two years. Yet, notwith- 
standing these facts, last year Congress absolutely refused to 
appropriate a single dollar for this purpose. 

The total amount asked for by the Department of Commerce 
to be used by the Coast and Geodetic Survey in this work on 
the Pacific coast, including the construction of three vessels, 
one of them a lighthouse tender, would be about $800,000, a 
sum less than the value of the ships belonging to the Govern- 
ment that have been lost in Alaskan waters within the last 
four years. Leave out entirely all questions of commerce; leave 
out the value of human life endangered; consider only the pro- 
tection to Government vessels, and still it would be economy for 
us to survey and light Alaskan waters for this purpose only. 

The Department of Commerce has asked for an immediate 
appropriation of $800,000, to be used in this work. Every cent 
of it should be appropriated at this session. No other appro- 
priation that comes before this House is so urgently needed, 
except only those necessary to keep the departments of Gov- 
ernment running. We are expending millions of dollars to con- 
struct railroads in Alaska. We are trying to develop the won- 
derful resources of that wonderful Territory. Our commerce 
is rapidly increasing; each year more ships navigate these dan- 
gerous waters; but so far we have viewed with indifference 
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FEBRUARY II, 
THE ECONOMY OF IGNORANCE. 
Leave out of the question the fact that millions of dollars’ worth 


of property and many ships have been lost because the char+ 
acter of vessels that are furnished to the Coast and Geodetic 


Survey has made it impossible to perform the same work that 


would have been done by modern vessels, and still the keeping 
in service of these old ships by the Government, owing to the 
heavy repairs necessary and their unfitness, has made it the 
grossest and most inexcusable extravagance. These vessels have 
been a continual source of waste of public money and have given 
no adequate return. 

The refusal to replace with new and modern vessels espe- 
pecially designed for the work they should perform those an- 
cient derelicts now used, those floating palaces of a nation’s 
generosity that declare the glory of the great Republic and the 
serene wisdom of Congress; the refusal to provide the best and 
most modern means of surveying these Alaskan waters; the 
refusal to properly light these stormy shores; the refusal to 
furnish a proper vessel for the Lighthouse Seryice—this neglect 
and refusal to give appropriations necessary to protect the great 
commerce of the Alaskan seas and the lives of those who must 
traverse them is the most striking, shameful, and costly example 
in our Nation’s history of the economy of ignorance. 

Mr. MARTIN. How near the surface do these pinnacle rocks 
come of which you have spoken? y 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. All these 14 were within 
30 feet, and I think, with the exception of perhaps 2, were within 
less cay 20 feet, and most of them from 8 to 10 feet below the 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. After these pinnacle rocks 
are discovered, what is done with them? Are they charted? 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. As soon as these pinnacle 
rocks are located they are marked with buoys, where that is 
practicable, and in some places with a light; sometimes they 
are removed, but the Secretary of Commerce has said that in 
some instances, even after they have located these rocks, they 
have been unable to mark them, because these old vessels to 
which I have referred were in such condition that it was not 
possible for them to take the material to these rocks or to carry 
the buoys to them for the purpose of marking them. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. I ask unanimous consent 
that I may proceed for five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Washington asks 
unanimous consent that his time be extended five minutes. Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ESCH. Has the gentleman called attention to the fact 
that in the list of vessels lost there were two Government ves- 
sels, one a revenue cutter and the other a lighthouse tender, 
within the last four years, and the loss to the Government was 
$375,000, or almost enough to make this wire-drag survey. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. I did; that is the fact. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Is it not practicable to remove 
some of these rocks by blasting, after they have been discovered? 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. I presume that would be 
practicable in a great many cases, where they were small and 
close to the surface. That would be the easiest way in such a 
case, but the great purpose is to locate them. That is the 
principal object. 

And I just want to say this in conclusion, that I want to 
thank the Committee on Appropriations for the courtesy they 
have extended to me and to the other members of the Wash- 
ngon delegation in giving us hearings in relation to this 
matter. ; 

I also want to express my thanks for the appropriation they 
have given us in the bill. I am not disposed to criticize the 
committee. I am not complaining. But I wish they could 
make the appropriation larger. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The gentleman in his prefatory remarks 
referred to an invention which I assume was patented by the 
inventor. I rise for information. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. I did not intend to con- 
vey the impression that it was patented. What we want is 
the money to operate one or more of these wire drags to locate 
these rocks. 

Mr. FOSTER. I think the wire drag has been in operation 
in the Northwest for years. t 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Yes; and on the Atlantic 
coast also. 8 

Mr. STAFFORD. It is surprising that its use has not been 
extended to Alaskan waters. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. But when I was inter- 
rupted I was saying I did not intend to criticize the Committee 


the losses of property and life along the stormy coasts of | on Appropriations for the size of the appropriation which has 
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been reported. The committee have at least given us somes 
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thing. As I understand, it will enable two crews to operate 
these wire drags. And I especially want to express my appre- 
ciation to the chairman of the committee. While I do not 
always agree with the distinguished gentleman, I recognize that 
he occupies one of the most difficult positions in this House, and 
I recognize that this country is leaning very heavily upon the 
chairman of the Appropriations Committee. I take pleasure 
in saying that when it comes to integrity and ability he is the 
peer of any man on either side of this House. [Applause.] 

I have sometimes listened with surprise and a feeling of re- 
gret when some of my friends on the Democratic side have 
criticized him. They ought at least to leave that to us. I think, 
when you look back over the two years just gone and in the 
years to come when you take a retrospect, that you will find 
that the distinguished chairman of the Committee on Appropria- 
tions has done as much for his country and for his party as 
any man in the Democratic Party. His position is a hard one. 
But he performs it with courage, great ability, and absolute 
integrity. [Applause.] I take pleasure in paying him this 
merited tribute. 

Mr. GOULDEN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Yes. 

Mr. GOULDEN. I want to ask the gentleman the name of 
the old, antiquated arrangement on the Atlantic coast. What is 
the name of that vessel? I should know it, but confess I do not. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. I do not recall the name of 
it, but I know it is the oldest one of the three. We did not get 
it, because it could not be brought around to the Pacific. 

Mr. GOULDEN. It must be in much worse condition than the 
two on the Pacific coast. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Mr. Chairman, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Mr. Chairman, I will in- 
sert the list of lost ships, and also An appeal to Congress from 
the steamship companies of Puget Sound and Alaska.” 

[From the Pacific Fisherman, Seattle, Wash., November, 1914.] 
SECRETARY REDFIELD SEEKS TO MAKE ALASKA WATERS SAFER. 

Never before have the fishing, shipping, and allied interests of the 
Pacific coast been so worked tp. as they have by the energetic fight which 
Secretary of Commerce Redfield is waging to secure from Congress suf- 
ficient money to provide the absolutely n aids to navigation and 
wire dra ‘or rocks and other hidden dangers, in order to make the 
waters of Alaska reasonably safe for the large fleets of fishing, commer- 
cial, and Government vessels which annually frequent those extremely 
dangerous whters, and the Secretary has won the admiration and ect 
of these interests by his resolute refusal to accept as final the defeat 
of his plans at the last session of Congress and his determination to 
carry on the fight at the coming winter session. 

The chief obstacle the Secretary has met in his fight has been the in- 
difference and also the gross ignorance which prev: generally re 
Congressmen and others as to the local conditions in Alaska and the 
nae extent of the trade which has been developed with our northern 

Tr . 

The ‘costombouse records of Alaska show that during the fiscal year 
1913, 220 American vessels with an aggregate tonn: of 132,283 tons, 
and 85 foreign vessels with an aggregate 1 of 65,112 tons, or a 
grand total of 305 vessels with a tonnage of 197,395 tons, entered at the 
customhouses of this District. The clearances during the same period 
were 190 American vessels with a tonnage of 84,628 tons, and 84 fore} 
vessels with a tonnage of 66,318 tons, or a grand total of 274 vessels 
with a tonnage of 150,946 tons. These represent mainly commercial 
vessels as distinct from fishing and Government vessels. 

The total value of the domestic and foreign merchandise shipped in 
vessels to Alaska during the same period amounted to $22,461,618, while 
the total exports from Alaska amounted to $45,110,251. 

In 1913 the various panies fleets operating in Alaska waters 
amounted in the aggregate to 2,221 vessels, with a total net tonnage of 
143,078, and valued at $8,013,315. The home ports of these vessels are 
either in Alaska or in Seattle, Tacoma, and Bellingham, in Washington: 


Astoria and Portland, Oreg.; or San Francisco, Cal., which makes every 
part of the coast vitally interested in anything which may adversely 


affect them. 
The Government vessels which operated in Alaska at least a portion 
of the year 1913 were 5 revenue cutters, 1 lighthouse tender, 1 naval 


vessel, 7 Coast and Geodetic Survey vessels, 1 Bureau of Fisheries pro- 
tection vessel, and a chartered vessel for the Seal Island work. 

The list given below shows that the Government has lost in Alaska 
waters two revenue cutters—the Perry (1910) and the Tahoma (1914)— 
and the lighthouse tender Armeria (1913). These vessels, including 
outfits, were valued at $860,000, a sum which would have gone far 
toward furnishing sufficient aids to have made the greater part of the 
waters fairly safe. 

In the waters of southeast Alaska are a number of aids to 9 
but they are grossly inadequate for the purpose and there are still many 
sections where there are ve few or no aids. In the great central 
Alaska region are but two lighthouses, very few small hts, and a 
beggarly number of buoys. In Bering Sea there is one lighthouse—at 
the entrance to Unimak Pass—and almost no other aids. In Bristol 
Bay the fishing companies have had to place their own buoys to mark 
the channels in the bays and rivers. In the Arctic there are no aids to 
navigation. And all this, despite the fact that we have owned Alaska 
sinc? 1867, a period of 47 years. 

It is small wonder that in waters which improvident Congresses have 
failed to safeguard there should be a heavy annual toll exacted of the 
shipping which frequents them. The record of wrecks in Alaska waters 
has never been accurately kept, but the list gren below shows a por- 
tion, at least, of the large number lost. This list includes 55 the ves- 
sels which proved total losses, and does not include the vastly larger list 
of vessels which met disaster in Alaska, but yet were enabled to escape 


total loss. Owing to incomplete statistical data it has been impossible 
to show the heavy loss of life which resulted from the wrecks shown in 
the list, but it is positively known that in the case of 19 wrecks out of 
the total of 281 shown, 449 lives were sacrificed : 


Name of vessel. 
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14,000 | AN APPEAL To CONGRESS. From THE STEAMSHIP COMPANIES or PUGET 
14,000 SouND.AND ALASKA. 


6,000 | AN: ARGUMENT ron WIRE-DRAG. SURVEY OF ALASKAN WATERS, SUITABLE 
15.000 STEAMSHIPS FOR UNITED STATES COAST. AND GEODETIC SURVEY, CHART- 
40. 000 ING ALASKAN WATERCOURSES, ESTABLISHMENT OF AIDS TO NAVIGATION, 

8,000 |. AND CREATION OF OFFICE OF SUPERVISING INSPECTOR FOR PUGET SOUND 


AR D AND ALASKA, Srarrin W. 1014 
. ASI. , ` 
—— | pies ) Sloop Hadley 8088 To Senators and Representatives in Congress. 


GENTLEMEN: Actuated by the urgency of the case, we, the under- 
signed, represen the steamship companies engaged in 5 
herewith present for your. careful. reading some. brief and 
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need for aids to navigation on the coast 


pertinent facts relating to the 
of Alaska and the sur of its dangerous channels, We ask 
that you are ‘Communication that attention which we feel the 
im ance e subjee ands. 

t is et out oe de into pean at this time, for the annual 
report p e retary ommerce, a tho 

the ' situation in full, has but pecsutiy been pu ed, and no doubt rea 
by Members of Congress generally. e indorse that report for its plain 
straightforward statement of facts, and we desire to emphasize the 
of certain work being carried out in the resurvey of Alaskan 
pee pel and nt 1 8 — -= Sond poe era 1 — 87 2 viewpoint 
0 ra’ steamships along 

Alaska bas a BiB og rocky coast line of some 26,000 miles, or rela- 
tively a greater length of coast line than the Uni 
Its annual commerce has reached a total of $70, 
year, and will steadily increase from now on, with the prospect of a 
much greater activity in steamship operations, This is due to the pro- 
posed plan of the United States Government to build a 1,000-mile rail- 
road and to develop coal, copper, and other heavy 3 It appears 
to us that now is the time to abide by the judgment of the Government 
officials in charge of the Department of Commerce and pes such ap 
priations as may be recommended by that departmen be 
thoughtfully considered in this connection that the U. S. S. Tahoma, of 
the Revenue-Cutter Service, and the Armeria, of the Lighthouse Board, 
were wr on the unlighted shores and upon unknown rocks in Alaska, 
and the total valuation of the Government vessels and properiy lost in 
those two catastrophes would represent a re that would accomplish 
much toward the proper CUTU Gut those rous channels. 

These are but two ä — — Where the Government has suffered loss. 
But what of the privately owned and operated steamships that for 

ears have pioneered the water routes to Alaska? Hidden rocks are 
best remembered or named by the unfortunate vessels that have found 
them. Too often such vessels have gone to the bottom, leaving no 
record save that of heavy financial loss and deepest sorrow among those 
whose relatives or friends have been lost, A detailed and absolutely 
correct list of wrecks, loss of life, and value of hulls and cargoes taking 
place in Alaska is impossible to obtain, but from the list of the larger 
vessels and those of which official record is at hand the nd total in 
vessels lost is 85, representing a valuation of nearly $7,000,000. 

There is nothing new about this statement. It has been published in 
the press of the country and has even found its way into the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD. The total loss of life is not known, but it is very 
great, some of the ships that have gone to the bottom having lost nearly 
all on board, while tory records that several, with their entire list 
of passengers and crew, have never been heard from, and their fate can 
only be conjectured. 

It is proverbial that those who go down to the sea in ships must be 
ready at all times to manfully face the perils of the deep, the perils 
being largely due to action of the elements. Those who are endeavorin 
to operate regular steamship service to and from ka must at al 
times meet additional contingencies and face unknown danger due to the 
devious watercourses, rocky formation of the shore line and sea floor, 
the absence of beacons and guides to navigation, and the ever-present 
danger of striking a pinnacle rock. 

This caused the wreck of the State of California with its awful toll 
of human lives. That steamship on August 17, 1913, struck 
an uncharted rock where the chart showed 124 fathoms (76 feet), 
and yet the State of California had made 16 trips in and out of that 
same harbor during the two years since a new and impor- 
tant indus had been started at Gambier The r before, on 
August 13, 1912, the steamship Mariposa struck an uncharted rock off 
Port Baker in Sumner Straits, just west of where the chart shows 111 
fathoms (666) feet). On January 14, 1909, the steamship Ohio struck 
an uncharted rock in Tongass Narrows, just north of Ketchikan. The 
charts showed the soundings where she struck at 30 fathoms (180 feet). 

In the case of the Ohio and Mariposa these vessels were saved and 
later repaired. Mention is made of these three cases to show how 
steamships traveling the lar routes to and from Alaska may, under 
certain conditions of the tide, strike a pinnacle rock at points where 
they had previously crossed and recrossed without any idea of the 
menace to navigation lying beneath the surface of the water. 

Every great industry that is started in Alaska means an increased 
steamship service. The only ble avenue of trans tion between 
the United States and its northern Territory is the water route, and as 
the greater portion of its populous towns and mining camps are located 
along the inside peers which abound th hout the southern and 
western coasts, it will always be necessary for any vessel serving 
Alaska to use those inside routes. This condition extends from the 
thriving fishing city of Ketchikan, in the southeast portion of the Terri- 
tory, in a great are, to the extreme end of the Aleutian Islands and 
takes in such well-known BS gor as Wra Petersburg, Metlakahtla, 
Juneau, Douglas, Treadwell, Haines (Fort rd, United States of 
America), wren, jy Sitka, Yakutat, Cordova, Latouche, Valdez (Fort 
Liscum, United States of America), Ellamar, Seward, iis Bay, 
2 8 all the salmon canneries and other points where industries 

jourish, ° 

It seems strange, indeed, that a at catastrophe in which property 
loss and a heavy death toll is —— — should be the means of tien 
these great needs of Alaska before the people, but such has been the 
case, and, with the expected large addition to the number of steamships 
operating, while not anticipating trouble, it is apparent that unless 
something is done immediately to better these conditions the danger of 
such disasters will greatly increase. 

It is not our intention to suggest an especial appropriation covering 
any particular neg or other aid to navigation, as those are mat- 
ters which should be left to the department, but we do most earnestly 
urge upon each of you gentlemen the necessity of giving immediate 
heed to the seriousness of this situation and requ that you work 
for such . as may be recommended by the department: 

First. For a thorough survey and search of the channels and pas- 
sages of Alaska for the [aah of locating pinnacle rocks, this work 
to be accomplished by wire drag. 

Second. For suitable steamships and other vessels to be used in such 
work ay the United States Coast and etic Survey. 

on . For the proper charting and surveying of the watercourses 
0 


aska. 
Fourth. Such lighthouse establishments and other alds to navigation 
as may be recommended by the department from time to time, 
Fifth. The creation of the office of supervising inspector for Puget 
Sound and Alaska, headquarters Seattle, to take care of this immense 
coast line; also additional assistant inspectors for the Seattle office of 
the Steamboat-Inspection Service. 

You have already been informed in detail that the steamships now 
used by the Coast and Geodetic Survey are entirely inadequate for such 


service. These vessels are such that if they were belng used by an 
privately operated company in regular commercial traffic their cuners 
would be most severely criticized. The cost of conducting the wire-dra 

survey and the cost of proper vessels for the survey would represen 

but a very small sum when compared with the tremendous valuation of 
the steamships operating in those waters, to say nothing of the more 
humanitarian view of the case in considering the protection of the thou- 
sands of people whose lives are imperiled by traveling through those 


passages, 

Alaska is America’s last frontier. Alaska is a land of great industrial 
promise. At the present time its development seems to be assured by 
egislation which makes for the opening of its great interior mineral 
storehouses, but it should be remembe that all that interior 8 
ment must for all time depend upon the successful operation of the 
steamships connecting that 3 with the United States proper, and 
it is in of all of the present companies operating and of those 
who may later join in that important traffic that this appeal is ad- 
dressed to each of you gentlemen resenting in Congress the great 
States of this Union, each one of which has been greatly aided and 
en in its development by the cooperation at all times of its 
representatives. We now petition you in behalf of a great Territory 
of the United States, feeling sure that when these facts are brought 
to your personal attention you will refer to the detailed reports cover- 
ing the subject and grant to that frontier country the protection her 
growing commerce justifies. 

ours, very truly, J. C. Fond, 

President Pacific Coast Steamship Co. 

„ W. Baxter, 
Vice President Alaska Steamship Co, 
II. F. ALEXANDER, 
President W Navigation Co. 


. KALISH, 
Vice President Humboldt Steamship Co. 
. C. BRADFORD, 
Vice President Northland Steamship Co. 
JOSHUA GREEN, 
President Puget Sound Navigation Co. 
A GAZZAM, 
President Puget Sound Steamboat Owners’ Association. 


Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, the distinguished gentleman from 
Washington [Mr. Humpnrer] in discussing the wire-drag propo- 
sition has had brought into the Hall of the House a picture 
showing a wire drag. I suppose that picture was prepared and 
painted for the Coast and Geodetic Survey at Government ex- 
pense, 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MANN. Yes. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. 
am not responsible for it. 

Mr. MANN. It is a useless expenditure of money to have had 
it painted. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, MANN. Yes. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Does not the gentleman think the picture 
must have been painted at low tide? Otherwise they could 
not have located the old timbers and other things that appear 
with such accuracy on the bottom. [Laughter.] 

Mr. MANN. This painted picture is a copy of a picture that 
appears in the regular report of that department. I want to 
call attention to the accuracy of the picture, for it is probably 
equal to the accuracy of the work that is done by the depart- 
ment. Here is a wire drag pictured as stretching across a 
considerable expanse of water, supported by buoys, the drag 
being attached to a boat at either end and to one in the middle. 
One can see that the boat at one end is moving away from the 
center at an angle of more than 45° from a forward course 
while the boat attached at the other end is moving away in 
the opposite direction from the center at an anglc also of more 
than 45°. It would be impossible, therefore, Mr. Chairman, for 
those boats to proceed for 20 feet without breaking the wire 
drag. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. But the gentleman knows that that is 
an artistic license. [Laughter.] 

Mr. MANN. But they purpovt in their report to give a picture 
of what was being done, and then they have had it painted. 
They were so entranced with the idea that they had a painting 
made of it, but apparently they did not know enough to realize 
that if they had a wire with a boat attached to it at either end, 
the boats going in opposite directions, if the boats proceeded 
the wire would break. 

Mr. GORDON. Or the boats would stop. 

Mr. MANN. That is accurate knowledge on the part of the 
Coast and Geodetic Survey. When I saw this picture printed in 
their report I wondered if they had ever operated a wire drag, 
eyen though they have several in operation, and whether they 
knew how it was operated, or knew what the effect would be, 
or whether they knew enough to locate a pinnacle rock, if they 
found one, or what good did it do to locate it? Certainly what- 
ever else they may be able to do, they do not know how to 
picture a wire drag in operation. I expect they know as much 
about that as they do about a good deal of the other work that 
they do. I think the picture may be taken out, now, for we 
are done with it. [Laughter.] x 


I just want to say that I 
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Mr. MARTIN. Mr. Chairman, I suggest to the gentleman that 
that sort of layman’s criticism would destroy many of the 
masterpieces in paintings, including the one out in the rotunda 
in which one individual is pictured with six toes on one foot. 

Mr. MANN. That is true; but that was not painted by a 
scientist purporting to show a scientific operation. When a 
scientist or a purported scientist attempts to picture the method 
that he pursues, if he is not accurate, he is no good. 

Mr. Chairman, in reference to the question of economy and 
the relation to it of a suggested budget system, a committee 
of the House or a committee of the two Houses, about which so 
much has been said, I desire to make one or two observations, 
if I have the time, and I desire to make the observations based 
upon my experience in the House and the watching of appro- 
priation bills. What I say, Mr. Chairman, is not in criticism 
of the present administration, because the present administra- 
tion, like the administrations which have preceded it, has fol- 
lowed the same course. I doubt whether it is practicable for 
Congress to have a budget committee composed of Members of 
the two Houses to determine in advance how much shall be 
appropriated in the various departments. 

I have heard several gentlemen say there was no method un- 
der our present Government system of reaching that end. In 
every country in the world, practically, the executive power 
prepares the appropriation bills. They are handled by mem- 
bers of the executive as members of the legislative bodies. 
Of course in every country which has a responsible minis- 
try that ministry prepares all of its bills, which are sub- 
mitted as coming from the Government, which carry appropria- 
tions. If the ministry wants money, it has to understand 
from what source it will get the money. It figures out the re- 
ceipts and the expenditures. It is responsible. We do not have 
that system of Government, but we have this: We have a Cab- 
inet of the President. The President gathers to himself and 
his Cabinet th2 heads of all of the executive departments of the 
Government, minus a few of the outside establishments, and 
the proper place to determine the probable expenditures or ap- 
propriations and the probable receipts is at the President’s Cabi- 
net, where the President has the authority to say to the mem- 
bers of the Cabinet, Lou are here at the head of these ex- 
ecutive departments all of the time, and you estimate that we 
will have about so much money for expenditures, but you must 
bring your estimates of expenditures below the estimates of 
the receipts.” It is perfectly feasible. The old system that we 
have had has been for every Cabinet officer, or nearly every one, 
to constantly seek to get more money for his department and 
less money for some other department. They ought to be 
brought together and made to bring the estimates of appropria- 
tions within the estimates of ‘receipts, and then leaye some- 
thing over, and instead of Congress being forever engaged in 
refusing appropriations which are asked by the executive de- 
partments, we ought to be engaged in considering the advisa- 
bility of granting appropriations which are not asked by the 
executive departments. They ought to be compelled in making 
their estimates to come well within the probable receipts, and 
those appropriations ought in the main to be made as a matter 
of course, and then let Congress determine whether it will pro- 
vide other appropriations. 

The body exists; they are here all the time. They know the 
conditions and the needs of their departments, They are better 
qualified to determine in advance what reductions they can 
make in their expenditures than we can be. Since I have been 
a Member of this body they seldom have helped us, but always 
ask for more. Knowing that they will not get all they ask for, 
knowing that they can not have all they ask for, they have been 
going on the theory, to a large extent, that if they are to get 
$100,000 they ought to ask for $200,000; that if they want one 
new item, they ought to ask for two new items; that they ought 
to ask for a great deal more than they expect to get. What 
they ought to do is to ask only in their estimates for those 
things which they must have, which they really need, and the 
estimates of appropriations submitted to the Congress ought 
always to be less than the estimates of receipts. [Applause.] 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, there has been a good deal 
said of late in regard to a budget and in regard to methods of 
appropriations, and this is a peculiarly apt and interesting 
question in the present state of the Public Treasury. The 
chairman of the Committee on Appropriations, who is generally 
very sound, and with whom I generally agree on fundamental 
propositions of appropriations, suggested the other day that it 
would be better, in his opinion, if there were less initiative on 
the part of the Members and we depended more largely on the 
departments on the matter of appropriations, It seems to me 
that the history of estimates for the past 20 years, let us say, 
scarcely supports the gentleman’s contention. | 
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I ran over rather hurriedly a day or two ago the estimates of 
appropriations under the sundry civil title in the last 10 years. 
My recollection is that the appropriations under that title in 
that length of time, perhaps a little longer period, were about 
a hundred million dollars less than the estimates, so that it 
seems that the departments were more extravagant than the 
Congress. We all of us realize that our Government is so very 
different and our conditions are so very different from those of 
European countries that we can not well compare many of their 
methods of legislation and appropriations with ours. A country 
that is developed, that is simply moving along, keeping up its 
public service, not greatly enlarging or extending it or opening 
up new avenues, a country under monarchal institutions, may 
very properly depend very largely on the executive for sugges- 
tions of expenditure, and that is particularly true in a Gov- 
ernment with a responsible ministry, where the party in power 
goes to the people when not supported by the popular branch of 
the legislature. Things are very different here. The bureaus 
are in no wise responsible as they are under other Governments. 
Congress is responsible 

Mr. FESS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONDELL. The responsibility is on the Congress itself, 
but, unfortunately, it is a very dissipated responsibility—that 
is, it does not rest heavily on any one Member, and it is diffi- 
cult to fix it on any group of Members. In a way we attempt 
to fix it on the party in power, but even then the responsibility 
is more or less shifted, but whatever responsibility there is is 
on Congress and not on a responsible ministry. 

Mr. FESS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONDELL. I will. 

Mr. FESS. What is the significance of the gentleman's state- 
ment that when the party in power loses a measure before 
Parliament it goes out of Parliament? It does not do that. 
They can make an appeal to the country. 

Mr. MONDELL. Of course everyone understood, I assume, 
what I meant, that they lost out unless the country supports 
them. If they appeal to the country on a proposition they may 
win or they may lose. 

Mr. GORDON. They must resign before appealing to the 
country. 

Mr. MONDELL. Not necessarily. In the case they lose sup- 
port of the legislative branch, however, it would be an unheard 
of thing if they did not resign, or at any rate seek an appeal 
to the country. 

Mr. FESS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONDELL. I will. 

Mr. FESS. They do not have to resign before appealing to 
the country. The leader simply. asks the King to prorogue 
Parliament. It is not a resignation, but it is a referendum 
to the people. Now, will the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. MONDELL. I thank those gentlemen who are students 
of this subject for correcting me in the matter of detail. I was 
not attempting to give the detail of the methods of other coun- 
tries, because in a five-minute speech one can not go into great 
detail. Discussing this matter is difficult, much less a matter 
that is only distantly related to it. 

Mr. FESS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONDELL. I will. 

Mr. FESS. Would it not be better for us to have one body 
in the form of a budget commission to ascertain the expendi- 
tures than to have 15 or 20. 

Mr. MONDELL. Well, of course, that is quite a different 
question. The question of the budget is one question and the 
question of how we shall handle the estimates here is another 
question. z 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. MONDELL. I would ask for fiye minutes more, 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Wyoming? [After a pause.] The Chair hears 
none. 

Mr. MONDELL. On the latter question, while there are good 
arguments on both sides, I have never been able to come to a 
conclusion that I felt altogether certain about. I think, how- 
ever, it were better for all if the estimates were to come to one 
large committee with a goodly number of subcommittees. I 
believe that would result in economy. I can see that there are 
objections to it, but I doubt if we will ever adopt that method 
in Congress. There will always be a larger number of Repre- 
sentatives who will be inclined to divide the jurisdiction and 
responsibility than would be favorable to placing the responsi- 
bility on a smaller part of the membership. But I am inclined 
to the opinion that it would be well if all of the estimates could 
come to che committee, and I think we would in that way save 
a good many millions of dollars every year. I say “I think we 
would.” Of course these are all matters of opinion, and in a 
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matter of this sort, where there are so many arguments on both 
sides, one is not justified in being too cocksure or certain in his 
opinion. 

But there is another side to the matter. The departments, in 
submitting their estimates, the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
Mann] suggests, should be well within the estimates of re- 
ceipts. Yes, very well within the estimates of receipts, under 
our form of government; because, while our appropriations un- 
der a certain single head or under a variety of titles generally 
run considerably below the estimates, the aggregate of our ap- 
propriations, in the long run, is above the aggregate of esti- 
mates, because under our system the departments ordinarily do 
not initiate new projects or new enterp 

Mr. ANDERSON. Oh, yes; they do. x 

Mr. MONDELL. The gentleman from Minnesota says “Oh, 
yes; they do.” That is true in matters of detail, but it is not 
true by and large. The departments do not start new river 
and harbor work. The departments do not initiate new public- 
building projects. The departments do not now initiate new 
reclamation projects, or will not in the future, and there is a 
large field of expenditure that is under our form of govern- 
ment necessarily the field of congressional initiative only, and, 
without a very profound change in our system, could not very 
well become a field of exeeutive initiative. To make it so would 
be to tremendously increase the executive branch of the Gov- 
ernment, and our people—at least Members of Congress of the 
minority, whichever side happens to be the minority—are always 
restive over the proposition that the Executive is exerting too 
much influence, even as matters now stand. 

Mr. GORDON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Wyoming yield 
to the gentleman from Ohio? 

Mr. MONDELL. Yes. 

Mr. GORDON. It would also be necessary to amend the Con- 
stitution to transfer that control over expenditures to which the 
gentleman refers—that control over the initiative. What power 
has the Executive to initiate anything which involves the ex- 
penditure of money? 

Mr. MONDELL. I think we could under the Constitution 
give them more authority than they now have, although I do 
not like to have my friend, who is a constitutional lawyer, pro- 
pound these constitutional questions to me, a layman. But 
I think under our constitutional power we could fo a certain 
extent, or to a very considerable extent, transfer the initiative 
with regard to certain classes of expenditures to the executive 
departments. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Wyo- 
ming has expired. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONDELL. I would if I had more time, but the com- 
mittee has been good to me and I do not want to impose on the 
committee by asking further time. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Chairman, the question of whether the Execu- 
tive should initiate any legislation which would involve an ex- 
penditure of money is quite a live question now, apropos to 
the initiation of the ship-purchase bill, which is stirring the 
country a good deal. I wish that that theory might receive careful 
consideration by the Congress. The question of the budget is 
one to which I think every Member of Congress has given more 

or less attention. I think I am safe in saying that this is the 
only country that does not have a budget system, and I am per- 
suaded that every State of the Union, or most of them, have a 
budget system, and it does seem to me that a Government which 
has the largest business of any single concern in the world, in- 
volving an expenditure of a thousand million dollars in a single 
year, should concentrate its methods by which we can have a 
clearing house of these expenditures, instead of having so many 

. different committees dealing with them. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
for a question? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Ohio yield to the 
gentleman from New York? 

Mr. FESS. Tes. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I understand the gentleman to say that 
every ae in the Union, or nearly every State, has the budget 
system 

Mr. FESS. I can not say every State; I think most of the 
States have. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Will the gentleman define what he 
means by a budget system? The budget system, as commonly 
spoken of, exists in hardly any and not more than half a dozen 
States in the Union. What Coes the gentleman mean when he 

‘speaks of the budget system? 
, Mr, FESS. I think there are 42 States, to speak specifically, 
hat have adopted a budget commission to clarify the estimates 
and priations, 


recommend appro; 


Mr. FITZGERALD. What does the gentleman mean by a 
budget system? 

Mr. FESS. A budget system is a commission created by 
authority of the Government which has to do with weighing 


the estimates and expenditures and the recommenda- 
tions for those expenditures to the legal legislative body pro- 
viding for them, 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I made a speech in 1913 in which I sum- 
marized the various provisions of the statutes relating to the 
submission of estimates. If the gentleman will read that, he 
will find that we have the most comprehensive and carefully 
compiled set of laws to properly regulate the submission of 
estimates of any political body in the United States; and much 
of the discussion which takes place about our system is due to 
an entire ignorance of what the laws relative to the estimates 
and appropriations by the Government of the United States are. 

Mr. FESS. Well, Mr. Chairman, that is the sort of an an- 
swer that a gentleman who does not believe in a budget system 
will be apt to give. In other words, there is no reason why 
I should ask for it other than that I am ignorant of what there 
already is. That is usually the argument that is offered. I 
resist that statement, The facts are that the chairman of this 
committee is one, if not the one, member that keeps down the 
appropriations that are asked for by every department; and 
instead of his being at the head of a large committee, to which 
every interest in the Government applies seeking to drain the 
Treasury, it would seem to me that there should be a commis- 
sion that is not to be changed with every Congress that comes 
in and not to be changed by the administration for political 
purposes, as the Cabinet is changed every four years when the 
administration changes, but a commission that should have a 
standing here, nonpartisan in administration, whose business 
it would be to continue to bring to light the demands in the 
past, and with that light to know what demands of the future 
should be recognized. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Ohio yield to 
the gentleman from North Carolina? 

Mr. FESS. I do, because he is a member of the committee. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. The gentleman made a state- 
ment in the beginning that every other country has some sys- 
tem for the preparation of a budget. I think he is possibly 
eorrect in that statement, but is it not also true that in every 
other Government except the United States the appropriation of 
money is confined to one of the legislative branches? - 

Mr. FESS. I think the appropriation is thus made, but it 
is recommended by the commission, 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. But if the gentleman will 
allow me to follow that up, under our system, of course, this 
body and the other legislative body can appropriate money. I 
would like the gentleman to tell the committee what plan could 
be devised, or what plan he would suggest that would restrict in 
the amount of appropriations both the legislative bodies? 

Mr. FESS, Well, a budget commission which is not sub- 
ject to the whims of a political election, because its existence 
does not depend upon it, certianly avoids the pressure that one 
aara is subject to such pressure of political election could not 
ayo 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Ohio 
has expired. 

Mr. FESS. I ask unanimous consent that my time be ex- 
tended five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ohio asks unani- 
mous consent that his time be extended five minutes. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. DONOVAN. What is the request? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ohio asks unani- 
mous consent that his time be extended five minutes. 

Mr. DONOVAN. Reserving the right to object, I under- 
stood the gentleman a moment ago to say something about 
budgets and concentration, and so forth. I sincerely hope 
there will be some one to look after those things besides the 
gentleman from Ohio. I believe yesterday was the first day 
he was here in a long time. If everybody attended to it as he 
has been attending to it since he has been a Member of Con- 
gress there would be nobody to attend to it. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Chairman, the British system that was men- 
tioned here a while ago is in a sense continuous. In other 
words, the ministry in Great Britain continues until it loses 
the confidence of the public. Whenever a measure is proposed 
by the ministry in the British Parliament and it fails to 
meet with the approval of Parliament, then the ministry 
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has its choice. It can either resign and give over the power to 
the opposing party or it can ask the King to prorogue Parlia- 
ment and go to the people as a referendum upon the question. 
That makes it a continuous body, so that there is no such thing 
as a change every four years, as we have in the Cabinet, by the 
change of administration. 

Mr. MANN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FESS. Yes. 

Mr. MANN. Does the gentleman know of any country in the 
world where the ministry has resigned because the legislative 
branch of the Government refused to pass the appropriation 
bills prepared and presented by the ministry? -+ 

Mr. FESS. I do not know of any case of that sort. That 
has nothing to do with this. What I am insisting upon is that 
the British system is continuous. It does not change with every 
administration that changes. 

Mr. MANN. Why, certainly. 

Mr. FESS. But the administration there does not hates as 
it does here. 

Mr. MANN. Just as much there as it does here. 

Mr. FESS. Oh, no. The gentleman is mistaken. 

Mr. MANN. Oh, yes; it does. 

Mr. FESS. The gentleman is speaking without information 
about that. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman ought not to assume that he is 
the only one who has information about the British Parliament. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Ohio yield to 
the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. PAGE]? 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman 
from Illinois propounded the question I wanted to ask. 

Mr. TOWNER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FESS. I do, but for no innuendoes. If the gentleman 
has a question, I will yield. 

Mr. TOWNER. I have nothing to ask the gentleman. 

Mr. FESS. It is a very significant thing that when anyone 
announces a change from a system we have in vogue somebody 
will undertake instantly to answer by the sort of a remark that 
the gentleman from Illinois has made here, assuming that I am 
the only one who is supposed to know anything about the 
British system. I resent that statement. I did not make any 
such reference. 

Mr. MANN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FESS. I do. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman had just told me that I knew 
nothing about the British system. 

Mr. FESS. I did not. I said you spoke without information 
on that point, and that is what I repeat. 

Mr. MANN. I do not resent that statement, because it is not 
necessary at all. The gentleman was mistaken. He made an 
incorrect statement. 

Mr. FESS. How did I. make an incorrect statement? 

Mr. MANN. By. stating that I knew nothing about it. 

Mr. FESS. I beg the gentleman’s pardon. 

Mr. MANN, I think I know as much about it as the gentle- 
man does. 

Mr. FESS. I think from what I can learn by sitting here from 
day to day that any man who assumes to know anything that the 
gentleman from Illinois does not know has no place to stand on 
the floor of this House. [Applause.} I am a student of these 
problems. Of course, teaching the subject for years is no sug- 
gestion that I know anything about it. I do, however, know 
that men who speak without information dogmatically ought 
not to insinuate that one who does speak with information is 
the only one that knows anything about the subject that is 
being discussed. 

Countries that have the budget system have a system that does 
not change with every administration. The budget system in 
Great Britain continues from time to time, and is not subject 
to the whim of an election, while in our country the Appro- 
priations Committee changes with the change of an administra- 
tion, and the Cabinet changes with the change of an administra- 
tion, and the biggest business in all the world ought not to be 
subject to the whim of every administration that changes; and 
if we had a budget system that would be avoided here. 

Mr. MADDEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FESS. I do. 

Mr. MADDEN. Of course the gentleman must agree that the 
budget system, as it affects England, for example, not only 
levies the tax but makes the appropriation at the same time, and 
the tax is levied every year. 

Mr. FESS. The budget is recommended to Parliament; yes. 

Mr. MADDEN. And the budget fixes the tax at the same time 
it makes the appropriations, and that is not possible with us. 

Mr. FESS. I do not see why it would not be. 

Mr. MADDEN. We have a tariff that is fixed during a given 


administration. If it is a Republican administration, there is 


one system of taxation. If it is a Democratic administration, 
we have another system, but all systems are alike fundamentally, 
in England, and all budgets there include the tax as well as the 
appropriation, and that would not be possible in this country, 
under this form of Government. 

eee CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from-Ohio has 
expir 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Chairman, I ask for one minute more to an- 
swer the gentleman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ohio asks unanimous 
consent that his time be extended one minute. Is there ob- 
jection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FESS. Replying to my friend from Illinois [Mr. MAD- 
DEN], he says that our system would not permit the budget 
system as it is in vogue in England and gives as a reason that 
we have a different system of raising revenue; that is, if the 
Republican Party were in power it would differ from what it 
would be if the Democratic Party were in power, because we have 
a different view on the tariff question, which raises the revenue. 
If we had a budget system, I do not see why a change of ad- 
ministration from time to time from Democrats to Republicans 
and from Republicans to Democrats would necessarily change 
the methods of appropriations. Whatever way we raise the 
revenue might be left to Congress, but what should be appro- 
priated and how much this department should have and how 
much that ought not to be left to each department or to a com- 
mittee representing each department, but ought to be left to 
a central commission whose existence is continuous and will 
make the recommendations. That is what I mean. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from 
Ohio has made one statement about the British system that I 
wish to refer to briefly. I have asserted several times that 
many who discuss the so-called budget system discuss it witli 


‘an entirely different meaning than that given it when some 


other persons discuss it. I have undertaken to show that so 
far as the budget, in the true sense of the term under our 
system, is concerned, we have a provision for a budget. The 
gentleman from Ohio is mistaken when he says that the Gov- 
ernment goes on and the budget does not change with the 
change of control of the Government of Great Britain, The 
very control of the Government may depend on the budget 
itself. It is only within a few years that a proposed method 
of obtaining money by novel methods of taxation, probably by 
the chancellor of the exchequer, Lloyd George, precipitated an 
election, and the people passed on the question and continned 
the Government in power. 

Their civil service differs from ours in that the great bulk of 
the subordinates go on regardless of a change of control of 
government, but the whole fiscal policy of the Government may 
be entirely changed by reason of the proposals for taxation. 

Every time it is proposed by the party in power in Great 
Britain to put a tax on foodstuffs, which would be an essential 
feature of a proposed budget, it might involve a control of the 
Government. 

Their budget consists in this: They ‘submit to Parliament 
their proposed expenditures and they have to show where the 
money is to be obtained, and, if existing law is not sufficient to 
obtain the money they propose to spend, they propose new laws 
by which they will obtain additional money.. If in their pro- 
posals it is shown that there will be a surplus over what is re- 
quired to meet the expenditures of the Government as set forth, 
they propose a method of distributing that surplus in some other 
way. How could we have a nonpartisan, independent commis- 
sion to study the needs of the Government and determine apart 
from the administration and Congress what was to be spent? 
For instance, the naval program itself is a very vital matter as 
affecting our expenditures. No nonpartisan commission apart 
from Congress would pass on that. 

The entire bill as reported to Congress provided for a naval 
program to cost $53,000,000, and the naval appropriation bill 
carried $22,900,000 on account of construction for the next 
fiscal year. What that program was to be was a matter of 
policy to be determined, not by something apart from those in 
control of the Government, but to be determined either by the 
Executive with the approval of the legislative body and initi- 
ated by the legislative body regardless of the will of the Execu- 
tive. As a matter of fact, the program submitted to the House 
combines both of these elements. It had some features that 
the administration recommended and it had some things that 
the administration protested against. There is no way in which 
any independent body or commission or outfit of any kind can 
prepare for Congress a statement of how much it has spent for 
the maintenance of the public service in any fiscal year, because 
that question hinges to a considerable extent upon the policies 
to be adopted for the extension of the public service, the initia- 
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tion of new projects, and many other activities. That must be | in the brief time that I desire to occupy to say why that is true. 


settled as a matter of political policy, and the control must be 
political. 

Mr. FESS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Les. 

Mr. FHSS, Does the gentleman make any distinction or 
difference between the policy-determining function and the ad- 
ministrative function? The policy-determining function belongs 
to Congress. : 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Theoretically Congress has the power, 
but practically it never exercises it unless the Congress is of 
a different political complexion from the administration. But 
when the administration and Congress are of the same political 
complexion, as a matter of fact the legislative body is largely 
a reflection of the Executive desires. Occasionally it does not 
acquiesce in the views of the Executive, but in the long run 
the legislative body is merely a ratifying body. 

Mr. FESS. Is that right? ; 

Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts. It is at the present time. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. The history of the country demonstrates 
that beyond question. It is futile for practically well-informed 
men to attempt to deny it. I have not obtained my information, 
as the gentleman from Ohio has, from teaching in the schools, 
I have obtained the information that I have about the practical 
workings of this Government and other governments from a 
service of 16 years in this body. All of that time has been 
devoted to an intensive study of methods of expenditures, not 
only in this Government, but in other governments. I think I 
have some knowledge of the various systems, and when the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Fess] spoke a few moments ago in 
a somewhat, possibly justifiable, but boasting strain of the 
fact that he had been teaching these things for many years it 
reminded me of the experience of a friend of mine in a court 
in New York. He had been a coroner's physician for a number 
of years and had actually performed 8,000 autopsies. He was 
a witness for the people in a murder trial and was being cross- 
examined by the attorney for the defendant accused of murder, 
and the following series of questions and answers occurred: 
The cross-examining lawyer said, Have you ever read Jones 
on such and such?” “No; I have not.” Did you ever hear 
of it?” “Yes.” “Is it a standard work?” “It is.“ “Have 
you ever read Smith on such and such?” “I have not.” 
“Have you ever heard of it?” “Yes.” “Is it a standard 
work?” “It is.“ “Have you ever read Brown on such and 
such a subject?” „No.“ Ever heard of it?” „Tes.“ “Is 
it a standard work?” “It is.“ The attorney then said, Well, 
where do you get your information if you have not read these 
standard authors,” and the reply of my friend was, “I get my 
information upon the operating table and in the autopsies that 
I have performed in the last 10 years. I have performed 8,000 
in the last 10 years, more than any man in the United States.” 
So I might reply to my distinguished college professor friend 
that, while I have not been teaching young men these various 
theories of government, I have obtained my information on 
the floor of the House of Representatives and in the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations where I have served for 10 years, and I 
think I have some information on the subject in respect to both 
our system and the British system, which I have been com- 
pelled to study in connection with my work. [Applause.] 

Mr. TOWNER rose. š : 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Iowa is recognized. 

Mr. FOSTER. Mr. Chairman, has debate been exhausted on 
this amendment? 

The CHAIRMAN. Replying to the inquiry of the gentleman 
from Illinois, of course under the rules of the House debate is 
exhausted. 

Mr. FOSTER. I think we better read the bill. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Yes; let us move along. 

Mr. TOWNER. I only want two or three minutes, 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Very well. 0 

Mr. TOWNER. Mr. Chairman, the difficulty in discussing a 
great question of this kind in this manner is that nothing except 
the fringes of the subject can be considered in such a merely 
desultory debate. It is very easy for gentlemen to talk about a 
budget system and declare that it is desirable. In the first 
place, it would be necessary to define what a budget system is. 
Gentlemen have said on the floor of the House that many of the 
States have a budget system. If by that is meant the English 
budget system, then I should have to take issue with the state- 
ment at once, because there is no State in the Union that has 
the English budget system. If we are to understand by the 
budget system the English budget system, I think no careful 
student of American affairs but would come to the speedy 
conclusion, from even a cursory examination of the question, 
that it is impossible for use to ingraft upon our system the 
English budget system. It would be impossible for me even 


Very often I have heard gentleman say on the floor of the House 
that we ought to adopt the English system regarding this, that, 
or the other thing. I have heard it very often said here that we 
ought to adopt the English budget system, but with our parlia- 
mentary system of Government the English budget system is 
impossible; and so it is with most of the suggestions about in- 
grafting upon our system a system so vitally different from our 
own as is the English parliamentary system. I think no one 
who has studied our governmental affairs but wishes we might 
have a closer coordination between the power of fixing the reve- 
nues of the Government or the obtaining of the means for carry- 
ing on the Government, and that power which expends the 
money which is thus obtained. The Committee on Ways and 
Means has jurisdiction within the House of one branch, and the 
various appropriation committees have jurisdiction over the 
other branches, 

It is, of course, always necessary that the expenditures should 

bear some relation in amount to the revenues of the Govern- 
ment, and that we secure in a very halting, in a very inefficient, 
and in a very unsatisfactory manner. Mr. Chairman, I am 
willing to say, from my experience here and with a desire to 
adopt a more perfect system or form, that it would be ex- 
ceedingly unwise for us, in my judgment, to venture upon any 
radical experiments of change. I think that our system as it 
has grown up here through more than a century is adaptable 
to our form of legislation and our form of government. I be- 
lieve that there are many improvements that might be made, 
but not radical ones; not the adoption or ingrafting of another 
system upon our own. I think it would be wise if we had a 
committee of this House appointed to take into consideration 
these minor changes that might be made greatly to our ad- 
vantage and greatly to the saving, as I think, of the revenues 
of the Government. I think we might effect many changes of 
that kind, but I am compelled to say, after a somewhat careful 
consideration of the matter, that I do not believe that any radi- 
cal change will be very beneficial or possible to ingraft upon 
our present system. 
I desire also to say this: Very much fault is found and 
very severe criticism is indulged in in respect to these various 
appropriation committees. I think that there is more fault to 
be found with the membership of the House than with the 
membership of the committees. The pressure that is brought 
to bear upon the various members of these committees by the 
membership of the House is sometimes, as we know, tremen- 
dous. The pressure that is brought to bear by individual inter- 
ests, acting through their Representatives on the floor of this 
House—and I do not mean by that ulterior and wicked influ- 
ences, but those that are considered by everyone as purely legiti- 
mate—is tremendous upon the various members of these com- 
mittees. I think that it is only fair that we should take these 
things into consideration when we indulge in extrayagant criti- 
cism of committees. I think that Congress itself is very much 
more extravagant than any appropriation committee that we 
have in the House. I think Congress itself is more responsible 
for passing legislation that appropriates the public money that 
is without justification than are the various appropriation 
committees. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
to return to page 66 of the bill to offer an amendment, in line 25, 
striking out “ $1.85” and inserting in lieu thereof “ $1.80.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York asks unani- 
mous consent to recur to page 66 to offer an amendment. Is 
there objection? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, reserving the right to ob- 
ject, for the purpose of obtaining information, can the gentle- 
man inform the committee how much reduction has been made 
in the price of laying asphalt during the past 10 or 20 years? 
This price of $1.85 has been running for a number of years. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Chairman, some years ago the price 
of asphalt was over three dollars and a quarter a yard. Now 
it is $1.49. 

Mr. STAFFORD. And the purpose of this amendment is to 
fix a maximum price of $1.80? i 

Mr. FITZGERALD. No; this is to make the limitation in this 
law the same as in the District of Columbia act. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. I will say to the gentleman 
that the limitation in the District of Columbia bill on asphalt 
is $1.80, and this amendment is merely to make the item in this 
bill conform in amount to the item in the District bill. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Why is the rate so high when you can 
contract at a much lower figure? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. In making contracts for laying asphalt 
the price depends to some extent upon the quantity of the work 
to be done. If it is a very large job, the price will be in the 
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neighborhood of $1.49 to $1.50. If it is a small job, the price 
will be considerably higher. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. In addition to that there are 
certain characters of asphalt that are occasionally laid in small 
quantities that is of a stronger character and it costs more. 

Mr. STAFFORD. And there is more asphalt in it. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Yes; and it costs approxi- 
mately these figures, but there is very little used; but if the 
limitation was less than $1.80 they could not use it at all where 
a heavy or thicker asphalt was required. 

Mr. STAFFORD, Of course this limit goes above the regu- 
lar price, $1.80 a square yard, whereas it is much less under the 
contract system. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. This is simply a limitation 
placed upon it, placed at a sufficiently high figure to enable 
them to contract for this asphalt, whereas the gentleman from 
New York has said they made these contracts at about $1.49, 
but there is occasionally a small amount of asphalt needed 
that might cost as high as $1.75. 

Mr. STAFFORD. How long has the rate been at about 
$1.50? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I think three or four years ago the 
break came in the prices: There had been a consolidation 
prior to that time, or an understanding among the companies 
here, and then there was some mix up and competition. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Prior to that time the contract price was 
in the neighborhood of $1.70 to $1.80. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. It was $1.75 or $1.79; I am 
not sure which. 

Mr. STAFFORD. A dollar and seventy-nine, I think. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 66, line 23, strike out “$1.85” and insert “ $1.80.” 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, this is a District item, and I was 
out when page 66 was read, and I want to ask the gentleman 
what is the theory of making the District of Columbia pay for 
the cost of installing water mains for the National Museum? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. What is that? 

Mr. MANN. Lines 14 to 18, to provide for laying water mains 
for the benefit of the National Museum. Why is one-half of 
that charged to the District of Columbia? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Well, it is a fire main, and the District 
pays one-half of all fire mains. It is to make a more direct con- 
nection through the grounds there. 

Mr. MANN. Well, the item says this is for furnishing addi- 
tional water supply for the National Museum building. 

Mr. FITZGERALD, By extending the present 

Mr. MANN. The present 12-inch water main. It does not 
require a 12-inch water main for fire purposes. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. This is for fire purposes, and the chief 
reason is for fire protection. 

Mr. MANN. It is not for furnishing water, then? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. No; it is to get the water now coming 
here in an indirect way, and this gives a direct access to the 
main, and it is chiefly for fire protection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: i 

fo e public unds: For lighting the public 
. 8 men — a greenhouses Ht tho pub ng 
gardens, including all necessary expenses of installation, maintenance, 
and repair, $18,500. 

Mr. CULLOP. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. In reference to the budget system, which has been much 
discussed here this morning, it seems to me that some plan ought 
to be devised by which the appropriations could be controlled 
in some systematic as well as economic way. A nonpartisan 
budget commission will never be secured. We have no non- 
partisan commissions. That kind of a commission is impossible. 
I assume gentlemen who use the word “nonpartisan” mean 
“ bipartisan.” There is no such thing as nonpartisan. All men 
are partisans, and the mortal has not yet been born who is non- 
partisan, All men are partisan. Men are unable to prevent 
their inclinations, their prejudices, their environments from warp- 
ing their judgment. Their judgemnt leads them into the field of 
partisanship. Now, how would you appoint a budget commis- 
sion so as to avoid politics? The administration and Congress- 
men, the Chief Executive or Congress, would select a commis- 
sion, and most naturally it would select it of the same political 
faith or, at least, a majority of it. That is true of either the 
Executive or Congress. The trouble, in my judgment, with ap- 
propriations is in this: The departments are dictating the ap- 
propriation bills. There is where the difficulty comes. By this 
I mean no reflection on the Appropriation Committee. They 
are writing them according to their peculiar views of making 


the department which they represent greater and stronger, as 
they desire them, and much of the legislation that comes into 
the House and the Senate is not a representation of the views 
of committees which present the measures as inuch as it is the 
view of the department which oversees the preparation of such 
bills, and they reflect the view of the department for which 
it is made. f 

Mr. BARTLETT. May I interrupt my friend? 

Mr. CULLOP. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. BARTLETT. We tried having what we called a non- 
partisan or independent board known as the efficiency board, 
on which we spent $260,000, to tell us how to carry on our busi- 
ness, and they made a number of suggestions to various depart- 
ments how to transact the Government's business. 

Mr. CULLOP. And they were absolutely ignored, I presume. 

Mr. BARTLETT. No; we tried to follow out their sugges- 
tions and found out that instead of helping business it rather 
e it, and Congress abolished it after spending $260,000 
on 

Mr. CULLOP. Such is the usual result in all such instances. 
2 in 1882 a tariff commission was appointed to revise the 

ariff. 
Aosa BARTLETT, I was speaking of an efficiency commis- 
sion. 

Mr. CULLOP. I am only speaking as to the work of the 
commission system and the inclination of Congress about fol- 
lowing reports made by the same. As a rule the report of a 
commission in such cases is ignored and the views of the Con- 
gress are substituted. Many instances of this kind could be 
given. The result of the work of the Tariff Commission was 
ignored because it did not coincide with the views of a majority 
of Congress. It made a voluminous report, constituting two 
large volumes, recommending a reduction of the tariff in nearly 
every schedule, and when Congress conyened after the work of 
that commission for the purpose of revising the tariff it took 
the opposite direction and increased the tariff in nearly every 
schedule in the entire law. Such has been the usual experience 
in such matters. Right or wrong, it binds no one. 

Now, when questions are asked about certain appropriations 
in the House the reply comes frequently that the department 
wants this, that, or the other thing in the bill, and that is the 
only answer and the only reason that is given for the proposed 
appropriation in many instances. The same is true of much of 
the legislation. And this Government, unless a stop is put to 
this practice soon, is rapidly drifting into a bureaucratic gov- 
ernment. The different bureaus are writing the legislation of 
the country, and they are writing it according to their views. 
These men having made a study and devoted perhaps years to 
the different departments they represent, their inclinations, 
their learning, is all along the lines of their departments, and 
they become enthusiasts in it and attempt to legislate accord- 
ing to their peculiar views. The people and their wishes are 
ignored. 

That is one of the troubles in controlling the appropriations, 
as well as the legislation of this House. Some system ought to 
be evolved by which appropriations can be controlled and re- 
duced. What is true of appropriations is true of other legisla- 
tion. But as long as the present system continues it is almost 
impossible to do it, because the departments are able to have 
their way too often in regard to the appropriations and the 
legislation made in this House and in the Senate. y 

This system should be reformed in this respect. Depart- 
ments are in an indirect manner performing the work of the 
Congress, shaping it to suit their ideas and ignoring in many 
instances the desires of the people who must bear the expense. 
A reform in this regard is essential, and I hope some plan can 
be devised which will correct it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Indiani 
has expired. 

Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Chairman, I rise to oppose the amend- 
ment of the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Curtor]. Much of 
what he said is unquestionably true. The departments do 
recommend a great majority of the appropriations that get into 
the appropriation bills. That is necessarily true, first, be- 
cause the law requires the estimates to be submitted in detail, 
and, second, even in the absence of such a law the natural 
recourse for information as to what was needed by the various 
branches of the Government would be to the departments. But 
the gentleman has probably never served actively upon any 
appropriation committee, or he would realize that these esti- 
mates are only the basis upon which the committee begins to 
act. It conducts hearings of the officials who have made the 


estimates, and—— - : 
Mr. GULLOP. Mr, Chairman, will the gentleman. yield 


there? 9 ies 
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The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Missouri yield 
to the gentleman from Indiana? 

Mr. BORLAND. Yes. 

Mr. CULLOP. I do not want it to be understood that I was 
reflecting upon the work of the committee, but here is what I 
am insisting on, that the committees hear the men from the 
departments. The people whom the committee represents, the 
masses of this country, have no hearing before the committee. 
It is an ex parte hearing. 

Mr. BORLAND. I want to call the gentleman’s attention 
to this: The committee acts as cross-examiners of those gentle- 
men who represent the departments and are the ones who are 
giving the testimony as to the various items of their recom- 
mendations. Of course they act as such cross-examiners to the 
best of their information and ability, which may not in many 
cases equal the expert knowledge of the men whom they are 
cross-examining, but which in all cases fully equals the average 
information of Members of the House on that subject, and 
usually exceeds it, because they have usually had experience in 
the committee before. Now, it is perfectly true, as the gentle- 
man says, that every department of the Government seems to 
feel a natural pride in reaching out and expanding its activities 
and enlarging its jurisdiction and in making itself strong and 
popular before the people. Sometimes we think they go entirely 
too far in their manner and method of getting themselves before 
public attention. They constantly demand enlargement, and 
point out to the committees wonderful avenues in which their 
usefulness to the people can be enlarged. They frequently try 
to back up those propositions with an assumed expression of 
public sentiment. 

Now, the committee discounts all of that. It discourages it. 
It tries to confine the department as much as possible to the 
duties which it was created to perform, and insists that Congress 
only ought to have the full right to enlarge the duties of a de- 
partment and to increase and add to its activities, and that 
duty does not rest with the department, although the depart- 
men assumes that it has that function. But the newest depart- 
ment in the Government, the latest man appointed, begins work 
with the idea that his powers and duties embrace the enlarge- 
ment of his department or bureau, and we have to impress upon 
that gentleman the fact that Congress is the sole judge of its 
activities, 

Mr. CULLOP. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BORLAND. Certainly. 

Mr. CULLOP. In other words, the departments are attempt- 
ing to usurp the function of the Congress in regard to appro- 
priations and the work of the departments? 

Mr. BORLAND. We frequently think so, and when we think 
so we try to restrain them and to call their attention to the 
fact that they must not recommend things that the law does 
not authorize them to perform, however much they may think 
those things would be beneficial as branches of the public 
service. 

But I wish to say that Congress itself is not entirely free 
from blame in this regard. Congress frequently tries to over- 
ride the Appropriation Committees and put in items that it 
thinks are popular, but which have no weight or merit or im- 
portance at all, in the judgment of the committee. Frequently 
the committee is placed in a position of resisting that kind of a 
demand on the part of Members of Congress, either individually 
or collectively. 

What we need in this country is a central authority. We need 
it more under a Democratic administration than under a Repub- 
lican administration. We need a central authority which shall 
measure the outgo of the Republic by its income, or, turning 
it around the other way, if you choose, measuring the income 
by the outgo. I think that if the American people want activi- 
ties performed by the Government, and enact laws providing 
for those activities, such as the physical valuation of railroads, 
the Children’s Bureau, the Bureau of Mines, and other activi- 
ties that we go into, we should say to the people, “If you want 
those things, you must pay for them. It is not a question of 
giving you something for nothing. The money in the Treasury 
is your own money, and it can not get in there without public 
taxation, and if you want certain things done certain taxes must 
be levied to meet the expense.” 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The time of the gentleman from Missouri 
has expired. z 

Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent for 
fiye minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the gentleman’s re- 

uest? 
a There was no objection. 

Mr. ‘BORLAND. It is manifestly necessary that if the 
people want certain acts performed by the Government and 


those activities involve expenditure for clerks and other ex- 
penses, some taxes must be provided to meet those expenses. I 
want to say, although in no particular partisan spirit, even 
though I think that is perhaps justifiable, that the Republican 
system is directly the opposite from the Democratie spirit in 
that respect. The Republican Party has taught the public for 
generations that taxation is a means of prosperity, and the 
more taxes you levy of a certain kind, the more prosperous 
the country is; that it did not make any difference whether 
you had need for the taxation or not, but that the very levy- 
ing of a certain class of taxes was a guarantee and a means of 
prosperity. Under that system the American people have seen 
a recurrence of surpluses and deficits in the Federal Treasury. 
The surpluses have been almost as frequent as the deficits; but 
the last administration of the Republican Party was under a 
heavy deficit, and so reported by its official leaders, It left the 
Treasury under a deficit. 

Mr. GILLETT. Only one year. There was a surplus three 
years and a deficit only one year. 

Mr. BORLAND. It makes no difference whether there was a 
surplus three years or not. The gentleman talks as if there 
was no deficit until the Democrats came in. The Republicans 
went out under a deficit. 
ag They left plenty of money in the Treasury, 

ough. 

Mr. BORLAND. That you had obligated and could not pay. 

Mr. MANN. Oh, there was plenty of money there. 

Mr. BORLAND. Their idea was that the more taxes you 
raised the more prosperity you had, and that therefore there 
must be some way found to expend that money, and the atten- 
tion of the people was always diverted from the levying of the 
taxes and centralized upon the expenditures for their supposed 
local benefits. Now, in my judgment, the Democratic theory is 
precisely the opposite. It is that the revenues of the Govern- 
ment must meet the expenditures, and no more; that the taxes 
must be limited to the necessary, honest, and proper expendi- 
tures of the Government. That makes it necessary for us to 
go before the American people and practically educate them to 
understand that the Congress is their servant to perform the 
governmental activities, to conduct the Government, but that it 
can only be paid for by the taxation of the American people; 
that taxes are not a means of prosperity, but a burden to be 
distributed as lightly and as justly as Congress, in its wisdom, 
can distribute them. If we can adjust our financial system to 
that theory, there will be neither surplus nor deficit, but we will 
do as I understand the British Chancellor of the Exchequer 
does when he goes before Parliament and explains his program. 
He says: Here is what the Government purposes to spend. 
Here is how it purposes to raise this money. If you do not 
want us to expend this much, we will not raise the taxes. If 
you do want us to expend money for these purposes, then we 
must raise taxes in this particular way.” Now, when Con- 
gress gets down to that point and really opens the eyes of the 
American people and deals with them above the table, above- 
board, we will quit this talk about deficits in the Federal 
Treasury. We have a rich Nation, with our means of taxation 
hardly touched by our Federal Government; we have not begun 
to touch the sources of taxation in this country that other coun- 
tries have had to use and abuse for years; there is no overtaxa- 
tion of the American people. There is none at the present time. 
They are not paying a dollar more into the Federal Treasury 
under Democratic rule than they paid under Republican rule, 
but they see where they pay it, and they see where it goes to. 

I take it we are going to have a system that will, under the 
authority of the administration in power, through the proper 
committees of this House, provide what is popularly called a 
budget system; that is, that the administration will cnrtail the 
activities of the departments, and Congress will cooperate to 
that extent that we will only appropriate for the needs of the 
Government which the administration wants to make itself re- 
sponsible for before the people. If it needs so much for the 
Army, it ought to have it. If it needs so much for the Navy, it 
ought to have it. If it needs so much for internal improvements, 
it ought to go before the people and say so, and we will put it 
in the tax bill and the American people will pay for it with their 
eyes open, and that is my idea of the budget system. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. HULINGS. Mr. Chairman, it seems impossible to suggest 
any subject on this floor that is not given a partisan aspect. In 
some respects I agree with what the gentleman from Missouri 
IMr. Bortanp] has said. But the Republican Party in levying 
taxes, to use the expression of the gentleman, has simply enacted 
legislation that has kept the people of this country at work; and 
when the people are industriously employed legitimate taxation 
becomes a mere bagatelle. [Applause.] 
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The greatest mission of the statesman, ‘so far as the material 
prosperity of a people is concerned, is to provide conditions that 
Will keep the people in productive industry. | 

In times like these it is a.pennywise economy to stop all pub- 
Me works. We need good roads. Now, while work is slack and 
men are out of employment, the Federal Government, collabo- 
rating with the States, should build a billion dollars“ worth of 
roads. It would be the best investment we could make and a 
¿godsend to many men now out of work. As an investment it 
would begin to pay dividends at once. Increased taxation? Of 
course; but what would that signify when people are at work? 
After all, it costs no more to support people at work than in 
ddleness. It would cost society as a body no more to support 
men at work than in idleness. And when the people are con- 
tentedly and industriously employed, taxes are a negligible quan- 
tity; besides, we would have the roads. 

Mr. BAILEY. Will the gentleman from Pennsylvania yield? 

Mr. HULINGS. Tes. 

Mr. BAILEY. Did the famous Republican tariff keep the 
people employed in 1907-8? 

Mr. HULINGS. In 1907-8 we had what was called a bankers’ 


panic. 
Mr. BAILEY. That is what you called it. 


Mr. SLOAN. Yes. 

Mr. BAILET. Those figures which the gentleman is quoting 
are for 1907. s 

Mr. SLOAN. 1907, 1914, and 1893. 

Mr. BAILEY. How about 1908? The real effects of the panic 
of 1907. were not felt until 1908. 

Mr. SLOAN. The failures of 1914 were 16,759, and in 1908 
they were 14,044. 

Mr. BAILEY. There was no great war raging then. 

Mr. SLOAN. The war raging now is the only salvation of the 


‘party on that side of the Chamber. 


Mr. BAILEY. Oh, I think not. 
Mr. SLOAN. For the benefit of the gentleman I submit a 
record of the number of failures and the excess of liabilities 


over assets for these record years in our recent history: 


Mr. HULINGS. That was designedly brought about by the pon 


money interests, but it really did not greatly affect the indus- 
trial activities of the country at all. People were kept at 
work. 

Mr. BAILEY. Not in my town. 

Mr. HULINGS. Whatever legislation vou enact. that will 
keep the people industriously employed will put them in such 

«shape that they can afford to pay taxes. [Applause on the 
Republican side.] That is what the Republican Party did 
by its tariff policy, and that is what the Democratic Party 
undid with its tariff policy. Now, the gentleman from In- 
diana [Mr. Cuttop].:has referred to a subject that has at- 
‘tracted my attention frequently. In my service on committees 
in this House, which is inconsiderable, I have observed that 
the very first thing that is done is to refer a bill to the depart- 
ment to see what the department thinks about it; and if the 
department turns it down, in nine cases out of ten that is the 
end of the bill. This Government has become bureaucratic, 
especially with regard to these appropriations. But what are 
vou going to do about it? I long since found out that it is 
not much good simply to ‘kick. Lou must be for something. 
And if the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Currůor], with his 
‘great experience, finds that our practice is objectionable, that 
it ought to be changed, what does he propose? It seems to me 
that is a question that should commend itself to the experi- 
‘enced legislators on this floor. How are you going to go 
about it to better it? The department knows more about these 
things than any committee to Which bills are referred. If you 
do not take advantage of their knowledge, where are you, and 
what are you going to do? How do vou propose to better the 
System? I should like to ask the gentleman from Indiana 
what he proposes in place of the present system of What he 
calls bureaucratic legislation? 

Mr. CULLOP. What I would propose is that somebody who 
in not a member of the department investigate carefully the 
recommendations of the department, and that person should be 
a disinterested one in regard to the appropriation and in regard 
to the work of the department. The trouble is that when a 
person has been employed in one of these departments for a good 
while he has his judgment warped, just as a man employed in 
any other department of life becomes an enthusiast and a 
partisan in favor of the department and loses sight of the wants 
of the people who have the burdens to bear in furthering the 
work of the department. So that some system ought to be 
“evolved where the matter would be investigated by a disinter- 
ested party who is independent of the department, and ascertain 
“the facts and report on the same. 

Mr. HULINGS. ‘I understand; I heard the gentleman say 
that before, but will he not put in concrete form a proposition 
to better the present system? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
yania.has expired. 

Mr. SLOAN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
two words. Mr. Chairman, attention was challenged by the 
comparison made between 1907 and the present time. I want to 
state that in 1907 there were 6.494 less failures than there were 
in 1914; that the excess of liabilities of failures in 1914 over 
what they were in 1907 was $66,513,407; that the number of 
failures in 1914 in this country was 1,251 more than in the 

banner failure year in the history of this country, which was 
the other Democratic year of 1893. 

Mr. BAILEY. Will the gentleman yield? 


This shows 1914 as having 1,251 failures more than the next 
highest year in our history. It shows the excess of liabilities 
over assets for 1914, $11,713,407 more than in 1893 and 
$66,513,407 over 1907. 

The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Bornanp] said that we 
have been teaching the American people. Yes, we are being 
taught by Democracy—it, like experience, is a very dear teacher. 


Jou have been teaching people along the lines suggested at the 


expense of the losses of millions of dollars in business—60 or 
70 per cent higher in 1914 than in the banner failure year in 
the history of the country, which was in 1893. They have not 


only been teaching expensive lessons to the people, but been 


teaching the Government. an-expensive lesson. In February, 
1913, about the time the change of administration was to take 
place, there were $140,000,000 in the general fund in the Treas- 
ury of the United States, and in the last report—I have not seen 
the report this morning—we have only $50,000,000. In other 
words, a reduction for every business day since that time of 
$150,000. A king’s ransom is lost from the Treasury of the 
United ‘States. 

I do not believe, Mr. Chairman, because matters are not 
working in the smooth and ideal order that they ought to be, 
that we should look to England or Germany or anywhere else 
for the budget system and do it reverence. I think we have the 
best system here in America that there is in the world, with 
the best opportunity to work it out, and I believe that if every 
man on the floor of this House and the floor of the other 
Chamber would follow as he understands his duty under the 
Constitution and say to everybody else, Keep your hands off,” 
instead of ‘criticizing our own system and institutions and 
lauding: those of other mations: we would be standing on the 
floor and upon the platforms elsewhere lauding the wisdom and 
the efficiency of the American system. I believe that under 
the American system which we have now and under which we 
are working, JOHN J. FITZGERALD, chairman of this committee, 
and aided by its able membership, can work out a better system 
than Lloyd George with his budget system over in England. 
[Applause.] 

Of course I reserve the statement that if we had a chairman 
from this side of the Chamber he could even improve upon the 
excellent work of the chairman of whom I have spoken. There 
is not, it seems to me, sufficient pride in the American people 
and the Members of this body in what we have. I think we 
ought to stand up for it and see some of its good qualities, 
some of its strength, and some of its wisdom, and instead of 
eriticizing it and finding fault, let us see its strength, its 
dignity, and its basis for good government in the years, dec- 
ades, and centuries to come. [Applause on the ‘Republican 
side.] 

The Clerk read as follows: 


I „320, or so much thereof as may be one half of 
„„ be paid from the revenues af the District of Columbia 
ther half the Treasury of the United States. 


and the o 
Mr. MOORE. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 


word. I should like to comment at this point on the use of the 
American flag over the Federal buildings and elsewhere in the 
United States. I do not know whether in this particular in- 
stance the cost of raising the flag is divided between the Fed- 
eral Government and the District of Columbia or not, but that 
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makes no difference so long as the flag is raised and the proper 
spirit of patriotism results from its floating over the Federal 
buildings of the Nation. We can not make too great a display 
of the flag for legitimate purposes. Some time ago by reason of 
complaints that had come from various quarters, I introduced a 
bill to protect the flag against desecration. The fact was that 
there was no Federal law on the subject; that if the flag was 
desecrated or abused in any way it was up to the legislatures 
of the various States to protect it, and some of them had no such 
laws. A more serious question has now arisen; the gentleman 
from South Dakota [Mr. Martin] has introduced a bill which 
looks to a greater respect for the American flag on the high 
seas. An emergency has arisen in this regard. It is reported in 
the newspapers this morning that a second ship, apart from the 
Lusitania, that does not belong to the American Nation has 
adopted the ruse of flying the American flag in order to avoid 
the attack of a belligerent. I find on inquiry that there is no 
law of the United States which in any way protects the Amer- 
ican flag upon the high seas as against the improper or decep- 
tive use of it by a foreign or belligerent nation or by a pirate. 
In times gone by it was customary for merchantmen desiring to 
save their lives in time of war to raise the flag of a foreign 
nation or of some other nation than the United States, but that 
was in the days of the old wooden ships when the conditions 
were vastly different from what they are now. Recently the 
Lusitania, a great British ship, in order to avoid the possibility 
of being blown up by a submarine or a gunboat, adopted the 
ruse of flying the American flag, the flag of a neutral nation, 
so far as the foreign war is con 

Mr. J. R. KNOWLAND. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. MOORE. Yes. 

Mr. J. R. KNOWLAND. Does the gentleman know whether 
any other foreign nation has laws similar to the one proposed 
by the gentleman from South Dakota? 

Mr. MOORE. I am informed that some of them have laws 
which prevent the use of their flag, so far as their ability to 
control its use is concerned. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOORE. Yes. x 

Mr. COX. Did the gentleman hear read from the Clerk’s 
desk yesterday a letter written to the gentleman from New 
Jersey [Mr. Brown1na] by a former officer of the United States 
Navy, citing the case of an American yessel during the Spanish 
War hoisting the British flag? 

Mr. MOORE. I did not hear that letter read, but I read it in 
the Recorp, and I am thoroughly informed in respect to it, and, 
it seems to me, by reason of the fact that that letter was in- 
serted, showing the American Navy itself had resorted to the 
misuse of a foreign flag in order to deceive an enemy, that per- 
haps it was appropriate that we should call attention not only 
to the bill introduced by the gentleman from South Dakota 
in respect to ovr flag on the high seas, but to other bills which 
have been introduced in this House with reference to the dese- 
cration of the flag in the United States. The point I am raising 
is this, that there would be no safety for any American mer- 
chantman if, having full confidence in the Stars and Stripes 
floating yonder 6 or 7 miles away, he permitted himself to draw 
near enough for one shot to send him to the bottom. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. BARTLETT). The time of the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania has expired. 

Mr. MOORE. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for five minutes. - 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOORE. Yes. 

Mr. FESS. What effect would this have if we could pass 
this law? 

Mr. MOORE. I am not speaking for any specific law. 

Mr. FESS. I do not mean any specific law, but I mean legis- 
lation of this character. 

Mr. MOORE. Mr. Chairman, I once introduced, and probably 
will introduce again, a bill to prevent the misuse of the flag 
for advertising or for other purposes in the United States. 
There is no Federal law to prevent that now, and I believe it 
would be wise, it would certainly be honorable, it would cer- 
tainly not conduce to the perfidy that men sometimes resort 
to in the misuse of the flag on the high seas, if we had a law 
in the United States which would provide that if any foreign 
vessel used the United States ports and adopted the ruse of 
stealing the American flag, and thus sailing under false colors 
to deceive anybody, it should not have the further use of our 


rts. 
Mr. FESS. How would we enforce that? 


Mr. MOORE. I think that is possible by fine or otherwise. 
Mr. MARTIN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. MOORE. I yield to the gentleman from South Dakota. 
Mr. MARTIN. Mr. Chairman, with reference to the par- 
ticular bill that I introduced, I think, if the gentleman will per- 
mit, that it is a recognized principle of international law that 
each nation has complete control over its own flag. There is 
no doubt that when the United States or any other nation 
takes a position as to how its own flag can be used all civilized 
nations will observe that requirement. Furthermore, of course 
all we can do in the enforcement of any statute pertaining to 
foreign commerce on the high seas is in respect to isolation to 
our own harbors or to our own jurisdiction, and we can enforce 
such a law by confiscation of the boat which offends when it 
comes into the American jurisdiction. 

Mr. MOORE. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks upon this subject. I desire to speak fur- 
ther, but I ask unanimous consent at this time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania asks 
unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the Reconp. Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MOORE. Mr. Chairman, it would be entirely possible 
for this Congress to say to the Navy Department that what it 
did in the case of Santiago shall not be done again. We have 
got to be fair and square with other 1 tions if we expect them 
to be fair and square with us. We have no more business to 
sail under false colors than any other nation. It is unfair and 
unwarranted. 

Mr. PLATT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOORE. I will. 

Mr. PLATT. Does the gentleman know the United States 
Navy has done that on a good many occasions—that a trans- 
port going to the Philippines hoisted the Spanish flag? 

Mr. MOORE. I do not know of many of these cases. 

Mr. PLATT. It has been done a good many times. 

Mr. MOORE. I referred particularly to the letter in the 
Record yesterday introduced by the gentleman from New Jer- 
sey [Mr. Brown1Na], in which an officer of the Navy stated spe- 
cifically that when they were sailing in belligerent territory 
and in danger they raised the flag of the British nation in 
order to escape the Spaniards. Now, if the American Navy 
permits this thing to be done, and the American Congress per- 
mits the American Navy to permit this thing to be done, then 
there is no ill gracein the English nation saying to its merchant- 
men or men-of-war, “If you are in danger anywhere, raise 
the American flag, because that is the flag of a neutral nation 
just now.” Now, I want to say this, that there are regulations 
governing the Army of the United States at war which prohibit 


the use of any foreign flag or any deceptive measure or the 


sailing under ni false colors to avoid an enemy. 

Mr. MANN. If my distinguished friend from Pennsylvania 
had had the luck to be one of the officers gracing the Navy in- 
stead of gracing this House, as he does, and he were in com- 
mand of a naval vessel where an enemy was superior in strength 
and came in sight, and where if they knew he was in command 
of the vessel they would blow it out of the water or down in 
the water, what would he do? Would he rather raise the flag 
of some other country or have them sink him to the bottom? 

Mr. MOORE. If I were going to die upon the land or on the 
seas, having a commission from the United States Government, I 
would rather die under the Stars and Stripes of my Nation than 
to go down under any other flag. I think that answers the 
gentleman’s question. 

Mr. MANN. No; I was asking the question whether he would 
rather live or die. The gentleman only gives the case where he 
would rather die. 

Mr. MOORE. As to that, I recall a celebrated incident in the 
Revolutionary War. I can see in my mind now the gallant 
Capt. Lawrence as he was being carried below say to the 
sailors about him, “Don’t give up the ship.” I think if our 
gallant sailor boys were in a fight they would rather go down 
under the Stars and Stripes than any other flag. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I am very much interested in 
this question both from reading what the newspapers have said 
and from what gentlemen have said on the floor, and from 
reading the history of the regulations of the different navies, 
and from reading history where we frequently have read of 
the raising of a flag by a foreign nation in order to protect the 
vessel. All I want to say is this: I think the captain of a 
vessel, naval or merchant, who would prefer to send his crew 
to destruction, to the bottom of the sea, rather than tell a lie 
has a superior morality to anybody who has comnion sense. 
[Applause.] Why, the very essence of warefare is lying and 
deceiving the enemy. That is what everybody engaged in war 
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is trying to do, and to say that you will be so high-minded 
that you send word to the enemy where you are, and Low many 
people you have got, and how you are located, and what your 
strong points are, and what your weak points are, gets me. 
Here you refuse to raise a little bunting, the flag of a foreign 
nation, or otherwise, in order to protect your vessel, which 
may be essential to the success of your country. I think that 
anybody who was in danger—and I am afraid my friend from 
Pennsylvania, if he were in danger, would seize the oppor- 
tunity, as he seizes all opportunities—would run up any kind 
of a flag to save his vessel. 7 

Mr. MOORE. Take the other horn of the dilemma, where a 
designing captain raises a false flag for the purpose of decep- 
tion and steals up on a neutral. What woux. the gentleman say 
to tbat? 

Mr. MANN. I can see no object of a designing captain steal- 
ing up on a neutral. What difference does it make; he can 
steal up on a neutral, but he is not at war with a neutral, and if 
a captain, designing or otherwise, can steal up on a neutral and 
fire a gun, that would be an act of war. 

Mr. MOORE. Well, take a neutral carrying contraband. 

Mr. MANN. A neutral carrying contraband is not subject to 
be fired upon unless they refuse to stop. Of course, I appre- 
ciate the fact that if all the British vessels should fly American 
flags in a territory where the German submarines were seen to 
approach to the surface there might be an accident happen; 
and I am very sure that would raise a good deal of trouble, 
because, whether that is done or not, it is the duty of any war 
vessel before it attacks a merchant vessel to know whether it is 
a neutral vessel or not. 

Mr. MOORE. In extension, I desire to incorporate an excel- 
lent treatise that has just been prepared for me on this subject 
by Jasper Yates Brinton, Esq., a former assistant United States 
district attorney at Philadelphia. He has grouped his informa- 
tion on this subject so admirably that I think it will make 
profitable reading. Mr. Brinton’s statement is as follows: 


THE RIGHT TO THE FLAG—ACTION CALLED FOR BY FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 
TO PROTECT OUR COLORS ON LAND AND SEA. 


[By Jasper Yates Brinton.] 


It is clear that the Lusitania violated no rule of international law in 
raising the flag of the United States as a ruse to escape capture by a 
German torpedo boat. The incident, however, will serve a useful pur- 
pose if it directs 3 attention to a situation in which all neutrals 
are deeply interested, but one which has been completely neglected in 
international conventions and conferences. 

There are no clearly established rules of international law regulating 
the display by merchantmen or flags of another nation. 

In a general sense, however, the right of a State to take action for 
the protection of its flag and to 8 the conditions of its use is 
well recognized, although in the absence of affirmative action by statute 
or treaty no ground for diplomatic complaint exists. The matter is 
one which in the first instance must be dealt with by the municipal law 
of a State or by treaty. 

The strongest 8 of the general principle is thus voiced by 
CO a distinguished European authority on international law; who 

serves : 

“ The 2 a visible sign of the national character of a ship. Each 
State has its own colors under which his nationals sail, and it can not 
be used without its permission. The assumption of the flag of a foreign 
State without its authorization is considered a violation of international 
law, as a device both fraudulent and injurious to the flag of such State. 
Both the State whose flag is wrongfully used and that in regard to 
which the use of the false flag is made have the right to demand the pun- 
ishment of the guilty persons and, according to circumstances, to punish 
them themselves.” 

The same principle is recognized by Oppenheim, perhaps the leading 
British authority on the subject: 

“Tt is another 8 recognized rule that men- of- war of every 
State may seize and bring to a port of their own for punishment any 
foreign vessel sailing under the flag of such State without authority.” 

International law is silent, however, as to the enforcement or defini- 
tion of this general right. Certain it is, if there is to be “ punishment ” 
for its violation, such punishment must be dependent upon statute or 
treaty, according to the locality of the offense and the nationality of the 
ship, upon such a statute, for instance, as the British shipping act of 
1894, which punishes by forfeiture of the vessel any misuse of the 
British flag, except it be for the purpose of avoiding capture by an 
oy or by a foreign ship of war in the exercise of some belligerent 


ght. 

So far as such affirmative action is concerned, the record of the United 
States is one of complete silence. Congress has not even taken action 
to protect the national fag upon land, leaving its protection to the 
uncertain guardia of the several States. 

In 1879 Secretary Evarts observed: “It may have been the intention 
of Congress when it prescribed the national flag that it should be used 
only by vessels of the United States as defined by law. No such in- 
tention, however, is expressed in any statute.” 

In line with this conclusion vessels purchased by American citizens 
abroad, although not entitled to American registry or to be classed 
as vessels of the United States, have always been held entitled to the 
American flag, although no declaration has ever been made as to when, 
if ever, vessels should not be so entitled. 

This omission is not the result of oversight, for in 1872 the Solicitor 
of the Department of State, in commenting on the absence of any law 
upon the subject, remarked : 

Congress, under these circumstances, should, in my jud 
forbid any vessel to ca: the flag of the U 
registered vessel of the United States or to 
some official certificate to vessels wholly ow: 
States, wherever built.” 


ent, either 
nited States which is not a 
rovide for the giving of 
by citizens of the United 


In this connection it is of speclal interest to note that the use of 


false colors by war vessels was made one of the several topics for 
goaa discussion at the annual conference of the United States Naval 

ar College at Newport in 1906. The conclusion of the conference was 
that the use of false colors by public vessels in war should be pro- 
hibited. In the course of this ussion reference was made to the 
question of the merchant flag. The reference is timely and of particu- 
lar interest as being practically the only utterance of an official char- 
acter bearing on the topic: 

“It is held by some that the prohibition of the use of false colors 
should be limited to their use by the public vessels of the belligerents. 
It is argued, with much force, that the use of false colors by a neutral 
vessel would be in itself such strong evidence that the vessel was 
ca g contraband or engaged in unneutral service that the practice 
would be rare; and, further, to prohibit a private or merchant vessel 
of a belligerent from using her enemy's or a neutral flag as a pos- 
sible means of diverting her enemy's attention and thus escaping ca 
ture is to deprive her of a legitimate stratagem, which involves only 
permissible deceit, not the slightest degree of perfidy, and no injury 
to the neutral in case a neutral flag were used.” 

In the light of the allegations now made by the German Govern- 
ment in respect to the alleged misuse of neutral fags by Great Britain 
and of the measures of retaliation now proposed ermany, which 
include a statement that “in view of the misuse of the neutral flags 
ordered by the Government of Great Britain on the 31st ultimo, and of 
the hazards of neutral warfare, neutral vessels can not awaya be 
prevented from suffering from the attacks intended for enemies’ ships,” 
the problem suggested n the above paragraph assumes new and sig- 
nificant proportions. 

On the one hand every neutral is likely in its turn to become a 
belligerent, and sooner or later possibly to find occasion for the tem- 
porary use of the neutral flag as a protection for its shipping. On the 
other hand, it is equally clear that the continued use by a belligerent 
of the flag of a eee would inevitably tend to deprive the neutral 
of the full measure of protection which rightly belongs to its flag, as 
it might compel the opposing belligerent, under the exigencies of war, 
to adopt a course which, notwithstanding the obligation on a belligerent 
to ascertain the character of a merchant vessel and cargo before cap- 
ture, might prove of no little inconvenience, and possibly of some 

er, to neutral vessels flying their proper ERR 

1 this point the 3 language from the arguments presented 
in the discussion held at the Naval War College conference referred to, 
in support of the conclusion reached that the use of false colors by 
war vessels should be 3 applies with equal force to the use 
of false colors by merchantmen: 

It is now generally considered that a neutral has an exclusive right 
to the use of his own flag and the right to prescribe under what con- 
ditions it may be used. Of course this right to the exclusive use of his 
own flag may place upon the neutral certain obligations to guard 
against its misuse. A neutral would seem to be acting reasonably in 
demanding that his national emblem shall not be used 7 a belligerent 
to cover any act which may work injury to the other belligerent, which, 
as regards the neutral, is a friendly State. While the practice has 
hitherto been tolerated, it seems to be an infringement of the natural 
rights of the neutral State. It may also work hardship for a neutral 
vessel, for when the use of its colors is permitted to either belligerent 
it can not surely establish its identity by raising its national flag, 
Such standards of action have long been el ated from land warfare. 
and its continuance on the sea is hardly in accord with the standard 
of fair dealing which generally obtains in naval warfare.” 

As has cy. been indicated, however, the conclusions here ex- 
proses are merely suggestions as to what should be made the law by 
ne treaty or convention, and do not express the law as it 
exists. 

So far as the use of false colors by war vessels is concerned, the situa- 
tion is equally unsatisfactory. The present rules of international law 
. the use of false colors up to the point of the flring of a 
gun, ‘ore which time, however, the true national flag must be dis- 
played. The attempt of Rear Admiral Stockton to change the American 
rule by a reguladon which was embodied by him in the Naval War Code 
as adopted by the Navy, was subsequently defeated by a rescinding of 
the regulation at the instance of naval officers. 

As pointed out in the discussion before the War College, the existing 
rules of international law upon the subject are an inheritance from the 
early days of wooden sailing vessels and short-range guns. Since that 
time the conditions of war at sea have fundamentally changed, but the 
rules have not been changed to keep pace with them. At the time they 
were formulated, neutral rights were little considered, and the use of a 
neutral flag would have been regarded as a matter in which the neutral 
party had little concern. The approach to each other of the slow 
sailing vessels of the seventeenth century Mere é pene time for the 
determination of the identity of a vessel, an us furnished oppor- 
tunity for action in case of mistake. Surprise, therefore, was not a 
matter of grave importance. To-day, however, a s y and concealed 
approach has become a matter of first importance naval warfare, as 
the first shots are often decisive of the battle. 

Thus the whole reason for the rule which tolerated the use of false 
colors has been removed, and it seems clear that the use of a false flag 
by a belligerent should be effectively prohibited. Such use of the neutral 
flag in war should now be held to fall within the general class of 
offenses involving perfidy and, as such, forbidden by international law; 
and the rule of respect for a neutral flag and of just protection for 
neutral shipping should equally forbid the misuse of a neutral flag by 
the merchantmen of a belligerent power. 

The rule as to false colors is, of course, altogether distinct from the 
rule which has been age i observed both by Great Britain and the 
United States requiring the display of the national flag before the firing 

hot. 
of the British Manual of Prize Law above referred to specifically pro- 
vides that before firing, the commander, if he has chased under false 
colors or without — his colors, should be careful to hoist the 
ish flag and pennant.” 
Breimilariy the Regulations of the United States Navy, 1905, provide 
that under no circumstances shall he ae commander) commence an 
action or fight a battle without the display of the national ensign.” 

While, therefore, the failure to display the colors until the moment 
immediately preceding the opening of hostilities can not be regarded as 
an act of perfidy, it being for the enemy to find out for himself the 
nationality of the approaching vessel, it is clear that the rule which 

mits it, when applied in conjunction with the existing rule, or, rather, 
Hack of rule, as to the use of false flags, it is a potent instrument for 
deceit and perfidy. As pointed out by the War College, the most essen- 
tial part of a modern action may be not the firing of a gun, but the 
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within 


gett . To permit an enemy to come within range under 
a neutral fla and then to ho 


ist the true standard at the moment of 
dealing the death blow is shocking to all modern conceptions of honor- 
able warfare. 


In sharp and illuminating contrast with the situation as to naval 
warfare are the rules applicable to war on land. Upon land the use 
of false colors is 9 recognized as a form of deceit involving 

rfidy, and is strictly prohibited. As long ago as 1863 we find in the 

structions to the United States Army for the following: 

“The use of the enemy's national standard, flag, or other emblem 
of nationality for the nepote of deceiving the enemy in battle is an 
— . by which they lose all claim to the protection of the 

ws of war.“ 

So, too, in the Oxford Manual for 1880, we find it provided: 

“Tt is forbidden— 

“(d) To make improper use of the national flag, of signs of military 
rank, or of the uniform of the enemy, of a flag of truce, or the pro- 
tective marks prescribed by the convention of Geneva.” 

Under The Hague convention of 1899 it is provided: 

“ Besides the prohibitions provided by special conventions, it is espe- 
cially prohibited 

“(f) To make improper use of a of truce, the national flag, or 
military ensigns, and the enemy's uniform, as well as the distinctive 
badges of the Geneva convention.” 

The discrepancy between the rules of the flag for warfare on land and 
at sea has long since ceased to be based on solid reasons of public 
policy, It would seem to be highly fitting that the United States 
should take measures to abolish it forever and to extend this aboli- 
tion to warships and merchantmen alike. 

Such action, however, must look to an international agreement that 
would prevent the United States from being placed at a disadvantage 
with the powers in times of war. 

It is high time that this country should lead the way back to the 
writing of this rule into the law of civilized nations, 


Mr. MARTIN. Mr. Chairman, near the end of the session 
on Monday afternoon I made some remarks upon this subject. 
I haye taken some pains to investigate international law, so 
far as it is available upon the question. The House is cer- 
tainly under obligation to the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. Moore] for the item he proposes to put in the RECORD 
in connection with his remarks under leave to extend. He has 
done me the honor to give me an opportunity to read it, which 
I have done with very great interest. It is a better compila- 
tion of international law as to a nation’s control over its own 
flag and what ought to be done with it than can be found in 
any single work on international law. 

We find this curious situation in the development of the law 
of nations on the subject of their flags: More than half a cen- 
tury ago all civilized nations provided in their rules of warfare 
that nothing but the flag of the nation actually in conflict 
should be used in war upon land, and that has been our law 
ever since 1863. The instructions to the Army in 1863 con- 
tained this paragraph: 

The use of the enemy's national standard flag or other emblem of 
nationality for the purpose of decelving the enemy in battle is an act 
= pandy by which they lose all claims for protection under the laws 
0 0 

The same is the law of Great Britain in fighting upon land, but 
by reason of some curious anomaly, which is understood only 
when you look into it carefully, the use of a foreign flag as a ruse 
has been allowed on the sea. Of course land warfare has al- 
ways been a hand-to-hand combat, and therefore the need of 
fairness even in war has always, been recognized on land. On 
the other hand, battles on the sea have been of a very different 
character. But in the march of progress, now, as soon as a 
vessel may come in sight over the horizon, a modern gun may 
destroy it; and recently, with the use of the torpedo, and par- 
ticularly now with the use of the submarine, the whole damage 
may be done in an instant, and therefore any nation that has 
afloat on the high seas either a warship or a merchant marine is 
vitally interested in the integrity of its emblem of nationality. 

We use a flag. What does it mean? It means American 
sovereignty, and will be defended in connection with all that 
American sovereignty means. At our War College in Newport 
in 1906 the advanced thought on this subject was formulated 
and embodied in their report, and I will just read from the 
recommendation of our military experts upon what should 
be the treatment at sea as well as upon land. This was the 
recommendation of our War College at Newport in 1906. I 
read: 

It is now generally considered that a neutral has an exclusive right 
to the use of his own flag and the right to prescribe under what con- 
ditions it may be used. Of course, this right to the exclusive use 
of his own flag may place upon the neutral certain obligations to guard 
against its misuse. A neutral would seem to be acting reasonably 
in demanding that his national emblem shall not be used by a belliger- 
ent to cover any act which may work injury to the other belligerent, 
which, as regards the neutral, is a friendly State. While the practice 
has hitherto been tolerated, it seems to be an infringement of the 
natural rights of the neutral State. It may also work hardship for a 
neutral vessel, for when the use of its colors is A raha oes to either 
belligerent it can not surely establish its identity by raising its 
national flag. Such standa of action have long been eliminated 


from land warfare, and its continuance on the sea is hardly in accord 
—.— the standard of fair dealing which generally obtains in naval 
Warfare. 


Now, I want to emphasize again the statement that I made 
the other night. In my judgment, if we permit any of these 
belligerent nations indiscriminately to use the American flag 
in order to disguise the actual nationality of their ships, it 
will inevitably lead us into serious international difficulties, 
even if it does not lead us into partisanship in this war. Un- 
der present conditions of naval warfare we must perform our 
duty as a neutral, because unless we protect our own ships by’ 
our own flag and prohibit its indiscriminate use by belligerent 
nations—and one belligerent has just as much right to use it 
as any other—we are bound to become involved in international 
complications. 

And I might say, touching the suggestion of the gentleman 
from Illinois as to what would be the first inclination of a: 
man in saving himself or those under his command in a war at 
sea, that those considerations do not do away with the fact 
that there are some standards even in warfare, and it does 
not do away with the importance of this Nation’s maintaining 
upon the sea as well as upon the land absolute neutrality as 
between the belligerent powers and the absolute safety of its 
own craft. 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from South Dakota 
yield to the gentleman from Texas? 

Mr. MARTIN. Yes. ` 

Mr. GARNER. Taking a concrete illustration in this case, 
suppose England insisted that she has the right to use the 
Stars and Stripes in case of danger, and we insisted to the con- 
trary, would not that bring about some complications? 

Mr. MARTIN. International law has gotten to this point, 
beyond all controversy, that while all nations have not agreed 
as to the conditions of naval warfare as they have upon land, 
yet they have agreed to this by all recognized conferences, that 
every nation has the right to prescribe how its own banner shall 
be used, and therefore if the United States shall make it clear 
that in its opinion it is not consistent with its rights and duties 
of neutrality that its flag shall be used indiscriminately on the 
high seas by belligerent powers no nation will question that 


The time of the gentleman from South 
Dakota has expired. 


Mr. MARTIN. Mr. Chairman, I ask three minutes more, if 
the Chair please. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from South Dakota asks 
unanimous consent to proceed for three minutes more. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GARNER. But just at this particular time, if the United 
States did insist that its flag could not be used by one of the 
belligerent powers, and the other power said it would be used, 
what would be the result? 

Mr. MARTIN. Oh, well, that is a contingency that you do 
not need to anticipate. It is not a contingency that contains 
anything like the peril which will follow if we do not protest 
against the indiscriminate use of our flag, which would mean 
that every boat rightfully flying the American flag would have 
to remain in an American port or under cover. 

Mr. MOORE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield there? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from South Dakota 
yield to the gentleman from Pennsylvania? 

Mr. MARTIN. Yes. 

Mr. MOORE. Is it not true that the American Government 
has made no declaration on this subject with respect to its flag 
on the high seas? - 

Mr. MARTIN. Not except the declaration or opinion of the 
War College. 

Mr. MOORE. If the Government should declare that it did 
not want its flag used either for decoy purposes or perfidious 
purposes, what would be the result, in the gentleman’s opinion? 

Mr. MARTIN. If we made such a declaration, every nation 
would be bound to use our flag only in the way that we 


prescribe. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MARTIN. Yes. = 

Mr. FESS. Our flag is the emblem of neutrality. Now, if we 
permit it to be used without our protest, what protection would 
we have? 

Mr, MARTIN. Absolutely none. Any merchant marine of 
ours on the sea, if we did not protest against our flag being 
used for belligerent purposes, would be in danger of the conse- 
quences of such an act. 

Mr. MOORE. How would a belligerent ship distinguish be- 
tween a ship of another belligerent flying our flag and an inno- 
cent American merchantman flying our flag? 
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Mr. MARTIN. It is impossible for them to detect it until 
they get so close that the whole advantage of warfare is gone. 
A submarine, for instance, keeps out of sight. It does not 
closely scrutinize to see what kind of a ship it is. It gets its 
information from the flag. It does its work by getting in 
under the craft to be destroyed. A submarine might be de- 
stroyed by a single shot fired from a gun that might be carried 
by a merchant vessel. The submarine keeps out of sight. It 
obtains its information as to the nationality of a ship from the 
flag it flies, and if it is the ship of a belligerent power it lays 
its plans to destroy it, and that is its purpose. 

Now, by what I have said I do not mean to intimate that 
there is any lessening whatever of the right of an American 
citizen anywhere in the world to be protected by the American 
flag. If the Lusitania had been in danger of destruction—which 
I know not—the American citizens aboard that vessel might 
have gathered in a group and raised the American flag them- 
selves, as indicating by that visible emblem that they desired 
the protection of the American Nation and that they were 
American citizens. 

That would have been no violation of any rule of war or any 
rule of peace. In a foreign country an American citizen may 
raise the American flag to show that he is an American citizen 
and that he expects to obtain its protection, and his right to do 
so would be recognized by the laws of nations. 

I I haye called attention to this matter not in any spirit of 
criticism of the administration at all. I realize that in time 
of war the difficulty of sailing between Scylla and Charybdis, in 
the dangers that beset us, is very great, and I would not have 
anything I might say embarrass the administration to any 
extent, but I desire to say that the rules of nations, as recog- 
nized by advanced international thought upon the subject, con- 
sider it as much an act of perfidy to deceive in naval warfare 
as in war upon the land as to this precise question of the right 
to use the flag of a neutral nation. And I say, furthermore, 
that the right of each nation to say how its flag shall be used 
is recognized everywhere. And in the next place, and finally, 
unless we do prescribe how our flag may be used, if we permit it 
to be used by belligerent nations indiscriminately as a means 
of disguise, we not only imperil our own sea craft but we 
thereby, in my opinion, desecrate the flag, and the ultimate re- 
sult would be that it would become a byword between the 
belligerent powers as well as among neutral powers everywhere. 

The CHAIRMAN. If there be no objection, the pro forma 
amendment will be considered as withdrawn and the Clerk will 
read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Washington Monument: For custodian, 1 steam engineer, $960; 
assistant steam engineer, $840; fireman, $860; assistant fireman, $660; 
conductor of elevator car, $900; attendants—1 on floor $720, 1 on top 
floor $720; 3 night and day watchmen, at $720 each; in all, $8,820. 

Mr. DIES. Mr. Chairman, the discussion seems to have wan- 
dered somewhat from the measure under consideration, not only 
from the bill itself, but to a very foreign field, to wit, the flag 
of the United States, a most interesting subject and one that I 
wish I had time to illuminate and adorn. Of course, that is a 
very interesting question now, because there is a variety of 
opinion in our country with regard to conditions growing out of 
the war, not only with regard to the use of the flag, but with 
regard to other matters. I know that down in my own country 
we are yery solicitous about the soaring price of wheat, and we 
are very anxious that there be less of it shipped away from our 
country, because it is making the price of bread very high among 
our people. I will say in passing that there is no clamor in my 
section of the country—which I imagine to be about as patriotic 
ag the balance of the country—with regard to the flag or with 
regard to ships to take away any more wheat from our coun- 
try and get it abroad; although I understand those who have 
wheat to sell are still quite anxious for new and more rapid 
facilities with which to get it abroad. 

‘Mr. BRYAN. How about cotton? 

Mr. DIES. I was just coming to that. Our people have 
been somewhat alarmed at the slowness with which cotton has 
been moving abroad. However, I notice that in the last few 
weeks the movement has grown to be quite heavy, having 
broken all previous records—almost 4,000,000 bales, in fact, for 
the eight weeks ending January 30. And I understand, 
although I have not the exact figures at hand, the last week 
has greatly increased the weekly exportation of cotton, and 
that it is now greater than it was the week before—so great, 
in fact, that some of the newspapers down in my country are 
beginning to warn the growers of cotten and the exporters of 
cotton that the tremendous exportation is likely to break the 
price of it. Cotton, as you will understand, is now going 
steadily up, and there is some fear that this great exportation 
of it that has set in from the ports of the United States to 


European countries is likely to damage the cotton farmer, 
because he will dump his cotton in too great a quantity upon 
the European market. For instance, it was pointed out in the 
Texas papers a few days ago that this extensive exportation 
of cotton had already broken the market in a certain European 
country 33 cents a pound in one day. 

Mr. BRYAN. I was just going to suggest that the great 
exportation of wheat is likely to have the same effect on the 
price of that commodity. 

Mr. DIES. That may be true, though I dare say that the 
bread eaters in my country are not alarmed at the breaking 
of the price of wheat. In fact, the alarm down there is over 
the fact that they will not get any bread to eat if we keep 
on shipping wheat into European countries. 

But I did not rise for the purpose of taking the time of the 
committee in the discussion of the price of wheat. For one, 
if I may belabor you with my opinion, while I regret for 
those of my constituents who are using wheat bread that the 
price of wheat is so high—for one, I would not be willing, if 
I could do it, to put the price of wheat too low, because I 
believe the man who raises wheat is entitled to a fair share 
of the prosperity of the country, and if it happens that his 
product goes up, why, I want him to have the benefit that 
falls to him from the high price of his product. 

Mr. MOORE. Wiil the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DIES. Yes. A 

Mr. MOORE. From what port is the cotton raised in the 
gentleman’s district shipped? 

Mr. DIES. From Port Arthur, Galveston, New Orleans, and 
some from Mobile. 

Mr. MOORE. Can the gentleman say whether there has 
been any great congestion of cotton at that port or in the ports 
of the vicinity that the ordinary ships could not carry? 

Mr. DIES. At the outbreak of the war there was a great 
deal of congestion, no doubt, as most every gentleman knows— 
and I expect I know less about it than others—those who use 
raw cotton carry a reserve on hand. I imagine that is the case 
in Europe, and they were carrying a good deal, and when the 
war broke out, in the excitement and turmoil ensuing, they were 
using the reserve. Now the reserve is in danger, and they are 
beginning to import cotton, and I have no doubt taxing the 
carrying facilities. 

Mr. MOORE. To the ports or from the ports? 

Mr. DIES. That is according to what ports the gentleman is 
speaking of. If you are taking our ports, it is from, and if you 
are taking European ports, it is to. 

Mr. MOORE. Take my port of Philadelphia, and the ship- 
ments have been proceeding in an almost normal way. There 
has been some congestion due to conditions on the other side. I 
was wondering what the conditions were at the ports of ship- 
ment in the gentleman’s vicinity, whether there was such a con- 
gestion as warranted our purchase of additional ships. 

Mr. DIES. Mr. Chairman, I had not purposed to go into a 
discussion of the shipping bill, and I shall not do so now. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Texas has 
expired. 

Mr. DIES. Mr Chairman, I ask for five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas asks that his 
time be extended five minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DIES. Mr. Chairman, of course there are a number of 
vessels that have been destroyed during the war. Moreover, I 
understand that a great many of the waters of the country have 
been strewn with mines, and that there is a great amount of 
danger and delay now attendant on the interchange of com- 
merce between our country and Europe. That was the case 
after the war broke out. That, of course, is making some con- 
gestion and some confusion, and inevitably so. 

Mr. SLAYDEN, Will the gentleman permit me to interrupt 


him? 
Mr. DIES. Yes. 
Mr. SLAYDEN. Is the gentleman familiar with the fact that 


at the beginning of the current month there were on shipboard 
ready for exportation at the various ports from which cotton 
usually comes 582,000 bales, and that last week on one day 
136,000 bales were exported, breaking the record? 

Mr. DIES. And breaking the price. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. To some extent, but not much. The price 
stands up amazingly well. 

Mr. DIES. I have no doubt that if the country could exhibit 
its usual patience about these troublesome matters that they 
would right themselves in the course of a few months, or in the 
course of a little while. 

It occurs to my mind that recently the Secretary of the Navy, 
in his report for 1913, recommended to Congress that the Goy- 
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ernment go into the business of operating oil wells and refineries. 
At that time I remember very well that the Government was 
paying $1.78 for oil; oil was quite high. We were getting $1 a 
barrel in my country at the well. However, Congress, with its 
usual sluggishness, did not make the appropriation to put the 
Government into the refining business, and now the price of oil 
has dropped down to 40 cents: barrel; and, I understand, although 
not officially, that the Government is getting oil at a satisfac- 
tory price, and the necessity for embarking the Government into 
the oil-well production and refining business has passed for the 
moment, and that the demand to have the Government go into 
all fields of business endeavor by waiting a few months or a 
year would pass away. 

Of course I make no indirect allusion, nor do I desire to al- 
lude now, to the purchase of ships. [Laughter.] Far be it 
from ine. 

Mr. MOORE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DIES. Yes. 

Mr. MOORE. It may be interesting to the gentleman to 
know that the three commodities that have gone out of the port 
of Philadelphia are grain, in the rough, wheat, and oil. There 
has been a very large increase in the shipments of oil. The 
normal business of the port has not been quite so strong during 
the month of January as it was the preceding January, and 
therefore the necessity for new ships would appear to come 
largely from the demands of those who desire to export oil and 
grain and, possibly, cotton in the gentleman’s own section. I 
thought that might interest the gentleman. 

Mr. DIES. I do not know as it does interest me, I do not 
want to influence this body by saying that the Standard Oil Co. 
is behind the proposition to buy ships. That argument is quite 
threadbare. 

Mr. MOORE. The gentleman knows that we established a 
Government insurance bureau, for which we appropriated 
$5,000,000, and that we have insured the cargoes of many ships 
that have been compelled to do business by reason of the war. 

Mr. DIES. I had not quite finished my observation about the 
Government going into the oil business. Of course I knew per- 
fectly well that when the Secretary of the Navy, for whose 
political sagacity and learning I have the most profound re- 
gard, would be forced to concede once the Government embarked 
in the oil-producing business and in the refining business—as a 
man who has had some practical experience and opportunity 
of observation, I knew that the Government would be compelled 
to go into the pipe-line business, because the oil at the well 
would avail the Government nothing unless it was transported 
to the refinery, nor without ships to engage in the regular busi- 
ness. I knew, too, that the pension bill and the public-buildings 
bill and the rivers and harbors bill would be very mild abuses 
compared with what would happen should the Government enter 
the oil business; and, of course, the Government would be a 
victim at almost every turn. But, if I am not tiring your pa- 
tience—and you seem to have great patience in the discussion 
of this bill—that is a subject that is disturbing my dreams as a 
Member of Congress. 

If I am earnest about anything in this world, if I am wrought 
up over any public question, it is this ery of having the Govern- 
ment of the United States take over the activities of individuals 
and putting the Goyernment into Government ownership. You 
will be my witness when I say that I have tired this body of 
men often, not only in this Congress but in every Congress of 
which I have had the honor to be a Member, with this question. 
I am glad now that in this Chamber, and in another Chamber 
not far from here, other gentlemen, whose words carry more 
weight than mine, are beginning to become alarmed at this 
proposition of having the Government become the manager of 
business and the handler of pay rolls. 

Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Chairman, does the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Texas has 
expired. 

Mr. DIES. Mr, Chairman, I ask to proceed for five minutes 
more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DIES. I yield to the gentleman from Missouri. 

Mr. BORLAND. The gentleman has expressed himself so 
strongly against Government interference in private business 
that I take it he was against the cotton-loan proposition. 

Mr. DIES. Mr. Chairman, my friend did not do me the 
compliment to follow my expressions upon that question or to 
have observed my vote. I had the great pleasure, Mr. Chair- 
man, of raising my voice against that monumental piece of 
sophistry, to use no harsher term, notwithstanding the fact that 
my district is one of the very largest producers of cotton in 
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the United States. I voted against undertaking to yitalize the 
so-called Henry bill at the beginning of this session. 

No, Mr. Chairman, whatever faults I possess, that of 
hypocrisy and that of a desire to occupy a seat in this Chamber 
at the expense of palming off gold bricks on the farmers of 
my district is not one of my vices. [Applause.] I am not a 
particularly brave man, but I did, however, give up the first 
office I ever had because I would not support free silver. [Ap- 
plause and cries of Good!“ ! I had just gotten back from 
the university and had been elected county judge. I might have 
been wrong about it, but I got it into my head in some way or 
other that that thing was not for the good of the people in my 
country, and I did not know much about any other country 
at that time; but I believed then, as I believe now, that a stable 
currency is as much to the interest of the farmers of my dis- 
trict as it is to the bankers of Wall Street or Lombard Street. 
I will tell you another thing. I never have brought myself, in 
my most selfish moment, to a point where I am willing to oc- 
cupy a $7,500 berth at the expense of the taxpayers of this 
country by palming frauds off on those whose backs are bended 
in my district with toil. As I occupy a place in this Chamber— 
and I am no saint; I have enough holes in my armor to drive 
an ox team through—my mind goes back to the farmer in his 
field, rising with the sun in the morning and toiling until it sets 
at night. Probably he is trusting me or you in this Chamber 
to deal fairly with him, to come square with him and tell him 
the truth about public questions. Of course I knew, and we all 
knew, that the Government was not going to buy 5,000,000 
bales of cotton any more than it was going to buy 5,000,000 
mules or 5,000,000 bushels of corn or wheat or anything else. 
Of course I knew and you knew and we all knew, down to the 
pages who work in this Chamber, that the Government was not 
going to lend any money to the cotton farmer directly upon his 
cotton, I knew and we all knew that the Government did not 
have any money to lend; that it was just at that particular time 
sitting in solemn conclave, deciding which pocket of the taxpay- 
ers to insert its hand into in order to get a little more money 
for itself to run the Government. [Laughter and applause.] 

Mr, Chairman, without criticizing my colleagues who see the 
matter differently—and they are as honest as I am, and many 
of them are better informed—and only speaking for myself, if 
I had committed myself to what I conceive to be a monumental 
fraud on the farmer and had told him that the Government 
was about to lend him money on his cotton or buy his cotton, 
then I would as soon try to trade him a gold brick, or I would 
have felt just as if I were perpetrating a fraud upon the men 
to whom I feel more grateful than any men in this country— 
the farmers of my district—who are toiling in their fields, de- 
pending upon me to come square and honest with them upon 
that question as upon other questions. 

Mr. Chairman, this discussion has wandered far away from 
the budget matter. Where it will wind up nobody, of course, 
ean tell. I regret that it has gotten into the war zone, because 
I think that is one of the most dangerous and dynamic ques- 
tions that we could discuss in this Chamber. I was in hopes 
that the discussion would cling around some plan to curtail 
appropriations. I think if there is a serious thing for the 
Congress it is to find some plan to put an end to this friendly 
rivalry between a few committees to see which can appropriate 
the most money. Of course I appreciate and sympathize with 
a supply committee, for instance, like the River and Harbor 
Committee. 

If we go to them and say, “Gentlemen, you ought not to 
appropriate so much money,” they will say, Les; we know 
that; but there is old Gen. SHERwoop sitting right by the door 
of the Treasury ready to grab anything that lies around loose 
for his pensioners if we do not get it.“ [Laughter.] Then I 
sympathize with the man who wants a public building in his 
district, but who also informs you that it is a losing game for 
the Government, and that the Government could get along a 
whole lot better by renting instead of building. He says, “ Yes; 
but if I do not get it for a building in my district, Hopson and 
these fellows will take it for another battleship or a gunboat.” 
And so, Mr. Chairman, we see this rivalry of committees, each 
anxious to appropriate more money every year, each anxious 
to acquire more power every year, and I do not know how much 
further it can go. We are taxing incomes; we are taxing a good 
many things under the war tax; we ave taxing almost every- 
thing in the country, and the ball goes merrily on, so far as 
appropriations are concerned. I remember when I first came to 
Congress—and it is only a little while, and I fear it is going to- 
be just a little while more that I shall stay here—the appropria- 
tions for the Agricultural bill amounted to about $15,000,000. 

Mr. GARNER. Eleven million dollars. 
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Mr. FITZGERALD. It is now $24,000,000. r 

Mr. DIES. In any event, it was a small sum compared to 
what it is now. I do not blame the chairman of that committee 
‘or its members. Power is one thing that every rational man 
wants. Next to self-interest it is the most universal of all of the 
passions—power. That is one reason this Government was made 
with three independent coordinate branches. Mr. Madison said 
that he wanted it so fixed that each branch would have that 
power and influence to prevent encroachments of the other 
branches of the Government, and that is the reason why this 
Congress is so independent of every other branch of the Gov- 
ernment. [Laughter.] It is because men love power. 

Mr. POWERS. Will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has again 
expired. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that all debate on the paragraph and all amendments thereto 
close in five minutes. 

Mr. NORTON. Mr. Chairman, reserving the right to ob- 


Mr. DIES. Mr. Chairman, I do not care to take any more 
time. 

Mr. NORTON. Mr. Chairman, I do not object; but reserving 
the right to object, I would like to know why—— 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York asks unani- 
mous consent that all debate upon this paragraph and amend- 
ments thereto expire in five minutes. 

Mr, MANN. I hope there will be no objection, because we 
must make some progress with the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. NORTON. I desire to ask the chairman of the committee 
why this unseemly haste in the passage of this bill? [Laughter.] 

Mr. DIES. What I was about to say was this: I commend 
the activity of the Agricultural Committee and all the commit- 
tees of the House in the service of their country, and we know 
they have to go a long way to stretch the blanket in a great 
many instances and increase these appropriations in the rapid 
manner in which they are doing. Now, I have no doubt that 
much of the money, probably three or four millions of the 
money, spent in this Agricultural appropriation bill is doing 
a great deal of good for the farmers of this country, and I 
have no doubt if this matter is not halted, and if you do not 
get some sort of a correlation of the powers that appropriate 
the money, that this thing will go on until the farmer can not 
walk around his haystack without running over some fellow 
on the pay roll of the Government. I do not doubt if some 
check is not put to it, if some period is not placed on this dis- 
position of these committees—that is, if the people do not rise 
up in revolution and cast us out—I do not know what will 
happen. 

It seems that there are certain high-browed and intellectual 
persons in this country whose knowledge of farming has been 
generally obtained from the window of a Pullman palace car, 
who think that all the people of this country have gotten to a 
point where the Government should establish a guardianship 
over them, lest they break some of their bones or strain some 
of their muscles. The farmer must not only be taught how to 
get ticks off of cows, but he must actually have a man go 
with him and hold the cow in the vat, and, if necessary, coerce 
him into seeing that the ticks can actually be killed by inunda- 
tion in the vat. We will so continue unless gentlemen can evolve 
some system that will give assurance to one of these committees 
if it does not appropriate the usual and unnecessary millions 
that these unnecessary millions will be licked up by some other 
committee standing ready to grab them. I say I regret the 
discussion is getting away so rapidly from that branch of the 
publie service, because this body does not pass appropriations 
in the sense that we consider the legislation. Do you consider 
the merits of a publie building outside of your district? Do you 
consider the merits of a pension bill that does not go to some 
man in your district? Do we consider carefully and on their 
merits appropriations for rivers and harbors unless they are in 
our district? So that these committees, backed up by persons 
interested in the bill, prize at each other, and the wonder to 
me is not that the appropriations are growing, but the wonder 
is that they have not grown in greater proportion than they 
have. Now, just this other word. I wish some system might 
be eyolred, might be worked out by sensible men, so that some 
control should be given to these tremendous expenditures of 
public money. I know as well as I am living that the day is 
going to come when the taxpayer is going to look to the manner 
in which we pass these appropriation bills, and we will not be 
able to deceive him longer with hollow promises. The less 
learning a man has the deeper his prejudice is when he is 


aroused to the truth that you are not playing fair with him. The 
day is going to come when the wheat grower will look out over 
the wheat fields, when the cotton grower, bending his back over 
the fleecy staple, will rise up and ask the question, “Are you 
playing fair? You told us you were going to legislate so that 
we could borrow money. You told us that you were going to 
give us Government ownership; you told us that you were going 
to decrease freight rates and improve our condition, and in the 
meanwhile you have gone on and taxed us more and more, and 
you have eaten up our substance, and I have just found out the 
whole thing is a fraud.” And woe betide the man or the 
party detected by the enraged and aroused public. [Applause.] 
MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


The committee informally rose; and Mr. Cotter having 
taken the chair as Speaker pro tempore, a message from the 
Senate, by Mr. Tulley, one of its clerks, announced that the 
. had passed without amendment bills of the following 

es: 

H. R. 9584. An act to authorize the Secretary of the Treasury 
of the United States to sell the present old post office and site 
thereof in the city of Jersey City, N. J.; 

H. R. 16896. An act for the relief of Col. Richard H. Wilson, 
United States Army; and 

H. R. 18783. An act to increase the limit of cost of the United 
States post-office building and site at St. Petersburg, Fla. 

The message also announced that the Senate had agreed to 
the amendments of the House of Representatives to bill of the 
following title: 

S. 2334. An act for the relief of S. W. Langhorne and the 
legal representatives of H. G. Howell. 

The message also announced that the President had approved 
and signed bills of the following titles: 

On February 5, 1915: 

S. 5614. An act for the improvement of the foreign service. 

On February 6, 1915: 

S. 6839. An act extending the time for completion of the 
bridge across the Delaware River authorized by an act entitled 
“An act to authorize the Pennsylvania Railroad Co. and the 
Pennsylvania & Newark Railroad Co., or their successors, to 
construct, maintain, and operate a bridge across the Delaware 
River,” approved the 24th day of August, 1912. 

SUNDRY CIVIL APPROPRIATION BILL, 


The committee resumed its session. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Birthplace of George Washington, Wakefield, Va.: For repairs to 
248 and cleaning up and maintaining grounds about the monument, 


Mr. POWERS. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Chairman, to continue 
for 10 minutes. i 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kentucky asks unan- 
imous consent to continue for 10 minutes. Is there objection? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. What about? 

Mr. POWERS. Itis on a matter pertaining to my district. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I will ask the gentleman to wait a little 
while until we get further on in the bill. 

Mr. POWERS. I would like to proceed now. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. If the gentleman will wait a little while 
I will not object. 

Mr. POWERS. I will wait then, as the chairman suggests, 

The CHAIRMAN. The pro forma amendment will be consid- 
ered as withdrawn. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

The appropriation of $5,000 made in the sundry civil act approved 
August 1, 1914, for unveiling and dedicating the memorial to Gen. 
Ulysses S. Grant, and for each and every purpose connected therewith, 
including erecting and taking down viewing stands and putting the 
grounds in sigh 1 is hereby made available for said pur- 
poses during the year 1916. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. What is the latest information about when the Grant 
Memorial will be finished? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Col. Harts stated to the committee 
that the time for the completion of the memorial had been 
extended to the Ist of August, 1915. It is very doubtful, how- 
ever, if it will be completed at that time. Mr. Shrady at work 
on it is in a poor physical condition. The general plan has 
been going on for 11 years. The Artillery group, which is in 
position, is completed. The Infantry group, which is to occupy 
a corresponding place on the other pedestal, has been designed 
but not cast. = 

It has been made in a design, and one-quarter size has been 
made, and they are now working on the full-size design. In 
addition, the statue cf Gen. Grant has not yet been commenced, 
and there are two tablets that have not yet been commenced. 
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The Artillery group, which is familiar to the Members who 
have examined it, is one of the very striking and fine pieces of 
sculpture in the city, and Col. Harts says the Cavalry group 
will be equally fine. While the work has taken more time than 
was estimated, yet when finished it will be one of the most 
striking and artistic monuments in the city of Washington. 
So by request this appropriation is continued, although prob- 
ably it will not be used in the next year. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the pro forma amend- 
ment will be withdrawn. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Arlington Memorial Amphitheater: For continuing the construction, 
under the direction of a commission consisting of the Secretary of War, 
the Secretary of the Navy, and Superintendent of the United States 
Capitol Building and Grounds, Ivory G. Kimball, representing the 
Grand Army of the Republic, the commander of Camp 171, United 
Confederate Veterans of the District of Columbia, and Charles W. New- 
ton, representing the United Spanish War Veterans, of a memorial 
amphitheater, including a chapel, at the National Cemetery at Arling- 
ton Va., and in accordance with the plans of Carrere & Hastings, 
architects, of New York City, adopted by the commission heretofore 
appointed, to be immediately available and to remain available until 
expended, $400,000. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order on the 
paragraph. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman from Illinois reserves a 
point of order on the paragraph. 

Mr. MANN. First, Mr. Chairman, may I ask what is the 
necessity for reciting this commission in this bill? Why is it 
not sufficient simply to make this appropriation for continuing 
the construction? The commission is already authorized. 
What is the object of repeating it here? And, second, what is 
the reason for adding to the commission, without naming him, 
the commander of Camp No. 171, United Confederate Veterans 
of the District of Columbia? What object is there in having 
that official, unnamed, on this commission? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. A number of Confederate soldiers are 
buried in Arlington, and the Confederate camp in Washington 
presented a petition to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds, requesting that the commander of this camp be added 
to the commission. The Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds made some inquiries and ascertained that there was 
no objection, that it would be perfectly satisfactory to the 
members of the Grand Army of the Republic. The Committee 
on Appropriations, at the formal request of the Committee on 
Public Buildings and Grounds, made provision so that the 
commander of this camp of Confederates in Washington might 
be added, the belief being that these little acknowledgments of 
the fact that the spirit of controversy had died out continually 
helps to cement the better feeling now existing among the sur- 
vivors of that great contest. 

Mr. MANN. This commission is now in existence. It has 
adopted certain plans. The work is under construction. For 
aught I know at least the adding of some gentleman, however 
good he may be, to this commission may upset all the plans 
they have. Here is a commission now consisting of five per- 
sons, I believe. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. It would not embarrass them. 

Mr. MANN. A commission consisting of the Secretary of War, 
the Secretary of the Navy, the Superintendent of the Capitol 
Building and Grounds, Mr. Kimball, and Mr. Newton. Now, it 
is proposed to add another one, name unknown. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Well, the statement was made that the 
plans had been adopted and approved unanimously, to my recol- 
lection, and the addition of one other person would not make 
any difference. It was thought that it would be gracious to 
have a representative of the Confederate Veterans on the com- 
mission. They desired it particularly, and the committee thought 
it would be a nice thing to acquiesce in that proposition. 

Mr. MANN. Well, it seems to me to be rather an impertinent 
thing to do. I do not know that I shall object to it; but here 
is a commission created and in existence, and no one would 
probably have objected in the first instance to naming a man 
from the United Confederate Veterans on the commission. But 
it is in existence and running along, and no question of sectional- 
ism has entered into it, and somewhere, somebody, probably 
with hatred in his heart, has proposed to add somebody else 
to it, which introduces sectionalism in itself. It is not designed, 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. FITZGERALD] says, to make 
any difference; it is not to have any effect. Then what do they 
want it for? If it does have any effect it ought not to go in, 
and if it does not have any effect it is ungracious on their part 
to suggest it. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I make a point of order on it. 

Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a 
point of order. 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MAD- 
DEN] makes the point of order on the paragraph. The Chair 
will hear the gentleman from New York [Mr. FITZGERALD] on it. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Chairman, the addition of this gen- 
tleman will not in any way affect the work. There are several 
thousand soldiers buried in Arlington Cemetery. A monument 
has recently been erected there to perpetuate their memory. The 
spirit of antagonism and division which for years existed be- 
tween the survivors of those engaged in this conflict has grad- 
ually been eliminated. In their closing years they have come 
together in a kindly and friendly spirit in the patriotic support 
and love of their common country, and at the request of this 
camp, that a representative of the Confederate veterans might 
be included on the commission, the Committee on Appropria- 
tions thought it was one of those gracious acts which, if done 
by the Congress, would tend very much to promote that fra- 
ternal and friendly spirit that is so desirable. The war, with 
its raneors and bitterness, has passed. A great reunion a short 
time ago at Gettysburg of the survivors of the two contending 
armies has undoubtedly done much to remove the rancor and 
misunderstanding, and I hope the gentleman from Illinois will 
not press his point of order. 

Mr. MADDEN. I insist on the point of order. It is a change 
of existing law. The words on line 1 of page 71, after the 
word “ Republic,” down to and including the word “ Columbia,” 
on line 3, reading, The commander of Camp 171, United Con- 
federate Veterans of the District of Columbia,” are new law, 
and I make a point of order to that language. 

Mr. SISSON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman withhold his 
point of order? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Will the gentleman from Illinois with- 
hold it until a member of the Committee on Public Buildings 
and Grounds, at whose request the provision was inserted, may 
make a statement? He is present. 

Mr. MADDEN. Very well. 


[Mr. BURNETT addressed the committee. See Appendix.] 


Mr. SISSON. Mr. Chairman, I want to thank the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. MADDEN] for his indulgence in withholding 
the point of order. Nor do I believe I could add one word to 
what has been said by the chairman of the committee, Mr. 
FITZGERALD, and by the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. BUR- 
NETT] as to the reason why this item should remain in the bill; 
but I should like to have the attention of the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. MADDEN], who made the point of order, so that he 
may listen to an appeal from a Member of this House who is 
the son of a Confederate soldier, one who has in his heart no 
spirit of bitterness or feeling because of that great struggle 
which ended half a century ago. I have on many occasions 
addressed the Union soldiers, and on one occasion up in the 
gentleman’s own State I had the honor of addressing a body 
of Union soldiers, perhaps 800 or 1,000 of them. And it was my 
pleasure to carry to them a message of peace and good will. 

Now, this provision will not cost the Government a penny. 
This added Confederate commissioner will not cost the Treas- 
ury one cent, but serves for nothing. This was placed in the 
bill not only at the instance of the Confederate camp here in 
Washington but also of the Union veterans, who requested that 
this Confederate commissioner be added. The representatives 
of both these organizations have united in this request. The 
committee of the House who have charge of public buildings 
and grounds have seen fit and proper to recommend this item. 
Not only the Subcommittee on Appropriations, but the full Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, have recommended it to the House. 
If the gentleman will withdraw his point of order and permit 
the membership of the House to vote upon the proposition, I 
feel that we may safely leave the item to that side of the aisle. 
I have yet to find a brave private soldier who fought in the 
Union Army and wore the blue who has any. bitterness in his 
heart toward his brave adversaries on the other side. If the 
Union veterans themselves are willing to request that this be 
done, will not the gentleman from Illinois withdraw his point 
of order and permit the membership of the House to vote upon 
the item? It is not so important a matter that it should even 
be suggested that the Rules Committee bring in a special rule. 

The Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds and the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations did not suppose that there would be 
any point of order or objection to it, because, if there is to be 
objection to this item, then we have done harm and not good 
by putting it in here. We want to do good. Those of us who 
live in the South want this Union to be cemented not only by 
law, but cemented by love. I want to have it so that wherever 
I may go in the Union I may feel not only that I have all the 
rights and privileges under the law that any other citizens have, 
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but that I have in the hearts of those to whom I go the same 
feeling that we would accord to you. 

Next to the last speech that the great McKinley ever made in 
this world was made at Memphis, Tenn., to the Confederate Vet- 
erans’ Association. It was there that the great martyred Presi- 
dent said, in the presence of the Confederate Veterans’ Associa- 
tion wearing the gray uniform and speaking with tears of love 
in his eyes as he talked to them, that it would be his ambition 
as President of all the people to see all the Confederate ceme- 
teries taken over, with the permission of the people who were 
now controlling them, and have the great Government of the 
United States mark each Confederate soldier’s grave with a lit- 
tle slab, just as the graves of the Union soldiers are marked. 
The Confederate veterans gave him a reception at Memphis, 
and there was never anything of the kind more beautiful. And 
what a beautiful recollection all of those people have of the 
great President. When he left Memphis he came by Washing- 
ton, and a few days after that the news was flashed over the 
wires from Buffalo that President McKinley had been assassi- 
nated. And in every single town and village in the South of any 
size there were emblems of mourning displayed, and the Con- 
federate Veterans’ Associations were foremost in making that 
display of mourning, because Maj. McKinley was loved and 
revered by the Confederate soldiers, and many a Confederate 
soldier’s face was wet with tears as they discussed in their 
memorial meetings mourning his loss. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. SISSON. I ask the indulgence of the committee for two 
minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Mississippi asks 
unanimous consent that his time be extended two minutes. Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SISSON. It was an act like that, coupled with the 
action of the great veterans’ association that had the reunion at 
Gettysburg of the Confederate and Union veterans, that has 
caused so much of the sectional bitterness to be eliminated, until 
now we can say in truth and in fact that the country is united in 
heart. Let us not permit this little item to show that there is 
still some feeling of bitterness or sectionalism in one single 
heart in this House. I do not believe it would come from the 
heart of a brave Union soldier to make that point. This pro- 
vision will cost nothing, and I believe it will result in much 
good to permit this item to remain, a simple recognition of the 
fact that Confederate veterans are buried in that cemetery; 
and when this auditorium is dedicated and when a ceremony 
takes place in that sacred spot all, both from North and South, 
may go and participate and do honor to the brave men who 
saved the Nation and do honor to those brave adversaries who 
fought for what they believed to be right, foes worthy of the 
great chivalry of the great Union soldiers. Let this auditorium 
be and symbolize in real truth a reunited country. Let it be a 
place where every Confederate soldier, their sons, and daugh- 
ters may assemble with every Union soldier and their sons and 
daughters and do honor to their sacred dead. Let them have 
a place where the blue and the gray can always meet, for it 
will be only a few years when there will be no answer to the 
bugle call by either side. 

Both of these great Armies will have crossed over the river 
and will be resting under the shade of the trees. Let the 
Union soldier know in his dying years that he has lived to see 
in truth and in fact the thing nearest his heart—a reunited 
country—the greatest consummation of that wish of his as a 
soldier in the ranks. Let him learn and know that we are 
politically united, united in heart, united in hand, and let no 
discordant vote on a little item like this be heard in this Hall. 
[Applause.] 

Mr. GOULDEN. Mr. Chairman, as a Union veteran and asa 
member of the legislative committee of the Grand Army of the 
Republic, the committee on legislation, of which I was chairman 
last year and am now second on the same, I desire most heartily 
to approve of this section to place on the commission the com- 
mander of the United Confederate Veterans’ camp of this city, 
to indorse most cordially what has been so ably, eloquently, and 
patriotically said by the chairman of the committee, Mr. Frrz- 
GERALD, by the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. BURNETT], as 
well as the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. Stsson], and to 
say that I think this ought to prevail by a unanimous yote. I 
hope my good friend from Illinois [Mr. Mappen], who is always 
fair, and in whose heart beats the strongest impulses of true 
American patriotism, will withdraw his objection and let it 
become a law. 

I want to say in answer to the distinguished gentleman from 
Alabama that there are no two sides to this question, no two 
parties to-day in citizenship nor in love of our common country. 


We are all marching shoulder to shoulder, whether we live in 
the South or in the North—marching with the touch of elbows 
to the music of progress and the good of all sections under that 
starry old banner we all love and of which we are so justly 
proud. I trust that this will become a law and that my good 
friend from Illinois will withdraw his objection to it in the in- 
terest of harmony, good will, and brotherly love. [Applause.] 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, I hope the gentleman from 
Illinois will not insist on the point of order. I want to say to 
him that this item would not have been in the bill if the 
minority members on the subcommittee or on the committee had 
raised any objection to it. It did not occur to us that there 
would be any objection made anywhere. Had we believed that 
there was any probability of a point of order being raised we 
would have suggested that the item be left off the bill, becanse, 
while we hoped and believed that the insertion of this provision 
in the bill would be helpful, we realized that it might have an 
opposite effect if there were any objection made to it. 

I want to remind my friend from Illinois of the fact, as I 
understand it, and as the gentleman from Alabama has sug- 
gested, that this memorial is one to the heroism of the women 
of the Nation during the Civil War. I do not recall the lan- 
guage of the bill, but I am sure that no one has any disposition, 
or would have any disposition, not to accord as much of praise 
and honor to the heroism of the women of the South during 
that great struggle as to the heroism of the women of the North. 
The women of the southern section, of the two, suffered the 
most. While it is true that the addition of this representative 
of the Confederate veterans to the commission will not in any 
wise affect the plans or the procedure in letting the contract in 
executing the work, we felt that it was a gracious recognition 
of the conditions of a reunited country and of the fact that in 
this cemetery at Arlington rest the remains of a large number 
of Confederate veterans, and that the monument was a monu- 
ment to the splendid devotion of all the women of the country 
during the dark days of the Civil War. [Applause.] 

Mr, AUSTIN. Mr. Chairman, this proposition was originally 
before the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. My 
colleague from Kentucky [Mr. LANGLEY], a Republican member 
of that committee, made the motion to direct a favorable report 
to be made on the bill providing for an additional member of 
this commission. I introduced the original bill in the House 
providing for an appropriation of $750,000 for the construction 
of the Arlington memorial amphitheater, and it was prepared 
by Grand Army men and delivered to me by Judge Kimball, a 
member of the commission. 

I am sure had it occurred at that time to the Grand Army 
men they would have inserted in the bill the name of a repre- 
sentative of the Confederate veterans. This item we are con- 
sidering does not provide for an appropriation, and we have 
proceeded with the work where the contract has been let, and 
the work will begin at an early day. 

As has been stated by all of the speakers, there are a large 
number of ex-Confederate soldiers buried in Arlington Cemetery, 


‘and last summer a Confederate monument was completed and 


dedicated in the cemetery. In addition to the Confederate 
soldiers who rest at Arlington, the men brought back from 
Habana Harbor, drowned on the battleship Maine, are buried 
there. In addition to those men who served in the Navy in the 
Spanish-American War there are a large number of Spanish- 
American soldiers in the Army, either in the Regular or the 
Volunteer Army, who served in that war, buried in Arlington. 
Gen. Joe Wheeler, a distinguished Member of this House for 
many years, is buried in the Arlington Cemetery. In the list 
of former soldiers in the Spanish-American War sleeping in 
Arlington are many sons of ex-Union and ex-Confederate sol- 
diers. Decoration services which take place in the cemetery are 
not only for Union soldiers, but also for the Spanish-American 
soldiers and for Confederate soldiers, and on the completion of 
this amphitheater it will be used by the people every year to 
pay fitting tribute to the soldiers who served in the various wars 
and on both sides during the Civil War. So it is quite appropri- 
ate that the Confederate veterans should have a representative 
on this commission. When this matter was brought to the at- 
tention of the House and this discussion begun, I was in the act 
of reading a patriotic speech delivered 14 years ago on the 
27th of January by the late Hon. William Richardson, of 
Alabama. It was a speech in which he favored an appropria- 
tion of $250,000 for the beginning of the construction of a home 
for the ex-Union or Federal and ex-Spanish-American soldiers 
in the South, near Johnson City, Tenn.—a speech made by an 
ex-Confederate soldier, and in which he said that since the close 
of the Civil War he had always favored just and fair pensions 
for those who defended the Union, and that it gave him great 
pleasure, as a Member of the House and as an ex-Confederate 
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soldier, to vote to establish a home that would care for and 
protect old ex-Union soldiers in their declining years. He ex- 
pressed a regret that the bill did not carry an appropriation for 
twice the amount mentioned. So I appeal to my Republican 
colleagues to join the Republicans on the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds in asking that this provision be inserted 
in the sundry civil appropriation bill. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, I do not know 
that anything that I may say on this subject will go far toward 
inducing the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MADDEN] not to 
make the point of order, but I do wish to express the hope that 
he will not insist upon it. As the gentleman from Mississippi 
Mr. Sisson] says, the Union veterans in the District of Colum- 
bia have no objection to the incorporation of this provision in 
the bill. The Committee on Appropriations unanimously in- 
serted it in the bill, but did not do so until the Committee on 
Public Buildings and Grounds, by unanimous action, requested 
that it be done. I have no doubt but that if the proposition 
had been made when the bill authorizing the erection of the 
building at Arlington was passed by Congress to have this provi- 
sion incorporated in that bill, there would have been not the 
slightest objection on either side of the aisle. It is but a few 
months ago that we all listened to an eloquent address by the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. GranamM] appealing to all 
sections of the country for a reunited country, and I am sure 
that his appeal touched the heart and mind of every man on 
either side of the aisle. 

I thank God that the bitterness which was engendered by the 
Civil War has completely passed away; that the blue and the 
gray, grand old heroes of a great war, and in whose bravery, 
shown on a hundred battle fields, we all take a common pride, 
now meet in friendly reunion, each paying generous tribute to 
the valor and devotion to duty of the other during those years 
of civil strife. We all love the same flag and bear loyal alle- 
giance to a common country. And let me say to my brethren of 
the North that the flag has no more devoted adherents and none 
who would more willingly brave shot and shell in its defense 
than those same soldiers who, in the dark days of 1861 to 1865, 
so bravely followed the great Robert E. Lee in defense of prin- 
ciples which they believed to be right. But that issue, Mr. 
Chairman, was settled as a result of the war, and there is no 
one in the South who would seek to question, if he could, the 
wisdom with which it was settled. The verdict of the war was 
accepted without rancor or complaint, and the South, suffering 
no humiliation from an honorable defeat, turned its attention to 
restoring its ruined homes and building up its great industries. 
So well have they succeeded that there is to-day no happier, 
more prosperous, law-abiding, and patriotic citizenship in this 
great Union than is to be found in the Southland. Go where 
you will in the South, and the war is remembered only because 
its history tells us not only of the courage and self-sacrificing 
devotion to duty of our own fathers and kindred who wore the 
gray, but also of the courage and chivalry of their adversaries 
who wore the blue—all Americans and all now, thank God, co- 
partners in all the blessings of liberty and opportunity which is 
guaranteed by our flag. 

There is no sectional feeling in the South, Mr. Chairman, and 
we are happy to know that there is no such feeling either in the 
North, East, or West. ‘This could not have been more strongly 
emphasized than by the excellent speech made a few moments 
ago by the distinguished gentleman from New York [Mr. 
GovuLDEN], who as a mere boy gave the Union splendid and 
highly creditable service in the terrific struggle at Gettysburg 
and other places, and who is now rendering the people of his 
State and the Nation important and valuable service in this 
House. 

Congress has determined to build an amphitheater at Arling- 
ton, which will not only serve as a monument to the brave dead 
buried there, but also as a place where Decoration Day and 
other exercises may be held in honor of both the blue and the 
gray who sleep there. By oversight, I am quite sure, when the 
bill authorizing the building was passed the commander of the 
Confederate veterans here in the District of Columbia was not 
named as one of the commission having in charge the erection 
of the building. The name of the commander of the Union 
veterans was included, and this provision simply seeks to cure 
the omission. 

This provision does not cost one cent. It will not add one 
dollar to the cost of the building at Arlington. It does not 
change the plan in any way, but it is a recognition of a great 
number of citizens, a leyal number of citizens throughout the 
South, and, indeed, in every section of our great country. Con- 
federate veterans are interred at Arlington as well as those who 
belonged to the Federal Army, and it seems to me it is nothing 
but a fair recognition, a liberal and a generous recognition, of 
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these men who fought under the gray, and who have since that 
time been loyal, patriotic, earnest citizens of this great country. 
I do hope that the gentleman from Illinois, liberal and generous 
as he always is, patriotic, as we all know him to be, will not see 
fit to insist upon the point of order. [Applause.] 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, it has always been my hope that 
I might live to see every particle of bitterness engendered by 
the Civil War obliterated, and I still hope and pray that that 
day may come, if it has not already come. Surely nothing that I 
could do would be done with the intention of continuing any 
bitterness between the sections of the country, for I believe 
that every patriotic citizen in America should devote every 
energy within him to bringing harmony and peace and love 
into the heart and mind of every citizen in the Union. There 
can be no reason why this attitude should not be assumed by 
men of the North and men of the South, and I am glad to 
know that there is a growing tendency toward greater har- 
mony between the men who fought on the side of the South 
and those who fought on the side of the North. We are living 
in a single nation, and of course we should be a single citizen- 
ship. There ought not to be any discrimination anywhere 
against any man, whether he be from the North or from the 
South. Every man in the land should be accorded the same 
rights, and if everybody in the country would devote himself to 
the establishment of a policy which would result in granting 
every man the same rights there would be no longer any reason 
for bitterness of feeling or of sectionalism, I certainly would 
be the last man in this House to do a thing which would con- 
tinue bitterness or strife between citizens of America. On the 
contrary, my life has been devoted to producing harmony of 
thought, producing a higher degree of patriotism, to the up- 
building of a more united feeling of friendship among the 
citizens of our common country. My only objection to the 
language in the paragraph under consideration was that it 
was legislation on an appropriation bill. I made no objection 
to the language because of the fact that it provided for a 
commander of Camp 171 of the United Confederate Veterans 
of the District of Columbia being made a member of the com- 
mission. That was the last thing that entered my mind, and 
if leaving the language in the bill will produce that harmony 
and that feeling of brotherly love and that sense of justice 
which the gentlemen who have so eloquently spoken believe it 
will, I gladly withdraw the point of order. [Applause.] 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Improving harbor at Marquette, Mich.: For continuing improvement 
in completion of contract authorization, $100,000. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent to extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BURNETT. Mr. Chairman, I make the same request. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BRYAN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. I am not going to object to this appropriation, but I am 
going to direct the attention of the House to the fact that we 
have during the history of this country expended a tremendous 
amount of money to aid navigation in various ways. We have 
dragged the bottoms for pinnacle rocks, we have sounded the 
streams, charted the coasts, established buoys, signals, and light- 
houses, provided the Reyenue-Cutter Service to enforce the law 
and patrol the sea. Through the Navigation Bureau we have 
inspected the boilers and the hulls and licensed the mates, the 
pilots, and the engineers; our ships of war we have sent out to 
protect the privately owned vessels of commerce; the brave men 
of our Life-Saving Service are ever ready to succor them when 
in distress; our ocean tugs are out to sea, to tow them into 
harbor in time of storm; we dredge the harbors, so they may 
berth in safety; we guarantee to them the protection of the 
entire force and strength of the Navy, and our own lifeblood as 
well, as they carry the flag into foreign ports and on the high 
seas of the earth. For all these services out of the taxes taken 
from the buyers of clothes and sugar and the necessaries of life 
through customs we have not demanded a cent of return, Under 
various mail contracts and subventions we have even paid these 
shipowners vast sums in cash. 

The people have borne these sacrifices cheerfully. They 
poured their treasure into the laps of the shipowners and they 
protected them with liberal laws without murmur. They took 
their satisfaction from the thought that the Stars and Stripes 
were thus made to fly in foreign ports and carry a message of 
democracy to the ends of the earth; they felt secure in the 
thought that in time of war the American troops could find 
transports to convey them to their posts in Alaska, the islands 
of the Pacific, or elsewhere in the Western Hemisphere where 
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they might be needed, and then the producers of cotton and the 
producers of wheat and the manufacturers and the laborers 
said, “ We must have vessels in which to export our products; 
we can not depend on foreign vessels in time of emergency,” and 
so we gave of our revenues with a lavish hand, and then we 
keystoned the arch with the grandest achievement of man, the 
job that the foreign builders had rejected, after intermitable 
digging in the rubbish and débris of decade after decade—we 
took up and accomplished and presented to the private ship- 
owners, we had encouraged so long, the Panama Canal. 

Last July the European war broke out, the emergency against 
which we had provided arose in mild form, comparatively speak- 
ing, and we turned to the shipowners, to find we had been basely 
betrayed. I will not dwell on the dark chapters that detail 
that betrayal. 

The question arose when the war broke out as to how we 
were going to protect our own commerce, what we were going 
to do in the way of caring for our people by bringing them 
home from Europe, and providing means of carrying our sur- 
plus supplies to the ports of the world. Our workers were 
confronted with idleness and starvation, our farmers with ruin, 
Soon after the war began an attempt was made to remedy the 
existing difficulty. A sop was thrown to those who demanded 
an accounting. It was recognized by all sides that there were 
great and seridus difficulties. A great statesman from New 
England, who was taught in the school of Cannon, who was 
sired in his public service as an Aldrich regular, introduced a 
bill and sent it over to this House to remedy that trouble. That 
remedy provided for the Government itself to go into the 
freight, passenger, and mail business, The people cheered its 
author and talked of him for President. The bill was passed 
in the Senate unanimously. It provided for the Government of 
the United States to take its Navy vessels, its transports, with 
the guns of the Navy upon their prows and the flag of the United 
States over all and with the officers of the Navy in uniform in 
command, to carry cotton and wheat and the products of this 
country to the foreign ports of Europe and to South America, 
these vessels to run in competition with the ordinary shipping 
trade and the steamships that might be owned by private en- 
terprise. Brave, courageous men they were. A man of the 
hour, with the remedy at hand. No Shipping Trust could bluff. 
Government ownership and operation was declared to be the 
only remedy in the emergency, and the proponents of that bill 
were for it. It passed the Senate unanimously and was sent over 
to this House—the Weeks bill. During the debate it was sug- 
gested that war had already broken out, the trouble already 
existed, and that and defects in the measure could be remedied 
upon further consideration by the House. 

Later the administration took up the fundamental principle 
of the Weeks bill, but being an administration of peace and not 
‘being willing to send the Navy to Europe with supplies, know- 
ing such a course would be dangerous and silly and unwise, and 
also knowing the proposition was an economic absurdity, be- 
cause naval transports are not only in need in the Navy but 
are not built to do the work of merchant ships, and that the 
attempt to carry freight on them would result in great economic 
loss, the administration, following the precedent of the Panama 
Railroad steamships, proposed an effective, workable ship- 
purchase bill, one that would do two things, first, keep us out of 
unnecessary complications as a Government with the warring 
nations, and, second, put us into the shipping trade on terms 
that are fair and sensible from a business standpoint. 

Mr. Chairman, the time and the opportunity is now before the 
Members of Congress to take up that Weeks bill and remedy 
the difficulties in it, an opportunity of making it so that there 
is no danger of war, an opportunity of taking the naval officers 
off of these yessels, an opportunity of taking the guns off the 
vessels. That opportunity is given this House as an act of 
honorable statesmanship, or if the sense of public duty does 
not force nonpartisan action, if it be a party measure, then the 
opportunity is to the Democratic Party in this House to take 
up the Weeks bill now pending and make it a peaceful and 
praetical measure, make it a measure that will really accom- 
plish something that will be worth while. The gentlemen who 
gave us this measure and stand for it—I suppose they still 
stand for it—say we will get into trouble with foreign nations 
if we establish such a merchant marine as the administration 
proposed and as is involved in the Alexander bill; but they 
were not afraid a little while ago to send a transport of the 
United States Navy abroad and carry the commerce of the 
United States, and they were willing to have naval transports 
go into foreign ports at war not as a national of this country, 
but carrying with it the very sovereignty of this country. 

The principle of Government ownership and operation that 
was recognized in the Weeks bill is bound to be adopted. The 
only difference is that it is a phony” bill so far as efficiency 


in an economic sense is concerned. No Shipping Trust worried 
about it. “Are we not all friends?” 

Let us accept the Weeks bill in principle and make it effective, 
So it will go into the real trade of the country and will affect 
the ships that carry the trade, so it will force lower rates and 
really be the means of providing an American merchant marine 
that the people will gladly support with their taxes. They were 
not afraid of those awful complications when they passed the 
Weeks bill, because the economic side for the Shipping Trust 
was protected. They knew these naval yessels would not effec- 
tively compete with privately owned yessels because they were 
not of the right type; they were not built to do that kind of 
work; but now, when there comes an opportunity for American- 
owned merchant vessels that can compete with privately owned 
vessels to carry the commerce of the United States into the 
ports of the world safely and without substantial danger, they 
are afraid of war. They were not afraid of war when the 
economic question was protected for the Shipping Trust, but 
they are afraid when the economic question is exposed. Verily 
did the prophet speak when he said, “The love of money is a 
root of all evil.“ 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Improving Hudson River, N. X.: For continuing improvement lu com- 
pletion of contract authorization, $410,000. 


Mr. POWERS. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word, and I.ask unanimous consent that I may proceed for 10 
minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kentucky asks unani- 
mous consent that he may be allowed to proceed for 10 minutes, 
Is there objection? 

Mr. PLATT. Mr. Chairman, reserving the right to object. I 
want to know if the gentleman is going to speak about the 
eo of the Hudson River, because I am interested in that 
myself. 

Mr. POWERS. No; I shall not talk about the glories of the 
Hudson, although it has a great many to its credit. 

Mr. PLATT. Then the gentleman is not going to infringe 
upon my province? 

Mr. POWERS. No. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Kentucky? [After a p:use.] The Chair hears 
none. 

Mr. POWERS. Mr. Chairman, a few days ago when the im- 
migration bill was before this House, an attempt was made to 
pass it over the veto of the President. During the discussion 
of that measure the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. MANAHAN] 
in the course of his remarks made this statement: 

There is not a laboring man in the United States who will not agree 
with me that the trouble with labor is not in the number of com- 

titors, but in the selfish greed of big business that takes from him 

e fruits of his toil. 

He made other statements along that line, and I asked him 
this question: 

What laws would the gentleman suggest that would bring this op- 
portunity, this panacea, to the laboring man? We would like something 
specific on that score. 


In reply Mr. MANAHAN said: 


That is a very simple proposition, and I am surprised that the gentle- 
man from Kentucky would ask a question so elementary; yet I ought 
not to say that I am surprised when I consider that he comes from a 
constituency where something in the neighborhood of 30 per cent of the 
people are illiterate. 

After Mr. MANAHAN had concluded his remarks I stated to 
him that later in the day I would, when an opportunity pre- 
sented itself, answer the charge of illiteracy which he had made 
against my constituency. I did that. I pointed out thet the 
statement was unfounded in truth and in fact; that instead of 
having an illiteracy of 30 per cent it was less than 20 per cent. 
Mr. MANAHAN was present and made a brief reply to my state- 
ment and I thought that the incident had closed. The Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp of the following day contained Mr. MANA- 
HAN’s speech in full, together with the little colloquy that he 
and I had had, and I was sure it was over. In a day or two 
following that my attention was called to the fact that another 
issue of the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp contained an extension of 
remarks on the part of Mr. MANAHAN, in which he made a 
vicious assault upon the constituents I have the honor to rep- 
resent. Among other things, he said this: 


It will be conceded, I think, that the gentleman's district is in bad 
shape intellectually, and as it is a part of the United States geo- 
graphically— 


Implying thereby that it was not a part of it morally, intel- 
lectually, or otherwise— 


I feel at liberty to suggest two remedies. I suggest that the gentle- 
man from Kentucky ask unanimous consent to print as a public docu- 
ment the alphabet, the first reader, nd the multiplication table, so 
that he can, under hi; frank, send tlem to the illiterate voters whom 


he has the honor to represent. 
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I desire to say that if ever I get ready to make a vicious 
assault, either upon the gentleman from Minnesota or his con- 
stituents, I shall do it upon the floor of this House, and if 
possible in the presence of the gentleman and not under leave 
to print. I notified him that on this afternoon I expected to 
make a reply to his extension of remarks in the Recorp. What 
I-say I would like to say in his presence. I shall not pursue 
what I was about to say was a cowardly course and attack 
the gentleman or his constituents under a leave to print; but 
I will not use the word cowardly as applied to his conduct 
because I do not desire to be unparlimentary and that would 
be unparliamentary. 

I have never at any time in a speech here attacked the 
motives of any Member of this House in any position he has 
taken on any question before this body, or upon any vote he 
has seen fit to cast. The man who indulges in it, in my judg- 
ment, is indulging in a little business. It sometimes happens 
here, and some of it has been going on recently in another 
body at the other end of this building. I deplore it. It comes 
in bad grace. In the private walks of life if one gentleman 
attacks the motives. of another without justification his con- 
duct justly is characterized as that of a coward. I submit that 
the proprieties, the amenities, the courtesies, the dignity of 
this body, demand of its Members the practice of at least as 
many of the ordinary virtues and civilities in their conduct 
one toward another as are practiced by the average citizen 
in the ordinary walks of life. If we hear a street urchin or 
Some one from the underworld pouring forth his billingsgate 
and applying opprobrious epithets to some one who has dis- 
pleased him, his outgivings throw no light upon the character 
of the man whom he assails, but they do throw a flood of light 
upon the individual making the assertions, That is as cer- 
tainly true in this body as it is elsewhere. 

Nor have I ever assailed any section of this great country by 
reason of its illiteracy or for any other of its shortcomings, I 
hope I neyer may. As an American citizen I would despise 
myself if I should pursue that sort of conduct. I would hate 
myself if I were to take pride in parading before the public 
gaze the shortcomings of the people of the State of Minnesota 
or the people of any other section of this great country. 

The gentleman says that I ought to print in the form of a 
public document the alphabet, the first reader, and the multipli- 
cation table and send them down to my illiterate constituents 
under my frank. The advice of a man who exhibits such poor 
taste and judgment, as the gentleman from Minnesota has ex- 
hibited in characterizing my constituents as being illiterate, 
could not be safely followed by any decent, self-respecting 
American. And I want to say to him, and I want him to know, 
that there are men down in my district who, though they can 
not read a word or write a line in any language or dialect, if 
sent as Representatives here would father safer and saner legis- 
lation than any that has emanated, or ever will emanate, from 
the diseased and disordered brain of the windy gentleman hail- 
ing from the blizzards and snowdrifts of Minnesota. [Laugh- 
ter.] 

The gentleman casts the obloquy of illiteracy upon my dis- 
trict, and intimates that but for that I would not be here as a 
Member. There is at least one important difference between 
the gentleman’s constituents and mine, and that is this: Mine 
know enough to elect me to office. His know too much to elect 
him. [Laughter.] In the recent primary down in my district 
I beat my Republican opponent nearly 10,000 majority. I ear- 
ried 14 out of the 15 counties. I beat him nearly 5 to 1. I 
won by about 10,000 majority in the final election and carried 
all the counties. I am informed that in a primary election held 
not long since out in the State of Minnesota the gentleman was 
a candidate for the Republican nomination for attorney general 
out in that State and was beaten by a majority of nearly 2 to 1. 
His is a wise constituency. [Applause and laughter.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

MEDICAL DEPARTMENT. 

Artificial limbs: For furnishing artificial limbs and 3 or 
commutation therefor, and necessary transportation, $95,000. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann] 
moves to strike out the last word. 

Mr. MANN. There is such a notable reduction in the appro- 
priation for this purpose that I would like to know the cause 
of it. The appropriation for furnishing artificial limbs and 
apparatus to disabled volunteer soldiers is so small that it 
attracts attention. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. This is the off year. Every third year 
the appropriation is large, and the second year it is smaller, 


and the third year it is smaller still. Every third year is the 
large appropriation, and the two succeeding years fall off. 

Mr. MANN. That is, we furnish an artificial limb every 
three years, and most of them come in one year? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Yes. This is what they call a low year, 
In 1913 the appropriation was $275,000. In 1914 it was $85,000. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the pro forma amend- 
ment will be withdrawn. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Support and m : 
2 AÈ eadienk aid MALINA ß 
tute, in the city of Washington, under a contract to be made with the 
Providence Hospital by the Surgeon General of the Army, $19,000, one 
half of which sum shall be paid from the revenues of the District of 
Columbia and the other half from the Treasury of the United States. 

Mr. SISSON. Mr. Chairman, I make a point of order against 
the paragraph. 

ae CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state his point of 
order. 

Mr. SISSON. The point of order is made upon the ground 
that there is not only no Jaw authorizing the appropriation, but 
it is in violation of a positive statute controlling the District 
of Columbia appropriation. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I think not, Mr. Chairman. The appro- 
priation is authorized under the act approved July 27, 1868, 
which provides— 


That is the act under which Congress appropriates for the 
support and treatment of medical and surgical patients under a 
contract with the Surgeon General. 

The . The Chair would like to see that statute 
which was read by the gentleman. 

Mr. SISSON. I have sent for it now. I did not know that 
the point of order would be resisted. 

Mr. Chairman, the statute to which I refer is a part of a Dis- 
trict appropriation bill passed some years ago. It provides that 
it shall be against the policy of the Government and unlawful to 
make any appropriation of money or anything of value, or of 
any gratuity out of the Federal Treasury to any institution 
under sectarian or denominational control. I had the act here 
on another occasion, and called the attention of another chair- 
man to it, and if I had known that there would be any contro- 
versy about it I would have had it here. I have sent for it. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair would like to see the statute 
before he rules on the point of order. If the gentleman has not 
the statute before him, the Chair would suggest that the item be 
passed over. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. We will have it here in a moment. 

Mr. SISSON. The provision to which I refer reads as fol- 
lows: 

And it is hereby declared to be the policy of the Government of the 
United States to make no appropriation of money or property for the 
purpose of N or aiding by payment for services, 
expenses, or otherwise, any church or religious denomination or any 
institution or society which is under sectarian or ecclesiastical control; 
and it is hereby enacted that, from and after the 30th day of June 
1898, no money appropriated for charitable pu in the District 
of Columbia shall paid to any church or LAH eared denomination or 
to vr Baie ea or society which is under sectarian or ecclesiastical 
con 

It is that positive statute which is in contravention of this 
item of appropriation. For that reason I make the point of 
order. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Chairman, there is nothing before 
this committee to show that Providence Hospital is under any 
church or sectarian control. I have before me the act to in- 
corporate the Providence Hospital of the city of Washington. 
It provides: 

Be it enacted, etc., That Lucy Gwynn, Teresa Angela Costello, Sarah 
McDonald, Mary E. Spalding, and Mary Carroll, and their successors 
in offi are hereby made, declared, and constituted a corporation and 
body politic, in law and in fact, under the name and style of the direc- 
tors of Providence Hospital, and by that name they shall be and are 
hereby made capable in law to sue and be sued, to plead and be im- 
pleaded, in any court within the county of Was on, in the District 
of Columbia; to have and use a common seal, and to alter or amend 
the same at pleasure; to have, purchase, receive, possess, and enjoy 
any estate in lands. tenements, annuities, goods, chattels, moneys, or 
effects, and to grant, de or dispose of the same in such manner 
as they may deem most for the interest of the hospital: Provided, That 
the real oF te held by said corporation shall not exceed in value the 
ay 25 And be it further enacted, That the said corporation and 
body politic shall have full power to appoint from their own body a 
president and such other officers as they may deem necessary for the 
purposes of their creation; and in case of the death, resignation, or 
refusal to serve of any of their number, the remaining members shali 
elect and appoint other persons in lieu of those. whose places may. 
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have been vacated; and the said corporation shall have full 
and all the rights of opening and keeping a hospital in the city of 
Washington for the care of such sick and invalid persons as may place 
themselves under the treatment and care of the said corporation. 
Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That the said corporation shall 


also have and carey fuli power and authority to make such by-laws, 
rules, and regulations, as may be necessary for the general accomplish- 
ment of the objects of said hospital: Provided, That they be not incon- 
sistent with the laws in force in the District of Columbia: And pro- 
vided further, That this act shall be liable to be amended, altered, or 
repealed at the praso of Congress, 

Approved April 8, 1864. 

That is the act incorporating Providence Hospital. There is 
nothing in it that puts it under the charge of any ecclesiastic 
or makes it sectarian in any way. There is nothing to indicate 
that it is. The mere statement of the gentleman that it is an 
appropriation for an institution of this character contrary to 
law certainly is not sufficient to sustain the point of order. 

Mr. SHERLEY. If the gentleman will permit, there is an- 
other matter that should be considered in this connection. The 
language to which the gentleman from Mississippi has referred, 
and which he thinks makes this appropriation subject to the 
point of order, reads: 

And it is hereby declared to be the policy of the Government of the 
United States to make no NN of money or property for the 
purpose of founding, maintaining, or aiding, by ment for services, 
expenses, or otherwise, any church or religious denomination, or an 
institution or society which is under sectarian or ecclesiastical control. 

So far as I have read, that is simply the expression of a view- 

int and not the enactment of any law which in any way con- 
Eola Congress or makes it unlawful to do anything. The 
remaining part undertakes to provide: 

And it is hereby enacted that, from and after the 30th oe of June, 
1898, no money appropriated for charitable purposes in the District of 
Columbia shall be paid to any church or religious denomination, or to 
auy, e or society which is under sectarlan or ecclesiastical 
con A 

But this is not a case where money is appropriated for chari- 
table purposes in the District of Columbia, within the meaning 
of that language. This is an appropriation to take care of cer- 
tain patients, and is not a gift to the hospital. It is not a fund 
for the maintaining of the hospital, but is a fund to be used in 
payment of contract services for taking care of destitute pa- 
tients who may go to the hospital, and I submit to the Chair 
that it does not come within the language of the act upon which 
the gentleman relies. 

Mr. SISSON, If the gentleman relies upon the contract, then 
unquestionably it is subject to a point of order, because there 
is no law which now authorizes that contract. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Yes; I have read the law authorizing 
the contract—the act of 1868. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair would like to see the act of 
1868 upon which the gentleman relies. 

Mr. SISSON. Then I want to say furthermore, Mr, Chair- 
man, that my information and knowledge—which might require 
proof in a court—is that the institution is absolutely under sec- 
tarian control. I do not take it that the gentleman will insist 
that Providence Hospital is not under sectarian control. The 
charter is one which enables certain trustees to acquire cer- 
tain property for the purpose of holding it for certain purposes, 
but it is unquestionably true that the trustees are under sec- 
tarian control. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. It is undoubtedly true that the trustees 
of Providence Hospital are not infidels or agnostics. The mere 
fact that the trustees profess some religious belief does not 
make an institution sectarian, That is very clear. A sectarian 
institution is one which by its charter is specifically placed 
under the control of a certain religious body or dedicated to the 
advancement of certain religion. The mere fact that men 
profess faith in God in some form or another does not make 
the institution with which they are affiliated sectarian. 

Mr, SISSON. Admitting that a profession of faith in a par- 
ticular religious denomination of the trustees, that they have 
some religion, does not, of course, make the institution of which 
they are trustees an institution under sectarian control, but it 
is common knowledge that the Providence Hospital is under 
sectarian control. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
tion? 

Mr. SISSON. Certainly. 

The CHAIRMAN, Can the Chair take cognizance of who has 
control of the hospital; and if not, is there anything in the item 
under discussion that would advise the Chair as to whether or 
not the Providence Hospital is sectarian? 

Mr. SISSON. There would only be one way by which the 
Chair could get official knowledge, and that would be by having 
the hearings before the proper committee—for instance, the 
committee that reports this bill—to have some proof in the 
hearings and establish the fact as to whether they were or were 


May the Chair ask the gentleman a ques- 


not under sectarian control. But I did not anticipate that that 
proposition would be controverted. 

Mr. DUPRE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SISSON. Yes. 

Mr. DUPRÉ. Does the gentleman intend to make another 
point of order against the succeeding paragraph? 

Mr. SISSON. I shall make a point or order against the suċ- 
ceeding paragraph and against all appropriations to any insti- 
tution of any kind that is under sectarian control. I want to 
state frankly that it would be immaterial to me as to what de- 
nomination might control the institution; my objection would be 
as seriously made against one as the other. 

Mr. DUPRE. How does the gentleman propose to care for 
these patients? 

Mr. SISSON. My position is thoroughly understood by the 
committee, and that is that the District of Columbia should pro- 
vide a hospital for the care of its own patients and not have to 
depend on any other institution, either of a private character or 
of any other character. In order that we may carry out that 
policy, while it does not affect the point of order, I will say that 
the only way we are going to be able to have the District of 
Columbia have its own institutions will be to stop appropria- 
tions for these private and religious institutions that make con- 
tracts to care for their patients. 

Mr. DUPRE. Is it not true that the patients to be cared for 
here in this institution are not charges on the District of 
Columbia? 

Mr. SISSON. They are charges on the District of Columbia, 
and half of it is paid out of the District revenues under the 
present half-and-half plan. 

So far as the care for them is concerned, it is the duty of 
every civilized community to take care of the indigent people 
in the community. They ought not to be charges on the charity 
of those that happen to surround them. It ought to be a com- 
mon charge against the whole community, and all civilized 
Christian communities do make provision for the care of the 
unfortunate. 

Mr. LEVY. In the meantime, how do you intend to provide 
for them? 

Mr. SISSON. We have a provision in the District bill which, 
if it sticks, will make provision, and there will be no imme- 
diate suffering. 

Mr. DUPRE. Does the gentleman say that all Christian com- 
munities do make such a provision for their indigent? 

Mr. SISSON. I say they ought to. I do not care whether 
it is a private institution or a public institution; if it is a 
private institution, it ought not to be connected with the Gov- 
ernment, and if it is under private control it ought not to go to 
the Federal Treasury or the State or municipal treasury. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is ready to rule. The gentle- 
man from Mississippi makes the point of order on two grounds 
against the paragraph containing an appropriation for the 
Providence Hospital, one that it is unauthorized by law, and 
the second that it is in violation of the statute prohibiting ap- 
propriations being made to any sectarian institution. 

The Chair believes that under clause 2, Rule XXI, of the 
House of Representatives, no appropriation is in order on an 
appropriation bill unless authorized by law. The Chair is of 
the opinion that the act of Congress of 1868 authorizes an ap- 
propriation made for the Providence Hospital, and therefore 
overrules the point of order on that ground. 

As to the second ground, that the appropriation contravenes 
the statute and is not in order because it makes an appropria- 
tion to a sectarian institution, the Chair is of the opinion that 
there is nothing in the act or in the item under discussion to ap- 
prise the Chair that Providence Hospital is a sectarian insti- 
tution. And the Chair further believes that the act of Congress 
cited by the gentleman from Mississippi which prohibits any 
funds appropriated for charitable purposes in the District of 
Columbia being paid to any sectarian institution is a matter 
that should be determined by the courts or the Treasury De- 
partment if the money was paid or sought to be paid to some 
institution that fell within the prohibited class. Therefore the 
Chair overrules the point of order. 

Mr. SISSON. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the item. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Mr. Chairman, to any observ- 
ant man who has anything to do with the appropriations for 
hospitals or charitable institutions in the District of Columbia 
it must be apparent that there is a decided difference of opin- 
ion between gentlemen in this House as to the method of mak- 
ing these appropriations. So far as I am concerned, I agree in 
the main with the statement that has been made by the-gentle- 
man from Mississippi [Mr. Sissox] that the charitable patients 
in the District of Columbia or any other municipality or local 
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political division should be cared for at public expense in in- 
stitutions provided by that municipality. 

There is now pending as an amendment in another appro- 
priation bill a provision for the erection of a municipal hos- 
pital, and this question must be determined by the Congress of 
the United States as to one policy or the other for the care of 
these charitable patients. I am very glad indeed that the point 
of order made by the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. Sisson] 
against the provision in the bill did not prevail, because if it 
had, my information is such that I am sure the needs of the 
indigent sick in the District of Columbia could not have been 
provided for at the present time. In the Washington Asylum 
Hospital, which is a municipal institution, and at present the 
only municipal institutions for the care of indigent sick, there is 
capacity for about 175 patients. The situation there is such 
that to-day there are over 225 patients crowded into the insti- 
tution. They can not be properly cared for, and it is not humane 
that an attempt should be made to place that number of patients 
in that institution above its capacity. I hope to see legislation 
not long deferred when the city of Washington will make ample 
provision for the care of its indigent sick, and when that time 
arrives I shall join the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. Sisson] 
in an attempt to cease appropriations to private institutions, 
whether sectarian or otherwise, because I believe, as he believes, 
that the public moneys should not be appropriated to private 
institutions. whether they be hospitals or anything else. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. I yield for a question. 

Mr. MADDEN. While I was on the Committee on Appro- 
priations I served on the subcommittee of which the gentleman 
is chairman at the present time, and I entered that committee 
with a prejudice against the present system of appropriating 
money for private hospitals. However, after a careful investi- 
gation of the conditions under which the money is appropriated, 
I reached the conclusion that it is much more economical to do 
it in the way in which it is done than to have an institution 
owned and controlled by the District of Columbia itself. What 
does the gentleman think about that? 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Mr. Chairman, so far as my 
own information goes, I will not controvert the statement the 
gentleman has made, although I am not satisfied that it is 
entirely correct. It may be true or it may not be true; but 
whether it is true or not, merely for the saving of a few dollars 
we can not afford, if it is not the proper governmental policy, 
to continue to make contributions to private institutions that 
continually produce friction among the Members of this body 
who are interested in these appropriations. I believe it would 
be vastly better, even though it might cost a few dollars more, 
for the District of Columbia to construct a hospital of sufficient 
capa ity to care for all of its indigent sick. 

Mr. MADDEN. Does not the gentleman believe, however, 
that with the great number of private hospitals to which the 
Government now contributes there is much more opportunity 
for indigent sick to be cared for than there would be if the 
Government itself owned and controlled the hospital? 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. No; I do not; because if the 
Government owned and controlled a hospital of sufficient ca- 
pacity it would be able to take care of them all, and if the 
District provides a hospital, it will provide one that has 
eapacity for all of the indigent sick. 

Mr. MADDEN. Has the gentleman given any thought to the 
cost of a hospital such as he describes? 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. I will say to the gentleman 
that I have, along with other gentlemen, and, in my judgment, a 
municipal hospital for the care of the present number of in- 
digent patients in the District of Columbia, making ample pro- 
vision for a number of years in the future for the increase in 
the number of patients, could be constructed for $1,000,000. 
That is based on an estimate not of my ow: but an estimate 
gives by competent people who were called in as to the prob- 
able cost. 

Mr. MADDEN. The conclusion I reached, after investigation 
as to the cost of constructing such a hospital, was that it 
would cost not less than $3,000,000. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. It could be made to cost not 
only $3,000,000 but $5,000,000, if it was constructed in an elab- 
orate way, but ample provision in a suitable building for in- 
digent sick, not only for the present but for a considerable 
number of years in the future, could be constructed for a 
million dollars. 

Mr. Chairman, my purpose in rising was to oppose the amend- 
ment of the gentleman from Mississippi. While I am in sym- 
pathy with his general purpose—with the provision that I hope 
will be made some time in the near future by the District of 
Columbia for the care of its indigent sick—I think at this time 


that to strike out this appropriation of $19,000 for the care of 
the indigent sick under contract at one of these private hos- 
pitals would make it absolutely impossible to care for them in 
the District of Columbia. I hope the amendment will not be 
agreed to. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Chairman, I wish to make a very 
brief statement. I am opposed to the motion of the gentleman 
from Mississippi [Mr. Sisson]. I do not believe in the policy 
of a city like the city of Washington or any other large com- 
munity having hospitals controlled exclusively by the municipal- 
ity. The experience of the great municipalities of the country 
has been that it is a wise and benevolent use of private institu- 
tions to haye the destitute taken care of in such institutions. 
The theory seems to be that because a person is placed in a 
private institution and the cost of maintaining a patient is paid 
by the municipality or the Government, that thereby some bene- 
fit is given to these institutions. At Providence Hospital, under 
this appropriation, the hospital receives a little over 50 cents a 
day for each person that it takes, and while a definite contract is 
made with the Surgeon General of the Army, the hospital never 
pays any attention to the number for which the contract is 
made, but accepts all who are sent by the Surgeon General. In 
another institution where contracts of the same kind are made 
the cost is a little over $1 a day, and in the Government medical 
institutions the cost is over $1.30 per day. So that the Govern- 
ment does not actually pay the entire cost of the service ren- 
dered. I would regret exceedingly to see the adoption of a sys- 
tem in the city of Washington where the charitably inclined 
would be divorced from all association of the care of the unfor- 
tunate of the community. In this institution and in the Gar- 
field Hospital the Government has invested almost a million dol- 
lars in contributions made toward the erection of the hospitals, 
so that they might be utilized for the benefit of the city. There 
is no discrimination against persons sent there because of race, 
religion, or any other condition that might affect them. They 
are cared for in a proper manner and cared for at a very slight 
expense. I believe it is desirable to care for them. In any event, 
at this time there is no place where the persons who will be 
taken care of under this appropriation can be provided for in 
the city of Washington except by putting a burden upon private 
charities which would be too great for them to bear. 

The obligation of the Government to take care of these un- 
fortunates can not be met unless the service is rendered in some 
private institution. I hope the amendment will not prevail. 

Mr. LEVY. How many average patients are there? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. The number is 96. The number of hos- 
pital days, 34,000. 

Mr. LEVY. They would be thrown on the public anyway to 
be taken care of unless we make this appropriation. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. The obligation of the Government to 
take care of them could not be performed. I have no doubt 
that if the Government refused appropriations for the care of 
the unfortunate, the destitute, the sick and disabled of the city 
of Washington that in some manner or other the charitably in- 
clined persons would. provide the means to do so, but nobody 
wishes that private persons should discharge an obligation of 
the Government. Whatever the Government pays for services 
rendered under contract does not contribute to the advantage 
or to the benefit of those institutions, because they render the 
services which can not be rendered for the amount of money 
which the Government contributes, and the balance that is re- 
quired is made up from contributions from their own funds, 
obtained in many ways. 

Mr. FOSTER. Mr. Chairman, it may be thought that be- 
cause Congress appropriates money to the different hospitals 
that are already established in the city of Washington that they 
are enabled to make a considerable profit out of what patients 
are taken care of there; but I think that isa mistake. It is not 
the fact that they make any money out of the patients that are 
sent to them as charity patients. It is true out at the Washing- 
ton Asylum that the place is very much crowded and it is not 
in the condition that it ought to be in for the proper care of 
these unfortunate people. There are, as I remember, two large 
buildings there, which were erected some years ago, that could 
be arranged to make accommodations for 250 or 300 people; 
but for some reason or other, after making some plans and look- 
ing into the matter considerably, Congress has taken no action, 
so these two large buildings out there, which were erected at 
an expense of $300,000 to $500,000, are used for nothing but 
storing of models of the Patent Office. The Tuberculosis Hos- 
pital in the city of Washington takes care of patients that are 
sent there who are unable to care for themselves, and I think it 
costs something like $1.30 to $1.40 a day to care for them. In 
other hospitals for which the Government appropriates money 
they usually allow 60 cents a day up to as high as $1.20, but in 
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no case in these hospitals for which the Government appropri- 
ates for the care of destitute patients does it cost as much as 
it does in. the Government hospital. Another thing, in the 
treatment of tuberculosis patients it is less expensive to care 
for them than it is for surgical patients—those who require 
more attention than they do there—so that I think, so far as 
the Government is concerned, that they have not lost any 
money; in fact, it is an economy for it to remain as it is now. 

Mr. SISSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOSTER. In just a moment. I was about to say that 
in the contracts which have been made in years past with these 
institutions I think the obligation fell on these institutions to 
take these patients at a very nominal figure, and it is not a 
money-making transaction for them in the least. 

Mr. SISSON. In speaking of the cost of the tuberculosis 
patients the testimony before the subcommittee of the Committee 
on the District of Columbia was to the effect that the average 
cost of caring for the tuberculosis patients was greater than it 
was for the other patients, unless it were some patients who 
would require isolation, peculiar care on account of conta- 
gion, and the cost of the preparation of their food and close 
nursing. 

Mr. FOSTER. Well, I think there is no doubt among medical 
men or those who have the management of these institutions 
that tubercular patients are less expensive than surgical or 
lying-in patients. 

Mr. SISSON. If it is a surgical operation 

Mr. FOSTER. If it is true of the Tuberculosis Hospital, in 
the city of Washington, which I think is true, it is a mistake 
that it costs more to take care of those classes of patients than 
those I have mentioned. 

Mr. SISSON. The gentleman will admit that where you have 
an institution restricted to a population of about 365 people that 
the overhead charges would be fully as great with a small num- 
ber of patients as with a large number, would it not? 

Mr. FOSTER. I think that is true. You take the Columbia 
Hospital out here on Pennsylvania Avenue, and they are build- 
ing a new building. f will say that the pay that the Govern- 
ment gives to that institution for taking care of those indigent 
patients does not pay the expense to the Columbia Institution, 
and the Columbia Hospital is compelled to take from money that 
it receives from pay patients in that institution to make up the 
deficit that is caused by the taking care of these indigent 
patients sent to it from the Board of Charities. So that I do 
not think the Government loses anything. I think, in fact, the 
Government is ahead on this arrangement, and we haye in the 
city of Washigton a most excellent system of hospitals. 

Mr. GOULDEN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield for 


a question? 
Mr. FOSTER. Yes. : ? 
Mr. GOULDEN. Is it not a fact that in both these items, 


for Providence and Garfield Hospitals, the amount appropriated 
does not pay for the number of indigent patients that are 
treated there? 

Mr. FOSTER. Yes; and nothing like it. All of these hos- 
pitals take in indigent patients, for which they receive no com- 
pensation whatever. They are treating them all the time. 

Mr. GOULDEN,. They never refuse a poor, unfortunate per- 
son who applies for relief? 

Mr. FOSTER. No; they do not refuse. 

Mr. MADDEN, Mr. Chairman, I do not believe there ought 
to be any disposition to cut out the appropriation for the 
Providence Hospital. This hospital does a great work in the 
District of Columbia. It takes every class of patients that 
may wish to come. There is no discrimination as to color or 
creed, and the management of the hospital, as far as it is able 
to do so, pays its own way, and I believe there are more 
patients taken into Providence Hospital without any compensa- 
tion to the authorities of the hospital than in any other hospital 
in the District of Columbia. 

It is true that the Government has appropriated and proposes 
now to appropriate for that hospital in this bill, but the per 
capita cost of those who are admitted to this hospital is very 
small and the service rendered is very great. I hope that the 
gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. Sisson] will not feel called 
upon to insist upon having this item stricken from the bill. It 
is quite as meritorious an item as any other that is reported 
by the committee. 

There can be no complaint about the character of the service 
rendered by the hospital. On the contrary the character of the 
service is entitled to high praise. I believe that the present 
method of caring for the indigent sick of the District of Colum- 
bia is not only more efficient, but more economical and more 
satisfactory than would be any system of conducting a hospital 


owned by the District of Columbia itself. I believe that the 
cost of operating a large hospital owned by the District would 
be much greater than is the cost under the present plan: 

Moreover, I believe that in a municipal hospital, owned and 
controlled by the municipal government, no such facilities 
would be afforded as are now open to those who are obliged to 
go to a hospital and who are too poor to pay their own way. 
Here we have so many hospitals that there is never any ques- 
tion about the facilities that may be required by those who are 
unfortunate and sick. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Illinois yield to 
the gentleman from North Carolina? 

Mr. MADDEN. Surely. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. The gentleman surely does 
not know the situation in the District of Columbia at the present 
time. There is a municipally owned hospital in the Washington 
Asylum now. 

me MADDEN. That is largely a tuberculosis hospital, is it 
no 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Not at all. That remark 
shows the gentleman’s lack of information still further. The 
Tuberculosis Hospital is situated in the extreme northwestern 
portion of the city, whereas the Washington Asylum is situated 
down on the Anacostia River, with several hundred patients 
in it. Why should there be a discrimination among indigent 
patients? We have 175 or 200 patients there in an inadequate 
and poorly equipped hospital, and a great many others are 
provided for in private hospitals. Would the gentleman propose 
to divide these 175 or 200 and send them among private hos- 
pitals, or would he build a new municipal hospital? 

Mr. MADDEN. As I understand, the hospital that the gentle- 
man describes is not finished. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. No. There is a group of build- 
ings there which are falling down, and they are inadequate. 
Two hundred patients are crowded into that hospital where 
there should not be more than 170. : 

Mr. MADDEN. There are some brick buildings there, are 
there not, which are not used? 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. I see where the gentleman is 
getting his information. ‘There are some brick buildings on 
this reservation that were abandoned and were formerly used 
by the workhouse. They were constructed for workhouse build- 
ings. They were connected with the jail. They would go to 
make a municipal hospital and not a private one. 

Mr. MADDEN. That is true, but since we have not that at 
the service of the indigent sick of the District, the only other 
thing to do is to provide for their care and provide for them 
in the only way in which they can be provided for, and that is 
by —_—s some arrangement with the private hospitals of the 
District. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. There is no difference between 
the gentleman from Illinois and myself. I am opposing the 
motion to strike out this item, because the District has not now 
the facilities for taking care of its indigent sick that it should 
have. i 

Mr. MADDEN. I am glad the gentleman is on my side, be- 
cause on that account I am confident we will win our case. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Illinois 
has expired. 

Mr. MADDEN, Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for one minute more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the gentleman’s re- 
quest? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FOSTER. Mr. Chairman, may I ask the gentleman a 
question? 

Mr. MADDEN. Certainly. 

Mr. FOSTER. I will say to my colleague, Mr. Chairman, 
that one of the great difficulties of the situation is that the 
secretary of the Board of Charities of the District of Columbia 
refuses to send patients to these hospitals because he wants to 
compel the construction of a municipal hospital. They could 
take those buildings at the Washington Asylum, that are not 
now used for any useful purpose, and with the expenditure of 
$40,000 they could be fitted up and make a good hospital to take 
care of all those patients. The plans have been prepared and 
the matter looked up. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Has the gentleman suggested 
a proposition of that sort or made a request for an appropria- 
tion of $40,000? 

Mr. MADDEN. No; but I have repeatedly spoken on the sub- 
ject to members of the Committee on Appropriations. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Illinois 
has again expired. 

Mr. McKENZIE. Mr, Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that my colleague may have one minute more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the gentleman’s re- 
quest? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McKENZIE. I desire to ask my colleague from Illinois 
[Mr. Mappen] if he can tell the committee for how many years 
appropriations of this character have been made to private 
institutions? . 

Mr. SISSON. Since 1906, I will say to the gentleman. 

Mr. MADDEN. No; they have been made for longer than 
that. 

Mr. SISSON. ‘That is, this particular appropriation has been 
made since 1906, and some of them go back to a time when the 
memory of man knoweth not to the contrary. 

Mr. MADDEN. Some of them go back to the beginning of 
the District government. 

Mr. McKENZIE. May I ask my colleague another question? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. McKENZIE. Has there been any effort made by Con- 
gress for taking care of these unfortunate people in any other 
way? 

Mr. MADDEN. No. No effort has been made at all. 

Mr. McKENZIE. Can the gentleman from Illinois give an 
explanation of that? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes; I can. I think suggestions have been 
made time and time again that a municipal hospital should be 
constructed and operated by the District government, and dur- 
ing the time I served on the Committee on Appropriations the 
suggestion was made that in the operation of this hospital, 
established at a cost of $4,000,000, the per capita cost per 
patient treated would be $2 for every 50 cents that the Govern- 
ment pays now. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Illinois 
has again expired. 

Mr. SISSON. Mr. Chairman, in making this motion, I make 
it with the hope that this item will be stricken out and that the 
item which immediately follows will also be stricken out. The 
Government has been called upon to make appropriations for 
buildings on these two lots, and if Congress had expended these 
amounts on a municipal hospital, the District of Columbia would 
now own an up-to-date hospital. 

This appropriation has been carried for a number of years; 
and just as long as certain influences in this District operate in 
Congress, just so long you will not be able, I fear, to have the 
District of Columbia perform its duty by its own indigent sick. 
I want, if I can, to divorce all private institutions and all re- 
ligious institutions from the Federal and District Treasury. 
This is a principle for which all of us ought to stand. If, as has 
been said—and possibly it is true in many cases—the District of 
Columbia does not pay to these institutions the entire cost of 
the care of the patients, then the District of Columbia is im- 
posing upon these institutions, and we should relieve them from 
that imposition. 

Mr. DUPRÉ. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SISSON. In one moment. Not only that, but you will 
find, as was suggested by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Fos- 
TER] that in many cases they do not send patients te these pri- 
vate institutions, but put them in the institution that is under 
the control of the District of Columbia. That discrimination is 
rank, and ought not to be tolerated for one moment. But if the 
District of Columbia had its own hospital, under the control 
and management of the District government, where it could 
control the funds and the terms of admission, then no Govern- 
ment money would pass out from under Government control, 
but would always be within the control of the Federal or Dis- 
trict Government. Now, I will yield to the gentleman from 
Louisiana. ; 

Mr. DUPRE. Does the gentleman know of any protests or 
criticisms from these institutions against the so-called imposi- 
tion which he says is being practiced upon them? 

Mr. SISSON. I have not heard of any, but I do know that 
the moment you try to take away from any of these institu- 
tions—those under private or sectarian control—any of the 
appropriations which they have been accustomed to receive you 
do hear protests. I take it that, as was suggested by the chair- 
man of the committee [Mr. FITZGERALD], these charitable in- 
stitutions would, to the extent of their capacity, take care of 
the indigent patients who knock at their doors whether or not 
the District of Columbia or the Federal Government contributed 
one single penny to their support and maintenance. But it is a 
duty which devolves upon this community, as it devolves upon 


the varlous States of this Union, to take care of their indigent 
patients and their indigent poor, and the District of Columbia 
ought to do that. And if in addition to that you have private 
institutions or institutions of a sectarian character that from 
high and philanthropic motives wish to perform those acts of 
charity, so much the better. But I do not believe the Federal 
Government, the District government, or the State government 
ought to contribute anything to private institutions, where the 
money so appropriated will be controlled, either by officials 
appointed by the privately owned concerns or by sectarian 
organizations. It should always remain within the control of 
the goyernment that makes the appropriation. 

I have no word of criticism against either of these hospitals. 
I know of no criticism. I am making no criticism against the 
management. I know of none. I commend them in the great 
work which they are doing, but I do not feel that they ought 
to be connected with the Federal Treasury. I believe that it 
is the duty of this District to make an appropriation that will 
be ample to construct a building that will take care of the indi- 
gent poor of the District. It is the duty of the District of 
Columbia to care for them. 

On two occasions we went into this matter thoroughly. It 
was contended that it would take $3,000,000 to build such a 
hospital, and there was another contention that it would take 
$4,000,000 to build such a hospital. If you should build such 
a Government building, ornamented with columns, frescoes, 
painted ceilings, and marble furnishings, with stately porticos, 
you could make that building cost any amount you might desire 
to expend; but the municipal architect submitted plans and 
specifications to your subcommittee when this bill was in con- 
ference at one time on an item which had been put into the bill 
in the Senate, and both the conferees of the House and the 
conferees of the Senate were then thoroughly convinced that 
a building could be put up for between $800,000 and $900,000 
to accommodate not only the patients that are now charges 
upon the District of Columbia, but the increased number which 
might be expected from the natural increase of population, so 
that the building would not have to be enlarged for 7 or 8 or 
perhaps 10 years. And the building would be constructed so 
that when necessary it could be enlarged. 

You will not be able to divorce these institutions from the 
Federal Treasury until you do build this hospital; and I am 
prone to believe that obstructions will be placed in the way of 
building the hospital as long as you make these appropriations. 
For that reason I have made the motion to strike this item 
out of the bill, because, as was suggested by the chairman of 
the committee, nobody is going to suffer. You might place the 
burden for the time being upon these institutions, but just as 
certainly as these and similar items go out of this bill and the 
other bills, just so certainly will Congress build a municipal 
hospital. And so far as the cost is concerned, if a building is 
put up sanitary, well lighted, modern, and well furnished, it 
is estimated that it will cost but little if any more than the 
contract price now in vogue to take charge of the whole busi- 
ness, except the tuberculosis hospital and those patients who 
have contagious diseases, And if you could consolidate it all 
under one management the overhead charge for each patient 
would thereby be very much reduced. And even though it 
should cost us a little more money, it would be better to divorce 
the institutions and let the Government perform the public 
charities and let the private institutions perform their private 
charities. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. SISSON. I ask for two or three minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman asks unanimous consent 
that his time be extended three minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SISSON. Now, I have just as serious objections to the 
next item as to the item which I have made the motion to 
strike out; and wherever an item of that kind occurs in any 
of these appropriation bills I will make a motion to strike it 
out, and would have done so earlier, but we were very hopeful 
of being able to prepare plans and specifications for a municipal 
hospital. As soon as we get the right sort of a hospital here 
then all the thousands of dollars which we now pay for these 
purposes—I have not added up the items, but they make a con- 
siderable amount—can be included in one sum, and will make 
an enormous amount for the support of the municipal hospital. 
I believe that if you would concentrate all the public funds and 
put them under one management, all the charities of the Dis- 
trict could be performed within the amount which we are now 
contributing to these various institutions. 

There has been a large amount given to the Garfield Hospital 
which went into the building. The money appropriated to that 
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hospital and other private hospitals here amounts to some 
$2,000,000 within the last few years. If all that money had 
been spent on a municipal hospital, you would have had a 
Goyernment-owned hospital, ample as the Supervising Archi- 
tect says, ample as the physicians connected with the board of 
charities say, to take care of all the patients in the private 
hospitals or in the Columbia Hospital. 

Mr. MONDELL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SISSON. Yes. 

Mr. MONDELL. Did the gentleman support my amendment 
that I offered in the District bill last year for money to begin 
the construction of a municipal hospital? 

Mr. SISSON. I did not. 

Mr. MONDELL. Then the gentleman can not complain that 
we have not started one. 

Mr. SISSON. The gentleman offered an amendment to ap- 
propriate $3,000,000. 

Mr. MONDELL. Oh, no. 

Mr. SISSON. The gentleman's idea was a hospital costing 
$3,000,000, and your colleagues felt that that was entirely too 
much money, and when we had the Supervising Architect make 
plans and specifications for building an unornamented one for 
merely hospital uses, the estimate he made was in the neighbor- 
hood of $900,000 for the building of that hospital. In other 
words, we could have constructed and furnished an up-to-date 
building for a million dollars. If we had accepted the gentle- 
man’s proposition, it would have cost $3,000,000. 

Efforts have been made to start a hospital. I will state to 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MCKENZIE] that efforts were 
repeatedly made, and the reason that Congress one time several 
years ago, according to the information I have received from 
the Members of another body who were then Members of that 
body, that a municipal hospital would probably have been con- 
structed if it had not been for the enormous sum that the 
architect estimated that the building would cost. The plan 
then provided a beautiful marble building, one which ought not 
to be erected as a hospital. The monéy that would have been 
used for such a building should go for the purpose of making 
patients comfortable; it should be sanitary and with plenty of 
air and light. In other words, the construction of hospitals are 
and should be on sanitary lines and not for architectural beauty. 
We want a sanitary hospital built on modern lines. 

The Supervising Architect in the estimate and plans submitted 
to us, as I have just stated, provided for less than a million 
dollars. The efforts that have been made to build a hospital 
have been defeated because they wanted to build for beauty and 
not for service. I would gladly join with any gentleman who 
is willing to build a suitable building for hospital purposes for 
the purpose of caring for the District poor. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, the arguments of my friend from 
Mississippi have been devoted almost wholly to building a 
municipal hospital, which really has little to do with his motion 
to strike out the provision in the bill. The truth is a municipal 
hospital has not been heretofore built in Washington, probably 
mainly by reason of the state of the revenue. For a good many 
years the District of Columbia was badly in debt to the General 
- Government. It is getting out of that debt, and with the reve- 
hue now coming in to the District of Columbia it is probable 
that in the next few years they will be able to get a municipal 
hospital, not such a one as the gentleman from Mississippi 
would construct—a wholly inadequate hospital—but a respect- 
able building, whether it cost $2,000,000 or $3,000,000. 

Mr. SISSON. Does the gentleman know how much the sur- 
plus revenues of the District are? 

Mr. MANN. I do not know, but I know they are plenty. 

Mr. SISSON. Two million and odd thousand dollars. 

Mr. MANN. They have not wholly paid their debt to the 
Government, but will shortly. They will then have the means 
to construct a hospital and make some other public improve- 
ments. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I do not quite differentiate between hav- 
ing an employee of the Government come to the city of Wash- 
ington and go to a hotel and the Government pay $4 a day for 
his subsistence at the hotel and for the Government to pay 50 
cents a day for the subsistence of some destitute sick person at 
some institution. The hotel is a private institution. The Gov- 
ernment does not maintain a hotel and feed all the Government 
employees, and they are very numerous, who come here during 
the winter and get their subsistence allowed to them, This item 
does not contribute an amount to the support of a private in- 
stitution. It only pays a certain rate when the District sends 
to this institution, as it might send to the hotel, some person to 
be fed and cared for, the only difference being that when he 
goes to the hotel we pay $4 a day and when he goes to the insti- 


tution we pay 50 cents a day. We are a long ways ahead of 
the game. 

If the gentleman's amendment should prevail, what would be 
the situation? The destitute sick of the District of Columbia 
would have no place where the District could send them for 
care. To me it is abhorrent to say that the great government of 
the District of Columbia will not make any provision at all for 
the care of the indigent sick until we make provision for a 
municipal hopsital; until we find some other place to send them, 
we ought to put them in a private house, at a private institu- 
tion, in a semipublic institution, or some other place, and they 
ought not to be left to wander on the streets, relying wholly. 
upon private donations. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the motion of the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi to strike out the paragraph. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr, 
Sisson) there were 6 ayes and 31 noes. 

So the motion was lost. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Garfield Memorial Hospital: For maintenance, to enable it to provide 
medical and surgical treatment to genw unable to pay therefor, under 
a contract to be mađe with the Board of ties of the District of 
Columbia, $19,000, one half of which sum shall be paid from the 
revenues of the District of Columbia and the other half from the 
Treasury of the United States. 

Mr. SISSON. Mr. Chairman, I shall not raise the point of 
order to this paragraph, but make the motion to strike it out. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Mississippi to strike out the paragraph. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Southern Branch, Hampton, Va.: For current expenses, including the 
same objects specified under this head for the Central Branch, $6, . 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

„40 0d line 18, strike out 56,0004“ and insert in lieu thereof 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 
„1 * — — same objects specified under this head for the 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment, which I send to the desk and ask to have read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Chairman, on that I reserve the 
point of order. 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. Chairman, of course the item is not subject 
to the point of order. It is a question of completing a work not 
only already in progress but that is entirely completed except 
the putting in of these permanent steps and the putting up of a 
stone gateway over the entrance to the driveway to the grounds. 

This is a small item, but it is an item that is of very great 
importance and one that ought not to be neglected. It is foolish 
for the committee or the Congress to neglect the putting in of 
these stairs. The Battle Mountain Sanitarium is the hospital 
sanitarium branch of the entire soldiers’ home system of the 
United States, and there the most afflicted invalids are sent 
for treatment and convalescence. I want to say that the Gov- 
ernment has expended over a million dollars or thereabouts 
in what I believe to be one of the most complete hospital equip- 
ments in the United States, and it is providing for the old sol- 
dier, the veterans of the Civil War and of the Spanish-American 
War, the humane service for which this institution was founded 
something like 10 years ago. It occupies a central position in 
this town of Hot Springs, which is itself a generally curative 
place, having about 2,500 inhabitants. The sanitarium occupies 
in the neighborhood of 100 acres of ground, most of it in the 
very center and heart of the city, all of which was donated by 
the citizens of the town when the Government established this 
palatial sanitarium there, so that the citizens have been very 
liberal contributors in both money and property. It is situated 
on a high plateau about 110 feet above the business streets of the 
town, and it is approached from a central part of the town up a 
perpendicular declivity of something like 100 feet. 

When the institution was constructed the contractors took 
the material furnished by the citizens and built temporary 
wooden steps to lead from the center of the town up to the 
plateau upon which the Government improvement is situated. 
Those wooden steps are now decaying and are in a dangerous 
condition. They are traveled by hundreds of patients and con- 
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valescents, who go to and from the Government hospital to the 
town for their mail and other conveniences. It is a public place, 
where all of the citizens or the visitors must pass in going to 
and from the Government hospital. A part of the original de- 
sign of the architect was for cement steps, passing from the 
street in the town up to the plateau, and the time has now 
arrived when they must be put in, or, as I have said, accidents 
and damage may come. These steps are not in a safe condition 
now. The engineer of the home has prepared the estimates 
and has sent them on in a letter from the governor and surgeon 
in chief at the home. The amount desired is a reduction of the 
architect’s estimate from $7,000 down to a little over $5,000, and 
this is accomplished by leaving out some of the unnecessary 
ornamentation. It makes a suitable and permament approach, 
constructed entirely of cement and other permanent material, 
and it involves a flight of 153 steps in height. I presented this 
matter to the Committee on Appropriations, and there is no 
reason for leaving it out, unless it was for the technical reason 
that it was not in the estimates that come from the department. 
I know personally that every member who has been any length 
of time on the board of managers is thoroughly aware of this 
necessity and favors this improvement. I may say that there is 
another side to this question, which I think is of some conse- 


ence, 

Ta order to get additional ground for an approach to these 
steps it was necessary to have some other land to connect up 
with the end of the street, and I know of my own knowledge 
that the board of managers obtained free deeds from the Evans 
Hotel Co. and another owner adjoining that street for additional 
land to round out the grounds and make the place for this im- 
provement by these steps on the representation that these per- 
manent steps would be put in with the least possible delay. 

I am about to retire from Congress, and althongh these as- 
surances were made six or seven years ago they have never 
been carried out. It is perfect folly, in my judgment, not to 
include this in the improvement and completion of the plans, 
and I think the chairman of the committee ought not to oppose 
the proposition. I wish to put in the Recorp a communication 
from the governor, specifications from the engineer showing not 
only the necessity but showing that this was the agreement 
when the ground was obtained for the purpose of putting in 
these steps, and another letter upon the same subject. 

The matter referred to above is as follows: 

NATIONAL HOME FoR DISABLED VOLUNTEER SOLDIERS, 

: mot Spring 8 Daks January . n 

Hon. Even W. MARTIN, ore $ gj 


Member of Congress, Washington, D. C. 

Dran MR. Manrix: In compliance with your of the 4th instant 
requesting data or information in to pu in the new steps 
leading up from the city of Hot Springs to the sanitarium ands have 
to state that the old steps are very dilapidated and it is ly necessary 
they be 9 tg replaced by new ones. As this is the main avenue 
traveled by the members in going to and from town, these steps should 
be of a permanent nature. r- 

On yesterday I had a talk with stockholders of the Evans Hotel Co., 
Messrs. Humphry, Bennett, and Stewart, also with Mr. Chris Jensen, 
and they stated me that there was a verbal agreement between Capt. 
Palmer, who was the first local manager of the sanitarium, and 
Evans Hotel Co. and Chris Jensen to the effect that permanent stairs 
leading from the top of the hill on the sanitarium unds down to 
the foot of the hill, which lands in the middle of National Avenue, 
would be built. 

Because of the above promise the Evans Hotel Co. and Chris Jensen 

ve a strip of land sdjoining the sanitarium grounds, which strip of 
and straightened the line of the sanitarium reservation and extended 
the reservation to the foot of the hill, at the landing of the stairs. 

When the plans and specifications of the sanitarium were drawn by 
the architect, Mr. Kimball, of Omaha, plans were also drawn for the 
proposed entrance by means of permanent stairs at the location of the 
old stairs. The estimated cost of building the r proposa stairs and 
erecting a suitable approach at the foot of the incline is $7,773.50. 

Have uested the chief engineer to make a rt and estimate on 
the cost of building the steps and double arch ga 
with copy of same, together with tracing of plan of steps as shown on 
the original drawings; also pencil sketch of proposed double arch gates 
at entrance to sanitarium grounds at the foot of the incline, 

With regards, very respectfully, 
JAMES A. MATTISON, 
Governor and Surgeon, 


JANUARY 12, 1915. 
The Chief Engineer. * 
The governor and surgeon. 
8 cement steps leading to the sanitarium 3 
1. The wooden steps lead up to the sanitarium from the street 
leading to about the center of grounds were built by the contractors 


of the buildings, the citizens of the town bi the ma and the 
contractors doling the work. They have been kept in repair the home 
for the convenience of the members and the public and ci who 


have business at the home, and they are the only near way of reaching 
the sanitarium grounds, the incline or main walk being a long way 
around. If on are maintained it will be necessary to rebuild them, as 
most of the stringers are rotten, they are mostly patches, and in a very 
short time there will be nothing left to nail to. 

2. It was understood that there were to be cement steps built In place 
of the wooden ones, and the landscape artist shows the plan of them in 
his blue prints. There was a verbal agreement ente into by Capt. 
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Palmer, local manager, and the Evans Hotel Co., that if the hotel com- 
pany would give to the home a triangular tract of ground so the home 
mds could be squared up, the home would build the steps; the Evans 
otel Co. gave the ground—shown in red on the tracing—and it is now 
a part of the home grounds. This tract of und was necessary to 
have if the landscape artist’s plans were carried out, as the south end 
of the oval lies on the acquired ground. The citizens and the Evans 
Hotel Co. feel that the agreement should be carried out and the ste 
maintained. If built of stone and concrete, they would last indefinitely. 
3. The proposed — will start at the line of the home grounds with 
a flight of 24 steps to a land where the oval starts, the second 
flights will swing to the right and left in the form of an ellipse with 
26 steps and 2 platforms on each side to a platform and rest place 
with seats, the third flights continue the oval and will have 26 steps 
and 2 platforms to the center line of the steps, where there will be a 
platform and seats, then the steps are in one fight to the sanitarium 
ound level; this flight will have 36 steps and 2 landings with seats. 
here will be in all 153 steps. 
4. The original estimate on building the steps was $7,000. The steps 
were to have been 10 feet long, 6-inch rise, and 11-inch tread, with a 
curbing of 12-inch thickness on each end of the steps, the curbing form- 
ing the railing. We propose to do away with this heavy curbing or rail- 
and put tead an iron railing. This will cut down the cost and 
will be easier to grasp than a 6-inch rounded cement rail. The length. 
rise, and width of the steps will be maintained. The first flight will 
have to be carried on stone, as there is a straight rise of 12 feet; the 
stonework will be native stone rubblework laid cement mortar. The 
lower sides of the ellipse will have to have rubblestone retaining walls, 
the Inside of the lower side of the ellipse will have to have a 6-inch 
curbing to keep the rain wash off the steps, and the outside of the 
elli; on the upper sides will have to have a similar curbing. The 
— ng the rest 3 will be made of cement, perforated. e rise 
trowel be finish: 


smooth, the treads will 


center of the * This 
5. There will have to 


the elli and connected with the city sewer system. There will be 
10 electroliers, the same pattern as those on the home junds, and 
wired in two circuits. e top globe being wired for all-night 


circuit. A sidewalk will have to built 
with sidewalks each side of the street. 
Estimate. 


m the steps to connect 


Concrete for anchorages, etc., 77 cubic yards; steps, land- 
ings, curbing, sidewalks, and seats, 88 cubic yards; total, 
165 cubic ya t. crushed rock, and sand neces- 


for parag BE E RENES EEE S 
Rubble stonework laid in Portland cement, 2,700 cubic feet 
Pipe railing with all the necessary fittings 185. 00 
10 electroliers, complete with globes. ESAE ERES 
Conduit and wiring SS eae a eee 
Lumber for forms, et. .ĩßĩ5 ꝗ æ¼ᷣ2u2.ʃ.„éu. 


Miscellaneous: Includes powder, fuse, iron for anchors, 

spikes 110. 00 
Water 5 
Labor for excavating, hau 


eet 6 inches wide, and 4 feet 
piers 8 the maln arch will be 4 by 5 feet and 9 feet high. 

he pier for the smaller arch will be 3 by 5 feet and 7 feet high. 0 
arch will be circular with a radius of 5 feet and 3 inches, making the 
height of the ing at center of arch 14 feet and 3 inches. The 
smaller arch radius will be 2 feet and 3 inches, and the opening will 
be 9 feet and 3 inches above the sidewalk. 

7. The stonework to the cornice line will be rough-faced ashler 
native stone, The ai stones on face and everywhere e d will be 
crandalled. The cornice will project not less than 10 inches and have 
at least five members and wash. The cornice to be 14 inches thick 
and to be rubbed smooth. 

8. Over the keystone of the arch, facing the street entrance and 
below the cornice, shall be placed and recessed a dark-colored grate 

nel upon which shall be cut: “Battle Mountain Sanitarium” in 

inch letters, cut in. There will be two ornamental wrought-iron 
gates 5 feet 3 inches wide and 9 feet high, one ornamental wrought- 
iron gate 4 feet 6 inches wide and 7 feet high, patterns to be selected, 
and two electroliers the same pattern as those on the home grounds, 


Estimate. y 


Excavating and foundations — ie Xt yf 
Stonework, completed as per plans 1, 667 
3 ornamental wrought-iron gates 148 
1 electrollers - — Seel ee. 
Conduit and wiring. — — — aaa 

FT E E A N ANES RTS 2, 264 


9. Tracing of plan of steps as shown on the original drawings, also 
double-arch gates on main drive, inclosed herewith. 
J. S. GOODRELL. 


Rarip City, S. Dax., January II. 1915. 
Hon. E. W. MARTIN, * 5 a 
Washington, D. 0. 


DEAR CONGRESSMAN: Your letter of January 4, 1915, asking for in. 
formation as to the contract or understanding between the National 
Sanitarium and the Evans Hotel Co. at Hot Springs, S. Dak., in regard 
to the property deeded to the Government for the stairway or approach 
to the sanitarium, received. 

It is our understanding that the representatives of the sanitarium 
stated that it was very aportan, to the Government to have this 

und for the main approach to the sanitarium, as it is the only prac- 

cal place for said entrance, and they agreed with the Evans Hotel Co. 
that said ground was deeded to them that a permanent cement ap- 
pan and stairway would be constructed, in keeping with the other 
mprovements and buildings of the sanitarium. The hotel people were 
very loathe to part with said ground, as it was part of their park 
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facing the street, but they finally deeded said ground with the above 
understanding. 

It is my 1 that the contract was not put in the deed 
and am unable at this time to state if a separate contract was made 
or not, as the old officers of the hotel company are not in this section 
of the country at the present time. 

Anyone seeing the sanitarium property can readily understand the 
great necessity for this approach and the importance to the Government 
owning the ground deeded by the hotel company. By having this en- 
trance the oflicers and employees are at least half to three-quarters of 
a mile nearer the main business part of the town. The City Park is 
directly in front of the hotel for the convenience of the patients, old 
soldiers, and the public, and the upper end of the approach is directly 
in front of the main entrance to the sanitarium. 

The present structure is in a dilapidated condition and is an eye- 
sore to everyone and a disgrace to our great Government. 

Very truly, yours, 
Evans HOTEL Co., 
By Geo. P. BENNETT, 
President. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 
The gentleman from South Dakota asks unanimous consent to 
extend his remarks in the Record. Is there objection? [After 
a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, sooner or later—and the 
better sooner than later—we must make the improvement that 
the gentleman from South Dakota [Mr. Martin] has described 
to us and which is to be made under the item of appropriation 
for which he has asked. It seems to me that the appropria- 
tion should be made now, as the wooden stairway he speaks 
of is old, liable to be dangerous, and there is possibility of in- 
jury, or loss of life, and heavy damages or claims against the 
Government. There is nothing more necessary to say in sup- 
port of the improvement than what the gentleman said other 
than this. The gentleman from South Dakota, who has ren- 
dered splendid service for his State in this House for a number 
of years, is largely entitled to the credit for this fine institution; 
or, rather, to put it in another way and state it more accu- 
rately, he is entitled to great thanks and credit for having 
called to the attention of the Congress the splendid opportunity 
which the little city of Hot Springs in his State afforded for 
the utilization of the curative waters of the springs there in 
prolonging the lives and relieving the distress of old veterans. 
The Battle Mountain Sanitarium is a splendid monument to 
the gentlemar from South Dakota. It is one of the most useful 
and beneficial of all our public institutions. The gentleman 
from South Dakota has determined to end his services here. 
He could have remained had he desired, as his people would 
have returned him indefinitely, having full confidence in him 
and fully appreciating, as we do, his splendid ability and his 
devotion to the people's interests. But he is retiring to private 
life, and I think it would be a very proper and gracious thing 
to make this improvement now, while the gentleman from South 
Dakota is still with us, in order that when he leaves Congress 
this institution, with whose establishment and building he had 
so much to do, shall have been fully completed. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from New York insist 
on the point of order? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Chairman, I withdraw the point of 
order. This is a matter presented to the committee after the 
Board of Managers of the Soldiers’ Home had appeared before 
the committee. If the item had been included in the estimates 
and the situation explained as it has been explained to the com- 
mittee since the board of managers appeared, I do not believe 
there would have been any objection to the item. The present 
condition. undoubtedly is dangerous. The inmates of these 
homes, who are old veterans, suffering from tuberculosis, 
whose years will be short, will be considerably benefited by 
the elimination of the very long trip from the town up around 
the hill to the sanitarium. While the item is subject to a point 
of order, yet if the board of managers had submitted it and 
explained it as it has been presented to the committee, I am 
confident that it would have been included in the bill, and 
therefore I shall not oppose it. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. Chairman, I sincerely appreciate the 
attitude of the gentleman from New York [Mr. FITZGERALD] 
and the gracious comment of the gentleman from Wyoming 
[Mr. MoNDELL] and the vote of this committee upon this item. 
If it will not be considered at this time to be asking too much, 
I would like to proceed for 10 minutes on another phase of this 
question. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 
The Chair hears none. 

Mr. MARTIN. During my long illness last year there was a 
movement on foot, which received some support upon the floor 

_of this House, to transfer the management of the soldiers’ 
national homes throughout the country from the board of 
managers to the War Department. In that connection there 
was considerable bad feeling generated, and some developed 


[After a pause.] 
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upon the floor of the House here, and I think the proposition 
was not fully understood in the country at large. Three men 
were released or discharged from the Battle Mountain Sani- 
tarium for improper conduct, and in that connection the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. BUCHANAN] and the gentleman from 
Kansas [Mr. ANTHONY] introduced considerable material from 
these three disgruntled members, who were not veterans of the 
Civil War but veterans of a very short service or enlistment in 
the Spanish-American War, reflecting disagreeably upon the man- 
agement of the Battle Mountain Sanitarium and the officers and 
other members in connection with that institution. Had I been 
here personally at the time, my thorough acquaintance with the 
officers of the sanitarium and with that institution would have 
enabled me at that time to have said much in defense of the 
management. My colleague [Mr. BURKE] did speak in behalf of 
the institution and placed the matter in a very excellent light 
before the committee of the House, and investigations were had. 
My colleague if not detained elsewhere this afternoon would 
have been here when the item was reached for the purpose of 
commenting further on the situation. 

I shall not impose upon the liberal treatment of the House 
at this time further than to say that there have been numerous 
investigations of this subject from that time until now, all 
with one result. These three men who were let out of the insti- 
tution were, as I said, Spanish-American veterans, and the 
National Spanish-American Veterans’ Association appointed a 
committee of investigation, which went to Hot Springs and 
there fully investigated the situation. It made a report, which 
I shall insert in the Record in connection with my remarks. 

The National Grand Army of the Republic appointed another 
committee, and one member thereof, Capt. C. V. Gardner, the 
brother of Hon. Washington Gardner, formerly a distinguished 
Member of this House and a member of the Committee on Ap- 
propriations, has made a report, which I will also put in the 
Recorp. In addition to that, the Inspector General of the 
Army, Maj. Jackson, also investigated the subject and has 
made a report upon it. 

Now, those reports, which are brief, and also some extracts 
from the testimony of these hearings, I want to have the leave 
of the House to put in the Recorp in connnection with my re- 
marks, which I trust and believe will be the final chapter upon 
this subject. 

I want to say, however, that personally I have full knowledge 
of this institution, and have had from the beginning. The 
governor or surgeon in charge, Col. Mattison, came from the 
State of Ohio, and had served for years in connection with the 
National Home for Disabled Volunteer Soldiers at Dayton, and 
I may say that, although I had no acquaintance whatever with 
him until he arrived, after due appointment, to take charge of 
that institution, he has shown himself a most efficient and 
kindly man in every way, and, in my opinion, perfectly ideal 
in the management of that institution. Among the hundreds 
of veterans that I have met from time to time I have yet to 
meet a member of this home who has not spoken in the highest 
terms not only of the management, but of the treatment received 
there. 

I can say this much also in favor of the only other officer 
who has been criticized in that connection, Maj. Stanley, the 
treasurer and quartermaster, whom I have known almost from 
boyhood. He is a man of the same high character and type. 
Suffice it to say that every investigation that has been made— 
and there have been several, as the Recorp will show—has en- 
tirely vindicated the management, and they all comment in the 
most positive language upon the splendid manner in which this 
institution is conducted. 

Those men who criticized it are simply chronic trouble 
makers, who, without any record of any consequence in con- 
nection with the War with Spain further than an enlistment, 
without going to the front, were simply disturbers, as will be 
seen from the testimony of numerous members of the same 
institution in the same ward with them. They are simply men 
who are seeking to make anarchy and trouble in that institu- 
tion, and trying to back up the movement that was agitated 
here in Congress to transfer the management of the institution 
from the board of managers to the War Department. 

To these reports I take this opportunity to add my own 
assurance as to the good management of the institution. It is 
indeed performing the high service for which Congress founded 
it some 12 years ago. It is giving to the veterans of our wars 
that intelligent and kindly surgical and medical treatment that 
their peculiar and serious diseases require, and it is but another 
appropriate tribute that the Nation is paying to those who have 
defended the country in the time of its need. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the RECORD, 
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The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from South Dakota IMr. 
Martin] asks leave to extend his remarks. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


STATEMENTS AND REPORTS REGARDING CONDITIONS AT BATTLE MOUN- 
TAIN SANITARIUM, NATIONAL HOME FOR DISABLED VOLUNTEER SOL- 
DIERS. 


Report of Capt. C. V. Gardner, committee appointed by the National 


Grand Army of the Republic: 
Prepmont, S. DAK., June E, 2914. 
Hon. Frank BUCHANAN, 
Washington, D. C. : 

Dear SIR: On my return home, after an absence of some weeks, my 
attention has been called to a h made by you and published in the 
CoNGRressionaL RECORD of April 20 last, in which you viciously as- 
sailed the management and oflicials of the Battle Mountain Sanitarium, 
located at Hot Springs, this State. My first thought was one of intense 
indignation; then, supreme pity, that a gentleman supposed to have 
the ability to represent in part one of the great States in the gag ond 
would make such a speech without first trying to ascertain if there 
was just cause for it and the alleged complaint in a letter by one 
Walich and made a part of your bitter and unjust attack. 

Permit me to state that at the last annual encampment of the 
National Grand Army of the Republic Association held at Chattanooga 
a standing committee of ten, one for each of the national homes, was 
appointed to investigate alleged ill-treatment of inmates and other 
wrongdoings by the officials of the homes. I was assigned to the 
Battle Mountain Sanitarium. I made application for admission, ostensi- 
bly for treatment, but in reality that I might, from personal experience 
and observation, study conditions as they actually existed. I was regu- 
larly admitted February 5 last and remained until March 2. I was 
assigned to a ward and lived just as other inmates, eating the same 
food at the same tables, and obeying the same rules and regulations of 
the institution as my comrades did. 

It was a pleasant experience and a revelation along many lines. 
gouere were at the time of my visit between four and five hundred 

mates. 

Being a sanitarium rather than a home, I found men suffering from 
nearly all diseases and ailments that humanity is heir to. 

Patients in all stages of diseases, from the very sick to those who 
were physically strong, were there for treatment of real or imagi- 
nary chronic ailments, I desire to state right here that it is my can- 
did belief that quite a number of the inmates, judging from their 
physical appearance, movements, and n are there because a 
too gencrous government has Suppea em with all luxuries of a 
home withòut money or a price. en able to work, pe taking the op- 
portunity of having been enlisted as soldiers to live without labor 
or responsibility. ihis applies especially to some of the so-called 
Spanish War veterans. 

I do not hesitate to state that if you will look up the record of the 
man who wrote and those who indorsed that letter you will find that 
they never heard a hostile shot; or if so, were far in the rear, and, 
further, if they are ailing they are being treated for diseases bront 
on by dissipation and debauched habits. They are simply camp fol- 
lowers ” and unworthy of the name of American soldiers and a dis- 
grace to the great body of young men who are rightly known as 

panish War veterans. 

I doubt not all the 10 homes have a greater or lesser number 
of these fellows, whose chief occupation is that of disturbers and 
faultfinders. I found the sanitarium modern in all respects and treat- 
ment the very best. 

The food, while plain, as it should be, was most abundant, and the 
chef of the Waldor?-Astoria could not improve on its preparation and 
cooking. All foodstuffs are accepted only after inspection by a com- 
petent committee, two of whom are doctors, and must comply with 
pure-food laws. The sanitary conditions are simply perfect from 


honor, and if a wrong, by any means 5 occurs Paden department, 
wer O SO. 

f these statements, if you 

them in all respects as 


enough and broad enough to acknowledge before all the ple of the 


try 
ae! 5 officials. It that spirit that makes Just men 
perfec 


Yours, truly, C. V. GARDNER. 


STATEMENT OF THE TWO MEMBERS OF THE COMMITTED APPOINTED BY 
THE COMMANDER IN CHIEF OF Tun NATIONAL SPANISH WAR VETERANS’ 
ORGANIZATION TO INVESTIGATE THE CONDITIONS OF THE NATIONAL 
HOMES, WHO WERE PRESENT AND MADE THE INVESTIGATION OF THE 
BATTLE MOUNTAIN SANITARIUM, HOT SPRINGS, S. DAK., MARCH, 1914. 


„Having been appointed by the commander in chief of the United 
National Spanish ar Veterans to investigate the conditions in the 
Soldiers’ Homes, we started at Dayton, Ohio, then went to Battle Moun- 
tain Sanitarium, Hampton, Va., and Johnson City, Tenn. 

We received word that there was some trouble at the sanitarium, 
When -we arrived we had no idea what the trouble was. We reached 
there on the 23d of March, 1914. There were three men there—An- 
thony H. Walich, James H. Lacy, and John H. Yount, Pe ue in the 
tuberculosis cottage—who were decided matcontents. e found them 
fo be chronic agitators, causing trouble not only in the tubercular cot- 
tage but in the sanitarium as a whole. In mak ng our rounds we were 
spores by members of the Grand Army of the Republic, members of 

e Civil War, as well as members of the Spanish-American War, ask- 
ing us, if we were going to do anything to this sanitarium at all, to 
have these three disturbers removed, as they were annoying the patients 
and everybody about them. 

We investigated every complaint made by these other patients against 
these three men above mentioned. We found the complaints 
Walich, Lacy, and Yount justified; but when we investigated the com- 


plaints of Walich, Lacy, and Yount we found them grossly exaggerated 
and the complaints against the governor entirely Sisto foundation, 


After a thorough n of conditions and of the complaints, 
t reflected in any Hg on the governor or 
jon showed that the 


to justify the cha e the wards also and asked the 
3 individually, and they stated that they were well treated, well 
ed. and that they were satisfied. 

The braggadocio conduct of Walich and the other two men before the 
committee, together with the evidence of the other patients examined. 
showed that they—Walich, Lacy, and Yount—were not only disgruntled 
socialists but struck us as being a type of anarchists. These three men 
were very bitter against the governor. 

We found that the patients all received the most considerate and 


kindly treatment from t oporana and the other officers, and that this 
was . outside of this trio of men. 
We found t these three men were putting up a fight to get the 


national homes piaced under the War Department, and they were will- 
on pe resort to any measure, however unfair or unjustifi to accom- 
pl this end. They had even gotten up petitions, addressed to Con- 
gress requesting the homes to placed under the War Department, 

t the other men refused to take any stock in such petitions, 

The second member of this commit Frank F. Jones—made a sec- 
ond trip here on July 24, 1914, he having come here very sick, for 
treatment. He received the very best of treatment and found the food 
better prepared and of a better . than in any institution he had 
ever been in, and he neither saw nor heard of any neglect or mistreat- 
ment from any employee except as it came from these three men in 
question and two or three of their followers. 

There have been two other men there, by the names of Hale and 
Benham, who are of the same of men as Walich, Lacy, and Yount; 
in fact, they seem to be prompted by the same man—Walich, who is 
still in town, and attempts to get other men dissatisfied and to write 
letters to their Congressmen ing the present management of the 


homes. 
MELCHOR Grist Cocky, A. M., M. D.. 
Chairman, Salina, Kans. 
Frank F. Jones, 
Member, Youngstown, Ohio, 


UNITED SPANISH War VETERANS. 
Committee on Soldiers’ Homes. 


STATEMENT OF A. W. RIERDON, MAYOR OF HOT SPRINGS, S. DAK. 
Hor Sprines, S. DAK., September 29, 191}. 
Mr, JAMES E. Mattison, 


7 
Battle Mountain Sanitarium. 

Dran Sm: In answer to your ee. regarding the conduct and gen- 
eral reputation of one Anth fi allich, who has been a resident of 
our city since his discharge m the Battle Mountain Sanitarium, 
would say that he is generally regarded in a very unfavorable light. 
He appears to be very much of an agitator and seems to be imbued 
with the idea that the world was created for his special benefit. He 
has been arrested and brought before our police court twice—once for 
assault and once for ding ordinance relative to soliciting at tho 
Union ppoe In the first instance he was tried by a jury and found 
guilty and fined Pres and 28 and in the second instance, at my solici- 
tation, he was discharged. owever, from what I can learn, he gets 
in bad with almost everyone with whom he comes in contact. 


Very truly, yours, 
2 A A. W. RIERDON, Mayor. 


STATEMENT OF CHIEF OF POLICE, HOT SPRINGS, S. DAK. 
Hor SPRINGS, S. DAK., September 29, 1914. 


To the PRESIDENT OF THE BOARD OF MANAGERS 
National Soldiers’ Homes, New York City. 


GENTLEMEN: Having been asked to make a statement in regard to the 
ease of city of Hot Springs v. George Kazmer, I desire to set out what 
I know about the case. 1 did not serve the warrant or make the arrest 
of Kazmer. The arrest was made iy the night policeman, The trial 
was held before the police judge, and I served the subpenas asked 
for by Walich, Lacy, or Yount; and all the witnesses that they asked 
for appeared. Kazmer objected to the jurisdiction of the co and 
when his motion to dismiss the case was overruled he became stubborn 
and refused to put any defense, but said he would appeal the case. The 
judge then fined him 35 and costs. Kazmer consulted an ripening and 
upon the advice of the attorney paid the fine and costs, because it was 
much cheaper and easier to pay this small fine rather than appeal to 
circuit court. 

On or about April 10, 1914, Walich appealed to me for food and 
shelter, and I provided him, first, with a good, frame house in good 
repair; I provitied him with plenty of fue and provisions. Through 
the dissatisfaction and continual complaint of Walich the owner of the 
house and the neighbors compelled me to move Walich and his friends 
from that house. I then moved them to a log cabin at the corner of 
Minnekahta Avenue and Happy Hollow, less than a block from the Hot 
Springs Hotel and bathhouse. I there gave them fuel and provisions. 
This . — is in good repair, and was occupied until very shortly before 
they moved in. This log cabin was s ted by the county physician. 
Because of the disturbance created by Walich the people who lived in 
the neighborhood complained to the city council, which declared them to 
be a nuisance and ordered them to be moved. 

I waited upon the men every day that they were here to see that 
they had fuel, provisions, and bedding. The county paican attended 
n 8 Pgh took pte ae as he lived in same 
block in whic e ca was situated. 

Lacy and Yount, Alter they were declared to be a nuisance, were, 
at own request, provided transportation to their homes in Con- 
necticut and Illinois. 
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Walich went to work for the Hot Springs Motor Co., and on June 9 
complaint was made that he was driving an automobile for this garage 
company and was charging double rates from visiting members of the 
Elks lodge who were in the ety. The complaints were so numerous 
and persistent that the company investigated and discharged him. Then 
he went to work soliciting for hotels and bathhouses here and caused 
continual trouble with the automobile drivers, hackmen, hotel men, and 
M On senian bak AT 

n September arrested him for assault and battery upon one of 
the automobile men, and upon trial before a jury in pales: 8 he wae 
found guilty and fined $15 and costs; he was defended by a good attor- 
ney and had all the witnesses he asked for. On September he was 
8 ait 3 foe a2 ee of got iy amet ig He has made me 

e y other man who has n in t. 
past three years that I have been chief of police. e 


Very truly. 
GEORGE H. McCracken, 
a Chief of Police. 


STATEMENT OF POLICE JUSTICE, HOT SPRINGS, S. DAK. 


Hor Spaines, S. DAK., October 6, 1914. 


To the President of the Board of Managers, Nati 
New York City. 7 7 agers, National Soldiers’ Homes, 


Dear Sin: Having been requested to make a statemen: 
know about Anthony H. Walich and his troubles, I desire 5 Sty Wat I 
never knew him until he began to work at the Hot Springs gara; 
su 9 5 for 9 Then I heard about him 
m the garage and starting to 
top hotels po 8 a : ee oe one 
er a e he was arres for committing an assault and batt 
and, upon trial 5 held before me as police justice of the peace, he wae 
found guilty by a justice jury and sentenced by me to a fine of $15 
and costs and is now under bonds to appear at circuit court, he having 
dur fhe trial th siderabl 
e tr ere was considerable evidence that he has 
trouble maker, and he has been arrested once since for a viclatin of 
the city ordinances. I consider that he had a fair trial, and was well 
represented by his orgie! E who made out as good a case as was 
possible under the facts. He has been to me at various times to have 
other people arrested, but, in my judgment, he never had a case with 
any merit in it, and I refused to issue any warrant for him, except 
once, and that time I was compelled to dismiss the case upon hearing it. 
Very truly, Š 
J. N. Jones, 
Police Justice of the Peace. 


REPORT OF MAJ. W. P. JACKSON, INSPECTOR GENERAL UNITED STATES 
ARMY, DECEMBER 10, 1914, ON BATTLE MOUNTAIN SANITARIUM. 


While making the annual inspection of this branch I was directed 
to make a Speci inves tion and report of the cause of discharg 
thre members ee e 5 

e evidence show: a ese members were constantly mak- 
ing unjustified complaints as to the food and treatment received by 
them; that they referred in disrespectful terms to other patients who 
declined to join them in these complaints; that they used obscene 
language in the presence of a female nurse; and referred to the gov- 
ernor and other officials in a most disrespectful manner, applying to 
them vile and opprobrious epithets (one of the three members ad been 
recommended previously for ae for this offense) ; and that their 
actions were injuriously affecting the health of other patients. Their 
complaints were found not to be justified, and their discharge was, in 
my opinion, right and proper, and was for the best interests of the 
membership as a whole. 

Furthermore, the members present at date of the investigation prac- 
tically unanimously expr themselves as being satisfied with the 
food and treatment received by them at the branch. 


STATEMENTS OF PATIENTS. 
STATEMENT OF CORNELIUS MURPHY. 


g: You are a patient in ward B, the tubercular ward?—A. Yes. 
. How long since you first came?—A. Nine months this time. I 
first entered bere in 1911. 

. Do you know Edward Hale?—A. Yes, sir. 

. He is in the same ward that you are in?—A. Yes. 

. What do you know about ward Hale's character?—A. From 
what I have seen of him I consider him to be a man of a low 
what some would call a bum He tries in ev way to deceive the 
officers and doctors by feigning conditions that do not exist. One of 
the other patients, nham, when he first came, was told by Hale 
that he should be in bed when the doctors were around, so they would 
think he was sicker than he really was. Hale has the influence of 
poisoning some of the susceptible patients’ minds by his influence over 
them. he other members, who iow his character and disposition, 
avoid him. I regard him as an agitator. He hates anyone in authority 
who insists on his doing the ht thing. He is given to exa; ating 
or 1 He made the statement at the table that he was 
drunk when he enlisted in the Army, that he would not bave enlisted 
if he hadn't been, and that he was sorry that he ever enlisted. Some 
two months ago he asked for a job as ward man. He was ge all 
the time he was on as ward man, and another man had to be put on 
in his place at that time. 

Q. Do you consider Hale reliable?—A. No, sir. He is now mga as 
meetings with a man by the name of Walich and writing letters righ 
along, but what they are about I don’t know. 

STATEMENT OF ROLLIN T. BOBO. 


Q. You are a patient at the tubercular cottage?—A. Yes, sir; I came 
here December 27, 1913. 

Q- Were 2 there at the time Anthony H. Walich, James H. Lacy, 
and John H. Yount were patients at the cottage?—A. Yes, sir. 

. Did you receive everything you needed for diet during that time?— 
A. Yes, sir; plenty. 

g- Have you since?—A. Yes, sir. 

. Did you ever know of any other patients there not getting all they 
wanted ?—A. No, sir. 

Q. Did you hear any — 3 from any other patients besides the 
2 men mentioned above?—A. No, sir; I never heard anyone else 
complain. : 

Q Did you see any grounds for their complaint ?—A. Not in the 
least that I could see, and I was there as a patient myself, and I was 
in worse physical condition than either one of these three men. 

Q. What kind of a person was Anthony H. Walich?—A. I sometimes 
thought he was crazy; then, after watching him, I decided he was a 


chronic agitator with a continuous grouch on. He is a very malicions 


pe and was very bitter pene anyone who did not a; with him. 
e kept up an agitation at the cottage all the time, and that was not 
good for the other men. 


Q. Did you ever know of the governor denying any 9 any rea- 
sonable request that was within his power to grant?—A. No, sir. 
2 . FOR at the T. B. cottage the day of the Kazmer-Lacy trial?— 

Q. Did the governor refuse to allow you or any other person to attend 
the trial?—A. No, sir. 

Q. How has everything been at the T. B. cottage since these men were 
let out?—A. The men have all been better contented in every way, and 
I Days heard no agitation or complaint there since these men were let 
ou 

. These three men, then, were constant agitators and complainers ?— 
A. „ sir. The only time they were not was when they were asleep. 
I saw no ground whatever for their complaints. 

BS Did you ever see any poos for any complaint of shortage of 
f or food being out?—A. No, sir; there was an endeavor to vary the 
diet, and when one article of diet was not served something else was 
served in its stead, and we always had plenty. 

45 What onet did these three men have in keeping up their agitation 
and complaints ?—A. Their object seemed to be to get the other men 
discontented and to join in their agitation. They wanted the national 
homes turned over to the War Department it seemed. 

STATEMENT OF JAMES v. CHENOWITH. 


Q. You are a patient at the tubercular cottage?—A. Yes, sir; 1 have 
been here since a year ago last August. 

Q. Were you there at the time thony H. Walich, James H. Lacy, 
and John H. Yount were patients at the cottage?—A. Yes, sir; I was 
wardman there then. 

Q. pia yon receive everything you needed for diet during that time 
A. Yes, sir. 

3 you since — A. Yes, sir. 
. Did you ever know of any other patients there not getting all 
they wanted?—A. No, sir. 

G. Did you hear any 8 from any other patients besides the 
three men mentioned above?—A. Not that I heard. 

. Did you ever see any grounds for their complaints?—A. I did not. 

. What kind of a person was Anthony H. Walich?—A. A great 
nuisance to everybody he came in contact with at the cottage. hese 
three men were pe tent agitators, and this was a great annoyance 
to the other patients. They were abusive to the doctors, nurses, 
officers, and the board of managers, to their backs. 

Q. Did you ever know of these men not getting all they needed and 
everything that the other patients had?—-A. No, sir. I never knew 
anyone not to get all they needed to eat. I have never seen a meal 
since I have been here that there was not plenty for everybody. 

Q. Did you ever know of the governor denying any patient any rea- 
sonable request that was within his power to grant?—A. No, sir. 

Q. Were you at the T. B. cottage the day of the Kazmer-Lacy 
trial?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Did the bees refuse to allow you or any other person to 
attend the trial?—A. No, sir. 

Q. How has everything been at the T. B. cottage since these men 
were let out?—A, Boon fine; couldn't have been better. The men 
have been contented, and I have heard no complaining since these 
three men were let out. All the men at the cottage thought the board 
of N did the right thing and the only thing to let these 
men ou 

Q. Were these men complainers?—A. Yes; they complained almost 
8 about something—about the meals or treatment or some- 

else. 

Q. Was there any grounds for their complaints? — A. No, sir; none 
whatever; the doctors and the governor are always glad to have any- 
thing corrected that is not all right. 

Q. What object did those three men have in keeping up their agitá- 
tion and complaints ?—A. They seemed to be general contents and 
had their minds made up that they wanted the national homes a 
under the War Department, and Walich got up a petition to that effect 
for the rest of us to sign, and he got very angry at the rest of us 
who would not sign it. We told Walich t we were satisfied with 
the present management and that we did not want to see the homes go 
under the War Department. 


STATEMENT OF GEORGE DOAN. 


I have been at Battle Mountain Sanitarium, quartered in the tuber- 
cular cottage for treatment, for eight months. have been thoroughly 
satisfied; have had as good treatment as could be found anywhere. 
I have always been 3 satisfied with the meals; have always 
had all I wanted to eat. ur food has always been good, and at any 
time that I found anything wrong with anything I have spoken to the 
doctor and he has always corrected it. 

I was at the tubercular cottage at the time Walich, Lacy, and 
Yount had the trouble in March, 1914. I found these three men to be 
undesirable citizens all the way through i they were constant and 
persistent agitators. I always conside these men very unreasonable 
and unfair in every way. I think men like they are should be segre- 
gated mo not be allowed to be thrown with the rest of the men, who - 
are we sp 

I never at any time while these men were here for treatment saw 
the least disposition on the part of the governor to be unfair or unjust 
to these men, or anyone else. 

I have never made any request of the governor that was not cheer- 
fully granted, and have never known any other patient to make any 
reasonable request that was refused if in the governor's power to 
grant it. 

I was at the cottage at the time of the trouble between Lacy and 
Kazmer, but did not see it. 

Q. Did the governor refuse to allow anyone to go to the trial between 
Lacy and Kazmer?—aA. No, sir. If any witnesses that they called for 
didn’t go, it was because they didn’t want to go and not becatise the 
governor refused to excuse them. We all have standing passes to go 
and come as we wish anyway, and the governor did not revoke any 


of one pees 

Q. t do you know about these three men's conduct among the 
men?—A. They were such agitators and disturbers that they were 
not fit ag ae to be among other men, and I think men like they 
are should be segregated. 

Q- How have conditions been since these three men, Walich, Lacy, 
and Yount were dropped from the rolls?—A. Just splendid. Every- 
thing has run without any trouble ever since, and all the men have been 
satisfied and contented, and I have not heard any complaints since 
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these men were let out. I have always found the governor approach- 
able, and he has never refused me a hearing and has never refused any 
request I have made of him, 

. Have you ever known the governor to be unkind or unjust?—A. 
I have never known of the governor being unkind or unjust to any 
of the men here, 

Q. Have you always found the governor to be sympathetic toward all 
the patients?—A. I think the governor is the most democratic and 
just man I have ever known, think he is remarkably so. I 
e does remarkably well in his administration. I don’t know of an 
institution anywhere where you could find as good treatment and as 
great kindness as is shown by him. You get as great consideration as 
you would in a private institution where you were paying for it from 
your own pocket. 

STATEMENT OF ANDREW LOBNER. 


= Q. 7955 are a patient in the tubercular ward of this sanitarium?—A. 
es, sir. 
e long have you been a patient here?—A. About 11 months 

s time. 

Q. Have there been any complaints of any kind from any patients 
there?—A. There were two men by the name of Hale and Benham who 
did some complaining. 

Q. Were these complaints justified in your judgment?—A. No, sir; 
they were not. 

. Were there any a from any other patients in this 
ward?—A. Yes; they complained about Hale using bad language and 
bn up an agitation about the ward. 

Q. What kind of men were Hale and Benham?—A. Hale was no man 
at all; he was always agitating and makin; if Se that were not 
justified. Benham was a disturber, especially when he was drinking. 
At such times he disturbed the other patients in the ward. He seemed 
to be influenced by Hale very much when he was sober and was very 
disagreeable. 

Q. Were these two men di 
A. Hale was, and Benham was 
and ve Hale. 

Q. Did you ever hear them use any disrespectful language about any- 
one?—A. Yes, sir. I heard Hale use some very vile language about 
the doctors and the governor; language that is too vile to repeat. This 
happened often. I heard this one time in the presence of the female 
nurse. Hale is a very low type of a man and has no honor about him 
and never has a good word for anyone. 


STATEMENT OF CLARENCE M'MILLAN. 


Q. You are a patient at the tuberculosis cottage?—A. Yes; have been 
for 13 months, 

Q. Were you there at the time Anthony H. Walich, James H. Lacy, 
and John H. Yount were patients at the cottage?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Did in receive everything you needed for diet during that time? 
A. Yes. have had all I wanted ever since I have been here, 

Q. Have you since?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Did you ever know of any other patients there not getting all they 
wanted 7—A. No, sir. 

Q. Did you hear any complaints from any other patients besides the 
three men mentioned above ?—A. No; except two other men, who were 
of the same type of people. But since these men left there has been 
no complaints at all, and everybody has been satisfied. 

Q. What kind of a person was Anthony H. Walsh ?—A, I consider him 
a bol! dangerous man and pe ea but an agitator. If he were to come 
back I would leave at once. He is the most contemptible person I ever 
knew, He was very vindictive and bitter against anyone who would 
not agree with him and side in with him in his agitations. He always 
made things very disagreeable for all of us, and he was therefore very 
much disliked by everyone. 

48 was he considered truthful by the other patients at the cottage ?— 

. No. sir. 

Q. Did you ever know of these men not getting all they needed, and 
everything that the other patients had?—A, No, sir. 

Q. Did you ever know of the 
sonable request that was within i 
1 5 you at the T. B. cottage the day of the Kazmer-Lacy trial?— 

. Yes, sir. 

Q. Did the governor refuse to allow you or any other person to at- 
tend the trial?—A. No, sir. Everyone who wanted to go went. 

Q. How has everything been at the T. B. cottage since these men 
were let out?—A. Everything has been very pleasant, and everybody 
has been satisfied. It has been like a different place entirely since those 
three disturbers were let out, and we are all contented. If these men 
had been allowed to stay here, the rest of us couldn't have stayed. 
of us at the tubercular cottage thought that the board of managers did 
the right thing in dropping these men from the sanitarium, 


STATEMENT OF CLEMENTINE SCHWARZER, A COOK. 


Q. Please state what time you have been on duty as cook at the 
tubercular cottage?—-A. From September, 1912, to December 15, 1913. 
Q. Were there three patients there by the name of Walich, Lacy, and 
Yount A. Yes, sir. 
8. Were these men in the habit of n Yes, sir. 
. Have you ever known any just complaints by either of these men 
not to be corrected ?—A. No, sir. 

* Did you ever hear these men use profane or indecent language 
A. Yes, sir; very much. 

Q. Were these men given the same consideration and diet as other 
patients at the cottage ?—A. Yes, sir; in every particular. 

Q. Was there any complaint from any other patients down at the 
i besides these three men?—A. I never heard of es 

Q. Were these men ever mistreated or abused by any employee to your 
knowledge while you were there —A. No, sir. 

Q. If there had been any abuse or mistreatment, you would have 
known of it, would you not ?—A. Yes, sir. There was some trouble be- 
tween Lacy and Kazmer after I left as cook. 

Q. What kind of men did you consider these three?7—A. They were 
chronic kickers and agitators, and were always making everything very 
unpleasant for everybody present by their constant agitation. 

8. Did they in any way make your work unpleasant while you were 
Si, at the cottage?—A. Yes, sir; by their complaining. 

Q. Did their agitation, etc., have anytmg to do with your resigning 
as cook at the cottage A. Yes, sir; it was on account of these three 
men that I quit. 

Q. How do conditions compare at the cottage now with what they 
were when these three men were there?—A. It is such a difference that 
it is not like the same place, Everything is very pleasant now, and 
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ble to the nurse and ward men 
so far as he was influenced by whisky 


vernor denying any patient any rea- 
ower to grant?—A. No, sir. 


all the parent seem to be very contented. There is no complaining 
or agitation at the cottage by anybody. I would not cook there again 
under any considerations if these three men were there. 


STATEMENT OF MRS, MARJORY GILCHRIST, TRAINED NURSE. 


Q. What time have you been on duty here as trained nurse? — A. 
Have been here three different times. The second time I was here 
from June, 1913, to February, 1914. 

. Were there three patients at the tubercular cottage by the name 
of Walich, Lacy, and Yount when you were there on duty ?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Were these men in the habit of making complaints?—A. Yes, sir; 
they were very much given to complaining and agitating. 

. Have you ever known any just complaint by either of these men 
not to be corrected ?—A. I have not. 

. Were these men given the same consideration and diet as other 
patients at the cottage?—A. They were. 

Q. Were there any complaints from any other patients besides 
these ?—A. No, sir; none to my knowledge. 

Q. Were these men ever mistreated or abused by any employee to 
your knowledge?—A. Never to my knowledge. I never knew the ward 
men to be abusive to any aoe 

Q. What kind of men did you consider these three men?—A. I con- 
sidered them the worst t. of agitators, constant complainers. Were 
very disagreeable and could not be pleased. ‘They were in the habi 
too, of using disrespectful language about the board of managers an 
the officers of the home. - 

Q. Did they make it unpleasant for the other patients by their agita- 
tion and complaints? —A. They did. x - 

Q. How do conditions at the cottage compare with what they were 
when these men were there?—A. Things are so very much better that 
it is hard to make a comparison. All agitation and complaints seemed 
to leave when these three men left. i 

Q. Did Walich or any of these men ever make any disrespectful or 
untrue remarks about you?—A. Yes; one of the men, who was influ- 
enced by Walich, a Mr. Davis, made the statement that I said that I 
left the sanitarium myself because I was displeased with the mana 
ment. This statement was absolutely untrue. I made no such state- 
ment. I was E Ape ye at the sanitarium, and I went away 
not because I was dissatisfied but because I hoped to make more money 
outside. I had a widowed mother to support and wanted to make 
the money I could to help take care of her. I saw no grounds for these 
men’s complaint against the governor whatever, 


STATEMENTS OF CITIZENS OF HOT SPRINGS, S. DAK, 
THE Hor SPRINGS COMMERCIAL CLUB, 
Hot Springs, S. Dak., October 16, 1915, 
Gov. JAMES A. MATTISON 


Battle Mountain Sanitarium, Hot Springs, S. Dak. 


My Dran Sir: I am inclosing herewith a slight testimonial which 
the officials of Hot Springs have asked me to hand to you relative to the 
controversy with Anthony H. Walich.. No attempt has been made to 
ask anyone to s this, except those holding official positions in Hot 
Springs, except the president and vice president of the Stockman’s 
Bank, with whom so many of the inmates of the sanitarium do their 
banking business. We all realize the undesirability of having this man 
Walich in the city, as he is continually stirring up strife wherever he 
goes, We also hope that this slight testimonial on our part will be of 
advantage to you there is any guena as to whether or not anyone 
would require you to make ary defense against the scurrilous attack 
8 man Walich is continually making upon you and others in 

e 8 

Very truly, yours, ELMER R. JUCKETT, í 
President Commercial Club. 


We, the undersigned, citizens of Hot Springa, S. Dak., and vicinity, 
do hereby certify that we know Anthon . Walich, who was expelled 
from the National Sanitarium for Disabled Volunteer Soldiers at Hot 
Springs, S. Dak., during the early ing of this year. We have known 
him since that time, and he has n emplo: at various places in 
Hot Springs. From our knowledge of said Walich we know him to be a 
trouble maker, ungentlemanly, unreliable as to truthfulness and in- 
tegrity, and a very undesirable person to have in the vicinity. 

e further certify that we are well acquainted with Gov. James A. 
Mattison, of Battle Mountain Sanitarium, and we know him to be a 
true gentleman, reliable in all his statements, and we believe that he 
has made and is one of the best 8 that the sanitarium has had 
since it was instituted in Hot Springs, 8. Dak. 

E. R. Juckett, President Commercial Club; C. A. Stewart, 
Banker and City Treasurer; A. W. Rierdan, Mayor; 
F. D. Hummel, Alderman, First Ward; J. N. Jones, 
Police Justice of the Peace; J. Parks, State Senator, 
Forty-second District, South Dakota; J. A. Stanley, 
Vice President Stockman's Bank; J. H. Gillespie, Alder- 
man, Second Ward; Bruce E. Lewis, Alderman, Third 
Ward; John Mueller, Chief of Fire Department; Frank 
A. Little, City Attorney; George McCracken, Chief of 
Police; J. J. aie President Stockman’s Bank, Hot 
Springs, S. Dak.; C. T. C. Lollick, Alderman, Second 
ard; S. Hill, Alderman, Fourth Ward; C. W. Halls, 
Alderman, Fourth Ward. 


STATEMENT OF REV. DWIGHT D, TALLMAN. 
To whom it may concern: 


Owing to the unfortunate, and as I consider it, unjust criticism now 
being made of the Battle Mountain Sanitarium and its management, 
I feel in duty bound to make this statement. 

As pastor of the Presbyterian Church of Hot Springs, which position 
I have occupied for the past five years, I have had occasion to go in 
and out of the above-named sanitarium, call upon the sick, visit with 
the men, and, with friends visiting the city, go through the institution 
on many different occasions, so that I have seen the institution under 
all conditions, and it is a pleasure to be able to say, being myself a 
Spanish-American veteran, that I believe my comrades are being well 
ca or. 

The institution itself is equipped in the latest and most modern 
equipment, with every convenience for comfort, care, and entertainment. 

On account of the criticism I have taken occasion to talk with a 
number of the men and not one has expressed anything but praise for 
the management, with the exception of one of the three men who are 
the source of the criticism, and my frank opinion of his statements is 
that he is one of those chronic kickers who, having everything fur- 
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nished that a thankful Government can furnish free of charge, still 
kicks for the want of something else to do. 

His main objection seemed to be that there were some civilians em- 
poren and he being a veteran could not secure a tion. To which 

replied that undoubtedly should he qualify he would receive courteous 
treatment and preference. 

Some of the sworn criticisms of this objector are absurd and false. 

I have known Gov. James A. Mattison ever since he has been in 
charge of the sanitarium, and I have found him always a courteous 
Christian gentleman. He has spoken only in the kindliest way of the 
men under his care. He has spoken in no uncertain tone against the 
use of liquor, and has told me repeatedly that it is the cause of most 
of the trouble he has had in discipline. 

I regret exceedingly that a man whom I must call comrade is so 

teful for the care and the service he has received, and that he has 
ed to exhibit the spirit and the qualities of a real soldier. 

I trust that no one will accept the criticism now being circulated 
of the sanitarium and its governor without first ascertaining the facts 
in the ease, which will without question reveal the true situation. 

Dwiohr D. TALLMAN, 
Pastor Presbyterian Church, 
Ex-Chaplain Jack Foster Camp, Spanish-American War Veterans. 


Jack Foster Camp, No. 3, 
UNITED SPANISH WAR VETERANS, 
DEPARTMENT oF SOUTH DAKOTA, 
Hot Springs, S. Dak. 
To whom it may concern: 


In view of the fact that many letters have been written to individual 
Congressmen condemning Gov. James A. Mattison and Treasurer and 
uartermaster William II. Stanley, of Battle Mountain Sanitarium, Na- 
onal Home for Disabled Volunteer Soldiers, Jack Foster Camp, No. 3, 
United 8 War Veterans, Department of South has taken 
upon 1 to write this letter to vindicate the characters of these two 


men. 
Never in the Lee oS this institution have the affairs of the two 
offices mentioned, as far as members of the sanitarium are concerned, 
been administered better; never have the members of this branch of the 
national homes been treated better; never have they had more to eat 
nor better clothing to wear; and the medical treatment by the governor 
and su n could be no better in the world. 

Both Gov. Mattison and Treasurer and Quartermaster Stanley are per- 
fect gentlemen, and both exercise the kindest and best of treatment to all 
members of this sanitarium, 


R submitted. 

W J. E. TRANTLA, Adjutant, 
Approved. 
[SEAL.] EARL H. KLOCK, Commander. 


VOTE OF CONFIDENCE IN COL, JAMES A. MATTISON, GOVERNOR AND SURGEON 
BATTLE MOUNTAIN SANITARIUM, NATIONAL HOME FOR DISABLED VOLUN- 
TEER SOLDIERS, BY MEMBERS OF BATTLE MOUNTAIN SANITARIUM. 

To the honorable Members of the United States Senate and House of Rep- 

resentatives, Washington, D. C. 

HoxoraBLE Sins: Being fully aware that reports of a sensational 
nature against the management of Battle Mountain Sanitarium are fre- 
guent being forwarded to individual Members of your respective bodies 

m a few members and ex-members of said institution, and recogniz- 
ing, as we do, that an injustice has been trated not only upon our 
pro and surgeon, Col. James A. Mattison, but upon your individual 

embers, who have given recognition to such reports and complaints, 
by having same published in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, together with 
opinions expressed thereon, without said individual Members first inves- 
tleating the status of said reports and complaints, thereby PE ees i and 
unfairly assailing the character, ability, and standing of said gov- 
ernor and surgeon, Col. James A. Mattison, without just cause, that we, 
the undersigned disabled volunteer soldiers, re ting the service of 
both the Civil War—1861 to 1865—and the War with in—1898 to 
1902—all being members of said Battle Mountain Sanitarium, do hereto 
attach our signatures to this vote of confidence in the said governor and 
surgeon, Col. James A. Mattison, knowing, as we do, that an injustice 
to him would not be Sie nage by your honorable Members were you to 
know his character a ty and standing; and we humbly pray for 
recognition by your 3 e Members. 

ery respectfully. 
(Signed by 205 members of Battle Mountain Sanitarium.) 


The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 
The Clerk réad as follows: i 
In all, National Home for Disabled Volunteer Soldiers, $3,825,500. 


Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, the total was not corrected a 
little while ago in the item for the Battle Mountain Sanitarium. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. We shall get general authority to correct 
all totals. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

State or Territorial homes for disabled soldiers and sailors: For con- 
tinuing aid to State or Territorial homes for the sapport of disabled 
volunteer soldiers, in conformity with the act approved August 27, 1888, 
including all classes of soldiers admissible to National Home for 
Disabled Volunteer Soldiers, $1,100,000 : Provided, That no t of this 
appropriation shall be appor to any State or Territorial home that 
Talataine a bar 


or canteen where intoxicating liquors are sold: Provided 
further, That for any sum or sums collec any 
mates of such Sta 


for, but this proviso shall not apply to any State or Territor 
into which the wives or widows of soldiers are admitted and maintained. 
Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 
The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois moves to 
strike out the last word. 
Mr. MANN. I ask unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. Parer] may proceed for five minutes. 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann] 
asks unanimous consent that the gentleman from Massachusetts 
IMr. Paice] may proceed for five minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
PAIGE] is recognized for five minutes. 

Mr. PAIGE of Massachusetts. Mr. Chairman, in the discus- 
sion yesterday on the valuation of railroads it was charged 
by some Members that the President influenced the Interstate 
Commerce Commission in the advance of rates for the railroads. 
I do not know whether this is true or not, but I want to say if 
it is true that the historian of the future will record the result 
of that act of the President as one of the most beneficial acts 
of his administration, 

The country may survive for a time the present tariff policy, 
but the disaster to the country will be far greater, in my judg- 
ment, if the antagonism to railroads does not cease. 

I have no doubt that many Members of this House were 
elected on a wave of antagonism to corporations, and particu- 
larly to the railroads, but I have no hesitation in predicting 
that when the people of the country have an opportunity to 
express themselves again on this question there are many men 
occupying places in this House that know them now that will 
know them no more. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The pro forma amendment is withdrawn, 
without objection. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Depredations on public timber, protecting public lands, and settle- 
ment of claims for swamp land and swamp-land indemnity: For pro- 
tecting timber on 1 yr le lands, and for the more efficient execution 
of the law and rules ating to the cutting thereof; of protecting public 
lands from illegal and fraudulent entry or ap ropriation, and of adjust- 
ing claims for swamp lands, and indemnity for swamp lands, including 
not exceeding $15, for clerical services in bringing up and making 
current the work of the General Land Office, $475, : Provided, That 
agents and others employed under this appropriation may be allowed 
per diem ia lieu of subsisten ursuant to section 13 of the pony 
civil appropriation act approv ugust 1, 1914, at a rate not exceed- 
Fee ares; eitept' when agent ae e tn the 
District 2 may be allowed not exceeding 70 per day each 
in lieu of subsistence. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order on the 
paragraph. I know we have been accustomed to authorize the 
payment of $6 a day for subsistence in Alaska, but we have had 
so many reforms in Alaska in the last few years that it seems 
to me it is about time we cut down that allowance, so that it 
shall not be $6 a day any more. We pay a man a good salary, 
and then we pay him another good salary and call it sub- 
sistence. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. All of the departments state tha: condi- 
tions in Alaska are so entirely different from those in conti- 
nental United States that the limitation fixed for the United 
States does not cover the situation in Alaska. It has been 
stated before the committee that there are places in Alaska 
where it costs 75 cents for a ham sandwich and similar prices 
for other articles of food. 

Mr. MANN. We hear those tales, you know. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. The committee are very gullible. 

Mr. MANN. But we are told that they have so far derel- 
oped Alaska agriculturally that they can now raise crops of all 
kinds. 

Mr. GOOD. Even strawberries. 

Mr. MANN. That they can produce immense crops of wheat 
and various other food products, including strawberries, cur- 
rants, and various other small fruits. Now, I think that pos- 
sibly when the allowance of $6 per day was provided it may 
have been reasonable, but Alaska is a little nearer to us now 
than it was then. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. A little dearer to us. 

Mr. MADDEN. Since they have got the railroad up there. 

Mr. MANN. Unless the gentleman is willing to reduce this 
to $5 a day, I shall make a point of order against it, and it is 
subject to a point of order. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. If the gentleman makes the motion to 
reduce it, I shall not oppose it. This was increased in the 
Senate, and we were overpowered in conference. 

Mr. MADDEN. Since they have got the railroad up there 

Mr. FITZGERALD. They have no railroad. We have only 
authorized one. 

Mr. MADDEN. I thought they had built one. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Oh, no; that is in the future. 

Mr. MANN. I move to strike out, in line 4, page 90, the fig- 
ures “$6” and to insert “ $5.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 
Page 90, line 4, strike out “$6” and insert “$5.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For the protection of lands involved in Oregon & California Railroad 
forfeiture suit: To enable the Secretary of the Interior, with the co- 
operation of the Secretary of Agriculture or otherwise, as in his judg- 
ment may be most advisable, to establish and maintain a patrol to pre- 
inst and check fires upon the lands in- 
volved in the case of the United States v. Oregon & California Rail- 
road Co. and others, suit No. 3340, in the district court for the 
district of Oregon, now pending on appeal in the Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals for the Ninth Circuit, $25,000. 

Mr. HAWLEY. I move to amend by striking out, in lines 14 
and 15, page 90, the words “Circuit Court of Appeals for the 
Ninth Circuit” and inserting in lieu thereof Supreme Court of 
the United States.” 

The suit has been transferred to the Supreme Court and is 
now pending there. z 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: y 

Page 90, lines 14 and 15, strike out the words“ Circuit Court of Ap- 

ceia or the Ninth Circuit” and insert “ Supreme Court of the United 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Chairman, I wish to inquire of the 
gentleman from Oregon whether the case has now been taken 
into the United States Supreme Court? 

Mr. HAWLEY. A week ago Monday the Supreme Court or- 
dered the record to be transferred here. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Will the gentleman state to the commit- 
tee what was the decision of the circuit court of appeals— 
whether it sustained the Government or not? 

Mr. HAWLEY. The circuit court of appeals failed to pass 
on the matter at all, and sent a statement here to the Supreme 
Court, asking certain questions. The Supreme Court, instead of 
remanding it back to the circuit court, ordered the whole record 
to be sent here and the case to be tried here. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. As long as the case has been transferred 
to the United States Supreme Court the amendment ought to 
be adopted. 

Mr. MADDEN. What is this money used for? 

Mr. HAWLEY. There are about 2,300,000 acres involved in 
the suit. The lands are all the odd-numbered sections within 
30 miles of the main line of the Southern Pacific from Port- 
land to San Francisco. They are scattered all through the 
forest reserves, the public lands of the United States, and pri- 
vately owned lands, The Goyernment and the Forest Service 
provide for protection on those lands. In the preceding pages 
in this bill we provide for protection on the public lands. The 
State of Oregon compels the people who own timber at their 
own expense to provide protection. 

Fis MADDEN. This money is to be used for the prevention 
of fires? 

Mr. HAWLEY. For the prevention of fires. There were 
about 6,000 fires on the lands last year, and all of them were 
found by the rangers and extinguished without very great 
damage. 

Mr. MADDEN. 
were? 

Mr. HAWLEY. Two million three hundred thousand acres 
involved in this suit, for which this sum is to be appropriated 
to protect it from fires. i 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Oregon. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was <greed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Hearings in land entries: For hearings or other proceedings held by 
order of the Commissioner of the General Land Office to determine the 
character of lands; whether alleged fraudulent entries are of that 
character or have been made in compliance with law; and of hearings 
in disbarment proceedings, $35,000: Prorided, That where depositions 
are taken for use in such hearings the fees of the officer taking them 
shall be 20 cents per folio for taking and certifying same and 10 cents 
per folio for each copy furnished to a party on request. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order on the 
paragraph. Does this increase or decrease the amount now 
charged for taking depositions? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. The statement was made that at present 
there is considerable confusion as to what the charge is. Where 
there is a State law providing a rate, that rate controls, but it 
varies in particular States. In some cases where there is no 
fee law it comes under the Federal act, which provides only 10 
cents for taking and reproducing, and that is stated to be in- 
sufficient, that it is impossible to get the depositions taken for 
that price. 

Mr. MANN. This amounts to about 50 cents a page and 25 
cents a page for a copy. 


vent trespass and to guard 


How many acres did the gentleman say there 
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Mr. FITZGERALD. Well, it depends on the size of the page. 
See page I think would contain about two and a half 
olios. 

Mr. MANN. It looks like rather a high charge. It would be 
a high charge if somebody was taking a great many depositions, 
especially 25 cents a page for the copy. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Ten cents a folio is the legal rate for 
a copy in my State. 

Mr. MANN. Anybody who goes into a lawsuit in New York 
knows how quick money disappears. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. This is for the great Western States, 
where they charge excessive prices for everything. If they 
kept within the prices of New York and Chicago, they would 
show a commendable restraint. The commissioner says that 
where the rafe is 10 cents they can not get the depositions 
taken. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I withdraw the point of order. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Opening Indian reservations (reimbursable) : For expenses pertaining 
to the opening to entry and settlement of such Indian reservation lands 
as may Be enti during the fiscal year 1916: Provided, That the ex- 
penses pertaining to the opening of each of said reservations and paid 
for out of this appropriation shall be reimbursed to the United States 
from the money received from the sale of the lands embraced in said 
reservations, respectively, $15,000. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, I move to amend, on page 91, 
line 20, after the word “respectively,” by inserting the fol- 
lowing: 5 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 91, line 20, after the word “respectively” insert the follow- 
ing: Provided, That not exceeding $3,000 of this appropriation may be 
expended for clerk hire and other expenses in the General Land Office 
at the seat of government appertaining to the opening of said Indian 
reservations. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. To that I reserve a point of order. 

Mr. MONDELL. It is not subject to a point of order. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Yes; it provides for department service. 

Mr. MONDELL. I do not intend to press the amendment if 
the gentleman has any objection to it. I want to call attention 
to the fact that the department made an estimate in this lan- 
guage, and I do not recall that when the subcommittee went 
over this the matter was discussed. It seems to me that inas- 
much as these sums are reimburseable we ought to provide that 
all of the expenditures shall be reimbursable. 

Now, there are some expenditures in connection with this 
item here in Washington, and if we had this provision the 
expenditure would be reimbursable. Up to within the last year 
these expenditures in Washington have been payable out of 
this item, but the comptroller very recently held that clerical 
services here could not be utilized for that purpose. The result 
is that we take from the Indian fund a reimbursable item of 
$3,000 and load it onto the appropriations for the Land Office. 
Inasmuch as these sums are generally reimbursable, it seems to 
me that the entire expenditure should be reimbursable. 

Mr. HAWLEY. And it would save the Government $3,000. 

Mr. MONDELL. Yes. If the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. Firzceratp] will listen to the suggestion made by my 
friend from Oregon [Mr. Haw ey], who puts it very patly, I 
think he would agree to the amendment. The amendment will 
save the Government $3,000, because it makes the Indians pay 
the $3,000 instead of having the Federal Government pay it. 
My idea is that if we had had the time to consider this in the 
subcommittee there would be no question about it. This is a 
new ruling that is loading on the Federal Treasury $3,000 that 
the Indians have heretofore been paying. If the gentleman has 
any objection to the amendment at all, I will withdraw it. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Chairman, I hope the gentleman 
will withdraw the amendment. 

Mr. MANN. We do not have a chance every day to save 


$3,000. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. We do not save anything. This is just 
an opportunity to put more employees here in the city of Wash- 
ington. 

Mr. MANN. But the employees are here now. Without this 
they will be paid out of the appropriation for the Land Office, 
chargeable to the Federal Treasury, while with this it will 
come out of the Indian lands which are sold. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. That may be so, but I hope the gentle- 
man will not press the amendment. I have great reluctance in 
expressing any doubt about any amendment that the gentleman 
proposes, of course, but 

Mr. MONDELL. Oh, I shall not insist upon it. I really do 
not understand why the chairman objects, because we are siv- 
ing $3,000 to the Federal Treasury. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I do object. 

Mr. MANN. He objects to saying any money. 
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Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, I withdraw the amendment. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. And, besides, the poor Indians must have 
a friend once in a while. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wyoming withdraws 
the amendment, and the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 10 

For chemical and physical researches rela to the geology of the 

t with a view of de 
FF of deposits of potash ie. 840.900. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word to make an inquiry. What have they been able to accom- 
plish recently about the deposits of potash salts? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I have not inquired about their recent 
investigations. The last time I inquired they were still busy. 

Mr. MANN. It is a good work, and I think they have made 
some progress. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Last year we inquired quite fully, and 
they were making some investigations that they hoped would 
result in discoveries that would disclose an adequate supply of 
potash for manufactures in this country. This year we did not 
Inquire in regard to it. 

Mr. MANN. I withdraw the pro forma amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: ; z 

In all, United States Geological Survey, $1,355,520. 


Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Chairman, I move that the com- 
mittee do now rise. 8 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. CRISP, Chairman of the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that com- 
mittee had had under consideration the bill H. R. 21318, the 
sundry civil appropriation bill, and had come to no resolution 
thereon. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 

By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted as 
follows: 

To Mr. Conny, indefinitely, on account of death in his family. 

To Mr. McGituicuppy, for 10 days, on account of public busi- 
ness. 

ADJOURNMENT. 


Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do 
now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; and accordingly (at 5 o'clock and 
33 minutes p. m.) the House adjourned, in accordance with 
the order heretofore made, until to-morrow, Friday, February 
12, 1915, at 11 o'clock a. m. 


— —„— 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications were 
taken from the Speaker's table and referred as follows: 

1. Letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting with a 
letter from the Chief of Engineers reports on preliminary exam- 
ination and survey of Kootenai River, Idaho, between Bonners 
Ferry and the international boundary line (H. Doc. No. 1588) ; 
to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors and ordered to be 
printed with illustration. 

2. Letter from the Acting Secretary of the Treasury, trans- 
mitting estimate deficiency appropriation for site and com- 
mencement of post-office building at Southbridge, Mass. (H. Doc. 
No. 1589) ; to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to 
be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. GUDGER, from the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 21383) to 
change the name of the old post-office building at Minneapolis, 
Minn., reported the same with amendment, accompanied by a 
report (No. 1396), which said bill and report were referred to 
the House Calendar. ¢ 


— 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, private bills and resolutions were 
severally reported from committees, delivered to the Clerk, and 
referred to the Committee of the Whole House, as follows: 

Mr. VOLLMER, from the Committee on Claims, to which was 
referred the bill H. R. 20838, reported in lieu thereof a reso- 
lution (H. Res. 730) providing for the adjudication of certain 


claims by the Court of Claims, accompanied by a report (No. 
1897), which said resolution and report were referred to the 
Private Calendar. 

Mr. POU, from the Committee on Claims, to which was re- 
ferred the bill (S. 1864) for the relief of the contributors to 
the Ellen M. Stone ransom fund, reported the same without 
amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 1398), which said 
bill and report were referred to the Private Calendar. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. STEENERSON: A bill (H. R. 21414) to amend an act 
entitled “An act to regulate commerce,” approved February 3, 
1887 ; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. HARDY: A bill (H. R. 21415) to promote the upbuild- 
ing of the American merchant marine; to the Committee on the 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. CRISP: Resolution (H. Res. 729) ordering 50,000 
copies of a certain House document to be printed; to the Com- 
mittee on Printing. 

By Mr. FIELDS: Concurrent resolution (H. Con. Res. 60) 
tendering the thanks of Congress to Dr. Frederick A. Cook for 
his Arctic explorations, resulting in his reaching the North 
Pole; to the Committee on the Library. 

By Mr. VOLLMER: Resolution (H. Res. 730) providing for 
the adjudication of certain claims by the Court of Claims; to 
the Committee of the Whole House. 

By Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington: Memorial of the Legis- 
lature of the State of Washington, asking Congress to grant to 
the State of Washington authority to authorize the exploration 
of coal and oil resources and extract the same from its land, 
and to use so much of the surface as may be necessary therefor; 
to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. SCOTT: Memorial of the Legislature of the State of 
Iowa, requesting Congress to make investigation relative to the 
foot-and-mouth disease; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. MAGUIRE of Nebraska: Memorial favoring Senate 
joint resolution No. 180, conferring upon the State of Nebraska 
the right to bring action against the Federal Reclamation Serv- 
ice in order to have adjudicated in the courts the rights of the 
citizens of the State to the surplus waters of Pathfinder Reser- 
voir; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. PROUTY: Memorial requesting Congress to institute 
an investigation of the Union Stock Yards in Chicago, III., with 
reference to disease known as the foot-and-mouth disease; to 
the Committee on Agriculture. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ADAIR: A bill (H. R. 21416) granting an increase of 
pension to Laura E. Headington; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 21417) granting an increase of pension to 
William F. Mendenhall; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BRUMBAUGH: A bill (H. R. 21418) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Washington G. Marshall; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BROCKSON: A bill (H. R. 21419) for the relief of 
Georgia Hallman, James E. Hallman, and Margaret J. Tyson; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. LINTHICUM: A bill (H. R. 21420) granting a pen- 
sion to Dellvenia Emmert; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. NEELY of West Virginia: A bill (H. R. 21421) grant- 
ing a pension to Granderson Welling; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. ROGERS: A bill (H. R. 21422) granting a pension to 
Mary L. Baker; to the Committee on Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By Mr. ALLEN: Petition of C. E. Menier, Henry Kraus, and 
other citizens of Cincinnati, Ohio, favoring an embargo on 
arms; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. ASHBROOK: Petition signed by Arnold Kallmerten 
and 85 other citizens of Mansfield, Ohio, asking for the prohi- 
bition of the shipment of arms to the warring European nations; 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 
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By Mr. BAILEY: Petitions of August J. Hafner, William 
Butz, D. A. Holland, Jesse Sapp, L. D. Holland, J. N. Endress, 
Gottlieb Baer, John Zeigler, George C. Werner, Emil Sorge, 
C. A. Koller, C. E. Becker, John W. Stitt, Frank Hess, William 
Peters, E. F. Carl, L. Abt, W. R. Yeager, John Baer, Henry 
Weigand, Ernest Backer, S. R. Smouse, A. F. Peters, John Hal- 
ler, G. W. Shaffer, J. A. Yon, J. M. Craig, and R. W. Francke, 
all of Altoona, Pa., for the passage of House joint resolution 
877 to prohibit the exportation of war material; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

Also, petitions of George I. Meintel, Howard Meintel, E. M. 
Short, Thomas A. Gillespie, J. G. McCloskey, G. B. Moyers, 
John Janofski, James McCay, C. F. Gutwald, Frits Peterson, 
Thomas McCloskey, Albert Martin, Charles Wahl, H. S. Huey, 
H. R. Bertran, R. J. Miller, J. E. Koons, John V. Bacher, A. P. 
Miller, James Hallern, Andrew Basal, Harvey J. Keith, James 
L. Wilson, and W. R. Hancuff, all of Gallitzin, Pa., for the 
passage of House joint resolution 377 to prohibit the exporta- 
tion of war material; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

Also, petitions of Deutscher Romisch Katholischer Staats Ver 
Bund Von, Pennsylvania, and German Roman Catholic Central 
Verein, favoring passage of bills to prohibit export of war mate- 
rial; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

Also, petition of G. stzel, No. 131, German Beneficial Union, 
of Gallitzin, Pa., protesting against export of war material; 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

Also, petition of officers and members of Branch No, 154, af- 
filiated to St. Michael’s Church, of Brownstown Borough, Pa., 
relative to suppression of the Menace; to the Committee on the 
Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. BALTZ: Petition of citizens of St. Clair County, II., 
against prohibition in the District of Columbia; to the Commit- 
tee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. BURKE of Wisconsin: Petition of Rey. H. Wolter and 
6 other citizens of Lomira, R. 1, Wis., asking for the passage 
of Senate bill 6688 or any similar measure to levy an embargo 
upon all contraband of war save foodstuffs only; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

Also, petition of Mr. L. Schliecker and 83 other citizens of 
Horicon, Wis., asking for the passage of Senate bill 6688 or any 
similar measure to levy an embargo upon all material useful in 
war save foodstuffs, wearing apparel, and surgical supplies; to 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

Also, petition of Hon. C. Hugo Jacobi and 252 other citizens 
of Watertown, Wis., asking for the passage at this session of 
House joint resolutions 377 and 378, Senate bill 6688, and House 
bill 19548, to prohibit the sale and export of arms, ammunition, 
and munitions of war to any of the nations now engaged in war; 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. DRUKKER: Petitions of citizens of Paterson, N. J., 
favoring passage of bills to prohibit export of war material; to 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. FARR: Petition of W. A. McLaughlin, Edw. C. 
McLaughlin, and Frank H. McLaughlin, jr., of Olyphant, Pa., 
and John Eibalk and John Wiesler, jr., of Philadelphia, Pa., 
against circulation of certain anti-Catholic periodicals; to the 
Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. GILLETT: Petitions of citizens of the second con- 
gressional district of Massachusetts, protesting against passage 
of bills to prohibit export of war material; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. GORDON: Petition of citizens of Cleveland, Ohio, 
favoring an embargo on war material; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. ` 

By Mr. GRAY: Petition of Henry Brier and 26 other citizens 
of New Palestine, Ind., protesting against H. R. 20644, relative 
to excluding certain publications from the mails; to the Com- 
mittee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. IGOE: Petition of members of the Lutheran churches 
of St. Louis, Mo., favoring passage of bills to prohibit export 
of war material; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

Also, petition of Tenth Ward Improvement Association, of 
St. Louis, Mo., favoring an appropriation by Congress for pub- 
lic works; to the Committee on Appropriations. 

By Mr. JACOWAY: Protest of W. J. Cameron, Little Rock, 
Ark., against H. R. 20780, relative to exclusion from mails of 
certain publications; to the Committee on the Post Office and 
Post Roads. 

By Mr. KENNEDY of Rhode Island: Petitions of Russian 
Branch of Socialist Party of Central Falls, R. I., and Polish 
Branch of Socialist Party of Woonsocket, R. I., favoring legis- 
pag to provide work for the unemployed; to the Committee 
on Labor. 


Also, memorial of City Council of Providence, R. I., relative 
to world federation to bring about peace; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

Also, petition of E. F. McKenna, of Providence, R. I., against 
persecution of Roman Catholics in Mexico; to the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. LONERGAN: Communication of Charles H. Wessels, 
New Britain, Conn., in re House joint resolutions 377 and 378, 
Senate bill 6688, and House bill 19548; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

Also, petition of journeymen hatters of Connecticut, relative 
te operation of the Sherman Act; to the Committee on Appro- 
priations, 

By Mr. MADDEN: Petition of several thousand citizens of 
Chicago, III., against prohibition in the District of Columbia; 
to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. MAGUIRE of Nebraska: Petitions of sundry citizens 
of Nebraska, favoring passage of bills to prohibit export of war 
material; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. MAHAN: Petition of Club Vorwarts, of Middletown, 
Conn., favoring passage of bills to prohibit export of war 
material; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs, 

By Mr. METZ: Petition of physicians of Long Island, N. Y., 
favoring Palmer-Owen child labor bill; to the Committee on 
Labor. 

By Mr. MOORE: Petition of Paul Schmidt, John Hagist, 
Henry C. Grawe, and others, citizens of Philadelphia, Pa., urg- 
ing the passage of a law to prohibit the exportation and sale of 
arms, ammunition, and munitions of war; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr, NEELY of West Virginia: Papers to accompany bill 
for relief of Granderson Welling; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. PALMER: Petition of committee of priests of diocese 
of Scranton, Pa., in conference assembled, protesting against 
passage of certain publications through mails; to the Commit- 
tee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petition of citizens of Easton and Allentown, Pa., favor- 
ing House joint resolution 377, forbidding export of arms; to 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. POU: Petition of 11 citizens of North Carolina, pro- 
testing against the export of war material; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs, 

By Mr. RAKER: Resolution adopted and passed by the 
council of the city of Alameda, Cal., at a regular meeting held 
February 2, 1915, protesting against any change of the present 
harbor lines along the Alameda side of the estuary which sep- 
arates the cities of Alameda and Oakland; to the Committee on 
Rivers and Harbors. 

Also, petition of Merchants’ Association of New York, against 
Senate bill 6856, to provide for Government ownership and op- 
eration of vessels in the foreign trade; to the Committee on the 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

Also, petition of Woman’s Board of Trade of Massachusetts, 
urging passage of a law which will uphold dignity and in- 
tegrity of commercial men and women; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. REILLY of Connecticut: Petition of citizens of Meri- 
den, Conn., favoring House joint resolution 377, forbidding 
export of arms; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

Also, petition of New Haven (Conn.) Trades Council and 
Hebrew Independent League, relative to work for unemployed; 
to the Committee on Labor. 

By Mr. STEPHENS of California: Petition of Kahn-Beek 
Co., Los Angeles, Cal., favoring embargo on wheat; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. TALCOTT of New York: Memorial of Aaron Helmer 
Woman's Relief Corps, No. 125, favoring increase of widows’ 
pensions from $12 to $20 per month; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, memorial of St. John’s Sick Aid Society, of Utica, N. X., 
protesting against the sale of munitions of war; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. THACHER: Petition of citizens of Cohasset, Mass., 
favoring Palmer-Owen child-labor bill; to the Committee on 
Labor. 


By Mr. VOLLMER: Petition of 17 American citizens for the 
adoption of House joint resolution 377 and similar resolutions, 
to prohibit the export of war material; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota: Petition of Deutscher 
Verein of Jamestown, N. Dak., favoring passage of bills to 
prohibit export of war material; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 
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The Chaplain, Rey. Forrest J. Prettyman, D. D., offered the 
following prayer: 

Almighty God, we come to Thee day by day to settle those 
eternal issues before we turn our thought and effort to solve 
the problems that can last but a day. We come to ask for the 
grace that can alone come from Thee, and for that authority 
that Thou dost give which will justify Thy servants saying 
to the people through the law they make, Thou shalt or thou 
shalt not. Grant us obedience to the Divine will. May we ever 
turn to Thee for guidance and for instruction. We bless Thee 
for that marvelous Providence that has surrounded us as a 
nation. 

To-day our minds turn back to one of the great beacon lights 
of our national history, our first martyred President. We bless 
Thee for the strength of that stalwart life and character, and 
pray that to-day under the inspiration of his life we may meet 
the challenge of this hour, and with malice toward none, with 
charity to all, with firmness in the right as God gives us to 
see the right, may we strive to finish the work that has been 
committed to us. May we lead on to the further victories of 
peace and prosperity. For Christ’s sake. Amen. 

The Journal of yesterday's proceedings was read and ap- 
proved. 

THE MERCHANT MARINE. 


Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, I have an editorial from the 
Burlington (Vt.) Free Press of February 8. I ask unanimous 
consent to have it inserted in the RECORD. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I should like—— 

Mr. THOMAS. It relates to the pending bill—the shipping 
bill. 

Mr. SMOOT. I was going to ask the Senator the subject of 
the editorial. 

Mr. THOMAS. It relates to the bill, and is in favor of it. 

Mr. ROOT. Mr. President, on this side we can not hear one 
word said by the Senator from Colorado. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair does not know whence 
comes the confusion, but the Chair knows it is here. The Sen- 
ator from Colorado has asked permission to have inserted in 
the Recorp an editorial from the Burlington (Vt.) Free Press. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. What is the request, Mr. Presi- 
dent? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The request is to have printed in 
the Recorp an editorial from the Burlington (Vt.) Free Press. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. President, in order that the 
Detroit Free Press may not be discriminated against, I shall 
ask for the same courtesy after that is done. 

Mr. SMOOT. I have no objection, if the Secretary will read 
the article at the desk. 

Mr. THOMAS. I do not care to have it read, unless the Sen- 
ator insists on it. 

Mr. SMOOT. I should like to have the Secretary read the 
editorial. 

Mr. THOMAS. Of course I am anxious that it should be 
read, but I do not wish to insist upon it if the Senate wants to 
take up something else. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to reading the 
editorial? The Chair hears none. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

{From the Burlington (Vt.) Free Press, February 8, 1915.] 
OUR MERCHANT MARINE AND NAVAL PREPAREDNESS, 


Few of the American ple fully realize the extent to which we have 
allowed Great Britain, Germany, and other foreign countries to domi- 
nate our rage ba trade through control of steamship lines. When we 
speak of a railroad owning its own coal mines we can readily see how 
it can discriminate against other coal mines to its own material advan- 
tage and profit. When it comes to steamship lines and the application 
of the same principle to orean commerce we seem to become sudden! 
oblivious to the operations of one of the great laws of monopoly an 


ade. 

According to Lloyd's Register for the year 1913, Great Britain and 
her colonies had 10,000 steamships, with a gross tonnage of 19,849,167. 
The United States had only 1,871 steamships, with a gross tonnage of 
4,302,294. In other words. the United States had less than one-fifth 
of the number of steamships called under the British flag, with about 
one-quarter of the tonnage. Germany had 2,019 steamships, as com- 
pared with Unele Sam's 1.871. 

The total number of steamships and sailing vessels of Great Britain 
was 11,287, as compared with 3,400 in the United States, the total 
tonnage being 20,431,000 and 5,427,636, respectively. Germany's total 
5 „ and sailing craft was 2,019, with a total tonnage 
of 5,082,000. 

Great Britain completely overwhelmed American shipping, while Ger- 
many, with almost no seacoast worthy of the name, with a territory 
not so large as Texas, and with a population about half that of the 
United States, was able to send her ships into the waters of Greater New 
York, the American metropolis, and other American ports and beat us 
at our own game. Y 

Nor should it be assumed that we were overtaking our rate fs 
The British proportion of the total new merchant ships built 


rivals, 
during 


the year was 58 per cent of the whole world’s — 8 875 for the year, as 

compared with 60 per cent in 1912 and 68 per cent in 1911. Germany's 
roportion was 14 per cent, as compared with 13 per cent in 1912 and 
.7 per cent in 1911. 

Uncle Sam’s magnificent proportion of the new merchant marine of 
the world for the year was 8.3 per cent against Great Britain's 58, or 
less than one-seventh of John Bull's. ur proportion was 9.8 per 
cent in 1912 and 6.5 per cent in 1911, as compared with 8.3 in 1913, so 
that we lost in the year under consideration instead of gaining. 

That is a sorry picture besides that painted for the future of Amer- 
ica’s merchant marine by the lamented President McKinley in his mes- 
sage to Congress on December 3, 1900, in which he said: 

Foreign ships should carry the least, not the greatest, part of Amer- 
ican trade. The remarkable growth of our steel industries, the progress 
of shipbuilding for the domestic trade, and our steadily maintained 
expenditures for the Navy have created an opportunity to place the 
United States in the first rank of commercial maritime powers. 

Besides realizing a proper, national aspiration, this will mean the 
establishment of a healthy growth along our coasts of a distinctive 
national industry ve Heh the field for the profitable employment of 
labor and capital, t will increase the transportation facilities and 
reduce freight charges on the vast volume of products brought from the 
interior to the seaboard for export, and will strengthen the arm of 
national defense, be er) which the founders of the Government and their 
successors have relied.” 

President Roosevelt in his message of 1901 said: “ Shipping lines, it 
established to the principal countries with which we have dealings, 
would be of political as well as of commercial benefit. From every 
standpoint it is unwise for the United States to continue to rely upon 
ships of competing nations for the distribution of our goods.” 

he truths uttered in these presidential messages are axiomatic, bein: 
self-evident. How did we Republicans build up the American merchan 
marine when we had control of the National Government during the 
following years? We had prated in our platforms for decades about the 
American merchant marine, and yet in 1913, when we turned the con- 
trol of the Federal Government over to our Democratic rivals, we could 
show only 9.8 per cent for the previous year of new merchant ships as 
—— with England's 60 per cent. 

or was this falling off in American shipping wholly Republican, for 
the same thing happened under Cleveland. In 1892 American ships car- 
ried 12.3 per cent of our American exports; in 1896, when McKinley was 
elected, it had dropped to 12 per cent, and in 1903 under Roosevelt, 
despite presidential messages, erican ships carried the ridiculously 
small pare of 9.1 per cent of American exports. 

Such figures as these are enough to bring the blush of shame to the 
cheek of every. patriotic American. 

In this connection the Republican pot can not call the Democratic 
kettle black. Both these great parties have allowed partisan politics to 
prevent this magnificent Nation from entering into its own on the 
sea, just as they are doing at the present time in Washington. Neither 
party in time of peace brought this Nation up to its merited place in 
maritime progress. 

Republicans naturally are not anxious to see Democrats do something 
in that direction any more than they were eager to have Democrats 
tackle the currency and banking problem successfully. 

When a great political pari romises the peonie a needed reform or 
hea public improvement and fails utterly to keep faith with the pecs 

en it must expect to see the pent-up waters break around the dam or 
over it. A progressive nation must move forward. 

It will be a political crime if the present n to start a new 
move for a great American merchant marine is allowed to pass unim- 
proved. The om will not hold the Republican Party guiltless, if it 
sim iy plays the dog in the manger and helps afford no solution of the 

roblem. 

f Republicans are shouting for “ military preparedness.” That is well, 
but, as we have indicated, “naval preparedness” is a vastly greater 
necessity for the United States. As McKinley indicated, a merchant 
fleet is a national n ty : First, to furnish the reserve transports and 
supply ships necessary in war to supplement the Navy; second, to fur- 
pan the are trained seamen required to put the country on a war 
0⁰ at sea. 

Shall we have these for naval A i ook ers as well as American com- 
merce now or shall we wait un epublicans can get into power and 
try to supply them three hae hence when it may be too late? What is 
the answer of patriotism 


Peas FLETCHER and Mr. SMITH of Michigan addressed the 
ir. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Florida. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, some comment has been 
made about a public meeting at Faneuil Hall, and I desire to 
have read a telegram with reference to that meeting, also 
another telegram from the Marianna Commercial Club of 
Arkansas, and also a news item in this morning’s Post, headed 
“Plan to seize trade.” They are all very brief, and I should 
like to have them read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none and the Secretary will read. 

The Secreary read as follows: 

[Telegram.] 
Boston, Mass., February J. 1915. 
Wu. J. BRYAN, 
Secretary of State, Washington, D. C. 


At public meeting in Faneuil Hall to-day resolution introduced to 
protest against shipping bill was declared by Mayor Curiet unani- 
mously carried. Resolution strongly denounced from floor. 7 vote 
not called. Much res gee anong etena I panera sense of meet- 

in favor o 1 and against protesting resolutions. 
e = N WX. H. MCMASTERS. 
WHITFIELD TUCK. 


[Telegram.] 
MARIANNA, ARK., February 11, 1915. 
Hon. Duncan U. FLETCHER, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 
We indorse the shipping bill and the determined stand of the 
Democratic Senators. t is in our Jonem the greatest step that 


has been attempted to rebabilitate the American merchant marine as 


1915. 
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well as a measure of vital necessity to the United States. It is an 
opportunity that should not be lost. We urge the bill be enacted in 
preference to po Maino rie of whether such action may 


necessitate an ex 
MARIANNA COMMERCIAL CLUB OF ARKANSAS, 


PLAN ro SEIZE TRADE—ALLIES Witt INVADE GERMAN MARKETS IN 
ROUTH ÅMERICA—CHARTER SHIP FOR MISSION—ENGLISH AND 
FRENCH MERCHANTS TO TAKE SAMPLES OF WARES TO EXHIBIT AT 
PRINCIPAL LATIN-AMERICAN PORTS ON NINXETY-DAY CRUISE—ONE 
HUNDRED AND FIFTY To MAKE TRIP, j 

Loxpon, February 11, 1915. 
An aggressive step in the direction of capturing trađe heretofore 
held by Germany i be made at the wenang of April, when about 

150 leaders of 3 England a France will proceed on a 

commercial mission to South America, taking with them a vast num- 

of samples, The journey, which is to extend over 90 days, is be- 
French vessel is being 


ing arranged by the Kelly Trading Co. A 
chartered and will start from Southampton. 


z SHIP TO CARRY WARES. 


One of the organizers of the mission said: 

“We mean to show Latin America the and not merely talk 
te them. ee aft tap Pett nt ngs Moe ah ag eta 
we can give them as good articles as those made by s. We 
want to take the articles and show them and convince the people that 
the articles are not only good value but better for the money. 

“ The chambers of commerce and municipalities of South America will 
be visited and public mee and receptions arranged. We have had 
applications from all sorts of industries for representatives to be sent 
en this voyage and have even had an inquiry about starting a new 
line of freight steamers. There will be about 100 Englishmen and 50 
Frenchmen on the mission.” 


LINCOLN’S GETTYSBURG ADDRESS. 


Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Michigan. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. President, I desire to send to 
the Secretary’s desk a very instructive editorial from the De- 
troit Free Press—it is not long—on the question now pending 
before the Senate. 

Mr. O'GORMAN. Will the Senator permit a suggestion at 
this point, before the editorial to which he refers is read? It 
will only take a moment. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. O'GORMAN. Mr. President, this is the anniversary of 
the birth of Abraham Lincoln, and I think we might with pro- 
priety suspend our functions for a brief moment while one of 
our colleagues reads his Gettysburg speech. The Hon. BLAIR 
Ln, the Senator from Maryland, I think will be glad to per- 
form that service. I ask, if there is no objection, that the 
Senator from Maryland be invited to read the address. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
yer none, and the Senator from Maryland will read the ad- 

ress, 

Mr. LEE of Maryland. Mr. President, the Senator from New 
York [Mr. O’GormaNn] has suggested that, as the representative 
of a Southern State, it would be appropriate for me to read 
Lincoln's Gettysburg Address. It is as follows: 


Fourscore and seven years our fathers brought forth on this con- 
tinent a new Nation, conceived in liberty and dedicated to the proposi- 
tion that all men are created equal. 

Now we are engaged in a great civil war, testing whether that Na- 
tion, or any nation so conceived and so dedicated, can long endure. We 
are met on a great battle field of that war. We haye come to dedicate 
a portion of that field as a final resting place for those who here gave 
their lives that that Nation might live. It is altogether fitting and 
pro that we should do this. 

ut, in a larger sense, we can not dedicate, we can not consecrate, we 
can not hallow this ground. The brave men, living and dead, who 
struggled here have consecrated it far above our poor power to add or 
detract. The world will little note nor long remember what we say 
here, but it can never forget what they did here. It is for us, the liv- 
ing, rather to be dedicated here to the unfinished work which they who 
fought here have thus far so nobly advanced. It is rather for us to be 
here dedicated to the great task remaining before us—that these 
honored dead we take increased devotion to that cause for which they 
gave the last full measure of devotion; that we here highly resolve 
that these dead shall not have died in vain; that this Nation under God 
shall have a new birth of freedom; and that government of the people, 
by the people, for the people shall net perish from the earth, 


CLOTURE IN THE SENATE. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I ask that the editorial which I 
have sent to the desk may be read. à 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the reading of 
the editorial? 3 
i SMITH of Michigan. It relates to a very important mat- 

p 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair hears no objection. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I am not going to object to the 
reading of this editorial, but I am going to object to the read- 
ing of any others. The idea of filling up the Record every morn- 
ing with editorials of the newspapers of the country is an ab- 


surdity, and is being carried to an extent which makes the ab- 
surdity irksome. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. In the absence of objection, the 
Secretary will read as requested. 


The Secretary read as follows: 


[From the Detroit Free Press, Thursday, Feb. 11, 1915.] 
CLOTURE IN THE SENATE. 


Again there is talk of cloture in the United States Senate. It is 
heard periodically, but it has always ended in talk. Unless the Demo- 
cratic page i has utterly lost its foresight in the heat of dispute, it 
will end in this time, use the majority in our politics can never 
lose sight of the certainty that some day they will be the minority and 
the force they create for their own immediate ends in their day of 
— will return to plague them in their day of weakness. The reflec- 

on is the more 1 ee be potent now because the Democrats are fully 
aware that they are control by accident—an influential consideration 
which the Republicans never felt, for they were always convinced that 
they would continue running things to the end of time. 

it is 3 that no senatorlal majority in Was n ever 
seriously the cloture. It is probable, too, that the cloture is 
unnecessary in the American Senate. That body is small; it does not 
require the harsh rules which unwieldly houses must have in order to 
do business. The period of any filibuster in the Senate is limited by 
the inadequacy of material for a prolonged obstructive effort, the phys- 
ical endurance of the relatively few men who can engage in the contest 
forbidding serious injury to the public business. If the minority in the 

House were to agree upon a campaign of dilatory tactics they 
could carry on 2 ost indefinitely, but the 43 Republicans in the 
Senate do not tute an irresistible menace. 

In any event there is no real cause for alarm in senatorial filibuster- 
ing. No measure for which there is a uine public demand could 
possibly be defeated by this method; in fact, no party that must seek 
popuias favor would to resort to such tactics to thwart the popu- 
ar will. It is only when the 5 the support of the elec- 
torate under it that it ventures to en upon a e of this kind. 
The fact that the purchase fight could continue to the spectacular 
extent it has reached is eno to demonstrate the error that prompted 
the administration to force this measure on Congress to the exclusion 
of more appropriate legislation. 


THE MERCHANT MARINE. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from New Jersey. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. Mr. President, I hold in my 
hand a clipping from a newspaper. I have no desire to impose 
upon the Senate the reading of any more editorials, but I wish 
to say that some days ago, when it was my privilege to make 
some few observations before this body, I was interrupted by a 
yery delightful and distinguished Senator, the Senator from 
New Hampshire [Mr. GALLINGER], who asked if I did not know 
that a great meeting had been held in Faneuil Hall, Boston, that 
the Democratic mayor had presided, and that there had unani- 
mously been. passed resolutions in opposition to the shipping 
pill; and I remember he asked what I had to say about that. I 
replied that all I had to say was, “ May God help him.” Now, 
I have an explanation direct from Boston, the seat of learning 
and of wisdom, where the sun rises and sets—from the Boston 
Post of Friday, February 5, in which I find this: 


DECLARE AGAINST SHIP BILL—BOTH PARTIES REPRESENTED aT FANEUIL 
HALL MEETING, 


“AJl those in favor of these resolutions of protest against the ship- 
urchase bill say ‘aye, ” shouted Mayor Curley, waving his gavel from 
e platform of Faneuil Hall yesterday afternoon, after he had made a 
final plea aimed to squelch any stray > ge nae 
A thunderous “aye” burst from the crowd of men and the few 
women who packed the chilly hall, where they had listened for more 
than an hour to speeches from Democrats and Republicans against the 
Wilson administration ship bill. 


“ UNANIMOUS VOTE.” 


Echoing the remark of the Senator from New Hampshire— 


“The ‘ * have it, and it's a unanimous vote,” announced the 
mayor emphatically, at the top of his voice, whereupon he instantly 

his gavel with a bang and walked from the rostrum. 

“No, no, no!” protested itfield Tuck, of Winchester, as loudly as 
he could, indignant because the 5 had not called for the “ nays. 
“T didn’t th you'd do that, Mr. Mayor.” 

But it was done and the crowd departed. Mr. Tuck had voiced the 
only opposition to the protest resolutions, and he won cheers from some 
of the crowd when he said the United States was humiliated when 
150,000 Americans were stranded in Europe by the war and we had no 
sp to bring them home. He was also applauded when he declared 
he knew as much about the ship bill as anyone on the platform except 
the mayor. 

APPLAUSE FROM THE GALLERY. 

“This whole 8 is Bon age public ownership,” said Mr. Tuck. 
“If we had had public owne p here, New England would not be in 
the condition it is under the New York, New Haven & Hartford.” 

ahd a are you?“ shouted a voice from the gallery after Mr. ‘Tuck 
concluded. 

“I'm Whitfield Tuck, of Winchester,” he replied, willingly. 

“ Good for Tuck,” came back the galleryite. 

Mr. Tuck's opposition was of little avail against the sentiment of 
the crowd gathered in che hall and Mayor Curley's skillful leadership 
and oratory. 


Because it had been planned out and plotted out by the men 
who are allied and bound heart, body, and soul against the in- 
terests of the people. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from New Jer. 
sey yield to the Senator from New Hampshire? 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. Yes. 


Spee 
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Mr. GALLINGER. I thought the Senator from New Jersey 
had concluded. Has the Senator concluded? 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. I have concluded for an in- 
terruption; yes. [Laughter.] 

Mr. GALLINGER. Well, Mr. President, I want to say that 
in the statement I made the other day I did not state the exact 
facts. The action of the meeting was unanimous, except for 
Whitfield Tuck. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. Does the Senator know that? 

Mr. GALLINGER. I know it. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. How? 

Mr. GALLINGER. Why, the Senator’s own statement 
shows it. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. No; it does not show it. 

Mr. GALLINGER. That Whitfield Tuck shouted “ No, no, 
no!” 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. Yes; Whitfield Tuck voiced 
the opposition, but through the gag methods and gag rule that 
had been adopted by that Boston meeting there was no chance 
for those whom Whitfield Tuck so ably represented. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I have seen persons who 
were at that meeting, and there is no question that the result 
was the unanimous decision of that great meeting. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I call for the regular order. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. Regular order! 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. This is very regular; I am 
trying to prove how unfair these men were in their opposition 
to the shipping bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It is all out of order. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, at the proper time I will 
take occasion to state more definitely what happened. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. This is all out of order. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. Au revoir. [Laughter.] 

Mr. OLIVER. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. OLIVER. I have here a short telegram from the presi- 
dent of the Second Division of the Railway Mail Association, 
which I ask to have read. 

Mr. REED. I want to inquire if that is in the nature of a 
petition or memorial? r 

Mr. OLIVER. It is. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there any objection? 

Mr. REED. I am going to object, unless it is in the nature 
of a petition or memorial. 

Mr. OLIVER. Mr. President, it is a telegram addressed to 
me in the nature of a petition relating to pending business. 

Mr. REED. Is it addressed to Congress or to the Senator 
from Pennsylvania? 

Mr. OLIVER. It is addressed to me. 

Mr. REED. I object. 

Mr. OLIVER. I will read the telegram. 

Mr. REED. I call for the regular order. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is, Shall the telegram 
be read? All in favor will say “aye”; those opposed, .“ no.” 
The Secretary will read the telegram. 

Mr. REED. I should like to know how that got to be the 
question, however. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. By the rules of the Senate, which 
provide that when the reading of a paper is asked for, and 
there is objection, the Chair shall immediately submit the ques- 
tion to the Senate; and if there be a majority in favor of it, 
the paper shall be read. 

The Secretary read as follows: 


ALLEGANY, N. Y., February II, 1915. 
Senator GEORGE T. OLIVER, 


Washington, D. Os¢ 


Seven hundred railway postal clerks of Pennsylvania ask you to 

oppose change from annual to biannual promotions. 
J. F. BENNETT, 

President Second Division, Rathcay Mail Association, 


FOOT-AND-MOUTH DISEASE, 


Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President, I wish to make an inquiry 
of the chairman of the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 
On yesterday the Senator from Iowa [Mr. Kenyon] presented 
a joint resolution of the Iowa Legislature asking for an investi- 
gation of the Union Stockyards at Chicago, III., with reference 
to the foot-and-mouth disease. I should like to inquire what 
steps the subcommittee having this matter in charge have taken 
with reference to the proposed investigation? 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Regular order, Mr. President. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The regular order is called for. 


THE MERCHANT MARINE. 


Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President, I wish to read a copy of a tele- 
gram which has been sent to many Senators—to seven Senators 
at least—relating to pending legislation. The telegram reads: 

As lifelong Democrats who rejoice in the several great constructive 
measures enacted by the Pe Se shire we commend every legiti- 
mate effort to defeat the Alexander shipping bill. Opposition b it de- 
seryes the gratitude of tbe entire Nation, in every section of which it 
is condemned by experienced business men, regardless of partx, as well 
as by the people at large, who earnestly desire avoidance of all ible 
international friction. No more effective means could be dey for 
completely destroying private enterprise, upon which successful develop- 
ment of a wisely encouraged American merchant marine depends. 


That telegram is signed by: 


Robert M. Burnett, James M. Curley, Thomas B. Fitzpatrick, Jerome 
Jones, Geoffrey B. Lehy, Edward F. Msweeney, James J. Phelan, Ber- 
ett 55 Rothwell, Joseph B. Russell, James J. Storrow, and John A, 


It is noticeable that in this list of signers, all of whom are 
Democrats, and who include many of the leading Democrats of 
Massachusetts, is the mayor of Boston, James M. Curley; Ed- 
ward F. McSweeney, president of the dock commissioners of 
Massachusetts; Bernard J. Rothwell, former president of the 
chamber of commerce; John A. Sullivan, a distinguished Demo- 
eratic Member of Congress until recently; and Joseph B. Rus- 
sell, who was nominated by the President for collector of the 
port of Boston, but who declined the appointment—I think the 
only instance of that kind that has happened during this ad- 
ministration. 


ADDITIONAL JUDICIAL DISTRICT IN KANSAS. 


Mr. BRISTOW. Mr. President, I present a concurrent reso- 
lution of the Legislature of the State of Kansas and ask that 
it be read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none. 

The Secretary read the concurrent resolution, as follows: 


House concurrent resolution 22. 

Be it resolved by the house, the senate concurring therein: 

Whereas there is a rumor, and ne 
of Kansas into two Federal judicial districts, an 

Whereas the present court is up with its work and idle nearly one-half 
of fore —_ and is able to speedily reach all cases of an urgent 
nature, 

Whereas it is the belief of this body that, under existing conditions, the 
revenue of the Nation badly impaired, there is no necessity or need 
for the Nation to entail further by the establishment of 
another Federal court in the State of Kansas, but rather the strictest 
economy along all lines should be-practiced not alone by the State, 
but by the Nation: Therefore be it 
Resolved, That the establishment of another Federal court in Kansas 

is uncalled for and unnecessary and will add another burden to the 

taxation of the Nation, and that we are opposed to it along the lines 
suggested: be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be forwarded to each Mem- 
ber of Congress from 8, including our United States Senators; 
also the Attorney General, and that a copy be furnished the President 
of the United States and to all of his Cabinet. The clerk of this house 
is hereby 3 and commanded to forward said copies upon the 

of same. 

I hereby certify that the above concurrent resolution originated in the 

house and passed that body January 29, 1915. 

ROBERT STONE, 


Speaker of the House. 
I. E. LAMBERT, 
Chief Clerk of the House. 
Passed the senate February 3, 1915. 
W. U. MORGAN, 
President of the Senate. 
Burt E. Brown, 
Secretary of the Senate, 
Approved February 5, 1915. 
ARTHUR CAPPER, Governor. 
Mr. BRISTOW. I desire to state that in one branch of the 
Kansas Legislature a majority of its members are Republican 
in politics, and the other branch is Democratic in politics. 
This resolution was passed by both bodies and is signed by the 
governor. I am myself in thorough accord with its declaration. 
There is no use of a second judicial district in Kansas, and there 
is not in many States that have two now. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The concurrent resolution will be 


referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. ‘ 
READING OF WASHINGTON’S FAREWELL ADDRESS. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. In conformity to the standing or- 
der of the Senate, the Chair appoints the junior Senator from 


Utah [Mr. SUTHERLAND] to read Washington’s Farewell Address 
on the 22d day of February next. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


The VICE PRESIDENT presented a concurrent resolution 
adopted by the Legislature of the State of Kansas, which was 


per publicity given, to the division > 
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referred to the Committee on Commerce and ordered to be 

printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

House concurrent resolution 5. 

Whereas times without number the great Missouri and Mississippi 
Valleys have been inundated, for the reason that the channels of 
these great rivers were not able to contain the deluge of waters that 
at certain seasons of the year are gathered from the immense water- 
sheds of these rivers; and 

Whereas the appeals of the thousands of geen who inhabit these rich 
valleys have reached the Congress of these United States, and they 
have answered by pouring millions of dollars into the relief funds 
of these sections of the country; and 

Whereas the relief thus offered and expended upon the channels of these 
rivers have been partially, if not wholly, inadequate to stop the 
ravages of these waters nor materially reduce the loss of life and 
property, which totals into the millions at each flood time, and thus 
the work of Congress seems to accomplish nothing and millions thus 
appropriated does not relieve pain and suffering or conserve the 
property as intended; and 

Whereas the relief work carried on by the aid of the millions thus ex- 
pended, as well as the preventatives thus far erected, has been wholly 
along the channels of said rivers without regard to source where the 
waters, or a large per cent of them, originate; and 

Whereas about 300, square miles of the immense watersheds of these 
water courses is known as the semiarid belt of America, and that 
the rainfall in this section amounts to about 18 inches annually, 
usually fall in two or three months of the year, that the fall of land 
toward the rivers being from 7 to 10 feet to the mile, hurries the 
waters to the river channels at a time when local rainfall is all the 
channels can well carry; besides the rainy months of this semiarid 
district is usually when the winter snows of the mountains are 
melting rapidly and being hurried to the -rivers; these combined 
circumstances, when conditions bring them together, always carry 
with them death and destruction, and we believe the ingenulty of 
man, with means at his command, is unable to build a channel 
sufficiently high and strong to cope with so formidable a foe. 

At the same time that these waters are crossing, falling upon, and 
leaving this 300,000 square miles of semiarid 5 it is leav- 
ing to be parched by the sun, a rich alluvial soil, capable of 
growing in abundance all of the Temperate Zone products, and the 
water passing on to carry destruction could most profitably be used 
in the dryer seasons of the year to temperate the excessive heat, water 
the thirsty vegetation, and moisten the fields of parching crops, as 
well as furnishing drink for man and beast. 

If this water could be retained where it falls and the melting snows 
halted on their passage, a twofold purpose could be gained—that of 
lessening the burden of the river channels and the increasing of 
vegetation and crops in the semiarid belt. Thus the entire territory 
of the United States would be indirectly benefited and 40 per cent 
of its entire population directly helped; and 


Whereas the State of Kansas contains 20,000 square miles of this semi- 


arid territory, sparsely settled by thrifty, progressive American 

citizens, Kansans of grit and dete tion, true to their country, and 

loyal to their State. That this same territory is pleasing to the eye, 
attractive to the plowman, and full of productive qualitics, lacking 
only water at the right time to make it the richest productive portion 
of our fair State, while the climate is healthy and invigorating ; and 

Whereas Kansas is ever ready and willing to step oat in front and lead 
her neighbors to higher and better things, and her statesmen 

the om and farsightedness to see that conservation of these 

waters, now not only wasted but actually the agency of destruction, 

but realizing the broad territory of the semiarid district makes it a 

National rather than a State question: Therefore be it 

Resolved by the house of representatives, the senate concurring therein, 
That we u the Members of Congress from our State to use every 
means in their power to bring this momentous question before the 
House and Senate; that they appoint a commission to investigate these 
facts; that thousands of dams constructed in this district across the 
hundreds of draws, ravines, and rivers; that they be connected by 
canals and ditches, to the end that the melting snows of the mountains 
and the rains of the Great Plains be held in the territory where it is 
most needed. 

That these resolutions be sent to all the States through which the 
Missouri and Mississippi Rivers pass and all the States which have any 
of the semiarid district within their borders, where the legislatures are 
now in session; that they be mailed to the speaker of the house and 
3 of the senate of each State, asking that the resolutions be 

dorsed, and the Congressmen of the several States be requested to 
work for such laws and regulations as will bri about these dams 
and canals; and one copy to be mailed to the Speaker of the House of 
Congress and one copy to the President of the United States Senate and 
one copy to the Secretary of Agriculture. 

I hereby certify that the above concurrent resolution originated in 
the house and that body January 29, 1915. 

ROBERT STONE, 
Speaker of the House. 


. E. LAMBERT 
Chief Clerk of the House. 
Passed the senate February 3, 1915. 
W. Y. MORGAN, 
President of the Senate. 
Burt. E. BROWN, 
Secretary of the Senate. 


ARTHUR CAPPER, Governor. 

The VICE PRESIDENT presented the petition of John 
Kothenski, of Herminie, Pa., praying for the enactment of legis- 
lation for the relief of the unemployed throughout the United 
States, and also for the establishment of free employment 
agencies, which was referred to the Committee on Education 
and Labor. 

He also presented the petition of F. L. Doyle, of St. James, 
Mo., praying for the enactment of legislation to further amend 
the postal laws, which .was referred to the Committee on Post 
Offices and Post Roads. 

He also presented petitions of citizens of Philadelphia, Pa., 
praying for the enactment of legislation to prohibit the exporta- 


* 
Approved February 8, 1915. 


tion of ammunition, etc., which were referred to the Committee 
on Foreign Relations, 

Mr. O’GORMAN. I have a number of telegrams in the nature 
of memorials, which I ask may be printed in the Recorp and 
referred to the appropriate committees, 

There being no objection, the telegrams were referred to the 
Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads and ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Hon. J. A. O'GorMAN, Washington, D. 0.: 


Please vote against biennial promotion in Post Office Dill. 
a Wa. ROSENFIELD, 


New York, February II. 


New Tonk, Febru II. 
Hon. J. A. O'GorMAN, Washington, D. 0.: * 


Kindly vote against biennial promotion in Post Office bill. 
n L. WEILER, 


New York, February II. 


Hon. J. A. O'GorRMAN, Washington, D. C.: 


Please vote against biennial promotion in Post Office bill. 
; T. C. Conway. 


New York, February II. 


Hon. J. A. O'GorMAN, Washington, D. 0.: 


Enter protest against biennial-promotion clause, Post Office bill. 
A. J. MOFFATT. 


Ez New Tonk, February II. 
Hon. J. A. O'Gorman, Washington, D. C.: 
Enter protest against biennial-promotion clause, Post Office Dill. 
Louis GOLDSTEIN. 


New York, February 11. 
Hon. J. A. O'GorMAN, Washington, D. C.: 


Enter protest against biennial-promotion clause, Post Office Dill. 
Louis Farkas. 


New York, February 11. 


Hon. J. A. O’GorMAN, Washington, D. 0.: 


Enter protest against biennlal-promotion clause, Post Office bill. 
THOS. CONNIHAN. 


New YORK, February 11. 


Hon. J. A. O'GorMAN, Washington, D. O.: 


Enter protest against biennial-promotion clause, Post Office bill. 
CHAS. RAGOVIN. 


Hon. J. A. O'GorMAN, Washington, D. C. 


Enter protest against biennial-promotion clause, Post Office bill. 
. B. BLUMENBERG, 


New York, February 1. ` 


3 New YORK, February II. 
Hon. J. A. O’'GoRMAN, Washington, D. C.: 


Enter protest against biennlal- promotion clause, Post Office bill. 
J. M. O'SHEA. 


Hon. J. A. O’'GorMAN, Washington, D. C.: 
Enter protest against biennial-promotion clause, Post Office bill. 
S. H. ORZACHOWITZ. 


New York, February II. 


New York, February 11. 


Hon. J. A. O’'GorMAN, Washington, D. 0.: 

Enter protest against biennlal-promotion clause, Post Office bill. 

. G. HocKENBERRY. 

Mr. OGORMAN presented telegrams in the nature of me- 
morials from sundry railway postal clerks of New York City, 
remonstrating against a change in the present system of pro- 
motion of postal clerks, which were referred to the Committee 
on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

He also presented memorials of the St. Raphael's Branch of 
the Holy Name Society, of New York City, N. Y., remonstrating 
against the conditions existing in Mexico, which were referred 
to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

He also presented petitions of sundry citizens of New York 
City, Glens Falls, Kingston, Buffalo, and Rochester, all in the 
State of New York, praying for the enactment of legislation to 
prohibit the exportation of ammunition, etc., which were re- 
ferred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I have a communication from the presi- 
dent of the Railway Mail Clerks’ Association of Connecticut, 
which is cnly two lines long. I ask to have the Secretary 
read it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and the Secretary will read. 

The Secretary read as follows: 


89 SPRING STREET, New HAVEN CONN., 
February II, 1915. 
Senator FRANK B. BRANDEGEE, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear SENATOR: In behalf of the railw: 
cut, I beg that you will oppose the proj 
biennial promotions. 

Respectfully, 


mail clerks of Connecti- 
change from annual to 


JOHN E. BRENNAN, 
President, 
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Mr. SHERMAN. I present ‘resolutions of the Letter Car- 
riers’ Association of the Chicago Post Office, and ask that they 


be read. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 


The Secretary read as follows: 
GARDEN Crry Brancu, No. 11, 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF CARRIERS, 

Chicago, February 8, 1915. 

Dran Sir: At a special meeting of the organization committee of 
Garden City Branch, No. 11, National Association of Letter Carri 
held Saturday evening, February 6, 1915, and attended by upward o 
500 members, the following resolutions were unanimously adopted: 


“ Whereas the collectors of the — 4 division of the post office in the 
city of Chicago (numbering men) have been summoned before 
the superintendent of delivery of said division and informed that in 
the future collectors shall be paid $1,000 instead of $1,200, thereby 
illegally and ruthlessly setting aside an act of Congress which pro- 
Marri that a as) carriers are eligible to the higher grade, which 
is $1, ; ani 

“Whereas the law pronao that charges must be preferred in writing, 
a copy of which must be presented to the accused, and a reason- 
able e allowed for defense before a reduction in salary is made; 


and 

* Whereas we believe that Congress never contemplated that supervising 
officials should arbitrarily establish two grades of salaries in the 
carrier service, the highest grade of one to be $1,200 and the high- 
est grade of the other to be $1,000, no matter what their alleged 
superior knowledge may be; and 

“ Whereas we believe that if in the interest of economy and reduction 
of expenses something should be Gone, the logical thing to do would 
be to start at the top and reduce the salaries of high-salaried offi- 
cials (some of whom could be dispensed with altogether), and not 
attack the salaries of the men who do the hard work in the service, 
impairing in many cases their health thereby: Therefore be it 


“Resolved, That we vigorous], 
ah 1 7 1 superintendent of delivery in the Chicago post office; and 
er 
“Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be sent to each of the 10 
Congressmen and the two United States Senators from Illinois, and a 
copy be furnished the press of Chicago.” 
Jas. W. Murray, Secretary. 


Mr. McLEAN presented petitions of Hermann Lodge, No. 13, 
O. D. H. S., of Middletown ; of the Deutscher Krieger Verein, of 
New Britain; of the German Singing Society of Torrington; of 
the Club Vorwarts, of Middletown; of Gerstaecker Lodge, No. 
96, Independent Order of Odd Fellows, of New Britain; of the 
‘Ansonia Maennerchor of Ansonia; of the Turn-Verein of Derby; 
of the Seimsieder Club, of New Britain; of Eintracht Rebekah 
Lodge, No. 19, of Meriden; of Anna Ottendorfer Lodge, No. 64, 
D. O. H., of Meriden; of Augusta Lodge, No. 2, O. D. H. S., of 
Meriden; of Eintracht Lodge, No. 1, O. D. H. S., of New Britain; 

vand of sundry citizens of Torrington, Bakersville, Ansonia, 
Derby, Shelton, and Meriden, all in the State of Connecticut, 
praying for the enactment of legislation to prohibit the exporta- 
tion of ammunition, etc., which were referred to the Committee 
on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. OLIVER presented petitions of sundry citizens of Penn- 
Sylvania, praying for the enactment of legislation to prohibit 
the exportation of ammunition, etc., which were referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. 

He also presented memorials of sundry citizens of Pennsyl- 
vania, remonstrating against the enactment of legislation to 
prohibit the present practice of issuing Government-stamped 
envelopes bearing printed return request, which were referred 
to the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

He also presented memorials of sundry citizens of Pennsyl- 
yania, remonstrating against the enactment of legislation to 
restrict the freedom of the press, which were referred to the 
Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

He also presented a memorial of the City Council of Pittston, 
Pa., praying for the enactment of legislation to grant pensions to 
ciyil-service employees, which was referred to the Committee on 
Civil Service and Retrenchment. 

Mr. BURLEIGH presented a petiton of the Ministers’ Asso- 
ciation, of Aroostook, Me., praying for the enactment of legisla- 
tion to provide Federal censorship of motion-picture films, which 
was referred to the Committee on Education and Labor. 

Mr. GRONNA. I present two telegrams, in the nature of 
memorials, which I ask may be printed in the Recorp and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. . 


There being no objection, the telegrams were referred to the | 


Committee on Post Offices and Post Reads and ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
{Telegram.] 
WATERTOWN, Wis., February 11, 1915. 
Senator A. J. GRONNA, 
Washington, D. 0.: 

Sixteen hundred railway postal clerks in the States of Wisconsin, 
Minnesota, North and South Dakota y ask you to oppose 
amendment to existing law as proposed in House bill 79906 changing 
from annual to biennial promotions in the Postal Service. 


W. M. COLLINS, 


President Tenth Division, Railway Mail Association. 


protest against the action contem- | Fres 


[Telegram.] 
M . Da 5 
ae ae INOT, N. DAK., February II, 1915. 


United States Senator, Washington, D. C.: 


We ully ask you t infl 
— — poe afi Sony post fich bil. uence against amendment to 
CHARLES B. BURKE, 
Secretary Branch No, 1152, 
National Association of Letter Carriers. 
Bearer ny Be anch ‘No. 1782 
ra le 
United National Association Post-Ofice Clerks. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. I present a concurrent resolution of 
the Legislature of the State of Arizona, favoring an appropria- 
tion for the construction of a bridge across the Gila River near 
the Pima Indian Agency, which I ask may be printed in the 
Recorp and referred to the Committee on Commerce. 

There being no objection, the concurrent resolution was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Commerce and ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

House concurrent resolution for the constructi £ 
Gila River near the Pima Indian 5 ase Seis 


To the Hon. Marcus A. SMITH and Henry F. ASHURST, Uni 
Senators, and the Hon, CARL HAYDEN, Member of 8 e 


Whereas a bridge across the Gila River near the Pima Indian Agency 
will be of great benefit and convenience to the Pima In 
SLT tap pete 
ereas a div m dam is contemp y the Federal Government 
el a of a large canal near the Pima Indian Agency: Now Gas 
e 


Resolved by the House of Representatives of the Second Legislature 
of the State of Arizona (the Senate concurring), That it is the nes of 
e legislature that the Arizona Representa in the Federal Con- 
s use their best efforts to procure by the Congress now in session 
an appropriation for the construction of a combined bridge and diversion 
dam to be located in the Gila River, Pinal County, Ariz., at a point 
about 23 miles above the Pima Indian Agency and within the Gila River 
Indian Reservation. 
Passed the senate January 26, 1915, by a vote of 19 ayes, no noes. 
W. P. Smits, President. 
Oscar Urn, Secretary. 


Passed the house January 28, 1915, by a vote of 35 ayes, no noes. 
WILLIAM E. BROOKS, 
Speaker of the House. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona presented a memorial of sundry citi- 
zens of Flagstaff, Ariz, remonstrating against the United 
States Government recognizing Mexico unless religious freedom 
is guaranteed in that Republic, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. TOWNSEND presented petitions of sundry citizens of 
Michigan, praying for the enactment of legislation to prohibit 
the exportation of ammunition, etc., which were referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations, 

He also presented memorials of sundry citizens of Michigan, 
remonstrating against the exclusion of certain matter from the 
mail, which were referred to the Committee on Post Offices 
and Post Roads. 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of Plainwell, 
Mich., praying for a continuance of the free mail delivery in 
villages, which was referred to the Committee on Post Offices 
and Post Roads. 

He also presented a memorial of the congregation of St. John's 
Church, of Ypsilanti, Mich., remonstrating against existing con- 
ditions in Mexico, which was referred to the Committee on For- 
eign Relations. 

REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 


Mr. SWANSON, from the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 18172) to in- 
crease the limit of cost of the United States post-office building 
at Seymour, Ind., reported it without amendment and submitted 
a report (No. 980) thereon. 

Mr. OVERMAN. From the Committee on Rules, I report 
back adversely Senate resolution 538, submitted by the Senator 
from Mississippi [Mr. WILLIAMS] on February 11, 1915, pro- 
posing to amend the rules of the Senate relating to debate, and 
I ask that the report may take its place on the calendar. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolutior® will be placed on 
the calendar, 

Mr. OVERMAN. By direction of the Committee on Rules, I 
report back adversely Senate resolution 113, submitted by the 
Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Owen] on June 17, 1913, to 
amend Rule XIX of the Standing Rules of the Senate, and I ask 
that the report may take its place on the calendar. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolution will be placed on 
the calendar. 

Mr. GALLINGER. These resolutions are reported adversely? 

‘Mr. OVERMAN. Yes. I thought the Secretary would state 
that they were reported adversely. 

Mr. GALLINGER. The Secretary did not. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolutions will be placed on 
the calendar. 
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Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Georgia. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I wish to call attention to Senate 
bill 6266, which was passed, sent to the House, reported, and 
passed in the House by substitute. The Senate has taken no 
action upon the report from the House that the bill was passed 
by substitute there. We have asked for no conference and we 
have not referred the House substitute to the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry. 

The bill has been left somewhat to my direction, as the origi- 
nal Senate bill was introduced by me. I desire to bring these 
facts to the attention of the Senate in order that the entire 
Senate may take the responsibility for whatever direction shall 
be given to the subject. Perhaps we ought to insist upon our 
bill and ask for a conference. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, will the Senator state what the 
bill is? 

Mr. NORRIS. I should like to have the Senator tell us what 
the bill is. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. It is the bill creating warehouses 
under certain circumstances. The bill, as I originally intro- 
duced it, applied to cotton warehouses. The bill now, as passed 
by the House, applies to that and other agricultural products. 
My interest in the bill is not as great as it was when I first 
introduced it, because we have found a way to meet the emer- 
gency that was upon us as far as that matter was concerned. 

Mr. SMOOT. May I ask the Senator if it is a House bill that 
has been handed down to the Senate? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. No; it is a House report presenting 
a substitute for the Senate bill, which lies on the table unacted 
upon, the Senate not having asked for a conference and not 
having referred it to the Committee on Agriculture and For- 
estry and not having called it up to take any action upon it. 
Of course, being reported by the House as a substitute for the 
Senate bill, it occupies a certain status of precedence; but I 
have not called it up, and I do not want to take the responsi- 
bility of nonaction upon myself alone. 

Mr. SMOOT. Why does not the Senator, when the bill is 
laid before the Senate, disagree to the amendments of the 
House and ask a conference and have the Chair appoint the 
conferees? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I did not do so because I did not 
know the attitude of the grain Senators upon this subject. So 
far as those interested in the original measure are concerned, 
that dealing with cotton, the changes are not material; but it 
has been broadened so as to extend over other agricultural 
products, and I wanted them to take some responsibility in con- 
nection with the matter. 

Mr. BURTON. Mr. President, will the Senator from Georgia 
yield for a question? - 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Certainly. 

Mr. BURTON. I understand there are some slight amend- 
ments suggested on which there is general agreement, which 
would relieve certain dealers and producers from hardships 
created by this bill, as they think. If this matter were sent to 
conference, would it not preclude the insertion of those amend- 
ments? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I-think that is probably true. We 
might go to conference and agree to the House bill with certain 
amendments. 

Mr. BURTON. For that reason I should like to have it go 
oyer for the present. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I have not asked that it go to con- 
ference. I think, myself, that the bill as passed by the House 
ought to be amended. I find several provisions in it that I 
think certainly ought to be changed. 

Mr. BURTON. I should prefer not to have the bill go to 
conference at the present time. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I wish to add that I have asked 
Senators who are interested in this bill to examine the House 
substitute and to prepare, if they would, such amendments as 
they thought ought to be made, believing that perhaps we could 
agree on those amendments and amend the House substitute, 
and that the House would then probably accede to the Senate 
amendments to the House substitute. I am not asking a con- 
ference, because I think there ought to be amendments made 
to the House substitute. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President 

Mr. BURTON. I think that much the better course to leave 
this open for amendment on the floor of the Senate rather than 
to send it to conference. Then we could make such amend- 
ments as may be required to perfect the bill. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Georgia 
yield to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I yield. 

Mr. POMERENE. I feel like joining in the request just 
made by my colleague, for the reason that I have had a great 
many protests from Ohio from the grain dealers, and I have 
not had time to examine them fully enough to determine their 
merits. I should like the matter to be held in abeyance a few 
days until we can take up the matter, 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Mr. President, if the Senator 
from Georgia will allow me, if it is in order I would suggest 
that we ought to have the bill referred to the Senate Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, I wish to add that I 
had requested the Senators who objected to certain features 
of the House bill to prepare the amendments that they desired 
made to it; but I have received from no Senator a perfected 
amendment. I have received a number of criticisms, but no 
specific amendment, and I am not sure but that the suggestion 
of the Senator from South Carolina is the only way to bring 
the matter to a head, by referring the House substitute to the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, as I understand the situation, 
the Senate passed a bill, S. 6266. It went to the House, and 
the House struck out all after the enacting clause and inserted 
new provisions. Then that has come back to the Senate as a 
House bill, and it has not been handed down to the Senate. 
The only proper way to do is for the Chair, when the time 
comes, to lay it before the Senate, and then the Senate can dis- 
agree to the amendments of the House and ask for a con- 
ference. This bill can not be returned to the committee. It 
can be handled in conference, and in conference only. Of 
course it could be amended here on the floor of the Senate, but 
not by a committee. 

5 A SMITH of Georgia. I do not think there is any 
oubt—— 

Mr. ROOT. Mr. President, may I interrupt the Senator for 
a moment? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Certainly. 

Mr. ROOT. Surely the Senator from Utah does not mean 
that the Senate has not the power to send this bill to a com- 
mittee? 

Mr. SMOOT. I mean that the bill has been to a committee, 
was reported from a committee, passed the Senate, went to the 
House, passed the House, was returned to the Senate, and has 
not yet been laid before the Senate; but if the Chair hands 
down the bill the Senate can then amend the bill on the floor 
of the Senate, or it can disagree to the amendments of the 
House and ask for a conference. i 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Or it can recommit at any time. 

Mr. ROOT. The Senate can send the bill to a committee. 
Whether that would be a wise thing or not, I do not know. I 
should like to see something done with this bill. I think there 
is useful legislation to be gotten out of it. Whether or not the 
details should be thus and so, I do not know, but surely we can 
send it to a committee. f 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Mr. President, if the Senator 
from Georgia will allow me, this comes back to us in the form 
of a House bill. 

Mr. SMOOT. Oh, no; the Senator is mistaken. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I do not mean under a new 
title, but it is really new matter, and it is of such importance 
that I do not think it could be properly attended to on the 
floor of the Senate. It is competent for us to send it back to 
the committee, and I hope the Senator from Georgia will make 
that motion. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I will say that if the Senate 
wants to send it to the committee I shall not object, but that 
is an unusual way of doing. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Georgia 
yield to the Senator from Minnesota? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I do. 

Mr. NELSON. It seems to me that in view of the fact that 
the House, by its substitute, substantially changed the entire 
bill, it is almost like sending us a new bill, and that it ought 
to be referred to the committee for consideration. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Certainly. 

Mr. NELSON. It is not in such condition that we can handle 
it on the floor of the Senate, and in its present condition it 
ought not to go to a conference committee. I have no particu- 
lar interest in the bill, because, as I look at it, it does not 
particularly affect our people in the Northwest; but, after all, 
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I think the wisest course is to refer it to the committee and 


have it carefully considered. 
Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, having waited sev- 


eral weeks in an effort to obtain amendments from the Sena- 
tors who contemplated amendment, I think the suggestion is 
the only proper one. Undoubtedly we can recommit this bill. 
We voted only a few days ago that we could recommit a bill at 
any time before final passage; and I move that this measure, 
the original bill and the House substitute, be referred to the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate 
the amendments of the House of Representatives to the bill 
(S. 6266) to authorize the Secretary of Agriculture to license 
cotton warehouses, and for other purposes, which the Secretary 
will read. 

The Secretary read as follows: 


Strike out all after the enacting clause and insert: 

“That this act shall be known by the short title of United States 
warehouse act.’ 

“Src. 2. That the term ‘warehouse’ as used in this act shall be 
deemed to mean every building, structure, or other protected inclosure 
in which any agricultural product is or may be stored or held. The 
term agricultural produet“ wherever used in this act shall be held to 
include cotton, grain, and other agricultural products designated by 
the Secretary of W Peewee to be staple and nonperishable, 

“Sec. 3. That the Secretary of Agriculture is authorized to investi- 
Lal the storage, 1 classifying, grading, weighing, and cer- 

fication of agricultural products; upon gh provers to him, to inspect 
warehouses or cause them to be inspected; at any time, with or without 
application to him, to paneer or cause to be inspected all warehouses 
licensed under this act; to determine whether warehouses for which 
licenses are applied for or have been issued under this act are suit- 
able for the proper storage or holdi of agricultural prođucts; to 
classify warehouses in accordance with their location, surroundings, 
capacity, condition, and other qualities, and as to the kinds of licenses 
issued or that may be issued to them pursuant to this act; and to pre- 
seribe the duties of the owners and operators of warehouses licensed 
under this act with respect to the care of and responsibility for agri- 
cultural products stored or held therein. 

“Sec. 4. That the Secretary of Agriculture is authorized, upon appli- 
cation to him by the owner or operator of a warehouse, to issue a 
license for the conduct of the same, subject to this act and such rules 
and regulations as may be made hereunder. Each license shall specify 
the date upon which it is to terminate, and, upon showing satisfactory 
to the Secretary of Agriculture, may, from time to time, be renewed or 
extended by a written instrument, which shall specify the date of its 
termination: Provided, That the Secretary of Agriculture may, under 
such rules as he may prescribe, issue a license to any person not the 
owner or operator of a warehouse, to accept the custody of * 
tural products and to store the same in any warehouse or warehouses 
owned and operated by any State. Each person so licensed shall issue 
receipts for the seems products placed in his custody and shall 
give bond in accordance with all the provisions of this act affecting the 
owners and operators of warehouses licensed hereunder, and such rules 
and regulations as may be prescribed hereunder by the Secretary of 
Agriculture, and shall otherwise be subject to this act and said regula- 
tions. 

“The owner or operator of every warehouse licensed under this 
act shall execute and file with the Secretary of Agriculture a good and 
sufficient bond to the United States, and such warehouses s be des- 
ignated as bonded. Said bond shall be in such form and amount, shall 
have such surety or sureties, and shall contain such terms and condi- 
tions as the 3 of Agriculture may require to carry out the pur- 

ses of this act. o warehouse shall be designated as bonded under 
Pais act, and no name or description conveying the impression that it is 
so bonded, shall be used until a bond such as provided for in this sec- 
tion has been filed with and approved by the retary of Agriculture, 

“Any person injured by the.misconduct or negligence of the 3 
named in the bond shall be entitled in an action upon the bon 
brought in his own right and name in any court having jurisdiction o 
the same, to recover all losses he may have sustained. 

“Sec, 5. That the Secretary of Agriculture shall charge, assess, and 
cause to be collected a reasonable fee for every examination or inspec- 
tion of a warehouse under this act when such examination or inspection 
is made upor application of the owner or operator of such warehouse, 
and a fee not exe g $2 per annum for each license or renewal thereof 
issued to the owner or operator of a warehouse under this act. 
such roe come be deposited and covered into the Treasury as miscellane- 
ous receipts. 

“Sec. 6. That the Secretary of Agriculture may, upon presentation 
of satisfactory proof of competency, issue to any erson a license to 
classify or grade agricultural products or speci kinds of agricul- 
tural products and to certificate the class or grade thereof, or to weigh 
said agricultural products and certificate the weight thereof; or to 
classify, grade, and weigh agricultural products or specified kinds of 
agricultural products and to certificate the class, grade, and weight 
thereof, under such rules and regulations as may be made pursuant to 
this act. Any such license issued under this act may be suspended or 
revoked whenever the Secretary of Agriculture is satisfied that the 
holder thereof has failed to classify, grade, or weigh agricultural prod- 
ucts correctly or has violated any provision of this act or of the rules 
and regulations made thereunder, or that the license has been used for 
any improper purpose whatsoever: Provided, That no such licensed per- 
son shall inspect or grade grain or shall certify, or otherwise indicate 
in writing, the grade of any grain which has been inspected or graded 
by him unless and until he has been duly authorized or employed by 
State, county, city, town, board of trade, chamber of commerce, corpora- 
tion, society, or association to inspect and pine grain: Provided further, 
That in States which have State grain inspection established by law 
the Secretary of rk fae dong may, in his discretion, issue licenses to 
persons duly authorized and employed to . N grain under the laws 
of such State at the time this act goes into effect. 

- “Sec. 7. That the owner or operator of every licensed warehouse 
shall receive for storage, without any discrimination between persons, 
any agricultural products tendered to him in a suitable condition for 
warehousing in the usual manner in the ordinary and usual course of 
business: Provided, That grain or flaxseed so received shall be graded 
and inspected by an inspector duly licensed under this act and shall 


be stored with 
in a warehouse licensed under this act, shall grain or flaxseed of dif- 


grain or flaxseed of a similar grade; and in no case, 


ferent grades be mixed together while in store. No owner or operator 
of a warehouse duly licensed under this act shall sell or otherwise 
dispose of, or deliver out of store, any such 1 product with- 
out the express authority of its owner and the return of the storage 
receipt. For all agricultural preducts stored or held by a warehouse 
licensed under this act original receipts, serially numbered, shall be 
issued a, ae owner or operator thereof, signed by himself or by his 
duly authorized agent. o such receipt shall be issued except for 

cultural products actually stored or held in the warehouse at the 

e of the issuance thereof. No duplicate of an original receipt 
shall be issued unless the same be plainly and conspicuously marked 

duplicate“ upon the face thereof. While an original receipt or any 
duplicate thereof issued under this act is outstanding and uncanceled 
by the owner or operator of the warehouse issuing the same no other 
or further receipt shall be issued for the epricnitural product, except 
that in the case of lost or destroyed receipts new receipts may 
issued 3 the giving of satisfactory security in compliance with the 
rules and regulations made pursuant to this act. Any receipt issued 
in lieu of an original shall be iy the same terms and subject to 
such conditions as are prescribed by this act for such original receipt. 
Each original receipt shall contain such terms and conditions, not 
inconsistent with the laws of the respective States in which issued, as 
the Secretary of Agriculture may require for carrying out the purposes 
of this act, including a true statement of the date and place of its 

nee, its serial number, and the location of the warehouse in which 
the agricultural product is stored or held, and shall state that the 
agricultural product is deliverable upon the return of the receipt 
properly indorsed and upon payment proper legal charges, if any — 
ue to the owner or operator of the warehouse. Upon return of the 
receipt to the owner or operator of the warehouse issuing the same 
and ag es the payment or tender of all advances and legal charges 
a tural products of the same class or grade and quantity named 
therein shall be delivered to the holder of such receipt within 34 hours 
after facilities for receiving the same have been provided: Provided, 
That in the case of cotton or other icultural products customarily 
put ue in bales or ckages each 8 P receipt shall include a de- 
scription of such bales or packa by marks, numbers, or other means 
of identification, and the weight thereof; the owner of such original 
receipt shall be entitled upon presentation thereof and the payment of 
accrued charges to receive the identical bale or package described 
therein within 24 hours after facilities for receiving the same have 
been provided. 

“ Sec, 8. That the owner or operator of any warehouse licensed under 
this act shall keep complete and correct records of all agricultural 
products stored or held therein and withdrawn therefrom, of all origi- 
nal warehouse receipts, and duplicates of the same, issued by the 
owner or operator of the warehouse, and of the receipts returned to 
and canceled by the owner or operator thereof, shall make reports to 
the Secretary of Agriculture, in such form and at such times as he may 
require, and shall be conducted and operated in all other ts in 
naa with this act and the rules and regulations m 
under, 

“Sec. 9. That anf warehouse receipt or certificate of the class or 
grade of any agricultural product issued under this act shall peny 
the class or grade of the agricultural product covered thereby in ac- 
cordance with the official standard of the United States applicable 
thereto, as the same may be fixed and promulgated hereunder under 
authority of law: Provided, That until such official standards for any 
agricultural product shall have been fixed and promulgated under 
authority of law, such warehouse receipts or certificates of the class or 
grade of agricultural products may be issued in accordance with any 
other recognized standard, or in accordance with such rules and regula- 
lations as may be 8 by the 8 of Agriculture. Such 
receipts or certificates shall show the description or the standard in 
peer pani with which the agricultural product has been classified or 
graded, 

“Src. 10. That the Secretary of Agriculture is hereby authorized to 
cause examinations to be made of any agricultural product stored or 
held in any warehouse licensed under this act. Whenever, after op- 
portunity for hearing is given to the owner or operator of such 
warehouse, it is determined that such owner e gpa tor of such ware- 
house is not performing fully the duties imp on him by this act 
3 po 2 and regulations made hereunder, the Secretary may pub- 

8 ndings, 

“Src. 11. That the Secretary of Agriculture may suspend or revoke 
ot license issued to any owner or operator of such warehouse under 
this act for any violation of or failure to comply with any provision of 
this act or of the rules and regulations made hereunder, and any such 
license a be 5 or revoked, after opportunity for hearing has 
been afforded to the licensee concerned, upon the ground that unrea- 
sonable or exorbitant charges have been made for services rendered. 

“ Sec, 12. That all the provisions of this act are hereby extended to 
inelude warehouses for the storage of tobacco. 

“Spc. 13. That the Secretary of culture from time to time may 
publish the results of any investigations made under section 3 of this 
act; and he shall publish the names and locations of warehouses licensed 
and bonded and the names and addresses of persons licensed under this 
Ra saa lists of all licenses terminated under this act and the causes 
therefor. 

“ Bec, 14. That the Secretary of Agriculture is authorized, through 
officials, employees, or agents of the Department of Agriculture desig- 
nated by hím, to examine all books, records, papers, and accounts of 
warehouses licensed under this act and of the owners or operators of 
such warehouses relating thereto. 

“Sec. 15. That the Secretary of Agriculture shall from time to time 
make such rules and regulations as he may deem necessary for the effi- 
cient execution of the provisions of this act. 

“ Sec. 16. That every perun who shali forge, alter, counterfeit, simu- 
late, or falsely represent, or shall without proper authority use, any 
license issued by the Secretary of Agriculture to any owner or opera- 
tor of a warehouse, or to any grader, classer, or weigher, under this act, 
shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and upon conviction thereof 
shall be fined not more than $500 or imprisoned not more than six 
months, or both, in the discretion of the court. 

“Sec. 17. That the words ‘owner’ or ‘operator’ wherever used in 
this act shall be construed to import the plural or singular, as the case 
demands, and shall include individuals, associations, partnerships, and 
corporations. : 

“ Sec. 18. That there is hereby appropriated, out of any moneys in 
the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of $100,000, avail- 
able until expended, for the expenses of carrying into effect the pro- 


e here- 
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act, inclu payment of such rent and the em- 
eee eee as the . 
may deem necessary in the city of Washington and ere, and he 
is authorized, in his discretion, to call upon persons not regu- 
larly in the service of the United States for 3323 assistance in 
TTT 
mend the title so as to read: An act to authorize the Secretary of 
Agriculture to license warehouses, and for other purposes.” 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. The bill was handed down three 
weeks ago and laid before the Senate then, when it came from 
the House. It was formally laid before the Senate, and the 
request was then made that it might go over without action. 
I would not have brought this matter to the attention of the 
Senate had not the President of the Senate handed the measure 
down as it came from the House and placed it before the Senate. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. What 
is the present status of this bill? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair has no means of obtain- 
ing such information except as the Chair gets it from the desk. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I renew the motion. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair is informed that the 
bill was not laid down until this time; that it was requested 
that it be held by the Journal clerk, and he has held it from the 
time it came from the House until the present moment. 

Mr. REED. Now, what is the motion? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The motion is to refer it to the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. If there is no objec- 
tion 

Mr. LEE of Maryland. Mr. President, I object. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is, Shall the bill go 
to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry? 

Mr. LEE of Maryland. Mr. President, I should like to be 
heard on that question. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Maryland. 

Mr. LEE of Maryland. Mr. President, for several weeks past 


this measure has been lying on the desk of the Presiding Offi- 


cer of the Senate. It is a proposition of vital importance to all 
the agricultural interests of this country. The Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. Samir] and I have been in conference about the 
matter. We traced the matter to the House and back and fol- 
lowed the proceedings there. The bill as sent back from the 
House to the Senate can be handled on the floor without the 
slightest difficulty if there is a willingness on the part of this 
body to actually stand behind the interests of the farmers and 
producers of this country. There is no reason, Mr. President, 
‘for smothering this bill in committee. There is no reason for 
creating a conference committee to handle the matter. The 
bill is a perfectly simple, clear, and straightforward measure. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Will the Senator allow me? 

Mr. LEE of Maryland. Certainly. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I want to assure the Senator there 
is no purpose of smothering it on my part. It seemed to be 
smothering where it was, and I hoped by this reference the 
amendment of the House could be perfected and we could get 
it in a state where we could vote on it. 

Mr. LEE of Maryland. When this matter was first discussed 
between the Senator from Georgia and myself after it came 
back from the House he was in doubt whether we could amend 
it on the floor, but after considering the parliamentary situa- 
tion he agreed that the bill could be amended by the Senate 
on the floor in certain minor particulars in respect to which 
amendments were needed and conceded as necessary by the 
chairman of the Committee on Agriculture of the House. There 
are some small amendments that ought to go in to protect the 
State warehouse system, so that the State warehouse system 
can operate as well as the privately or corporately owned ware- 
houses, which are provided for under the bill. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for a 
moment? 

Mr. LEE of Maryland. I yield. 

Mr. NORRIS. I wish to ask the Senator what, in his judg- 
ment, is the reason why this bill can not take the ordinary 
course that bills usually do? Why should it not go to confer- 
ence now and the amendments the Senator speaks of be agreed 
A Ag anc bi ch na ated an Senate and the 

ouse? 

Mr. LEE of Maryland, The reason is this. It depends on 
how much you are interested, how much the Senator from 
Nebraska is interested, in acting immediately and affording 
prompt recognition and relief to the producing agricultural 
interests of the country. If you do not think it is worth while 
to handle this propostion that concerns the farmers and pro- 
ducers of this country with any degree of promptness or con- 
sideration, very well, refer it back to the committee. 

Mr. NORRIS. That is the very reason why I have suggested 
it ought to go now to conference. 


Mr. LEE of Maryland. It is inexplicable that a bill which 
has been lying here for three weeks, a bill that so vitally con- 
cerns the agricultural interests of this country, a bill that can 
be amended in the Senate in five minutes if the Senate will act 
and sent back to the House, the House, as I am advised, being 
ready to concur at once in such amendments as the Senate may 
suggest, a bill of so much importance to the agricultural inter- 
rp o the country, should be dealt with in this dilatory 

‘ashion. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, is not the Senator rather 

—. roe saying we can dispose of the bill in five minutes in the 
e? 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. Under 
what order are we now proceeding? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. None that the Chair knows of, ex- 
cept that a motion to refer a bill to a committee is debatable. 
The whole procedure was out of order under the call of reports 
of committees. We have not yet finished the morning business. 

Mr. REED. I call for the regular order, Mr. President. 

Mr. LEE of Maryland. Mr. President, am I in order? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair is of the opinion that 
upon an objection being made during the regular morning pro- 
cedure until it is concluded these motions are not in order. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. LODGE. If I may be permitted a word, this bill has no 
privilege. Its privilege is exhausted when the message is laid 
before the Senate, and it is for the Senate to say whether it 
will consider it or whether it will not. Of course, it is out of 
order now, if the Senator from Missouri objects, because we are 
on morning business. 
ae VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair was letting it pro- 

Mr. LODGE. Certainly; I understand that. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. As nine-tenths of what ig done in 
the morning hour proceeds. 

Mr. LODGE. I wish to say a single word. The Senate, of 
course, has a right to amend an amendment to a Senate bill re- 
turned from the House, and the House has the same power in 
making such amendments. It can adopt any procedure it 
chooses. It can send it to the committee first, if it likes, and 
under the House rules that is provided for. But here we have 
no special rule. However, of course, it is open to send it toa 
committee, or to amend it on the floor, but at this moment if a 
point of order is made, as the Senator from Missouri has made 
it, it is clearly out of order. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. When a bill has been laid down 
from the House that had been sent to the House by the Senate, 
whether in the morning hour or at any other time, it has 
always been treated as in order to move to refer or to disagree 
and appoint conferees. That has been the uniform practice 
here at whatever hour. It does not go to the calendar; it is 
the present matter before the Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. There is not any doubt that that 
has been done. There is not any doubt but that we have been 
proceeding in that way; but the Chair believes that there is a 
eertain order of procedure and that, if there be an objection 
made, that order must be followed. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Then will the Chair indicate at 
what time he considers the matter can be brought before the 
Senate for the Senate to give direction to it? It seemed to me 
that the proper time to call it up was in connection with reports 
of committees in the morning hour; that then we were sending 
matters to committees and we could handle a matter that was 
upon the desk not for final action but for temporary action. I 
do not know any rule specifically setting apart a time to handle 
such questions; but it is on the table, just like a resolution 
coming over; it occupies very much the status of a bill reported 
from a committee or a bill presented, and the Senate assigns it 
its place, as it has no place now. 

Mr. LODGE. If the Senator from Georgia will allow me, a 
bill returned from the House, a message from the House in any 
form, or from the President, is privileged to the extent of its 
being in order to lay it before the Senate at any time; but when 
that is once done the privilege is exhausted, and the Senate can 
then deal with it as it pleases. It can consider it at the mo- 
ment when laid before it. In this case it was laid before us, I 
understand, three weeks ago, but a request was made that it 
should go over. The Senate can deal with it at any time. It 
can consider it; it can refer it; it can amend it; it ean do any- 
thing it pleases. It can refuse consideration, if it chooses, and 
let it remain on the table. At this moment, as the Chair has 
already pointed out, we are still in the morning business, and I 
think the regular order, of course, can not be interfered with by 
anything. 
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Mr. SMITH of Georgia. We are at the close of the morning 
business, when resolutions and motions that have come over 
are in order. 

Mr. LODGE. The morning business has not closed. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I would have had no objection at 
all to the matter being disposed of if it could have been. dis- 
posed of without debate; but long arguments and speeches at 
this time imply a reply, and that implies using up the morning 
hour. That is the reason why I made the objection. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair was in doubt about the 
matter and permitted the Senator from Maryland to proceed, 
there being no objection, but clause 6 of Rule VII provides that: 

The Presiding Officer may at any time lay, and it shall be in order 
at any time for a Senator to move to lay, before the Senate any bill 
or other matter sent to the Senate by the President or the House of 
Representatives, and any question pending at that time shall be sus- 
pened Tor this purpose. Any motion so made shall be determined with- 
out debate, 

Manifestly the purpose of that rule was not to permit debate 
on these questions. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. With the consent of the Senate, I 
will withdraw the motion to refer to the Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry. I move that the Senate disagree to the 
House amendment and ask for a conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses. 

Mr. BURTON. Mr. President, I hope that course will not be 
pursued. I think there are slight modifications which can be 
made in the bill, and I feel compelled to object to that course. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Georgia moves 
that the Senate disagree to the amendment of the House and 
ask for a conference on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses. 

Mr. REED. I make the point of order that that motion is 
out of order. 

Mr. BURTON. I should like to ask if that can be done in the 
face of an objection? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. If we can do anything about this 
matter at all just now, it can be done. The Chair has felt that 
until the conclusion of the regular routine morning business, 
upon objection, none of these motions are in order. In order to 
eut the Gordian knot the Chair will rule upon the objection that 
until the completion of the routine morning business they are 
not in order. An appeal can be taken from that, if anyone 
desires to appeal. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Mr. President, we are now under reports of 
committees. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair holds that the whole 
matter until the conclusion of the morning business is not in 
order. 

¥ THE PARCEL POST (S. DOC. NO. 944). 

Mr. BRISTOW. I submit the report of the Joint Committee 
to Investigate the General Parcel Post, which I ask may be 
printed and referred to the Committee on Post Offices and Post 
Roads. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


HEARINGS BEFORE COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE, 


Mr. WILLIAMS. From the Committee to Audit and Control 
the Contingent Expense of the Senate I report back favorably 
without amendment Senate resolution 539, authorizing the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry to hold hearings, and so 
forth, for which I ask immediate consideration. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read the reso- 
lution. 

The Secretary read the resolution (S. Res, 589), introduced 
by Mr. Gore on the 11th instant, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, or any 
subcommittee thereof, be authorized, during the Sixty-third Congress, to 
employ a stenographer, at a price not to exceed $1 per printed page, to 
report such hearings as Ai be had or may have n had in connec- 
tion with any subject which may be pending before the said commit- 
tee; and the expense thereof shall be paid out of the contingent fund 
of the Senate. 

Mr. KENYON. I should like to ask the Senator from Missis- 
sippi if this resolution proposes to cover the investigation by the 
subcommittee to investigate the foot-and-mouth disease? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. No; that has been already covered by 
another resolution. This is chiefly in connection with some 
investigations about grain. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the resolution? 

The resolution was agreed to. 

SCHOOT. BUILDINGS IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, 

Mr. HOLLIS. From the Committee on the District of Colum- 
bia I report back favorably House bill 13222, to regulate the 
use of public-school buildings and grounds in the District of 
Columbia. This bill was introduced simultaneously. in the 
House and in the Senate a year ago. It was reported unani- 


mously by the Senate Committee on the District of Columbia, 
and passed the Senate without objection. It went to the House, 
and instead of being acted upon there the House took up a bill 
of the same tenor that was introduced by Mr. Jounson of Ken- 
tucky, and passed it and sent it here. In order that the matter 
may be finally disposed of I ask that the House bill may be 
put upon its passage at this time. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I ask that the bill may go over 
until to-morrow in order that I may examine it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Objection being made, the bill will 
be placed on the calendar. 

Mr. HOLLIS. Mr. President, I think the request of the Sena- 
tor from Missouri was not that the bill should go to the calen- 
dar. I understand that he asked to have it go over until 
to-morrow. I think that request would hardly displace the bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Where is the rule that permits a 
bill to go over for a day? There is objection to its present con- 
sideration. 

Mr, REED. I meant my statement to be in the form of a 
polite objection to the consideration of the bill at this time. 
I meant to imply that I would not object to its consideration 
to-morrow morning. 

Mr. HOLLIS. Then I ask unanimous consent to withdraw 
the report. 

Mr. SMOOT. I object to the consideration of the bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from New Hampshire 
withdraws the report. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS INTRODUCED. 


Bills and joint resolutions were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the second time, and referred 
as follows: 

By Mr. BRADY: 

A bill (S. 7636) granting an increase of pension to Frank L. 
Simpson (with accompanying papers) ; and 

A bill (S. 7637) granting an increase of pension to James A. 
Saurbaugh (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions, 

By Mr. HOLLIS: 

A bill (S. 7638) creating a board to investigate and report on 
the. relations existing between the United States of America 
and the District of Columbia, and to make recommendations for 
legislation thereon; to the Committee on the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

By Mr. SHIELDS: . 

A bill (S. 7639) granting an increase of pension to James 
Wilson ; $ 

A bill (S. 7640) granting an increase of pension to William 
R. Morrell; and 

A bill (S. 7641) granting an increase of pension to William 
H. Conner; to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. BURLEIGH: 

A bill (S. 7642) granting an increase of pension to Alexander 
D. Smalley; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr.. OWEN: 

A bill (S. 7643) granting a pension to Neal England, alias 
Joseph England; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. GORE: 

A bill (S. 7644) to remove the charge of desertion against 
Allen Ellsworth (with accompanying papers); to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. HUGHES: 

A bill (S. 7645) to provide for the retirement of employees in 
the classified civil service in post offices of the first and second 
class; to the Committee on Civil Service and Retrenchment. 

By Mr. CHILTON: 

A bill (S. 7646) to authorize Parkersburg-Ohio Bridge Com- 
pany, a corporation created and existing under the laws of the 
State of West Virginia, its successors and assigns, to construct 
a bridge across the Ohio River from the city of Parkersburg, 
State of West Virginia, to the town of Belpre, State of Ohio; to 
the Committee on Commerce. 

By Mr. BRADY: 

Joint resolution (S. J. Res. 235) for the relief of N. B. Petti- 
bone (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on Post 
Offices and Post Roads. 

Joint resolution (S. J. Res. 236) for the relief of James L. 
Cardwell (with accompanying paper); to the Committee on 
Public Lands. 

AMENDMENTS TO APPROPRIATION BILLS. 

Mr. GRONNA submitted an amendment providing that it 
shall be unlawful for any person, firm, or corporation to send 
through the mails any newspapers, magazines, circular letters, 
or other matter advertising the sale or gift of any commodity 
o: article, etc., intended to be proposed by him to the Post Office 
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appropriation bill (H. R. 19906), which was referred to the 
Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads and ordered to be 
rinted. 

j Mr. POINDEXTER submitted an amendment proposing to 
provide the Federal aid necessary to demonstrate the practical 
value of the amendments to the denatured alcohol law of the 
act of October 3, 1913, intended to be proposed by him to the 
Agricultural appropriation bill (H. R. 20415), which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry and or- 
dered to be printed. 

Mr. SAULSBURY submitted an amendment providing for the 
connecting of the parkway between Rock Creek and Potomac 
Parks in the District of Columbia, intended to be proposed by 
him to the sundry civil appropriation bill (H. R. 21318), which 
was referred to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered 
to be printed. 

Mr. JOHNSON submitted an amendment proposing to in- 
crease the appropriation for a domestic potato investigation 
from $50,000 to $125,000, intended to be proposed by him to the 
Agricultural appropriation bill (H. R. 20415), which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry and or- 
dered to be printed. 

Mr. HUGHES submitted an amendment providing that any 
employee in the classified civil service in post offices of the first 
and second class or in the Railway Mail Service or Rural De- 
livery Service, who has served the United States for 30 years or 
more and who shall have attained the age of 60 years or over, 
may retire and shall receive 50 per cent of the average annual 
salary pay or compensation he may have received for the five 
years next preceding his retirement, etc., intended to be pro- 
posed by him to the Post Office appropriation bill (H. R. 19906), 
which was referred to the Committee on Post Offices and Post 
Roads and ordered to be printed. 

RIVER AND HARBOR APPROPRIATIONS. 


Mr. O’GORMAN submitted an amendment intended to be pro- 
posed by him to the river and harbor appropriation bill (H. R. 
20189), which was ordered to be printed, and, with the accom- 
panying papers, referred to the Committee on Commerce. 

PRESIDENTIAL APPROVAL. 


A message from the President of the United States, by Mr. 
Latta, Executive Clerk, announced that the President had ap- 
proved and signed the following act on February 11, 1915: 

S. 655. An act authorizing the Secretary of the Interior to 
survey the lands of the abandoned Fort Assinniboine Military 
Reservation and open the same to settlement. 


LIMITATION OF DEBATE, 


Mr. REED. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. I gave 
notice on yesterday that I would introduce an amendment to 
Rule XL. I desire to inquire from the Chair whether that 
amendment can be introduced during the morning hour under 
the head of “ Concurrent or other resolutions”? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair was proposing to hand 
them down in regular order. 

Mr. REED. Mine was merely a notice yesterday. I now 
desire to present a formal resolution. Isit in order at this time 
to present it? That is the inquiry. The question was raised 
yesterday whether this could be done in the morning hour, and 
I desire a ruling of the Chair as to whether it can be done in 
the morning hour. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The thing that has heretofore been 
done, since the present occupant of the chair has been here, has 
been this: That the notice has been given, it being a notice in 
writing, and it has been handed down as the last thing in the 
regular routine morning business as resolutions coming over 
from a preceding day. That is the way it always has been done. 

Mr. REED. I did not regard the notice as a resolution, but a 
notice that a resolution would be introduced. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Missouri can 
introduce it now. 

Mr. REED. I now desire to introduce the resolution. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It will be read. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

171 f Rule XI of rules 

suan 0 e 0 
Senate, I propose the followin . ae 
K bas at the end of Rule XXII of the standing rules of the Senate, the 

“Not later than the hour of 2 o'clock p. m. of the calendar 
ruary 19, 1915, all debate upon Senate bill 6856 shall cease, and at 
the time aforesaid the Senate shall to vote upon said bill and 
all amendments thereto without er debate. The vote upon 
sald bill shall be taken not later than 5 o'clock p. m. of said date. 

“The ing proceedings have precedence over all other 
motions wha er.” 


Mr. REED. Mr, President, upon that I ask for the yeas and 
nays. 


2 


Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I make the point of order 
that the resolution proposes to fix a time for a final vote, which 
is a matter that heretofore it has been considered necessary to 
obtain unanimous consent to do. I think it should go over 
anyway one day. 

Mr. REED. I could not hear the statement of the Senator. 

Mr. GALLINGER. My observation was that the resolution 
changes the rules of the body, and ought to go over at least 
one day; and I added, furthermore, that it proposes to secure 
a final vote on a bill by a majority of this body without com- 
mitment to a committee. Heretofore it has required unanimous 
consent to secure a vote of that kind. Now, does the Senator 
propose to change our procedure in that regard by this resolu- 

on? 

Mr. REED. I propose, if this resolution is in order, to now 
ask a vote. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I move to refer the resolution to the 
Committee on Rules. 

Mr. REED. I move to lay that motion on the table. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The motion to lay on the table is 
not debatable. 

Mr. REED. Upon that I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is the request for the yeas and 
nays seconded? 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I rise to a point of order. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Utah will state 
his point of order. 

Mr. SMOOT. Is this the notice that was given by the Sen- 
ator from Missouri yesterday to change the rules? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It is. 

Mr. SMOOT. Well, the point of order is, Mr. President, that 
under the rules such a notice must lie over for a day and that 
it must be referred to the Committee on Rules under the rules. 
That is the only way to proceed. 

Mr. REED, The pending question is a motion to table, and 
the point of order does not go to that. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. No. 

Mr. SMOOT. The point of order 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. Mr. President, I rise to a parlia- 
mentary inquiry, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Wyoming. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. I think many of us were not listen- 
ing when the resolution was read, and I will ask to have the 
subject matter read again from the desk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read as re- 

uested. 
* The Secretary again read the notice submitted by Mr. REED. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Will the Chair state, so that it may be 
understood, what we are voting on? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senate is not voting; the roll 
is about to be called in response to the suggestion of the absence 
of a quorum. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Ashurst Gof Newlands Smith, Ariz, 
Borah Gore orris Smith, Ga. 
B Gronna O'Gorman Smith, Md. 
Brandegee Hollis Overman Smith, Mich, 
Bryan Hughes Owen Smith, 8, C. 
Burleigh James Smoot 
Burton Jo! Penrose Stephenson 

tron Jones Perkins Sterling 
Chamberlain Kenyon ttm: Stone 

ilton ern Poindexter Sutherland 
8 pp W s Follette Pomerene paoms 

ark, Wyo. ane ompson 

olt 7 Lea, Tenn, Robinson Thornton 

Crawford Lee, t Tillman 
Culberson Lewis Saulsbury Townsend 
Cummins Lippitt Shafroth Walsh 
Dillingham ge Sheppard Warren 
du Pont Martin, Va Sherman Weeks 
Fall Martine, N. J. Shields White 
Fletcher Myers hively ms 
Gallinger elson Simmons 


Mr. THORNTON. I desire to announce the necessary ab- 
sence of the junior Senator from Louisiana [Mr. RANSDELL] 
and to state that he is paired with the junior Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Weexs]. I ask that this announcement 
stand for the day. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Eighty-three Senators have an- 
swered to the roll call. There is a quorum present. 

On yesterday the Senator from Missouri [Mr. REED] gave 
notice of an amendment to the rules. He gave it in writing. 
It went over until to-day. He supplements it now with what 
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is termed a resolution, which is in substance the same as the 
notice given on yesterday. The Senator from New Hampshire 
[Mr. GALLINGER] has moved to refer it to the Committee on 
Rules. The Senator from Missouri has moved to lay the mo- 
tion to refer the resolution to the Committee on Rules on the 
table. On this question the yeas and nays have been ordered, 
and the Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. CULBERSON (when his name was called). I have a 
temporary pair with the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. Mo- 
Cumser], and in his absence I withhold my vote. 

Mr. WEEKS (when his name was called). On this question 
I am paired with the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. RANSDELL], 
and I therefore withhold my vote. 

The roll call have been concluded, the result was announced 
yeas 45, nays 46, as follows: 


YEAS—45. 
Ashurst Lane Pomerene Stone 
Bryan Lea, Tenn. Swanson 
Chamberlain Lee, Md. Robinson Thomas 
Chilton Lewis Saulsbury Thompson 
Fletcher Martin, Va. Shafroth Thornton 
Gore Martine, N. J. Sheppard Tillman 
Hollis Myers Shields Walsh 
Hughes Newlands Shively White 
James Norris Simmons Williams 
Johnson Overman Smith, Ariz. 
Kern Owen Smith, Md. 
La Follette Pittman Smith, S. C. 

NAYS—46. 
Bankhead Colt Kenyon Sherman 
Borah Crawford Lippitt Smith, Mich. 
Brady Cummins ge Smoot 
Brandegee Dillingham McLean Stephenson 
Bristow du Pont Nelson Sterlin 
Burleigh Fall O'Gorman Sutherland 
Burton Gallinger Oliver Townsend 
Camden Goft Page Vardaman 
Catron Gronna ‘enrose Warren 
Clap: Hardwick Perkins Works 
Clark, Wyo. Hitchcock Poindexter 
Clarke, Ark. Jones Root 

NOT VOTING—5. 

Culberson Ransdell Smith, Ga. Weeks 
McCumber 


So the Senate refused to lay the motion to refer on the table. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the motion to 
refer to the committee. ; 

Mr. REED. I move to amend the motion to refer to the Com- 
mittee on Rules so as to refer to the Committee on Finance. I 
make that motion for the reason that it is well known that the 
majority of the Committee on Rules are opposed to any amend- 
ment to the rule that will cut off debate or that will give us an 
opportunity to dispose of this business. That fact is shown by 
the action of the committee in reporting adversely the Williams 
resolution, and upon my motion I now demand the yeas and 


nays. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I move to lay the amend- 
ment on the table. : 

Mr. REED. Upon that I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. 

Mr. BRYAN. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 
I should like to know what the motion is. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The motion is to lay on the table 
the motion of the Senator from Missouri to refer the resolution 
to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. BRYAN. Mr. President, is a motion to refer to a com- 
mittee amendable by substituting another committee? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. The rules expressly say that it is not. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question was not raised. 

Mr. BRYAN. I raise it. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, the roll call has been started. 

Mr. GALLINGER. There has been no response to the roll 
call, I understand. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. There has been no response to the 
roll call. The Senator from Florida raises the point of order 
that the motion to refer to the Committee on Rules is not 
amendable. The Chair will be compelled to sustain the point 
of order, under section 1 of Rule XXVI: 


When motions are made for reference of a subject to a select com- 
mittee, or to a standing committee, the question of reference to a stand- 
ing committee shall be put first; and a motion simply to refer shall 
not be open to amendment, except to add instructions, 

Mr. REED. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. REED. . I move to amend the motion to refer to the Com- 


mittee on Rules by adding the instruction that the Committee 


on Rules shall report the resolution forthwith, and favorably, 
and without further amendment. 

Mr. GALLI GER. I move to lay that on the table. 

Mr. REED. The Senator from New Hampshire will kindly, 
wait until I get off the floor. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Certainly. 

Mr. REED. I want to state that there is no rule of the Sen- 
ate to which my attention has been called requiring any motion 
of this kind to go to a committee. That rule ordinarily applies, 
but it does not apply here, because the notice takes its place, 
The rule is: a 

No motion to suspend, m A k 
shall be in order, 9 5 Srey on 8 Au welt ng Bh 7 — 
cisely the rule or part proposen to be suspended, modified. or 5 
and the purpose thereof. y rule may be suspended without notice by 
the unanimous consent of the Senate. 

Upon my motion, Mr. President, I demand the yeas and nays. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I move to lay the amend- 
ment on the table. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I have the floor, and am demand- 
ing the yeas and nays, and my demand has not been disposed of. 

Mr. GALLINGER. That does not make any difference. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. A motion to lay on the table can 
not be cut off. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Of course not. 

Mr. REED. Upon that I demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. CULBERSON (when his name was called). Again an- 
nouncing my temporary pair with the senior Senator from 
North Dakota [Mr. McCumser], I withhold my vote. 

Mr. WEEKS (when his name was called). I again announce 
my pair with the junior Senator from Louisanna [Mr. RANS- 
DELL] and withhold my vote. 

The roll call haying been concluded, it resulted as follows: 


YEAS—46. 
Bankhead Colt Kenyon Sherman 
Borah Crawford Kappit Smith, Mich, 
Brady Cummins Lodge Smoot 
Brandegee Dillingham McLean Stephenson 
Bristow du Pont Nelson Sterlin 
Burleigh Fall O'Gorman Sutherland 
Burton Gallinger Oliver Townsend 
Camden Gof Page Vardaman 
Catron Gronna Penrose Warren 
Capp Hardwick Perkins Works 
Clark, Wyo. Hitchcock Poindexter 
Clarke, Ark. Jones Root 

NAYS—46. 
Ashurst Lane Pomerene Smith, S. C. 
Bryan Lea, Tenn. Stone 
Chamberlain Lee, Md. Robinson Swanson 
Chilton Lewis Saulsbury Thomas 
Fletcher Martin, Va. Shafroth Thompson 
Gore Martine, N. J. Sheppard Thornton 
Hollis yers jelds Tillman 
Hughes Newlands Shively Walsh 
James Norris Simmons White 
Johnson Overman Smith, Ariz. Williams 
Kern wen Smith, Ga. 
La Follette Pittman Smith, Md. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. On the motion to lay on the table 
the amendment of the Senator from Missouri, the yeas are 46 
and the nays are 46; so the amendment is laid on the table. 
The question now recurs on the reference of the resolution to 
the Committee on Rules. , 

Mr. JAMES and Mr. REED called for the yeas and nays, and 
they were ordered. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary proceeded to call the roll. 

During the roll call, 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, before the result of this vote is 
announced I desire to challenge the announcement of the vote 
last taken, which was on the motion to table my motion to 
instruct the committee. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, that is not in order. 

Mr. PENROSE and others. Regular order! 

Mr. REED. I insist that I have the right, before any other 
business is transacted, to have that vote verified. I challenge 
that vote, and I state to the Senate now that the record shows 
that a mistake was made in the announcement. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Pending this roll call, nothing is in order. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Just a moment. The Senate of 
the United States can not afford, even if it does have a rule 
that a roll call can not be interrupted, to say that if there has 
been an incorrect announcement from the desk with reference 
to a preceding vote the matter shall not be determined. We 
ean not afford to do that. The Chair will instruct the Secre- 
taries to verify the preceding vote, and to state whether or not 
there was a correct announcement. . 
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Mr. HUGHES. Mr. President, I ask for a recapitulation. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, why not read the yea-and-nay 
yote? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Yes; the yeas and nays will be 
read, and we will see whether or not they are correct. 

Mr. PENROSE. That should be done at the proper time. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair does not think anyone 
will appeal from the Chair on a matter of that kind. 

The Secretary recapitulated the vote on Mr. GALLINGER’s 
motion to lay on the table. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary announces now that 
on the motion to lay on the table the vote is yeas 46, nays 46. 
The motion is lost. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. Regular order! 

Mr. REED. I am rising to a question of high privilege. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Just one moment. The hour of 2 
o'clock having arrived, the Chair lays before the Senate the 
unfinished business, which is Senate bill 6856. The Senator 
from Missouri. 

Mr. REED. In view of the fact that there was a mistake 
made in the announcement of the yote on the question of lay- 
ing my motion on the table, my motion being to instruct the 
committee to report forthwith and. favorably and without 
amendment, I think the Record now ought to show that the sub- 
sequent proceedings are void, so that the question will now 
stand before the Senate as it would have stood if this error 
had not been made. I ask unanimous consent, in order that 
the Recorp may be correct, that the subsequent proceedings 
shall be held to be null and void. 

Mr. OVERMAN. And expunged. 

Mr. REED. And expunged. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I do not object to that. 
The announcement was not made, as I remember. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It was not made. 

Mr. GALLINGER. And the hour of 2 o'clock has arrived. 
I quite agree that that may be done as far as I am concerned. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The subsequent proceedings will 
be stricken out. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President 

Mr. REED. I make the point now, because I am appealing 
to the sense of fairness of the Senate. An error having oc- 
curred in the count, there being no fault on the part of anyone 
cencerned in making the motion, and I think without any in- 
tentional fault by anyone, the time lost ought to be counted as 
though it had not been lost, and we should proceed now to vote 
upon the main question, the reference to the committee with 
instructions. 

Mr. JAMES. It would not have occurred but for the error. 

Mr. REED. This situation would not have occurred except 
for the error. The Senate can not afford to take any advantage 
of an error of that sort. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair can not turn the clock 
back. 

Mr. GALLINGER. No; if we are going to take care of the 
lost time in the Senate, we will be in more trouble than we 
have been in the last month. I object. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. There is objection. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Regular order! 

Mr. FLETCHER. In view of the situation I ask unanimous 
consent that the unfinished business be temporarily laid aside 
until this matter is disposed of. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I object. 

Mr. REED. I move that the Senate proceed 

Mr. GALLINGER. Regular order! 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr, President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Wisconsin. The 
Chair understands that the Senator from Missouri has yielded 
the floor. 

Mr. REED. I have yielded the floor. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. ‘The Senator from Wisconsin. 
Pet REED. Mr. President, I desire, however, before yielding 

e floor 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Missouri. 
Mr. REED.. I desire, before formally yielding the floor, to 
say that I reserve the right now, and I give notice now, that 
to-morrow morning during the morning hour I shall bring for- 
ward this question, and shall insist at that time that this pro- 
posal before the Senate, as it is privileged, shall have prece- 
dence over any other business in the morning hour, 

Mr. LODGE. The Senator can move to take it up. It is on 
the calendar. 

Mr. GALLINGER. It will be resisted as a privileged motion. 
The Senator can move to take it up. 
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Mr. REED. I have not yielded the floor. Mr. President, I 
move that we proceed to the consideration of the rule which I 
have just offered, as that rule is now amended. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the motion of 
the Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. OLIVER. Mr. President, I rise to a point of order. 

The VICE PRESIDENT.: The Senator from Pennsylvania 
will state it. y 

Mr. OLIVER. My point of order is that the Senator from 
Missouri had, in distinct terms, yielded the floor and the Senator 
from Wisconsin [Mr. La FOLLETTE] had been recognized, and 
that consequently the Senator from Missouri did not have the 
floor when he made that motion. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The last inquiry the Chair made 
was whether the Senator from Missouri had yielded the floor, 
and the Senator from Missouri moved to take up this motion to 
amend the rules. The question is on the motion, 

Mr. REED. I call for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Senators, we must have some order. 
The roll call can not proceed. The clerks are unable to hear. 
We have had one mistake made this morning, and we do not 
want any more. Could the Senate of the United States just be 
kind enough to be in order? 

Mr. GALLINGER. For a minute or two. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. For a minute or two. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, has the roll call been begun? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It has, and it will proceed. 

The Secretary resumed the calling of the roll. 

Mr. CULBERSON (when his name was called). 
nouneing my pair, I withhold my vote: 

The roll call having been concluded, it resulted—yeas 47, 
nays 47, as follows: 


Again an- - 


YEAS—47. 
Ashurst Lane Pomerene Smith, Md. 
Bryan Lea, Tenn. Ransdell Smith, S. C. 
Chamberlain Lee, Md Reed Stone 
Chilton Lewis Robinson Swanson 
Fletcher Martin, Va Saulsbury omas 
Gore Martine, N. J. Shafroth Thompson 
Hollis ers Sheppard Thornton 
Hughes Newlands Shields Tillman 
James Shively Walsh 
Johnson Overman Simmons White 
Kern wen Smith, Ariz, Williams 
La Follette Pittman Smith, Ga. 
NAYS—47. 
Bankhead Colt Kenyon Sherman 
Borah Crawford Lippitt Smith, Mich, 
Brady Cummins Lodge Smoot 
Brandegee Dillingham McLean Stephenson 
Bristow du Pont elson perua 
Burleigh Fall O'Gorman Sutherland 
Burton Gallinger Oliver Townsend 
Camden Gont Page Vardaman 
Catron Gronna Penrose Warren 
Clapp Hardwick Perkins Weeks 
Clark, Wyo. Hitchcock Poindexter Works 
Clarke, Ark. ones Root 
NOT VOTING—2, 
Culberson McCumber 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The yeas are 47 and the nays are 
47. The Vice President votes “yea,” and lays the motion be- 
fore the Senate. 

Mr. REED. On that I demand the yeas and nays. 

Mr. LODGE. What is the question now? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is to refer the pro- 
posed amendment to the rules to the Committee on Rules with 
instructions. 

Mr. REED. On that I demand the yeas and nays. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. Is 
not the question on the motion of the Senator from Missouri, to 
amend the motion to refer by adding instructions? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That is right. 

Mr. LODGE. By adding instructions, Mr. President, I take 
it that the question is debatable. 

Mr. REED. Upon that I ask for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. LODGE. I can not be taken from the floor or be cut off 
with a demand—— 

Mr. REED. The Senator can not get the floor while I have it. 

Mr. LODGE. The Senator did not have it. I made the 
point of order and was recognized. 

Mr. REED. I have demanded the yeas and nays, and the 
pre started to put it. I should like to have that part com- 
pleted. 

Mr. LODGE. I asked a parliamentary question, whether this 
is not debatable? 


e The VICE PRESIDENT. Undoubtedly it is a debatable mo- 
on. 

Mr. REED. I demand the yeas and nays on the question. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Under the decision of the Senate 
the question is debatable. S 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. NORRIS. I move to amend the motion to instruct the 
Committee on Rules by striking out the instructions given and 
adding that they be instructed to report as a substitute for the 
proposed amendment to the rules a new rule to be known as 
Rule XLI. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. It will be read. 

The Secretary. The Senator from Nebraska moves as an 
amendment to strike out the amendment proposed by the Sena- 
tor from Missouri and in lieu to insert: 


That the committee be instructed to report: 

“Rule XLI. It shall be in order during the morning hour to make a 
motion that any bill or resolution then on the calendar shall be con- 
sidered under the terms of this rule. Such motion, when made, shall 
lie over one day and shall then be decided without debate. When it has 
been decided to consider a bill or resolution under this rule the same 
shall first be considered in general debate, during which time no Sena- 
tor, except by unanimous consent, shall be allowed to more than 
three hours. At the close of general debate the bill or resolution shall 
be read for amendments and on any amendment that may be offered no 
Senator, except by unanimous consent, shall speak for more than 15 
minutes: Provided, That any Senator who has not spoken for three 
hours in general debate shall in addition to said 15 minutes be allowed 
additional time, but in no case shall such additional time or times, in- 
cluding the time used by such Senator in general debate, exceed in the 
aggregate three hours. When the bill is being read for amendment all 
debate shall be confined to the amendment which is then pending.” 


Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I was interrupted and I did 
not hear the Secretary when he first began to read. I only 
desire this as an amendment to the instructions. I do not 
want to strike out the word “forthwith.” I am informed that 
the Secretary did not read that word. I desire the resolution 
to read, if this were amended, that the Committee on Rules are 
instructed to forthwith report the rule back amended by insert- 
ing what I have offered as a substitute for the rule itself. 

Mr. STONE. A parliamentary inquiry, Mr. President. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Nebraska 
yield to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. STONE. I understood he had yielded the floor. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair does not know whether 
he had yielded or not. 

Mr. STONE. Has the Senator from Nebraska yielded the 
floor? 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes; I am perfectly willing to yield. 

Mr. STONE. The Chair asked the question. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair did not know. 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes. 

Mr. STONE. I wish to ask the Chair at this point a question 
which, I think, has been decided in different ways, whether, 
after the yeas and nays have been ordered, an amendment to 
the pending question upon which the yeas and nays have been 
ordered is in order. I wish to say to the Senator from Nebraska 
that personally I will vote for his proposition if it can be 
brought before the Senate, but I wish to say that I would re- 
gard it as unfortunate at this time to complicate the pending 
question in the way proposed. Of course, these latter observa- 
tions are addressed particularly to the Senator from Nebraska 
and can have no influence on the mind of the Chair and should 
not in answering the parliamefitary question. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I was unable to hear what the 
Senator said owing to the confusion in this part of the Chamber. 
If he has addressed any remarks to me, I have not Feard them. 

Mr. STONE. I had addressed a parliamentary question to 
the Chair, and pending that I made an observation intended 
particularly for the consideration of the Senator from Nebraska, 
which I will repeat. I said that if the rule proposed by the 
Senator from Nebraska, which is a general proposition, were 
adopted, it would become a part of the standing rules of the 
Senate. I am not objecting to it. I am not putting myself in 
opposition to it, except to say to the Senator and to the Senate 
that if it is the desire of a majority of the Senate that a vote 
should be had on the bill we have been discussing here for 
many days, the shipping bill, so called, some rule must be 
adopted. 

Now, we have a proposition before the Senate in form, and 
any addition to it or material change in it, it seems to me, will 
result in confusing the consideration of it and tend to defeat 
anything. I was very greatly in hopes that the Senator from 
Nebraska would permit the Senate to come to a vote upon the 
question as presented by my colleague [Mr. REED]. If after- 
wards the Senate desires in due course to establish a more per- 
manent rule, I will join the Senator from Nebraska, as far as I 
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5 in taking it up and aiding as far as I can to 
end. 

Mr. NORRIS. If the Senator will yield further, I should 
like to say to the Senator that I am perfectly willing to vote 
either on the proposition I have submitted or the proposition 
the Senator’s colleague has submitted; but the Senator knows 
that they are both debatable and we will not reach a vote. If 
anyone wants to debate it, we can not help that. 

Now, I prefer to adopt a rule which is permanent when we 
adopt one—that will apply to every bill and any bill that may 
be considered under its terms, although I am not saying I 
would not under conditions that might be exasperating vote for 
a special rule. 

But there are serious objections to that, in my judgment. 
There are many Senators here who will vote for a general rule 
somewhat on the line I have offered, involving no principle, who 
will not vote for a special rule. I have not by my offering this 
amendment delayed consideration. Both are debatable. I was 
going to debate them, but I understood the Senator from Wis- 
consin [Mr. La Forterre], who had given us notice to make a 
speech on the joint resolution that he offered, wanted to be 
heard, and I did not care to také him off the floor by talking 
now. i 

Mr. STONE. Nor do I. Mr. President, there is this thought 
that I wish to impress upon the Senator from Nebraska. _ His 
proposition is an offer to amend the pending proposition. That 
takes another vote. Every time you add a vote you put an 
obstacle in the way of reaching anything. 

Mr. NORRIS. That is true; but any Senator can offer a 
dozen substitutes, even if they were voted đown or defeated. 
There is not any limit to the number which may be offered. 

Mr. STONE. I am aware that if the Senator from Nebraska 
can offer an amendment, some other Senator can; but, Mr. Presi- 
dent, we are now at a pivotal and critical point, where I feel 
that if we stick to this proposition we will put it through the 
Senate and establish a rule by which the Senate will be brought 
to a vote on the main question, if the friends of the measure, 
among whom I count the Senator from Nebraska, judging by 
his votes, though I have never conferred a moment with him 
about it, are in favor of the measure with one or two amend- 
ments to it. Here is what can be done if we get the rule. 

Mr. President, here is what can be done if we get a ruling: 
The amendment would be offered, and under the rule we would 
ha ve to vote at a certain time on the bill and all pending amend- 
ments, thus bringing it directly to a test of strength in the 
Senate; but we must first have the rule, and I hope the Sena- 
tors who wish to bring the matter to a test will not themselves 
interpose anything that tends to embarrass the progress of the 
movement here to establish even a special rule. 

Mr. President, I wish to ask a parliamentary question. I 
ask whether an amendment, in the present parliamentary status, 
such as has been proposed by the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
Norris], or any other form of amendment to the pending ques- 
tion, is in order? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. There was an appeal in the Senate 
from a decision of the Chair the other day, and the Senate de- 
cided that the Chair was in error, and that amendments may, 
be offered and this question debated. 

Mr. STONE. Well, I withdraw the question. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Wisconsin. 

Mr. LANE. I should like to ask the Senator from Nebraska 
a question. 
vlad? VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Wisconsin 

el 

Mr. LANE. It will take but a moment. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I yield merely for a question. 

Mr. LANE. Mr. President, I should like to ask the Senator 
from Nebraska a question. I understood him in his remarks the 
other day to say that he was in a general way in favor of the 
passage of this bill or a similar measure. I ask him if he has 
analyzed his motion? If his motion were to prevail, and the. 
Senate began its work upon the schedule therein provided, it 
would take 13 days of 24 hours each in order to reach a con- 
clusion, and if we only worked 12 hours a day we would con- 
sume 26 days. His motion, if it prevails, practically kills the bill 
at this session, if every Senator takes advantage of the oppor- 
tunity offered, 

Mr. NORRIS. If the Senator from Wisconsin will yield to 
me to answer the question of the Senator from Oregon, I should 
like to answer it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Wisconsin 
yield further? 

Mr. NORRIS. The Senator from Oregon obtained the per- 
mission of the Senator from Wisconsin to ask me a question, 
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He has not yet asked me a question, but he has made a state- 
ment. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I yield for a brief statement. 

Mr. NORRIS. I will only reply briefly now to the Senator 
from Oregon [Mr. LANE], but when the Senator from Wisconsin 
shall have concluded, or at another time, I shall reply at 
length. 

I wish to say that the Senator from Oregon is entirely 
wrong. He assumes that every Senator in the Senate is going 
tu take the maximum time allowed by the proposed rule. If 
the friends of the bill want to do that, of course they can kill 
almost anything. I want to say to the Senator in a brief state- 
ment—and it answers the Senator from Missouri briefly also— 
that I consider this rule, if it should be adopted, of more im- 
portance than the pending bill, and I would rather have it 
adopted than any other concrete proposition of legislation that 
could be proposed here; it would be worth a special session; 
but the Senator must get away from the idea that by offering 
this amendment I am delaying matters. 

The other proposed rule is debatable; it is subject to endless 
debate, just the same as is the bill itself. There is not any 
difference in it. It is amendable ten thousand times; and I 
am not willing to suffer under the charge that, as one of the 
friends of the measure, I am trying to delay it. 

As I said the other night, I do not believe that we are going 
to be able to pass the shipping bill at this time; we are going 
to have a special session, anyway, whether we pass it or not. 
I want to get a rule of the Senate that will be permanent, that 
when we do come to take up the bill we can take it up or take 
u., any other bill and come to a vote on it. That is the reason 
I have offered this amendment to the amendment. I consider 
it more important than any other measure which can be offered. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTH. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Wisconsin. 


PROPOSED INTERNATIONAL PEACE CONFERENCE, 


Mr. LA FOLLETT. Mr. President, I interrupt the pro- 
ceedings upon the pending motion to discuss briefly the joint 
resolution which I had the honor to submit to the Senate on 
the Sth of February. I send the resolution to the Secretary’s 
desk, and ask that it be read. - 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Warsa in the chair). The 
Secretary will read as requested. 

The Secretary read the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 234) 
authorizing the President of the United States to convey to 
all neutral nations the desire of this Government for an inter- 
national conference for the purpose of promoting by cooperation 
and through its friendly offices the early cessation of hostilities 
and the establishment of peace among the warring nations of 
Europe, the clear definition of the rights of neutral nations, and 
for other purposes, as follows: 


Whereas the most powerful nations of Europe have been engaged for 
over half a year in a terrible war of cumulative intensity and in- 
creasing destruction of human life; and 

Whereas recent inventions have revolutionized methods of warfare, 
giving rise to unprecedented situations and conditions; and 

Whereas the ever-widening field of hostile operations in the war zone 
encroaches more and more day by day upon the common highways 
of commerce, inviting to complications which may at any moment 
entangle one or more of the neutral nations in situations of the 
gravest peril; and 

Whereas it becomes of the utmost importance that at the earliest 
moment a conference of the neutral nations should be called to con- 
sider the rights of neutrals under existing conditions to work out a 
policy for the preservation of their own peace and to tender their 

t offices of mediation to the belligerent nations; and 

Whereas we, the people of the United States, are bound to each of the 
ware nations by ties of blood and country, compelling In us a pro- 
found interest in the cessation of hostilities and the restoration of 
peace, and, by inheritance, are best fitted to make initial appeal to 
each nation: Now, therefore, be it 


Resolved, etc., That the President be authorized to convey to all 
neutral nations the desire of this Government that an international 
conference be held for the purpose of promoting by cooperation and 
through its friendly offices 

First. The early cessation of hostilities and the establishment of 
peace 1 the warring nations of Europe. 

Second. The consideration of uniform rules and regulations for the 
eneral limitation of armaments and the nationalization of the manu- 
acture of all equipment and supplies used exclusively for military and 
naval purposes. 

Third. The consideration of rules and ates for the prohibition 
of the export of arms, ammunition, artillery, vessels of war, armor 
plate, torpedoes, or any other thing designed to be used exclusively for 
military and naval purposes from one country to another. 

Fourth. The ultimate establishment of an international tribunal 
where any nation may be heard on — 9 Issue involving rights vital to 
its peace and the development of its national life—a tribunal whose de- 
crees shall be enforced by the enlightened judgment of the world. 

Fifth. The consideration of plans for the federation of the neutral 
nations and the promotion of rules and ry ped E which will provide 
for the neutralization of certain waters and maritime trade routes and 
such other and further action as shall establish a clear definition of 
the rights of neutral nations and insure, if ble, the peaceful main- 
tenance and preservation of the sovereign rights of neutral commerce 
against dangers to which they are exposed through the extraordinary 
conditions developed by the world’s greatest war, 


Sixth. And for such other and further action as may tend, however 
remotely, to establish permanent world peace. * 

Resolved further, That the President be authorized to appoint com- 
missioners to represent the United States at any such conference, 
whether called by the United States or any other nation. 


Sec. 2. That in case such international peace conference shall be 
called by the United States or any other nation, the sum of $25,000 is 
hereby appropriated, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise 
appropria: for the expenses of the representatives of the United 
States at conference, 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, four days have elapsed 
since that joint resolution was introduced. In that brief time 
I have received many letters and telegrams and there have been 
brought to my attention a number of editorials in support of 
the resolution. I ask unanimous consent that I may be per- 
mitted to print certain of these telegrams and editorials as an 
appendix to my remarks, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I do not purpose to 
speak at length on this resolution. Its object is plain. The 
need is urgent. Half of the world’s population is at war. The 
heart of Europe is one great battle field. 

It seems incredible that the greatest powers of the Old World 
could be at war for more than half a year without some definite 
united action on the part of neutral nations. 

But it may be said in extenuation that the peace of the 
world was broken without warning. Stunned by the explosion, 
the neutral nations haye looked on dazed, expecting from day 
to day and hoping in some vague way that a great and decisive 
battle with the modern enginery of war would end it as sud- 
denly as it began. We are just coming to realize that the 
conflict may go on for years, with cumulative intensity and 
increasing destruction of human life, unless the half of the world 
that is neutral can, through the weight of its united appeal, 
without offense, find a way to lead these warring brothers back 
to peace. 

It is estimated that by the 1st of January, in western Europe 
alone, more than 3,000,000 people had been rendered homeless; 
that more than a million of these were practically starving; 
that half a million men had been killed outright in battle; 
that more than 4,000,000 were officially reported killed, 
wounded, and missing; and that in the field hospitals more 
than 500,000 amputations had been performed. The war is 
adding every day not less than fifty millions of debt to be borne 
by coming generations. Up to January 1 it had cost seven 
thousand million dollars. 

In our own country alone, considering all that enters into the 
creation, organization, and preparation of armies and navies, 
as well as the actual warfare for which they are designed, we 
have expended in the last 36 years more than $11,100,000,000. 
This is 72 per cent of the whole national expenditure as com- 
pared with 28 per cent spent on the civil administration of 
national affairs. 

But no mere enumeration of the extravagant waste of money 
in preparation for war, and the loss of life in battle as an inci- 
dent to it, can be made to measure the real cost of war. 

The diversion of the energies and skill of half a dozen na- 
tions turned from useful and productive industry into an organ- 
ized body of millions of men whose orders are to lay waste and 
destroy; the draft upon the strength and endurance of women; 
the orphanage of children; the destruction of life on such a 
scale that Governments are drafting women as “ war brides,” 
spreading broadcast the slogan “breed before you die,” de- 
grading the noblest ideals of parenthood to the rearing of 
children for slaughter; the serious suggestion that polygamous 
marriage may be encouraged at the close of the war in order 


to replenish its ravages—these things, in all their elemental =» 


savagery, reveal the true cost of war. It is a reversion of 
civilization to barbarism. 

It devolves upon the peoples of the world who are not in 
this conflict, who can still exercise a calm and dispassionate 
judgment, to confer together and strive, and strive again and 
yet again, as the unbiased friend of each of the belligerents, 
to bring about a cessation of hostilities through offers of me- 
diation. 

Mediation has well been called “ applied brotherhood.” 

Less than a year ago Argentine, Brazil, and Chile set the 
world a noble example in their proffer of mediation in the 
case of Mexico. Wholly aside from its immediate purpose, it 
was of inestimable value in bringing these progressive and 
potentially powerful sister Republics into closer and more inti- 
mate relation with our Goyernment. 

An international conference at this time, even if limited to 
the neutral nations of North and South America, would unify 
and strengthen the interrelations so fortunately established 
by the A. B. C. conference. But it is to be hoped that all neu- 
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tral nations will respond to the call, should this or some similar 
resolution pass, and the President act upon the authority con- 
ferred. If some nation should for any reason decline the in- 
vitation, a convention of those desirous of participating should, 
nevertheless, be authorized immediately. It can not do harm 
by any possibility. It offers opportunity to render great and 
lasting service to all mankind. 

Because the people of the United States are bound by ties of 
blood and country to all the nations involved in the conflict, it 
is fitting that we should take the initial step in issuing the call 
for such a conference. 

The significance of our relations was dramatically portrayed 
when the call to arms came from the “old country.” Men who 
had lived at peace as fellow citizens, neighbors, friends, work- 
ing side by side as brothers, hastily departed from this their 
adopted land, under different flags, uver different routes, to 
meet again in hostile camps and engage in slaughtering each 
other on European battle fields. 

The neutrality of the United States can not and should not be 
that of selfish indifference. It is based on sympathetic love 
and understanding. As a people we are intensely interested in 
the cessation of a war that is slaying our kindred, bringing in- 
describable desolation to the lands we love and to the homes 
of our fathers. 

We do not want to see the map of Europe changed by might 
of conquest. We can not believe that it is in the interest of 
human progress that any one of the nations should be wiped 
off the face of the earth. It is our inherent desire that each 
should preserve its natural autonomy; that each should have 
the largest opportunity for self-development, the largest share 
in the world’s progress; and that each should be given, as of 
right, access to the highways of the sea. 

It is a mistaken policy that assumes a community of nations 
can prosper any more than can a community of individuals 
by one or more tyrannizing over the others and monopolizing 
the world’s markets, The world’s greatest progress must be 
best served by the largest possible development of the national 
life of each country. We believe there is still room for all in 
the vast and undeveloped areas of the earth. 

It is objected that the warring nations do not want peace; 
that they would rather fight it out even if it leads to extermina- 
tion. But we do not know what they want. Underneath all the 
unflinching courage—and it has been wonderfully sustained 
between the lines of the most defiant dispatches from the seat 
of war one feels from time to time a desperate paralyzing ap- 
prehension. What other meaning have these mutual threats 
of starvation and ultimate annihilation? 

Whatever may be the mind of the belligerents regarding a 
termination of the war to-day, no one can say what it may be 
to-morrow. Certain it is that they are not so entirely en- 
grossed in the business of destroying one another or so unre- 
seryedly confident of methods and results as to be wholly in- 
different to the good opinion of the balance of the world. 

During this protracted struggle each side has striven with 
all its might to win the sympathetic approval of the United 
States. To this end an unprecedented effort has been put forth 
through organized publicity. This anxiety of the belligerents 
for the support of public opinion in this country should in itself 
inspire us with confidence at this time. 

If the nations who are locked in this death struggle feel that 
the approbation of a single neutral country is of so much value 
that they have employed every conceivable means, through 
powerful governmental agencies to secure it, how potent will be 
the moral effect of a combination of all neutral nations, backed 

«by the united voice of 800,000,000 people, pleading with a 
friendly persistence that can not be denied for the cessation of 
hostilities and demanding a peaceable recognition of their 
neutral rights? 

But, Mr. President, if broad humanitarian considerations do 
not move the neutral nations to meet in conference with a view 
of tendering their best offices in mediation, then, sir, I say 
that a proper concern for the welfare of the nations at peace 
makes it imperative that such a conference should be called. 
It is demanded for the preservation of the sovereign rights and 
the integrity and peace of the neutral nations of the world. 

In the early weeks of this war it was the commonly expressed 
hope and belief that the struggle would end from sheer exhaus- 
tion within three months. But day by day the combat grows 


more furious and its termination more remote. And as the 
conflict rages each side becomes more desperate and seizes upon 
every possible chance for advantage, with less and less regard 
for the rights of neutral powers. 

The use for war purposes of aeroplanes, submarines, mines, 
torpedoes, and deadly gaseous fumes increases the horror be- 


yond imagination. But the introduction of these new instru- 
ments of destruction is even more alarming in that they create 
conditions without precedent and give warrant to a reckless 
disregard of regulations and restraints that heretofore have 
been imposed by international law upon belligerents. What 
follows? f 

The situation is filled with menace. Who can say at what 
moment the dark curtain that veils so much of the struggle 
may be swept aside by uncontrolled forces that will fasten upon 
Sy meee nations and draw the whole world into the vortex 
orf war 

Great Britain assumes the right to fly our flag in self-protec- 
tion, We are warned that Germany may not be able to deter- 
mine whether our flag designates a neutral or an enemy. 
England from day to day enlarges her list of contraband and 
imposes conditions and exactions which well-nigh paralyze 
neutral commerce. Germany declares “ war zones” to blockade 
English ports. 

In an address before the governing board of the Pan Amer- 
ican Union in December, Señor Na6én, ambassador from Argen- 
tina, presented a comprehensive statement of the growing need 
of distinction between the rights of neutrals and the rights of 
belligerents. Dr. Naén is a recognized authority of the highest 
rank. I quote from his admirable address: 

I recognize that it would have been difficult to foresee how deeply 
this war was going to affect the nations of the world which, far from 
the councils in which — L ren interests were discussed, fina them- 
selves nevertheless compelled to suffer the restriction of their rights 
and the rigs age of the essential sources of their economie develop- 

this situation which has been created can not continue. tn 
addition to the neral inconvenience, justice and the law which 
direct world relations are opposed to it, Up to the present time an 
explanation could be foand for the development of the principles of in- 
ternational law in giving consideration above all to the needs of 
belligerents, and the accentuation of their rights, because almost the 
entire weight of the horrors and sorrows of war fell upon them. The 
interests of the neutral country were not greatly affected, At that 
time’ the activity of nations from an economic and commercial point 
of view was exe with much ter independence in respect to 
other nations than in our day. And notwithstanding the natural hard- 
ships which a state of war might impose upon them, neither the enor- 
mous far-reaching economic development nor the intertwining 
1 7 created by 3 3 ere 

u of scien € pro; u ustrial 

world had been attained, re * 9 

As Dr. Naén says: 

Face to face with the rights of belligerents we now have the rights of 
neutrals. 

The safeguards of peace require that the rights of belligerents 
and the rights of neutrals be clearly defined in the light of 
modern conditions, 

Pertinent to the discussion is the following from John Bas- 
sett Moore, former counselor of the State Department, and 
foremost American authority on international law: 

If, instead of the naval supremacy now exercised in its own inte 
and in that of its allies, by the lar; consumer of our agricultura 

roducts and foodstuffs, the control of the seas were actually contested 
werful hostile fleets, it is almost appalling to reflect upon what 
might be the present state of our commerce. he bare suggestion of 


such a predicament, for the study of which conditions in the more or 
less distant past furnish ample materials, justifies us in giving to the 
subject our most serious consideration, for we must look to the future 
as well as to the present, 

Since these lines were penned by that eminent publicist the con- 
ditions have undergone a tremendous change. The very menace 
of which he spoke as a possibility is now foreshadowed. Every 
hour the danger of these complications becomes more imminent. 

Mr. President, it is imperative that the nations at peace 
should meet in conference for the purpose of considering the 
rights of neutrals under existing conditions and to work out a 
policy for the preservation of their own integrity and their own 


ce. 
vert is far from my intention, in offering this resolution for a 
conference of neutral nations, to discuss in any comprehensive 
way its scope and powers. The exceeding gravity of the world 
situation will cause every neutral power to select conferees of 
the highest fitness and broadest outlook. At no time in history 
are we likely to get a wiser, more enlightened, and advanced 
judgment. 

There are two or three propositions which the highest au- 
thorities agree are fundamental to permanent peace. These I 
mention in passing. 

The first, perhaps, is the limitation of armaments, and the 
nationalization of the manufacture of all equipment and sup- 
plies used exclusively for military and naval purposes. 

Another is the prohibition of the exportation of arms, ammu- 
nition, artillery, vessels of war, armor plate, torpedoes, or any- 
thing used exclusively for military and naval purposes from one 
country to another. 

The Secretary of Commerce reports that in the month of No- 
vember, 1914, American manufacturers shipped to England car- 
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tridges valued at $1,231,235—amounting to 50,000,000 rounds. 
It is estimated that one soldier is killed or wounded for every 
thousand rounds fired in battle. Hence in one month we 
shipped to England enough cartridges to kill or wound 50,000 
human beings. 

It is revolting that we should encourage or permit traffic in 
arms and ammunition by private capital for profit with 
organized Governments, thus prompting selfish interest to in- 
fluence legislation increasing appropriations in preparation for 
war and furnishing incentive to intrigue in domestic and foreign 
affairs to make a war market for private advantage. 

It is repugnant to every moral sense that Governments should 
even indirectly be drawn into making and prosecuting a war 
through the machinations of those who make money by it. Yet 
the vast capital privately invested in plants for naval con- 
struction and the manufacture of munitions of war necessary 
for the equipment of armies has the strongest possible in- 
ducement to employ every means to shape conditions and in- 
fluence policies which lead on to armed conflict. It means 
business. It means dividends. It means great accumulations 
of wealth in private hands to be again turned, through organi- 
zation, into the building of more plants, more battleships, the 
manufacture of more powder, more shot and shell. In the end 
it has but one purpose, and that is to sacrifice human life for 
private gain. 

Back of every big Army and Navy appropriation bill is the 
organized power of private interest, pressing for larger appro- 
priations, for more battleships, more armor plate, more powder, 
more rifles, more machine guns, a larger standing Army, a 
bigger Navy; because there follows in the wake of such legis- 
lation fat Army contracts, with attendant opportunity for graft 
and easy money. 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wis- 
consin yield to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTH. With pleasure. 

Mr. KENTON. I do not want to disturb the Senator, because 
I am in thorough sympathy with everything he has said. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. It will not disturb me at all. 

Mr. KENYON. He will remember, too, in this report from 
the Secretary of Commerce as to munitions of war shipped 
abroad during the month of November, that it embraced, as I 
figure it out, in addition to the cartridges the Senator has 
spoken of, about 40,000 rifles, which have been used in some 
way to keep this war going on. Does not the Senator think 
we had better stop praying for peace in this country as long as 
we are shipping out these munitions of war for profit? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Yes, Mr. President; I will say to the 
Senator I think it hardly consistent that we should pray for 
peace and at the same time supply the ammunition to continue 
the war. Let me say further that I am indebted to the Senator 
from Iowa, who has just asked the question, for calling my 
attention to the report of this shipment of cartridges. I did 
not refer to the rifles, as the cartridges illustrate the point I 
desired to make. The report covered only the sales for one 
month, and involved, as the Senator from Iowa says, a large 
shipment of rifles and other munitions of war. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President—— 

Mr. LA FOLLETT. I yield to the Senator from Colorado. 

Mr. THOMAS. If it will not disturb the Senator, the re- 
mark of the Senator from Iowa reminds me that the recent dis- 
closures of Dr. Liebnicht of the extent to which this world- 
wide aggregation of capital behind the manufacture and sale of 
war equipment had gone, and which led to a most revolting 
scandal in German military and naval circles, also disclosed the 
amazing fact that many of those who are now praying for peace 
were and doubtless still are interested in furnishing this equip- 
ment, and enjoy the dividends that are earned by the blood and 
tears of humanity. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I quite agree, of course, with the ob- 
servation of the Senator from Colorado. We have not escaped 
the taint which seems to creep into these Army and Navy con- 
tracts everywhere. We have had our own armor-plate scandals 

Mr. President, over and over again we have heard the same 
arguments from the same organs of the great special interests, 
making their hypocritical appeals on the ground of patriotism; 
urging that thorough preparation for war is always a sure 
guaranty of peace. 

What State, what city, finds security for peace and good 
order in allowing every man to “pack a gun”? Why have civ- 
ilized communities enacted laws and ordinances prohibiting in- 
habitants from going about armed? States are but aggregations 
of individuals. Nations are but great groups of human beings. 
The deadly weapon within easy reach of the hand breeds a 


murderer. And nations armed to the teeth quickly resort to 
killing as a means of settling their differences. 

It is agreed that the ultimate establishment of an interna- 
tional tribunal is an essential part of any world peace pro- 
gram. Just what form such a tribunal would take must be 
worked out by the combined wisdom of a conference of nations, 
My own judgment is that it should be more in the nature of a 
commission than a court, because international disputes should 
not be subject to the technicalities and delays incident to court 
procedure. It should be possible to call in the most eminently 
qualified persons to deal with the particular problem at the 
particular time. 

Faith in the enforcement of the decrees of an international 
tribunal by public opinion alone has been weakened by recent 
developments. ‘There is manifested a strong disposition to 
resort to the plan of an international police for the execution 
of the orders of a world tribunal. It may be that this is a 
necessary step in the evolution of universal peace, but I am in- 
clined to the judgment of the late Justice Brewer, expressed 
at the Lake Mohonk Conference on International Arbitration 
some time ago. He maintained that a group of neutral nations 
could more effectively enforce an arbitration decree without 
than with military force and bloodshed. It was his view that a 
decree by an organized body representing all of the nations, 
whereby the offending nation would be cut off from intercourse 
with all others until it should comply, would be so drastic a 
force that no nation would ever allow itself to be placed in such 
a position. 

If an alarming situation such as the one suggested by John 
Bassett Moore, just quoted, should develop to a stage which 
would practically prohibit neutral commerce, neutrals would 
be compelled to resort to naval convoys in order to reach the 
markets of the belligerents, or to declare an embargo on all trade 
with belligerents. In my judgment the peaceful course would be 
the most effective course. 

Mr. President, I have not attempted to discuss in any com- 
prehensive way the vital questions with which the proposed 
conference would deal. These problems the nations themselves 
must solve. 

What stands out in bold relief is the unmistakable duty of 
the American Congress to authorize the President to convey to 
neutral nations the desire of this Government for an inter- 
national conference for the purpose of promoting by cooperation 
and through its friendly offices the early cessation of hostilities, 
the establishment of peace among the warring nations of 
Europe, the clear definition of the rights of neutral nations, 
and for the other purposes to which I have briefly adverted. 

Sir, it were folly to pretend that the mere calling of the pro- 
posed conference will end hostilities. But it is little short of an 
international crime for Congress to withhold from the President 
the authority and the necessary appropriation enabling him to 
act as the occasion shall commend itself to his expressed desire 
to initiate such proceeding as may, in the providence of God, 
aid in bringing peace to the nations now at war. 

We can not longer avoid our responsibility. The balance of 
the world at peace waits on this Government. Neutral rights 
demand a clearer definition. Delay is filled with menace. 

Shall we wait until other nations are drawn into the strug- 
gle? Or shall we and the neutral nations meet and make ar- 
ticulate the protest of the peaceful half of the world’s popu- 
lation—a protest tempered by sympathy and affection and 
reason, and yet so strong and so persistent that it shall finally 
be heard above the roar and crash of the world’s greatest war? 

I ask, Mr. President, that the resolution may be referred to 
the Committee on Foreign Relations, 


APPENDIX. 
{From the New York Sun, Tuesday, Feb. 9.] 
A CONGRESS OF NEUTRALS, 

The peace resolution offered in the Senate yesterday by Mr. La 
FOLLETTE, and to be advocated by him in that weer to-day, deserves 
in its general intention and scope the sympathy an support of every 
American—of every neutral. Putting the need of peace proposals on 
the sole ground of the increasing dangers of complications likely to 
injure neutrals or drag them into the war, which Cata age almost 
every day, brings, that need is instant and imperative, ore and more 
as a fiercer, more reckless, and more desperate spirit animates the 
warring or their indifference to the rights and interests of neutrals 
grows. it under the irresistible instinct of self-preservation or a 
maddened hatred of their foes, the: 
neutral trade and neutral self-respec 

Of the strong and unselfish reasons—the general, obvious, humani- 
tarian reasons—for favoring this and aeg other honest attempt to end 
the long misery and massacre of Europe it is superfluous to speak. It 
is enough to say that as a matter of self-protection, if from no other 
motive, the neutral nations may well assemble such an international 
conference as Mr. LA FOLLETTE proposes. Such a 5 has justifi- 
cation and work enough, even if it deals only “with the rights of neu- 
trals under existing conditions” and seeks only “to work out a 


are constantly encroaching on 
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pong for the preservation of their own peace.“ No harm, if no 
mmediate or certain good, can come from the further aim of “ promot- 
ing by cooperation and through friendly offices the early cessation of 
hostilities and the establishment of peace.” 

The rest of Mr. LA FOLLETTE’S irenic and international program need 
not now be considered. A congress of neutrals for the benefit of the 
rights of neutrals and for peace, if peace can be made; what well- 
founded objection lies to such a body for such a task? 

But peace is impossible now; the powers don't want ce; at least 
Germany and Great Britain, the protagonists of the drama of ruin, 
don't want peace. As to this, remember Hosea Biglow on prophecy. 
The exterior port and pose of the fighters is known to the world. 
Their real wishes, exigencies, secret fears, and distrust are unknown. 
We guess that any one of them would be tg — lad to have the 
slaughter and the squandering cease if with no loss of face“ it could 
be done. Anyway it is intelligent self-interest for neutral nations to 
work for their own pocketbooks and security and try and stop a war 
into which our altruistic trans-Atlantic friends seem more and more 
bent on dragging them. 


[From the Baltimore Sun, Wednesday, Feb. 10.] 
SENATOR LA FOLLETTE’S PEACE CONFERENCE. 


Senator La FOLLETTE’S resolution pro ng an international confer- 
ence of neutral nations for the purpose of bringing the European war to 
an end, limiting armaments, establishing a tribunal for the adjudication 
of vital international issues, and for defining and protecting the com- 
mercial rights of noncombatant countries has much to commend it, not 
only as a general proposition, but as an immediate need. We can not 
see that there is any weighty objection to it; there is a possibility that 
it might do a great deal of good, and there is little danger that it would 
do much harm. Such a conference would, of course, have to be care- 
td guarded so as to keep it neutral in spirit as well as in word. The 
slightest suspicion of bias in any direction would not only invalidate 
its authority, but might arouse suspicions and jealousies that would 
lead to serious results. Such a danger is more or less remote, and 
so far as the United States is concerned it would be easy to protect 
ourselves from serious mistakes by making the action of our delegates 
dependent upon the ratification of our Government, 

ecessarily a conference of this kind could speak only for the powers 
taking part in it, and their action at the present stage could only be 
Advisory, except as to the commercial and other rights of neutrals. It 
does not seem likely that Italy, Roumania, Bulgaria, or Greece would 
be represented. ‘They are all so near the“ edge” of the precipice 
that they are liable to be swept down into it at any time. Their neu- 
trality is an armed one of “ watchful waiting” at best. Holland is 
interested in the protection of neutral commerce, and so are Denmark 
and Sweden, and so far as we can see there are no apparent reasons 
why e should not be willing to take counsel with us along the lines 
indicated in Senator LA FOLLETTE’S resolution, China might send dele- 
tes, and would probably be glad to do so in view of the fact that she 
fs the victim of every aggressor who comes her way. The South Ameri- 
can countries could also be counted on, with a good deal of confidence, 
to unite In the deliberations. 

But though the conference would thus necessarily be very limited and 
one-sided in its international aspects, it could speak with a very weighty 
voice on the subject of neutral trade, and possibly with a great deal of 
ultimate influence with regard to the other questions which it is pro- 

ed to submit to it. As to commercial freedom on the part of neu- 

rals and their relief from the impositions and encroachments of bellig- 

erents, it might serve a very important and immediate need. They have 
a right to commercial life, liberty, and the pursuit of trade without the 
consent of warring nations, and it the latter can set off “war zones,” 
they certainly have equal 1 to demand the establishment and 
recognition of peace zones in which their trade will be free from the 
threat of danger. 

It was an accidental but Wa 1. coincidence that on the day on 
which Mr. La FOLLETTE introduced resolution in the United States 
Senate, Earl Grey presided at a meeting held in London to advocate an 
agreement among the countries of the world for the enforcement of 
international law. He predicted that “ this logical and necessary com- 
plement of The Hague tribunal will be adopted when the nations a 
meet in consultation“; and a resolution was adopted by the meetin 
declaring it to be “imperative that a peace be established which shal 
secure collective Bow began tre 6 by all civilized nations for the mainte- 
nance and enforcement of international law.” 

If the conference proposed by Senator La FOLLETTE should be held, it 
would naturally be held in the United States; and though at present the 
prospect does not seem promising that it could bring about peace in 
the very near future, yet the fact that such an international body was 
in session might offer the very opportunity and the very agency needed 
for the opening of 8 It might be two or three months be- 
fore the delegates could assemble, and by that time all the combatants 
may be more willing than they are now to listen to suggestions. 


[From the New York Evening Post, Feb. 9.] 


Senator La Fotterrn’s resolution authorizing the President to seek 
joint action by neutral nations in order to secure peace may not be got 
through Congress, and if it is it may not be immediately effective, but 
is a move in the right direction. It would be an impressive tender 
of good offices te the belligerent countries. None of them might accept 
it at first. 5 5 sign by one of willingness to cease fighting would bs 
taken by the others as a confession of weakness, But the resolution of 
Senator La FOLLETTE goes much further than a prioner of mediation. It 
includes the terms of lasting peace—peace without a worm in it, in 
Cromwell's phrase. For the plan is to urge as an essential part of the 
settlement an agreement to limit armaments, to prevent the further 
private manufacture and private sale of arms aot munitions of war, 
and to provide an international court before which all nations shall bind 
themselves to bring their grievances. The whole scheme may be said 
to be imptacticable at present. It can scarcely be more impracticable 
than the war is showing itself to be. In any case, the adoption of the 
resolution by Congress and an earnest attempt by the President to carry 
it 55 8 bea i 3 oS the ae gow Bo ae United States to 
rush into armaments a s e, and wo show what pow 
still believe to reside in moral forces. Lagat an 


2 CHICAGO, ILL., Febru 
Rosert M. La FOLLETTE, ri id anin 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 
In behalf of united peace forces of Chicago, accept thanks for your 


efforts to stop war, 
Š Louis P. LOCHNER, 
Secretary Emergency Peace Federation, 


‘ CHICAGO, ILL., A . 
Senator Rogert M. La FOLLETTE, 1 nn 
ee States Senate, Washington, D. 0.: 
ease accept the gratitude and appreciation of the Woman's Peac 
Party for what you are doing toda à 
HARRIET P. THOMAS, 
Executive Secretary. 


New Tonk City, F al . 
Senator Roperr M. La FOLLETTE, ERNIE es 


4 Washington, D. C. 
ost earnestly commend your resolution invitin conference repre- 
sentatives neutral nations, and pray for its adoption. ` 
OSWALD GARRISON VILLARD. 
Mrs. Henry (Panny G.) VILLARD. 


RIDGEWOOD N. J., Fe & 
ROBERT La FOLLETTE, ‘ ö 


United States Senate, Washington, D. 0.: 
Your resolution for a world conference of the nations at peace ex- 
presses a very well-settled public opinion. It is a fine idea. 
JAMES G. BLAUVELT. 


7 New Tonk City, February 11, 1915. 
Senator ROBERT M. La FOLLETTE, 
Ho Washington, D. 0.: 
ire to express enthusiastic approval of proposed conference of 
neutral States as step toward representation’ of neutrals in peace 
negotiations as soon as these may be entered on. 


Mary K. SIMKHOVITCH. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., February 9, 1915. 
United States Senator La FOLLETTE, Kline 
Washington, D. O.: 
Nothing that you have done in years pleases sane people of the 
world more than your peace-conference resolution to-day, ngratula- 
tions. Macte virtute. 


JOHN E. MILHOLLAND. 


New York Crry, Feb 9, 1915. 
Senator Rozerr M. La FOLLETTE, e 5 


Washington, D. 0.: 

In the name of women of 16 countries whom I represent in your 
country I wish to express my gratitude for the historleally important 
bill which you introduced in favor of early peace. 

Respectfully, yours, 


Rosika SCHWIMMER. 


"NEWARK, N. J., F t 
Hon. Rosert M, La FOLLETTE, hea Aa 


Washington, D. 0.: 

Everybody I have talked with about it heartily indorses your reso- 
lution roviding for a conference between the neutral nations in the 
hope of ending the European war and establishing permanent peace, 
I am sure the whole nation will rejoice over the adoption of your 
resolution, 

EDMUND BURKE OSBORN, 


CHICAGO, ILL., Februa . 
Senator Rongnr M. La FOLLETTE, e 
Washington, D. 0.: 

Delighted to read of your resolution this morning. The world 
think it impossible to stop the war, but we know it cask be done, — 9 1 
it is what the whole world wants. Faith and fearlessness are all that 
is needed, and you are the person of all others to lead the way. 

JULIET BARRETT RUBLER, 


. JERSEY City, N. J., Feb. 
Hon, RoserT M. La FOLLETTE : e 


Washington, D. C. 

I earnestly hope the Senate will unanimous! our resol 
providing for an international peace conference o the heutral nations 
of the world. The object whi ft seek to accomplish is of highest 
importance to mankind. Even if the attempt should fail, it is still 
worth making. I find that people without exception are in favor of it, 

ARK M. FAGAN, 
Mayor Jersey City. 


Boston, Mass., Fe . 
Senator Ropert M. La FOLLETTE, 9 


Washington, D. 0.: 
I believe that a conference of neutral nations might react 
upon the men and women of every land who are ‘opposed „ 
aggression, and who desire such terms of peace to prevent war as shall 
pave the way for lasting peace. I hope your resolution will prevail. 
ELIZABETH GLENDOWER EYANS, 


New Tonk Crry, February 11 à 
Senator Ropert M. Là FOLLETTE, a Meoruary I, 1915 


United States Senate, Washington, D. O. 


I sincerely hope the peace resolution will win. It is based upon 
sound principles. Only through such a plan is reasonable assurance of 
io possible. No measure short of what you urge can recommend 
tself to practical minds. Shallow measures will only prevent the 
rogress toward a solution. The great problem involved must be met 
m 8 ae ana fundamental manner. Am glad you have taken the lead 
n s work. 


AMOS PINCHOT. 
REGULATION OF IMMIGRATION—VETO MESSAGE. 


Mr. DILLINGHAM. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Vermont. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. Just prior to the adjournment last 
evening I had been calling the attention of the Senate to the 
decrease in the percentage of those races in the United States 
which were born in northern and western Europe and the un- 
exampled increase which had occurred during the 10 years be- 
tween 1900 and 1910 in the numbers of those races coming from 


eastern and southern Europe. I had also called attention to 
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the fact that of the 11,000,000 immigrants who had been ad- 
mitted from eastern and southern Europe in the preceding 17 
years probably 75 per cent had gone directly to the industrial 
centers of the United States and were to be found in our cities. 
Conditions in the cities had not been so much changed when 
President Cleveland interposed his veto against a similar bill 
in 1897. 

He said: 

It can not be shown, however, that it affects all cities, nor that it is 
permanent— 

He is speaking about the influx of men of foreign nations— 
nor does it appear that this condition, where it exists, demands as 
its remedy the reversal of our present immigration policy. 

The fact that the increase in the population of our cities has 
largely come by reason of foreign immigration during the last 
two decades has been sharply challenged in debate in this body 
during the present session. For that reason I beg leave to call 
the attention of the Senate to some facts which I have gleaned 
from the census of 1910, and among them the following: I find 
that in 1900, 64.6 per cent of all those born abroad residing in 
New England and the Middle Atlantic States of New York, 
Pennsylvania, and New Jersey were in the cities, and I find 
that 10 years later, in 1910, 70 per cent of the foreign born in 
that vast territory were found in the cities. The same author- 
ity states that in the Middle Atlantic States, New York, Penn- 
sylyania, and New Jersey, 83.9 per cent of the foreign-born popu- 
lation were found in the cities. Going to the New England 
States and considering them alone, it is found that 92.4 per 
cent of the entire foreign-born population are residents in the 
great centers of society. 

I quote from the census of 1910, volume 1, page 171, where it 
is stated that— 


The conditions in the New England and Middle Atlantic divisions are 
especially noteworthy. Only about one-third (33.9 and 34.4 per cent, 
respectively) of the urban population of these divisions in 1910 con- 
sisted of native whites of native parentage, while over two-thirds of the 
rural population (69.8 per cent and 67 per cent, respectively) were of 
that class. Broa 7 speaking, of the urban population of these divi- 
sions almost one-third were foreign-born whites, fully one-third (includ- 
ing persons of mixed parentage) were native children of foreign-born 
whites, and about one-third were native whites of native parentage, 


In this connection it is interesting to note that in this rapid 
movement of the foreign-born population toward the centers 
there has been a vast increase in the population of the cities 


‘as contrasted with the population of the rural districts. The | 


census of 1880 showed that only 29} per cent of the entire popu- 
lation of the United States were in the cities, while the census 
of 1910, 30 years later, shows that 46.3 per cent of the entire 
population were found in the cities. It also shows that the in- 
erease in the urban population during the period from 1900 to 
1910 was 11,013,788, or 38.8 per cent, while in the rural sections 
of the country the increase is only 4,963,953, or 11 per cent. In 
other words, the increase in the population of the cities of the 
United States was more than three times as great in percentage 
as the increase of the population in the rural districts. 

It has also been claimed, Mr. President, in this debate that 
the growth of the cities was more to be accounted for by the 
migration from the country districts to the city than by the 
movement of the immigrant class toward such centers. To 
show that such is not the fact I have selected the 10 principal 
cities of the United States, and beg to quote from the census 
regarding them. 

It appears from the census of 1910 that during the 10 pre- 
ceding years the increase in the native white population of New 
York City was 30 per cent, while the increase in the foreign 
population of that city was 52.9 per cent. 

In Chicago the native white population increased 25.5 per 
cent; the foreign-born population, 33.4 per cent. 

In Philadelphia the native white population increased 15.5 
per cent; the foreign-born population, 30.3 per cent. 

In St. Louis the increase in the native white was 20.6 per 
cent, while that of the foreign born was only 13.3 per cent. 

In Boston the increase in the native white population was 
17.5 per cent, while that in the foreign-born population was 23.5 
per cent. 

In Cleveland the increase in the native white was 41.7 per 
cent; that of the foreign-born white 57.4 per cent. 

In Baltimore the increase in the native white was 9.7 per 
cent, and 13.4 per cent of the foreign-born white. 

In Pittsburgh the increase in the first class was 163 per 
cent; that of the foreign-born white 22.7 per cent. 

In Detroit the increase in the native white was 63.5 per cent 
and in the foreign born 63 per cent, while in Buffalo the in- 
crease in native white was 23 per cent and in the foreign-born 
white it was only 13.1 per cent. 

From this table it appears that the increase in population 
among the foreign born in the larger cities has been much 


greater than in the country, the exceptions being St. Louis, 
Detroit, and Buffalo, the difference in Detroit not being ap- 
preciable. 

But, to throw still greater light upon this question, I want 
further to quote from the census of 1910, from which it appears 
that in that year in New York City the percentage of those of 
native parentage was only 19.3 per cent. In Chicago those born 
of native parents was 20.4 per cent; in Philadelphia, 37.7 per 
cent; in St. Louis, 39.3 per cent; in Boston, 23.5 per cent; in 
Cleveland, 23.6 per cent; in Baltimore, 46.8 per cent; in Pitts- 
burgh, 83 per cent; in Detroit, 24.7 per cent; and in Buffalo, 
28.2 per cent. 

Now, going to some of the manufacturing cities of the coun- 
try, I call attention to the fact that those of native-born parent- 
age residing in Lowell, Mass., constituted only 19.5 per cent of 
the population of the city; in Paterson, N. J., 22.6 per cent; in 
Providence, R. I., 26.7 per cent; in Worcester, Mass., 28.4 per 
cent; in Rochester, N. Y., 34.2 per cent; in Brockton, Mass., 45.5 
per cent; in Lawrence, 13.6 per cent; and in Waterbury, Conn., 
24.9 per cent. 

In connection with this statement I ask leave to insert tables 
taken from the census which not only give the information 
which I have stated but also give the percentages of those of 
foreign birth and those whose parents, one or the other of 
them, were foreign born. It is a most interesting table and one 
to which some Senators may wish to refer. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Savtssury in the chair). 
Without objection leave will be granted. 

The tables referred to are as follows: 


Foreign born, foreign or mired parentage, and native parentage in 
cities (whites), 


{Census 1910, vol. 1, pp. 178, 179.) 
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RESTRICTION NOT A NEW POLICY. 


Mr. DILLINGHAM. But President Wilson based his veto 
upon the fact that this bill is what he denominates a radical 
departure from the well-established policy of the Government. 
I hardly think that statement is correct; but even if it be 
correct, does it furnish a basis for a veto of a measure of this 
character at this time? 

I think he must have overlooked the fact that for 20 years 
the Nation has been demanding just this type of legislation; 
he must have overlooked the fact that 30 years ago we began 
the restrictive policy in the adoption of the contract-labor law, 
and we adopted that law because we did not want unfair com- 
petition against the labor element of the United States by those 
coming from foreign nations. That law was intended, undoubt- 
edly, more to protect the skilled labor of the United States than 
any other, because at that time the demands for common labor 
had not become as great as later on; but, nevertheless, the 
principle of restriction was just as firmly asserted in that legis- 
lation as it is in the legislation the purpose of which is to 
restrict in some measure the flow of immigration into this 
country at the present time, consisting as it does of unskilled 
common or farm labor, among the males to the extent of 90 
per cent of the whole, competing as it does with the common 
labor of this country at all the great centers of our industries, 
and in such a way as to reduce the earning capacity of this class 
of wage earners and to destroy the American standard of living. 

The restrictive legislation of 1885 to which I have referred 
is found rewritten in the bill which has been vetoed. It is 
known as the contract-labor clause. Among the excluded classes 
are “persons hereinafter called contract laborers, who have 
been induced, assisted, encouraged, or solicited to migrate to 
this country by offers or promises of employment, whether such 
offers or promises are true or false, or in consequence of agree- 
ments, oral, written or printed, express or implied, to perform 
labor in this country of any kind, skilled or unskilled; persons 
who have come in consequence of advertisements for laborers 
printed, published, or distributed in a foreign country.” 

That, Mr. President, in substance, was the legislation adopted 
30 years ago, and was absolutely restrictive in its character 
and was based upon the rights of the United States in the 
protection of its own citizens and their well-being to forbid the 


solicitation and the bringing into this country of men who 


would actually compete against the laboring men of this country 
in the labor market of the Nation. 

So then a restrictive measure when applied to common labor 
stands upon precisely the same principle, a principle that has 
been recognized by this Government, and one which has been 
in operation during the last three decades of its history. 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Will the Senator from Ver- 
mont yield to the Senator from South Dakota? 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. STERLING. The Senator from Vermont may intend to 
cover in his discussion the point to which I shorld like to call 
his attention. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. I shall be very glad to do so. 

Mr. STERLING. The President, as the Senator will recall, 
places his objection to the bill on two grounds, the first of 
which is in the following language, quoting from the President’s 
message: 

It seeks to all but close entirely the gates of asylum which have 
always been open to those who could find nowhere else the right and 
8 of constitutional agitation for what they conceived to be 
the natural and inalienable rights of men. 

The question I should like to ask the Senator is, what par- 
ticular language of the bill is referred to by the President here? 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. Such language does not exist. Mr. Presi- 
dent. I know of no language in the bill which will bear that 
construction, 

Mr. STERLING. Does not the present law exclude anarch- 
ists or persons who believe in or advocate the overthrow by 
force or violence of government? 

Mr. DILLINGHAM, It does; and the present bill strength- 
ens that law and makes it much more effective. 

I want to say in connection with the Senator's inquiry that 
this bill, in addition to the literacy test, embraces all the recom- 
mendations that were made by the Immigration Commission of 
1907, no one of which has ever as yet been enacted into law, 
sadly as they are needed, simply because President Taft, on 
the recommendation of a Cabinet officer, vetoed the former 
bill and because the veto in this case has been interposed by 
President Wilson. The country has been waiting for the last 
four years for legislation that will strengthen the existing law 
and make it more effective. The President admits this in his 
message, because he says it has many admirable features. 


I have a list of the many recommendations which I might 
incorporate in my remarks except for the time it would take 
to read them, but I state broadly that all the advantages 
intended to have flowed from the action of the Immigra- 
tion Commission, which gave three years of hard study to this 
work and gathered a fund of information which had never 
before been brought together on this subject in the history of 
our legislation. All, I say, of the commission’s recommendations 
have been incorporated in this bill, and they go down with the 
literacy test. Speaking in reply to the inquiry of the Senator 
from South Dakota as to the right of asylum, let me add that 
the bill itself provides: 


That nothing in this act shall exclude, if otherwise admissible, per- 
sons convicted of an offense purely political, not involving moral turpi- 


tude. 
The right of asylum is fully protected in this measure, 
GROWTH OF PUBLIC SENTIMENT, 


Mr. President, in 1889 there was a strong and increasing in- 
terest in this question of immigration. One political party or 
the other in 23 different States had placed in their platforms a 
plank demanding a more rigid execution of the laws and the 
adoption of additional measures for the purposes of regulating 
and restricting immigration. And yet at that time the new im- 
migration, as we style it, that was coming from eastern and 
southern Europe had not amounted to a million souls, but it 
was coming in largely increasing numbers. We had then ad- 
mitted only about 700,000, but even that number had aroused 
the attention of thinking men. Both legislators and people were 
startled by the fact that the census of 1890 showed that in the 
last decade the increase in the native-born citizens of this coun- 
try had been only 22.1 per cent, while the increase in the per- 
centage of those born abroad had been 31.7 per cent. 

I ought to say in this connection that in 1888 a report had 
been made by what was known as the Ford committee, ap- 
pointed under authority of Congress, recommending many 
amendments intended to strengthen the law. The bill so rec- 
ommended did not become a law, but Congress became deeply 
interested in the question. 

THE SITUATION AT THAT TIME, 


I now read from the report of the Immigration Commission: 


The subject of immigration continued to be a matter of interes 
and in 1206 a standing Committee on Imm tion in the Senate on 
a select Committee on Immigration and Naturalization in the House 
were established. In 1890 these committees were authorized jointly 
to make an inquiry relative to immigration and to investigate the 
workings of the various laws of the United States and of the several 
States relative to immigration. 


The importance the country attached to legislation upon this 
subject will be understood when it is remembered that a stand- 
ing ara of this body was instituted, and a similar one in 

e House. 


The commission proceed by saying: 


Various reports were submitted, and the conclusion of the committee 
was that a radical change in the immigration laws was not advisable 
although it had been found that throughout the country there existed 
a demand for a stricter enforcement of the immigration laws. Durin 
1890 one or more political parties in 23 States had demanded additiona 
regulations of immigration, 


Then they go on to say what the investigation of the joint 
committee was, and they state that— 


The bill presented by the committee aimed to correct faults in ex- 
isting law. As it was presented it received rather general favor, the 
only e to it being on the part of ultrarestrictionists, who 
tried to have substituted a bill which raised the head tax from 50 cents 
to $1 and provided for a thorough consular examination. 


As a result of this agitation Congress in 1891 adopted an act 
concerning which the commission speak as follows: 


The contract-labor law was 5 by prohibiting the en- 
couragement of immigration by promises of employment through ad- 
vertisements published in anx foreign 5 transportation com- 
panies were forbidden to solicit or encourage immigration. 


I ask leave, to save time at this point, to quote further from 
the report bearing upon that subject, on page 571. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the leave 
is granted. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


Under the law of 1891 the office of 1 of Immigration 
was authorized, and for the first time Federal control of immigration 
was completely and definitely established, United States officials ex- 
ercising the functions which under the law of 1882 had been delegated 
to the States. It now became the duty of the commanding officer of 
ev vessel brin alien immigrants to report to the proper in- 

n officials the name, nationality, last residence, and destination 
of all such aliens; all decisions of the inspection officials refusing any 
alien the right to land were final unless appeal was taken to the 
Secretary of the Treasury; the medical examination of immigrants 
at United States ports was to be made by su us of the United 
States Marine-Hospital Service; and for the first time an inspection 
of ‘immigrants on the borders of Canada and Mexico was provided for. 
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Mr. DILLINGHAM. The bill presented as the result of the 
committee’s work passed the House of Representatives by a 
vote of 125 to 48, and passed this body unanimously. That 
was a bill markedly in advance of anything that had been 
previously enacted looking toward the restriction of immi- 
gration. 

Returning again to the question of restriction of immigration 
let us inquire whether the literacy test is new, as the President 
seems to think it is, and whether it is a radical departure, as 
he says, from the policy of the Government. He is not sure 
that the people have ever heard of or seriously considered 
it as a policy and bases his action in vetoing this bill upon the 
assumption that such a proposition has never been sharply 
called to their attention. He seems not to have known that 
as early as 1892 this very test was demanded. 

Let me read from yolume 2, page 572, what the commission 
say: 

The other bill presented by the Senate committee is interesting in 


tRat for the first time restriction of immigration by means of an edu- 
cational test was recommended by a congressional committee. 


The report goes on to tell how the proposition was presented, 


what lines the debate took, and states that although the bill“ 


failed of passage a board of inquiry was constituted by Con- 
gress to further investigate the matter and report. 

The President seems also to be unaware of the fact that, fol- 
lowing that agitation and the filing of the report of that board 
of inquiry, both of the great political parties of the Nation 
demanded through their national conyentions restrictive legisla- 
tion of positive type. The people also demanded such legisla- 
tion, and at the polls emphasized such demands. I called atten- 
tion last evening, I think, to the platforms of the two great 
parties of this country in that year; but let me repeat. The 
Democratic Party in its national platform said: 

We hold that the most efficient way of protecting American labor is 
to prevent the importation of foreign pauper labor to compete with it 
in the home market. 

To what did they refer as pauper labor? It was this new 
immigration of which we had received in all perhaps a million 
souls from eastern and southern Europe. 

The Republican national platform of the same year contains 
this clause: 

For the protection of the quality of our American citizenship and of 
the w of our workingmen against the fatal competition of low- 
we demand that the immigration laws be thoroughly 
so extended as to exclude from entrance to the United 
States those who can neither read nor write. 

It is apparent that President Wilson is unacquainted with the 
political history of that period. He challenges Congress with 
the direct inquiry, “Has any political party ever avowed a 
policy of restriction in this fundamental matter—gone to the 
country on it and been commissioned to control legislation?“ 

Yes, Mr. President, the Republican Party did this in 1896. 
It not only declared for a reading test but for a test embrac- 
ing the ability to both write and read. They went to the coun- 
try on it, and in the election which followed were commissioned 
to control legislation by an overwhelming plurality. Heeding 
the voice of the people, an immigration bill in 1896 was adopted 
by both branches of Congress the chief feature of which was 
the reading and writing test, and this went to President Cleve- 
land during the last days of his administration, and it was 
returned with his veto on the very day before he went out of 
office—March 3. And yet, in spite of the shortness of time in 
which to do so, that bill was taken up by the House of Rep- 
resentatives and passed over the President's veto by a vote of 
193 to 37; but no action could be taken upon it in the Senate 
because of the expiration of the Congress by limitation of law. 

It is evident, Mr. President, that the policy of restriction is 
not new, either to the American people or the American Con- 
gress; and I may add incidentally that two years later the 
Senate of the United States passed another measure containing 
the literacy test, but that bill failed to receive consideration in 
the other House because of the pressure of business connected 
with the War with Spain. Let me again quote the language of 
the President, when he says: 

Does this bill rest upon the conscious and universal assent and 
desire of the American people? I doubt it. It is because I doubt it 
that I make bold to dissent from it, I am willing to abide by the 
Meier sank yo 5 er this pon pena the tas e oe e eee 

r 

he matter is too fundamental 7 be Settlat crhamwice. arse r 

Surely the historic facts to which I have called attention must 
have been overlooked by President Wilson when he penned the 
lines which I have quoted from his veto message. It is still more 
remarkable that he is avowedly unwilling to admit that the 
present Congress fairly represents the thought, feeling, and 
opinion of the people, though its Members have been in the 
main selected through the medium of direct elections by the 


people to whom he refers. But if we must go back to party 
platforms to ascertain public sentiment, it still appears that 
the country has already spoken upon this question, and spoken 
emphatically. 

IS RESTRICTION NECESSARY? $ 

Now, Mr. President, I propose to discuss for a little while 
the question whether or not a general restriction of immigra- 
tion has become necessary. In doing so I want to say that the 
Immigration Commission, which recommended this as the one 
most feasible method of reducing the number of the least desir- 
able classes of immigrants, did not do so with any prejudice 
against any nationality, against any religious faith, against any 
class or condition of people that was mentally, physically, and 
morally sound. They based their recommendation upon the 
ground that the supply of common labor in the United States 
was so great that the immigrants were not only competing suc- 
cessfully against American labor but were competing against 
themselves as well, and to such a degree that they were secur- 
ing for themselves labor only for a portion of the time, as the 
result of which they were compelled to live under un-American 
conditions, 

But, coming back to this question, is it necessary? And if 
necessary in the case of skilled labor, why is it not necessary 
in the case of unskilled labor if there is such an oversupply 
that it is creating the same danger that the contract skilled 
labor would produce if permitted to come in. Mr. President, 
we want a sufficient number of this class of immigrants to do 
the rough work of the country. As a rule, the recent immigra- 
tion represents conditions which can only be improved by com- 
ing to this country. We want them in proper numbers, and I 
am glad to say that in point of age they are admirable. It is 
undoubtedly true that 85 per cent of those whom we admit are 
between the ages of 14 and 45, and are capable of doing good 
work, They are subjected to strict medical examinations. In 
that way we have succeeded in eliminating those who suffer 
from diseases that can readily be detected. It is unfortunate, 
however, that in rejecting the reading test the President has 
also rejected the most important of the medical examinations— 
that relating to the mental conditions. 

Everybody knows that in the nations of Europe most highly 
civilized there will be found the highest percentage of insanity, 
and the evidence taken before the Immigration Commission 
shows that one of the greatest evils with which we have now to 
contend is that so many of the aliens admitted become insane 
and that the asylums in New York and in other seaport cities are 
unduly crowded with this class. This bill contains a provision 
for examinations by experts on insanity, and that provision goes 
down under this veto with every other proposed amendment to 
existing law that was recommended by the Immigration Commis- 
sion as a result of their three years’ work. 

I repeat that we want as many of these people as are neces- 
sary to fairly do the work of the country; but it is a cruelty 
to them as well as to our own people to allow them to come in 
such numbers as that they will overcrowd one another, as we 
think they have done. 

THE IMMIGRATION COMMISSION—ITS ORGANIZATION AND WORK. 


Returning to the question of restrictive immigration legisla- 
tion, let me say that in 1907 there was a general revision of the 
immigration laws. The bill was one which I had the honor to 
introduce in this body. I did not in that bill, as I presented it, 
include the literacy test. As I have frequently stated, I entered 
the Senate with the conviction that this country was large 
enough and broad enough and its resources of such magnitude 
that we would be able to properly care for and assimilate all 
who would naturally seek admission as immigrants. I was 
really very much opposed to the literacy test until subse- 
quent study convinced me that it had become vitally necessary. 
So, I say, when I introduced the bill which became the law in 
1907, it did not contain the literacy test; but on the floor of the 
Senate it was offered—I think by the Senator from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. Lobanl—as an amendment, and was adopted. The 
bill went to the House, where that provision was eliminated that 
there might be a full and impartial investigation of immigra- 
tion conditions before final action was taken in that direction. 
The following amendment was substituted for it: 

That a commission is hereby created, consisting of three Senators 
to be appointed by the President of the Senate, and three Members of 
the House of Representatives, to be appointed by the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives, and three persons, to be appointed by the 
President of the United States. Said commission sha P make full in- 

miry, examination, and investigation by subcommittee or otherwise 

to the subject of immigration. For the purpose of said inquiry, ex- 
amination, and investigation, said commission is authorized to send 
for persons and papers, make all necessary travel, either in the United 
States or any foreign country, and, through the chairman of the com- 
mission or any member thereof, to administer oaths and to examine 
witnesses and papers respecting all matters pertaining to the subject, 
and to employ necessary clerical and other assistance. Said commis- 
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sion shall report to the Co 
such recommendations as 
as may be 


sums of mone 
and inyi 


It will be seen that an immigration commission with broad 
powers was provided for, and no limit was placed upon the ex- 
pense which it might incur in making that study. It con- 
sisted of three Senators, appointed by the Vice President, three 
Members of the House of Representatives, appointed by the 
Speaker of the House, and three civilians, selected by the Presi- 
dent. 

The commission at first consisted of Senators DILLINGHAM 
of Vermont, Lopce of Massachusetts, McLaurin of Mississippi, 
all of whom were members of the Senate Committee on Immi- 
gration. Mr. McLaurin, on his own motion, was excused, and 
Senator Latimer, of South Carolina, who was also a member 
of that committee, was appointed in his stead. The Speaker 
of the House appointed Mr. Howell, of New Jersey; Mr. Bennet, 
of New York; and Mr. Burnett, of Alabama. Mr. Howell was 
the chairman, and the other members on the part of the House 
of Representatives on the commission were members of the 
Committee on Immigration of the House of Representatives. 

The President of the United States appointed Hon. Charles 
P. Neill, of Texas, who was then United States Commissioner 
of Labor; Prof. Jeremiah W. Jenks, of Cornell University; and 
Mr. William R. Wheeler, of California. After the death of 
Senator Latimer, Senator Percy, of Mississippi, took his place. 
That constituted the membership of the commission which made 
these inquiries. 

The general scope of the commission's work is well stated 
on page 14 of their report, as follows: 

The main subjects considered in the European inguiry were as fol- 
8 


Ws: 

1, Causes of emigration, natural and artificial. 

2. Economic conditions in Europe and the effect on emigration to 
the United States. 

3. 1 companies and their agents as factors in promoting 
emigrat on. 

4 Classes and character of European emigrants. 

5. Emigration of criminals. 

6. Attitude of European Governments toward emigration. 

7. Laws of the various countries respecting em tion and emi- 


ants. 

2 Effect of the United States immigration law in preventing the em- 
barkation of undestrable emigrants. 

9. Medical examination of intend emigrants at ports of embarka- 
tion and elsewhere, and Aeneas Ss of having such examinations 
made by United States medical officers. 

10. United States consular officers as a factor in regulating immi- 


tion. 
7 Te "International regulation of emigration and immigration. 
The following was the plan adopted for the work in the 


United States: 

The plan of work under which the field investigations of the com- 
mission were carried on contemplated an extensive inquiry into the 
status of the new immigrants and inclu the following subjects: 

1. Congestion of immigrants in New York, Chicago, Boston, and 
other large cities, 

2. Immigrants as industrial workers in the leading industries, in- 
eee Su on wages, employment of native-born workers, conditions 
of work, ete. 

8. Effect of recent immigration on a and other conditions in 
various trades, from the standpoint of native-born and older immigrant 
workers in such trades. 

4. Progress of immigrant industrial workers. 

5. Recent immigrants as residents of industrial communities. 

6. Recent imm nts in agriculture. 

7. Immigrant children and the children of immigrants in schools. 

8. Extent of which recent immigrants and their children are becom- 
ing assimilated or Americanized and agencies promoting or retarding 
Americanization. 

9. The physical assimilation of immigrants. 


10. Alien criminality. 
11. Immigrants in 1 and reformatory institutions. 
12. Immigrants in institutions for the insane. 

13. Immigrants as charity seekers in various cities. 


14. Immigrants in charity hospital. 

Other features included in the commission's plan of work and which 

uired the collection of original data thro field agents were: 

An in uiry concerning the importation of women for immoral 
purposes—the “ white-slave " traffic. 


I may say in this connection that the report which I pre- 
sented to the Senate upon that subject was the beginning of 
the movement in this country against that great evil. 


2. An investigation of immigrant homes, aid societies, and employ- 
ment agencies. 

3. An investigation of the immigrant bank system, which included 
also an inquiry relative to the amount of money sent abroad by immi- 


ts. 
aa An investigation of conditions under which immigrants are carried 
I omit reading other classes of information that was sought 
by the commission because of the time it would take to do so 
and the space it would occupy in the Recorp, but it may be 
found on pages 15 and 16 of yolume 1 of these reports. i 


FINDINGS AND REPORTS OF COMMISSION, 


These reports as completed constitute 41 volumes substantially 
of the size of the volume I hold in my hand [exhibiting], a 
summary of all the reports being found in the first two volumes, 
from one of which I am now reading. In pursuing their work 
and in securing the information desired the commission's agents 
came in contact with more than 3,200,000 individuals. 

I want to call attention to what the commission have to say 
regarding the two principal types of immigration, which will 
be found on page 23 of volume 1. They say: 


From 1820 to 1883 more than 95 per cent of the total immigration 
from Europe originated in the United Kingdom, Germany, Scandinavia, 
the Netherlands, Belgium, France, and Switzerland, In what follows 
the movement from these countries will be referred to as the old im- 
migration.” Following 1883 there was a rapid change in the ethnical 
character of European immigration, and in recent years more than 70 
per cent of the movement has originated in southern and eastern Eu- 
rope. The change 8 owever, has been somewhat greater 
than the change in the racial character of the immigration, this being 
due very largely to the number of s who have come from Aus- 
tria-Hungary and Russia. The movement from southern and eastesn 
Europe will be referred to as the “new immigration.“ In a single gen- 
eration Austria-Hungary, Italy, and Russia haye succeeded the United 
Kingdom and Germany as the chief sources of immigration. In fact, 
each of the three countries first named furnished more immigrants to 
the United States in 1907 than came in the same year from the United 
Kingdom, ype Scandinavia, France, the Netherlands, Belgium, and 
Switzerland combined. 

Then the commission discusses the old and the new immigra- 
tion in a general way, and says: 

The old immigration movement in recent years has rapidly declined, 
both numerically and relatively, and under present conditions there are 
no indications that it will materially increase. The new immigration 
movement is very large, and there are few, if any, indications of its 
natural abatement, The new imm tion, coming in such large num- 
bers, has provoked a widespread feeling of appr hension as to its effect 
on the economic and social welfare of the country. Because of this the 
commission’s investigations have been mainly directed toward a study 
of its general status as part of the population of the country. 

The old immigration movement was essentially one of permanent 
settlers. The new 1 is very largely one of individuals a 
considerable proportion of whom apparently have no intention of per- 
manently changing their residence, their only purpose in coming to 
America being to temporarily take advantage of the greater wages 
paid for industrial labor in this country. This, of course, is not true 
of all the new immigrants, but the practice is sufficiently common 
to warrant referring to it as a characteristic of them as a class. From 
all data that are available it appears that nearly 40 per cent of the 
new immigration movement returns to Europe, and that about two- 
thirds of those who go remain there, This does not mean that all 
of these ts have acquired a competence and returned to live 
Among the immigrants who return permanently are those who 
have failed, as well as those who have succeeded. Thousands of those 
returning have, under unusual conditions of climate, work, and food, 
contracted tuberculosis and other diseases. 

Further on the commission says: 

The old immigration came to the United States during a period ot 
general development and was an important factor in that developmen 
while the new immigration has come during a period of great industria 

m and has furnished a practically unlimited supply of labor 
to that expansion. 


As a class, the new immigrants are largely unskilled laborers com- 
ing from countries where the highest wage is small compared with tho 
lowest wage in the United States. 

I may say, in passing, that when I was in Europe with the 
commission, substantially one-fourth of the entire immigration 
to the United States came from Italy, and we there learned 
that the men who constituted that vast immigration from 
southern Italy were almost wholly farm laborers and until the 
emigration movement began had never received more than 25 
cents a day for their labor; but owing to the vast number who 
had come to this country the price had advanced, so that the 
landowners were then paying substantially 40 cents a day 
for labor. I proceed with the reading: 

About 83 per cent are between the ages of 14 and 45 years, and 
consequently are producers rather than dependents. They bring little 
money into the country and send or take a considcrable part of their 
earnings out. More than 35 cent are illiterate, as compared with 
less than 3 per cent of the immigrant class. 

It is upon that statement of the percentage of illiteracy that 
the recommendation for the reading test is based. The reading 
test will but little affect England, Ireland, Scotland, Germany, 
the Scandinavian States, and Belgium, because, as here stated, 
the degree of illiteracy among immigrants from these countries 
is less than 3 per cent; but it will naturally affect the classes 
of common laborers who come in such vast numbers from east- 
ern and southern Europe as to overcrowd our labor markets. 
It is a test intended to produce restriction. 

INCREASE OF NEW IMMIGRATION, 

To what extent has this immigration grown? Is restriction 
desirable? I have in my hands yoluminous tables showing the 
immigration from Europe, including Asian Turkey, since 1882 
by periods, the countries named in order by periods, nuder divi- 
sion, including the countries in southern and eastern Europe 
furnishing the greater part of the recent immigration, and 
countries of western and northern Europe furnishing what is 
called the old immigration. 
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It should be remembered that between 1820 and 1882 we had 
received about 9,000,000 aliens, about 5,000,000 coming prior to 
the Civil War, and this included the great Irish immigration 
resulting from the potato famine in Ireland, as well as the 
German immigration which followed the Civil War, during 
which time occurred a marvelously great development of the 
agricultural area of the Central West. - 

From these tables it appears that in the period 1882 to 1889 the 
old immigration admitted numbered 3,019,696 and the new immi- 
gration only 708,357, making a total of 3,728,053. Now, mark the 
increase during the next seven years, from 1890 to 1896, in- 
clusive. The new immigration had increased in number and 
the old immigration had decreased, so that there was very 
little difference between the two, the old immigration amount- 
ing to 1,562,797 and the new immigration to 1,194,189, which 
combined makes a total of 2,756,986. 

But it appears that between 1897 and 1914, a period of 18 
years, there was an unprecedented increase in the volume of 
alien immigration, particularly among the races constituting the 
new immigration. During that period the old immigration 
amounted to only 2,983,548, while the new immigration from 
eastern and southern Europe jumped to 10,057,576. 

To recapitulate, the total old immigration for the period of 
33 years from 1882 to 1914 has been only 7,566,041, while the 
total new immigration for the period of 33 years has been 
11,960,122. So that the total immigration from Europe, old and 
new, during that period has been over 19,500,000 souls. 

It is utterly impossible that the Nation can receive in so 
short a time almost 12,000,000 immigrants from non-English 
speaking nations, over 90 per cent of whom are common labor- 
ers, without feeling its influence and without noting a strong 
impress upon Jabor and social conditions in the country; and it 
was because of the changed conditions which the commission 
discovered in its investigations that the recommendation has 
been made for the adoption of some measure of restriction. 

In this connection, Mr. President, I ask leave to insert in the 
Recorp such portions of the tables which I hold in my hand as 
may be deemed necessary to illustrate the text. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Lewis in the chair). The 
Chair hearing no objection, permission is granted. 

The tables referred to are as follows: 


Immigration from Europe by countries, 83 years (1882-1914). 


OLD IMMIGRATION. 


Germany 
Ireland 


Netherlands 
Belgium 


DA O EPR DRS ß... 


NEW IMMIGRATION. 
ONE o foa fie eee eae SE a a A —.— 
Italy 


Russia 
Peery oy filer Lae ae mE E ga ee ELS Se Re, „11 
F Ab ips 1! BARR as SEER A RI a SCRE ES 175,1 
LN AAEL N ALa A Oe , 093 
Turkey in Europe — 136, 338 
Roumanla 8 „782 
Spain 5 ial 65, 760 
Bulgaria, Servia, Montenegro R 59, 524 
11, 960, 122 
Gaines... — mnnieee 7, 566, 041 
Newer 9 
TP. .. gap I Soe Ee 19, 526, 163 


Immigration from Europe, including Turkey in Asia, since 1882, by 
periods. Countries named in order by periods under divisions includin 
countries of southern and eastern Europe, furnishing the greater pa 
of the recent immigration, and countries of western and northern 
Europe furnishing what is called the “old immigration“: 


Immigration for the 8-year period, 1882-1889, 


OLD IMMIGRATION, 
1, 150, 058 


Sia TE Cs RES aN UE e E a WEE NE SUE a E 530, 116 
5 


NEW IMMIGRATION. 


Austria-Hungary 269, 585 
Italy 239, 905 
172, 643 
13, 163 
5, 801 
3, 122 
Turkey in Europe 1.284 
* pe- „ 
Turkey in Asia___ 1, 089 
ell!!! TTT tae eee 708, 357 
Immigration jor the 7-year period, 1890-1896. 
OLD IMMIGRATION. 
JCCCCCCCVVVVVyT́ß%VVVTTTTTCTCTCTCTPTCTVTCCTCTCVTCTGT!ç0TTTTGT(T—TTT ee 521, 952 
at a yt Pe eae CLES DET EI BIS ESS IE —.— 320, 488 


A SS Re Se ie SLE SSA 


nn 3. 139 


Immigration for the 18-year period, 1897-191}. 
OLD IMMIGRATION. 


Norway. 


CEC FETE a eR SBS REIS ie EES ee ee Bee Oe el ye 


C1111. Se a et Pe Te ek 10, 057, 576 
SS 
8 YEARS (1882-1889). 
Gir ̃ rr... T—T—ꝛTê mes 
New im „ FE Daa ELSI Nor nus secre AE 708, 357 
3, 728, 053 
7 YEARS (1890-1896). 
c oe S — 1,562, 797 
n e...... i 189 
2, 756, 986 
ß ˙ 
18 YEARS (1897-1914). 
on Be lel eee SS a see eee ee 2, 983, 548 
reer... ea E 10, 057, 576 
13, 041, 124 
Total old immigration for the whole three periods, 33 
ERTS (ORS Ste yn see ee 7, 566 ,041 
Total new immigration for the whole three periods, 33 
Peete M Ooty TS CES ee ee ee ee ae Paes 11, 960, 122 
Total immigration from Europe, old and new (1882- 
CCF. TS Sy ID SE A Els 19, 526, 163 


Mr. DILLINGHAM. It is very commonly stated that we 
have not sufficiently guarded the rights of those of foreign 
nations who seek an asylum.in this country, and it is intimated, 
if not asserted, that a very large proportion of the classes that 
have been coming have been impelled to do so by political or 
religious persecution ; but the commission did not find that to be 
the fact. They found that in every instance where they came 
in contact with the different classes of the new immigration 
such classes had emigrated to improve their general living con- 
ditions. They were induced to come by reason of information 
received from this country indicating that wages were high; 
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that eonditions were favorable; that their advantages would be 
greater, and in a general way that it would be to their ad- 
vantage to make the change. They have come to take advantage 
of these conditions, and for no other purpose. They have re- 
turned to their homes in large numbers, as they would not have 
otherwise done. 

I have taken pains to examine the outward movement of 
these classes from this country during the year 1914, and I 
find that one out of five of the Armenians, who are supposed 
to have been more oppressed, perhaps, by Turkey than the 
people of any other part of Europe—I find that one in five of all 
who came have returned. Of the Hebrews, I find that in the 
year 1914, 4,147 returned to Russia on their own motion, 
willingly and freely; and of the Poles I find that 18,779 returned 
voluntarily to Russia; and that of the 10,000 Finns 2,250, or 
one in four, returned. Coming to Austria, and looking at the 
movement of the Croatians and the Slovenians, who are Slavic 
races under the domination of Austria, I found that 8,500 went 
back in the year 1914, substantially one-half of the number com- 
ing of that class, and so in the case of Hungary, the Slovaks, 
who are a Slavic race upon which the Hungarian language is 
being forced, one of the poorest people of Europe, I found in 
1914 that one in three of the number received were returning to 
their home country. Everything points to the fact that these 
people have sought admission to the United States because of 
our superior industrial conditions. 

A fact which I think I have before mentioned strengthens my 
opinion that such is the case, to wit: That 80 per cent of all 
of whom I am now speaking, who landed at Ellis Island in a 
full year, had in their possession when they landed railroad 
tickets from New York to the point of their destination, which 
indicates that their coming was the result of correspondence 
and prearrangement with friends already in the United States. 
Moreover, 94 per cent of all admitted that year reported that 
they were going to join friends or relatives, This shows for 
what purpose they had come as well as the agencies through 
which their journeys had been arranged. 

MANUFACTURES AND MINING, 

Now, Mr. President, I propose to spend a little time in dis- 
cussing the work of the commission in its investigation of con- 
ditions in the manufactures and in the mining industries of the 
country, because it was in such investigations that we received 
the information upon which we based our findings. That in- 
vestigation was thoroughly organized and covered 37 of the 
principal industries of the country east of the Rocky Mountains. 
In pursuing it the commission’s agents came in personal touch 
with 620,000 individual workers. They went into 200 different 
industrial communities, and made an intensive study of the 
family conditions in the case of 23,000 families. Of all with 
whom they came in contact in all the industries of America, 60 
per cent were foreign born, and 15 per cent belonged to the sec- 
ond generation. There were only about 20 per cent of Ameri- 
cans of native-born parents employed either in manufacturing 
or in mining. The leading races so employed were as follows, 
the number of each being in the order named: Poles, south 
Italians, north Italians, Hungarians, Lithuanians, and Croatians. 

In that investigation we tried to find a really American in- 
dustrial community, one in which native-born Americans pre- 
dominated in number, but failed to find such a community at the 
seats of any of our basic industries. 

In the exhaustive investigation of the iron and steel industry 
the commission’s agents came in contact with 86,000 individuals, 
of whom 57.7 per cent were foreign born and 13.4 per cent were 
their sons; so that 71.1 per cent of all the employees were either 
born abroad or were the children of those born abroad. I pro- 
pose before I finish to give some statistics showing the extent 
of their employment and the extent of their annual incomes; 
but before doing so I want to state the net results coming from 
the investigation of the iron and steel industry. 

We found that the average weekly wages paid to the men 
were not the subject of complaint. They amounted to $14.75 
per week; and had the men had constant employment during 
the year they would have received upon the average $750 as 
the result of the year’s work. Asa matter of fact, however, we 
found that the 86,000 men averaged to receive only $326 instead 
of the $750, which they would have received at the prevailing 
rate of wages had they been employed all the time. It indicated 
that they had employment only one-half the time, upon an aver- 
age. This results from the fact that the employers carry a 
large number of men upon the pay roll in order that there may 
be no shortage of help in case of rush orders; when work is 
quiet they are able to lay off those not needed and the men are 
compelled to be idle. In the iron and steel industry this condi- 
tion prevailed to a greater extent than in any other industry 
examined; and that furnishes the reason why the amount re- 


oe upon an average by each of these employees amounted to 
only $326. 

Because of the overcrowded condition of the labor market it 
appears that the men employed in the bituminous coal industry 
and in the manufacture of silk and woolens in the United States 
were compelled to remain idle about one-third of the time; 
those engaged in the manufacture of leather, clothing, and in 
oil refining, one-fourth of the time; while those employed in 
the manufacture of cotton, boots and shoes, and sugar were 
compelled to lose about one-fifth of their time. 

Returning to a consideration of conditions in the steel and iron 
industries in the Middle West, the commission says: 

In the steel mills of this community it is found that tions of trust 
and those calling for skilled labor, 7 — as clerks, 3 foreman, 
switchmen, teamsters, and watchmen, are filled by the Americans, Ger- 
mans, and Irish, while the positions for unskilled labor, such as unload- 
ing, floating gang, etc., are filled by negroes, Poles, Bulgarians, and 
Macedonians. In the . departments the skilled an onsible 
positions, such as melters, ladlemen, charging-machine men, bricklayers, 
and chemists, are filled by Americans, 3 and Irish; while the 
— calling for unskilled labor are occupied by Bulgarians and 

lovaks. The same is true of the molding departments, where the 
foun: men, molders, foremen, and carpenters are Americans, Germans, 
and Irish, and the rammers, helpers, and common laborers are Mace- 
dontans, Bulgarians, 3p enone 8. — the parten g on no 
u ericans and Germans are emplo; this 
department is skilled. reer sa . z 

n the machinery and power department practically the same con- 
dition prevails, as all the occupations, such as blacksmiths, mechani 
pattern makers, electricians, pipe fitters, etc., call for skilled labor, an 
are occupied by Americans, h, and Germans. In the finishing de- 
3 where both skilled and unskilled labor is employed, the 

mericans, Germans, and Irish have the positions calling for skilled 
labor and the Macedonians, Bulgarians, Turks, Roumani 
negroes the positions requiring only unskilled labor. 

RELATIONS BETWEEN THB RACES. 

Regarding the relations between the races, I call attention 
to a statement in volume 9, page 66, which sheds some light 
upon conditions: 

In addition to not freely associating with one another, there is con- 
siderable friction between the Irish, Austrians, and ars on tne 
one hand, and the Macedonians, Bulgarians, Roumanians, and other 
southeastern European and oriental races on the other hand growin 
out of the conditions under which employment is given. The unskill 
and less skilled employees of the s companies gather each morning 
at the gates of the different plants and are designated for work by the 
foremen, There is not much competition between the races so far as 
unskilled labor is concerned. The southeastern European peoples may 
be said to be practically without competition there. In the occupa- 
tions which require some skill, however, and to which a large number 
of Macedonians and Bulgarians have attained, there Is considerable 
direct competition. The Irish, Magyars, and Austrians frequently 
cece the policy of driving the newcomers by force away from the 
mill gates. Oftentimes the recent arrivals resent such action and a 

meral fight along racial lines ensues, the weapons employed being 

ts, stones and other missiles, and in some cases revolvers. This 
tendency is, of course, much intensified in seasons of slack employment 
or curtailment of work. 


And this, Mr. President, is what the commission found: 


The Le | except the English, Germans, Irish, and Welsh, do 
not associate freely with the natives, but stay 1 in the colonies 
of their fellow countrymen. There is a general fke on the part 
of the English- king races for the “ foreigner.” 

The Magyars, Poles, and Slovaks are brought more or less into con- 
tact with erican people and their habits of living. Their children 
attend the public schools, and they sometimes join trade-unions. With 
the Bulgarians, Roumanians, and Armenians the situation is different. 
A few representative men among editors, mercantile ee and 
educated men live in American sections according to American stand- 
ards, but the majority of these races are either unmarried or without 
their families in this country. Very few attend school or are receiv- 
ing instruction in English. Practically none are members of labor 

ons. In their present mode of living they have little contact with 
American churches, schools, or business houses, 


EARNING CAPACITY, 

I wish now to refer to the entire body of employees in the 
manufacturing and mining industries of the United States with 
whom the agents came in contact, and to speak of the thrift, 
industry, and the earning capacity of these classes. Generally 
speaking, I find the statement in volume 1, page 413, to be cor- 
rect. The statement is that upon comparing the yearly incomes 
of the two classes of immigrants it is seen that the highest 
average shown by any race of recent immigration is below the 
lowest average shown by any past immigration. I find, also, 
that under precisely equal conditions of birth the new immigra- 
tion is inferior to the old in earning capacity. 

Take, first, a study of households, where the native born of 
foreign father are classified by the race of the father. Among 
the races of the old immigration of that class the annual earn- 
ings were $569, while the annual earnings of the classes be- 
longing to the new immigration were only $415. Then, coming 
to the actually foreign born, those who were born in northern 
and western Europe were receiving upon an average $657, 
while those born in eastern and southern Europe were receiving 
upon an average only $388; and the latter classes constitute 
nearly 12,000,000 of our immigration in the last 17 years. It 
shows that of those who were.born abroad the old races are 
receiving almost twice as much as those of the new races. 


ans, and 
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I have, also, a table showing the proportional number of the 
two classes who are householders—that is, men owning homes— 
by which it appears that the men of the old immigration own 
homes to an extent twice or three times as great as that of the 
newer races. I ask leave to insert these tables in the record, 
or such portions of them as may be necessary. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair hearing no objec- 
tion, the permission is granted. 
The matter referred to is as follows: 


Annual earnings of male heads of families—Per cent of heads of families 
earning under $400 each year. 
Per cent. 
White of native birth and native father___._...-_-_-__-____-___--.._ 9.6 
Foreign birth 34. 1 
Old immigration : 


r r e 
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13.7 
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18.3 
18.1 
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DD 27.4 
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Portuguese 48. 6 
Ruthenian . 5 
Slovak 2 
9 
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Old Immigration: earnings. 
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Per cent of families tin Domat, by generat nativity and race of 
0, amily. 


(Vol. 1, p. 469.) 
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EFFECT OF COMPETITION, 


Mr. DILLINGHAM. I now wish to call attention, while I 
am upon this subject, to the effect of the competition of recent 
immigrants upon native Americans and older immigrant em- 
ployees, found in volume 1, at page 500. I give these pages in 
order that they may be referred to by any person who is inter- 
ested in the subject: 


If the foregoing characteristics of the immigrant labor supply from 
southern and eastern Europe be borne in mind, the effect of the influx 
of recent immigrants upon native American wage earners and those of 
older immigration from Great Britain and northern Europe may be 
briefly stated. The remarkable expansion in manufactur and m 
during the past 30 years, b a constant demand for a rela- 
tively small number of additional 1 for experienced and trained 
rs aged hes in supervisory and skilled positions, has undoubtedly led to 
the advancement in the scale of occupations of a relatively small pro- 
portion of native Americans and of h, Irish, Scotch, Welsh, and 
members of other races who constituted the wage-earning classes before 
the arrival of recent immigrants. On the other hand, the entrance into 
the operating forces of American industries of such large numbers of 
earners of the races of southern and eastern Europe— 
(1) Has exposed the or! employees to unsafe and 9 
conditions and has led to or continued the imposition of condi- 
tions of employment which the Americans and older immigrants have 
considered unsatisfactory and in many cases unbearable. 

2) Has brought about or continued living conditions and a standard 
of life with which the native American and older employees have been 
unwilling, or have found it . to compete. 

(3) Has led to the voluntary or pity eee from cer- 
tain occupations and industries of the native can and older immi- 
grant employees. 

s Has weakened the labor organizations of the original employees, 
an i n some industries has led to their entire demoralization and dis- 


ruption. 
Fhe existence of unsatisfactory working and living conditions be- 
cause of the competition of the recent 7 has been due to hig 
lack of industrial training abroad, his tractability or subservieney, and 
his low standard of living. When the older employees have found 
unsafe and insanitary working conditions prevailing in the mines and 
industrial establishments, and have protested, the recent immigrant em- 
pores, usually thro gnorance of mining or other working methods, 

ve manifested a ingness to accept the alleged unsatisfactory con- 
ditions. The southern and eastern European employee also, because of 
his tractability, necessitous condition, and low standards, has been in- 
clined, as a rule, to rg basen in the demand upon the part of employ- 
ers for extra work or longer hours. The industrial workers of recent 
immigration have also accepted without protest the system of so-called 
company stores and houses which prevails so extensively in bituminous 
and anthracite coal, iron-ore, and copper mining and other industrial 
localities. The impossibility of com tion between the older em- 
ployees and those with standards of living like the standards of the 
recent immigrants may be readily inferred m what has already been 
said relative to the methods of domestic economy of immigrant house- 
holds and the cost of living of their members. 


EFFECT ON WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOR. 


I call attention also to the effect of the employment of recent 
immigrants upon wages and hours of work, at page 540, where 
the commission says: 


largi 
however, that availability of the a supply of recent immigrant labor 
revented the increase in wages which otherwise would have resulted 
uring recent years from the increased demand for labor. The low 
standards of tlie southern and eastern European, his acceptance 
of a low wage and existing working conditions, his lack of permanent 
interest in the occupation and community in which he has been em- 
ployed, his attitude toward labor organizations, his slow pe 
toward assimilation, and his willingness seemingly to accept indefi- 
nitely without Po certain wages and conditions of employment, 
have rendered it extremely difficult for the older classes of employees 
to secure improvements in conditions or advancement in big od since 
the arrival in considerable numbers of southern and eastern opean 
wage earners. As a general proposition it may be said that all 
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y have been 
The recent 
opposed the movements 


improvement in conditions and increases in rates of 

secured in spite of the presence of the recent immigrants. 
immigrant, in other words, has not actively 
toward better conditions of employment and her w. 
availability and his general characteristics and attitude 
tuted a passive opposition which has been most effective. 


LIVING CONDITIONS. 
As to the living conditions of these classes, I wish to refer 
to the report of the commission, in volume 1, page 499, where 
they are summarized. The commission says: 


The standards of living of the recent industrial workers from the 
south and east of Europe have been low, and the conditions of empoy: 
ment, as well as the rates of remuneration in American industry, haye 
not as a rule constituted to them grounds for dissatisfaction. During 
the earlier part, at least, of their residence in the United States they 
have been content with living and working conditions offered to them, and 
it has only been after the most earnest solicitation, or sometimes even 
coercion, upon the part of the older employees that they have been 
persuaded or forced into protest. 

The living conditions of southern and eastern Europeans and the 
members of their household is shown in the detailed studies of the 
various industries, the most significant indication of congestion and 
unsatisfactory living arrangements being the low-rent payments each 
month per capita. The recent immigrant males being usually single, 
or if married having left their wives abroad, have been able to adopt 
in large measure a group instead of a family living arrangement, and 
thereby to reduce their cost of living to a point far below that of the 
American or older immigrant in the same indus or the same level 
of occupations. The method of living usually followed is that com- 
monly known as the“ boarding-boss system.“ Under this arrangement 
a married immigrant, or his wife, or a single man, constitutes the head 
of the household, which, in addition to the family of the head, will 
usually be made up of 2 to 20 boarders or lodgers. Each lodger pays 
the boarding boss a fixed sum, ordinarily from $2 to $3 per month, for 
lodging, cooking, and washing, the food being easily bought by the 
boarding boss and its cost shared equally by the individual members of 
the group. Another common arrangement is for each member of the 
household to purchase his own food and have it cooked separately. 
Under this general method of living, however, which prevails among the 
greater proportion of the immigrant household, the entire outlay for 
8 oes expenses of each adult member ranges from $9 to $15 
each month. 


Think of that, Mr. President and Senators—from $9 to $15 
per month! That describes the living conditions of this class 
of laborers in the districts to which I have referred. 

The commission add: 


The additional expenditures of the recent immigrant wage earners 
have been small. Every effort has been made to save as much as pos- 
sible. The life interest and activity of the average wage earner from 
southern and eastern Europe has seemed to revolve principally about 
three points: (1) To earn the largest possible amount of immediate 
earnings under existing conditions of work; (2) to live upon the 
basis of minimum cheapness; and (3) to save as much as possible. The 
. of life as insisted upon by the average American have 
bere subordinated to the desire to reduce the cost of living to its lowest 
evel. 


Mr. President, in view of all these circumstances, and many 
more to which I might allude, the commission made certain 
findings and certain recommendations. In yolume 1, page 45, 
the commission say: 

OPINIONS OF COMMISSION. 


As a result of the investigation the commission is unanimously of 
the opinion that in framing legislation emphasis should be laid upon 
the following principles: 

1. While the American people, as in the past, welcome the op- 
pressed of other lends, care should be taken that immigration be 
such both in quality and quantity as not to make too difficult the 
process of assimilation. 

2. Since the existing law and further special legislation recom- 
mended in this report deal with the physically and morally unfit, 
further general legislation concerning the admission of aliens should be 
based primarily upon economic or business considerations touching the 
prosperity and economic well-being of our people. 

3. The measure of the rational, healthy development of a country 
is not the extent of its investment of capital, its outputs of products, 
or its exports and imports, unless there is a corresponding economic 
12 afforded to the citizen dependent upon employment for 
his material, mental, and moral development. 

4. The development of business may be brought about by means 
which lower the standard of living of the wage earners. A slow 
expansion of industry which would permit the adaptation and assimi- 
lation of the incoming labor supply is preserale to a very rapid in- 
dustrial expansion which results in the immigration of laborers of low 
standards and efficiency, who imperil the American standard of wages 
and conditions of employment. 

The commission s that: 

1. To protect the United States more effectively against the immi- 
gration of criminal and certain other debarred classes— 

(a) Aliens convicted of serious crimes within a period of five years 
after admission should be deported in accordance with the provisions 
of House bill 20980, Sixty- dt Congress, second session. 

(b) Under the provisions of section 39 of the immigration act of 
February 20, 1907, the President should appoint commissioners to 
make arrangements with such countries as have adequate police records 
to supply emigrants with copies of such records, and that thereafter 
immigrants from such countries should be admitted to the United 
States only upon the e of proper certificates, showing the 
absence of convictions for excludable crimes. 

(c) So far as practicable the immigration laws should be so amended 
as to be made applicable to alien seamen. 

(d) Any alien who becomes a public charge within three years after 
his arrival in this country should be subject to deportation, in the 
discretion of the Secretary of Commerce and Labor. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Will the Senator from Ver- 
mont permit the Chair to seek some information from him? 
Mr. DILLINGHAM. Gladly. 


but his 
ve consti- 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. In the State where I live we 
have had lately a meeting pretesting against the immigration 
bill. Among other things, the charge was sent to me in the 
form of resolutions to present to the Senate, that in the in- 
vestigations which the Senate Members and the House Mem- 
bers had made, at no time had any representatives of the for- 
eign nations been called before them except the toilers, the 
laborers. The commission, it was said, had none of their in- 
telligent people before them who could speak for them, and 
they seemed to attach much importance to that. 

While I recognize, as a Senator from Illinois, that the mat- 
ter is not now before the Senate, I should like very much to 
have the present Senator’s views, owing to his long connection 
with this subject, as to whether those are facts or whether 
those are grievances without foundation in fact. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. Mr. President, the investigation to which 
I have been referring was conducted by trained men. The com- 
mission had a very large body of men, selected because of their 
intelligence and their character and their training, as investiga- 
tors. We sent them out into all of these industrial communi- 
ties with instructions not to overdraw nor underdraw conditions 
but to present them just as they were found. If anyone who is 
interested in the matter will look in the closing pages of volume 
2 of the report, he will find copies of all of the blanks, all of 
the cards, all of the instrumentalities employed by the commis- 
sion upon which and through which they secured the informa- 
tfon they sought. 

In the iron and steel industry the corporations aided us in 
distributing those cards among the heads of families and among 
their male workers. and such cards were received by our agents 
signed by the individuals, The facts so secured were compiled, 
and the results are found in the reports of the commission. 

A really intensive study of family conditions was made by 
our agents, not only through the statements made by the fami- 
lies, but by going to the grocery stores where they traded, tak- 
ing the individual accounts, and finding what the purchases 
were each month, of what they consisted, and the prices paid. 
This is only a general statement of the methods of the commis- 
sion in doing that work. 

When that work, which was really scientifically conducted, 
was completed invitations were issued to all the various repre- 
sentative bodies of the different races to present to the commis- 
sion their views; and in these reports will be found the papers 
that were filed by the leaders of the leading races of immigrants 
in the United States. It never has been claimed to us that there 
a a lack of opportunity on the part of any of them to be 

ear 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair wishes to thank the 


Senator. 
RECOMMENDATIONS OF COMMISSION, 


Mr. DILLINGHAM. Now, resuming, Mr. President, the re- 
port of the commission makes quite a good many recommenda- 
tions which are not pertinent to the question I am discussing 
to-day, but which for the continuity of the story it may be well 
to have appear, and, with the permission of the Senate, I will 
insert them in the RECORD : 


2. Sufficient eee should be regularly made to enforce vigor. 
ously the provisions of the laws previously recommended by the com: 
mission and enacted by Congress regarding the importation of women 
for immoral purposes. 

3. As the new statute relative to steerage conditions took effect so 
recently as January 1, 1909, and as the most modern steerage fully 
complies with all that is demanded under the law, the commission's 
only recommendation in this connection is that a statute be immediately 
enacted providing for the placing of Government officials, both men and 
women, on vessels carrying third-class or steerage 8 for the 
enforcement ot the law and the pong of the immigrant. The 
system inaugurated by the commission of sending investigators in the 
steerage in the guise of immigrants should be continued at intervals by 
the Bureau of Immigration. < 

4. To strengthen the certainty of just and humane decisions of 
doubtful cases at ports of entry it is recommended— 

That section 25 of the immigration act of 1907 be amended to pro- 
vide that boards of special l should be appointed by the Secre- 
tary of Commerce and Labor, and that they should be composed of men 
whose 2 and training qualify them for the performance of judicial 
functions; that the provisions compelling their hearings to be separate 
and apart from the public should be repealed; and that the office of an 
additional Assistant Secretary of Commerce and Labor to assist in re- 
viewing such appeals be created. 

5. To protect the immigrant against exploitation; to discourage send- 
ing savings abroad; to er Te permanent residence and naturaliza- 
tion ; and to secure better distribution of alien immigrants throughout 
the country 
` RA The States should enact laws strictly regulating immigrant 

8, 
(b) Proper State legislation should be enacted for the regulation of 
employment agencies, 

e) Since numerous aliens make it their business to keep immigrants 
from influences that may tend toward their assimilation and naturali- 
zation as American el „ with the purpose of using their funds, of 
encouraging investment of their savings abroad, and their return to 
their home land, aliens who attempt to persuade immigrants not to 
become American citizens should be made subject to deportation. 
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(d) Since the distribution of the thrifty immigrant to sections of 
the country where he may secure a permanent residence to the best 


advantage, and especially where he may invest his savings in farms 
or engage in agricultural pursuits, is most desirable, the division of 
information should be so conducted as to cooperate with States desiring 
immigrant settlers; and information concerning the opportunities for 
settlement should be brought to the attention of immigrants in indus- 


trial centers who have been here for sometime and who might be thus 


induced to invest their Pering in this country ánd become permanent 
agricultural settlers. The division might also secure and furnish 
to all laborers alike information showing opportunities for permanent 
employment in various sections of the country, together with the eco- 
nomic conditions in such places. 

6. One of the provisions of section 2 of the act of 1907 reads as 


follows: 

„And provided further, That skilled labor may be imported if labor 
of like kind unemployed can not be found in this anne 

Instances occasionally arise, es lly in the establishment of new 
industries in the United States, where labor of the kind desired, unem- 
ployed, can not be found in this country and it becomes necessary 
to import such labor. Under the law the Secretary of Commerce and 
Labor has no authority to determine the questions of the necessity 
for importing such labor in advance of the importation, and it is 
recommended that an amendment to the law be adopted by adding 
to the clause cited above a provision to the effect that the question 
of the necessity of importing such skilled labor in any particular in- 
stance may be determined by the Secretary of Commerce and Labor 
upon the application of any person interested prior to any action in 
that di on by such person; such determination by the Secretary 
of Commerce and Labor to be reached after a full hearing and an in- 
wey ths peneral Dovey: EIOD yc m 1882 of excluding 

. The general policy adop ongress 2 
chinese laborers should be W 

The question of Japanese and Korean immigration should be per- 
mitted to stand without further 1 tion so long as the present 
method of restriction proves to be effective. 

An understanding should be reached with the British Government 
whereby East Indian laborers would be effectively prevented from 
coming to the United States. 

8. The investigations of the commission show an oversupply of 
unskilled labor in basic industries to an extent which indicates an 
oversupply of unskilled labor in the industries of the country as & 
whole, and therefore demand legislation whieh will at the present 
time restrict the further admission of such unskilled labor. 

I call attention especially to their eighth recommendation or 
finding. They say: 

The investigations of the commission show an oversupply of un- 
skilled labor in basic industries to an extent which indicates an over- 
supply of unskilled labor in the industries of the country as a whole, 
a condition which demands legislation restricting the further admission 
of such unskilled labor. 

In this connection I want to say that their report was coin- 
cided in by every member of the commission; it was absolutely 
unanimous. 

Then the commission makes the further suggestion: 

It is desirable in making the restriction that— 

(a) A sufficient number be debarred to produce a marked effect 
upon the present supply of unskilled labor. 

(b) As far as possible the aliens excluded should be those who come 
to this country with no intention to become American citizens or even 
to maintain a permanent residence here, but merely to save enough, 
by the adoption, if necessary, of low standards of kons to return per- 
manently to their home country. Such persons are usually men un- 
accompanied by wives or chil 

(e) As far as ble the aliens excluded should also be those who 
by reason of their 17 qualities or habits would least readily be 
assimilated or would make the least desirable citizens. 

It will be observed, Mr. President, that in these suggestions 
the commission is not recommending exclusion of any nation- 
ality or any class excepting those who are least desirable. 
They are not charging that the new immigration as a whole 
is undesirable, but that the immigration as a whole needs re- 
duction, and for the purpose of securing that reduction they 
recommend that legislation be so framed as to exclude a por- 
tion of those who are least desirable among them as a whole. 

The commission adds that the following methods of restrict- 
ing immigration have been suggested. 

(a) The exclusion of those unable to read or write in some language. 

(b limitation of the number of each race arriving each year 
reentage of the average of that race arriving during 


of years, 
FASA e exclusion of unskilled laborers unaccompanied by wives or 
es. 

(d) The limitation of the number of immigrants arriving annually 
at any eee = A 
(e) The material inerease in the amount of money required to be 
in the on of the immigrant at the port of arrival. 

f) The material increase of the head tax. 
2 The levy of the head tax so as to make a marked discrimination 
in favor of men with families. 


READING TEST. 

All these methods would be effective in one way or another in se- 
curing restrictions in a greater or less degree. 

Then they say: 

A majority of the commission favor the reading and writing test as 
the most feasible single method of restricting undesirable immigration. 

I am betraying no secret of the commission when I say that 
eight out of the nine members of the commission made that 
recommendation. Mr. Bennett, of New York, filed a separate 
report under the head Views of the minority.” It may be 
found on page 49 of volume 1. The commission adds: 

The commission as a whole recommends restriction— 


In that Mr. Bennett joined— 

The commission as a whole recommends restriction as demanded 
by economic, moral, and social considerations, furnishes in its report 
reasons for such restriction, and points out methods by which Congress 
can attain the desired result, if its judgment coincides with that of 
the commission. 

It will be observed that the recommendation of the commis- 
sion is that the reading and writing test is the most feasible 
single method of restricting the least desirable element in this 
recent immigration. 

The bill does not provide for a reading and writing test, but 
simply provides that those over 14 years of age in order to be 
admitted shall be able to read in some language, not the Eng- 
lish language necessarily, but shall be required to read in some 
language, a test that is perfectly reasonable, a test which it 
seems to me can not be considered unreasonable by any person 
in any foreign land who has character and stamina enough to 
make a good citizen of the United States if admitted. It is 
something which such a person can easily acquire. 

But how would such a test as that operate? What classes 
will it reach? I haye read extensively from the reports of the 
commission to show that it is among those employed in the 
basic industries that the overcrowding occurs—that it is among 
those classes that the living conditions are insanitary and un- 
American, and that almost invariably such conditions exist 
among the classes of immigration that come from eastern and 
southern Europe, and not among those from the nations of 
northern and western Europe. 

When we come to examine the record of those who have been 
admitted to the United States during the last 11 years, between 
1899 and 1909, during which we have received many millions 
of immigrants, the statistics show that the degree of illiterates 
of the old classes—Great Britain, Germany, the Scandinavian 
States, Belgium, Holland, and France—is only 2.7, while, on 
the other hand, the average degree of illiteracy among the new 
immigrants is about 35.6 per cent. So the reading test, if it 
operates at all, will operate almost entirely upon the classes 
who produce the overcrowded conditions to which I have re- 
ferred, and who are found living under the conditions which are 
so deplorable. 

So it was that the commission looked upon the reading test 
as the one most fensible single method of reaching the least 
desirable classes among the vast immigration which, in the 
main, is made up of strong men, of men who can be made ex- 
ceedingly useful under proper conditions, but who when unem- 
ployed are not only undesirable, but a menace to good order. 

In this connection I ask leave to introduce a table showing 
the degree of illiteracy of each of the nationalities: 

Relative degree of cutre of the old and new immigration during 
period of 11 years, 1899—1909. 


Percentage of iterates of different races admitted to the United States 
during the 11 years, 1899-1909, inclusive. 
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RESTRICTION SHOULD APPLY TO THE LEAST DESIRABLE CLASSES. 

Who are the least desirable individually? Among those 
mentioned by the commission as being least desirable are those 
who are least readily assimilated into American life. In this 
connection permit me to read briefly from volume 1, pages 38 
and 39, where the commission say: 

Like most of the immigration from southern and eastern Europe, 
those who entered the leading industries were largely single men or 
married men unaccompanied by their families. 

That is a point which can not be too strongly emphasized. I 
will give figures before I have completed my remarks, indicat- 
ing how largely that is true. 

There 18, of course, in practically all industrial communities a large 
number of fantilies ef the various races, but the majority of the em- 


ployes are men without families here and whose standard of living is 
80 Zar below that of the native American or older immigrant workman 
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that it is impossible for the latter to successfully compete with them. 
‘They usually live in cooperative groups and crowd together. Conse- 
quently, they are able to save a great part of their earnings, much of 
which is sent or carried abroad. Moreover, there is a strong tendency 
on the part of these unaccompanied men to return to their native 
countries after a few years of labor here. These groups have little con- 
tact with American life, learn little of American institutions, and 
aside from the wages earned profit little by their stay in this country. 
During their early years in the United States they usually rely for 
assistance and advice on some member of their race, frequently a saloon 
keeper or grocer, and almost always a steamship ticket agent and 
“immigrant banker,“ who, because of superior intelligence aud better 
knowledge of American ways, commands their confidence. Usually 
after a longes residence they become more self-reliant, but their progress 
toward assimilation is generally slow. Immigrant families in the in- 
dustrial centers are more permanent and usually exhibit a stronger 
beac’ J toward advancement, although, in most cases, it is a long 
time before they even approach the ordinary standard of the American 
or the older immigrant familles in the same grade of occupation, 
This description, of course, is not universally true, but it fairly repre- 
sents a great part of the recent immigrant population in the United 
States. Their numbers are so great and the influx is so continuous 
that even with the remarkable expansign of industry paak the past 
few years there has been created an oversupply of unskilled abor, and 
in some of the industries this is reflected in a curtailed number of work- 
ing days and a consequent yearly income among the unskilled workers 
which is very much less than is indicated by the daily wage rates paid; 
and while it may not have lowered in a marked degree the American 
standard of living, it has introduced a lower standard which has be- 
come prevalent in the unskilled industry at large. 


Again, on page 106 of volume 7, the commission say: 


The south Italians are slow in becoming Americanized, and many in 
the coal regions who have been in this country from 15 to 20 years 
cre mara able to speak English. They live in colonies, have very 
little assoclation with natives, and show little interest outside of their 
own immediate neighborhood. They are 55 of Americans, do 
not trust their money to the banks, and trade at American shops as 
little as ible. They are making little progress toward Amer cani- 
zation. ach year the south Italians are investing more money in 
homes and real estate, and in . property owners they are natu- 
rally led to take more Interest in civic affairs. Even after the south 
Italian, however, has made his permanent home in the Southwest he 
seems to make little effort to adopt American ways. He does not en- 
courage his children in attending school, but takes them away at an 
early age, thus preventing the second generation from having the oppor- 
tunity of becom ng assimilated. The children hear only Italian spoken 
in the colony and in the home, and their only opportunity to learn 
8 is at school. 

he Poles, Slovaks, and Magyars are almost as backward as south 
Italians, but are more popular with natives. They are very slow in 
learning to speak English and associate little with people outside of 
their own races. No civic interest is shown, and a very small per- 


centage are naturalized. 8 
* * * * $ $ 


s 

Mexicans show less progress than any other immigrants. They have 
adopted no American ideas or customs, but live as they do in their own 
country. Although many of the Mexicans in the coal mines of Okla- 
homa were born in the United States, they are little nearer Americani- 
zation than those directly from Mexico. 

I will not take the time to read more from this report, 
although I might do it with profit. 

This great body of immigrants, concerning which I have 
spoken, is almost wholly made up of unskilled laborers, and are 
coming in such yast numbers that they are overcrowding labor 
at the bases of the great industries, 

As evidence of this, let me call attention to the fact that of 
the Italians admitted, 85.4 per cent have been common or farm 
laborers; of the Hebrews, 32.9 per cent—they are largely 
classed as skilled laborers and most of them work in the cloth- 
ing manufactories of the country. But coming to the Polish, one 
of the most numerous classes, 93.7 per cent are either common 
or farm laborers; of the Slovak, 95.6 per cent; of the north 
Italian, 79.6 per cent; of the Magyars, 91.4 per cent; of the 
Croatians and Slovenians, 95 per cent; of the Greeks, 92.3 per 
cent; of the Lithuanians, 93.3 per cent; of the Ruthenians, 79.5 
per cent; of the Bulgarian, Montenegrin, and Servian, 96.7 per 
cent; of the Finnish, 94 per cent; of the Roumanian, 97.3 per 
cent; of the Portuguese, 93.7 per cent. 

It thus appears that taking all these races together the per- 
centage of that class goes considerably above 90 per cent, and 
yet with all the industry of the Bureau of Distribution, with all 
the inducements that are held out by the farmers of America, 
in spite of all the advantages the aliens might enjoy if they 
would go to the country districts, it is utterly impossible to 
turn any one of them away from the group with which he is ad- 
mitted and of which he forms a part. All recent immigrants 
move in racial groups, and the group from one local'ty follows 
the group which last left that locality. So you will find one 
particular race largely predominating in one place and another 
particular race largely predominating in another, but they are 
all at the centers of industries. 

NO INTENTION TO BECOME CITIZENS. 


Another of the least desirable classes which the commission 
thought might well be restricted is the class who have come 
PAR without an intention to become citizens of the United 

tates. 

Senators will remember that it has always bee: the policy 
of our Government to encourage the admission of families. It 
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is an admitted fact in our civilization that the family is the 
basic unit upon which good citizenship finds its best develop- 
ment. When a European immigrant is accompanied by his 
family it is evident that he has come to cast his lot with ours, 
to become a part of our national life, to enjoy our privileges, 
and to share in our responsibilities, It is the man who comes 
with his family who becomes a valuable asset in the American 
system; and it follows that if any are to be excluded it should 
be those who, though married, leave their wives in Europe. “ 

I have before me a table covering those who have been in the 
United States more than 10 years. That I may be entirely fair 
in my discussion of the characteristics of the different races aud 
nationalities, I have confined myself in this examination to 
those classes of immigrants who have been residents of the 
United States long enough so that their intentions and purposes 
can be clearly determined. 

Of those who have become citizens of the United States, there 
have been of the Danish, 77.3 per cent; of the Dutch, 64.7 per 
cent; of the English, 67 per cent; of the French, 64.8 per cent; 
of the German, 81.5 per cent; of the Irish, 80 per cent; and 
of the Norwegian, 77.5 per cent. 

Compare these percentages with, those representing those 
classes which constitute the new immigration. Of the Polish 
who haye resided in the United States 10 years or over, 39.8 
per cent have become naturalized citizens; of the Slovaks, 25.3 
per cent; of the north Italians, 49.3 per cent; of the south 
Italians, 34 per cent; of the Hungarians, 26.9 per cent; of the 
Croatians, 26.8 per cent; of the Slovenians, 35.3 per cent; and 
of the Russians, 33.6 per cent. 

It will be seen from these figures that there are about three 
times as many from those nationalities constituting the old 
immigration who become naturalized citizens as there are from 
the same number of individuals among the races from eastern 
and southern Europe. 

I have, Mr. President, another table showing the citizenship 
of employees who have been in the United States for different 
periods of time, from 5 to 10 years, and for a period of 10 years 
or over, which I ask leave to insert in the RECORD, 

x 135 VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so or- 
ered. 

The table referred to is as follows: 

CITIZENSHIP, 


Citizenship of employees who have been in the United States for 


different periods of time (Vol. 1, pp, 485-489 

Per cent of those who have bean here 8 rag ee 
papers only: 
Old immigration: 


to 9 years haying first 


Italian, north 


Italan, e. ak 

F Y0 S a E nibs aed as —— 

OPT ORs cies sed erin od obser ets 1 
TY TN A naa han NA, PE ES A E LSO 


Cee COR CHOCO Ce RSI CIO HONORS 


10. 
Of the total number, 32,142, who had a residence here of from 5 to 
years 6.2 per cent were fully raturalized. 
The lack of political or civic interest of southern and eastern Euro- 


pean wage earners is shown by the percentage of fully naturalized 
representatives of some of the principal races with a residence of 10 
years or longer: 


Croatian BK: Pf — — 


NTAGE PLAN AS A MEASURE OF RESTRICTION, 


Mr. DILLINGHAM. Another plan suggested by the commis- 
sion for restricting immigration was the limitation of the num- 
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ber admitted of each nationality arriving each year to a cer- 
tain percentage of the average of that race resident in conti- 
nental United States, including Alaska, Hawaii, and Porto 
Rico. At the time this report was made there was no basis 
upon which to submit an estimate of the operation of such a 
proposition if enacted into law; but the census of 1910 dis- 
closed by nationalities the number of each in this country in 
that year. With that before us we are able to make an esti- 
mate at this time of how such a test as that might apply 
and what results would follow. Although it has not been 
discussed in the Senate or elsewhere, it may be of interest to 
call attention to the plan, and I will do so as briefly as pos- 
sible. 

Some time during the present Congress—I do not remember 
just when—I introduced an immigration bill into this body 
containing this proposition, That bill has not yet been con- 
sidered by the Committee on Immigration, though I hope it may 
be; but the salient feature of the restrictive measure in that 
bill was this: 

Provided, That the number of aliens of any nationality who may be 
admitted to continental United States, including Alaska, Hawaii, and 
Porto Rico in any fiscal year shall be limited to 10 per cent of the 
number of such persons of such nationality resident in continental 
United States, including Alaska, Hawali, and Porto Rico at the time 
of the United States census next preceding; but the minimum number 
of aliens of any nationality admissible in any fiscal year shall not be 
less than 5,000. 

Then follow various conditions regulating the admission of 
aliens under the principle of a 10 per cent basis upon the num- 
ber of each of those nationalities resident here in the last 
preceding census year. 

This proposition has caused some comment, and it may be 
of interest to the Senate to observe what its operation might 
be. I have before me a comparative statement showing the 
number of aliens admitted to the United States in 1913, by 
countries, the number who would have been admitted under 
the literacy test, and the number who would have been ad- 
mitted under the percentage test. 

Take southern and eastern Europe. The number of aliens 
admitted for 1913, by countries, from that section amounted to 
896,533. The approximate number of this class who would 
haye been admitted under the literacy test in 1913 is 614,082, 
and the approximate number who would have been admitted 
under the 10 per cent test, which I have suggested, is 529,553. 
In other words, the number admitted that year would have 
been decreased under the literacy test 31.5 per cent, and under 
the percentage test 40.9 per cent, 

In the immigration coming from northern and western 
Europe the results would be unique. The number admitted 
from Belgium, Denmark, France, Germany, the Netherlands, 
Norway, Sweden, Switzerland, and the United Kingdom was 
182,886. The number of those who would have been admitted 
under the literacy test is 171,267, and under the percentage test 
658,311. That is to say, there would have been an allowable 
increase in the number coming from those countries represent- 
ing the races of the old immigration of 260 per cent under the 
percentage test. It will be remembered that, while the number 
coming from those nations in the last 30 years has been rela- 
tively small when compared with the number coming from east- 
ern and southern Europe, there are so many in numbers rep- 
resenting the races of the old immigration resident in the 
United States who were admitted years ago that the per- 
centage system would not operate to cut down the number of 
admissions from those countries, I will make that clear as I 
proceed. 

As over 90 per cent of the immigrant aliens from the south- 
ern and eastern group came from the three countries, Russia, 
Italy, and Austria-Hungary, a comparison similar to the one 
above confined to these three countries is interesting: 


Ttalyco sc 
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Thus it will be seen, there would have been a considerable 
difference between the number admitted under these two tests 
from Russia, Italy, and Austria-Hungary. The literacy test 
would have cut down the immigration from these three countries 
from 811,408 to 560,417, or 31 per cent. The percentage test 
would have cut down the immigration from these three countries 
from 811,408 to 475,141, or 41 per cent. 


It thus appears, taking the year 1913 as an illustration, that 
the actual immigration from each one of the countries com- 
prising the southern and eastern Europe group would be cut 
down by. the application of the principle in the percentage test, 
with the exception of that from Bulgaria, Servia, Montenegro, 
and Roumania, and that the cut would be greatest in the number 
of immigrant aliens admitted from Russia, Italy, and Austria- 
Hungary, which three countries furnished in 1913 over 75 per 
cent of the immigration to this country from all the countries in 
Europe, not only those in the southern and eastern group but 
those in the northern and western group as well. To indicate 
the large number of immigrants coming from these three 
last-mentioned countries, and how effective the 10 per cent sys- 
tem would prove in reducing such immigration, it may be stated 
that the decrease in the number of immigrants admitted from 
Russia and Austria-Hungary alone would be greater by 20,000 
than the whole number of immigrants admitted from all the 
countries of the northern and western group. And yet the 
adoption of this system would not reduce or restrict the immi- 
gration from any country in northern or western Europe except 
Belgium. 

To recapitulate: Basing computation upon the immigration of 
1913, the literacy test would have reduced the number admitted 
from Austria-Hungary, Bulgaria, Servia, Montenegro, Greece, 
Italy, Portugal, Roumania, Russia, Spain, Turkey in Europe, and 
Turkey in Asia, 31.5 per cent, while the percentage test would 
have reduced the immigration of those countries 40.9 per cent; 
on the other hand, the literacy test would have reduced the 
number of immigrants from the northern and western group, in- 
cluding the United Kingdom, Germany, and Scandanavian 
States, France, Belgium, Switzerland, and the Netherlands only 
6.4 per cent. Under the percentage test the number coming 
from the last-named countries might have been increased 
2,304,090. 


Taste A.—A comparative statement showing the number of aliens 
admitted to the United States in 1913 by countries, the number who 
would have been admitted under the literacy test, and the number 
who would have been admitted under the percentage test. 


SOUTHERN AND EASTERN EUROPE. 
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So it will be scen that, under the percentage test, western and 
northern Europe would not be affected at all; in fact, they 
would be entitled to come in much larger numbers than they 
have done in the past: but, on the other hand, the numbers 
coming from eastern and southern Europe would be quite a little 
less than under the literacy test. 


UNSKILLED WORKMEN UNACCOMPANIED BY WIVES. 


The commission also suggested that the exclusion of unskilled 
workmen who come unaccompanied by their wives and families 
might be desirable, and ‘for that reason I call particular atten- 
tion to the result of my examination of the character of the 
immigration during the period from 1899 to 1910, inclusive. 

I have already stated, Mr. President, how desirable it is that 
if we are to receive immigration from foreign countries it 
shall consist of those who come with the definite purpose to 
remain and who as evidence of such purpose bring their wives 
and children with them. To how large an extent have males 
predominated among the races coming from eastern and svuth- 
ern Europe during the 12-year period 1899-1910, inclusive? 

Of those coming from south Italy, 78.6 per cent were males; 
of the Hebrews, 56.6 per cent; of the Polish, 69.5 per cent; of 
the Slovaks, 70.5 per cent; of those from north Italy, 78.3 per 
cent; of the Hungarians, 72.2 per cent; of the Croatians, 84.9 
per cent; of the Slovenians, 70.5 per cent; of the Greeks, 95.1 
per cent; and of the Lithuanians, 70.6 per cent. In this fact— 
that from 75 to 80 per cent of this entire immigration were 
males—we find a reason for the deplorable living conditions 
discovered by the commission, and a reason why these races do 
not become assimilated to American institutions. 

Now, Mr. President, I call attention to what seem to me to 
be astounding facts, facts that ought to startle the American 
people and lead them to seriously consider the future of the 
Nation. During the last five years, 1910-1914, 2,337,557 foreign- 
born males, 14 years of age or over, have been admitted to the 
United States from southern and eastern Europe, more than 
90 per cent of whom were unskilled workmen. Of this vast 
number 1,234,531, or 52.9 per cent, were single men and 1,102,631, 
or 47.1 per cent, were married men. 

But the startling fact appears that of this vast body of 
married men, 39 per cent had left their wives abroad, and we 
are compelled to recognize the fact that 70.1 per cent of all the 
males over 14 years of age coming in the last five years and 
numbering 2,337,557 are leading single lives. These facts will 
more fully appear from the following table: 

TABLE B.—Table showing the number of males, I years of ar or over, 


coming to the United States in the last 5 years, 1910-191}, from 
southern and eastern Europe, by countries, the number of Seth Pilon 


the number of married men, and the number who were widowed or 
divorced. 


South Ita lan 314,883 | 337,685 6,164 
OEE N TTR 196,086 145,370 1,368 
Hebrew. 125,705 88, 440 2,802 
1 117, 872 52,915 46 
ussian 59,224 71,009 142 
70,375 | 50,427 850 

54,191 | 61,188 611 

$7,222 | 486,697 270 

21,525 | 32,417 2,829 

Baas 2 29,218 45,883 238 
Lithuanian 42,995 14, 962 246 
pence Montenegrin, and Servian.. 19, 123 33, 785 497 
Num 11,825 39,409 295 
Finnish. 23,778 9,046 206 
Spanis 20,473 10, 824 305 
13, 107 12, 934 307 

‘Armenian 14,025 10, 878 131 
13,249 8,454 228 

55 AA a e T 15,382 5,543 378 
E ER 11,471 7,769 87 
we 3,016 A 
T 182 


Single, widowed, or divorced, 3 or 52.9 per eent. 
Married, 1,102,631, or 47.1 per cen = 


Applying the percentages of the married men who reported 


leaving their wives abroad, by races, as found by the commis- 
sion’s study of the immigrants in mining and manufacturing, to 
the actual number of married men over 14 years of age coming 
to the Untied States during the last five years, it will appear 
that 431,553 of the whole number, 1,102,631, should really be 
classed with those leading single lives, 39 per cent of them as 
appears in the following table: 


Five years, 1910-191}. 
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Leading single Ives e 1, 655. 034 

A sles pela cman cr cent ofall ths males over 14 t in ths 
EEAS: 7. p 0 0 years ol age coming 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. President, will the Senator permit 
me to ask him a question? 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. Certainly. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Does that mean that these men had 
deserted their families? 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. Not necessarily; no. 
returned. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. They were maintaining their homes on 
the other side of the water? 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. Undoubtedly; and many of them re- 
turned. But what is the condition in this country where there 
has been an influx of such a vast number of unskilled male 
laborers, 70 per cent of whom are leading single lives and living 
under the boarding-boss system, with perhaps 20 in a family? 
Of course these people who have failed to bring their families 
have no children in our public schools. The common schools, 
the great agency in this country for bringing the newcomers 
in contact with the old, ean not serve their purpose as an 
assimilating agency under such conditions. These people live 
in parts of cities hardly ever invaded by the old residents. What 
does this mean? It means that this vast body of people are 
living, as I have indicated, under conditions which are undesir- 
able, with no interest in the municipality where they reside, 
no pride in the State where they find their employment, and, 
as a rule, knowing very little of and having no interest in the 
General Government of which we are so proud and so fond. 

I have in this connection, Mr. President, a table showing the 
percentage of those who, being married men, reported to the 
commission that they had left their wives in Europe, which I 
ask may be inserted in the RECORD. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The table referred to is as follows: 

EMPLOYED IN MANUFACTURES. 


Men who reported to the commission that their wives were abroad: 


Many of them 


Per cent, 
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Per cent. 
r c Acre eer ee 17.6 
Portuguese „ͤ4„b—d nnn nn 15,9 
Ce aE IS a SAN Ea ESE EES EEE OIE AS ea 74. 7 
0 TTT oe pla a 27.0 

Average. 5-8 5 x 32.2 


Mr. DILLINGHAM. Mark the difference between the nation- 

alities which constitute the old and the new immigration. 
APPLICATION OF THE READING TEST. 

Mr. President, the reading test, to which I have referred, will 
apply substantially as follows: I will take the immigration of 
the last 11 years as a basis for the discussion. 

During that time we admitted substantially 7,000,000 aliens. 
Of the old immigration 2.7 per cent would have been excluded, 
and of the new immigration, amounting to 5,215,000, 35.6 per 
cent would have been excluded. 

Let me say also that in comparison with other means of re- 
striction the literacy test is essentially humane to the immigrat- 
ing classes of Europe. It is so simple and direct that the right 
of a person to admission into the United States can be deter- 
mined in advance, and it will not subject individual immigrants 
to that uncertainty and loss which would attend a less definite 
method of restriction. 

I venture, also, to suggest that the requirement that one be 
able to read in some language is not unreasonable. The ability 
to read in one’s own language is not a difficult acquirement, 
particularly in the case of a person who in point of intelligence 
or character will make a desirable citizen, and the effort that 
might be required is not too high a price to pay for the benefits 
which will accrue to the individual in securing for himself the 
American standard of living and wages. Not only that, but the 
application of this test will prove a benefit to the countries 
from which they come, because it will stimulate elementary 
education among the masses. 

Mr. President, in closing my remarks I wish to call attention 
to what seems to me to be a most remarkable condition in this 
country, disclosed by the last census, and one which must not be 
overlooked. It indicates a danger to which we should not close 
our eyes—one of which the President could have had no knowl- 
edge when preparing his veto message. 

It is a startling fact that in the census year 1900 there were 
found within our borders 900,000 foreign-born male whites, 21 
years of age or over, who had taken no steps to become citi- 
zens of the United States, but who, under our naturalization 
laws, were entitled to do so at once. 

The census of 1910 discloses the alarming fact that in a 
single decade the number of foreign-born males who were over 
21 years of age and who had then taken no steps to become 
citizens of the United States had increased from 900,000 to 
2,260,000. 

What does this vast increase signify? What does the pres- 
ence in the United States of 2,260,000 male whites of foreign 
birth of more than 21 years of age portend? 

While it is not probable that such results will follow, it is 
possible for this entire body to become naturalized citizens of 
the United States within a period of five years. Should that 
be done, who can measure the influence of the addition of this 
Nea number of voters upon the policies and the progress of our 

ation? 

Do you realize that 2,260,000 men represent a number equal 
to one-seventh of the entire vote cast in the United States in the 
presidential election of 1912? 

The possibilities suggested by the presence in this country of 
this vast number of prospective voters can be better understood 
when I call attention to the fact that the entire presidential 
vote of California, Oregon, Washington, Montana, Idaho, Wyo- 
ming, Nevada, Utah, Colorado, Arizona, New Mexico, North 
Dakota, South Dakota, Nebraska, and Kansas in the election of 
1912 amounted only to about 2,280,000, while this body of pros- 
pective citizens in the United States in 1910 numbered 2,260,000. 
Further comment is unnecessary. 

Mr. President, I am strongly impressed with the conviction 
that the time has come when the policy of restricting immigra- 
tion by means of a literacy test should be inaugurated. It isa 
policy that was demanded as early as 1896 by both political 
parties of the Nation. It is a policy which has been approved by 
affirmative legislation by three separate Congresses of the United 
States, chosen by the people of the Nation at three several 
elections, and this is conclusive evidence that the subject is 
one which has met the conscious and universal assent of the 
American people.” 

And yet the President of the United States says: 


Let the platforms of the parties speak out on this 
people pronounce their wish. 
settled otherwise. 


licy, and the 
The matter is too fundamental to be 


EXECUTIVE SESSION. 


Mr. STONE. I move that the Senate proceed to the considera- 
tion of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After 15 minutes spent in 
executive session the doors were reopened, and (at 6 o'clock 
p. m.) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, Saturday, Febru- 
ary 13. 1915, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS, 
Executive nominations received by the Senate February 12, 1915. 
SECRETARIES OF EMBASSIES OR LEGATIONS. 
CLASS 3. 

Rutherfurd Bingham, of the District of Columbia, now in the 
Division of Latin-American Affairs, Department of State, to be 
secretary of embassy or legation of class 3 in the Diplomatic 
Service of the United States of America. 

William Penn Cresson, of Nevada, recently secretary of the 
legation at Panama, to be secretary of embassy or legation of 
class 3 in the Diplomatic Service of the United States of 
America. 

Jordan Herbert Stabler, of Maryland, now on detail as second 
secretary of the embassy at London, to be secretary of embassy 
or legation of class 3 in the Diplomatic Service of the United 
States of America. 

Frederick A. Sterling, of Texas, now second secretary of the 
legation at Peking, to be secretary of embassy or legation of 
class 3 in the Diplomatic Service of the United States of 
America. 

CLASS 4. 

Glenn Stewart, of Pennsylvania, now second secretary of the 
legation at Habana, to be secretary of embassy or legation of 
class 4 in the Diplomatic Service of the United States of 
America. 

CONSULS GENERAL. 
CLASS 2. 


William H. Robertson, of Virginia, now consul of the United 
States at Manchester, to be consul general of class 2. 
John H. Snodgrass, of West Virginia, now consul general of 
the United States at Moscow, to be consul general of class 2. 
CLASS 3. 


John P. Bray, of North Dakota, now consul general of the 
United States at Sydney, Australia, to be consul general of 
class 3. 

Albert Halstead, of the District of Columbia, now consul of 
the United States at Birmingham, to be consul general of class 3. 


CLASS 4. 


Joseph I. Brittain, of Ohio, now consul general of the United 
States at Auckland, New Zealand, to be consul general of 
class 4. 

Leo J. Keena, of Michigan, now consul general of the United 
States at Buenos Aires, to be consul general of class 4. 

Dominic I. Murphy, of the District of Columbia, now consul 
of the United States at Amsterdam, to be consul general of 
class 4. 

CLASS 5. 


Maxwell Blake, of Missouri, now consul general of the United 
States at Tangier, to be consul general of class 5. 

William Coffin, of Kentucky, now consul general of the United 
States at Budapest, Hungary, to be consul general of class 5. 

Philip C. Hanna, of Iowa, now consul general of the United 
States at Monterey, Nuevo Leon, to be consul general of class 5. 

Ernest L. Harris, of Illinois, now consul general of the 
United States at Stockholm, to be consul general of class 5. 

George Horton, of Illinois, now consul general of the United 
States at Smyrna, to be consul general of class 5. 

Will L. Lowrie, of Illinois, now consul general of the United 
States at Lisbon, to be consul general of class 5. 

Alexander W. Weddell, of Virginia, now consul general of the 
United States at Athens, to be consul general of class 5. 

Alfred A. Winslow, of Indiana, now consul of the United 
States at Valparaiso, to be consul general of class 5. 

Edward D. Winslow, of Illinois, now consul general of the 
United States at Copenhagen, to be consul general of class 5. 


CONSULS. 


CLASS 2. 


Ress E. Holaday, of Ohio, now consul of the United States at 
Santiago de Cuba, to be consul of class 2. 
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CLASS 3. 


Frank W. Mahin, of Iowa, recently consul of the United 
States at Amsterdam, to be consul of class 3. 


CLASS 4. 


P. Merrill Griffith, of Ohio, now consul of the United States 

at Pernambuco, to be consul of class 4. 
CLASS 5. 

Arminius T. Haeberle, of Missouri, now consul of the United 
States at St. Michaels, Azores, to be consul of class 5. 

Michael J. Hendrick, of New York, now consul general of the 
United States at Christiania, to be consul of class 5. 

Calvin Milton Hitch, of Georgia, now assistant chief of the 
Division of Latin-American Affairs, Department of State, to be 
consul of class 5. 

CLASS 6, 

Marion Letcher, of Georgia, now consul of the United States 
at Chihuahua, Chihuahua, to be consul of class 6. 

Stuart K. Lupton, of Tennessee, now consul general of the 
United States at Guatemala, to be consul of class 6. 

Frederick Simpich, of Washington, now vice consul of the 
United States at Nogales, to be consul of class 6. 

CLASS 7. 


Clarence Carrigan, of California, now consul of the United 
States at Grenoble, to be consuL of class 7. 

George C. Cole, of West Virginia, now consul of the United 
States at Dawson, Yukon Territory, to be consul of class 7. 

Henry C. A. Damm, of Tennessee, now consul of the United 
States at Stettin, Prussia, to be consul of class 7. 

Alfred W. Donegan, of Alabama, now consul of the United 
States at Magdeburg, Prussia, to be consul of class 7. 

Claude E. Guyant, of Illinois, now vice consul of the United 
States at Ensenada, to be consul of class 7. 

Perry C. Hays, of Montana, now consul of the United States 
at Zanzibar, to be consul of class 7. 

William J. Yerby, of Tennessee, now consul of the United 
States at Sierra Leone, West Africa, to be consul of class 7. 

CLASS 8. 

Oscar S. Heizer, of Iowa, now vice consul of the United States 
at Constantinople, to be consul of class 8. 

Theodore Jaeckel, of New York, now consul of the United 
States at Stavanger, to be consul of class 8. 

CLASS 9. 

Thomas D. Davis, of McAlester, Okla., to be consul of class 9. 

Maurice P. Dunlap, of St. Paul, Minn., to be consul of class 9. 

John R. Silliman, of Texas, now vice consul of the United 
States at Saltillo, to be consul of class 9. 

UNITED STATES MARSHALS. 

John J. Mitchell, of Marlboro, Mass., to be United States 
marshal for the district of Massachusetts, vice Guy Murchie, 
resigned. 

Chester C. Middlebrooks, of Winsted, Conn., to be United 
States marshal for the district of Connecticut, vice Sidney E. 
Hawley, whose term has expired. 


UNITED STATES ATTORNEY. 


John F. A. Merrill, of Portland, Me., to be United States 
attorney for the district of Maine, vice Stephen C. Perry, de- 


ceased. 
RECEIVER OF PUBLIC MONEYS. 


Francis P. O'Connor, of Wausau, Wis., to be receiver of public 
moneys at Wausau, Wis., vice Henry G. McCrossen, whose term 
expired February 2, 1915. 


PROMOTIONS AND APPOINTMENTS IN THE COAST GUARD. 


Second Lieut. of Engineers Jesse Wilbur Glover to be first 
lieutenant of engineers in the Coast Guard of the United States, 
to rank as such from October 24, 1914, in place of First Lieut. 
of Engineers Harry Lansdale Boyd, promoted. 

Third Lieut. of Engineers Francis Clare Allen to be second 
lieutenant of engineers in the Coast Guard of the United States, 
to rank as such from October 24, 1914, in place of Second Lieut. 
of Engineers Jesse Wilbur Glover, promoted. This officer has 
passed the required examination. 

Third Lieut. of Engineers Charles Herman Johnson to be 
second lieutenant of engineers in the Coast Guard of the United 
States, to rank as such from June 12, 1914. 

This officer has served the required time in his present grade 
and has passed the necessary examination for promotion. 

Third Lieut. of Engineers Clinton Philo Kendall, to be second 
lieutenant of engineers in the Coast Guard of the United States, 
to rank as such from June 10, 1914, and next after Second Lieut. 
of Engineers Henry Charles Roach. 


This officer has served the required time in his present grade 
and has passed the necessary examination for promotion. 

Third Lieut. of Engineers Kurt Wolfgang Krafft to be second 
lieutenant of engineers in the Coast Guard of the United States, 
to rank as such from March 13, 1914, and next after Second 
Lieut. of Engineers Clinton Philo Kendall, 

This officer has served the required time in his present grade 
and has passed the necessary examination for promotion. 

Third Lieut. of Engineers Charles Joseph Odend'hal to be 
second lieutenant of engineers in the Coast Guard of the United 
States, to rank as such from June 10, 1914. This officer has 
served the required time in his present grade and has passed 
the necessary examination for promotion. 

Third Lieut. of Engineers Herbert Norton Perham to be sec- 
ond lieutenant of engineers in the Coast Guard of the United 
States, to rank as such from August 7, 1914, in place of Second 
Lieut. of Engineers Hugh Burton Robinson, resigned. This 
officer has passed the required examination. 

Third Lieut. of Engineers Henry Charles Roach to be second 
lieutenant of engineers in the Coast Guard of the United States, 
to rank as such from June 12, 1914. This officer has served the 
required time in his present grade and has passed the neces- 
sary examination for promotion. 

George Wheeler Bowley to be district superintendent in the 
Coast Guard of the Unite. States, in accordance with the act 
of Congress approved January 28, 1915. 

Edgar Chadwick to be district superintendent in the Coast 
Guard of the United States, in accordance with the act of Con- 
gress approved January 28, 1915. 

Edwin Emmet Chapman to be district superintendent in the 
Coast Guard of the United States, in accordance with the act 
of Congress approved January 28, 1915, 

John Stites Cole to be district superintendent in the Coast 
Guard of the United States, in accordance with the act of Con- 
gress approved January 28, 1915. 

Arthur Dominy to be district superintendent in the Coast 
Guard of the United States, in accordance with the act of Con- 
gress approved January 28, 1915. 

Silas Hatch Harding to be district superintendent in the 
Coast Guard of the United States, in accordance with the act 
of Congress approved January 28, 1915. 

Jerome Godfrey Kiah to be district superintendent in the 
Coast Guard of the United States in accordance with the act 
of Congress approved January 28, 1915. 

Herbert Minot Knowles to be district superintendent in 
Coast Guard of the United States in accordance with the 
of Congress approved January 28, 1915. 

Gus Brynolf Lofberg to be district superintendent in 
Coast Guard of the United States in accordance with the 
of Congress approyed January 28, 1915. 

Patrick Henry Morgan to be district superintendent in 
Coast Guard of the United States in accordance with the 
of Congress approved January 28, 1915. 

James Franklin Phillips to be district superintendent in 
Coast Guard of the United States in accordance with the 
of Congress approved January 28, 1915. 

William Edward Tunnell to be district superintendent in 
Coast Guard of the United States in accordance with the 
of Congress approved January 28, 1915. 

Otto Gabriel Wellander to be district superintendent in 
Coast Guard of the United States in accordance with the 
of Congress approved January 28, 1915. 

ADVANCEMENT IN GRADE. 
INFANTRY ARM. 


Lieut. Col. William H. Sage, Twenty-third Infantry, to be 
colonel from February 7, 1915. 
PROMOTIONS IN THE ARMY, 
INFANTRY ARM. 


Lieut. Col. Edwin A. Root, Sixteenth Infantry, to be colonel 
from February 7, 1915, vice Col. Daniel Cornman, Seventh In- 
fantry, retired from active service February 6, 1915. 

Maj. Frank L. Winn, Infantry, unassigned, to be lieutenant 
colonel from February 7, 1915, vice Lieut. Col. William H. Sage, 
Twenty-third Infantry, advanced to the grade of colonel under 
the provisions of an act of Congress approved March 8, 1911. 

Maj. Charles C. Ballou, Twenty-fourth Infantry, to be lieu- 
tenant colonel from February 7, 1915, vice Lieut. Col. Edwin A. 
Root, Sixteenth Infantry, promoted. 

APPOINTMENTS IN THE ARMY. 
MEDICAL RESERVE CORPS. 

To be first lieutenants with rank from February 6, 1915. 

Thomas Gustin Aller, of Pennsylvania. 

Edward Augustus Coates, jr., of Massachusetts. 


the 
act 


the 
act 


the 
act 


the 
act 


the 
act 


the 
act 
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Otto Henry Deichmann, of Illinois. 
George Clark Dunham, of Oregon. 
Arthur Gordon Hodgins, of Hawaii. 
Thomas Francis Lancer, of New York. 
Charles Clagett Marbury, of the District of Columbia. 
‘John Andrew Murphy, of Pennsylvania. 
Joseph Herbert Page, of Louisiana. 
Loyd Thompson, of Arkansas. 
PROMOTIONS IN THE NAVY. 


Lieut. Guy Whitlock to be a lieutenant commander in the Navy 
from the 1st day of July, 1914. 

Lieut. Roe R. Adams to be a lieutenant commander in the 
Navy from the 1st day of July, 1914. 

Lieut. James P. Murdock to be a lieutenant commander in the 
Navy from the 13th day of November, 1914. 

Lieut. (Junior Grade) Charles C. Slayton to be a lieutenant 
in the Navy from the 1st day of July, 1914. 

Lieut. (Junior Grade) Irving H. Mayfield to be a lieutenant in 
the Navy from the 10th day of July, 1914. 

Ensign Daniel A. McElduff to be a lieutenant (junior grade) 
in the Navy from the day of June, 1914. 

Ensign Charles C. Davis to be a lieutenant (junior grade) in 
the Navy from the 5th day of June, 1914. 

Assist. Surg. John C. Parham to be a passed assistant surgeon 
in the Navy from the 7th day of July, 1914. 


PosTMASTERS. 
ARKANSAS. 
Thomas C. Fleeman to be postmaster at Ozark, Ark., in place 
of Samuel Mullen. Incumbent’s commission expired January 


19, 1915. 
CALIFORNIA, 


George E. Alexander to be postmaster at Hayward, Cal., in 
place of Alonzo Bradford. Incumbent's commission expired 
January 16, 1915. 

Joseph Galewsky to be postmaster at St. Helena, Cal., in 
place of Frank B. Mackinder. Incumbent’s commission expires 
February 17, 1915. 

J. I. C. Kennedy to be postmester at Mountain View, Cal., in 
place of W. A. Griffin. Incumbent’s commission expired Decem- 
ber 20, 1914. 

Owen Kenny to be postmaster at Calistoga, Cal., in place of 
Felix L. Grauss. Incumbent’s commission expires February 14, 
1915. 

Peter D. McIntyre to be postmaster at Blythe, Cal. Office 
became presidential January 1, 1915. 

Evelyn Mitchell to be postmaster at Dos Palos, Cal., in place 
of a Mitchell. Incumbent's commission expires February 
17, 1915. 

Henry W. Nash to be postmaster at Stirling City, Cal., in 
place of Henry W. Nash. Incumbent’s commission expired Jan- 
uary 11, 1915. 

John R. Snead to be postmaster at Dixon, Cal., in place of 
Benjamin F. Newby. Incumbent's commission expired January 
11, 1915. 

J. V. Swift to be postmaster at Redwood City, Cal., in place 
of William A. Price. Incumbent’s commission expires February 
14, 1915. 

W. W. Ware to be postmaster at Fort Bragg, Cal., in place 
of Erl Huggins. Incumbent's commission expires February 14, 
1915. 

COLORADO. 


George J. W. Longmore to be postmaster at Louisville, Colo., 
in place of Anna Allert. Incumbent's commission expired Janu- 
ary 10, 1915. 

O. W. McKinley to be postmaster at Ault, Colo., in place of 
R. Spet Pence. Incumbent's commission expired February 8, 
1915. 

William D. Richardson to be postmaster at Oak Creek, Colo., 
in place of Carl D. Van Dorn, resigned. 


CONNECTICUT, 


Thomas H. Collins to be postmaster at Farmington, Conn., in 
place of Frederick L. Scott. Incumbent’s commission expired 
February 6, 1915. 

Alexander Gilman to be postmaster at Putnam, Conn., in 
place of Frank C. Letters. Incumbent's commission expired 
February 8, 1915. 

Hugh Hearns to be postmaster at Naugatuck, Conn., in place 
s Eror L. Trowbridge. Incumbent’s commission expired April 

William S. Meany to be postmaster at Greenwich, Conn., in 
place of George W. Merritt. Incumbent's commission expired 
December 20, 1914. 


David A. Wilson to be postmaster at Hartford, Conn., in 
place of Frank A. Hagarty. Incumbent's commission expired 
January 27, 1915. 


FLORIDA. 


Orlando E. Hannah to be postmaster at Tavares, Fla. Office 

became presidential January 1, 1915. 
GEORGIA. 

John C. Evans to be postmaster at Warrenton, Ga., in place 

ng Annie I. Burkhalter. Incumbent’s commission expires March 
1915. 

Kate W. Kirkpatrick to be postmaster at Decatur, Ga., in 
place of Kate W. Kirkpatrick. Incumbent’s commission expired 
December 19, 1914. 

HAWAI, ‘ 

Henry A. Juen to be postmaster at Waipahu, Hawaii, in place 

of John H. Travis, resigned. 
IDAHO. 


Everett Noble to be postmaster at Shoshone, Idaho, in place 
eee H. Miles. Incumbent’s commission expired January 13, 
1915. 

ILLINOIS. 


Horace C. Aleshire to be postmaster at Plymouth, III., in 
place of Silas H. Aldridge. Incumbent’s commission expires 
February 16, 1915. 

Z. R. Genung to be postmaster at Rantoul, III., in place of 
Leone M. Weir. Incumbent's commission expired February 3, 
1915. 

James F. Harkins to be postmaster at Carlinville, III., in 
place of George F. Jordan. Incumbent’s commission expires 
February 23, 1915. 

Thomas W. McGraugh to be postmaster at Ashland, IIL, in 
place of Charles F. Douglass, removed. 

Joseph P. McMahon to be postmaster at Silvis, III., in place 
of Victor H. Dumbeck. Incumbent's commission expires Feb- 
ruary 16, 1915. 

William E. Powers to be postmaster at Harvey, III., in place 
of William H. Pease. Incumbent’s commission expired January 
27, 1915. 

W. H. Stader to be postmaster at Equality, III., in place of 
A. Leslie Bowling. Incumbent’s commission expired February 
6, 1915. 

Isaac W. Terry to be postmaster at Tamaroa, III., in place of 
Louis Kaul. Incumbent’s commission expired February 1, 1915. 

Louis Wolter to be postmaster at Marissa, III., in place of 
John W. Church. Incumbent’s commission expires February 
16, 1915. i 

INDIANA. 


Alvin E. Hauk to be postmaster at Morristown, Ind., in place 
of John Bennett. Incumbent's commission expires February 
23, 1915. 

Charles F. Ill to be postmaster at Notre Dame, Ind., in place 
of Andrew Morrissey. Incumbent’s commission expires Febru- 
ary 23, 1915. 

Frank L. Lashley to be postmaster at Centerville, Ind., in 
place of Effie E. Smith. Incumbent's commission expires Feb- 
ruary 23, 1915. 

William Marmaduke to be postmaster at Wingate, Ind., in 
place of James A. Long. Incumbent's commission expired Feb- 
ruary 6, 1915. 

Henry B. Snyder to be postmaster at Gary, Ind., in place of 
John W. Call, removed. 

John W. Wright to be postmaster at Brookston, Ind., in place 
of Laron E. Street. Incumbent's commission expires February 
16, 1915. 

IOWA. 

C. F. Duncombe to be postmaster at Fort Dodge, Iowa, in 
place of S. J. Robertson. Incumbent’s commission expires Jan- 
uary 18, 1915. 

Martin F. Kelly to be postmaster at Dewitt, Iowa, in place of 
bee C. Brown. Incumbent's commission expired January 
18, 1915. 

George W. McKeehan to be postmaster at Cincinnati, Iowa. 
Office became presidential January 1, 1915. 

Pearl L. Maier to be postmaster at Dumont, Iowa. Office be- 
came presidential January 1, 1915. 

Earl P. Patten to be postmaster at Danbury, Iowa, in place 
of Cecil Adams, resigned. 

H. R. Richards to be postmaster at Churdan, Iowa, in place 
of Charles E. Wherry. Incumbent's commission expired Janu- 
ary 18, 1915. 

J. E. Spence to be postmaster at Milton, Iowa, in place of 
ee C. Hill. Incumbent's commission expired February 10, 
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Thomas P. Watson to be postmaster at Dows, Iowa, in place 
of Clyde E. Hammond. Incumbent's commission expired Janu- 
ary 21, 1915. 

Louis A. Wiweke to be postmaster at Cherokee, Iowa, in place 
of James Payton. Incumbent’s commission expired December 
13, 1914. 

KANSAS. 


Aldamar P. Elder to be postmaster at Ottawa, Kans., in place 
of Newman Waring. Incumbent’s commission expires March 
3, 1015. 

Hiram R. Fulton to be postmaster at Hanover, Kans., in place 
of William R. Jones. Incumbent's commission expired February 
8, 1915. 

John E. Hare to be postmaster at Cunningham, Kans., in 
place of J. M. Cannon. Incumbent’s commission expired Janu- 
ary 31, 1915. 

KENTUCKY. 

W. L. Hale to be postmaster at Mayfield, Ky., in place of 
Jesse C. Speight. Incumbent's commission expires April 20, 
1915. 

N. T. Mercer to be postmaster at Columbia, Ky., in place of 
W. A. Coffey, resigned. 

LOUISIANA. 


F. II. Gosman to be postmaster at Shreveport, La., in place 
of A. C. Lea. Incumbent's commission expired January 13, 1915. 
II. J. Nelson to be postmaster at Vinton, La., in place of Evan 
J. Roderick, deceased. 
MARYLAND, 


Charles A. Deffinbaugh to be postmaster at Oakland, Md., in 
place of James C. Peddicord. Incumbent’s commission expired 
February 1, 1915. 

B. C. Lefever to be postmaster at Williamsport, Md., in place 
cf John B. Beard. Incumbent’s commission expires February 
16, 1915. 

Patrick T. McGann to be postmaster at Frostburg, Md., in 
place of Ulysses Hanna. Incumbent’s commission expires Feb- 
ruary 16, 1915. 

MASSACHUSETTS, 


Edward E. Hoxie to be postmaster at Lee, Mass., in place of 
Carl Wurtzbach. Incumbent’s commission expired January 11, 
1915. 

J. Francis Megley to be postmaster at Holbrook, Mass., in 
place of Charles W. Lincoln. Incumbent's commission expired 
January 11, 1915. 

Charles D. Streeter to be postmaster at Mount Hermon, Mass., 
in place of Charles D. Streeter. Incumbent’s commission ex- 
pired April 21, 1913. 

John Alden Thayer to be postmaster at Worcester, Mass., in 
place of James W. Hunt. Incumbent's commission expired 
February 1, 1915. 

MICHIGAN. 


Mark Boyd to be postmaster at McBain, Mich. Office became 
presidential January 1, 1915. 

John Dunham to be postmaster at Daggett, Mich. Office 
became presidential January 1, 1915. 

Jamies J. Jones to be postmaster at Clio, Mich., in place of 
George A. Lacure. Incumbent’s commission expires March 2, 
1915. 

Samuel McClellan to be postmaster at Springport, Mich., in 
place of James W. Dey. Incumbent’s commission expired Janu- 
ary 11, 1915. 

Benjamin G, Oosterbaan to be postmaster at Muskegon, Mich., 
in place of Philip P. Schnorbach. Incumbent’s commission ex- 
pired January 19, 1915. 

Peter Van Lopik to be postmaster at Grand Haven, Mich., in 
place of Fred A. Hutty. Incumbent's commission expires 
February 16, 1915. 

Merton N. Wolcott to be postmaster at North Adams, Mich. 
Office became presidential January 1, 1915. 


MINNESOTA. 


Alma E. Bauer to be postmaster at Arlington, Minn., in place 
of Frederick T. Schlegel. Incumbent's commission expired 
February 1, 1915. 

W. J. Goodfellow to be postmaster at Kenyon, Minn., in place 
of Anders Glimme. Incumbent’s commission expired February 
1, 1915. 

M. J. O’Laughlin to be postmaster at Lake City, Minn., in 
place of Carl A. Von Vleck. Incumbent's commission expired 
March 30. 1914. 

Charles E. Seeley to be postmaster at Coleraine, Minn., in 
place of W. J. Stock. Incumbent’s commission expires February 
17, 1915. 

John Wickert to be postmaster at Hayfield, Minn. Office be- 
came presidential October 1, 1914. 


MISSOURI. 

Tinsley Brown to be postmaster at Hamilton, Mo., in place of 
Wilbur J. Clark, resigned. 

John E. Cherry to be postmaster at Mount Vernon, Mo., in 
place of Harry O. Halterman. Incumbent's commission expired 
January 27, 1915. 3 r 

William T. Dameron to be postmaster at Huntsville, Mo., in 
place of George A. Mayo, resigned. 

J. Thomas Fisher to be postmaster at Jefferson City, Mo., in 
place of Julius H. Conrath. Incumbent’s commission expired 
February 10, 1915. 

Jefferson B. Robertson to be postmaster at Brunswick, Mo., 
in place of Otto K. Benecke. Incumbent's commission expired 
February 1, 1915. x 

Harry E. Shepherd to be postmaster at Seneca, Mo., in place 
1 G. Buxton. Incumbent’s commission expires March 2, 

MISSISSIPPI. 


Thomas A. Chapman to be postmaster at Lakesyille, Miss. 
Office became presidential January 1, 1915. 


MONTANA. 


William Cluston to be postmaster at Great Falls, Mont., in 
place of Edward H. Cooney. Incumbent’s commission expired 
December 13, 1914. 

P. J. Conway to be postmaster at Fromberg, Mont. Office 
became presidential January 1, 1915. 

Lucile D. Knight to be postmaster at Twin Bridges, Mont., in 
place of Lynn Comfort. Incumbent’s commission expired Janu- 
ary 27, 1915. 

NEBRASKA. 


Charles E. Lewin to be postmaster at Comstock, Nebr. Office 
became presidential January 1, 1915. 

Nils Lindskog to be postmaster at Pilger, Nebr., in place of 
etg B. Jeffries. Incumbent’s commission expired January 31, 

George P. Miller to be postmaster at Papillion, Nebr. Office 
became presidential January 1, 1915. 

Herbert O. Paine to be postmaster at Cook, Nebr. 
became presidential January 1, 1915. 

William Sweeney to be postmaster at Emerson, Nebr., in place 
of Lewis H. McLaughlin, deceased. 

NEVADA. 


J. Lester Denton to be postmaster at Caliente, Nev., in place of 
Oren K. Adcock, resigned. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

Sidney F. Downing to be postmaster at Lincoln, N. H.. in 
place of Thomas B. Moore. Incumbent’s commission expired 
January 19, 1915. 

Ferdinand French to be postmaster at Pittsfield, N. H., in 
place of Natt A. Cram. Incumbent’s commission expired Feb- 
ruary 3, 1915. 


Office 


NEW MEXICO, 


Harriet C. Butler to be postmaster at Farmington, N. Mex., in 
place of Austin A. Ball, resigned. 


NEW YORK, 


Charles F. Bergner to be postmaster at Callicoon, N. X., in 
place of Charles G. Curtis. Incumbent’s commission expired 
June 10, 1914. 

John G. Gibson to be postmaster at Utica, N. Y., in place of 
Thomas Wheeler. Incumbent’s commission expired January 26, 
1915. 

Sidney R. Hooker to be postmaster at Angelica, N. Y., in 
place of Everett I. Weaver. Incumbent’s commission expired 
February 8, 1915. 

Jesse Jacobs to be postmaster at Oxford, N. Y., in place of 
Milton L. Whitney. Incumbent's commission expired February 
6, 1915. 

James H. Joy to be postmaster at Fort Ann, N. Y., in place of 
Josiah S. Remington. Incumbent's commission expired June 
26, 1913. 

Francis Larkin to be postmaster at Ossining, N. Y., in place 
of John McNally. Incumbent’s commission expired January 
10, 1914. 

David J. McHenry to be postmaster at Granville, N. X., in 
place of Edward Williams. Incumbent’s commission expired 
January 16, 1915. 

Michael J. Manton to be postmaster at Sayville, N. V., in 
place of Louis Lafferrander. Incumbent’s commission expired 
February 1, 1915. 

John A. Neafsey to be postmaster at Glen Cove, N. V., in 
place of Ellwood Valentine. Incumbent’s commission expired 
March 5, 1914. 
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W. W. O'Connor to be postmaster at Fort Plain, N. Y., in 
place of Charles Scott. Incumbent's commission expires Feb- 
ruary 23, 1915. 

Thomas H. O'Keefe to be postmaster at Oyster Bay, N. X., in 
place of Florence Bayles. Incumbent's commission expired 
February 6, 1915. 

Michael J. Spillane to be postmaster at East Syracuse, N. Y., 
in place of John L. Kyne. Incumbent's commission expires 
March 2, 1915. 

Asher C. Stafford to be postmaster at Gowanda, N. T., in 
place of Walter W. Welch, removed. 

Maynard A. Thompson to be postmaster at Waverly, N. T., 
in place of George D. Genung, removed. 


NORTH CAROLINA, 


Bartholomew M. Gatling to be postmaster at Raleigh, N. O., 
in place of Willis G. Briggs. Incumbent’s commission expires 
February 16, 1915. 

OHIO. 


Fred M. Black to be postmaster at Greenwich, Ohio, in place 
p D. L. Webb. Incumbents commission expired January 23, 

15. 

George O. Canaga to be postmaster at Scio, Ohio, in place of 
5 A. Downs. Incumbent's commission expires February 

„19185. 

Carroll R. Jackson to be postmaster at Gambier, Ohio, in 
place of Henry M. Jacobs. Incumbent’s commission expired 
January 23, 1915. 

William P. Moore to be postmaster at Adena, Ohio, in place 
of Hugh A. McLaughlin. Incumbent’s commission expires Feb- 
ruary 23, 1915. 

F. W. Maiberger to be postmaster at Monroeyille, Ohio, in 
place of Reginald Curtis. Incumbent’s commission expired Feb- 
ruary 1, 1915. - 

George F. Parrish to be postmaster at Toledo, Ohio, in place 
of William H. Tucker. Incumbent’s commission expires Feb- 
ruary 23, 1915. F 
Frank J. Sullivan to be postmaster at South Charleston, Ohio, 
in place of Edward P. Flynn. Incumbent’s commission expires 
March 2, 1915. 

Charles F. Vollmer to be postmaster at Bucyrus, Ohio, in 
place of James R. Hopley. Incumbent's commission expired 
January 23, 1915. 

OKLAHOMA. 


Caesar F. Simmons to be postmaster at Boley, Okla., in place 
of William L. Jones, Incumbent's commission expired December 
19, 1914. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 


James W. Aikin to be postmaster at Christiana, Pa., in place 
of Thomas R. Hirst. Incumbent’s commission expired De- 
ceniber 13, 1914. 

John W. Bisbee to be postmaster at Hop Bottom, Pa., in place 
of E. C. Tingley, deceased. 

John M. Carlin to be postmaster at Houtzdale, Pa., in place 
of Harry H. Sweeney. Incumbent’s commission expired Janu- 
ary 19, 1915. 

Thomas A. Derick to be postmaster at Newville, Pa., in place 
of H. C. Snyder. Incumbent's commission expired January 
10, 1915. 

Harry R. Schneitman to be postmaster at Elizabethtown, Pa., 
in place of Hiram H. Nissley. Incumbent's commission expired 
January 20, 1915. 

John W. Warehime to be postmaster at Waynesboro, Pa., in 
place of H. C. Gordon. Incumbent's commission expires Feb- 
ruary 16, 1915. 

Adam Wise to be postmaster at Gap, Pa., in place of Charles 
A. Passmore. Incumbent's commission expired January 16, 
1915. 

Clarence H. Young to be postmaster at Manheim, Pa., in 
place of Charles A. Dunlap. Incumbent's commission expired 
December 13, 1914. 

RHODE ISLAND. 


E. W. Perry Greenman to be postmaster at Narragansett Pier, 
R. I., in place of James T. Caswell. Incumbent’s commission 
expires February 14, 1915. 


SOUTH CAROLINA, 


Paul H. E. Sloan, jr., to be postmaster at Pendleton, S. C., 
in place of Paul H. E. Sloan, jr. Incumbent’s commission ex- 
pired January 13, 1915. 

SOUTH DAKOTA. 


P. H. Murphy to be postmaster at Henry, S. Dak., in place 


2 F F. Fuller. Incumbent's commission expired February 
1 


; TENNESSEE. 

W. T. Blackard to be postmaster at Jackson, Tenn., in place 
of William F. Arnold, remeved. 

D. M. Brumit to be postmaster at Elizabethton, Tenn., in place 
of Edgar E. Hathaway, resigned. 

L. H. Hammond to be postmaster at Mountpleasant, Tenn., in 
place of William D. Brooks. Incumbent’s commission expires 
March 2, 1915. 

TEXAS, 

John E. Astin to be postmaster at Bryan, Tex., in place of 
na Myers. Incumbent’s commission expires February 23, 

Milton W. Cunningham to be postmaster at Amarillo, Tex., in 
place of W. H. Ingerton. Incumbent’s commission expired Feb- 
ruary 6, 1915. k 

Jack Dies to be postmaster at Beaumont, Tex., in place of 
Charles R. Bone, resigned. 

Mary K. Hartson to be postmaster at Kyle, Tex., in place of 
3 oe Hartson. Incumbent's commission expired December 

, 1914. 

Daniel F. Largent to be postmaster at Bridgeport, Tex., in 
place of David M. Willson. Incumbent’s commission expired 
February 1, 1915. 

UTAH. 

C. L. Countryman to be postmaster at Bingham Canyon, 
Utah, in place of Charles H. Roberts. Incumbent’s commission 
expires March 2, 1915. 

Daniel McMillan to be postmaster at Heber, Utah, in place of 
1 7155 A. Smith. Incumbent’s commission expired January 31, 

5. 
VERMONT. 

Henry B. Parkhurst, jr., to be postmaster at North Troy, Vt., 
in place of Fred B. Hammond, Incumbent's commission expires 
March 2, 1915. 

VIRGINIA. 

Gertrude Blakey to be postmaster at Gordonsville, Va., in 
place of Robert M. McClure, removed. 

J. D. Buchanan to be postmaster at Marion, Va., in place of 
Robert A. Anderson. Incumbent’s commission expired Febru- 
ary 8, 1915. 

Robert P. Cummings to be postmaster at Abingdon, Va., in 
place of J. W. Hortenstine. Incumbent’s commission expires 
April 18, 1915. 

Charles N. Davidson to be postmaster at Stonega, Va. Office 
became presidential January 1, 1915. 

Maurice A. Garrison to be postmaster at Cape Charles, Va., in 
place of Charles A. McKinney. Incumbent’s commission ex- 
pired February 1, 1915. 

Roy Kilgore to be postmaster at Norton, Va., in place of 
— D. Kilgore. Incumbent's commission expired January 

„1915. 

Clara Matheny to be postmaster at Fincastle, Va., in place of 
Hampden Spiller. Incumbent's commission expired June 24, 
1914. 

WASHINGTON, 

D. L. Beckes to be postmaster at Lynden, Wash., in place of 
David W. Bender. Incumbent’s commission expired January 10, 
1915. 

C. E. Hancock to be postmaster at Selah, Wash., in place of 
George Biehn, resigned. 

WEST VIRGINIA. 


Frederick H. Mahey to be postmaster at Rainelle, W. Va. 
Office became presidential January 1, 1915. 

M. T. Morrison to be postmaster at Sutton, W. Va., in place 
of Wilbur C. Baxter. Incumbent’s commission expired Febru- 
ary 8, 1915. 

P. E. Nixon to be postmaster at Paw Paw, W. Va. Office be- 
came presidential July 1, 1914. 

R. G. Oxley to be postmaster at Athens, W. Va. Office became 
presidential January 1, 1915. 

Turner A. Wamsley to be postmaster at Parsons, W. Va., in 
place of William F. Squires. Incumbent’s commission expires 
February 17, 1915. 

WISCONSIN. 

Alexander Buchanan to be postmaster at Lakemills, Wis., in 
place of Fred M. Griswold. Incumbent's commission expires 
March 2, 1915. 

Charles B. Carstens to be postmaster at Grafton, Wis. Office 
became presidential October 1, 1914. à 

Ida Englesby to be postmaster at Eleva, Wis. Office became 
presidential January 1, 1915. 

Peter Veling to be postmaster at Beaver Dam, Wis., in plave 
of A. B. Chandler. Incumbents commission expires February 
17, 1915. 
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WYOMING. 


Charles T. Sherbno to be postmaster at Sunrise, Wyo. Office 
became presidential January 1, 1914. 


CONFIRMATIONS. 


Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate February 12, 1915. 
ENVOY EXTRAORDINARY AND MINISTER PLENIPOTENTIARY. 
William H. Hornibrook to be envoy. extraordinary and min- 
ister plenipotentiary to Siam. 
POSTMASTERS, 
; ALABAMA. 
M. W. Camper, Florence. 
MARYLAND, 
Alice L. Exley, Kensington. 
William J. Ford, Lonaconing. 
David H. Hastings, Lutherville. 
Samuel A. Wyvill, Upper Marlboro. 
- NORTH DAKOTA, 
George W. Wilkinson, Fargo. 
SOUTH CAROLINA, 
James A. Clardy, Laurens. 
John W. Geraty, Yonges Island. 
Bernard B. James, Union. 
TENNESSEE, 
Fred P. Darwin, Dayton. 
Joseph W. Nichols, Trenton. 
George W. Phebus, jr., Union City. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Fray, February 12, 1915. 


The House met at 11 o’clock a. m. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: ' 

O Thou great Spirit, Father of all souls, the inspiration of 
every great thought, earnest conviction, and worthy endeavor, 
we are reminded to-day of a great soul whom Thou didst call 
to bear the burdens of the Nation in the hour of its greatest 
peril; who listened, heard, obeyed, and left in his wake a char- 
acter so pure, so noble, so true, so brave. His deeds live and 
will live so long as men cherish life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness. It is well for us to perpetuate his memory in bronze 
and granite, but let us hold his memory sacred to our hearts, 
live the principles he enunciated, follow his illustrious example, 
and be willing, faithful servants in the tasks Thou hast set for 
us, that government of the people, by the people, for the people 
shall not perish from the earth.” And Thine be the praise for- 
ever in Christ Jesus our Lord. Amen. 

The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and ap- 
proved. 

ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman from 
Missouri rise? 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. Speaker, this is the anniversary of the 
birthday of Abraham Lincoln. I ask unanimous consent to have 
read at the Clerk’s desk his now renowned address delivered at 
Gettysburg in 1863. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Missouri asks unani- 
mous consent to have read from the Clerk’s desk the Gettysburg 
address of Abraham Lincoln. Is there objection? [After a 
pause.] The Chair hears none. The Chair appoints the gentle- 
man from Missouri [Mr. RUSSELL] to read it. 

Mr. RUSSELL, from the Clerk’s desk, read Lincoln’s Gettys- 
burg Address, delivered ‘at the dedication of the cemetery at 
Gettysburg, November 19, 1863, as follows: 

“Four score and seven years ago our fathers brought forth 
on this continent a new Nation, conceived in liberty and dedi- 
cated to the proposition that all men are created equal. 

“Now we are engaged in a great civil war, testing whether 
that Nation, or any nation so conceived and so dedicated, can 
long endure. We are met on a great battle field of that war. 
We have come to dedicate a portion of that field as a final rest- 
ing place for those who here gave their lives that that Nation 


might live. It is altogether fitting and proper that we should 


do this, : 

“But, in a larger sense, we can not dedicate, we can not conse- 
crate, we can not hallow this ground. The brave men, living 
and dead, who struggled here have consecrated it far above our 


poor power to add or detract. The world will little note nor 
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long remember what we say here, but it can never forget what 
they did here. It is for us, the living, rather to be dedicated 
here to the unfinished work which they who fought here have 
thus far so nobly advanced. It is rather for us to be here dedi- 
cated to the great task remaining before us—that from these 
honored dead we take increased devotion to that cause for 
which they gave the last full measure of devotion; that we here 
highly resolve that these dead shall not have died in vain; 
that this Nation under God shall have a new birth of freedom; 
and that government of the people, by the people, for the people 
shall not perish from the earth.” 

‘[Prolonged applause.] 

The SPEAKER. Under a special order of the House the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. GovLpEN] is recognized for 
10 minutes. 

Mr. GOULDEN. Mr. Speaker, last year on this day it was 
my privilege to make a few brief remarks regarding Lincoln's 
famous speech at Gettysburg. On the occasion when it was 
delivered, the dedication of the battle field as a national ceme- 
tery, it was my good fortune to be present and hear the address 
from its author’s lips. I remember the impressive ceremonies 
of that solemn day and the long and eloquent tribute of Edward 
Everett, which has been forgotten. ) 

Many times since that memorable day I have been asked re- 
garding President Lincoln's appearance and manner, how he 
contrasted with the others present, how his speech seemed to 
impress his hearers, and the difference in effect between the 
President’s speech and that of Mr. Everett. 

The day was so impressive in itself and after events so fixed 
it in my mind that its central facts are still as clear and vivid 
as though it were yesterday. When the President came forward, 
after the finished oration of Mr. Everett, he looked tired and 
seemed nervous. Hearty applause greeted him as he stepped 
to the front of the platform. f 

With his right arm extended and with a smile that illumined 
his rugged face, giving it a charm that only those who actually, 
saw it could understand or appreciate, he began his speech in 
clear distinct tones that carried to quite a distance. At first 
his voice trembled slightly, but speedily recovered, and amid a 
profound silence his audience heard the words that were uttered 
by President Lincoln. 

It seemed that he had but started speaking when, with both 
arms extended as if in benediction, he finished and retired 
without a change in his solemn countenance. No one realized 
that he had finished, evidently expecting a much longer effort; 
and the awe-struck people, apparently deeply moved, gave no 
sign of approval or appreciation. That was the way it appealed 
to those around me and to myself. : 

The profound silence which attended the speech continued; 
not a sound was heard for a minute or two; then everyone began 
turning to his neighbors, looking into their faces, and making 
such comments as “Did he finish?” “Was it not a grand: 
speech, but so short!” , 

Though Everett, Seward, and others on the platform shook 
Mr. Lincoln’s hand, he quickly took his seat, evidently sorely 
disappointed that the people had given no sign of any kind as 
to the effect of the speech. 

It was my good fortune to see the President again on several 
occasions, notably at City Point early in 1865, where he had 
gone to be in close touch with the Army leaders, then relentlessly 
closing in on Lee. The soldiers and sailors of the Army and 
Navy who were at City Point in large numbers idolized the 
President, and warmly and affectionately greeted him wherever 
he appeared. He was their hero. 

On July 11, 1864, at Fort Stevens, in the District of Colum- 
bia, our improvised forces, many drawn from the clerks in the 
departments and the workingmen from the navy yard, had been 
hastily assembled to repel Early’s threatened attack on Wash- 
ington, President Lincoln was under fire from the enemy’s 
guns on that day. He exposed himself by standing on the earth- 
works of the fort to study the field in front of our line, notwith- 
standing the earnest protests of Gen. McCook, the commanding 
officer. He slowly descended from his dangerous position the 
coolest of anyone in the fort. Being in the service at the time 
with a battery at the Shoemaker place, quite near Fort Stevens, 
I saw President Lincoln enter and leave our front, and while 
not an eyewitness to the scene, I had it direct from several who 
had seen the incident, and therefore I have no doubt of its 
being true. 

Alexander H. Coffroth, of Somerset County, Pa., a Member of 
this House in the Thirty-eighth and Thirty-ninth Congresses, 


-although a Democrat in politics, was one of Mr. Lincoln’s warm 


personal friends and, like him, a capital story teller. Through 
mutual friends, although I was but a youngster, I grew to know 
Mr. Coffroth quite well, and from his lips heard many character- 
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istic stories of the President’s big heartedness and of his humane 
actions. 

One was that on going to the White House one day he saw two 
poorly dressed women, each with a baby in her arms, sitting 
near by and crying. Mr. Coffroth stopped and soon learned 
their sad plight. They were the wives of coal miners in Penn- 
sylvania, and their husbands, recently arrived from abroad, had 
been drafted and sent to Washington for service in the Army 
of the Potomac 

The Congressman bade them wait until he returned. He at 
once talked to Mr. Lincoln about them, telling the whole story. 
The latter sent for the women, and after listening to them gave 
an order for the discharge of the husbands, giving it to an 
orderly, who, under the President’s instructions, saw it carried 
out; and the reunited families returned home the same day. 

The widow of the brave and heroic Gen. Pickett, who led the 
famous charge at Gettysburg on July 3, 1863, told me personally 
quite recently of the visit of President Lincoln to her home in 
Richmond the day following the evacuation of the Confederate 
capital, and of his great kindness. It was through Mr. Lincoln 
that Gen. Pickett was sent to West Point and given a place in 
Washington soon after the war closed. 

These personal touches and impressions have endeared to me 
the memory of the martyred President; but I have always had 
a profound respect and admiration for many other things in his 
life and character which seemed to bind all to him personally. 
He was a wonderful combination of sadness and cheerfulness, 
of strong, steady character and moods of frivolity, and was a 
constant fascination and puzzle even to his intimates. 

I believe this combination of sadness and cheerfulness was 
a natural balancing of his character, and to accentuate either 
one or the other is to distort the picture; to lay too much stress 
on Lincoln the story teller is to forget the great statesman; 
he relieved the profound weight of great responsibility by the 
delight he took in a good story, and by the clever way he used 
it to “ point a moral” or drive home a needed lesson. 

In discussing his story-telling habit with the late Senator 
Chauncey M. Depew he said that the common people, whom 
he knew and understood, were more easily influenced and in- 
formed through a broad illustration than in any other way, and 
he did not care what the hypercritical few thought. He also 
said that he had invented but two stories in his life, but that 
he could tell tolerably well the stories of other people. 

His taste in verse ran usually in the opposite course, and he 
loved to recite and to sing sad and sentimental poems and 
patriotic songs. Among his favorites were Byron's Dream; 
Ben Bolt; Lament of the Irish Emigrant; ve Wandered to 
the Village, Tom; and Sword of Bunker Hill. He was even 
known on one or two occasions to compose a few verses him- 
self, usually upon some sad occasion, such as the death of a 
boyhood friend. On the afternoon of the day Lee surrendered, 
while the President's boat was steaming up the Potomac, one 
of the passages from Shakspeare which he read aloud to his 
companions was that from Macbeth, following the death of 
Duncan. 

But the poem which he oftenest recited and which seems to 
have been his greatest favorite and had become immortalized 
as such was the very long one by William Knox, beginning: 

Oh! why should the spirit of mortal be proud? 
Like a swift-fleeting meteor, a fast-flying cloud, 


A flash of the lightning, a break of the wave, 
He passeth from life to his rest in the grave. 


The leaves of the oak and the willow shall fade, 

Be scattered around, and together be laid; 

And the young and the old, and the low and the high, 
Shall moulder to dust, and together shall lie. 


Years later I heard some lines which I believe Mr. Lincoln 
would have keenly appreciated, but which he-never seems to 
have known. They are so appropriate to the man, so much of 
an epitome of his life and spirit, that I can not do better than 
qnote them as a fitting close to this brief account of my personal 
recollections of the great man as well as for your thought: 

Fathers, have ye bled in vain, 
Ages, must ye droop again, 


aker, shall we rashly stain, 
Blessings sent by Thee? 


No! receive our solemn yow, 
As before Thy throne we bow 


Ever to maintain as now, 
Union! Liberty! 


[ Applause. ] 

Mr. SHERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
for cight minutes to talk on Abraham Lincoln. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ohio asks unanimous 
consent that he may proceed for 10 minutes to talk on Abraham 
Lincoln. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair 
hears none. 


Mr. SHERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, we all concede that nothing 
new can be said of Abraham Lincoln—neither as a man nor as 
a President. History and biography have been busy with his 
name and fame for more than half a century, and history has 
said its last word. It was that crash of cannon shot against 
the walls of Fort Sumter which started the moyement that made 
the name of Abraham Lincoln the most sacred heritage of a 
redeemed Nation. Without the titanic conflict that followed the 


name and fame of Abraham Lincoln might never have inspired 


a national lyric. 

It is not great men who make great epochs of history. It is 
great epochs that make great men. Had there been no Trojan 
war there would have been no Homer. Had there been no 
conflict of the kings in the formative period of English litera- 
ture there would have been no Shakespeare. Had there been 
no war of the American Revolution there would have been no 
George Washington, and had there been no Civil War in 1861 
there would have been no Abraham Lincoln. 

The American people were leading a dull and melancholy life 
before that awful struggle of arms, but with that crash of can- 
non shot against the walls of Sumter came a new and inspired 
life. When the storm burst the finger of God dropped the plum- 
met into the dead sea, and with the overflow came new hopes, 
new ambitions, and new inspirations. And throughout that 
four years’ struggle, the most desperate and long continued of 
modern wars, the leading hand, the guiding spirit in the camps 
and courts and capitals of the Nation was Abraham Lincoln, 
the President and Commander in Chief. 

On election day in November, 1864, I was with a veteran 
army, marching to battle; to the desperate death grapple at 
Franklin, Tenn. That morning early, before the start, I rode 
back to the ambulance corps and obtained an ambulance, and at 
every halt in that dreary November day of forced marching the 
soldiers of my regiment voted in an old camp kettle for Presi- 
dent; and we counted the votes at night by the dim light of the 
bivouac fires—only seven votes against Abraham Lincoln in the 
whole regiment. ` 

Only once did I ever meet Abraham Lincoln. That was on 
the 4th day of March, 1865, when I was clothed in the grim 
harness of war, with my once blue uniform tarnished in grime 
from the red clay roads of northern Georgia. Then I stood 
within 10 feet of him on the east front of the Capitol and heard 
him deliver his last inaugural—his last oration on earth. I 


heard him say: 
Fondly do we hope, fervently do we pray, that this mighty scourge of 
war may ily pass away. With malice toward none, with charity 


for all, with firmness in the right, as God gives us to see the right, let 
us strive to finish the work we are in, to bind up the Nation’s wound: 
to care for him who shall have borne the battle and for his widow and 
his orphan. 

We have made a half century of history since that eventful 
day, but I can see Lincoln now as I saw him then—a tall, gaunt, 
stalwart man, with deep lines of care furrowing his checks, 
with inexpressible sadness in his face, the face of a man of 
many sorrows. A sad face, a strong face, a face radiant with 
the inspiration of a great soul, as he voiced in prophecy the 
ultimate destiny of this Nation. As a soldier of the Republic 
I heard Abraham Lincoln voice his national ideals in his last 
message to the American people. 

Two million soldiers fought under Abraham Lincoln, the 
revered President and Commander in Chief, in the most desper- 
ate and longest enduring war of modern times. Over and above 
the 2,000,000 soldier graves that are, or soon will be, there rises 
triumphant in the radiant glory of a world-wide beneficence the 
prescient prophet of emancipation, the leader in the grandest 
epoch-making era of all civilization—Abraham Lincoln. [Loud 
applause. ] 

PENSIONS. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. Speaker, to-day, under the rules of the 
House, is set apart for the consideration of pension bills on the 
Private Calendar. There are no House bills upon the calendar, 
but there are three bills from the Senate upon that calendar. 
There is pending at this time and being considered in the House 
an important appropriation bill with which the chairman of 
that committee desires to proceed. Desiring to accommodate 
ourselves to the Appropriations Committee and the other leaders 
of the House, our committee desires to yield to-day, with the 
understanding that the committee will be recognized next Mon- 
day, in order to pass these bills under suspension of the rules. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I desire to be recog- 
nized for the purpose of asking unanimous consent that a 
special report of the Interior Department upon the bill pending 
before the Indian Committee of the House relative to the 
Seneca Indians in New York—— 

The SPEAKER. Well, we will attend to this other matter 
first. The Chair will recognize the gentleman from Missouri, to 
suspend the rules, and pass these pension bills. 
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15 FITZGERALD. Will there be any trouble about these 
bills? 

Mr. MANN. Let us see if there will be any opposition. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimcus consent, 
so as to find out, that these pension bills may be considered in 
the House as in the Committee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union now. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman can withdraw the request if there 
is opposition. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York asks unani- 
mous consent that these Senate pension bills be considered in 
the House as in the Committee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union, Is there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair 
hears none, and the Clerk will report the first bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bi 0 
gene and stirs ot. Qo Girt War and certain widows, and 
dependent relatives of such soldiers and sailors. 

The bill was read. 

During the reading of the bill, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

‘The name of Catharine en f. widow of John W. Terwilger, late 
0 Relat Kga war month 
in lieu of that she is Row A ae 

Mr. PLATT. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman rise? 

Mr. PLATT, I would like to ask the chairman of the com- 
mittee if this Catharine Terwilger bill is the one introduced by 
Senator Roor. If it is, she is dead. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Is it one introduced by Senator Roor? 

Mr. PLATT. Yes. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I do not know. There is nothing in the 
report to show who introduced the bill originally. If the gen- 
tleman knows she is dead I will be glad to have him suggest 
an amendment. 

Mr. PLATT. It will not do any harm, but I think the woman 
is dead, It is a bill of mine which I got Senator Roor to in- 
troduce. 

The following committee amendments were read: 

Page 3, strike out lines 5 to 8, inclusive. (Herman Sebert.) 

A inclusive. (Mary J. Gooding.) x 
6, line 1, strike out “$40” and insert in lieu thereof $36." 

7, strike out lines 15 to 20, inclusive. (Elizabeth J. Mullin.) 
$20” and insert 512.“ (Philamena 


B. Mahoney. 
E 9, 95 2, strike out “$20” and insert 512.“ 
Thrift.) 


Page ponas 19, strike out “ $24" and insert n 


(Justine M. 
Julia Sitz.) 


Page 15, strike out lines 20 to 23, inclusive. hn S. Perriton. 
Page 18, strike out lines 13 to 18, inclusive. (Elia M. Decker. 
1 19, line 8, strike out “ $20 ” and insert 524.“ (Emily 8. 
F. ‘ 
a Pa : 24, line 1, strike out 830“ and insert 820.“ (Hannah C. 
an ‘Tassel, 
Page 24, pe 21, strike out $50" and insert “$40.” (George W. 


Brewer. i 
Page 25. strike out lines 15 to 18, inclusive. (George A, Blose.) 


The foregoing bill is a substitute for the following Senate 
pills referred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions: : 


8. 337. James A. Fancher. S. 5056. Thomas Dial. 

S. 369. Katie A, Beardsley. S. 5185. Joseph M. Lansden, 

S. 722. Mary Lotty. S. 5190. Joseph M. Conway. 
8.811. Andrew A, Kelley. 5196. Philamena B. Mahoney, 
S. 969. James H. Meekin: S. 5218. Justine M. Thrift. 

S. 974. Thomas H. Kennedy. S. 5266. Caspar Schiesser. 

S. 1015. James Edwards. S. 5333. Moses Bahney. 

S. 1096. Amanda Parmalee. 8. 5335. Peter Smith. 

S. 1319. Herman Sebert. S. 3372. Julian Sitz. 

S. 1392. Franklin Comstock. S. 5379. Amanda M. Startsman. 
8. 1795. Jonathan 8. Nickerson, S. 5440. Emily Morang. 

S. 2010. Charles H. Eding. S. 5453. Marcus E. Ferguson. 
S. 2038. Augustus M. Barnes. S. 5595. William 5 

S. 2127. James W. Magers. S. 5638. Whitman M. Colby. 

8. 2180. George W. Smith. S. 5725. Anna M. Foster. 

8. 2324. Martha J. Whiting. S. 5740. Jacob C. Rennaker. 

S. 2377. Joseph R. C. Hunter. S. 5765. Minerva Freeman. 

S. 2896. Grace E. Me Donald. 8.5766. Cornelia A. Anderson, 
S. 3011. Mary J. Goodin S. 5767. Mar: t A, Bitgood. 
2040. George T. Smith, 5768. Almira E. Briggs. 

S. 3388. F, = S. 5775. Maria Lewis. 

J. 3504. James H a ty 3 eee 
Hattie A. Harris (former ZA! angburn. 

8 ungerford). sis S. 5797. Mary M. Caiete 

8 pres Haran Gaue, 8 887 hein „ 

J. 4090. m Rodgers. 5 > e son. 

§. 4099. Frank A. Olney. 8. 5821. Benjamin F. Bourne. 

S. 4119. Nelson W. Armstrong. S. 5822. Robert S. Clark. 

S. 4401. Jeremiah Lyshon. S. 5828. Lucy Carey. 

S. 4478. Ormiston C. Wing. $. 5831. Frances 1 

S. 4597. M. Theresa Sam S. 5850. Mary A. De Lany. 

S. 4599. Almond R. Spauld ber S. 5852. Charles Nettleton. 

S. 4692. Alfred Deforest Walker. S. 5863. Orville Choate. 

S. 4763. John R. Boso. 5867. Frederick W. Schaeffer, 

488 1 Wallis E 5878. Secon on aeii, 

S. 4859. Sarah E. Bad 8. 9. Benjamin Wili 


S. 5054. Hugh K. Godding. S. 5895. Ezra W. Conant. 


S. 5900, Laura C. Bailey, S. 6350. David M. Hilton. 

S. 5901. David Frank. 6359. Hannah C. Van Tassel, 

S. 5961. Harriet J. Weddle. S. 6360. Samuel Brenner. 
5964. Amanda F. Powell. 8. 6370. Edward E. Teter, 

S. 5965. King R. Olmstead. S. 6379. Jos Me Kinsey. 

S. 5976. John S. Perriton. S. 6393. William H. Miller. 

S. 5983. Samuel L. Cole, S. 6394. George W. Brewer. 

S. 5991. Egbert W. Reed. S. 6409. George W. Crouso. 

S. 6001. James S. Crockett, S. 6421. Gertrude Cornwell. 

8. 6006. Mary J. Sanders, 8. 6422. Eden N. Leavens. 

S. 6010. Charles A. Dick. S. 6426. Murray V. Livingston, 

S. 6013. Fenton Butterfield, S. 6432. George A. Blose, 

S. 6014. Margaret Sheridan. S. 6434. Joel A, Ginter, 

S. 6017. Elizabeth Buckless. S. 6444. Hiram E. Tinker, 

S. 6018. Martha V. Coleman. . 6446. John C. Leith. 

S. 6023. Emma S. Rowe. S. 6452. dia Irene Cheney. 

S. 6038. Martha J. Bretney. S. 6464, Louisa Schenk. 

S. 6044. Peter M. Fritts. S. 6465. William H. Howell 


11 6049. Calvin Barker. 


. 6065. John G. Berry. S. 6482. 
8. 6071. Oscar Avery. S. 6483. Thomas II. Core. 
S. 6079. Ella M. Decker. S. 6498. Samuel Coleman. 

. 6081, William P. Stone. S. 6529. Charles M. Milligan, 
S. 6086. Mary Alfrey. 6534. John W. Grubb. 
S. 6096. Mary M. Nolan. S. 6545. James W. Sargent, 
S. 6123. Emily S. Keller. S. 6606. Sarah B. Hamer. 
S. 6124. Georgia Ann Taylor. S. 6607. Eliza J. Ri 
S. 6185. Jean H. G. Kitchel. S. 6608. Louisa C. ggg 
S. 6139. Samuel R. Littrell. S. 6610. John W. Gaddis, 
S. 6145. Charles T. Blumenrother, S. 6625, Caroline Dufner. 
S. 6149. Jerome B. Wood. S. 6630. Smith C. Hotchkin, 
S. 6150. Charles H. McCarty, S. 6640. Charles Pettys. 
S. 6156. George D. Carter. S. 6651. Margaret Williams. 
S. 6161. Hiram Bender. S. 6652. Murrandia Martin. 
S. 6164, Juliette Pierce. S. 6664. Thomas Winegardner, 
S. 6174. Frank Mag, > S. 6666. Charles L. Stuck. 
S. 6180. Callie E. Kooken. S. 6669. Annie E. Yelton. 
S. 6181. Seraphina Kain. S. 6696. Amanda E. Bateman. 
S. 6182. Ellen Milam. S. 6698. Ammazetta L. Nettleton, 
S. 6193. Elmina Swan. S. 6701. Byron C. Davis. 
S. 6212. Harriet L. Willis. S. 6705. Andrew J Hall, 
S. 6213. Clara R. Squier. S. 6707. Gordon H. Shepard. 
S. 6223. John S. Colbath. S. 6715. Charles Wickliffe. 
S. 6257. Jane Letcher. S. 6788. Hugh Smith. 
S. 6260. Lovina J. Nudd, S. 6789. John C. Wilson, 
8. 6273. Rufus N. Brown. S. 6793. Maggie S. Northway. 
S. 6276. Sara J. Titsworth. S. 6795. William H. D. Lancaster, 
S. 6310. May C. Moore. S. 6796. Jay D. Morse. 
8. 6312. Horace L. Farmer. S. 6798. John Nelson. 
S. 6338. Sarah E. Stoddard. S. 6831. Perry G. Glines. 
§. 6351. George H. Lewis. S. 6855. Charles H. Flournoy. 
S. 6353. Albert F. Wright. 


The question was taken, and the amendments were agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be read a third time, was 
read the third time, and passed. 

SENECA AND OTHER INDIANS OF THE FIVE NATIONS, NEW YORK 
(H. DOO, No. 1590). 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I desire to renew 
my request for unanimous consent. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. Speaker, there are two other bills. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair understands that; but the gentle- 
man from Texas has something he wants to get done by unani- 
mous consent. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. I ask unanimous consent to have 
a report from the Department of the Interior, and also one from 
the Department of Justice, on a bill to settle the affairs of the 
Seneca and other Indians in the Five Nations, of New York, 
printed as a House document. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas [Mr. STEPHENS] 
asks unanimous consent to have printed as a House document 
certain Senate and House reports on the Seneca Indians. Is 
there objection? 

Mr. MANN. These reports are made to whom? 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. These reports are made to the 
Committee on Indian Affairs. 

Mr. MANN. I have no objection. 

Mr, STEPHENS of Texas. It is apparent that they can not 
be taken up at this session, but they are very fine reports. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

PENSIONS. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the next one of these 
Senate pension bills. 

The Clerk read the following bill: 


A bill (S. 7213) granting pensions and increase of pensions to certain 
soldiers and SPE of the cheil War and certain widows and dependent 
relatives of such soldiers and sailors. 


The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read the bill for amendment. 
The Clerk read the bill, with the following committee amend- 
ments, which were agreed to: 


On page 3, strike out lines 1 to 4, inclusive. 
8. usive. 


On stri o 5, inclusive. 
On page 11, line 21, strike out “$30” and insert in lieu thereof “ $24.” 
Mr. DIES rose, 
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The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman from 
Texas rise? 

Mr. DIES. I rise for the purpose of striking out a word or 
two, with a view to getting information on the bill or making 
a pro forma amendment for the purpose of asking the gentleman 
in charge of the bill a question. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas moves to strike 
out the last word. 

Mr. DIES. I wanted to ask the chairman of the Committee 
on Pensions if it is to be the policy of that committee to con- 
tinue bringing in these private pension bills in the event of an 
extra session? That is to say, if we have an extra session, are 
we to have a continuation of the private pension bills? 

Mr. SHERWOOD. In answer to the gentleman's question, 
Mr. Speaker, I will say that it would depend upon the action 
of the committee. We did not do it at the last extra session. 
I may say, on the part of the chairman, that it is not the inten- 
tion to bring in private pension bills in case there should be an 
extra session. j 

Mr. DIES. The gentleman understands that the majority of 
the House is strongly opposed to an extra session, and that may 
have an influence on the disposition of the committee, 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. Speaker, if I may be permitted, I do not 
think any pension bills have been brought in at an extra session. 
That has been the policy at extra sessions. 

Mr. DIES. I just wanted to get that information. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read the remainder of the bill, with the following 
committee amendments, which were agreed to: 


On page 18, strike out lines 11 to 14, inclusive. 
On page 14, strike out lines 1 to 4, inclusive. 
On page 17, strike out lines 20 to 23, inclusive. 


7 gan Pace 19, line 15, strike out “$40” and insert in lieu thereof 
v 88. Page 24, Une 14, strike out 836“ and insert in lien thereof 
A 24. Pate 25, line 15, strike out “$20” and insert in lieu thereof 
4 E „page 26, line 9, strike out “$30” and insert in lieu thereof 


On page 27, strike out lines 7 to 10, inclusive. 

The foregoing bill is a substitute for the following Senate 
bills referred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions: 
S Frederika B. Trilley. 5 6157. William Roseberry, 
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8 
8. 
S. 7 
8. 
8. 
8. 
8. 
8. 
8. 
8. 
8. 
8. 
8. 


Frances E. Berry. 


570. Clarkson D. Ayers, 


James W. Lansberry. 
. John H. Condon. 

. George D. Hamm. 

„ Wealthy L. Kelsey. 

. Henry C. Jacks. 

. Harrison Welch. 

2, Martha Lance. 

. Mary Jane Campbell, 
. Henry S. Gay. 

2. Agnes M. Heck, 


Albert A. Lance. 
7. Maria E. Pitts. 

91. Clara B. Randall. 
5926. Eugene Lenhart. 
5944. William D. Boyd. 
92. Ann Simons. 

09. George Warner. 

. Mary A. Selleck, 

5. Adam F, Wilson. 

. David L. Cross. 

. Anna B. Fay. 

7. Roswell Sayers, 

- Joseph L. Williams. 
5. John T. Allen. 

53. William Lockwood. 
James S. Wintemute. 


. Esli A. B 


George F. Brown. 6159. Albert W. Dyer. 

. John Bachtler. S. 6166. John Gossage. 

George D. Stebbins, S. 6183. William Crouch. 
Isabell C. Dean. S. 6189. Thomas Jefferson Stafford. 
. Nancy J. Northrup. S. 6208. Benjamin MecClelan. 
Lucy P. Wheeler. S. 6215. David W. Mead. 
Catherine Kelly. S. 6222. Hymelius Mendenhall, 

2. William C. Hinson. S. 6233. John peering Ir. 

. Julia C. Nickerson. 6237. Francis C. Wood. 


. Augusta A. Crommett. 


Mary Parsons. 6240. Ella V. Jones. 
59. Watie H. Stodder. 6258. Charles E. Ewing. 
Alfred Dearmy. 6259. James M. Barnett. 


owen, 


Jane Hubbard, 6335, John F. Grayum. 
2. James T. Kent. 6336. Joseph L. Hays. 
David R. Forsha. 37. Sarah E. Squlres. 
. Jesse Monticue. 6350, Elizabeth Scott. 
. Elizabeth Martin, 6352. James M. Tackett, 
. James H. Givens. 6354. Hester Morse. 
Egbert Dart. 6358. Mary T. Ryan. 
. Larkin Russell. 6371. Lewis Walker. 
8 onions Krass. 6380. John W. Covey. 
. Henry Miller, 6387, William W. Graham, 


88. Sylvester Chaplin, 


. Susan E. 
Robert 8. Thomas 


. Amy D. Wetherell. 

. Henry Quint. 

7. Sanford B. Sylvester. 
. Sarah M. Hicks. 

. Jacob Jones. 
Jonathan Thuma. 

. John M. Miller. 
James F. Brown, 

. Henry Miller. 


3. Louise M. Hunie, 6500. William II. Fountain. 
. Maria B. Hyde. 6501. Albert E. Magoffin, 
. Johanna Mansfield. 6509. John M. Herder. 
8. Isabella Neff, 6522. Carrie M. Case. 
780. Francis Robinson. 6524. Amanda Baxter, 
. George W. Harding. 6539. Cora H, Alward. 
S. William II. Hayes. 541. Alfred J. Adair. 
. Robert G. Calhoun. 542. William Porter. 


. Henry Clay. 

„ Hannah M. Bates. 

. Joseph N Stockford, 
„Salome Nothhardt. 
00. Jefferson Wood. 

. Eli C. Walton, 

. Philip Crowl. 

. Nathaniel Trueblood. 
. Anna Mary McOmber. 
Charles H. Morrison, 
. Henry Roth, 


John C. Hamilton. 


John Sigman. 
. Helen A. Underhill, 


7 


Holt. 


8.6785. Wyatt C. Crawford. S. 6874. Juriah Cline. 

S. 6792. Julia M. Sayles. 8. 6879. Annette M. Lamoreaux. 
. 6794. Nicholas Metzer. S. 6880. Esen Z. Guild, 

S. 6797. Gertrude Edmonds. S. 6884. Emanuel Klepper. 

S. 6799. John T. Hayes. 6885. Hiram W. Babcock. 
6800, William Franklin Stotts. S. 6886. George W. Carpenter. 


8. 
S. 6804. Mary J. Wilcox. . Rose Anna Nagley. 


6860. Edward Pilot. 
. 6867. James K. Deyo. 
S. 6870. Susan E. Manning. 


The SPEAKER, The question is on the third reading of the 
Senate bill as amended. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be read a third time, was 
read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. RUSSELL. The next bill is S. 7402. 

The Clerk read the bill (S. 7402), granting pensions and in- 
crease of pensions to certain soldiers and sailors of the Civil 
War and certain widows and dependent relatives of such sol- 
diers and sailors. 


The following committee amendments were read, considered, 
and agreed to: 


Page 2, strike out lines 3 to 6, inclusive. 
Fuge 2, strike out lines 23 and 24, and on page 3 strike out lines 1 
and 2. 


Page 3, strike out lines 15 to 18, inclusive. 

Page 4, strike out lines 3 to 6, inclusive. 

Page 4, in line 10, strike out “ $30” and insert “ $24.” 

Page 4, line 14, strike out “$20” and insert “$12.” 

Page 4, strike out lines 20 to 23, inclusive. 

Page 5, line 6, strike out “$25” and insert $20.” 

Page 5, strike out lines 16 to 19, inclusive. 

poge D; strike out lines 24 and 25, and on page 6, strike out lines 
n 


a 5 

Page 8, strike out lines 9 to 12, inclusive. 

Page 11, in line 13, strike out “ $50” and insert “ $40.” 
Page 11, line 21, strike out “$20” and insert “ $24.” 
Page 12, line 5, strike out “ $50” and insert “ $36.” 
Page 15, strike out lines 11 to 14, inclusive. 

Page 19, strike out lines 3 to 6, inclusive. 


The foregoing bill is a substitute for the following Senate 
bills referred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions: 


S. 354. Edwin B. Wright. S. 6390. John B. Doolittle. 

. 940. Mary W. Gross. S. 6407. Henry G. Dearmond. 
1019. Della E. Godfrey. 08. Thomas Johnson. 

. Thomas Buckley. 6410, Elizabeth Reed. 

. Samuel G. H. Whitley. 6469. Katie M. Penfield. 

. Joseph Johnson. 6508. Robert J. Martin. 


54. Eliza M. Doran. 
Louisa Walters. 


S. 6808. George Turnbaugh. S. 6914. Robert Jenkins. 

S. 6825. Isaac Baker. S. 6926, Charles P. Harmen. 
S. 6826. John Ryan. S. 6928. James Inman. 

S. 6830. Jasper McPhail. . 6930. John H. Masterson, 
S. 6833. Louisa Bendel. S. 6931. William Carter. 

S. 6834. Stephen K. Ashley. S. 6932. Maria T. Jones. 

S. 6836. Samuel McClure. S. 6953. Joseph S. Herndon. 
S. 6840. Earl W. Soper, S. 6955. Ellen M. Bellows. 
S. 6841. Charles Fredrick. S. 6956. Victoria S. Day. 

S. 6847. John E. Saunders. . 6959. Lucy W. Osborne. 
S. 6850. Nancy I. Williams S. 6961. Theodore M. Burge, 
6852. James O. Anderson. 6984. Edwin Rudrauff, 

8. 
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2037. Marcus W. Bates, 6517. Daniel W. Smith. 
2267. Otto Kuehn. 6518. Charlotte A. Crowell. 
S. 2363. Sarah H. Alldis. 6527. Joseph P. Kridelbaugh. 
S. 2869. Sarah E. Arnold 6531. Charles H. Lewis, 

3186. Laura F. 6533. Frederick Hutton. 


q . Lawton. 
. Daniel Hilliard, 

. Lovina J. Reeves. 

. Charles F. White. 

. Rose V. Stoops. 

. Julia F. Brewerton. 
. Mary Carpenter. 


. Sarah J. Crackel 

62. Jennie Jones. 
Charlotte S. Manley. 

5. George W. Read. 

. John H. Beatty. 

. William Braginton, 
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4615. Isaac Nebbenburgh. 6629. John G. Avery. 
4790. James Forsyth Harrison. 6682. Susie E. Harris. 
5132. Benjamin Clark, 6702, Walter Morrell, 


. James W. Jacobs. 
„John W. Rankin. 

. George Krone. 

86. Jeremiah Adams. 

. George W. Cartwright. 
6811. Samuel Shaffer. 
Warren J. Hazell. 

. Frank B. Gillespie. 

. William nee 
. Nancy J. Nicholson. 

. Samuel Roberts, 
Charles 8. Morse. 

. Sanford A. Herendeen, 
. William H. Brown, 
Henry A. Smith. 

. George O. Miller. 

. Peter P. Chacey. 


. Jane E. Myers. 

. Vesta V. Holden. 

. Loucette E. Glavis. 
. John F. Miller. 

. Mary Healy. 

. Clara G. Branch, 
2. Harriet M. Marks. 
George M. Getts. 
Horace Page. 

. Jessie A. Maxson. 
. Elizabeth C. Service. 
2. James Tucker. 

. Ellen Twomey. 

. Julia F, Whipple. 

. Emily J. Williams. 
. John W. Sullivan. 
. Paul Philips, alias Duncan 
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Dunbar. 6938. Eloise Warner. 
5898. Susan J. Flye. 6954. George W. Case. 
6003. William Henry Scule. 6958. Emma Perkins. 


. John C. Simpson. 
Aquilla M. Hizar. 

. Luther M. Blackman, 
. John J. Calkins, 

. Jennie O. Collins. 
James L. Van Allen. 
. Clarence C. Tritle. 

. William Dickerson. 
5. Joana Boone, 

7006. Fletcher N. Wilson. 

. Beulah C. Hicks. 

A. Paul Horne, 

7034, Ellen C. Gardner. 
7036. Annie R. Jewett. 


. Mary L. De Mars. 

. Margaretta B. Benjamin. 
. Frances A. Rogers. 

. Cynthia Buel. 

. Cornelia 8. Hitchcock. 
James M. Watkins. 

. George M. Taylor. 

. Buril Caton. 

. William Hanoch. 
Nelson E. Haskell. 

W. Boal. 
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. John H. Tyson. 
388. William T. Davidson. 
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S. 7037. Ann Jolly. S. 7134. Robert Conn. 

S. 7061. Allen P. Gibson. S. 7137. George L. Neal. 

S. 7075. Rachel W. Carney. S. 7138. Fernando Miller. 

S. 7076. Alie MeGlo S. 7160. Anna E. Babbitt. 

S. 7077. William A. Reames. 8. 7162. Geo W. 

S. 7079. Delllah Lobenthal. S. 7182. Clifton Whittum. 

S. 7087. James Hammond. S. 7191. Geo R. Davis. 

S. 7089. Henry Walker. S. 7219. Ai Clark. 

S. 7092. Prudle M. Reynolds. S. 7223. Charles F. Smith. 

S. 7117. Fernando W. Moon. S. 7232. Louisa E. Catterson. 
S. 7127. Joseph Ludiker. S. 7298 Hammond. 


S. 7128. Jerome B. Wright. 

The bill as amended was ordered to a third reading, and was 
accordingly read the third time and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Russetz, a motion to reconsider the votes by 
which the several bills were passed was laid on the table. 


GEORGE WASHINGTON GLICK, 


Mr. TAGGART. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for 
the present consideration of Senate concurrent resolution 28, 
accepting the statue of George Washington Glick, presented by 
the State of Kansas, and tendering thanks of Congress therefor. 

I will state that by an oversight the Senate concurrent reso- 
lution had not reached the House at the time of the ceremonies 
incidental to receiving the statue which had been placed in Stat- 
wary Hall. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kansas asks unani- 
mous consent for the present consideration of the resolution 
which he sends to the Clerk's desk. 

The concurrent resolution was read, as follows: 

Senate concurrent resolution 28. 


Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives concurring) 
That the statue of George Washington Glick, presented by the State of 
Kansas to be placed in Statuary Hall, is accepted in the name of the 
United States, and that the thanks of Co be tendered the State 
for the contribution of the statue of one of its most eminent citizens, 
illustrious for his distinguished civie services. 
Second. That a copy of these resolutions, suitably engrossed and duly 
authenticated, be transmitted to the governor of the State of Kansas, 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 
There was no objection. 
The resolution was agreed to, 


SUNDRY CIVIL APPROPRIATIONS. 


Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House 
resolve itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union for the further consideration of the bill 
H. R. 21318, the sundry civil appropriation bill. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the further con- 
sideration of the bill H. R. 21318, the sundry civil appropriation 
bill, with Mr. Crisp in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will proceed with the reading 
of the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

BUREAU OF MINES. 

Includin a hi 
„ =e other 1 fa tee aan as oars 
D. C., and in the field, and every other expense 8 tor and 
dent to the ape ae work of the bureau in 3 and in 
the field, to under the direction of the 8 of the 
Interior, $70,000. 

Mr. GILLETT. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. Within a few days I have received a letter from a gen- 
tleman who is an officer of a gas company, in which he says: 

I inclose a postal I received this morning showing how the United 
States Government is spending the money of the public for po benefit 
of some technical people. I have no sympathy with that kind of thing. 

The card which he inclosed was addressed to him. 

Mr. BARTLETT. What kind of people did he say? 

Mr. GILLETT. Technical people. The card which he in- 
closed was addressed to him from the Department of the Inte- 
rior, Bureau of Mines. That card reads as follows: 

DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, BUREAU OF MINES. 
PUBLICATIONS ON THE TECHNOLOGY OF OIL AND NATURAL GAS, JANUARY, 


1915. 
Technical a Bs 32: * cementing of excluding water from 
in California, by Ralph Arnold and V. R. Garfias. 


“iy 
37: Heavy oll as fuel for internal-combustion en- 
gines, by I. C. Allen. 1913. 36 pp. 
Technical Paper 38: Wastes in the production and utilization of nat- 
ural gas, and methods for their prevention, by Ralph Arnold and F. G. 


Clapp. 1913. 29 PPS | 
echnical Paper 42: The prevention of waste of oll and gas from 
in rnia, with a discussion of methods used 

as. 1913. 15 pp., 


flowing wells 
by J. A. Pollard, by Ralph Xrnold and V, R. 
2 Neck ef Paper 66: Mud laden fluid applied to well drilling, by J. A. 


Pollard and A: G. H . 1914. 21 RD, 12 

auld motion "A, F d fut. “SF poa a ien 
uid me Po 2 
Technical . r 72. Heggem a of the — is s 


eum ind 
conferences at Pittsburgh, Pa., August 1 and September ber 10, 1913, by 


I. C. Allen. 1914. 20 pp. 


A ae Electrie lights for oil and we H. H. 
Clark. 1914 p 85 N 


supply of these publications is available e 
tres dit bution, and FT 3 
est. R for all : pers pE pabi be granted without satisfactory 
reason. 5 should be ordered by number and title. A 
tions should be addressed to the Director of the Bureau of 
Washington, * 

I suppose this is merely a specimen of the activity of the 
Bureau of Mines in advertising their wares and publications 
throughout the country to persons whom they think they might 
interest. Obviously they have a force of clerks who must be 
engaged in finding out the names of officials in different parts of 
the country engaged in business affected more or less remotely, 
and then they send out to them these cards, and then, I suppose, 
often replies come asking for the free bulletins, and then they 
come to us and tell us of the great demand there is for their 
papers and the great good they are doing to the public. 

I suppose very few of those who receive them have the 
thoughtfulness of my correspondent, to consider that the money 
of the public is being wasted in this way or to write to their 
Congressmen objecting. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GILLETT. Yes. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Does the gentleman know that in 
all the departments of the Government they endeavor to extend 
to the limit all their publications? 

Mr. GILLETT. I do not know it, though I had suspected it. 
I did not know that that was being done by the Bureau of 
Mines. It does not seem to me that it is a proper expenditure 
under their appropriation. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Is the gentleman aware that there 
are a great many wells from which natural gas is escaping and 
that the by-product of gasoline can be manufactured from the 
natural gas and that these very papers to which the gentleman 
refers are technical papers that will enable the owners of the 
gas wells to furnish one of the best by-products that can be 
obtained? 

Mr. GILLETT. Mr. Chairman, I do not believe that that 
knowledge is primarily obtained by the Bureau of Mines. The 
companies that are engaged in such business throughout the 
country are the ones specially interested, and they do not need 
the Bureau of Mines to tell them what to do. There are 
scientific papers published in the country which publish dis- 
cussions and the self-interest of these companies, who are all 
the time experimenting, do not need the Bureau of Mines 
to issue technical papers to direct them how they shall carry on 
their business. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts has expired. 

Mr. GILLETT. I ask for five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts asks 
for five minutes more. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Will the gentleman yield again? 

Mr. GILLETT. Yes. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. If this bureau has discovered how 
to make a by-product from natural gas, which is now being 
wasted from the majority of wells in the United States; if it 
has discovered a method of manufacturing a by-product that is 
used universally as gasoline is, does not the gentleman think 
that that technical knowledge should be disseminated? 

Mr. GILLETT. The gentleman says they make gasoline 
from natural gas? 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. They do. Does not the gentle- 
man think that this valuable information should be dissemi- 
nated by publications? 

Mr. GILLETT. No; I do not believe that that is a Govern- 
ment function. If there is some such discovery, I do not be- 
lieve it was made by the Bureau of Mines. Such discoveries 
are made by persons in the business. I do not think there is 
any danger that such a great discovery will not be disseminated 
by scientific papers and scientific men throughout the country— 
I do not think it is necessary for the United States to go into 
the business of circulating this information to persons whom 
they suspect may be interested. They are being sent now to 
New England—this long card about oil wells. It is a waste of 
time and a waste of money. Of course occasionally a corre- 
spondent may send back his protest, but what most men will 
do is to say, “ Here are papers I can get for nothing, and I will 
send on and get them.” And most of them will go into the 
waste basket. I do not think it is necessary for the Bureau 
of Mines to be disseminating knowledge of this sort, because I 
believe there are journals that will do it, and I believe that the 
self-interest of corporations is going to keep them in touch and 
abreast of the discoveries. 
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T do not think it is right for them to in this way try to work 
up a circulation and then come to us and tell us what great 
circulation they have and how popular their publications are. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GILLETT. Yes. 

Mr. BARTLETT. If we stop paying for this kind of work, 
will not the occupation of some of these scientific gentlemen 
be gone? 

Mr. GILLETT. That is doubtless true, and it works both 
ways. 

Mr. BARTLETT. A great many of these scientific investi- 
gations are inaugurated by these scientific gentlemen in order 
for them to keep their positions, 

Mr. GILLETT. I think that is true; it employs a lot of men 
in issuing elementary pamphlets giving facts which might be 
found elsewhere, and it discourages the natural organs, the 
newspapers and scientific papers, because they must compete 
with this voluntary gratuitous service, so that it seems both 
a waste and an abuse. 

I did not know that this was being done by this bureau. This 
card came to me, and I thought I would call the attention of 
the House to it. May I ask the chairman of the committee if 
he knows under what appropriation these clerks are employed 
to find out what men throughout the country would be avail- 
able as receivers of such information and how these men who 
write the pamphlets are paid? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. They have editorial assistance, and it 
is provided for under this particular item. 

Mr. GILLETT. Page 98, line 13? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. They have two editorial assistants and 
various kinds of clerks. 

Mr. GILLETT. I presume that is the section. But it seems 
to me there is a great waste of efficiency here. There is prob- 
ably a very small percentage of their distributions and output 
which reaches persons who are really improved by it, and I 
think those who need it would find it in some other way. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. This bureau requested additional money 
for clerk hire and other service. The committee was convinced 
that the bureau was provided with sufficient clerical force; 
that if the service were devoted to the collating of informa- 
tion and making it available to those who are really interested 
and to whom the information would be desirable they would 
secure it without having it forced upon them like unwilling 
patients taking drugs, and the bureau would do the work much 
better than it does. 

Nearly every service of the Government is afflicted with 
one malady, and that is an overpowering desire to be exploited 
in the public press and to magnify the importance of its work, 
to compel the people to read their publications, regardless of 
the particular value of the publications to particular classes of 
people. A few years ago it was ascertained that the bureaus 
in some of the departments of the Government maintained 
press bureaus, publicity bureaus, the chief purpose being to 
stimulate public interest so as to coerce Congress into appro- 
priating money in larger sums than, in the good judgment of 
Members of Congress, were needed for the proper conduct of 
the public service. 

Mr, TAYLOR of Colorado. Is that practice entirely discon- 
tinued now? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. It is not entirely discontinued; and it 
is by the bringing to light of such matters as the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. GILLETT] calls to the attention of the 
House that something can be done to impress upon the executive 
officials of the Government that Congress has always been hos- 
tile to the so-called business of publicity methods that may be 
appropriate commercial enterprises but which is inconsistent 
in the conduct of the public service. 

Mr. HULINGS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Yes. 

Mr. HULINGS. On page 97 there is an appropriation of 
$135,000 for the investigation of mineral fuels, and so forth. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. We have not yet reached that. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, there is no question but that 
the departments of the Government are at times subject to 
criticism on account of their self-exploiting methods, As just 
stated, it has been found necessary in times past to somewhat 
limit the activity of some of these enterprising gentlemen in 
spending the public money for purposes that bordered on self- 
advertisement; but I do not believe that the Bureau of Mines 
is properly subject to criticism in its methods of furnishing 
information to the public. I do not believe that it is subject to 
criticism at all in the case before us. We have an appropriation 
carried in this bill for inquiries and investigations concerning 
the mining, preparation, treatment, and utilization of petroleum 
and natural gas, with a view to the economic development and 


conserving of the resources through the prevention of waste, a 
very wise appropriation, in my judgment. There has been in 
this country a very sinful waste of our resources in gas and 
oil, and while it is true that it is not the duty of the Federal 
Government or the province of the Federal Government alone 
to prevent that waste, to overcome it, to discourage it, Congress 
has believed, and wisely, that it is proper for us to use the agen- 
cies of the Federal Government in a legitimate way for the 
purpose of disseminating among the people information, first, as 
to the facts of these great losses, and, second, as to the methods 
of their prevention. Each one of the bulletins referred to has 
to do with the conservation of our oil and gas resources, I 
happen to know something about each one of these bulletins. I 
believe they are each and every one of them valuable and useful. 

Mr. GILLETT. Mr. Chairman, has the gentleman read them? 

Mr. MONDELL. I will not say that I have read them all 
through carefully, but I have read some of them, and I have 
glanced through them all, so that I know in a general way their 
contents. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas, Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. MONDELL. Yes. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I hold in my hand 
technical paper No. 57 issued by this Bureau of Mines on the 
suitability of natural gas for making gasoline, by George A. 
Burrill, something I stated a few moments ago, which was 
disputed by several gentlemen on the floor. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, I want to refer to that a 
little later, if I have the time. If it is proper that we should 
inguire into this waste and inquire into the methods of pre- 
yention, it is highly important, it seems to me, that we should 
have the widest possible dissemination and distribution of this 
information, and in these busy days, when men engaged in 
industries do not have time to read everything in the news- 
papers and keep thoroughly abreast with everything that is 
going on, it is frequently necessary to challenge their atten- 
tion in regard to matters that are of vital interest to them in 
regard to matters that they are very glad to know about 
but which might entirely escape them if their attention was 
not challenged in that way. What the Bureau of Mines does 
is to get the addresses of people whom they believe to be inter- 
ested in these matters and notify them on a postal card of 
these publications and of how they may be obtained. Many of 
them are sold, so that, as a matter of fact, the Government 
does not lose the entire cost of publication. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Wyoming 
has expired. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for five minutes more. - 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MONDELL. And if we are going to make these in- 
vestigations, if it is proper that we should, it is highly im- 
portant that the public should be informed with regard to what 
is being done. So much for that. 

There is, however, a criticism to be made, a legitimate criti- 
cism, of almost every Government bureau under the flag, a 
criticism that, I regret very much to say, applies somewhat, 
though not in the same degree that it does to others, to our 
good friends of the Bureau of Mines. Congress does not con- 
template, and none of us believes, that it is possible for the 
agents of the Federal Government to go into these technical 
questions as to the utilization of products as thoroughly as 
individuals or corporations owning and interested in them do 
and will do, and we do not ordinarily expect these agencies 
to make startling discoveries with regard to the utilization of 
these products. It is true that they will here and there make 
a discovery that is important and valuable and useful—they 
have done so—but there is a temptation to find out what other 
people are doing, and then, through a peculiar mental process, 
come to the conclusion that the department agents have dis- 
covered the process. Take, for instance, this process of the 
manufacture of gasoline from gas. I presume it is true that the 
agents of the department have illuminated that subject some- 
what. They may have made some valuable discoveries, but 
hundreds of thousands of dollars have been expended by 
private parties in successfully working out those processes. 
There are very considerable industries in the country to-day 
manufacturing gasoline from gas. 

Take the other phase of the question, the manufacture of 
motor spirits, which is a substitute for gasoline and sometimes 
sold as gasoline, from the heavy product of petroleum. For- 
merly we took from the petroleum only the amount of gasoline 
that could be secured by ordinary processes of distillation. 
But the demand for gasoline and motor spirits became so great 
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that there was not a sufficient amount of gasoline obtainable in 
that natural way from the oils of the country, Then began 
investigations of the possibility of securing motor spirits or 
gasoline from the heavy oils. I am told that one corporation 
of this country spent in the neighborhood of a million dollars 
before they worked out a successful process of manufacturing 
motor spirits from the heavy oil. Two years ago there was 
erected in my State a very large and very expensive refinery, 
which is taking the heavy oil which was largely valueless and 
manufacturing motor spirits from it. Now, I do not think the 
Bureau of Mines have as yet claimed to be the discoverers of 
that method, but my recollection is that there has been some 
suggestion in some of their publications that might lead one to 
believe that they had been largely instrumental in that very 
valuable and useful work. These gentlemen do not need to 
claim discoveries made by others, either directly or by sugges- 
tion, because they justify their employment in reporting the 
experience of others, in finding what the best practice is in 
the country, and then informing the people the country over 
in reference to it. There is a temptation on the part of the 
bureaus in sending out information which is useful and legiti- 
mate to make at least as much of a claim of originality in the 
matter as the facts will warrant. Of course there is a certain 
amount of original research being done by the department, and 
many new methods are developed and given to the world, but 
the work of the bureaus, to a large extent, is to make available 
facts already known by somebody. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Chairman, there seems to be some 
criticism of the distribution of these circulars of information; 
in this particular case those issued by the Bureau of Mines. 
I have always believed that there was a latent danger that must 
be guarded against in all bureaus and departments of the 
Government in seeking a sort of advertising propaganda, or 
self-exploitation, and yet that danger is so natural and so 
inherent that it must be reckoned with as an incident of any 
activity of that kind in which the Government engages. The 
fact that such latent danger exists does not discount the value 
of the activities to the public. I do believe, on the other hand, 
that as this scientific information is gathered by the scientific 
experts, paid for by the Federal Treasury, the only possible 
value of those investigations and those compilations of scientific 
data and statistics is to get them into the hands of the people 
who are interested in that particular industry. If we allow 
that information, after it is gathered, to accumulate in the 
vaults in Washington because we feared that some expense 
will be incurred in printing and putting it before the people, 
we are saving at the wrong end. We are destroying the value 
of what has taken a good deal of money, time, and labor to 
create. In other words, the only value of this information 
from any governmental aspect is to put it into the hands of 
the people, and primarily into the hands of those whose busi- 
ness and activities make a demand for that kind of information. 
So that it strikes me it is perfectly legitimate to get it before 
the people, provided, of course, that it is valuable and accurate 
to a reasonable extent—not accurate in extent beyond criti- 
cism, but to a reasonably accurate extent. 

Now, it is perfectly true, as the gentleman from Wyoming 
has said, that private enterprise, private initiative, can be de- 
pended upon to exploit almost any source of wealth in this 
country, and yet the very purpose of creating these govern- 
mental bureaus is to conserve the natural wealth for the 
benefit of all the people and not necessarily for the few with 
the facilities and means to exploit them for their own private 
gain. That is especially true of this gas proposition. Why, 
there is no doubt but what natural gas and oil are exploited 
by men with large capital in the hope of profit and much has 
been discovered in that way which adds to the industries of 
the country, of course. And so, when a wealth has been dis- 
covered, and it is a natural wealth, it ought to be in some way 
or other conserved for the full benefit of the people. We have 
found in the gas belt particularly that gas and oil are found 
in conjunction almost always, and the oil is capable of an imme- 
diate return on the money, but the gas is not always readily 
salable or controllable. The owner of an oil well will allow his 
gas to escape into the air in order to realize quickly a little 
cash out of the oil. Now, that practice may be all right from 
his standpoint but all wrong from the standpoint of the people 
who are going to need both oil and gas, and who are entitled 
to have this natural wealth conserved. This department, as I 
understand it, among other things, has a practice of instructing 
the ordinary prospector in the oil and gas fields that there is a 
way to seal up the wells.and prevent the escape of the gas 
from the strata of the gas sand. It sends out a report and dis- 


seminates that information among the people. I do not under- 
stand they are claiming they discovered the method of reduc- 
ing gasoline from gas—head gas—because I think I know the 
gentleman who claims to have discovered that method in his 
commercial operations. Yet they have a right to investigate it 
for the public at large and for those who think they can engage 
their capital in promoting that industry. In the absence of that 
information that industry can not be carried on—— 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BORLAND. I will. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. There is a statement here in this 
report of Mr. Burrill, or, at any rate, it is published by the 
United States Geological Survey, which says in 1911 about 7,500 
gallons of gasoline was produced from natural gas in the 
United States. 

Mr. BORLAND. Yes. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. That was disputed on the floor a 
few moments ago—that you can produce gasoline from nat- 
ural gas. 

Mr. BORLAND. Yes. The gas from which gasoline is pro- 
duced is known technically as casing-head gas. It differs 
slightly in its constituents from natural gas. There is some 
difference among scientists as to whether casing-head gas is 
really natural gas or whether it is the volatile distillation of 
the oil, but, in any event, it exists in most oil wells. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Missouri 
has expired. 

Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Chairman, I ask for five minutes more.. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Bor- 
rap] asks to proceed for five minutes more. Is there objec- 
tion? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BORLAND. The value of that consists in this, that a 
large number of prospectors are in the field prospecting for oil. 
Oil can be readily turned into money. They find gas, possibly 
natural gas, or else casing-head gas, and if it is casing-head 
gas it contains this gasoline, which can be produced by pres- 
sure. Ordinarily they would lose and the public would lose the 
value of that particular commodity, but the desire to conserve 
it is very strong among the departments of the Government, 
and it ought to be strong among the general public, and is as 
soon as any information is given to the public about it. 

Mr. PLATT. Will the gentleman explain that matter of 
casing- head gas a little further? Does that casing-head gas 
come out of the ground? 

Mr. BORLAND. Yes. 

Mr. PLATT. How, then, could it be anything else but nat- 
ural gas? 

Mr. BORLAND. There is natural gas, the qualities and char- 
acteristics of which are well known and understood, and then 
there is a gas called casing-head gas, which comes out from oil 
wells and which may be mingled with natural gas but y-hich is 
assumed to be the natural distillation from the oil. 

Mr. PLATT. It is a vapor, then? 

Mr. BORLAND. Yes; a vapor from the oil. 

Mr. MONDELL. Is it not a fact that gasoline can be pro- 
duced from practically any natural gas, but that you must get 
a natural gas having a certain amount of moisture in it before 
you can make gasoline at a price that pays commercially? 

Mr. BORLAND. No. My understanding in regard to that 
is—— 

Mr. MONDELL. That is a fact. 

Mr. BORLAND. My understand is that there is natural gas 
from which you can not produce gasoline at all. I have seen 
that demonstrated by scientists and experts. It is called“ dry 
gas.” There is a natural gas, a gas which has mingled with it 
the fumes of oil, and in the last analysis the gasoline is found 
in the fumes of the oil, even though it be a constituent part of 
the natural gas. But that is only a matter of detail. In all 
the gas belt of West Virginia and Ohio and of Oklahoma and 
southern Kansas they are not concerned chiefly with exploiting 
that from a commercial standpoint. Natural gas is usually 
available, if it can be conserved, to the inhabitants of the great 
cities, and it onght to be conserved in most cases, not for manu- 
facturing primarily, but for domestic use primarily. The flat 
dweller and the small home owner and the little housekeeper 
in the cities must hurry to his work and must prepare his meals 
in a small home, perhaps in the suburbs of the city, in a limited 
time. The use of natura) gas and its cheapness and its cleanli- 
ness and the small space it can occupy as compared with other 
forms of fuel is a great advantage and a great saving to the 
small, limited householder in the great cities, and he is the man 
primarily interested in the very last analysis in preserving the 
natural supply of gas and fuel in this country. He is the man 
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who must meet the fuel bill, and not the great corporation, 
which may choose to throw away its gas rather than go to the 
expense and trouble of conserving it. 

But my idea is that those natural resources do not belong 
entirely to the corporation that happens to be exploiting a 
particular product, such as the oil, but if those natural products 
are there, they ought to be for the benefit of the entire com- 
munity and of the wage earners and of the householders that are 
within reach of them. We would make a mistake—a very grave 
mistake—in allowing pure commercialism to dictate the de- 
struction of that valuable commodity. The time may come 
when we would be glad to see it conserved for domestic and 
manufacturing use, and I hope it is not going too far to say 
that as to natural gas in this country Federal legislation will 
eventually step in and provide for its conservation, as it has 
done for the conservation of a great many other commodities 
ners are of no more importance in the last analysis to the 
people. 

Mr. FOSTER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield for 
a suggestion? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Missouri yield to 
the gentleman from Illinois? 

Mr. BORLAND. Yes. 

Mr. FOSTER. In Oklahoma, where the Bureau of Mines’ has 
demonstrated how this natural gas can be conserved, as stated 
by the gentleman, the legislature is taking action now in order 
to protect the gas in that State. That is brought about through 
the Bureau of Mines. 

Mr. BORLAND. Yes. The fact is that the information fur- 
nished by the Bureau of Mines is not information furnished 
to some corporation for their private profit, but is furnished 
to the public at large, whether they want to engage in either 
production or consumption. 

The CHAIRMAN, ‘The time of the gentleman from Missouri 
has again expired. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. Chairman, I do not think the Bureau of 
Mines should be criticized, but, on the contrary, should be com- 
mended for what the gentleman from Massachusets [Mr. GIL- 
LETT] has called to our attention, in placing bulletins and tech- 
nical papers at the disposal of those in this country who are 
interested and disseminating throughout the length and breadth’ 
of the land information concerning the valuable and important 
discoveries and researches made by that new bureau of the 
Government. Of the commendable acts of the last Republican 
administration, not one stands out higher than the creation of 
the Bureau of Mines and the appointment of its able and effi- 
cient chief, Dr. Holmes, by former President Taft. 

I know something of the value of the publications issued by 
this bureau, because I represent a mining district and have had 
transmitted to the mining companies and miners the valuable 
bulletins issued by the Bureau of Mines, and I know that while 
this bureau is comparatively young, only 4 or 5 years old, vet 
its great work has commended itself to the American Mining 
Congress, to mine operators, and to the men who work in the 
mines. There has been a demand upon the part of operators 
and miners for the Committee on Mines and Mining to build up, 
strengthen, and extend the operations of this valuable bureau. 

Why, Mr. Chairman, if the Bureau of Mines, after making 
important discoveries and useful investigations, should fail or 
neglect to call the results to the attention of those vitally inter- 
ested it would lay itself liable to the just criticism of Members 
of this House and of the taxpayers of this country, who want 
to see a return for the money expended in the creation, equip- 
ment, and maintenance of this bureau. In appropriating public 
money to establish and maintain this bureau it was expected to 
accomplish good and beneficial results. It has made good and 
it is very properly making known its splendid work to those 
most vitally interested and affected. 

Why keep these bulletins and papers locked up, as the gen- 
tleman from Missouri [Mr. Bortanp] says, in cold storage 
here in Washington, when they could be sent out to persons and 
companies who are interested in the various industries which 
are affected; and what better use or value to the country could 
this bureau be engaged in than conserving the natural resources 
of this great country which have been going to waste on ac- 
count of a lack of knowledge of expert mining, and so forth, and 
in the discoveries mentioned in the papers and bulletins referred 
to by the gentleman from Massachusetts? I hope, Mr. Chair- 
man, that this House will always stand by, uphold, and defend 
the Bureau of Mines as long as it is so well and efficiently con: 
ducted as it is under its present administration. 

Mr. GILLETT. Mr. Chairman, I do not wish to be put in the 
light, as the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Austin] attempts, 
of making an attack on the usefulness of the Bureau of Mines. 


I recognize both the usefulness and the enthusiasm manifested 
by that department and its chief, and I recognize that it is only 
men who have a great enthusiasm in the work of their depart- 
ment and a desire to extend it who can be of great value; but 
the more there is of that enthusiasm and the more valuable # 
man may be the more he needs a check upon him, because these 
men see only what is before them. They see great opportunities, 
and they will branch out in every direction, regardless of ex- 
pense, unless they are in some way supervised. Now, it seems 
to me the very arguments the gentlemen have made show that 
in this particular they have entered upon a field on which they 
ought not to encroach, because these technical papers are not 
meant for the public at large. The people in general are not 
interested in them. The people to whom they are of value are 
the capitalists and the corporations who are going into some 
great undertaking; and when doing that they are not going to 
rely upon the bulletins of the Bureau of Mines, They are going 
to investigate for themselves and find out what is the very last 
and best method; and while they may get interesting informa- 
tion from the Bureau of Mines, they can never take that as con- 
clusive and final and sufficient. They have got to investigate 
and search out for themselves. So it seems to me these techni» 
cal papers, which are doubtless of some value and which are 
intended to help these great corporations and the men who are 
going into these big undertakings, are not the line in which the 
Bureau of Mines ought to branch cut; and sending out cards 
like this and trying to build up a constituency among people 
who might be interested, but to whom it seems to me they 
would not be of any very great use, is something which ought 
not to be encouraged. 

Mr. FALCONER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GILLETT. Yes. 

Mr. FALCONER. The gentleman would not have the bureau 
withdraw from this field and give it to the corporations exclu- 
sively, would he? $ 

Mr. GILLETT. The corporations themselves do this inves- 
tigating, and the bureau is merely gathering together what the 
corporations have done. 

Mr. FALCONER. Not necessarily. 

Mr. GILLETT. Practically so. They just find out what the 
corporations have done and then publish it. 

Mr. ‘FALCONER. Mr. Chairman, if I may interrogate the 
gentleman further 7 \ 

Mr. GILLETT. Certainly. % 

Mr. FALCONER. Is it not a fact that the department does 
considerable pioneer work along these lines? 

Mr. GILLETT. No; I do not think it does along these lines. 

Mr. FALCONER. Then the gentleman takes the position 
that peyare corporations are always in advance of the depart- 
ment 

Mr. GILLETT. No; not always, but generally on these lines 
they are. It takes enormous capital to discover these things— 
too much for the bureau. 

Mr. FALCONER. It just occurs to me that the argument of 
the gentleman would seem to mean that it is his position that 
the Government should abandon the field to the selfish interests 
of the corporations or private individuals. 

Mr. GILLETT. This is just helping the selfish interests. 

Mr. FALCONER. It may or may not be. Let me ask the 
gentleman, in that connection, is it not true that the Govern- 
ment has taken advanced steps in trying to find out whether or 
not it is advisable to extract gasoline from shale, and has any 
private corporation in the United: States done that? 

Mr. GILLETT. I do not know anything about that. 

Mr. HULINGS. Mr. Chairman, it has come in my way to 
learn something about this oil business. I have been associated 
with it in one way and another ever since I began business, 
I quite agree with the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
GitzeTt] in saying that so far as the oil business is concerned 
this department simply collates and collects what has been done 
by the various concerns engaged in the oil business. I be- 
lieve it was a man up in my own county who first discovered 
that he could make gasoline from the gas coming from oil wells. 
Of course it was generally known for a long time that you can 
take any gas, and by pressure and refrigeration reduce it to 
a liquid, as in the ease of oxygen, for instance. But in these 
oil wells—and it is true of all of them—there is a kind of gas 
called wet gas, which contains certain chemical compounds that 
by pressure and refrigeration can be reduced to a liquid. That 
is being done all over the oil country, and has been for years. 
They produce a very light gasoline, of 0.80 specific gravity, and 
this they mix with gasoline of the heavier quality, that has 
been produced by the distillation of petroleum, and in that way 
make a gasoline which is better than the low grade made from 
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petroleum, and yet is not so volatile as to escape so readily 
as this high-grade stuff does that is made wholly from gas. 

Mr. BORLAND. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HULINGS. Certainly. 

Mr. BORLAND. I will ask the gentleman whether the prod- 
uct of this wet gas when reduced to a liquid by pressure and 
refrigeration is not more highly inflammable than the ordinary 
gasoline, and consequently can it not be carried in a small space 
and afterwards used with heavier gasoline? 

Mr. HULINGS. It is probably not more inflammable, but it 
is much more volatile and more dangerous, because it evaporates 
so quickly. Take a spoonful of it and throw it into the air, 
‘and none of it will reach the ground. 

Mr. BORLAND. As a practical proposition it is combined 
with heavier grades of gasoline. 

Mr. HULINGS. They have been doing that and utilizing 
it largely in that way. 

Mr. BORLAND. So that it is much more inflammable than 
the heavier gasoline produced in the old way. 

Mr. HULINGS. I would not say more inflammable, because 
either of them will rapidly and almost explosively burn. 

Mr. BORLAND. My understanding is that it is reduced in 

its production to about 15 per cent of its volume, so that it can 
afterwards be transported much more cheaply. 
Mr. HULINGS. They have to transport it in steel barrels, 
because wooden barrels will not hold it, and for that reason 
they mix it with a heavier grade of gasoline. I do not be- 
lieve that this bureau has ever invented anything along the 
line of the oil business. I think they have simply collated the 
experience of others, and made it available for any person that 
desired to learn it from these publications that they issue. 

I wish to call the attention of the committee to the fact that 
in this same Bureau of Mines, in their investigation of the 
mining industry, especially of soft coal, they have been mak- 
ing discoveries; that they have been making the most valuable 
investigations for the protection of explosions from coal-mine 
dust in these mines. I think it would be very shortsighted for 
this.Congress to attempt to limit them in that very important 
and interesting field. 

There was one question I desired to ask the chairman of the 
committee. Here is an appropriation of $135,000: 


For investigation of mineral fuels and unfinished mineral products 
belonging to or for the use of the United States, with a view to their 
most efficient mining, preparation, treatment, and use, including personal 
services in the bureau at Washington, D. C., not in excess of the num- 
ba ane total compensation of those so employed during the fiscal year 


Can the chairman say what that compensation amounted to? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Will the gentleman wait until we reach 
that item and I will give it to him? R 

Mr. HULINGS. I would like to say that as to the investiga- 
tions of the gas business and the mineral-oil business of any 
sort I doubt whether the Government has any authority in that 
matter in territory which belongs to the States. Is it not a mat- 
ter for State legislation to say how a man may utilize the 
product of his oil well where he has a title in fee to that prop- 
erty? The State, I suppose, under the right of eminent domain, 
might indicate or prescribe how certain wells shall be plugged 
or how the gas shall be taken, so that it shall be conserved, but 
I doubt whether the National Government has any right to do it. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Chairman, I move that all debate 
on this paragraph and amendments thereto be now closed. » 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York moves that 
all debate on the paragraph and amendments thereto close. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For inves tion as to the causes of mine explosions, methods of 
mining, especially in relation to the safety of miners, the gf Sener 
best adapted to prevent accidents, the possible improvement of condi- 
tions Sater which mining operations are carried on, the use of explo- 
sives and electricity, the prevention of accidents, and other inquiries and 
technologic investigations pertinent to the mining industry, $347,000. 

Mr. BRYAN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word, and I think I can get through the short statement I have 
to make in three minutes. I do not know whether it is true 
or not, but it is suggested from various sources that there is 
going on in this Chamber a kind of smotherbuster—not a fili- 
buster, but a smotherbuster. I have listened now for about an 
hour to this debate. It is true the gentleman from New York 
finally moved to stop debate, and it was done. But I have 
listened about an hour to a discussion that seemed to me to be 
a part of an attempt to asphyxiate the shipping bill and prob- 
ably the seamen’s bill, for certain reasons, by the application 
of gas—dry gas, wet gas, heavy gas, light gas, Pennsylvania gas, 
natural gas, and all kinds of gas. [Laughter.] That is about 
all the debate has involved for an hour or more. 


I think that there is more to this rumor than mere idle talk. 
I have participated here during this session in the putting 
through of the various appropriation bills, and although the 
chairman of this committee started out the other day with the 
resolution to rush the bill, and on Saturday afternoon exhibited 
a disposition to get the bill through as soon as possible, I have 
found that men can talk 5 minutes, 10 minutes, 15 minutes, and, 
as the Recorp will show, an hour has been consumed on vari- 
ous kinds of gas without any restraint or any attempt to sup- 
press the debate or any attempt to expedite the bill. I think 
the proceeding is joined in by men on both sides of the aisle. It 
is a deliberate effort to obstruct legislation, and I think we 
ought to be more diligent. I would not presume to lecture the 
chairman of the committee, but I think if he would overturn the 
wishes of those about him and make more motions to suppress 
debate he would be serving the business interests of the country. 

It is said that there will be an attempt to take up the Repub- 
lican measure that has come over to the House, that farce which 
provides that ships of the Navy shall go into the merchant ma- 
rine—— - 

Mr. HULINGS Mr. Chairman, I make the point òf order 
that the gentleman is not discussing the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. If the point of order is made, the Chair 
will have to sustain it. 

Mr. BRYAN. Then, Mr. Chairman, I will get back to gas. 
Inasmuch as the gentleman from Pennsylvania wants every- 
thing discussed from a jet of gas, we will take up and discuss 
Pennsylvania gas. When these other matters are pending we 
ought to turn off the gas. That silly war challenge, the Weeks 
bill, ought to be made into a decent, effective merchant-marine 
bill, so that the ships of the Navy will not be put into commerce 
and our people be compelled to send freight and traffic by ves- 
sels with cannon and uniformed officers aboard. But we might 
put merchant vessels into the bill and give relief, and have an 
efficient bill, instead of having one that amounts to nothing; 
have one that makes the Shipping Trust protest, ne: one that 
makes the Shipping Trust applaud. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Now, Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from 
Washington having relieved the pressure on himself, due to an 
overaccumulation of gas, we will proceed to the next paragraph. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


The committee informally rose; and Mr. Trrsre having taken 
the chair as Speaker pro tempore, a message from the Senate, 
by Mr. Tulley, one of its clerks, announced that the Senate had 
passed a bill of the following title, in which the concurrence of 
the House of Representatives was requested: * 

S. 7555. An act to authorize the construction of a bridge 
across the Suwanee River in the State of Florida. 


SUNDRY CIVIL APPROPRIATION BILL, 


The committee resumed its session. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For investigation of mineral fuels and unfinished mineral products 
belonging to or for the use of the United States, with a view to their 
most efficient mining, preparation, treatment, and use, including per- 
sonal services in the bureau at Washington, D. C., not in excess of the 
number and total compensation of those so employed during the fiscal 
year 1913, $135,000. 

Mr. FOSTER. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment, which I send to the desk and ask to have read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

; Page 97, strike out lines 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 18, and insert the fol- 
owing: 

s Sr investigation of mineral fuels and unfinished mineral products 
belonging to or for the use of the United States, with a view to their 
most efficient mining, preparation, treatment, selection, and the most 
efficient use of fuels for all pur ; for the analyzing and testing of 
all fuels to be selected and sampled in accordance with bureau of Mines 
8 fications, cong 3 3 services in the bureau at Washington. 

. C., not in excess o e number and total compensation of those 80 
employed during the fiscal year 1913: vided, That no part of any 
money appropriated by this or any other act shall be used for the 
purchase of fuel in continental United States for the United States. 
unless e: ded in cooperation, when practicable, with and under the 
advice and direction of the Bureau of Mines, $135,000 T 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Chairman, on that I reserve the 
point of order. 

Mr. FOSTER. Mr. Chairman, this changes the paragraph 
that is now in the bill so as to make it the duty of the Burean 
of Mines to select the coal which is adapted to a particular 
plan where the Government plant may be located or particular 
equipment that may be used. It puts this selection with the 
Bureau of Mines, together with the testing, which is already 
there now. Since the Government has been testing coal accord- 
ing to a scientific basis as to the heat units in the coal it has 
been of great saving in all departments of the Government, 
wherever it may be, and yet the Bureau of Mines has no con- 
trol over the equipment or matters of that kind. For instance, 
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there has been installed in a branch of the Government an 
equipment which is adapted to the use of coal in Illinois. It 
seems strange that that should be the case, and yet it is true. 
By changing that equipment and having it properly adapted to 
coal that may be within a certain neighborhood or area where 
it is to be used the Government would be able to save a con- 
siderable amount of money. At Fort Bayard, N. Mex., by 
change of certain equipment and showing them how they could 
use certain coal it was shown that they could use a very much 
cheaper coal. That was put in operation and existed for a 
little while, but was abandoned, and they have gone back to 
the old plan again; the Government is paying the extrava- 
gant price again. In California, where coal is shipped by the 
Government for use on the boats in the harbor and other uses, 
they use an expensive coal when they could just as well get 
coai on the Pacific coast which would save five or six dollars 
a ton. There is no occasion for this. Last year in the War 
Department alone in the buying of coal according to this basis 
there was a saving made of something like twenty-five to thirty 
thousand dollars. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOSTER. Yes. . 

Mr. MONDELL. Does the gentleman think it would be wise 
to give the Bureau of Mines authority to prescribe the kind of 
coal that the Navy is to use? 

Mr. FOSTER. They do it now; it is done now. The bureau 
tests the coal for the Navy. 

Mr. MONDELL. Oh, no; they do not. 

Mr. FOSTER. Oh, yes. 

Mr. MONDELL, They have no authority over the Navy. 

Mr. FOSTER. They have no authority over the Navy, of 
course, 

Mr. MONDELL. The gentleman’s amendment would give 
the Bureau of Mines authority to say to any department of 
the Government, including the Navy, “ You shall use this sort 
of coal or that sort of coal.” - 

Mr. FOSTER. Yes. It is the selection of the kind of coal 
that is best suited for their use. 

Mr. MONDELL. Does not the gentleman think that would 
be dangerous when it comes to the fighting branch of the Gov- 
ernment? 

Mr. FOSTER. No; I do not think it is near as dangerous 
as it is now to the Government to permit in many instances 
some clerk in the department to select the kind of coal used 
in the department. The Bureau of Mines tests all of the coal 
used by the Navy. For instance, take the Panama Canal. 
When bids were presented for coal a certain firm in the coun- 
try presented an analysis of coal which the Bureau of Mines 
said was not correct, which they had been using, but it was 
found by putting the selection of that coal in the hands of the 
Bureau of Mines for use in the canal there was a saving 
to the Government of $40,000 a year. There are many instances 
of the kind where that can be done. As an illustration of the 
kind of selection the Government makes now, I have here a 
picture of the Knickerbocker Hotel, here in Washington, and 
then there is a picture of the Cox Building, which is a Goy- 
ernment office building. We find that the Government office 
there is using anthracite coal with approximately 13,500 Brit- 
ish thermal units per pound and paying $6.65 per ton for it, 
and that the Knickerbocker Hotel buys coal of approximately 
14,500 British thermal units per pound, bituminous coal, for 
$4.50 a ton. That is the way that the Government in many in- 
stances buys its coal. I believe if some system were put in 
operation whereby we could select that coal in a proper way and 
say to these departments, This is the coal that is most eco- 
nomical for your department” many thousands of dollars 
would be saved. 

Mr. HULINGS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOSTER. Yes. 

Mr. HULINGS. The illustration the gentleman has given is 
a comparison between anthracite coal and bituminous coal. 
Anthracite coal has only 13,500 British thermal units to the 

und 

Mr. BRYAN. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order that 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania is not talking to the point of 
order. Á 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair overrules the point of order. 
The gentleman from New York reserved the point of order, and 
under the practice of the House the gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. Fostrr] is discussing the merits of the proposition, and 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Hutincs] interrogated 
him. The time of the gentleman from Illinois has expired. 

Mr. FOSTER. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent for 
five minutes more. 


LU—231 


The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

Mr. BRYAN. Is the gentleman debating the point of order? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman is debating the merits of 
the proposed amendment. 

Mr. BRYAN. Has the point of order been decided? 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order was reserved, and 
under the practice of the House the Chair is not called upon to 
rule while it is reserved. Is there objection to the request of 
the gentleman from Illinois that his time be extended for five 
minutes? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. This is a very important matter, and 
the gentleman from Illinois is chairman of the Committee on 
Mines and Mining. 

Mr. BRYAN. I know that. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. And I think any reasonable discussion 
should be permitted. 

Mr. BRYAN. I want to ask the gentleman from New York 
if he is going to make the point of order. Is it so very impor- 
tant that the gentleman is going to make the point of order? 

Mr, FITZGERALD. I am not certain. 

Mr. HULINGS. Mr. Chairman, I was recognized to ask a 
question. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois has the 
floor. Does the gentleman yield; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. FOSTER. I yield to the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. Hurrnes]. 

Mr. HULINGS. I desire to ask this: If the gentleman thinks 
that the illustration he has given here, making a comparison 
between anthracite and bituminous coal, is entirely fair, for 
this reason, that in the ordinary combustion of bituminous coal 
there is a very large portion of it that escapes during the 
process of combustion, while in the case of the anthracite coal 
the efficiency is very much higher? 

Mr. FOSTER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania falls into 
an error which is very often fallen into by men who do not 
remember that we buy coal upon the basis of so much heat to 
the unit of coal, and that in buying anthracite coal, which has 
the highest price, it gives you no more heat than does the 
bituminous that has the same number 


Mr. HULINGS. That is true if you get the same efficiency; 


but you never get the same degree of efficiency from the burn- 
ing of bituminous coal, because a large portion of it goes 
a in the process of combustion in the way of smoke, and so 
orth. 

Mr. FOSTER. That does not happen where there is a proper 
furnace equipment. It might be if it were done in the old way, 
but coal is not burned in such an unscientific way as it was 
years ago. 

Mr. SLEMP. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOSTER. Yes. 

Mr. SLEMP. Has the gentleman’s observation been e 
to coal used in the Navy also? 

Mr. FOSTER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SLEMP. It would apply to the Navy as well as to all 
other departments of the Government. 

Mr. FOSTER. I will say this: In the last naval bill there 
was provided $75,000 for securing coal from the Matanuska 
coal field of Alaska, and the Secretary of the Navy put that 
under the control of the Bureau of Mines. They went there 
and mined that coal and hauled it to tidewater and brought it 
to the States, and that coal was tested upon the Maryland, I 
think, on the Pacific Ocean. An engineer of the Bureau of 
Mines went on the Maryland and saw the actual test of the coal. 
That coal was actually tested, and there is a letter in here 
from the commander of the Maryland showing how successfully 
and in what a gentlemanly way that test was conducted, and 
that it was to the satisfaction of the Navy, and it demonstrated 
beyond all question that the Matanuska coal was a kind of 
coal that could be used in the Navy. The Bureau of Mines 
tests this coal now; we have no new proposition so far as that 
is concerned, but what I am trying to get at is that when these 
tests are made and it is determined it is an economical coal 
for the Government to buy, that the Bureau of Mines shall 
select that coal and that these men will buy the kind of coal 
that ought to be bought as an economical proposition to the 
Government. 

Mr. SLEMP. Would it be the gentleman’ s idea that the Gov- 
ernment would bear the expense of testing coal that belongs 
to private individuals, corporations, and so forth, or that they 
should bear it? 

Mr. FOSTER. This is for the Navy; that belongs to the 
United States; yes. The Bureau of Mines tests coal. They 
tested coal where an inquiry came from South America to have 
those tests to be supplied to those people who want to purchase 
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our coal. They made their test, and I understand sales of coal 
have been made as a result of that test. 

Mr. MANN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOSTER. Yes. 

Mr. MANN. I understood the gentleman to say just now 
that one of the purposes of the amendment of the gentleman 
was so that the Bureau of Mines could select the coal used by 
the different departments of the Government. How would the 
selection be made? 

Mr. FOSTER. It is the recommendation or selection, as you 
may call it, wherever it is to be obtained. Of course there 
might be cases where it would be impracticable to make that—— 

Mr. MANN. But how would you select? Would you select it 
from some mine or how would it be done? 

Mr. FOSTER. No; it would select certain coals that would 
be the most economical to use. 

Mr. MANN. They do it now. 

Mr. FOSTER. But in some instances 

Mr. MANN. Coal is selected based upon an analysis? 

Mr. FOSTER. Yes. 

Mr. MANN. It does not mean a certain coal to be used, 


does it? 
Mr. FOSTER. Not a particular coal of a particular mine. 
It does not mean that. 

Mr. MANN. I can not understand how the bureau can 


select the coal. 

Mr. FOSTER. For instance, say the department is going to 
buy some coal for Fort Snellings. Say that they have bids for 
certain coal to be sent there, Those coals would be analyzed 
by the Bureau of Mines. Now, that would be determined by 
taking into consideration the equipment and everything con- 
nected with that particular point and an analysis of the coals 
which are sent would be selected for the particular place. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has again 
expired. 

Mr. FOSTER. And they would say to them this is the coal 
that should be selected, 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Chairman, the purpose of the gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. Foster] is doubtless very desirable, 
but the effect of this amendment is so far-reaching that, I think, 
it would be very unwise to attempt to legislate upon this bill. 
I have been examining the amendment of the gentleman for 
some time, and I have not yet been able to ascertain just how 
far it would extend the present authority of the Bureau of 
Mines. 

Mr. FOSTER. I will say to the gentleman from New York, 
if he will permit me, that at this time the Bureau of Mines 
simply tests the coal when called upon by the different depart- 
ments. They test it and give the analysis that the coal shows. 
That is as far as they go. They do not go any further now. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman from New 
York yield? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Yes. 

Mr. MANN. Under this amendment, as I read it and under- 
stand it, the Bureau of Mines practically is to select the equip- 
ment for the burning of the coal. 

Mr. FOSTER. Oh, no. 

Mr. MANN. Well, then, what does it say? 

Mr. FOSTER. If it does, it is not so intended. 

Mr. MANN. Then the Bureau of Mines would tell the Navy, 
for example, what kind of equipment they should have for 
burning the coal, and, possibly, the kind of engines they should 
use. 

Mr. FOSTER. Well, that is not intended; but if they happen 
to have a certain kind of engine, such as the Government has 
in certain places, or certain boilers adapted to particular kinds 
of coal, which they can not use, it seems to me somebody ought 
to select the equipment that would be adapted to the use of 
certain coal. 

Mr. MANN. Of course the department that uses it ought to 
control that. I do not see how you can allow the Bureau of 
Mines to determine what kind of equipment they must have. 

Mr. FOSTER. I do not think it is intended that that should 
be the case. 2 

Mr. MANN. I understood that was the purpose. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Chairman, the uncertainties are 
too great, and I am compelled to insist upon the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair sustains the point of order. 
The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For inquiries and scientific and areen investigations concerning 
the mining. preparation, treatment, and utilization of ores and other 
mineral substances, with a view to improving health. conditions and 
increasing safety, efficiency, economic development, and conserving re- 
sources rough the prevention of waste in the mining, quarrying, 


metallurgical, and other mineral industries; to uire into the eco- 
nomic conditions affecting these industries: Provided, That no part 


be used for Investigation A 
— il any part er be = for N oe requized bp 
service, $100,000" being done by any other branch of the publ 

rev! FOSTER. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
men 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Foster] 
offers the following amendment, which the Clerk will report. 
The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 98, line 1, after the word “ service,” insert “ nor shall ＋ pare 
of any y appropriation in this or any other act be used for work that is 
authoi or being done by the Bureau of Mines.” 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of or- 
der on that. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York [Mr. Frrz- 
GERALD] reserves a point of order on the amendment. 

Mr. FOSTER. Mr. Chairman, this limitation, as I under- 
stand, upon the Bureau of Mines is for the purpose of prevent- 
ing that bureau from entering any field that is now occupied 
by another department of the Government. What I had tried 
to do in my amendment was to prevent other departments from 
entering the field of the Bureau of Mines and limiting it, and 
saying to them that they must keep off the Bureau of Mines 
and let that bureau perform the work that it is intended it 
should do. Now, I submit that is but a fair proposition—that 
while the Bureau of Mines should keep on its own grounds, 
other departments should keep on their own grounds, too. 

Mr. SELDOMRIDGE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield there? 

Mr. FOSTER. Certainly. 

Mr. SELDOMRIDGE. Who is to be the determining factor 
as to the particular province of each bureau? 

Mr. FOSTER. The heads of the departments. 

Mr. SELDOMRIDGE. In case of disagreement between the 
heads of departments, who should come in? 

Mr. FOSTER. This would certainly be a limitation, which 
would be decided by the Comptroller of the Treasury. 

Mr. GILLETT. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOSTER. Yes. 

Mr. GILLETT. Suppose the law should allow different de- 
partments to overlap. The proposition is that the other depart- 
ments should be excluded, and the Bureau of Mines would be 
authorized to do a particular kind of work, although the law 
already allowed the other departments to do it. Is that the 
proposition? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Some classes of work are authorized to 
be done by more than one branch of the public service. 

Mr. GILLETT. That is just the question that I asked. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Only one branch should do it. I have 
suggested to the gentleman that he modify the amendment so 
as to apply it only to appropriations carried in this bill and 
to make the language correspond to the language already in 
the bill, so that the amendment would read: “Nor shall any 
part of any appropriation in this act be available for the per- 
formance of work authorized and being done by the Bureau of 
Mines. 

Mr. GILLETT. But, after all, is that fair? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Yes. We apply that rule to the Bureau 
of Mines. 

Mr. FOSTER. Why not apply it to the others, too? 

Mr, GILLETT. Suppose there is a case where different 
branches of the Government have authority to do a particular 
kind of work. Now, by this you are taking it away from the 
others and giving it to the Bureau of Mines. Why would it be 
any more right to take it away from the other departments and 
give it to the Bureau of Mines than to take it away from the 
Bureau of Mines and give it to the other departments? 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOSTER. Yes. 

Mr. MONDELL. Why not strike out all of the provision after 
the word party,“ in line 23, page 97? The trouble that my 
friend suggested is that it still further confuses, if he will 
allow me, a bad situation. What we have done in this item is 
to legislate against the Bureau of Mines. Then, if I under- 
stand the proposition of the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
Foster], he would insist on a provision under which it might 
be possible that none of the bureaus of the public service could 
do certain classes of work where they are now authorized by 
law to do it. The fact is, it is not fair to the Bureau of Mines 
to legislate against it alone, as we have done in this bill, 
because there are many fields of the public service where two 
or more bureaus legitimately work, although they do not work 
on a subject at the same angle, nor do they investigate exactly 
the same phases or features of a matter. They have their 
legitimate work, but it is connected with the same subject 
matter, 
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Now, we have legislated the Bureau of Mines out of any field 
heretofore occupied by any other bureau, even though they 
occupy it from a different angle and from a different view- 
point and for a different purpose and along a different line, 
We should not have any legislation of this sort, but the com- 
mittees should see to it that the bureaus are kept out of each 
other’s jurisdiction as far as possible, because if you legislate 
along this line at all you must legislate against one or the other 
of two or more bureaus. 

Mr. FOSTER. I think what is intended here is that if you are 
going to limit the Bureau of Mines, it is only fair that the other 
departments should be limited so that they should not take that 
work away from it which it can perform better than any other 
department, 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Illinois 
has expired. 

Mr. FOSTER. Mr. Chairman, I ask for two minutes more. 

bio CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the gentleman’s re- 
que 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FOSTER. Im securing the statistics in reference to mine 
accidents, if that is to be done by another department of the 
Government, it seems to me it is unfair to the Bureau of Mines, 
when they are in that work all the time, that that should be 
taken away from them. But without something of this kind, it 
must necessarily be taken away, and they would lose that part 
of the work. 

Mr. MANN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOSTER. Yes. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman does not mean that this provi- 
sion in the bill now would take away anything from the Bureau 
of Mines? 

Mr. FOSTER. I should think so. 

Mr. MANN. This is the existing law. I suppose they are 
complying with it. 

Mr. FOSTER. I hope they are. But suppose some other de- 
partment comes into the field? They have put in these new 
words this year: 

And that is being done, 


Mr. MANN. That broadens the scope of the Bureau of Mines, 
instead of restricting it. Under existing law they are forbidden 
to do any work which is authorized to be done by any other 
department. I do not think they pay much attention to it, but 
in a way they do. Now the committee have added these words 
so that any other department must not only be authorized to 
do it, but must actually be doing it. 

Mr. FOSTER. Yes. 

Mr. MANN. That broadens the scope of the Bureau of Mines, 
instead of restricting it. 

Mr. FOSTER. As I understand, then, that excludes the 
Bureau of Mines from doing the work. 

Mr. MANN. Only when the other burean is authorized and 
is doing it. Under the existing law the Bureau of Mines is 
forbidden to do the work if the other department is authorized 
to do it, whether it is doing it or not. Now the committee have 
added to the language, forbidding the Bureau of Mines to do it 
only if another department is authorized to do it and is doing it. 

Mr. FOSTER. ‘The provisions in some of these are broad, and 
I know they have begun, where the Bureau of Mines has been 
doing it for several years. 

Mr. MANN. But they are not doing it now, if they are fol- 
lowing the law. 

Mr. FOSTER. They are doing it? 

Mr. MANN. I mean the Bureau of Mines. 

Mr. FOSTER. They have been doing certain work, and the 
other departments are beginning to do that work. Now, what 
I want to do is to keep them out of the work of the Bureau of 
Mines, along with the others. 

Mr. MANN. If the Bureau of Mines have ever lost jurisdic- 
ban ot anything they have commenced to do, I have never heard 
of it. 

Mr. FOSTER. I hope they have not, because they are doing 
good work, and I hope they will continue that work. 

Mr. MANN. But the gentleman’s amendment would forbid 
the Census Office to make any study of any of these industries. 
Certainly he does not want to do that. 

Mr. FOSTER. No. It is simply to confine the other depart- 
ments to their particular work. 

Mr. MANN. But the gentleman’s amendment would accom- 
plish that, because one of the provisions is to permit the Bureau 
of Mines to inquire into economic conditions affecting indus- 
tries relating to minerals, and so forth. The Census Office has 
to do that to make up the census report this year. The gentle- 
man’s amendment would forbid the Census Office to pay any 
attention to the industries relating to mines and minerals. 


Mr. FOSTER. If the Bureau of Mines is securing these sta- 
tistics, I do not see any reason for having them duplicated. 

Mr. MANN. I do not think they are duplicated. If they are, 
the Bureau of Mines is doing the duplicating, because the 
Census Bureau is required to do this work, and the Bureau of 
Mines is merely permitted to do it. The gentleman's amend- 
ment would forbid the bureau that is required to do the work 
and turn it over to a bureau that has no facilities to do it, but 
is permitted to do it, 

Mr. FOSTER. I think this only limits the departments to 
their particular work. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I make a point of order against the 
amendment. 

ici Will the gentleman withhold the point of 
order 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I will withhold it. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, I do not believe the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Illinois should be adopted, 
even if it were not subject to a point of order, because it would 
simply further confuse a bad situation, as I said a moment 
ago. This legislation, beginning with the word “nor” in 
line 23, page 97, and extending to the end of the paragraph, 
should be stricken out. We have no such legislation limiting 
any other bureaus of the Government. The result is that if 
the Bureau of Mines strictly interprets its authority under this 
legislation, then the Bureau of Mines is prevented from exam- 
ining and investigating, let us say, the question of gases in 
mines, because the Bureau of Labor is also investigating that 
question from the viewpoint of the health and welfare of the 
miners. Now, the investigation of the matter of gases by 
the Bureau of Mines is an investigation with a view to deter- 
mining how the accumulation of gases may be prevented and 
mines may be protected against gases; how explosions may be 
prevented; how miners who are the victims of gases may be 
rescued; and all those matters that properly come within the 
jurisdiction of the Bureau of Mines. There is a proper work 
for the Bureau of Labor, which is welfare work in the mines, 
and work having to do with the conditions of the labor. We 
do not say to the Bureau of Labor, “ You shall not investigate 
this class of work, because the Bureau of Mines is investigating 
it from another angle,” but we say to the Bureau of Mines, 
“You shall not do any work that any other bureau is either 
authorized to do or is doing, whether it is authorized by law 
to do it or not.” You can not by legislation draw an accurate 
line between the activities of these bureaus. The best you can 
do is to exercise the control that Congress has over appro- 
priations. N 

If this provision were stricken out, then the Bureau of Mines 
would be situated just as the other bureaus are, and would 
not be expected to occupy the same field in the same way and 
for the same purpose as they are occupied by other bureaus. 
Of course it is a question largely of what the word “work” 
means. what we intend by the word “work.” I take it for 
granted that the Bureau of Mines is giving a liberal inter- 
pretation to it. If they are not, they must be tremendously 
hampered by this provision. I think they would be justified 
in holding that where they are doing a certain line of work, 
although it relates to the same subject matter as that under 
investigation by another bureau, if their work is along a differ- 
ent line, having a different object in view and a different pur- 
pose, they may continue that work. And yet there is likely to 
be a conflict of jurisdiction—there is likely to be some feeling 
engendered in a case of that kind. We should not put an 
embargo against the activities of one bureau in favor of all 
other bureaus. The proper thing to do is to strike out the 
entire provision. The gentleman from New York will recall 
that this was discussed somewhat in the subcommittee, that 
we were not entirely happy over the language, but even the 
genius of the gentleman from New York has not as yet evolved 
anything to take its place. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I insist on the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair thinks one provision in the 
amendment, “or in any other act,” makes it clearly subject to 
the point of order. The Chair sustains the point of order. 

Mr. FOSTER. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 98, line 1, after the word “service,” insert the following: 
“Nor shall any part of any appropriation in this act be used for 
work that is authorized and is being done by the Bureau of Mines.” 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I make a point of order against 
the amendment. It is not germane to this paragraph of the 
bill. It might possibly be offered at the last end of the bill, 
but it is not germane to this paragraph of the bill. 
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The CHAIRMAN. 
Illinois [Mr. Foster]. 

Mr. FOSTER. Mr. Chairman, it seems to me that this is 
directly in line with the provision already in the bill, and that 
this is a further limitation. I do not see why it is not germane 
to this particular item. 

Mr. MANN. It does not relate to this particular appropria- 
tion. It is not germane to this paragraph. 

Mr. FOSTER. It seems to me that it is clearly so; I may be 
wrong about it. I would not know where else to offer it. 

Mr. MANN. The limitation in this paragraph relates to 
the appropriation carried by this paragraph only. It does not 
relate to the other appropriations carried by the bill. It seems 
to me that a limitation relating to all the other appropriations 
in the bill is not germane. 

Mr. FOSTER. It seems to me that it is germane because it 
applies to this particular paragraph and is a limitation. 

Mr. SELDOMRIDGE rose. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Colorado desire 
to discuss the point of order? : 

“er SELDOMRIDGE. No; I propose to offer an amend- 
men 

Mr. FOWLER rose. 

The CHAIRMAN, Does the gentleman from Illinois desire 
discuss the point of order? 

Mr. FOWLER. Just for a moment. I think this is clearly 
a limitation upon the appropriation. The paragraph provides 
for a certain amount of money to be appropriated for certain 
purposes, and it has been repeatedly held that where an appro- 
priation is sought to be made, Congress may place any limita- 
tion on the use of the money that it may deem proper. I have 
recently gone over the authorities upon limitations, and in every 
instance where it was sought to place a limitation on the 
appropriation the Chair has overruled points of order. I can 
not see that this amendment carries with it anything except a 
limitation. 

In 1910, in the bill for appropriations for the Navy, there was 
a provision for experiments on armament, and the gentle- 
man from Alabama [Mr. Honsox] offered an amendment 
that no part of the appropriation should be used except it be 
used under certain conditions of distance where the experi- 
ment was to be made. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
Mann] was in the chair, and he held that it was a limitation 
on the appropriation, and I think properly so. It has been re- 
peatedly held that unless the amendment carries a direction 
to the department in the way of new legislation, limiting the 
department to do that which the law authorizes it to.do, then 
it is a limitation on the appropriation and is in order. 


The Chair will hear the gentleman from 


ceeding $5 when absent on official business from his des ited head- 
2500 and for actual necessary traveling expenses of said inspector, 


Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order to the 
a ang This mine inspector in Alaska is there permanently, 

no 

Mr. FITZGERALD. He is in Alaska, but traveling all the 
time; he covers the whole Territory. 

Mr. MANN. He gets a salary of $3,000, and $2,500 beside; 
that is, he has his subsistence all the time, besides the salary. 
I suppose he has to purchase his clothing himself, unless it is 
given to him. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. His headquarters are at Juneau, and 
when he is away from headquarters he gets subsistence. 

Mr. MANN. He is away all of the time, is he not? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Most of the time, I think. I think he 
is away from headquarters the better part of the time—that is, 
if he is trying to do the work that should be done. 

Mr. MANN. If he is performing his work, he is. It seems 
to me we do pretty well when we pay a man a salary and then 
pay his board all of the time besides, and at that probably more 
than it costs him. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. From the information before the com- 
mittee the cost of living in Alaska is pretty high. 

Mr. MANN. The law limits the subsistence to $4. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. The law limits a per diem in lieu of sub- 
sistence to $4, but yesterday we fixed a per diem of the inspec- 
tors in the General Land Office at $5. 

Mr. MANN. They travel only occasionally, I take it, while 
this man is traveling all of the time. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. The requests for per diem for employees 
in Alaska from all of the departments of the Government is an 
allowance of $8. 

Mr. MANN. Yes. A good many of the departments would 
like to pay a man a good salary and in addition allow him 
quite a good rake-off from a per diem in lieu of subsistence. 

Mr. BRYAN. Does the gentleman take into consideration the 
fact that a mine inspector, going from one to the other of these 
different diggings, has to go a great part of the time with a pack 
and a dog team, away from the inhabited sections we spoke of 
yesterday, which is very expensive traveling? 

Mr. MANN. He gets that paid in acdition, and it is very 
safe to say that having traveling expenses with a dog team paid 
eee coat him 90 per Gay. But that is what 
he gets. I am going to make the point of order against it. I 
think it is subject to the point of order under the sundry civil 
appropriation act of last year, which limits the per diem in lieu 
of subsistence to $4 a day. I make the point of order against 


Another point: If this amendment is subject to a point of | the paragraph. 


order, the latter part of the paragraph is subject also to a point 
of order. If the latter part is subject to a point of order, then 
this ought to be in order, because it is germane to the subject 
matter and deals with the very same subject matter that the 
latter part of the paragraph deals with. It appears to me that 
on any ground that we may take it, from a parliamentary stand- 
point the amendment is not subject to the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order made by the gentleman 
from Illinois was not on the ground that it was otherwise than 
a limitation, but on the ground that it was offered in a place in 
the bill where it was not germane. The Chair has the greatest 
respect for the opinion of the gentleman from Illinois on par- 
liamentary questions. The Chair has considered this amend- 
ment, whieh in the opinion of the Chair is a limitation, and it 
is offered te a provision making an appropriation for the Bureau 
of Mines, and therefore the Chair overrules the point of order. 
The question is on the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. Foster]. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
Foster) there were—ayes 10, noes 25. 

So the amendment was lost. . 

Mr, FOSTER. Mr. Chairman, I offer a further amendment. 
I move to strike out the language beginning on line 23, page 97, 
down to the figures “ $100,000.” 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

97, line 23, after the word “ party,” strike out the following 
language: Nor shall any part thereof be used for work authorized or 
required by law to be done and that is being done by any other branch 
of the public service.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Ilinois. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


For 5 diem, subject to such rules and regulations as the Secretary 
of the Interior may prescribe, in lieu of subsistence at a rate not ex- 


Mr. FITZGERALD. Then I shall offer the paragraph as an 
amendment, inserting $4 a day instead of $5. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois makes the 
point of order against the paragraph, and the Chair sustains the 
point of order. The gentleman from New York offers an amend- 
ment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 99, after line 8, insert the following: 

“ For per diem, subject to such rules and regulations as the Secretary 
of the Interior may prescribe, in lieu of subsistence at a rate not ex- 
ceeding when absent on official business from his designated head- 
42.800. and for actual necessary traveling expenses of said inspector, 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. FOSTER. Mr. Chairman, I understand that on yester- 
day there was a provision inserted in the bill for a per diem in 
lieu of subsistence of $5, which formerly provided for $6. It 
was reduced to $5. Is it now proposed in this amendment to 
make a reduction from $5 to $4 a day? I would ask the chair- 
man of the committee why it is that the others should receive 
$5 per day traveling through Alaska and this one $4 a day? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. My opinion is they should receive $5 
per day, but as such a provision is obnoxious to the rule, if any 
one objects, the only thing I can do is to offer an amendment 
that is in order under the rule. 

Mr. FOSTER. There is no reason why one man should 
receive $4 a day and another $5. i 

Mr. FITZGERALD. The gentleman from Tlinois said that 
his objection is that the inspectors of the General Land Office 
travel only occasionally, while this man is traveling all of the 
time and has an allowance that will equalize any excess the 
others have. 

Mr. MANN. These land agents are now receiving a per diem 
at the rate of $6, and that was reduced to $5. This mining 
inspector is now receiving a per diem of $5, and this would 
reduce him to $4. It takes a dollar off each one. 
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Mr. FOSTER. Why should one have five and the other four? 


Mr. MANN. Why should one have six and the other five? 

Mr. FOSTER. There is no reason in the world that I know. 

Mr. MANN. I think there is a very good reason, though I 
may be mistaken. 

Mr. FOSTER. That is what I am trying to find out. 

Mr. MANN. My understanding—and I do not assert it to be 
a fact—is that the mining inspector is away from his head- 
quarters practically all of the time, while the others are not. 
There is a good deal of difference in the real cost. I may be 
mistaken about that. 

Mr. FOSTER. What I do not understand is that when we 
fre paying a per diem in lieu of subsistence why we should 
expect these men to make any money out of it. What differ- 
ence does it make? 

Mr. MANN. I do not think they ought to make any money 
out of subsistence, 

Mr. FOSTER. Nor do I. 

Mr. MANN. But I have no doubt that this mining inspector 
3 lives off the per diem and has his salary of $3,000 
ne 

Mr. FOSTER. That may be so. I do not know. 

Mr. MANN. I have no objection to it if he does. If we allow 
it, I do not blame him for doing it. 

Mr. FOSTER. It seems to me it is hardly proper to allow 
one five and the other four. 

Mr. MANN. We make a reduction of $1 in each case. 

Mr. FOSTER. It may be that both ought to be reduced. 

Mr. MANN. That may be. I do not know. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from New York. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

In all, Bureau of Mines, $757,300. 

Mr. SELDOMRIDGE. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out 
the last word, for the purpose of extending my remarks in the 
Recorp by inserting an article from the Colorado Springs 
Evening Telegraph, giving an account of a shipment of ore very 
recently made from the Cresson mine, in the Cripple Creek 
district, the value of which amounted to $361,000. This ship- 
ment was made in five cars, the first-grade ore in the shipment 

running 205 ounces of gold to the ton and the second grade run- 
ning 104 ounces, which, figuring 25 tons to the carload, gives 
the amount of the highest grade at $205,000 for the two cars, 
the entire shipment having a total yalue, as I stated, of $361,000. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Colorado asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp in the man- 
ner indicated. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

The article is as follows: 

{From the Colorado Springs Evening Telegraph, Jan, 27, 1915.] 
CRESSON SHIPMENT BREAKS RECORD HELD BY ISABELLA COMPANY—TOTAL 


WILL BR ABOUT $361,000, ACCORDING TO “ CONTROLS” MADE AT COPH- 

LAND SAMPLER 

About $361,000 will be the total returns from the shipment of five 
carloads of high-grade ore from the famous vug of the Cresson mine, 
according to the control assays made by the Copeland sampler of Cripple 
Creek, which sampled the ore yesterday. The ore was divided into two 
classes, the highest de being loaded in two cars, and a second grade 
in three cars ave about 25 tons to the carload, 

The controls reported to-day show that the first-grade ore will run 
about 205 ounces in gold to the ton, and the second grade about 104 
ounces. Figuring 25 tons to the carload gives 50 tons of highest 
and 75 tons of second grade. The two cars of highest grade will there- 
fore produce a total of $205,000, and the three cars of second grade will 
total about $156,000, making a grand total of $361,000 for the shipment, 
not including the silver values. This is as close an estimate as can be 
made until the final returns on the shipment are received from the 
smelter at Omaha, to which place the ore was shipped. The sampler 
controls, however, are very accurate, and it is not. expected that the 
final figures will vary much either way from the above. 

In any event, it is now certain that the shipment from the Cresson is 
the record shipment from the Cripple Creek district, and its value is all 
the more impressive when it is considered that the ore forms only a 

rtion of the gold found in one chamber no larger than the ordinary 
iving room in a house. 

The previous record shipment from the Guppies Creek district was 
that made several years Fas by the Isabella Mines Co., which shipped 
one carload that aggrega about $229,000. 

Amora tnp high-grade ore shipments by the mines of the United 
States, that made by the Cresson is surpassed only by a shipment of five 
earloads in 1907 from the Mohawk mine in Goldfield, Nev., which col- 
lected its highest-grade ore for a period of three or four months and 
vent out one shipment that netted approximately $490,000 in gold and 

ver. 

The Cresson has also shipped to the Golden Cycle mill several car- 
loads of ore from the treasure chamber which have run 15 ounces of 
gold to the ton, an average of about $300 to the ton, or $7,500 to the 
earload. It is known that returns have been received on at least three 
carloads of this grade. 


The Clerk read as follows: 


For all expenditures authorized by the act of June 17, 1902 (32 Stats., 
p. 888), and acts amendatory thereof and supplementary thereto, known 
as the reclamation law, and all other acts under which expenditures 


from said fund are authorized, including salaries in the city of Wash- 
ington and elsewhere; rent of office quarters in the city of Washington, 
$8,040, and for rent elsewhere ; examination of estimates for appropria- 
tions In the field; printing and binding; law books, books of reference, 
periodicals, engineering and statistical publications, not exceeding 8600; 
purchase, maintenance, and operation of horse-drawn or motor-propelled 


1 vehicles; per diem in lieu of subsistence, when al- 
—— pursuant section 13 of the sundry civil appropriation act ap- 
ce 


; paymen’ dama; the owners of 
ands ig private property of any kina by * the e of the 
United States, its officers or employees, in the survey, construction, 
operation, or maintenance of irrigation works, and which may be com- 
promist by nt between the claimant and the Secretary of the 

nterior; and compensation to artisans and laborers for injuries under 
the act of May 30, 1908 (35 Stats., p. 556), namely : 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, can the gentleman say how many 
automobiles this service has now? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. They have motor-propelled vehicles on 
almost every project. 

Mr. MANN. Oh, I have no doubt; but how many to the 
project on an average? ; 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Iam trying to find out, I do not remem- 
ber the number of automobiles, but this provision is largely for 
motor cycles. They are using them out there largely for ditch 
riders and others. 

Mr. MANN. Well, I am not criticizing them for using them. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I think I have a statement of the num- 
ber of automobiles, but I do not just recall. 

Mr. MANN. Oh, very well. 

Mr. MONDELL. If the gentleman will permit, I think there 
is a statement on page 316 of the hearings of the automobiles 
in the service, the number, the power, and the cost. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word for the purpose of calling the attention of the com- 
mittee to this fact: That, following the practice in connection 
with the examination of the estimates of the Panama Canal, 
the committee has made provision here to permit, if they deem 
it advisable, an examination of the estimates of these various 
reclamation projects. The tremendous advantage that will re- 
sult to Congress and those who are engaged in the work made 
this seem to be desirable. The attention of the committee is 
called to it, so Members will understand, in the event that here- 
after it should be determined a special committee should visit 
these projects for the purpose of examining and ascertaining 
the information that will be of value, that the matter was done 
with the full cognizance of the ouse. I withdraw the pro 
forma amendment. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I will 

Mr. HAWLEY. Are these motor-propelled vehicles automo- 
biles or Ford machines? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. They are mostly Fords. [Laughter.] 
While they are not expensive automobiles, they are very service- 
mori these machines are more useful than high-priced cars 
wou 

Mr. SMITH of Texas. I would like to ask the gentleman a 
question. I notice the bill says nothing about how long the 
appropriations shall be available. I have been looking over 
some of the statutes regarding this matter and it is not clear 
to me, in view of the number of statutes upon the subject, that 
this should not in some way be made available longer than for 
the year for which the appropriation is made. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Chairman, the Secretary of the 
Interior requested that provision be inserted making the appro- 
priations available until expended. The request was, in my 
opinion, due to a misapprehension of the law. In the first place, 
there is doubt whether it will be advisable to make appropria- 
tions available until expended. The moneys appropriated are 
all payable out of the “ reclamation fund.” If the money were 
made available until expended, should a sum considerably in 
excess of what would eventually be used be appropriated for a 
project, that sum would still remain to the credit of the project, 
to be used at some future time without further action by Con- 
gress, and be segregated out of the fund and perhaps prevent 
the making of appropriations that properly should be made for 
other projects. Under the law, as this appropriation is made 
for the fiscal year, the money can all be expended within that 
year, or that part which is not expended by the end of the year 
remains available for two years, to meet the obligations which 
were incurred during the year, or to meet obligations for con- 
tracts properly made during the year. Section 3690 of the 
Revised Statutes provides: 

All balances of ap riations contained in the annual appropriation 
bills and made specially for the service of any fiscal year, and re- 
eigen unexpended at expiration of such fiscal year shall only 
be applied to the payment of expenses properly incurred during that 
year, or to the Iment of contracts properly made within that years 


and balances not needed for such purposes shall be carried to 
surplus fund. 
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That is all that is applicable to this provision. The act of 
June 20, 1874, limiting to two years the time within which the 
unexpended balances should be available, commonly referred 
to as the “covering-in act,” provides that at the end of two 
years after the expiration of the fiscal year for which appro- 
priations are made the balances then unexpended shall be cov- 
ered back into the Treasury. In this instance it will be covered 
back into the reclamation fund. 

Mr. SMITH of Texas. Is it the opinion of the gentleman that 
the act to which he refers is not changed in any respect by sec- 
tion 7 of the act of August 24, 1912? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. No. The section of the sundry civil bill 
to which the gentleman refers was designed to correct a certain 
ruling of the comptroller. The Comptroller of the Treasury had 
held that certain appropriations made for a specific purpose did 
not come within the provisions of the covering-in act, and the 
appropriations continued available indefinitely. The appropria- 
tions for the Reclamation Service would be affected by section 7 
of the sundry civil act of 1912 to this extent: That it would be 
impossible to construe these appropriations as specific indefinite 
appropriations which would be affected by the covering-in act. 
The appropriations made here for the Reclamation Service 
would be the same as appropriations made for any other service 
for which annual appropriations are made. That is, the money 
can all be expended within the year, or if it is not actually 
expended within two years after the expiration of the fiscal 
year, the balance of it is available to make payments for work 
done within the year or to meet contract obligations where the 
contract was properly made. That is to say, where a contractor 
might be doing a certain work on a reclamation project he 
might be paid up to the ist of May and then might continue 
working until the 30th of June; then for two years after the 
80th of June the balance of the appropriation is available to 
pay any moneys due on that contract up to that 30th of June. 

Mr. SMITH of Texas. Mr. Chairman, if the gentleman is 
correct in that construction—— 

Mr. FITZGERALD. There is no doubt about that 

Mr. SMITH of Texas. And I am not prepared to say he is 
not, that would be all right. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. The Secretary of the Interior, I think, 
after consultation with the Reclamation Service, either mis- 
apprehended that condition or else the service may be some- 
what variable under appropriations that have lapsed. They 
have been conducting this work heretofore without any pos- 
sibility of having an appropriation lapse. Probably there is a 
natural fear on their part that the thing will not work out in a 
satisfactory manner. Now, the Committee on Appropria- 
tions 

Mr. SMITH of Texas. Mr. Chairman, if the gentleman will 
permit me a moment, if these appropriations should lapse at 
the end of the year, of course it would put the Reclamation 
Service to a great disadvantage in making contracts. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I was about to say that the Committee 
on Appropriations, in making recommendations of these items, 
endeavored to recommend such sums as would enable the Rec- 
lamation Service without embarrassment to continue the work 
upon the projects during the next fiscal year, and while all of 
the money requested was not given in every instance, in those 
instances where there was a reduction in the amount recom- 
mended it was in the belief and confident conviction that the 
service would not be affected. For that reason for this year the 
10 per cent interchangeable provision was included. There are 
two reasons for that. One was the statement of the head of 
the Reclamation Service as to the manner in which it had been 
necessary to prepare the estimates and the uncertainty as to 
whether it would be possible to make them with that close ac- 
curacy which would be essential to definitely determine how 
much could be expended. The other was the fact that the serv- 
ice was being put upon this basis for the first time, and that 
made it desirable to give them some leeway, so that the work 
should not possibly be embarrassed. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from New York yield 
to the gentleman from Wyoming? 3 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I yield. 

Mr. MONDELL. I do not know whether I clearly understood 
the statement of the gentleman from New York with regard to 
the time for which these sums would be available, but what I 
did understand the gentleman to say was this—and I think the 
gentleman perhaps, if I correctly understood him, has not the 
understanding of the matter that I have—I understood the 
gentleman from New York to say that these appropriations were 
available for any work done during the year, and for any 
work done on a contract during the year. 


Now, my understanding is that these appropriations are avail- 
able for any work done during the year, whether paid for 
during the year or not. They are also available for any work 
done on any contract properly made within the year, whether 
the work on that contract is performed within the year or 
within two years thereafter. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I think my statement was perhaps too 
restricted regarding the contract work. For instance, if an 
appropriation of $500,000 is made upon a project and authority 
exists to make a contract up to $500,000, it makes no difference 
whether the work is performed within that fiscal year or not. 
It may be performed under that contract in the next fiscal 
year, and the money is still available to meet the obligation 
arising in that way. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield to 
me for a question? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Certainly. 

Mr. MONDELL. After discussing this matter with the gen- 
tleman from New York the other day, I called up the comp- 
troller's office and asked them if there had been any questions 
raised, having in mind those words, “contracts properly made,” 
as to whether a contract was properly made if it were made 
late in the fiscal year. I had heard that such a question had 
been raised several years ago with regard to a contract made 
on the last day of the fiscal year. I think it was a naval con- 
tract. But even in that case I understand it was decided that 
as it was a proper contract, and that although none of the 
work was done during the fiscal year, the sum was available at 
any time within two years after the expiration of the fiscal 
year. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Certainly. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Conceding that the chairman is correct, so 
far as contracts are concerned, how about work done under 
force account? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. As to work done under force account, 
the work must be actually performed during the fiscal year, and 
then the money is available to settle those accounts two years 
thereafter. It would not be available for work done after the 
80th of June. In every department of the Government, of 
course, moneys for a current fiscal year, for instance, will be 
paid after the 30th of June on obligations. 

Mr. HAYDEN. I understood that. The chief disadvantage, 
it seems to me, of not allowing this money to be expended be- 
yond the fiscal year is that it happened before, when the Con- 
gress did not pass the appropriation until after the Ist of 
July, that work done in this service under the force account 
would be tied up. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Under these rulings I doubt if it would 
be. That is really an exceptional situation, The disadvantages 
that would come from making the money available until ex- 
pended I have already pointed out. For instance, if $500,000 
were appropriated to build a project and $250,000 were actually 
expended, the remaining money would be to the credit of that 
project; and if it remained there years afterwards, some one 
might come along, without action on the part of Congress, and 
expend it in a way not contemplated. And, again, if the amount 
were to remain available until expended, an attempt might be 
made to use it at some time when the condition of the reclama- 
tion fund would not permit it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from New 
York has expired. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Yı ri 4 - 
... E A co 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Arizona offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

P: 102, line 3, word “ rations,” str s 5 bad 
oye. . hate the ope strike out “ $725,000 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. Chairman, I have offered this amend- 
ment, restoring to the Yuma reclamation project the amount 
estimated by the department, because I am not satisfied with 
the explanation made last Saturday, on behalf of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, by the gentleman from Wyoming [Mr. 
Monpeti] as to the reason for this reduction. The gentleman 
from Wyoming said that this action was taken by the committee 
for two reasons—first, that the committee understood that this 
appropriation was in the nature of an insurance against ex- 
traordinary floods on the Colorado River, and second, that they 
were influenced to take this action because of the testimony 
given by Gen. Marshall at the hearings, to the effect that the 
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river bed at Yuma had lowered some 7 feet, and that levees 
were, therefore, not needed. 

I want to say that my information does not agree with the 
conclusion reached by the gentleman from Wyoming and the 
committee, š 

In the first place, certain levee work must be done on this 
project. It is immaterial whether it is done this year or next 
year, as far as the expense is concerned. The Committee on 
Appropriations can have no knowledge as to whether there are 
going to be great floods on the Colorado River between the 1st 
of July, 1915, and the 30th of June, 1916. Certainly the 
Weather Bureau could not give them advance information on 
this subject. Perhaps they have consulted some weather 
prophet, who told them that a dry year is now due. 


The leyee work, as I have said, must be done. It is best done, 
according to the testimony of the engineers, during the time of 
flood; that is to say, when the river is high and the banks are 
caving. If rock revetment work is done at that time, it serves a 
better purpose than if done when the river is low. There is a 
flood on the Colorado River every year in June. The crest of 
the flood comes between the 10th and the last day of that month. 
Some years it is higher than others, but the flood is so sure to 
come that levees are absolutely necessary if the bottom lands 
are to be protected from overflow. I can not understand how 
the committee could arrive at the conclusion that the appropria- 
tion was needed as a mere insurance against unusual conditions, 

Neither do I understand about this 7-foot lowering of the 
bed of the Colorado River at Yuma. I know that when the 
Colorado River broke into the Imperial Valley the flow of the 
current was greatly increased, the river did wash back, and the 
bed was lowered for a time at Yuma. Since the river has been 
prevented from flowing into the Imperial Valley, however, the 
river bed has returned to its old level, and I understand that 
the situation there is just about the same as it was before the 
original break occurred. 

Mr. MONDELL. The gentleman is mistaken about that. 

Mr. HAYDEN. I shall be glad to hear further from the gen- 
tleman about this matter. 

Mr. MONDELL. The committee reduced this item, as I 
stated the other day, for various reasons. First we were as- 
sured by the service that all the estimates were liberal, and the 
hearings bear out that fact. Second, there is some doubt as 
to whether all of this rock-revetment work will ever be needed. 
It is true that it will be wise eventually to revet the toes of all 
of these levees, and to complete the levee system, on which 
nearly a million dollars has already been spent; but the height 
to which the rock revetment must be carried depends, of course, 
upon the height to which the river will rise or is likely to rise. 
Now, the probability is that the river under normal conditions, 
before the change of channel, would not have risen sufficiently 
to require as large an expenditure for rock revetment as has 
been estimated. But there has been a permanent lowering in 
the channel of the Colorado. The gentleman will recall that 
the old channel of the Colorado was the very highest territory 
in the valley. The river had gradually deposited its silt along 
its channel, and its bed had gradually risen until it was occupy- 
ing territory higher than the lands on either side. Then the 
break came and the waters flowed over into the Alamo and 
toward the Imperial Valley. That break was finally closed, 
but the river was never forced back into its old channel. It 
was forced down into what I think is called the Bee River 
Channel and into Volcano Lake. Now, that entire stretch, 
down the Bee River and through Volcano Lake and into the 
Gulf, is considerably lower than the old channel of the river; 
and while it is true that there is not the same lowering of the 
channel of the river that there was when the break cut through 
and the water was running into the Alamo and down into the 
Sink, there is a permanent reduction of the level by reason of 
the change of the channel from the old bed into the Bee River 
and into Volcano Lake and down into the Gulf. Gen. Marshall 
put that lowering at about 7 feet. 

Now, as I said at the beginning, this was at first a high esti- 
mate, admittedly so, Second, in the highest flood time under the 
old conditions, it was doubtful if as large a sum as this could be 
used in one year, because this rock-revetment work can best be 
done when the river is high, and can not be economically done 
except in the high or intermediate stages of the river. It was 
largely insurance against the utmost possibilities, under condi- 
tions of water level that do not now exist. We did not believe 
that it was wise to have several hundred thousand dollars ap- 
portioned to a project and taken from the fund to be held as 
a sort of insurance against possibilities, because all these sums 
may be used interchangeably for any of this work, and with the 


reduction we have made there is still a large amount available 
for this levee work. 

Then, in addition to that, the whole reclamation fund, or all 
of the appropriations made in this bill, can be drawn upon if 


necessary for this work, if the necessity of it shall become 
apparent during the year. 

Mr. EAYDEN. As I understand it, only to the extent of 10 
per cent of the appropriation for a particular project. 

Mr. MONDELL. I think that is true. I do not know but 
what we might wisely make it 20 per cent; but at any rate 10 
per cent of the amount for this project. Taking all these things 
into consideration, the fact that the estimate was high to begin 
with, and the fact that even then it was largely with a view 
to having a provision for every possible contingency; that it 
was made largely with a view to old river conditions; that the 
entire sum is available for this purpose if it should be needed; 
that you can draw 10 per cent more from the other projects if 
you need it—in view of these facts, it did not seem to be wise 
to take this sum and segregate it for a purpose for which it 
would not be needed. 

Mr. HAYDEN. I have read the hearings carefully and I 
did not find anything in them to the effect that the Reclamation 
Service has made very liberal estimates, 

Mr. MONDELL. During the hearings Mr. Ryan said that the 
estimates were all liberal—not especially for this project, but 
that they were all liberal. 

Mr. HAYDEN. I might say for the information of the 
gentleman that I know that on this project the United States 
Reclamation Service has built a railroad along the bank of 
the river so as to make it possible to do the revetment work and 
complete the levees. That railroad line has recently been com- 
pleted, so that the Reclamation Service is in a position to use 
all the money they can get for that work. It is not a question 
of inability to expend this appropriation during any high- 
water season. 

Mr. MONDELL. That is true; they could organize a force 
great enough to use all this money in rock revetment on that 
project this year. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Wyoming 


I ask for five minutes more. 
. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Wyoming? £ 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MONDELL. The gentleman must understand that hig 
people must pay for this expenditure. It is not to their interest 
to have work done that is not needed. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Neither is it to their interest to have the 
work extended over a long period of time with large overhead 
charges. 

Mr. MONDELL. The overhead charges would not be greatly 
affected by this. My own opinion is—and I think I am pretty 
familiar with the Colorado River situation, for I have followed 
it pretty carefully from the time, some 14 years ago, when the 
Imperial Valley people were first trying to get their right of 
way—we have already spent a million dollars on this levee 
system, the building of which was not anticipated at the time 
we undertook the project. It is an awful burden there now. 
We ought not to take any chances of losing any part of it. 
But at the same time it is not wise to spend more money in 
rock-reyetment work than is actually needed. 

I am of the opinion that the reclamation people are not fear- 
ful the levees are going to be washed away if they do not use 
all this sum. They could spend a great deal of money and 
carry the rock revetment to the top of the levee. But if it is 
true, as Gen. Marshall told us—and he is about the best living 
authority on the subject—that the Colorado is permanently 7 
feet lower than before, we would have built 7 feet of rock re- 
vetment on that project at a very great unnecessary cost, which 
the people of the project would have to pay. 

I want to suggest to the gentleman that this is a little differ- 
ent from river and harbor appropriations. His constituents are 
expected some day to reimburse Uncle Sam for all the work, 
and while I do not suggest that in cutting down the estimate, 
the committee is trying to discourage the Reclamation Service 
from doing unnecessary work, if the failure to appropriate all 
the sums that they might possibly use would have the effect 
of keeping their expenditure within what is necessary, the 
gainers would be the constituents of my friend from Arizona. 
They would be the people that would gain, and they can not 
lose, because no one has suggested that there is an emergency 
existing here which necessitates the putting in of all of the rock 
revetment at once, and there is grave doubt whether it will 
ever be all needed. 
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Mr. HAYDEN. Doubt may exist in the mind of the gentle- 
man from Wyoming, but not in the minds of the people at Yuma. 

Mr. MONDELL. It exists in the minds of the reclamation 
people, in my opinion. 

Mr. HAYDEN. I do not find any such thing in the hearings. 

Mr. MONDELL. I think there are a number of things that 
were said during the hearings on the reclamation items that 
gentlemen may not find in the printed hearings. I do not know 
who is responsible for that, but I have a very lively recollection 
of what was said and I discussed this matter with gentlemen 
of the Reclamation Service, and I know, and I am confident 
that in the hearings it was stated, whatever the printed hear- 
ings may show on that point, that this was in the nature of an 
insurance or a considerable part of it, and that there was no 
certainty that it would all be needed. 

Now, it is not in the interest of my friend's constituents that 
we shall encourage the service to build up the rock revetment 
above any possible rise in the river. On the contrary, we have 
given enough so that there is no danger of the work going out, 
no danger of any injury being done. A little more than $152,000 
will remain for this purpose, assuming that all of the reduction 
is taken out of flood protection. If a little more is necessary 
there is the 10 per cent available, and the whole sum is available 
for any particular feature if needed. I have not the slightest 
idea that the service ought to spend, in the interest of that 
project, more than the amount suggested, $150,000, on the rock 
revetment and extension of the dikes this year. 

Now, one word more. I think the gentleman realizes that the 
committee in passing on these items did not intend to limit or 
restrict or reduce any of these items in the way that by any 
possibility could work a real injury to a project. In only one 
case, which may be referred to later, was our reduction with 
the idea that the work contemplated by the service might not 
be needed for the next two or three years. Reductions were 
generally made with the idea that all the work which the service 
contemplated and which the service would perform during the 
year could be carried out and performed for the sums which 
were approved. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Chairman, the committee came to 
the conclusion that there was some doubt as to the ultimate 
necessity for this expenditure. The appropriation is very 
largely for flood protection. There is some question whether 
the project will ever pay if the money to be expended for flood 
protection is charged against the project. There was some un- 
certainty as to the necessity for building these dikes and the 
emplacement of a rock revetment. Already, I think, $1,000,000 
have been expended for that work, and if all is done that was 
originally contemplated, about $2,000,000 will be expended. 
That is a very considerable sum of money to be charged against 
the land. I want to say to the gentleman from Arizona that 
in recommending this reduction it was not with the idea of in 
any way interfering with the project, but it was in the belief 
that perhaps the work originally contemplated would not neces- 
sarily be required. To that extent, of course, those interested 
in the project would rejoice. No one wishes more expended 
upon it than possible. 

Mr. HAYDEN. ‘That is perfectly true. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. And there being some doubt as to 
whether it would be necessary, with the additional information 
acquired in connection with an investigation conducted relative 
to the item that was inserted in the bill for the protection of 
Imperial Valley, the committee believed that it could safely 
reduce the amount recommended by $200,000. If it should 
happen that when Congress convenes in December, with further 
information in the hands of the Reclamation Service, it is ap- 
parent that beyond any question this particular work should 
be done within the fiscal year, then, so far as I am concerned, 
I would be very glad to unite, as I have no doubt from time to 
time it will be necessary to do, with others to make provision 
for additional sums for some of these projects that are recom- 
mended. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. Chairman, of course I do not ask for a 
cent to be expended on the Yuma project that is not necessary, 
because it must all ultimately come out of the pockets of the 
farmers there; but I do think that, as their Representative, I 
ought to do everything within my power to see that sufficient 
funds are provided to take care of any emergency that may 
arise. I believe that I would be derelict in my duty if I do 
not make an effort to obtain at least as much of an appropria- 
tion as the amount named in the department estimates. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Arizona. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 


.... operation aches 
$800,000 for the Fort Laramie unit), 51.140.000 F 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. My curiosity has been aroused in regard to this item 
because of the fact that there is a remarkable coincidence in 
connection with this appropriation in that it includes an item 
of $800,000 not originally estimated for by the department, the 
expenditure to be in the State of Wyoming, represented by the 
one gentleman on the committee who has a reclamation project 
in his district. I would like to have him explain how this 
ee increase for Wyoming happened to be placed in the 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Chairman, it came in a supple- 
mental estimate. When it came in I inquired of the gentleman 
whether he had gone to the Reclamation Service and insisted on 
its being sent down, and I told him very bluntly that if the 
Reclamation Service had been coerced because of bis position 
on the committee to send down an estimate not originally con- 
templated, I would do everything that I could to prevent an 
appropriation being made. We were assured, both by the gen- 
tleman himself and by the Reclamation Service, that it was 
purely an oversight. The estimate was $900,000, and from 
Statements made before the committee we persuaded the gentle- 
man from Wyoming [Mr. Monpet.] that that was one of the 
items in which we could safely reduce the amount recommended, 
and we reduced the amount from $900,000 to $800,000. 

Mr. HAYDEN. I have heard of bargain sales where they 
mark goods up to $5 in order to be able to make a cut to $4.89, 
when, in fact, the article was worth $4.50. I did not know but 
that this might be one of those bargains in the way of an 
appropriation. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I inquired both from the gentleman 
from Wyoming and those connected with the Reclamation 
Service, and the assurance was given that the matter was 
purely an oversight in the submission of estimates, and was not 
due to the coercive powers of the gentleman from Wyoming. 

Mr. HAYDEN. I have noticed that one of my projects has 
been cut $200,000, another project was reduced $100,000, and 
other cuts have been made that in all aggregate about 
$1,000,000. Now here comes along this increase of $800,000, 
which the reductions in the others would provide for. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Nine hundred thousand dollars were 
estimated for the Fort Laramie unit of the North Platte project, 
and that would still keep the estimates within the estimated 
amount in the reclamation fund in the next year. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Very easily, because enough is deducted from 
the other projects to make up that amount. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. No; without those reductions. The 
result of the reductions is this, that if the estimates of the 
revenue are accurate, there will be in the reclamation fund 
next year $1,000,000 in excess of what it is proposed to expend; 
and at the next session of Congress, if any situation should 
arise where Congress would agree it is imperative that a very 
considerable sum of money should be provided for some project 
not provided for, there would not be any fear or doubt as to 
the availability of the fund to meet the estimate. I think that 
is an important thing for those interested in the project—to 
have a situation where they would not have any doubt about 
getting the means, 

Mr. HAYDEN. If this additional appropriation of $800,000 
had not been made for use in Wyoming, we would have that 
amount of money in addition to be used-in case of emergency. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Chairman, under date of Decem- 
ber 7, the Secretary of the Interior transmitted the estimate 
referred to. I have his letter, which I will read: 


DECEMBER 7, 1914, 


The SECRETARY or THR TREASURY. 


Sin: There is transmitted to you herewith supplemental estimate for 
the North Platte project to the amount of $900,000, which sum is esti- 
mated to be an imperative necessity for continuing the work on the 
Fort Laramie unit thereof. This amount is requested as an appropria- 
tion in addition to the sum of $348,000 included in the Book of ti- 
mates for the North Platte project for the fiscal year 1916. 

The necessity for submit ng such supplemental estimate is that the 
law requiring such annual estimates to be submitted to the Treasury 
on or before October 15, was not approved until August 13, 1914, and 
within the limited time permitted in which to prepare such estimates 
the status of the Fort Laramie unit could not be accurately determined; 
therefore no amount was included on sccount of this unit. 

It. is now desired to supply this omission by a 1 estimate 
to the amount of $900, for expenditure on the Fort Laramie unit 
of the North Platte project. 

It is therefore requested that there shall be submitted to Congress 
the accompanying supplemental estimate of appropriation requir for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1916, by the Reclamation Service for 
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the Fort Laramie unit of the North Platte project in Nebraska and 
Wyoming the sum of $900,000, 
This supplemental estimate has received the approval of the 


President. 
Cordially, yours, FRANKLIN K. LANE. 


The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the pro forma amend- 
ment will be withdrawn, and the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Klamath project, Oregon-California: For maintenance operation, 
continuation of construction, and incidental operations, $317, 5 

Mr. SINNOTT. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend; page 104, after line 18, by inserting the following para- 

‘aph: 


For Oregon projects to be designated by the Secretary of the Inte- 
rilor, $450,000.” 

Mr. SINNOTT. Mr. Chairman, the object of this amendment 
is to restore the estimate that the Secretary of the Interior 
made in a supplemental recommendation to the committee. The 
committee, I understand, rejected this proposal for the reason 
that no project was designated by the Secretary of the Interior. 
1 informed the Secretary that the committee would disapprove 
of this recommendation unless he designated the projects on 
which to expend this money. The Secretary immediately en- 
deavored to have the service designate a project for the ex- 
penditure of $450,000, but he was unable to do this when the 
committee adjourned its hearings, as his engineers’ reports 
were not finished. He is endeavoring to do that now; he is en- 
deavoring to make a designation in time for the Senate com- 
mittee to act if Congress insists on a designation. If the Sec- 
retary is compelled to make a designation in time for Congress 
to act, he will necessarily have to confine his designation to cer- 
tain sections of the State from which he has final reports. 
This amendment will afford the Secretary ample time to ex- 
imine the merits of various pojects. The State of Oregon has 
appropriated $50,000 in one instance and $15,000 in another 
for the purpose of investigating the various reclamation proj- 
ects and possibilities of the State. The Secretary wrote to me 
that his final reports would be complete some time in June. 
Now, if he is compelled to designate a project at this time his 
investigation will be confined to certain sections of the State. 
I think that his investigation should be permitted to cover the 
entire State and let him secure the best project obtainable. It 
is well recognized by everyone who has examined into the dis- 
tribution of the reclamation fund that the State of Oregon has 
been grossly discriminated against. No one has recognized that 
more keenly than the present Secretary of the Interior, Mr. 
Lane, and he is endeavoring, as far as it lies in his power, to 
remedy that discrimination and to accord the State its share 
of the reclamation fund. 

Year before last the Secretary of the Interior, Mr. Lane, 
made a trip to Oregon and a trip into the arid sections of the 
State and publicly and privately he promised the people of 
Oregon that he would do everything in his power to secure 
to them a fair and equitable distribution of the reclamation 
fund. I think the Secretary is doing everything in his power 
to secure to the State an equitable distribution of the fund 
which he thinks the State is entitled to, and for that reason he 
put in this recommendation to the committee. Now, there 
will be a balance in the reclamation fund after all these appro- 
priations are made of $1,394,000. The fund will not in any 
way be embarrassed or handicapped or jeopardized by the 
small additional allowance of $450,000 to the State of Oregon 
to be spent on a project to be hereafter designated by the 
Secretary of the Interior. The fact that Secretary Lane will 
have the expenditure of this $450,000 I think will give the 
assurance that it will be wisely and economically spent. In 
addition to that the Secretary himself will not be permitted 
to expend this $450,000 until he designates a project which 
will be approved by the President of the United States, and 
I think for these reasons that the fund will not be in any way 
endangered should the committee consent to this amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. SINNOTT. Mr. Chairman, I ask for five minutes longer. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Oregon? [After a pause.] The Chair hears 
none. 

Mr. SINNOTT. Mr. Chairman, I would like to call the 
attention of the committee to the way the reclamation funds 
have been heretofore expended, and in doing so I do not do 
it for the purpose of making any invidious comparison between 
the expenditure of the funds in my State, the allotment of the 
funds to Oregon, and the allotments which other States have 
secured, but to show that we are not making an unreasonable 
request. 


. Now this present bill appropriates for the State of Arizona 
$1,315,000. The State of Arizona has contributed to the recla- 
mation fund $1,241,696.83. The State of Arizona has heretofore 
secured from the reclamation fund $17,608,015.62. The State of 
Arizona has heretofore secured from the reclamation fund 1,348 
per cent of the moneys which she put into the reclamation fund. 
The State of Colorado secures by this bill $1,171,000. The State 
of Colorado has put into the reclamation fund $6,957,991.83 
and has secured from the reclamation fund the sum of $9,065,- 
688.75. Idaho secures by this bill $2,060,000. Idaho put into 
the reclamation fund $5,212,408.90, and Idaho has heretofore 
secured $17,956,894.92. With the fund which Idaho will get 
by virtue of the present bill it will have secured $20,000,000 
from the reclamation fund, having put therein a little over 
$5,000,000. Montana secures by this bill $2,420,000. Montana 
put into the reclamation fund $9,565,107.48 and has heretofore 
secured $11,295,788.40. The States of Nebraska and Wyoming 
secure in this bill $1,618,000. Nebraska has put into the fund 
$1,759,613.83 and Wyoming $4,522,900.46. Nebraska has here- 
tofore secured $5,602,377.01 and Wyoming $7,377,899.38. The 
State of Washington gets out of this bill $1,301,000 and it has 
put in $6,555,299.73 and has secured heretofore $9,131,392.97 
from this fund. Now the State of Oregon has contributed to the 
reclamation fund $10,550,928.22. It has received in gross only 
$5,644,530.82, and in that amount of $5,644,530.82 there is im- 
properly inserted an item of $450,000 heretofore debited to 
Oregon cooperation aceount. 

The net investment which the State of Oregon has secured 
from the reclamation fund is $3,261,623.22, having contributed 
thereto $10,550,928.22. Arizona has secured, according to the 
April number of the Reclamation Record, 1,348 per cent of the 
moneys which she put into the reclamation fund; Nevada, 1,067 
per cent; Idaho, 327 per cent; Nebraska, 308 per cent; Utah, 
166 per cent; Wyoming, 159 per cent; Washington, 137 per cent; 
Colorado, 128 per cent; Montana, 113 per cent; New Mexico, 110 
per cent; Oregon, only 53 per cent; the State of California, 52 
per cent; South Dakota, 50 per cent; Kansas, 42 per cent; North 
Dakota, 19 per cent; and Oklahoma, 3 per cent. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Oregon 
has expired. 

Mr. SINNOTT. Mr. Chairman, I ask for five minutes longer. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Oregon asks unani- 
mous consent to proceed for five minutes longer. Is there objec- 
tion? 

Mr. BRYAN. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Chairman, 
I do not object to the gentleman’s speaking, but can we not 
return to that lost art of suggesting a limit of 5 minutes or 10 
minutes for debate on this paragraph and all amendments 
thereto? I have not heard that for so long that it would 
really be refreshing to hear it again. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. There is no demand for time on this 
paragraph, as I understand it, except from the gentleman from 
Oregon [Mr. SINNOTT]. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Oregon? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SINNOTT. Now, Mr. Chairman, I desire to read to the 
committee a letter which I received from Secretary Lane of 
date January 8, 1915, when the Irrigation Committee was con- 
sidering the reclamation bill, jurisdiction of which was after- 
wards given to the Appropriation Committee. He writes to 
me as follows: 

Hon. NICHOLAS J. SINNOTT, 
House of Representatives. 


My Dear MR, Stxxorr: The estimates of appropriations for the Rec- 
lamation Service for the fiscal year 1916, now being considered by your 
committee, contain the following item: 

“ For the Oregon cooperative work, Oregon (conditioned upon appro- 
priation of an equal amount by the State of Oregon), $450,000." 

This department and the State are making an investigation of the 
possibilities for irrigation in central Oregon through a joint board of 
1 whose final report as to the Deschutes projects should be 
submitted by the end of this month, but will be delayed until March 
as to the John Day projects, and until June as to the Malheur and 
Harney Valley projects. 


Now, that is the reason why we would like to have this allot- 
ment of $450,000 in-this way at the present time without being 
compelled to designate a project. The Secretary will not have 
his surveys and field reports completed on the John Day project 
until March, and on the Malheur and Harney Valley projects 
until June. If we do not secure this amount in this bill, the 
State of Oregon will probably be delayed another year or two 
before we get further reclamation funds or the Secretary will 
be restricted in his selection of a project. The Secretary goes 
on to say: 


I realize that these, or more extended investigations, may disclose a 
situation that would warrant utilizing this appropriation for the de- 
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Wee mye she of a practicable project, at a reasonable cost per acre, that 
would materially benefit the State, and am therefore willing that the 
language which limits the expenditure to a cooperation dependent: upon 
an equal appropriation by the Oregon Legislature be stricken out and 
the 8 substituted therefor: 

“For Oregon: Projects to be designated by the Secretary of the 
Interior, $450,000.” 

In this form the appropriation would, as I understand it, be avail- 
able for the carrying out of any new and practicable project in Oregon 
which could be built within such an appropriation or which could be 
built by cooperation with the State for such appropriation and the 
amount contributed by the State. 


I will state to the committee that at the present time there is 
a bill pending before the Oregon Legislature, designed to levy a 
one-half mill tax on all property in the State for the purpose 
of securing reclamation funds to cooperate with the Government 
in reclamation work. The Secretary continues: 


t to me that the effort to secure coopera- 
to have 


It is a matter of great 
tion with Oregon along the line of Gov. West's proposal appears 
failed. (I inclose the correspondence on this subject.) It promised the 
institution of a joint method of using State and Government funds in 
the es of the West, for it would, I feel sure, have been adopted 
by other States. I believe that while there is so heavy a demand upon 
the reclamation fund for the completion of the projects already under 
way, that it is wisest not to adventure upon new undertakings unless 
upon a dollar-for-dollar cooperative basis. Nevertheless, I shall raise 
no objection to the allotment of this amount to Oregon, for I am well 
convinced that In the past too little consideration has been given to her 
needs and to the opportunities for development in that State, which I 
attempted somewhat to remedy by the extension of the Umatilla project 
and the effort to meet the on as to cooperation in the Deschutes 


ey. 
Cordially, yours, FRANKLIN K. LANE. 
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I desire to add, Mr. Chairman, that the State of Oregon has 
done what no other State in the Union has done. It has ap- 
propriated and expended on reclamation projects the sum of 
$450,000 in one instance. It has also appropriated $50,000 to 
cooperate with the Government in making surveys, and has made 
another appropriation for that purpose of $15,000. 

With this history in mind of the interest which Oregon has 
manifested in the reclamation of arid lands, and the niggardly 
treatment accorded it in the distribution of the reclamation, 
funds, it seems to me that we are not asking too much when we 
ask you to approve of the recommendation of Secretary Lane, 
that Oregon be allotted another item of $450,000. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Oregon 
has expired. 

Mr. SINNOTT. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks by inserting the table of receipts, allot- 
ments, and investments, as found on page 218 of the hearings 
for the Reclamation Service. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Oregon asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks, as indicated. Is there 
objection? ; 

There was no objection. 

The table referred to follows. 

RECEIPTS, ALLOTMENTS, AND INVESTMENT BY STATES. 


The table following gives a statement of additions to the reclamation 
fund from the sale of public lands, by States, and also shows the 
amounts allotted and the net Investment of the Government for irri- 


gation work in each of the reclamation States: 


TABLE 1.—Receipts from the sale of public lands, allotments, and net investment, by States. 
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Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Chairman, the committee did not 
recommend this appropriation. To do so would be to initiate 
a policy which, in my opinion, could not be too severely con- 
denned. 

This is a request, in a case where specific appropriations are 
being made for the first time, to confer upon the Secretary of 
the Interior blanket authority to designate any project and an 


appropriation to be expended upon it. The Secretary of the 
Interior might designate a project that would eventually in- 
volve an expenditure of many millions of dollars, and, having 
commenced it, the excuse would be that having expended half 
a million dollars on the project we could not justify a discon- 
tinuance of the work. 

The moneys carried on this bill for reclamation projects are 
to carry on work on projects already under construction. There 
has been expended heretofore on reclamation projects $115,- 
000,000, if my recollection is correct, and it is estimated that 
these projects will take about $51,000,000 to complete. It seems 
unreasonable to ask Congress to appropriate money to be ex- 
pended on a project unknown at this time to anyone, not desig- 
nated, not selected, and with no knowledge of what the ultimate 
expenditure on account of the project might be. 

It seems to me that before any money is appropriated for 
reclamation projects hereafter a project should be definitely 
designated and accurate information furnished as to the land to 
be irrigated, q careful estimate made of the cost of the work, a 
limit placed upon the cost of the project, and then the appro- 
priations made to carry on the work thus authorized. If such 
a system as that be adopted, it will eliminate much of the criti- 
cism of these projects. 
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Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. I have been informed that the 
Government has a great deal of land under ditches that are com- 
pleted, and that it is almost impossible in many instances to dis- 
pose of the land that is now under ditches and would be capable 
of being irrigated—that the Government is unable to find pur- 
chasers or persons to take the land. Has the gentleman any 
information upon that? Have they furnished him any in- 
formation as to the disposal of land that is already irrigated? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Some projects have not been taken up 
as rapidly as was anticipated. Some of them, of course, are 
costing much more than was believed at the outset, but we have 
projects under construction which will require about $51,000,000 
to complete. It seemed to the committee desirable to dedicate 
the proceeds of the reclamation fund to the completion of these 
projects, particularly as the estimates submitted relative to the 
so-called Oregon cooperative work were for projects to be de- 
termined on hereafter, and projects of which it will be impos- 
sible to tell how much the eventual cost will be. 

I hope the amendment will not be agreed to. 

Mr. MONDELL, Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. FITZGERALD. How much time does the gentleman 
wish? 

Mr. MONDELL. About five minutes. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I ask unanimous consent that the debate 
on the pending amendment and amendments thereto close in 10 
minutes, 

The CHAIRMAN. 


The gentleman from New York asks unan- 


imous consent that debate on the pending amendment and 


amendments thereto close in 10 minutes.. Is there objection? 
There was no objection. 
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Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, as a member of the sub- 
committee on this bill and of the Committee on Appropriations, 
I would have been very glad, indeed, had I been able to support 
the estimates proposed by the Secretary for a project in Oregon. 
I could not do so for various reasons. First, it presented the 
question of a new project. That in itself was a question that 
the committee would have considered carefully. Beyond that it 
raised the question of a new project, the size and character of 
which no man knew or could suggest. I am sure that my friend 
from Oregon realizes that this committee could hardly take 
the responsibility of making an appropriation for a project 
which we have never seen, a project which we knew nothing 
about, which might cost ultimately $1,000,000 or $10,000,000 or 
$20,000,000. We could not afford to take the chances of loading 
that sort of a project on the reclamation fund. 

It is true that Oregon has contributed largely to the fund, 
and should for that reason be given proper consideration for 
a project, But Oregon has had more in proportion to what she 
has contributed than North or South Dakota or Oklahoma. 
Oregon is only partly an arid State. Half of the State or more 
is humid and does not need irrigation. Some gentleman re- 
minds me, however, that the entire State has recently gone dry. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. SINNOTT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONDELL. Yes. 

Mr. SINNOTT. I will say that about two-thirds of the State 
consists of what are called arid lands suitable for irrigation. 
There are many feasible irrigation projects in Oregon, as I 
understand it. 

Mr. MONDELL. I do not think Oregon has as many feasible 
projects as some of the other States. Otherwise it would not 
have taken the Reclamation Service so long to have found a 
feasible project in Oregon. 

Mr, NORTON and Mr, MARTIN rose. 

Mr. MONDELL. I am sure that the gentleman from North 
Dakota [Mr. Norton] and the gentleman from South Dakota 
(Mr. Martrn], on either side of me, could suggest a suitable 
project in either State, offhand, in a moment. 

Mr. NORTON. We have several of them. 

Mr. SINNOTT. The Director of the Reclamation Service, 
before your committee, commented upon the great number of 
feasible projects in the State of Oregon and laid particular 
stress upon them. 

Mr. MONDELL. I do not recall that part of his testimony. 

Mr. MARTIN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONDELL. Yes. 

Mr. MARTIN. In this connection I should like to remind 
the gentleman that in the State of South Dakota there is 
a project of such merit that it has had an appropriation from 
the State legislature, and the State engineering force has sur- 
veyed it and gone into all details and has furnished the Secre- 
tary of the Interior with a detailed estimate of the number of 
acres and the cost per acre, and those details have been before 
the department now for about a year. The State has gone to 
the expense of several thousand dollars and done this prelimi- 
nary work, and it is only waiting for the starting of a new 
project. 

Mr. MONDELL. What the gentleman from South Dakota 
intends to say is that they have discovered a little more water 
flowing out of Wyoming that is not appropriated, and they 
are asking for the construction of another reclamation project 
with. that Wyoming water. 

Mr. MARTIN. They have little use for water in Wyoming, 
as I can testify. [Laughter.] 

Mr. SINNOTT. In view of the fact that the allotment to 
the gentleman’s State and to Nebraska has been increased 
nearly $800,000 more than the original estimates of the Secre- 
tary, does the gentleman still object to this little amount of 
$450,000? 

Mr. MONDELL. The gentleman must not base his request 
for appropriations on misstatements of fact. There have been 
no increases in the item over what the Secretary originally pro- 
posed for that Wyoming-Nebraska project, unless the Secretary 
himself is in error in the statement he makes in submitting the 
supplemental estimates when he called attention to the fact 
that the failure to submit the item in the original estimates was 
an oversight. 

It should be borne in mind that the reclamation fund is 
rapidly dwindling. We shall have a hard time completing the 
projects already undertaken. I question if we should undertake 
any new projects. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. SINNOTT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONDELL. I would if I had any more time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 


Mr. SHERLEY. Mr. Chairman, if I could bring myself to 
the viewpoint that is held by most of the gentlenien representing 
semiarid States, I might find myself more in sympathy with the 
motion of the gentleman from Oregon. But, unfortunately, to 
my mind, their position is totally untenable. I do not believe 
that we can afford to spend reclamation funds on the theory of 
distributing them between various States without regard to the 
needs of doing reclamation work in those States. This com- 
mittee would have been subject to very severe censure if it had 
undertaken to appropriate a sum without knowing what it was 
to be expended for or where, other than it was to be expended 
in a given State. I have taken occasion repeatedly to say on 
the floor what I desire to now repeat, that I do not think the 
public lands of America belong to the States in which they 
happen to be situated. They belong to the people of America 
and all of the people of America, and the most of the abuse that 
has grown up regarding the expenditure of this fund has grown 
up because of the pernicious idea that the people in a particular 
locality had a special claim or ownership in all the fund that 
might arise from the sale of public lands in that locality. 
Hence there has always been a pressure to spend money there, 
whether it ought to be spent there or not and whether there was 
any project fit for the spending of the money there. 

Speaking for myself, I repeat that if we are going to have 
this distributed on the theory of the gentlemen from the West, 
then the gentleman from Oregon has some right to complain. 
He has a right to feel that the other people have hogged more 
than their share; but I feel that the National Government can 
not afford to treat the reclamation fund with any such idea 
at all. A 

We ought not to undertake new projects without knowing 
what they are and what we are going into. 

One curious thing about these reclamation projects is that 
the only project finished happens to be one that has proved an 
absolute failure. There is one project that has been completed, 
and it was discovered that the reservoir would not hold water, 
and no amount of work can make it hold water; and the most 
of the funds put into the project have been sunk and lost 
forever. 

So I submit in candor to this committee that we can not 
afford to undertake new projects without knowing what they 
are, what we are going into, and something about what the 
expenditure will be. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Does the gentleman allude to the 
Hondo project? 

Mr. SHERLEY. Yes. I am sure that whenever the report 
comes in from the Secretary of the Interior to Congress if 
there is a project for Oregon it will be dealt with by the com- 
mittee with the utmost liberality and fairness; but to ask us 
now to make an appropriation without knowing where it is to 
be spent and what it is to lead to, or the character of the 
project, is to ask us to do what no good business man would do 
in his private affairs and what no good official would do in 
public affairs. 

Mr. COX. Will the gentleman tell us how much wes spent on 
the Hondo project? 

Mr. SHERLEY. I can not tell the gentleman exactly, but 
quite a considerable sum; something over $300,000. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman’s time has expired; all 
time has expired. 

Mr. SINNOTT. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent: that 
I may have two minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Oregon asks unani- 
mous consent to vacate the order just made and that he may 
address the committee for two minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SINNOTT. Mr. Chairman, I understand that the Secre- 
tary at the present time has an Oregon project, the approval of 
which he is considering, and which has been approved by the 
Reclamation Service, but that he desires, if possible, to await 
the final reports on the John Day, Malheur, and Harney Valley 
projects, which will be completed in June. My amendment will 
allow him time to consider all these projects. They are all 
projects that I believe he will approve of. 

Mr. BORLAND. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SINNOTT. Yes. 

Mr. BORLAND. The gentleman will recognize that the See- 
retary of the Interior has that power now, and that there are 
$50,000 appropriated in this bill. 

Mr. SINNOTT. Yes; and the State of Oregon has given him 
$50,000 to make these surveys. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Oregon. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was lost. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 


Belle Fourche project, South Dakota: For maintenan + pear 
continuation of construction, and incidental operations, $144, 

Mr. BORLAND, Mr. Chairman, I was somewhat aroused 
and interested by the concluding remarks of the gentelman 
from Kentucky [Mr. Suertry]. I fully agree with him that 
the money derived from the sale of public lands belongs to all 
the people of the country, and that it was a mistake to insert 
in the original reclamation law a provision requiring in a 
mandatory way that some project be begun in every one of the 
public-land States regardless of the physical demands of the 
locality, and that the money should be apportioned between 
publie-land States regardless of the needs of projects under 
construction. That particular feature of the law which 
proved so objectionable and unworkable was amended and 
repealed, as the chairman of the committee has just called 
to my attention. 

Mr. SMITH of Texas. The original act provided that the 
major part of the money raised from the sale of public lands 
should be used in that State, but that was repealed by the act 
of June 25, 1910. 

Mr. BORLAND. Then I am right in saying that it was re- 
pealed. I have always believed as a western man that the 
highest value the public lands had to the Nation and to the 
people of the Nation, including the people of the older States, 
was to provide for a prompt settlement of these lands by Ameri- 
can citizens; that they were not an asset that should be held 
out of the market to secure a rise in price, but that the minute 
they got into the hands of a bona fide settler and the settler 
became a taxpaying, producing citizen that was an asset far 
greater than any possible advance in any price of the land. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Will the gentleman yield? 2 

Mr. BORLAND: Yes. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Nothing I have said contravenes that view- 
point at all. 

Mr. BORLAND. I got the impression that the gentleman be- 
lieved that this money belonged to the Nation at large. 

Mr. SHERLEY. I think it does. 

Mr. BORLAND. And that, therefore, it was not necessarily 
proper to be appropriated for the development of western land. 

Mr. SHERLEY. I am perfectly willing to develop, if we are 
developing for a national purpose, but whenever you get the 
idea that the particular public land has impressed upon it a 
State right as against a national right, then you have an induce- 
ment to undertake things that can not be justified from the 
standpoint of making homes for Americans, or any other good 
reason. 

Mr. BORLAND. Iam not sure yet but that there is a funda- 
mental difference of opinion between myself and the gentleman, 
I believe that the public lands in Colorado or Wyoming or 
California are of more importance to people of those States than 
they are to the people of other States, and I believe that their 
importance consists in getting bona fide tax-paying citizens 
there at the earliest possible moment, and that is the true de- 
velopment and the true use of the public lands. The question 
of whether we shall appropriate the proceeds of these lands for 
particular forms of internal development is a matter for the 
wisdom of Congress. The question of whether we ought to 
divide it equally among the States is a comparatively crude way 
of getting at it, but it is wisely used in the last analysis if it is 
used for the development of the internal resources of the public- 
land States. If the plan succeeds, as it is hoped it will succeed, 
in opening those arid and semiarid lands to settlement and to a 
tax-paying, producing population, then, in my judgment, that is 
the highest use that can be made of them. I have objected to 
starting this proposition out of the public-land fund and then 
saddling it upon the General Treasury of the Government. I 
do not believe that ought to be done. I think that the General 
Treasury of the Government ought not to have been invaded 
by that alleged $20,000,000 bond issue that was never made. It 
was done under the information—misleading information, I 
believe—given to Congress that the $20,000,000 bond issue, if 
authorized by Congress, would complete these projects, and that 
it would be rapidly paid back by settlements of projects. That 
expectation could not have been well founded even at the time 
it was made. I believe we are on the right track in confining 
these improvements to the fund originally set apart for that 
purpose. I believe as to that fund no wiser use can be made. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Mr. Chairman, I do not quarrel with what 
the gentleman has said, but I can in a moment call his attention 
to the distinction between the western State view touching pub- 
lic land and the view that I have. It might be highly desirable 
for the Nation to preserve as national forests certain of its 
public lands, but you find the States objecting, because, accord- 
ing to their views, it takes away a certain amount of taxable 


property, and a certain amount of land which they think could 
be better used in making homes for people in the State and 
building up their population. In the determination of that 
question I believe in the national viewpoint, and that simply 
what may be to the interest of the State in which the land lies 
ought not to be the controlling factor. 

Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Chairman, I believe that primarily pub- 
lie lands 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Missouri 
has expired. 

Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for three minutes more. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. MONDELL. I thought the time had all been consumed 
on this amendment? . 

The CHAIRMAN. No. The committee has disposed of the 
section on which debate was limited, and this is the following 
section. The gentleman from Missouri asks unanimous consent 
to proceed for three minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Chairman, I believe the primary use 
of public land is to get settlers on it, and if under any view 
public lands are devoted to some other purpose, national forest 
or park or otherwise, it ought to be upon some showing that 
there is an overriding national necessity for withdrawing those 
lands from the ordinary normal uses of settlement. Right 
there comes a clear-cut division between the uses for national 
purposes represented by various services and the use for what 
might be called State purposes. My view is, and possibly I do 
not differ from the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. SHERLEY} 
in the last analysis, that the primary and normal purpose of 
public land is for settlement by citizens, and that any other 
use of them is an extraordinary use that must be justified by 
the facts that support it. It may be it is true, and I have no 
doubt there are cases where land ought to be withdrawn for 
forest purposes and probably so withdrawn and so withheld 
from settlement for water-power purposes and national-park 
purposes and possibly for other purposes that may be discovered 
and developed, possibly for some mineral-research development 
that may come about later, but I claim that that is unusual 
and that the other is usual, . 

To get back to this proposition, the amount received from 
publie land has, in my judgment, been largely augmented by 
these reclamation projects. In fact, I doubt if the public lands 
would have produced as much in the last 10 years if these 
projects had not been begun. We have almost reached the point 
where new public lands had stopped selling to bona fide set- 
tlers, so we can not say that if those projects were not begun 
we would have all this money in the Public Treasury. It is 
very probable that we would not. A great deal of it would not 
have gone into the Public Treasury. Nevertheless it is just 
as important for the Members of this House from the reclama- 
tion States as it is for those from the other States to see to it 
that the reclamation plans and projects do not become a burden 
on the Federal Treasury. Their development is, to a certain 
extent, local in the immediate benefits, and they ought to be 
confined, and strictly so, to the fund set apart for that purpose, 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. Bortanp] is in error somewhat regarding 
the representations made at the time Congress authorized the 
$20,000,000 bonded indebtedness. I was present and took part 
in those hearings and debates. I was present, I think, at 
nearly all of them. The claim made at that time was that 
if $30,000,000 was allowed a number of the projects would be 
practically completed, and the Government would that much 
sooner be in a position of receiving a return of the funds. In 
fact, they started out to ask for $40,000,000, but they always 
felt they were entitled to have $30,000,000. That was cut down 
by the House. As I recollect it, the Senate was willing to 
give us $30,000,000, but the House cut it to $20,000,000. 

Now, nobody ever claimed $20,000,000 would complete all the 
reclamation projects; but it was insisted at the time, and has 
been ever since, that the $20,000,000 will be paid back to the 
Government, every dollar of it. There is no disposition any- 
where to have that $20,000,000 lost to the Treasury of the 
United States. As a matter of fact, the western projects are 
going to pay back all of this money and Uncle Sam is not going 
to lose one dollar of it. The only trouble now is that the over- 
head charges are becoming so great and the expenses of con- 
struction are becoming so high that it is a great burden upon 
many of the people who are located under those projects, 
They expected originally to get title to their lands for $20 or 
$30 an acre, while now it is going to cost them $80 an acre 
and in some places higher. They are not getting land and 
money for nothing, as some people apparently imagine. 
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Mr. CLINE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. I will. 

Mr. CLINE. Is there any indication when these projects will 
begin to pay back any money to the Federal Government? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Some of them are repaying the 
Government now. 

Mr. CLINE. Some amounts. have already been paid back? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Yes. 

Mr. CLINE. What amount? 

Mr. BORLAND. Approximately $4,000,000 on an invest- 
ment of over $90,000,000. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. They are only just beginning to 
repay the Government. I think they have done pretty well to 
have already repaid $4,000,000. 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Certainly. 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. I was one of the western 
Members who favored changing the law, so that appropriations 
for this reclamation project should be shown in the estimates 
annually. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. The gentleman from Colo- 
rado, with most of the Representatives from the reclamation 
States, took a different view of it. Does not the gentleman 
think if that practice had obtained since we began these proj- 
ects that these overhead charges and these excessive expenses, 
that he says are now a burden upon the settler, would have 
been very much less? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Oh, I think that is true, but I 
think these excessive charges and the illy considered expendi- 
tures are now very largely stopped. I am not complaining of 
the present management. 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. The gentleman does not think 
that the action of the last session of Congress in requiring these 
appropriations to be estimated for and made annually is going 
to injure the development under the Reclamation Service? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. No; I do not think so. I do not 
think it will injure the development. I think the chances are 
it will have a tendency to improve its efficiency. I was one 
who did not wish to see the Committee on Appropriations have 
jurisdiction of it, because I felt that they had so many other 
things to do they could not give these projects the attention 
that the Irrigation Committee could; but notwithstanding I am 
not criticizing that committee’s action on this bill at all. A 
careful supervision of these expenditures is undoubtedly going 
to work beneficially. But I did not want the impression to 
get out that we obtained this money under false or 
that we ever said or expected $20,000,000 to complete 82 projects 
that are going to cost possibly $75,000,000. 

Mr. BORLAND. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. I will. 

Mr. BORLAND. Now, the gentleman says he did not expect 
$20,000,000 would complete these projects. Did the gentleman 
expect $40,000,000 would complete them? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. No; we did not promise that $40,- 
000,000 would complete them, but it was said that that amount 
would put them in shape where Uncle Sam would commence 
getting his money back. 

Mr. BORLAND. Then, to go further, long before they could 
expect to get the $20,000,000 back, did not they begin a second 
project in Colorado? Did not the then Secretary of the Interior, 
after getting the original $20,000,000—— 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. No; Secretary Garfield started 
that project, and Secretary Ballinger was working on that 
project long before that bond issue, That has been established 
some 8 or 10 years. 

Mr. BORLAND. That is the Grand Valley project. That 
was not authorized until after the $20,000,000 had been issued. 
It was not authorized 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Yes; there had been something 
like $100,000 spent on it in surveys and otherwise at that time. 

Mr. BORLAND. But the fact was the Secretary of the 
Interior had never authorized a contract until after the 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. There had been surveys and 
locations and other work done—— 

Mr. BORLAND. The dates will show. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. There have been several surveys 
made and considerable money spent by the Interior Department. 

Mr. BORLAND. That project is a large project—ten or 
eleven million dollars. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. No; not half that much, but a 
re one. President Taft said it was the best project of all 

em. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman has expired. 


The Clerk read as follows: 


No new drainage em shall be undertaken by the Reclamation 
Service unless and until valid and binding agreement to repay the cost 
thereof shall be entered into ny a majority of the landowners desig- 
—_ by the Secretary of the Interior as equitably le there- 


Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

After the word “service,” in line 2, page 106, insert: 

“On a project or unit on which the construction charge per acre has 
been fixed and which system shall increase the cost per acre above the 
sum so fixed.” 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, the item to which I offer 
the amendment was inserted with a view of preventing the 
service from undertaking any new drainage system that would 
increase the cost of the project above the price fixed. This 
may be necessary in order that work of this class shall not be 
undertaken unless it will be reimbursable, but the language as it 
is in the bill does not clearly indicate the intent of the com- 
mittee in my opinion. I believe the words I have suggested are 
necessary to make the intent of the committee clear. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Let me ask the gentleman from Wyo- 
ming. Take a case where a project has not been opened and 
the cost per acre has not been fixed, and there is a controversy 
as to whether there has not been a determination of the project's 
cost. 

Mr. MONDELL. Well, the gentleman from New York under- 
stands that under the law as it is now, under the new legisla- 
tion, no project will be opened until the price is fixed, and up to 
the time when the project is opened any lands under the project 
— = = pd on the project are subject to whatever charge may 

Mr. FITZGERALD. There is some controversy about that. 

Mr. MONDELL. There have been controversies in the past as 
to whether the price per acre had been fixed, as to whether a 
project had been opened, as to whether the people had been 
notified what the price was to be, the people in some cases 
claiming that it was their understanding that the acre price 
had been fixed, and the service insisting that any statement 
made with regard to the construction charge was not the state- 
ment which the law contemplated as fixing the price per acre. 
There can be no question hereafter with regard to that matter, 
because a project can not be opened until the price has been 
fixed; and it seems to me that unless we adopt this provision 
the service could not carry on a drainage project the necessity 
of which developed during the period of construction or one 
which might be needed after opening, but would not increase 
the cost above the construction charge. Unless this language 
is added to the provision contained in the bill, I do not believe 
that the provision is workable. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I asked Mr. Davis to prepare a provi- 
sion for consideration, and pointed out the situation that might 
exist. I said to him: “There is this question which arises as 
to whether such restriction should apply to the expenditure 
on drainage works that have not yet started, and as to whether 
the same restriction would be wise as to expenditures on work 
already under construction and on which maybe you have gone 
too far, and it would be wise to discontinue the scheme that 
you have started, regardless of whether the money is to be 
reimbursed or not.” The reclamation officers submitted the 
draft that is in the bill providing that no new drainage system 
shall be undertaken. 

Mr. MONDELL. If the gentleman will read a little further, 
he will see that their draft itself contemplates the situation 
that the language I offer makes clear. It says: 

No new drainage system shall be undertaken until valid and binding 
> germane to pay the cost shall have been entered into by a majority 

the landowners, 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the gentleman's re- 
quest? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MONDELL. Now, up to the time they are ready to 
open the project there is no way in which any such obligation 
can be accepted by the landowners. 

But let me say this to the gentleman from New York: We 
are all interested in having this paragraph in exactly the form 
in which it should be. If the gentleman has any doubt about it, 
I have not. If the gentleman has any doubt about it, I am 
willing either to withdraw it or to return to the paragraph later 
and have the matter looked up in the meantime, 
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Mr. FITZGERALD. Let us pass it over and permit the 
amendment to be pending. 

Mr. MONDELL. Any arrangement of that kind will be satis- 
factory to me. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I am not certain about it. If the gen- 
tleman will agree to pass over the paragraph with the amend- 
ment pending, I am willing. The purpose was to frame a pro- 
vision which would prevent settlers upon a project obtaining 
the benefits of an expenditure for drainage and resisting the 
reimbursement of the Government for that expenditure. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Yes. 

Mr. HAYDEN. That can only occur where the total cost of 
the project prior to that time has been fixed. 

Mr. FITZGERALD, If you gentlemen all agree that this 
amendment is. the one that puts the paragraph in the proper 
shape, I shall not object. 

Mr. HAYDEN. I think the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Wyoming [Mr. Monpeti] makes that clear, and ought 
to be adopted. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I wanted to ask a question about 
this. This provides, as it stands, that no new drainage system 
shall be entered upon unless a majority of the landowners 
enter into a binding agreement to pay the whole cost. Now, 
supposing there are a thousand owners and 501 of them enter 
into an agreement. Does that mean that the 501 have to pay 
the whole cost? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. No. Under the act of last year these 
questions are submitted to a vote, and the majority can deter- 
mine what shall bind all the settlers involved. In some of 
these drainage projects, however, drainage may be necessary 
on a project, and 

Mr. MANN. I know what is intended, but what I am trying 
to find out is what is covered by the language of the bill. The 
bill says that unless a majority enter into a valid and binding 
agreement to repay the whole cost, you can not enter upon the 
project. Now, this agreement must be some kind of an agree- 
ment—the language here is a valid and binding agreement 
made by these people. I assume it is made in writing, and the 
majority will have to sign that agreement, and that majority 
will have to pay the whole cost. That is what the language 
mri The gentleman tries to overturn that by referring to the 


W. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Under the law these matters are sub- 
mitted to the persons affected. If the majority votes in favor 
of doing a certain thing, it binds everybody affected. 

Mr. MANN. That is the existing law, but that is not this 
provision. Because that is not efficient or effective sufficiently 
in the gentleman’s opinion he proposes this, which distinctly 
says that the majority who sign the agreement must agree to 
pay the whole cost. 

Mr, FITZGERALD. Under the existing law—— 

Mr. MANN. I am merely calling it to the attention of the 
gentleman. I do not care. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. The purpose is to make those affected 
pay the expense. The Reclamation Service drafted this pro- 
vision, and said that under its language—— 

Mr. MANN. The fact that the Reclamation Service drafted 
it is no sign that it is correct. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. They will enforce it in that way. 

Mr. MANN. What they wanted to accomplish, I suppose, is 
that all should pay the cost of it; but what the language means 
is that the majority shall pay the cost. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. It says, An agreement made by a major- 
ity vote of those affected.” 

Mr. MANN. If that is the intent, why not say so, instead of 
saying the other thing? 

Mr. MONDELL. If the gentleman will allow me 

Mr. FITZGERALD. The suggestion of the gentleman has a 
good deal of merit, and I suggest that we pass the paragraph 
till to-morrow, and, in the meantime, work out the wording so 
that it will accomplish what is intended. I ask unanimous con- 
sent to pass the paragraph. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York asks unan- 
imous consent that the paragraph, with the pending amendment, 
be passed until the next meeting of the committee. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. 

I want to say a word in regard to this question of increased 
cost, because that was one of the features of this new reclama- 
tion-extension law. 

It was claimed originally as to most of these projects that 
an advance estimate had been given to the settlers as to how 


much the project was going to cost per acre, and that they had 
capitalized the water users’ association upon that basis, and 
that that was what they were bound for. A controversy of 
considerable size existed between the settlers and the depart- 
ment on that very question. The department solyed that prob- 
lem in this way: The settlers in many cases wanted additional 
time on their payments, or they wanted an enlargement of 
their original projects, and when they came to the depart- 
ment to ask either an extension of time or relief from a de- 
fault, or an extension, or new work, or any other favor, the 
department said to them, “Gentlemen, either you must agree 
to the increased cost over and above what you claim was the 
limit fixed by the department when the work was begun, or we 
will not do what you ask.” In that way they compelled the 
settlers to agree to the real cost instead of the original esti- 
mate, which in all cases was too low and in some cases was only 
50 per cent of the real cost. 

Mr. MADDEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BORLAND. As soon as I finish this statement. Now, 
that was the condition before the reclamation-extension law 
was passed, and the department was actually operating suc- 
cessfully under that system. But along came these gentlemen, 
and they asked Congress to extend their time by law to 20 
annual payments and to relieve them from the first five years’ 
payment. i 

eat TAYLOR of Colorado. Because we could not possibly 
pay it. 

Mr. BORLAND. Surely, because they could not pay it; be- 
cause the projects had in many cases exceeded the original 
estimate. ‘They asked Congress to pass a Jaw extending the 
limit of time. Then they asked Congress not only to take 
away from the department the latitude the department had of 
compelling them to live up to the real cost, but to say that no 
new projects or extensions of cost should be added to the cost 
of construction without the consent of the majority of the water 
users of the project. Now, that ties the hands of the de- 
partment in several ways. In the first place, the settlers have 
got an extension of time. In the second place, they are the 
absolute masters of the situation as to when new work shall be 
begun. In that case they failed to say that drainage should be 
one of the items, and it turns out that in all of the projects 
no estimate was made for drainage in the original estimate of 
cost. It was all an afterthought, although they knew that it 
was a necessary feature of irrigation work and it must be 
made an integral part of the work. In order to do that under 
the law that you gentlemen have lately passed, the department 
must submit it to the majority of the water users to say when 
they want the drainage done. 

Now, I think that the language in this bill ought to remain 
as it is. It is general language, it is true, but it would be 
limited by the amendment of the gentleman from Wyoming to 
a certain case, to wit, the case where the project had been 
formally opened and definite construction cost fixed. He would 
strike out and limit the action of the department from apply- 
ing it to cases where the construction cost by reason of drain- 
age had already exceeded the original estimate, but where no 
actual proclamation of opening had been made. 

Mr. MONDELL. What would the gentleman do? Would he 
abandon the project? 

Mr. BORLAND, The language of the law as it stands is 
sufficiently broad. It says that the new drainage shall not be 
begun unless and until a valid agreement is had for its repay- 
ment. If the valid agreement is in existence, as the gentleman 
said, if the original agreement would cover the work up to 
the time that the construction charge is fixed, then the gentle- 
man’s amendment is not needed. 

Mr. MONDELL. If the gentleman will read the item care- 
fully, he will see that the item as it stands will prevent the 
service from carrying on any one of their projects that they 
are now carrying on that have not been opened, where they 
have to do any drainage work. That would be the effect of it, 
because they are not dealing with the people in the matter of 
setting prices per acre, and they can not deal with them until 
they have got the price fixed. 

Mr. BRYAN. Mr. Chairman, in view of the fact that there 
has been a unanimous-consent agreement to pass the section 
until to-morrow, is not this debate out of order? 

The CHAIRMAN. Under a strict construction of the rule 
the Chair would say yes, but the Chair and the committee have 
been proceeding with great leniency in regard to that rule. The 
time of the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. BorLanp] has ex- 

ired. 

R Mr. BORLAND. I ask unanimous consent that I may pro- 
ceed for two minutes, in order to reply to the gentleman from 
Wyoming. 
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The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Missouri asks unani- 
mous consent that his time be extended two minutes. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BORLAND. If the department undertook to put in a 
system of drainage against the opposition of the settlers, even 
though the project had not been formally opened, they would 
have the same old dispute with the settlers that they had be- 
fore, but they would not have the same means of solving that 
dispute that they had before, to wit, the latitude to accept or 
refuse an extension of time. We have taken that latitude away 
from the department, and that was the club by which they 
settled the disputes of the settlers. They were all asking for an 
extension of time. The department gave the extension where 
necessary, but they gave it on such terms as would protect the 
department. I think the language, broad as it is, is probably 
needed. If the department recommends any reduction of it, 
that is another matter. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

PROTECTION OF LANDS AND PROPERTY IN THE IMPERIAL VALLEY, CAL, 


F rotecting lands and ropert in the Imperial Valley and else- 

= ak s : a ver, within oa of ong ine States, 
inst injury or destruction reason e changes channels 
oft the €o — River, and the Secretary of the Interior is authorized 


cyn n have 

Treasury, by contributions from the Imperial Valley irri- 
Fare a a on eee 
total sum of $2 000, to be expended by him for the purposes herein 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order on the 
paragraph. Does anyone know what the ultimate cost of this 
will be? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. It may be that it will be necessary to 
expend at least a million dollars out there, but this is to 
take care of the immediate situation, and the representative of 
the settlers in the Imperial Valley stated that if Congress did 
what they were then requesting there would be no further re- 
quest. I think the situation, from what I have heard indirectly, 
is worse than when the matter was before the committee. 

Mr. MANN. How much have they already expended? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. A million dollars, 

Mr. MANN. How much did the Southern Pacific expend that 
they want the Government to reimburse them for? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I think one million and a half. 

Mr. MANN. So there is two and a half million dollars up to 
date. Does the gentleman mean to say that by spending 
$100,000 that ends it? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Two hundred thousand dollars. 

Mr. MANN. That is drawing on the imagination a long 


ways. 

Ar. FITZGERALD. I do not thlak that this will perma- 
nently care for the situation, but this is to carry it past the 
great danger that threatens from floods this spring. 

Mr. MANN. And probably next year they will need the same 
amount. 

Mr. J. R. KNOWLAND. In the statement that was made it 
was said that this would carry it along at least 10 years. 

Mr. MANN. Who makes the statement? They send one man 
here one year and the next year they send another man, and he 
is not bound by what the first one said. 

Mr. KETTNER. The statement was made by one of the 
commissioners of the irrigation district. The people of the 
Imperial Valley voted $3,500,000 to buy this irrigation system 
from what they term the C. D. Co., which was formerly owned 
by the Southern Pacific. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman is reelected to the next House. 
Is he willing to say that Le will not come and ask Congress to 
make any further appropriation while he is a Member of the 
House? 

Mr. KETTNER. Why, Mr. Chairman, I would not like to 
make a statement of that kind. 

Mr. MANN. I wondered if anybody would really get pinned 
down on it except some gentleman who is not going to be here 
next year. 

Mr. KETTNER. The gentleman will admit that the people 
of the Imperial Valley are making progress. They have voted, 
as I say, $3.500,000 to buy this system. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman from California knows all the 
circumstances; I do not. It was stated that $100,000 was all 
that would be asked of the Government for 10 years. Is the 
gentleman willing to make that statement? 

Mr. KETTNER. No; I am not willing to make the statement 
for this reason—— 


Mr. MANN. The gentleman does not have to give any reason. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. FITZGERALD. That statement was not made to the 
committee. They said if we gave them $250,000 they would not 
ask for any more. 

Mr. MANN. It is perfectly evident to my mind that any 
promises made that they would not ask for any more were 
Indian gifts and are to be withdrawn, or made with the fingers 
crossed. I want to ask the gentleman who in the Republic of 
Mexico now can give consent to this. 

Mr. KETTNER. The Department of the Interior spent 
$50,000 last year on this same project in the Republic of 
Mexico, and the conditions are the same now as they were a 
year ago. 

Mr. MANN. In Mexico? Not at all. 

Mr. KETTNER. In fact, they are better now. 

Mr. MANN. Oh, no; they are much worse in Mexico. 

Mr. KETTNER. Not in the Imperial Valley in Lower Call- 


Mr. MANN. No one knows now among the numerous gov- 
ernments in Mexico who has charge. I say no one; the gen- 
tleman may know; and if he does, will he tell us who will 
we deal with in the Republic of Mexico in reference to this 


matter? 
ts 


Mr. KETTNER. The people of the Imperial Valley now are 
dealing with Gen, Villa. He has his governor appointed in 
8 California. At the present time the people are dealing 

Mr. MANN. But Villa has not been acting as President more 
than 10 days. 

Mr. KETTNER. He has had his governor there for some time, 

Mr. MANN. Whom do you mean by “ his governor”? 

Mr. KETTNER. The man he appointed as governor. 

Fiore MANN. But he has not been President but a short 

Mr. KETTNER. He has taken that liberty, however. 

Mr. MANN. Plainly that is not the Government of Mexico. 

Mr. KETTNER. He is the only governor there is authorized 
in that section. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I withdraw the point of order. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. The gentleman from IIlinois [Mr. Mann] propounds a 
very important interrogatory as to how much we will probably 
be called upon to spend in the future for the protection of Im- 
perial Valley, and the gentleman from California [Mr. KETTNER] 
and others, individually and collectively, decline to make any 
promises. I do not blame them for refusing to make promises, 
but I think that the gentleman from California should not here- 
after call upon the Federal Government to appropriate funds 
for the protection of the Imperial Valley. I feel very kindly 
toward the people of the Imperial Valley and southern Califor- 
nia and think we should be very liberal with them; but I think 
they ought to understand that this is about all that Uncle Sam 
ought to be expected to do for them. So far as their trouble 
with the overflow of Volcano Lake is concerned, it is not a mat- 
er = directly concerns anybody but the people of the Imperial 

ey. : 

There is, however, a real menace, the possibility of a break 
in the river in its upper reaches, the 8 miles below the head- 
gate of the Imperial Canal, the possibility of its again breaking 
and running over into the Alamo, which is now used as the 
canal for the Imperial Valley Irrigation Works. Most of this 
hundred thousand dollars, I presume, will be expended in co- 
operation between the people of the Imperial Valley and the 
Government, although, of course, the Secretary of the Interior 
will use his judgment in the matter in strengthening the levees 
on the upper river. The care and the protection of the Imperial 
Valley from the overflow of Volcano Lake should be provided 
for entirely, I think, by the people of the Imperial Valley, and 
if $200,000 are expended on the upper river to strengthen the 
levees and to prevent the danger of the river again breaking 
through into the Alamo and into the Imperial Valley Canal I 
think it ought to put that work in such shape that we will not 
be called upon again to contribute anything in the future. After 
the expenditure of the sum herein provided for, I think the 
people of the Imperial Valley should take care of the river as it 
affects their valley. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following 
5 which I send to the Clerk's desk and ask to have 
rea : 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 106, line 16, after the sum “$100,000,” strike out all of line 16 
and insert in lieu thereof the words which sum shall be available for 
expenditure as soon as.” 
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The CHAIRMAN. The question is on ageeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from New York. j 
The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: ; 

ALASKA, EXPENSES IN. 

Alaska Engineering Commission: For carrying out the provisions of 
the act approved March 12, 1914 (38 Stats., 305), entitled “An act to 
authorize the President of the United States to locate, construct, and 
operate railroads in the Territory of Alaska, and for other purposes,” 
to continue available until expended, $2,000,000. 

Mr. TRIBBLE. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment, which I send to the desk and ask to have read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Strike out, on page 107, lines 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, and 11. 

Mr. TRIBBLE. Mr. Chairman, it is not my purpose to raise 
the question of the Alaskan Railway at this time. That is 
legislation. The Alaskan Railway will be built. I have op- 
posed the Alaskan Railway, and I am still opposed to it, but the 
bill is now law and the road will be built. There is no reason 
for haste in making this appropriation now. The time is not 
propitious to begin the construction. One million dollars was 
appropriated when this bill was passed last March, and only 
one-third of that amount has been expended. There is near 
$700,000 of that amount available for present demands. Con- 
gress will meet in regular session in December, The amount 
already appropriated will pay expenses of locating the pro- 
posed route. In the meantime we hope to see the Treasury re- 
plenished. There is no reason or justice in appropriating 
$2,000,000 at this time, when the Treasury is depleted and a 
special stamp tax is being collected to meet the necessary run- 
ning expenses of the Government. When this bill was passed 
the Treasury was overflowing with money and no war clouds 
threatened the peace of the world. When the money already 
appropriated is exhausted there is no reason why the work 
should not be abandoned until taxes can be collected in the 
usual way and the peace of the world restored. The whole 
country is depressed. It is bleeding at every pore—North, 
South, East, and West—on account of the European war. 
[Laughter on the Republican side.] Oh, gentlemen on the Re- 
publican side know the reason for the depressed condition of 
the country, and it is perfectly silly for anyone to say that the 
European war is not causing it. How about Democratic pros- 
perity before the European war? You can not convince the 
intelligent voter that the Democratic administration caused 
this depression. 

Mr. FALCONER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr: TRIBBLE. Yes. 

Mr. FALCONER. Does not the gentleman know that Alaska 
in the next six months will send probably ten or twelve million 
dollars of gold into the United States? 

Mr. TRIBBLE. How much has it ever sent here? 

Mr. FALCONER. From seventeen to twenty million dollars 
per annum. 

Mr. TRIBBLE. And how will this railway aid in the send- 
ing of gold into the United States? 

Mr. FALCONER. It will increase it greatly. When the rail- 

_ road is completed and developed it will send probably fifty or 
sixty million dollars into the United States. 

Mr. TRIBBLE. Mr. Chairman, I stated in the beginning of 
my remarks that I did not care to raise the question of the bene- 
fits resulting from the Alaskan Railway and the objections to 
Government construction and ownership. I raise the ques- 
tion now of the propriety of appropriating $2,000,000 at this 
time. There could not be a more inappropriate time. My 
motion is to strike the $2,000,000 from the bill. I am informed 
that this money is wanted for the purpose of purchasing certain 
railways in Alaska owned by corporations and, I am informed, 
operated at great loss. I would like to know from the chairman 
of this committee why it is that two millions is asked for now, 
when not a plow has been put into the ground to build a 
railroad, not a shoyel has been purchased, and nothing has 
been done. That is no small amount of money, and I would 
like to hear from the chairman of this committee why it is asked 
for now. 

Mr. MADDEN. How is this commission that has been 
appointed going to pay its expenses if it does not get the 
$2,000,000? 

Mr. TRIBBLE. What expenses have they? 

Mr. MADDEN. That is all there is to the commission. 

Mr. TRIBBLE. They had a million dollars, and they have 
used one-third of that amount already, and two-thirds of a 
million dollars should certainly pay the engineers in Alaska 
who are locating the railroad until this Congress meets in 
December. . ER, : 

Mr. MADDEN. The gentleman does not understand, evidently, 
the extravagant waste of money that this commission indulged 
in, or he would not say that. 


Mr. TRIBBLE. I am sure there is great extravagance in 
the use of money there, and that is one of the reasons I 
am objecting to this, and I thank the gentleman for the 
suggestion. 

Mr. J. R. KNOWLAND rose. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Georgia yield to 
the gentleman from California? 

Mr. TRIBBLE. I am asking the gentleman from New York a 
question. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman declines to yield. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Chairman, $1,000,000 was appropri- 
ated in the act authorizing the construction of railroads in 
Alaska. That act authorized the appointment of a commission. 
That commission went to Alaska, and has made very extensive 
surveys and examinations of properties, and is now preparing 
its report. It expended $378,000. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FITZGERALD, Yes. 

Mr. MADDEN. I understood the Delegate from Alaska to 
say when the bill was up for consideration in the last session 
of Congress that all of the surveys had been made, and all the 
commission would have to do would be to select the route. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Then he did not know what he was 
talking about, because this commission has made a survey. 

Mr. WICKERSHAM rose. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Oh, I did not mean to be offensive in 
that statement. I think that perhaps there must be some mis- 
understanding. 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. I did not make any such statement. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. This commission has made a survey of 
the route over which it is believed nobody has ever passed at all, 
and they are now preparing their report. When the report is 
submitted to the President, the President must first locate the 
route, and after the route is located, if it be from points where 
there are existing railroads, or where existing railroads can be 
utilized, he must determine whether an attempt will be made to 
purchase any of the existing railroads. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

; 12 — TRIBBLE. Mr. Chairman, I ask that my time be ex- 
ended. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Georgia asks unani- 
mous consent that his time be extended five minutes. Is there 
objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Now—— 

Mr. TRIBBLE. I want to ask the gentleman this question: 
What is the necessity, until this commission makes a report, for 
according to the gentleman’s statement only one-fourth of the 
money—I was in error when I said one- — 

Mr. FITZGERALD. If the gentleman will let me proceed for 
a moment or two—— 

Mr. TRIBBLE. This is in my time, and I am asking the gen- 
tleman a question. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I understand; but I will answer the 
question. The statement I make I think will answer the gentle- 
man’s question. It is expected that in the immediate future the 
President will determine the route to be selected. This money 
is necessary, because as soon as the route is selected, whether 
it is proposed to purchase a road or not, it is designed to utilize 
the coming season for construction purposes. If it is determined 
to purchase an existing road, it is desired to have sufficient 
money to make a substantial payment on account of the pur- 
chase. There seems to exist good reasons, if one of these roads 
is to be purchased, to attempt to complete the purchase at this 
time J 

Mr. TRIBBLE. Does not the gentleman think it would be bet- 
ter for this Congress to wait until the commission reports? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. No; I do not. 

Mr. TRIBBLE. Let them make their report to this-Congress, 
and if they say it is desirable to buy a certain railroad in 
Alaska, let this Congress pass upon the question of whether it 
proposes to buy a Guggenheim, Morgan, or any other road in 
Alaska. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. No; I do not think that at all, because 

this Congress, after a very full, deliberate, and extensive con- 

sideration of that question, determined that it would place the 

power and responsibility upon the President of the United 

States. I was not in favor of the construction of railroads in 

Alaska. I am acquiescing in what Congress determined, and I 

think it the part of wisdom, from the information that I have 

been able to obtain, that so long as Congress has determined 
to construct this road, to comply with the request of the Secre- 

tary of the Interior and appropriate this money at this time. 

Mr. TRIBBLE. I want to ask the gentleman if it was not 
frequently stated on the floor of this House that it was not 
proposed to buy these railroads, but this money was to be 
appropriated to build railroads? 
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Mr. FITZGERALD. I think it was stated that the purpose 
of passing the bill to authorize the construction of rallroads in 
Alaska was not primarily designed to purchase any railroad, 
but the bill as worked out provided that the President should 
select a route of a proposed Government road. If it were 
ascertained that the route selected was one where an existing 
road could be utilized, the President was authorized to purchase 
tlie road, but was limited in the price to be paid to the ap- 
praised value of the road determined by the Government com- 
mission. Now, it depends on whether the route selected be one 
side or the other of Prince William Sound. 

If it be one or the other, after whichever side is selected, they 
were to proceed to build the road to Fairbanks first. Then, 
whether it is desired to utilize as part of the system to be con- 
structed either the Alaska Northern or the Copper River road, 
if it was decided that it would be the part of wisdom to at- 
tempt to utilize either one of those existing roads, it would be 
necessary to ascertain whether the road could be purchased 
within the terms specified in the law. Now, the information is 
that the Department of the Interior will be prepared at the end 
of the season, this coming working season, the summer months, 
to proceed upon a route which will be selected with this con- 
struction work. It may be necessary or desirable to attempt to 
purchase an existing road and to make payment on it. My own 
belief is that since this work has been authorized, and since in 
fact it has taken from private enterprise-all incentive to build 
railroads in Alaska, that the United States should proceed to do 
what is contemplated by the law as rapidly as can reasonably 
be expected, or else it should repeal the law, so that private 
enterprise may have the opportunity. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. TRIBBLE. Mr. Chairman, I ask for one minute. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Chairman, I ask that the gentle- 
man’s time be extended. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. TRIBBLE. Mr. Chairman, all I care to say is that the 
time is not propitious to continue this work in Alaska and there 
are about three-quarters of a million dollars unexpended. I 
assert that this money is being appropriated for the purpose of 
buying railroads in Alaska, and I say this is no time to appro- 
priate to buy railroads in Alaska or anywhere else. Who wants 
to sell a railroad, and why this haste? These are questions 
that Congress should investigate before taking money raised by 
stamp tax, when the people are suffering in this period of 
financial distress. I appeal to you to keep this money at home 
for the comforts of our suffering people. I stand ready to ap- 
propriate money to furnish means ©: transportation of our 
corn, cotton, wheat, and other agricultural and commercial prod- 
ucts, thus helping to relieve the congestion of the country, but 
I can not sit without protest and see $2,000,000 spent in Alaska 
when it is so badly needed at home. 

Mr. DAVENPORT. Mr. Chairman, I desire to offer an 
amendment to the paragraph in order to perfect it. I move 
to strike out the figure 2“ and insert the figure “1,” so as to 
make it read “$1,000,000” instead of “ $2,000,000.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend, page 107, line 11, by striking out $2,000,000” and insert- 
ing “ $1,000.000.” 

Mr. DAVENPORT. Mr. Chairmàn, I have no doubt now, 
and I had none when the bill was before the House providing 
an appropriation for the construction of a Government-owned 
railroad in the Territory of Alaska, that existing railroads 
constructed there would be taken over by the Government, and 
if I could have had any doubt at that time all doubt of that 
has been removed by this time. 

It was charged repeatedly when that bill was under discus- 
sion that certain parties opposing the enactment of the bill 
were favoring certain individuals who owned railroads up in 
that country. That was not the fact. They were opposing it 
because they did not think the condition of the Government 
funds in the Treasury at that time would justify such an ap- 
propriation. But since that time and within the last four 
weeks the representatives of the men who own those railroads 
have been to the Department of the Interior and to the execu- 
tive branch of the Government, to get them to take over their 
roads, and all that you need to do is to examine the testimony 
contained in the supplemental hearings, which I shall ask leave, 
before I conclude, to put in the Recorp in connection with my 
remarks. 

In the testimony of the Secretary of the Interior he men- 
tions proposed construction in one word and devotes two pages 
to a discussion about taking over the Copper River Valley road 
and the Alaskan Northern, one or other other. He says that 
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one or the other of those two routes should be selected. Of 
course we know that when it comes to that proposition they are 
not going up there to parallel one of those roads already con- 
structed. Whether you write it in the bill or not, it remains 
true, nevertheless, that these engineers will in all probability 
recommend that it will be better to take over the Copper River 
Valley road or the Alaska Northern than it would be to under- 
take to construct a parallel line, for the reason that the men 
owning those roads will probably offer the Government such a 
proposition that the Government can more cheaply buy than to 
construct a road to parallel them and tae chances in the 
future of making anything out of the investment. 

Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Oklahoma yield 
to the gentleman from Missouri? 

Mr. DAVENPORT. Yes. 

Mr. BORLAND. Would it not be good business if the Goy- 
ernment could buy an existing road, or a portion of a road, 
rather than to build another? Would not that be practical busi- 
ness judgment? 

Mr. DAVENPORT. I should think it would, but I think 
when we start in with an appropriation for that purpose we 
ought to say that that is what we are going to do, and not beat 
about the bush in order to relieve those men of something that 
they can not get rid of otherwise. 

Mr. BRYAN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Oklahoma yield 
to the gentleman from Washington? 

Mr. DAVENPORT. Yes. 


Mr. BRYAN. If we put in these words to buy the roads up 


there, we would thereby give those parties such an advantage 
that they could charge any price they wanted and would not 
that defeat the object of the legislation? 

Mr. DAVENPORT. I did not say write it in the bill; but if 
it were written on the face of the bill it would not stand out 
more clearly to the American people than it did when the bill 
was drawn. We knew then that that was what was intended. 
Mr. Lane, the Secretary of the Interior, says they will buy if 
satisfactory arrangements can be made to take over one or the 
other of these routes. 

Mr. FALCONER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Oklahoma yield 
to the gentleman from Washington? 

Mr. DAVENPORT. I do. 

Mr. FALCONER. Can the gentleman tell us whether it is the 
intention of the administration to take over and buy one or the 
other of these railroads? 

Mr. DAVENPORT. I did not say so. 

Mr. FALCONER. The gentleman said, and the previous 
speaker said, that the object of this was to buy railroads. 

Mr. DAVENPORT. I said the object was, according to the 
testimony of Secretary Lane, to do one or the other. When the 
President had selected the route he would follow from the coast 
to Fairbanks they would buy one or the other of the rail- 
roads. That was in the supplementary hearing. In the first 
hearing Secretary Lane did not know whether or not they would 
submit an estimate of an appropriation, but subsequently, when 
I saw Mr. Kenzey and others at the White House, the propo- 
sition of an appropriation of $2,000,000 was included in the bill, 
and to carry it out Mr. Lane says if they reach an agreement 
with reference to buying 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DAVENPORT. Yes. d 

Mr. GOOD. The gentleman does not mean to say that if the 
Government should buy one of these roads that would be all 
the development in the way of building railroads in Alaska that 
was contemplated by the Secretary of the Interior? 

Mr. DAVENPORT. No. : 

Mr. GOOD. That would be practically the beginning of the 
project that would be undertaken, as I understand it. 

Mr. DAVENPORT. I understand it this way: I do not mean 
to say they would not build any more. I think, possibly, if they 
buy the Copper River Railroad, which is the one that will be 
bought when the contract is made because it has the best harbor, 
as I think, they will probably extend the line to Fairbanks. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa has expired. 

Mr. DAVENPORT. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
to proceed for five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Oklahoma asks 
unanimous consent to proceed for five minutes. Is there objec- 
tion? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Chairman, pending that request, I 
ask unanimous consent that all debate on the paragraph and 
amendments thereto close in 25 minutes. 
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Mr. WICKERSHAM. I desire some time. 

Mr. MADDEN. Make it an hour. This is a very important 

tter; 

m The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York [Mr. 
FrrzoeraLD] asks unanimous consent that all debate on the 
pending paragraph and amendments thereto close in 25 min- 
utes. Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Chairman, 
there is a strong demand over here for at least 25 minutes. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Oh, they do not all want to talk. I 
heard some men who said they wanted to talk complaining 
about the amount of time that had been used here to-day. 

Mr. MANN. Well, I want to have five minutes myself, al- 
though my request did not provide for it. I think we ought to 
push this bill along. I think we ought to stay here this evening 
and push it along. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Well, I hope the House will stay here 
to-night. We will say 45 minutes, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. MANN. Will that give 25 over here? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I do not know. I guess not. Well, 
make it 50 minutes. 

Mr. MANN. Well, the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MAD- 
peN] wants five minutes, and the Delegate from Alaska [Mr. 
WIckKEnsHAu] wants five, and the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. GILLETT], and the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
Srarrorp], and the gentleman from Washington [Mr. Far- 
conErr]. I have no objection, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Frrzcrratp] asks unanimous consent that all debate on this 
paragraph, and all amendments thereto, close in 50 minutes. Is 
there objection? 

Mr. DONOVAN. Mr. Chairman 

The CHAIRMAN. For what purpose does the gentleman 
from Connectieut rise? 

Mr. DONOVAN. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Chair- 
man, I would like to get a little information from the ehair- 
man of the eommittee as to why there is so much interest all 
at once in the debate on this proposition? [Laughter.] We 
have been going along heretofore in free-and-easy style. Why 
can you not let your associates in? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I can explain to the gentleman, I think, 

Mr. DONOVAN. I hope you can. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. This is a proposal whereby the com- 
mittee recommends that $2,000,000 be appropriated toward car- 
rying on the work of constructing railroads in Alaska. One 
element in the House—and I think a large one—believes in 
prosecuting the work. Other Members in the House believe it 
would be advisable not to build them at all. Another element 
thinks it advisable to defer the building. The amount is 

2,000,000. It is a large sum, and he matter is a very impor- 
tant one. That is why I am attempting now to get a limit on 
the debate, before Members get warmed up and want several 
hours on it. í 

Mr. DONOVAN. Mr. Chairman, I do not think the gentle- 
man’s answer is responsive. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. It is intended to be. 

Mr. DONOVAN. I want to find out what is the reason for 
this? When we have been lagging and playing along, and things 
have been going in a haphazard way, what has happened all 
at once? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. The gentleman has just come in. He 
has not been present; that is all. 

Mr. BARTLETT. May I say to the gentleman that this bill 
has progressed much more rapidly than it has been aceustomed 
to progress ordinarily. 

Mr. DONOVAN. I wish the gentleman from Georgia had 
kept his seat, because he always has too much influence with 
me, and I feet impelled now to take my seat. [Laughter.] 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from New York? 

Mr. THOMPSON of Oklahoma. Reserving the right to object, 
I do not care to object, but I want to know of the chairman of 
the committee if it is his intention to remain in session beyond 
the consideration of this item to-night? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Yes; I hope we may stay here for 
some time. 

Mr. THOMPSON of Oklahoma. I can not be here all the 
afternoon, and there is an item on page 111 in which I am 
interested. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. What is the item? 

Mr. THOMPSON of Oklahoma. Platt National Park in Okla- 
homa. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. You get everything you want there. 

Mr. THOMPSON of Oklahoma. If there is to be no objection 
to that item, I will make no objection new. 
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Mr. FITZGERALD. There will not be any trouble about that 
item. If any attempt is made to strike out the item in the ab- 
sence of the gentleman, I will ask to have the item passed over 
until to-morrow. : 

Mr. MANN. I think the Platt National Park item will go 
through this year without any trouble. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. That item is safe. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York asks unani- 
mous consent that the debate on the pending paragraph and all 
oe thereto be closed in 50 minutes. Is there objec- 

on - 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recognizes the gentleman from 
Oklahoma [Mr. Davenport]. 

Mr. DAVENPORT. Mr. Chairman, I was about to answer 
the gentleman from Iowa. I know that the railroad is going to 
be constructed, and I think it is to be constructed as far as Fair- 
banks, but I do not think there is any necessity at present for 
so large an appropriation as is contained in this paragraph. If 
it becomes necessary to purchase either one of the roads—and, 
as I said a while ago, I am quite sure they will purchase one or 
the other—they certainly can make an arrangement with: the 
gentlemen who now own these roads, who can not make anything 
out of them and can not operate them so as to pay running ex- 
penses, by which arrangement the President can pay them a 
sum to hold the trade and bind the bargain, and then wait until 
it can be reported to Congress what is to be the purchase price 
of the road, or what the road can be acquired for. 

Mr. SHERWOOD. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. DAVENPORT. I yield to the gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. SHERWOOD. How long is that road? 

Mr. DAVENPORT. There is one road 196 miles long, That 
is the Copper River Valley road. The cther, the Alaska North- 
ern, is 71 miles long, of which 30 miles are in operation, if I 
remember correctly. As it is conceded by a great many of the 
departmental officers that the finances of the country are not 
in the very best condition at present, I think that $1,000,000 
is certainly sufficient to continue the engineering investigation 
up there, and to make a contract with either of those corpora- 
tions for the purchase of their road. There is more than half 
a million dollars of the original appropriation unexpended, and 
that, with the appropriation of $1,000,000, will give a million 
and a half to be expended this year in the few months that 
they can operate up there. We have not got the reports. We 
do not know what the engineers’ reports show. We have no 
reports whatever, and I find none in the hearings containing 
anything to show for what sum they may be able to purchase 
either of the roads. If there has been any proposition sub- 
mitted, I fail to find it in the hearings, although it may be 
there. So I say, until we have ascertained what the cost of 
acquiring the road will be an appropriation of $1,000,000 now 
in addition to what is already available will certainly be sum- 
cient to carry on the work for the next few months, 

Mr. SHERWOOD. Are those roads paying now? 

Mr. DAVENPORT. I will say to the gentleman from Ohio 
that I do not know, but I know that the hearings on the origi- 
nal bill disclosed that the road 71 miles long was being oper- 
ated, as they used to say, tri-weekly, for 30 miles, That is, 
they would run a train up one week and try to get back the 
next. [Laughter.] The other one is being operated by the 
owners of the Bonanza mine, and I suppose it is hauling freight, 
if there is any to haul along the line. 

Mr. FOWLER and Mr. LEVY rose. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Oklahoma yield; 
and if so, to whom? 

Mr. DAVENPORT. I will yield first to the gentleman from 
Illinois, and then to the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. FOWLER. I am anxious to know who are the owners 
of these two roads? 

Mr. DAVENPORT. The Morgan interest and the Guggen- 
heims own the Copper River road; and the other line, if I 
recollect aright, is owned by a man named Belaine, or some 
such name as that, or at least he is largely interested. 

Mr. LEVY. Is it no more important to appropriate this money 
for Alaska than to appropriate the $3,000,000 for the physical 
valuation of railroads in the United States—— 

Mr. DAVENPORT. I think not. 

Mr. LEVY. When we have taken $550,000,000 out of Alaska 
ia minerals and other products, with no internal improvements 
made by the Government? 

Mr. DAVENPORT. I do not know that we have taken out 
$550,000,000 yet. The greater part of the minerals that have 
been shipped out of Alaska have come from the seaboard, from 
the coast, and very little of it, except from the Bonanza. mine, 
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owned by the Guggenheims, and some other smaller mines and 
carried over the trail, have come from the interior. 

Mr. LEVY. But already $550,000,000 have been taken out of 
Alaska. 

Mr. DAVENPORT. I can not say how much, but minerals 
io quite a large amount and value have been taken out of 
Alaska. 

Mr. BARTLETT. It is contemplated, is it not, to buy one 
of these railroads, and how far would $2,000,000 go toward 
buying a railroad at $40,000 a mile? 

Mr. DAVENPORT. That is the point I am making; until 
we find out what we can purchase them for, there is no need 
of making any appropriation. 

Mr. BOOHER. As I recall, Congress has nothing to do with 
the price of the road. The President fixes the price of the 
road and makes the contract. 

Mr. DAVENPORT. That is correct. 

Mr. BOOHER. Then, why should we wait any longer for a 
report to Congress? 

Mr. DAVENPORT. Because the President always does, and 
will when he makes a deal, make a report to Congress and ask 
for an appropriation. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa has expired. 

Mr. DAVENPORT. Mr. Chairman, I ask for two minutes 
more, 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair would like to make this state- 
ment. Debate, by order of the committee, is limited to 50 
minutes. The Chair has requests from 10 Members for that 
time. If an extension is granted to any speaker, others will 
necessarily be cut out. The gentleman from Oklahoma asks 
unanimous consent that his time be extended two minutes. Is 
there objection? 

Mr. SHERLEY. Mr. Chairman, in view of the situation, I 
object. 

Mr. DAVENPORT. Then, Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent to incorporate the testimony of Secretary Lane given 
in the supplemental hearings on the sundry civil bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Oklahoma? [After a pause.] The Chair hears 
none. 

The following is the testimony: 


FEBRUARY 1, 1915. 
ALASKAN RAILROADS, 


STATEMENT OF HON, FRANKLIN K. LANE, SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR. 


The CHAIRMAN. We have before us, Mr. Secretary, an estimate just 
transmitted for the construction and operation of railroads in Alaska, 
to be used for carrying out the provisions of the act approved March 
12, 1914 (38 Stats., 305), entitled “An act to authorize the President 
of the United States to locate, construct, and operate railroads in the 
Territory of Alaska, and for other purposes,” the additional sum of 
$2,000, to continue available until expended. In the act pro- 
viding for the construction of railroads in Alaska $1,000,000 was 
appropriated ? 

ecretary LANR. Yes, sir. 

The CHAIRMAN. You are now asking for $2,000,000. Wil! you state 
the situation, please? 

Secretary LANE. We have about half of that million dollars left, and 
we have asked for $2,000,000 more, so that we may begin construction 
this spring. The dent has not decided on which side of Prince 
William Sound the road should run. We have not, in fact, got the 
completed report. nor any report in writing from the engineerin 
commission as yet, but they have consulted with the President an 
advised with him as to the condition of the roads that exist up there 
and the nature of the routes and the 8 cost of the road 
that is proposed from the coast to Fairbanks and the interior. Of 
course there can not be anything done toward the purchase of any of 
the roads there, either the road running from Seward north, called 
the Alaskan Northern, or from Cordova up to Chitina. called the 
Coper River & Northwestern, until the President decides which route 
to follow. I suppose as soon as that report is made by the engineering 
commission to him he will decide what route is best to follow. Then 
the probability is we will take up at once negotiations, if he thinks it is 
advisable, for the purchase of one of those roads. 

The CHAIRMAN. It is proposed to build a road from one side or the 
other of Prince Wililam Sound to Fairbanks? 

Secretary LANE. That is the main trunk line. 

Mr. GILLETT. How much did you say that would cost? 

Secretary LANE., Of course, if we bought the Cordova road it would 
depend Spon the terms we could get, and that is also true of tbe Alas- 
kan Northern, which runs for 71 miles. The road outside of that would 

robably cost an average of over $40,000 a mile, somewhere between 
40,000 and $50,000 a mile. From Chitina on to Fairbanks it would 
run in a country where construction would probably be cheaper, but 
where there is very little land available for agricultural purposes for 
the first 100 miles. 

Mr. MONDELL. Are you still considering, Mr. Secretary, the possibility 
of entirely new construction? 

Secretary LANE. Yes. 

Mr. MoNpDELL. I mean new construction for the entire distance. 

Secretary Lane. For the entire distance; yes. There is one new 
route from Vortage Bay. Portage Bay is about = Valdez on 
Prince William Sound. Jt is one of those little inlets from the sound 
itself. Portage Bay is cut off from Turnagain Arm by two large moun- 
tains. and Turnageln Arm runs into Cooks Inlet. There is a very prac- 
ticable harbor at Portage vod ena it would be necessary to tunnel to, 
and those tunnels would probably amount to a total of approximately 
8 miles, or perbaps 34 miles. We have got figures made on them. Then 
we would run ap on the north side of Turnagain Arm through the 
Susitna Valley, then across Broad Pass down through the Tanana Val- 


55 to the Tanana River, and across the Tanana River to Fairbanks. 
t is a road that would be entirely new. 
Mr. SHERLEY, What distance would that be? 


Secretary LANE 9 ). We would then utilize part of the 
ich f Bo miles out 


Mr. Monpett. As an alternative have you also had under considera- 
tion the proposition of building to the Bering River field in order to 
ae those coals without deciding fully as to your main-line construc- 

on 

Secretary Lane. Yes; there is a proposition that has been considered 
in the N and was reported on by the old railroad commision of 
which Mr. Brooks was a member—which reported two years and a half 
ago—for building from the Bering River coal field down to Controller 
Bay, a distance of about 26 miles. That route was, I believe, originally 
outlined by a man named Richard Ryan, who was in to see me the other 
day about it. He thinks that by building a branch from the Copper 
River road at mile 40, extending it over a distance of about 60 miles to 
the Bering River field, and then from the Bering River field down to 
Controller Bay, he would be able to get all of the copper ore that origi- 
nates on the Copper River road smelted on the Bering River coal fields 
themselves; put up a smelter there where the coal is or else down at 
Controller Bay. The estimate of the old commission for protecting a 
harbor at Controler Bay was about $2,000,000, because it would be 
necessary to build a breakwater and make Controller Bay into a prac- 
ticable harbor, and I just state the figure from recollection; but he 
thinks it could be done for $800,000, and has presented a proposition to 
which he wants us to give consideration—that Instead of our going into 
the Bering River field some permit or right be given him to go in there 
and make that connection. I soppan that it is a possibility that Mr. 
Morgan, if he retains the Copper River road, would want also to drive 
over from his road to Bering River field and tap that for purposes of 
coking coal, and perhaps he would put up his smelter at the junction of 
the two roads or else down at Cordova. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the act a commission was appointed? 

Secretary LANE. Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Will you state the names of the members of the 
commission ? 

Secretary Lang. Mr. William C. Edes, who for the last 25 years was 
engaged in locating roads for the Southern Pacific, Central Pacific, and 
the Santa Fe; Lieut. Mears, who was the general superintendent of the 
Panama road. 

The CHAIRMAN, And built the relocated line? 

Secretary Lange Yes; and Mr. Riggs, who surveyed the boundary line 
between Canada and Alaska. 

The CHAIRMAN. Do you recall when they were appointed? 
he 4 phased Lane. I think they were appointed about the last part of 

pril. 

The CHAIRMAN. Of last year? 

Secretary LANE. Yes, 

The CHAIRMAN, And qe say et have EPs to Alaska and surveyed 
these two routes on each side of Prince William Sound? 

Secretary Lang. I can tell you in some detail what they have done, 
if you care to hear it. 

he CHAIRMAN. I think that wonld be r 

5 Lang, They made an appraisement of the Alaska North- 
ern road. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Have we a map of Alaska here? 

Secretary LANE. I think I can give you a rough outline of the situ- 
ation. This is supposed to represent Prince William Sound, and this 
is Cordova, and here is the present Sopper River & Northwestern road, 
2 — foes up to a place called Chitina and turns on down south 

cating]. 
l The CHAIRMAN. Is that what is called the Morgan road? 

Secretary LANE. That is commonly called the Morgan-Guggenbeim 
road. This is Seward, and up here runs the Alaska Northern. That 
is the road that Mr. Ballaine was interested in originally, and that 
runs up to mile 71. Here is Portage Bay, and this is Turnagain Arm, 
and this is Cooks Inlet, and this is the Pacifie Ocean here [indicating] 


* 
. 


Mr. GILLETT, Why should they have run that railroad up there’ 


[indicating]? Is not this 85 water? 

Secretary LANE. Yes; that is deep water, but there is a mountain 
range, and it would require 33 miles of tunnel to get to Portage Ba 
and besides there is very good territory in here with a lot of small 
gold properas and a considerable amount of agricultural land in 
small valleys. 

The commiato divided itself in this way: Mr. Edes went to a point 
here called Ship Creek, at the head of Cook Inlet. He then surveyed 
this route down to Portage Bay. He surveyed this route and also a 
relocation of the road down to Seward and made an appraisement of 
that road. He also went from Ship Creek up to the head of Matanuska 
Valley, where the coal fields are, a distance of about 75 miles. Then 
Mr. Mears went from that junction point, at the mouth of the Mata- 
nuska Valley, up through the Susitna Valley to Broad Pass. There he 
was met by Mr. Riggs, who had come down the Yukon River and had 
made his headquarters at Fairbanks, and at Fairbanks he surveyed the 
route from Fairbanks over to Broad Pass. They met there and went 
over the route that Riggs had already surveyed and attempted reloca- 
tions. Right here are the Great Nenana coal fields, to the north of 
Broad Pass, a great field of lignite, where they have veins exposed for 
40 or 50 feet; a perfectly marvelous thing. It is a good grade of lignite, 
It will last under exposure for perhaps 30 days. 

If they could do here as they do over on the border line between 
Alaska and Canada—transform the coal into power at the mine—the: 
could use it most profitably. They attempted to mine that lignite an 
transport it down the Yukon Valley and found that to be a failure, 
because the coal would slack in a very short time after exposure; so 
they have to put up the power plant right at the mine and use the coal 
as soon as it is taken out, and transport the power to Dawson and all 
of the mining field around there, and that is a very practical scheme, 
and it is being done to some extent at the Pennsylvania field now for 
supplying some of the Pennsylvania cities with power instead of trans- 
porting the coal. 

After Riggs and Mears got to Fairbanks they came down over this 
route-to Chitina, making a reconnaissance survey over this line that had 
already been surveyed by the commission of two years ago. Then they 
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went down over the Copper River road to Cordova, then across over to | Analysis of expenditures made from the A for the * Con- 
Seward, and came up over this line again and ‘made an appraisement struction and operation of 9 in 4 ” to Jan. 31, 1915. 
with Mr. Edes, s e — a Northern, and an estimate of the cost Equipment of camps and surveying camps: 
of the Portage Bay project. commission also sent a company of rchase of surveying instruments $10, 884. 92 
men through the Susitna Valley. a and thro the Alaskan on the Tents and tarpaulins _..........__.__ 4, 435. 92 
west side of the Susitna Valley over into — Iditarod Stoves, tools, utenslis, and supplica_——— 8, 481.12 
8 which lies to the west of the Susitna —— oe 350 miles. Guns and ammunition 357. 
ound a new pass, 5 pone gga been made of Cameras and photo su 
that route 3 via a ora aes „and it was found that a Blankets and other bed 
— heavy e was t aban De be done. Bon 3 found a Drugs and medieines 
7 canga a new — 5 which made a practicab from Freight RENE 
Susitna —.— over to the headwaters of the Kuskokwim. $32, 088. 84 
3 Some of the most valuable land is supposed to be in | pack animals and outfits: 
m. Purchase of pack animals 2 
9 3 — ase know about the agricultural land, be- F. aot ani — — 22,227.00 
cause tha not been deve much. 
The Cnamman. I thought it Ban be been. rn gen eee 2, 922. 90 
Secretary Lanm. No; there has been very little done in an agricul- River steamers, Alaska — SPAO SS 
M way there, but there — I believe, some gold placers and two or Railroads, Alaska (included in ocean 
ree: uartz properties. 
2.0 e a ia es erae 
8 e alley, o a e hea EIN y 
Kuskokwim, of the lands around Fairbanks and in the Tanana Valley, | Purchase at pack aias — T 
and the lands in the Chitina Valley. Supplies for outüts 309. 77 
In addition, they ran a line from the Chitina evang ata L pinen oe Freigh EERE 51.13 
F 1 the Matanuska coal coal field a alee le te Pao ee - 87, 225. 71 
W. nd of a grade the e N ow 
eastward to this Copper River road if it were extended up to Fair- 3 em — ee ane hire of boats: 
They made a reconnoissance survey also out of Velden over Launches 3, 249. 14 
what is called the Richardson 2 which is a Government road, to see Other boaa ä 066. 65 
what kind of grades they could get arte the range there, and Repairs and P Ea Pr EE oe 1. 227 = 
from. a point on that road southward through a subsidiary stream down Gasoline, o rease, and supplies , 742. 60 
to the Copper River to see if it were possib e to 8 = eaSier and better Hire of — Bee „ 8 5,107. 75 
and cheaper route to maintain than per River road, so Berthing boats PAET p a eer entire ' 8 
that it would go something like this is (indicating) no — from Cop- Freight on — — — = 
per River and then down into Valdez. t e te X 15 
The CHAIRMAN. You speak of the Richardson road—is that the road Salary and wages: , 005. 96 
built by Col. ecg frig * and office force 
Secretary LANA. Yes, sir; by the United States Government. That Field season — TG be 
road extends all the way from Valdez to Fairbanks, After aon a of field services 12, 519. 00 
Mr. GILLETT. That is a highway? Field employees, yrs 5 
Secretary Lanz. Yes as . a railroad. I think that is all that ice after close of field cos 156, 983. 96 
was done, and inasm da could not get to work until the middle Employees in Alaska, lark in custody of 
of A une, 9 the first od gl 8 get into the country and per Atok ana other property after 4800. 00 
wor ey di jose of field season , 850. 
The CHAIRMAN, they ‘re —— — Berne In preparing reports of their — —„-—. 188, 962. 85 
work? amie and drafting supplies: 
Secretary Lang. Yes; they are pre a report on what they have Purchase of stationery and technical sup- 
done. Of course, their survey is hot complete. Over the Susitna route lies for both office and field, includ. 
they have a stake every hundred pre but they do not know that that — ters and certain’ instru- 
is the best possible route that could be made all of the way. That is ments not segrega — ä ˖ ye RT 
ticularly true when you get into the Mount McKinley country just Ue eee SE TT 344. 42 
southwest of Broad Pass. It may be they can find an easier and Rdwertlatng: So ee 50. 92 
cheaper route than the 1— they have already surveyed and staked. — 5, 552. 18 
Mr. MONDELL. Did they also make any examination of the route | Subsistence: 
from section 40 or in tent locality on “the Copper River road to the Primary cost of provisions 35, 614. 64 
Bering field? Brelet ha piesa ͤ ͤ— —ů ˖—— 
Secretary Lax R. No; they have not attempted to do anything with Hotels and restaurants— 
the Bering River field except to connect up with an old survey. In United S 2, 406. 88 N 
Mr. GILLETT. How ane a force did they have? 5.155. 23 \ 
Nr. Ur Lr. How 5 they . much money 1, 044. 65 
r. GIL 
5 LANE. — — a — close amaiysis made ot their cost, Per diem in lieu of subsistence. 7. 463. 00 56, 367. 16 
and, of course, every care mals: 
to be transported ves there. berg is no road up the Susitna. — — e ene = TAa 13, 274. 94 
is not even a trail through tbe Susitna Valley. On one side of the Freight S 
| mon, Si las entirely bog and on the other side of the valley it is a Oats and other grain — 4,587.26 
fores Mr. GILLETT Is Susttna the name of the river? | 88 A ents ep REA EE EERE * 
Laxe. Les; the River 28 „ rr mais— 7 x 
ot the valley., What we want to do is be ia a position to begin SaM uring feld seasons a — 579. 85 
operations in “June, wherever we are „ and we want to have some Contracts for winterin 2, 021. 84 
leeway. so that whatever road we ine to purchase, if we deter- Medical attendance and icine. 119. 80 
mine t Purchase any, we will have some kind of idsposit to make on it. Shoein 3 606. 25 
— And before bag hy can start to do 25 thing Ps 7 35 Shoes e e 418. 33 
8 * er vou are to purchase one o my roads or no FPG PE eS 3 
jecretary LANE Taxa. È think mE tas kat thing CO DO i to, AMANATA tae Frelcht—— — S —.— 23 475. 22 
e— wW. 8 wareh 
robe CHAIRMAN. Under 4 e law? W con ran of — — 443. 30 
Secretary Lanm. Yes; and then the second thing is to determine In Bae Daia 8 947. 10 
whether you want to any one of the roads or not. SNe et Da a à 1, 390. 49 
The CHAIRMAN The law provides they shall purchased at their Telephone aad te — À 
app ue? = — Te eS ER 
PSecretary LANE. Not to exceed thelr appraised value; yes. ere 8 
The 8 that your purpose is, after the route is pie esas, 476. 44 
determined, decide to purehase one of U the roads, to purchase it ag ads, Unita 
and then be able to ahead with the construction work in addition? . nited Stites— 
Becretary, Line. es; $0: 06 to got oue coal avaliable as soon as 2, 526. 23 
possible, That would be my i G 
The CHALAR = t would p the first thing to do? Trolley 
Secretary LANE. Railroads in Alaska ~-~ 
Mr. GILLETT. I su you can not give us any more in detail what Fares for water travel— 
you want to spend t money for? Ocean stenmers — — 17, 209. 25 
o, because we do not know what road we will buy, ver steamers, Alaska 6,660. 60 
or whether we will No either one. 12 ———— 728. 90 
The CHAIRMAN, Co ‘ou furnish us, Mr. Secretary, with a detailed Automobiles, Ge ee eee 204. 00 
statement of the res already made, and put that in the Automobiles, United States. 128. 00 os eee ee 
record? , . 
Secretary LANE. Les. Furniture: 
(The statement is as follows:) Purchase of furniture — ee 
THE SECRETARY z THE INTERIOR, * Rent of furniture 5 690. 40 
as n, February 3, 1915. attendance and hospital lll 296. 85 
Dran MR. FITZGERALD: In aceordance with 2 frag request to me when Drayage: p 
I was before your committee the other day with respect to the appro- In Alaska = 207. 00 
L to for the construction by the 8 of railroads in Alaska, In United States —..___________._._ 65. 73 
send to —.— a statement seg iy Fo e expenditures made by the Alas- — — 272. 73 
ring Commission, temized form. This statement may — 
be be subject to a a slight revision, but in no ways material to the a Total es 2222. eee ey OO: Oe 
amounts shown, Costs per mile. 
A FRANKLIN K. Lane. Total tures to Jan. 31, 1918 — 8203. 059, 92 
Hon. Jonx J. FITZGERALD, ILD, 4 A Less cost Kuskokwim reconnoissance------—------—---— 14, 872. 00 
Chairman Comm 'on priations, 8 
ouse of Representatives, 378, 187. 92 
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By charging the balance of all expenditures st the 1,070 miles 
of accurate surveys an average is obtained of $353.45 per mile. 

The total cost of the Kuskokwim reconnoissance, as nearly as can 
be estimated without an exhaustive examination of account, but which 
will be found to be exceedingly close, is $14,872, With a survey of 
726 miles, the average cost per mile is $20.48, 

The cost of equipment is found to be $58,044.63, of which about 75 
per cent is still available. To this should be added provisions on hand 
estimated at between $4,000 and $5,000. 

AUN fe) oot pelt Uhr eA SE ARH Spa ol a. deep eR Ss A $58, 044. 63 
Less depreciation and loss of 25 per cent 14, 511. 14 


43, 533. 49 
4, 000. 00 


Add provisions on hand „4% 4 
47, 583. 49 
—— —— 
Total cost of accurate surveys — 878, 187. 92 
Less equipment and supplies on hand 47, 533. 49 
n a en ROU, Omer Se 


In round numbers, $330,700. 
By giving the above credit to amount expended it is found that the 
cost of accurate surveys is about $309 per mile. 


Summary in miles of line surveyed. 


ee E E E a 1 
F —T— —— — ——— —— 875. 99 
e be aE Re eT PE 70.8 
Reconnoissance surveys (Kuskokwim)-.-..------.--..--.. 726 

Hh oY heb ae WEE p BEAT E A SEES WIE a Ad ee Dy | alate a OS 4 


DEFINITIONS. 


Final location: Lines ready for the construction engineer carefully 
marked on the ground with curves fully defined. 

Preliminary surveys: Lines marked on the ground which, in con- 
nection with accurately taken topography, are used as bases from 
which to plan location. 

Valuation surveys: Existing trackage rerun and measured, quan- 
tities measured, and a valuation placed on all improvements. 

Reconnoissance: Exploration surveys to determine route possibill- 
ties. Grades and elevations determined by less refined methods than 
in preliminary surveys. All quantities estimated only approximately. 


The ALASKAN ENGINEERING COMMISSION, 
Washington, D. C., February 2, 1915. 


Mr. GILLETT. I suppose whether you buy or not, in either case you 
a to go on and begin construction work this summer, do you 
not 

Secretary Lang. Les. We can not do anything on either side of 
Prince William Sound that will be of consequence unless we have 
enough money to pay something down on one of the roads, if we 
determine to buy one of them, and do some construction work; and, 
of course, there will be a considerable preliminary investment neces- 
sary for the doing of any construction work. 

The CuamMan, Do you mean that if you are to do any work during 
the coming season, commencing in June, from the ormation you 
have, an appropriation of $2,000,000 is necessary? 

Secretary Lang. I do. i 

The CHAIRMAN, In addition to what you have on hand? 

Secretary Lang. In addition to what we have on q 

The CHAIRMAN. What would you say as to appropriating sae 
instead of $2,000,000, so that you would have about $1,500,000? 

Secretary Lans. That would not give you enough to do anything, 
if you were compelled to buy, or if you saw fit to buy, any of the 


roads, 

The CHarmMan, If you determined to buy one of the roads and you 
made your arrangements to buy one of them, that would be all you 
oe wl a such an appropriation. You could not do any construc- 

on wor! 

Secretary Laxa. You could not do any construction work. 

The Carman. So that part of the season would be lost for that 


purpose? y 

Secretary LANE. Yes 

Mr. Guinerr. Mr. Secretary, would there be any particular loss, 
aside, of course, from the postponement of the project, if nothing 
should be appropriated now, and the matter should be permitted to go 
over for another year? 

Secretary Lanz, Of course, the loss of time would be a very vital 
consideration with the people there. 

Mr. MoxpELL. Does the fact that no surveys were made to the Bering 
field indicate that the commission were of the opinion that the prob- 
ability was that you would first want to utilize Matanuska coal? 

Secretary LANE. I think this is the significance of that, that the 
Bering survey that has already been made is a very poa and satis- 
factory one. The country is almost level, running from Controller 
Bay up, and they know 9 the amount of work that will 
have to be done on that route. I k you could almost begin work 
on that this year with the surveys we already have, 

Mr. areas yee 5 gf. Thal A 0 

Secretary Laxe (in ng). That were made by the Co River 
people; that were made by Ryan, and by our old Board of Savin rs. 

‘the Cuainmas. Mr. Secretary, we had an expedition to Alaska which 
brought back some coal that was tested out for the Navy, and my recol- 
lection of the report is that the coal clinkered so badly that it was 
stated that it would not be possible to use it for Navy vessels. Now, 
am I correct in supposing that there has been another test made with 
different results? 

Secretary LANE. Yes, sir. 

The CHAIRMAN. Can you tell us what the results of the test were? 

Secretary Lanz. Yes, sir. The practical outcome of the last test 
is the decision that for naval purposes this coal is as good or about 
as good as Pocahontas coal. 

The CHAIRMAN, Was that coai taken from the same coal field? 

Secretary LANE. It was taken from the Matanuska feld. 

The CHAIRMAN. The field from which the other coal was taken? 

Secretary LANE. I do not remember whether there were two tests of 
coal taken from the Matanuska field or not, but one test was made of 
Bering River field coal, and that was a very poor test, so I am led to 
believe. It was a very poor test, because the coal was very much 
mixed up with clay and foreign matter. The result of that test was 
an adverse report. In the Matanuska test I am rather inclined to 
think—although this is hazy in my memory—but I am inclined to think 
that there was a body of Matanuska coal taken out at one time upon 
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which there was an adverse report, but there was a very small amount 
3 ane last report, however, upon the Matanuska coal was very 

The CHAIRMAN. That early report I had in mind led to the conclu- 
sion that Alaska coal was unsuitable for the purpose. 

Secretary LANE. Yes, sir. p 

The CHAIRMAN. It led to the conclusion that Alaska coal was un- 
suitable for use in Navy vessels; and then my attention has been called 
to the fact that there been a more recent test, the results of which 
were very different from those of that preliminary test. 

Secretary Lanz. I can send you a copy of that report. 

The CHARMAN, We will be glad to have it. 


NAVY DEPARTMENT, SUMMARY REPORT ON TEST OF MATANUSKA COAL, 


Port test, seven days: All coal, ash, and clinker were weighed, one 
boiler was used, forced draft was necessary on two days. Run-of-mine 
coal was used for five days, slack for one day, and lump coal for one 
day. There were no casualties. Coal burned very freely. Firing was 
very good, the analyses of flue gases giving rarely below 9 per cent of 
CO. There was little clinker, but the ash was several per cent higher 
than with the Pocahontas coal, Draft was good and coal burned with 
bright yellowish flame. Coal coked very nicely; the coke was friable 
and very easily worked by the firemen. res 6 inches to 8 inches thick 
were carried most of the time, although occasionally they were heavier, 
The ash fused into clinker on the grate bars; generally about 2 inches 
thick, medium weight, porous, a little tough and hard while hot but 
friable when cold, The clinker had a little ash mixed throughout the 
mass. It stuck a little to the bridge wall, but not seriously. The soot 
deposit was about 25 per cent more than with Pocahontas coal. The 
soot was a little different from that of the Pocahontas as the granules 
appeared as minute fused ins. The load during this week of test 
would ordinarily have required two boilers burning Pocahontas coal. 

Four-hour foreed draft: Fires thin; dampers partly closed. Fires 
burned brightly; work of firing very easy on account of ease of break- 
ing up the coke. Furnaces one mass of yellowish flame. Not an ex- 
cessive amount of ash formed. The men, on being questioned, all said 
it was the easiest 20-knot run per had ever made. 

Twenty-four hour 15-knot test: Started with 12 boflers, but neces- 
sary to cut out 4 boilers to get the highest efficiency. oal burned 
with greatest ease, forming a very easily worked coke, not an ex- 
cessive amount of ash or clinker, and in general appeared. easier to 
handle than Pocahontas coal. CO: ponies generally high, over 9 

r cent. Fires, carried 6 inches to 8 inches thick, were always glow- 
ng, ash pans bright, and the furnaces a mass of yellowish incan- 
descent flame. Coal burned like pine knots. The amount of clinker 
was not excessive, was more or less easy to work and very friable 
when cold. Fires were noticeably hot. Amount of soot made was a 
little higher than is usually made by good Pocahontas coal, about 10 
per cent more. 

Ten-knot test: Started with six boilers, but it was found necessary 
to cut out two boilers to give gae efficiency. This power was 
more than ample, as at times there were four evaporators in use, 
Fires were very easily worked ; the coke broke up easy; clinker was not 
very hard; bright, level fires from 6 inches to 8 inches thick and some- 
times thicker were carried, and CO: was generally high. 

General remarks: There was very little fore matter. The slack 
appears to burn better than the lump. No evidences of gases being 
given off from the coal during the test. The noticeable characteristic 
of this coal is friability. Lumps pulverize very easily. 


PORT TEST OF 7 DAYS. 


248,610 1. 108 


Pocahontas 15 15 7.0 1.25 | 2.38 7,083 2.01 | 4,781 100 
Bering River. 100.3 35.0 60 | 1.09 | 7,600 4.98 | 2,372 43 
Matanuska...... porma 14.59 1.99 2.29] 6,142.37] 2.15 | 4,796.3 96 


- 10 KNOTS—48-HOUR TEST. 
Å 
137.325 | 10.5 1.18 (3.515 | 2,134 3.08 100 

1.86 8.37 


118.582 | 15.67 2,686. 527 | 3.09 98 
The board found that this sample of Matanuska coal tested is suit- 
able in every respect for use in the naval service. 


7,077 
7,160.6 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
BUREAU or MINES, 
Experiment Station, Pittsburgh, Pa., December , 191}. 
Subject: Report on tests of Matanuska coal on U. S. S. Maryland, 
The Director: The folowing is: Mr. Flagg’s report upon the tests of 
Matanuska coal aboard the U, 8. 8, Maryland, 
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INSPECTION AND LOADING, 


Upon the Maryland’s arrival at Bremerton a visit was made to the 
coal dock, where some 7,700 sacks of the coal were stored under cover. 
On account of the receipt of a letter from the Burean of Steam Engi- 
neering stating that preliminary tests at Annapolis indicated high ash 
content and instructing that the necessary preparation be given the 
coal, a preliminary inspection was made to gain some idea as to the 
. — of the coal. Rough determinations of the ash contents of the 

ifferent sized parts of a sample taken from six bags at random falled 
to show any excessive percentages of ash, so the coal was loaded onto 
the lighters and placed in the ship’s bunkers. 

During the loading of the lighters a shovelful of coal was taken 
from every fifth bag and retained for a sample, This sample (of about 
3 tons) was worked over and one can retained. From the same sample 
a portion (about 800 pounds) was taken for a sizing test. The per- 
centages of the different sizes, the analyses of the samples of the 
several sizes, and the analysis of the general sample are given in 
attached sheets. 

SEVEN-DAY PORT TEST. 

The port test was begun as soon as one rnd of coal had been 
taken on. The load during part of the test period was heavy, but was 
carried throughout the test on one boiler. res were cleaned every 12 
3 which time about 2 inches of clinker had formed. The clinker 
was medium weight, rather porous, and dark colored, with small pieces 
of light-gray ash mixed in with the fused portion. The clinker stuck 
some to the bridge wall, but not enough to cause serious trouble, and 
did not stick to the grates at all In the furnace the clinker could be 
broken fairly easily; when cold it was brittle and easily broken. 

During the port test the gas analyses showed 10 to 12 per cent COs 
with probably three-tenths to four-tenths per cent CO. The effort was 
to carry fires 7 to 8 inches thick, but they were heavier much of the 
time, thus accounting in one way for the presence of CO. 

The soot formed was comparatively free from tarry matter, and hence 
did not adhere to the tubes as much as does that from Pocahontas 
coal, although the amount of soot formed by the Matanuska coal was 
more than with Pocahontas. 

The figures for the evaporation, on account of the difficulties incident 
to the measurement of the feed water, can cays be considered approxi- 
mate at best. The figures obtained during the port test showed an 
eyaporation equal to or a little better than was obtained during the 
test with Pocahontas coal made by the Maryland in 1913. 

On the last two days of the port test the use of screened coal was 
tried. The coal for this 3 was screened on the lighter alongside 
the dock. One day all of the coal remaining on a 4-mesh screen was 

and on the other that which passed through the screen. The 
only trouble experienced with the finer coal was that the natural draft 
was not 1 2 strong enough to maintain the required rate of combus- 
tion at all times. 
TWENTY-KNOT TEST, 

The excellent steaming properties of this coal were plainly shown 
in this test. For a time it looked as if it would be possible to make 
the turns for 20 knots without putting on the blowers, but it was not 
done. With about three-fourths inch pressure of air in the flrerooms, 
however, there was an abundance of steam, and steam could be raise 
to the popping-off pressure at any minute. This condition obtained 
throughout the four-hour test, and at its close the fires were still in 
excellent steaming condition. 

FIPTEEN-KNOT TEST. 


For the 15-knot test 12 boilers were lit up, but soon after the test 
was started 2 of these were put out and later a third. During the 
remainder of the test the turns were kept up most of the time with 8 
boilers working and the ninth banked. Difficulty in maintaining the 
desired steam pressure with the 8 boilers was experienced only at times 
of cleaning the fires, and then only when the fires were cleaned too 
soon after each other. For cruising at this speed it has been the 
practice to use 10 boilers with eastern coal. 


TEN-KNOT TEST. 


Six boilers were lit for this run, but one was banked almost at the 
start of the test, and later it was cut out. About two and one-half hours 
after the test started a second boiler was banked, and this was cut out 
when the test had been in progress nine hours. During the remainder 
of the test four boilers only were used, these furnishing plenty of steam 
to make the proper number of turns and keep the regular auxiliaries 

ing. For this 1 the practice has been to use six boilers with 
Boea ontas coal. far as is known, the Maryland has never before 
made turns for 10 knots with only four boilers in use. 


GENERAL, 


The coal as stored on the dock was dry but was wet on the lighters 
after they were placed alongside the ship. Neither on the dock nor in 
the bunkers was any tendency to heating noticed. The coal was almost 
entirely free from lumps, but, for the most part, was not objectionably 

e 
Ante is a very friable coal, has moderate coking tendency, and is excel- 
lent for 3 purposes. The volatile matter appears to be fairly 
casily driven off but is not difficult to burn. 

From the standpoint of smokelessness the coal is also very desirable. 
Under natural draft the stack observations Sen ape between No. 0 and 
No. 3 (Rengelmann chart), averaging somewhat above No. 2. Under 
forced during the four-hour run the smoke averaged about the 
same but showed less of the heavier smoke. The smoke is somewhat 
less in density than that from Pocahontas, and it is not as black. 

Both officers and men cooperated heartily with the bureau's engineer 
throughout the test, and this cooperation was one factor contributing 
to the ruce Sre the tests. 

rer; , yours, 
TERNET (Signed) 0. P. Hoop, 
Chief Mechanical Enginecr. 

Mr. Suertey. Mr. Secretary, I want to a little further into the 
inquiry made by Mr. Gillett—that is, whether there is any other rea- 
son, further than the loss of time, why it would not be advisable to fail 
to make an appropriation at this time. You spoke of negotiations for 
some roads and also of the fact that the people up there were anxious 
to get their roads built. Of course, that is an anxiety that has existed 
for some years. 

Secretary LANE. I do not know what other reasons could be given 
for any kind of improvement a the need of it for the develo 
ment of the country. This ente has been embarked upon, and Te 
strikes me that it would be wise for us to do something upon it. 


Now, 


the expectation was, or, rather, they thought we should have some 
five or six million dollars for expenditure this year, and I think the 
bill as originally brought in contemplated some very large expenditures. 
I should say that $2,000,000 is as small an amount as you could well 
spend this year, if yon are tọ do anything at all. 

are to buy any road and 

not have much left for bui 


Certainly, if you 
pa anything down on that road, we could 
ding anything, 

r. Surntxr. In the event that you built and did not buy, would 
the building open up a good deal of territory that otherwise would 
not be opened up? 

Secretary Lane. Yes, sir; and did not buy? 

Mr. SHERLEY, Ard did not buy. 

3 LANE. We would open up a good deal of territory In any 

Mr. SHERLEY. I understand; but what I had in mind was this, 
whether the building would simply mean practically the paralleling of 
one or the other of those roads or whether it would mean a route 
remote enough from either one of those roads to give that much addi- 
tional transportation facilities to Alaska. 

Secretary LANE. If we build on the west side, from Ship Creek up, 
it will be all new territory; and if we build on the east side, from 
Chitina up, it will be all new territory, as it Is not contemplated—at 
least, not in my mind—to build a road competing with either one of the 
existing roads, unless we find that they are not reasonable as to terms. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I voted reluctantly in 
favor of the Alaskan railroad bill. At that time it was a ques- 
tion of whether there was any coal in either the Bering or the 
Matanuska fields that would be of value to the Navy. Since 
that vote was taken it has been proven positively by the tests 
made by the Navy Department that the coal in the Matanuska 
field is of superior quality and as good as that of the Poca- 
hontas coal used by the Navy. 

The question before the committee is whether we should try 
to develop and reach the Matanuska field. Under the Alaskan 
railroad bill authority is vested in the President to purchase, 
if he determines, at a price not to exceed the appraised physi- 
eal yalue, any existing railroad. The survey has been made 
and $350,000 in round numbers has been expended. They are 
now waiting to go ahead with the project. Undoubtedly the 
Alaskan Northern Railroad, which is built from Seward north 
71 miles within 70 miles of the coal field, can be purchased 
at a reasonable value. ; 

We left it to the President to determine whether it is more 
economical to purchase the existing road or build an additional 
one. There have been surveys made as to the building of a 
separate line to reach the Matanuska field, and everything 
awaits the decision of the President. Certainly it can not be 
claimed that whether we should build the entire road to Fair- 
banks or build on to the existing line from its terminus is a 
legislative question. That must be determined by the Secretary 
of the Interior and the President. I do not think there is any- 
one here who questions the good faith and the honesty of pur- 
pose of the Secretary and the President. 

Now, why do they need $2,000,000? They do not contemplate 
the purchase with $2,000,000 of any existing line of railroads. 
It is necessary to deposit a substantial amount toward the pur- 
chase of one of the lines. 

The gentlemen opposing the proposition to-day are those who 
opposed the original bill. That is not fair; for, by the action 
of Congress, it was determined that a certain policy should be 
adopted to extend these roads or build the road to reach the 
coal field; and it is not fair for those who opposed the original 
policy to hamstring it with no provision at all. 

It is a business proposition. The Navy Department comes 
here and says that there has been coal discovered of high value 
that will save the Government hundreds of thousands of dol- 
lars in the transportation; and there is not a person, when he 
passes on that question, but what would say that that was a 
sufficient argument to vote for this proposition to give the 
President the authority to carry out the purpose of the law. 

Oh, you can readily hold the matter up and suspend it in the 
air, saying that we will chloroform the project by withholding 
all appropriations entirely. But after Congress has passed on 
the project, has voted in favor of the measure, I do not believe 
that we should attempt to stab it indirectly by withholding ap- 
propriations. That time is past. It is the same Congress that 
passed on the project originally, and this is only in furtherance 
of the project by voting the necessary appropriation. 

Secretary Lane, in the hearings, said it was proposed origi- 
nally to recommend $7,000,000 or $8,000,000, but he curtailed 
it to $2,000,000, the lowest possible amount, so as to have suf- 
ficient for a bonus or part payment in case they determined to 
purchase one of these lines. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Wiscon- 
sin has expired. 

Mr. HOUSTON. Mr. Chairman, this presents simply a plain 
business proposition for the Congress to look at now. The mat- 
ter of building a railroad or railroads in Alaska has already 
been passed upon and determined by this Congress. The Con- 
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gress has expressed its view and it has enacted a law that rail- 
roads shall be built in Alaska within certain limitations, and 
has also provided that a certain amount of money shail be ex- 
pended for that purpose. The President is given the power to 
locate this road and to determine where it shall run from the 
southern coast of Alaska into the interior. In that same law 
he is given the power to purchase other railroads in getting a 
connecting line from the seacoast into the interior if he finds 
that he can make a business deal with the owners there that 
will be advantageous and that would be a good bargain for him 
to make for the Government. He has that power. You have 
already given him that power. It is no longer a question to be 
considered. The question now is an appropriation of $2,000,000 
for the purpose of carrying out a thing already decided upon. 
It occurs to me that is a very small amount to ask for, because 
we all know that the season for building railroads in Alaska 
is necessarily limited. We know that if we are going to get 
any work in there in 1915 the more money they have to do what 
can be done the better progress can be made, and there is no 
economy in haying a small amount appropriated in view of the 
fact that you have to expend a certain amount to build your 
railroads, and your time is short. It is economy to avail your- 
self of whatever means you have and to do it quickly. There 
is much more to justify the building of the road now than there 
was when the bill was passed. 

One of the great features that was contended for by the ad- 
vocates of that bill was the benefit that this Government could 
get from the coal that was in Alaska. It had been claimed that 
tests had been made, and that it was not good for naval pur- 
poses. It was insisted by the Committee on the Territories that 
had investigated the matter that there was coal there admirably 
fitted for naval purposes. Since that time the test has been 
made, and the report is that it is as good as the best. What 
time could there be when we might be more in need of coal for 
naval use on the Pacific coast than right now, and the sooner 
we get that coal the greater the benefit will come from it. This 
railroad was not provided for for the purpose of buying a rail- 
road or of enabling anybody to sell a railroad. The legislation 
was passed for the purpose of building railroads to develop 
Alaska. The President was given the power, if in his judgment 
he saw fit, to buy other lines in making this main line. If he is 
going to buy a railroad, give him the means to carry out the 
deal. If he is going to construct one, then give the President, 
through such agencies as he shall appoint, money enough to go 
to work to build the road. That is a mere business proposition. 
There is no business man who can look at it in any other light 
than that it is economy to amply supply the President with such 
means as he can make available within the season that is now 
coming on. We have had some temporary surveys made. The 
report has not yet been made as to what the surveys are. If 
they are sufficient for the President to decide where he will 
build the road, then he will construct it if necessary. So far 
as I am concerned, I am in hopes that he will not buy many 
miles of railroad. There is the Copper River Railroad of 186 
miles, and I hope that he will not buy that, for the simple rea- 
son that Alaska already has that railroad, and the object of this 
legislation was to supply Alaska with railroads. I want this 
money expended in building other miles of railroads, so that 
Alaska may be developed. [Applause.] 

Mr. GILLETT. Mr. Chairman, I am heartily in favor of the 
motion of the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. TRIBBLE] to strike 
out this section. I made the same motion in the committee, 
and if no one else had made it I would have made it here. But 
I have tried several times to come to the rescue of the Treas- 
ury, and my advances have not been received on that side of 
the House with the cordiality which my disinterested purpose 
deserved, and I hope, now that the motion comes from the 
gentleman from Georgia, it will receive better attention. I 
base my reason on the fact so graphically and correctly stated 
by the gentleman from Georgia, that the country to-day is 
bleeding at every pore and I do not think we ought to bleed 
it any further. This Congress, despite its condition, is putting 
the knife in deeper and deeper, and more and more copious 
streams of blood are coming out, and you are not doing as we 
did when we bled the Treasury. You are not supplying new 
blood, new revenue, to come in and take the place of that which 
is extracted. But there is a deficit staring us in the face, I 
have said it so many times I do not like to say it again, and 
I know you still less like to hear it again, but now is the time 
to dispense with luxuries and satisfy ourselves with necessi- 
ties, and it seems to me this railroad is not a necessity. The 
only argument that was brought before us in our hearings 
which indicated that this money really was needed this year 
was the suggestion that one of the railroads might be pur- 


chased, and now perhaps was a more advantageous time than 
any other because otherwise it might be sold to somebody else 
or developed. But I suspect that the Secretary who told us that 
was not thoroughly informed, because I have heard from sey- 
eral sources that that railroad has been bankrupt for a long 
time. They have been trying to sell it, and it can not be sold, 
and they are looking to find a purchaser and it probably will 
not be sold. Certainly human nature would indicate that 
when there is a possibility of the Government paralleling it 
nobody is going to purchase that road until we have determined 
what the Government is going to do. So it does not seem to me 
there is any pressure now to get that railroad. If we are not 
going to get that, I see no reason for haste. 

In regard to the coal fields that the gentleman from Wisconsin 
speaks about, they have found excellent coal there, but whether 
it is so located and whether it is not so broken it would not be 
available for commercial use has yet to be decided. The mere 
fact that they have found specimens of excellent coal does not 
show that it is merchantable coal and that the railroad will ever 
bring it ont in useful amounts, 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GILLETT. No; I have not the time. Now, I think the 
gentleman stated a very fair argument that those who are 
opposed to this railroad in general ought not now on that 
ground to-combat it; but it is not on that ground I place my 
opposition, though I admit I was one of those who were strongly 
opposed to building this railroad by the Government. I did not 
think it was a good investment for the Government. I do not 
believe it will ever be remunerative. I think it will be extremely 
costly and extravagant. But I recognize the House voted for it. 
The House, I assume, still is in favor of it, but that is not the 
argument which I suggest. The ground on which I to-day place 
my opposition is the same ground on which I have opposed other 
appropriations in this bill, There is no necessity for this expen- 
diture, and here.is a saving of $2,000,000, which the Treasury 
sadly needs, 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I presume the proper thing 
to do is to make the appropriation now, since we have passed 
the bill; but whenever anybody has any old junk in the shape 
of a railroad or a lot of rotten ships to sell and they can not 
sell them to anybody else they come to Congress and get a law 
passed authorizing the Government to buy them. That is what 
we are doing now. That is what the Senate is trying to do 
now—to pass a bill to buy ships. We passed u bill to buy a 
railroad, and we are undoubtedly going to buy it. When this 
bill was up for consideration a great many men in the House 
said that we were going to build railroads in Alaska to prevent 
the monopolists from controlling Alaska and from preventing 
highway robbers from charging freight rates that were beyond 
reason, and they named the Guggenheims and others. I think 
I recall saying on that occasion that if any of these men had 
violated the law they ought to be arrested, prosecuted, and put 
in jail, not favored by money from the Government with which 
to buy railroads. 

If we are going to build railroads to develop the coal fields, 
we ought to build our roads, not buy junk and not relieve men 
who are already overridden with mortgages from the burdens 
which they are carrying with means obtained from the Treasury 
of the United States. Every city in America to-day is wit- 
nessing the spectacle of men in the public service either being 
discharged or reduced from $1,200 to $1,000 a year because of 
the lack of funds with which to pay them, and yet we go on and 
appropriate money and empty the Treasury at the expense of 
the blood, bone, and sinew of the men who are at work in these 
great departments of the Government. We have no thought or 
consideration, but we go on with our reckless waste and ex- 
trayagance and appropriate money to build railroads and buy 
junk in the shape of streaks of rust in the form of railroad 
tracks, and junk in the form of ships that are being wasted, tied 
up at the docks, with no money in the Treasury, and yet con- 
tinne to tax the overburdened idle people of America in order 
that the administration may have its way. The American people 
are going to speak upon this question if they have not already 
spoken. The time is coming that you will hear what they have 
to say. There is no public sentiment for this character of 
expenditure, no public sentiment whatever, and I regret that 
we are pledged under the law that is already enacted to appro- 
priate this money to authorize the purchase of roads which the 
men who favored the enactment of the law denounced when the 
bill was under consideration during the last session of Congress. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. Mappen] made the statement that the Delegate 
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from Alaska, when the Alaska railroad bill was originally un- 
der discussion, declared that surveys along the proposed routes 
had been actually made and- all that was necessary was to 
choose the route. 

Mr. MADDEN. I said I understood so. 

- Mr. WICKERSHAM. Well, the Delegate from Alaska was 
interrogated about that matter at very considerable length when 
making his statement in support of the original bill, and the 
gentleman from Illinois was probably justified in his under- 
standing, because the Delegate from Alaska did at that time 
say that each one of those proposed routes had been surveyed. 

One of them had been surveyed for the route of a Govern- 
ment military wagon road, and the other had a preliminary 
survey line run over it for a railroad; and upon interrogation 
by different Members of the House I went into that matter and 
explained quite fully and according to the facts. The Recorp 
will show how fully, but no statement was made that the sur- 
veys for a railroad had been completed, and that the only act 
remaining was to choose the route. 5 

The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mappen] reminds me that 
when the original bill was before the House he said that if 
transportation men, and specially mentioned the Guggenheim 
interests, had violated the laws of the United States relating 
to monopoly and extortion in respect to transportation in Alaska 
they ought to be arrested, prosecuted, and punished, and not 
favored by the purchase of their roads. 

Mr. MADDEN. I say so now. 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. I have the pleasure to inform the gen- 
tleman from Illinois that since the date when he said that the 
United States District Court at Juneau, Alaska, did that very 
thing—found them guilty and then fined them $25,000 upon their 
plea of guilty. They admitted the charges made against them, 
and which I repeated on the floor of the House at the time men- 
tioned, and came into court and paid their fines. The Alaska 
railroad bill is doing much good in many ways, and Alaska is 
confident that it will yet do much more. 

Mr. Chairman, some gentlemen in the House seem to be 
greatly excited over the thought that the President of the 
United States may purchase the Copper River & Northwestern 
Railway, often called the Guggenheim Railroad, in Alaska. I 
am surprised at gentlemen on that side of the House pointing 
the finger of suspicion at President Wilson and Secretary Lane, 
and suggesting that in some way or other they are going to fail 
to live up in good faith to the purposes of the Alaska railway 
act, which authorizes the President to locate and construct 
railroads in Alaska, and that the administration will fail to do 
its duty, but will purchase the Guggenheim railroad. And if I 
did not misunderstand the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. 
TRIBBLE], he declared that that was the purpose of the appro- 
priation of this $2,000,000. 

Now, if I did misunderstand the gentleman, I apologize. If 
I did not, I challenge his statement. It is not true. There is 
no man on the floor of this House who knows what route the 
President will yet choose. He has not yet said to the country 
what, in his judgment, is the best route over which to build the 
railroad authorized by the act. The only evidence we have 
on that score is the evidence of Secretary Lane, stated in his 
testimony before the subcommittee of the House Committee on 
Appropriations. There he asked for $2,000,000, and stated that 
Jess than one-half of the original million appropriated had been 
expended. 

On the next page of this testimony, all of which the gentleman 
from Oklahoma [Mr. Davenport] will put in the Recorp, he 
is asked this question by Mr. MoNDELL: 


Are you still considering, Mr. Secretary, the possibility of entirely 
new construction? 


Secretary Lane said, “ Yes.” 


Mr. MONDELL. I mean new construction for the entire distance, 
Secretary Lanz. For the entire distance; yes. 


Now, it is true that in his statement he said, “ Of course, if 
we bought the Cordova road it would depend upon the terms 
we could get,” and so forth. But in no part of his statement 
does he say that it is the intention to buy either the Copper 
River or the Alaska Northern Railroads; nor is there any offi- 
cial statement from the President or anyone that it is the pur- 
pose to buy the Guggenheim road; and I am just as justified as 
the gentleman from Georgia when I assert that it is not in- 
tended to buy that road. The testimony of the Secretary is that 
this appropriation of $2,000,000 is to be used for new construc- 
tion, although Secretary Lane does say that the President may 
negotiate for the purchase of one of the present roads if the 
President thinks it advisable. ` 


And the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Trieste]. in a most 
eloquent statement, described the conditions of the Government 
finances and declared that they are being so rapidly reduced 
that there is a need to limit appropriations. He asserted that 
the Government finances are being dissipated, that the body 
politic is bleeding at every pore, and for a Member from that 
side of the House he certainly made a frank attack on the 
financial policy of this administration. Aided by the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. GILLETT], he makes out a strong case 
of blood letting on the part of the administration which he so 
ably assisted into power and which is now attempting by pro- 
gressive legislation to open the door to development without 
monopoly in Alaska, 

Let me say to the gentlemen who are so excited over the 
thought that the building of the Alaskan railroad will further 
diminish the lifeblood of the Nation that Alaska is producing 
what you say is running so rapidly out of the body politic, to 
wit, gold. Here is the report of the collector of customs of the 
Territory of Alaska for the year 1914, and it shows that in that 
year Alaska produced gold to the amount of $14,729,908. It 
shows also that in 1914 the people of Alaska purchased mer- 
chandise from the merchants of the United States to the amount 
of $21,610,860. The imports of Alaska for 1914 were $25,849,944, 
and the exports $44,614,696. The total trade with the United 
States was $70,464,640. We sent you copper, $3,365,342; canned 
salmon, $17,906,215; and gold, $14,729,905. 

Let me show you how that affects the railroad for which 
this appropriation is being made. The output of gold from 
the Seward-Valdez-Cordova region—the coast terminal region 
of the road—for the year 1914 was $1,491,248, while the people 
there purchased merchandise from the United States of the 
value of $4,039,705, a total from that end of the proposed rail- 
road for the year of $5,530,953. The output from the Fairbanks 
end of the road for 1914 was: Gold produced, $6,399,315; 
merchandise purchased from the United States, $2,978,640; a 
total of $9,377,955. Both ends of the proposed line in 1914 


‘produced gold and bought merchandise of the total value of 


$14,908,908. Every dollar of that sum came into the channels 
of trade in the United States, and it will be greatly increased 
by the building of the road for which the appropriation is 
being made. 

Some inquiry is also made as to the amount of mineral wealth 
which Alaska has produced since its purchase in 1867. Senate 
Document No. 882, Sixty-second Congress, second session, con- 
tains the details of this and other trade values of Alaska 
prepared by me up to 1911. It shows that to that date Alaska's 
sea and fur products amounted to 5222,710,036, while the min- 
eral products amounted to $206,813,594. The report of the 
collector of customs for Alaska for 1914 shows that for the 
years 1912, 1913, and 1914 the mineral products—gold and 
copper—amounted to $55,726,065, which added to the total to 
1911 makes a total for mineral products in Alaska from 1867 
to 1914 of $262,539,659. The amount of the sea and fur 
products is even larger, and the grand total of the products 
of Alaska for the period from 1867 to 1914 is more than 

If the gentlemen from Georgia and Massachusetts waut to 
stop the financial body in the United States from “ bleeding 
at every pore,” as they described it, let them study the Alaskan 
trade reports and assist in pushing this railroad to completion, 
and Alaska alone will fill the United States with the golden 
lifeblood in such quantity as to make such pleas more laugh- 
able in the future than they are now. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Alaska 
has expired. 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. Mr. Chairman, I ask leave to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp by adding thereto the annual report 
of the collector of customs of Alaska for the year 1913. 

The CHAIRMAN (Nr. Hues of Georgia). If thers is no 
objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

The report is as follows: 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
UNITED STATES CUSTOMS SERVICE, 
OFFICE OF THE COLLECTOR, 
Port of Juneau, Alaska, January 25, 1915. 

This report of the general trade relations of the Territory shows 
satisfactory results and evidences a substantial growth. The increase 
of business over the previous year indicates that had Alaska not been 
materially affected by the general commercial depression which retarded 
some important developments, reduced the price and production of 
copper and certain fish products, this year's transactions would have 
been the greatest in its history. 

Imports and exports of foreign gold and silver, and most of the 
exports toran: as shown below, are in transit. The other items 
cover the real trade of the country. 
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Commerce of Alaska. 


1914 
IMPORTS. 
Merchandise from the United 
Sooo. 315,169, 140 , 689, 00 821,610, 860 
Merchandise from foreign ports. 519, 221 751, 173 662, 994 
Gold and silver from foreign 
POE Sock ie oes AA 3,520, 170 4,320,985 | 3, 576, 090 
Total import s 25,849,944 
EXPORTS. 
Merchandise to the United 
ACRES A 5 EN cre enaeees 19,318, 859 22,252,942 | 25,427,873 
Merchandise to fore 1,174,303 1,141,669 | 1,008,518 
Domestic gold and silver to the 4 
United States 14, 699, 694 12,959,266 14, 729, 905 
Fore ‘old and silver to the 
United States 3,353, 361 4,306, 591 
Total exports. ..........- 


rd 


The following table of Alaska’s products entering into commerce 
shows these interesting features: The greatest export of canned salmon 
and a marked increase in fish oils, precious metals, and marble. 

The value of fur ee by mail, amounting to $182,084, was re- 
ceived too late to be shown in the table, This amount added to the 
value shown below gives the proper total. 


Value of domestic merchandise and gold and silver shipped from Alaska 
to the United States. 


Articles. 


Copper ore and matte 
Fish: 


Fish and whale oil. 
F 
Gypsum.. 
Marble 33 
Tin ore and concentrates... ... 


domestic merchandise and gold and silver 
the United States for 6 years previous to 


Comparative statement of 
shipped from Alaska to 
1911. 


1912 1913 
$4,040,858 | $3,586, 164 
3,138,881 | 2,289,057 

734,507 2) 
8,117,459 | 6,542,037 
16,031,705 | 12,959, 266 


The following table of passenger movement indicates tue travel, by 
regularly established routes, to and from the district and the Yukon 
Territory. Tourists and cannery employees bound for remote places 
are not included. 

The Eagle and Dawson movement shows the local frontier travel, 
which must not be considered with the general account, as the greater 
number of those passengers arrived or departed from Ketchikan or 
St. Michael and have been accounted for in their returns: 


Passenger movement. 
ARRIVALS FROM THE UNITED STATES AND BRITISH COLUMBIA, 


Routes. 1814 
Southeastern, southern, and western Alaska........ 23,822 
Nome, St. Michael, and Bering Sea. 1,491 


ROA cca EAE 77 


Passenger movement—Continued. 
DEPARTURES TO THE UNITED STATES AND BRITISH COLUMBIA. 


Routes. 1914 

Southeastern, southern, and western Alaska 22,645 
Nome, St. Michael, and Bering Sea. 1,893 
Dr ( / 24,538 
Arrivals at Eagle from Dawson 785 
Departures from Eagle to Dawson 1, 102 
ooo Ser E 1,887 

An indication of the industrial p: ess of the Territory is found in 
the quantity of merchandise imported from the States. velopments 


and operations in the southeastern division were very active during the 
first half of the year, and had they continued a very interesting return 
would have been made; the result, however, shows a satisfactory in- 
crease over the previous year. The southern division makes some im- 
— but the divisions where the great gold placers are located 

ave met with the natural decline due to the exhaustion of the more 
easily exploited deposits. 


Comparative statement showing value of merchandise shipped from the 
United States to the different divisions of Alaska. 


Divisions. 1914 
Southeastern Alaska. $5, 492, 416 11,075,532 
Southern Alaska. 3,246,464 4,039, 
Ber Sea, ete. 2,919, 456 3,516,983 

kon River... 3, 510,813 2,978, 640 


Total............| 17,431,588 | 15, 169, 149 | 21,992, 761 21, 610, 860 


ee c es) ee a aa 
The tables following give the value of merchandise shipped to Alaska 
from the United States for the year 1914 ig, En nese as to place of con- 
signment, with comparative statements for five years, and general cus- 
toms transactions by ports. 
J. F. Puen, Collector of Customs. 


Value of merchandise shipped Ton — United States to southeastern 
aska. 


Beauclere. $28, 471 
Burnett Inlet. 32, 650 
pe Edwards 260 
Chatham 66, 069 
75, 90 
Chilkoot. 42, 938 
Chomly____.__- 4, 788 
8 63, 320 
„41 
1 —— 495, 432 
Dad. . ——m 43. 082 
Excursion Inlet 141, 770 
unter Bax 93, 414 
Georges Inlet 13. 418 
Gies oe 5 


Hunters Bay. 
Hydaburg 
Jualin. 
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Warm Chuek -e Tr —— AGA ASNAN 


O69 Noms. 4 3 926, 80 
8 TTTTTTTTTTTTTTTTTTTT Sic woe ie —— 45, 684 t B 


BL) aa a a TE ASG 350, 823 
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Mr. SHERLEY. Mr. Chairman, may I inquire how much 
time is remaining? 

The CHAIRMAN. Twenty minutes remain. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Chairman, I did not support the prop- 
osition for the Government to engage in railroad building and 
operation in Alaska, as I would not support a proposition for 
the Government to engage in that business anywhere. I did 
not believe it was a governmental function, and I do not be- 
lieve so yet. However old-fashioned that idea may be I ex- 
pect to hold to it for some time, at least so long as I have my 
faculties of reasoning about it and reflecting upon what I have 
studied and read and the conclusions I have arrived at upon 
that subject. 

But it is not because I opposed that bill, nor is it because 
I opposed that policy, that I shall support the amendment to 
strike out this provision of $2,000,000 or vote for the amend- 
ment of the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. Davenport] to 
make it $1,000,000. That project can wait. The expenditure 
of large sums of meney upon this project can wait for a year; 
it can wait until a more propitious season and a more pro- 
pitious time, when we can be enabled, by reason of an im- 
provement of the present condition of affairs prevailing, by 
which our reyenues have been reduced, to supply the necessary 
money to carry out this project. 


Why, nothing has been done, so to speak. True, they have 
spent a large sum of money, some $330,000, in making the sur- 
vey, but even yet they have got no report. They have a 
verbal statement from these people who have gone up there 
and driven stakes and gone over the lend, but they have no 
written report about what the cost will be. 

Mr. HOUSTON. Does not the gentleman understand that the 
engineering commission are now preparing a report, and that 
they have not yet completed it? 

Mr. BARTLETT. I do not deny that. 

Mr. HOUSTON. They can not file it until it is completed. 

Mr. BARTLETT. They have not had the time or the energy 
to complete it, or they have not devoted their time to it, I do 
not know which. They have not yet made a report upon which 
Congress can act, so that Congress can ascertain what they have 
done and what they expect to do. Yet we are asked now, simply 
because this may be a favorite project, to carry out somebody’s 
policy, to appropriate this large sum of money, when we do 
not know what they have done or what they propose to do. We 
do not know what the expenditures may be in the future. I 
have made no misstatement about it. We have not yet, says 
the Secretary, got the completed report, nor in fact any report 
in writing. 

I do not know anything about it, except what the Secretary 
testified before the Appropriations Committee. He said we have 
not got any report in writing. 

It is proposed now to embark on this unusual and, in my 
judgment, unnecessary and improper policy of the Government 
engaging in this sort of business, to show that we are so anxious 
to spend the money of the Government. 

Mr. HOUSTON. I want to ask if the gentleman does not 
realize that there is nothing involved in that report except the 
mere matter of location? 

Mr. BARTLETT. Oh, well, it is important to know how 
much money is to be required, and they do not know. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Georgia 
has expired. The gentleman from Washington [Mr. BRYAN] 
is recognized. 

Mr. BRYAN. I yield to the gentleman from Illinois to make 
a brief statement. 

Mr. MANN. I want to make this statement, if I may: When 
the Alaska Railroad bill was brought into the House, it pro- 
vided for the sale of bonds to pay for the cost of the railroad.’ 
We struck that out in the House. I did what I could to have 
it go out, and we took that action, with the statement that we 
would provide by appropriations for the necessary construc- 
tion and so forth of the road as we went along. And I feel un- 
der a moral obligation myself, and I think the House is under a 
moral obligation to make this appropriation, and such others 


as are necessary for the road, within the original limit of cost. 


[Applause.] 

Mr. BRYAN. Mr. Chairman, I think there is no one on this 
floor who doubts the absolute sincerity of the gentleman who 
is the senior member of the minority on the Appropriations 
Committee [Mr. GILLETT] when he makes this statement that 
he would like to strike this appropriation from this bill. We 
all like him, and we know he is sincere. We also like the 
distinguished gentleman from Georgia on the other side of the 
House [Mr. BARTLETT], who, I understand, would also like 
to strike this appropriation from the bill. 

I call the attention of this House to the fact that only yes- 
terday the same distinguished gentleman from Massachusetts 
[Mr. Gurt] moved to strike from this bill the appropriation 
of $3,000,000 that was given to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission for the physical valuation of the railroads of this 
country, and in that motion had the support of the gentleman 
from Georgia [Mr. BARTLETT]. I suppose in doing that Mr. 
Grttetr expressed the position that he would take in case the 
Republican Party were in power and he was the chairman of 
that committee. I do not know. I suppose he would be loyal 
to his ideas. But when it came to a vote here on this floor 
on a division there were only 13 Members who were with the 
gentleman from Massachusetts. There were only 13 who 
would stand for the striking out of the appropriation for the 
physical valuation of the railroads. 

Mr. BARTLETT. We were few in numbers, but a very select 
company. [Laughter.] 

Mr. BRYAN. A very select and bright and shining company, 
and the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. BARTLETT] is one of the 
most able, and I think perhaps the most able, of that entire 
company, being equaled in ability only by the gentleman from 
Massachusetts. 

I wish also to call attention to the fact that when this 
Alaska bill was passed there was an amendment offered in the 
Senate providing for not less than $10,000,000 or more than 
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$20,000,000 for the building of ships to engage in ordinary 
merchant shipping, and not Jess than a dozen Senators—one 
Progressive, nine Republicans, and two Democrats—voted for 
that ship-purchase bill over there. That shows that there was no 
objection at that time on the part of these gentlemen to the 
idea of Government ownership or to the principle of Govern- 
ment ownership of the Alaska railroads and of ships; and when 
they object now to the principle of Government ownership as 
applied to ships or as applied to the Alaska railroad they are 
inconsistent and do not pursue the same course that they pur- 
sued when that bill was before them. The inexplainable in- 
consistency some display is beyond my power to understand. 
The people are going to want to know why such glaring in- 
consistencies exist. 

Mr. BARTLETT. May I suggest to the gentleman that he 
does not mean, of course, to say that I yoted for Government 
ownership of anything. 

Mr. BRYAN. Oh, no; I said in the other House. While the 
gentleman is eminently qualified to represent his State in that 
other body, I referred to the action of the Senate and not to 
anything that took place here. 

If this project had been a matter of private ownership and 
the building of the Alaska Railroad by a private corporation, 
undoubtedly by this time they would have issued $100,000,000 
of bonds for the water boys of Wall Street and $100,000,000 
of stock for the cash of the widows and orphans and another 
$100,000,000 of stock for bonuses, and I do not doubt at all 
that the Yukon River would have been diverted from its course, 
and the water of the Yukon would have been turned into the 
stock issues of the Alaska Railway enterprise, after we had 
given to them all the land they wanted, and all the town sites 
and coal deposits they wanted, and all the other natural re- 
sources they would have demanded. I am glad this Congress 
has to go on record again for Government ownership of rail- 
roads. We are going to show to the world that the Govern- 
ment can build a railroad economically. We are going to 
show the railroad builders of this country a few tricks in the 
matter of the building of railroads in Alaska. We will show 
them that their pretended capitalization of $60,000 a mile is 
an absolute farce, and that the Government can construct rail- 
roads much more cheaply than they have constructed the other 
lines in this country, and can keep out the water and can 
operate them cheaply, too. [Applause.] 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. Chairman, it is well known that I opposed 
as: vehemently as I could the bill for building the railroad in 
Alaska. I thought it was ill advised and bad policy, and I 
have not changed my mind since. I agree with what the gentle- 
man from Illinois said, that the House is to a certain extent 
under obligation to pass this appropriation for $2,000,000 as 
carried in the bill. 

Anyone reading in the supplemental hearings the testimony 
of the Secretary of the Interior must see that the Secretary 
intends to recommend to the President the purchase of one of 
the existing railroads in Alaska. I believe he should be given 
the money to take advantage of the bargain, if there are any 
bargains in Alaska, to make a payment on an option in the 
next six months or a year in buying one of the railroads. 

Still reserving my opposition to the whole proposition, I ex- 
pect to vote for this $2,000,000. The argument of the gentleman 
from Alaska presents us with the fact that the Matanuska coal 
fields have been found to have better coal than we hitherto 
supposed, and that this road will probably be projected through 
to the Matanuska coal field, and on the ground that it will 
hasten the day when in the winter we will have cheap coal and 
in the summer cheaper ice I expect to vote for the appropria- 
tion. [Laughter and applause.] 0 

Mr. SHERLEY. Mr. Chairman, I do not think there is any 
doubt in the mind of anybody as to the situation touching the 
building of the Alaskan railroad. Certainly I have no desire 
to leave the committee under any false impression. I believe 
that it is very likely the President will see fit to buy one of the 
existing railroads in Alaska, and I think if the terms are proper 
he would be very foolish not to do so. 

I do not believe that we could possibly justify the building 
of a parallel line to an existing railroad just for the sake of 
having the Government build the line. Now, if the line de- 
termined upon happens to be over a route that is already par- 
tially equipped with a railroad, common sense would indicate 
that we should buy the railroad already there, if it can be 
bought on reasonable terms. 

With that situation confronting us, it would be manifestly 
unwise and improper not to provide the President with funds 
et to take advantage of any proper offers that might be 
made. 


We have determined the broad, basic question of policy. We 
have decided to build a railroad in Alaska, whether wisely or 
unwisely, that is behind us. : 

Now, there are some things that a legislative body can prop- 
erly do and do better than can be done by any individual. 
Those things that properly belong to a legislative body are 
things relating to a policy. But when it comes to the execution 
of the policy, when it comes to the administration, then the very 
numbers of a legislative body disqualifies it from wisely de- 
termining what to do. 

This Congress very wisely left to the President the carrying 
out of the policy which it had determined—the building of a 
railroad in Alaska. Now, when he comes to us and says con- 
ditions are such as to warrant an appropriation of this amount 
of money being made at this time, to say that unless we know 
the particular route and the exact amount of money to be ex- 
pended we will not make the appropriation is to undertake to 
determine what this House can not determine, no matter what 
information is given it; the very size of the body prevents its 
giving a judgment of as much value as that of an administrative 
officer charged with the responsibility of seeing the work done. 

Aside from this, we committed ourselves to this appropriation 
by providing that Congress should control the appropriations in 
lieu of a bond issue. For us to undertake to stop the work 
would be to exhibit bad faith, after the House, upon the assur- 
ance that was given, particularly by the Committee on Appro- 
priations, when we voted in favor of the alternative plan of 
annual appropriations rather than a bond issue. I believe in 
carrying out the agreement, and I think it is up to the House to 
appropriate the money. 

A good deal has been said about the condition of the Treasury. 
I recognize that we ought not to be as prodigal now as we might 
feel disposed at other times to be; but if the logic of the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts was carried to its legitimate end, we 
would simply refuse to pass the sundry civil bill at all or we 
would cut out nine-tenths of the things in it, because of lack of 
any real necessity, which he says is a test. Most things which 
the Government does could be dispensed with and we would 
still live and get along; but you have to keep some proper per- 
spective, and we are not in such a situation as to warrant us 
in stopping everything because it requires an appropriation. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Kentucky, 
has expired. All time has expired. The first question is on the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Oklahoma to perfect 
the text by striking out “ $2,000,000” and inserting “$1,000,000.” 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN, The question now recurs on the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Georgia to strike out the 
paragraph. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Insane of Alaska: For care and custody of 30. 
insane in Alaska, including transportation and other, ‘eee Sion 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last word. 
About five years ago the Committee on the Territories made 
a very thorough investigation of tlre subject of the insane in 
Alaska. Aft that time it was found that the conditions that 
obtained with regard to the insane there were not all that could 
be desired. As I recall, persons who were adjudged insane in 
Alaska at that time had to be confined in the jails for days and 
weeks, and even months, before transportation facilities could 
be had to bring them, I think to the State of Oregon, where 
they were cared for in some private institution by contract. 
Congress then authorized the construction of a building to care 
for the insane in Alaska, and I would like to ask the gentle- 
man from New York what has been done with regard to im- 
proving the conditions there regarding the care of the insane, 
if anything? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Chairman, there has not been any 
complaint to the committee about the condition of the insane 
there. I think perhaps conditions haye been improved some- 
what. 

Mr. GOOD. Was the building that was authorized ever con- 
structed? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I think not. My recollection is that it 
was not. 

Mr. GOOD. Then we still bring the insane from Alaska down 
to some place in the States? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Yes. 

Mr. GOOD. And take care of them under contract? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. They take care of them in an institu- 
tion in Portland, the Morningside Asylum, under contract. 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. Mr. Chairman, the inquiry made by 
the gentleman from Iowa [Mr, Goop] relates to a bill that was 
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passed about four years ago for the erection of two dentention 
hospitals in the Territory of Alaska—one to be erected at 
Pairbanks and another at Nome. Those detention hospitals 
were erected under a special appropriation from the Com- 
mittee on Territories for the purpose of accommodating insane 
persons and detaining them locally pending their transporta- 
tion to the hospital in Oregon, where they are permanently 
maintained under authority of the United States. Those de- 
tention hospitals have been built in Fairbanks and Nome. 
They are each large, commodious, and well adapted to the 
use for which they were constructed. They are under the care 
of the United States marshal, who is authorized to employ a 
guard, who receives: $200 a month for taking care of them, but 
there has never been an insane person detained in either of 
them yet. 

I ask leave to extend my remarks in the Record by attaching 
thereto a letter which I wrote recently to the Attorney General 
about this matter. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. Yes. 

Mr. GOOD. When were the buildings completed? 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. About 18 months ago, or nearly two 
years: ago. 

Mr. GOOD. Have they been accepted? 

Mr. WICKERSHAM:. Yes. 

Mr. GOOD. Why is it they are not used for that purpose? 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. I do not know. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The letter referred to is as follows: 

Wasutrarox, D. C., January 6, 1915. 
The ATTORNEY GENERAL, 


Washington, D. C. 


Sin: By the act of June 21, 1910 (36 Stat. L., 852), authority was 
given and appropriation made for the erection of a detention hospital 
for the temporary care and detention of insane persons at Fairbanks, 
Alaska, and at Nome, Alaska; the sum of $25,000 was appropriated, 
and. after a long period of waiting the EE rae were finally completed. 
Both places are now finished and are in first-class — 8 for the pur- 
pose which Congress intended them in the act mentioned. 

Your attention is also called to the report of the governor of 
Alaska, to the Seeretary of the Interior for 1914 and to page 29, 
where you will find this statement: 


DETENTION HOSPITALS. 


“The work of erecting and equipping detention h 
porary care of the insane at Nome and Fairbanks, ich was begun in 
August, 1913, was completed during the year. ‘hese hospitals were 
authorized by act of Congress, approved June 25, 1910, but no 2 
priation has been made for their maintenance, and therefore th ve 
not fulfilled the purpose for which they were intended. The detention 
hospital at Nome is 9 a necessity, as the remoteness of that 
pee prevents the transportation of insane persons to Morningside 

anitarium at Portland, Pr after the close of navigation, or from 
about November 1 to June 15; hence the need of the hospital for such 
cases as may develop during the closed season of navigation. This con- 
dition applies in part to the detention hospital at Fairbanks, although 
paoms are not infrequently transported during the winter season to 

orningside Sanitarium, but they must be conveyed by stage a distance 
of at rg and thence by raii and water routes to their destination, 
ut a high cost.” 

While these two hospitals have been waiting occupancy for more than 
a year the peor, sick, and insane persons at Nome and Fairbanks are 
still confined in the dirty, foul-sme ing. 0 d jails at those ee: 

Herewith I inclose three photographs, made by Dr. Sutherland, who 
has mg, of the health of insane and other persons in the jail at Fair- 
banks. These photographs show the exact condition of the room in the 
attic of the dizty wooden jail at Fairbanks in which insane women are 
kept when they are so unfortunate as to get into the clutches of the 
United States at that place. The garret seems to. be cut into three 
rooms, a sitting room 10 feet 9 inches by 14 feet, where the: height of 
the ceiling is less than 8 feet at the highest point, sloping with the roof 
to the floor. The sleeping room is 123 feet wide by 14 feet long, with 
the same kind of a sloping roof, with one window and a door, and then 
there is a storeroom having no windows. The sleeping room o off 
this storeroom only at one side, and the sitting room opens off on the 
other, and both the sleeping room and sitting room have an outlet to 
the jail he ore a little trapdoor, and there down a narrow stair- 
way to the $ 

in this stinking hole the United States of America keeps the insane 
women who fall into their clutches at Fairbanks, Alaska. It is a dis- 
grace to the Department of Justice that such a condition may continue 
to exist. Some innocent woman who becomes insane is arrested as if 
she were guilty of a crime and chucked into one of these dirty holes 
over this old, rotten, foul-smelling jail filled with the stench and curses 
of prisoners and kept there for months at a time. I am familiar with 
the situation, and myself have seen women sitting at the front window 
trying to get a little fresh air. It was after loo mra places of this 
kind for 10 years that I introduced the- bill for build: of the 
detention hospital at Fairbanks. No efort was made for years by those 
responsible for the care of these people to procure the seen of this 
institution, although it was greatly needed. It was not until last year 
that the parties responsible for putting up the building were. forced to 
do so, and, now that it is constructed, more than a year has gone by 
and the Department of Justice has refused to permit those who are un- 
fortunate enough to be: insane to be confined in the detention hospital 
provided. by the act of Congress. Gov. Strong calls attention to the 
situation, and, says that the reason the insane persons are not confined 
at this detention hospital at Fairbanks is that no appropriation has 
been made for their maintenance and therefore they have not fulfilled 
the purpose for which they were intended. 

Your attention is called to the fact that by the last clause of sec- 
tion 2 of the act of June 21, 1910, Congress provided that “the said hos- 


itals. for the tem- 


pitals after their erection and equipment shall be under the charge and 
control of the United States marshal in the division where situated, 
and the maintenance thereof shall be paid in the manner and from the 


same fund as the expenses of United States jails under the same marshal 
is paid.” While I was in Fairbanks this summer I discovered the hos- 
pa was not being utilized for the purpose for which it was erected, 

ut that it was being occupied by a caretaker who was getting $200 per 
month for watching it. I was also informed that it was used for rais- 
ing chickens, and I have a photograph which I attach hereto, with an 
accompanying letter, which shows the chickens. which have been slaugh- 
tered in the back yard, hanging by their heels to the front posts of this 
detention hospital. 

The department authorizes the expenditure of $200 a month for 
watching this building, and if that $200 was utilized in addition to the 
amount which the department spends for the maintenance of this 
filthy attic in the dirty qt you would have money to maintain the 
hospital. Certainly conditions would be very much better under those 
circumstances than in: the jail. Assuming that you take the bed out 
of the jail, as shown in these pictures, and put it in the new hospital, 
and assuming that you expend the same sum of money for employing 
the same officers at the new building that you do at the jail, and assum- 
ing that you add thereto the $200 per month which you now pay a care- 
taker, and the amount you now md for heat at the hospital would keep 
the hospitat building warm enough to care for the insane in a better way 
than to confine them in violation of law and in violation of all humane 
ideas in the jail. It is a shame and a disgrace to the Department of 
Justice that such a condition is allowed to exist at Fairbanks, and I 
a. sure that when your attention is called to it you will correct the 
eyil. 


I call your special attention to the statements made on the back of 
the three large photographs: The statements are made in the hand- 
writing of Dr. J. A. Sutherland, who has charge of prisoners and insane 
persona in the jail. He says to you over his official signature that this 
oul-smelling hole in the garret is a veritable fire trap; that all the 
windows are heavily ironed, and the only means of egress from the 
ae story is by means of the staircase down a trapdoor into the jail. 
e also says that female prisoners and female insane persons are con- 
fined in these rooms; that the middle room in the. attic contains the 
only bath in the jail, which is used by both men and women, and gives 
you the number and photneraphe of the window and doors, Certainly, 
the Department of Justice will not continue this vile arrangement when 
Congress has approved and designated a humane way of caring for the 
poor women whose only fault is that they are insane. 
I have tried every way I could for years to get the United States 
l at Fairbanks to treat these insane women there with common 
decency and humanity, but it is Impossible, and without the Department 
of Justice shall take this matter up and do what Congress has ordered 
to be done, they will continue to be kept in this hole, which is not only 
detrimental to their health and their sense of modesty but is a constant 


menace to their lives. 
tment of Justice to give this matter 


I respectfully: request the De; 
immediate consideration and that it give instruction to the United 


States marshal at Fairbanks to occupy the detention hospital for the 
purpose for which it is built, even if you have no more money than 
— on erpen upon it. Will you please advise me of your action in 

S matter 

Before sending this letter T have shown it to Hon. MARTIN D. FOSTER, 
House of Representatives, who was largely responsible for the passage 
of the bill for the erection of these hospitals in Alaska. 

Respectfully, 
JAMES WICKERSHAM, 
s Delegate from Alaska, 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. I wish to add that poor, sick, and in- 
sane women are yet mistreated by confinement over the foul 
jail in Fairbanks, Alaska, by the Department of Justice. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Yosemite National Park, Cal.: For protection and Improvement, con- 
struction, and repair of bridges, fences. and trails, and improvement 
of roads other than: toll roads, including not exceeding: $2,700 for 
maintenance and repair of horse-drawn passenger-carrying vehicles 
for use of the superintendent, supervisor, resident engineer, and em- 
ployees in connec with general park work, $75,000. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 110, line 17, after the word “ werk,” change the comma to a 
semicolon and insert: 

“The Secretary of the Interior is authorized to accept patented lands 
or rights of way, whether over patented or other lands in the Yosemite 
National Park, that may be donated for park purposes,” 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Chairman, on that I reserve the 
point of order. 

Mr. GOOD, Mr. Chairman, I will say that the amendment is 
subject to a point of order. I have taken it, however, verbatim 
from the provision that is contained in the following paragraph 
of the bill except the name of the park, This amendment 
would simply give to the Secretary of the Interior the power to 
accept gifts or donations of lands and roads to be used for 
park purposes. As I understand, in the Yosemite National 
Park there are about: 1,000 acres of land owned by private 
persons, and yet that land is within the boundaries of the park. 
Such ownership would prevent a general scheme of improve- 
ment of the park by the Government. If any of those private 
owners desired to set up some kind of business or occupation 
that might be injurious to the operation of the park or conduct 
a business on private-owned land within park boundaries that 
would not be permitted on Government land, they could do it 
and the Government would be powerless to prevent it. I under- 
stand that public-spirited citizens are willing to contribute 
lands from time to time to this park. They ought to be per- 
mitted to do so. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GOOD. Yes. 
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Mr. MANN. Mr, Chairman, this land that is owned by pri- 
vate individuals is similar in character to the park land? 

Mr. GOOD. Similar in character, as I understand it. 

Mr. MANN. As I understood the gentleman’s amendment, it 
simply provides that if those people are willing to give the land 
to the Government, the Government officials are authorized to 
take it free of charge? 

Mr. GOOD. Yes; absolutely without any charge on the part 
of the Government whatsoever. It is the same provision that 
is contained in the next paragraph of the bill. 

Mr. MANN. I can not see why there should be any objection 
to that as long as it is the same character of land and works in 
with the park land, 

Mr. GOOD. It is within the boundaries of the national park 
and of the same general character, and if not acquired by gift 
some day the Government may want it badly enough to pur- 
chase it. The Secretary of the Interior should have permission 
to accept donations of this land, if such donations are made. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Chairman, I withdraw the point o1 
order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Iowa. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

HOWARD UNIVERSITY. 

For maintenance, to be used in payment of p of the salaries of the 
officers, serge teachers, and other regular employees of the uni- 
N h ce and stationery, the balance of which shall be paid from 
donations and other sources, of which sum not less than $1,500 shall 
be used for normal instruction, $65,000. 

Mr. SISSON. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order on 
the paragraph. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state his point of 
order. 

Mr. SISSON. The point of order is that this appropriation 
is not authorized by law. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will hear the gentleman from 
New York. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Chairman, for 30 years Congress 
has been contributing to the support and maintenance of the 
Howard University. It is an institution incorporated by act of 
Congress to educate the colored people of the country. It has 
departments of law, medicine, and theology. Without the aid 
the Government gives it the institution can not continue. I have 
not been able to put my hand on the specific act Which author- 
izes appropriations by Congress. Some other gentlemen may 
have been able to do so. I believe the appropriation should be 
made, and I think it would be very unfortunate if it is not 
made. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Mr. Chairman, with the permission of the 
Chair, without discussing the point of order, I would like to 
say a word or two, if the gentleman will reserve the point of 
order, upon the appropriation itself, 

Mr. SISSON. Mr. Chairman, I have no objection to reserving 
the point of order for a statement from the gentleman from 
Kentucky, but I would not want to prolong a discussion of the 
subject. I will reserve the point of order. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Mr. Chairman, I have no desire to delay the 
committee with any lengthy speech, but I do desire to say a 
word or two in the hope of inducing the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi [Mr. Stsson] to withdraw his point of order. I am not 
prepared, Mr. Chairman, to say that as an original proposition 
I should have favored the establishment of the Howard Uni- 
versity; neither am I prepared to say that I am in full accord 
with all of the methods of instruction there, or that I have as 
much belief in the results flowing from an attempt at the higher 
education of the negro as I should like to have. But I recog: 
nize that one of the greatest problems that has ever confronted 
a people is brought abeut by virtue of having a large number 
of people of a different and inferior race among a superior 
race, and that the problem can not be shirked by those of the 
superior race; and as a southern man, with the southern view- 
point upon the race problem, with considerable doubt as to the 
efficiency and the benefits that flow from much of the education 
offered the negro, I am not willing to close the door of hope 
in his face, and I am not yet willing to say that I believe that 
education for him is time and money wasted. I should pecul- 
iarly regret having this administration of my party in any way 
responsible for lessening the educational efforts which are now 
being made on behalf of the negro. Some of the work that the 
Howard University is doing is of unquestionable value, that 
particularly of the medical college. I believe that it is of tre- 
mendous importance to the negro, and of almost equal impor- 
tance to the white man, that he should be made to realize the 
need for hygiene, for cleanliness of life, for the control of con- 
tagious diseases, and I think that any effort that serves to edu- 


cate, even though it be in a limited way, negro men in medicine, 
with modern ideas of living, is of great value to the country and 
of almost equal value to the white people as it is to the negroes 
themselves. 

Now, the Howard University is not a Government institution 
and does not depend entirely upon Government funds, but it is 
the only institution of its kind in this part of the country, and it 
does receive considerable benefit from the appropriations made 
by the Congress. For us now to deny these appropriations would 
be seriously to cripple that institution and would be to do a 
distinct harm, in my judgment, to the negro race. I do not be- 
lieve that it would in any sense reflect the judgment of the white 
people of the South. I appreciate that the gentleman from 
Mississippi has a very proper view against appropriations by the 
Federal Government to institutions that are not governmental, 
and yet because of the peculiar circumstances surrounding this 
and because of the misunderstanding that it would lead to as 
to the true southern viewpoint touching the negro race, I hope 
he may find it possible not to make the point of order and to 
permit this appropriation that has been made for so many years 
in the past to be made. 

I do not desire further to detain the committee, but I feel it 
would be unjust to myself and to the people whom I have the 
honor to represent if I did not reflect what I believe to be 
their viewpoint. The South is expending vast sums of money in 
undertaking to educate the negro, and while the results are not 
always what we would have them I do not believe there is any 
considerable body of men anywhere in the South who desire in 
any way to curtail this movement to help the negro forward to 
a broader, higher, better vision, and thereby make him a better 
citizen of the country. [Applause.] 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. SISSON. Does the gentleman want—— 

Mr. MONDELL. If the gentleman is going to make the point 
of order, I hope he will reserve it; I would like to make a few 
remarks, 

Mr. SISSON. How much time does the gentleman desire, two 
or three minutes? 

Mr. MONDELL. Well, four or five minutes. 

Mr. SISSON. Mr. Chairman, I withhold the point of order 
for five minutes. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, I hope the gentleman from 
Mississippi will consent to withdraw the point of order. I desire 
to remind him that my understanding is that it was a Demo- 
cratic Congress 35 years ago that made the first appropriation 
for the Howard University, and we have been appropriating 
regularly for that institution for the education of the colored 
youth ever since that time, both Republican Congresses and 
Democratic Congresses. The gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. 
SHERLEY] has well said this is au institution doing a splendid 
work. It is doing work for a people to whom we, as a people, 
owe a great deal. The institution can not live without this Gov- 
ernment aid, as the gentleman from Mississippi knows. My 
recollection is that its income, outside of the appropriation 
made by Congress, is less than 60 per cent of the amount appro- 
priated. This school is the only school of its kind for the col- 
ored youth in the United States. Its standing largely rests upon 
the fact that it is a Government institution or at least an insti- 
tution largely supported by the Federal Government. It is 
very economically administered, as all members of the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations who have studied these items know, It is 
doing a splendid work with comparatively a small outlay, and I 
dv not think the gentleman from Mississippi wants to put him- 
self in the position, or his party in the position, of declining to 
continue these appropriations we have been making for so many 
years, and can not believe he wants to desert the good work of 
helping the colored people of the country secure a higher and 
broader education and encouraging them to do their very best 
in the world. 

Mr. GILLETT. Will the gentleman allow me a couple of 
minutes? 

Mr. SISSON. I will reserve the point of order for a few 
minutes. : 

Mr. GILLETT. Mr. Chairman, I just want to say that I 
also hope the gentleman will not make his point of order, be- 
cause if this were an isolated instance, if there were not con- 
stant cases in this bill and in other bills exactly parallel to 
this, I should not criticize the gentleman. But to pick out this 
one line of appropriation and make a point of order against 
that will, it seems to me, be taken as indicating a disposition 
and a temper toward the negro race of which there have been 
manifestations already in this administration which have ex- 
cited much adverse comment in the country, which have not 
tended to harmonize the different sections, and which, it seems 
to me, the gentleman would not wish to increase. 
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Now, as the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. SHERLEY] has 
said, the South is doing much for the negro. The North is 
doing much also. I myself, as executor of an estate, in the last 
few years transferred to an institution in the South in one sum 
over $300,000 which a client ‘had left to it for the education of 
the negro—the savings of a pure, self-sacrificing, self-denying, 
simple life, and it seems to me that when that philanthropy is 
being shown both in the North and in the South, and when we 
are appropriating both in this bill and in other bills for a great 
many other purposes which are not authorized in law, it would 
be a singular and ungracious act on the part of the gentleman 
to pick out this one object, for which we have appropriated for 
many years, and make a point of order against it. Of course 
the gentleman has the power to strike out this claim by his 
point of order, but I trust he will not exercise it. When private 
philanthropy is doing so much the Government might continue 
its usual practice. 

Mr. SISSON. Mr. Chairman, I would like the Chair to 
indulge me for just a moment. I want to say that in my State 
we make provision for ‘the education of the negro, and I pre- 
sume, in proportion to the amount of taxes collected from the 
two races, respectively, the whites pay a larger percentage for 
the education of the negro than any other State in the Union. 
We provide identically the same schools, agricultural and other- 
wise, for the negro that we do for the white people. 

I want to assure the gentlemen of the committee that my 
reason for making this point of order is because I do not 
believe that this appropriation ought to be made, even if it 
were a white school. I think the Government should not appro- 
priate any money to private or sectarian institutions. We 
are making appropriations in all the States of the Union for 
the higher education of everybody. Another reason why this 
appropriation should not be made is that theology is taught. 
I do not believe that the Federal Government or any State 
should spend one single penny in support of any school of 
theology of any kind or character. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman allow me a question? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Mississippi yield 
to the gentleman from New Jersey? 

Mr. SISSON. Yes. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. Has not the theological de- 
partment been abolished and the theological school sold? 

Mr. SISSON, It has not been abolished. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. I understood it so. We passed 
a law the other day for the purpose of allowing them to sell 
their theological school. 

Mr. SISSON. That is a different proposition. That was to 
enable them to sell another piece of land. The whole thing is 
consolidated. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I do not think Federal money ought to be 
appropriated for this institution, and without detaining the 
committee longer I make a point of order on the item. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair is ready to rule. The gentle- 
man from Mississippi [Mr. Stsson] makes a point of order 
against the appropriation in the bill for Howard University, on 
the ground that it is not authorized by law. Clause 2, Rule 
XXI, provides that— 

rt n lation bill, 
oe te te gh rok a Aena i — n not 
previously authorized by law— 

And so forth. 

The Chair called upon the chairman of the committee, Mr. 
Frrzonnarp, to cite any authority of law for this appropriation, 
and he failed to do so. Section 3597 of Hinds’ Precedents pro- 
vides—and that is a ruling by this House—that “ those uphold- 
ing items in an appropriation bill should have the burden of 
showing the law authorizing it.” That is the unbroken prece- 
dent of this House. 

Now, the gentleman from New York [Mr. Frrzceratp] stated 
that this appropriation had been made from year to year. That is 
true. But under the rulings of the House the fact that an ap- 
propriation has been made from year to year, if unauthorized by 
law, does not make it in order. I cite section 3588 of Hinds’ 
Precedents, which reads as follows: 

An appropriation for an ob, in an annual a 
law Sate for that year, and not . ieee mee Ra justife 
a continuation of the appropriation. 

Following the rulings above cited and on account of the fact 
that there is no authority of law cited to authorize this appro- 
priation, the Chair sustains the point of order, and the item is 
stricken from the bill. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


For tools, materials, fuel, wages of instructors, and other necessa 
expenses of tue — manual arts, $12,000, * nid 


Mr. SISSON. Mr. Chairman, I make a point of order on that. 

The CHAIRMAN. For the same reasons the Chair sustains 
the point of order. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For books, shelving, furniture, and fixtures for the libraries, $1,500. 

Mr. SISSON. Mr. Chairman, I make a pgint of order on that. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair sustains the point of order for 
the same reasons. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For improvement 
ately Enis Tene 726,900 1 and repairs of buildings, to be immedi- 

Mr. SISSON. Mr. Chairman, I make a point of order on that. 

The CHAIRMAN. For the same reasons the Chair sustains 
the point of order. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Medical department: For part cost of needed equipment, laboratory 
supplies, apparatus, and repair of laboratories and buildings, $7,000. 

Mr. SISSON. I make the point of order on that, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

The CHAIRMAN. For the same reasons the Chair sustains 
the point of order. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For materi: — 
studies and — 751 accra oy tee cee poynes all. . 
and shelving, $2,000. 

Mr. SISSON. Mr. Chairman, I make a point of order on that. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Chairman, this building was con- 
structed by the Government. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair sustains the point of order. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. This building and the apparatus in it 
were provided for out of an appropriation made by Congress, 

Mr. SISSON. This is not for an addition to the building, 
This is for chemical apparatus and materials. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will hear from the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. This building is called “Science Hall.” 
It was constructed out of an appropriation made by Congress. 
Now, “Science Hall” is a hall in which there are chemical, 
Physical, and natural-history laboratories, and this appropria- 
tion is for materials for use in the laboratories which belong to 
such a building, together with cases and shelving in such a 
ane The building was paid for by Government appropria- 

ons, 

The CHAIRMAN. Will the gentleman permit the Chair to 
ask him a question? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Has the Government any interest in this 
building, or in any of the buildings of the Howard University? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I guess the building belongs to the 
University. I think it does. We appropriated the money for the 
new “Science Hall,” for the building. 

The CHAIRMAN. Unless the gentleman from New York can 
cite a statute authorizing the appropriation the Chair, for the 
reasons given in the ruling on the first point of order, will sus- 
tain the point of order. The point of order is sustained. The 
Clerk will read, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For fuel and light: For par ent for 1 h 4 
momi md Cents eae aes er oe 
and operate the same, 83,500. 

Mr. SISSON. Mr. Chairman, I make a point of order on that, 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is sustained. The 
Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

In all, $101,000. 


Mr. SISSON, Mr. Chairman, I make the same point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is sustained. The 
Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Enforcement of antitrust laws: For the enforcement of antitrust 
laws, including not exceeding $15,000 for salaries of necessary em- 
ployees at the seat of government, $300,000: Provided, however, That 
no part of this money shall be spent in the prosecution of any organi- 
zation or individual for entering into any combination or agreement 

in view the increasing of wages, shortening of hours, or better- 
ing the conditions of labor, or for any act done in furtherance thereof, 
not in itself unlawful: Provided further, That no part of this appro- 
priation shall be expended for the prosecution of producers of farm 
products and associations of farmers who cooperate and organize in 
an effort to and for the purpose to obtain and maintain a fair and 
reasonable price for their products. 


Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. I call attention to the paragraph which has just 
been read for ‘the purpose of saying that if any gentleman 
wishes to move to strike it out I hope he will do so now and 
not complain of lack of opportunity hereafter, 

I withdraw the pro forma motion. 
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Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman; I should have moved to strike 
out the item that the gentleman refers to as a sort of tribute to 
Democratic legislation, except that I think we ought to let the 
Clerk read the bill for a little while without much discussion 


and see if we can not make some progress on the bill. I am 
sure if the motion to strike out this paragraph should be made 
we would waste a good deal of time in discussing it and would 
not accomplish anything if we struck it out. Whether it is in 
or out does not make any difference, except that, being in the 
bill, it reflects upon Democrats being successful in passing the 
Clayton bill. I hope that remark will not provoke discussion. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Let the Clerk read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

In all, National Training School for Boys, $49,276. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I move that the committee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The committee accordingly rose; and the Speaker having 
resumed the chair, Mr. Crisp reported that the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union had had under con- 
sideration the sundry civil bill (H. R. 21318) and had come to 
no resolution thereon. 

LEAVE TO EXTEND REMARKS, 

Mr. FOWLER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that I 
may extend my remarks on the subject of the great emanci- 
pator’s speech at Gettysburg. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois asks unanimous 
consent to extend his remarks on the subject of the great 
emancipator’s speech at Gettysburg. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FALCONER. Mr. Speaker, in the early hours of to-day’s 
session the Members of the House had the privilege of listening 
to two very eloquent and touching speeches on Abraham Lin- 
coln. I ask unanimous consent to insert in the Recorp a speech 
delivered before a joint session of the Legislature of the State 
of Washington one year ago to-day by the Hon. Will H. Thomp- 
son, of Seattle, on the subject of Abraham Lincoln, and also to 
place in the Recorp some extracts from a speech of Dr. L. L. 
West, of Everett, State of Washington. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Washington asks unani- 
mous consent to print in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp a speech 
made before the joint session of the Washington Legislature 
one year ago to-day by Will H. Thompson, and also some ex- 
cerpts from a speech made by Dr. West, of Everett, Wash. Is 
there objection? 

Mr. MANN. I think I shall not object, although I do not 
want anybody throughout the country who is an orator to think 
that thereby he can make a speech before some home club on 
the subject of Lincoln and get it inserted in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record, because there are too many gentlemen engaged in that 
thing. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I object. 

SENATE BILL REFERRED. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, Senate bill of the following 
title was taken from the Speaker's table and referred to its ap- 
propriate committee, as indicated below: 

S. 7555. An act to authorize the construction of a bridge across 
the Suwanee River, in the State of Florida; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 


Mr. ASHBROOK, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that they had examined and found truly enrolled bills of 
the following titles, when the Speaker signed the same: 

H. R. 16896. An act for the relief of Col. Richard H. Wilson, 
United States Army; 

H. R. 9584. An act to authorize the Secretary of the Treasury 
of the United States to sell the present old post office and the site 
thereof in the city of Jersey City, N. J.; and 

H. R. 18783. An act to increase the limit of cost of the United 
States post-office building and site at St. Petersburg, Fla. 

ADJOURNMENT. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do 
now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 6 o'clock and 25 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until Saturday, February 
13, 1915, at 11 o'clock a. m. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 
Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications were 
taken from the Speaker's table and referred as follows: 
1. Letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting a 
detailed statement of the refunds of customs duties, etc., for the 


fiscal year ended June 30, 1914, as required by Paragraph X 
of section 3 of the tariff act of October 3, 1913 (H. Doc.. No. 
1591); to the Committee on Ways and Means and ordered 
to be printed. 

2. Letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting, with a 
letter from the Chief of Engineers, reports on preliminary. 
examination and survey of harbor at Saxis, Va. (H. Doc. No. 
1592) ; to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors and ordered 
to be printed, with illustration. 

8. Letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting, with a 
letter from the Chief of Engineers, reports on preliminary, 
examination and survey of Alsea Bay and Bar, Oreg. (H. Doc. 
No. 1593); to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors and ordered 
to be printed, with illustration. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. SUMNERS, from the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 21074) increas- 
ing the limit of cost of the United States post-office building at 
Excelsior Springs, Mo., reported the same without amendment, 
accompanied by a report (No. 1399), which said bill and report 
were referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE, 

Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, the Committee on Claims was 
discharged from the consideration of the bill (H. R. 21392) for 
the relief of James F. Smith, and the same was referred to the 
Committee on War Claims. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky: A bill (H. R. 21423) concern- 
ing publications in the District of Columbia; to the Committee 
on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. RAKER: A bill (H. R. 21436) to provide for summer- 
residence homesteads, and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on the Public Lands. 

By the SPEAKER (by request) : Memorial of the Legislature 
of the State of Washington urging exploration of coal and oil 
resources in that State; to the Committee on the Public Lands, 

By Mr. BELL of California: Memorial of the Legislature of 
the State of California urging and favoring the passage of the 
Keating bill, to place on the regular pension roll war veterans 
who served in the Indian campaign between the years 1865 and 
1891; to the Committee on Pensions. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. SAILBY: A bill (H. R. 21424) granting a pension to 
Arah Ann Bussard; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BELL of California: A bill (H. R. 21425) granting a 
pension to Sarah M. Skinner; to the Committee on Inyalid 
Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 21426) granting an increase of pension to 
James W. Warfield; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. COPLEY: A bill (H. R. 21427) granting an increase 
of pension to Michael Kouth; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. FLOYD of Arkansas: A bill (H. R. 21428) granting 
a pension to Mary J. Gallager; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. KEY of Ohio: A bill (H. R. 21429) granting a pen- 
sion to Nancy V. Norman; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. ~- 

Also, a bill (H. R. 21480) granting an increase of pension to 
John J. Lee; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MORRISON: A bill (H. R. 21431) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Isaac Jacobs; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. O’SHAUNESSY: A bill (H. R. 21432) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Lewis Holley; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. SMITH of Texas: A bill (H. R. 21433) for the relief 
of the heirs of Isaac Hudson; to the Committee on War Claims, 

By Mr. TAVENNER: A bill (H. R. 21434) granting a pension 
to Martha Stoneburg; to the Committee on Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 21435) granting an increase of pension to 
William H. Stephenson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 
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By Mr. CAMPBELL: A bill (H. R. 21437) granting a pen- 
sion to Lucilla E. MeDoweH; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. j 

By Mr. GALLAGHER: A bill (H. R. 21488) for the relief of 
John Marks; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

. By Mr. KIESS of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 21439) grant- 
ing a pension to Mariah Wilson Smith; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SMITH of Maryland: A resolution (H. Res. 731) for 
the relief of the heir of Robert H. Key, late an employee of the 
House; to the Committee on Accounts. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By the SPEAKER (by request) : Petition of citizens of Tiffin, 
Ohio, favoring embargo on munitions of war; to the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs. 

Iso (by request), petition of citizens of Dayton, Ohio, favor- 
ing an embargo on munitions of war; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

Also (by request), petition of members of the American Neu- 
trality League, favoring an embargo on munitions of war; to 
the Committee of Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. ALLEN: Petition of sundry residents of Germantown 
and Wheelersburg, Ohio, against legislation abridging freedom 
of the press; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post 
Roads. 

Also, petition of John A. Herbert, J. G. Chadwick, and other 
citizens of Cincinnati, Ohio, and Hamilton County, Ohio, favor- 
ing an embargo on muntions of war; to the Committee on For- 
eirn Affairs. 

By Mr. BAILEY: petition of Walter Kolakowski and others 
of Jolnstown, Pa., relative to unemployment in the United 
States; to the Committee on Labor. 

By Mr. BUCHANAN of Illinois: Petition of 420 citizens of 
Chicago, III., favoring House joint resolution 377, forbidding 
export of arms; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

- By Mr. BURKE of Wisconsin: Resolutions adopted by St. 
Boniface Society, of Sheboygan, Wis. with a membership of 
130, asking for the passage of a resolution at this session to 
levy an embargo on all contraband of war, save foodstuffs only; 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. CALDER: Petition of citizens of Brooklyn, N. Y., 
favoring House joint resolution 377, forbidding export of arms; 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs, 

Also, petition of citizens of Brooklyn, N. Y., against in- 
creased armament in the United States; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

By Mr. COPLEY: Memorial of John V. Hagemann, of Elgin, 
III., favoring construction of public works that work may be 
given to the unemployed in this country; to the Committee on 
Labor. 

By Mr. CURRY: Petitions by citizens and residents of Cali- 
fornia, favoring the passage of the so-called Hamill bill for the 
retirement of old and disabled civil-service employees of the 
United States; to the Committee on Reform in the Civil 
Service. 

Also, petitions by citizens and residents of California, favor- 
ing 1-cent letter postage for letter mail; to the Committee on 
the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petitions by citizens and residents of California, favor- 
ing House joint resolution 377, forbidding export of arms; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs, 

Also, petition of citizens of the United States, favoring House 
bill 5892, providing pensions for Civil War military telegra- 
phers; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, resolutions and petitions of citizens and residents of 
the State of California, protesting against the proposed change 
in the design of the flag of our country; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

Also, petitions by citizens und residents of California, oppos- 
ing the passage of House bill 13305, the Stevens standard-price 
bill; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, petitions by citizens and residents of California, favor- 
ing the passage of House bill 13305, the Stevens standard-price 
bill; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, petition by Local No. 137, United Garment Workers of 
America, favoring Senate bill 2321, relative to sale of convict- 
made goods; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

Also, petitions by citizens and residents of the State of Cali- 
fornia, favoring the immediate passage of the Palmer-Owen 
child-labor bill; to the Committee on Labor. 
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Also, petitions by citizens and residents of California, favor- 
ing a l-cent postage rate for first-class mail matter; to the 
Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petitions by citizens and residents of California, favor- 
ing the pensioning of the veterans of certain of our Indian 
wars; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, resolution by the Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce, 
favoring House joint resolution 344, authorizing appointment 
of a national marketing commission; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture. 

By Mr. DALE: Petition of I. Joseph Delahanty and other 
eltizens of Wayne, III., favoring a law providing that when a 
citizen of one State is acquitted of any and all charge of crime 
in another State that he be returned or allowed to return to his 
own State; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DONOHOE: Petition of citizens of Philadelphia, Pa., 
favoring House joint resolution 377, forbidding export of arms; 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. ESCH: Petitions of F. Fibeger and 24 other citizens 
of La Crosse, Wis., and also citizens of Chicago, ill., favering 
House joint resolution 877, forbidding export of arms; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs, 

By Mr. FINLEY: Petition of citizens of College Place, State 
of Washington, against any abridgement of freedom of the 
press; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. FITZGERALD: Petitions of Zion Lutheran Church of 
Brooklyn, N. X., and citizens of Mankato, N. V., favoring em- 
bargo on arms; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs, 

Also, petition of Fulton Street Board of Trade, Brooklyn, 
N. X., favoring Hamill civil-service-retirement bill; to the Com- 
mittee on Reform in the Civil Service. 

Also, petition of Merchants’ Association of New York against 
H. R. 18666, the Government ship-purchase bill; to the Commit- 
tee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

Also, petition of 100 citizens of Illinois, petitioning Congress 
to pass a law in accordance with the Constitution that when a 
citizen of one State is acquitted of any and all charge of crime 
in another State that he be returned or allowed to return to 
his own State, as Harry K. Thaw should be allowed to return 
to his home in Pennsylvania; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. GALLIVAN: Petition of M. Stoney, Boston, Mass., 
against increased armament for the United States; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. GILMORE: Petition of citizens of Boston, Mass., 
favoring embargo on arms; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

Also, petition of Emery T. Morris, chairman, William Monroe 
Trotter, secretary, and other members of the executive com- 
mittee, Massachusetts Branch of the National Independent 
Equal Rights League, against Jim Crow laws in the District of 
Columbia; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. GOEKE: Petition of W. A. Kelmast and other citizens 
of Defiance, Ohio, favoring House joint resolution 377, placing 
embargo on export of arms; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs, 

By Mr. GRAY: Petition of Dr. W. M. Wampler, of Richmond, 
Ind., protesting against law regulating sale of narcotics; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. GREGG: Petition of R. Jaenecke and other citizens 
of Galveston, Tex., against export of arms; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs, 

By Mr. HOWELL: Petition of the German-Austro-Hungarian 
Relief Fund Society, of Utah, favoring the speedy enactment of 
Senate bill 6688, forbidding export of arms; to the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. LEWIS of Maryland: Petition signed by a number of 
citizens of Hutton, Garrett County, Md., protesting against the 
sale and shipping of arms and munitions of war to the warring 
nations of Europe; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs, 

By Mr. LIEB: Petition by Right Rey. A. Schmidt, Very Rey. 
Luke Gruwe, Rey. Celestine Sander, Rey. Anslem Schaaf, Rev. 
Louis Fuchs, Rey. Benno Gerber, S. Gregory Bechtold, Rey. Ed- 
ward Berheide, Rev. Albert Kleber, Henry Brenner, Rey. Thomas 
Schaefers, Michael F. Schnurr, Rey. Robert Glasmeyer, Joseph 
Ernest, Rey. Aemiliam Elpers, Rev. Richard Mattingly, Brother 
Innocent Benkert, Benedict J. Piers, Jacob Meier, Antony Man- 
hard, Rey. Charles Dudine, Rey. Columban Thuis, Lawrence 
Riebenthaler, Cyril Gaul, Justin Snyder, IIldephouse Kreidler, 
Sylvester Elseman, Norbert Spitzmesser Lambert Enslinger, 
Bruno Luchsland, Ignatius Esser, Jerome Oligschlager, Thomas 
Kempf, Louis Hoffman, Otto J. Depeau, Charles Wassmer, Rey. 
Everard Olinger, Urban Spruik, Frank McCarthy, Ephrem 
Laurell, John Apke, Odislo Stocker, Wendelin Rust, Boniface 
Berkert, Henry St. Michael, Fidelir Berkert, Karl Muiller, 
Joseph Huber, Henry Phillip, Frank Strosyke, Stanislaus Kem- 
per, Augustine Haberkorm, Rey. Benedict Brown, Rey. John 
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Schenk, Dan Walsh, jr., Pierre A. Bisse, M. M. Faber, Dennis O. 
Begley, John M. Dudine, Joseph Klug, Jacob Nickels, Vin 
Ciaccio, Omer Eiseman, Alois Capnath, J. J. Masnoth, George 
Hasser, C. Bosler, Rev. Andrew Bastnagle, Henry Dugan, Roy 
Meller, V. Sullivan, E. J. Ritter, G. Sebastian, M. L. McManus, 
William Ruckar, George Zenner, Elmer J. Ritter, N. C. Hummer, 
Fred C. Rothermel, John Dapp, Joseph Kempf, Alphonse Verth, 
Nicolous Frei, Cammillus Hoepf, Meinrad Rinderknecht, Rev. 
Dominic Barthel, Edward L. Eiseman, Edward Bockhold, Urban 
Sonderman, John H. Vagedos, Irvin Mattingly, John L. Goetz, 
Sims C. H. Fricher, Albert T. Rumbach, Jacob O. Goelz, V. H. 
Rancilio, Henry Trapp, John A. Walde, Henry Ebuet, Lloyd 
Burcham, Joseph O'Donnell, Joseph Fromme, Herman Koorsen, 
Joseph L. Quick, Aloysius Langel, George A. Behrmann. William 
Knapp, Harry Becker, W. E. Mulroney, Elmer Young, Louis 
Beecher, Joseph Collenbeck, Rev. Clement Zepf, Rev. George 
Schenk, John Connoly, August Ruehl, Bernard Gerlinski, J. M. 
Rouck, Charles Girardot, Joseph A. Snitzer, L. S. Moerygamba, 
Otto A. Peters, Carl Niebertholer, Jolly R. Hayden, Henry 
Pieper, Joseph Underburg, Clifford J. Reed, A. J. Thompson, 
Edward A. Dean, John Kraemer, James J. Maloney, Pierce E. 
Dixon, George Pauluskas, W. F. Bastnagel, Leo Moerygamba, 
John A. Raguckas, John J. Vincins, Bernard B. Sheridan, E. C. 
Peggs, Edgar O'Connor, Clarence Martin, Thomas McGrath, 
Simon Treller, John J. Doyle, Leonard Wernsing, Julius Schoen, 
Joseph Tribble, Rowan Jochum, Andrew O'Keefe, Raymond 
Hasbough, F. Freman, Harry A. Reed, John Lenzini, William 
Wigmann, L. A. Lindeman, John Johst, John Preske, Anthony 
Kunkel, Walter Turskis, Clemens Hunger, William Lensing, 
John H. Freeman, John C. Maloney, Franz Hodepp, Albert 
Esser, Frank Hillen, Anthony Heimann, August Fussenegger, 
G. Henninger, John J. Vincins, W. A. Bastnagel, Henry Peiper, 
Jolly R. Hayden, F. J. Timoney, Francis Mellen, John J. Geran, 
A. M. Princis, Leo F. Creden, John F. MeBarron, Carl A. Bus- 
sold, Lawrence Durkin, Raymond Donovan, M. Herold, Joseph 
Schaefer, Raber Thies, Raber Bloenke, Frank Laemmle, Barrett 
Tieman, Martin Heiner, Carl Halsinger, Frank Claycomb, 
Mathew Winzapple, John Mentaugh, Thomas Hoffman, Raymond 
Schmidt, Francis A. Hanley, Frank Harpring, Joseph Anthony 
Duffy, Francis Dickhoff, Jerome Bfau, H. Wirtsschalter, Henry 
Doll, R. D. White, Bernard Loepker, Fred Weber, John J. Flynn, 
William Moore, J. J. Fitzgibbon, Frederick Rothermel, Charles 
Walsh, Rev. Richard Mattingly, Innocent Benkert, Benedict J. 
Piers, Jacob Meier, Anthony Mannheart, Rev. Charles Dudine, 
Rey. Columban Thuis, Lawrence Riehenthaler, Cyril Gaul, 
Justin Snyder, IIldephouse Kreidler, Ignatus Esser, Lambert 
Enslinger, Sylvester Eiseman, Norbert Spitzmesser, Jerome 
Ohligschlager, Thomas Kempf, Bruno Luchland, Louis Hoffman, 
Otto J. DeJean, Charles Wassmer, Rev. Everard Olinger. Urban 
Spouik, Frank McCarthy, Ephrem Laurell, John Apke, Odilo 
Stooker, Boniface Benkert, Wendelin Rust, Henry M. Nihel, 
Karl Muller, Fidelis Benkert, Joseph Huber, Henry Philipps, 
Friedrich Deok, Stanislaus Kemper, Frank Strosyk, A. Haber- 
korn, Rev. B. Brown, Niclaws Frei, A. Verth, C. Hoepf, M. 
Benderknecht, Rey. D. Bethel, Edward L. Eisman, Urban 
Sonderman, J. L. Goetz, J. H. Vagedes, E. Bockhold, Irvin Mat- 
tingly, L. C. H. Fricker, A. T. Rumbach, J. Goetz, V. A. Ran- 
cilio, Henry Trapp, J. A. Walde, Henry Ebuet, Lloyd Burcham, 
Bernard Loepker, J. O'Donnell, Joseph Fromme, Leonard Wern- 
sing, Herman Koorsen, Joseph L. Quick, A. Langel, G. A. Behr- 
mann, W. Knapp, H. Becker, W. E. Mulroney, E. C. Peggs, 
Edgar O'Connor. Clarence Martin, Thomas McGrath, S. Teller, 
J. J. Doyle, Julius Schoen, J. Trible, R. Jochum, Andrew 
O’Keefe, R. Hasbaugh, F. Freemen, H. A. Reed, J. Linzini, W. 
Wigman, L. A. Lindermann, John Jabst, John Preske, Anthony 
Kunkel, Walter Terskey, Clemens Hunger, W. Lensing, J. C. 
Maloney, Franz Hodepp, Albert Esser, M. Herold, Joseph 
Schaefer, Frank Laemme, Raber Thuis, 8. Bloemke, Barrett 
Tieman, M. Geinero, Carl Holsinger, Frank Claycomb, Mathew 
Winzapple, J. Murtaugh, Thomas Hoffman, Raymond Schmidt, 
Francis A. Hanley, Frank Harping, Joseph Anthony, Francis 
Deckhoff, Henry Doll, H. Winterhalter, R. D. Hite, Denis O. 
Begley, M. L. Faber, Jacob Niehels, Ed. Menke, J. J. Massoth, 
Roy Mellen, George Hasser, William Rachor, jr., Victor Sullivan, 
George Sebastian, George Zeimer, Fred Weber, Thomas Sodye, 
Frank Smith, Elmer Young, Louis Becker, Rev. George Schenk, 
A. Rhihl, Col. Riebuflaler, Charles Walsh, E. J. Ritter, J. M. 
Rouck, Joseph A. Snitzer, Joseph Underberg, A. J. Thompson, 
E. A. Dean, Frank Hillen, Francis Mellen, Leo F. Creeden, 
C. A. Busald, J. F. McBarron, all of St. Meinrad. Ind., urging 
the adoption of House joint resolutions 377 and 378, Senate bill 
6688. and House bill 19548, to prohibit the sale and export of 
arms, ammunition, and munitions of war to any of the friendly 
nations at present at war in Europe; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 


Also, petition of Harlan Merrick, V. V. Field, E. C. Ediston, 
M. T. Spurling, Albert Servant, Andrew Blair, Dock Walker, Louis 
Laib, jr., Louis Laib, Jesse E. Boren, L. C. Giesleman, Bruce Cox, 
William Witherow, W. B. Gieselman, Clark Read, John Deweese, 
David Sprowl, Marshall Sprowl, C. E. McMillan, Charles Stub, 
D. I. Haley, William Carpenter, R. A. Cushman, J. A. Brumfield, 
W. C. Boren, C. E. Stormont, C. H. Billingsly, J. H. Laib, all 
of Princeton, Ind., protesting against House bill 20644, to ex- 
clude certain publications from the mails; to the Committee on 
the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petitions of M. M. Fitzwilliam, Margaret Hartwick, 
J. W. Worstmann, H. V. Williams, Walter E. Foley, all of 
Evansville, Ind., favoring House bill 5139, the Hamill civil- 
service retirement bill; to the Committee on Reform in the 
Civil Service. 

Also, petitions of Louis Fuchs and George W. Bauer, of Erans- 
ton, Ind., favoring House joint resolution 377, forbidding export 
of arms; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

Also, petitions of the Ramblers’ Literary Club, by Lena High- 
man, of Mount Vernon, Ind., and the Woman's Franchise 
League, of Newburg, Ind., by Dr. Phelph, Lillie Knapp, Dora 
Abshur, Virginia Fuguay, Mrs. S. A. Brentano, Mrs. T. P. Par- 
sons, Miss Lena Frank, Mrs. H. E. Durgin, Mrs. J. W. Foguay, 
Mrs. Charles Minnis, Mrs. Martha Williams, Mrs. William 
Warren, and Mrs. A. J. Rutledge, all of Newburg, Ind., favoring 
the Palmer-Owen child-labor' bill; to the Committee on Labor. 

By Mr. LLOYD: Petition of citizens of Clark and Lewis 
Counties, Mo., favoring House bill 20644, to amend the postal 
laws; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petition of 113 citizens of Clark County, Mo., favoring 
House bili-20644, to amend the postal laws; to the Committee 
on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. LOBECK: Petition of Socialist Party of Nebraska, 
Pop Se embargo on wheat; to the Committee on Foreign 

rs. 

By Mr. LONERGAN: Communication of Alois Schreiner, 
president Admiral Schley Lodge, No. 32, New Britain, Conn., 
in re House joint resolutions 377 and 378, Senate bill 6688, and 
House bill 19548; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. MAGUIRE of Nebraska: Petition of citizens of Syra- 
cuse and Burnett, Nebr., favoring embargo on export of arms; 
to the Committee on: Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. O’SHAUNDSSY: Petition of Antonio Gizinskowikz, 
Providence, R. I., relative to unemployment in the United 
States; to the Committee on Labor. 

Also, petition of Rey. H. N. Lawrence, Providence, R. I., fa- 
voring Hamill civil-service retirement bill; to the Committee on 
Reform in the Civil Service. 

Also, petition of E. F. McKenna, Providence, N. L, relative 
to persecution of Roman Catholic clergy in Mexico; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

Also, petition of Board of Hospital Commissioners, Provi- 
dence, R. I., favoring a bill to establish a national leprosarium ; 
to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, petition of Manhattan Wholesale Grocery Co., Provi- 
dence, R. I., favoring continued manufacture by the United 
States Government of stamped envelopes; to the Committee on 
the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. PALMER: Petition of citizens of Easton, Pa., favor- 
ing House joint resolution 377, forbidding export of arms; to 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

Also, petition of Philadelphi (Pa.) District, Council of Tex- 
tile Workers, asking for congressional investigation of Philadel- 
phia Arsenal works at Frankford, Pa.; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

By Mr. SIMS: Petition of Woman's Missionary Society, 
Paris, Tenn., fayoring amendment to the Constitution forbid- 
ding polygamy in the United States; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

Mr. J. M. C. SMITH: Petition of the National Association of 
Vicksburg Veterans, favoring Collier bill (H. R. 19375); to the 
Committee on Appropriations. 

By Mr. VOLLMER: Petitions of 1,050 American citizens, for 
the adoption of House joint resolution 377, to prohibit the ex- 
port of war material; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

Also, resolution of the Clinton Commercial Club, of Clinton, 
Iowa, urging immediate legislation for flood protection and 
reclamation of lands in Mississippi Basin; to the Committee on 
Rivers and Harbors. 

Also, petitions of 2,529 American citizens, for the adoption of 
House joint resolution 377, to prohibit the export of war mate- 
rial; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

Also, petitions of 1,175 American citizens, for the adoption of 


House joint resolution 377, to prohibit the export of war mate- 


rial; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 
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The Chaplain, Rey. Forrest J. Prettyman, D. D., offered the 
following prayer: 

Almighty God, we give Thee the worsbip of our lives. We 
would glorify the service that we render to our fellow men by 
giving it in Thy name and through Thy grace. Amid all human 
conflict of opinion, which serves to winnow the true from the 
false. there slowly arises the perfect product of Thy grace and 
of Thy providence expressed in character and in spirit. So we 
pray that in the daily discipline of life which comes to us in 
all the conflict of interest and opinion there may yet arise in 
us the product of God's great purpose, purifying character, 
strengthening and ennobling life, and bringing each one of us 
to the point of largest and divinest service. For Christ's sake. 
Amen. 

The Journal of yesterday's proceedings was read and approved, 


LIMITATION, OF DEBATE. 


Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I desire merely to give a notice. 

On Thursday last, when the Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
Reep] gave notice of his so-called amendment to the standing 
rules, I made a point of order that it was not an amendment to 
the standing rules, but a proposal to suspend a rule for a spe- 
cific purpose. The Chair very properly stated that that point 
of order would come up properly when the amendment came 
before the Senate. On yesterday when it came before the Sen- 
ate, as we all know, an amendment was offered by the Senator 
from Nebraska [Mr. Norris], which, of course, is not obnoxious 
to the point of order I made. I merely wish to give notice 
that I reserve that point of order to be made whenever the 
amendment of the Senator from Missouri comes before the 
Senate. 

DECLARATION OF LONDON. 


Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, while I am on my feet I ask 
. that there may be printed in conjunction with my remarks the 
two orders made in the British Privy Council relating to the 
adoption of the declaration of London. They are very brief, 
comprising only two or three pages each. There is the order 
‘adopted on the 20th of August and another adopted on the 29th 
of October. I think it would be very useful to have them 
printed in the RECORD. 

I may add, Mr. President, as we had some discussion on 
that point when I was speaking on Thursday, there are over 
100 pages here of the orders in council establishing prize 
courts and the rules to be observed. Of course that I do not 
ask to have printed, but only the two brief orders in regard 
to the declaration of London, and I will ask that the Official 
Reporters may prepare them for the Recorp, I will say, Mr. 
President, that these are the only copies I know of; they belong 
to the Congressional Library, and they must be taken good 
care of. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Will the Senator be kind enough to 
state what the publications are entitled, in case anyone wishes 
to obtain them from the library? 

Mr. LODGE. One is the Manual of Emergency Legislation, 
published by authority. The other is Supplement No, 2 to the 
Manual of Emergency Legislation. It embraces all the legisla- 
tion by Parliament and all the orders of council relating to 
the war. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. If there be no objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

DECLARATION OF LONDON—THE DECLARATION OF LONDON ORDER IN COUNCIL, 
NO. 2, 1914,1? NO. 1614—AT THE COURT OF BUCKINGHAM PALACE THE 29TH 
DAY OF OCTOBER, 1914, . 
Present, the King’s Most Excellent Majesty in council. 

Whereas by an order in council dated the 20th day of August, 
1914, His Majesty was pleased to declare that during the 
present hostilities the convention known as the Declaration 
of London should, subject to certain additions and modifica- 
tions therein specified, be adopted and put in force by His 
Majesty’s Government; and 


Di ~~ J notice was published in the London Gazette of Novem- 
r 24, 
“ FOREIGN OFFICE, November 20, 191}. 

“The Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs has been informed b; 
His Majesty's ambassador in France that the President of the Frenci 
Republic has issued a decree of identical effect with His Majesty’s 
order in council and proclamation, both of the 29th ultimo, setting forth 
the modifications subject to which the Declaration of London will be 
adhered to and put in force by His Majesty’s Government during the 
present hostilities and revising the list of contraband of war.” (Viz, 
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Whereas the said additions and modifications were rendered 
necessary by the special conditions of the present war; and 
Whereas it is desirable and possible now to reenact the said 
order in council with amendments in order to minimize, so 
far as possible, the interference with innocent neutra! trade 

occasioned by the war: Now, therefore, 


His Majesty, by and with the advice of his privy council, is 
pleased to order, and it is hereby ordered, as follows: 

1. During the present hostilities the provisions of the con- 
vention known as the Declaration of London“ shall, subject 
to the exclusion of the lists of contraband and noncontraband, 
and to the modifications hereinafter set out, be adopted and put 
in force by His Majesty’s Government. 

The modifications are as foliows: 

(I A neutral vessel, with papers indicating a neutral destina- 
tion, which, notwithstanding the destination shown on the papers, 
proceeds to an enemy port, shall be liable to capture and condem- 
nation if she is encountered before the end of her next voyage. 

(II) The destination referred to in article 33 of the said dec- 
laration shall (in addition to the presumptions laid down in 
article 34) be presumed to exist if the goods are consigned to or 
for an agent of the enemy state. 

(III) Notwithstanding the provisions of article 35 of the 
said declaration, conditional contraband shall be liable to cap- 
ture on board a- vessel bound for a neutral port if the goods 
are consigned “to order,” or if the ship’s papers do not show 
who is the consignee of the goods, or if they show a consignee 
of the goods in territory belonging to or occupied by the enemy. 

(IV) In the cases covered by the preceding paragraph (III) 
it shall lie upon the owners of the goods to prove that their 
destination was innocent. 

2. Where it is shown to the satisfaction of one of His Ma- 
jesty’s principal secretaries of-state that the enemy Government 
is drawing supplies for its armed forces from or through a 
neutral country, he may direct that in respect of ships bound 
for a port in that country article 35 of the said declaration shall 
not apply. Such direction shall be notified in the London 
Gazette, and shall operate until the same is withdrawn. So 
long as such direction is in force a vessel which is carrying 
conditional contraband to a port in that country shall not be 
immune from capture. 

3. The order in council of the 20th August, 1914.“ directing 
the adoption and enforcement during the present hostilities of - 
the convention known as the declaration of London, subject to 
the additions and modifications therein specified, is hereby 
repealed. 

4. This order may be cited as “the Declaration of London 
Order in Council, No. 2, 1914.” 

And the lords commissioners of His Majesty’s treasury, the 
Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty, and each of His 
Majesty’s principal secretaries of state, the president of the 
probate, divorce, and admiralty division of the high court of 
justice, all other judges of His Majesty's prize courts, and all 
the Declaration of London order in council, No. 2, 1914. and the procla- 
mation printed under the heading “ Contraband of war” at pp. 52-54.) 


The following notice relating to a previous decree of the President 
of the French Republic was published in the London Gazette of Sep- 


tember 4, 1914: 
“ FOREIGN OFFICE, September 1, 191}. 


“The Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs has received from His 
Majesty's ambassador at Paris the text of a decres signed by the 
President of the French Republic on the 25th ultimo, giving effect to 
the provisions of the Declaration of London, with certain modifications, 
during the course of the hostilities now in progre 
“The tenor of this decree is substantially the same as that of His 
Majesty’s order in council of the 20th ultimo, which was published in 
the supplementary London Gazette of the 22d idem.” (This “ The 
Declaration of London order in council, 1914,” is printed at pp. 143- 
145 of the Manual.) 

The following notice relating to an arent ukase was published in 
the London Gazette of September 29, 1914: 

“ FOREIGN OFFICE, September 26, 1914. 


“ His Majesty’s ambassador at Petrograd has reported to the Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs that under an imperial ukase, dated 
the 14th instant, the provisions of the Declaration of London will be 
observed by the Russian Government during the course of the present 
hostilities, subject to the modifications adopted by the British and 
French Governments as declared in His Majesty's order in council of 
the 20th ultimo (this “The Declaration of London order in council, 
1914,” is printed at pp. 143-145 of the Manual) and in the French 
decree of the 25th ultimo.” (See Foreign Office Notice of September 1.) 

Nore.—Neither Russia nor Japan have (November 27, 1914) legis- 
at i regard to the Declaration of London order in council, No. 


2 This order was published in the London Gazette of October 29, 1914, 
being the second supplement to the Gazette of October 27, in the Edin- 
bare 5 2 of October 30, 1914, and in the Dublin Gazette of October 


$ Printed at pp. 143-145 of the Manual. 
Printed at pp. 447-463 of the Manual. 
Printed at pp. 447-463 of the Manual. 
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governors, officers, and authorities, whom it may concern, are 
to give the necessary directions herein as to them may respec- 


tively appertain. 
ALMERIO Frrz-Roy. 


DECLARATION OF LONDON—ORDER IN COUNCIL ADOPTING, DURING THE 


PRESENT HOSTILITIES, zun PROVISIONS OF THE CONVENTION KNOWN 

AS THE “ DECLARATION OF LONDON,” WITH ADDITIONS AND MODIFICA- 

TIONS? 1914—NO. 1260—AT THE COURT OF BUCKINGHAM PALACE, THE 

20TH DAY OF AUGUST, 1914. 

Present, the King's Most Excellent Majesty in council. 
Whereas during the present hostilities the naval forces of His 

Majesty will cooperate with the French and Russian nayal 

forces; and ` 
Whereas it is desirable that the naval operations of the allied 

forces, so far as they affect neutral ships and commerce, 
should be conducted on similar principles; and 
Whereas the Governments of France and Russia have informed 

His Majesty’s Government that during the present hostilities 

it is their intention to act in accordance with the provisions 

of the conyention known as the Declaration of London, signed 
on the 20th day of February, 1909, so far as may be practi- 
cable. 

Now, therefore, His Majesty, by and with the advice of his 
privy council, is pleased to order, and it is hereby ordered, that 
during the present hostilities the convention known as the 
Declaration of London shall, subject to the following additions 
and modifications, be adopted and put in force by His Majesty's 
Government as if the same had been ratified by His Majesty. 

The additions and modifications are as follows: 

(1) The lists of absolute and conditional contraband eon- 
tained in the proclamation dated August 4. 1914, shall be sub- 
stituted for the lists contained in articles 22 and 24 of the said 
declaration.“ 

(2) A neutral vessel which succeeded in carrying contraband 
to the enemy with false papers may be detained for having 
carried such contraband if she is encountered before she has 
completed her return voyage. 

(3) The destination referred to in article 33 may be inferred 
from any sufficient evidence, and, in addition to the presumption 
laid down in article 34, shall be presumed to exist if the goods 
are consigned to or for an agent of the enemy State or to or 
for a merchant or other person under the control of the authori- 
ties of the enemy State. ' 

(4) The existence of a blockade ‘shall be presumed to be 
known: 

(a) To all ships which sailed from or touched at an enemy 
port a sufficient time after the notification of the blockade to 
the local authorities to have enabled the enemy Government to 
make known the existence of the blockade. 

(b) To all ships which sailed from or touched at a British or 
allied port after the publication of the declaration of blockade. 

(5) Notwithstanding the provisions of article 35 of the said 
declaration,“ conditional contraband, if shown to have the 
destination referred to in article 33, is liable to capture to what- 
ever port the vessel is bound and at whatever port the cargo 
is to be discharged. 

(6) The general report of the.drafting committee on the said 
declaration presented to the naval conference and adopted by 
the conference at the eleventh plenary meeting on February 
25, 1909, shall be considered by all prize courts as an authori- 
tative statement of the meaning and intention of the said decla- 
ration, and such courts shall construe and interpret the provi- 
sions of the said declaration by the light of the commentary 
given therein. 

And the lords commissioners of His Majesty's treasury, the 
lords commissioners of the admiralty, and each of His Majesty’s 
principal secretaries of state, the president of the probate, di- 
vorce, and admiralty division of the high court of justice, all 
other judges of His Majesty's prize courts, and all governors, 
officers and authorities whom it may concern, are to give the 
necessary directions herein as to them may respectively apper- 


tain. ALMERIO Frrz-Roy. 
FINDINGS OF THE COURT OF CLAIMS. 


The VICE PRESIDENT presented communications from the 
assistant clerk of the Court of Claims, transmitting certified 


This order was published in the London Gazette of August 22, 1914, 
paing the first supplement to the Gazette of August 21; in the Edin- 
burgh Gazette of August 24, 1914, being a supplement to the Gazette 
of August 21; and in the Dublin Gazette of August 25, 1914. 

The declaration of London is printed in 1 den H, at pp. 447-463. 

2 This proclamation is printed under the “Contraband of 
War,“ at p. 108. The list therein of conditional contraband was varied 
by the proclamation of Sept. 21, 1914, printed at A 111, under the same 
heading. A list of contraband goods is printed Appendix A, TII, at 


. 407. 
19 — The declaration of London u PON in Appendix H, at ge 447-463, 
ë This general report is printed in Appendix H, at pp, 464-514, 


copies of the findings of fact and conclusions filed by tlie court 
in the following causes: 

The cause of Reginald Branch, administrator of the estate of 
Minor Knowlton, v. The United States (S. Doc. No. 946); and 

The cause of James R. Haldeman v. The United States (S. 
Doc. No. 945). 

The foregoing findings were, with the accompanying papers, 
referred to the Committee on Claims and ordered to be printed. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE, 


A message from the House of Representatives, by J. C. South, 
its Chief Clerk, announced that the House had agreed to the 
concurrent resolution of the Senate (S. Con. Res. 28) relative 
to the acceptance of the statue of George Washington Glick, 
Seige by the State of Kansas, to be placed in Statuary 

all. 

The message also announced that the Honse had passed the 
bill (S. 6980) granting pensions and increase of pensions to 
certain soldiers and sgilors of the Civil War and certain widows 
and dependent relatives of such soldiers and sailors with 
ee in which it requested the concurrence of the 

enate. 

The message further announced that the House had passed 
the bill (S. 7213) granting pensions and increase of pensions 
to certain soldiers and sailors of the Civil War and certain 
widows and dependent relatives of such soldiers and sailors 
with amendments, in which it requested the concurrence of the 
Senate. 

The message also announced that the House had passed the bill 
(S. 7402) granting pensions and increase of pensions to certain 
soldiers and sailors of the Civil War and certain widows and 
dependent relatives of such soldiers with amendments, in which 
it requested the concurrence of the Senate. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 


The message further announced that the Speaker of the House 
had signed the following enrolled bills, and they were thereupon 
signed by the Vice President: ’ 

S. 145. An act for the relief of Charles Richter; 

Aor An act to correct the military record of John T. 
aines; 

S. 604. An act for the relief of Sarah A. Clinton and Marie 
Steinberg; $ 
Ph 51 5 An act for the relief of the Georgia Railroad & Bank- 

8 5 

S. 1044. An act for the relief of Byron W. Canfield; 

S. 1060. An act fixing the date of reenlistment of Gustav Hart- 
felder, first-class fireman, United States Navy; 

S. 1304. An act authorizing the Department of State to deliver 
to Capt. P. H. Uberroth, United States Revenue-Cutter Service, 
and Gunner Carl Johannson, United States Revenue-Cutter Sery- 
ice, watches tendered to them by the Canadian Government; 

S. 1377. An act for the relief of Alfred S. Lewis; 

S. 1703. An act for the relief of George P. Chandler; 

S. 1880. An act for the relief of Chester D. Swift; 

S. 2304. An act for the relief of Chris Kuppler; 

S. 2334. An act for the relief of S. W. Langhorne and the legal 
representatives of H. S. Howell; 

S. 2882. An act for the relief of Charles M. Clark; 

S. 3419. An act admitting to citizenship and fully naturaliz- 
ing George Edward Lerrigo, of the city of Topeka, in the State 
of Kansas; 

S. 3525. An act for the relief of Pay Inspector F. T. Arms, 
United States Navy; 

S. 3925. An act for the relief of Teresa Girolami; 

S. 5092. An act for the relief of Charles A. Spotts; 

S. 5254. An act authorizing the Secretary of the Interior, in 
his discretion, to sell and convey a certain tract of land to the 
Mandan Town and Country Club; 

S. 5497. An act authorizing the issuance of patent to Arthur 
J. Floyd for section 31, township 22 north, range 22 east of the 
sixth principal meridian, in the State of Nebraska; 

S. 5695. An act for the relief of the Southern Transporta- 
tion Co.: 

S. 5970. An act for the relief of Isaac Bethurum; 

§. 5990. An act to authorize the sale and issuance of patent 
for certain land to William G. Kerckhoff; 

H. R. 9584. An act to authorize the Secretary of the Treasury 
of the United States to sell the present old post office and the 
site thereof in the city of Jersey City, N. J.; 

H. R.16896. An act for the relief of Col. Richard H. Wilson, 
United States Army; and 

H. R. 18783. An act to increase the limit of cost of the United 
States post office building and site at St. Petersburg, Fla. 
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PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


The VICE PRESIDENT presented a petition of the St. Boni- 
face School Society, of St. Louis, Mo., praying for the exclusion 
of certain matter from the mail, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

Mr. OLIVER presented petitions of sundry citizens of Penn- 
Sylvania, praying for the enactment of legislation to exclude 
certain anti-Catholic publications from the mail, which were 
referred to the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

He also presented petitions of sundry citizens of Pennsyl- 
vania, praying for the enactment of legislation to prohibit the 
exportation of ammunition, etc., which were referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. 

He also presented petitions of sundry employees of the Frank- 
ford Arsenal, Philadelphia, Pa., praying for the enactment of 
legislation to prohibit the use of stop-watch and time study of 
employees, etc., which were referred to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 

He also presented memorials of sundry citizens of Pennsyl- 
yanin, remonstrating against the enactment of legislation re- 
stricting the freedom of the press, which were referred to the 
Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

He also presented a petition of the Woman’s Missionary So- 
ciety of Homewood United Presbyterian Church, of Pittsburgh, 
Pa., praying for the enactment of legislation prohibiting polyg- 
amy within the United States or any place subject to its juris- 
diction, which was referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Tie also presented a petition of the City Council of West 
Pittston, Pa., praying for the enactment of legislation to grant 
pensions to civil-service employees, which was referred to the 
Committee on Civil Service and Retrenchment. 

Mr. SAULSBURY presented petitions of sundry citizens of 
Delaware, praying for the enactment of legislation to prohibit 
the exportation of ammunition, etc., which were referred to 
the Committee on Foreign Relations, 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I present a memorial of the Legisla- 
ture of the State of Oregon, which I ask may be printed in the 
Recorp and referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

There being no objection, the memorial was referred to the 
Committee on Pensions and ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
orp, as follows: UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 


STATE OF OREGON, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY OF STATE, 


I, Ben W. Olcott, secretary of state of the State of Oregon, and 
custodian of the scal of said State, do hereby certify that I have care- 
Tully compared the annexed copy of house joint memorial No. 2 with the 
original therebf filed in the office of the secretary of state of the State 
of Oregon on the 27th day of January, 1915, and that the same is a 
full, true, and complete transcript therefrom and of the whole thereof. 
a 1 — 3 hereunto- set my hand and affixed hereto 

e seal o ate o n. 
ion at the capitol, at Salem, Oreg., this ist day of February, A. D. 


[san] BEN W. OLCOTT 
Secretary of State, 
By S. A. Kozun, 


Deputy. 
House joint memorlal No. 2. 
a can honorable Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
es: 


Your memorialists, the members of the Twenty-eighth Legislative As- 
sembly of the State of Oregon, earnestly Riia your honorable body to 
enact a law granting to the veterans of the Modoc Indian War in the 
State of Oregon of 1872 and 1873, engaged in the active service of the 
State of Oregon against said Indians, and the veterans of the State troops 
engaged in the Indian Wars of 1878 in the service of the State of 
Oregon the same pension privileges by the United States as are now 
pen by the General Government to the veterans of the Indian War in 

regon of 1855 and 1856, and that the pensions so granted may be 
subject to the same rules and under the same conditions as applied to 
the said Indian War veterans of 1855 and 1856. 

Adopted by the house January 21, 1915. Bux SELLING, 

Speaker of the House. 
Adopted by the senate January 26, 1915. 
W. LAIR THOMPSON, 
President of the Senate, 


(Indorsed:) House joint memorial No. 2, W. F. 3 chlef elerk. 
Filed January 27, 1915, at 2.20 o’clock p. m. Ben W. Olcott, secretary 
of state, by S. A. Kozer, deputy. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I present a memorial of the Legisla- 
ture of the State of Oregon, which I ask may be printed in the 
Recorp and referred to the Committee on Agriculture and 


Forestry. 

There being no objection, the memorial was referred to the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry and ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

UNITED STATES or AMERICA, 
STATE or OREGON, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY or STATE. 

I, Ben W. Olcott, secretary of state of the State of Oregon, and cus- 
todlan of the seal of said State, do hereby certify: 

That I have carefully compared the annexed copy of senate joint 
memorial No. 1 with the original thereof filed in the office of the secre- 


tary ‘of state of the State of Oregon on the 20th day of January, 1915, 
and that the same is a full, true, and complete transcript therefrom 
and of the whole thereof. 
n testimony whereof I have hereunto set my hand and affixed hereto 
the seal of the State of Oregon. 
$ oe the capitol at Salem, Oreg., this ist day of February, 
[SBAL.] Ben W. OLCOTT, 
Secretary of State, 
By S. A. Kozkn, Deputy. 


Senate joint memorial No. 1. 


Memorial to the Con of the United States of America petitioning 
the United States Government to appropriate $300,000 for el 
carnivorous wild animals destructive to live stock in the public-lan 
States of the West. 


To the honorable Senate and House of Representatives of the Congress 
of the United States: 


Your memorialists, the governor and Legislature of the State of 

Oregon, respectfully represent that— 

Whereas in the Western States, known as the public-land States, the 
losses of live stock and ee due to the attacks of coyotes, wolves, 
sade Sears, and rs, amount to not less than $15,000,000 
annua ; an 

Whereas Jn these western public-land States the State, county, and 
stockmen do now, and have for years, paid large bounties and -used 
erea 3 to bring about the eradication of these carnivorous 
animals; an 

Whereas in ‘these western public-land States there is now withdrawn 
from settlement in some form or other approximately 225,000,000 
acres of Federal land, which land constitutes the principal breeding 
ground and refuge of these carnivorous wild animals, and enables 
them to increase their numbers in spite of the efforts made by the 
sg county, and stockmen to exterminate them: Now, therefore, 


Resolved, That the Legislature of the State of Oregon does hereby 
most respectfully urge and request that Con immediately appro- 
priate the sum of $300,000, to be used by the United States Department 
of N imag nay for the destruction of coyotes, wolves, wildcats, cougars 
and rs in these western public-land States, in order that the mea 
supply of the Nation may be increased and the proper development of 
the West a 

Adopted by the house January 13, 1915. 

BEN SELLING, 
Speaker of the House. 

Adopted by the senate January 13, 1915. 

W. Lam THOMPSON, 
President of the Senate. 

(Indorsed:) Senate joint memorial No. 1, by Senator Burgess. J. W. 
Cochran, chief clerk. Filed January 20 10 5, at 10.05 o'clock a. m. 
Ben W. Olcott, secretary of state, by S. A. Kozer, deputy. 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I present a memorial of the Legis- 
lature of the State of Oregon, which I ask may be printed in 
the Recorp and referred to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency, 


There being no objection, the memorial was referred to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency and ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 
STATS OF OREGON, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY OF STATE. 


I, Ben W. Olcott, 8 of state of the State of Oregon and cus- 
todian ‘of the seal ‘of said State, do hereby certify that I have care- 
fully compared the annexed copy of house joint memorial No. 1 with 
the original thereof filed in the office of the secretary of state of the 
State of Oregon on the 27th day of January, 1915, and that the 
same is a full, true, and complete transcript therefrom and of the 
whole thereof. 

In testimony whereof I have hereunto set my hand and affixed 
hereto the seal of the State of Oregon. 

13 the capitol at Salem, Oreg, this ist day of February, 

[SEAL] BEN W. OLCOTT. 

Seoretary of State, 
By S. A. Kozun, Deputy. 


House joint memorial No. 1. 


To the honorable Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States of America: 

Your memorialists, the Legislative Assembly of the State of Oregon, 
ully represent that— 

Whereas the agricultural interests of the State of Oregon and of the 
United States of America are of most important and fundamental 
— both in magnitude and number of people employed therein; 
an 


‘Whereas said interest have no adequate or suitable system of banking 
or finance ; and 

Whereas the State of Oregon, together with 34 other States of the 
Union and your honorable body, have sent delegates to investigate 
rural-credits and farm-finance systems in Europe; and 

‘Whereas said delegates have made their respective reports urging legis- 
lative action by Congress on this subject; and 

Whereas there is very urgent need on the part of the farmers and other 
persons interested in agricultural pursuits to take advantage of the 
money markets of the world in obtaining financial assistance; and 

Whereas many bills have been introduced into your honorable body 
bearing upon this subject: Now, therefore, be it 
Resolved by the house of representatives (the senate concurring), 

That our Representatives and Senators in Congress be, and are hereby, 

me and requested to use their best endeavors to secure the 

ge of a law rt for the enactment of a rural-credit law 

by the terms of which the farmers of the State of Oregon may obtain 

-term loans on the authorization plan and to otherwise favor 

the farmers and agricultural workers by allowing them to take ad- 
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vantage of the money markets of the world on the same terms as other 
industries. 


Adopted by the house January 19, 1915. 
BEN SELLING, 
Speaker of the House. 
Adopted by the senate January 21, 1915. 
W. Lam THOMPSON, 
President of the Senate. 


(Indorsed): House joint memorial No. 1. W. F. Drager, chief clerk. 
Filed January 27, 1915, at 2.20 o'clock p. m. Ben W. Olcott, secretary 
of state, by 8. A. Kozer, deputy. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN presented a petition of sundry citizens 
of Oregon, praying for the establishment of an International 
Peace Union, which was referred to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations, 

Mr. WORKS. I present a joint resolution of the Legislature 
of the State of California, which I ask may be printed in the 
Recorp and referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

There being no objection, the resolution was referred to the 
Committee on Pensions and ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Senate joint resolution No. 4. relative to placing veterans of the United 


States Army who fought in Indian wars from 1865 to 1891 on the 
pension roll. 


Whereas there is now pending in the Congress of the United States 
what is known as the Keating bill, providing that men who have 
served in the United States Army and took part in Indian campaigns 
between the years 1865 and 1891, shall be placed on the regular 
pension roll of Indian war veterans: Therefore be it 


Resolved by the Senate and Assembly of the State of California, 
ointly, That the Senators and Representatives in Congress of the 
tate of California be respectfully urged to take all proper means to 
expedite and secure the passage and enactment into law of the said 
Keating bill: and be it further 
Resolved, That the secretary of the senate be and he is hereby 
directed to transmit copies of this resolution forthwith to the Senators 
and Representatives in Congress of the State of California. 

Newton W. THOMPSON, 
President pro tempore of the Senate. 
C. C. Youna, 
Speaker of the Assembly. 
Adopted in senate January 22, 1915. 
Epwin F. SMITH, 
Secretary of the Senate. 
Adopted in assembly January 27, 1915. 
B. MALLORY, 


L. B. 
Chief Clerk of the Assembly. 
This resolution was received by the governor this 28th day of 
January, A. D. 1915, at 3 o'clock p. m. 
ALEXANDER MCCABE, 


Private Secretary of the Governor. 


Attest: 
Frank C. JORDAN, 


Secretary of State. 

Mr. WORKS presented petitions of sundry citizens of Los 
Angeles and San Luis Obispo, in the State of California, praying 
for the enactment of legislation to prohibit the exportation of 
ammunition, etc., which were referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations, 

He also presented the petition of J. R. Cunningham of San 
Francisco, Cal., praying for the adoption of certain amendments 
to the present homestead laws, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Public Lands, 

Mr. NELSON presented petitions of sundry citizens of Minne- 
sota, praying for the enactment of legislation to prohibit the 
exportation of ammunition, etc., which were referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. BRISTOW presented memorials of sundry citizens of 
Harper County, Sylvan Grove, Bird City, and Minor, all in the 
State of Kansas, remonstrating against curtailing the freedom 
of the press, which were referred to the Committee on Post 
Offices and Post Roads. 

He also presented petitions of sundry citizens of Paola and 
Hillsboro, in the State of Kansas, praying for the enactment of 
legislation to prohibit the exportation of ammunition, etc., 
which were referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of Topeka, 
Kans., praying for the enactment of legislation to grant pensions 
to civil-service employees, which was referred to the Committee 
on Civil Service and Retrenchment. 

Mr. LODGE. I present two telegrams in the nature of memo- 
rials. They are very brief. I ask that they may be read and 
referred to the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

There being no objection, the telegrams were read and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads, as fol- 


lows: 
ROXBURY, Mass, February 13, 1915. 


Hon. H. C. LODGE, 
Washington, D. 0.: 
Post office clerks Boston protest biennial promotions for clerks as 
Please consider. 
J. H. WATERS, 
President National Federated Post Office Clerks, Boston, 


present in Post Office appropriation bill. 


Boston, Mass, F ar. b 5. 
Senator Henry C. LODGE, e 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: The following resolution was adopted at a meeting of 
Branch 34, National Association of Letter Carriere. held in the pee 
can House February 12, 1915, and the members would respectfully ask 
that you lend your best efforts to the defeat of the proposed measure: 
“ Whereas Branch 34, National Association of Letter Carriers, has been 

notified that the Senate Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads 
will recommend to the Senate the adoption of biennial promotions 
~ 1 Thar Ie sane : sn in this cit i i $900, 
e carriers in s city now serving in the 
$1,000, and $1,100 grades served over five years as substitute letter 
a carriers at less than a proper living wage; and 
Whereas practically all of these men served one year or more in the 
$600 grade; and 
“Whereas under the present laws these men will serve 11 years before 
reaching the maximum or $1,200 grade: Be it 

“Resolved, That Branch 34. National Association of Letter Carriers, 
disapprove of biennial promotions.” 

CorNELIUS F. MALLEY, 
Secretary Branch 34, National Association of Letter Carriers, 
Roxbury Station, Boston, Mass. 


Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President, I present three telegrams in 
the nature of memorials from clerks and letter carriers of the 
State of Illinois, which I ask may be read. 

There being no objection, the telegrams were read, as follows: 


CHICAGO, ILL., February 12, 1915. 
Senator L. Y. SHERMAN, dies 
Washington, D. C.: 

We, the executive board of Local No. 1, National Federation of 
Post Office Clerks, in behalf of our members, protest most emphatically 
against recommendations of Post Office and Post Roads Committee of 
the Senate that promotions in the automatic grades be made biennial 
instead of annually, as at present, and we hope you will use your best 
endeayor to prevent the present classification from being amended in 
that respect. 

Respectfully, 
Executive Boarp or Loca No. 1, 
219 South Dearborn Street, Room 735, 


CHICAGO, ILL. , February 13, 1915. 
Hon, LAWRENCE Y. SHERMAN, 


Washington, D. 0.: 

The letter carriers of Pullman Station protest against the proposed 
amendments changing Post Office appropriation bill deferring increase 
of pay for two years or more for carriers. CPN 

F. NORLIN, 


Yours, respeetfully, 
Executive Board Member, 
Garden City Branch, No. 11, Chicago. 


Cuicaco, ILL., February 13, 1915. 
Hon. L, Y. SHERMAN, 
United States Senator, Washington, D. 0.: 

The carriers of Canal Station, Chicago post office, are desirous of 
having x protest against the passage of an amendment to the Post 
Office bill against biennial promotions. The long siege of subbing is 
in itself a suffering and hardship, and one who goes through such 
usually is in debt, and this will entail another year or two of close 
living, the present high cost of which makes it almost impossible to 
exist on the present 1 We believe you are well aware of the 
hardship endured, also the length of time consumed to reach the lowest 
grade, and should the amendment pass there will be no willing men of 
good character and ability seeking the position, Again requesting you 
to do your utmost to defeat its passage, we are, 

Yours, respectfully, 
CARRIERS OF CANAL POSTAL STATION, 
CHAS, ROLAND, 
Ex- Board Member, Carriers’ Postal Station. 


Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I desire to present a telegram ad- 
dressed to my colleague [Mr. Townsend] and myself, which I 
desire to have read. 

There being no objection, the telegram was read, as follows: 

CONVENTION HALL, 
Grand Rapids, Mich., February 12, 1915. 


Hon. Ws. ALDEN SMITH and 
Hon. CHARLES E. TOWNSEND, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 


Republican State convention to-day unanimously commends your atti- 
tude opposing the attempt of the administration to force upon our 
people the iniquitous ship-purchasing bill. 

D. E. Atwarp, Secretary. 

Mr. GRONNA. I present a telegram in the nature of a me- 
morial, and, as it is very brief, I ask that it be printed in the 
Recorp without reading. 

There being no objection, the telegram was ordered to be 
printed in the Rxconb, as follows: 

Granp Forks, N. DAK., February 12, 1915. 
A. J. Gronna, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. 0.: 

One hundred postal clerks in North Dakota respectfully ask you to 

oppose the change from annual to biennial promotions for men in 


e service, 
Cant. H. FopNes 
President Grand Forks Branch, R. M. A. 
Mr. JONES. I present a telegram in the nature of a memo- 
rial from 150 postal clerks of the Spokane branch of the Railway 
Mail Service, which I ask may be printed in the RECORD. 
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conditions. The Government's purchasing ships already employed in 
steamship service would not in itself increase that service, and if the 
‘Government did purchase such ships at exorbitant prices, the mere 
fact of Government operation would not increase their 3 nor 
would it relieve congestion on the other side or terminate war.“ 


REPORTS or COMMITTEES. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, from the Committee on Military Affairs, 
to which was referred the bill (H. R. 11927) for the relief 
of Matthew McDonald, asked to be discharged from its fur- 
ther consideration and that it be referred to the Committee on 
Naval Affairs, which was agreed to. 

Mr. OWEN, from the Committee on Indian Affairs, to which 
was referred the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 221) withholding 
from allotment the unallotted.lands or public domain of the 
Creek Nation or tribe of Indians and providing for the sale 
thereof, ‘and for other purposes, reported it without amendment, 
and submitted a report (No. 981) thereon. 

Mr. LANE. I am directed by the Committee on Fisheries, 
to which was referred the bill (S. 5283) to regulate the catch- 
ing of whales in the waters of the Territory of Alaska, to 
submit an adverse report (No. 982) thereon, and I ask that the 
bill be postponed indefinitely. 
pre VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be postponed indefi- 

v. 


There being no objection, the telegram was ordered to be 
printed in the Rconn, as follows: 

SPOKANE, WASH., February E, 1015. 
Hon. W. I. JONES. 


United States Senate, Washington, D. C. z 
: hundred and fi 1 clerks of Spokane branch ask you 
to oppose the —— from A aea Diennial 5 in the Railway 
Ma ervice. 
espectfully, JAMES R. HARPER, 
> z President Spokane Branch, Railway Mail Service. 
Mr. HITCHCOCK. I present telegrams in the nature of 
memorials from 200 railway postal clerks of the Lincoln district, 
‘from members of the Capital City Branch, of Lincoln, and from 
the State president of the ‘National Association of Letter Car- 
riers, of Lincoln, Nebr., which I ask may ‘be printed in the 
RECORD. 
There being no objection, the telegrams were ordered to be 
printed in the Rrconb, as follows: 
LINCOLN, Nene., February II, 1918. 
Hon. G. M. Hrren 


COCK, 
United States Sonate, Washington, D. C.: 


Two hundred railway postal clerks in Lincoln district respectfully ask 
you to oppose the from annual ‘to biennial promotions just ree- 
ommended by Senate committee. i 


EaRL M. HIATT, 
President Lincoln Branch, Railway Postal Clerks’ Association, 


SCHOOL BUILDINGS IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 

Mr. HOLLIS. From the Committee on ‘the District of Colum- 
bia I report back favorably, without amendment, the bill (H. R. 
13222) to regulate the use of public-school buildings and 
grounds in the District of Columbia. 
| ‘This bill was introduced in the Senate and in the House of 

‘Representatives at the same time. It was passed unanimously 
by the Senate, but when it went to the House of Representa- 
tives, instead of passing the Senate bill they passed the House 
bill. It makes no difference in legislation, except that the bill 
will have to be again passed in one House or the other. I 
therefore ask unanimous consent for the immediate considera- 
tion of the bill. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, when ‘this bill was previously 
‘before the Senate there were objections to it. I should very 
much prefer to read the bill and see if those objectionable parts 
are still in it. For that reason I object to its present considera- 
‘tion. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be placed on the 
calendar. 


‘LINCOLN, NEBR., February 11, 1915, 
Senator GILBERT M. HITCHCOCK 


Washington, D. O.: 

The members of Capital City Branch, No. 8, National Association of 
Letters Carrie 1 carriers, request your e in assist- 
ing to defeat bill providing for biennial promotion of letter carriers, 
C. B. HALL, Secretary, 


LINCOLN, NEBR., February 11, 1915, 
Senator GILBERT M. HITCHCOCK, 


Washington, D. C.: 

As State president of the National Assoclation of Letter Carriers I 
ins tof petition you to use your influence in defeating biennial pro- 
motions of carriers. 

Yours, truly, J. Homer CLARK, President. 


Mr. STERLING presented petitions of sundry citizens of 
Rapid City, Burke, Wetora, Eureka, and Frankfort, all in the 
State of South Dakota, praying for the enactment of legislation 
to prohibit the exportation of ammunition, etc., which were re- 
ferred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 


OCEAN TRANSPORTATION. 


Mr. GALLINGER. I have two brief articles from the Boston 
News Bureau, a well-known trade journal, relating to ocean 
transportation. I ask that they may be read; they are very 
brief. . 

There being no objection, the matter referred to was read, as 
follows: 


Boston: Steamship officials are at a loss to understand the telegram 
from Collector Billings made public 1 McAdoo to the 
effect that there is a great lack of ship bo for the export trade at 
Boston; that booking for shipping space must be made two or three 
weeks in advance; and that grain elevators and railroad cars are filled 
with pen awaiting foreign shipment. In the ordinary course of busi- 
ness kings are made two or three weeks and even much lon in 
advance of ee on lines whose service is only tly, 
but the Cunard e ked freight ‘siege A for ‘their Liverpool salling 
mext week and have plenty of room for London sailing the follow- 


ing week. 
m Tuesday three ships of companies controlled by the International 
Mercantile Marine Co. sailed from Boston carrzi 33,000 tons of cargo, 
which cleaned up practically every pound of ght on hand for ship. 
ment these lines. 

The ston & Albany elevator on Tuesday held only 561,719 
‘bushels and there were cars containing 38,000 bushels of grain bang 
delivered at the elevator. As this elevator has held in the past 882, 
bushels, it is obviously not true that it is filled with grain. 

Boston. A State Street banker in close touch with the shipping situa- 
tion says: “It is greatly to be regretted that the exigencies ‘of politics 
forced so excellent a business man as Collector Billings to send a ‘tele- 
gram to the Secretary of the Treasury, advertising to the world a 
shortage in tonnage at the port of Boston. Of course there has been 
no shortage in tonnage here in Boston, as ‘the collector could easily 
have determined had he made ‘the slightest investigation. It is re- 

ttable that politics obliges men to do things which -their business 
judgment must condemn. 

“Even if true, no one would be warranted in advertising that the 
port of Boston lacks facilities for handling shipments to Europe. Such 
a representation is sure to result in a curtailment of shipments through 
‘Boston and not only injure the steamship companies running to Boston 
but also the port itself. 

“The collector is quoted as saying that the situation will be more 
congested unless relieved by increased service.“ It is to be regretted 
that Mr. Billings did not go further and explain how the in 
service would relieve the congestion at European ports due to the war. 
Cases of a month’s delay in getting facilities and men to unload cargo 
at Liverpool and other ports are not unusual, and how increased service 
to such ports would lessen the congestion already existing there is diffi- 
eult to understand. 

“It can Sanay be Sper ona but that steamship service to German 
ports, among others, has been affected by the war, and t for a 
dozen different reasons, steamship rates to Europe have advan But 
the point at issue, in spite ot ‘the activity of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, is Whether ship-purchase bilt would relieve existing 


BILLS INTRODUCED. 

Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. SMOOT: 

A bill (S. 7647) to provide for the erection of a public build- 
ing at Price, Utah; to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds. : 

By Mr. GRONNA: 

A bill (S. 7648) to authorize an exchange of lands with the 
State of North Dakota for promotion of experiments in dry- 
land agriculture, and for other purposes (with accompanying 
papers); to the Committee on Public Lands. 

By Mr. PERKINS: 

A bill (S. 7649) providing for the disposal of certain lands 
in Imperial County, Cal.. and the proceeds arising therefrom 
para accompanying papers); to the Committee on Public 

n 

By Mr. GOFF: 

A bill (S. 7650) granting an increase of pension to Adelphia 
a, (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on Pen- 

ons. 

By Mr. BURLEIGH: 

A bill (S. 7651) granting an increase of pension to Stillman 
Choate; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. ASHURST: 

A bill (S. 7652) providing for the continuance of the Joint 
Commission to Investigate Indian Affairs; to the Committee on 
Indian Affairs. 


AMENDMENTS TO APPROPRIATION BILLS, 

Mr. AMcCUMBER submitted an amendment ‘proposing to in- 
crease the appropriation for the maintenance of the Glacier 
‘National Park, Mont., from $40,000 to $100,000, intended to be 
proposed ‘by him to the sundry civil appropriation bill (H. R. 
21318) which was referred to the Committee on Appropriations 
and ordered to be printed. ; 

He also submitted an amendment proposing for a refund of 
sums paid for documentary stamps, etc., intended to be pro- 
posed by him to the sundry civil appropriation bill (H. R. 
21318) which was referred to the Committee on Appropriations 
and ordered to be printed. 
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Mr. OWEN submitted an amendment proposing to appropriate 
$812.60 to pay Frank Carpenter for services and team hire in 
1910 and 1911 in connection with the construction of the Okla- 
homa State Rifle Range at Chandler, Okla., etc., intended to be 
proposed by him to the Army appropriation bill (H, R. 20347), 
which was ordered to be printed and, with accompanying paper, 
referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 


WITHDRAWAL OF PAPERS—LEWIS M. MILLER. 


On motion of Mr. Burton, it was 

Ordered, That the papers in the bill for the relief of Lewis M. Miller 
(S. 3128, 63d Cong.) be withdrawn from the files of the Senate, no ad- 
verse report thereon having been made. 


RIVER AND HARBOR IMPROVEMENTS, 


Mr. BURTON. I submit a resolution and ask for its imme- 
diate consideration. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolution will be read. 

The Secretary read the resolution (S. Res. 541), as follows: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of War be requested and directed to 
transmit to the Senate a statement of the balances to the credit of the 
respective river and harbor PE ae ye of the country now under improve- 
ment, remaining unexpended and available on January 1, 1915, or Feb- 
ruary 1, 1915, as may be most convenient. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there any objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the resolution? 3 

Mr. LEA of Tennessee. I ask that the resolution go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolution will go over under 
the rule. 

Mr. BURTON. Mr. President, this is the usual order made 
at this time in regard to balances remaining unexpended for 
river and harbor work. A similar resolution passed in the last 
Congress. It asks for information of great value to the Senate 
in any discussion of the river and harbor bill. It requires some 
little time for the preparation of the information in the War 
Department, and I understand they have already commenced to 
compile the figures, so that, perhaps, the report can be made 
in a short time. 

Mr. LEA of Tennessee. Mr. President, I have no objection 
especially to the resolution, but it is difficult for Senators on 
this side to obtain unanimous consent, and so I think it had 
better take the regular course. 

Mr. BURTON. I understand, then, that the Senator from 
Tennessee asks that the resolution go over for the day? 

Mr. LEA of Tennessee. Yes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolution will lie over and 
be printed. 

SHIPS OF BELLIGERENT NATIONS. 


Mr. BURTON. I submit a resolution which I desire to have 
read, and I ask unanimous consent for its immediate considera- 
tion. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read the resolu- 
tion. 

The Secretary read the resolution (S. Res. 542), as follows: 


Whereas the 1 ship-purchase bill, being S. 6856, contemplates 
by certain of its provisions the purchase of shipping tonnage already 
constructed, and therefore suggests the possible acquisition of ships 
belonging to belligerents, some of which are interned in American and 
other ports as the result of the war; and 

Whereas the purchase of such vessels would raise questions of vital 
importance to the interests of the United States, a knowledge of 
which is of supreme importance in order that the Senate may reach 
an intelligent conclusion as to the advisability of enacting said bill 
and as to the propriety of incorporating in its provisions certain 
amendments; Therefore be it - 


Resolved, That the Secretery of the Treasury be requested, and is 
hereby directed, to transmit, at his earliest convenience, to the Senate 
of the United States information responsive to the following queries: 

First. Has the Secretary of the Treasury knowledge that any officer 
of the Government has made overtures or addre: inquiries to the 
owners of ships under the flags of belligerent nations, including those 
ships now detained in ports of the United States or other neutral ports, 
with a view to the came of such ships on the part of the Govern- 
ment of the United States or any of its authorized agencies? 

Second. Have tenders of sale of any merchant ship or 8 
the flag of any of the belligerent nations been made to Unit 
States or any of its officers or agencies? 

Third. Have there been any tenders for the sale of vessels at present 
ee the flag of any neutral nation to the United States or any 
responsible officer or agent thereof? 

‘ourth, Is it within the knowledge of the Secreta 
that any individual, firm, or corporation in the Uni 
loans or advances to any individual, firm, or corporation owni ships 
which are detained in the ports of the United States or elsewhere 
avoid the consequences of war; or that any person, firm, or corporation, 
acting either in private ng ne or that of agent for the Government, 
holds an option on any such ship or ships contemplating their transfer 
either to the Government of the United 
private citizens of the United States? 

Fifth. Is it within the knowled, 


of the Treas 
States has eat 


tates, an agency thereof, or to 


of the Secretary of the Treasury 
that the Government of the United States, or any official thereof, has 
in his employ or under his direction any person or agent who is mak- 
Ing inquiry as to the possibility of 8 any ship or ships of any 
description whatsoever contemplating their eventual transfer to the 
United States or an agency thereof? 

In each of the above instances the names of the persons, ships, and 
terms involved in each contemplated sale or purchase is request: 


Mr. FLETCHER. I ask that that resolution go over. 
Mr. WILLIAMS. I ask that the resolution go over. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolution will go over under 
the rule. 
PURCHASE OF SHIPS. 


Mr. BURTON. I submit a resolution and ask that it be 
read and referred to the Committee to Audit and Control the 
Contingent Expenses of the Senate. . 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read as re- 
quested. 

The resolution (S. Res. 543) was read and referred to the 
Committee to Audit and Control the Contingent Expenses of 
the Senate, as follows: 


Resolved, That a committee of five Senators be appointed by the Pre- 
siding Officer of the Senate with authority to compel the production 
of Doom and papers, summon witnesses, and take testimony in order to 
ascertain : 

1. Whether any individual, firm, or corporation in the United States 
has made loans or advances to any individual, firm, or corporation own- 
ing ships which are detained in the ports of the United States or else- 
where to avoid the consequences of war. 

2. Whether any individual, firm, or corporation in the United States 
has at any time obtained options upon any such ship or ships. 

3. Whether the persons, firms, or corporations having made such 
loans or obtained such options have any connection, direct or indirect, 
with the Government of the United States. 


WATER-POWER SITES, 


Mr. BORAH. I submit a resolution for which I ask immedi- 
ate consideration ; and I desire to say just a word in explanation 
of the resolution. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read the reso- 
lution. 

The resolution (S. Res. 544) was read, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of Agriculture be, and he is hereby. 
directed to furnish the Senate with all information in his possession 
as to the ownership and control of the water-power sites in the United 
States, showing what proportion of such water-power sites is in pri- 
vate ownership and by what companies and corporations such sites in 
prate ownership are owned and controlled; what horsepower bas 

m developed and what proportion of it is owned and controlled by 
such private companies and corporations; and any facts bearing upon 
the question as to the existence of a monopoly in the ownership and 
control of hydroelectric power in the United States. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, this resolution is directed to the 
Secretary of Agriculture. Ordinarily it would not go there; 
but I am informed that the Bureau of Forestry is in possession 
of some very important information with regard to this matter, 
and that that bureau would be glad to furnish the information 
if it were given the opportunity to do so. For that reason the 
resolution is directed to the Secretary of Agriculture. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there any objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the resolution? 

The resolution was agreed to. 


THE PREFERENTIAL BALLOT. 


Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, Order of Business 333 on the cal- 
endar being Senate resolution 320, provides for the printing of 
an address by Prof. Lewis Jerome Johnson, of Harvard Univer- 
sity. I desire to substitute a corrected copy of that address. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I think that copy should go to 
the Committee on Printing rather than have it substituted on 
the floor of the Senate. I do not think a reference would inter- 
fere at all with the desire of the Senator from Oklahoma or 
with the address being printed, if there is nothing in it to which 
there could be objection. 

Mr. OWEN. This matter is on the calendar. It is an address 
by Prof. Johnson on the preferential ballot, and ke has corrected 
it. I desire to have the corrected copy printed instead of the 
old copy. 

Mr. SMOOT. I understood that was the request of the 
Senator, but I should prefer to have it referred to the Com- 
mittee on Printing and allow the committee to act on it. I do 
not think there will be any objection on the part of the com- 
mittee to reporting the corrected address as a substitute for 
the one originally proposed to be printed. I do not believe, 
however, it is proper to have the substitution made on the floor 
of the Senate. I will say to the Senator from Oklahoma that, 
as a member of the committee, I should have no objection to 
the substitution. 

Mr. OWEN. I do not want the resolution to lose its place 
on the calendar. ` 

Mr. SMOOT. It will not lose its place. 

Mr. OWEN. Then I am quite content to have that course 
taken—to have the matter of the substitution of the corrected 
address for the old address referred to the Committee on 
Printing. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is the proper course. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The address will be referred to 
the Committee on Printing for action. 
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TENNESSEE RIVER BRIDGE, ALABAMA, 


Mr. WHITE I ask unanimous consent to take up for im- 
mediate consideration the bill (H. R. 17168) to authorize the 
North Alabama Traction Co., its successors and assigns, to 
construct, maintain, and operate a bridge across the Tennessee 
tiver at or near Decatur, Ala. It is a matter of very great 
concern to the people in that vicinity. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there any objection to the 
present consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of 
the Whole, proceeded to its consideration. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


MAJ. JOHN O. SKINNER. 


Mr. GALLINGER. I ask unanimous consent for the present 
consideration of Senate bill 2789, being Order of Business No. 
805. to award the medal of honor to Maj. John O. Skinner, 
surgeon, United States Army, retired. I feel sure there will be 
no objection. If there is, I will withdraw the request. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, which was read as fol- 
lows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the President be, and he is hereby, author- 
ized to award the medal of honor to Maj, John O. Skinner, surgeon, 
United States Army, retired, 8 n action while serving as an 
acting assistant surgeon, Uni States Army, in having rescued a 
woun soldier who ay under a close and heavy fire during the assault 
un the Modoc stronghold during the battle of . 17, 1873, in the 
Lava Beds, Oreg., after two soldiers had unsu ully attempted to 
make the rescue and both had been wounded in doing so. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

PENSIONS AND INCREASE OF PENSIONS. 


Mr. SHIVELY submitted the following conference report: 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
19545) granting pensions and increase of pensions to certain 
soldiers and sailors of the Civil War and certain widows 
and dependent children of soldiers and sailors of said war, hav- 
ing met, after full and free conference have agreed to recom- 
mend and do recommend to their respective Houses as follows: 

8 5 the Senate recede from its amendments numbered 12, 
13. 25, 33. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ments of the Senate numbered 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 14, 
15, 16, 17, 18, 19, 20, 21, 22, 23, 24, 26, 27, 28, 29, 30, 31, 32, and 
agree to the same. 

BENJAMIN F. SHIVELY, 
CHARLES F. JOHNSON, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 
Isaac R. SHERWOOD, 
J. A. ADAI, 
J. N. LANGHAM, 
Managers on the part of the House, 


The report was agreed to. 
Mr. SHIVELY submitted the following conference repo:t: 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing yotes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
20562) granting pensions and increase of pensions to certain 
soldiers and sailors of the Civil War and certain widows and 
dependent children of soldiers and sailors of said war, having 
met, after full and free conference have agreed to recommend 
and do recommend to their respective Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amendment numbered 5. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
nients of the Senate numbered 1, 2, 8, 4, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 
14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 19, 20, 21, 22, 23, 24, 25, 26, 27, 28, 29, 30, 31, 
82, 33, 34, 35, and agree to the same. 

BENJAMIN F. SHIVELY, 
CHARLES F. JOHNSON, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 
Isaac R. SHERWOOD, 
J. A. ADAIR, 
J. N. LANGHAM, 
Managers on the part of the House, 


The report was agreed to. 


PENSIONS AND INCREASE OF PENSIONS. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the amend- 
ments of the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 6980) 
granting pensions and increase of pensions to certain soldiers 
and sailors of the Civil War and certain widows and dependent 
relatives of such soldiers and sailors. 5 

Mr. SHIVELY. I move that the Senate disagree to the 
amendments of the House, request a conference with the House 
on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses thereon, the con- 
ferees on the part of the Senate to be appointed by the Chair. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Vice President appointed 
Mr. SHIVELY, Mr. JOHNSON, and Mr. SHERMAN conferees on the 
part of the Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the amend- 
ments of the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 7213) 
granting pensions and increase of pensions to certain soldiers 
and sailors of the Civil War and certain widows and depend- 
ent relatives of such soldiers and sailors. 

Mr. SHIVELY. I move that the Senate disagree to the 
amendments of the House, request a conference with the House 
on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses thereon, the con- 
ferees on the part of the Senate to be appointed by the Chair. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Vice President appointed 
Mr. SHIVELY, Mr. JOHNSON, and Mr. SHERMAN conferees on the 
part of the Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the amend- 
ments of the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 7402) 
granting pensions and increase of pensions to certain soldiers 
and sailors of the Civil War and certain widows and depend- 
ent relatives of such soldiers and sailors. 

Mr. SHIVELY. I move that the Senate disagree to the 
amendments of the House, request a conference with the House 
on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses thereon, the con- 
ferees on the part of the Senate to be appointed by the Chair. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Vice President appointed 
Mr. SHIVELY, Mr. JoHNson, and Mr. SHERMAN conferees on the 
part of the Senate. 

THE MERCHANT MARINE. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate a 
resolution coming over from a preceding day, which will be 
stated. 

The resolution (S. Res. 537), submitted by Mr. Gore on the 
5th instant, was read, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Commerce is hereby discharged 
from further consideration of S. 7552. 

Mr. GORE. On that I ask for the yeas nnd nays. 

Mr. SMOOT. What is the resolution, Mr. President? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Let it be reported again. 

Mr. GORE. I withdraw the request. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will again report 
the resolution. 

Mr. GORE. I withdraw the request. 

The SECRETARY. Senate resolution 537, by Mr. Gore: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Commerce is hereby discharged 
from further consideration of S. 7552. 

Mr. PENROSE. What is S. 7552”? 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. What 
is the subject matter of the bill? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will state the title 
of the bill. 

The Secretary. Senate bill 7552 is entitled: 

A bill to authorize the United States, acting through a shipping 
board, to subscribe to the capital stock of a corporation to be organized 
under the laws of the United States or of a State thereof or of the 
District of Columbia, to purchase, construct, equip, 
operate merchant vessels in the foreign trade. ‘ 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I will ask if that resolution 
was presented at a former meeting of the Senate? If not, of 
course it will go over under the rule. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Oh, yes; it has been heretofore 
presented. It was presented on the 5th of February, and laid 
over under the rule. 

Mr. GALLINGER. It was laid over under the rule? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Yes. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Then it is in order. 

Mr. BURTON. Mr. President, is that resolution in order at 
this time? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It is, at this time. f 

Mr. BURTON. I desire to address the Senate on this matter. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. . The Senator from Oklahoma has 
been Will he yield? 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I desire to ask for the yeas and 
nays on the adoption of the motion. 
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Mr. BURTON. Well, wait, Mr. President. I should like to 
be heard. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Under the ruling of the Senate it 
does not make the difference whether the yeas and 
nays are ordered or not. Is the demand for the yeas and nays 
seconded? 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. President, a parliamentary — 
I may be under a misapprehension. As I understand, this is a 
resolution to discharge the Committee on Commerce from the 
further consideration of that bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Yes. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Is not that bill out of the hands of the 
Committee on Commerce and before the Senate? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. ‘This is a different bill, as the Chair 
understands. The Senator from Ohio is now recognized. 

Mr. BURTON. Mr. President—— 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Ohio yield 
to the Senator from Arizona? 

Mr. BURTON. I should like to ask for what purpose the 
Senator from Arizona desires me to yield? 


GEAZING HOMESTEAD BILL. 


Mr. ASHURST. I rose to obtain recognition, but the Chair 
properly recognized the Senator from Ohio. I wanted at some 
time to-day, and I give notice that I am going to repeat this 
attempt until I shall have succeeded or failed, to ask the Senate 
to vote on the grazing homestead bill. ‘The entire western part 
of the United States, so far as I am advised, is strongly in 
favor of this grazing homestead bill. The bill has passed the 
House of Representatives. It was favorably reported from 
the Senate Committee on Public Lands. Here is a noble oppor- 
tunity for this Congress to do something in behalf of the people. 
So I move that the Senate proceed to the consideration of 
H. R. 15799, the grazing homestead bill. 

Mr. BURTON. Mr. President, I desire to be heard on the 
so-called ship-purchase bill; but if it is distinctly understood 
that at the time the Senator from Arizona concludes, or at 
the time the Senate concludes the consideration of his motion 
in regard to a homestead bill, I shall have the floor, I shall be 
glad to yield to him. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, I am just advised, and I 
presume that is true, that the motion is not in order until the 
morning business is closed. 

‘The VICE PRESIDENT. There is no doubt about that. 

Mr. BURTON. Mr. President 
a a . Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me 

urther 

Mr. BURTON. For what purpose? 

Mr. ASHURST. I wish to ask unanimous consent that the 
Senate proceed to the consideration of the grazing homestead 
bill, H. R. 15799, which bill has passed the House of Repre- 
sentatives and has a unanimous report in its favor from the 
Senate Committee on Public Lands. 

Mr. BURTON. Mr. President, I again say that if it is dis- 
tinctly understood that this is not to deprive me of the privi- 
lege of proceeding immediately upon the conclusion of the con- 
sideration of this bill I shall be glad to yield to the Senator from 
Arizona, but not under any other circumstances whatever. I 
am ready to proceed. I understand that bill is a very com- 
mendable one, and I have no objection to its consideration, but 
I waive no rights to the floor. 

Mr. JONES. Regular order, Mr. President. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there any objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill referred to by the Senator from 
Arizona? 

Mr. SMOOT. I object. 

Mr. BURTON. There is an objection, as I understand. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Ohio at last has 
the floor. 

THE MERCHANT MARINE. 


Mr. BURTON. Mr. President, the ship-purchase bill thas 
assumed a very peculiar position of late. The question most 
prominently before the Senate is one of the rules. There are 
two propositions pending; and in the hope that out of all the 
ronfusion which has arisen we may get a better understanding 
of the question at issue, I desire to make a brief review of the 
present situation. 

There is pending before the Senate a motion by the Senator 
from New Hampshire [Mr. GALLINGER] to refer certain propo- 
sitions for amendments to the standing rules of the Senate, 
temporary or permanent, to the Committee on Rules. The 
question originally intended to be referred is a motion by the 


Senator from Missouri [Mr. REED], which I will read. It is 
found on page 3627 of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 

Pursuant to the provisions of Rule XI of the standing rules of the 
Senate, I propose the follow 1 to the rules 

Add. at the end of Rule of the standing rules of the Senate, the 


8 ater than the hour of 2 o'clock p. m. of the calendar day Feb- 

19, 1915, all debate upon Senate bill 6856 shall cease, and at 

the ime ‘aforesaid the Senate shall proceed to vote upon said bill and 

all amendments thereto without further debate. The final vote upon 
said nn shall 1 taken not later than 5 o'clock p. m. of said date. 

“The foregoing e shall have precedence over all other 
motions whatsoever. 

To this motion the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Norrts] on 
yesterday proposed an amendment, which is found on page 3630 
of the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, in the first column, and reads as 
follows: 

That the committee be instructed— 


That is, the Commitfee on Rules 


Ruw XLI. It shall be in order during the morning hour to make a 
motion that bill or e then on the calendar shall be con- 
sidered under t — terms of this rule. Such motion, when made, ere 
lie over one day and shall then t be decided without debate. When it has 
been decided to consider a bill or resolution under this rule the same 
shall first be considered in general debate, during which time no Sena- 
tor, except by Sp ang te consent, shall be allowed to speak more than 
three hours, At the close = general debate the bill or resolution shall 
be read for amendments, and on any amendment that may be offered no 
Senator, except by unanimous consent, shall speak for more than 15 
minutes: Provided, That any Senator who has not spoken for three 
— 7 debate shall in addition to said 15 minutes be allowed 
add time, but in no case shall such additional time or times, in- 
cluding age Pract rst ‘by such Senator in general debate, — in the 


aggregate 
debats shall ibe confined to the amendment ch is ithen 


We have thus before us two propositions very distinct and 
very easily discriminated. One is a rule intended to be applied 
to a single bill now before the Senate of the United States. It 
is proposed in effect to suspend the rules and provide for cloture 
on one measure. If this resolution should be adopted it would 
be functus officio, it would have no force or effect beyond this 
one bill which is pending. In a word, it provides for a tempo- 
rary suspension of the rules. ‘The other is in the nature of an 
amendment to the rules. It can be adopted, no doubt, by a 
majority vote of the Senate. It provides a very radical change 
in the procedure and methods of the Senate which have pre- 
yailed for more than 100 years. 

At this time I do not wish to go into any elaborate discus- 
sion of the question relating to the rules of the Senate under 
which unlimited debate is allowed, but I do wish to express 
myself briefly upon this subject. Personally, I should favor 
some rule under which unlimited debate can be brought to an 
end, but I do not see my way clear to favor a proposition under 
which this can be done by a mere majority vote. It is a ques- 
tion of detail whether two-thirds, or three-fourths, or four-fifths, 
or any larger fraction should be required. 

There are possibilities in a filibuster which would not con- 
tribute to the orderly procedure of the Senate and to our use- 
fulness as a legislative body; but there is another side to this 
question. When the Senate of the United States was first or- 
ganized, for eight years the previous question was allowed. At 
the expiration of that time the rules were changed; and since 
then, now for 117 years, unlimited debate has been allowed in 
this body. I think the right of unlimited debate is one of the 
bulwarks of the American Nation to prevent injudicious legisla- 
tion, and that it is also a safeguard for the liberty and rights 
of the American people. 

The great problem of popular government is to secure the 
rights of the minority. The principle was laid down by Mr. 
Webster, in his reply to Calhoun, that there was so far a com- 
mon interest imposed upon all the people of a country that the 
majority could rule without injustice or oppression to the parts. 
That great fundamental idea is based upon the principle that 
the right of government must rest somewkere. It might rest 
with the king, with absolute power; it might rest with an aris- 
tocracy; but in popular government it rests, as we say somewhat 
loosely, with the people. There must be some way in which the 
people can express their will, and that the orderly processes of 
government may go on. It has been thought the majority must 
rule. But over against that we must bear in mind that this 
Government of ours is not like those of the ancient days, 
wherein a popular assembly issued its decree. It is not like 
one of those in which a single parliamentary body determines 
the policy of the Government. The United States Constitution 
provides an elaborate system of checks and balances under 
which it is assured with an equal degree of fixedness, first, that 
the people shall rule; second, that the will of the people shall 
be calmly and deliberately expressed. As has been stated in 
a phrase which possibly has a little of flippancy, the framers 
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of the Constitution had equal fear of the despot and of the 
mob.” 

Our Constitution provides an Executive, a legislative, and a 
judiciary. It has a perfect panoply of provisions to prevent in- 
judicious or hasty action. Unlike many of the republics of the 
olden days there are two legislative chambers. The Executive 
has the right of veto. The legislative will does not become law 
after a veto has been transmitted with the reasons of the 
Executive unless both Houses of Congress by a two-thirds vote 
override that veto. 

We had an illustration of this barely a week ago. A Dill 
passed both the House and Senate by an overwhelming majority 
which was returned by the President with his veto. It goes 
without saying that in this body it would have passed four to 
one over his veto, but it first went to the other House, and on a 
very large vote it lacked a comparatively trivial number of the 
required majority. Perhaps a change of five votes would have 
resulted in the necessary two-thirds. But that prevented the 
bill from becoming a law, and that notwithstanding that in two 
Congresses, in the years 1896 and 1897 under the administration 
of President Cleveland and again under the administration of 
President Taft, a similar bill was passed, and notwithstanding 
some persons rose in the House of Representatives and said 
that while their personal convictions were against the bill they 
felt compelled to vote for it because the people demanded it. 

So this is not a Government in which the idea of popular con- 
trol is pushed to the extreme, I think I may say, Mr. President, 
that this Senate, with its right of unlimited debate, has thrown 
such illumination on great questions as to be a benefit which 
may have saved the people from mistaken action in times of 
excitement and passion. 

The debates here, though somewhat lengthy, have aroused the 
attention of the people and caused them to change their minds. 

And again, let us take the word “filibuster,” so odious to 
some; what has been the history of the filibusters in the Senate? 

In the year 1891 one was undertaken against the so-called 
force bill. It had passed the House of Representatives and was 
pending here in the Senate where it was thought it would com- 
mand a plain majority. But a filibuster was organized against 
it, and it was defeated. If there had been any such rule in 
existence as is contemplated by the Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
Reep], it would have become a law. 

When we look at this question calmly and dispassionately, 
after a lapse of 23 or 24 years, whatever the opinions of any 
individual among us may be, I believe that the general judg- 
ment of the American people is that the defeat of that measure 
was for the best. : 

In the year 1893 a filibuster was organized against the repeal 
of the silver-purchase act of 1890. The repeal of the act had 
been recommended by President Cleveland. A large majority in 
both the Senate and the House fayored the repeal. Half a dozen 
or less conducted a very earnest filibuster against it. Consid- 
erable time was required for discussion, but the Senate and 
e heard from the people, and that filibuster was inef- 
ective. 

One of my predecessors from the great State of Ohio, Hon. 
John Sherman, here in this body uttered an impassioned appeal 
to the Democrats during that discussion, placing upon them the 
responsibility for action. Possibly in part under the influence 
of that appeal, made not only to his opponents but to those on 
his side of the Senate, the measure was passed and it became 
a law. But the temporary opposition called a filibuster led to 
an intelligent and careful consideration of the question of silver 
coinage in all its phases, and I think there is none who can say 
it was not helpful. It was a proof that if a filibuster is not 
sustained by popular sentiment, if it is not in the cause of right, 
it will fail of its purpose. 

In the year 1901 Mr. Carter, of Montana, talked a river and 
harbor bill to death. It was a somewhat easy task, because the 
measure was brought before the Senate on a conference report, 
as I recall it, late in the evening of March 3, and there were 
several conference reports on appropriation bills which it was 
very much desired that the Senate should dispose of. 

Passing on a little further, Senator Carmack, of Tennessee, 
by a so-called filibuster, defeated a ship-subsidy bill. Well, that 
also was under unusual circumstances. It was at the very close 
of a session which expired by limitation, as I recall it. Ata 
later time that same question was brought before Congress, 
passed the Senate on two or three occasions, but failed in the 
House. The consistent majority of the two Houses was evi- 
dently against the measure and justified its original defeat by 
exceptional means. 

In the year 1911 the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. OWEN] 
conducted what may be called a filibuster—I think he will not 
be offended, he is here, I see, if I use that term—against the 


bill for joint statehood for Arizona and New Mexico. He talked 
all night, as I recall it, on an appropriation bill. 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Ohio yield 
to the Senator from Oklahoma? 

Mr. BURTON. I yield for a question. 

Mr. OWEN. The Senator is in error with regard to the 
statement of the record. It was not joint statehood for Arizona 
and New Mexico, but was merely a question as to whether 
Arizona should be excluded and New Mexico admitted. 

Mr. BURTON. Very well; I stand corrected on that. I was 
thinking of the later bill. 

Mr. ROOT. It was the separate bill. 

Mr. BURTON. It was the bill for the separate admission of 
New Mexico without Arizona. 

Mr. OWEN. That is right. 

Mr. BURTON. That seems to have succeeded, for now Ari- 
zona is a State and is represented here on this floor. 

In the last session of this body, with a comparatively small 
number of my colleagues, I stood against the river and harbor 
bill. The Senator from Iowa [Mr. Kenyon], who is present, 
cooperated in that enterprise. The Senator from New Hamp- 
shire [Mr. GALLINGER], the Senators from Nebraska, and the 
Senator from Idaho [Mr. Boran] aided very much. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Will the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. BURTON. Yes; if it is a question merely. 

Mr. BRANDEGER. It is simply this: It is of no great conse- 
quence, but I think it might well be stated correctly in the 
Recorp what was the filibuster of the Senator from Oklahoma. 
I should like the Senator from Ohio to ask the Senator from 
New Mexico [Mr. FALL] to make that statement. I think the 
Senator is incorrect in the statement of it. f 

Mr. FALL. I will be glad to give it. 

Mr. BURTON. I do not know that I can yield for that under 
the rule. I do not know but that it would be better to have an 
error go into the Recorp which does not really affect the pro- 
ceedings than to have the question of my right to the floor 


raised. 

Mr. NORRIS. Will the Senator yield for a question right 
there? 

Mr. BURTON. Yes. 

Mr. NORRIS. Does not the Senator think it would be better 
to provide by a general rule against these filibusters and save 
these errors from going into the Recorp, because I think the 
Senator will have to admit that various rulings for the last sey- 
eral years when filibusters have been conducted have been 
promulgated here on emergency propositions that in fact every- 
body practically knows were wrong. If it were not for the fili- 
buster, we would not have such rulings, and under the rule the 
Senator from New Mexico could get the truth put in the Rxconb. 

Mr. BURTON. I really was not aware that such rulings 
had been made, unless during this discussion on the ship-pur- 
chase bill. A ruling was made when the river and harbor bill 
was under consideration that one holding the floor could not 
yield even for a question except by unanimous consent, but 
after a day's discussion that ruling was reversed. Speaking of 
the river and harbor bill, I insist that that really was not a 
filibuster. A river and harbor bill had passed the House and 
been reported to the Senate which included the accumulation 
of the errors of four or five years. Indeed, it was based upon 
erroneous principles. It included objectionable items. It failed 
to recognize radical changes in transportation in this country. 
As was pointed out during that debate by the Senator from 
Nebraska [Mr. Norris], there was at least one improvement 
where it would have been more economical to have bought and 
burned all the freight offered than to continue the improvement, 
There were other items in that bill equally absurd. The sub- 
ject required careful consideration, much elaboration, the read- 
ing of dry statistics, the presentation of unattractive figures, 
some iteration and, possibly, reiteration, so that the facts might 
be brought before the Senate. What was the result of that 
filibuster? Call it so if you have a mind to; I am not sensitive 
on the subject. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. President—— 

Mr. BURTON. An analysis of the errors of that bill made 
its defeat essential if we were ever to have a rational system 
of waterway improvements in the United States; and, Mr. 
President, no serious effort ever has been made to refute the 
facts or explain the discouraging statistics presented during that 
prolonged debate. I do not claim credit for the defeat of the 
bill, though I did talk all night against it. I merely sought to 
present to the Senate and to the country the plain, unvarnished 
facts. 

What was the result? A saving of $40,000,090 to the people 
of the United States. I am sure there is a certain element in 
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the country ready to vote for the retention of the right to 
filibuster. 

Mr. ROOT. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Ohio yield 
to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. BURTON. The Senator from Michigan rose first. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Oh, no. 

Mr. BURTON. I yield to the Senator from New York. 

Mr. ROOT. I rose merely to ask a question of the Senator 
from Ohio. Was the all-night session, through which he was 
compelled to talk in order to present the facts to justify the 
defeat of the rivers and harbors bill of the last Congress any- 
thing more than an attempt to prevent him from stating those 
facts through the operation of physical exhaustion? 

Mr. BURTON. I think not. That morning there had been a 
meeting of the committee, in which a compromise had been 
discussed. At 5 o'clock in the evening word was brought to me 
that all propositions for a compromise were withdrawn, and 
that an all-night session would be insisted upon. 
that meant an effort to jam the bill through that night by the 
weight of physical exhaustion. One Senator had said, “ Keep 
this body in session until those Senators drop in their seats 
and their mouths are dry.” That meant a challenge of physical 
endurance, a threat to carry the bill through, regardless of its 
merits. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Ohio yield 
to the Senator from Michigan? 

Mr. BURTON. I yield. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I wish to ask the Senator from 
Ohio whether he would have undertaken the work which he 
did in antagonism to the river and harbor bill if there had been 
any form of cloture in the Senate by which a vote could have 
been forced by a majority of this body? 

Mr. BURTON. It would have been, I take it, impossible. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for an- 
other question? 

Mr. BURTON. Certainly. 

Mr. NORRIS. I should like to have the Senator from Ohio 
ask the Senator from Michigan who has just propounded the 
question whether the Senator from Michigan did not say on the 
floor of the Senate that the bill was almost perfect. 

Mr. BURTON. I am a little afraid of getting into a desultory 
discussion here 

Mr. NORRIS. And whether the Senator from Michigan did 
not think that the filibuster was a bad thing? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. No; but if the Senator will al- 
low me 

Mr. BURTON. I will yield, if the Senator from Michigan 
will ask me a question; I do not want to yield to a second 
Senator to ask it. The Senator from Michigan knows my 


fondness for him would make me gladly yield to him for 10, | questi 


20, or 30 minutes for a statement; but there are certain rules 
enforced here that compel me to restrict any interruption by 
him to an inquiry. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan, I realize that, Mr. President. 

Mr. BURTON. If the Senator from Michigan will make it 
a question, I will yield. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I realize that I am not permitted 
to answer the question of the Senator from Nebraska, but I 
think I am under the rule permitted to say that the filibuster 
of the Senator from Ohio was not only justifiable but that I 
rejoice it was made, and as one of the members of the Commit- 
tee on Commerce I have governed myself accordingly in the 
present bill in every part I have had in it; and it is twenty- 
odd million dollars less than the bill that was proposed and is 
& more wholesome piece of legislation. I thank the Senator 
from Ohio. 

Mr. BURTON. It is not perfect yet, by a good deal. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. But I thank the Senator from Ohio 
and I thank the absence of cloture for what he accomplished. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Will the Senator from Ohio yield to me 
for a moment? 

Mr. BURTON. Certainly. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I will ask the Senator from Ohio if, in 
view of the fact that we shall probably have a deficit of $100,- 
000,000 at the end of the present fiscal year, he does not think 
the Democratic Party and the whole country owe those of us 
who engaged in that so-called filibuster thanks? 

Mr. BURTON. I think so; certainly to the Senator from 
New Hampshire and to the other Senators whom I mentioned, 
and I will put myself at the foot of the list. 

Mr. NORRIS. Will the Senator yield to me for a question? 

Mr. GALLINGER. The Senator from Ohio, I apprehend, will 
agree with me that if it had not been for that the deficit would 
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ave — $140,000,000 in place of $100,000,000. It is bad enough 

as it is. 

4 Mr. KENYON. Will the Senator from Ohio yield for a ques- 
on? 

Mr. BURTON. Certainly. 

Mr. KENYON. I wish to ask the Senator from Ohio if the 
Senator from Michigan who has just so eloquently spoken did 
not in the same eloquent way announce that there was not an 
item in the river and harbor bill presented here the last time 
that ought not to be passed? 

Mr. BURTON. Possibly he said something like that, but he 
was open to conviction on the subject, and he was convinced 
afterwards that that was not the case. [Laughter.] 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. President, if the Senator from 
Ohio will permit me to ask a question 

Mr. POMERENE. I just want to ask one other brief ques- 
tion. What was the date of the conversion of the Senator from 
Michigan? 

Mr. BURTON. It was in due time. 

Mr. ROOT. Just let me ask the Senator 

Mr. BURTON. I yield to the Senator from New York. 

Mr. ROOT. I wish to ask the Senator from Ohio whether 
the conversion of the Senator from Michigan was not made pos- 
sible by the fact that the Senator from Michigan had been bound 
by no caucus rule in respect to the merits of the proposition? 

Mr. BURTON. If he had been bound by a caucus rule, I 
am afraid he would not have been converted, and would not 
have uttered the very pleasant sentiments that he uttered just 
a few moments ago. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. President, I want to ask the 
Senator from Ohio a question. It is this: Whether a statement 
such as has been attributed to me by the Senator from Iowa 
[Mr. Kenyon], rather appropriately, was made in view of the 
fact that the War Department and the engineers of the Army 
had made their estimates and had approved every single item 
in the river and harbor bill at the last session, except one 
which I myself introduced, and which was of no consequence. 
Therefore I say that as river and harbor bills have been 
made—I ask the Senator from Ohio if I am not correct—as 
river and harbor bills have been made, that was scientifically 
and appropriately made; but I think that the filibuster—and 
it was a filibuster, and a wholesome one—saved the country 
many millions of dollars, and should be repeated in this Cham- 
ber whenever similar tactics are pursued. 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator another 

tion? 

Mr. BURTON. Excuse me just one moment. I am afraid 
there was too much science in the bill and too little common 
sense. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. There were both. 

Mr. KENYON. Will the Senator from Ohio yield for a 
on? 

Mr. BURTON. Certainly. 

Mr. KENYON. I ask this question: Does the Senator from 
Ohio not feel that the Senator from Michigan, before making a 
statement of that character and being ready to vote for the 
bill, should have made some slight investigation of these 
various contracts, especially as he was a member of the com- 
mittee reporting the bill? 

Mr. BURTON, I venture to say that the Senator from Mich- . 
igan made the investigation that is usually made by Members. 
You have to go down under the upper crust into the lower strata 
to find the real facts. It is possible that the Senator from Mich- 
igan stopped at the upper covering or crust and did not go 
below that, and that at first he thought it was all right; but 
I am unwilling—— 

Mr, GORE. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Ohio yield 
to the Senator from Oklahoma? 

Mr. BURTON. Certainly; for a question merely. 

Mr. GORE. I desire to really propound my question to the 
senior Senator from New York [Mr. Roor]. 

Mr. BURTON. The senior Senator from New York does 
not now have the floor. 

Mr. GORE. I understand that the Senator from Ohio has 
the floor, but I was wondering whether he would yield to me 
to ask a question of the Senator from New York. 

Mr. BURTON. I should be glad to do so, as the Senator 
from Oklahoma knows, but if the Senator from Oklahoma will 
present the question to me, as I am near the Senator from 
New York, possibly in that indirect way we can reach the de- 
sired result. 

Mr. GORE. I merely wish to ask the Senator from New York 
whether he thinks that a party caucus ought or ought not to 
bind its participants? 
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Mr. BURTON. I am ready to answer that for the Senator 
from New York. 

Mr. GORE, It is the opinion of the Senator from New York 
which I really desire in this instance. 

Mr. BURTON. The Senator from New York believes that 
every man in this Senate is a Senator of the United States; 
that to bind his judgment and his conscience by a caucus held 
behind closed doors restrains his liberty and prevents him from 
performing his duty. 5 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President—— 

Mr. ROOT. Mr. President, I should like very much to 
answer the question of the Senator from Oklahoma, i. 

Mr. BURTON. I will yield to the Senator from New York. 

Mr. ROOT. If I can do so without taking the Senator from 
Ohio from the floor. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Oh, it does not seem that anybody 
wants to take anybody off the floor. 

Mr. GORE. I have no purpose of that sort. 

Mr. ROOT. Then I beg leave to answer the Senator from 
Oklahoma. The Senator from Oklahoma asks whether the 
senior Senator from New York thinks that a caucus resolution 
should be binding? 

Mr. GORE. That is the point. 

Mr. ROOT. I think that to be bound by a caucus resolution, 
adopted in advance of the discussion of a measure in this body, 
is to be false to the constitutional duty of Senators and is to be 
false to their oath of office—— 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President 

Mr. ROOT. I am not through yet, sir. 

Mr. GORE. I beg pardon. 

Mr. ROOT. Because in the Government of the United 
States, under the Constitution, it is the duty of the Members 
of the two great legislative bodies of this country to consider, 
to discuss, and to act, each man in accordance with his indi- 
vidual opinion, each man in accordance with the judgment he 
forms upon the arguments that are presented to the legislative 
body to which he belongs. Any agreement made beforehand by 
which Senators of the United States bind themselves not to 
consider, not to keep an open mind to arguments that are made 
upon the merits of a measure, not to vote in accordance with 
their individual judgment, is a violation of their oaths, is an 
abandonment and a negation of the constitutional Government 
of the United States, and is the substitution for it of an extra 
constitutional and unconstitutional method of government. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I appreciate the lofty sentiments 
of the Senator. I now desire to ask him if he thinks that the 
national Republican convention in Chicago, over which he pre- 
sided, onght or ought not to have bound the participants in that 
convention? 

Mr. BURTON. Mr. President, we are really not discussing 
at this time any political question, We are debating a very im- 
portant matter relating to the rules of the Senate; but I am 
perfectly willing, if I do not in any way prejudice my right to 
the floor, to yield to the Senator from New York. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President—— 

Mr. ROOT. Mr. President, I will answer the second question. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Nobody is objecting, and so long 
as there is no objection, the Chair is not trying to enforce any 
of the rules of the Senate. All this is proceeding by unanimous 
consent. 

Mr. ROOT. Mr. President, in my opinion, the declaration of 
the party platform at Chicago, equally with the declaration of 
all other party platforms promulgated by national conventions, 
performed solely the function of stating to the people of the 
country the attitude of the party upon the great public ques- 
tions that were in the minds of the people of the country. Good 
faith requires that the attitude of the party as stated in the 
party platform shall be maintained. Beyond that obligation— 
that moral obligation which ‘affects every member of the party 
and eyery member of the convention—there is no obligation; 
but, sir, no declaration of a party platform can absolve a man 
who, before or after, takes an oath of office to act as a Member 
of the great legislative council of the Nation from the duty to 
keep open-minded upon all questions that are brought before 
the body and to vote in accordance with the judgment that he 
forms upon the arguments that are presented in the discussions 
of the body. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President—— 

Mr. ROOT. Wait a moment. And, sir, if there ever come to 
be differences between the honest judgment of a Member of this 
body upon a question presented to the body and the declaration 
of a party platform, there is no doubt whatever that the oath 
of the legislator must prevail over the declaration of the party 
platform. 


Mr. GORE. I did not make my point entirely clear to the 
Senator. 

Mr. ROOT. Well, I have made mine clear, I hope. 

Mr. GORE, Does the Senator think that the participants in 
the Chicago convention ought to have supported the nominees of 
that convention? That is the point. 

Mr. ROOT. Mr. President, I will not answer the question of 
the Senator from Oklahoma, because it is both irrelevant and 
impertinent. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President 

Mr. FALL. Mr. President, will the Senator from Ohio yield 
to me for a question? 

Mr. BURTON. Yes. 

Mr. FALL. I should like to ask the Senator—— 

Mr. BURTON. I am perfectly willing to yield, provided I do 
not lose the floor. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. When anybody tires of it the Chair 
will stop it. [Laughter.] 

Mr. BURTON. I will depend on the Chair. 

Mr. FALL. Mr. President, I should like to ask the Senator 
from Ohio if the very question asked by the Senator from Okla- 
homa does not, to his mind, indicate the very great difference 
existing here in the Senate of the United States, in that some 
Members of the Senate confuse constitutional government with 
party government? Some men think that constitutional govern- 
ment is party government. Is not that illustrated by the very 
question which is asked by the Senator from Oklahoma? 

Mr. BURTON. Precisely so. When you govern the action of 
a political party—I do not care whether it is the majority or the 
minority—by party caucus, from which the public are excluded, 
in which a majority or two-thirds may bind the whole number, 
you are departing from constitutional government for party gov- 
ernment, and party government in one of its most offensive 
forms. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I am perfectly willing to segre- 
gate all constitutional questions from my inquiry, and, unless 
the Senator from Ohio shares the view of the Senator from New 
York that the question is impertinent—in which event I will 
not insist upon an answer to it—I should like to know if the 
Senator from Ohio thinks that the participants in the Chicago 
convention ought to have supported the nominees of that con- 
vention? 

Mr. BURTON. I do not care to answer for the convictions 
of others; I supported them, Mr. President; but I do not care 
to go further into that question at this time. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. Mr. President 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, just one word more. My apology 
for this question, if any be needed, is the fact that both the 
Senator from New York and the Senator from Ohio are presi- 
dential possibilities, and I desired an expression from them upon 
that point, as to whether, in case the convention should nominate 
eifher one of them, they would be inclined to insist that the 
participants in the convention should support the nominees 
of the convention. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Ohio yield 
to the Senator from Wyoming? 

Mr. BURTON. The Senator from Oklahoma flatters me over- 
much in saying that Il am, what?—a presidential possibility. But 
I do not care to go into any suggestion or discussion actuated 
by a disposition to cross-examine me in regard to my views in 
regard to the Chicago convention. I supported the nominees, 
and supported them cordially; and I shall do so again, no doubt. 

Mr. GORE. With the Senator’s indulgence, just one word 
further. I think the Republican Party might go a good deal 
further and do a good deal worse than to nominate the Senator 
from Ohio. 

Mr. ROOT. Mr. President, I wish now to enter an objection 
to having my presidential prospects destroyed by the advocacy 
of the Senator from Oklahoma. [Laughter.] 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I did not understand the observa- 
tion of the Senator from New York. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Ohio yield 
to the Senator from Wyoming? : 

Mr. BURTON. Yes. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. Mr. President, in view of the man- 
ner in which this subject has come up, I should like to ask the 
Senator from Oklahoma, who himself is a possibility as a presi- 
dential candidate, whether he believes those who participated 
in the last Baltimore convention were bound to respect, advo- 
cate, and adhere to the platform adopted by that convention? 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President, I rise to a parliamentary 
inquiry. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. KENYON. I understood the Senator from Oklahoma in- 
dorsed the Senator from Ohio [Mr. Burton] for President and 
not the Senator from New York [Mr. Root]. [Laughter.] 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Well, about everybody has been nomi- 
nated now. The Senator from Ohio will proceed. [Laughter.] 

Mr. BURTON. Mr. President, that bill, with all its objection- 
able features and its extravagance, was defeated by what is 
called a filibuster; and I think I may say with serene confidence 
that if there is one legislative act of the last session of Congress 
to which the people of the United States gave their approval— 
and I include the Trade Commission bill and every other statute 
placed on the books—it was the defeat of that river and harbor 
bill. It is a monument in honor of unlimited discussion here in 
the Senate. 

We all know how things happen. A wave of excitement goes 
over the country; telegrams, letters, and petitions come in here, 
loading the mails and the telegraph wires. Some sudden im- 
pulse is given to a measure, and it obtains support. The legis- 
lator often thinks that this is the voice of the people; but it is 
not. The second voice is more intelligent, based, as it is, upon 
the more careful and mature judgment of the people. In such 
a situation as this, which is happening every year, the Senate 
should be able to stand firm until the people are really heard 
from. 

What will be the result, Mr. President, of such a rule as that 
proposed by the Senator from Nebraska, and especially what 
will be the result of such a rule as that proposed by the Senator 
from Missouri? I do not wish to be understood as opposing in 
its entirety the principle set forth by the Senator from Ne- 
braska. I think there should be some limit upon the discussion 
which occurs here, but so safeguarded that it would be used 
only after the right of discussion has become abused, after we 
have heard from the people and know that we are in touch with 
their final and deliberate judgment upon any question. Why, 
Mr. President, it would mean dictation by the Executive; it 
would mean the preponderance of the very power that our fore- 
fathers in their wisdom sought to curtail. 

In this connection I wish to read—and I regret the Senator 
from Oklahoma has not remained in the Chamber—a little dis- 
cussion that occurred in the Senate during the administration 
of President Taft, showing the view that was taken at that time 
about suggestions from the Executive. The postal savings 
bank bill was pending. The then Senator from Colorado, Mr. 
Hughes, whose death we all deplore, for he was a most able 
Senator, was addressing the Senate when Mr. Gore rose to in- 
terrupt him: 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Colorado yield to the 
Senator from Oklahoma? 

Mr, Hucies. I do. 

Mr. GORE. I wish to interrupt the Senator from Colorado at this point 
long enough to make one or two observations, 

he Constitution provides that the President of the United States can 
communicate to Congress, in writing, his views and his recommendations 
with reference to desirable legislation. I am sure that everyone not onl 
appreciates but desires that the President shall give expression to his 
views upon needful legislation by constitutional methods. 

Mr. President, I doubt the propriety of noising it abroad about this 
Capitol that the President res certain measures enacted into law by 
other than constitutional means. 

What is the situation now? Let us have the facts as everyone 
knows them to be. Whenever any modification of the pending 
bill is proposed there is anxious waiting for the word from the 
White House. The senior Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Hrron- 
cock] made the startling statement here on the floor of the Sen- 
ate on Wednesday that not half of the Members on that side 
believed in the ship-purchase bill. That statement remains in 
the Recorp, sent out to the country—that half the Members on 
that side so consistently and persistently voting to bring up this 
measure and to pass it were opposed to it. It stands uncontra- 
dicted, unimpeached, acknowledged to be true, admitted, that 
the force behind this legislation is not the conviction of the 
Senate of the United States, but the will of the President of the 
United States. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Ohio yield to 
the Senator from Connecticut? 

Mr. BURTON. Certainly. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Did not the same Senator from Nebraska 
in the same speech state that the two-thirds vote for the resolu- 
tion in the Democratic caucus which bound it and bound all 
the other Democrats, as the adherents of this bill claimed, was 
secured by the change of one Democrat whose views were the 
other way? z 

Mr. BURTON. He did so state. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. So that one Democrat has bound the 
whole Democratic Party on this question. 


Mr. BURTON. This position of the majority reminds me, 
Mr. President, of a cartoon that I saw in my boyhood, after a 
convention at Philadelphia which gave its support to Andrew 
Johnson, in which there was represented a most excellent col- 
lection of gentlemen, largely officeholders, sitting in rows, every 
one with a padlock on his mouth, signifying that he was bound 
by Executive pressure. 

The Senator from Oklahoma proceeded: 


sts meets an incident, I may say a glorious incident, in English 

In 1783 what is known as Mr. Fox's East India bill passed the House 
of Commons. It was defeated by the House of Lords December 17, 1783. 
On that day George III, not unknown to American history, sent a card 
to Earl Temple, a member of the House of Lords, saying to him that the 
King would regard those who voted for the East India bill not only as 
not his friends but as his enemies. lmmediately the House of Commons 
resented this royal interference, this interference on the part of the 
executive with the legislative part of the Government, and the House 
of Commors, with a spirit worthy of that body in its most glorious 
ore passed the following resolution, which I ask may be read to the 

nate. 

Ane AER PRESIDENT. Without objection, the Secretary will read as 

ueste: 

e Secretary read as follows: 
“ DECEMBER 17, 1783, 


“To — 5 any opinion or pretended opinion of His Majesty upon any 
bill or other proceeding depending in either House of Parliament witn 
a view to influence the votes of the members is a high crime and mis- 
demeanor, de tory to the honor of the Crown, a breach of the 
ee privileges of Parliament, and subversive of the consti- 

To report any opinion or pretended opinion of his majesty !” 
Has there been an hour since this discussion commenced when 
Members of the Senate have not been confronted with opinions 
of the President of the United States? Why, this very morning, 
when Members of the Senate and House have been sitting up long 
and consulting what to do, there is the report that the President 
will not stand for a certain proposition, so they have to begin 
all over again—as if the Senate, with its high prerogatives, 
had nothing to say, but the President of the United States was 
to decide the measures we were to pass. 

When power bows to flattery and to patronage, when the 
Executive has such a strangle hold as he seems now to have. is 
a time when we Senators should discuss what are the preroga- 
tives, the rights, and the responsibilities of this body. 

Are we willing to sink into nothingness, to become mere 
“ me-toos,” or are we going to stand up and say, “ Each of us 
is a Member of the Senate of the United States, an integral 
part of this great Government, and with a duty to perform to 
the country and his constituents, which he will perform accord- 
ing to the light of his own intelligence and conscience and with- 
out Executive dictation ”? 

That is the question here to-day. If in this time of heat 
and passion the rule proposed by the Senator from Missouri or 
that proposed by the Senator from Nebraska should pass, it 
would be a declaration in words that might well be written upon 
parchment and exposed on the walls of this Chamber: The 
Senate bows down to the Executive, and allows him to control 
its proceedings.” 

This is not a time to discuss any cloture rule. This is not a 
time to discuss any rule for voting on Friday. It is a time to 
consider soberly and carefully the constitutional question 
whether the great balance between the three departments of gov- 
ernment for which our ancestors fought, this greatest and best 
experiment in government in the tides of time, is to continue, 
or whether one department is to be all. 

Mr. President, I am, using no extravagant language. Last 
year a measure came before the Senate for the repeal of the 
act exempting American ships in the coastwise trade from toll 
for passing through the Panama Canal. In the year 1912—1 
very distinctly remember the occasion—a motion which I myself 
had offered in this body, to strike out that exemption, came to a 
vote. It is true it was in the heat of an August evening, and 
thereafter it was frequently said that the measure had not been 
carefully considered, but I do not think that is quite correct. 
It had been discussed by the Senator from New York [Mr. 
Root] and the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. LopcE] ; we all 
had added our contributions to the question. What was the 
result on that motion? Eleven votes for it and 43 votes against 


it. A year ago last winter the President of the United States 
announced that he favored the repeal of that exemption. He 
had not taken that position in the preceding campaign. He 


had taken exactly the contrary position—that our boats should 
be exempt from tolls, and he had used some expression in re- 
gard to the platform not being “molasses to catch flies,“ In 
the most unequivocal terms he had favored that exemption on 
the stump when a candidate for the presidential office and 
when the people were making up their minds how to vote. But 
a year ago last winter he changed his mind. Most decidedly 
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do I say, Mr. President, that I think his second conclusion was 
right. I could not with consistency say otherwise, because in 
the Hall of the other House on the 1st of May, 1900, I took a 
stand in favor of the neutralization of the Panama Canal or the 
Nicaragua Canal at the time when it was an enterprise in 
embryo and the route undecided. I had frequent conversations 
with Mr. Hay, then Secretary of State, and I know that his idea 
was that there should be equal treatment of all vessels passing 
throngh that canal. Strangely, in all the conversations there 
never was a reference to thé exceptional position of coastwise 
shipping, and I should make the statement with that reservation ; 
but I am sure when the treaties with Great Britain, called the 
first and second Hay-Pauncefote treaties, were framed it was 
his idea to have equal treatment for the ships of all nations. I 
could take no other stand after that experience. So when the 
bill came from the House with an exemption I promptly made a 
motion to strike it out, which was defeated disastrously by a 
vote of about four to one, as I have said. 

Mr. President, I have every reason to suppose that except 
for Executive action that exemption would be in the law to- 
day. The President of the United States, however, took a hand 
in it, and every one within the sound of my voice knows how 
strong that pressure was. I approve, Senators, the conclusion 
reached; but I would that it had been reached in some other 
way, namely, by the untrammeled action of the Senate and of 
the House of Representatives. Indeed, it is a question whether 
it is not better for the representatives of the people to work out 
these problems in their own way, even if once in a while mis- 
takes are made; for it is the whole theory of popular govern- 
ment, not that the highest degree of efficiency can be attained— 
if we wanted that, perhaps we would have an absolute monarchy 
or an aristocracy—but that the whole political and social fabrie 
is made stronger and better if every citizen has a part in the 
government. The thought is that even his mistakes and errors, 
the deficiencies of the individual citizen, will lead to ultimate 
good. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Ohio yield: 
to the Senator from Connecticut? 

Mr. BURTON. I shall be glad to yield to the Senator. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Does not the Senator remember that 
when the Senate took that action upon the proposition of ex- 
empting American vessels in the coastwise trade from tolls 
while passing through the Panama: Canal, previously to that 
and before the bill had come to debate at all upon the floor of 
the Senate, the Democratie national convention had bound all 
its members to the exemption? 

Mr. BURTON. Yes; that is true. If I were to write a his- 
tory of that period I do not know but that I would say that but 
for that unfortunate declaration in the Baltimore platform— 
for I think it unfortunate—the exemption provision in the 
House bill might have been stricken out. I remember address- 
ing the Senate before that clause in the platform was generally 
understood, and certain Senators on the other side certainly, by 
their questions and by their interruptions, approved the repeal 
of the exemption, although they afterwards voted against it. 

Now, Mr. President, to resume reading this most remarkable 
discussion here—most remarkable in view of what has hap- 
pened recently: 

Mr. Gore. Mr. President, I sometimes think that circumstances 
8 a similar proceeding here, and that the dignity of the Senate 
and the dignity of the House require the adoption of such a resolution. 
The Senator from Colorado is in no wise responsible for the presenta- 
tion of this resolution. I present it on my own responsibility, and I 
apologize to him for the interruption; but this resolution was adopted 
by the English Parliament and it was characterized by the same spirit 
which inspired the British Parliament and the British people when they 
snatched the jewel of liberty from the iron hand of tyranny. 

How preposterous it sounds, in view of the dictation of the 
White House at this time, to talk about “snatching the jewel of 
liberty from the iron hand of tyranny,’ when half of the Sen- 
ators on that side tacitly admit that they are not in favor of 
this bill, but they are going to vote for it because the President 
stubbornly stands out. 

Mr. Huemes, Mr. President, I contend that no apology is ever neces- 
sary for calling the attention of a representative body . to 
the true dignity of their position and the full measure of constitu-- 
tional powers and rights. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDEN™. Does the Senator from Ohio yield 
to the Senator from Florida? 

Mr. BURTON. I do. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I simply wanted to inquire of the Senator 
by what sort of authority he made the statement that half the 
Senators on this side were not in favor of this measure? 

Mr. BURTON. Because the challenge was thrown: out to you: 
here a few days ago by the most remarkable statement made b 


the senior Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Hircucock]. I have 
here: the exact words that he used; the statement can be found 
in the Recorp. It was made at a time when the attendance in 
the Senate was very full. It is found on page 3750 of the CON- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, in the first column: 


And I say it now upon the floor of this Senate solemnly as my belief 
that not one-half of the Senators upon the Democratic side of the 
Chamber believe in this bill as i: is now before the Senate. 


Mr. FLETCHER. I was not present when that statement 
was made, but had I been I do not know that I should have felt 
called upon to challenge it as the expression of opinion of the 
Senator from Nebraska, but I certainly differ materially from 
any such conclusion as that. 

Mr. BURTON. A little later I shall refer to a custom in the 
Roman Senate that I wish could be brought into vogue here, 
which would be a test of the question whether the Senators 
really believe in a bill or not. 

But to resume reading: 


I wish it to be understood that while I find the statement I have 
read in other papers, in the Associated Press dispatches. in substantially 
the same form, I would not for a moment give credence to the state- 
ment or seek to establish the correctness of those announcements, but it 
leads me to inquire if it could be possible that an unsigned appropria- 
tion bill is more potent in moving the judgment of — — to the 
consideration and adoption of a bill than ments and the Constitu- 
tion with reference to the contents of the bill itself. It leads me to 
inquire whether a patriotic bill is to be expected as a result of the 
application of hot weather and the contents of the pork. barrel. combined 
to the conscience of United States Senators, 


That was addressed to the Republican side then. 
Mr. President, it can not be that the Senate is afraid— 
Can it? Can it?— 


I apprehend that when, In a few weeks, many of its Members shall go 
back to the body of their constituents to narrate the prowess with which 
they fought the battle of the — — in this forum, and to tell how no 

wer could terrify them, how bol yang sturdily they always did battle 
‘or the interests of their people, they will scorn: to have it said that 
they yielded to any threat, Executive or otherwise, when they came to 
the determination of a measure of this 


sort. 
I wish to defend the Senate and its high dignity from the aspersion 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The morning: hour having expired, 
the Chair lays before the Senate the unfinished business, which 
is the motion by the Senator. from Missouri [Mr. REED] to 
amend Rule XXII with the amendment pending thereto. The 
Senator from Ohio will proceed: 

Mr. BURTON (reading)— 


I wish to defend the Senate and its h dignity from the aspersion 
contained in articles like that. Mg * * 


Who has risen here and defended the Senate and its high 
dignity from the aspersion cast upon that side by one of the 
most honored members of the Democratic Party, 2 Democrat in 
season and out of season? Can you afford, my Democratic 
friends, to allow an accusation of that kind to be made, that 
half of you do not believe in this bill in its form, without one 
of you contradicting it? ; 


I know that in the commission of no Senator is there a release from 
duty because the weather is hot, or an intermission of patriotic devo- 
tion to their duty by Senators because an appropriation bill is unsigned 
and has not yet escaped the danger of a veto. 

Naturally a postal savings-bank bill is not to be passed because of the 
influence of measures of that kind. Nor can I believe that because a 
caucus of a bare majority—a dwindling and insecure majority, if a 
majority at all—in one body of Congress shall make a hard-and-fast 
d ation of its position, that argument and amendment are out of 

lace in this legislative body, and that it is compelled complacently and 
umbly to accept that which is brought to its attention without the 
privilege of an amendment and without, in fact, consideration of any 
character whatever. 


Then he closes this part of the discussion by saying: 


If legislation can not be conducted in England in the closet of the 
King, I submit it ay ee not to be conducted in the little legislative 
school, as the papers haye dubbed it, which is now and them instructed) 
by the Chief Executive of this eo 
will be any confession or boasting with 
we may turn from these asserted moving and controlling reasons to the 
terms of the bill itself to see if in them we can find anything which cam 
be called a justification for the changes which we have observed. I 
say that I can not accept these statements to which I have called atten- 
tion. because of the faith I have in the President's acce ce of the 
spirit and the letter of the Constitution, for I must believe that he 
accepts as the best support of the logic of the law in the buttress of the 
Constitution itself; and in this there can be found no warrant for 
issuing an edict that a legislative body shall absolutely surrender its 
judgment and act contrary to its views, as here indicated, and pass a 
bit exactly as it is told to do it, through the fear of displeasure or 
——— an apprehension of the loss of patronage or of the loss of local 
expenditures, 


contained in articles like that. 


Of course I do not expect there 
regard to that matter here, but 


Mr. President, there could not be a more scathing arraignment 
of legislative interference than that I have here before me. 

Mr. JONES. I wish to ask what Senator it was who made 
that arraignment? 

Mr. BURTON: The then Senator from Colorado, Mr. Hughes, 
in response to questions asked by the Senator from Oklahoma, 
Mr. GORE: 


I have here a very old book, containing the discussion in the 
House of Commons referred to in the words I haye quoted from 
the debate between Senator Gore and Senator Hughes. If there 
were time, I should be glad to read from it. The discussion is 
set forth somewhat fully. Lord North, not of very pleasant 
memory to Americans, took part in it; and William Pitt the 
younger, then quite a young man; and Charles James Fox, the 
great commoner. All asserted 132 years ago, in a kingdom, in 
a country where the wonderful currents that make for the lib- 
erty and progress that have since occurred had not yet taken 
place, views that I think it would be very, very profitable for 
Senators on the other side to consider to-day. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. BURTON. I shall be glad to yield. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I ask the Senator from Ohio if it is not 
a fact that from that day to the present the ruling monarch, 
whether King or Queen, of Great Britain has been absolutely 
prohibited from interfering with legislative matters? 

Mr. BURTON. Certainly. . 

Mr. GALLINGER. They never have even attempted it, I 
believe, from that day to the present. 

Mr. FLETCHER. May I make an inquiry of the Senator? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Bryan in the chair). Does 
the Senator from Ohio yield to the Senator from Florida? 

Mr. BURTON. Certainly. 

Mr. FLETCHER. May I inquire of the Senator whether I 
understand him to be opposed to any form of cloture? 

Mr. BURTON. As I stated, wher the Senator from Florida 
was not in, I am opposed to the consideration of it at such a 
time as this, when the object is to facilitate the passage of a 
certain measure. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I understood that, but I want to inquire 
of the Senator whether he is opposed to any form of cloture? 

Mr. BURTON. As I stated earlier in the day, I think some 
power of demanding the previous question, say, perhaps, by a 
two-thirds vote, might be advisable. I would not favor its 
application except after long discussion and at a time when the 
Senate was convinced that the people favored the measure. 

In this connection, I may say, I think there are three cases 
in which a filibuster is not only justifiable but salutary. The 
first is when a vital question of constitutional right is involved; 
when a proposition is brought in here that a Senator can not 
conscientiously support, 

The second case is when the measure is evidently the result 
of crude or inconsiderate action. I think that applies with 
special force to this, a measure which will not bear analysis 
and which when the people thoroughly understand it will meet 
with condemnation rather than with approval. We know what 
happens very well. From time to time some bill is sent in here 
for which a first burst of enthusiasm is aroused. It seems to 
be all right, but on further and more careful consideration it is 
found to be faulty and objectionable. Until the people can be 
heard from the Senate is justified in holding up the measure. 
I think that is true of the pending bill. Telegrams have been 
read from the desk from boards of trade, resolutions passed by 
city councils and State legislatures favoring the bill which 
showed on their face they did not have the least comprehension 
of what the measure is. 

A third justification for a filibuster is when the Senate is con- 
vinced that because of some compulsion if a vote is taken it will 
not express the honest conviction of the Members. 

I was very thoroughly convinced, Mr. President, in the last 
session of Congress that the bill then pending, which was op- 
posed so vigorously, would, if it came to a vote, obtain a ma- 
jority of the Members of the Senate, but that the individual 
convictions of an overwhelming majority of the Senators were 
against many items in that river and harbor bill. It seemed to 
me not only a privilege, but more than that, a stern duty, to 
oppose it as best I could. Another benefit from the long dis- 
cussion which occurred at that time. The country had not been 
considering the river and harbor policy for years, and it was a 
good idea to give them a rude awakening upon the subject. 

Mr. FLETCHER. May I interrupt the Senator to make a 
suggestion? For fear I may be misunderstood and may be 
challenged some time for not dissenting from the expression 
of Senators on the floor, I had better say, with reference to 
that river and harbor bill, I quite thoroughly differ with the 
Senator from Ohio with regard to the merits of that bill and 
with regard to the claimed patriotic service rendered by the 
distinguished Senator. I give him credit for thorough con- 
victions from his standpoint, but I believe as fully and 
thoroughly as I can that the public mind of the country was 
poisoned largely by the allegations of “ pork barrel” in con- 
nection with that bill, which prejudiced it before the country 
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unjustifiably and erroneously. I believe that that bill had 
merit as it stood, and my own judgment is that so far from 
rendering a public service in defeating that bill great public 
injury was done by defeating it. 

I will say, furthermore, with reference to the final amend- 
ment of the bill, no great saving has resulted from it, because 
the appropriations, when they were made, simply maintained 
the improvements without extending very meritorious improve- 
ments. 

Furthermore, there were only two items in that whole bill 
which did not receive the approval and indorsement of the Corps 
of Engineers, 

Mr. BURTON. I give my friend from Florida full credit 
for conscientiously favoring that bill. He was in one extreme 
strongly in favor of it and I was in the other strongly opposing 
it. There were between us quite a number of persons who did 
not believe in it at all, but who were going to yote for it, 
That is what I complained of. 

The Senator from Florida says that all but two of the items 
were approved by the Corps of Engineers. That old saying 
impresses me very strongly, but I have seen so many absurd 
projects recommended by the Corps of Engineers that I am 
beginning to feel it is time for the Senate and for Congress to 
exercise a judgment of their own. When, for instance, I see 
an item of $18,700,000 for one of the Southern States, $9,000,000 
of it to be used for water-power development and $9,000,000 for 
navigation, and the $9,000,000 for water power to be turned over 
to a private corporation having 99 years in which to repay it 
at 3 per cent interest, I think some of these propositions that 
are sent in to us should be subject to very careful revision. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Mr. President, will the Senator permit 
me to ask him whether the Corps of Engineers recommend vari- 
ous projects with the same freedom the Supervising Architect 
recommends the erection of a public building? 

Mr. BURTON. I think so; though perhaps with somewhat 
more restraint. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I think the Supervising Architect has 
never failed to recommend the erection of a public building for 
which a Congressman has introduced a bill. 

Mr. BURTON. It is even so with the Corps of Engineers; 
both are responsive to public demand in a very great degree, 

It is said the defeat of the rivers and harbors bill did not 
save anything. Yes; but it did, Mr. President. I could call off 
a number of things it saved—$5,860,000 to the Sacramento and 
Feather Rivers; $4,400,000 to the upper Cumberland; an indefi- 
nite number of millions, about eight, for the Chesapeake & 
Delaware Canal, which is less objectionable and may sometime 
be profitably adopted; an indefinite number of millions, ten or 
twenty, on- the Tennessee River; $750,000 on the Oklawaha, 
down in Florida; a smaller appropriation for the Kissimmee. If 
the Senator from Florida is right and all those projects. were 
commendable, why is it that so many of them were left out of 
the present bill? If they were right, why not put them in the 
present measure and press them to a conclusion? Why did you 
not put in the Kissimmee? Why did you not put in the Okla- 
waha? Why did you not put in others all over the country? 
Down there in Florida, since abandoning those projects, they 
have been very appropriately singing a familiar song, with a 
slight deviation: 

Good-by Kissimmee, farewell Tampa; 
It's a long way to Oklawaha, 
But we'll try to get there some other day. 

[Laughter.] 

They are left out for the present. 

Mr. KENYON. I should like to ask the Senator from Ohio 
a question. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ohio 
yield to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. BURTON. Certainly. 

Mr. KENYON. I ask the Senator from Ohio if it is not true, 
however, that the Senate Committee on Commerce have in- 
creased to a very large extent the appropriations in the bill as 
it was passed by the House? 

Mr. BURTON. By three or four million dollars, I believe. 
I have the report here somewhere. 

Mr. KENYON. Then those projects, some of which were sup- 
posed to be dead, are really not dead; at least, their ghosts 
seem to be stalking forth again in the present bill. 

Mr. BURTON. I do not believe those ghosts that were laid 
in the last bill will have much vitality. I may say in this con- 
nection I regard some of the items in the present river and 
harbor bill as highly objectionable. 

As regards the matter of obstructing the action of the 
majority, it has always been more or less in vogue. It has 
been one of the privileges of the minority in popular govern- 
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ment. We are very much in error when we think that there is 
anything new under the sun. The Roman Senate had its four 
methods of stopping the proceedings. One was what is fa- 
miliarly known and stated by the antiquarians as talking 
against time. That, I suppose, would be called in modern lan- 
guage a filibuster. The second was by demanding that each 
paragraph of a pending proposition be taken up separately. 
The third was by asking the presiding officer of the senate to 
call the members, to be sure a quorum was present. There was 
a fourth that I wish could be tried in the Senate on this bill 
by demanding that every Member get up and state, as it were 
on his heart, what he ihought of it, singulariter consulanti. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Will the Senator consent to an interrup- 
tion? 

Mr. BURTON. In just a moment. That was a rule. They 
could call on every member of the senate. It was a most ef- 
fective method of creating delay and getting at the real senti- 
ment, if possible. > 

I think that is one defect in the rules of the Senate. We 
ought to have that rule of the Roman body here, so that we 
could call, for instance, upon the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
WILLIAMS]. He opposed Government ownership in Alaska. 
Why has he changed his mind so that he is in favor of Goy- 
ernment ownership here? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. If the Senator made any reference to me, 
I ask him to repeat it. 

Mr. BURTON. I think if we had the custom which prevailed 
in the old Roman Senate, where you could call upon every sen- 
ator to express his real opinion on a bill, we might call on you 
‘to ask if you regard as consistent your vote and action on the 
“Alaskan railroad bill and your action on this bill? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Absolutely; and I can not imagine how 
any human being with common sense could see any incon- 
sistency between the two. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I should like to ask—— 

Mr. BURTON. The Senator might say more than that if 
the rule of the old Roman Senate prevailed. Let me just an- 
swer that. Take the Alaskan railroad bill and compare it 
with this proposition. No international complications were in- 
volved. It is a part of our domain, The railroad is to be built 
through lands belonging to the Government of the United States 
which are undeveloped and can not be developed without trans- 
portation. Then, again, the cost of the railroad is to be paid 
by the sale of those Government lands, which are made more 
valuable by reason of the construction of the railroad. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Now, Mr. President 

Mr. BURTON. It is a modification of the old Pacific rail- 
road grants under which, instead of giving every other section 
to some railroad to build the road, the Government builds it 
‘and recoups itself by the sale of the land. Now, compare that 
with the pending ship-purchase bill. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I should like to ask the Senator a question. 

Mr. BURTON. In one moment. We are going on the sea 
and going into business in competition with the whole world, 
taking up a part of that business, entering into this absurd 
competition by the ships of the United States with the ships of 
all the nations, where every boat that you buy is liable to bring 
us into international complications that may mean either war 
or humiliation. They are as far distant from the Alaska rail- 
road plan and as far more objectionable as the mind can con- 
ceive. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I should like to ask the Senator a question. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ohio 
yield to the Senator from Mississippi? 

Mr. BURTON. Certainly. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Did the Senator from Ohio understand me, 
when the Alaska railroad bill was up, as at any time denying 
the power of the United, States Government to build that road? 

Mr. BURTON. Oh, I do not recall. I think possibly the 
Senator based his justification on the post-road provision, or 
something of that kind, or under the decision of the Supreme 
Court 

Mr. WILLIAMS. On the contrary, did not the Senator under- 

stand me to admit the power? 
Now, I want to ask the Senator one question. Does the Sena- 
tor see no difference between spending $30,000,000 of public 
money to furnish about 300,000 white people with a railroad at 
Government expense and spending $30,000,000 of the public 
money to stop the exploitive freight rates now existing upon all 
our commerce, affecting all our people throughout the entire 
United States? 

Mr. BURTON. In the first place—— 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The Government has the power in both 
cases, 
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Mr. BURTON. The endeavor to control freight rates by in- 
vesting $30,000,000 in shipping is comparable to supposing that 
by putting a drop in a bucket you would fill it with water. I 
admit the Alaska proposition was a more or less unjustifiable 
one. I voted against it, and I probably do not differ in opinion 
from the Senator from Mississippi in regard to it; but the pro- 
posal for its construction was based on an express power of 
the Government. Some excuse could be offered, because the 
Government was building a railroad on its own land in order to 
develop it. 

Now. as to this talk about settling the whole matter of ocean 
rates by buying a few ships, you might as well think you could 
regulate the freight rates between Washington and New York 
by buying a single automobile truck. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President ‘ 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ohio 
yield to the Senator from Florida? 

Mr. BURTON. Certainly. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I will say if there was no railroad be- 
tween Washington and New York, and we could not get it any 
other way, I would favor the Government building one. 

Mr. BURTON. That is not a parallel case. 

Mr. FLETCHER. But I want to ask the Senator a question 
before he gets away from the Roman history and practice that 
he suggests. Would he be willing now to say at any time to-day 
or to-morrow or the next day, or at any time between now and 
the 4th of March, that he will join me in asking the Senate to 
stand up one by one, beginning with AsHurst and ending with 
Works, and answer the question whether you are in favor of 
the bill or not? 

Mr. BURTON. I would like that first rate, but I would not 
want it to be followed by a vote. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. I desire to say that I have 
never cast a vote in the Senate that I would not be willing to 
stand here and yoice my reasons for the faith in me. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from New Jersey 
is not in order. He must address the Chair and obtain per- 
mission to interrupt. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. All right. 

Mr. FLETCHER. 
that 

Mr. BURTON. I would like to consent to a time for that; 
it would be a most interesting exposition of views, although 
it could hardly be substituted for our procedure. To have an 
expression of the real views of Senators on pending questions 
before a yote is taken would certainly be an enlightening 
practice. 

Mr. FLETCHER. May I ask the Senator one further ques- 
tion? 

Mr. BURTON. Certainly. 

Mr. FLETCHER. The Senator suggested that this plan of 
buying ships might lead to international complications as one 
reason why it differs from the Alaska proposition and one ob- 
jection he has to it. May I ask the Senator, if he were Presi- 
dent, acting under this law, would he feel that he would be 
obliged or feel authorized to do anything that would involve 
the question of the quality of our neutrality under the law? 

Mr. BURTON. Mr. President, I will come to that later. It 
has been reported by the experts of the Government that there 
are not 10 boats to be bought, and what does this mean except 
to buy the boats of belligerents? How does your measure 
amount to anything? How are you going to make move than a 
flyspeck on the transportation horizon unless you buy these 
interned boats? When the first argument was made in favor 
of this bill, it was to supply ocean transportation to South 
America. It was then found there are plenty of transportation 
facilities for that trade; in fact, it was found that the difficul- 
ties in sea-borne trade are not lack of tonnage; still the bill 
is pressed. What does it mean? Does it not mean that some- 
body is interested in selling these interned or detained boats, 
and that pressure is being brought, which is almost overwhelm- 
ing, to sell them to the Government of the United States? 

I introduced this very day a resolution calling for an in- 
vestigation on that subject. I want it investigated, because I 
can see no benefit to be secured by this bill in aid of ocean 
transportation. I can see that its purpose points, just as the 
needle to the pole, in the direction of buying ships belonging 
to hostile nations. I do not see where else it leads. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Will the Senator allow me? 

Mr. BURTON. Certainly. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I do not know what report the Senator 
refers to. I know of no such report. 

Mr. BURTON. The statement of Mr. Baker, the expert em- 
ployed by the department. 


I appreciate it. 
If the Senator will consent to a time for 
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Mr. FLETCHER. I am not acquainted with that report, but 
I do not think the question as to where ships can be had has 
been gone into, because that situation has not yet been reached. 
There are here some letters to the effect that there are offered 
some Scandinavian ships, Norwegian and Italian ships, and 
perhaps some South American ships. That, however, is a 
bridge we have not reached, and there is no use going into 
that, it seems to me, until we have determined whether we are 
to get any ships or not or whether this bill is to be passed. 
The question may arise about building new ones, and all that 
sort of thing, but I submit there is no justification for the 
claim that it is contemplated to buy interned ships. 

Mr. BURTON. Mr. President, if that is true, why not 
admit an amendment to this bill that no interned or detained 
ships in the harbors of the United States or other countries 
shall be purchased by the Government? That has been re- 
sisted. 

Mr. FLETCHER. If the Senator asks me that question, I 
would say that it is not the wise, proper, patriotic, or coura- 
geous course for the Senate to take or for any branch of the 
Government to write into the law a renunciation of our dearest 
rights, which were recognized and which we had stood for in 
all the past. 

Mr. BURTON. That shows you are looking for trouble. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Not at all. 

Mr. BURTON. That shows that you are willing to make 
trouble, and it is as distinct a statement as has been made at 
any time. Secretary McAdoo in a discussion last week came 
very nearly to that point. He seemed to advocate the purchase 
of these ships of belligerents interned in our harbors; and I 
say that we owe to the country a duty to save the people from 
that peril. We would be failing in our duty if we did not stand 
here to the bitter end and oppose a proposition so fraught with 
danger to the people of the United States; and, I may say, to 
the peace of the world. 

Mr. President, I speak with a certain freedom now that I 
am so soon to leave the Senate, always with attachment for 
my colleagues here whether I differ from them politically or 
not; always with confidence in their patriotism, though not 
always with confidence in their individual judgment. I am 
frank to say that I have reached the conclusion that frequently 
the judgment of an individual in a body of this kind is better 
than the aggregate judgment of all. Sometimes a jury of 12 
men will bring in a verdict that it is almost impossible to believe 
that any one of them could have voted for. But the individual 
members rely one upon another, and the collective judgment 
is something for which no man is personally responsible. 

I think that sometimes in the Senate, and also in the House, 
messures pass which would hardly commend themselves to 
anyone. The mass or the collective body has different concep- 
tions and different motives from the individuals, It may be 
better or it may be worse, but the action of the whole is free 
from that immediate and keen responsibility which belongs to 
one individual. 

If there is any one thing which I have noticed in this body 
and in the other—and my legislative service extends back now 
a quarter of a century or more—it is the greater readiness to 
yield to outside pressure, the outside pressure of interested 
parties and, in these latter days, the pressure of the Executive. 

I very much admire President Wilson and his masterful 
spirit; I have no word to say against his patriotism. He no 
doubt is seeking to work out the problems of his great office in 
loyalty to his ideals and with a desire to serve the people; but 
I can not always accept his judgment. I can not accept it 
especially in such a case as this, where it seems to have changed 
so many times since August or even since December last. 

The Senate will be the glory of American institutions or it 
will recede from its high estate just in proportion as it asserts 
its independence and the independence of its individual Mem- 
bers. If it is like a chariot hauled behind the presidential 
car, the people will have little respect for us, and the Senate 
will be unable to fulfill its functions. 

The old Roman Senate, to which I have already referred, was 
the center of Roman institutions at the time of Roman liberty 
and progress. First, it was an advisory body—senex senes, the 
old men. Then it maintained the sacred traditions of the people. 
At a later time it songht the permanency and the unity of the 
policy of the State. It had charge of the public purse; it had 
virtually control of war and peace; it made treaties with for- 
eign countries; it controlled the Provinces and selected the pro- 
consuls; it suggested propositions for the comitia, or tribes, to 
pass upon in their discussion; and to a certain extent it deter- 
mined the punishment for crimes. That authority grew until 
it reached the highest pinnacle of Roman strength and domin- 
jon, and afterwards it diminished. 


In its earlier years the Republic was designated as “Senatus 
populusque Romanus“ — the Roman Senate and people, The Sen- 
ate came first. With that transcribed on his banners, in full or 
by initials, Scipio fought at Zama; under that same legend the 
troops of Pompey gathered in the East; it was that which in- 
spired Regulus to return to the fiercest torments at Carthage; 
it was that which sustained the legions of Cæsar in the con- 
quest of the barbarians of Gaul; and that same banner was 
raised aloft when the popular assemblies met—the Senate and 
the Roman people. 

Why was the Roman Senate great? Because of the independ- 
ence of its members and their lack of subserviency. That 
Senate endured for a thousand years, a marvelous contrast of 
glory and of shame, of courage and subserviency, of probity and 
of base corruption. At length it fell from its high estate, when 
it became subject to a dictator or a monarch. And the glory 
and dignity of Rome departed in that dark day when these the 
representatives of the people abdicated their rights to the cen- 
tralized authority of a dictator. Have we forgotten this lesson? 
I am not exaggerating. 

What is popular government? It is government by the people. 
Always in the growth of popular government you will see not 
the edict or the ukase of the king, but the assertion of the rights 
of some representative of the people. It was John Hampden 
who stood against the power of the King to levy arbitrary taxes 
in the House of Commons; it was Speaker Lenthall who bowed 
deferentially to the King when he came to the House, but re- 
fused to give way. All along in the brightest pages of English 
history wherever a new conception of human rights has been 
asserted, wherever genuine progress has been made in the cause 
of liberty, it has been because some man, patriotic and coura- 
geous and free, has stood up as the tribune of the people in 
their representative assemblies or in the gatherings of conven- 
tions to give some new idea of the rights of man, sometimes in 
stress and in storm, as in the days of Mirabeau and of Danton, 
but always courageously progressing, sometimes in excess, 
sometimes going too far, but always quickening human thought 
and awakening new conceptions of what the political and social 
rights of a people should be. 

Just so sure as that pathway which has been marked out by 
Burke, Pitt, Chatham, Gladstone, and Webster, Clay,and Calhoun, 
and all the great leaders of this Senate and of the other House 
is blocked by a new theory, that the Executive must prevail, 
then we must say farewell to those influences that have domi- 
nated this people. 

Here is a bill virtually sent from the White House; and we 
are asked to remain here, to turn aside from all salutary legis- 
lation, to throw the appropriation bills into the wastebasket, to 
ignore rural credits, to postpone the consideration of eonserva- 
tion under which water power can be developed—a million dol- 
lars worth of coal is burned up every day which could be saved 
to the people, if we had a rational system for the development of 
water power, and bills are pending in the Senate to that end— 
we are commanded, I say, to stop the wheels of legislation and 
pass this ship-purchase bill! In support of that bill a varying 
majority are standing, and they declare that they will stand to 
the end of the session. 

Mr. President, we feel justified in resorting to every proper 
means to defeat this bill. We feel that it should be thoroughly 
explained, that by investigations we should ascertain what is 
behind -it, that the people should understand it, and that no 
hasty action should be permitted. 

I deplore the action of those on the other side of the Chamber 
who are willing to submit to Executive dictation in this matter. 
They are prejudicing the cause of salutary popular government 
by doing so. Virgil in his poetic dreams heard Jupiter from 
the heights of Olympus declare of the Roman people, To them 
I have given dominion without end.” It was to be an everlast- 
ing republic; but it crumbled to dust, leaving its institutions, 
its laws, its ideas as a heritage to the world, but as a govern- 
ment it passed away. 

In this country of ours, to which so many have come and are 
still coming from beyond the sea, we have tried a new experi- 
ment under new ideas, whose watchwords are liberty and 
progress. We have become, I believe, the hope of the most ad- 
vanced, the most progressive, the most intelligent people of the 
world. At any rate, to America the poor and the struggling 
look for a bright example. That bright example will be broken 
like a statue thrown from its pedestal unless the Members of 
the Senate and the Members of the House of Representatives 
maintain their prerogatives as an independent force in this 
Republic. 

The people who have migrated to these shores came to escape 
exclusive authority. They organized the town meeting, the 
village council, the legislative body; and are you now going to 
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trample these legislative institutions in the dust? Shall you 
say that the Members of this body shall wait with listening 
ears for the whisper from the White House, and when that 
whisper comes we will meet in caucus and force the measure 
through? Are you, Members of the Senate, willing to take that 
responsibility for your own future and for the future of this 
country? Are you willing that the Senate should abdicate its 
authority and become but a mere echo, as it were? The issue 
rests with you, Democrats, 

A week ago Thursday I had the pleasure of participating in a 
joint discussion on this bill with the Secretary of the Treasury, 
who said that he hoped this would be a nonpartisan measure. 
The same evening another member of the Cabinet, the Secretary 
of State, out in the Hoosier State, declaimed in the loudest 
language against those Democrats who had left their party, as 
he expressed it. Mr. President, they did not leave their party. 
They had the independence to stand by their convictions of 
right in defiance of “ King Caucus” and in defiance of Execu- 
tive interference. When, on the preceding Monday, seven Mem- 
bers of the Senate on the Democratic side had voted against 
certain provisions of this bill, I felt that it might be a non- 
partisan measure after all. 

Mr. President, I repeat, this is no time to adopt a rule in the 
Senate providing for cloture. This is especially no time to adopt 
the resolution of the Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey in 
the chair). Does the Senator from Ohio yield to the Senator 
from Washington? 

Mr. BURTON. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I should like to get the opinion of the 
Senator from Ohio as to why it is that of all the measures that 
have been before this Congress, even including the tariff, there 
should suddenly appear this shipping measure, to take its place 
as the one acute party measure of the entire Congress? How 
does the Senator explain that? 

Mr. BURTON. I will say to the Senator from Washington 
that it is utterly inexplicable. Not the tariff, nor the Federal 
reserve act, nor the Trade Commission bill, nor the Clayton 
antitrust bill had any such pressure behind them as has this 
measure here. Another feature of it is that there is a very 
different theory regarding this bill to-day from what there was 
when it was introduced. The proposition seems to be to pass 
the bill regardless of its provisions. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ohio 
yield to the Senator from Kansas? 

Mr. BURTON. Certainly. 

Mr. BRISTOW. May I inquire of the Senator how many 
million dollars are involved in the ships that are interned in 
New York and Boston? What is the actual value of the ships 
that are there waiting for purchase? 

Mr. BURTON. I gave a partial estimate of that in some re- 
marks I made a few days ago; I am not sure that I gave an 
estimate of the value, but I gave a list of the vessels. I would 
Bay, as an approximate figure, $125,000,000. That is not so 
much an estimate as a guess. 

Mr. BRISTOW. With that much money involved in ships 
that are waiting to be purchased, does the Senator wonder 
that there is pressure behind a bill that offers the opportunity 
for purchase? 

Mr. BURTON. Well, it does seem to me as though the great 
value of the ships interned, which are now useless and which 
cost from $50,000 to $100,000 a day to maintain, would be a 
very powerful factor in support of such a bill as this. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Does the Senator not think that that is the 
most plausible reason that can be assigned for the persistency 
with which the demand is made that the ships be purchased and 
not constructed in our own yards? 

Mr. BURTON. I have been groping around for reasons, but 
I am so utterly mystified as to the cause of the pressure behind 
this bill that I am prone to throw up my hands and say I can 
not tell what the reason may be. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ohio 
yield further to the Senator from Kansas? 

Mr. BURTON. Yes. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Has the Senator not observed that the oppo- 
sition to changes in the bill is directed more to that clause 
which provides for the purchase than to any other? 

Mr. BURTON. The Senator refers to that clause which pro- 
vides for the purchase of the foreign belligerent ships? 

Mr. BRISTOW. Yes; the foreign belligerent ships. 

Mr. BURTON. Every time you bring up that proposition its 
advocates seem to run away. 
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Mr. BRISTOW. Well, has it not been distinctly stated in the 
public press that the force behind this bill would never consent 
to its amendment so as to provide against the purchase of ships 
from belligerents? 

Mr. BURTON. Yes; I have seen that statement made. I 
introduced a resolution to-day providing for an investigation; 
and, as the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. WIILIAus!] is here, I 
desire to call his attention to that resolution, providing for an 
investigation by five Senators to learn whether any firm, indi- 
vidual, or corporation in the country—and that, of course, in- 
cludes banking and all other firms—have made loans to ships de- 
tained in our harbors or the harbors of other countries, and also 
whether any options have been given on any such ships. I am 
sure that that investigation would produce some interesting in- 
formation. I hope the Senator from Mississippi will see that 
that resolution is reported from the committee promptly, or, at 
any rate, that it is brought before the Senate at the earliest pos- 
sible date. We have had many investigations in the last two or 
three years, and I think the one proposed by my resolution one 
of the most desirable of them all. Let us ascertain the real 
facts about this matter. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Let me make a further inquiry of the 
Senator. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ohio 
yield further to the Senator from Kansas? 

Mr. BURTON. Certainly. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Is it a fact that ships that are not in use, 
that are tied up at the wharves, depreciate in value and de- 
teriorate more rapidly than when they are in use? 

Mr. BURTON. So far as the hulls are concerned they de- 
teriorate more rapidly; so far as the machinery is concerned, 
probably not. Taking the ship as an entirety, it probably is a 
little worse off at the dock than it would be on the ocean. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Let me make a further inquiry. Suppose 
that the ships now tied up in New York and Boston because of 
the war should remain there for two years, with the incidental 
expenses of taking care of them, the deterioration of the vessels, 
and the idle capital invested in them, what would be their com- 
parative value now with what it would be if there were no war 
and they were permitted to be used? 

Mr. BURTON. It would be very difficult to make an estimate. 
The most serious feature is that the investment in the boats is 
entirely lost. They are not only deprived of their earning 
capacity, but they are a source of very large expense while 
detained or interned in a neutral harbor. Their crews must be 
maintained, partly to care for the vessel and partly because if 
the time should come when they could resume their sailings it 
would be very difficult to get together a new crew. That does 
not include all of the men, but it does include expert machin- 
ists, engineers, and so forth. The vessel owners can not afford 
to let them go, and so they retain them and pay them wages. 
During the time the vessels are in port the deterioration would 
be very appreciable. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Let me make another inquiry of the Senator. 
The value of the ship depends upon the duration of the war, 
does it not? 

Mr. BURTON. Yes, largely. If the war should last much 
longer and they should be still interned—well, they are like use- 
less hulks where they are now, and, indeed, worse than useless 
hulks, because they involve the expense of maintaining crews 
and keeping them in repair. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Let me ask the Senator a further question. 
A ship costing, we will say, $2,000,000 has been used for a year 
and is now tied up, taking into consideration that it may have 
to remain there for one, two, or three years under expense to 
its owners, what would be its commercial value now, in the 
opinion of the Senator? 

Mr. BURTON. That is naturally somewhat a matter of con- 
jecture. I should say not more than half. If these ships are in 
the harbor of New York or Boston or Charleston or Galveston, 
and it is uncertain when they can be restored to service, the 
buyer would naturally take advantage of that fact. He would 
be a “bear” on the value of the ship. Another feature about 
it is that these boats are almost all under bond. They are mort- 
gaged—that is generally true of boats, anyway—and they are 
liable to be foreclosed and sold for a song. They are liable also 
to some admiralty liens. They may be sold by order of the 
court. They are in a most undesirable position. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Let me inquire again of the Senator 
whether he can imagine any kind of property the real value of 
which in a purchase could be so covered up as these ships, situ- 
ated as they are? 

Mr. BURTON. They certainly would be in the very front 
rank in that regard. 
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Mr. BRISTOW. In other words, would not this bill, if passed, 
open up the finest opportunity that could possibly be found for 
corruption in Government expenditure? 

Mr. BURTON. It makes it possible to purchase boats that 
are now in a most perilous position for their owners, and revives 
their investment, which now threatens to be almost valueless. 

Mr. BRISTOW. I did not ask the Senator whether in his 
opinion there would be corruption. My question was whether it 
would not offer the opportunity if anybody were disposed to 
exercise it? 

Mr. BURTON. It certainly would. In this connection, I 
want to say that buying any ships would give an opportunity 
for corruption and scandal of this kind. If the Government had 
kept back this bill, things would have continued as they were 
after the passage of the act of last August. One hundred and 
three ships have been acquired under this act and transferred 
from foreign flags to our own; but with the introduction of this 
bill and the pressure from the administration for its passage 
those transactions have almost stopped. 

Now, see what has happened. A boat that was then worth 
$150,000 is held at $450,000. A concrete case was cited here 
just a few days ago. A couple of old tubs belonging to an 
American line that could not command $50,000 then have been 
sold within a few days for $150,000. They have gone up to three 
times the price for which they could have been bought earlier 
in this Congress, and would have been bought by private enter- 
prise if the Government had not interfered and scared them out. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Let me inquire again—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ohio 
further yield to the Senator from Kansas? 

Mr. BURTON. Certainly. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Suppose some one had been of the opinion 
that such legislation as this was to be proposed and put through, 
and he had advance information to that effect. Would not the 
opportunity for speculation, even if he was not in the Govern- 
ment service, if he was outside the Government service, have 
been practically unlimited? 

Mr. BURTON. That is, if he had secured options on the 
vessels? 

Mr. BRISTOW. Yes. 

Mr. BURTON. Yes; certainly. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Has the Senator any information as to 
whether such options have been obtained? 

Mr. BURTON. I can not say that Ihave. But I have to-day 
introduced a resolution asking that very question. Naturally 
I would not have asked the question if I had known. 

Mr. BRISTOW. I did not ask the Senator if he knew. I 
asked him if he had any reason to believe that possibly such 
options had been obtained. 


Mr. BURTON, It is currently reported that they have been | 


obtained. 


Mr. BRISTOW. And, as I understand, the Senator has in- | 


troduced this resolution to find out? 


Mr. BURTON. Exactly; one resolution requesting informa- 


tion from the Secretary of the Treasury, and another resolution 
calling for an investigation. They supplement each other. I 
wish again to say to the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. WII- 
Laus! that I hope there will be no delay in acting upon that 
resolution. I have been seeking for some days to introduce 
it, but either because of continuous sessions or the fact that 
the morning hour was occupied with other business I have not 
had an opportunity to present it. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ohio 
further yield to the Senator from Kansas? 

Mr. BURTON. I do. 

Mr. BRISTOW. May I again inquire of the Senator whether 
he believes that we need a naval auxiliary? 

Mr. BURTON. Oh, certain boats are needed for the Navy, 
but those would naturally be of a peculiar type. A naval 
auxiliary is not necessarily a useful boat for purposes of ordi- 
nary commerce. It should be built, perhaps, to carry coal, un- 
loading coal at sea, transferring it to a warship, or to carry 
oil fuel, perhaps, to be transferred. I do not think this idea 
that you can buy boats and turn them into a navy is based 
on a correct understanding of the natural use of naval auxili- 
aries on the one hand and of ordinary commercial ships on the 
other. 

Mr. BRISTOW. The question I asked the Senator was in- 
tended to be preliminary to some others. The Senator, as I 
understand, says that a naval auxiliary might not be the most 
useful as a commerce carrier. 

Mr. BURTON. No. 

Mr. BRISTOW. I take it also, then, that a commercial boat 


would not necessarily be especially useful for a naval auxiliary? 


Mr. BURTON. By no means, Let me give the Senator one 
important distinction there. A nayal auxiliary should be of a 
high rate of speed, 16 or 18 knots, to accompany cruisers when 
they are on their trips. The most economical merchant or com- 
mercial boat carries, say, 10,000 tons, or perhaps a little more, 
and has a speed of from 10 to 12 knots. Perhaps with quad- 
ruple expansion engines she urns, say, 25 tons of coal a day. 
Now, one of those nayal auxiliaries with a specd of 16 knots 
would burn a very much larger quantity of coal, and would be 
adapted to different purposes. The moderately slow boat is the 
best carrier of freight, the one with a speed of 10 or 12 knots. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Do I understand the Senator to indicate 
that, in his opinion, if we cre to have naval auxiliaries, they 
should be constructed for that purpose? 

Mr. BURTON. As such. 

Mr. BRISTOW. As such? 

Mr. BURTON. Yes. I do not deny that to a certain extent 
you can transfer vessels from one use to the other; but in the 
first place, a different type of ships is required, and in the next 
place, what is the use of doing one thing under the gnise of 
doing something else? If the Navy wants more ships, why not 
make the appropriation courageously in the naval appropria- 
tion bill? If you are going to build a fleet for ordinary com- 
mercial purposes, then do that. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Now, let me make this inquiry of the 
Senator: Suppose we had authorized the construction of 10 or 
15 or 20 ships as a naval auxiliary fleet to carry supplies and 
munitions of war, and so forth, for our fleet, and an emer- 
gency such as is alleged to exist at this time should occur. 
Could not these ships be used commercially? While not exactly, 
constructed for that purpose, could they not be used in the 
emergency if it were absolutely necessary to use them? 

Mr. BURTON. In a measure. I should like to ask some 
one present if any of our colliers or naval auxiliaries have 
been used in this emergency? i understand not. That is, we 
are not without naval auxiliaries and colliers now, and, as I 
understand, not one of them has been used at this time. That 
tends to show that they would not be used to any very great 
extent, 

Mr. BRISTOW. If the Senator will pardon another question, 
has not the Senate passed a bill authorizing the use of the naval 
auxiliaries for commercial purposes under certain conditions? 

Mr. BURTON. Yes; but, as I recall, that bill was introduced 
before this war commenced. 

Mr. BRISTOW. And it passed the Senate. Now if that 
bill, which as I understand has been lying in the House com- 
thittee for a year, should be passed to-morrow, we will say, by. 
the House, then the President would be authorized to use the 
naval auxiliary fleet which we now have for carrying com- 
merce under certain conditions, would he not? 

Mr. BURTON. Yes. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ohio 
yield to the Senator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. FLETCHER. Does the Senator refer to the bill passed 
on Aagust 3 last? 

Mr. BURTON. Yes. 

Mr. BRISTOW. I refer to the Weeks bill. 

Mr. FLETCHER. It was passed on the 3d of August last. 

Mr. BRISTOW. I did not remember when it was passed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. To whom does the Senator 
from Ohio yield? 

Mr. BURTON. The Senator from Kansas still has the floor 
I mean he has the floor for a question. 

Mr. BRISTOW. If that bill should pass the House, author- 
izing the use of these naval auxiliaries, and if the naval appro- 
priation bill should provide for the construction of a dozen 
more, would not every purpose that is sought to be accomplished 
by this bill be accomplished except the one thing of the purchase 
of these ships? 

Mr. BURTON. It would be working out the problem in a 
different way. I think it would do more good than to pass this 
bill. Unless prohibitive prices are paid for ships, the Govern- 
ment of the United States is not going to get them if this bill 
passes, unless it buys those belligerent ships. Now, I am not 
oversanguine about what could be done by the enactment of the 
Weeks bill. As I recall, the Secretary of the Navy and others 


reported rather unfavorably on what could be done; but if you 
want to do something, and do it quickly, that seems the best 
method. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Let me make a further inquiry of the Sena- 
tor. Apparently the only obstacle to the passage of the Weeks 
pill is that it does not provide for the purchase of a lot of ships. 
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Mr. BURTON. It may be. 

Mr. BRISTOW. And, of course, there would be no oppor- 
tunity for dormant options to be revived in that event, 

Mr. BURTON. Mr. President, I do not wish to say that any- 
one is trying to unload property on the Government. I espe- 
cially do not wish to give currency to the rumors that persons 
close to the Government desire to sell these ships; but in view 
of the widespread rumors—more than that, the very common 
belief—that something of that kind should be investigated, we 
ought to ascertain the facts; and that is particularly true when 
here we have a bill that is pressed to the limit, and nobody can 
quite explain what are the reasons therefor. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ohio 
yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. BURTON. I do. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. May I ask the Senator from Ohio for 
his view of this situation? The Senator from Ohio has already 
said that he regards the omission from the bill of any provision 
forbidding the purchase of belligerent vessels as a dangerous 
(mission. 

Mr. BURTON. Tes. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I agree with him. Now, the so-called 
Gore bill has a provision of this character: 

Provided further, That in making purchases of ships oe the con- 
tinuance of the present European war, no purchases shall be made in 
a way which will disturb the conditions of neutrality. 

Of course, I think the Senator from Ohio will agree with me 
that that provision is absolutely meaningless. It accomplishes 
nothing. It forbids nothing. Let us suppose, however, that 
the bill is passed and that provision is in it. I call the Sena- 
tor’s attention to the provision of this bill with reference to the 
shipping board, namely, that it shall consist of the Secretary of 
the Treasury, the Secretary of Commerce, and three others. 
The Secretary of the Treasury is named first. He is an im- 
portant officer of the Government, outranking the Secretary of 
Commerce, and if not made the chairman of the board he will 
undoubtedly exercise a dominating influence upon the board. 
I ask the Senator whether or not, in view of what I am going 
to call his attention to, he would regard the administration of 
that proviso as being very effective or very safe in the hands 
of an officer of the Government who expresses himself in these 
terms? I may say, first, that the Secretary makes it perfectly 
clear in his testimony before the House Committee on the Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries that it is in contemplation that 
these German ships—or, rather, these interned ships—shall be 
purchased. 

Mr. BURTON. He did state before the Committee on the 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries, did he not, that it was con- 
templated that those ships should be purchased? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I am not sure that he stated it in 
positive terms, but nobody can read the testimony without 
coming to the conclusion that that is what he intended. Now, 
on page 26 of the hearing, this occurs: 

Mr. SAUNDERS. How would this bill add to the number of available 
bottoms when it pro; to make its purchases from existing bottoms? 


It will not add to the volume of bottoms. 
Secretary McApoo, There is a large number of idle bottoms. They 


may be purchased. 
, are not those all German bottoms 


Mr. SAUNDERS. Chiefl 
Secretary McApoo. More of those are idle at the moment 3 any 


other. 

This is the point to which I desire to invite the Senator's 
attention and ask his opinion about: 

Mr. SAUNDERS. It has been ted that there ee be grave objec- 
tion to our 8 pu German bottoms. 

Secretary MCADOO. y? 

Now, I ask the Senator from Ohio whether or not, in his 
judgment, it is a safe thing to intrust to the hands of an officer 
of the Government who, by his question, indicates very clearly 
that he can see no objection to purchasing these interned ships, 
the administration of this proviso, which looks to the preserva- 
tion of conditions of neutrality? 

Mr. BURTON. I do not think it would be. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Further on—and I invite the Senator's 
attention to this—the following occurred: 

Secretary McApoo. Why? 


Manifesting clearly that he can see no objection to purchasing 
the German bottoms. 


Mr. SAUNDERS. The newspapers make the statement that objection has 
come from the nations concerned in this war. 

Bea McApoo, Of course I shall not — to talk of diplomatic 
matters. 

Mr. Saunpers. They say that would be equal to furnishing immediate 
pecuniary ald—that is. to Germany? 

Secretary McApoo, That is a don sitegether ani 1 think, ftom 
the issue. I believe that it can not be successfully disputed by any indi- 
vidual or any nation that this Government or any Government— 


Now note, not that individuals, but that— 
this Government or wg, RPS ponte has a right to buy merchant shi 


5 it buys them in good faith and for à neutral purpose, and tha 
exactly what would be done in this case. 

I inyite the Senator’s attention to the fact that the Secretary. 
of the Treasury absolutely misunderstands and misstates the 
rule of international law upon that subject as now recognized 
by the allied countries engaged in this war. 

Mr. BURTON. And by the Germans more strongly than by 
the allied countries. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. And by the Germans. 

Mr. BURTON. I am hoping to reach that subject this after- 
noon and to discuss it fully. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Yes. Now, I wish to invite the Sena- 
tor’s serious attention to that situation, and to ask him to give 
us his views as to the wisdom of committing to this officer of 
the Government, in this delicate matter, the preservation of our 
neutrality, when he first indicates that he can see no objection 
to the purchase of these ships, and then says they may be pur- 
chased provided they are bought in good faith, and for a neutral 
purpose, which does not state the rule under the declaration of 
zaion at all? 

BURTON. In the discussion with the Secretary last 
1 have the original proof of it here, and I was trying 
to find just what he did say—I certainly inferred that he 
maintained our absolute right to buy those German interned 
ships. I do not think it would be safe or desirable to purchase 
them. The Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Simmons] and 
the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. Witt1ams] stated here on 
the floor of the Senate, as I recall it, that it was not the inten- 
tion to buy any of these belligerent ships. What happened? 
An immediate disclaimer of that sentiment was issued by the 
administration. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, will the Senator state 
by what authority he announces that a disclaimer came from 
the administration? 

Mr. BURTON. The statement made by the President to the 
newspaper men on the following day, which was published in 
all the papers, in which he said that he was not responsible for 
that statement of Messrs. Smrmons and WILLIAMS. He added 
that possibly they might have talked to some one at the State 
Department. Then followed another statement by him, given to 
the press and widely published, that he did not think such a 
provision as that should be included in the bill—that is, one 
forbidding the purchase of the ships of those countries, 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. But the Senator has no authorita- 
tive statement from the President, has he, that he would ap- 
prove the purchase of those vessels, or that he desired the 
purchase of those vessels? 

Mr. BURTON. No formal message making that statement, of 
course. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. It is simply a newspaper publication 
to which the Senator refers?’ 

Mr. BURTON. One, however, based upon the weekly inter- 
views which he grants to the representatives of the press. There 
is a perfect test for that, however. In one line you can draw 
an amendment debarring the Government or this corporation 
from buying any of these ships; yet whenever that is proposed 
there is an immediate refusal to consent to it. Just so long as 
that test fails of accomplishing anything, so long as the sup- 
porters of this bill in the Senate refuse to insert so plain a pro- 
vision, it is exceedingly significant. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ohio 
further yield to the Senator from Georgia? 

Mr. BURTON. Certainly. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Does the Senator from Ohio wish to 
accept as the American rule a prohibition against the privilege 
of buying interned vessels? 

Mr. BURTON. I do under the present circumstances, when 
it is proposed that the Government shall go into the business. If 
it were left to private individuals, they might take their 
chances; but over and over again this principle has been stated. 

A private individual may strain neutrality laws. He may buy 
contraband and ship it to one of the warring countries. He 
takes the chance of his vessel being caught by the other bel- 
ligerents. That is no violation of the duty of this Government. 
If, however, the Government attempts to ship contraband, that 
is a hostile act. Now, just so in regard to these ships. Suppose 
a private individual should buy an interned or detained ship— 
and in that connection I want to say, Mr. President, that this 
word “interned” has been used many times rather incorrectly. 
An interned ship is a ship of a belligerent that puts into a neu- 
tral harbor, and the neutral nation orders it, say, to depart 
within 24 hours or intern. “Internment” means that it must 
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be detained in that neutral port until the close of the war. If 
it is an armed ship it is placed in such a condition that it can 
be guilty of no hostile act. 

Now, a private individual might buy one of these ships. 
There would be no strain on the neutrality laws in that event; 
but what happens if the Government buys it? This corporation 
is alla mask. You might just as well come out and say what 
it is. The Government can not create a corporation, subscribe 
to the stock, appoint its own officials to manage it, and then hide 
away and say that it is a private corporation that is acting. 
If the Government should buy the ship it would be interpreted 
as a hostile act. There is the vital distinction. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, I wish to ask the 
Senator if he considers the term “hide away” entirely just. 
Is not the fairer view to take that the Government, in organiz- 
ing the corporation and taking stock in the corporation, instead 
of operating the ships as its own, puts itself in a position where 
it lays aside its attitude of sovereignty and subjects the cor- 
poration to all the responsibilities that attach to a private cit- 
izen? Is not that the effect of it, rather than a hiding away? 

Mr. BURTON, Mr. President, you can not do anything of 
that kind. You can not furnish the capital to create an agency 
to own ships and operate them and make it a Government en- 
terprise and then deny the consequences which would accrue 
if the Government had spent that same money in buying ships 
and operating them by its own officers and men. What does 
this mean here, having the Secretary of the Treasury 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Instead of denying the consequences, 
is it not the acceptance of an additional consequence? If the 
Government were operating the vessels itself, the right of suit 
would be barred in many instances, because the sovereign would 
not be subject to be sued; but the Government having placed 
its money in the stock of a private corporation, and having 
organized the business under this corporation, and having so 
conducted it, is it not really an act by the Government, which 
divests it of many of the attributes of sovereignty and subjects 
the corporation to legal procedure which otherwise would not 
be applicable to it? Instead of hiding away, is it not opening 
up a broader acceptance of the responsibility? 

Mr. BURTON. I do not think so, You always go to the sub- 
stance of the transaction. . a 

Mr. FALL. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Will the Senator from Ohio 
yield to the Senator from New Mexico? 

Mr. BURTON. Certainly. 

Mr. FALL. I will ask the Senator if this is not the distinc- 
tion, rather? It is perfecily clear to me, and I think it is to 
the Senator from Ohio, that in forming a corporation going into 
the work the Government does waive some of its sovereignty 
and does limit itself to some extent, so far as our own laws are 
concerned; but in so far as avoiding international complications 
or placing itself beyond the pale of international law, the con- 
sequences are exactly the same as if the corporation had not 
been employed. 

Mr. BURTON. It must be the same. The argument that is 
made by the Secretary of the Treasury is that in the whole 
management of the corporation it is essential that the ships 
shall be under the control of the President of the United 
States. In all its international phases it must be so, 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Will the Senator pardon me? I 
did not mean to indicate that I regarded the Government as 
less responsible if the operation was through this corporation, 
the Government owning all the stock, than the Government 
would be if it operated the vessels directly. 

Mr. BURTON. That is, you mean in the international phases? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Yes. I did not mean that at all. 
What I meant was that the effect of this organization would 
be to place that corporation in the courts of the world subject 
to suit as our own Government would not be subject if the 
Government itself were operating the vessels. 

Mr, BURTON, Especially in a time of emergency like this 
we must adhere to the substance and not to the form. In view 
of the statement, which I am pleased to hear the Senator from 
Georgia make, that it would not change the general inter- 
national relations, I can see no difference in the matter as to 
who shall bring suit. But as to the consequences arising from 
the action of a prize court it would make very little difference. 

Mr. JONES and Mr. BRISTOW addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ohio 
wield, and to whom? 

Mr. BURTON. I yield to the Senator from Washington, I 
think he rose first. 

Mr. JONES. I wish to ask the Senator whether, in view of 
the suggestion of the Senator from Georgia, that by putting 
them in the hands of a corporation we subject these ships to 


the same risks they would have in private ownership, we would 
not have a right to infer that these ships, if they are willing 
to take the risk, might carry contraband? - 

Mr. BURTON. That is really for the Senator from Georgia 
to say. If they did carry contraband, it would be immediately 
regarded as a hostile act by the Government which was offended 
by that act. Bear in mind the essential difference between the 
direct or indirect act by the Government and the act of a citi- 
zen of the United States, a private individual, and you have 
the crux of the whole situation. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I agree with the Senator from Ohio 
fully that these vessels owned by a corporation in which the 
Government is a stockholder could not handle contraband of 
war. It would be an unfriendly act, and would be utterly in- 
excusable. There is no issue between us on that subject. 

Mr. BURTON. I will say to the Senator from Georgia, I 
think that is the vital point in the whole question. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Will the Senator from Ohio 
yield to the Senator from Kansas? 

Mr. BURTON. Certainly. 

Mr. BRISTOW. I wish to inquire if we do not now have 
transports belonging to the Government under the control of 
the War Department that could be used commercially if so 
desired by the administration? 

Mr. BURTON. We have the Panama boats, certainly, and the 
Army transports. I do not see why they could not be used. I 
am informed that the administration which is pressing us to 
pass this law authorizing the purchase of ships is seeking to 
sell two boats. 

Mr. BRISTOW. That is exactly the question I wanted to 
ask. Did not the Secretary of War recommend that the General 
Crook and the General Meade, Army transports, be sold, and was 
there not a provision in the Army appropriation bill as originally 
introduced to sell those ships? 

Mr. BURTON. I so understand. 

Mr. BRISTOW. And are not these commercial ships that 
were transposed into transports and used, and were they not 
bought for the use of the Army? e 

Mr. BURTON. Yes; they were boats purchased some years 
ago as commercial ships, and during the Spanish-American War 
made over into Army transports. They could be restored to 
their old condition and used to relieve this freight congestion 
of which we hear so much. But instead of that the administra- 
tion is seeking to sell them with one voice and with another it 
asks us to pass a bill appropriating thirty or forty million dol- 
lars to buy some other vessels. 

Every fact that you ascertain shows the absurdity of this 
entire proposition. I am unable to treat with proper toleration 
most of the arguments we have heard in favor of it. None of 
them bear analysis. I am perfectly willing to say that I 
approach them from a nonpartisan standpoint. I do not care 
about political affiliations in this connection, but I view it as a 
business proposition. I have never known any piece of legisla- 
tion based upon such an absurdity as is this measure. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ohio 
yield to the Senator from Kansas? 

Mr. BURTON. I yield. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Let me inquire further, have we not also 
transports that are now lying idle and not being used at all? 

Mr. BURTON. I think we have. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Four or five, or probably half a dozen. 

Mr. BURTON. Army transports? 

Mr. BRISTOW. Yes. 

Mr. BURTON. I am informed by a Representative from 
California, Mr. Kaun, who sits near me, that such is the case, 
that there are not only these two but that there are four or 
five others. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Then, if I understand the Senator cor- 
rectly, we have Army transports that were originally built as 
commercial ships that were acquired by the Government, and 
the Government is now seeking to sell two of them, asking 
authority from Congress to sell them, and it has a number it is 
not using, and these ships which the Government owns could be 
used for the very purposes sought to be accomplished in 
this bill. 

Mr. BURTON. Certainly; and probably to better advan- 
tage than ships that the Government could obtain, unless it 
bought the interned German vessels. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Let me inquire, further, if the Government 
should sell the transports which it now has, judging from the 
experience of the past, would it not sell them for a remarkably 
low figure? 
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Mr. BURTON. Yes. The fact is the Government can not sell 
an article of that kind and transfer it back to the trade with- 
out a yery serious sacrifice, It will have to be put on the 
bargain counter, so to speak. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Let me inquire, in the sale of the commer- 
cial ships which we bought during the Spanish-American War, 
did we not sell them at from 10 to 25 per cent of their original 
cost? 

Mr. BURTON. I do not know the exact figures, but they were 
sold at a great sacrifice. In some remarks made here in the 
Senate I think possibly I did not treat with sufficient discrimi- 
nation the transaction between the Government and the Atlantic 
Transport Co., then under the management of Mr. P. N. Baker. 
The general fact was stated on the floor here a couple of weeks 
ago that the Government obtained a lot of hulks that might well 
be stranded, and it created a great deal of criticism, but certain 
boats were bought of the Atlantic Transport Line, which, then 
as now, is maintaining a line between London and New York, 
which were of a high grade, and it is maintained that no ex- 
travagant price was paid for them. I say that in justice to all 
the parties, but the general statements that I made the other 
day and the statements made by the Senator from Iowa and 
others are correct, that scandal did attach to those purchases 
at that time. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Let me inquire of the Senator again 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ohio 
yield further to the Senator from Kansas? 

Mr. BURTON. Certainly. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Did we not sell the ships at such a ridic- 
ulously low price that Congress felt compelled to pass a law 
forbidding the sale unless the consent of Congress was obtained? 

Mr. BURTON. It could not be done without authority of 
Congress. There is some such provision in this bill. But that 
might lead to complications worse than the disease which it is 
sought to cure; that is, the boats might be held indefinitely. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Under whose administration was 
the sale had? 

Mr. BURTON. I think none were sold under President Me- 
Kinley’s administration, but they were all sold, I think, under 
President Roosevelt's. I do not think we can blame them so 
much for selling them; they were a dead-weight. The mainte- 
nance of a vessel is a constant source of expense, and it de- 
teriorates in value very rapidly. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ohio 
yield further to the Senator from Kansas? 

Mr. BURTON. Certainly. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Referring to the administration under which 
they were sold, I understand they were sold under the adminis- 
tration of Mr. Roosevelt. 

Mr. BURTON. I think so. Possibly some were sold under 
the administration of Mr. McKinley before his death in Sep- 
tember, 1901, but I think not. 

Mr. BRISTOW. However, the fact remains that the present 
administration is seeking to sell others of these boats, 

Mr. BURTON. Yes. 

Mr. BRISTOW. That is, as I understand he Senator, the 
present administration wants to sell ships which it now has, 
which are commercial ships? 

Mr. BURTON. I am so informed. 

Mr. BRISTOW. And at the same time it seeks to go out and 
buy others. 

Mr. BURTON. Yes. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Would it not be interesting if we could 
know the relative prices that we shall pay and receive? 

Mr. BURTON. We would know before we got through with 
it. We might not know now. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ohio 
yield to the Senator from Georgia? 

Mr. BURTON. Certainly. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Will the Senator inform us upon 
what authority he claims that the administration desires to sell 
commercial vessels that now belong to the Government? I have 
heard nothing of the kind. On the contrary, I thought the 
desire was to utilize the commercial vessels which the Govern- 
ment now has for commercial purposes. 

Mr. BURTON. I understand that the Army transports, the 
Crook, the Meade, the Logan, and others, have been offered in 
the market, and the Government has been seeking to sell them, 
That is my information on the subject. If I am wrong about 
it I will be glad to correct it, but I think that statement has 
been made without contradiction. If it is true it is a very 
important fact. : 


Mr. SMITH of Georgia. The information I have had has 
been that if the Weeks bill, which the Senate passed, were 
passed by the other House, it is the purpose to utilize for com- 
mercial purposes all the vessels connected with the Navy which 
could be so used. 

Mr. BURTON. The boats I mention—the Crook, the Mcade, 
and so forth—are Army transports. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Then they are vessels that can not 
be used at all for commerce. 

Mr. BURTON. Oh, yes; they were originally built over from 
commercial ships. I presume some of those very boats were 
bought from the Atlantic Transport Co. 

Mr. BRISTOW. If I may do so—if it will not jeopardize 
the right of the Senator 

Mr, BURTON. I do not wish to lose the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. No. The Senator from Ohio 
yields to the Senator from Kansas. 

Mr. BRISTOW. If I may, without jeopardizing the right of 
the Senator from Ohio to the floor, I will state for the benefit of 
the Senator from Georgia that the Secretary of War recom- 
mended the sale of the General Crook and the General Meade, 
Army transports, and the provision was contaiaed in the Army 
appropriation bill as it was introduced in the House. As I 
remember, it was cut out in the House. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Those were Army transports which 
could not be used for commercial purposes. 

Mr. BRISTOW. They had been commercial vessels and were 
bought and transposed into transports, and of course they could 
be transposed back into commercial vessels just as well. They 
were bought just as it is proposed these ships shall be bought, 
and they could be changed, if need be, into commercial vessels. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Then, of course, they would have to 
be changed in connection with the others in order to be utilized 
for commercial purposes, 

Mr. BRISTOW. It seems to me that they ought to be utilized 
under the Weeks bill, if we could get that bill passed, and there 
would not be any trouble at all. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Does the Weeks bill in its present 
terms cover those vessels as well as those connected with the 
Navy? 

Mr. BRISTOW. It covers the Navy; I am not certain about 
the transports. It ought to cover the transports, I am free 
to say. 

Mr. BURTON. I understand there was a provision in the 
Army appropriation bill as introduced in the House providing 
for the sale of two of those boats, the Crook and the Meade. 
Some person of an inquiring mind asked why is it that when 
an effort is made to pass a ship-purchase bill an effort is also 
made to sell these ships, and the provision was cut out. But 
the question arises why, when these boats are on hand, do you 
not remodel them? You would not have any trouble about it. 
If the administration sent a recommendation here for the 
necessary appropriations for putting those ships into a condi- 
tion to carry trade, there would be no trouble in passing the 
bill in a very few days. It would not be opposed here. An 
amazing situation appears, an attempt to force a bill through 
having a provision for the purchase of ships and, on the other 
hand, the recommendation of the Secretary of War that the 
ships shall be sold. I think that calls for explanation. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ohio 
yield to the Senator from North Dakota? 

Mr. BURTON. Certainly, I yield. . 
Mr. McCUMBER. The Senator from Georgia asked a qu 
tion of the Senator from Ohio that I do not think was fully 
answered, and I wish to press that question a little further, 

because it is most important. 

The Senator from Georgia asked the Senator from Ohio if he 
thought the Government ought to adopt a policy that our citi- 
zens or the Government itself could not buy an interned vessel. 
The Senator from Ohio I do not think fully answered that 
question; therefore I want to put this question to the Senator: 
Has the Government ever adopted a policy under which this 
ae or any other neutral country could buy an interned 
vessel 
Mr. BURTON. Not to my knowledge. I think you will 
search in vain for any judicial decision in support of it. 

Mr. McCUMBER. On the contrary, was it not held by this 
Government in the case of the Georgia that a British subject 
could not buy such a vessel, dismantle it, and put it again into 
trade? Did we not hold directly that it could not do it? 

Mr. BURTON. So far as the case is parallel, it goes to sus- 
tain the view which is held on the Continent of Europe that a 
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neutral does not have the right after the outbreak of hostilities 
to buy a belligerent ship. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I am making a vast difference between 
buying a belligerent vessel and buying an interned vessel. The 
question I put to the Senator is not whether we can buy a bel- 
ligerent vessel, because I understand we can always do that, 
but whether we have ever adopted a policy whereby we con- 
ceded to any neutral when we were at war that they could buy 
a vessel which we had compelled to be interned or imprisoned 
in their ports. 

Mr. BURTON. No; we certainly have not. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Now, let me ask the ‘enator another 
question. 

Mr. BURTON. Is an interned boat different from a boat 
that is merely detained in a harbor? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I am going to meet that by another ques- 
tion, and it is this: Are not those important vessels which have 
been driven into our ports—what I call imprisoned, not 
interned, but they are in our ports because they dare not go 
out—so constructed that they could be turned into army 
transports? 

Mr. BURTON. Many of them could be. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Or converted into cruisers? 

Mr. BURTON. Many of them were built under the provision 
that they should be turned over to the army or navy whenever 
they were needed. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Now, that brings me right to the next 
question. If this Government admits the right of one of our 
citizens to buy those vessels in our ports, would not that cit- 
izen have a right to take one of those vessels and sail it to 
Hamburg with noncontraband goods? 

Mr. BURTON. Yes. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Then I want to put the next question. 
Would not the citizen, after he got it into Hamburg, have an 
equal right to sell it to the German Government and the Ger- 
man Government immediately transform it into a cruiser, 
provided it was sold in good faith? 

Mr. BURTON. For an Army transport or naval auxiliary or 
any warlike purpose they pleased. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Does the Senator believe that would be an 
unneutral act? 

Mr. BURTON. It certainly would not. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Then, if the Senator says it would not be 
an unneutral act, is not the Senator forced to the conclusion 
that we would not have the right in the first instance to do 
that which, when followed up, would become unneutral? 

Mr. BURTON. Certainly. I do not believe the right of pur- 
chase exists in the first instance. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Will the Senator allow me to ask 
him a question? 

Mr. BURTON. Certainly. ! 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. The suggestion I desire to make to 
the Senator from Ohio is this: I wish to ask him if the view 
presented by the Senator from North Dakota is not a very differ- 
ent view from simply the suggestion that interned vessels could 
not be bought? Is not the case he makes one in which he in- 
sists that the purchase could not be made because the interned 
vessels were prepared for use as military or naval vessels, hav- 
ing been so constructed that they could be readily supplied with 
cannon? The case be makes is not one simply of objecting to 
the purchase of interned vessels, but of objecting to interned 
vessels that have been prepared for military use by the Govern- 
ment under the requirements of the Government whose citizens 
now own them. Does not that fall entirely outside of the 
simple class of an interned vessel? 

Mr. BURTON. I do not think so altogether. Mr. President, 
I find I will not have an opportunity this afternoon to go into 
the subject of the transfer of belligerent ships to neutral flags. 
My intention at first was to dwell upon that at greater length 
than some other phases I have discussed, and at a future time 
I shall seek to discuss it more fully. I may briefly state some 
of the more important facts. 

Article 56 of the declaration of London provides that the 
transfer of a belligerent ship to a neutral flag after the out- 
break of hostilities is void unless it can be shown that such 
transfer was not made to avoid the consequences of war. An 
order of the Privy Council has made the declaration of London, 
with certain modifications, the policy of Great Britain as to the 
rights of belligerents and neutrals. 

I may also state that Germany has in substance proclaimed 
the same rule. In all this discussion I do not mean to make 
any distinction between buying an English ship and buying a 
German ship. They are both on the same footing. 

As preliminary to a later discussion of this subject I want 
to read the French and German rules on this point. These are 


the German regulations framed in pursuance of the London 
conference issued first on the 30th of September, 1909, approved 
by the Emperor and promulgated August 3, 1914: 

With the exceptions specified under 6, enemy ships are subject to 

capture. 5 enemy vessels of the State fin 2. j 
hips are adjudged enemy or neutral ships by the flag they are en- 
titled to carry. 

The flag which a ship is entitled to carry is determined in accord- 
ance with the flag law of almost all maritime States from an official 
document that any merchant ship must have on board. 

If the nationality of a ship can not be readil established, and 
especially if the document required in accordance with the flag law of 
the respective State is not in evidence, then the ship shall be considered 
as an enemy ship. 

Ships that after the outbreak of the hostilities have been transferred 
— the enemy to the neutral flag are also to be considered as enemy 
ships. 


a) If the commander is not conyinced that the transfer would have 
followed, even if war had not broken out, as, for instance, by succes- 
sion or by virtue of a construction contract. 

Now, that is the substance of the whole thing. The French 
rules do make an exception in case of inheritance or succession. 
The German rule goes a little further and makes an exception 
in the case of a belligerent ship consigned to a neutral when a 
construction contract had been entered into before the outbreak 
of hostilities. 

b) If the transfer is effect hile t 
Sant anchor WITA A blockaded MEEDE een 

It is hardly necessary for me to read this. The substance of 
it is contained in the first one. 

I also read the order promulgated August 8, 1914: 


LAw GAZETTE OF THE EMPIRE. 


YEAR 1914, 
(No. 50.) 
(No. 4428.) Prize ordinance of September 30, 1909. 

I approve the accompanying prize ordinance and direct that in the 
enforcement of the prize law my fleet commanders shall during the war 
proceed in accordance with the provisions of the prize ordinance. In 
so far as it may be n to make exception thereto in special cases, 
you shall make proposition to that end to me. I empower you to give 
such interpretation to this ordinance and to make such changes thereto 
as may be necessary, provided they are not of fundamental importance, 

Rominten, September 30, 1909. Signed) 

gn 


( 
In the absence of the Imperial Chancellor, 
(Countersigned) 


Promulgated at Berlin, August 3, 1914. 


There has been a good deal of discussion concerning the 
declaration of London and the English attitude regarding it. I 
insert this because it is important in this connection. 

An order has been later issued by the German Government 
which in a manner modifies this. It is in the following lan- 


guage: 

The Imperial German Government's naval policy is directed by the 
declaration of London, with only such alterations as necessitated by 
England's refusal to recognize the said declaration. 

assports have been issued to former British ships transferred to 
the American flag under the ride conditions : 

1. The transfer to the American flag is recognized in in case the 
ships are engaged in direct trade with Germany, and only as long as 
that is the case. 

It is understood that these ships carry cargo from American to 
German ports and vice yersa. The goods exported from Germany to 
the United States of America must be destined for exclusive consump- 
tion in the United States. < 

2. The request for a 8 is to be submitted to the competent 
German consul, accompanied the bill of sale, which is to be legalized 
by the United States Department of State. The consul will then 
take the ee steps to obtain the passport from this embassy, 

3. The passports are valid for one round trip only. 

4. No alien enemies (British, French, Russians, Japanese, Belgians, 
Servians, Montenegrins) may be included in the ship's crew. r 


It will be noticed that that latter order modifies the former 
one of the approval of the London declaration, but only in one 
essential particular, namely, that they will allow these ships 
to be sold if they are engaged exclusively in trade between the 
United States and Germany. Of course, any combatant having 
difficulty in securing supplies would allow an exception of that 
kind; so that it does not iu reality amount to any exception. 

I ask also to have printed the French instructions on this 
subject. Perhaps the French original had better be printed, as 
well as the translation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, permission 
to do so is granted. 

The instructions referred to are as follows: i 
[Extract from “Instructions on the Application of International Law 

in Case of War. Addressed by the minister of marine to the general, 


superior, and other officers commanding the naval forces and vessels 
of the [French] Republic.” Dated December 19, 1912.] s 
112. Le transfert sous pavillon neutre d'un navire ennemi, effectué 
après l'ouverture des hostilités, est nul, à moins qu'il ne soit établi 
que ce transfert n'a pas été effectué en’ vue d'éluder les conséquences 
u'entratne le caractère de navire ennemi, par exemple, par suite 


éritage. 
ee Toutefois, il y a présomption absolue de nullité : : 


WILHELM, - 
v. TIRPITZ, ` 


ransfert a été effectué pendant que le navire est en voyage 
ou dans un port bloqué; 
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2. S'il y a faculté de réméré ou de retour; i } 

3. Si les conditions auxquelles est soumis le droit de pavillon, d'après 
Ja ee du pavillon arboré, n'ont pas été observées. 

114. Ces régles ne sont, bien entendu, pas applicables lorsque la vente 
du navire ennemi à un sujet neutre a été effectuée par les autorités 
Françaises, à la suite d'une prise. 


TRANSLATION, 


112. The transfer of an enemy vessel to a neutral flag, effected after 
the outbreak of hostilities, is void unless it is proved that such transfer 
was not made in order to evade the consequences to which an enemy 
vessel, as such, is exposed; for example, by inheritance. 

113. There, ‘however, is an absolute presumption that a transfer is 


void: 

x If the transfer has been made during a voyage or in a blockaded 
port; 
Gs If a right to repurchase or recover the vessel is reserved to the 
vendor ; 

3. If the requirements of the municipal law governing the right to 
fly the flag under which the vessel is sailing have not been fulfilled. 

114. It is understood that these rules are not applicable when the 
eale of an enemy vessel to a neutral subject his been made by French 
authorities after a capture, 

Mr. BURTON, I will read briefly from the instructions: 


112. The transfer of an enemy vessel to a neutral flag effected after 
the outbreak of hostilities is void, unless it is proved that such transfer 
was not made in order to evade the con 
vessel as such is exposed; for example, by inheritance. 

I have already called attention to the fact that there is an- 
other exception. 

I understand the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Owen] would 
like to address the Senate for an hour or so, and after that Sen- 
ators wish the Senate to adjourn. I shall therefore suspend my 
remarks in a moment. 

I wish to call attention to the resolution submitted by the 
junior Senator from Missouri [Mr. Reep]. It seems to me the 
adoption of such a rule as that would plainly require a two- 
thirds vote. The Senate, if I understand it correctly, has set- 
tled that very recently. The general rule in a parliamentary 
body is that any suspension of the rules or variation from the 
ordinary procedure requires a two-thirds vote. Beginning on 
the 11th of January, 1915, this occurred: 

Mr. Suxrranb gave notice of his intention to move an amend- 
ment to the standing rules of the Senate, namely, to suspend 
paragraph 3 of Rule XVI, for the purpose of moving a certain 
amendment to the District of Columbia appropriation bill—the 
so-called prohibition amendment. On January 12 he offered the 
amendment to the rules and it was referred to the Committee 
on Rules. On January 13 the Committee on Rules reported 
favorably; and on motion the Senate proceeded to consider the 
report. The point of order was raised that it required, under 
Rule XL, a two-thirds vote upon the proposition to suspend the 
rules or any portion thereof. The Chair submitted the question 
to the Senate, and the Senate decided by a vote of 41 yeas to 
34 nays that the point was well taken. This whole proceeding 
is recorded in the Recorp, on page 1563. 

If that is not exactly on all fours with this proposition, I am 
unable to understand the rule. That was an appropriation bill, 
and general legislation can not go on an appropriation bill; but 
the Senator from Texas moved to suspend the rules so as to 
allow him to offer substantive or affirmative legislation. The 
matter was discussed at considerable length, and it was decidel 
that the rule could not be suspended except by a two-thirds 
vote. 

Here is a rule of the Senate that has existed for 117 years, 
namely, that there is no cloture of debate. That is perhaps the 
most distinctive rule of the Senate. The proposition is not one 
of amending the standing rules permanently, which may, in the 
way provided, undoubtedly be done by majority vote, but is in 
effect a motion to suspend temporarily a rule in the case of a 
particular bill. It seems to me, Mr. President, there is no an- 
swering the argument that it requires a two-thirds vote. 

In view of the understanding that the Senator from Okla- 
homa is to follow me and that there is to be an adjournment at 
the close of his remarks, Mr. President, I now yield the floor. 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Oklahoma. 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, during the last two years, since 
March, 1913, the Senate of the United States has had one im- 
portant measure after another brought before it for considera- 
tion by the Democratic administration. There was a prolonged 
and obvious filibuster in the Senate dealing with the tariff bill. 
In order probably to prevent any action upon the Federal re- 
serve bill, there was a resolute filibuster even on the question of 
allowing a water supply for the city of San Francisco; there 
was a filibuster, using that bill as a general buffer against pro- 
posed progressive legislation, which made it necessary in han- 
dling that bill, as well as in handling the tariff bill and the 
Federal reserve act, for the Senate to meet in the morning and 
to run until 11 o’clock at night. We had no vacation during the 
summer of 1913 or during the summer of 1914, because of the 


uences to which an enemy, 


Vicious filibustering of the Republican Senators. If this method 


of filibustering shall remain as a practice of the Senate of the 
United States, obviously the Congress of the United States 
must remain in continuous session from one year’s end to an- 
other in order to accomplish even a slight part of what is de- 
sired by the people of the United States, and in order in some 
small degree to enact the important measures which are pre- 
sented to the Senate for consideration on favorable reports from 
the committees of the Senate. 

I call attention to the large calendar which we have, a cal- 
endar of some thirty-odd pages, representing hundreds of meas- 
ures of importance, which we never arrive at; and even aside 
from the calendar there are matters of the greatest possible im- 
portance, which are not being considered by the body and not 
being presented by the committees, because it is well known 
that to make reports upon them would be perfectly useless in 
view of this now apparently well-established custom of a con- 
tinuous filibuster against everything desired by the majority 
party. 

This practice of filibustering has not been confined to one side 
of the Chamber only. I agree with the Senator from Nebraska 
[Mr. Norris] that the filibuster quickly passes from one side of 
the Chamber to the other as an exigency may arise, according 
to the desire of those who may be on either side of the aisle. I 
submit, however, a filibuster favoring the people is not to be 


compared to a filibuster against the people, although an unjusti- 


fiable parliamentary procedure, except under very extraordinary 
conditions. 

It has been offered as a criticism of my view with regard 
to a cloture rule for the Senate, that on one occasion—March 4, 
1911—when the question arose with regard to the admission 
of New Mexico to statehood with a corporation-written constitu- 
tion and an unamendable constitution, and the prevention of 
Arizona at the same time being admitted to statehood. I did 
not hesitate to use the practice of the Senate to filibuster in 
order to compel a vote of the Senate jointly upon the admission 
of Arizona and New Mexico. My use of this bad practice to 
serve the people does not in any wise change my opinion about 
the badness of the practice of permitting a filibuster. I acted 
within the practice, but I think the practice is indefensible, and 
I illustrated its vicious character by coercing the Senate and 
compelling it to yield to my individual will. 


No one man, no matter how sincere he may be or how patri- 
otic his purpose, should be permitted to take the floor of the 
Senate and keep the floor against the will of every man in the 
Senate except himself, and coerce and intimidate the Senate. 
To do so is to destroy the most important principle of self- 
government—the right of majority rule. 

I wish to submit a brief sketch of what has been the rule with 
regard to “the previous question.” It is an old rule, estab- 
lished for the purpose of preventing an arbitrary and willful 
individual or minority coercing the majority in a parliamentary 
body. I call the attention of the Senate to a work printed in 
1690, Lex Parliamentaria, giving the practice in the British 
Parliament. On page 292 of that work this language occurs: 

If upon a debate it be much controverted and much be said against the 


question, any member may move that the question may be first made, 
whether that question shall be put or whether it shall be now pu 


which usually is admitted at the instance of any member, especially i 
it be seconded and insisted upon; and if that question being put, it pass 
in the affirmative then the main question is to be put immediately, and 


no man may speak anything further to it, either to add or alter. 


Mr. President, coming down to the days of the Continental 
Congress, I read from page 534 of volume 11, 1778, of the Jour- 
nals of the Continental Congress, giving the rules of that body 
and showing the purpose of the Continental Congress at that 
time to prevent any individual or minority unnecessarily con- 
suming the time of that body. 


6. No Member shall speak more than twice in any one debate on the 
same day, without leave of the House. 
* * * . * + s 
10. When a question is before the House no motion shall be received 
unless for an amendment, for the previous question, to postpone the con- 
sideration of the main question or to commit it. 


Sections 13 and 14 read: 


13. The previous question—that is, that the main question shall be 
not now put—being moved, the question from the Chair shall be 
that those who are for the previous question say aye and those 
against it, no; and if there be a majority of ayes, then the main ques- 
tion shall not be then put, but otherwise it shall. 

14. Each Member present shall declare openly and without debate 
his assent or dissent to a question by aye and no, when required by 
motion of any one Member, whose name shall be entered as having 
made such motion previous to the President's putting the question; 
the name and vote in such cases shall be entered upon the Journal, 
and the majority of votes of each State shall be the vote of that State. 


That was the rule of the Continental Congress. The rule 
of the House of Representatives is equally well known to 
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clearly and openly recognize the previous question, count a 
quorum, and by a rule fix a time for voting on any question. 

When it came to drafting the Constitution of the United 
States Mr. Pinckney proposed in his original draft a provision 
that the yeas and nays of the Members of each House on any 
question shall, at the desire of any certain number of Members, 
be entered on the Journal. 

The committee on detail, page 166 of volume 2 of the records 
of the Federal Convention, by Farrand, reported as follows: 

The House of Representatives and the Sonae when it shall be 
acting in a legislative sapay {each House) shall keep a Journal of 
its proceedings, and shall from time to time publish them, * + 
and the yeas and nays of the Members of each House on any ques- 
tion shall, at the desire of any Member, be entered on the Journal. 

That was retained throughout as a part of the Constitution 
and was discussed on Friday the 10th day of August, page 255, 
as follows: 
iy de Biei DPEN E te be ORIRE to cols tor tones aon ANEA oat 
amendment to that effect, saying that the small States would other- 
wise be under a disadyantage, and find it difficult to get a concur- 
rence of one-fifth. 

That was voted down unanimously, and the following States— 
New Hampshire, Massachusetts, Connecticut, New Jersey, Penn- 
sylvania, Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, and Georgia—voted to agree to the rule that one-fifth 
of the Members might call for the record of the yeas and 
nays as a constitutional right. 

I call the attention of the Senate to the proper interpretation 
of that language. We have ordinarily held to the practice that 
the yeas and nays should be called after the vote had been or- 
dered, but the right to have the yeas and nays immediately 
called under the Constitution of the United States is a consti- 
tutional right. As a Senator from Oklahoma, I have a right, 
being present, if I am supported by one-fifth of the Members of 
this body, to have my vote and the yote of every other Member 
of this body recorded on any pending question without having 
my right denied by an organized filibuster. You can not record 
a vote on the Journal of the Senate unless you take the vote; 
and, therefore, the constitutional right to have my vote recorded 
upon the Journal at the request of one-fifth of the Members 
PRESENT carries a PRESENT right and not a future expectation or 
vague hope at some unrecorded future time that it may be re- 
corded, when a minority or an individual may permit it. I 
have, therefore, a constitutional right, when supported by one- 
fifth of the Members of this body, to demand the immediate 
taking of the yeas and nays on any question pending and the 
record of that vote in the Journal of the Senate. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, will the Senator allow me 
to ask him a question? 

Mr. OWEN. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Is it not a truth applicable to everything 
that wherever a right is granted at all it is a right in presenti 
and not in futuro, unless the grant is modified by an express 
statement that it is in futuro? 

Mr. OWEN. Absolutely. Now, Mr. President, I want to call 
the attention of the Senate to what has been done in regard to 
ae e of cloture or limitation of debate by the Senate 
itself. 

The Senate rules, as established at the beginning of this Gov- 
ernment, adopted in 1789, are found upon page 20 of the Annals 
of the First Congress, from 1789 to 1791, volume 1. That vol- 
ume contains the rules of the Senate as of that date, from No. 1 
to 19, and those rules expressly provide against the abuse of the 
time of the Senate in a number of particulars. First, in para- 
graph 2, it is provided that— 

2. No Member shall speak to another or otherwise interrupt the bust- 


ness of the Senate, or read any printed pa while the Journals or 
public papers are reading, or when any Member is speaking in any 
e 


3. Every Member when h ks shall address the Chair, standing 
in his piece, and cohen he has ished shall sit down. 

It obviously contemplated his finishing within some reason- 
able time and taking his seat. 

4. No Member shall speak more than twice in any one debate on 
the same day without leave of the Senate. 

Showing the intention of the Senate that one man should 
not be allowed to monopolize the time of the Senate. 

Paragraph 8 reads: 


ae * og — —.—— hag Say the Senate no motion ay = be recelved 
endmen or previous question, or r postponing 
the main question, or to commit it, or to adjourn, g 


And paragraph 9 provides: 
and seconded, the 


9 The ious tion teing moved questio 
from the Chalr shall be, “ Shall the main question be now put? "And 
if the nays prevail the main question shall not then be put. 


On a divided vote the main question was to be put is a 


necessary consequence that flows from that language. It re- 
quired a majority vote in the negative to prevent the closure 
of debate under the original rules of the Senate. 

Paragraph 11 reads: 

11. When the yeas an 
e gai 
his assent or dissent $0 the question. Wa r 

Mr. President, that was the rule of the Senate up until 1806. 
At that time the rules were modified so as to omit the refer- 
ence to the previous question, not by putting in any rule deny- 
ing the right of the previous question, but merely omitting the 
previous question, on the broad theory that courtesy of free 
speech in the Senate would preclude any Member from the 
abuse of the courtesy of free speech extended to him by his 
colleagues, and would preclude a Senator from consuming the 
time of the Senate unduly, unfairly, or impudently, in disregard 
of the courtesy extended to him by his colleagues. The failure 
to move the previous question now is merely a matter of 
courtesy in this body, and carries with it, so long as it lasts, 
the reciprocal courtesy on behalf of those to whom this cour- 
tesy is extended that they shall not impose upon their col- 
leagues who have extended the courtesy to them of freedom of 
debate or deny their courteous and long-suffering colleagues 
the right to a vote. Freedom of debate may not under such 
an interpretation be carried to the point of a garrulous abuse 
of the floor of the Senate by the reading of old records and 
endless speechmaking made against time, which has emptied 
the Senate Chamber and destroyed genuine debate in this body. 
At the time the previous question was dropped from the written 
rules of the Senate as a right under such written rules there 
had been no need for the “ previous question.” The previous 
question had only been moved four times and only used three 
times from 1789 to 1806—that is, during 17 years. 

There is no real debate in the Senate. Occasionally a Senator 
makes a speech that is worth listening to—occasionally, and 
only occasionally. The fact is that even speeches of the great- 
est value which are delivered on this floor have little or no 
audience now because of this gross abuse of the patience of 
the Senate, which has been brought to a point where men are 
no longer willing to be abused by loud-mouthed vociferation of 
robust-lunged partisans confessedly speaking against time in 
a filibuster, and are unwilling to keep their seats on this floor 
to listen to an endless tirade intended not to instruct the Sen- 
ate, intended not to advise the Senate, intended not for legiti- 
mate debate, not for an honest exercise of freedom of speech, 
but for the sinister, ulterior, half-concealed purpose of killing 
time in the Senate and thereby preventing the Senate from act- 
ing, thus establishing a minority veto under the pretense, the 
naa pretense, the impudent and false pretense, of freedom of 
debate. 

This courtesy in the Senate was not greatly abused prior to 
the war, nor until the fierce recent conflict began between the 
plutocracy and monopoly and the common people. Its abuse 
during the last century led, however, to various proposals by 
sorone distinguished Members of this body of cloture in various 

orms. 

The first one that I care to call attention to is that of Mr. 
Clay, in 1841, in connection with which Mr. Henry Clay said, 
among other things—this was on the 12th of July, 1841—that— 

He was ready at any moment to bring forward and support a measure 
which should give to the majority the control of the business of the 
Senate of the United States. Let them denounce it as much as the 

leased, its advocates, unmoved by any of their denunciations an 

ts, standing firm in bg, gp of the interests which he believed the 
country demands, for one he was Fogg Bind the adoption of a rule 
which would place the business of the te under the control of a 
majority of the Senate. 

In the first session in the Thirty-first Congress, July 27, 1850, 
Mr. Douglas, then a Senator of the United States, submitted the 
following motion for consideration: 

Resolved, That the following be, and the same is, adopted as a stand- 
ing rule of the Senate: 

That the previous question shall be admitted when demanded by a 
majority of the Members of the Senate present, and its effect shall be 
to put an end to all debate and bring the Senate to a direct vote, first, 
upon a motion to commit, if such motion shall have been made "— 

And so forth. 

Mr. Hale, on April 4, 1862, brought in a resolution of like 
purport; Mr. Wade, on June 21, 1864, proposed a like resolution; 
Mr. Pomeroy, on February 13, 1869; Mr. Hamlin, on March 10, 
1870; and various other Senators. I ask, without reading these 
various proposals, to place them in the Rrcorp for the informa- 
tion of the Senate of the United States. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Ranspett in the chair). 
Without objection, it will be so ordered. 
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The matter referred to is as follows: 
$ LIMITATION OF DEBATE, 
[ist sess. 31st Cong., J. of S., 482, July 27, 1850.] 

Mr. Douglas submitted the following motion for consideration : 

“Resolved, That the following be, and the same is, adopted as a 
standing rule of the Senate: 

„That the previous question shall be admitted when demanded by a 
majority of the Members of the Senate present, and its effect shall be 
to pot an end to all debate, and bring the Senate to a direct vote, 
first, upon a motion to commit, if such motion shall have been made; 
and if this motion does not prevail, then, second, upon amendments 
reported by a committee, if any; then, third, upon pending amend- 
ments; and, finally, where such questions shall, or when none shall 
have been offered, or when none may be pending, then it shall be upon 
the main ore or questions leading directly to a final decision of 
the subject matter before the Senate. On a motion for- the previous 
he and prior to the seconding of the same, a call of the Senate 
shall be in order; but after a majority shall have seconded such 
motion no call shall be in order prior to a decision of the main ques- 
tion. On a previous question there shall be no debate. All inci- 
dental questions arising after a motion shall have been made for the 
previous question and, pending such motion, shall be decided, whether 
on appeal or otherwise, without debate.“ 

(Aug. 28. The resolution was laid on the table (ib., 588).) 

[2d sess. 37th Cong., J. of S., 370, Apr. 4, 1862.] 

Mr. Hale submitted the following resolution for consideration: 

“Resolved, That the following be added to the rules of the Senate: 

„The Senate may, at any time during the present rebellion, by a 
vote of a majority of the Members present, fix a time when debate on 
any matter pending before the Senate shall cease and terminate; and 
the Senate shall, when the time fixed for terminating debate arrives, 
proceed to vote, without debate, on the measure and all amendments 
pending and that may be offered.’” 

[ist sess, 38th Cong., J. of S., 601, June 21, 1864.] 

Mr. Wade submitted the following resolution for consideration: 

„Resolved, That during the remainder of the present session of Con- 
gress no Senator shall speak more than once on any one question before 
the Senate; nor shall such speech exceed 10 minutes, without leave of 
the Senate expressly given; and when such leave is asked it shall be 
decided by the Senate without debate; and it shall be the duty of the 
President to see that this rule is strictly enforced.” 


[3d sess. 40th Cong., J. of S., 256, Feb. 13, 1869.] 


5 MS Shor ed submitted the following resolution, which was ordered 

‘0 rinted : 

ne el That the following be added to the standing rules of the 
nate: 

“* RULE —. While the motion for the previous question shall not be 
entertained in the Senate, yet the Senators, by a vote of three-fifths of 
the Members, may determine the time when debate shall close upon 
any pending 885 400 and then the main question shall be taken 
by a vote of the Senate in manner provided for under existing rules.“ 

[2d sess. 41st Cong., J. of S., 347, Mar. 10, 1870.] 


Mr. Hamlin submitted the following resolution for consideration: 

“ Resolved, That whenever any question shall have been under con- 
sideration for two days it shall be competent, without debate, for the 
Senate, by a two-th majority, to fix a time, not less than one day 
thereafter, when the main question shall be taken; but each Senator 
who shall offer an amendment shall be allowed five minutes to speak 
upon the same, and one Senator a like time in reply.” 

[Ib., 412, Mar. 25, 1870.] 


Mr. Wilson submitted the following motien for consideration: 

“Ordered, That the Select Committee on Rules be instructed to con- 
sider the expediency of adopting a rule for the remainder of the session 
providing that whenever any bill has been considered for two days the 
uestion on ordering it to a third reading may be ordered by a two- 
thirds vote of the Senators present and voting.” 

[Ib., 465, Apr. 7, 1870.] 

The Senate next proceeded to consider (the above) ; and 

On motion of Mr. Edmunds, 

Ordered, That the said resolution be passed over, 


[Ib., 492, Apr. 14, 1879.] 


The Senate next resumed the consideration of the resolution sub- 
mitted by Mr. Wilson on the 25th of March last, instructing the Select 
Committee on the Revision of the Rules to consider the expediency of 
adopting a rule for the remainder of the session fixing a time when the 
question on ordering a bill to a third reading shall be put; and 

The resolution was agreed to. 

[2d sess, 41st Cong., J. of S., 778, June 9, 1870.] 

Mr. Pomeroy submitted the following resolution for consideration, 
which was ordered to be 3 

“Resolved, That the thirteenth rule of the Senate be amended by 
adding thereto the following: 

„And any pending amendment to an appropriation bill may be laid 
on the table without affecting the bill. 

It shall be in order at any time when an appropriation bill is 
under consideration, by a two-thirds vote, to order the termination of 
debate at a time fixed in respect to any item or amendment thereof 
then under consideration, which order shall be acted upon without 


debate.” 
[2d sess. 42d Cong., J. of S., Apr. 1, 1872.] 
Mr. Pomeroy submitted the following resolution for consideration : 
“Resolved, That upon any amendment to general appropriation bills 
remarks upon the same by any one Senator shall be limited to five 


minutes.” 
[2d sess. 42d Cong.. J. of S., 614, Apr. 26.] 4 

Mr. Scott submitted the following resolution, which was ordered to 
be printed : 
. “Resolved, That during the present session it shall be in order, pend- 
ing an appropriation bill, to move to confine debate on the pending bill 
and amendments thereto to five minutes by any Senator on the ending 
motion, and the motion to limit debate shall be decided without 85 

[Ib., 630, Apr. 29, 1872. 

On motion by Mr. Scott, 

The Senate proceeded to consider the resolution submitted by him 
on the 26th instant, to confine debate on appropriation bills and amend- 


ments thereto for the remainder of the session; and the resolution hav- 
ing been modified by Mr. Scott to read as follows: 

Resolved, That during the present session it shall be in order, 
pending an appropriation bill, to move to confine debate on amend- 
ments thereto to five minutes by any Senator on the pending motion, 
and the motion to limit debate shall be decided without debate.” 

After debate, ‘ 

On motion by Mr. Vickers, to amend the resolution by inserting after 
257 word “ thereto,” the words “ germane to the subject matter of the 

11 proposed amendments to this part of the resolution are 
0 if 

On motion by Mr. Edmunds, to amend the resolution by adding 
thereto the following: 

“And no amendment to any such bill making legislative provisions 
other than such as directly relate to the appropriations contained in 
the bill shall be received.” 

It was determined in the affirmative—yeas 25, nays 19. 

The names are omitted.] 

o the amendment was agreed to. 

The resolution having been further amended on motion of Mr. Scott, 


on the question to agree thereto as amended in the following words: 


“Resolved, That during the present session it shall be in order to move 
a recess; and pending an appropriation bill to move to confine debate 
on amendment thereto to five minutes by any Senator on the pending 
motion, and such motions shall be decided without debate; and no 
amendment to any such bill making ee provisions other than 
mice ee mreny relate to the appropriations contained in the bill shall 
received,” 


It was determined in the affirmative, 


Kena names are omitted.] 
o the resolution was agreed to. 


[3d sess. 42d Cong., J. of S., 615, March 18, 1873.] 


Mr. Wright submitted the following resolution for consideration, 
which was ordered to be printed: 

“ Resolved, That the Committee on the Revision of the Rules be in- 
2 to Inquire into the propriety of so amending the rules as to 
provide— 

„First. That debate shall be confined and be relevant to the subject 
matter before the Senate; 

“Second. That the previous question may be demanded either by a 
majority vote or in some modified form; 

“Third, For taking up bills in their regular order on the calendar; 
for their disposition in such order; prohibiting special orders; and re- 
quiring that bills not finally disposed of when thus called shall go 
to the foot of the calendar, unless otherwise directed.” 


[Ib., 616, Mar. 19, 1873.] 


On motion by Mr. bape, that the Senate proceed to the consider- 
ation of the resolution submitted by him on the 17th instant instruct- 
ing the Select Committee on the Revision of the Rules to inquire into 
the propriety of so amending the rules of the Senate as to confine debate 
to the subject matter before the Senate, to provide for a previous ques- 
tion, and the order of the consideration of bills on the calendar, and 
the disposition thereof; 
After debate, 


It was determined in the negative, 


[The names are omitted.] . 

So the motion to proceed to the consideration of the said resolution 
was not agreed to. 

[CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 3d sess. 42d Cong. (spec. sess.), 113-117. 


[Ib., 617, Mar. 20, 1873.] 


Mr. Wright submitted the following resolution for consideration; 
which was ordered to be printed: : 

“Resolved, That the following be added to the rules of the Senate: 

“* Rute —. No debate shall in order unless it relate to, or be per- 
tinent to the question before the Senate. 

“*RuLte —. Debate may be closed at any time upon any bill or 
measure by the order of two-thirds of the Senators present, after notice 
of 24 hours to that effect. 

“*RvuLte —. All bills shall be placed upon the calendar in their 
order, and shall be disposed of in such order unless postponed by the 
order of the Senate. All special orders are prohibited, except b 
unanimous consent; and bills postponed shall, unless otherwise ordered, 
go to the foot of the calendar.“ 


Ib., 618, Mar. 21, 1873.] 


On motion by Mr. Wright, that the Senate proceed to the considera- 
tion of the resolution yesterday submitted by him, providing additional 
rules for the Senate. 

After debate, 

Ordered, That the further consideration of the subject be postponed 
to the first Monday of December next. 

[CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 3d sess. 42d Cong. (spec. sess.), 135-137.] 


[1st sess. 43d Cong., J. of S., 532, May 6, 1874.] 


Mr. Edmunds submitted the following resolution, which was referred 
to the Select Committee on the Revision of the Rules: 

“Resolved, That the eleyenth rule of the Senate be amended by add- 
ing thereto the following words: ‘Nor shall such debate be allowed 
upon any motion to dispose of a pending matter and proceed to con- 
sider another. When a question is under consideration the debate 
thereon shall be germane to such question or to the subject to which it 


relates.“ 
Ib., 578, May 15, 1874.] 


Mr. Ferry of Michigan, from the Select Committee on the Revision 
of the Rules, to whom was referred the resolution submitted by Mr, 
Edmunds the 6th instant, to amend the eleventh rule of the Senate, 
reported it with an amendment. 


[2d sess. 43d Cong., J. of S., 128, Jan. 18, 1875.] 


Mr, Morrill of Maine, submitted the following resolution for consid- 
eration, which was ordered to be printed: 

“Resolved, That during the present session it shall be in order at 
any time to move a recess, and, pending an appropriation bill, to move 
to confine debate on amendments thereto to five minutes by any Senator 
jo tig pending motion, and such motions shall be decided without 

ebate.” 
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IIb., 184, Jan. 19, 1875.] 


The ed to consider the resolution yeste submitted 
by Mr. Mor of Maine, to limit debate on am ts appropri- 
ation bills; an 

After debate, 


The resolution was agreed to, as follows: 

“Resolved, That during the present session it shall be in order at any 
time to move a recess, and, ding an bogie ler og bill, to move 
to confine debate on amendments thereto to five minutes by any Senator 
—— pending motion, and such motion shall be decided without 

e” 
(CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 2d sess., 43d Cong., 560-570.) 
{1st sess. 44th Cong., J. of S., 243, Feb. 28, 1876.] 


Mr. Morrill of Maine, submitted the following resolution for consid- 
eration, which was ordered to be printed: 

“Resolved, That during the present session it shall be in order at 
any time to move a and, pending an Say a bill, to move 
to confine debate on amendments thereto to five minutes by any Senator 
= os. pending motion, and such motion shall be without 


[Ib., 253, Feb. 29, 1876.] 


tion by Mr. Bayard, to furthe: 
y Mr. 
ing thereto the following: 

7 But no amendment to an appropriation bill shall be in order which 
is not germane to such a bill,” 

After debate, 


It was determined in the negative, { 


The names are omitted.) 
the amendment was not agreed to. 

No further amendment being proposed, the resolution as amended was 
agreed to, as follows: 

“Resolved, That during the present session it shall be in order at any 
time to move a recess, and, pending an appropriation bill, to move to 
confine debate on amendments thereto to five minutes by any Senator 
on the pending motion, and such motions shall be decided without 


debate,” 
[2d sess. 45th Cong., J. of S., 314, Mar. 20, 1878.] 


Mr. Windom submitted the foll resolution for consideration : 

“Resolved, That during the present session it shall be in order at 
any time Ing an 8 bill to move to confine debate on 
amendments thereto to five minutes by any Senator on the pending 
motion, and such motion shall be decided without debate.” 

[2d sess. 45th Cong., J. of S., 319, Mar. 21, 1878.] 

On motion by Mr. Windom, 

The Senate proceeded to consider the resolution yesterday submitted 
by him, p for a limitation of debate on amendments to appro- 
priation bills, an 

The resolution was agreed to. 

[3d sess. 45th Cong., J. of S., 32, Dec. 5, 1878.] 

Mr. Anthony submitted the following resolution for consideration : 

“Resolved, That to-day, at 1 o'clock, the Senate will proceed to the 
consideration of the calendar, and bills that are not objected to shall 
be taken up in their order, and each Senator shall be entitled to speak 
once, and for five minutes only, unless, u motion, the Senate should 
at any time otherwise order; and the objection may be inte at 
any stage of the proceedings; and this order shall take ence of 
special orders or unfinished business unless otherwise ordered.” 

(The resolution went over, objection being made.) 

[3d sess. 45th Cong., J. of S., 114, Jan. 14, 1879.] 

Mr. Anth submitted the follo resolution, which was consid- 
ered, by unanimous consent, and to: 

“Resolved, That on Friday next, at 1 o'clock, the Senate will pro- 
ceed to the consideration of the calendar, and bills that are not objected 
to shall be taken up in their order, and each Senator shall be entitled to 

upon motion, the Senate 


(ae 
— — — 28 


k once, and for five minutes only, unl 
ould at any time otherwise order, and the objection may be in 
at any stage of the proceedings.” 

(CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 3d sess, 45th Cong., 427.) 

134 sess. 45th Cong., J. of S., 138, Jan. 20, 1879.] 

Mr. Anthony submitted the following resolution, which was consid- 
ered, by unanimous consent, and agreed to: 

“Resolved, That at the conclusion of the morning business for each 
day after this the Senate will proceed to the consideration of the 
Calendar. and continue such consideration until half past 1 o'clock, and 
bills that are not aed to shall be taken up in their order, and each 
Senator shall be entitled to speak once, and for five minutes only, unless, 
upon motion, the Senate should at any time otherwise order, and the 
objection may be interposed at any stage of the proceedings.” 

{8d sess. 45th Cong., J, of S., 189, Jan. 30, 1879.] 

Mr. Anthony submitted the following resolution for consideration : 

“Resolved, That the order of the Senate of January 20, 1879, relative 
to the consideration of bills on the calendar shall not be suspended 
unless by unanimous consent or upon one day’s notice,” 

Lad sess. 45th Cong., J. of S., 325, Feb. 20, 1879.] 

Mr. Windom submitted the following resolution for consideration : 

“Resolved, That —.— the present session it shall be in order at 
time pen an appropriation bill to move to confine debate on amend- 
ments thereto to five minutes by any Senator on the pending motion, 
and such motion shall be deci without debate.” 

[3d sess. 45th Cong., J. of S., 373, Feb. 25, 1879.] 

On motion by Mr. Allison, 

The Senate p to consider the resolution submitted by Mr. 
Windom on the 20th instant to confine debate on amendments to gen- 
eral appropriation bills; and 

The resolution was agreed to. 

[2d sess. 46th Cong., J. of S., 594, May 22, 1880.] 


tinue until f past 1 o'clock, notwithstanding the 
of meeting of the Senate?” ý 


[3d sess. 46th Cong., J. of S., 244, Feb. 12, 1881.] 
On motion by Mr. Morgan, 
The Senate ema to consider the resolution submitted by him the 


10th instan debate on a motion to proceed to the considera- 
tion of a bill or resolution; and having been modified on the motion of 
„M. the resolution as modified was agreed to, as follows: 
“Resolved, That for the remainder of the present session, on a motion 
to take up a bill or resolution for consideration, at the present or at a 
future time, debate shall be limited to 15 minutes, and no Senator shall 
—.— ann such motion more once, or for a longer time than 5 


Lad sess. 46th Cong., J. of S., 234, Feb. 10, 1881.] 

Mr. Morgan submitted the following resolution for consideration: 

“Resolved, That on a motion to a bill or resolution for con- 
sideration at the present or at a future time debate shall be limited to 
15 minutes, and no Senator shall speak to such motion oftener than 
once, or for a longer time than 5 minutes.” 

[1st sess. 47th Cong., J. of S., 446, Mar. 20, 1882.] 

On motion of Mr. Anthony, to amend the order of the Senate known 
as the “Anthony rule,” so as to extend the time for the consideration of 
the calendar of bills and resolutions until 2 o'clock p. m., it was deter- 
mined in the affirmative. 

[1st sess. 47th Cong., J. of S., 632, Apr. 26, 1882.] 

Mr. Edmunds submitted the following resolution for consideration, 
which was ordered to be printed: 

“Resolved, That the special rule of the Senate for the consideration 
of matters on the calendar under limited debate be, and the same is 
hereby, abolished.” 

Mr. Hoar submitted the following resolution for consideration, which 
was ordered to be printed: 
ed, That the resolve known as the “Anthony rule“ shall not 
hereafter be so construed as to authorize the consideration of any meas- 
ure under a limitation of debate of five minutes, or to speaking but once 
by each Senator after objection.” 

[2d sess. 47th Cong., J. of S., 282, Feb. 3, 1883.] 

Mr. Hale submitted the following resolution for consideration, which 
was ordered to be printed: 

“Resolved, That upon each amendment hereafter offered to the bill 
entitled ‘An act to reduce internal revenue taxation,’ each Senator may 
speak once for five minutes, and no more.” 

[2d sess. 47th Cong., J. of S., 396, Feb. 23, 1883.] 

Mr. Hale submitted the following resolution for consideration: 
“Resolved, That during the present session it shall be in order at an 
time pending an appropriation bill to move to confine debate on amend- 
ments thereto to five utes by any Senator on the pending motion, and 

said motion shall be decided without debate.“ 
[ist sess. 48th Cong., J. of S., 354, Feb. 26, 1884.] 

Mr. Harris submitted the following resolution, which was referred to 
the Committee on Rules and ordered to be pnan 

“Resolved, That the seventh rule of the Senate be amended by adding 
thereto the following words: 


“Resolved, That the eighth rule of the Senate be amended by adding 
thereto the following words : 

All motions made before 2 o'clock to _— to the consideration 
of any matter shall be determined without debate.““ 


[1st sess. 48th Cong., J. of S., 442, Mar. 19, 1884.] 


On motion by Mr. Harris, 
The Senate proceeded to consider the resolution to amend the eighth 


rule; and 
The resolution was a d to, as follows: 
“Resolved, That the eighth rule of the Senate be amended by adding 
words: ‘All motions made before 2 o'clock to 


thereto the followin, 
roceed to the consideration of any matter shall be determined without 


ebate.“ 
On motion by Mr. Harris, 
The Sen roceeded to consider the resolutions reported from the 


ate 
Committee on Rules on the 7th instant to amend the tenth rule, and 
been amended on the motion of Mr. Harris, from the Committee 
y „after the word “ order,” the words “ or to proceed 
to the consideration of other business.” 

The resolution as amended was agreed to, as follows: 

“Resolved, That the tenth rule the Senate be amended by adding 
thereto the following words: ‘And all motions to change such order 
or to proceed to the consideration of other business shall be decided 
without debate.’” 

[ist sess. 48th Cong., J. of S., 431, Mar. 17, 1884.] 


Mr. Harris, from the Committee on Rules, to which was referred the 
resolution submitted by him February 26, 1884, to amend the seventh 
tule of the Senate, reported it without amendment, 

The Senate pr ed, by unanimous consent, to consider the sald 
resolution ; an 

Resolved, That the Senate agree thereto. 

Mr. Harris, from the Committee on Rules, to which was referred the 
resolution submitted by him February 26, 1884, to amend the eighth 
rule of the Senate, reported it without amendment. 

Mr. Harris, from e Committee on Rules, reported the following 
resolution for consideration: 

“Resolved, That the tenth rule of the Senate be amended by addin 
thereto the following words : ‘And all motions to change such order shal 
be decided without debate.“ 

[2d sess. 48th Cong., J. of S., 359, Feb. 24, 1885.] 


Mr, Allison submitted the following order for consideration, which 
was ordered to be printed: 

Ordered, That during the remainder of the present session of the 
Senate it shall be in order to move at any time that debate on any 
amendment or all amendments to any rae gpa bill then before the 
Senate be limited to five minutes for each Senator, and that no Senator 
shall speak more than once on the same amendment in form or sub- 
2 The question on such motion shall be determined without 


1915. 


[2d sess. 48th Cong., J. of S., 889, Feb. 26, 1885.] 

The President pro tempore laid before the Senate the order submitted 
by Mr. Allison ae the 24th instant to limit debate to five minutes on 
amendments to appropriation bills for the remainder of the present 


on. 
On motion by Mr. Plumb, 
Ordered, That the further consideration thereof be postponed to to- 


morrow. 
* [Ist sess. 49th Cong., J. of S., 505, Apr. 1, 1886. 


8 ote gop i the following resolution, which was referred to 
e Committee on es: 

“Resolved, That Rule XIII be amended by striking out the words 
„without debate,’ in the last sentence of clause 1.” 


[1st sess. 49th Cong., J. of S., 904, June 14, 1886.) 


1 8 genie the following resolution, which was referred 
o the Committee on Rules: 

i “Resolved, That the last paragraph of the first clause of Rule XIII 
be amended so as to read as follows: 

Any motion to reconsider ead be laid on the table without affecting 
the question in reference to which the same is made, and if laid on the 
table it shall be a final disposition of the motion.’” 

[ist sess. 49th Cong., J, of S., 945, June 21, 1886.] 

Mr. Frye, from the Committee on Rules, reported the following reso- 
lution, which was considered, by us consent, and a; to: 

“Resolved, That the last paragraph of clause 1, Rule X II, is 
amended by striking out the words without debate.’ 

Mr. Frye, from the Committee on Rules, to whom were referred the 
following resolutions, reported adversely thereon : 

The resolution submitted by Mr. Ingalls April 1, 1886, to amend 
clause 1 of Rule XIII of the ate; and 

The resolution submitted by Mr. Edmunds on the 14th instant to 
amend clause 1 of Rule XIII of the Senate. 

Ordered, That they be postponed indefinitely. 

[2d sess. 49th Cong., J. of S., 387, Feb. 21, 1887.] 

Mr. Cameron submitted the following resolution for consideration, 
which was ordered to be printed: 

“Resolved, That during remainder of this session no Senator shall 
speak on any question more than once, and shall confine his remarks 
to five minutes’ duration.” 

[2d sess. 49th Cong., J. of S., 400, Feb. 22, 1887.] 
be President pro tempore laid before the Senate the resolution 
8 submitted by Mr. Cameron, limiting debate during the re- 
mainder of the session ; 


When, 

„Edmunds raised a question of order, viz, that the resolution would 
anes the standing — of the Senate, of which proper notice had 
not been given, as required by the fortieth rule; and 

The President pro tempore sustained the point of order. 
List sess. 50th Cong., J. of S., 315, Feb. 14, 1888.] 


Mr. Blackburn pag as the following resolution, which was referred 
the Committee on Rules: 
i “Resolved, That it shall not be in order, except by unanimous consent, 
for the Committee on Appropriations to report to the Senate for con- 
sideration or action any — appropriation bill without having had 
such bill under consideration for a period of 10 days or more. 


[ist sess. 50th Cong., J. of S., 829, May 16, 1888.1 


Mr. Edmunds 2 the following resolution, which was referred 
to the Committee on Rules: 

“Resolved, That paragraph 3 of Rule XVI be amended by adding 
thereto the following: 

“ Whenever any general appropriation bill origins in the House 
of Representatives be under consideration, it shall be the duty of 
the Presiding Officer to cause to be stricken out of such bill all pro- 
yisions therein of a general legislative character other than such as 
relate to the disposition of the moneys a, ong eee therein; but such 
order of the Presiding Officer shall be subject to an appeal to the Senate 
as in other cases of questions of order.” 

{ist sess. 51st Cong., J. of S., 250, Apr. 23, 1890.] 

Mr. Chandler submitted the following resolution, which was referred 
to the Committee on Rales and ordered to be printed: 

“Resolved, That the following be adopted as a standing rule of the 
Senate: 

* Whenever a bill or resolution reported from a committee is under 
consideration the Senate may, on motion, to be acted on without debate 
or dilatory motions, ordet that on a day, not less than six days after 
the passage of the order, debate shall cease and the Senate proceed to 
dispose of the bill or resolution; and when said day shall arrive, at 3 
o'clock the vote shall be forthwith taken without debate or dilatory 
motions upon any amendments to the bill or resolution and upon the 
ae thereof. 

“Whenever a quorum of Senators shall not vote on any roll call the 
Presiding Officer, at the request of any Senator, shall cause to be entered 
upon the Journal the names of all the Senators present and not voting. 
and such Senators shall be deemed and taken as in attendance and 
present as part of the 7 to do business; and declaration of the 
result of the voting shall be made accordingly. 

[ist sess. 51st Cong., J. of S., 431, July 16, 1890.] 

Mr. Allison submitted the- following resolution for consideration, 
which was ordered to be printed: 

“Resolved, That during the remainder of the present session of Con- 
gress it shall be in order to move at any time that debate on any 
amendment or all amendments to any appropriation bill then before the 
Senate be limited to five minutes for each Senator, and that no Senator 
shall speak more than once on the same amendment in form or sub- 
stance. The question on such motion shall be determined without de- 


bate.” 
[ist sess. 51st Cong., J. of S., 449, Aug. 1, 1890.] 

Mr. 3 submitted the following resolution, which was ordered to 
be Mesh ed, That the Committee on Rules be instructed to report a 
rule within four days providing for the incorporation of the previous 
question or some method for limiting and closing debate in the parlia- 
mentary procedure of the Senate. 

List sess. 5ist Cong., J. of S., 450, Aug. 9. 1890.] 

The President pro tempore laid before the Senate the resolution 
yesterday submitted by Mr. Blair, as follows: 

“Resolved, That the Committee on Rules be instructed to report a 
rule within four days providing for the incorporation of the previous 


hereby 
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question or some method for limiting and closing debate in the parlla - 
rocedure of the Senate.” 
Ord. That it be referred to the Committee on Rules, 
(Cong. Rec., Ist sess. 51st Cong., 8048-8050.) 
[ist sess. 51st Cong., J. of S., 400, Aug. 9, 1890.] 
Mr. Hoar submitted the following resolution, which was referred to 


e Committee on Rules and ordered to be printed: 
Mee That the Rules of the Senate be amended by adding as 
s: 


“ When any bill or resolution shall have been under consideration for a 
reasonable time it shall be in order for any Senator to demand that debate 
thereon be closed. If such demand be seconded by a majority of the 
Senators present, the question shall forthwith be ta thereon without 
further debate, and the pending measure shall take precedence of all 
other business whatever. If the Senate shall decide to close debate, the 
question shall be Say 5 — the pending amendments, upon amendments 
of which notice li then be given, and upon the measure in its suc- 
cessive stages, according to the rules of the Senate, but without further 
debate, except that every Senator who may desire shall be permitted 
we meas upon the measure not more than once and not exceeding 30 
minutes, 

“After such demand shall have been made by any Senator, no other 
motion shall be in erder until the same shall have been voted upon by 
the Senate, unless the same shall fail to be seconded. 

“After the Senate shall have decided to close debate, no motion shall 
be in order but a motion to adjourn or to take a recess, when such 
motion shall be seconded by a majority of the Senate. When either 
of said motions shall have been lost, or shall have failed of a second, it 
shall not be in order to renew the same until one Senator shall have 
spoken upon the pending measure or one yote on the same shall have 
intervened.” 

[ist sess. 51st Cong., J. of S., 463, Aug. 12, 1890.] 


Mr. Edmunds submitted the following order for consideration; which 
Was ordered to be 1 

“Ordered, That during the consideration of House bill 9416, entitled 
‘An act to reduce the revenue and equalize duties on imports, and for 
other purposes,’ no Senator shall speak more than once, and not longer 
than five minutes, on or in respect of any one item in said bill or any 
amendment pro thereto without leave of the Senate, such leave to 
be granted or denied without debate and without any other motion or 
proceeding other than such as relates to procuring a quorum when it 
shall appear on a division, or on the yeas and nays being taken, that 
a voting quorum is not present; and until said bill shall have been 
gone with to the point of a third reading no general motion in 
respect of said bill other than to take it up shall be in order. 

‘All appeals pending the matter afo; shall be determined at 
sac, Sperry without debate. 


otice is hereby given, pursuant to Rule XL, that the foregoing 
le is proposed to suspend for the foregoing ‘stated rpose the fol 
= pro 0 or the forego! 8 pu e fol- 
1 rules, namely: VIII, IX. X. I. XVIII, XIX. XXI 
xxvii, XXVIII, , and XI.” < s: 


[Ist sess., 51st Cong., J. of S., 463, Aug. 12, 1890.] 

Mr. Blair submitted the following resolution for consideration, 
which was ordered to be ted: 
“Resolved, That the following rule be adopted to fix the limit of de- 


When a proposition has been under debate two days and 
not less than four hours, which shall be determined by the Presiding 
Officer without debate, it shall be in order to move the previous ques- 
tion, unless the Senate shall otherwise fix the time when debate shall 
under this rule 
our in which to 


During the last 14 days preceding the time fixed by law or by con- 
current resolution passed by the Senate for the end of the session, a 
majority of the Senate may close the debate at any time, subject to 
the right of the Senator in charge of the measure; and any motion for 
the previous question, or to limit debate and to fix the time for the 
wore to be taken, shall cease in one hour and be subject to the Anthony 
ru e.“ * 


[ist sess. 5ist Cong., J. of S., 643, Aug. 12, 1890. 

Mr. Quay submitted the following resolution for consideration, which 
was ordered to be printed: l 

“ Resolved, That during the present session of Con 
will not take up for consideration any legislative business other than 
the pending bill (the tariff bill) and general appropriation bills, bills 
relating to publie buiidings and public ds, and Senate or concurrent 
resolutions. 

“Resolved, That the consideration of all bills other than such as are 
mentioned in the foregoing resolution is hereby postponed until the 
session of Congress to held on the first Monday in December, 1890, 

“Resolved, That the vote on the pending bill and all amendments 
thereto shall be taken on the 30th day of August instant at 2 o'clock 

. m., the voting to continue without further debate until the considera- 

m of the bill and the amendments is completed.” 

[1st sess. 51st Cong., J. of S., 465, Aug. 13, 1890,] 

The President pro tempore laid before the Senate the order and 
resolutions yesterday submitted, as follows: 

Order by Mr. unds, to limit debate on the pending bill to re- 
duce the revenue and equalize duties on imports and the amendments 
proposed thereto. 
esolution by Mr. Blair, to amend the rules so as to fix a limit to 


debate. 
Resolution by Mr. Quay, prescribing the measure to be considered 
during the remainder of the present session; and, 
Ordered, That they be referred to the Committee on Rules, 
List sess. 51st Cong., J. of S., 471, Aug. 16, 1890.] 


Mr. Quay gave notice In writing, pursuant to Rule XL, that he would 
offer the following orders for adoption by the Senate: 

“Ordered, 1. t during the present session of Congress the Senate 
will not take up for — — i any legislative business other than 

bill (H. R. 9416), conference reports, general appropriation 
on bills, bills relating to the public lands, to the United 
States courts, to the Postal Service, to agriculture and forestry, to 
public buildin: and Senate or concurrent resolutions. 

“Ordered, Ferhat the consideration of all bills other than such as 


ed in the foregoing order is hereby postponed until the 
December, 1 


ss the Senate 


are mention 

session of Congress to be held on the first Monday of . 
“Ordered, 3. That a vote shall be taken on the bill (H. R. 9416) now 

under consideration in the Senate and upon amendments then pend- 
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pps; without further debate, on the 30th day of August, 1890, the vot- 
ng to commence at 2 o'clock p. m. on sai Gey and continue on that 
and subsequent days, to the exclusion of all other business, until the 
bill and pending amendments are finally disposed of. 
“And that it was proposed to modify, for the 8 stated pur- 
ose, the following rules, namely: VII, VIII, IX, X, XII, XIX, XXII, 
XVII, XXVIII, XXXV. and X ` 
“Ordered, That the notice, with the proposed orders, be printed.” 


{ist sess. 51st Cong., J. of S., 472, Aug. 18, 1890.] 


Mr. Quay, pursuant to notice, submitted the following resolution, 
which was ordered to be printed: 

“Resolved, That the following orders be adopted for the government 
of the Senate during the present session of Congress: 

„ ‘Ordered, 1. That during the present session of Congress the Senate 
will not take up for consideration any legislative business other than 
the pending bill (H. R. 9416), conference reports, 22 appropriation 
bills, pension bills, bills relating to the public lands, to the United 
States courts, to the Postal Service, to agriculture and forestry, to 
public buildings, and Senate or concurrent resolutions. 

“‘Ordered, 2. That the consideration of all bills other than such as 
are mentioned in the foregoing order is hereby postponed until the ses- 
sion of Congress to be held on the first Monday of December, 1890. 

“ ‘Ordered, 3. That a vote shall be taken on the bill (H. R. $416) now 
under consideration in the Senate and upon amendments then pending, 
without further debate, on the 30th day of August, 1890, the votin: 
to commence at 2 o'clock p. m. on said day and to continue on that an 
subsequent days, to the exclusion of all other business, until the bill 
and pending amendments are finally 3 of. 

For the foregoing stated popoi e following rules, namely, VII, 
ne IX, X, XII, XIX, XXII. VII, XXVIII, N. and XL, are 
moditied.’ ” 

[ist sess. 5ist Cong., J. of S., 476, Aug. 20, 1890.] 

The President pro tempore laid before the Senate the resolution sub- 
mitted by Mr. Quay on the 18th instant, as follows: 

“Resolved, That the following orders be adopted for the government 
of the Senate during the present term of Congress: 

“ ‘Ordered, 1. That during the present session of Congress the Senate 
will not take up for consideration any legislative business other than 
the pending bill (II. R. 9416), conference reports, general appropria- 
tion bills, pension bills, bills relating to public lands, United States 
courts, the Postal Service, to agriculture and forestry, to public build- 
ings, and Senate or concurrent resolutions. 

“Ordered, 2. That the consideration of all bills other than such as 
are mentioned in the foregoing order is 12 postponed until the 
session of Congress to be held on the first Monday of mber, 1890. 

“ ‘Ordered, 3. That a vote shall be taken on the bill (H. R. 9416) now 
under consideration in the Senate and upon amendments then pending, 
without further debate, on the 30th day of August, 1890, the votin 
to commence at 2 o'clock p. m. on said day and to continue on that an 
subsequent days, to the exclusion of all other business, until the bill 
and 83 8 o finally 1 i 5 

“t For the foregoing sta pu e follow! rules, name II 
VIL, 1X, x, XII, XIX, XXII. Wil, XXVIII, XXXV and XI, arg 
modified.’ ” 

The Senate proceeded to consider the resolution; and an amendment 
having been proposed by Senator Hoar, viz: Strike out all after the 
word “resolved,” and in lieu thereof insert “that the rules of the 
Senate be amended by adding the following: 

“When any bill or resolution shall have been under consideration 
for a reasonable time it shall be in order for any Senator to demand 
that debate thereon be closed. If such demand be seconded by a 
majority of the Senators present, the question shall forthwith be 
taken thereon without further debate, and the pending measures shall 
take precedence of all other business whatever. If the Senate shall 
decide to close debate, the question shall be put upon the pendin; 
amendments, upon amendments of which notice will then be given, an 
upon the measure in its successive stages, according to the rules of 
the Senate, but without further debate, except that every Senator who 
may desire shall be permitted to speak upon a measure not more than 
once anc rot exceeding one hour, 

“After such demand shall have been made by any Senator no other 
motion shall be in order until the same shall have n voted upon by 
the Senate, unless the same shall fail to be seconded. 

“After the Senate shall have decided to close debate, no motion shall 
be in order but a motion to ems Page or to take re when such motion 
shall be seconded 9 Bee majority of the Senate. hen either of said 
motions shall have n lost or shall have failed of a second, it shall 
not be in order to renew the same until one Senator shall have spoken 
upon the pending measure or one vote upon the same shall have inter- 


vened. 
“ For the fore 


ing stated papers the . namely, VII, 
Vo 75 X, XII. XIX, XXII. XXVH, XXVIII, XXXV, and XL are 
m ed.” 
On motion by Mr. Hoar to amend the part 


Popon to be stricken out 
by inserting, after the words “ the pending bil . R. pais) „the words 
“the bill to amend and supplement the election laws of the United 
States (II. R. 11045),” and by adding, at the end of the resolutions, the 
words “and immediately thereafter the bill to amend and supplement 
the election laws of the United States shall be taken me for considera- 
tion, and shall remain before the Senate every day for three days, after 
the reading of the Jour.al, to the exclusion of all other business, and on 
the 4th day of September, at 2 o'clock, Yoe thereon, and on the 
then pending amendments, shall begin and shall continue from day to 
Nerd Piped exclusion of other business, until the same are finally dis- 
posed of.“ 

After debate, 

On motion by Mr. Spooner, that the resolution, with the proposed 
amendment, be referred to the Committee on Rules, 

Pending debate, 

The President pro tempore announced that the hour of 12 o'clock had 
arrived, and laid before the Senate the unfinished business at its ad- 
journment yesterday, viz, the bill (II. R. 9416) to reduce the revenue 
and equalize duties on imports, and for other pur 
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[1st sess. 51st Cong., J. of S., Sept. 23, 1890.] 
The Senate proceeded to consider the resolution submitted by Mr. 
Quay August 18. 1890, prescribing an order of business during the re- 


mainder of the present session; and 
Ordered, That it be postponed indefinitely. 


(2d sess. 5ist Cong., J of S., 46, Dec. 23, 1890.] 


Mr. Aldrich gave notice, in accordance with the provisions of Rule 
XL, that he would move certain amendments to the rules, which would 


modify Rules VII, VIII, IX, X, XII, XIX. XXII, XXVII, XXXV, and 
Fis, ena Aor that purpose he would hereafter submit the following 

“Resolved, That for the remainder of this session the rules of the 
Senate be amended by adding thereto the following: 

When any bill, resolution, or other question shall have been under 
consideration for a reasonable time it shall be in order for any Senator 
to demand that debate thereon be closed. On such demand no debate 

ll be in order, and pending such demand no other motion, except 
one motion to adjourn, shall be made. If such demand be seconded 
by a majority of the Senators present, the question shall forthwith be 
taken thereon without debate. If the Senate shall decide to close 
debate on the bill, resolution, or other question, the measure shall take 
precedence of all other business whatever, and the question shall be 

ut upon the amendments, if any, then pending, and upon the measure 
n its successive stages, according to the rules of the Senate, but 
without further debate, except that every Senator who may desire 
shall be permitted to speak upon the measure, including all amendments, 
not more than once, and not exceeding 30 minutes. 

After the Senate shall have decided to close debate as herein pro- 
vided no motion shall be in order but a motion to adjourn or to take 
a recess, when such motion shall be seconded by a paana of the 
Senate. When either of said motions shall have been lost, or shall 
have failed of a second, it shall not be in order to renew the same 
until one Senator shall have spoken upon the pending measure, or one 
vote upon the same shall have intervened. 

Pending proceedings under the foregoing rule no proceeding in 
Pac pei of a quorum shall be in order until it shall have appeared on a 
division or on the taking of the yeas and nays that a quorum is not 
present and voting. 

“*Pending proceedings under the foregoing rule, all 
order, whether on appeal or otherwise, shall be decided wi 
sa no emacs or dilatory motion or proceeding of any 

n order. 
For the foregoing stated pur the following rules, namely, VII. 
er XH, XIX, XXII, XXVII XXVIII, XXXV, and XL, are 
m * 


Ordered, That the proposed resolution be printed. 

[2d sess. 51st Cong., J. of S., 51, Dec. 29, 1890. 

Mr. Aldrich, pursuant to notice given on the 23d instant, submitted 
the following resolution, which was ordered to be printed: 

“Resolved, That for the remainder of this session the rules of the 
Senate be amended by adding thereto the following: 

“t When neg | bill, resolution, or other question shall have been under 
consideration for a considerable time it shall be in order for any Sena- 
tor to demand that debate thereon be closed. On such demand no de- 
bate shall be in order, and pending such demand no other motion, except 
one motion to adjourn, shall be müde. If such demand be seconded by a 
majority of the Senators present, the question shall forthwith be taken 
thereon without debate. If the Senate shall decide to close debate on 
any bill, resolution, or other question, the measure shall take precedence 
of all other business whatever, and the question sball be put upon the 
amendments, if any, then pending, and upon the measure in its suc- 
cessive stages, according to the rules of the Senate, but without further 
debate, except that every Senator who may desire shall be permitted to 
speak upon the measure, including all amendments, not more than once, 
and not exceeding 30 minutes. 

* After the Senate shall have decided to close debate as herein pro- 
vided, no motion shall be in order but a motion to adjourn or to take a 
recess, when such motions shall be seconded by a majority of the Senate. 
When either of said motions shall have been lost or shall have failed of 
a second, it shall not be in order to renew the same until one Senator 
shall have spoken upon the pending measure, or one vote upon the same 
shall have intervened. 

“* Pending proceedings under the foregoing rule, no proceeding in re- 

t of the quorum shall be in order until it shall have appeared on a 
division, or on the taking of the yeas and nays, that a quorum is not 
present and voting. 

“*Pending proceedings under the foregoing rule, all questions of 
order, whether upon appeal or otherwise, shall be decided without de- 
bate, and no obstructive or dilatory motion or proceedings of any kind 
shall be in order. 

For the foregoing stated pupas the following rules, namely, Vil, 
VIII, IX, X. XII. XIX, XXII, XXVII, XXVIII, XXXV, and XL, are 


modified. 
[2d sess. 51st Cong., J. of S., 87, Jan. 20, 1891.] 

On motion by Mr. Aldrich, that the Senate proceed to the considera- 
tion of the resolution submitted by him December 29, 1890, to amend 
the rules so as to provide a limitation of debate under certain condi- 
tions, and for that purpose to modify Rules VII, VIII, IX, X, XII, XIX, 
XXII. XXVII. XXVIII, XXV. and XI. 

It was determined in the affirmative; 


When 

Mr. Harris raised a question of order, namely, that the notice given by 
Mr, Aldrich was not sufficiently specific to meet the requirements of 
Rule XL, as it did not specify the parts of the rules proposed to be 
suspended, modified, or amended, and the purposes thereof, and that 
the proposed rule materially modifies Rules V and XX, and neither of 
these rules are mentioned in the notice as rules proposed to be sus- 
pended. modified, or amended. 

Pending which [the hour of 2 o'clock having arrived, etc.]. 

[CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 2d sess. 51st Cong., 1564-1568.] 

[2d sess, 5ist Cong.. J. of S., 89, Jan. 22, 1891.] 

On motion by Mr. Aldrich, that the Senate proceed to the considera- 
tion of the resolution submitted by him December 29, 1890, to amend 
the rules ‘so as to provide a limitation of debate under certain condi- 
tions, and for that purpose to modify Rules VII, VIII, IX, X, XII, XIX, 
XXII. XXVII. XXVIII, XXXV, and XL. 

Mr. Harris raised a question of order, namely, that the unfinished 
business was the motion of Mr. Gorman, to correct the Journal of the 
day before yesterday, it being a question of the highest privilege, and 
under Rule III to be proceeded with until it is concluded. 

The Vice President overruled the question of order, and stated that 
he did not find any rule bearing upon the question of amendi or ap- 
proving any other Journal than that of the preceding day, and is there- 
fore of the opinion that the motion made by the Senator from Rhode 
Island was in order, the morning hour having expired. 

rom the decision of the Chair Mr. Harris appealed to the Senate; 


and, 
8 the question, “ Shall the decision of the Chair stand as the judg- 
ment of the Senate?” 


It was determined in the affirmative, 


uestions of 
out debate, 
kind shall 


e@aS__--~-..--..--------- 
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On motion by Mr. Cockrell, 

The yeas and nays vosy ‘desired by one-fifth of the Senators present, 
[The names are omitted. ] 

So the decision of the Chair was sustained. z 

[CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 2d sess, Sist Cong., 1654-1664.] 


[2d sess. 51st Cong., J. of S., 90, Jan. 22, 1891.] 


The question recurring on the motion of Mr. Aldrich, that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of the resolution ; 
On motion by Mr. Gorman, to lay the motion on the table, 


It was determined in the negative, 1 SSE e ref 
On motion by Mr. Gorman, 
The yeas an 


nays pnag desired by one-fifth of the Senators present, 
The names are omitted.) 
the motion to lay on the table was not agreed to. 

Mr. Ransom raised a question of order, namely, that the motion to 
take up the resolution was not in order be:ause the Journal of the 20th 
instant as read on the 21st shows that the resolution was taken up on 
the 20th, and if that be true, it then became and now is the unfinished 
burns Vice President overruled the question of order. 

e Vice ent ove e x 
From the decision of the Chair Mr. Ransom appealed to the Senate; 


and, 
On the question, Shall the decision of the Chair stand as the judg- 
ment of the Senate?” 
9 36 
. 


It was determined in the affirmative, J NJays LI er 


On motion by Mr. Ransom, 

The yeas and nays being desired by one-fifth of the Senators present, 

Those who voted in the affirmative are, 

one 9 3 eee 

the question of order was T 

Mr. Gonnsn asked that the motion of Mr. Aldrich be put in writing. 

The motion having been reduced to writing, and the question recur- 
ring on agreeing to the same, 36 


It was determined in the affirmative, Mask 36 


On motion by Mr. Aldrich, 

The yeas nays being desired by one-fifth of the Senators present, 

[The names are omitted. 

So the motion was to; and 

The Senate resumed the consideration of the resolution; and 

The question being on the point of order ag edt Mr. Harris on the 
20th instant, namely, that the notice given by Mr. Aldrich was not 
sufliciently specific to meet the requirements of Rule as it did not 
specify the parts of the rules supposed to be suspended, modified, or 
amended, and the 8 thereof; and that the proposed rule mate- 
rially modifies Rules and XX, and neither of these rules is men- 
maser = the notice as rules proposed to be suspended, modified, or 
amended, 

The Vice President overruled the question of order, and decided that 
it was not well taken, as in the opinion of the Chair the por and 
spirit of the rule are stated in the resolution submitted by Mr. Aldrich, 

From the decision of the Chair Mr. Faulkner appealed to the Senate, 


and 

After debate, 

At 2 o'clock and 35 minutes p. m., Mr. Gorman raised a question as 
to the presence of a quorum; 


Whereupon. 

The Presiding Officer (Mr. Manderson in the chair) directed the roll 
to be called, 

mine Senat red to their names. 

ty-one Senators answe o their 

A Aan being present, and the question recurring upon the appeal 
taken by Mr. Faulkner from the decision of the Chair, 

After further debate. 

On motion by Mr. Aldrich that the appeal lie on the tabl 

Mr. Gorman asked that the motion be 27 in freien an 

The motion having been reduced to writing by Mr. Aldrich, 

On the question to agree to the same, 


It was determined in the affirmative, Na .— 


33 
— 28 
On motion by Mr. Gorman, 
‘The yeas and nays being desired by one-fifth of the Senators present, 
[The names are omitted.] 
So the motion was not agreed to. 
The question recurring on agreeing to the resolution submitted by 
Mr. Aldrich, 
Pending debate. 
(CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 2d sess. 51st Cong., 1664-1682.) 


[2d sess. 51st Cong., J. of S., 91, Jan. 22, 1891.] 


The Senate resumed the consideration of the resolution submitted 
DENT, Aldrich, to amend the rules so as to provide a limitation of 
ebate. 


— 


Monday. 
Monpay, 12 o'clock m. 


The Senate resumed the consideration of the resolution submitted by 
ip Aldrich to amend the rules so as to provide a limitation of debate; 


an 
The question being on the amendment proposed by Mr. Stewart. 
[CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 2d sess. 51st Cong., 1682-1738.] 


[2d sess. 51st Cong., J. of S., 91. Jan. 22, 1891.1 


The Senate resumed the consideration of the motion submitted by Mr. 
Gorman to amend the Journal of the proceedings of Tuesday, the 20th 
instant, by striking out, after the motion submitted by Mr. drich, that 
the Senate resume the consideration of the resolution to amend the rules 
so as to provide a limitation of debate, the words “It was determined 
in the affirmative"; when 


By unanimous consent, the order for the yeas and nays was with-- 


drawn; and, 
The motion to amend having been agreed to, 
The Journal was approved. 
The Senate resumed the consideration of the question of the approval 
of the Journal of the proceedings of Wednesday, the 21st instant; and 
The Journal was approved. 


4 


[2d sess, 51st Cong., J. of S., 178, Feb. 26, 1891.] 
On motion by Mr. Allison, 
The Senate resumed, as in Committee of the Whole, the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 13462) making appropriations for sundry civil ex- 
enses of the Government for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1892, and 
ye gs purposes ; 
A 


en, 

On motion by Mr. Allison, and by unanimous consent, 

Ordered, That during the consideration of the pending bill debate on 
amendments thereto shall be limited to five minutes for each Senator on 
the 8 question, and that no Senator shall speak more than once 
on the same amendment. 2 


Mr. OWEN. Now, Mr. President, that record which I have 
submitted without reading comes down to 1891, when Mr. 
Aldrich proposed a cloture rule for the limitation of debate. 
I want to call attention to several other propositions which have 
been made since that time, one by the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire [Mr. GALLINGER], now representing the State of New 
Hampshire in this body, on October 14, 1893, found on page 2504 
of on CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, Fifty-third Congress, first session, 
as follows: 


When any bill or resolution reported from a standing or select com- 
mittee is under consideration, if a majority of the en membership 
of the Senate submit a request in writing. through the Chair, that 
debate close, such papers shall be referred to the Committee on Rules, 
and it shall be the duty of said committee within a lod not exceed- 
ing five days from the date of said reference to report an order na 
a and hour when a vote shall be taken, and action upon said re 
shall be had without amendment or debate. 


Senator GALLINGER was very much in favor of a cloture in 
those days. 

Senator Hoar aiso proposed a resolution on cloture. Nor were 
they alone in that respect as distinguished leaders of the opposi- 
tion, but Senator Lopse also proposed the following rule in order 
to prevent the abuse of the floor of the Senate: 


And it shall not be in order at any time for Senator to read a 
speech, either written or printed. 2 1 


Senator Vest, of Missouri, in 1893 introduced the following 
resolution, the most moderate form of terminating so-called de- 
bate (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, p. 45, Dec. 5, 1894): 

Amendment intended to be proposed to the rules of the Senate, 
namely, add to Rule I the following section: 

“Sec. 2. Whenever any bill, motion, or resolution is pending before 
the Senate as unfinished business and the same shall have been debated 
on divers days, amounting in all to 30, it shall be in order fcr an 
Senator to move that a time be fixed for the taking of a vote upon su 
bill, motion, or resolution, and such motion shall not be amendable or 
debatable, but shall be immediately put; and if adopted by a majority 
vote of all the Members of the Senate, the vote upon such bill, motion, 
or resolution, with all the amendments thereto which may have been 
pro at the time of such motion, shall be had at the date fixed in 
such original motion without further debate or amerdment, except by 
unanimous consent, and during the pendency of such motion to fix a 
date, and also at the time fixed by the Senate for voting upon such bill 
motion, or resolution no other business of any kind or character shall 
be entertained, except by unanimous consent, until such motion, bill, or 
resolution shall have been finally acted upon.” 


Hon. Orville H. Platt, on September 21, 1893, introduced the 
following resolution (p. 1636): 


Whenever any bill or resolution is pending before the Senate as un- 
finished business the presiding officer shall, upon the written request 
of a majority of the tors, fix a day and hour, and notify the Sen- 
ate thereof, when general debate shall cease thereon, which time shall 
not be less than five days from the submission of such request, and he 
shall also fix a subsequent day and hour, and notify the Senate thereof, 
when the vote shall be taken on the bill or resolution and any amend- 
ment thereto without further debate, the time for taking the vote to 
be not more than two days later than the time when general debate is 
to cease, and in the interval between the closing of general debate and 
the taking of the vote no Senator shall ak more than five minutes 
nor more than once upon the same proposition. 


And, among other things, said: 


The rules of the Senate, as of e 
tate the transaction of business. I think that he ar bg will not be 
denied. The rules of the Senate as they stand to-day make it im- 
possible, or nearly impossible, to transact business. I that propo- 
sition will not be denied. We as a Senate are fast losing the respect 
of the people of the United States. We are fast being considered a body 
that exists for the purpose of retarding and obstrue legislation. We 
in the minds of the people of this country to the 
House of Lo in England, and the reason for it is that under our 
rules it is impossible or nearly impossible to obtain action when there 
is any considerable opposition to a bill here. 

I think that I may safely say that there is a large majority upon this 
side “ri pe Senate who would favor the adoption of such a rule at the 
present time. 


Mr. Hoar, of Massachusetts (1893), submitted to the commit- 
tee a proposed substitute, as follows (p. 1637) : 


5 ee sah That the rules of the Senate be amended by adding the 
‘ollowing : 

“When any bill or resolution shall have been under consideration 
for more than one it shall be in order for any Senator to demand 
that debate thereon closed. If such demand be seconded by a 
majority of the Senators present, the question shall forthwith be taken 
thereon without further debate, and the pending measure shall take 
p ce of all other business whatever. If the Senate shall decide to 
Close debate, the question shall be put upon the pending amendments, 
upon amendments of which notice shall then be given, and upon the 
measure In its successive stages ‘according to the rules of the Senate, 
but without further debate, except that every Senator who may desire 


legislative body, ought to facili- 
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shall be permitted to speak upon the measure not more than once and 
not exceeding one hour, 

“After such demand shall have been made by an 
motion shall be in order until the same shall have 
the Senate, unless the same shall fail to be seconded. 

“After the Senate shall have decided to close debate no motion shall 
be in order, but a motion to adjourn or to take a recess, when such 
motion shall be seconded by a majority of the Senate. When either of 
said motions shall haye been lost or shall have failed of a second it 
shall not be in order to renew the same until one Senator shall have 
spoken upon the pending measure or one vote upon the same shall have 
W 0 ch fi i tated the followin 

“For the foregoing s ur w 
es X, XII, XIX, XXII, Tb, XXVIII, 
m. By 


Mr. Lopcr, of Massachusetts, also then, as now, Senator of 
the United States from Massachusetts, supported this proposal, 
using the following language (p. 1637): 


It is because I believe that the moment for action has arrived that 
I desire now simply to say a word expressive of my very strong belief 
in ne propa of the resolution offered by the Senator from Connecti- 
cu r. Pla 

We govern in this country in our 5 bodles by voting and 
debate. It is most desirable to have them both. Both are of great im- 
portance. But if we are to have only one, then the one which leads to 
action is the more important. To vote without debating may be 8 
— pe ill considered, may be rash, but to debate and never vote 
m lity. 

I am well aware that there are measures now pending, measures 
with reference to the tariff, which I consider more injurious to the 
country than the financial measure now before us I am aware that 
there is a measure which has been rushed into the House of Representa- 
tives at the very moment when they are calling on us Republicans for 
nonpartisanship which is partisan in the highest degree and which in- 
volves evils which I regard as infinitely worse than anything that can 
arise from 3 economic measure, because it is a blow at human rights 
and personal liberty. I know that those measures are at hand. I know 
that such a rule as is now proposed will enable a majority surely to 
put them through this body after due debate and will lodge in the hands 
of a majority the power and the high responsibility which I belleve the 
majority ought always to have. ut, Mr. President, I do not shrink 
from the conclusion in the least. If it is right now to take a step like 
this, as I believe it is, in order to pass a measure which the whole 
country is demanding, then, as it seems to me, it is right to pass it for 
all measures. If it is not right for this measure, then it is not right to 


pass it for any other. 

I believe that the most important principle in our Government is that 
the majority should rule. It is for that reason that I have done what 
lay in my power to promote what I thought was for the protection of 
elections, because I think the majority should rule at the ballot box. I 
think equally that the nanay should rule on this floor—not by violent 
methods, but by proper dignified rules, such as are prop by m 
colleague and by the Senator from Connecticut. The country deman 
action and we give them words. For these reasons, Mr. President, I 
have ventured to detain the Senate in order to express my most cordial 
approbation of the principle involved in the proposed rules which have 
just been referred to the committee. 


Senator David B. Hill, of New York (1893), proposed the fol- 
lowing amendment (p. 1639): 

Add to Rule IX the following section : 

“Sec. 2. Whenever any bill or resolution is pending before the Sen- 
ate as unfinished business and the same shall have been debated on 
divers days amounting in all to 30 days, it shall be in order for any 
Senator to move to fix a date for the taking of a vote upon such bill or 


Senator no other 
voted upon by 


rules, . VII. 
XXXV, and XL, are 


resolution, and such motion shall not be amended or debatable; and if | 


passed by a majority of all the Senators elected the vote upon such bill 
or resolution, with all the amendments thereto which may be pending 
at the time of such motion, shall be immediately had without further 
debate or amendment, except by unanimous consent.” 


Only last Congress. April 6, 1911, the distinguished Senator 
from New York, Mr. Roor, introduced the following resolution : 

Resolved, That the Committee on Rules be, and it is hereby, instructed 
to report for the consideration of the Senate a rule or rules to secure 
more effective control by the Senate over its procedure, and especially 
over its procedure upon conference reports and upon bills which have 
been passed by the House and have been 8 reported in the Sen- 
ate. (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, vol. 47, pt. 1, p. 107.) . 

And Senator Lopor argued very strongly in favor of a cloture. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Okla- 
homa yield to the Senator from Colorado? 

Mr, OWEN. I yield to the Senator from Colorado. 
Mr. THOMAS. If the Senator will turn to pages 1637 and 
1638 of the same volume that he holds in his hands, he will 
find, if my memory serves me right, a resolution upon the sub- 
ject offered by Mr. LODGE, or else a speech in favor of a reso- 
lution previously offered by Senator Platt—a speech which 
contains a great deal of matter which is pertinent to the present 
situation. 

Mr. OWEN. Senator Platt, on the 20th of September, 1893, 
proposed the following resolution: 
- Resolved, That Rule IX of the Senate be amended by adding the 
following section: 

“Sec, 2. Whenever and bill or resolution is pending before the Senate 
as unfinished business the Presiding Officer shall, upon the written re- 
uest of a majority of the Senators, fix a day and hour and notify 

e Senate thereof when genera: debate shall cease thereon, which time 
shall not be less than five days from the submission of the uest, and 
he shall also fix a sub: ent day and hour, and notify the Senate 
thereof, when the vote shall be taken on the Dill or resolution and any 
amendment thereto without further debate ; the time for taking the vote 
to be not more than two days later than the time when general debate 


is to cease, and in the interval between the closing of general debate 
and the taking of the vote no Senator shal? speak more than five min- 
utes or more n once upon the same proposition. 

Senator Platt argued strongly for this; nor was he alone. 
Senator Loder, on page 2536, made an argument in favor of 
cloture, to this effect : 

I believe, of course, that the proper way is to go straight at it and 
to put in the hands of the majority of the Senate the power to close 
debate and the power to take a vote after due debate. 

But as it appears that there is not a majority in the Senate for 
closure, as no action has been taken by the Committee on Rules in 
that direction, and as there appears to be a prejudice against an 
method of bringing the Senate to a vote because it is in conflict wi 
Senate traditions, I have ventured to offer two amendments which I 
think will at least tend to prevent obstruction, although they are not as 
thorough and geet pts as they ought to be. 

This question of obstruction has culminated in the great representa- 
tive es of the English-speaking people within the last few years. 
It has been met and disposed of in the House of Commons by the 
closure rules, which recently haye been applied in practice at every 
stage of the home-rule bill. It has been met and disposed of in the 
House of Representatives. Those two great representative bodies of 
the English-speaking people, owing to reforms which have been car- 
ried out within the last half dozen years, are able to-day to transact 
business, to transact it according to the will of the eg aries and 
thereby to place upon the majority the public responsibility which they 
ought to bear. 

And more to like effect from the distinguished Senator from 
Massachusetts. 

The Senator from Massachusetts was not content with ex- 
pressing himself in that respect in the United States Senate, 
but he wrote a very interesting article for the North American 
Review, in the issue of November, 1893, page 523, in which 
he sets up with great force the importance of allowing a ma- 
jority to rule, in which he advocates the Reed rules in the 
House of Representatives, which since that time have been, 
wisely enough, adopted by every succeeding Congress, whether 
Democratic or Republican, because the common sense of a 
parliament requires that the majority shall not be throttled 
by the minority, for the simple reason the majority must be 
permitted to exercise the functions for which they are chosen 
by the American people, if representative government is to 
stand. I shall ask to put this short article by Mr. Lobdꝝ as an 
addendum to my remarks, if there is no objection. It is a 
very short one. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair hears no objection. 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. Loper, after arguing strenuously for the 
cloture—— 

Mr. GALLINGER. Will the Senator give the date of that 
article? 

Mr. GWEN. November, 1893. 

After arguing strenuously for the cloture, Mr. Lobo points 
out the practice of the previous question, and says: 

But the essence of a system of courtesy is that it should be the 
same at all points. The two great rights in our representative bodies 
are voting and debate. If the courtesy of unlimited debate is granted, 
it must carry with it the reciprocal courtesy of permitting a vote after 
due discussion. If this is not the case, the system is impossible. Of 
the two rights, moreover, that of voting is the higher and more im- 
portant. We ought to have both, and debate certainly in ample meas- 
ure; but if we are forced to choose between them, the right of action 


must prevail over the right of discussion. To vote without debating 
is perilous, but to debate and never vote is imbecile. 


I commend the language of the Senator from Massachusetts 
to the Senator from New Hampshire. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, if the Senator will yield 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Okla- 
homa yield to the Senator from New Hampshire? 

Mr. OWEN. I yield to the Senator from New Hampshire. 

Mr. GALLINGER. The Senator has quoted an amendment 
to the rules which I wrote shortly after coming into this body, 
which was sent to the Committee on Rules and never came out 
of that committee. I did hold to that view at that time; but 
I listened to a wonderful speech from Senator Turpie, of Indi- 
ana, about that time in opposition to cloture, which did very 
much toward converting me to the opposite view. 

The Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Lopce] came into the 
Senate fresh from the House in 1893, imbued with the idea 
that the Reed rules were the acme of perfection, and he advo- 
cated that practice. It was during a famous debate on the 
repeal of the silver-purchase clause in the law that was then 
on the statute books, and our Democratic friends were filibus- 
tering against it with great earnestness and with a good deal of 
success. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Okla- 
homa yield to the Senator from Colorado? 

Mr. OWEN. I yield to the Senator from Colorado. 

Mr. THOMAS. I simply wish to remind the Senator from 
New Hampshire that that filibuster was not a party filibuster. 
There were a great many Senators upon the Republican side 
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engaged in it. One was from my State, who afterwerds took 
his seat upon this side. It was not a Democratic filibuster. 

Mr. GALLINGER. There were four or five so-called Repub- 
licans at that time—— 

Mr. THOMAS. Oh, there were more than that, Mr. Presi- 
dent, and there was nothing so called” about them. They 
were Republicans. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I thank the Senator for 
permitting me the opportunity of saying that when I first came 
here I did entertain the view the Seuator has attributed to 
me; but I listened very attentively to the views of Senators, 
many of whom had been here a iong time, and I found that they 
were almost unanimously against that procedure. They assured 
me that no harm had ever come from it, and I changed my 
views, and I have entertained those changed views from that 
day to the present time. 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, against the views of Mr. Turpie, 
the Senator referred to by the Senator from New Hampshire, 
I wish to quote the language of another distinguished Senator 
of that date on the Democratic side—Senator White, now the 
Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of the United States. _He 
said, on October 13, 1893 (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, p. 2477), 
in commenting on the filibuster of that date: < 

Sir, we have for days and days in this great Dody, upon which the 
eyes of the whole world have been turned in the past as the most 
exalted and the most dignified and the most e legislative 
body on the face of God's earth, witnessed scenes in it which, in my 
judgment, have made it an object of contempt to every civilized man 
and to every honest judgment. So far as I am concerned, I hope that 
this action 3 will initiate the first step to reach a point in 
which this great „ gathering its self-respect about it. will so deport 
itself as to save at east some of the honor and some of the character 
which has been its ornament for so many years. While it is sought to 
drag it down in the mire and dust, I hope it will so deport itself as to 
vindicate its duty. If gentlemen sit in this room and call attention to 
the absence of a quorum, and then remain silent on the roll called 
to ascertain whether there is a quorum, I hope there will be firmness 
and manhood here to visit that punishment which, in my judgment, 
such condnet deserves. If it be done, then, sir, those who use such 
methods will seek some other field for their display than this. If it be 
not done, the self-respect of this body is, in my judgment, gone. 

Senator David B. Hill likewise objected very strongly to the 
abuse of the time of the Senate by the filibuster, and he was 
not alone in that. I call attention to the proposal of Senator 
Hill in 1893, page 1639: 

Add to Rule IX the following section : 

“Sec, 2. Whenever any bill or resolution is pending before the Sen- 
ate as unfinished business and the same shall have n debated on 
divers days amounting in all to 30 days, it shall be in order for any 
Senator to move to fix a date for the taking of a vote upon such Dill or 
resolution, and such motion shall not be amended or debatable; and 11 
passed by a majority of all the Senators elected the vote upon such bil 
or resolution, with all the amendments thereto which may be pending 
at the time of such motion, shall be immediately had without further 
debate or amendment, except by unanimous consent.” 


Nor does this by any means end the matter on the two sides 
of the Chamber. There are many distinguished Senators who, 
in the course of the debates on these questions, expressed simi- 
lar sentiments. I shall not encumber the Recorp with making 
quotations from them, except to show that-the leaders on both 
sides of this Chamber, as the exigencies seemed to require, have 
not hesitated to urge amendment of the rules to provide for a 
previous question after reasonable debate has been had. 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President 

Tho PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Sgnator from Okla- 
homa yield to the Senator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. OWEN. I yield to the Senator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. WEEKS. I wish to ask the Senator if any Senator has 
ever made that contention when he was in the minority party 


of the Senate? Has it not always been when he was in the 
majority? 
Mr. OWEN. Oh, I think so, very generally. That does not 


change the force of the opinions and arguments cited, however. 
If you gentlemen, through your leadership on that side, declare 
vehemently in favor of the virtue of a cloture when you are in 
the majority, and if the gentlemen on this side declare 
vigorously in favor of a cloture when they are in the 
majority, does it not argue that both sides have committed them- 
selves earnestly to the reasonable, common-sense rule that the 
majority shall command this Chamber? And if both sides have 
committed themselves, with what face will you deny the reason 
of the rule which you have yourselves advocated with such force 
and with such earnestness? Do you wish to argue that both 
sides were fraudulently making the argument and that neither 
side is entitled to the respect of honest men, and that their 
opinions are worthless because merely indicating a desire for 
partisan advantage? 

If this be true, let us follow the rule of all other great par- 
liamentary bodies—of Great Britain, of France, of Germany, of 
Austria, of Italy, of Switzerland, of Hungary, of Spain, of Den- 
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mark—of the great States of our own Union, who do not 
filibuster or the rule of the minority over the majority. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President 4 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Okla- 
homa yield to the Senator from Florida? ) 

Mr. OWEN. I yield to the Senator from Florida. 

Mr. FLETCHER. May I ask the Senator if he does not think 
that when the rule was originally adopted providing that a 
Senator could speak once in one day upon a question in debate, it 
was contemplated that the speech would be confined to the ques- 
tion pending and then before the Senate? 

Mr. OWEN. Oh, absolutely. No one imagined in the early 
days of the Senate that the minority would have the shameless 
impudence to try to rule the majority. A 

Mr. FLETCHER. And does not the Senator think this 
abuse has grown up not because the rule ever contemplated 
such abuse, but rather in spite of it, and that the abuse consists 
largely in the fact that nowadays the so-called debate or dis- 
eussion or speech is not confined at all to the question before 
the Senate, but all latitude is given for the discussion of any 
old subject at any old time, whether it is really before the 
Senate or not? Does not the Senator think that is really the 
abuse, and that that was never contemplated by the Senate 
when the rules were originally adopted? 

Mr. OWEN. That is quite true. When the rules of the 
Senate were adopted in 1789 they had the “ previous question“ 
coming from the Continental Congress, which had the previous 
question coming from the Parliament of Great Britain, which 
had the previous question in 1690. The Senate maintained the 
previous question for 17 years. It was then a small body of 
very courteous men, only 34 in number, and they dropped the 
previous question as not needed in so small a body of such 
very courteous men. They had only used it three times in 17 
years, and as a matter of courtesy they merely omitted the 
previous question from the printed rules. It still was permis- 
sible under the general parliamentary law. They never imag- 
ined the Senator from Ohio speaking for 9 hours, the Senator 
from California speaking for long hours on the shipping bil, 
but confining his rambling observations to a dissertation on 
Christian science, followed by the Senator from Utah by a 
13-hour speech, and speech after speech consuming days for the 
shameless purpose of killing time and killing majority zule and 
defeating popular government. ' 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, will the Senator permit 
me to interrupt him further? ; 
Mr. OWEN. I yield to the Senator from New Hampshire. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I will suggest to the Senator from 
Florida that if he should enforce that rule it would prevent 
the Senator from Oklahoma from making his very interesting 
discussion to-day. ; 


Mr. OWEN. Oh, that may be true, Mr. President. I agree 
with the Senator from New Hampshire that a speech on the 
cloture would not be very much in point on the pending ques- 
tion of the shipping bill, but 

Mr. FLETCHER. But that is the pending question. 

Mr. OWEN. Yes; it is so far in point that the Senator from 
Missouri [Mr. Reen] has moved a temporary, particular, and 
special cloture for the purpose of bringing to a conclusion the 
endless filibuster on that side of the Chamber and getting a 
vote on the shipping bill. I am not far afield in discussing 
cloture in this way, for cloture is needed to get the vote on 
the shipping bill. 

Mr. FLETCHER. That is the precise question. 

Mr. OWEN, I think I am really much more in point than the 
Senator from New Hampshire would indicate. 

Mr. President, I wish to submit for the Record the practice 
of every State in the Union. I have in my hand a compilation 
of the rules on the “previous question” of the various States 
comprising this Republic, and I submit them to show that the 
common sense of the people of this Republic, the common sense 
moving the legislatures of the various States, has spoken in 
regard to this matter; and only when they have had no trouble 
from an unfair filibuster is there the absence of a rule of clo- 
ture; that is, where the rule of courtesy carries with it the 
reciprocal courtesy of permitting the majority to vote after 
reasonable debate has been had. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the inser- 
tion of the statement in the Recorp? 

Mr. GALLINGER: Mr. President, before agreeing to the in- 
sertion I will ask the Senator, with his permission, if he has 
given the rules of the State senates as well as the houses of 
representatives? ; ; i 

Mr. OWEN. Yes; both are given—both the senate and house, 
wherever it occurs. I had it compiled by the legislative refer- 


permit 
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ae division of the Library of Congress for the use of the 
nate. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I will say to the Senator that I chance to 
know that we have not a previous question in the State Senate 
of New Hampshire. 

Mr. OWEN. In the State Senate of New Hampshire, I take it, 
the Senator will not allege that any filibusters have been carried 
on so as to defeat the will of the majority. If so, I shall be glad 
to have the Senator say that that is a fact. .-« 

Mr. GALLINGER. I think probably the Senator is correct. 
We do not have before the Legislature of New Hampshire the 
great questions that we have before this body. 

Mr. OWEN. And therefore there is no need for the rule of 
cloture, because your senate does not violate the courtesy of 
freedom of debate by a filibuster 

Mr. GALLINGER. I do not know that there has been any 
prolonged filibuster, but I do know that unlimited debate is 
allowed under the rules. That is all I know about it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the in- 
sertion in the Recorp of the matter referred to by the Senator 
from Oklahoma? The Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

PREVIOUS QUESTION IN STATE LEGISLATURES. 


ALABAMA, 
Senate. 
No rule, 
House. 
20. The previous question shall be in the follo form: “ Shall the 


main question be now put?“ If demanded by a vote of a majority of 
the members present, its effect shall be to cut off all debate and bring 
the house to a direct vote; first, upon the pending amendments, if there 
are any, in their order, and then on the main question, but the mover 
of the question or the chairman of the committee having charge of the 
bill or resolution shall have the right to close the debate after the call 
of the previous question has been sustained for not more than 15 
minutes, (House rules, 1915, p. 8.) 

ARIZONA, 

Senate. 


32. There shall be a motion for the previous question, which be 
ordered by a majority of senators joerg o if a quorum be present, s 
have the effect te cut off all debate and bring the senate to a direct vote 
upon the immediate question or questions on which it has been asked 
and ordered. The previous question may be asked and ordered upon a 
single motion, a series of motions allowable under the rules, or an 
amendment or ee or — be made to embrace all authorized 
motions or amendments and include the bill to its or rejecti 
It shall be in order, pending the motion for, or after 
shall have been ordered on its posses, ‘or the presi 
and submit a motion to commit, with or without instructions, to a 
standing or select committee. (Senate journal, 1912, p. 75.) 

House. 

Information not available. 

ARKANSAS. 
Senate. 

19. The previous question shall not be moved by less 
members, and shall be stated in these words, to wit: “Shall the 

uestion be now put?” If the previous question is lost, the main ques- 

on shall not ape be t 


House. 


53. When any debatable question is before the house any member 
may move the previous question, but it shall be seconded by at least five 
members whether that question (called the main question) shall now be 
put. If it passes In the affirmati then the main question is to be 
put immediately, and no member s debate it further, either to add to 
or alter: Prov When the previous question shall have 
been adopted the mover of the main question or chairman of the com- 
mittee shall have too povies of closing the debate and be limited to 
one-half hour: P. further, When the previous question has 
been ordered on a debatable proposition which has not been debated 15 
minutes in the a te shall be allowed the friends and opponents of 
the ch has each Before putting the main question. (House journal, 
1913, p. 28.) 

CALIFORNIA, 
Senate. 


57. The previous question shall be put in the following form: “ Shall 
the question be now put?” It shall only be admitted when demanded 
by a majority of the senators present upon a division; and its effect 
shall be to put an end to all debate, except that the author of the bill 
or the amendment shall have the right to close, and the subject under 
discussion shall thereupon be immediately pat to a vote. On a motion 
for the previous question prior to a vote being taken by the senate, a 
call of the senate shall be in order. (List of members and rules, 1913, 


p. 59.) 
Assembly. 


the House to a vote on the — or questions before it. (List o 
members and rules, 1913, p. 119.) 

COLORADO, 

Senate. 


X, 2. Debate may be closed at any time not less than one hour from 
the adoption of a motion to that effect, and upon a three-fifths vote of 


the members elect an hour may be fixed for a vote upon the pendi 

measure, On either of these motions not more than 10 minutes s 

be allowed for debate, and no senator shall speak more than 3 minutes; 

Sate oxo fa on liver for the wuts on the pending AVAC suai Skee 
r to an hour for the vote on the pe u n ve 

been determined. (Senate Journal, 1907, p. 161.)5 


House. 


XXVI. 1. When there shall be a motion for the previous question, 
which, being ordered by a majority of members present, if a quorum, 
it shall have the effect to cut off all debate and bring the house to a 
direct vote upon the immediate question or questions on which it has 
been asked or ordered. The previous question —55 be asked and ordered 
upon a single motion, a series of motions, allowable under the rules, or 
an amendment or amendments, or may be made to embrace all author- 
ized motions and amendments, and a motion to lay upon the table shall 
be in order on the second or third reading of the bill. 

2. A call of the house shall not be in order after the previous ques- 
tion is ordered unless it shall appear upon the actual count by the 
speaker that a quorum is not present. 

Mh 3 rons 75 —. — * after a Ie 7 — 5 
revious question, and pen such motion, sS lecided, 
4 18 on appeal or otherwise, without debate. (House Journal, 1907, 
CONNECTICUT, 
Senate. 


In the senate of 1911 the previous question was called for, and the 

Seeate® the geesident pro n 
e; the pro tempore ru e W. 

(8. J., 1911, p. 555; register and manual, 1914, p. 13300 


House. 
33. When a question is under debate no motion shall be received 


1. To adjourn. 

2. To on the table. 

3. For the previous question. 

4. To postpone indefinitely. * 

5. To close the debate at a specified time. 

6. To postpone to a time certain. 

T. To co t or recommit. 

8. To amend. 

9. To continue to the next general assembly. 

Which several motions s have 5 in the order in which 
they fone arranged in this rule, and no motion to 1 
comm 


of the bill or subject 


DELAWARE, 
Senate, 


5. All motions shall be subject to debate, except motions to adjourn, 
to lay on the table, and for the previous q on. 

25. When a 3 is under debate no motion shall be received but 
to adjourn, to lay on the A ne Bia the previous question, to postpone 
to a certain day, to commit, to amend, and to postpone indefinitely, 
which several motions shall have precedence in the order in which 
they are arranged. (Senate rules, 1915, pp. 30, 34.) 


House. 


85. A motion for the previous question shall not be entertained, ex- 
cept at the request of five members rising for egret poe and shall 
be determined without debate; but when the previous question has 
been called and sustained it shall not cut off any pending amendment. 
The vote shall be taken, without debate, first on the amendments in 
their, order and then on the main question, (House rules, 1915, pp. 


FLORIDA, 


Senate. 
No rule. 
House. 


12. He shall put the previous question in the following form: “ Shall 
the main question be now Fomor And all debate on the main question 
and pending amendments shall be suspended, except that the introducer 
of a bill, resolution, or motion shall, if he so desire, be allowed five 
minutes to discuss the same, or he may divide his time with or may 
waive his right in favor of some other one member before the previous 
question is ordered. After the adoption of the previous question the 
sense of the house of representatives shall forthwith be taken on 
pending amendments in their regular order and then put upon the 
main question. 

13. On the previous question there shall be no debate, (House 
journal, 1911, p. 259.) 

GEORGIA, 


Senate. : 


50. The motion for the previous question shall be decided without 
debate and shall take precedence of all other motions except motions 
“to adjourn” or to lay on the table,” and when it is moved, the first 

uestion shall be, “Shall the call for the previous question be sus- 
ned?” If this be decided by a majority vote in the affirmative, the 
motion “to adjourn” or to lay on the table” can still be made, but 
they must be made before the next question, to wit. Shall the main 
question be now put? is decided in the afirmative; and after said last 
sa is affirmatively decided by a majority vote said motions will 
out of order, and the Senate can not adjourn until the previous 
question is exhausted or the regular hour of adjournment: arrives. 

51. When the previous question bas been ordered, the Senate shall 
then proceed to act on the main question without debate, except that 
before the main question is put 20 minutes shall be allowed to the 
committee whose report of the bill or other measure is under considera- 
tion to close debate. When the report of the committee is adverse to 
the passage of the bill or other measure, the introducer of the bill shall 
be allowed 20-minutes before the time allowed to the committee for 
closing the debate. The chairman of the committee, or the introducer 
of the bill or other measure, may yield the floor to such senators as 
he may indicate for the time, or any part of it, allowed under this rule. 

52. After the main question is ordered any senator may call for a 
division of the senate in taking the vote, or may call for the yeas and 
nays; but on all questions on which the yeas and nays are called the 
assent of one-fifth of the number present shall be necessary to sustain 
the call, when such call is sustained, the yeas and nays shall be 
entered on the journal, 0 


1915. 
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353. The effect of the order that the“ main question be now put” is 
to bring the senate to a vote on pending questions in the order in which 
vars stood before it was moved. 

4. After the main question has been ordered no motion to reconsider 
shall be in order until after the vote on the main question is taken and 
announced. 

55. In all cases of contested election, where there is a majority and a 
minority report from the committee on privileges and elections, if the 
previous question is ordered, there shall be 20 minutes allowed to the 
member of said committee whose name is first signed to said minority 
report, or to such member or members as he may indicate, for the 
time so allowed, or any part of it, before the 20 minutes allowed to 
the chairman submitting the majority report. 

56. The previous question may be called and ordered upon a single 
motion or an amendment, or it may be made to embrace all authorized 
ote or amendmefits and include the entire bill to its passage or 
rejection, 

57. A call of the senate shall not be in order after the previous 
question is ordered, unless it shall appear upon an actual count by the 
president that a quorum is not present. 

58. All incidental questions of order arising after a motion is made 
for the previous question, and pending such motion, shall be decided, 
whether on appeal or otherwise, without debate. (Legislative Manual, 
1900-1901, pp. 30-32.) K 

ouse. 


64. The motion for the previous question shall be decided without 
debate, and shall take precedence of all other motions except motions 
“to adjourn” or “to lay on the table,“ and when it is moved the 
question shall be, “ Shall the motion for the previous question be sus- 
tained?" If this be decided by a majority vote in the affirmative, the 
motion “to adjourn” or “to Jay on the table” can still be made, but 
they must be made before the next question, to wit, “Shall the main 
question be now put,” is decided in the affirmative, and after said last 
question is affirmatively decided, by a majority vote, said motion will 
be out of order, and the house can not adjourn until the previous ques- 
tion is exhausted or the regular hour of adjournment arrives. 

65. When the previous question has been ordered the house shall 
proceed to act on the maln question without debate, except that before 
the main question is put 20 minutes shall be allowed to the committee 
whose report of the bill or other measure is under consideration to 
close the debate. Where the report of the committee is adverse to the 
3 of the bill or other measure the introducer of the bill shall 

allowed 20 minutes before the time allowed to the committee for 
closing the debate. The chairman of the committee or the Introducer 
of the bill or other measure may yield the floor to such members as he 
may indicate for the time, or any part of it allowed under this rule. 
This rule shall not be construed to allow the 20 minutes above referred 
to to be used but once on any bill or measure, and then on the final 
passage of the bill or measure. 

66. After the main question is ordered, any member may call for 
a division of the house in taking the vote, or may call for the yeas 
and nays; if the call for the yeas and nays is sustained by one-fifth 
of the members voting, the vote shall be taken by the yeas and nays 
and so entered on the Journal. 

67. The effect of the order that the“ main question be now put.“ is 
to bring the house to a vote on pending questions in the order in which 
they stood before it was moved. 

- 68. After the main goreti has been ordered, no motion to reconsider 
shall be in order until after the vote on the main question is taken 
and announced. 

69. In all cases where a minority report has been submitted on any 
question, if the previous question is ordered, there shall be 20 minutes 
allowed to the member whose name is first signed to said minority 
report, or to such member or members as he may indicate, for the time 
so allowed, or any part of it, before the 20 minutes allowed to the 
chairman submitting the majority report. 

70. The previous question may be called and ordered epon a single 
motion or an amendment, or it may be made to embrace all authorized 
mouon or amendments and include the entire bill to its passage or 
rejection. 

71. A call of the house shall not be in order after the previous ques- 
tion is ordered, unless it shall appear upon an actual count by the 
speaker that a quorum is not present. 

72. All incidental questions of order arising after a motion is made 
for the previous question: and pending such motion, shall be decided 
whether on appeal or otherwise, without debate. (Legislative Manua 
1900-1901, pp. 106-108.) 

IDAHO, 


Senate. 


IV. 2. When a question is under debate the president shall receive 
no motion but 

To adjourn, 

To take a recess. 

To proceed to the consideration of the special order. 

To lay on the table. 

The previous question. 

To close debate at a special time. 

Jo postpone to a certain day. 

To commit. 

To amend or 28 indefinitely. 

aes 227 shall take precedence in the order named. (Rules, 1915, 
pp. 21-22. 


House. 


14. Upon the previous question being ordered by a majority of the 
members present, if a quorum, the effect shall be to cut off debate and 
bring the house to a direct vote upon the pending question. It shall 
be in order, pending the motion for or after the previous question shall 
have been ordered, for the speaker to entertain and submit a motion 
to commit, with or without instructions, to a standing or select com- 
mittee. which motion shall be decided without debate. 

15. When the previous question is decided in the negative, it shall 
leave the main question under debate for the residue of the sitting, 
unless sooner disposed of. 

16. All incidental questions of order arising after a motion is made 
for the previous question, during the pending of such motion or after 
the house shall have determined that the main question shall be put, 
shall be decided, whether an appeal or otherwise, without debate. 
(Rules, 1915, pp. 8-4.) 

ILLINOIS. 
Senate. 


62. The 5 question shall be stated in this form: “Shall the 
main question be now put?” and, until it is decided, shall preclude all 


amendments or debate. When it is decided that the question 


shall now be put, the main question shall be considered as still remain- 
ing under debate. 

63. The effect of the-main question being ordered shall be to put an 
end to all debate and bring the senate to a direct vote, first upon all 
amendments reported or pending, in the inverse order in which they are 
offered. After the motion for the previous question has prevailed, it 
shall not be in order to move for a call of the senate unless it shall 
appear by the yeas and nays as taken on the main question that no 
quorum is present, or to move to adjourn, prior to a decision on the 
main question, (Senate journal, 1911, p. 13.) 

House. 


60. The previous question shall be put in this form: “Shall the 
main question be now put?” and until it is decided shall preclude all 
amendments or debate. When it is decided that the m question 
shall not now be put, the main question shall be considered as still 
remaining under debate. 

The effect of the main question being ordered shall be to put an 
end to all debate and bring the house to a direct vote, first, upon all 
amendments reported or pending in the inverse order in which they 
are offered. After the motion for the previous question has prevailed it 
shall not be in order to move for a call of the house unless it shall 
appear by yeas and nays, as taken on the main question, that no 
quorum is present, or to move to adjourn prior to a decision of the 
main question: Provided, If a motion to postpone is pending the only 
effect of the previous question shall be to bring the house to a vote 
upon such motion. (House Journal, 1913, p. 318.) 

INDIANA. 
Senate. 


18. The previous question shall be put in this form: “ Shall the main 
question be now put?“ Until it is decided it shall preclude all debate 
and the introduction of all further amendments. The previous question 
having been ordered, the main question shall be the first question in 
order, and its effect shall be to put an end to all debate and bring 
the senate to a direct vote on the subsidiary questions then pending in 
their order, and then on the main question. When operating under 
the previous 1 there shall be no debate or explanation of votes. 
(Legislative Manual for 1913, p. 67.) 


House. 


60. The previous question shall be put in this form: “Shall the 
main question be now put?” It shall only be admitted when de- 
manded by a majority of the members peent and its effect shall be 
to put an end to all debate and bring the house to a direct vote upon 
a motion to commit if such motion shall have been made, and if this 
motion does not prevail, then upon amendments reported by a com- 
mittee, if any, then upon pending amendments, and then upon the 
main question. But its only effect, if a motion to tpone is pending, 
shall to bring the house to a vote upon such motion. On the 
previous question there shall be no debate. All incidental questions of 
order arising after a motion is made for the previous question, and, 
pending such motion, shall be decided, whether on ee or otherwise, 
without debate. And after a demand for the previous question has 
been seconded by the house no motion shall be entertained to excuse 
a member from voting. The ordering of the previous question shall 
not prevent a member from explaining his vote, but no member under 
this rule shall be er more than one minute for that purpose. 
(Legislative Manual for 1913, p. 82.) 


IOWA. 
Senate. 


11. A motion to adjourn, to lay on the table, and for the previous 
question shall be decided without debate, and all incidental questions 
of order arising after a motion is made for the previous question, and 
pending such motion, shall be decided—whether an appeal or other- 
wise—without debate. 

12. The previous question shall be in this form: “Shall the main 
question be now put?” It shall only be admitted when demanded by a 
majority of the members present, and its effect shall be to put an end 
to all debate and bring the senate to a direct vote upon pending amend- 
ments and then upon the main question, unless otherwise indicated by 
the motion and ordered by the senate, rd 43 that the member in charge 
of the measure under consideration shall have 10 minutes in which to 
close the discussion immediately before the vote is taken upon the main 
question. If the previous question is decided in the negative, the 
senate shall pr. with the matter before it the same as though the 
are question bad not been moved. (Official Register, 1911-12, 
p. 179.) 

House. 


26. The previous question shall vere be put in this form: “ Shall 
the main question be now put?” It shall only be admitted when de- 
manded by a majority of the members present, and its effect shall be 
to put an end to all debate and to bring the house to q direct vote upon 
amendments and then upon the main question, unless otherwise indi- 
cated by the motion and ordered by the house, except that the member 
in charge of the measure under consideration shall have 10 minutes in 
which to close the discussion before the vote is taken. On a motion for 
the previous question, and prior to seconding the same, a call of the 
house shall be in order; but after such motion shall have been adopted 
no call shall be in order prior to the decision of the main question. If 
the previous question is decided in the negative, the house shall proceed 
with the matter before it the same as though the previous question had 
not been moved. 

27. Motions to Iny on the table, to adjourn, and for the previous 
question shall be decided without debate. (Official Register, 1911-12, 

. U. 
k KANSAS, 

Senate. 


15. Any five senators shall have the right to demand the previous 
question. The previous question shall be as follows: “Shall the 
main question be now put?“ and until it is decided shall preclude all 
amendments or debate. When on taking the previous question the 
senate shall decide that the main question shall not be put, the main 
question shall be considered as still remaining under debate. The main 
question shall be on the passage of the bill, resolution, or other matter 


‘under consideration; but when amendments are pending the question 


shall first be taken upon such amendments in their order; and when 
amendments have been adopted in committee of the whole and not 
acted on in the senate, the question shall be taken upon such amend- 
ments in like order, and without further debate or amendment. But 
the previous question can be moved on a pending amendment, and, it 
adopted, debate is closed on the amendment only; and after the amend- 
ment is voted on the main question shall again be open to debate and 
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amendments, In this case the question shall be. Shall the vote now 
be taken on the pending amendment? (Senate rules, 1913, 1st ed., 


p. 5.) 
House. 

51. The “ previous question” shall be as follows: “Shall the main 
question be now put?” and until it is decided shall preclude all amend- 
ment or debate. When, on taking the previous question, the house 
shall decide that the main question shall not now be put, the main 
question shall be considered as remaining under debate. The main 
question shall be on the passage of the bill, resolution, or other matter 
under consideration; but when amendments are pendin: , the question 
shall first be taken upon such amendments in their order; and when 
amendments have been adopted by the committee of the whole and not 
acted on in the house, the question shall be taken upon such amend- 
ments in like order, and without further debate or amendment. (House 
Rules, 1913, p. 16.) 

KENTUCKY, 
Senate. 

55. When the “ previous question” has been moved, seconded, and 
adopted a vote shall be immediately taken upon the pending measure 
and such pending amendments as are in order. 

The effect of the previous question” shall therefore be to put an 
end to all debate; to prevent the offering of additional amendments, and 
pth Sioa the senate to an immediate vote upon the measure as afore- 
sa 


The previous question may be ordered by a majority of the senators 
voting on that question. On the call of the roll no senator shall be 
allowed to speak more than three minutes to explain his vote and shall 
not speak at ali if the question is not a debatable question. After the 
previous question has been ordered a senator, whose bill or amendment 
or motion—if debatable—is pending, may speak not exceeding 10 min- 
utes thereon, and one senator of the o tion may speak not exceeding 
10 minutes. (Directory, 1914, p. 2 

House. 


24. The previous question being moved and seconded, the question from 
the Chair shall “Shall the main question be now put?“ And if 
the nays prevail, the main question shall not then be put. The effect 
of the previous question shall be to put an end to all debate except on 
the final passage of the measure under consideration; then the o 

ments of the measure shall have 10 minutes to debate the proposi- 

n and the proposer of the measure shall be limited to 10 minutes to 
close the debate, unless his time be extended by consent of the house, 
and bring the house to a direct vote on amendments proposed by a 
committee, if any; then on pending amen ts and all amendments 
which have been read for information of the house by the clerk shall be 
regarded as pending amendments; and then upon the main question 
(Directory, 1914, p. 253.) 6 


LOUISIANA. 
Information not available. 
MAINE. 
Senate. 
House. 
31. When motion for the previous 
one-third of the members 22 be 3 to authorize the 
speaker to entertain it. o debate shall be allo until the matter 
of consent is determined. The a question shall be submitted in 
the following words: “Shall the main question be put now?” No 
member shall speak more than five minutes on the motion for the pre- 
vious question, and while that tion is pone a motion to lay on 
the table shall not be decided without deba A call for the yeas and 
nays or for division of a question in order after the main 
question has been ordered to be put. After the adoption of the pre- 
vious question the vote shall be taken forthwith upon amendments, and 
then upon the main question. (Maine Register, 1914-15, pp. 186-187.) 
MARYLAND. 
Senate, 


House. 
19. There shall be a motion for the previous 
ordered by a 


No rule. 


estion is made the consent of 


No rule. 
uestion, which, being 


jority of the members present, shall preclude all fur- 
ther debate and bring the house to a vote — * the immediate 
question or questions on which it has been asked and ordered. It may 
be asked and ordered upon any debatable motion or a series of motions 
to and embracing the main question, if desired. (Maryland Manual, 
1912, p. 287.) 

MASSACHUSETTS. 
Senate. 


47. Debate may be closed at any time not less than one hour from 
the adoption of a motion to that effect. On this motion not more than 
10 hall be allowed for debate, and no member shall s 


minutes s! 
more than 3 minutes. (Manual for the General Court, 1913, p. 533.) 
House. 


81. The previous question shall be put in the following form: “ Shall 
the main question be now put?“ and all debate upon the main question 
shall be ded until the previous question is decided. 

82. On the previous qu debate shall be allowed only to give 
reasons why the main question should not be put. 

83. All questions of order arising after a motion is made for the 
previous question shall be decided without debate, excepting on appeal; 
and on such appeal ne member shall speak more than once, wi out 
leave of the house. 

84. The adoption of the previous question shall put an end to all 
debate, except as provided in rule 86, and bring the house to a direct 
vote upon pending amendments, if any, in their regular order, and then 
upon the main question. 

85. Debate may be closed at any time not less than 30 minutes from 
the adoption of a motion to that effect. In case the time is extended 
by un us consent, the same rule shall apply at the end of the 
extended time as at the time originally fixed. 

86. When debate is closed by ordering the previous question or by 
a vote to close debate at a specified time, the member in charge of the 
measure under consideration shall be allowed to k 10 minutes and 
may grant to any other member any portion of his time. When the 
measure under consideration has been referred to the committee on 
ways and means, under house rule 44, the member originally reporting 
it shall be considered in charge, except where the report of the com- 
mittee on ways and means is substantially different from that referred 
to them, in which case the member originally reporting the measure 


and the member of the committee on ways and means reporting thereon 
shall each be allowed to speak five minutes, the latter to ve the 
close. When the member entitled to speak under this rule is absent, 
the member standing first in order upon the committee reporting the 
measure who is eaan and joined in the report shall have the right 
—* ee py such e. (Manual for the General Court, 1.13, pp. 5 


MICHIGAN, 


Senate. 


41. The mode of ordering the previous question shall be as follows: 
Any senator may move the previous question. This being seconded by at 
east one other Senator, the chair shall submit the question in this form, 
“Shall the main question now be put?” This shall be ordered only by 
a majority of the senators present and voting. The effect of ordering 
the vious question shall be to portant close debate and bring the 
senate to an immediate vote on the pending question or questions in 
their regular order. The motion for the previous question may be 
limited by the mover to one or more of the questions preceding the 
main question itself, in which case the form shall be, “ shail the ques- 
tion, as limited, be now put?” The yeas and nays may be demanded on 
any vote under this rule, and a motion for a eall of the senate shall 
be in order at any time prior to the ordering of the previous question. 
Any 8 of order or appeal from the decision of the chair, pend- 
ing the previous question, shall be decided without debate. When the 
question is on motion to reconsider, under the operation of the pre- 
vious question and it is decided in the encore previous ques- 
tion shall have no operation 2 the question to reconsidered, If 
the senate refuses to order t previous question, the consideration 
of the subject shall be resumed, as if no motion therefor had been made, 
(Michigan Manual, 1913, p. 586.) 


House. 


51. The method of ordering the previous question shall be as follows: 
Any member a the previous question. being seconded 
at least 10 members, the chair shall pst the question, the main 
gesam now be put?” This shall ordered only by a majority of 

e members present and voting. After the secon ng of the previous 
question, and K to ordering the same, a call of the house ma 
moved and ordered, but after ordering the previous question no 
shall be in order prior to the decision of the pending questions, — 
demands for yeas and nays, points of order, and appeals from the 
cision of the chair, which shall be decided without debate. The effect 
of the previous question shall be to pat an end to all debate and bring 
the house to a direct vote upon al n in their order 
down to and ineluding the main question. en a motion to recon- 
sider is taken under the previous question, and is decided in the affirma- 
tive, the previous question shall have no operation upon the question to 
be reconsidered. If the house shall refuse to order the main question, 
the consideration of the subject shall be resumed, as though no motion 


for the previous question had been made, (Michigan Manual, 1913, p. 
č MINNESOTA, 
Senate. 


25. The previous 4 estion shall be in this form: “Shall the main 
question be now put?” It shall only be admitted when demanded b; 

a e the members present, and its effect shall be to put an en 

to all debate, and bring the senate to a direct vote upon amendments 
reported by a committee, if any, then upon all pending amendments in 
their order, upon the main question. On a motion for the 
previous question, and L price to the ordering of the same, a call of 
the senate shall be in order, but after a majority shall have ordered such 


o DO call be in order prior to the decision of the main 
g 0! 
26. On a previous question there shall be no debate. All incidental 


uestions of order arising after a motion is made for the previous ques- 
on, and pending such motion, shall be decided, whether on appeal or 
otherwise, without debate. (Legislative Manual, Minnesota, 1913, p. 


156.) 
x House. 
30. (a) The previous question shall be in this form: „The gentleman 
from moves the previous question. Do 10 members second the 


motion?” If the motion be properly seconded, the question shall be 
stated, as follows: “As many as are in favor of ordering the previous 
question will say ‘aye’; as many as are will say no. 

There shall be a motion for the previous question which, being or- 
dered by a majority of all members present, shall have the effect to cut 
off all debate and bring the house to a direct vote upon the immediate 
question or questions upon which it has been asked or ordered. 

The previous question may be asked and ordered upon a single mo- 
tion, a series of motions allowable under the rules, or an amendment or 
amendments; or it may be made to embrace all authorized motions or 
amendments and include the bill to its e or rejection. 

(b) A call of the house shall not be in order after the previous ques- 
tion is ordered unless it shall appear that a quorum is not present. 

(c) When the previous question is decided in the negative, it shall 
leave the main question under debate for the residue of the sitting 
unless sooner dis of by taking a vote on the question or in some 
other manner. (Legislative Manual, Minnesota, 1913, p. 169.) 


MISSISSIPPI. 
Information not available. 
MISSOURI. 


Senate. 


47. The previous question shall be in this form: “Shall the main 
question be now put?” It shall only be admitted on demand of two 
senators and sustained by a vote of a majority of the senators present, 
and its effect shall put an end to all debate and bring the senate to a 
direct vote upon a motion to commit if such motion shall have been 
made; and if this motion does not prevail, then upon amendments re- 
ported by a committee, if any, then upon pending amendments, and then 
upon the main question. On demand of the previous question, a call of 
the senate shall be in order, but after a majority have sustained such a 
motoa no call shall be in order prior to the decision on the main 
estion. 
0 48 On motion for the previous question no debate shall be allowed, 
and all incidental questions of order arising after the motion is made for 
the previous question, and, pending such motion, shall be decided, on 
appeal or otherwise, without debate. If, on a vote for the previous ques- 
tion, a majority of the senators vote in the negative, then the further 
1311. 2. 87 of the subject matter shall be in order. (Senate Journal, 
> De $ 


1915. 
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House. 

57. The previous question shall be in this form: “Shall the question 
now under immediate consideration be now put?” It may be moved 
and seconded like any other question, but it shall only prevail when 
supported by a majority of the members present, and, until decided, 
aball precio c amendment and debate; and a failure to sustain the same 
shall not put the matter under consideration from before the house, but 
the house shall proceed as if said motion had not been made. (House 
Journal, 1911, p. 21.) 

MONTANA, 


Senate, 


30. The previous question shall be in this form: “Shall the main 
question be now put.” It shall only be admitted when demanded 
a majority of the senators present, upon division, and its effect shall 
be to put an end to all debate and bring the senate to a direct vote 
upon amendments reported by a committee, if any, upon pending amend- 
ments, and then upon the main question. On a motion for the previous 
question, and prior to the seconding of the same, a call of the senate 
shall be in order, but after a majority of the senators have seconded 
such motion no call shall be in order prior to the decision of the main 
question. If the previous question is negatived, the senate sball pro- 
ceed in the same manner as if the motion had not been made. 

31. On a motion for the Ne question and under the previous 
question there shall be no debate; and all incidental questions of order 
arising after a motion is made for the previous question (or while act- 
ing under the previous question) shall be decided, whether on ap or 
otherwise, without debate. (Legislative Manual, 1895, pp. 23-24.) 

House. s 


XXIIT. 1. There shall be a motion for the previous question, which, 
being ordered by a majority, if a quorum be present, shall have the 
effect to cut off all debate and bring the house to a direct vote upon 
the immediate question or questions on which it has been asked or 
ordered: Provided, That when the previous question is ordered on any 
proposition on which there has been no debate it shall be in order to 
debate the proposition to be voted on for 30 minutes, one-half of such 
time to be given to debate in favor of and one-half in debate in oppo- 
sition to such proposition. The previous question may be asked and 
ordered upon a single motion, a series of motions allowable under the 
rules, or an amendment or amendments, and include the bill to its pas- 
sage or rejection. It shall be in order, pending the motion for or after 
the previous question shall have been ordered on its passage, for the 
— gi to entertain and submit motion to commit, with or without 
instructions, to a standing or select committee; and a motion to lay 

n the table shall be in order on the second and third reading of a 


II. 

2. A call of the house shall not be in order after the previous ques- 
tion is N unless 5 — 5 — upon an actual count by the 

aker that a quorum is not presen 
11. All incidental questions of order arising from, after a motion is 
made for the previous question, and pending such motion shall be de- 
cided, whether on Gee or otherwise, without debate. (Legislative 
Manual, 1895, pp. 3: -) 

NEBRASKA, 


Senate. 


16. When a question is under debate no motion can be received but 
to adjourn, for the previous question, to lay on the table, to prs 
indefinitely, to postpone to a certain day, to commit, or amend, which 
several motions shall have precedence in the order they stand arranged. 
(Legislative Manual, 1911-12, p. 112.) 

House. 

26. The previous question shall be in this form: “Shall the debate 
now close? It shall be admitted when demanded by five or more 
members and must be sustained by a majority vote, and until decided 
shall preclude further debate and all amendments and motions except 
one motion to adjourn and one motion to lay on the table. 

27. On a previous question there shall be no debate, All incidental 
questions of order arising after a motion is made for the previous 
question and pending such motion shall be decided, whether on appest 
or otherwise, without debate. (Legislative Manual, 1911-12, p. $] 

NEVADA, 
Senate, 


18. The previous question shall not be put unless demanded by three 
senators, and it shall be in this form: “Shall the main question be 
now put?“ When sustained by a majority of senators present it shall 
put an end to all debate and bring the senate to a vote on the question 
or questions before it, and all incidental questions arising after the 
motion was made shall be decided without debate. (Appendix to Jour- 
nals, 1911, y. 1, p. 125.) 
Assembly. 

33. The previous question shall be in this form: “Shall the main 
question be now put?” and its effect, when sustained by a majority of 
the members elected, shall be to put an end to all debate and bring 
the house to a vote on the question or questions before it. 

34. All incidental questions arising after a motion is made for the 

revious question anit pending such motion or previous question shall 
decided, whether on appesi or otherwise, without debate. 

35. The previous question shall only be put when demanded by three 


members. (Appendix to Journals, 1911, v. 1, p. 141,) 
NEW HAMPSHIRE, 
Senate. 
No rule. 
House. 
23. The speaker shall put the previous question in the following 


form: “ Shall the main question now be put?” and all debate upon the 
main © arge shall be 8 until the previous question has been 
decided. After the adoption of the previous question, the sense of 
the house shall forthwith be taken upon pending amendments, in their 
regular order, and then upon the main question. The motion for the 
previous question shall not be put unless demanded by three members. 

24, All incidental questions of order arising after a motion for the 
previous question and related to the subjects affected by the order of 
the previous question shall be decided without debate. 

25. If the previous question is decided in the negative, it shall not 
be again in order until after adjournment, but the main question shall 
be left before the house and disposed of as though the previous question 
had not been put. (Manual for the General Court, 1913, pp. 407-408.) 


NEW JERSEY, 


Senate. 
No rule. 
House. 


33. The previous question shall be put in this form: “Shall the 
main question be now put?” It shall only be admitted when demanded 
by a majority of the members present, and its effect shall be, if decided 
affirmatively, to put an end to all debate, and bring the house to a 
direct vote upon amendments reported by a committee, if any, then 
upon pending amendments, and then upon the main question; if decided 
in the negative, to leave the main question and amendments, if any. 
under debate for the residve of the sitting, unless sooner oo op 0 
by taking the question, or in some other manner. All incidental 1 

ons of order arising after a motion is made for the previous question, 
and pending such motio 


shall be decided, whether on appeal or other- 
wise, without debate. ( i 


gislative Manual, 1914, p. 84.) 
NEW MEXICO, 


Information not available, except tbat before inauguration of state- 
hood previous question in both houses was allowed. (Council Rules, 
1907, p. 8; House Rules, 1901, p. 11.) 


NEW YORK, 
Senate. 


32. When any bill, resolution, or motion shall have been under con- 
sideration for six hours it shall be in order for Any senator to move 
to close debate, and the 1 shall recognize the senator who 
wishes to make such motion. Such motion shall not be amendable 
or debatable and shall be emt rei per 4 put, and if it shall receive the 

ative votes of a majority of the senators present, the pendi 
measure shall take precedence over all other business. The vote shall 
thereupon be taken upon such bill, motion, or resolution, with such 
amendments as may be pending at the time of such motion according 
to the rules of the senate, but without further debate, except that any 
senator who may desire so to do shall be permitted to thereon 
not more than once and not exceeding one-half hour. r such mo- 
tion to close debate has been made by any senator, no other motion 
shall be in order until such motion has been voted upon by the senate. 
After the senate shall have 23 the motion to close debate, as here- 
inbefore 12 no motion shall be in order but one motion to ad- 
journ and a motion to commit. Should said motion to adjourn be car- 
ried, the measure under consideration shall be the pending question 
when the senate shall a convene and shall be taken up at the time 
of such adjournment. motion to close debate may be ordered upon 
a single motion, a series of motions allowable under the rules, or an 
amendment or amendments, or may be made to embrace all authorized 
motions or amendments and include the bill, resolution, or motion to its 
‘passage or rejection. All incidental questions of order, or motions 
Eine De on appeal or gtherwise, shall be dedded without dcbate en 
e 0 erwise, out debate. (R 
Book, 1914, pp. 627-628.) ees 


House. 


remaining under debate. 
the advancement or passage of the bill, reso- 
or other matter under consideration; but when amendments are 
pending, the question shall get 93 taken upon such amendments in their 


NORTH CAROLINA, 
Senate, 


FTC 
question put?“ and, until 1 ec! 1 preclude all amend- 
ments and debate. If this question shall be decided in the affirmative, 
the “main question” shall be on the passage of the bill, resolution, or 
other matter under consideration; but when amendments are pending 
the question shall be taken upon such amendments, in ‘their order, 
without further debate or amendment. However, any senator ma 
move the previous question and may restrict the same to an amend- 
ment or other matter then under discussion. If such question be 
decided in the negative, the main question shall be considered as re- 


11255 Ben th pero for th i 

8 en the motion for the previous question is made, and pendin 
the second thereto by a ority, debate shall cease, and uly . 
to adjourn or lay on the table shall be in order, which motions shall be 
put as follows: Previous question; adjourn; lay on the table. After 
a motion for the previous question is made, pending a second thereto, 
any member may give notice that he desires to offer an amendment to 
the bill or other matter under consideration, and after the previous 
question is seconded, such member shall be entitled to offer his amend- 
ment in pursuance of such notice. (Manual, 1913, p. 21.) 


House. 


56. The previous question shall be as follows: Shall the main 
question be now put?’ and, until it is decided, shall preclude all 
amendments and debate. If this question shall be decided in the 
affirmative, the “main question” shall be on the passage of the bill, 
resolution, or other matter under consideration, but when amendments 
are pending, the question shall be taken upon such amendments, in 
their order, without further debate or amendment. If such question 
be decided in the negative, the main question shall be considered as 
remaining under debate: Provided, That no one shall move the previous 
question except the member submitting the report on the bill or other 
matter under consideration, and the member introducing the bill or 
other matter under consideration, or the member in rge of the 
measure, who shall be designated by the chairman of the committee 
reporting the same to the house at the time the bill or other matter 
aooe consideration is reported to the house or taken up for considera- 

on, 


follows: “ Shall the main 


When a motion for the 5 question is made, and pending the 
second thereto by a majority, debate shall cease; but if any member 
obtains the floor he may move to lay the matter under consideration 
on the table, or move an adjournment, and when both or either of these 
motions are g the question shall stand: 

1) Previous question. 

2) To adjourn. 

3) To lay on the table, 
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And then upon the main question, or amendments, or the motion to 
postpone inde 1 postpone to a day certain, to commit, or amend, 
in the order of their precedence, until the main 8 Is reached or 
dis; of; but after the previous question has n called by a ma- 
jority no motion, amendment, or debate shall be in order. 

All motions below the motion to lay on the table must be made prior 
to a motion for the Seb question; but, pending and not after the 
second therefor, by the majority of the house, a motion to adjourn 
or lay on the table, or both, are in order. This constitutes the prece- 
5 2 ai the motion to adjourn and lay on the table over other motions 
in rule 25. 

Motions stand as follows in order of precedence in rule 26: rar on 
the table, previous question, postpone indefinitely, postpone definitely, 
to commit or amend. 

When the previous question is called all motions below it fall, unless 
made prior to the call, and all motions above it after its second by a 
ina jority required. Pending the second, the motions to adjourn and 
lay on the table are in order, but not after a second, When in order 
and every motion is before the house, the question stands as follows: 
Previous question, adjourn, lay on the table, postpone indefinitely, post- 
pone a aad to commit, amendment to amendment, amendment, sub- 
stitute, $ . 

The previous question covers all other motions when seconded by a 
majority of the house, and proceeds by regular gradation to the main 
question, without debate, amendment, or motion, until such question is 
reached or disposed of. (House Rules, 1915, pp. 8-10.) 


NORTH DAKOTA, 
Senate. 


8. When a question is under debate no motion shall be received vag 50 
to adjourn, to lay on the table, to move for the previous question, to 


move to tpone to a day certain, to commit or amend, to postpone 
nee „Which several motions shall have precedence in the order 
n whic 


hey are named, and no motion to postpone to a day certain, 
to commit, to postpone indefinitely, having been decided, shall be enter- 
tained on the same day and at the same stage of the bill or proposition. 
(Senate Rules, 1915, p. 11.) 11 

: ouse. 


14. The previous question shall be in this form: “Shall the main 
question be now put?“ It shall be admitted only when demanded by 
a majority of the members enh and its effect shall be to put an end 
to all debate and veing the house to a direct vote upon the amendments 
reported by a committee, if any, upon the pending amendments and 
then upon the main question. n a motion for the previous question, 
and prior to the seconding of the same, a call of the house shall be in 
order, but after a majority shall have seconded such motion no call 
shall be in order prior to decision of the main question, 

15. When the previous question is decided in the negative it shall 
leave the main question under debate for the remainder of the sitting 
unless sooner dis d of in some other manner. 

16. All incidental questions of order arising after motion is made for 
the previous question, 7 5 y the pendency of such motion, or after the 
house shall have determined that the main question shall be now put 
shall be decided, whether on appeal or otherwise, without debate. 
(House Rules, 1915, pp. 13-14.) 


OHIO. ` 
Senate. 


105. A motion for the previous question shall be entertained only 
upon the demand of three senators. The president shall put the ques- 
tion in this form: The question is, Shall the debate now close?” and 
until decided it shall preclude further debate and all amendments and 
motions, except one motion to adjourn, one motion to take a recess, one 
motion to lay on the table, and one call of the senate. 

106. All incidental questions or questions of order arising after the 
demand for the previous question is made shall be decided without de- 
bate and shall not be ny gh oe to appeal, : 

107. After the demand for the previous question has been sustained 
no call or motion shall be in order, but the senate shall be brought to 
an immediate vote, first upon the main question. 

108. Agreement to a motion to reconsider a vote on a “ main ques- 
tion” shall not revive the “ previous question,” but the matter shall be 
2 to amendment and debate. (Legislative Manual, 1912, pp. 

House. . 


52. The previous question shall be in this form: “Shall the deba 
now close?” It shall be permitted when demanded by five or more 
members, and must be sustained by a majority vote, and, until decid 
shall preclude further debate, and all amendments and motions, excep 
one motion to adjourn, and one motion to lay on table. 

53. All incidental questions or questions of order arising after a 
motion is made for tho previous question, and pending such motion, 
shall be decided without debate and shall not be subject to N 

54. On a motion for the previous question, and prior to voting on the 
same, a call of the house shall be in order; but after the demand for 
the previous question shall haye been sustained no call shall be in order; 
and the house shall be brought to an immediate vote, first upon the 

nding amendments in the inverse order of their age, and then upon 
the main question. 

55. If a motion for the previous question be not sustained, the sub- 
ject under consideration shall be 8 with the same as if the 
motion had not been made. (Legislative Manual, 1912, pp. 69-70.) 


OKLAHOMA, 
Senate. 


33 (a) There shall be a motion for the preria question, which shall 
be stated in these words, to wit, “Shall the main question be now 
put?” which, being ordered by a majority of the members voting, if 
a quorum be present, shall have the effect to cut off all debate and 
bring the house to a direct vote upon the immediate question or ques- 
tions on which it has been asked and ordered. The previous question 
may be asked and ordered upon a single motion, a series of motions 
allowable under the rules, or an amendment or amendments, and in- 
clude the bill to its passage or rejection. It shall be in order, pending 
the motion for or after the previous question, for the president to 
entertain and submit a motion to commit with or without instructions 
to a standing or select committee. (Jefferson's Manual, sec. 34.) 

(b) If the previous page is carried, the original mover of the 
main question, or, if e bill or resolution originated in the other 
house, then the chairman of the committee reporting the same, shall 
have the right to close the debate and be limited to 15 minutes, and 
should the previous question be ordered on a subject debatable before 


the same has been debated the friends and opponents of the measure 
shall have 30 minutes on either side in which to debate the question if 
desired. (Jefferson’s Manual, sec. 34; Red Book, 1912, v. 2, p. 109.) 


House. 


44. When any debatable question is before the house any member 
may moye the previous question, but before it is put it shall be sec- 
onded by at least five members whether that question (called the main 
question) shall now be put. If it passes in the affirmative, then the 
main question is to be put immediately, and no member shall debate 
it further, either add to it or alter: Provided, That after the previous 

uestion shall have been adopted the mover of the main question or 
the chairman of the committee shall have the privilege of closing the 
debate and be limited to one-fourth hour: Provided further, That when 
the previous question has been ordered on a debatable proposition which 
has not been debated 15 minutes in the aggregate shall be allowed the 
friends and — . — 5 of the proposition each before putting the main 
question. (Red Book, 1912, v. 2, p. 96.) 


OREGON, 
Senate, 


87. The previous question shall be put in the following form: “ Shall 
the main question now be put?” It shall only be admitted when de- 
manded by a 9 of the senators present, and its effect shall be 
to put an end to all debate, except that the author of the bill or other 
matter before the senate, shall have the right to close, and the subject 
under discussion shall thereupon be immediately put to a vote. On a 
motion for the previous question, prior to a yote of the senate being 
are 7 call of the senate shall be in order. (Senate Journal, 1911, 
D. i : ’ 

House. 


30. The previous question shall be put in this form: “Shall the 
main question be now put?” It shall only be admitted when demanded 
by a majority of the members present, and, until it is decided, shall 
pecs all amendment and further debate on the main question except 

y the mover of the original motion, who shall be allowed 10 minutes. 
On a motion for the previous question, a roll call shall be in order if 
demanded by two members. 

81. On a previous question there shall be no debate; all incidental 
questions of order arising after a motion is made for the previous ques- 
tion, and pending such motion, shall be decided, whether an appeal or 
otherwise, without debate. (House rules, 1909, p. 7.) 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
Senate, 


9. The motion for the previous e for postponement, for com- 
mitment, and for amendment, shall take precedence in the order men- 
tioned, and a motion for the previous question shall preclude any of 
the other motions from being made; a motion to postpone shall preclude 
a motion to commit; or to amend a motion to commit shall preclude a 
motion to amend. The motion for the previous question, postponement 
(other than indefinite tponement), or commitment shall preclude de- 
bate on the original subject. The previous question shall not be moved 
by less than four members. 

10. When a call for the previous question has been made and sus- 
tained, the question shall be upon pending amendments and the main 
question in their regular order, and all incidental questions of order 
arising after a motion for the previous question has been made, and 
pending such motion shall be decided, whether on ap al or other- 
wise, without debate. (Smull's Legislative Handbook, 1 Ts. p. 1006.) 


House. 


21. The previous question shall not be moved by less than 20 mem- 
bers rising for that purpose, and shall be determined without debate; 
but when the previous question has been called and sustained it shall 
not cut off any pending amendment, but the vote shall be taken without 
debate, on the amendments in their order and then on the main ques- 
tion. (Smull's Legislative Handbook, 1914, p. 1031.) 


RHODE ISLAND, 
Senate. 


20. There shall be a motion for the previous question, which shall not 
be debatable, and which may be asked and ordered upon any bill or sec- 
tion thereof, amendment, motion, resolution, or question which is 
debatable, any of which shall be considered as the main question for 
the purpose of applying the previous question. All incidental questions 
of order arising after a motion for the previous question has been made, 
and before the vote has been taken on the main question, shall be de- 
cided, whether on appeal or otherwise, without debate. 

When the previous question has been ordered a motion to reconsider 
such yote shall not be in order, and no motion to adjourn while a 
quorum is present shall be entertained between the taking of such yote 
and the taking of the vote on the main question, but 10 minutes shall 
be allowed for further debate upon the main question, during which no 
member shall speak more than 3 minutes, and a further period of 10 
minutes, if desired, shall be allowed for debate to the member introduc- 
ing the bill or question to be acted upon, or to the member or members 
to whom he pay eld the floor, at the close of which time, or at the 
close of the first 10 minutes, in case the introducer does not desire to 
so use his time, the vote on the main question shall be taken. If inci- 
dental questions of order are raised after the previous question has 
been ordered, the time occupied in deciding such questions shall be 
deducted from the time allowed for debate. (Manual, 1914, p. 359.) 


House, 


29. There shall be a motion for the previous question, which shall not 
be debatable, and which may be moved, and ordered upon any bill or sec- 
tion thereof, amendment, motion, resolution, or question which is debat- 
able, any of which shall be considered as the main question for the pur- 
pose of applying the previous question. When a motion for the previous 
question has been made, no other motion shall be entertained by the 
speaker until It has been put to the house and decided. All incidental 
questions of order arning after a motion for the previous question has 
been made, and before the vote has been taken on the main question, 
shall be decided, whether on appeal or otherwise, without debate. When 
the pronaos question has been ordered a motion to reconsider such vote 
shall not be in order, and no motion to adjourn or to take a recess while 
a quorum is present shall be entertained between the taking of such vote 
and the taking of the vote on the main question, but 10 minutes shall 
be allowed for further debate upon the main question, during ‘which no 
member shall speak more than 3 minutes, and a further period of 10 


minutes, if desired, shall be allowed for debate to the member intro- 
ducing the bill or question to be acted upon, or to the member or mem- 
bers to whom he may 125 the floor, at the close of Which time, or at 

minutes, in case the introducer does not desire 


the close of the first 1 
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to so use his time, the vote on the main question shall be taken. If 
incidental questions of order are raised after the previous question has 
been ordered, the time occupied in deciding such questions shall be 
deducted from the time allowed for debate. 55 1914, p. 367.) 

SOUTH CAROLINA, 

No information ayailable. 
SOUTH DAKOTA, 
Senate. 


62. The previous question shall be stated in this form: “Shall the 
main question be now put?" and until it is decided shall preclude all 
amendments or debate, When it is decided the main question shall not 
be now put, the main question shall be considered as. still remaining 
under debate. 

63. The effect of the main question being ordered shall be to put 
an end to all debate and bring the senate to a direct vote, first, upon 
all amendments reported or pending in the inverse order in which they 
are offered. After a motion for the previous question has prevailed, it 
shall not be in order to move a call of the senate or to move to 
adjourn, prior to a decision of the main question. 

64, The senate may at any time, by a majority vote, close all debate 
upon a pending amendment, or an amendment thereto, and cause the 
question to be put thereon, and this does not preclude further amend- 
ments or debate on the main subject. (Manual 1913, p. 565-566.) 

House. 

15. On a motion for the previous question and prior to voting on the 
same, a call of the house shall be in order, but after the demand for 
the previous question shall have been su ed, no call shall be in 
order, and the house shall be brought to an immediate vote—first, 
upon the pending amendments in the inverse order of their age, and 
then u the main question. The previous question may be ordered 
upon all recognized motions or amendments which are debatable, and 
shall have the effect to cut off all debate and bring the assembly to 
a vote upon the motion or amendment on which it has n 
ordered. 

16, When the- previous question is decided in the negative it shall 
leave the main question under debate for the residue of the sitting, 
unless sooner disposed of by taking the question, or in some other 


manner, 

17. All incidental questions of order arising after motion is made for 
the previous question, du the pending of such motions or after the 
house shall have determined that the main question shall now be put, 
shall be decided, whether on appeal or otherwise, without debate. 
(Manual 1913, p. 569.) 

TENNESSEE. 

Senate. 
ſuestlon shall be in this form; “Shall the main 
question be now put?” It shall be admitted only when demanded by 
a majority of the members present, If the previous question is sus- 
tained, its effect shall be to preclude all future amendments, and termi- 
nate all debate, and bring the senate to a direct vote upon the subject 
or matter to which it was applied in the call. (Manual 1890, p. 157.) 

House. 


55. The previous question shall be in this form: “Shall the main 
question be now put?“ It shall only be admitted when demanded by 
two-thirds’ of the members present. And if the call is made and sus- 
tained, its effect shall be to: preclude all future amendments and termi- 
nate all debate; but it may applied to the main question, or to the 
main question and amendment, or the main question, amendment, and 
amendment to the amendment, and shall bring the house to a direct 
vote on the question in the order in which they stand and from the 
point where the call was applied. But in all debates upon resolu- 
tions or bills immediately prior to their final passage on third reading 
the mover or author of the resolution or bill shall have the right to 
close the debate thereon, and no call for the previous question, nor 
any other motion, shall cut off this right in the mover or author of the 
measure. (Manual, 1890, p. 154.) 

TEXAS. 
Senate, 


90, Pending the consideration of any question before the senate, any 
senator may call for the previous question, and if seconded by five sena- 
tors the presiding officer shall submit the question, Sh the main 
question now be put?“ And if a majority vote is in favor of it, the 
main question sball be ordered, the effect of which shall be to cut off 
all further amendments and debate and bring the senate to a direct 
vote—first, upon pending amendments and motions, if there be any; 
then upon the main proposition, The previous uestion may be ordered 


22. The previous 


on any pending amendment or motion before the senate as a separate 
proposition and be decided 5 a vote upon said amendment or motion, 
(Senate Journal, 1911, p. 172.) 

House. 

XIII. 


1. There shall be a motion for the previous question, which shall 
be admitted only when seconded by twenty-five (25) members. It shall 
be put by the chair in this manner: The motion has been seconded, 
As many as are in favor of ordering the previous question on (here 
state on what question or questions) will say axe, and then, “As 
many as are opposed say no.“ If ordered 25 a majority of the mem- 
bers voting, a quorum being present, it shall have the effect of cutting 
off all debate and bringing the house to a direct vote upon the imme- 
diate 8 or questions upon which it has been asked and ordered. 

2. The previous question may be asked and ordered 5 — any debat- 
able single motion or series of motions allowable under rules, or an 
Amendment or amendments, or may be made to embrace all authorized 
debatable motions or amendments, and include the bill or resolution to 
its passage or rejection. It may be applied to motions to ne to a 
ree certain, or indefinitely, or o commit, and can not be laid upon the 

able. 

3. On the motion for the previous question there shall be no debate, 
and all incidental questions of order after it is made, and pending such 
5 shall be decided, whether on appeal or otherwise, without 

ebate. 

4. After the previous question has been ordered there shall be no 
debate upon the questions on which it has been ordered, or upon inci- 
dental questions, except only that the mover of the proposition or the 
member making the report from the committee, as the case mag be, 
or, in case of the absence of either of them, any other member desig- 
nated by such absentee, shall have the right to close the debate, after 


which a yote shall be immediately taken on the amendments, if any 
there were, and then on the main question. 

5. When the previous question is ordered upon a motion to post- 

ne indefinitely or to amend by striking out the enacting clause of a 

ill the mover of a proposition or bill proposed to be so postponed or 
amended, or the member reporting the same from a committee, shall 
have the right to close the debate on the original proposition, after 
which the member moving to postpone or amend shall allowed to 
close the debate on his motion or amendment. 

6. No motion for an adjournment or recess shall be in order after 
the previous question is seconded until the final vote upon the main 
question shall be taken, unless the roll call shows the absence of a 
uorum. 

7. A call of the house may be moved after the previous question has 


been ordered. (House Journal, 1913, p. 70 
UTAH, 
Senate, 
No rule. 
House. 


30. The previous 2 4 shall be in this form: Shall the question 
be now put?” And its effect, when sustained by a majority of the 
members present, shall be to put an end to all debate, except as to the 
mover of the matter pending or the chairman of the committee who 
reported it, who shall be privileged to close the debate and bring the 
house to a vote on the question or questions before it: Provided, That 
when a motion to amend or to commit is pending its effect shall be 
to cut off debate and bring the house to a vote on the motion to amend 
or commit only and not upon the question to be amended or com- 
mitted. All incidental questions arising after motion is made for the 
previous question shall be decided, whether on appeal or otherwise, 
without debate. The previous question shall be put only when de- 
manded by two members. (House Journal, 1913, p. —.) 

VERMONT. 

Senate, 


26. A call for the previous question shall not at any time be in 
order. A motion to adjourn shall always be in order, except when 
the senate is engaged in voting. (Senate Rules, 1915, p. 17.) 

House, 


38. At any time in the course of debate on a debatable question a 
member move “that debate upon the pending question do now 
close,” and the speaker shall put the question to the house without 
debate, and if the motion is decided in the affirmative debate shall be 
closed on the immediate pending question, Or a member may move 
“that debate on the whole question do now close,” and if the motion 
be decided in the affirmative debate shall be closed on the whole 
question and the main question shall be put in its order, and no 
motion, except a motion to substitute either of said motions for the 


other, shall n until the main question is put and decided, 
(House Rules, 1915, p. 40.) 

VIRGINIA, 

Senate. 


49. Upon a motion for the pending question, seconded by a majority 
of the senators present, indicated by a rising or by a recorded vote, 
the president shall immediately put the pending question, and all inci- 
dental questions of order arising after a motion for the pending 
question is made, and, pending such motion, shall be decided, whether 
on appeal or otherwise, without debate. 

50. Upon a motion for the previous question seconded by a majority 
of the senators present, indicated by a rising or by a recorded vote, 
the president shall immediately put the question; first, upon amend- 
ments in the order prescribed in the rules, and then upon the main 
question. If the previous question be not ordered, debate may continue 
as if the motion had not been made. (Rules, 1914, pp. 16-17.) 

House. 
65. Pending a debate any member who obtains the floor for that 
only and submits no other motion or remark may move for the 
“ previous question“ or the “ pending question,” and in either case the 
motion shall be forthwith put to the house. Two-thirds of the members 
present shall be required to order the main question, but a majority 
may require an immediate vote upon the pending question, whatever it 


may be. 

00. The previous question shall be in this form: “ Shall the main 
question now be put?” If carried, its effect shall be to put an end to 
all debate and bring the house to a direct vote upon a motion to com- 
mit if pending, then upon amendments reported Aa a committee if any, 
then u pending amendments, and then upon the main question. If 
upon the motion for the previous Braap the main question be not 
ordered, debate may continue as the motion had not been made, 
(Rules, 1914, pp. 39-40.) 

WASHINGTON, 
Senate. 


89. The previous question shall not be put unless demanded by three 
senators whose names shall be entered upon the journal, and it shall 
then be in this form: “ Shall the main question be now put?” When 
sustained by a majority of senators present it shall preclude all debate, 
and the roll shall be immediately called on the question or questions 
before the senate, and all incidental question or questions of order 
arising after the motion is made after the previous question and pendi 
such motion shall be decided whether on a pat or otherwise withou 
debate. (Legislative Manual, 1911, pp. 3 +) 


House, 


27. The previous question may be ordered by two-thirds of the mem- 
bers present upon all recognized motions or amendments which are 
debatable, and shall have the effect to cut off all debate and bring the 
house to a direct vote upon the motion or amendment on which it has 
been ordered, On motion for the previous question and prior to the 
seconding of the same a call of the house shall be in order, but such 
call pun not be in order thereafter prior to the decision of the main 
question, 

The question is not debatable and can not be amended. The previous 
question shall be put in this form; “Mr. demands the previous 
question. As many as are in favor of ordering the previous question 
will say ‘aye’; as many as are opposed will say no.“ 

The results of the motion are as follows: 

If determined in the negative, the consideration goes on as if the 
motion had never been made; if decided in the affirmative, the presidin 
officer at once, and without debate, proceeds to put, first, the amend- 
ments pending and then the maiu question as amended. If an adjourn- 
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ment is had after the previous question is ordered, the subject comes 
np the first thing after the reading of the journal the next day, and 
the previous question privileged over all other business, whether new or 
unfinished. (Legislative Manual, 1911, p. 51.) 


WEST VIRGINIA, 
Senate, 


56. There shall be a motion for the previous question, which, being 
ordered by a majority of members present, if a quorum, shall have the 
effect to cut off all debate and bring the senate to direct vote upon the 
immediate question or questions on which it has been asked and ordered. 
The previous question may be asked and ordered upon a single motion, 
a series of motions, or may be made to embrace all authorized motions 
and amendments and include the bill to its engrossment and third read- 
ing, and then, on renewal and second of said motion, to its passage or 
rejection. It shall be in order, pending a motion for or after the pre- 
vious question shall have been ordered on its passage, for the president 
to entertain and submit a motion to commit, with or without instruc- 
tion, to a standing or select committee; and a motion to lay upon the 
table shall be In order on the second and third reading of a bill. 

(2) A call of the senate shall not be in order after the previous ques- 
tion is in order unless it shall appear upon an actual count by the 
president that a quorum is not present. 

(3) All incidental questions of order arising after a motion is made 
for the previous question, and, pending such motion, shall be decided, 
whether an Spree or otherwise, without debate. (Legislative Manual, 
1913, p. 44-45.) 

House. 

78. If the previous question be demanded ay. not less than seven 
members, the speaker shall, without debate, put the question, “ Shall the 
main question now put?“ If this question be decided in the affirma- 
tive, all further debate shall cease and the vote be at once taken on the 
proposition pending before the house, When the house refuses to order 
the main question, the consideration of the subject shall be resumed as 


if the previous question had not been demanded. 
79. Tbe previous question shall not be admitted in the committee of 
the whole. (Legislative Manual, 1913, p. 70.) 
WISCONSIN. 
‘ Senate and house, 
80. Moving previous question. When any bill, memorial, or resolution 


is under consideration, any member being in order and having the floor 
may move the previous question,” but such motion must be seconded 
by at least 5 senators or 15 members of the 8 

81. Putting of motion; ending debate. The previous question bein 
moved, the presiding officer shall say, “It requiring 5 senators or 1 
members of the assembly, as the case may be, to second the motion for 
the previous question, those in favor of sustaining the motion will 
rise.” And if a sufficient number rise, the previous 1 shall be 
thereby seconded, and the question shall then be: Shall the main ques- 
tion be now put?” which gosn shall be determined by the yeas and 
nays. The main question being ordered to be now put, its effects shall 
be to put an end to all debate and bring the house to a direct vote upon 
the Bending amendments, if there be any, and then upon the main 

uestion. 
3 82. Main question may remain before house, when. On taking the 
previous question, the house shall decide that the main question shall 
not now be put, the main question shall remain as the question before 
the house, in the same stage of proceedings as before the previous ques- 
tion was moved. . 

83. One call of house in order, when. On motion for the previous 

uestion, and peor to the ordering of the main question, one call of 

e house shall be in order; but after pr gs under such call shall 
have been once dispensed with, or after a majority shall have ordered 
the main question, no call shall be in order prior to the decision of 
such question. (Manual, 1911, pp. 97-98.) 

WYOMING, 
Senate. 

43. Any member may move the previous question, and if it be sec- 
onded by three other members, the previous question shall be put in 
this form: Shall the main question now put?” The object of this 
motion is to bring the senate to a vote on the pending question without 
further discussion; and if the motion falls, the discussion may pro- 
ceed the same as if the motion had not been made; if carried, all debate 
shall cease, and the president shall immediately put the main ques- 
tion to vote: First on 83 amendments in their order, and then 
on the main question, without debate on further amendment: Provided, 
That a motion to adjourn and a call of the senate shall each be in 
order after the previous question has been sustained and before the 
main question is Fm but no other motion or call shall be in order, 
except to receive the report of the sergeant at arms or to dispense with 
the proceedings under the call, and all motions and proceedings au- 
thorized by this rule shall be decided without debate, whether on appeal 
or otherwise. (Senate Rules, 1915, p. 13.) 


House, 


25. Any member may move the previous question, and if it be sec- 
onded by three other members, the previous question shall be put in 
this form, The previous question is demanded.” The object of this 
motion is to bring the house to a vote on the pending question without 
discussion, and if the motion fails, the discussion may proceed the same 
as if the motion had not been made; if carried, all debate shall cease, 
and the speaker shall immediately put the question to vote; first, on 
proposed amendments in their order, and then on the main question, 
without debate or further amendments: Provided, That a motion to 
adjourn and a call of the house shall each be in order after the 
“ previous question has been sustained, and before the main question 
is put, but no other motion or call shall be in order, except to receive 
the report of the sergeant-at-arms, or to dispense with the — iar og 
under the call; and all motions and proceedings authorized by th 
rule shall be decided withcut debate, whether on appeal or otherwise. 
(House Journal, 1911, p. 78.) 


Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Okla- 
homa yield to the Senator from Nebraska? i 

Mr. OWEN. I yield to the Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I wish to ask the Senator whether there 
is not a distinction which he ought to draw between the Senate 
of the United States and these various legislative bodies, and 
also between the Senate of the United States and the House of 
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Commons in London, the Reichstag in Berlin, and the Chamber 
of Deputies in Paris? In all of those cases the members vote in 
accordance with their judgments and their convictions, and 
when they come to a vote you get the vote of the majority. In 
the Senate of the United States, however, in the case of the 
pending bill, you are not permitting Senators to vote in accord- 
ance with their judgments and in accordance with their conyic- 
tions. You have held a so-called Democratic caucus, and it is 
notorious that a number of the Democratic Senators here are 
under caucus compulsion to vote against their judgments and 
against their convictions; so that to hold them thus bound and 
then compel a vote is to enable 36 Members of the Senate to 
represent a majority. Now, those 36 Senators do not constitute 
a majority of the Senate, and the caucus rule coupled with the 
cloture- would not develop the real sense of the Senate of the 
United States. It would not give to the majority of the Senate 
the decision of the questlon. It would be a mechanical, artificial 
means of enabling 36 Senators to decide the question. Is not 
that a distinction? 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, I shall be very glad to answer the 
Senator. I am glad he asked me the question, because it 
affords me an opportunity to answer, and I wish to answer it 
frankly and with the truth as I understand it. 

I think it the common rule of practice that in all the States 
party caucuses or conferences are used when desired to obtain 
party harmony in party action. 

Under the system that we have of party government, where 
the members of each party line up with complete solidarity on 
either side of the aisle—I may say with complete solidarity, 
because the exception is very rare—where that is the case, and 
where there is a conference or caucus on both sides, it comes 
down to a question of party government; and party government 
must be controlled by a majority of the members of the party. 
The party then becomes jointly responsible throughout the 
Nation for the action of the party in the Senate and House of 
Representatives. If the party acts unwisely, the Senator from 
Nebraska will be defeated. If it acts wisely, he will not be de- 
feated, under normal conditions. 

That being so, if I have to choose between a Republican 
caucus or a Republican conference and a Democratic caucus 
or a Democratic conference, I will prefer to yield some por- 
tion of my judgment to my own Democratic colleagues and 
go with them upon a public question. If I find that I can not 
in conscience, if I can not as a constitutional duty, go with my 
colleagues, however painful it may be to me, I shall reluctantly 
go my way and take the consequences. But when I yield a part 
of my desire I do so freely and voluntarily for the purpose of 
accomplishing some measure of good rather than by my nega- 
tive self-opinionated action preventing anything from being ac- 
complished. I would rather go forward to some extent than try 
to have my own private opinion dominate the majority of my 
colleagues and disrupt them and not get anywhere. 

I think this practice of the Senate in having no cloture, in 
having no time fixed for voting, has destroyed debate in the 
Senate and has driven the debate into a conference room, where 
colleagues can get together and express their minds and hearts 
to each other and arrive at some measure of solidarity. That 
is my opinion abeut it. I concede to the Senator his right to 
do as he sees fit about it, but I do not find it against my own 
conscience or my own free will to yield something in my judg- 
ment to my party associates. I am glad to do that, because 
they yield something to me also. 

It is a question of mutual compromise between men who are 
affiliated together upon a party basis for the public good, and 
they go to the country upon party performance or party neglect 
or party success in legislation or party defeat in legislation. 
I am not willing to defeat the party that put me in power and 
turn upon them and rend them to pieces. I am not willing to 
disorganize my party and cooperate with Republicans to de- 
feat my party because the majority of my party colleagues do 
not submit to dictation from me. I wish to cooperate with my 
party associates and help them when I can. I certainly would 
not wish to destroy them. I would prefer to be silent if I can 
not agree with them and merely give the reasons why I can not 
go with them. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Well, I— 

Mr. OWEN. Just a moment, and then I will yield further 
to the Senator. What I want to express is that if we had a 
cloture we would restore debate in the Senate Chamber, and I 
would then be glad to listen to debate from Members across the 
aisle and learn from them, and I would accept from them any 
proposal that I thought for the common good. In writing the 
Federal reserve act and taking a part in it many things were 
proposed by the Republicans which I gladly accepted, as far as 
I was concerned; and I gave them open credit for it, too. 
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Mr. HITCHCOCK. How could the Senator accept it if he 
were restrained by a party caucus? , 

Mr. OWEN. I was not restrained or coerced by a party cau- 
cus. I am glad to cooperate of my own free will. I wish the 
Senator could appreciate my sentiment in this matter. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. . Well, how could he, in the case of this 
bill, accept it? 

Mr. OWEN. In the case of this bill—the shipping bill—we 
have arrived at a conclusion with regard to what the bill 
ought to be and have agreed upon it among ourselves. It is 
not quite what I would prefer, but I am glad to get this much. 
We have had no method of cooperation with the Republican 
side of the Chamber, who have fought us on every endeavor 
we have made on this and every other bill. They have not 
given us an opportunity. They have lined up solidly and en- 
tered into a secret agreement with some of our own Members 
who were in partial sympathy with them to suddenly and un- 
expectedly unhorse us, and they have given us no opportunity 
for free debate here or listening to them. They have given 
the Democratic Party no opportunity of cooperation, but have 
tried, by using some of our Members, to wrongfully deprive 
the Democracy of its right to control the Government and be 
responsible for government.. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. The question which I asked the Senator 
he has not perhaps apprehended, or I think he would have at- 
tempted to answer it. 

Mr. OWEN. I will attempt to answer it now, if the Senator 
will repeat it. Í 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Let me put it in the form of an illus- 
tration. 

The Nebraska Legislature.is in session. It is true that there 
is a limit to debate in that body, but practically every question— 
and I believe I am safe in saying every question—is decided 
upon nonpartisan lines. The real majority of the Nebraska 
Senate. the real majority of the Nebraska House of Representa- 
tives, when it comes to vote, votes in accordance with its con- 
vietions—each man in accordance with his convictions. When 
they can so vote it is proper that there should be a cloture; but 
` when men are restrained from voting their own corvictions, 
when you have a machine, when you have a wheel within a 
wheel, so that 86 men are controlling the votes of 53 men, then 
I doubt. very much whether we should have a cloture, 

Mr. OWEN. I do not regard it as controlling my vote when 
I voluntarily cooperate with other men who are my political 
colleagues and yield something of my judgment to them when 
they yield something of their judgment to me. I do not feel 
like asserting every inch and particle of my opinion and un- 
generously yielding nothing whatever to my associates who are 
generous to me, and then say that I am being coerced by others 
because I will not cooperate with them. When I cooperate 
with my associates I do it voluntarily. I do not do it under 
compulsion. I do it because I want to do it, and because I 
know it is necessary to party solidarity and to obtaining re- 
sponsible action of my own party, whose future success depends 
on present harmony. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. The Senator is a Democrat, and he be- 
lieves in the rule of the majority? 

Mr. OWEN. I do, most certainly. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Yet this mechanical device of the party 
caucus destroys the rule of the majority, by giving to 26 men 
the power to vote 53 mea. 

Mr. OWEN. There is a certain measure of truth in what the 
Senator says, and there is also serious deduction or inference 
which is untrue in what the Senator says. If this body con- 
sisted of men chosen upon an open ballot from Nebraska and 
Missouri and Oklahoma without any party designation, then 
the caucus would be held on this floor. As it is, the power is 
intrusted to a party, and in order to have party action the 
members of it have got to consult among themselves and de- 
termine the party action. You do not determine the party ac- 
tion by consulting with Senators on the other side of the Cham- 
ber who are hostile to the party, who are laying plans wherever 
they can to destroy the party and break it down, in order that 
they may themselves regain control of the country, and who 
show a greater party solidarity than the Democrats ever do. 
In a caucus of 53 men all of the members express their views 
and concede to each other, finally reconciling all differences by a 
majority vote, because that is the only way such differences 
can be reconciled. The implication that an. organized majority 
of the 53 members of the caucus get together to tyrannize over 
the minority of the 53 members is entirely false, I verily believe. 
Some members constantly in such corfereuces find themselves 
now in a majority, now in a minority—and out of mutual con- 
cessions present party harmony ensues and future party success 
may be hoped for. 


Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Okla- 
homa yield to the Senator from New Hampshire? 

Mr. OWEN. I yield. 

Mr. GALLINGER. If I understood the Senator correctly, he 
said that the Democratic Party held caucuses and the Repub- 
lican Party held caucuses, and, of course, he would follow his 
own party. 

Mr. OWEN. I used both terms, “caucus” and “ conference.” 

Mr. GALLINGER. I want to say to the Senator, in all seri- 
ousness, I have been here nearly 24 years and have attended 
every conference when I have been in the city, and the Republi- 
can Party has never undertaken to bind its members to yote 
on any question whatever. N 

Mr. OWEN. That does not seem to have been necessary. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I beg the Senator's pardon. 

Mr. OWEN. I suggested to the Senator that there seemed to 
be no necessity of imposing a rule upon a party which holds its 
party solidarity without a caucus. 

Mr. GALLINGER. That is begging the question. What I 
meant to say is that in our conferences, when they are dis- 
solved every member of the conference has a right to vote as 
he pleases upon any question before the body. 

Mr. OWEN. I only infer from the record, and assume that 
there is some kind of amiable understanding, which seems to 
be sufficient for that purpose, because no Republican ever votes 
with the Democrats except on the rarest of occasions. They 
vote all together, even when they are obviously wrong and 
even on minor questions, 

Mr. SMOOT and Mr. THOMAS addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING, OFFICER. Senators will please be in 
order. The business of the Senate can not be conducted when 
more than one Senator is talking at a time. 

Mr. OWEN. Did the Senator from Utah rise to interrupt 
me? 

Mr. SMOOT. I simply want to add to what the Senator from 
New Hampshire has already stated, that not only has the Re- 
publican Party not held caucuses to bind any Senator, but in 
all the time I have been a Senator of the United States I 
have had no President of the United States ask me to vote any 
way but once, and then President Taft asked me if I could see 
my way clear to vote for Canadian reciprocity. I told the Pres- 
ident I could not, and that.I would vote against it. 

Mr. OWEN. May I ask the Senator from Utah a question in 
response? 

Mr. SMOOT. Certainly. 

Mr. OWEN. I merely want to ask the Senator from Utah if 
it is not a fact that the last Republican President refused 
patronage to Republican Senators who did not vote the way 
he wanted them. 

Mr. SMOOT. I am sure he did not. I know he did not refuse 
it to me. I know I voted against Canadian reciprocity and I 
know a majority of the Republicans yoted against it, but I 
never have heard 

Mr. OWEN. A letter from the former President's secretary 
was widely published to the effect that the Progressive Repub- 
licans were very much grieved at the time and made quite a 
loud outery about the treatment they received. 

Mr. SMOOT. What the newspapers may say is not always 
true. I wish to say to the Senator that the only time I was 
ever asked to vote for any measure by any President was by 
President Taft, and he asked me if I could not see my way 
clear to vote for Canadian reciprocity. I told him, “No; I 
could not“; and I voted against it and did all I could to defeat 
it, and I know a majority of the Republicans voted against it 
and tried to defeat it; and I know of none to whom patronage 
was denied, as the Senator has referred to that, because of the 
fact that they voted against Canadian reciprocity. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President 

Mr. OWEN. I yield to the Senator from Colorado. 

Mr. THOMAS. I merely wish to say, Mr. President, that 
the public were informed, and I have never seen it successfully 
denied, that the Congress which ended in March, 1911, which 
had a very large Republican majority in both Houses, and 
which was therefore controlled by the Republicans in both 
Houses, seemed to act with singular unanimity, and it was gen- 
erally understood that the Republican majority of the Senate 
branch of that Congress voted and legislated under the dictation 
of a single man, thus making a caucus unnecessary. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. When was that? 

Mr. SMOOT. I should like to ask the Senator a question. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Okla- 


“homa yield further? 


Mr. OWEN. I yield to the Senator from Utah. 
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Mr. SMOOT. What was the bill, or to what legislation has 
the Senator from Colorado reference? 

Mr. THOMAS, I have reference, Mr. President, to the legis- 
lation that was enacted under the domination of the then senior 
Senator from Rhode Island, Mr, Aldrich. 

Mr. SMOOT., I suppose the Senator means the tariff bill, and 
I think that he 

Mr. THOMAS. He was the caucus and his mandate was 
your law. i 

Mr. SMOOT. Of course, that is an assertion made wholly 
without any truth whatever.. I know one thing. I know that he 
was not the caucus for the Senator from Utah and I do not 
believe he was the caucus for anyone else on this side. 

Mr. THOMAS. I do not think that the Senator from Utah 
differed very materially from the Senator from Rhode Island 
during that Congress. My recollection is that he was his chief 
lieutenant. 

Mr. SMOOT. As far as that is concerned, I will say that 
wherever I believe a principle to be right and any other Senator 
may believe the same way I am not going to differ with him, if 
he votes his convictions as I do; and I believe the Senator will 
admit I always vote what my true convictions are irrespective 
of what any man in the world may think of it or may say. 

Mr. THOMAS. I concede that; but I want Senators to be 
consistent. I vote my convictions, but I am accused of voting 
at the dictation of 36 members of my party. Now, is it possible 
that because 36 members of my party meet in caucus—and I am 
not afraid of the word “ caucus,” Mr. President, I believe in it— 
and because I vote in accordance with what the caucus of my 
party determines after full deliberation, am I to be accused 
also of surrendering my convictions, my freedom of action? It 
remains just the same; and I think my short record in this 
body will demonstrate the fact, notwithstanding that caucuses 
seem at present to be so annoying to those who represent the 
other side and also to some who are on this side of the Chamber. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President—— 7 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Okla- 
homa yield further to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. SMOOT. There is just one other statement I desire to 
make. 

Mr. OWEN. I yield. 

Mr. SMOOT. Of course, the Senator from Colorado believes 
in caucuses. I do not. I think some of the worst legislation 
that was ever enacted in Congress has been the result of 
caucuses. 

Mr. THOMAS. Does the Senator believe in conferences? 

Mr. SMOOT. I believe in conferences, but I do not believe 
the conferences should bind anybody who attends them. 

Mr. THOMAS. I have noticed that the conferences which 
already have been held by my Republican friends have re- 
sulted in a unanimity of action and of sentiment that is simply 
astonishing. 

Mr. SMOOT. I can say to the Senator from Colorado that 
I have attended many conferences where there was a divided 
yote. I will say this: I do not remember attending a con- 
ference of the Republican Party where there has been a 
unanimity of sentiment. 

Mr. THOMAS. I do not know, of course, what is the 
unanimity of sentiment in the conference. I am talking about 
the unanimity displayed here. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator that there has been 
no conference held on this bill. 

Mr. THOMAS. Then there is a mysterious magnetic some- 
thing which seems to act of its own volition and which binds 
our brethren more closely than any caucus even seems to be 
able to bind. this side. 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, I wish to place in the RECORD 
at this point the precedents of the English Government, of the 
French Government, of the German Government, of the Aus- 
tria-Hungary Government, of the Austrian Government, and of 
the Governments of Belgium, Denmark, Netherlands, Portugal, 
Spain, and Switzerland, and, not desiring to take the time of 
the Senate to read them, I will ask to insert them without read- 
ing with the authority from which it is taken. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

ENGLISH PRECEDENTS, 

“The rule of the majority is the rule in all the parliaments of 
English-speaking people. In the Parliament of Great Britain, 
in the House of Lords, the ‘contents’ pass to the right and 
the ‘not contents’ pass to the left, and the majority rules. 

“In the House of Commons the ayes” pass to the right and 
the ‘noes’ pass to the left, and the majority rules. (Encyclo- 
pædia Britannica, vol. 20, p. 856. 


) n 
“Tze great English statesman, Mr. Gladstone, having found 


that the efficiency of Parliament was destroyed by the right 
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of unlimited debate, was led to propose cloture in the first 
week of the session of 1882, moving this resolution on the 20th 
of February, and expressing the opinion that the house should 
settle its own procedure. The acts of Mr, Gladstone and others 
of like opinion finally led to the termination of unlimited de- 
bate in the procedure of Parliament. In these debates every 
fallacious argument now advanced by those who wish to retain 
unlimited debate in the United States Senate has been abun- 
dantly answered, leaving no ground of sound reasoning to recon- 
sider these stale and exploded arguments. 

The cloture of debate is very commonly used in the Houses 
of Parliament in Great Britain; for example, in standing order 
No. 26. The return to order of the House of Commons, dated 
December 12, 1906, shows that the cloture was moved 112 times. 
Era 725 94, Great Britain House of Commons, sessional papers, 

1 FRANCE, 

In France the cloture is moved by one or more members cry- 
ing out ‘La cloture!’ 

The president immediately pu 
ioteortty hE to speak — fe . ae omen at e 
the close of the debate, but no one can speak in support of the motion 
president: “Shall the: dotate be Seeg g K te te okey f ate 
affirmative the debate is closed and the main question is put to the 

“M. Guizot, speaking on the efficacy of the cloture before a 
committee of the House of Commons in 1848, said: 


„ think that in our chamber it was an indispensable wer, and T 
think it has not been used unjustly or im 5 2 Calling 
to mind what has passed of late years, I do not recollect any serious 
and honest complaint of the cloture, In the French Chambers, as they 
have been during the last 34 years, no, member can imagine that the 
debate would have been properly conducted without the power of pro- 
nouncing the cloture. 

He also stated in another part of his evidence that 


“ Before the introduction of the cloture in 1814 the debates were pro- 
tracted indefinitely, and not only were they protracted, but at the end, 
when the majority wished to put an end to the debate and the minority 
would not, the debate became very violent for protracting the debate, 
and out of the house among. the public it was a source of ridicule. 

“The French also allow the previous question, and it can al- 
ways be moved; it can not be proposed on motions for which 
urgency is claimed, except after the report of the committee of 
initiative. (Dickinson’s Rules and Procedure of Foreign Par- 
liaments, p. 426.) 

GERMANY. 

“The majority rule controls likewise in the German Empire. 
and they have the cloture upon the support of 30 members of 
the house, which is immediately voted on at any time by a 
show of hands or by the ayes and noes. 

AUSTRIA-HUNGARY, 4 


“In Austria-Hungary motions for the closing of the debate 
are to be put to the vote at once by the president without any, 
question, and thereupon the matter is determined. If the ma- 
jority decides for a close of the debate, the members whose 
names are put down to speak for or against the motions may, 
choose from amongst them one speaker on each side, and the 
matter is disposed of by voting a simple yes or no. (Ibid, p. 


404.) 
AUSTRIA. 


“Austria also, in its independent houses of Parliament, has 
the cloture, which may be put to the vote at any time in both 
houses, and a small majority suffices to carry it, This is done, 
however, without interrupting any speech in actual course of 
delivery, and when the vote to close the debate is passed each 
side has one member represented in a final speeeh on the ques- 
tion. (Ibid., p. 409.) ; 

BELGIUM. 

“Tn Belgium they have the cloture, and if the prime minister 
and president of the Chamber are satisfied that there is need of 
closing the debate a hint is given to some member to raise the 
cry of ‘La cloture, after a member of the opposition has con- 
cluded his speech, and upon the demand of 10 members, grant- 
ing permission, however, to speak for or against the motion 
under restrictions. The method here does not prevent any rea- 
sonable debate, but permits a termination of the debate by the 
will of the majority. The same rule is followed in the Senate 
of Belgium. (Dickinson's Rules and Procedure of Foreign Par- 
liaments, p. 420.) 

DENMARK. 

“In Denmark also they have the cloture, which can be pro- 
posed by the president of the Danish chambers, which is de- 
cided by the chamber without debate. Fifteen members of the 
Landsthing may demand the cloture. (Ibid., p. 422.) 

NETHERLANDS. 

In both houses of the Parliament of Netherlands they have 

the cloture. Five members of the First Chamber may propose 
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it and five members may propose it in the Second Chamber. 
They have the majority rule. (Ibid., p. 461.) 
PORTUGAL. 


“In Portugal they have the cloture in both chambers, and de- 
bate may be closed by a special motion, without discretion. In 
the upper house they permit two to speak in favor of and two 
against it. The cloture may be voted. (Ibid. p. 469.) 

SPAIN. 


“The cloture in Spain may be said to exist indirectly, and to 
rest.'t from the action allowed the president on the order of 
parliamentary discussion. (Ibid., p. 477.) 

SWITZERLAND, 

“The cloture exists in Switzerland both in the Conseil des 
Etat and Conseil National.” 

Mr. GALLINGER. Has the Senator the rules or the law gov- 
erning the Canadian Parliament? 

Mr. OWEN. No; I have not. 

Mr. GALLINGER. They have no previous question, I be- 
lieve; they have unlimited debate. 

Mr. OWEN. ‘They have no need for it, as there is unanimity 
of sentiment and reciprocal courtesy in their comparatively 
small Parliament. 

Mr. GALLINGER. They succeeded in defeating the reci- 
procity bill because of that fact. 

Mr. OWEN. Oh, I think not “because of that fact,” Mr. 
President. Now, Mr. President, I want to call the attention of 
the Senate to an editorial from one of the greatest journals of 
the country that I think is worthy of very respectful attention, 
the New York World of January 29, 1915: 


SET THE SENATE FREE, 


The Republican minority in the Senate which is attempting to talk 
the ship-purchase bill to death is also attempting to talk majority rule 
to death. If by its filibuster it can prevent action before the expiration 
of Congress on March 4, it will have defeated majority rule as em- 
phaticaily as would gunmen at a polling place who drove intending 
voters away from the ballot box. 

It is claimed on behalf of this minority that it is exercising the right 
of debate and merely asserting the time-honored privileges of the Senate. 
In truth, it is preventing reasonable debate, and the privileges to which 
it refers ought to be protected from abuse, as they have been by other 
legislative bodies. The British House of Commons, the mother of par- 
liaments, exceedingly jealous of every real right and privilege, turot- 
tles those who would throttle it— 

I commend that sentiment to the attention of the Senate of 
the United States— 

The American House of Representatives has not once been coerced by 
a minority since the Reed rules were established 25 years ago. 

Evidently the time must soon come when a courageous majority of 
the Senate will emancipate itself from a thraldom humiliating alike to 
itself and to the ple. Every right proper! e to minorities 
must be ee but no minority bas a right to rule, no minority 
has a right to establish by indirection policies which it has not the votes 
to carry, and no minority anywhere in this country, except in the United 
States Senate, maintains such a pretense, 

The seventeenth amendment, providing for the popular election of 
Senators, was a Democratic measure in its origin, and to the present 
Democratic administration fell the honor of proclaiming its adoption. 
Why should not the same party complete the reform by such a revision 
of the Senate rules as to strip of power those who obstruct the popular 
will lawfully expressed? 

Now, Mr. President, 1 want to ‘say just one or two words 
before I close. Some of our Democratic brethren in the South, 
still haunted by the old fear of a force bill led by the Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. Lopce], believe that it would be dan- 
gerous to abandon the alleged right of the minority to conduct 
an endless filibuster and thereby obstruct anything to which 
the minority seriously objects. What I want to call to the 
attention of the Senate is that under the change of the Con- 
stitution providing for the direct election of Senators by popu- 
lar vote the Senate of the United States never can again be 
made the instrumentality of privilege or plutocracy or monop- 
oly or organized greed; never can again, by a majority of this 
body, be controlled against the interests and the welfare of the 
common people of this country. The majority always in the 
future, till time shall be no more, will represent in truth the 
sovereignty of the common people of this country. That being 
so, I do not see how a man who is a heartfelt Democrat can 
reconcile it to his conscience to put in the hands of those who 
are at heart opposed to the sovereignty of the people the right 
to obstruct their will and prevent legislation which the people 
desire. 

I have said on the floor to the Senator from New York [Mr. 
Root] that this filibuster was preventing the presentation of 
the rural credits bill. What is the use of a committee bringing 
forward a bill that has no possible chance of consideration? If 
that were possible now. if we had a reasonable cloture, the 
Banking and Currency Committee could get together and in all 
probability agree upon some measure acceptable to them, ac- 
ceptable to the Senate, and acceptable to the country. But that 
is a small part of the terrible harm being done. This fili- 
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buster is not only preventing the rural credits bill from be- 
ing considered; it is preventing this whole calendar, page after 
page, of listed bills that are important to the country, from 
receiving any consideration at all. This body is presenting the 
strange, unthinkable, sad spectacle to the country that a 
majority is willing to stay here all day and all night, night 
after night, in order to exercise the constitutional privilege of 
voting their wishes as representatives of the people of the 
United States, while an organized filibuster prevents the ma- 
jority rule; prevents even a vote. 

We can not consider rural credits, good roads, waterways, 
justice to labor, the employment of the unemployed, the public 
health, and the many vital questions affecting the conservation 
and development of human life and energy. We are paralyzed 
by partisan bigotry and ambition. 

I say to the Senate that the people of the United States are 
not going to submit to this wrong any more. It is an outrage 
on justice; it is shameful; it is despicable; and no words within 
the scope of a parliamentary language are strong enough to ex- 
press my condemnation of it. 

I yield qe floor, Mr. President. 


ADDENDUM. 
{From the North American Review of November, 1893.] 
THE STRUGGLE IN THE SENATE. 
II. OBSTRUCTION IN THE SENATE. 
[By Senator Henry Canor Loben, of Massachusetts.] 


Parliamentary obstruction has of late years engaged public attention 
to a degree Be gabe unusual for a subject so technical in its nature. 
When the R rules, which first brought the subject into prominence in 
this country, were under discussion, I pointed out in an article in the 
Nineteenth Century that the question was widespread and general and 
in no sense local or peculiar to the United States. At that time the 
Democratie orators and the Democratic newspapers seemed to think 
that the effort to do away with parliamentary obstruction in the House 
of Representatives was a malignant invention of the Republican Party 
and particularly of Mr. Reed. If they had taken the trouble to inform 
themselyes—a form of mental exercise in which they rarely 9 
they would have discovered that it was nothing of the sort. hey 
would have learned what is now evident to all men that the Republican 
reform of the rules of the House was but part of a general movement 
against an abuse which in the process of time had become intolerable. 

ot only In many States of the Union but in England also the matter 
of parliamentary obstruction had reached the proportion of a great and 
a very pae public question. This was neither accidental nor the 
result o rtisanship. It was the outgrowth of conditions which had 
been slowly devel 3 

The English-speaking race are the originators of free representative 


government, Among them this great system has grown to maturity 
and oT them its details have been gradually elaborated. The funda- 
menta 


principles of popular representation and of free speech, of the 
control of taxation, and of public expenditures, were established long 
since as the result of many hard-fought battles. With this development 
of representative government there should have gone hand in hand a 
development of the rules by which the representative bodies transacted 
their business. This, however, did not occur. As so often happens in 
history, the substance of things changed, but the forms survived. 
While the power and the business of representative bodies both in 
England and the United States expand enormously, the rules in 
accordance with which th powers were exercised and this business 
transacted remained unaltered, Ordinarily forms are not of much con- 
sequence provided the essence of things is preserved, but in this in- 
stance it happened that forms and rules were of vital importance, al- 
though it is only very recently that this fact has been fully and prop- 
ay realized. 
he rules and practices of the Congress of the United States and of 
the House of Commons were adopted under conditions widely different 
from those which exist to-day. They were formed for representative 
bodies, in this country at least, much smaller in number, and for the 
management of the public affairs of small 1 — 9 sa with industrial 
and commercial interests absolutely insignificant when compared with 
the vast volume of business to-day, quickened as it now is by the tele- 
graph and the railroad, and bea ng with a pulsation which is felt in 
every corner of the globe within 24 hours. The result has been that the 
old rules and forms have not only proved inadequate for the transaction 
of business, but have furnished the means for indefinite resistance to 
action. When parliamentary rules were first formulated, the preserva- 
tion of freedom of debate was rightly considered to be of the last im- 
portance, and, so far as these original rules, which were in great de- 
ree haphazard, could be said to have any beggin the protection of 
— of debate was their controlling purpose, ll danger to freedom 
of debate in English-speaking countries at least has long since van- 
ished, and the tendency of the old system is to encourage debate, of 
which there is now too much, and to prevent action, of which there is 
now too little. 

The primary and the only proper and intelligent 5 15 of all par- 
liamentary law and rules is to provide for and to facilitate the ordi- 
nary action of public business. When any set of parliamentary rules 
ceases to accomplish this object they have become an abuse—and an 
abuse of the worst kind. They not only prevent action, but, what is 
far worse, they destroy responsibility; for, if a minority can prevent 
action, the majority, which is entitied to rule and is intrusted with 
power, is at once divested of all responsibility, the great safeguard of 
free representative institutions. 

This question has been fought out in the English House of Commons 
and the pase of the home rule bill is conclusive evidence that the 
system of enforcing action is not only necessary in England, but that 
it is finally and firmly established. The same battle has been fought 
out also, and the same result attained, in our own House of Repre- 
sentatives. The great reform which Mr. Reed carried through and 
which marks an epoch in parliamentary government in the United 
States has been in principle finally established. Recelved at the mo- 
ment with much passionate oratory and many loud objurgations, such 
as always accompany the onward march and the ultimate triumph of a 
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great reform, it has at last prevailed. As the dust of that memorable 
conflict cleared away, it was discovered that Mr. Reed had only been 


enforcing principles which were accepted in nearly every other parlia- 
mentary body in the world and that he had not invented them himself 
for the mere gratification of a tyrannical spirit. Then it was further 
discovered that his methods, instead of being illegal and unconstitu- 
tional, had received the sanction of every judicial body before which 
they had been brought, and they were roe | upheld by the unanimous 
decision of the Supreme Court of the United States. 

The last sta, acceptance of the reform by the opposite political 
party, has jus n passed. Mr. Speaker Crisp, with a large Demo- 
cratic majority at his back, has enforced Mr. Reed’s prnepis by stop- 
ping dilatory motions and bringing the House to a vote. he only dif- 
erence has been that Mr. Reed put his principles into practice under 
accepted methods and in accordance with ype neal aw, while Mr, 
Crisp very unnecessarily, because no such violence was required, en- 
forced action with entire disregard of the usual and proper forms, He 
is not, however, to be too severely criticized for this. It was quite 
natural that the Democratic Party in the House should writhe at 
adopting the principles and carrying into effect the very methods which 
they had denounced so exuberantly only three years ago. They ap- 
peared to think that they could get around by some 8 11 7 to the Re- 
publican result, and thus escape a march through the valley of humilia- 
tion, if the discarded the forms under which their adversaries had 
performed the same work. Unfortunately such evasions are never pos- 
sible and the valley of humiliation can not be avoided by those who 
have opposed what is righteous, and then, after a short interval, have 
accepted righteousness for their own . In any event the result 
is the same. The right of the majority to rule, and to pass after due 
debate such measures as it sees fit, has been firmly established in the 
House of Representatives. 

As a practical public fe yng or in the United States, parliamentary ob- 
struction has now shifted to the Senate, where it has aroused lately the 
keenest public interest owing to the condition of business and the in- 
tense eagerness of the 9 for the passage of some measure of re- 
1 The case in the Senate Ís very different in many particulars from 
what it was either in the House of Commons or the House of Repre- 
sentatives. The Senate of the United States is still a small body; it 
has great KONPE conferred upon it by the Constitution and welshty 
responsibility. It is properly very conservative in its habits and very 
slow to change those habits in any direction. There could be no 
better example of this than in its parliamentary procedure. The rules 
of the Senate are practically unchanged from what they were at the 
beginning. They are the same now to all intents and purposes as 
when they were first adopted more than a hundred years ago. There 
has never been in the Senate any rule which enabled the 3 
close debate or compel a vote. he previous question, which existed 
in the earliest — 1 and was abandoned in 1806, was the previous 
gee of England and not that with which Are one is familiar 
o-day in our House of Representatives. It was not in practice a form 
of closure and it is therefore correct to say that the power of closing 
debate in the modern sense has never existed in the Senate. 

The rules of the Senate are few and simple. Formed for the use of 
a body of 26 Senators, they have continued in force unchanged, until 
they now govern the deliberations of 88. That rules so simple should 
have worked so well during so long a period with an increasing number 
of Senators and an enormous growth in the volume of business is no 
slight tribute to the character of the body which has worked under 
them. But they are now eon to show the same defects and ab 
arising from the same causes, which have produced such fundamen 
changes in larger representative bodies. 

The rules of the Senate, providing for no form of compulsion, rest 
necessarily on courtesy. In other words, as there is no power to compel 
action, it Js assumed that the need for compulsion will never arise. 
For this reason, obstruction In the Senate, when it has occurred, has 
never taken the form of dilatory motions and continual roll calls, which 
have been the accepted method of filibustering in the House. The 
weapon of obstruction in the Senate is debate, upon which the Senate 
rules place no check whatever. Practically speaking, under the rules, 
or rather the courtesy of the Senate, each Senator can speak as often 
and at as great length as he chooses. There Is not only no previous 
question to cut him off, but a time can not even be set for taking a 
vote, except by unanimous consent. This is all very well in theory, 
and there is much to be said for the maintenance of a system, in one 
branch at least of the Government, where debate shall be entirely un- 
trammeled. But the essence of a system of courtesy is that it should 
be the same at all points. The two great rights in our representative 
bodies are voting and debate. If the courtesy of unlimited debate Is 
granted it must carry with it the reciprocal conres of permita a 
vote after đue discussion. If this is not the case the system is im- 
possible. Of the two rights, moreover, that of voting is the 1 and 
more important. We ought to have both, and debate certainly in ample 
measure; but, if we are forced to choose between them, the right of 
action must prevail over the right of discussion. To vote without ge- 
bating is perilous, but to debate and never vote is imbecile. The dif- 
ficulty in the Senate to-day is that, while the courtesy which permits 
unlimited debate Is observed, the reciprocal courtesy, which should in- 
sure the opportunity to vote, is wholly disregarded. 

If the system of reciprocal gg get a could be reestablished and ob- 
served, there need be no change in the Senate rules. As it is, there 
must be a change, for the delays which now take place are discrediting 
the Senate and t 1 eatly to be deplored. The Senate was 

rhaps the greatest single achievement of the makers of the Constitu- 

fon. It is one of the strongest bulwarks of our system of government, 
and anything which lowers it in the eyes of the people is a most serlous 
matter. How the Senate may vote on any given question at any given 
time is of secondary importance, but when it is seen that it Is unable 
to take any action at all the situation becomes of the vest character, 
A body which can not govern itself will not long hold the respect of the 
people who have chosen it to govern the country. 

No extreme or violent change is needed in order to remedy the exist- 
ing condition of affairs. A simple rule giving the ay oe power to 
fix a time for taking a vote upon any measure which before 
the Senate and under discussion, say for 30 days, would be all sufficient. 
Such a change should be made and such a rule passed, for the majority 
ought to have and must have full power and responsibility. 

n this point of the power of the majority, however, there is a peni 
deal of popular misconception, It is customary to assail with bitter 
reproaches, as we have seen during the struggle over silver repeal, the 

ority who are resisting action. ‘This is putting the blame in the 
wrong place. The minority may be justly censured for not conforming 
to a system of courtesy, but when that system has been overthrown, as 
is the case in the Senate in regard to yoting and debate, the fault is no 


longer theirs, No minority is ever to blame for obstruction. 
rules agian them to obstruct, they are lawfully entitled to use those 
rules in order to stop a measure which they deem injurious. The blame 
for obstruction rests with the majority, and if there is obstruction it iş 
because the majority permit it. The majority to which I here refer is 
the party ee control of the Chamber. They may be divided on 
a given 2 t they, and they alone, are responsible for the gen- 
eral conduct of business. They, and they alone, can secure action and 
initiate proceedings to bring the body whose machinery they control to 
a vote. The long delay on the repeal of the purchasing clause of the 
silver act of 1890 has been due, without any reference to their internal 
divisions on the 5 8 solely to the Democratic majority 
as a whole in full control of the Chamber and of the machinery of 
legislation. There never was a time when they could not have brought 
about a vote with the assistance of the Chair, whose occupant was also 
of their party, if, as a party, they had only chosen to do so. 

No further argument is, I think, needed to show the necessity of 
some rule which, after allowing the most liberal latitude of debate, will 
yet enable the majority of the Senate to compel a vote. The prospects, 

owever, of any such change are not very promising, It is not prob- 
able that any form of closure will be adopted by the Senate for some 
time to come. It will certainly never be attained unless the popular 
demand for it Is not only urgent but intelligent. News and peo- 
5 generally have a way of rising up and demanding that filibusterin. 
put down and closure enforced whenever some measure in whic 
they are specially interested at the moment is obstructed. On the other 
hand, filibustering is often regarded as very patriotic by people who do 
not want a given measure to pass. Many of the newspapers, for ex- 
ample, which have been shouting themselves hoarse over the obstruc- 
tion to silver repeal in the Senate, loudly rh orang ne precisely the same 
methods of obstruction when directed against the Federal elections billa 


If the 


few years ago. It is this fact which takes all weight from the de- 
mands of the most vociferous shouters for action at the present time, 
ad and im- 


Obstruction must be always 8 and proper or always 
proper. It can not be sometimes good and sometimes bad as a prin- 
ciple of action. If the power to close debate is righteous for one meas- 
ure it is righteous for all; and until that principle is accepted there is 
no possibility of reform. For example, the Democratic majority in the 
Senate refuses to change the rules in order to pass silver repeal. They 
can not, then, go on and introduce closure to pass the Federal elections 
bill and the tariff. They must apply closure to all or none, 

The only way in which proper rules for the transaction of business 
in the Senate can be obtained will be through the action of a party 
committed as a party to the principle that the majority must rule, and 
that the parliamentary methods of the Senate must conform to that 
principle. The change must also be made at the beginning of the ses- 
sion, so as to apply to all measures alike which are to come before Con- 
gress, and it must be carried and established on its own merits as a 
—.— principle of government and not to sult a particular exigency. 
Liane this reform is made it will come and it can come only in this 

i HENRY CABOT Lopan, 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President, I desire about 10 minutes of 
time to address myself briefly to the sole question of so chang- 
ing the rules of the Senate as to enable the Senate to fix a time 
for voting on any question pending before it. It would be use- 
less, I think, so far as results here are concerned, to spend 
further time in answering the objections to the shipping bill 
which Senators opposing that measure advance to justify their 
attitude. They have iterated and reiterated those objections 
until everyone is familiar with them, and they have been an- 
swered over and again by Senators who favor the bill, until now 
the merits of the controversy are fully understood by all Sena- 
tors and by the country. 

Whenever that situation becomes established, as it has been 
in this case, legitimate debate has served its purpose, and the 
natural and orderly thing to do is to bring the question at issue 
to the test of a vote. When legitimate debate has been ex- 
hausted, a further pretense of debate degenerates into a mere 
vocal obstruction of the public business in defiance of the will 
of the majority. Instead of debate, it becomes a filibuster. The 
proceedings here for the last few weeks-would of themselves 
make it apparent that the enemies of the pending legislation 
are engaged upon a filibuster solely to obstruct legislation; but 
there is no need to speculate upon the motive actuating the 
other side, for it has been more than once openly admitted that 
they intend, if they can, to continue obstructive processes to the 
end of the session. This brings us squarely face to face with 
the question whether a rule, temporary or permanent, should 
be adopted under which a bald, defiant filibuster may be ter- 
minated. 

Mr. President, until now I have looked with disfavor upon 
any form of cloture in the Senate. I know that the parlia- 
mentary practices observed in other countries and in the States 
of this Union provide for cloture; but I have wished the Sen- 
ate might continue to constitute one legislative forum in the 
world where the right of debate could not be arbitrarily cut off. 
What I have seen here in the last month or more has shaken 
my attitude on this subject. Debate is one thing; a defiant 
filibuster, without pretense of legitimate discussion intended to 
enlighten the Senate or the country, is quite another thing. I 
believe as much now as ever in allowing a wide range for legiti- 
mate discussion on any question before the Senate; but when 
Senators band together merely to stop the wheels of legislation 
by processes only intended to prevent action by the Senate, then 
those engaged upon that enterprise are grossly abusing the 
privileges of debate. j 
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Mr. President, if obstructive methods like those we have wit- 
nessed here through all the weary weeks of the recent past and 
upon which we are still engaged are to go on unchecked or are 
to remain permissible or possible then any well-organized mi- 
nority—eyen a small minority—may stop the wheels not only of 
legislation but of the entire Government, and might leave the 
Government in a position of helplessness and despair. It will 
not do to say that in instances of especially graye concern, 
where the honor or life of the Nation was at stake, no contin- 
gent of Senators could be found who would resort to such 
methods as are now being pursued. Who can tell what might 
suddenly arise with respect to the disorders prevalent in Mexico 
or with respect to the war in Europe which might, in the 
opinion of the Government and of a large majority of the Con- 
gress, necessitate some urgent and important action, offensive 
or defensive? We have in this country, as we know, a powerful 
and widespread sentiment strongly sympathetic with Germany 
and Austria; and we have also, as we all know, a powerful 
sentiment favorable to the allies. I am afraid we have many 
men in public places who are imbued with this feeling of par- 
tisan sympathy, some for one side and some for the other. If, 
unhappily, it should become necessary, in the opinion of the 
President and the majority of the two Houses, to take or author- 
ize some drastic action by our Government—an event I would 
deeply deplore and devoutly hope may not oeccur—but if it 
should become necessary to take some decisive action for the 
protection of American rights, I do not regard it as improbable 
that some public men—I will not particularize more definitely 
who are either strongly pro-German or strongly pro-English might 
stand in the way of the Government. It is easy for gentlemen 
with strong sympathies or prejudices to find a reason upon 
which to base a justification of their conduct. At all events, 
as matters now stand, we are subject to that danger. Ought the 
Senate to have its hands so tied as to make it helpless in the 
face of any national emergency? 

Again, Mr. President, the people may be so dissatisfied with 
the policies and conduct of a political party in power as to turn 
it out of power and put in another party to establish reforms 
and follow new lines of public policy. That was done two years 
ago. If proceedings such as have disgraced the Senate for the 
last month can be prolonged indefinitely, the party newly put 
into power could be blocked at any time, so far as legislation 
goes, by the minority. The Senate minority, led by Senators 
GALLINGER, Smoot, Root, Loben, and others, could not only 
laugh in the faces of the President and the Congress, but also 
could laugh in the face of the American people. That is what 
they are doing now. 

Mr. President, what were these rules of procedure made for? 
What was the intention of those who framed and made these 
laws or rules for the government of the Senate? Is it to be 
presumed that there was an intention, open or concealed, to so 
frame the rules as to make them a means to prevent the trans- 
action of business by the Senate? I scout the idea. Under the 
Constitution we know that the Senate is assembled to do busi- 
ness, not to prevent business being done, and we know that the 
people elect and commission Senators to transact business, not 
to obstruct it. Therefore the rules must have been made for 
the purpose of enabling the Senate to proceed with the trans- 
action of its business in an orderly way. That is the spirit of 
the law under which we act. I repeat, that is the spirit of our 
Senate law. And now let me say that one of the cardinal prin- 
ciples underlying the construction of a law requires that it 
should be interpreted and administered according to its true 
spirit and intent. 

I recalled to-day that when a youth I read Blackstone’s Com- 
mentaries, and that I had read some cardinal rules of interpre- 
tation laid down by him. I sent for the books of the great com- 
mentator to refresh my memory about what he said. Among 
other things he said was this: 

The fairest and most rational method to interpret the will of the 
legislator is by exploring his intentions at the time when the law was 
made, by signs e most natural and probable. And these signs are 
either the words, the context, the subject matter, the effects and con- 
sequence, or the spirit and reason of the law. 

This rule thus laid down has been followed by the com- 
mentators on English and American law and by all judges 
administering the common law. The great commentator from 
whom I have just quoted declared—now, here is the point—that 
the most universal and effectual way of discovering the true 
meaning of a law is by considering the reason and spirit of it, 
or the cause which moved the legislator to enact it. Comment- 
ing on the principles of interpretation which relate to the 
spirit of the law and to the effects and consequences of a law, he 
called attention to a Bolognian law which enacted “ that who- 
ever drew blood in the streets shall be punished with the utmost 
severity.” And further to illustrate the importance of these 


rules of interpretation, he referred to a case arising under this 
Bolognian law, wherein “it was held after long debate not to 
extend to a surgeon who opened the vein of a person that fell 
down in the streets in a fit.” Here the spirit of the law, and 
the effects and consequences of the law, prevailed to set aside 
its letter. 

Blackstone referred to another law mentioned by Puffendorf, 
which forbade a layman to lay hands on priests; but it was 
adjudged, notwithstanding the letter of the law, that it ex- 
tended only to him who laid hand on a priest to do him injury. 
If the letter of our Senate rules, technically construed, would 
forbid us to lay hands on the freedom of debate, the spirit of 
the law would justify us in laying on hands to prevent you com- 
mitting a crime against the liberty of debate, the rights of the 
Senate, and the rights of the people. Not only would drastic 
action by the Senate be justified by the spirit of the law, but 
also because of the effects and consequences of a contrary 
course. 

Blackstone also referred to a case, but by Cicero, where there 
was a law that those who in a storm forsook the ship should 
forfeit all property therein, and that the ship and lading 
should belong entirely to those who stayed with it. In a dan- 
gerous tempest all the mariners forsook the ship except only 
one sick passenger, who by reason of his disease was unable to 
get out and escape. By chance the ship came to port. The 
sick man kept possession and claimed the benefit of thé law; 
but it was adjudged that the sick man did not come within the 
reason of the law, for the reason of making it was to give en- 
couragement to such as should venture their lives to save the 
vessel. That case was properly decided, as the world admits. 
The reason of the law prevailed over its letter. But here, Mr. 
President, we have presented the reverse side of that case. 
The storm of 1912 drove Republicans from the old ship of 
State, while we Democrats stayed with her to save her. Under 
the letter as well as the spirit of the law we are entitled to 
man the ship; but since we have brought her to port the Re- 
publicans have hurtled back, threatening to scuttle her unless 
we surrender her into their hands. Shall we do it? 

Mr. President, the spirit of the law should be observed as 
against its technical letter, when to observe the technical letter 
would be to bring about a result never intended by those who 
made the law. Which should have the greater weight—the 
technical letter or the spirit of law? 

Mr. President, the best that can be said in defense of the 
filibustering tactics pursued by Senators on the other side is 
that they are within their technical rights under the letter of 
the rules, I do not concede that; but I might concede it and 
take the position, which I do, that the course they are pur- 
suing is so grossly violative of the spirit and intent of the 
rules that the Senate itself, acting in defense of its own integ- 
rity, should observe and enforce the spirit of the rules and 
stop this outrageous abuse of its power, its rights, and its dig- 
nity. In face of the situation as we have it to-day, the Pre- 
siding Officer ought to be—and I hope is—brave and strong 
enough, despite any outburst of yells and whoops, to direct the 
Secretary to call the ayes and noes when they have been or- 
dered and thus force the issue to a decision. If lie should do 
that, he would receive the plaudits of the American people, 
even though the filibusters might be able to muster a majority 
to block him. In an emergency like this I believe Democrats, 
every man of us, should be on the firing line and fight it out at 
the point of the bayonet. For one, I want the test made, that 
we may see how many grenadiers of the guard are left. 

Mr. President, having said this much, it is almost needless to 
add that I am now and henceforth in favor of a reasonable Sen- 
ate cloture. The question immediately before the Senate is based 
on the resolution of my colleague [Mr. Reep]. In view of the 
immediate circumstances in which we find ourselves, personally 
I would prefer to fight it out on the question as it now stands 
before the Senate without complicating it, at least so far as 
the Democrats are concerned, But this is something which 
addresses itself to us more as a matter of form and expediency 
than of principle. I would rather have the rule made permanent 
than temporary, but I fear to endanger the existing par- 
liamentary status by a change of program. If we are to 
accomplish anything, we must have continuity of purpose and 
cohesiveness in action. We had a Democratic caucus this 
morning and we took a recess to hold another this evening 
if our friends on the other side will permit us by not pro- 
longing this session beyond 8 o'clock. But again I say we 
must try it out, we must have a test of strength, and see 
whether, in fact, the power of the majority has been definitely 
transferred from this side to the other side of the Chamber. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from New Hampshire. 
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Mr. GALLINGER. In view of the fact that our Democratic 
friends had a caucus this morning, and are going to have 
another caucus this evening, I fear they could not have been 
yery harmonious this morning. 

I listened with interest and attention to the address of the 
Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Owen], and it is a matter of 
regret to me that the Senator was so violent in his denunciation 
of some of us on this side of the Chamber. I equally regret 
that the Senator from Missouri [Mr. Stone] has found it neces- 
sary to say that our conduct has been disgraceful, and has even 
referred by name to certain Senators who have been somewhat 
instrumental in endeavoring to help our Democratic friends 
to perfect this bill. 

Mr. President, it is interesting to me to hear the Senator 
from Missouri talk on this subject. The Senator will not have 
to hark back a great many years when he will find that a bill 
that was intended to restore the American merchant marine to 
the seas of the world passed this body, went to the other House, 
was passed by the other House with a slight amendment, I 
moved to concur in it, a filibuster was started on the other 
side, and when the late Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Carmack] 
was holding the floor the Senator from Missouri asked to in- 
terrupt him, having consent given him he opened a book and 
he proceeded to read in that book until the bill was defeated by 
this body. 

Mr, THOMAS. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from New 
Hampshire yield to the Senator from Colorado? 

Mr. GALLINGER. I yield to the Senator from Colorado. 

Mr. THOMAS. I should like to ask the Senator right there 
if he approved such conduct? [Laughter.] 

Mr. GALLINGER. Well, Mr. President, that is a matter 
that I do not care to answer. I will say that had not the Sena- 
tor from Missouri at that time done what he did, whether the 
conduct was reprehensible or otherwise, we would have had 
legislation then that would have made it unnecessary for the 
Senate of the United States now to be talking about the Gov- 
ernment either buying or building ships, 

Mr, HUGHES. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from New 
Hampshire yield to the Senator from New Jersey? 

Mr. GALLINGER. I yield to the Senator from New Jersey. 

Mr. HUGHES. Did anybody ever learn the name of that 
book? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Yes; it was The Pilgrim's Prog- 
ress. [Laughter.] i 
Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, that is all I care to say. I 
am not going to get into any discussion with our friends on the 
other side who are now so anxious for cloture. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire yield to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. GALLINGER. I yield to the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. POMERENE. As the Senator from New Hampshire 
seems to have condemned the conduct of the Senator from Mis- 
souri when the former filibuster was on, and the Senator from 
Missouri now condemns the filibuster that is in progress, does 
not the Senator think we who came in here later are justified 
in voting in favor of a reasonable cloture at any time? 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I have not condemned 
the conduct of the Senator from Missouri. T have called at- 
tention to a historical fact which has led me to think it most 
surprising that the Senator from Missouri should now be using 
the term “disgraceful,” and should be charging those of us 
on this side of the Chamber who have been doing precisely 
what he did under the rules of the Senate at that time with 
committing a crime. That was my purpose in it. 

Mr. President, I have noticed with a good deal of interest 
that the Senator from Missouri is in favor of the Presiding 
Officer violating the rules of this body, and that he is going to 
carry this bill through at the point of the bayonet if it is 
necessary. I do not propose to engage in a contest of that kind. 
I presume the Senator from Missouri would prevail, as between 
himself and me, if we should engage in a combat of that na- 
ture; but I think it is unnecessary and rather undignified for 
the Senator from Missouri to suggest a resort to physical means 
to accomplish a legislative result. 

Mr. STONE. The Senator knows I did not say that. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Well, I suppose it was a figure of speech; 
and yet the Senator lifted his eyes to high heaven, and put on 
his face that sanctimonious look which he sometimes assumes, 
and I really thought at the time that the Senator was ready for 
mortal combat to carry this bill through the Senate. 


Mr. JAMES. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire yield to the Senator from Kentucky? 

Mr. GALLINGER. I always yield to the Senator from Ken- 
tucky. I will say to him, howeyer, that I do not propose to 
transfer him and put him in the place of the Senator from Mis- 


souri. [Laughter.] If we were to have a bayonet charge, I 
should retire at once. 
Mr. JAMES. Mr. President, I am a thoroughly peaceable 


man. I do not want to engage in any sort of conflict; but I 
want to inquire of the Senator if he knows of any rule in this 
body that denies to the Senate the right to have a roll call upon 
the previous question? 

Mr. GALLINGER. Why, I think there is no rule at all that 
warrants it. 

Mr. JAMES. But is there any that forbids it? 

Mr. GALLINGER. Oh, well, it does not follow at all that 
that is necessary. We have our rules. They are written in 
pretty good English and each of us can interpret them for him- 
self. I know the Senator from Kentucky believes that this 
body can enforce a previous question. I have heard him say so. 
I do not believe there is any authority whatever for it. 

Mr. JAMES. Is it not true that in the absence of a rule 
of the Senate, which the Senator admits the Senate has not, 
general parliamentary law gives every legislative body in the 
world the inherent right to do business? 

Mr. GALLINGER. Not at all, Mr. President. General par- 
liamentary law is always supplanted by the specific rules of a 
legislative body. That is a principle that the Senator from 
Kentucky ought to understand as well as I do. 

Mr. JAMES. There is no doubt about that; but the Senator 
admits that there is no such inhibition in these rules against 
the previous question. Now, in the absence of it, my contention 
is that the Senate has the right to govern itself, to stop this 
filibuster. I have no hesitancy in saying that if I were the Pre- 
siding Officer of the Senate, and a Senator should rise and 
move the previous question upon this bill, I would submit it to 
the Senate upon a roll call; and I believe that action would be 
approved by the American people, and is in accord with the 
holding of every writer upon parliamentary law in the world. 

Mr.GALLINGER. Mr. President, some of us have been afraid 
that might happen when the Senator from Kentucky gets in 
the chair. 

Mr. JAMES. Well, it would happen if I were in the chair, 
I will say, and the motion for the previous question were made. 
I would submit it to a majority of the Senators upon a roll call 
of the Senate, without debate. 

Mr. GALLINGER. When that does happen we will test that 
question, 

Mr. President, I have said all I care to say. 

Mr. JAMES. I would submit to a roll call of a majority of 
the Senate the right to rule itself; and I say that no Senator 
here and no citizen of America can take the position that a 
majority is not entitled to rule, even in the Senate of the United 
States, which has been so long the bulwark of greed and special 
privilege. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Oh, well, Mr. President, we have gotten 
“greed and special privilege” now. I do not know what that 
has to do with this question. I presume the Senator from 
Kentucky does. 

Mr. JAMES. The people of the United States know what it 
has to do with this question, if the Senator does not. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION, 


Mr. STONE. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After 10 minutes spent 
in executive session the doors were reopened, and (at 5 o'clock 
and 57 minutes p. m.) the Senate adjourned until Monday, Feb- 
ruary 15, 1915, at 12 o'clock meridian, 


CONFIRMATIONS. 
Executive nominations confirmed by the Scnate February 18, 
1915. 
RECEIVER OF PUBLIC MONEYS. 
Matthias N. Fegtly to be receiver of public moneys at Vale, 
2 REGISTER OF THE LAND OFFICE. 


Frank P. Wheeler to be register of the land office at Eureka, 
Cal. 


1915. 
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UNITED STATES MARSHAL. 
Stanley H. Trezevant to be United States marshal for the 
western district of Tennessee. 
APPOINTMENTS, BY TRANSFER, IN THE ARMY. 
Second Lieut. Walter C. Gullion, Twelfth Cavalry, to be 
second lieutenant of Infantry. 
Second Lieut. John B. Thompson, Fourteenth Infantry, to be 
second lieutenant of Cavalry. 
APPOINTMENTS IN THE, ARMY. 
CHAPLAIN. 
Rey. Clifford Lore Miller to be chaplain, with the rank of 
first lieutenant, 
MEDICAL DEPARTMENT. __ 
Acting Dental Surg. James Francis Feely to be dental surgeon, 
with the rank of first lieutenant. 
PoSTMASTERS. 
ARKANSAS, 
Thomas C. Fleeman, Ozark. 
ILLINOIS, 
W. B. Barnum, Ridgway. 
William M. Cannedy, Greenfield. 
J. W. Clendenin, Monmouth. 
Hazel L. Garvey, Blandinsville. 
L. A. Kennedy, Chester. 
Helen G. Longenbaugh, Moweaqua. 
T. W. Medlin, Anna. 
James Lafayette Molohon, Divernon. 
J. C. Neal, Neoga. 
Conrad Schweer, Crete. 
George W. Spunner, Barrington. 
Frank P. Williams, Carrollton. 
INDIANA. 


R. William I. Boggs, Veedersburg. 
IOWA. 
Eliza Ann Butler, North English. 
Peter H. Goslin, Clarion. 
S. M. Hutzell, Victor. 
Maurice Moroney, Earlville. 
KANSAS. 
Harry M. Brodrick, Marysville. 
KENTUCKY. 
N. T. Mercer, Columbia. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 
Thomas F. Donahue, jr., Groton. 
Benjamin P. Edwards, Topsfield. 
Edward Gilmore, Brockton. - 
Aloysius B. Kennedy, Rochdale. 
Thomas G. O’Connell, Wakefield. 
W. S. Smith, Onset. 
Maurice Williams, South Easton. 
MINNESOTA. 
Adolph C. Gilbertson, Ironton. 
Henry F. Hopfenspirger, Morgan. 
E. T. Vigen, Lake Park. 
MISSOURI, 
William H. Farris, Houston. 
John T. Haley, Steelville. 
George H. King, Birch Tree. 
Edward F. Layne, Center. 
NEW YORE. 
William T. Vaughn, Sag Harbor, 
NORTH CAROLINA, 
Bartholomew M. Gatling, Raleigh, 
OHIO, 
Henry C: Fox, Coldwater. 
Charles A. Lamberson, Coshocton. 
Henry W. Streb, Canal Dover. 
L. K. Thompson, Uhrichsville. 
William A. Zellars, Freeport. 
OKLAHOMA, 
Frederick McDaniel, Bartlesville. 
OREGON. 


W. R. Hamer, Newport. 
John T. McGuire, North Bend. 


RHODE ISLAND, 
John B. Sullivan, Newport. 
PENNSYLVANIA, 


William T. Benner, Saxton. 

E. R. Benson, Mount Jewett. 

G. E. Dangherty, Iselin. 

James F. Drake, Hawley. 

John J. Durkin, Scranton. 

George J. Eppley, Hershey. 

Jerome A. Hartman, Phoenixville, 

George E. Hipps, Carrolltown, 

William A. Irwin, Downingtown. 

Norman D. Matson, Brookville. 

David M. Means, New Wilmington. 

Harry K. McCulloch, Freeport 

SOUTH DAKOTA. 

James M. Holm, Pierre. 
WASHINGTON, 

John L. Field, Quincy. 

Richard II. Lee, Wilsoncreek. 

J. H. McCourt, Sequim. 

Fenton Smith, South Bend. 
WISCONSIN, 


Philip B. Bartlett, Melrose. 

E. F. Butler, Mosinee. 

George H. Herzog, Racine. 

Charles J. Janisch, Waterloo. 

Henry B. Kaempfer, West Bend. 

John J. Kaiser, Stratford. 

John A. Kuypers, De Pere. 
VIRGINIA. 


Gertrude Blakey, Gordonsville. 

J. D. Buchanan, Marion. 

Robert P. Cummins, Abingdon. 
Charles N. Davidson, Stonega. 

Levi B. Davis, Roanoke. 

Wirt Dunlap, Blacksburg. 

Maurice A. Garrison, Cape Charles. 
Roy Kilgore, Norton. 

Clara Matheny, Fincastle. 

George W. Sheppard, Glenallen. 


VERMONT. 
John J. Gallagher, Hardwick. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Sarurpay, February 13, 1916. 


The House met at 11 o'clock a. m. 

The Chaplain, Rey. Henry x Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 

Father in heaven, draw us rie the unseen forces at Thy com- 
mand into Thy nearer presence that our thoughts and acts may 
be dominated by Thy will. that with self-control, self-respect, 
and efficiency we may be the instruments in Thy hands for the 
furtherance of all good, and thus know the art of living together 
in harmony, working together in harmony to the glory and 
honor of Thy holy name, in the spirit of the Master. Amen. 

The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and ap- 

roved. 
k PROHIBITING CHILD LABOR, 


Mr. LEWIS of Maryland. Mr Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to print a supplementary report from the Committee on 
Labor on the Palmer child-labor bill (H. R. 12292). I will say 
that when the bill was reported no full report was made, but 
the report that I now ask to file contains a complete discussion 
of the subject matter. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Why not withdraw the first report? 

Mr. LEWIS of Maryland. In connection with that, Mr. 
Speaker, I will request unanimous consent to withdraw the 
original report. 

The SPEAKER. ‘The gentleman from Maryland asks unani- 
mous consent to withdraw the report heretofore made on the 
Palmer child-labor bill and file a new report (No. 1400). Is 
there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

NIAGARA FALLS. 


Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to file minority views (H. Rept. 990, pt. 2) to the report 


on the bill known as the Niagara bill, controlling the power 
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companies at Niagara Falls (H. R. 16542). The majority re- 
port was flled some time ago, but by mistake the minority views 
did not accompany it. : aly 

The-SPEAKER. -The ‘gentleman from Virginia asks unani- 
mous consent to file minority views on the Niagara bill. Is 
there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE, 


By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted as fol- 
lows: 

To Mr. Moxradux, indefinitely, on account of illness. 

To Mr. O’SuHaunessy, indefinitely, on account of illness. 


HOUR OF MEETING ON MONDAY. 


Mr. UNDERWOOD, Mr. Speaker, next Monday is unanimous- 
consent day, and there may not be many opportrnities for unani- 
mous consent after that time. In order that there may be time 
to call the calendar through, if possible, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that when the House adjourns to-morrow it adjourn to meet 
at 11 o'clock on Monday next. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama asks unani- 
mous consent that when the House adjourns to-morrow it ad- 
journ to meet at 11 o’clock on Monday next. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 2 : 


SUNDRY CIVIL APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House 
resolve itself into Committee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union for the further consideration of the bill H. R. 
21318, the sundry civil appropriation bill. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union, with Mr. Crisp in the 
chair. ; 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is now in Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union for the consideration of 
the bill, of which the Clerk will report the title. 

The Clerk read as follows: ; 

any xpenses 
ot “ihe Govtrninent Yor the decal yee ending Sune M0, 1010, thd ft 
other purposes, 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. The item under consideration is the Department of Jus- 
tice, and I wish to say a word. 

On February 1 the Supreme Court handed down a decision 
holding that under the Criminal Code an indictment might be 
had against both the woman as well as the man for conspiring 
to violate the white-slave act. Under a headline of that date an 
article was published in the Chicago Tribune of February 2 
referring to this decision, and in the course of the article the 
following statement was made: 

The Department of Justice was greatly pleased with the decision. 
Ever since the Mann Act was passed the department has had its hands 
full of white-slave cases in which the men were puntabed, although they 


were the victims of scheming women. In fact, it has had more of these 
,cases than those in which women were the victims of men. 


While this article was published under a Washington date 
line, I do not feel certain whether this portion of the article 
was written in Washington or written in the newspaper office 
in Chicago, and I do not undertake to say. The inference from 
the statement was that the Department of Justice had, in fact, 
reported that there were more cases in which men were pun- 
ished where they were the victims of women than there were 
of cases in which women were the victims of men. The assump- 
tion that this was reported from the Department of Justice 
was carried out in a newspaper editorial published in the 
Chicago Tribune on February 3, the next day, in which the 
Tribune editorially made this statement: 

The Federal Department of Justice is said to regard the decision of 
the Supreme Court in the Clara Holte case as an effective check upon 
the abuse of the Mann Act for the purpose of blackmail. As the de- 
partment reports more cases in which men are the victims of black- 
mailing conspiracies under this law than cases of real “ white slavery,” 
the need for some check is plain. That it comes through judicial inter- 
pretation rather than explicit amendment is to be regretted. 

Of course from my standpoint the newspaper statement, to 
begin with, bore on its face the fact that it was erroneous, 
Everyone ought to know that the Department of Justice would 
not be prosecuting any case where they believed that the person 
accused, although a man, was the vietim of some scheming 
woman. I say I think it bore upon its face the statement, but 
because I thought that the Department of Justice ought to be 
placed fairly before the country, and the country ought to know 
that the Department of Justice was not engaged in punishing 
men who were victims of scheming women, I wrote the Depart- 
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ment of Justice asking for ‘information, and sent the following 
letter to the Attorney General: ry 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., February 5, 1915. 
Hon. THOMAS W. GREGORY 


Attorney General, Washington, D. 0. 


Sin: In a news article published in the Wry Tribune of February 
2, commenting upon the recent decision of the Supreme Court relating 
to conspiracies to violate the white-slave act, the following statement is 
made: 

“The Department of Justice was greatly pleased with the decision. 
Ever since the Mann Act was passed the department has had its hands 
full of white-slave cases in which the men were ponimia; although 
they were the victims of scheming women. In fact, it has had more 
of these cases than those in which women were the victims of men.“ 

I inclose the article and beg to ask that the clipping be returned to 
me with your reply. 

Is it true that since the Mann Act was passed the De 
Justice has had its hands full of white-slave cases in w 
were punished, although they were the victims of scheming women, 
and that it has had more of these cases than those in which women 
gere yee victims of men, and has the department made such a state- 
men 


rtment of 
ch the men 


mye I ask whether there have been any cases in which men were 
punished by prosecution of the Government under this act, although the 
men were the victims of scheming women? M. I ask how many 
convictions have been had under the white-slave act, and how many of 
these were cases where men were convicted, although it was shown 
that they were the victims of ae women? 

An early reply will very greatly oblige, 


Yours, sincerely, 
JAMES R. MANN, Member of Congress. 


The Attorney General replied to that letter as follows: 


OFFICE OF THE ATTORNEY GENERAL, 
Washington, D. C., February 6, 1915, 
Hon. Jauns R. Maxx . . 


House of Representatives. 


My Dear Sm: Answering. your letter of the 5th instant as to prose- 
cutions under the white-slave traffic act: 

While this department has been confronted with occasional cases 
wherein the facts have made it more or less certain that the complain- 
ing women were influenced by mercenary considerations, or themselves 
arranged and planned to induce the man to transport them, it is not 
true that it has had its hands full of such cases; nor, much less, is 
it true that it has had its hands full of such cases in which the men 
were punished; nor is it true that such cases outnumber the genuine 
“ women-victim ” cases. Therefore the statement to that effect, quoted 
in your letter as appearing in an article in the Chicago Tribune, is 
entirely unfounded, and made without authority of this department. 

There have been to January 1 of this year 1,014 convictions under 
the white-slave traffic act since its approval; 159 acquittals; 145 cases 
were dismissed; and 320 cases are still pending. There is no classifi- 
cation of cases along the lines referred to in the article in question. 

It is the belief of the department that the cases in which convictions 
hy ae are cases in which the interests of justice were subserved 

ereby. 
Very sincerely, T. W. GREGORY, 

Attorney General, 


That is the letter from the Attorney General, and while it 
ought not to be necessary to say that the Department of Justice 
is not engaged, on the very face of it could not be engaged, in 
prosecuting cases where they believed the accused was a victim 
rather than a violator of the law, still, in view of the fact that 
the statement was made as it was in the Tribune and various 
other papers of the country, I think it is proper to make this 
statement. 

Under leave to extend I append herewith the decision of the 
Supreme Court in the case referred to, together with the dissent- 
ing opinion of Mr. Justice Lamar: i 

SUPREME COURT or THE UNITED STATES. 
No. 628—OCTOBER TERM, 1014. 


The United States, plaintif in error, v. Clara Holte, in error to the 
District Court of the United States for the Eastern District of 


Wisconsin. 
{February 1, 1915.] 


Mr. Justice Holmes delivered the opinion of the court: 

This is an indictment for a conspiracy between the 3 defend- 
ant and one Laudenschleger, that Laudenschleger should cause the de- 
fendant to be transport from Illinois to Wisconsin for the purpose 
of prostitution, contrary to the act of June 25, 1910 (ch. 396, 36 Stat., 
825). As the defendant is the woman, the district court sustained a 
demurrer on the ground that although the offense could not be com- 
mitted without her she was no party to it but ay the victim. The 
single question is whether that ruling is right. e do not have to 
consider what would be necessary to constitute the substantive crime 
under the act of 1910, or what evidence would be uired to convict 
a woman under an indictment. like this, but only to decide whether it 
is fn! pana for the transported woman to be guilty of a crime in 
conspiring as alleged. 

The words of the penal code of March 4, 1909 (ch. 350, sec. 37). are 
“conspire to commit an offense against the United States,” and the 
argument is that they mean an offense that all the conspirators could 
commit, and that the woman could not commit the offense alleged to 
be the object of the conspiracy. For, although the statute of 1910 
embraces matters to which she could be a party, if the words are taken 
literally—tfor instance, aiding in procuring any form of transportation 
for the purpose—the conspiracy alleged, as we have said, is a con- 
spiracy that Laudenschleger should procure transportation and should 
cause the woman to be transported. Of course the words of the penal 
code could be narrowed as we have suggested, but in that case they 
would not be as broad as the mischief, and we think it plain that they 
mean to adopt the common law as to conspiracy and, that.“ commit” 
means no more than bring about. For, as was observed in Drew v. 
Thaw (Dec. 21, 1914), a conspiracy to accomplish what an individual 
is free to do may be a crime (Reg. v. Mears, 4 Cox. C. C., 423; 2 
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Den. C. C., 79; Reg. v. Howell, 4 F. and F., 160), and even more 
plainly a peson may conspire for the commission of a crime by a third 
person. ye will assume that there may be a degree of cooperation 
that would not amount to a crime, as where it was held that a pur- 
chase of spirituous liquor from an unlicensed vendor was not a crime 
in the purchaser although it was in the seller. (Commonwealth v. 

Willard, 22 Pick., 476.) But a conspiracy with an officer or employee 
of the Government or any other for an offense that only he could 
commit has been held for many years to fall within the conspiracy 
section, now section 37 of the penal code. (United States v. Martin 
4 Clif., 156, 164; United States v. Bayer, 4 Dillon, 407, 410; United 
States v. Stevens, 44 Fed Rep., 132, 140; State v. Huegin, 110 
Wis., 189, 246.) So a woman may consire to procure an abortion 
upon herself when under the Jaw she could not commit the substantive 
crime and therefore, it has been held, could not be an accomplice. 

The Queen v. Whitchurch, 24 * B. D., 420, 422; Solander v. The 
eople, 2 Colo., 48, 63; State v. Crofford, 133 Towa, 478, 480.) 

So we think that it would be going too far to say that the defendant 
could not be guilty in this case. Suppose, for instance, that a profes- 
sional prostitute, as well able to look out for herself as was the man, 
should suggest and carry out a journey within the act of 1910 in the 
hope of blackmailing the man, and should buy the railroad tickets, or 
should pay the fare from Jersey City to New York, she would be within 
the letter of the act of 1910, and we see no reason why the act should 
not be held to apply. We see equally little reason for not treating the 
preliminary agreement as a conspiracy that the law can reach, if we 
abandon the illusion that the woman always is the victim, The words 
of the statute punish the transportation of a woman for the purpose 
of prostitution even if she were the first to suggest the crime. The 
substantive offense might be committed without the woman’s consent ; 
for instance, if she were drugged or taken by force. Therefore’ the 
decisions that it is impossible to turn the concurrence necessary to 
effect certain crimes, such as bigamy or dueling, into a conspiracy to 
commit them do not apply. Judgment reversed. 

Mr. Justice McReynolds took no part in the consideration and deci- 
sion of this case. 
SUPREME COURT OF THE UNITED STATES, 
NO, 628,—OCTOBER TERM, 1914. 


The United States, plaintiff in error, v. Clara Holte, in error to the 
5 of the United States for the Eastern District of 
sconsin, 


[February 1, 1915.] 


Mr. Justice Lamar, dissenting : 

I dissent from the conclusion that a woman can be guilty of con- 
spiring to have herself unlawfully transported in interstate commerce 
for purposes of prostitution. 

Congress had no power to ponn immorality, and certainly did not 
intend by this act of June 25, 1910 (35 Stat., 825), to make fornica- 
tion or adultery, which was a State misdemeanor, a Federal felony, 
13 ay $5,000 fine and five years’ imprisonment. But when 
t appeared that there was a traffic in women to be used for pur 
of prostitution, debauchery, and immoral purposes, Congress legis ated 
so as to prohibit their interstate transportation in such vicious busi- 
ness. That there was such traffic in women and girls; that they were 
“literally slaves,” owned and held as property and chattels,” and 
that their traffickers made large profits, is set out at length in the 
reports of the House and Senate committees (61st Cong., 2d sess.) 
recommending the passage of the bill. So that an argument based on 
the use of the words “slaves,” “enslaved,” “traffic in women,” “ busi- 
ness in women,” “subject of transportation,” and the like—which 
might otherwise appear to be strained—is amply justified by the amaz- 
ing facts which those reports show as to the existence and extent of 
the business and the profits made by the traffickers in women. The 
argument based on the use of these words and what they imply is 
further justified by the fact that the statute itself declares (sec. 8) 
that it shall be known as the “ white slave traffic act.” In giving itself 
such a title the statute specifically indicates that while of right woman 
is not an object of merchandise or traffic, yet for gain she has by some 
been wron ay made such for purposes of prostitution, and that 
trade Congress intended to bar from interstate commerce., 

The act either applies to women who are willingly transported or 
it does not. If it does not apply to those who willingly go (H. R. 47, 
61st Cong., 2d sess., p. 10), then there was no offense by the man 
who transported her cr in the woman who voluntarily went, and in that 
event there was, of course, no conspiracy against the laws of the 
United States in her agreeing to go. The indictment here, however, 
assumes that the act applies not only to those who are induced to go 
but also to those who aid the panderer in securing their own trans- 
portation. On that assumption every woman transported for the pur- 
poses of the business stands on the same footing, and can not by her 
consent chango her legal status. And if she can not be directly pun- 
ished for ng transported she can not be indirectly punish by 
calling her assistance in the transportation a conspiracy to violate 
the laws of the United States. For if she is within the circle of the 
statute's protection she can not be taken out of that circle by the 
law 1 and thus be subjected to punishment because she 
agreed to go. 

The statute does not deal with the offense of fornication and adul- 
tery, but treats the woman who is transported for use in the busi- 
ness of prostitution as a vietim—often a willing victim, but never- 
theless a victim. It treats her as enslaved and seeks to guard her 
against herself as well as against her slaver—against the wiles and 
threats, the compulsion and inducements, of those who treat her as 
though she was merchandise and a subject of interstate transporta- 
tion. The woman, whether coerced or induced, whether willingly or 
unwillingly transported for purposes of 8 debauchery, and 
en is regarded as the victim of the trafficker, and “hs can 
not- therefore be punished for naig enslaved nor for consenting and 
ngreeing to be transported by him for purposes of such business. To 
hold otherwise would make the law of conspiracy a sword with which 
to punish those whom the traffic act was intended to protect. 

he fact that prostitutes and others have used this statute as a 
means by which to levy blackmail may furnish a reason why that 
should be made a Federal offense, so that she and they can be pun- 
ished for blackmail or malicious. prosecution. But these evils are 
not to be remedied by extending the law of 3 80 as to treat 
the enslaved subject of transportation as a guilty actor in her own 
transportation, and then punish her because she agreed with her 
slaver to be shipped in interstate commerce for purposes of prostitu- 
tion. Such a construction would make every willing victim indictable 
aN gs yeh Even that elastic offense can not be extended to cover 
such a case. 
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There are no decisions dealing mreny with the question as to whether 
T: 


offense. The law regards her as the victim rather than the trator.” 
1 Gray, 86; 
tate v. Hoyer, 39 N. J. Law, 608; State v. Murphy, 27 N. J. Law. 114: 


lature, Now, if it were intended that the purchaser should be subject 
to 1 3 it is to be presumed that it ould have been declared in 
ae 1 ute, eith : 

extending the penal con en f ibi 

Siting, path sequences of the prohibited act to all persons 


Pick., 479. 

United States v. Dietrich (126 U. S., 667), though not directly in 
poni sheds light on the subject. There two persons ea indicted HAAA 

vised Statute 5440 for conspiring to violate that law of the United 
States (Rev. Stat., 1781) which makes it a criminal offense to agree to 
give or to receive a bribe. The court held that agreeing to give or 
receive a bribe was the substantive offense and not a conspiracy. For 
when an offense, as bigamy or adultery, requires for its completion the 
concurrence of two persons, the Government can not evade the limita- 
tions py inaleting as for a conspiracy.” 

And Queen v. Terryll (1 5 B., 711), where a girl under 15 years 
of age was prosecuted for inciting a man to commit adultery with her, 
one of the judges considered that she could not be found guilty, because 
she was under the age of consent, and the other said that the statute 
did not apply because there is no trace in the statute of any intention 
to treat the women or girls as criminals.” 

Applying these cases it appears that under the white-slave traffic act 
there must be a woman who is transported and a person who compels 
or induces her to be transported or who aids her in such transportation. 

There is no trace in the statute of any intention to treat the women or 
girls as criminals” for being transported nor for agreeing that they will 
be transported, nor for aiding in the transportation. And if, as said in 
Commonwealth v. Willard (22 Pick., 479), Congress had intended that 
they should be subject to indictment for conspiracy, “it would have so 
declared by extending the penal consequences of the prohibited act to 
all persons aiding, counseling, or encoura the rack al offender.” 
There being no such provision in the statute, there 5 a strong implica- 
tion that none such was intended by the legislature. 

To this may be added the practical consideration that any construc- 
tion making the woman liable for participation in the transportation will 
not only tend to prevent her from coming forward with her evidence, but 
in many instances she will be in position to claim her privilege and can 
refuse to testify on the ground that she 1 F. thereby subject herself to 
prosecution for cons nae in that she aided in the atatim of the law, 
even though it was intended for the protection of her unfortunate class. 

The woman, whether treated as the willing or an unwilling victim of 
such transportation for such business purposes, can not be found guilty of 
the main offense nor punished for the incidental act of conspiring to be 
enslaved and transported. Indeed, if she could be so punished for con- 
spiring with her slaver, the fundamental idea that makes the act valid 
would be destroyed. She would cease to be an object of traffic; and 
instead of being the subject of illegal transportation would not be 
transported by a slaver as an object of interstate commerce, so as to be 
subject to regulative prohibitions under the commerce clause, but would 
be voluntarily 5 on her own account and punishable by the laws 
of the State for prostitution practiced after her arrival. 

I am author! to say that Mr. Justice Day concurs in this dissent. 

9 5 copy. 

est: 


Clerk Supreme Court United States, 


Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Mr. Chairman, by permission of 
the chairman of the committee, I ask unanimous consent to 
return for a moment to page 111 of the bill for the purpose of 
offering an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Colorado asks unani- 
mous consent to recur to page 111 of the bill for the purpose of 
offering an amendment. Is there objection? [After a pause.] 
The Chair hears none. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend, page 111, after line 12, by inserting the following as a 
paragtapi: > j 

“Rocky Mountain National Park, Colo. : For protection and improye- 
ment, $8,000.” : 


Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Mr. Chairman, a few days ago I 
reported and the House passed a bill creating the Rocky Moun- 
tain National Park in Colorado. The bill was approved by the 
President on the 26th of January. The Treasury Department 
and the Interior Department have made a report to the com- 
mittee recommending an appropriation of $8,000 for the next 
fiscal year and $3,000 for the remainder of the current year. 
My understanding is that the $8,000 should go into this bill 
and that the $3,000 should be included in the emergency de- 
ficiency appropriation bill when it is brought in, in compliance 
with the recommendations of the Interior Department and the 
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Treasury Department, which have been approved by the Presi- 
dent. 

The estimates that I refer to are as follows: 

ESTIMATE OF APPROPRIATION, ROCKY MOUNTAIN NATIONAL PARK, 
TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
OFFICH OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, January 30, 1915. 

The SPEAKER OF THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 

Sin: I have the honor to transmit herewith, for the consideration 
Secretary of the Interior 


the Rocky 

tional Park in the State of Colorado, and for other purposes,” approved 

January 26, 1915 (Public, No. 238), as follows: 

For the fiscal year 1916_-.--.......... — $8, 000 

For the fiscal year 1915. 3, 000 
Respectfully, 


— — — — — — 


W. G. MCADOO, Secretary. 
DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
Washington, January 30, 1915. 

Dran Mr. Secretary: The act of Congress approved January 26, 
1915, to establish the Rocky Mountain National Park in the State 
of Colorado, and for other purposes, sets a certain lands in that 
State as a public park for the benefit and enjoyment of the Bier 
of the United States, and places the same under the supervision of 
the Secretary of the Interior. The act, however, makes no appro- 
priation for administration of the park, but it provides (sec. 4) that 
no appropriation for maintenance, supervision, or mana ent of the 
park În excess of $10,000 annually shall be made unless the same 
shall have first been expressly authorized by law. 

With a view to carrying into effect the provisions of the statute 
requiring the Secretary of the Interior to supervise the management 
of the park I have to submit herewith two estimates for protection 
and improvement of the Rocky Mountain National Park in amounts, 
respectively, $3,000 for that 3 of the current fiscal year be- 
tween February 1 and June 30, 1915, and $8,000 for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1916, tapetes with a memorandum as to the pro- 

expenditure thereof, and have to recommend that the same 
transmitted to Congress for favorable consideration. These esti- 
mates a been submitted to the President and have received his 
approval. 
y Cordially, yours, FRANKLIN K. LAxx. 
The SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY, 
Estimates of appropriations required for the service of the fiscal year 
2 5 30, 1916, by the Department of the Interior. 
Rocky Mountain National Park, Colo.— 
For protection and improvement of Rocky Mountain Na- 
tional Park, Colo., Jan. 26, 1915 (Public, No. 238) $8, 000 
MEMORANDUM AS TO THS PROPOSED EXPENDITURE OF THE AMOUNT ESTI- 
MATED FOR PROTECTION AND IMPROVEMENT OF ROCKY MOUNTAIN Na- 
TIONAL PARK FOR THE FISCAL YEAR ENDING JUNE 380, 1916, 


One su pf... ra N 
Two — . rangers, at 228 7&7—. eee ee E 
Two temporary rangers, at $75 per month each, for six 
months, for fire protection-______-_______-______... 900 $4, 500 


Construction of 15 miles of telephone line from ranger station 
Bierstadt Lake, eastern side of park, over Flat Top Mountain, 
down North Inlet, to Grand Lake on western of park, in- 
cluding wire, poles, labor, and apparatus 

Ranger cabins, repair of ls, rent of temporary office in Estes, 
telephone service, telegraphing, ganne and other miscellane- 
ous expenses, including an edition of 5,000 copies of an ad- 
ministrative map of the park prepared in the Geological 
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1, 000 


2, 500 


8,000 
Rocky Mountain National Park, Colo.— 
‘or protection and improvement of Rocky Mountain Na- 
tional Park, Colo., Jan. 26, 1915 (Public, No. 238). 3, 000 
MEMORANDUM AS TO THE PROPOSED EXPENDITURE OF THE AMOUNT ESTI- 
MATED FOR PROTECTION AND IMPROVEMENT OF ROCKY MOUNTAIN NA- 
TIONAL PARK FOR THE FISCAL YEAR ENDING JUNB 30, 1915. 


One supervisor, 5 months, at 81.800 750 
Two permanent rangers, 5 months, at $900 each — 750 $1, 500 
Fer improvement nn eee 1, 500 


8, 000 


Mr. Chairman, I move the adoption of the amendment I have 
offered. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Colorado. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, 
LIGHTHOUSE SERVICE. 


General : For supplies, re maintenance, and incidental 
expenses of ifgnthouses and other lights, beacons, buoyage, fog signals, 
iightin, of 1 

er 


vers heretofore authorized to be hted, light vessels, 
ds to na tion, and lighthouse tenders, uding the establish- 
ment, repair, and rovement of beacons and day marks and purchase 
of land for same, the establishment of post lights, buo; submarine 
fog signals, the establishment of oll or carbide — oer 
10, : Provided, That any oil or carbide house erected 
under not exceed $550 in cost; construction of 8 out- 
buildings at a cost not — 28 $200 at org one light station en 
fiscal year, the improvements of grounds and buildings connected wi 
ht stations and depots, wages of laborers attending post lights, pay 


force while on 
maintenance, and pay of laborers and mechanics at 


oyees and field 
general repair and 


lighthouse depots; rations and provisions or commutation thereof for 
— pe of lighthouses, officers and crews of light vessels and tenders, 
and officials and other authorized persons of the Lighthouse Service on 
duty on board of such tenders or vessels, and money accruing from com- 
mutation for rations and previsions for the above-named persons on 
board of tenders and light vessels may be paid on proper vouchers to the 
person having charge of the mess of such vessels, reimbursement under 
rales prescribed by the Secretary of Commerce of keepers of light sta- 
tions and masters of light vessels and of lighthouse tenders for rations 
and provisions and clo g furnished shipwrecked persons who may be 
temporarily provided for by them, not exceeding in all $5,000 in any 
fiscal year, Wand rent of quarters where necessa or keepers of 
lighthouses, the purchase of land sites for fog signals, ‘the rent of neces- 
sary ground for all such lights and beacons as are for temporary use 
or to mark changeable channels and which in consequence can not be 
made permanent, the rent of offices, depots, and wharves, traveling ex- 
penses, including per diem in lieu of subsistence allowed pursuant to 
section 13 of the sundry civil appropriation act approved August 1 
1914, mileage, library books for light stations and vessels, and technical 
books and periodicals not exceeding $1,000, and for all other contingent 
expenses of district offices and depots and for contingent expenses of 
the office of the Bureau of Lighthouses in Washington, $2,775,000, 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike 
out the last word. I make the motion as preliminary to a state- 
ment I desire to make leading up to a request for unanimous 
consent to recur to pages 112 and 113 of the bill to the items 
respecting Howard University, which were struck out of the 
bill on a point of order made by the gentleman from Mississippi 
[Mr. Stsson]. I do so in order that I may call to the attention 
of the Chair a law which seems to have escaped the attention 
of the chairman and the members of the committee, and which 
is to be found in Twenty-seventh United States Statutes at 
Large, page 327. This law also seems to have escaped the at- 
tention of the Secretary in drawing up the estimates, although 
it is contained in the United States compiled statutes. The 
Chair will, of course, realize that when there is in the appro- 
priation “for maintenance of Howard University,” the question 
instantly arises in everyone's mind as to whether that means 
maintenance for just that particular year or maintenance here- 
after. 

ANNUAL REPORTS AND ESTIMATES. 

On those words alone it would be construed as applying 
only to that particular fiscal year, but I find that in the years 
1891, 1892, and 1893 there was a provision for an annual report; 
that the officers of the institution should report annually to the 
Secretary of the Interior, and in the year 1892 those words 
were followed by the statement that the Secretary of the In- 
terior should send in estimates for the next fiscal year, I de- 
sire to read the exact words which occur after the use of the 
words “for maintenance of Howard University,” and also pro- 
viding that part of the money should be paid by the United 
States and part by voluntary donations. The law of 1892 then 
reads as follows: 


And the pro officers of said university shall report annually to the 
Secretary of the Interlor how the appropriation is expended; and the 


Secretary of the Interior shall estimate in detail for the next fiscal 
year the items of expenditure provided for in this paragraph. 

Mr. Chairman, I respectfully submit to the Chair that this 
House would never want to be governed, nor would the Chairman, 
by the decision which the Chair made without seeing a law 
which has been overlooked. I submit also that when the law 
says “annually” it defines the maintenance as being through 
a course of years and permanent, and not for that particular 
year, and when, after providing that the officers of the institu- 
tion shall report annually how the appropriation was expended 
and that the Secretary of the Interior shall estimate in detail 
for the next fiscal year the items of expenditure provided for in 
the paragraph, it is in fact a direction permanently to include 
this institution in the estimates upon which appropriations are 
to be made, and therefore construes the words “for the main- 
tenance of Howard University“ as though it read “ for the main- 
tenance hereafter of Howard University.” 

I felt it to be my duty to bring this matter immediately to the 
attention of the committee. I want to say that I am somewhat 
embarrassed by the absence of the gentleman from Mississippi 
[Mr. Sisson], whom I do rot see in the Chamber at the present 
time, but when he returns I desire to ask unanimous consent 
to recur to the items for the purpose of bringing the matter 
again to the attention of the committee. 

Under the leave to extend his remarks, Mr. PARKER of New 
Jersey submits the following: 

The question arises under Rule XXI. clause 2— 

No appropriation shall be reported in any general appropriation bil), 
ese "auinorized ‘by law teas in contingance of appropriations for 
such Dablic works and objects as are already in progress. 

EDUCATION A PUBLIC WORK. 

Argument may justly be made that education is a public object. 
A national university was urged by Washington. Schools are 
maintained and aided in all of our appropriation bills. This 
university is in the District of Columbia, a territory wholly sub- 
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ject to the jurisdiction of the United States, and any school or 
college within that District is doing a public work for the benefit 
of the people of that District and for the country. 

Appropriations for that public work may be continued under 
the second clause of the rule. 

The university was incorporated by special act of Congress 
March 2, 1867. (14 U. S. Stats., p. 438.) 

It has done a great public work, not exclusively confined to 
the colored race, but especially among them, and its benefits are 
admitted by all. 

MAINTENANCE IMPLIES CONTINUATION AND IMPROVEMENT. 

The appropriation is for maintenance. This very word in- 
volves the continuance of previous appropriations. 

Maintenance of Howard University means also permanent 
continuance of that institution. The first meaning of mainte- 
nance is “to hold or preserve in any particular state or condi- 
tion; keep from falling, declining, or ceasing.” It does not 
mean merely to pay expenses. 

This appropriation has always included details for tools, book 
shelving, furniture and fixtures, improvement of grounds and 
repairs of buildings, and materials and apparatus for laborato- 
ries. All these are permanent. 

The word “ maintenance” is explained by this bill. We have 
maintenance of the Panama Canal, of the zone, of lights for 
shipping. 

An appropriation to maintain or preserve an institution neces- 
sarily involves authority to continue to preserve it, or else it 
would not be maintained or preserved. 

ANNUAL APPROPRIATIONS CONTEMPLATE FUTURE. 

The act of 1892 (27 Stats., 372, Aug. 5, 1892) expressly pro- 
vides for the future, as already quoted, that there shall be 
annual reports and annual estimates in detail for the next fiscal 
year. The language as to appropriation for maintenance is as 
follows: 


And the proper officials of said university shall report annually to 
the Secretary of the Interior how the appropriation is expended, and the 
Secretary of the Interior shall estimate in detail for the next fiscal 
year the items of expenditure provided for in this paragraph. 


If the officials of the university are obliged to report annually 
how the appropriation is expended, this certainly is a law au- 
thorizing such appropriation, and, if on receiving such reports, 
the Secretary is to estimate in detail for the next fiscal year, 
the authority to estimate implies the authority to appropriate. 

Certainly the word “annually ” ought to be as strong as the 
word “ hereafter.” 

PERMANENT REGULATIONS “ HEREAFTER.” 


By the saundry civil appropriation bill of July 1, 1898, there 
was a proviso that no part of that appropriation should be used 
for the theological department or be paid until the university 
should give to the Secretary of the Interior or his agents au- 
thority to visit and inspect such university and to control and 
supervise all the moneys appropriated, and then a permanent 
regulation is made. 


The president and directors of the Howard University shall report to 
the RART of the Interior the condition of the institution on the 
lst day of July of each year, embracing therein the number of pupils 
received and discha 
preceding year and the number remaining ; also, the branches of knowl- 
edge and industry taught and the progress made therein, together with 
a statement showing the receipts of the institution and from what 
sources and its disbursements and for what objects. (30 Stats., 624.) 


Howard University then became a Government institution, 
with absolute Government control as to its expenditures; and 
by the sundry civil appropriation bill of March 3, 1899 (30 
Stats., 1101), the magic word “hereafter” is used. It is pro- 
vided that thereafter no part of the appropriation shall be used 
for the theological department or be paid until the university 
should give the Secretary of the Interior or his agents full 
authority and power to visit and inspect the university and 
control and supervise the expenditure of all the appropriations. 


Provided, That hereafter no part of the Sith aig e made 
Congress for the Howard University shall be used, directly or indi- 
rectly, for the support of the theological department of said university, 
nor for the support of any sectarian, Cenominational, or religious in- 
struction therein: And provided further, That no part thereof shall be 
yag to said university until it shall accord to the Secretary of the 
nterior, or to his designated agent or agents, authority to visit and 
inspect such university and to control and supervise the expenditure 
therein of all moneys paid under said appropriations. 


CONTROL WAS EXERCISED, 


The institution thereupon became thereafter for all time such 
a public institution of the District of Columbia and absolutely 
subject to the contro! of the Secretary of the Interior, so far as 
appropriations were concerned. 
The United States exercised such absolute power. By the 
sundry civil act of March 3, 1903 (32 Stats., 1113), a new 


or leaving the same for any cause during the 


Freedmen’s Hospital building was authorized, the cost to be 
charged one-half to the District— 

Provided further, That the trustees of Howard University shall be 
required to supply all medica! and surgical service without cost to the 
United States or to the District of Columbia. 

That requirement certainly treats them as a public institution, 
and by the sundry civil appropriation bill of April 28, 1904 
(33 Stats., 488), a whole block of 11 acres was retroceded to 
Howard University on condition that they make to the United 
States a perpetual lease at $1 a year for the purposes of the 
Freedmen’s Hospital. 

Freedmen’s Hospital: The a ile eng of $50,000 made by the 
sundry civil appropriation act for the fiscal year 1904 is hereby con- 
tinued for the fiscal year 1905: Provided, That the tract of land lying 
and being between Sixth and Fourth Streets and between Pomeroy 
and Colle; Streets, in the city of Washington, D. C., containing 
1 ely 11 acres of ground, be, and the same is hereby, retro- 

ed to Howard University upon the condition that the said Howard 
University shall make and execute to the United States a perpetual 
lease for the nominal rental of $1 r annum, and that upon the 
execution of such lease to the satisfaction of the Secretary of the 
Interior said Secretary shall cause to be erected on the ground 80 
retroceded and leased the new hospital for freedmen provided for by 
the act above referred to. (33 Stats., 488.) 


By the act of March 3, 1905 (33 Stats., 1190), all moneys 
paid by the District for charity patients in the hospital shall 
go to the Secretary of the Interior. 

I have confined myself to the statutes. It is hardly needful 
to go into the history of Freedmen’s legislation, of their pay and 
bounties which remained in the United States Treasury, of the 
many committee reports urging that this money should be 
used for the education of colored youth, or of the good work 
done by this institution. The theological department has been 
abandoned; the moneys appropriated goes to manual training, 
schools in science, law, and medicine, and this last school fur- 
nishes the physicians for the Freedmen’s Hospital free of cost 
to the United States. (Book of Estimates for 1916, p. 840.) 

The statutes contemplate the maintenance of this great public 
work in the District, its continuance, and appropriation there- 
for. The institution itself is made subject to the visitation, 
inspection, and control of the Secretary of the Interior. In the 
face of all this, objection has been made there were no statutes 
authorizing the expenditure in this university and that there 
was no continuance of appropriation for a public work and 
object that is already in progress. Stranger still, these statutes 
are not recited in the Book of Estimates, although they are 
found in the public Compiled Statutes (p. 1278) and in the 
supplement (p. 384). Stranger still, this does not seem to be 
known to any member of the Appropriations Committee; and on 
this objection the paragraph was allowed to go out by default. 

DISCONTINUANCE OF APPROPRIATION A GREAT PUBLIC CALAMITY. 


It is in a way material to the point of order that the discon- 
tinuance of this appropriation would be a great public calamity ; 
it is only such a calamity because it is the discontinuance of a 
great public work. I print, as an appendix, an editorial in a 
Washington newspaper of to-day which shows how this matter 
is regarded by the public: 

[From the Washington Times, Saturday, Feb. 13, 1915.) 
HOWARD UNIVERSITY, 


Closing the doors of Howard University, or seriously impairing its 
work, will mean a serious backward step in the development of the col- 
ored race. One or the other of these effects will be the result of the 
withdrawal of the annual Government allotment of $101,000 to that 
institution. Congressman Sisson succeeded in having the House elimi- 
nate the item by making a point of order, in the face of open protest of 


other southern Members. 

Howard University has long been criticized for not embarking upon 
industrial work, similar to that of Tuskegee. she institutions are 
now giving such work. Howard is the only institution of its kind in 
the country affording virtually the same education for the colored stu- 
dents that white academic colleges give white students. Moreover, 
Howard University has not had the funds to develop its work beyond 
that outlined when it was founded. But within its present scope it has 

wn and kept abreast of the times. No one will deny the utility of 
ts splendid medical school, which has sent forth physicians to minister 
among colored persons, splendidly equipped not only for their profes- 
sional task but to be leaders among their people. s 

Congressman SHERLEY, s . as a _southerner, questioned the wis- 
dom of crippling Howard University. He admitted, as will many of its 
faculty; that an enlargement of its work would be beneficial. But the 
way to such a postin is not by the withdrawal of Government funds 
which are paa cally indispensable to its maintenance. 

The National Capital owes a peculiar duty to the colored folk. They 
are here in large numbers. It was a pointed coincidence that this 
assault npon the only opportunity afforded here for their higher educa- 
tion should have been made on the birthday of the Emancipator, whose 
action brought them to Washington in such large numbers. Whatever 
its limitations In curriculum, no one will deny that Howard University, 
and the men associated with it, have stood for the progress and bet- 
terment of the colored race, and such leaders as Booker T. Washington 
have frequently testified to its radiating influence among the colored 
race. 


Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Chairman, I am in favor of the ap- 
propriations for Howard University, but it is contrary to the 
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practice of fhe House to grant consent to return to 1 para- 
graph taken out of the bill upon a point of order made by a 
Member unless he is present when the request is made. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. That is true. I have not made 
the request as yet, and I want to reserve the right to make the 
request when the gentleman from Mississippi returns. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I would not object, and I think the 
gentleman from Mississippi will be here shortly. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. I certainly would like to make 
the request, but I thought it my duty to bring the matter to 
the attention of the members of the Committee on Appropria- 
tions and to the attention of the Chair as soon as I could, 
although deferring the making of the request until the gentle- 
man from Mississippi returns to the Chamber may involve re- 
peating something that I have said. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the pro forma amend- 
ment will be withdrawn, and the Clerk will read. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, before the Clerk reads, I move 
to strike out the last word. This is the item for lighthouses 
and lighthouse establishments, and carries an appropriation of 
$2,775,000. Two years ago I helped to pass through Congress 
a law reorganizing the Lighthouse Service, and it has been 
said by the department that that law resulted in a saving to 
the Government of in the neighborhood of a half million dol- 
lars a year. A few days ago the House passed a law reorgan- 
izing the Life-Saving and Revenue-Cutter Service and called 
it the Coast Guard Service. When that item of appropriation 
in reference to the Coast Guard Service came up in the House 
I stated that, based upon the figures in the bill, the new law 
would cost the Government $411,200 more for next year than 
would have been the case if the reorganization Jaw had not 
passed. The gentleman from New York corrected me and 
stated that the exact additional expense by reason of the new 
law was $386,228. I find upon examination that we were both 
in error, and that the figures which I gave were not large 
enough; and as his figures were less than mine, he was still 
further away from the correct fact. The increased cost of the 
Coast Guard Service by reason of the reorganization is 
$414,028 for a year, as shown by the estimates. 

The appropriation is not increased so much as that, because in 
making their estimate the department found that it could get 
along with making use of $7,800 on account of the dockage of 
cutters appropriation having been larger than necessary, and 
they could get along without using $20,000 of the appropriation 
under the act of 1882 as amended; but this had nothing to do 
with the reorganization. The reorganization of the service 
under the report of the estimates increased the expense by 
nearly half a million dollars, or $414,028, and it is an odd cir- 
cumstance that in making their estimates they make the esti- 
mates for clothing allowance as follows: Clothing allowance, 
. 1,997 surfmen, at 45 cents, $89,865. If the 45 cents were in 
figures with a decimal point, it would be easy to see how they 
might make a mistake, but as the cents are written out, it is 
not possible to understand how they could make a mistake, 
when they meant $45. Of course, clothing allowance, 45 cents 
to a man, would not amount to much. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. The gentleman has been discussing the 
estimates submitted. The committee added to the amount car- 
ried in this bill last year, because of the mandatory provision 
of the Coast Guard bill, $386,000. If the gentleman can not find 
the figures in the estimates, I know it was added, because I 
added it. 

Mr. MANN. Well, the gentleman is again mistaken. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. No; I am not mistaken. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman added $326,228; his figures are 
correct; but the estimates state in language that is explicit, 
“Summary of additional expense, $414,028.” From this shonld 
be deducted, dockage of cutters, $7,800, and of the items $70,000 
for claims arising under sections 7 and 8 of the act of May 4, 
1914, is deducted $20,000, which would have been unexpended in 
any event, because the appropriation was too large, and it was 
included in one lump-sum appropriation. Perhaps the appro- 
priation is only increased by the amount named; but the addi- 
tional expense of reorganization is nearly half a million dollars, 
which is quite in contrast with the half a million dollars which 
was saved by the reorganization of the Lighthouse Service. 

The CHAIRMAN. The pro forma amendment of the gentle- 
man will be considered as withdrawn. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

St. Johnsbury (It.) station and Holden (Vt.) auxilia 
Superintendent, $1,500; foreman, ; fish-culturist, 8 
laborer, $720; four laborers, at $ each: in all, $6,720. 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. I notice that the usual force for an ordinary fish- 
cultural station throughout the country seems to be a superin- 


station: 
; skilled 


tendent and a fish-culturist and two or more laborers. I notice 
that in some of these that in addition to that arrangement there 
is also a foreman, or, in some instances, two or more foremen, 
and an engineer. I would like to ask what is the difference in 
the requirement or system that necessitates a foreman to be 
appropriated for at some stations and not at others? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. It all depends upon the size and char- 
acter of the operations carried on. Some have small ponds, 
others have ponds and hatcheries combined. It depends upon 
the expensive character of the plant. 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. Chairman, I withdraw the pro forma 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Fish hatchery, Louisville, Ky.: For addition to i —, 


K 
fisheries station, including’ the construction of build ings and ‘ SAS 
and for equipment, to be immediately available, $20,000, 


Mr. FOSTER. Mr. Chairman. I move to strike out the last 
word. I want to ask the chairman of the committee about this 
increase for fish hatcheries. They were established in the 
beginning at the amount of $25,000, and there is an increase 
I notice in some of them. Is that to enlarge the hatchery over 
the original intention? ; 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I do not know what the original in- 
tention was. 
ae FOSTER. What was the amount of the first appropria- 

n 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Why, it is to provide these accessories 
necessary for a hatchery, to make workable and useful the 
hatchery. This is a combined ponds and hatchery. 

Mr. FOSTER. Well, I notice on the next page there is one 
for Saratoga, Wyo., which is $18,000 more. Now, what I want 
to get at is, when we allow the amount of $25,000 for the 
establishment of a fish hatchery, is this an increase over the 
original amount or an enlargement? I mean, is it to complete 
what was intended to be done in the first instance or to increase 
the equipment? 

Mr. FITZGERALD, When the original appropriation was 
made there was no limit of cost placed, and there was no 
limited plan as to what would be done. In the Louisville 
hatchery the State donated the ground, and the work of estab- 
lishing a hatchery there was begun. It is estimated that $30,000 
will be required to complete it. This bill carries $20,000 of the 
$30,000. Six thousand dollars is for a hatchery building, $2,000 
for a hatchery equipment, then about $5,000 for four breeding 
ponds, and $7,000 for rearing ponds. This hatchery is so 
located that they have what is known as the combined hatch- 
ery—breeding ponds and hatchery buildings. ‘Without addi- 
tional facilities the plant can not be utilized in the manner 
which is desirable and necessary. These plants are not estab- 
lished as the result of some law or some special act, but they are 
established by items placed on appropriation bills which the 
House is compelled to accept in lieu of something more inde- 
fensible. It comes to a choice of evils, and these fish hatcheries, 
as they really accomplish some good, are a benefit to people 
generally, and are accepted in place of something else. 

Mr. FOSTER. What I was trying to get at was that these 
fish hatcheries were established and were supposed to be at a 
limit of cost. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. There never was a limit of cost. 

Mr. SHERLEY. If the gentleman really desired information 
instead of desiring to call attention to the item because I hap- 
pen to be on the committee, I will say to him that there never 
has been a hatchery that has been completed for $25,000, and no 
hatchery probably can be completed for that amount. And this 
item is two-thirds of the amount that was estimated by the 
department. The committee did not feel that it ought to allow 
the $30,000 they asked, and therefore cut it to $20,000. The 
purpose is to finish the buildings there, so as to have a complete 
hatchery and haye complete breeding ponds for the purpose for 
which the hatchery was originally established. 

Mr. FOSTER. I will say to the gentleman from Kentucky 
that I did not have a desire to talk about the one at Louis- 
ville, Ky., especially; but I wish to know that if the $25,000 is 
appropriated, it means the station is to be completed for $25,000? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. Foster] has expired. 

Mr. FOSTER. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent for 
one minute more. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois asks unani- 
mous consent that his time be extended for one minute. Is 
there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

‘Mr. FOSTER. Or whether that means the beginning and 
then any amount that Congress sees fit to appropriate in order 
to complete the station? 
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Mr. SHERLEY. I ean only answer the gentleman by saying 
that in every instance I now recall the hatcheries have cost 
over $25,000 before they were permanently equipped. Many 
have cost many, many times that, aecording to the magnitude 
of them. I think it is well for the House to understand that a 
fish hatchery can not be completed for $25,000 if it is to be a 
hatchery of any magnitude sufficient to warrant its establish- 
ment. 

Mr. FOSTER. That is the information I desired to have from 
the committee, so that it might be understood at the time these 
fish hatcheries are established. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Illinois 
has expired. 

Mr. MOORE. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
two words. 

I suppose I should not take advantage of the discussion that 
has just taken place between the gentleman from Kentucky 
IMr. Suertey] and the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Foster] 
with respect to the membership of one or the other of them upon 
any important committee of the House. I think any member of 
a committee has as much right to have his bills considered as 
any other member, and that we should all stand for equal rights 
in matters of that kind. Of course there should be no special 
privileges to anyone because he happens to be a member of a 
powerful committee. 

But what interests me with respect to these fish-hatchery 
items is that whereas allowances are made for additions to 
plants, in that other very important work of making additions 
to buildings at arsenals, where the business of the Government 
is being carried on and where there is very great congestion 
both as to space for machinery and as to the labor facilities 
for the men and women who are employed there, it is very diffi- 
cult—in fact, it is sometimes contrary to the policy of some large 
committees, like the Committee on Appropriations—to make any 
allowances at all. While in such cases there seems to be very 
great impropriety in coming in and asking for any additions or 
extensions which involve economy and a Government saving by 
reason of the waste resulting from inadequate facilities, the sit- 
uation is different when it comes to fish hatcheries. Now, it 
may be more important to erect and to extend fish hatcheries 
for the purpose of propagating fish than it is to safeguard the 
lives of the Government's employees in the arsenals. I dispute 
the proposition, but the inference is drawn from the manner in 
which these appropriations are made. Probably $75,000 is allot- 
ted here to various fish hatcheries for the purpose of making 
additions and extensions, That $75,000 is intended to pay the 
salaries of men who are employed at these stations and to erect 
buildings in order that there may be more spawn and more fish 
on inland streams. It is all very well; we want the fish; but 
why should we not have erected certain very important addi- 
tions to arsenals in certain sections of the country where there 
is sore need for more working space in order to safeguard the 
lives of the men and women who are employed in doing the busi- 
ness of the Government? 

Apart from that, Mr. Chairman, it is interesting to note that 
while it is difficult to secure appropriations for these very 
needful purposes of the Government at the arsenals, we are 
able to make appropriations for additions and extensions at 
the hatcheries at a time when we might economize and thus 
save the administration from the pain of making up a deficit. 
It is also worth noting that while we can not spend money to 
safeguard lives and protect the property of the Government at 
the arsenals we are able to find money not only for the hatch- 
eries but for the purpose of installing a cold-storage plant. ap- 
parently to preserve the fish, or fur seals, or something of that 
kind, in Alaska and on the Pribilof Islands. Now, this is a 
good thing to remember, when, in the heat and stress of a 
blistering summer's sun, men and women are forced to stand 
in the open in an arsenal and do the dangerous work of pre- 
paring the implements of war to protect the Government and 
at the daily risk of being blown into eternity, a part of the 
money that is being appropriated for hatcheries would give 
the arsenal workers the necessary relief and put the Govern- 
ment on a par with private employers in the treatment of 
faithful employees. I would not “carry coals to Neweastle” 
nor deny cold storage to Alaska. Perhaps they need it up 
there, but cold storage at Government expense in, Alaska to 
preserve the fish or possibly our fur-seal skins ought not to 
prejudice the necessary buildings in our arsenals that would 
give the Federal employees proper protection against the dan- 
gers that beset them in their work. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Penn- 
Sylvania [Mr. Moore] has just given an exhibition of as un- 
fair and as ignorant a statement as to the facts as it is possi- 
ble for any human being to give. It is unfair, because he 


undertakes to impute motives that he would resent if they 
were imputed to him and which he would not actually stand 
for and does not seriously mean to imply now. It is ignorant, 
because it shows a total lack of appreciation of the facts as 
they exist. 

There never has been any disposition on the part of the Com- 

mittee on Appropriations to deal unfairly with the arsenals 
of America, but not even the Treasury of the United States 
could keep pace with the appetite of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania, and whenever he is not placated to the extent of 100 
per cent of his demands he feels it in order to say something 
about the motives of other men. He also undertakes to get 
facetious about an ice plant in Alaska, and talks about the 
absurd waste of money for such a purpose when men’s health 
and lives are in need or in peril in Philadelphia. 
- Noi, if he had read the Recorp and knew anything about 
what he was talking about, he. would know that the ice plant 
was for the purpose of preserving food for the people of Alaska, 
and that it was an absolute necessity for the health of the people 
there; and instead of its being one of these extravagant wastes 
that he facetiously talks about, it was just in the interest of 
humanity and life that the gentleman pretends such a solicitude 
about. Now, touching the Louisville fish hatchery, I am glad 
to say this—and I am glad that the gentleman's speech has 
afforded me an opportunity to say it—that I have been for 12 
years a Member of the House, and I have been a member of the 
Committee on Appropriations for more than half that time, and 
no instance can be found where I have in any way sought to use 
my committee position for the special benefit of my district or 
against any Member or any district. There was put into the 
sundry civil bill while the Republicans were in control, as the 
result of a provision inserted in the Senate and concurred in 
by the House, an item for a hatchery at Louisville, Ky. There 
was appropriated $25,000 for it. The State of Kentucky gave 
the land for the hatchery adjoining the State fair grounds, and 
it is situated just outside the city of Louisville, with ample 
rail and river facilities, and the city of Louisville has recently 
built a boulevard around the city that passes through the edge 
of this property. It is so situated that it will supply con- 
veniently and properly a very large area of the country. 

I do not believe that because I happen to be a member of the 
committee any favor should be shown to this hatchery. On the 
other hand, I do not believe there should be any discrimination 
against it or that there is any reason for an attack upon the 


item because I happen to be a member of that committee, The 


committee, in considering all the items which go to make up 


the sundry civil bill, carrying over 5100,000.000, of necessity 


have to reject some and grant others. It is very easy for 
gentlemen to pick some item that they are not in sympathy 
with or which they do not think is important and then contrast 


it with some item that they are concerned in, and undertake to 


reflect thereby upon the judgment and the motives of the 
members of the committee. I am always willing and glad to 
have the action of the Committee on Appropriations reviewed 
by the House, and the gentleman from Pennsylvania ought to 
be the last man in the House to make complaint. It so happens 
that I have been responsible for a greater enlargement of the 
arsenals of the United States and of the work that is done in 
the arsenals than any other man in Congress in the last five 
years, and I have shown no disposition to discriminate. But 
I repeat that not even the Treasury of the United States is 
able to keep pace with the appetite of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania. 

The CHAIRMAN. The pro forma amendment is withdrawn. 
The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Fur-seal islands, Alaska, cold-storage plant: For purchase and in- 
stallation of a cold-storage plant on the Pribil Islands, to be imme- 
diately available, $3,000. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, is that word “Pribilof” Islands 
spelled correctly there? 

The CHAIRMAN, No. Without objection, the correction will 
be made. 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

BUREAU OF STANDARDS, 

Testing of large scales: For investigation and testing of railroad track 
scales, elevator seales, and other scales used in weighing commodities 
for interstate shipments and to secure equipment and assistance for 
testing the scales used by the Government in its transactions with the 


public, such as post office, navy yard, and customhouse scales, includin 
personal services in the District of Columbia and in the fleld, $40,000, 


Mr. MOORE. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania moves 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. MOORE. Mr. Chairman, while I made no direct refer- 
ence to the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. SHERLEY] nor to 
the Louisville item, so far as I recall, and had no intent to 
strike out the item, I did have in mind calling the attention of 
the committee to the fact that economy might be exercised on 
fishery projects, just as it is exercised upon arsenal projects. 

It seems to me the comparison was fair and should not have 
evoked any special criticism from a member of the Committee 
on Appropriations. I have the highest respect for the gentle- 
man from Kentucky, holding him to be one of the very ablest 
and best Members of this House. But he is human, like all 
other Members of this body, and he stands forcefully and he- 
roically for those projects in which the people of his community 
are interested. He would be untrue to them if it were not so, 
and he ought to be thankful to me for haying drawn attention 
to the hatchery matter, which has given him the opportunity to 
make one of the finest speeches of his career, a speech which 
was fired with the spirit of economy and a desire to serve the 
public weal. He did use the word “ignorant” in a manner that 
might have been regarded as offensive by one who does not love 
him as much as I do, but I take no exception to that, knowing 
how little he meant to apply that term to me, and knowing that 
when he comes to think it over and kneels him down by the 
side of his little bed to-night to ask forgiveness of his Creator 
for all his sins he will take it back. I think I know him well 
enough to say that I do not misjudge him in that regard. 

However, Mr. Chairman, while we are discussing the matter 
of economy, desiring to save money by not erecting too many 
additions to arsenals and not maintaining the same policy to- 
ward the hatcheries, it seems to me we might call attention to 
one or two of these duplications of Government work that crop 
up occasionally in a bill of this kind. Here we have the Bureau 
of Standards, with an appropriation of $40,000 for the investi- 
gation and testing of railroad track scales, elevator scales, and 
certain other things. 

In this connection it seems to me that the Bureau of Stand- 
ards, a very important branch of the Government service, has 
been neglected, so far as its usefulness is concerned. The large 
committees of the House have not observed its usefulness with 
that care which they apply to appropriations intended to develop 
arsenals and to safeguard the lives of those who are employed 
therein. 

What is the purpose of the Bureau of Standards? It is to 
do the work of ascertaining weights, measures, values, fixing 
standards, and so forth, for which we are constantly making 
appropriations to other departments, as, for instance, with re- 
spect to cotton and grain. We make separate appropriations 
to test, and fix standards for cotton and for grain. If we are 
going to economize, why have three or four branches of the 
Government service to do this one line of work? The Bureau 
of Standards was intended for that purpose. In the bill making 
appropriations to the Department of Agriculture, which passed 
the House a couple of weeks ago, we added to the general con- 
fusion on this subject. We provided a $5,000 appropriation to 
test and establish standards for naval stores. Now, when we 
are economizing with regard to fish hatcheries, and particularly 
with regard to the arsenals of the country, why do we not also 
economize with respect to the Bureau of Standards and draw 
in some of these various and extraneous avenues of employment 
for Government officials and concentrate the work where it 
ought to be, with the Bureau of Standards? 

I do not know whether I will get a rise out of the gentleman 
from Kentucky for making this inquiry or not. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


The committee informally rose; and Mr. Konop having taken 
the chair as Speaker pro tempore, a message from the Senate, 
by Mr. Tulley, one of its clerks, announced that the Senate had 
passed without amendment bill of the following title: 

H. R. 17168. An act to authorize the North Alabama Traction 
Co., its successors and assigns, to construct, maintain, and 
operate a bridge across the Tennessee River at or near De- 
eatur, Ala. Ý 

The message also announced that the Senate had agreed to 
the reports of the committees of conferences on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to 
bills of the following titles : 

H. R. 19545. An act granting pensions and increase of pen- 
sions to certain soldiers and sailors of the Civil War and certain 
widows and dependent children of soldiers and sailors of said 
war; and 

H. R. 20562. An act granting pensions and increase of pen- 
sions to certain soldiers and sailors of the Civil War and certain 


widows and dependent children of soldiers and sailors of said 
war. : 


SUNDRY CIVIL APPROPRIATION BILL, 


The committee resumed its session. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

DEPARTMENT OF LABOR. 
IMMIGRATION SERVICE. 

For enforcement of the laws regulating immigration of aliens into the 
United States, including the contract-labor laws; cost of the reports 
of decisions of the Federal courts, and digests’ thereof, for the use of 
the Commissioner General of Immigration; salaries and expenses of all 
officers, clerks, and employees appointed to enforce said laws, including 
per diem in lien of subsistence when allowed pursuant to section 13 of 
the 2 civil appropriation act approved August 1, 1914; enforce- 
ment of the provisions of the act of February 20, 1907. entitled “An 
act to regulate the 3 of aliens Into the United States,“ and 
acts amendatory thereof; necessary supplies, including exchange of 
typewriting machines, alterations, and repairs, and for all other ex- 

nses authorized by said act; preventing the unlawful entry of Chinese 
nto the United States, by the appointment of suitable officers to enforce 
the laws in relation thereto ; expenses of returning to China all Chinese 
persons found to be unlawfully in the United States, including the cost 
of imprisonment and actual expanse of conveyance of Chinese persons 
to the frontier or seaboard for deportation ; refunding of head tax upon 
presentation of evidence showing conclusively that collection was made 
Draag error of Government officers; and including not exceedin 
$2,000 for operation, maintenance, and repair of motor-propell 
passenger-carrying vehicles; all to be expended under the direction of 
the Secretary of Labor, $2,450,000, 

Mr. MOORE. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. The Committee on Immigration and Naturalization fre- 
quently has before it questions relating to the deportation of 
Chinese who are unlawfully in this country. Here is an appro- 
priation of $2,450,000 for the general purposes of the Immigra- 
tion Service, which include— 
preventing the unlawful entry of Chinese into the United States by the 
appointment of suitable officers to enforce the laws in relation thereto; 
expenses of returning to China all Chinese persons found to be unlaw- 
fully in the United States, including the cost of imprisonment and 
actual oe of conveyance of Chinese persons to the frontier or 
seaboard for deportation. 

It would appear from that, and from the general powers con- 
ferred upon the Department of Labor and the Immigration 
Service, that about all the department desires for the treatment 
of the Chinese in the United States, including their immigration 
hither and their deportation from this country, is provided for; 
that is to say, we make an appropriation equal to all their re- 
quirements, or all their demands, and to cover this specific 
service. 

Complaints are constantly made to the committee with respect 
to Chinese, and a number of bills are now under consideration 
looking to the further deportation of Chinese, to the registra- 
tion of such Chinese as are in the country, and to the broader 
question of exclusion. There are some who would like to ex- 
clude all Chinese absolutely from the United States. But it 
would seem, as I say, that in appropriating $2,450,000 we appro- 
priate about all the money that the Department of Labor desires 
for the purpose of dealing with this question. Yet in the act 
approved August 23. 1912, to create the Commission on Indus- 
trial Relations, which came to this House for an appropriation a 
few days ago, we find that a part of its province—I will not say 
its duties, because it was without any particular responsibility, 
but a part of the work which it has taken to itself—was to in- 
quire into the scope, methods, and resources of existing bureaus 
of labor and into possible ways of increasing their usefulness; 
into the question of— 
smuggling or other illegal entry of Asiatics into the United States or its 
insular possessions, and of the methods by which such Asiatics have 
gained and are gaining said admission, and shall report to Congress as 


speedily as possible, with such recommendations as said commission 
may think proper to prevent such smuggling and illegal entry. 


With respect to the Bureau of Standards, a moment ago I 
raised a question as to the duplication of Government work and 
the duplication of expenditure for Government work in these 
times of economy. It would appear that we have just appro- 
priated $100,000 for the Industrial Relations Commission to do 
the exact work that has already been conferred upon the De- 
partment of Labor in the Immigration Service. It may be that 
the Industrial Relations Commission will stir up something 
or learn of some conditions somewhere of which the Department 
of Labor itself does not have knowledge. But so far as all 
we know in the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization, 
the Department of Labor is as fully informed upon this subject 
of the Chinese, and the existing Immigration Service is as 
fully informed as if there were a thousand industrial relations 
commissio.s going over the country at the expense of $500,000 
for three years. The Department of Labor is in charge of this 
work, and yet we are called upon to make an additional appro- 
priation of $100,000 to give a handful of men the opportunity to 
travel over this country, making an investigation at the public 
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expense of questions upon which the Government officials are 
already fully informed. While we are discussing economy, it 
would seem that we might also consider this palpable duplica- 
tion of public work. 

Mr. SMITH of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike 
out the last word. I wish to inquire of the gentleman in charge 
of the bill why it is that they have not given the department 
the amount of money asked for for this service? I notice that 
last year the department used $2,649,500, and that the appro- 
priation this year is $2,450,000. I would like to know why 
there is less appropriated this year than last? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. The department will not expend within 
$300,000 of the appropriation this year, and there is no prospect 
that conditions will so change in the next year that there will 
be any larger immigration. The European war has curtailed 
immigration to this country to such an extent that the depart- 
ment is furloughing its employees in very large numbers, and 
the committee were of the opinion that there was no prospect 
that there would be any change in the next year, and so the 
recommendation was reduced about $200,000.. That gives them 
a margin of $100,000. Í 

Mr. SMITH of Minnesota. Is it not true that on our north- 
ern and southern borders a larger force is required to keep 
immigrants out than there was last year? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. They are using more persons there, but 
even under these circumstances they will not expend within 
$300,000 of the amount of the appropriation, and the committee 
recommends $200,000 less than last year, so that leaves them a 
leeway of $100,000. $ 

Mr. SMITH of Minnesota. Is it intended to abolish the immi- 
gration stations? 

Mr, FITZGERALD. Oh, no; but the number of immigrants 
determines to a considerable extent the size of the force. For 
instance, at New York the number of immigrants arriving has 
fallen off to practically nothing, so that the large force over 
there is being discharged or detailed in other places because 
they can not use all the employees. It is caused by existing con- 
ditions. If the conditions should change and there should be 
a large influx of immigrants, the department would have to 
have more money, and the committee would be prepared to give 
it to them. 

Mr. SMITH of Minnesota. As I understand, the record shows 
that there are 60 to 70 per cent less immigrants coming in since 
the war began. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. The falling off is very large. 

Mr. SMITH of Minnesota. But that does not interfere with 
the Naturalization Bureau? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. No; we have increased the appropriation 
for naturalization $25,000. 

Mr. SMITH of Minnesota. The committee is of the opinion 
that the Naturalization Bureau should be given sufficient money 
so that they can do the work thoroughly? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Yes; we did not give all that they asked 
for, but we have given an increase of $25,000, which is an 
increase of 10 per cent. 

Mr. SMITH of Minnesota. An increase over the amount given 
last year? s 

Mr, FITZGERALD. Yes; and every year we bave given an 
increase for that work. 

Mr. SMITH of Minnesota. Recognizing that it is a valuable 
work? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Yes; within reason such appropriations 
made as will enable them to be continued properly. 

Mr. SMITH of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, if my time has not 
expired, I would like to have the letter which I send to the 
Clerk’s desk read in my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the letter will be read. 

There was no objection. 

The letter is as follows: 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., February 9, 1915. 
Hon. GEORGE R. SMITH, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dran JUDGE: As you know, I am not in the habit of writing 
letters to Congressmen regarding pending legislation, but I want to 
make an oe this time in respect to the present naturalization 
service established by Congress June 29, 1906. This service is a 
wonderful improvement from what it was under the old law and is 
getting more valuable every et E Applicants for citizenship are com- 
meann to realize that the privilege of being an American citizen means 
something. 

The servin in Minnesota, under the direction of Mr. Robert 8. Cole- 
man, chief naturalization examiner, St. Paul, is extremely efficient and 
should by all means be continued. 

I have been informed that in the sundry civil appropriation bill the 
committee in Congress has seen fit to cut the appro tion from that 
requested by the department and that this matter will be up for action 
in the House Guring the present week. have been credibly informed 
that the request for the appropriation was cut to the bone by the 
9 under direction of President Wilson and that any further 

„such as is contemplated by the committee, will interfere seriously 


with the service now instituted. I hope you can agree with this view 
and that you will be able to give us your help in serie that the effi- 
ciency of this valuable department of the Government is not crippled 
for lack of funds. Citizenship is beginning to mean something more 
than it did years ago, when they were herded in at campaign time and 
rushed through at the expense of some campaign committee, and I 
feel that any attempt te cripple the department at this time can only 
be a step backward. 
ours, sincerely, P. S. NRILSOx. 


Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Chairman, of course that letter was 
written at the instance of somebody in the Bureau of Naturali- 
zation. The man that wrote it does not know what is going on 
and does not know what he is talking about. Whoever sent it 
ought to be censured. 

Mr. SMITH of Minnesota. It was not sent from the depart- 
man It was sent by the clerk of the district court in Minnes 
apolis. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Yes; but the department wrote out 
there asking him to send the letter. They ought to stop it, and 
they ought to mind their own business. The gentleman says 
that he is reliably informed that the request for the appropria- 
tion was cut to the bone. He gets his information from the Bu- 
reau of Naturalization, who wanted to get more money than 
they ought to have. Instead of the estimate being cut to the 
bone, we gave them 10 per cent more than they had last year. 

Mr. J. M. C. SMITH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Yes. 

Mr. J. M. C. SMITH. Can the gentleman tell us how many, 
Chinese were deported last year? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I shall have to look that up. 

Mr. J. M. C. SMITH. How much was the cost of deporting 
them last year? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I shall have to look that up also. 

Mr. J. M. C. SMITH. Perhaps the gentleman can tell us, 
when Chinese come across the line from Mexico or Canada, are 
they merely sent back into those countries or are they sent back 
to China? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. They must be sent back to the country, 
from which they came. i 

Mr. J. M. C. SMITH. Sent back to Canada or Mexico. Sup- 
pose some steamsbip company brings then into the country, 18 
there not a law compelling the steamship company to deport 
them, to take them back without expense to the Government? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Yes. They are compelled to take them 
back at their own expense and also to reimburse the Govern- 
ment for the cost of subsistence while in the custody of the 
Government. A 

Mr. J. M. C. SMITH. What was the sum used for the 
deportation of Chinese? 


Mr. FITZGERALD. This is a consolidated appropriation. 


Some years ago we segregated the appropriation for Chinese 
exclusion, but a controversy arose because the entire fund was 
not expended every year. Then the Immigration Service re- 
quested Congress to consolidate the $500,000 for Chinese exclusion 
with the general appropriation. They said that frequently an 
immigration inspector at some particular place could very 
readily be assigned to a Chinese case, whereas if we maintained 
a force exclusively for Chinese exclusion, it did not permit as 
effective a force as if the force could be used for that purpose, 
and for that reason the Chinese exclusion service was consoli- 
dated with the general appropriation, so that the department 
can use all the employees that are necessary under this appro- 
priation for Chinese work, 

Mr. J. M. C. SMITH. Is the immigration from China in- 
creasing or diminishing? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. There is very little Chinese immigration 
except those smuggled in. That is a profitable business, for it 
is worth $500 to $1,000 to smuggle a Chinaman into the country, 
and that is as good as gold bricks. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

NATURALIZATION SERVICE, 

For compensation, to be fixed by the Secretary of Labor, of exam 
iners, interpreters, clerks, and stenographers, for the purpose of carry< 
ing on the work of the Bureau of Naturalization, provided for by tha 
act approved June 29, 1906, as amended by the act approved March 4, 
1913 (Stats, L., vol. 37, p 736), and for their actual necessary travel- 
ing expenses while absent from their official stations, including street 
car fare on official business at official stations, together with per diem 
in lieu of subsistence, when allowed pursuant to section 13 of the 
sundry civil appropnaton act approved August 1. 1914, and for such 
per diem, together with actual necessary traveling expenses of officers 
and employees of the Bureau of Naturalization in Washington while 
absent on oficial duty outside of the District of Columbia ; telegrams, 
verifications of legal papers, telephone service in offices outside of the 
District of Columbia; not to excced $5,300 for rent of offices outside 
of the District of Columbia where suitable quarters can not be ob- 
tained in public buildings; carrying into effect section 13 of the act of 
June 29, 1906 125 Stats, B 600), as amended by the act approved June 
25, 1910, including an allowance to the clerk of the supreme court for 
Bronx County, N. Y., for clerical assistance, to be made in the dis- 
cretion of the Secretary of Labor for the fiscal year 1915; the expendi- 
tures from this appropriation shall be made in the manner and under 
such regulations as the ‘Secretary of Labor may prescribe, $275,000. 
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Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike all of 
the language after the word “ten,” in line 12, page 151, down 
to the end of line 15. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend, page 151, by striking out all after the word “ten,” in line 
12, down to and including line 15. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. That language was inserted last year 
because a whole year had not elapsed and no allowance could 
be made for the county of Bronx, but it will not be necessary 
to continue it any longer. 

Mr. MOORE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Certainly. 

Mr. MOORE. What is the condition in Bronx County now 
with regard to naturalization? $ 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Bronx County was created only last 
year—on the ist of January. 

Nr. CALDER. The ist of January, 1914. 

Nx. FITZGERALD. The allowances to clerks of courts are 
based upon the receipts for the previous year, and it would 
have been impossible for the department to make a proper 
allowance on the half year’s business, so that to enable the 
department to make a proper allowance for the current year 
this authority was given in the current law, but for next year 
they will have a whole year’s work on which to make the calcu- 
lation. 

Mr. MOORE. In view of what the gentleman said a moment 
ago about the letter that was handed up by the gentleman from 
Minnesota [Mr. Sir], I think it is fair to say that the Bu- 
reau of Naturalization has been very busy this past year. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. That is true; but those letters are stim- 
ulated by the bureau, and the bureau should not do it. 

Mr. MOORE. That may be; but they have taken a very deep 
interest in their work, and I think it is fair to say that. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. - That is all very well; but I am opposed 
to, and I condemn whenever it comes to my observation, the 
action of officials in the departments of the Government at 
Washington in sending letters to persons throughout the country 
to get them to write to Members of Congress to try and induce 
them to increase appropriations, making statements about the 
action of the Committee on Appropriations which are not true. 

Mr. MOORE. I think the gentleman takes a proper committee 
stand on that question. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. As a matter of fact, in 1910, $125,000 
Was appropriated for this service; in 1911, $150,000; in 1912, 
$175,000 ; in 1913, $200,000; in 1914, $225,000; in 1915, $250,000; 
and for the next year, $275,000. Because the committee did not 
recommend $307,000 instead of $275,000 these letters have been 
sent out. If these clerks who are sending this information or 
misinformation to the clerks of the various courts throughout 
the country devoted their time to the work of the bureau, they 
would not be behind. 

Mr. MOORE. As to Bronx County, I understand the conges- 
tion there is over. Is that the situation? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. No. They will make an allowance for 
clerk hire up there right along. 

Mr. MOORE. If the limit is reached, then the question of 
additional help would come up? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. They can allow up to only 50 per cent 
of their receipts, 
~“ Mr. MOORE. I understand; on a basis of 36,000. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Fifty per cent. 

Mr. CALDER. Fifty per cent of their total receipts for the 
preceding vear. 

Mr. FITZGSRALD. Yes. ù 

Mr. MOORE. And the limit of salary taken from fees is 
83.000, I think. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Formerly the clerk got a certain amount 
for himself. 

Mr. CALDER. The clerk can now retain for himself one- 
half of the first $6,000. That makes $3,000 for the clerk. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. The bureau makes them expend a cer- 
tain amount of that for clerical service, and does not allow 
anything. 

Mr. CALDER. Does not allow any more. 

Mr. MOORE. That is the clerk of the Federal court? 

. Mr. FITZGERALD. The clerks of the State courts. 

Mr. MOORE. There was a reason for putting this provision 
in the bill last year; and if I recall, it was that the clerk of 
the court in Bronx County 

Mr. FITZGERALD. The reason last year was this. The 


allowance is made on the receipts for the preceding fiscal year. 
Bronx County was created on the ist of January, 1914, so that 
the allowance that could have been made for 1914 would have 
been based on the receipts for six months, and from the amount 
of work that was being done there, it would not enable the 
bureau to give as much assistance as it was believed was neces- 


sary, so that this permission was granted the bureau to give a 
larger allowance for this year than one-half of the receipts of 
the previous year, because those receipts were based upon a 
six-months’ business. 

Mr. MOORE. The whole question, then, is relegated to the 
department, so far as additional help is concerned? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Bronx County will now be in the same 
situation as any other county. : 

Mr. MOORE. The gentleman understands, of course, that in 
view of the renewed interest in naturalization, and the activity 
of the bureau, it would be necessary to make other provisions 
of this kind if we were to continue it with regard to Bronx 
County. I am seeking information along that line. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Bronx County will get an allowance, 
under the law, the same as New York County or Kings County 
or Queens County. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from New York. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the last word in line 17 be spelled correctly. The word “ Labor” 
is spelled “ Labro.” 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the correction will be 
made. 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For fuel, oil, and cotton waste, and advertising for the power plant 
which furnishes heat and light for the Capitol and congressional build- 
ings, $82,924. This and the foregoin de ang shall be expended 
by the Superintendent of the Capitol Building and Grounds under the 
supervision and direction of the commission in control of the House Office 
Building, appointed under the act approved March 4, 1907, and without 
reference to section 4 of the act approved June 17, 1910, concerning 
purchases for executive departments, i 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following 
amendment as a new paragraph. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

On page 153, after line 18, insert a new paragraph as follows: 

“ Panama-Pacific International Exposition. The appropriation of 
30,000 made in the ripe civil appropriation act for the fiscal year 
915 for the copyright and patent branch office at the Panama-Pacific 

International Expor tion is continued and made ayailable for expendi- 
ture during the first half of the fiscal year 1916.“ 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE. 
PUBLIC PRINTING AND BINDING. 

Office of Public Printer: Public Printer, $5,500; purchasing agent, 
$3,600; chief clerk, $2,500; accountant, $2,500; assistant purchasing 
agent, $2,500; cashier and paymaster, $2,500 ; clerk in charge of Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD at the Capitol, 52,500; -prlvate secretary, $2,500 

now being paid from “ Printing and binding“); assistant accountant, 
2,250; chief timekeeper, $2,000; paying teller, $2,000; clerks—2 at 
2,000 each, 7 of class 4, 13 of class 3, 8 of class 2, 5 of class 1, 10 at 
1,000 each, 14 at $900 each, 1 $840; paymaster’s guard, $1,000; door- 
keepers—chief 1 1 $1,200, 6 assistants at $1,000 each; mes- 
sengers—2 at $840 each; delivery men—chief $1,200, 5 at $950 each; 
telephone switchboard operator, $720; 3 assistant telephone switch- 
1180400. 8. at $600 each; 6 messenger boys, at $420 each; in all, 

Mr. HINEBAUGH. Mr. Chairman, the bill making appro- 
priations for the sundry civil expenses of the Government car- 
ries in its appropriation for the Department of Justice an item 
of $300,000 for the enforcement of the antitrust laws, the 
total amount appropriated for the department for 1915 being 
$1,229,580. 

The farmers and stock raisers of Illinois and Iowa and other 
States are interested in knowing what use the Attorney General 
will make of this item of $800,000, which is appropriated for the 
purpose of enabling him to enforce the antitrust laws. 

That the antitrust laws have been and are now being vio- 
lated shamelessly by the men who control the live-stock mar- 
kets has been amply shown by the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
Goop] and other Members of this House. 

On the 29th of January the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. 
ANDERSON] introduced the following resolution: 

Resolution 715. 


Whereas the foreign and domestic price of fresh beef and pork has been 
advancing during the past six months; and 

Whereas such advance would naturally warrant an increase in the price 
aid for fat cattle and hogs at the 8 of the country; and 

Whereas the domestic price of wheat and other cereals, the sale of 
which is not controlled by powerful interests in this country, has 
advanced to the farmer in proportion to the advanced price com- 
manded therefor in our home and foreign markets; and 

Whereas the average Flee] of fat cattle at the various live-stock mar- 
kets in the United States has declined more than $1.20 per hundred 
during the past six months, and the price of fat hogs at such markets 
during that period has declined more than $2.20 per hundred, and to 
a point where the actual cost to our farmers and stock raisers to pro- 
duce fat cattle and hogs, considering the present price of corn, is in 
excess of the present market aus of fat cattle and hogs at the 
principal live-stock markets of the United States; and $ 
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Whereas: there has been no overproduction of cattle or hogs during the 
past year, nor has there been during the past six months an oversup- 
ply Cpe for sale at the principal stock markets of the United 
States; an 

Whereas it is perfectly evident to anyone familiar with the situation 
that such live-stock markets are being manipulated and controlled by 
some powerful interests that are able to depress the price of fat 
cattle and hogs, and at the same time increase the price of pork and 
beef to the consumers; that said unwarrantable, unreasonable, and 
unconscionable depression of such prices can only be effected by an 
unlawful pe esate or practice in restraint of trade in the live-stock 
industry: Now, therefore, be it 


Resolved, That the Attorney General of the United States be in- 
structed to immediately make a thorough investigation of the causes 
for the unreasonable a eat in the price of fat cattle and hogs at 
the principal stock markets in the United States during the past six 
months, and that the Attorney General further report to Congress what 
action has been taken, if any, by the Department of Justice of the 
United States to secure the conviction of any person or persons for 
the violation of the antitrust laws of the United States in effecting 
any depression in the price paid to our farmers and cattle raisers for 
fat cattle and hogs sold at the principal stock markets of the United 
States, and if the Attorney General shall find that there has been no 
violation of the Federal antitrust laws in depressing the price of fat 
cattle and hogs in such markets, that he report to Congress what addi- 
tional legislation, in his opinion, is necessary to prevent the recurrence 
of the intolerable condition herein referred to. 

This resolution calls upon the Attorney General to imme- 
diately make a thorough investigation of the causes of the un- 
reasonable depression in the price of fat cattle and hogs in the 
principal stock markets of the country while the price of the 
finished product, fresh beef and pork, is steadily advancing to 
the consumer. 

This administration has the opportunity of its life to prove 
that it means business in the enforcement of the laws to 
punish men for price fixing and illegal combinations, organized 
for the purpose of controlling the price of food supplies. 

On January 1, 1914, the farmers of Illinois owned 1,017,000 
milch cows valued at $59,189,000 and 1,216,000 other cattle 
valued at $43,654,000, or a total of 2,233,000 head valued at 
810,843,000. Illinois farmers also owned at that time 4,358,000 
head of hogs valued at $47,066,000. 

Since the first of December the farmers of Illinois have suf- 
fered approximately 48 per cent of the total loss of the Nation 
on account of the foot-and-mouth disease. Surely, under these 
conditions they should be entitled to the protection of their 
Government against unlawful manipulation of the prices of 
their stock. 

The farmers of Illinois feed approximately 85 per cent of 
their corn to their stock in maturing it. They must therefore 
look to the profits on stock sold for whatever earnings are to 
accrue. The answer does not lie in the statement that Illinois 
farmers should sell their corn and stop growing stock. The 
Department of Agriculture’s table of corn cost shows that the 
price paid for fat cattle and hogs in Illinois does not cover 
the corn cost of their production, and yet fresh meats are 
sailing skyward. 

Good farms in Illinois sell for $200 per acre or $32,000 for 
160 acres. Add to this at least $3,000 for teams, stock, and 
farm machinery—making a total of $35,000—the interes: on 
this amount at 5 per cent is $1,750. In addition to that the 
farmer must pay his running and living expenses. How much 
money will he have left to pay on his principal indebtedness? 

The large sum of money required for the purchase of a arm 
in Illinois and the slight prospect of ever obtaining it is very 
discouraging to the average farm boy. 

I submit, Mr. Chairman, the farmers of my State and of the 
Nation are entitled to the active and most energetic service of 
the department in bringing to justice the financial manipulators 
responsible for the outrage now being perpetrated against them. 

There are 6,000,009 heads of families engaged in the farm- 
in, business—representing approximately 30,000,000 people, or 
nearly one-third of our population. They are the food and 
wealth producers of the Nation and should not be dependent 
upon or subjected to the criminal operations of a class of men 
who manipulate the stock markets and food supply for personal 
gain. 

Let this administration show its good faith by running down 
and driving out of existence this gang of high pirates who 
choose to add to their dishonest millions more dishonest dollars 
at the expense of the consumers and producers of the country. 

The farmers of Illinois tried to kill the Grain Elevator Trust 
that for many years controlled the price of grain by going into 
the elevator business. 

Farmers should be entitled to the fair profits on their grain 
and stock which legitimate demand and supply will create, un- 
gaano by men who desire to grow rich by unlawful price 
uggling. 

On March 3, 1914, in the hearing which was held before the 
Rules Committee of the House on grain exchanges, a Mr. Drake 
testified that the grain gamblers of the Minneapolis exchange 


could depress the market one-half cent by sending in selling 
orders for 50,000 bushels of wheat, and that the whole amount 
of the future transactions of these men totaled the enormous 
sum of $10,000,000,000 each year. In other words, for every 
bushel of real wheat more than 50 bushels of phantom wheat 
was sold, and every bushel of future grain sold tended to fix 
the price received for cash grain. 

On page 159 of the hearings above referred to appears the 
statement that the Board of Trade of Chicago practically con- 
trols the Illinois Legislature and the Illinois courts, and that 
the farmers and shippers of Illinois are powerless. On page 
78 of the hearings a written statement by Mr. Greeley was sub- 
mitted to the committee, which, among other things, contains 
this language: 

Is it to be believed that Con 
lation hostile to so-called “ V 
public warehouse monopoly stands equip with a passive governor, 
attorney KOOR State . railroad and warehouse commission, 
board of trade 8 board of trade membership, board of trade 
clearing house, Illinois inspection department, warehouse receipts, pos- 
sibly free elevators and banking assistance, with an army of so termed 
“ suckers ” furnished by an endless system of private wires and black- 
board quotations, together with millions of grain raisers scattered in 
almost every town and hamlet in the country from which to secure 
dividends? Is any Congress free from censure which will not try to 
land such a conspiracy in restraint of trade, and will it not be justi- 
fled in placing such conspirators behind the bars if the commerce so 
affected is interstate? Is trade in cash grain to suffer because of the 
lack of honest efforts to eliminate rascality? 

Mr. Chairman, in my judgment, this language might well be 
applied to the men who are now controlling, regardless of the 
law of supply and demand, the live-stock markets of the country 
by reason of their vicious and unlawful manipulation of prices. 
The consumer is required to pay ever-adyancing prices for fresh 
meats, while the farmers and producers are required to sell in 
a market which does not reflect a proportionate advance. 

Who says that fat hogs on February 3, 1914, shall be $8.55 
per hundred and on February 2, 1915, $6.85 per hundred in 
the Chicago market? Who sets the price for this live stock? 
Does the farmer? Indeed, he does not. The price, as every 
farmer knows, is fixed by these men who control the live-stock 
markets of the country, acting in concert and overriding the 
economic law of supply and demand. 

The corn crop of Illinois for the year 1913 was, in round 
numbers, 282,000,000 bushels. The 1914 crop of the State of 
Illinois is estimated, in round numbers, at 300,000,000 bushels. 
The price of the corn which Illinois farmers fed their stock in 
1914 was 66 cents on the Chicago market, whereas cash corn 
on the Chicago market in February, 1915, sold at 792 cents a 
bushel, making a difference of 1383 cents a bushel on every 
bushel of corn fed by Illinois farmers in maturing their cattle 
and hogs. 

It does not require an expert mathematician to demonstrate 
that Illinois farmers who feed their corn to cattle and hogs 
have lost many millions of dollars by so doing. 

In February, 1914, an Illinois farmer received 66 cents a 
bushel for his corn in the Chicago market and $8.55 per hun- 
dred for his hogs. In February, 1915, the same Illinois farmer 
could get 79} cents for his corn and only $6.85 per hundred 
for his hogs, while at the same time good natiye steer car- 
casses and dressed hogs were selling to the consumer at a cent 
and a half a pound more than they were a year ago. 

I submit, Mr. Chairman, that the Anderson resolution should 
be adopted forthwith by this House and the Attorney General 
instructed to investigate the live-stock markets of the country 
and prosecute criminally all offenders against the antitrust 
laws. 

Mr. BARNHART. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last two words, in order to ask a question. I would like to 
ask the chairman of the committee’ what provision is made for 
the medical director at the Government Printing Office? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. He is paid out of a lump appropriation. 

Mr. BARNHART. Now, Mr. Chairman, I desire to offer an 
amendment, in line 21, page 153, after the word “ Printer,” to 
strike out the figures “$5,500” and insert instead “$6,000.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: - 

Page 153, line 21, strike out “ $5,500" and insert “ $6,000.” 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of 
order. 

Mr. GILLETT. Mr. Chairman, I make a point of order. 

Mr. BARNHART. Will the gentleman please reserve the 
point of order for just a moment? 

Mr, GILLETT. All right; I withdraw my point of order 
temporarily. 

Mr. BARNHART. Mr. Chairman, after much investigation 
and extensive hearings the Committee on Printing and the Joint 
Committee on Printing unanimously decided that it would be 
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well to increase the salary of the Government Printer from 
$5,500 to $6,000 and to reduce the salary of the Deputy Public 
Printer from $4,500 to $4,000. That would harmonize exactly 
with the salaries paid in the Bureau of Engraving and Printing. 
It seemed to the committee which had these hearings and which 
went into the investigation that a readjustment of those sala- 
ries was necessary. The salary of the Deputy Public Printer 
was increased from $3,600 to $4,500 some years ago, when there 
was a series of disturbances in the Government Printing Office, 
whereby, as I recall, there were about four different Public 
Printers appointed and discharged within the period of some 
16 or 17 months. The Deputy Public Printer must necessarily 
be a man of considerable accomplishment; and yet, Mr. Chair- 
man, his salary is so much more than other deputies in offices 
of the Government, and the salary of the Government Printer is 
so much lower than the salaries of other Government officials 
with like responsibilities, that the new printing bill, which 
passed this House without a dissenting vote, carried a pro- 
vision that this readjustment of salaries should be made. Now, 
if a point of order is not made against this amendment to in- 
crease the salary of the Government Printer $500, I shall then 
offer another amendment providing that the salary of the Deputy 
Public Printer shall be reduced $500, which will leave the ap- 
propriation as it is and adjust the salaries so that I think it 
will be more generally satisfactory and more in harmony with 
the eternal fitness of things. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is a point of order made against the 
amendment? 

Mr. MANN. I make the point of order. 

Mr. GILLETT. I make the point of order. The gentleman 
from New York reserved the point of order, and I supposed he 
was going to make it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair, of course, sustains the point 
of order, as it changes existing law. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


For public printing, public binding, and paper for public printing and 

binding, including the cost of printing the debates and proceedings of 
Congress in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, and for lithographing, map- 
ping, and engraving, for both Houses of Congress, the Supreme Court 
of the United States, the Supreme Court of the District of Columbia, 
the Court of Claims, the Library of . the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion, the Interstate Commerce Commission, the International Bureau 
of American Republics, the Executive Office, and the departments; for 
salaries, compensation, or wages of all r employees additional to 
th herein specifically appropriated for, including he compensation 
of the foreman of binding and the foreman of printing; rents, fuel, 
gas, electric current, gas and electric fixtures; bicycles, electrical 
vehicles for the carriage of prng and printing supplies, and the main- 
tenance, repair, and operation of the same, to be used only for official 
purposes, including the maintenance, repair, and operation of motor- 
propelied passenger-carrying vehicles for official use of the officers of 
the Government Printin Office when in writing ordered by the Public 
Printer (not exceeding $1,500) ; freight, expressage, telegraph and tele- 
phone service; furniture, typewriters, and carpets; traveling expenses, 
stationery, postage, and advertising; directories, technical books, and 
books of reference, not stamps. and other machines of similar character ; 
machinery (not exceeding $100,000) ; 3 and for repairs to ma- 
— Juiplemente, and buildings, and for minor alterations to build- 
ings; necessary equipment, maintenance, and supplies for the emer- 
ency room for the use of all employees in the vernment Printing 
Omes who may be taken suddenly ill or receive injury while on 7 5 
other necessary contingent and miscellaneous items authorized by the 
Public Printer; and for all the necessary materials and equipment 
needed in the prosecution and delivery and mailing of the work, 
$4,400,000. 

Mr. SISSON. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

On page 155. line 8, after the word “ Commission,” insert the words 
“the Federal Trade Commission.” 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. Mr. Chairman, I see the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi [Mr. Sisson] is now in the Chamber, 
and I desire to ask—— 

Mr. SISSON. Mr. Chairman, I think we had better finish 
the bill first. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. All right, at any time. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For printing and binding for Congress, including the proceedings and 
debates, $1,587,520. Printing and binding for Congress chargeable to 
this appropriation, when recommended to be done by the Committee on 
Printing of either House, shall be so recommended in a report contain- 
ing an approximate estimate of the cost thereof, together with a state- 
ment from the Public Printer of estimated approximate cost of work 


previously ordered by Congress, within the fiseal year for which this 
appropriation is made. 


Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. Mr. Chairman, we are now reading the printing item, 
and one of the items is that for printing for the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, and that reminds me of a recent decision of 
the commission which is of very great importance to the people 
of the intermountain West. I am not given to recklessly criti- 


cizing judicial bodies or decisions. I am-not chargeable with 
any fault in that regard, and I do not want to be understood 
now as unreservedly criticizing the decision to which I shall 
refer, and yet I profoundly regret it. I am not convinced that 
it is based on equity or that it is fair to the people of the inter- 
mountain country. I do not believe it is. The decision to which 
I refer is one handed down a few days ago by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, authorizing the transcontinental rail- 
roads to grant shippers from Chicago and points eastward re- 
duced rates on shipments through to the Pacific coast, without 
at the same iime reducing in the same proportion their rates to 
intermountain points. Now, the intermountain country already 
suffers from a great many handicaps. It is a handicap to be 
1,500 miles from tidewater or from any navigation by water. It 
is a handicap to be in a country where nature is not as kindly 
as she is in some other localities. If a community is handi- 
capped somewhat by nature and locality, it certainly should not 
be further handicapped by those agencies which are established 
for the purpose of establishing and maintaining transportation 
conditions that are fair, equitable, and just. The Interstate 
Commerce Commission bases its decision in this case upon the 
necessity, as the commission sees it, of reducing the rate between 
eastern points and Pacific points in order to enable the railroads 
to compete with the Panama Canal. Now, we of the intermoun- 
tain West were in favor of building the Panama Canal, and we 
ha ve done our share to help pay for it, but I do not think that 
the building of that great waterway should be made the vehicle 
and means of adding to our burdens. The commission justifies 
its action by saying that the rates they now make will cover all 
of the actual outlay, and therefore they are justified in making 
those rates—— 8 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, I ask for five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? [After a pause.] 
The Chair hears none. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, in order that gentlemen 
may understand the tenor and effect of this decision, I shall 
place in the Recorp a clipping from the Washington Star of 
day before yesterday, as follows: 

Lower Rates DUB ro CANAL TRAFFIC—TRANSCONTINENTAL CARRIERS 

PERMITTED TO ESTABLISH New TARIFFS TO PACIFIC—EXPLANATION 

OF ORDER IS GIVEN BY THE INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION— 


RAILROADS WOULD Br UNABLE ro COMPETE WITH WATER Linns— 
LOWER THAN TO INTERMEDIATE POINTS. 


To meet new traffic conditions which have arisen with the opening 
of the Panama Canal, the Interstate Commerce Commission to-day per- 
mitted transcontinental railroads to establish certain commodity rates 
from eastern points to Pacific coast terminals lower than those to inter- 
mediate points in intermountain territory. 

This explanation of the order, which brings into prominent notice the 
revolutionary effect of the Panama Canal on transcontinental transpor- 
tation, was made at the commission's headquarters. 

“Under the original order in the intermountain case, carriers were 
required from the Missouri River westward not to charge more to an 
intermountain point than to a Pacific terminal. East of the river the 
stringency of the rule was somewhat abated. 

“From Chicago to intermountain points the excess charge per- 
mitted over the rate to the Pacific terminals was 7 per cent: from Pitts- 
burgh, 15 per cent; from the Atlantic seaboard, 25 per cent. 


EFFECT OF SHRINKAGE IN RATES. 


“The shrinkage of rates via the canal from New York to San Fran- 
cisco put the transcontinental carriers in serious straits. On certain 
heavy commodities, largely moving by water, if the carriers reduced 
their rates to the Pacific to compete with the lowered water rates, a 
serious shrinkage in through earnings was inevitable. In addition to 
this loss on through revenue the carriers would have had to take a 
double loss on revenue to the intermountain points: First, because 
the intermountain rates would have to be lowered; and, second, be- 


cause the percentage over the terminal rates would have been calcu- 


lated on a lower base. 
“Had no additional relief been afforded on intermountain ints, an 
abandonment of much rail carriage from the Atlantic-seaboard territory 


was imminent, and had additional relief on intermountain traffic not 
been granted, there was grave reason to think that the Atlantic sea- 
board In the future would have supplied, by water, the Pacific coast 
with the commodities in question, and that many industries in the 
neighborhood of a. would have either lost their Pacific customers 
or have been compelled to migrate to near the Atlantic seaboard. 

“In this emergency a greater degree of relief on certain commodities 
to intermountain points has been accorded by the commission, but only 
on the commodities in question. The net result of the greater relief 
is that industries in the Chicago and middle-west section will continue 
in the business of supplying consumers on the Pacific." 

CHANGES IN THE RATES. 

The order permits railroads to carry carload freight from Chicago, 
Buffalo, and New York to intermediate points, 15, 25, and 35 cents 
higher than from the Missouri River to the same destination, and less- 
than-carload commodity rates from Chicago, Pittsburgh, and New York 
to Intermediate points may exceed those from the Missouri River to the 
same destinations by 25, 40, and 55 cents, respectively. 

Carload rates on coal and pig iron may be less to the Pacific coast 
than to intermediate points, but the rates on such articles to the 
higher rates intermediate points must not exceed 5 mills. per ton-mile. 

The Pacific coast terminals to which these rates will apply,” says 
the explanation, “are the points at which the Atlantic-Pacific steam- 
ships eliver their freight.” : 

“It is evident from the whole record,“ says the commission's opinion 
“that whatever may have been the degree of competition in the past 
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between the rail carriers and the water carriers as to the rates on these 
articles, concerning which additional relief is now sought, we are 
witnessing the beginning of a new era in transportation between the 
Atlantic and the Pacific coasts. 


RATES MUST BE LOWER. 


“To secure any considerable percentage of this coast-to-coast traffic 
rates on many commodities must be established by the rail lines ma- 
terially lower than those now existing. As we view it, the Panama 
Canal is to be one of the agencies of transportation between the East 
and the West, but not necessarily the sole carrier. If tue railroads are 
able to make such rates from the Atlantic seaboard to the Pacific 
coast as will hold to their lines some portion of this traffic with profit 
to themselves, they should be permitted to do so. 

“The acceptance of this traffic will add something to their net rev- 
enues, and to that extent decrease, and not increase, the burden that 
must be borne by other traffic. It will also give the shippers at the 
coast points the tenets of an additional and a competitive service. 

“We are of the opinion that these carriers should be permitted to 
compete for this long-distance traffic so long as it may be secured at 
rates which clearly cover the out-of-pocket cost.“ 

The commission says that few, if any, of the intervening interests 
really opposed the petition of the carriers, but that the intermountain 
territory protested. 

The commission suggests that the railroads themselves readjust the 
so-called“ back-haul rates from the Pacific coast to points inland, 


Mr. MONDELL. Now, Mr. Chairman, we all know that if all 
railroad rates were placed so low that the rates would simply 
cover the actual outgo, the actual expenditure in carrying the 
traffic, that the roads would eventually go into bankruptcy, 
because there must be a fair interest made on the investment. 
The interest must be paid on the stocks and bonds and other 
obligations, and to fix a rate on the basis of simply covering and 
paying for the actual outlay means fixing a rate that burdens 
some other traffic. And in order to help the Pacific coast, 
having already all the benefits of tidewater communication, in 
order to help Chicago and eastern shippers, in order to make it 
possible for some railroad manager to keep up his yolume of 
business in coast-to-coast traffic, rates are allowed to be made 
which in the last analysis are a burden on the people who live 
in the intermountain region. We not only pay for the haulage 
of our freight and at high rates under present conditions, but 
we must be further burdened, because the Panama Canal has 
been built, in order that some one already having the advantage 
of ocean transportation may have other advantages. We are to 
be burdened because shippers not willing to adjust themselves to 
changed conditions want to make us pay for the losses rail- 
ways sustain in hauling their traffic. It is not fair, it is not 
just, it is not equitable, in my opinion, and I hope and trust 
that eventually, and the sooner the better, this decision will be 
overturned, The commission suggests that not all of those 
affected by the rates protested, but the intermountain region 
protested vigorously and protested in vain. Our situation was 
bad enough, heaven knows, before this last decision, for, like 
the darky’s coon trap, the rates heretofore in force caught us 
coming and going. 

Mr. MCKENZIE. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. MONDELL. I will. 

Mr. McKENZIE. The decision of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission has not raised the rates affecting your country, has 
it, or the intermountain States? 

Mr. MONDELL. The decision of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission has not raised our rates. 

Mr. McKENZIE. ‘Then you are in no worse position than 
you have been heretofore? 

Mr. MONDELL. We are, for this reason: That every ton of 
freight hauled on this new lower rate from Chicago and points 
farther east to the coast is hauled at a loss, and the only place 
where that loss can be made up is in the rates into the inter- 
mountain region. Why, we are already paying a burden with 
regard to that, because under decisions heretofore made ship- 
pers are allowed to charge more for hauling to the intermoun- 
tain country than a thousand miles farther to the coast. 

The rates to the intermountain country are high. Our peo- 
ple have frequently attempted to secure a reduction, but gen- 
erally in vain. Not only must we prove that a certain rate is 
unfair and inequitable and that another and lower rate is fair 
and reasonable and sufficient for the service, but it must also 
be proven that these lower rates we seek are not unreasonably 
low or confiscatory when considered in connection with the 
income from other rates—from these low through rates. If we 
have had difficulty in securing reductions in the past, how much 
more difficult will it be to secure reductions in the future with 
the low, unremunerative rates extended and rendered more 
unremunerative by this recent order? Further, the more ton- 
nage secured by these low rates the more the loss to the rail- 
roads. Some one must make good that loss. It will come out 
of the intermountain country. : 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 


Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
for five minutes more. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. How much more time does the gentle- 
man desire? 

Mr. MONDELL Five minutes. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 


that all debate on the paragraph and amendments thereto close 


in five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York asks 
unanimous consent that all debate on the paragraph and the 
amendments thereto close in five minutes. Is there objection? 
[After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

The gentleman from Wyoming is recognized for five minutes, 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, if we make a shipment from 
any eastern point into the intermountain country, we pay as 
much as though we lived on the coast and from 7 to 25 per cent 
more, and under this new rule from 15 to 35 per cent more. 
If we desire a shipment from the Pacific coast, in some cases 
we pay more on freight hauled only 1,500 miles than is paid on 
freight hauled clear across the continent. 

Mr. BRYAN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONDELL. The railroaes are allowed to burden us both 
ways. We not only lack the benefits and advantages of water 
transportation, but a burden is placed upon us because other 
communities do have the benefits of water transportation. In 
order to make the benefits of water transportation more bene- 
ficial, more helpful to other communities, than they would or- 
dinarily and naturally be, the interior is taxed in order that the 
shipper may have even greater advantages than his naturally 
advantageous location gives him. 

Now I yield to the gentleman from Washington [Mr. Bryan]. 

Mr. BRYAN. In view of the fact of these injustices the 
gentleman speaks of, does he not feel that it would be wise for 
him to join with me on the Government ownership of railroads, 
so that we can regulate these rates at Washington, the National 
Raag and prevent these injustices, and have authority over 

em 

Mr. MONDELL. I sometimes, no doubt, get a little foolish 
on some things, but I hope I have not gotten foolish enough yet 
to imagine that you can secure better freight rates under 
Government ownership than you may secure under private own- 
ership and Government supervision. 

Mr. BRYAN. Does not the gentleman think it would be wise 
from a legislative standpoint to prevent this phony competi- 
tion between the railroads and the steamboats, to allow traffic 
to take its natural course, and to go by water if it can 

Mr. MONDELL. The very thing I am complaining about is 
action by an agency of the Federal Government, and the gentle- 
man wants more action by the Government. 

Mr. BRYAN. But the gentleman is complaining in Congress, 
and he is acting on the part of the Federal Government. 

Mr. MONDELL. Well, I do not want to enter into a con- 
troversy with the gentleman in regard to the merits and de- 
merits of public ownership of railroads. I do not think there is 
an argument that any sane man ought to give consideration to 
in favor of Government ownership of railroads. 

Mr. BRYAN. Of course I addressed the gentleman from 
Wyoming. I did not refer to anything about sanity. 

Mr. MONDELL. I was not especially referring to the gen- 
tleman from Washington. If the gentleman from Washington 
wants to apply my words, of course that is his affair and not 
mine. But what I am complaining of is this, that this system of 
allowing lower rates for long haul than for the short haul, a 
system questionable in its wisdom and in its equity under any 
circumstances and conditions, as now extended by this decision 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission tends to lay a burden 
on the intermountain country, which is already burdened be- 
yond most of the Union in the matter of freight rates. We 
now pay more per mile for freight coming to us than most sec- 
tions of the country, and here is a decision which will eventually 
result in our paying still greater, considering the services per- 
formed. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Wyoming 
has expired. Under the order all time has expired. 

Mr. J. R. KNOWLAND. Mr. Chairman, in view of the re- 
marks just made by the gentleman from Wyoming [Mr. Mon- 
DELL], I ask unanimous consent to extend my remarks by 
quoting extracts from the decision of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission on the matter of commodity rates to Pacifice coast 
terminals and intermediate points, These extracts will answer 
some of the gentleman’s criticisms. I commend the reading of 
the full decision, which goes into the whole subject thoroughly. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from California asks unani- 
mous consent to print in the Recorp certain statements. Is 
there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 
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The matter referred to Is as follows: 


[Extracts from decision of Interstate Commerce Commission.] 
COMMODITY RATES TO PACIFIC COAST TERMINALS AND INTERMEDIATE 
POINTS—IN THE MATTER OF APPLICATIONS FOR RELIEF FROM THB 
PROVISIONS OF THE FOURTH SECTION OF THE ACT TO REGULATE COM- 
MERCE, AS AMENDED JUNE 18, 1910, WITH RESPECT TO COMMODITY RATES 
FROM EASTERN DEFINED TERRITORIES TO PACIFIC COAST TERMINALS AND 
INTERMEDIATE POINTS. 


[Submitted Nov. 23, 1914. Decided Jan. 29, 1915.] 


It is evident from the whole record that, whatever may have been 
the degree of competition in the past between the rail carriers and the 
water carriers as to the rates on these articles concerning which addi- 
tional relief is now sought, we are witnessing the beginning of a new 
era in transportation between the Atlantic and the Pacifice coasts. To 
secure any considerable pereent of this coast-to-coast traffic rates 
on many commodities must be established by the rail lines materially 
lower than those now existing. 

It has been suggested that the construction of the Panama Canal 
by the Government of the United States is indicative of a govern- 
mental policy to secure all of this coast-to-coast business for the water 
lines, and that no adjustment of rates by the rail lines should be per- 
mitted which will take away traffic from the ocean carriers which nor- 
mally might be carried by them. This suggestion, however, loses force 
under the consideration that the Panama Canal is but one of the 
agencies of transportation that the Government of the United States has 
fostered between the Atlantie coast and the Pacific. The Government 
has from the beginning of railroad construction in the United States 
encouraged their construction and operation by private capital and 
enterprise. Some of these transcontinental lines would not have been 
built had it not been for the liberality the Government extended to them 
at the time of their construction. As we view it, the Panama Canal 
is to be-one of the agencies of transportation between the East and 
the West, but not necessarily the sole carrier of the coast-to-coast busi- 
ness. If the railroads are able to make such rates from the Atlantic 
seaboard to the Pacific coast as will hold to their lines some portion of 
this trafic with profit to themselves, they should be permitted so to do. 
The acceptance of this traffic will add something to their net revenues, 
and to that extent decrease, and not increase, the burden that must be 
borne by other traffic. It will also give the shippers at the coast points 
the benefits of an additional and a competitive service. 

Few, if any, of these intervening interests are really opposing the 
petition of these carriers for relief. The intermountain territory, how- 
ever, is earnestly protesting against the request of the carriers for relief 
as to the coast rates without seais provision at the same time for 
fair, just, and reasonable rates to intermediate intermountain points. 

We are of the opinion that these carriers should be permitted to 
compete for this long-distance traffic so long as it may be secured at 
rates which clearly cover the out-of-pocket cost. The lowest proposed 
rate from Atlantic seaboard territory is 65 cents per 100 pounds, ap- 

licable on cast and wrought iron pipe in earloads of 40,000 pounds. 

s gives a per car earning of $ and upon a basis of a 3,200-mile 
haul yields a car-mile revenue of 8.1 cents and a ton-mile revenue of 
4.05 mills. Since the average ton-mile revenue of these carriers is 
approximately 9 mills on freight traffic, it is probable that a rate which 
produces 45 per cent as much as the average pays more than the out-of- 
ag cost and therefore does not impose a burden upon other traffic. 

None of the rates e appear, therefore, to be open to the charge 
that they pay less than the out-of-pocket cost. any of them are 
low as applied to the total haul from the Atlantie seaboard, but they 
are not for that reason low as applied to the haul from the Missouri 
River. Omaha is peg 1,500 west of New York City, and it is 
urged that rates that yield some profit over a haul of 3,200 miles must 
yield a good profit when the traffic is hauled but 1,800 or 1,900 miles. 
The Union Pacific-Southern Pacific line from to San cisco 
is 1,786 miles in length. The line of the Santa Fe from Kansas City 
to Los Angeles is 1,809 miles; the Northern Pacific line from St. Paul 
to Seattle is 1,911 milcs. The average haul from the Missouri River 
territory to the Pacific coast is approximately 1,850 miles. 

> * s . * + 


$ 

These coast cities always have had, and in all probability always will 
have, a marked advantage over many of the interior points by reason 
of their geographical position on the sea and the competition of water 
carriers from the Atlantic coast and other points. The new situations 
which have resulted by reason of the building of the Panama Canal 
gives to these points, however, a still greater advantage that is not 
natural, but artificial. The United States has provided a waterway 
across the Isthmus that has resulted in materially decreasing the rates, 
shortening the time, and increas the efficiency of the water carriers 
to and from the Atlantie seaboar In so far as any reasonable and 
lawful relation of rates will mit, the benefits of this increased 
service should be extended to all of the people. It may be said also 
that a policy of greater liberality on the part of the rail carriers to 
these interior towns will result in benefit to themselves. Every carload 
of freight brought from the East and distributed from these interior 
cities instead of from the coast will effect for the carriers a saving in 
expense and an addition to their net revenues, 

The prens coast-to-coast rates of the rail lines and the problem 
of holding a reasonable proportion of the business to these interior 
points to the rail lines can only be met on the part of the carriers 
with rates which will afford the interior points reasonable opportunity 
to distribute merchandise in contiguous territory. 

Will the establishment of such rates lower than the maximum 
amount the carriers can possibly secure for the traffic produce dis- 
crimination against points farther east to which higher rates apply? 
It is obvious that the low water compelled rates to the coast termi- 
nals will inevitably affect the rates to a strip of territory lying along 
the coast from 200 to 800 miles in width. The adoption of any 
scheme of rate making that will permit cities lying within this zone 
to more effectively compete against the coast cities may permit these 
interior cities to distribute merchandise a little farther east than they 
would under the present plan, but that apparently will not result in 
unjust discrimination, for the same rule will apply to all ints. 
That is to say, the rates to all these points will be adjust on a 
uniform plan, and the rates will be increased with distance from the 
coast until they equal the maximum rates permitted to intermountain 
points. For example, iron articles on which, as heretofore stated, 
maximum carload rates have been permitted to intermountain points 
of T5 cents from the Missouri River, 90 cents from Chicago, $1 from 
Pittsburgh, and $1.10 from New York, bear a rate from Missouri 
River and many points east thereof to the Pacific coast of 55 cents. 


Upon the assumption that proportional rates from the terminals are 
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established om this commodity which are, for example, 25 eent 
less than the local rates when traffie does not in fact mee te the 
terminals, the rate from the Missouri River to these back-haul points 
would be reduced by the coast combination wherever 75 per cent of 
the local rate from the coast terminal to destination is less than 20 
cents. The rate from Chicago to the back-haul points would be re- 
duced in all those cases where 75 per cent of the local rate from the 
terminal is less than 35 cents. e rate from Pittsburgh would be 
reduced to al! points to which 75 per cent of the rate from the termi- 
nal is less than 45 cents. Where the carload rate on some ot these 
commodities is 75 cents or more from the Missouri River, it is applied 
as a maximum to intermediate points. The rates on such commod- 
ities from the Missouri River to the back-haul points are therefore 
unaffected by coast combination. The rates from Chicago, Pittsburgh, 
and New York would be affected by coast combination to only those 
bas to which 75 per cent of the local rate from the terminal is 
ess than 15, 25, and 35 cents, respectively. 

The maximum-rate points would thus be moved a little farther east 
than if the full local were applied. This would widen the zone 
affected by the coast rates and extend the benefit of the low rates 
thereto to territory farther east than at present. The differences by 
which rates to points on the eastern side of the back-haul territory 
exceed the rates to points on the western side would be less marked 
and discrimination against the eastern poma be thereby decreased. 
The same result could be accomplished by the publication of basing 
rates on these commodities from the territories of origin to the 
Pacifie coast terminals. These basing rates, added to the local rates 
from the terminals, would determine the rates to back-haul points. 
It is obvious that there is now, and will be under any scheme of 
rate making that may be devised to the back-haul territory, some dis- 
crimination against points farther east in intermountain territory. 
This discrimination, however, under the plan suggested, does not 
appear to be unjust. Each interior point will be given the benefit of 
its phical position and rates which apparently are not uaran 
discriminatory. The extent to which carriers are hereby relier 
from the operation of the rule of the fourth section by this order 
shall not exceed the degree of deviation permitted herein as between 
the terminal rates herein approved and the maximum intermediate 
rates herein authorized, nor shall the aforesaid degree of deviation 
be exceeded by oe made in the future unless under further 
order of the commission. 

The method of constructing the rates to the back-haul points above 
suggested involves necessarily reduction in the rates to such points 
to a level lower than the carriers have anticipated by their applica- 
tion. The record in this case is not sufficient to afford a basis war- 
ranting the commission in prescribing the exact measure of these 
Tiew We shall therefore make no order in regard thereto at this 


No evidence has been presented in this case to show that it is neces- 
sary to apply the coast terminal rates to oy poe except the ports 
of call on Pacific coast at which the Atlantic-Pacific 5 
FFF 

0 ese upon e articles in the „ex- 
cepting those to which exceptions have been noted. 


The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the pro forma amend- 
ment will be withdrawn. The Clerk will read. 

Mr. SMITH of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent to extend my remarks in the Recorp by inserting an 
analysis made by the Minneapolis Journal of the rate decision 
recently rendered by the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Minnesota asks unani- 
mous consent to print in the Recorp a certain analysis made 
by the Minneapolis Journal on the recent Interstate Commerce 
Commission decision, Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The following is the article referred to: 


RAILROADS. TO MEET CANAL- COMPETITION WITH LOWER RATES—INTER- 
STATE COMMERCE COMMISSION GRANTS PERMISSION For CUT IX 
THROUGH TARIFFS—MIDDLH WEST BUSINESS TO PROFIT BY DECISION— 
8 SHIPPERS THREATENED TO ACQUIRE ALL Pactric Coast 

RADE. 
WASHINGTON, February II, 1915. 


To meet new traffic conditions which have arisen with the opening of 
the Panama Canal the Interstate Commerce Commission to-day granted 
transcontinental railroads vital relief by permitting them to establish 
certain commodity rates from eastern points to Pacific-coast terminals 
lower than those to intermediate points in intermountain territory. 


EARLIER ORDER CHANGED, 


xa explanation of the order was made at the commission's head- 
quarters: 

Under the original order in the intermountain case carrlers were 
required from the Missouri River westward not to charge more to an 
intermonuntain point than to a Pacific terminal. East of the river the 
8 of the rule was somewhat abated. 

“The e of rates via the canal from New York to San Fran- 
cisco put the transcontinental carriers in serious straits. On certain 
heavy commodities, largely moving by water, if the carriers reduced 
their rates to the Pacific to eompete with the lowered water rates a 
serious shrinkage in through earnings was inevitable. 


DOUBLE LOSS A HARDSHIP. 


„In addition to this loss on through revenue, the carriers would, 
under the original order, have had to take a double loss om revenue to 
the intermountain points—first because the intermountain rates would 
have to be lowered, and, second, because the percentages over the ter- 
minal rates would have been calculated on a lower base, 

“Had no additional relief been afforded there was grave reasons to 
think that the Atlantic seaboard in the future would have ade by 
water the Pacific coast with the commodities in question and that many 
industries in the neighborhood of Chicago would have either lost their 
Pacific customers or have been compelled to migrate to near the Atlantic 
seaboard. The net result of the greater relief is that industries in the 
Chicago and Middle West section will continue in the business of sup- 
plying customers on the Pacific.” 


NEW TARIFFS OUTLINED. 


penne railroads to carry carload freight from Chicago, 
ew 


The order 
York to intermediate points 15, 25, and 35 cents 


Buffalo, and 


1915. 
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higher than from the Missourt River to the same destinations, and less- 
than-carload commodity rates from Chicago, Pittsburgh, and New York 
to intermediate points may exceed those from the Missourt River to the 
same destinations by 25, 40, and 55 cents, respectively, 
COAL AND IRON RATES LOWER. 
Carload rates on coal and pig iron may be less to the Pacific coast 


than to intermediate points, but the rates on such articles to the higher- 
rated intermediate points must not exceed 5 mills per ton-mile. X 

“The Pacifie coast terminals to which these ra will apply,” says 
the explanation, “are the points at which the Atlantic«Pacific steam- 
ships deliver their freight.” 

CANAL. CHANGES SITUATION. 

“Tt is evident from the whole record,” says the commission's opinion, 
“that, whatever may have been the degree of competition in the pass 
between the rail carriers and the water carriers as to the rates on these 
articles, concerning which additional relief is now sought, we are wit- 
nessing the beginning of a new era of transportation between the At- 
lantic and the Pacific coasts. 


ENTITLED TO PART OF TRAFFIC. 


“To secure any considerable percentage of this coast-to-coast traffic, 
rates on ene sagem e must be established by the rail lines mate- 
rially lower than those now e: g. As we view it, the Panama Canal 
is to be one of the agencies of transportation between the East and the 
West, but not necessarily the sole carrier. If the railroads are able to 
make such rates from the Atlantic seaboard to the Pacific coast as will 
hold to their lines some portion of this traffic with profit to themselves, 
they should be permitted to do so.” 

The commission says that few, if any, of the intervening interests 
really opposed the petition of the carriers, but that the intermountain 
territory protested. 

The Clerk read as foliows: 


For the Smithsonian Institution: For printing and binding the 
Annual Reports of the Board of Regents, with general appendixes, the 
editions of which shall not exceed 10,000 copies, $10,000; under the 
Smithsonian Institution: For the Annual Reports of the National Mu- 
seum, with general 3 and for printing labels and blanks, and 
for the Bulletins and Proceedings of the National Muse: the editions 
of which shall not exceed 4,000 copies, and binding, in morocco 
or material not more expensive, scientific books and pamphlets pre- 
sented to or aequired by the National Museum Library, $37,500; for 
the Annual Reports and Bulletins of the Bureau of American Ethnol- 
ogy, and for miscellaneous printing and binding for the bureau, $21,000; 
for miscellaneous printing and binding for the International Exchanges, 
$200; the International Catalogue of Scientific Literature, $100; the 
National Zoological Park, $200; the Astrophysical Observatory, $200; 
and for the Annual Report of the Amer Historical Association, 
$7,000; in all, $76,200. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order on 
the language in lines 5 and 6, rating the editions that shall not 
exceed 10,000 copies. What is the result of that language? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. It inereases the number of copies. I 
think the number now is 7,500. The Committee on Printing 
agreed to this. 

Mr. MANN. It does increase the number? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. It does increase the number. 
creases it by 2,500 or 3,000 copies. 

Mr. MANN. I withdraw the point of order, then. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from IIIinois withdraws 
the point of order, and the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Provided, That if, in the opinion of the Secretary of War, it should 
be to the best interests of the United States, not to exceed $50,000 of 
the foregoing appropriation may be expended for the erection of a 
building for the installation of machinery to be used in the manufacture 
of projectiles. 

Mr. McKENZIE. Mr. Chairman, I make a point of order on 
the proviso beginning with line 8 on page 170. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. If the gentleman makes the point of 
order on the proviso, this appropriation would not be of any 
benefit. 

Last year, in making appropriations for ammunition for sea- 
coast-defense cannon, it was pointed out by Gen. Crozier that 
at the rate at which appropriations were being made $50,000 
was required for certain additional facilities, and the fortifica- 
tion bill carried certain sums on the understanding that that 
matter would be taken up and included in the sundry civil 
appropriation bill. When the sundry civil bill was under con- 
sideration Gen. Crozier was very ill, and the matter escaped 
everybody's attention. It is connected with this particular 
item because it is in connection with this character of ammuni- 
tion that this building is needed. The failure to provide these 
facilities will simply mean a very considerable delay in the 
acquisition of very necessary ammunition in connection with our 
seacoast defenses. 

Mr. MANN. This building that is referred to in this para- 
graph is not a building on the Canal Zone? 

Mr, FITZGERALD. Oh, no. It is for a building at one of 
our arsenals; at one of the arsenals in the United States. It is 
not on the Canal Zone. 

Mr, MANN. Upon what theory is it appropriated for here? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. We pay for these tools and appliances 
and the like out of the appropriation for the ammunition. At 
first it was suggested that a separate appropriation be made 
for the building, but afterwards it was included in this way. 


It in- 


Mr. MANN. I can not understand the purpose. I supposed 
this was a building on the Canal Zone. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Gen. Crozier, when he appeared before 
the Committee on Appropriations last year, stated that if an 
appropriation for ammunition was made at a certain rate he 
would require additional facilities and would ask that $50,000 
be provided for the building. He said that would be taken up 
on the sundry civil bill. When the sundry civil bill was reached 
Gen. Crozier was very ill, and the matter escaped our attention. 
He came before us this year and called our attention to it, and 
said that it could as easily be paid out of this appropriation as 
out of a similar appropriation in the fortifications bill, and that 
the facilities are necessary. 

Mr. MANN. Why should it be charged to the Panama Canal? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. It will not be charged to the canal. 

Mr. MANN. Certainly. Here is the appropriation. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. No; the fortification items are elimi- 
nated from the cost of the canal items. 

mt MANN. Well, it is for the fortification of the Panama 
Canal, 

Mr. FITZGERALD. If the gentleman wishes it to go out, I 
have no objection. 

Mr. McKENZIE. Mr. Chairman, I would like a moment in 
which to give my reasons. 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I might say that as a member 
of the Committee on Military Affairs I have joined very heartily 
in the plan of building up a reserve, not only of arms but of 
ammunition, for the protection of our country in case of an 
attack, and I said in that committee that I thought that one of 
the things that we ought to do was to provide for buildings and 
equip them with machinery for the manufacture especially of 
field and coast artillery ammunition; that it would be a better 
investment and would give us a better reserve than to manu- 
facture and. keep on hand such a large amount of ammunition. 

I am in favor of that, but I am also in favor of constructing 
these additional new buildings at the Roek Island Arsenal. And 
I want to say that that is not because I am one of the Repre- 
sentatives from the State of Illinois, but because I believe that 
the great central arsenal of our country should be located far 
into the interior, and I will be glad to see it built there. 

However, that is not my principal objection to the item as 
it now stands. My principal objection is to our giving the 
power to the Secretary of War to determine where this build- 
ing is to be constructed or erected. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. It is to be constructed at the Water- 
town Arsenal. The reason for that is that this is the best 
metallurgical plant. The furnaces and parts of the plant are 
there already, and this is to provide some additional facilities 
for that. plant. 

Mr. McKENZIE. Will the gentleman allow me to ask him 
this question: If it is to be built at Watertown Arsenal, why 
not say so? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I have no objection to saying so. There 
was no desire to conceal it. I say that to the gentleman so 
that he will have the information. 

Mr. McKENZIE. With all due respect to the Secretary of 
War, I think it is the part of Congress to determine rather 
than allow him to determine where buildings shall be con- 
structed. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. If we provided $50,000 for this build- 
ing at the Rock Island Arsenal, it would be of no benefit, 
because they would have to provide a number of additional 
facilities that are not now at Rock Island but which are at 
Watertown. It would be useless to put part of the plant at 
Watertown, Mass., and another part of the plant at Rock 
Island, IL, and then expect anybody to manufacture under any 
conditions. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman should re- 
member that all of these arsenals have distributed among 
them a certain character of work. That has been a matter of 
evolution, and the Ordnance Department is infinitely better able 
to determine where it can doa particular kind of work than this 
Congress can be. As a matter of fact, Rock Island ought to 
complain least, because there has been more enlargement of 
Rock Island and there will be more enlargement there than at 
any other arsenal. That is due to two facts. One is that 
there you have unlimited power, practically, and the other is 
that you have land, and the other arsenals are crowded for 
land and have a less economic power in some cases. But they 
make up in other particulars, some of them by the skilled 
mechanics that they have available for certain types of work. 
But to undertake to place a building, without regard to the 
work that the arsenals are now doing, would simply be to 
waste your money. 
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Mr. McKENZIE. I might say to the gentleman-from Ken- 
tucky that I do not consider it would be a waste of money. I 
think it would be well to have more of these buildings, and to 
have them equipped with the machinery. 

Mr. SHERLEY. But this building is for a concrete purpose, 
and it is needed now. 

Mr. McKENZIE. I understand, and my recollection is that 
Gen. Crozier stated before our committee, when we discussed 
this yery question—— 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Your committee did not discuss this 
question, because it has not jurisdiction over the kind of pro- 
jectiles that are to be made. These are for coast-defense guns. 

Mr. GILLETT. Does the gentleman think he is as impartial 
a judge of what is for the best interests of the country as the 
Secretary of War? 

Mr. McKENZIE. I will not put that up to myself. 

Mr. GILLETT. I understand the reason of your objection is 
that it ought to go to Rock Island. 

Mr. McKENZIE. If the majority of the Members of Congress 
felt that way, then it ought to go to Rock Island. 

Mr. GILLETT. Does not the gentleman think the Secretary 
of War is much more apt to determine it impartially, than even 
the Members of this House, as to what is best for the country? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Is the gentleman from Illinois going 
to make the point of order? If he wishes to do so, I hope he 
will. 

Mr. McKENZIE. If you want to amend, and state where it 
is to be built, I might withdraw the point of order. j 

Mr. FITZGERALD. The department wants it at the Water- 
town Arsenal. 

Mr. McKENZIE. If you want to put in an amendment, and 
submit to the House the question where is shall be built 

Mr. FITZGERALD. If the gentleman does not want it to go 
there, it ought not to go anywhere, 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Illinois make 
the point of order? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. It is useless to provide a building at 
some other arsenal, when part of the plant is located there. 

Mr. MADDEN. He says amend it, and put in Watertown. 

Mr. McKENZIE. If you will amend it, I will withdraw the 
point of order. I am opposed to giving the Secretary of War 
or the Secretary of the Navy such power. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. After the word “ building,” in line 11, 
on page 170, I will offer an amendment to insert the words “at 
the Watertown Arsenal.” 

That is where the building is designed to be located, and that 
will meet the gentleman’s objection. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Mr. Chairman, I desire to say that I have 
no objection to that amendment, but I have very serious objec- 
tion to the viewpoint of the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mc- 
Kenzie] as to Congress determining these matters. If any 
abuse has been pronounced, it has-been the abuse of individual 
Members of Congress undertaking to have Government plants 
established in their districts or their localities, not because the 
plant ought to be put there but because it was to the interest 
of a particular community. We have had constant illustra- 
tions of that kind in connection with Army posts that ought 
never to have been built and never would have been built if it 
had not been for the political power of individual men in con- 
nection with the making of appropriations for the Army. Now, 
to undertake to say here in Congress that we are the judges, 
and that we are capable judges of where various manufactur- 
ing operations should be carried on, is to say what I do not 
believe. I undertook to point out yesterday, in connection with 
the Alaskan railroad, what I believed to be the true rule. 
Congress, by virtue of its very size, is best able to determine 
questions of policy; but Congress, by virtue of its very size, is 
unable properly to determine matters of administration pure 
and simple; and for us to undertake to determine where a 
given thing shall be made, where the seacoast cannon shall be 
made, where the rifles shall be made, where the ammunition 
shall be made, is to undertake to determine what we are in- 
competent to determine and what we never would determine 
purely on its merits, but it would become a proposition of one 
section bidding against another and offsetting an appropriation 
for one part of the country with an appropriation for another 
part of the country. The trouble is that men insist on looking 
on these things as local when they are national. The country 
is interested in having the work done properly and as cheaply 
as it may be. 

Mr. McKENZIE. I want the gentleman to understand that I 
do not represent the Rock Island Arsenal. It is not in my dis- 
trict. I have no personal interest in the matter whatever, but 
I want to ask the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. SHERLEY] if 
he does not believe it would be good policy to have our greatest 


arsenal in the interior of our country, far removed from any 
possible attack by an enemy? 

Mr. SHERLEY. Yes and no. I think it is of value to have 
the Rock Island Arsenal, and I think it is of value to develop 
it. I have undertaken to help in that movement, but I do not 
think it follows that because it is in the central part of the 
country it should be given always the preference over others. 
There are certain kinds of work that should be done on the 
coast rather than in the interior because of the saving of freight. 

Mr. McKENZIE. I want to say to the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky that I agree with him perfectly in the matter of political 
pull. I am opposed to it all along the line, and I know the 
simple fact that a man is Secretary of War or Secretary of the 
Navy does not make him immune from influence any more than 
anyone else. 

Mr. SHERLEY. I thoroughly agree with that statement, but 
there is nothing in the history of the Ordnance Department 
that warrants the belief that they are going to expend money 
at one arsenal as against another because of any ulterior pur- 


Pose. 

Mr. CURRY. Mr. Chairman, I have no objection to the manu- 
facture of projectiles at the Watertown Arsenal. I think there 
ought to be two Government manufactories of projectiles—one 
on the Atlantic and one on the Pacific coast. I believe the man- 
ufacture of projectiles on the coast to be for the best interests 
of the Government, on account of the saving of the transporta- 
tion cost of the projectiles. It has been stated that the Water- 
Ae Arsenal is the only arsenal that has a sufficient amount of 

Mr. SHERLEY. No one has made that statement. I said it 
had more land, and therefore would go through a larger de- 
velopment than the others. 

Mr. CURRY. The Benecia Arsenal and Barracks have 339.7 


eres. 

Mr. SHERLEY. I hope the gentleman will not undertake to 
develop any plea for Benicia Arsenal, for it might require state- 
ments about that arsenal that would not be very flattering. 

Mr. CURRY. I am prepared to answer any questions the 
gentleman may ask, and to go into details regarding the economic 
reasons for the development of Benicia Arsenal. So far as 
power is concerned, while the Benicia Arsenal has not its own 
power, it has cheaper power than any arsenal or public plant in 
the United States except, possibly, Rock Island. We pay 1 
cent a kilowatt, and that is about as cheap as you can manufac- 
ture it. The Benicia Arsenal ought to be developed. It is the 
only arsenal on the Pacific coast, and the failure of Congress to 
develop that arsenal and properly care for it has cost the United 
States millions of dollars in the past and will cost it millions of 
dollars in the future if it does not take care of it. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following 
amendment, 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair can not entertain an amend- 
ment until the point of order is disposed of. The Chair under- 
ae the gentleman from Illinois to withdraw his point of 
order. 

Mr. McKENZIE. I do withdraw it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from New York. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 170, line 11, after the word “ building,” insert the words “at 
the Watertown Arsenal.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

In all, specifically for fortifications and armament thereof for the 
Panama Canal, $2,639,048.30. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. Last year we carried a provision with reference to the 
disposition of moneys received from rents, fees, fines, and vari- 
ous other things. What has become of that? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. We discontinued that and practically 
add the estimated amount to one of the appropriations, 

Mr. MANN. That money is to be covered into the Treasury? 
Mr. FITZGERALD. Yes. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Sec. 2. That until the close of the fiscal year 1916, when any ma- 
terial, supplies, and equipment heretofore or hereafter purchased or 
acquired for the construction of the Panama Canal is no longer needed, 
or is no nee serviceable, it may be sold in such manner as the Presi- 
dent may direct, and without advertising in such classes of cases as 
may be authorized by him. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order 
against that section. I want to ask if that is in the existing 
law? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. 
is in the current law. 


a 


It has been carried several years and 
It was found that certain equipment 
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used in the Government work on the canal could be disposed of 


by negotiation with persons who are engaged in construction 
work of different kinds in South American countries much more 
advantageously than it could if advertised and sold at public 
auction. 

Mr. MANN. This is practically asking for a selling agent— 
to send somebody around to see if they can not sell it? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Yes; and it has resulted in getting bene- 
ficial terms. Instead of making it permanent, we have carried 
it from year to year, so that when the time comes when the 
bulk of the equipment has been worked off the authority will 
no longer be given. As the gentleman knows, all the equipment 
has been charged into the cost of the canal and the more that 
can be obtained for it now the more credit there is. The matter 
is very carefully guarded. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Chairman, I would not like to see a simi- 
lar policy adopted in regard to other property owned by the 
Government of the United States. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. This is only for the fiscal year. 

Mr. COOPER. This provides that equipments heretofore or 
hereafter purchased or required for the construction of the 
canal may be sold, and so forth. It may be entirely serviceable, 
it may be just as good as when it was new, and yet here is an 
authority to sell it by private sale. If that sort of thing should 
obtain generally, it would open a way to all sorts of improper 
things and frauds. 

Mr. MANN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COOPER. Yes. 

Mr. MANN. I think we will all agree thoroughly with what 
the gentleman from Wisconsin says, but this was the situation 
on the canal; We had a large lot of equipment there—railroad 
equipment and otherwise—that might be useful somewhere. It 
did not pay to bring it back to the United States and advertise it 
for sale. They could not get anybody to go down there and 
examine it for bids to any extent, and it was proposed to pass 
à law giving the President authority to employ some one to go 
all over the world and sell it without restriction as to time. 
That was not thought desirable, but it was thought desirable 
two years.ago to put in this temporary provision and see how it 
would work out, and if there were any objection to it it would 
automatically cease. As a matter of fact, they have railroad 
machinery that is worthless down there, worthless up here, 
because it is not of the standard size, and they have other 
things there of that kind. They have been able to get some one 
to watch out where they are adding new improvement work 
at different places in the world, sending to people who want 
the machinery and who are willing to take it at a higher price 
than could be obtained in any other way. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Among this is a large number of loco- 
motives. 

Mr. MANN. As I understand, there has been no abuse of it. 
Of course it would not do at all to apply it to the general Gov- 
ernment service. We are all agreed about that, and it seemed 
more desirable to carry it here from year to year than it was 
to give permanent authority. 

Mr. COOPER. I understand the force of the gentleman's 
statement, yet it does not convince me at all as to the desir- 
ability of this sort of legisiation. Here are locomotives, here 
is valuable material which may be in condition for long use, 
and we propose to permit its disposition at private sale. It is 
said that the President will take care of it. The President is 
thousands of miles away from the Panama Canal, and he must 
depend upon the statements of somebody. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, if the gentleman will permit, it 
is practically a question of trying to sell it for something for a 
particular use or selling it for old junk. It saves money, that 
is all. 

Mr. COOPER. I do not think so, with all due respect to the 
gentleman from Hlinois. That statement would apply any- 
where else. There is no more reason, in my judgment, why the 
man who will buy this at private sale would not bid for it if 
there were an advertisement of public sale any more than there 
would be in any other case in the disposition of public property. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Chairman, there are a large number 
of locomotives that no one would purchase for use as locomo- 
tives, because the gauge is 6 feet. 

Mr. COOPER. Then advertise them and say here are a lot 
of locomotives at such and such a price. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. They would be bought for scrap, They 
are holding them, and as construction is being undertaken in 
various South American countries they suggest to the people 
that if they will build instead of the standard-gauge track a 
track of 6-feet gauge they could make arrangements to sell loco- 
motives to them at a price that would be profitable to the canal 
nud ‘profitable to the people doing the work. 


Mr. MANN. They say that it has been very profitable. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I will ask the gentleman to either make 
the point of order or let us proceed. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, if the gentleman will permit, 
I would suggest to the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Coon! 
that the last time I was in Panama I talked with Col. Goethals 
and some of the other canal officials in regard to this very 
matter. I saw great lines of these worn engines and cars, a lot 
of rails, and other material of one sort and another. I became 
convinced that if we were to advertise all that stuff for sale 
we would get very few bidders and low bids. There would be 
very few buyers, but it did seem to me that if we had the stuff 
all listed and people going down there could see the material 
and buy such part as they desired and could secure it without 
having to wait for a sale, we might sell quite a quantity of it 
and at a very good price. As a matter of fact, I understand 
they are getting fair prices for what they have sold, considering 
the value of the material. My own opinion was that under the 
conditions in Panama they would get more for the material at 
private sale than they would if they were to advertise it. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Chairman, that same argument would 
apply to any other material for which the Government of the 
United States does not have immediate use. The same argu- 
ment would apply to material in the United States proper. 

Mr. MONDELL. Oh, no. 

Mr. COOPER. Certainly it would. 

Mr. MONDELL. Panama is a good many miles away and not 
easy to reach. : 

Mr. COOPER. If the Government of the United States has 
not immediate use of property, and it will list it, according 
to the gentleman’s statement, people would come and look at 
it and buy it, or say what they would give for it. 

Mr. MONDELL. If the material were where people could 
reach it and see it without traveling a great distance at a 
considerable cost and spending a lot of time, it would be-en- 
tirely proper to advertise, and that would be the way to do it, 
but this involves a five-day trip down to Panama and a five- 
od trip back. People may not be able to go at the time of the 
sale. 

Mr. COOPER. The man who buys this at private sale goes 
and looks at the property, and he must make that five-day trip 
down and five-day trip back. e 

Mr. MONDELL. If he does, he can buy the material right 
then and there, the minute that he arrives. He does not have 
to wait for a 30-day advertisement and all that sort of thing. 
8 ky is not absolutely necessary for a purchaser to go there 
at all. 

Mr. COOPER. No; but if you advertise, he would make the 
five-day trip at the proper time. I object to this provision. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Wisconsin make 
the point of order? 

Mr. COOPER. I make the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair sustains the point of order. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 3. That in measuring vessels 
collecting tolls at the 3 Canal — co vk ape cn or ag oo 
urement shall be determined in all cases by the Panama Canal rules, 
and the maximum and minimum tolls for vessels of commerce pre- 
scribed in section 5 of the act entitled “An act to provide for the open- 
ing, maintenance, protection, and o tion of the Panama Canal and 
the sanitation government of the Canal Zone,” approved August 
24, 1912, shall be based on net tonnage as determined by said Panama 
Canal rules. 

Mr. J. R. KNOWLAND. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of 
order on the provision that it changes existing law as to the 
levying of tolls. : 

This proposed legislation is an attempt to legalize the levying 
of a toll upon deck loads of vessels, thus discriminating against 
Pacific coast shipping interests. The Panama Canal act pro- 
vides that the tolls when based upon net registered tonnage for 
ships of commerce “shall not exceed $1.25 per net registered 
ton.“ The President, by proclamation, fixed the toll rate for 
vessels of commerce at $1.20 per net registered ton. This toll 
has been collected and in addition an added charge has been 
made for deck loads, which is clearly contrary to law. 

Lumber vessels do not load to their full capacity below decks, 
because of the convenience, particularly in the handling of long 
lengths, in utilizing the deck space. It requires less time to 
load and discharge. For this reason they do not load to a 
full capacity below. It should be borne in mind that a vessel 
is charged upon its full net registered tonnage, whether it is 
loaded to its full capacity or only carries half a load. Say 
a half of a load was carried below. It would be possible, should 
this authority be given—an authority now being illegally exer- 
cised—to collect a toll for the full net registered capacity of 
the ship and for the deck load in addition. It is bad enough for 
the owners of American ships to pay a toll through this Amer- 
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ican waterway, without being compelled to pay an amount 
greater than the law contemplated. Under the Suez Canal 
rules it is specially provided that “deck loads” are not com- 
prised in the measurement. The navigation laws of the United 
States provide that nothing shall be added to the gross tonnage 
for any sheltered space above the upper deck, which is under 
cover and open to the weather—that is, not inclosed. (R. S., 
4153, Mar. 2, 1895.) 

The charge has been made that unsafe freak ships might be 
constructed. This could be easily regulated. The Suez Canal 
rules prohibit the overloading of decks. For these reasons I 
insist on the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from New York care 
to be heard on the point of order? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Chairman, it is subject to the point 
of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair sustains the point of order, and 
the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 4. That the Joint Land Commission established under article 15 
of the treaty between the United States and the Republic of Panama, 
proclaimed February 26, 1904, shall not have jurisdiction to adjudicate 
or settle any claim originating under any lease or contract for occu- 

ancy heretofore or hereafter made by the Panama Railroad Co. of 
ands or property owned by said Panama Railroad Co. in the Canal 
Zone, and no part of the moneys appropriated by this or any other act 
shall be used to pay such claims. 

Mr. DIXON. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order that 
this is new legislation. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from New York care 
to be heard? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. No; but I will offer an amendment in 
lieu of it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is sustained, and the 
gentleman from New York offers an amendment which the Clerk 
will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Insert: 

kage . Ne ee V by this act shall be 
used for the payment of salaries or expenses of the joint land com- 
mission established under article 15 of the treaty between the United 
States and the Republic of Panama in adjudicating or settling any 
claim originating under any lease or contract for occupancy made by 
the Panama Railroad Co. in the Canal Zone or for the payment of any 
award made by said commission on account of any such claims.” 

Mr. DIXON. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order on 
the amendment. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Chairman, I ask for a ruling. I 
think it is a limitation on the appropriation. i 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Chairman, I would like to submit an inquiry 
to the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I wish the Chair would rule on the point 
of order first. 

Mr. SIMS. It is concerning this very proposition. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is of opinion that the amend- 
ment is a limitation, and overrules the point of order. 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Chairman, I think I know, but I would like 
to have the gentleman from New York [Mr. FITZGERALD] give 
the reasons why he thinks this amendment proper, so that it 
may go into the Recorp at the point where the amendment is 
offered. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Chairman, in the depopulation of 
the Canal Zone, due to raising the water, the Panama Canal 
Railroad has made certain Jeases at Gatun and Cascades, and 
when the order was issued to depopulate the zone those leases 
were revocable at will. The persons who had them—the natives 
there—had erected temporary shacks, some places with a little 
patch, and were declining to move unless they were compen- 
sated. There was no legal obligation upon the part of the 
Government, but the attorney for the Panama Railroad Co. 
found it was easier and better to pay some trifling sums to 
these persons and have them move out. A short time ago the 
joint land commission decided it should have jurisdiction of all 
those cases, and insisted on their being brought before the com- 
mission for adjudication rather than be settled in this way. 
The result will be that a number of claims upon the zone, 
with no foundation whatever, which could be adjusted and 
cleaned up by some trifling payment, must be brought before 
the joint land commission. They must sit there and hear the 
statements and review each case, and then determine if they 
have any claim. Well, the members of this commission receive 
$15 a day and $10 for expenses. They will get enough of these 
claims so that it will be a very profitable undertaking, so far 
as the commission is concerned, but a very expensive and use- 
less proceeding, so far as the Government is concerned. 

Mr. SIMS. The gentleman has also considered the question 
in connection with the Panama Canal treaty. Does the gentle- 
man think there is anything in that—— 


Mr. FITZGERALD. All of these claims, if they are brought 
before the commission, will be decided against the claimants, 
and the only effect of the ruling of the commission is that it 
will stimulate the presentation of a great volume of claims 
they have to pass upon. It is notorious there is no founda- 
tion for claims against the Government, but it will lengthen 
the life of the commission. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from New York. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 5. That in prescribing regulations under the provisions of section 
5 of the sundry civil act of August 1, 1914, the President shall provide 
that in lieu of furnishing to the auditor individual detail collection 
vouchers, not provided for in said regulations, two competent persons 
one from the office of the Auditor for the War Department, designated 
by the auditor, and one from the office of the Comptroller of the Treas- 
ury, designated by the comptroller, shall be sent semiannually, at such 
time as may be designated by the comptroller, to the Canal Zone to ex- 
amine the accounts and vouchers and verify the submitted schedules of 
collections and report in triplicate to the Auditor for the War Depart- 
ment, the Comptroller of the Treasury, and the auditor of the Panama 
Canal; and such persons shall make such other examination into the 
accounts of the Panama Canal as may be directed by the comptroller, 
and for all such purposes they shall have access to all records and 
papers 5 thereto. Such examination and inspection shall be 
made for the od covered by the persons designated as soon as prac- 
ticable, and the report of such persons shall be promptly filed. uch 
persons shall be furnished their. transportation colar and returning, in- 
cluding meals, and be paid a per diem of $4 from the day of sailing from 
the United States until return thereto, both days inclusive, in lieu 
of subsistence on the Isthmus and all other expenses, out of such appro- 
priation for the Panama Canal as may be designated by the governor. 

Mr. SMITH of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike 
out the last word. I wish to ask the gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. Mann]—— 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order on 
the section. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wisconsin reserves a 
point of order. - 

Mr. SMITH of Minnesota. I wish to ask the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. MANN], knowing that he is familiar with the con- 
ditions on the Panama Canal Zone, whether or not it is possible 
to use any considerable portion of the equipment on the Panama 
Canal Zone in the construction of the railway in Alaska? 

Mr. MANN. I do not think it is possible to use very much, 
and they do not think so. 

Mr. SMITH of Minnesota. During the debate last summer on 
the Alaskan railway bill it was asserted, as I remember, that 
that was quite possible and feasible. 

Mr. MANN. My recollection is—I am not sure I am right 
about that—that when the Isthmian Canal Commission reported 
upon this subject, as they did, men who had been engaged in 
construction work down there reported in the neighborhood of 
a million or a million and a half dollars’ worth of equipment 
which possibly might be used for the Alaskan railroad. I 
should doubt it would be as much as that, yet it might be. 
Most of the equipment down there is either iron railway loco- 
motives or cars which are not of standard gauge. The stand- 
ard gauge is 4 feet and 8 inches, whereas the Panama Canal 
gauge is 5 feet in width; but, still, some of them can be re- 
adjusted, and would be valuable. Now, the other machinery 
thut they have down there is largely excavation machinery of 
a kind and character that will not be worth anything at all in 
Alaska. Of course, some incidental things they could use. 

Nr. SMITH of Minnesota. I thank the gentleman. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Wisconsin make 
the point of order? 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order. 
Before I speak to that, however, I would like to ask the gentle- 
man from Illinois if there are not a considerable number of 
dredges down there which could be used in work in this 
country? 

Mr. MANN. Well, they have a good many Bucyrus steam 
dredges with large shovels that would be of use in this country 
or elsewhere, although most of the dredges they have there with 
the large shovels can not be used in very many places. The 
8-yard dredge is fairly good in various places. They have some 
now with 15-yard dippers. Of course, they would not be of use 
anywhere else in the world except there. The 5-yard is not so 
good in most places in this country; but those dredges which 
could be used are a yaluable asset. 

Mr. COOPER. I have heard it said by one who ought to 
know that some of these dredges and some of the excavating 
machinery could be used to great advantage in the improve- 
ment of the Mississippi River at a very great lessening of the 
expense and with very great benefit, and expedite, if I may, 
use the word, the project for the lower river. 

Mr. MANN. If the gentleman will permit, some of the 
dredges that are in the water and work under water might be 
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of advantage with reference to some of the river and harbor 
improvements of this country; but they have a demand for 
them down there, and it will be a long time before they are 
through. In those places they are using them to excavate the 
Slides, and the slides will be with us, I expect, until the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin and myself are laid on the table. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Those are for maintenance purposes. 

Mr. COOPER. Some are to be retained for maintenance 
purposes, but I do not think all are to be retained. 

Mr. MANN. They use them in connection with the slides. 
Mr. FITZGERALD. And they will be used on the coast 
channels and other parts. They are proposing to buy a new 
one now. 

Mr. COOPER. I want to ask the gentleman from New York 
as to why this change is proposed in section 5? 
` Mr. FITZGERALD. The Comptroller of the Treasury de- 
cided that the audit of the accounts of the transactions on the 
canal, the papers and other transactions, should be sent to 
Washington, to be passed on here. That is practically impos- 
gible; so Col. Goethals and the Comptroller of the Treasury 
took the matter up and worked out this system by which the 
original audit will be made by the auditor for the Canal Zone. 
- And then twice a year a representative of the office of the 
Comptroller of the Treasury and a representative of the Auditor 
for the War Department, under whom these accounts come, 
shall visit the zone and make an examination, just like an ex- 
amination of accounts in a commercial business. It was a mat- 
ter in which it was difficult to determine just what should be 
done. The comptroller at first thought that on every commer- 
cial transaction a voucher should show the cost to the Govern- 
ment and the profit. There was no possible way that could be 
figured out. And to transmit all of the papers in connection 
with every transaction would so multiply the work connected 
with the canal it would not only be expensive but very un- 
necessary. So the Comptroller of the Treasury and Col. 
Goethals, when he was here last month, went over this mat- 
ter and worked out this arrangement, that the auditing might 
be done by the auditor on the Canal Zone; and in order that 
there might be a proper check, one representative of the Auditor 
of the War Department and one representative of the comp- 
troller should twice a year visit the Canal Zone and check over 
these accounts. 

Mr. COOPER. Col. Goethals was of the opinion that this 
was the better way? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. That this was the only practicable way 
they could work it out, and they have gotten together on the 
matter and agreed to it. 

Mr. COOPER. I am disposed to yield to the opinion of such 
a man as Col. Goethals, reenforced by the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. FITZGERALD]. but, generally speaking, I do not be- 
lieve in auditing things 2,000 or 3,000 miles from the seat of 
government. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. The advantage really is to audit a trans- 
action at the place where it occurs, the same as with a great 
commercial business. 

Mr. COOPER. We compel postmasters and collectors and all 
that sort of people to send their accounts here to Washington 
to be audited. 

Mr. Chairman, I withdraw the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN.. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk. read as follows: 


Sec. 6. That appropriations herein for printing and binding shall 
not be used for any annual report or the accompanying documents 
unless the copy therefor is furnished to the Public Printer in the 
following manner: Copies of the documents accompanying such annual 
reports on or before the 15th day of October of each year; copies of 
the annual reports on or before the 15th day of November of each 
year; and complete revised proofs of the 3 documents and 
the annual reports on the 10th and 20th days of November of each 
year, respectively. ‘The provisions of this section shall not apply to 
the annual reports of the Smithsonian Institution, the Commissioner 
of Patents, or the Comptroller of the Currency. 


Mr. MANN. Mr, Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. I intended to ask a question in reference to the preced- 
ing paragraph, as to sending auditors to the Isthmus. The 
language reads: 

Such persons shall be furnished their tra tation going and 
returning, including meals, and be paid a per diem of $4 from the 
day of paing from the United States until return thereto, both days 
inclusive, in lieu of subsistence on the Isthmus and all other expenses. 

Upon what theory do we furnish transportation and meals 
to a man going from New York to Colon and then pay him $4 
a day for subsistence besides, or, when we furnish his sub- 
sistence in kind, why do we pay a commutation for it in addi- 
tion? 
` Mr. FITZGERALD. I do not think we zhould pay it while 
they are on the boat, except there are some additional ex- 
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penses on the boat. I do not believe they should get the per 

diem while they are on the boat. 

mon TOWNSEND. Is there ever a bridge whist game on the 
at? 

Beak STAFFORD. There would be if the gentleman were 
ere. 

Mr. MANN. This will not amount to a greg: deal, probably, 
but there are a great many cases in the Government service 
where we furnish either subsistence in kind or a per diem, 
and I would hate to see us start in on the plan of furnishing 
both at the same time, because that would amount to a good 
deal in some cases. 

Mr. FITZGHRALD. It only amounts to about $50. 

Mr. MANN. I know it does not amount to very much here, 
but you can not make a precedent of this kind and stop. I am 
not going to offer an objection at this time, however. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the pro forma amend- 
ment will be withdrawn and the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 8. That all sums appropriated by this act for salaries of officers 
and employees of the Government shall be in full for such salaries for 
the fiscal gear 1916, and all laws or parts of laws to the extent they 
are in conflict with the provisions of this act are repealed. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
to return to page 33 to offer an amendment in connection with a 
matter about which the gentleman from Illinois inquired. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York asks unan- 
imous consent to return to page 83 for the purpose of offering 
an amendment. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

On page 33, line 12, strike out the word “notes” and insert in lieu 
thereof the word “ currency.” 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Chairman, I inquired of the Bureau 
of Engraving and Printing, and this corrects the matter that 
the gentleman from Illinois called attention to. 

ve CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Chairman, I offer another amend- 
ment in connection with the same matter, 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will report the ameudment. ' 

The Clerk read as follows: 

On page 58, in line 5, strike out the word “ securities” and insert in 
lieu thereof the word “ currency.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
to return to page 61 to provide for a motor-propelled vehicle at 
the Chickamauga National Park. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from New York to return to page 61 for the purpose 
of offering an amendment? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

On page 61, line 7, after the word “ of,” insert the words one motor- 
propelled and one.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Chairman, on yesterday we passed a 
provision in the Reclamation Service until to-day. A provision 
has been prepared, after consultation with the Reclamation 
Service, which I think is acceptable to the gentleman from 
Wyoming [Mr. MoNDELL] and acceptable to the gentleman from 
Missouri, who demurred, and acceptable to myself, a neutral. 
If the gentleman from Wyoming [Mr. MoNDELL] will withdraw 
his amendment, I will offer this amendment to strike out the 
paragraph and insert the following. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, I withdraw th2 pending 
amendment to the paragraph. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wyoming [Mr. Mon- 
DELL] withdraws his amendment to page 106, which was passed 
over, and the gentleman fram New York [Mr. Firzcrrarp] offers 
the following amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Strike out the paragraph beginning with line 1 and ending with line 
5, on page 106, and insert in lieu thereof the following: 

“No work shall be undertaken or expenditure made for any lands 
for which the construction charge has been fixed by public notice, which 
work or expenditure shall, in the opinion of the Secretary of the In- 
terior, increase the construction cost above the construction charge so 
fixed, unless and until a valid and binding agreement to repay the cost 
thereof shall have been entered into between the Secretary of the In- 
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terior and the water-right applicants and entrymen affected by such 
increase cost, as provided by section 4 of the act of August 13, 1914, 
entitled ‘An act extending the 

projects, and for other purposes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair would like to state that the 
gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. Parker] has a unanimous- 
consent request which the Chair will put to the committee. The 
gentleman from New Jersey asks unanimous consent to recur 
to page 112, to the items concerning Howard University, which 
were stricken out on a point of order. The gentleman asks 
that that ruling of the Chair be vacated, and that the com- 
mittee return to that item and reconsider it. Is there objec- 
tion? 

Mr. SISSON. Mr. Chairman, I object. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Mississippi objects. 

Mr. FITZGERALD, Mr. Chairman, I move that the com- 
mittee do now rise and report the bill favorably to the House 
with the amendments, with the recommendation that the amend- 
ments be agreed to and that the bill as amended do pass. 

Mr. J. R. KNOWLAND. Mr. Chairman, pending that, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks in the RECORD in. ex- 
planation of the point of order made against a paragraph of the 
bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. Mr. Chairman, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks on the subject of Howard 
University. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. 

- PARKER} asks unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp on the subject of Howard University. Is there objec- 
tion? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York [Mr. Frrz- 
GERALD] moves that the committee do now rise and report the 
bill to the House with sundry amendments, with the recom- 
mendation that the amendments be agreed to, and that the bill 
as amended do pass. The question is on agreeing to that 
motion. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having 
resumed the chair, Mr. Crisp, Chairman of the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that 
committee, having had under consideration the bill (H. R. 
21318) making appropriations for sundry civil expenses of the 
Government for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1916, and for 
other purposes, had directed him to report it back to the House 
with sundry amendments, with the recommendation that the 
amendments be agreed to, and that the bill as amended do pass. 


` DESIGNATION OF SPEAKER PRO TEMPORE FOR TO-MORROW. 
The SPEAKER. Before the Chair puts that question, he 
desires to designate Mr. WALSH, of New Jersey, to preside to- 
morrow. 


period of payment under reclamation 


SUNDRY CIVIL APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous ques- 
tion on the bill and amendments to final passage. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. Is a separate vote demanded on any amend- 
ment? If not, the Chair will put them in gross. The question 
is on agreeing to the amendments. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill as amended. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Frrzeknalb, a motion to reconsider the vote 
whereby the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


PENSION APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House re- 
solve itself into Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union for the purpose of considering the bill H. R. 21161, 
the pension appropriation bill. 

Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts. Mr. Speaker, pending that 
I ask unanimous consent to extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BARTLETT. And pending my motion, Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to inquire of the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. HINE- 
BAUGH], who is the ranking minority member, if he desires 
to enter into any agreement about general debate on the bill? 
I. have a good many requests for time on this side of the House, 
without taking into consideration any time for myself to ex- 


plain the bill or make any remarks about it, for about three 
hours. I have requests for about two hours and five minutes, 
not including members of the committee or including the time 
I would like to occupy myself, so that it seems to me that 
almost three hours on this side is requested. 

Mr. HINEBAUGH. Three hours would be satisfactory to 
this side. 

Mr. BARTLETT. That would be six hours of general debate. 
That is the gentleman’s suggestion—three hours to a side? 

Mr. HINEBAUGH. Yes. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
gereral debate on the bill be limited to six hours, three hours 
to a side. 

The SPEAKER. Pending the motion to go into the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, the gentleman 
from Georgia IMr. BARTLETT] asks unanimous consent that 
general debate on this bill be limited to six hours, one-half of 
the time to be controlled by himself and the other half to be 
controlled by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. HIN xnaudU]. 
Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the motion to 
go into the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union for the consideration of the pension appropriation bill. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Indiana [Mr. CLINE] 
will take the chair. ‘ 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill H. R. 21161, the pension appropriation bill, with Mr. 
CLINE in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is in Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the consideration of the bill 
H. R. 21161, the pension appropriation bill, which the Clerk will 
report by title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 21161) making appropriations for the payment of in- 
valid and other pensi 
Jane 36. 3916. 2 pons, — hieni Uni g States for the fiscal year ending 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Chairman, the bill is short, but I ask 
unanimous consent that the first reading of it be dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Georgia asks unani- 
mous consent that the first reading of the bill be dispensed with, 
Is there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 
ae 1 Mr. Chairman, just a word in reference to 

e 8 

Mr. MANN. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Chairman, I 
would like to ask the gentleman a question. It is now a quarter 
to 3 o'clock. I am not sure that all the time in general debate 
will be used, but I take it that it is quite certain that the gen- 
tleman will not have the bill ready to-night for amendment. 

Mr. BARTLETT, Yes, The gentleman can go on that assump- 
tion that we will not. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BARTLETT. Certainly. 

Mr. STAFFORD. How long does the gentleman contemplate 
running to-night? . 

Mr. BARTLETT. I am not disposed at this time in the week, 
after the continuous attention that the House has given to the 
business during the past week, to press the bill to an unusual 
hour, because, in my judgment, we have ample time to pass the 
appropriation bills in the House. If there were any necessity 
to keep the House in session to an unusual hour I would not 
object, but there is nothing to be accomplished by it. 

Mr. STAFFORD. There will be no question but what the bill 
will be gotten out of the way by Tuesday next? 

Mr. BARTLETT. I apprehend the gentleman understands 
that Monday will not be occupied by this bill. I have no ques- 
tion that the bill will be finished some time during Tuesday. 
There are some amendments to be offered by gentlemen of the 
committee which will probably provoke some discussion. Other- 
wise I do not know that there is any reason to take very long 
after the general debate is over. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Then we are to understand that the com- 
mittee will not run very late this afternoon? 

Mr. BARTLETT. Down my way even plowhands are en- 
titled to some part of Saturday afternoon off, and I think Mem- 
bers of Congress ought to be entitled to as much. 

Mr. Chairman, I started to say that I would not occupy the. 
time of the committee in any detailed explanation of this bill 
at the present time. The bill carries $165,000,000. Since the 
hearings were had before the committee further investigations 
ha ve been made, and I have a letter from the Secretary of the 
Interior which will justify us in reducing that amount to 
$164,000,000 at least, and that amendment will be offered. 
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I now yield one hour to the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
Dies]. 


[Mr. DIES addressed the committee. See Appendix.] 


Mr. HINEBAUGH. Mr. Chairman, I yield 25 minutes to the 
gentleman from Maryland [Mr. LEWIS]. 

Mr. LEWIS of Maryland. Mr. Chairman, I am not vain 
enough to think that I can add anything of value to the general 
philosophy applicable to the subject of the remarks of the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Texas [Mr. Dres]. Nor am I vain 
enough to think that I can even restate the form of such phi- 
losophy to improve its application this afternoon. There are a 
few things, however, that I wish to say, not in defense of social- 
ism, not in defense of individualism, not in defense of com- 
munism, for none of these principles in their proper field of 
application needs any defense at all. I know it is the habit of 
superficial talkers, if not superficial thinkers, to classify them- 
selves and others as socialists and individualists or communists, 
and then in a word and in a moment determine and solve every 
problem before society. I want to say that in any real sense 
there are no socialists, there are no communists, there are no 
individualists in this Congress to-day, or, rather, to state it 
more accurately, every one of us is a combination of all three. 

There is not a man here who would assign the farm and the 
factory and the grocery store to socialistic action. There is not 
a man here who would assign the public school and the public 
road to the field of individualism. I hope there is not a man 
here who would take from the post office the functions that it 
has so beneficently discharged in the last hundred years all over 
the world. 

Socialism represents the Postal Department, communism 
the roads and the public schools. The maxim of communism is, 
“To every man according to his need; from every man accord- 
ing to his power”; and so the bachelor and the childless tax- 
payer is taxed to maintain the public schools. The same maxim 
is applied by the State to the public roads, and it collects the 
cost of their maintenance from the taxpayer whether he has 
automobiles or wagons to run over the roads or not. In the 
post office the socialistic maxim, “To every man according to 
his deed ” is applied, and there we pay for what we get, and the 
worker is supposed to be paid according to the value of his 
service. 

The rule of individualism implies the field of individual 
initiative and capital, with no interference from the State except 
to enforce contracts and protect the citizen in the enjoyment 
of what he calls his own. Now, organized society has never 
been able to get along successfully as a one-idea or one-fingered 
institution, and has had to employ all three of these principles 
and doubtless will always continue to do so. It is for the pub- 
licist and political economist to decide from time to time after 
eareful examination and analysis of the particular facts and 
circumstances whether an activity which the citizen can not 
conduct for himself, according to the rules of private finance, 
shall be conducted by society under the rules of public finance. 

Around each of these principles is a set of shibboleths and 
aphorisms which were designed as battle cries of their parti- 
sans to characterize themselves or their foes. What I pro- 
test against this afternoon is the inconsiderate use of these 
sayings, that really start nowhere and get nobody anywhere— 
this light aphorist, the man with the mouth full of maxims and 
apothegms, which he shoots out at you upon all occasions, which 
are mers substitutes for thought by statesmen, mere short cuts 
to conclusions, which only avoid particular labor, work, and 
study of political problems, so essential for their wise solution. 
A favorite aphorism among the class active this afternoon is 
“the least government is the best government.” If you can say 
that “the least government is the best government,” then you 
have disposed of all progressive problems for a hundred years. 
You will leave the Government just where Jefferson left it, 
completely crystallized and with no development, utterly obliv- 
ious of the complete change of social relations and the revolu- 
tion in human affairs. Can not such gentlemen understand that 
what may be a philosophy in one age may become a mere preju- 
dice in another age? Can not gentlemen understand that the 
idea of the least government is the best government” applied 
to France before the Revolution represented, in a brief state- 
ment, the most magnificent philosophy of human freedom, but 
applied to our day has become a mere prejudice and often a 
mere barrier in the way of human progress? [Applause.] 

The man who invented the aphorism, when he invented it, 
performed some service to society and enabled groups to think 
and express themselves with facility; but the man who applies 
it indiscriminately to our problems, and in these days, is only 
Standing in the way of progress and employing it as a mere 
substitute for investigation of particular problems. 


Let us take, for example, the shipping bill the immediate in- 
citement, I presume, for the most witty address you have just 
heard. You can settle that question very readily if you will 
just think of the right apothegm, the right aphorism, and 
that happens to be “the least government is the best govern- 
ment,” which is on the lips of every monopolist and exploiter 
of special privilege. But, good God, what would it mean so 
applied, gentlemen of the House? Here are the rates on the 
ocean to-day that run fiye to ten times the normal rates. Sup- 
pose the transportation agencies inside the country were to 
suddenly raise their rates five or ten times, would you have a 
filibuster and the aphoristic statesman on your hands, or have’ 
a revolution of the most dangerous character? [Applause.] 

But because it happens to be out on the ocean, invisible to 
the provincial eye, is it to be dismissed? Let us see. Trans- 
portation, after all, has been recognized for centuries as repre- 
senting a field in which the Government found one of its first 
duties. It went so far as to adopt the communistic principle 
in order to put a road to every man’s door. Is that duty to be 
utterly neglected on the ocean? Let us analyze the case. We 
can not regulate ocean rates through the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, unfortunately, because the carrying property is 
not the property of citizens of this Republic, and because rep- 
resenting alien property, as it mostly does, its right to do com- 
merce, its right to bring shipments here and take them away, is 
protected by innumerable treaties. We are unable to use the 
instrumentality of regulation, therefore, in that field as we 
have done with the railroads. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. 
gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. LEWIS of Maryland. Yes. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. To what treaty provision 
does the gentleman refer that would prevent the Federal Gov- 
ernment from regulating oceanic rates? 

Mr. LEWIS of Maryland. I am unable to refer now to any 
special treaty. I am giving my opinion that the treaty relations 
of the country would prohibit it at this time. 

Mr. BRYAN. The gentleman will remember that the subsidy, 
So cilled, given under the Underwood tariff bill could not be put 
into effect because of treaties with foreign nations. 

Mr. LEWIS of Maryland. I am convinced there are compli- 
cations, diplomatic and probably economic, which prevent this 
Government employing regulation as one of the instruments of 
relief. What are we to do? Here are transportation rates ten 
times normal. The hog is in the garden of our commerce, and 
this Democracy, now responsible to the people, in some fashion 
ought to get that hog out. She is going, perhaps, to tangle 
her skirts and muss up the aphoristic statesmen in doing it, 
but the duty is present, and this administration ought to be 
applauded for the courage with which it meets problems so 
presented instead of impliedly being denounced as the author 
of all kinds of fantastic, irresponsible socialism. 

Mr. Chairman, the gentleman saw fit in his omnibus charac- 
terization of governmental action to take up the subject of the 
telephone and the telegraph, a subject with which my own labors 
here in the House have been peculiarly associated. It is true 
that every country in the world, democratic, monarchical, re- 
publican, and what not, has treated the electrical communica- 
tion the same as the letter communication, and that that function 
has been postalized throughout the world. Let me make a 
sensational statement this afternoon. I do not usually indulge 
in that habit, but I am going to take the liberty to do so now. 

The business man of the United States has to pay as 
much to ship a long-distance telephone communication over the 
wires of our country as he has to pay to ship a ton of freight 
over the rails. I mean that the scale of telephone charges 
for long-distance purposes amounts to 6 mills a mile, while 
the railroads get 7 mills a mile for carrying an average ton 
of freight, so gentlemen can see how very weighty their con- 
yersations sometimes are—over the telephone, at least. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LEWIS of Maryland. Yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. If that long-distance telephonie charge is 
unreasonable, why does not the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion under the powers vested in it under the Mann Act exer- 
cise those powers and make a reasonable rate? 

Mr. LEWIS of Maryland. Why, gentle shepherd, tell me why. 
Why? Because the whole theory of regulation is nearly worth- 
less, applied to certain kinds of monopoly, and you can not secure 
through the theory of regulation—in the postal field—the kind 
of rates and the kind of service that the postal function can 
give you if it is allowed to do so. Regulation is not a substi- 
tute for competition or postal action. Why do the express com- 
panies to-day not carry a pound parcel for a nickel? Because 
they can not do it. They are losing money on 21 cents, the low- 


Mr. Chairman, will the 
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est rate fixed by regulation. I can give the gentleman the 
facts about these things, if the House would have the patience 
to listen to them, but my purpose in rising this afternoon was, 
so far as least as one member of the majority party is con- 
cerned, to express an emphatic dissent to this implied denun- 
ciation of the administration. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
further? : 

Mr. LEWIS of Maryland. Yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. But in the case of express companies the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, though laggard for many 
‘years, did exercise that power and reduce the rates, and it did 
lower the exorbitant charges and make reasonable charges. 

Mr. LEWIS of Maryland. It reduced the 25-cent rate to 21 
cents, and Postmaster General Burleson reduced his rate to a 
nickel. He is making money at a nickel rate, and the express 
companies to-day are losing money at a quarter. 

But that is the trouble with this whole problem. I am not 
implying that the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. STAFFORD] 
illustrates it. These gentlemen who have their stock aphorisms 
and apothegms can not ever be gotten to investigate particular 
facts. The votary of that easy philosophy does not need to exam- 
ine facts. He never needs to discriminate or distinguish human 
conditions and circumstances. He has an aphoristic arrow that 
he can shoot straight to the star of the ideal solution any moment 
you give him a chance to talk, Take the telegraph business, 
for example. Of course Government operation must be uneco- 
nomical. That is fundamental with the aphorists. Well, in 
Australia to-day the cost to the Government of shipping a 
telegram, over a country as large as our own, is just 27 cents 
on the average. It costs the American companies 48 cents. 

I am not speaking of rates; I am speaking of cost of service 
to the companies that conduct it. And, moreover, the number of 
telegraph stations in that country are about seven to one as com- 
pared with this. I want to say that while it may not always be 
true, when a private financier is given a complete monopoly of 
the field you are going to have two results in all probability. 
One result is the highest rates, rates that will cut down the 
traffic and service to society. The other is uneconomical service, 
the lowest product per dollar expended—and our telegraph 
agencies illustrate this very principle. This means low operative 
efficiency. I mean in the work done by the employees engaged 
therein. The private monopoly does not get as much product 
out of the employee as postal monopolies are getting, and that 
is true of the telephone monopoly and of the telegraph monopoly 
as well. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LEWIS of Maryland. I will. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Upon what authority or information does 
the gentleman make the statement that the telegraph operatives 
of this country are less efficient than the operatives in other 
countries? 

Mr. LEWIS of Maryland. I will give the gentleman the spe- 
cific facts. The function of telegraphic institutions is to handle 
telegrams, and the number handled per year per telegraphic em- 
ployee in New Zealand amounts to 4,000. The number handled 
per year per telegraph employee in the United States amounts 
to 2,900. The number of telegrams per office in the United 
States, upon which the operative had a chance to make a record, 
Was some 41 per day. It was only 12 in New Zealand. The 
telegraph monopoly of the United States is absolutely reeking 
with functional inefficiency, while it charges rates that run 
from two to four times those of other countries. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Have the investigations of the gentleman 
led him to inquire as to the number of telegraph offices per 
capita of Australia and the United States? 

Mr. LEWIS of Maryland. Seven times as many there as 
here. [Applause.] 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Seven times as many offices? 

Mr. LEWIS of Maryland. Yes, sir; compared to population. 
I know these facts sound incredible to gentlemen, and they will 
sound incredible to any school that has been instructed by an 
aphoristic school-teacher. Of course the Government can not 
do anything efficiently; of course it can not do anything eco- 
nomically, he thinks. It is against all the philosophy of the 
aphorist. Our point of view in these matters ought not to be 
determined by aphorisms that ought to be in the grave with the 
heroes who made them 100 years ago. 

A Member of Congress, responsible to the Nation, ought to be 
willing to dig into the facts for conclusions and not merely doc- 
tor the great American patient with cheap aphorisms. [Ap- 
plause.] Take the Bell system. Nobody denies its magnificent 
development. It collects nearly half of the telephone revenue 
of the world. I have no prejudices against it; but it is a fact 


at the same time that the postal telephone systems of the 
world, with rates about one-half per message, are getting 
nearly twice as much product out of their employees as the Bell 
system is getting out of its employees. Why? Because its rates 
are so high that the machine can not be fully utilized. On the 
long-distance lines abroad the rates run from one-fourth to one- 
eighth what they are here, and the result is those lines are uti- 
lized 19 per cent of their maximum potentiality. Here we uti- 
lize only 4 per cent of the possible maximum. Of course the 
aphorist has no time or need to take into account mere humble 
facts and human circumstances like these. Now I want to say 
to gentlemen who think they are going to shut off the progress 
of humanity with shining claptrap and characterization that 
there is growing up in this eountry some protestants. The 
responsible radical has come. He has no simple rules by which 
everything can be solved, but he studies the field and examines 
the facts and circumstances, and from that examination con- 
structs his conclusions. He reports to the president of the com- 
pany that a bridge is rotten and ought to go down. The aphorist 
would burn it down and take his time to build a new one, but 
the responsible radical will leave that bridge stand until a new 
bridge is constructed, so that traffic will not stop for a moment. 

Now, I want to say that kind of a man is coming into the 
field of government the world over. His idea is to march 
forward. His philosophy embraces all men, I have no patience 
with the philosophy that fits only the strong man, the fine man, 
the man with superior mind or muscles. It is the philosophy 
of the jungle, that does not take into account the weak brother 
whom every moral system, and especially our own Christian 
system, takes into account, and whom our own social aspira- 
tions and our own fundamental laws as well take into account, 
ts inseparable members of society. The gentleman said that he 
was utterly opposed to the doctrine that the Government owed 
any man a job. Of course, stated in that way here, we al 
would be opposed to it. But at the same time it is immutably 
true that the jobless, houseless, farmless, landless man is en- 
titled to an opportunity to earn his bread and keep from stary- 
ing. That is an inevitable implication from his membership in 
society and his right to live. 

I know this truth is written in every conscience here this 
afternoon. Now, we have not been able so far to define this 
ethical right in terms of law. It is our misfortune and his mis- 
fortune, too. But the ethical right exists, and future genera- 
tions of statesmen will write it in the form of law despite the 
aphorist and his easy philosophy, 

Now, gentlemen of the House, I am for the administration in 


this matter. [Applause.] 
Mr. GORDON. Will you let me ask you a question right 
there? 


Mr. LEWIS of Maryland. Yes. 

Mr. GORDON. Where do you find any warrant in the Con- 
stitution of the United States to engage the people of the United 
States in the business of carrying goods, wares, and merchan- 
dise for hire upon the open sea? 

Mr. LEWIS of Maryland. The Supreme Court a half dozen 
times has affirmed it. 

Mr. GORDON. The Constitution, I said. 

Mr. LEWIS of Maryland. I will let the Supreme Court be 
my witness. They are pretty safe researchers in constitutional 
law. Half a dozen times, I will say to the gentleman from 
Ohio, the Supreme Court has decided that the Government can 
take all instruments of interstate and foreign commerce, con- 
demn them, and operate them for its own purpose. The legal 
authority would seem to be the least questionable feature of 
the subject. The economical side of it is new and might be 
questioned, but the legal authority is clear. 

Mr. GORDON. Of course, you do not answer me the ques- 
tion. I ask you to point it out in the Constitution. On what 
clause of the Constitution does the Supreme Court base all this 
authority? 

Mr. LEWIS of Maryland. On the clause which provides for 
the regulation of interstate and foreign commerce. 

Mr. GORDON. Would you cite that case? 

Mr. LEWIS of Maryland. The last case is the case of Wilson 
against Shaw, who was then Treasurer of the United States, 
and may be found in Two hundred and fourth United States 
Reports, page 24, decided within the last 10 years. 

Mr. WEBB. It is Wilson against Shaw, in the Two hun- 
dred and fourth United States Reports. > 

Mr. PLATT. Does the gentleman imply that gives the Gov- 
ernment of the United States the right to condemn a ship? 

Mr. LEWIS of Maryland. If it is an instrument of interstate 
commerce and American property 

Mr. PLATT. But if it is au instrument of foreign commerce? 


we 
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Mr. LEWIS of Maryland. Equally so. If it were not used 
in interstate or in foreign commerce, the right might be ques- 
tioned. 

Mr. CALLAWAY. One question. You compared the necessity 
for highways by saying that the Government, first realizing 
that necessity, provided public roads over which the people 
could carry their stuff. 

Now, there can be no comparison at all between undertaking 
to carry their freight in bottoms and merely preparing roads 
over which people could carry their stuff. The high seas 
would be the equivalent of the roads over which the stuff 
goes. To carry freight in bottoms would be equivalent to fur- 
nishing them transportation to haul their stuff over roads on 
land. 

Mr. LEWIS of Maryland. Well, the physical comparison 
may be somewhat inexact, but the gentleman should remem- 
ber that in nearly all other countries the State has provided 
not only the roads, but the vehicles themselves. 

Mr. CALLAWAY. There is one further question that I want 
to ask the gentleman, and that is if he has gone into the facts 
so that he is able to compare this Government with that of 
Germany? I understand there are fundamental differences 
between the formation of this Government and that of other 
Governments, and I wanted to know if the gentleman had 
looked into that, so that he could give the House when he 
discusses that thing later a dissertation on our Government, 
formed as it is, as compared with other Governments, taking 
into consideration the voter, who is interested in drawing 
his salary and retaining his job here, as compared with like 
employment of similar men in other countries, 

Mr. LEWIS of Maryland. I will say that I have heard that 
question discussed. In Germany, for example, it was said 
there was a class accustomed to command and another class 
accustomed to obey, and they could secure efficiency’ in those 
matters when we could not. I have tested that out in only 
one respect, and that is in comparing our postal establishment 
with theirs. Our postal establishment takes as its unit of 
service the number of mail pieces, and when you take the 
number of employees and divide them into the number of 
mail pieces handled in the United States in 1912 we find they 
averaged some 60,000 per employee. Our postal employee 
ranked away ahead of all other nations in that respect, in- 
cluding Germany, so that the supposition that our postal es- 
tablishment is economically inefficient in comparison with that 
of other countries is not sustained. 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Maryland yield 
to the gentleman from South Dakota? 

Mr. LEWIS of Maryland. Yes. 

Mr. MARTIN. Do I understand the gentleman to say that 
tke Supreme Court of the United States in numerous cases has 
held that the power exists in the Federal Government under the 
Constitution to take over and operate the instrumentalities 
of interstate commerce? 

Mr. LEWIS of Maryland. Yes. 

Mr. MARTIN. Will the gentleman have the kindness to 
attach a list of those cases to his remarks? 

Mr. LEWIS of Maryland. Yes. Another case is that of the 
Monongahela Navigation Co. case, 148, page 34. The cases are 
given in Nichols on Eminent Domain, section 23. 

Mr. LEVY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LEWIS of Maryland. Yes. 

Mr. LEVY. Do I understand that the Interstate Commerce 
Commission has no control over our shipping? 

Mr. LEWIS of Maryland. None over foreign shipping, 

Mr. LEVY. I understood the gentleman to say that, and I 
wondered, because the Interstate Commerce Commission has 
control over commerce, 

Mr. SISSON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield to me 
for one question? 

M.. LEWIS of Maryland. Tes. 

Mr. SISSON. As to the efficiency of our Postal Service as 
compared with that of Germany, what about the cost of han- 
dling the packages and the salaries of the employees? 

Mr. LEWIS of Maryland. Our salaries are somewhat larger, 
but not so much so as is supposed. Because of the fact that the 
telegraphs and telephones are added to the postal service in 
Germany some of the fiscal comparisons can not be made. 

Mr. SISSON. Can the gentleman make a comparison as to 
the cost per package? Of course, you would have to take into 
consideration the distance, because it is so much greater here 
than in Germany. But has the gentleman made a comparison 
as to the cost per package per employee? 


Mr. LEWIS. of Maryland. Germany does not happen to 
report postal expenses as distinguished from telegraph and 
5 expenses, and therefore a comparison can not be 
made. 

he CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Mary- 
land has expired. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Chairman, does the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. Hrvesavcu] desire to use some time now? 

Mr, HINEBAUGH. No more to-night. : 

Mr. BARTLETT. Then I will yield 10 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Ohio [Mr. SHERWOOD], 

The . The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. SHER- 
woop] is recognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. SHERWOOD. Mr. Chairman, I desire to make a few 
remarks of a practical nature touching pensions. A magazine 
called the World’s Work has been publishing a series of ar- 
ticles by an unworthy son of a distinguished sire of Massa- 
chusetts on my dollar-a-day pension bill, and these articles 
have all been based on the estimate by the former Commis- 
sioner of Pensions, Mr. Davenport, to the effect that the bill 
carried $75,000,000. 

I made an investigation of that question in company with 
the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. ADAIR], and the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. RUSSELL], both members of the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. We made an estimate as to what 
the bill would cost if enacted into law, notwithstanding the 
estimate fo the Commissioner of Pensions, and that estimate of 
ours was proclaimed by your humble speaker on the floor of 
the House when the bill finally passed on the 10th of May, 
1912. That estimate was $21,000,000. The report of the Com- 
missioner of Pensions for the year succeeding the passage of 
that law gave the amount of money that had been paid out in 
pensions under that law at $20,800,000, so that was less by 
$200,000 than the estimate made by the members of the Pension 
Committee. And now, in February, 1915, the World’s Work 
magazine—and I am not rising now to a question of privilege, 
because I do not care what the World’s Work says about it, 
one way or the other—has an editorial in which I am desig- 
hated as “a pension fanatic,” and so forth. It does not seem 
to be understood that we had a great war in this country; 
and notwithstanding the present war in Europe I still claim 
that the war in the United States from 1861 to 1865 was the 
ERNE, the bloodiest, and the longest-enduring war of modern 

mes. 

Let us take the leading characteristics of these two wars for 
a moment. I carried a musket that was estimated to kill at 
800 yards. I would load that musket by five motions. I car- 
ried 40 rounds of ammunition, every round done up in brown 
paper; and the man who passed the examination then as a 
volunteer had to have a good set of front teeth in order to 
tear the brown paper from the cartridge. Now, a European 
soldier can pass an examination if he has no teeth at all. 
They are now carrying a gun that will shoot to kill at 2,000 
yards. That gun will shoot 10 times as frequently and is 10 
times as destructive as the guns the Volunteers carried 50 
years ago. 

Our field cannon—the largest that we carried—was a 20- 
pound Parrot gun. Now they are using a gun that will carry 
for 6 miles. Our guns were all muzzle-loaders. Now the man 
who operates a machine gun is behind armor plate; he is pro- 
tected. Our trenches were thrown up overnight. Now they 
are having trenches built from 5 to 6 feet deep, and they are 
covered with an impervious substance to prevent the havoc of 
exploding shells. Our armies on both sides were in clear view 
of each other. Now the armies on both sides are all out of 
sight, not to be seen. 

Let me call your attention to this fact, that to-day the two 
armies confronting each other in France and Belgium and the 
two armies confronting each other on the Russian border have 
not practically changed their positions for two months. What 
was the truth about our Army in the great Civil War? Take 
the army of Gen. Sherman, whose base of supply was at Lonis- 
ville, Ky. It fought its way first to Nashville, from Nashville 
to Chattanooga, from Chattanooga to Rocky Face Mountain, 
from Rocky Face Mountain to Atlanta, from Atlanta to Sa- 
vannah, from Savannah up the coast to Raleigh, to the close 
of the war. How many miles did that army march? Eleven 
hundred and twenty-five miles. In the Atlanta campaign of 
110 days we made an advance of 1 mile a day—110 miles from 
Rocky Face Mountain to Atlanta in 110 days. 

Here is another consideration. How many distinguished 
major generals and brigadier generals have lost their lives in 
this war? I am talking now to a very select audience, who are 
supposed to read the newspapers and the cablegrams. Is there 
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a gentleman on this floor who can name a single brigadier or 
major general who has been killed in battle in this gigantic 
European war? ‘They have a line over 100 miles long in the 
army of the west and over 100 miles long in the army of the 
east. They have a battle line of over 209 miles, and we read of 
desperate bayonet charges every day. There can not be any suc- 
cessful bayonet charges when they carry guns that will kill at 
a mile, because every column would be annihilated before it 
reached half a mile, If I were a betting man, which I am not, 
I would bet my month’s salary against a Panama bond that you 
can not find five soldiers in any field hospital in France, or 
Germany, or England, or Russia, or Hungary who are wounded 
with bayonets, We read of the terrible destruction in these 
battles. They have fought 40 great battles, according to the 
reports. I venture the assertion that they have not lost 25 per 
cent of their armies in battle. i 

Why, my friends, at the Battle of Franklin, where I happened 
to be; just at the right of the Franklin Pike, in a battle line of 
two and one-half miles, 12 Confederate generals were killed or 
mortally wounded—all on the front line of battle—in five 
hours’ fighting. Do you know of any general being killed while 
leading a charging column over in this European war? There 
is quite a characteristic difference therefore between the com- 
manders of our Armies in the Civil War and of those over 
across the ocean. 

The CHAIRMAN, 

Mr. SHERWOOD. 
more? 

Mr. BARTLETT. 
more. 

Mr. SHERWOOD. At the Battle of Resaca, on the 14th of 
May, 1864, I saw Gen. Hooker, in the full uniform of a major 
general, with his yellow sash across his breast, magnificently 
mounted, right on the skirmish line. I commanded the Union 
advance at Pine Mountain, at the right of Kenesaw, about a 
mile, the day that Bishop Polk was shot. I was mounted and 
near the cannon which fired that shot, and saw the explosion of 
the shell that killed Bishop Polk, a former bishop of the Episco- 
pal Church, then a major general, and he was killed right on 
the. Confederate front line. I saw Gen. Jack Logan, mounted 
on that magnificent black horse, “ Black Jack,” after McPherson 
was killed in front of Atlanta, when Logan rallied the stagger- 
ing battalions of our Army and saved the left wing. I saw Gen. 
Pat Claiborne at Franklin, mounted on a magnificent chestnut 
horse, in that fearful charge of November 30, 1864. I saw him 
ride diagonally across the line between the two armies. These 
were generals who led. Have you heard of any such gallant 
leadership in this great European war? 
is 15 time is limited, and I want to say a few words about this 

In my judgment, the item of $100,000 for medical examiners 
might be reduced. I am an economist on everything but pen- 
sions. [Laughter.] For instance, under the bill known as the 
Sherwood bill, the act of May 11, 1912, a soldier is pensioned on 
account of his service and his age. Disability has nothing to 
do with it. Now, 370,000 soldiers, in round numbers, have been 
pensioned under that law. What excuse is there for any medi- 
cal examination for these 370,000 soldiers? They are on the 
pension roll not on account of disability but on account of their 
age and their service. There is no use making an argument on 
that proposition. It is apparent that they do not need ony 
medical examination. 

Who are the rest of the pensioned soldiers? Soldiers who 
lost an arm or a leg, and who are drawing pensions on account 
of that loss—pensions specifically provided for by law. They 
do not need any medical examination. I can not see what neces- 
sity there is for an appropriation of $100,000 for that purpose, 
and, with the consent of the chairman of the committee, I shall 
offer an amendment to reduce the amount to $25,000, thereby 
saving $75,000. 

There is another characteristic of that war. Every soldier 
who stood behind the gun whether he wore the blue or the 
gray, knew what he was fighting for. The French soldier upon 
one side of the Rhine and the German soldier on the other side 
of the Rhine belong to the same class, but they do not either 
of them know what they are fighting for. The only excuse I 
ever saw was given by an Englishman, in a couplet, to show 
what he was fighting for: 

uy name is Tommy Atkins and I am a husky chap, 

{y comrade is a Cossack, and my partner is a api 
And with all the blooming’ virtues for which you know we shine, 
We are carrying civilization to the people on the Rhine. 
_ [Laughter and applause.] 
Mr. AUSTIN. Will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. SHERWOOD. I will. 


The time of the gentleman has expired. 
Will the gentleman give me five minutes 


I yield to the gentleman five minutes 


Mr. AUSTIN. In regard to the $100,000 for medical examina- 
tion, does not the gentleman think that the department may 
need that amount for the examination of soldiers who served 
in the Spanish-American War? 

Mr. SHERWOOD. Very possibly that might be so. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Chairman, I wili ask the gentleman 
from Illinois if he wants to consume any time now on that 
side? 

a Mr. HINEBAUGH. I have no one ready to go on at this 
me, 

Mr. BARTLETT. Has the gentleman any more Members who 
want to speak on that side? 

Mr. HINEBAUGH. Oh, yes; there are quits a number of 
gentlemen. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Chairman, I moye that the committee 
do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose, and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. CLINE, Chairman of the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that 
committee had had under consideration the bill H. R. 21161, 
the pension appropriation bill, and had come to no resolution 
thereon. 

ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 


The SPEAKER announced his signature to enrolled bills of 
the following titles: 

S. 3419. An act admitting to citizenship and fully naturaliz- 
ing George Edward Lerrigo, of the city of Topeka, in the State 
of Kansas; 

S. 2304. An act for the relief of Chris Kuppler; 

S. 1880. An act for the relief of Chester D. Swift; 

S. 1703. An act for the relief of George P. Chandler; 

S. 2334. An act for the relief of S. W. Langhorne and the 
legal representatives of H. S. Howell; 

S. 3925. An act for the relief of Teresa Girolami; 

S. 2882. An act for the relief of Charles M. Clark; 

S. 3525. An act for the relief of Pay Inspector F. T. Arms, 
United States Navy; 

S. 5092. An act for the relief of Charles A. Spotts; 

S. 5254. An act authorizing the Secretary of the Interior in 
his discretion to sell and convey a certain tract of land to the 
Mandan Town and Country Club; 

S. 5497. An act authorizing the issuance of patent to Arthur 
J. Floyd for section 31, township 22 north, range 22 east of 
the sixth principal meridian, in the State of Nebraska ; 

S. 5970. An act for the relief of Isaac Bethurum; 

S. 5695. An act for the relief of the Southern Transporta- 
tion Co.; 

8. 5990. An act to authorize the sale and issuance of patent 
for certain land to William G. Kerckhoff; 

S. 1060. An act fixing the date of reenlistment of Gustav Hert- 
felder, first-class fireman, United States Navy; 

S. 1304. An act authorizing the Department of State to deliver 
to Capt. P. H. Uberroth, United States Revenue-Cutter Service, 
and Gunner Carl Johannson, United States Revenue-Cutter 
Service, watches tendered to them by the Canadian Govern- 
ment; 

S. 926. An act for the relief of the Georgia Railroad & Bank- 
ing Co.; 

S. 1377. An act for the relief of Alfred S. Lewis; 

S. 1044. An act for the relief of Byron W. Canileld; 

S. 604. An act for the relief of Sarah A. Clinton and Marie 
Steinberg ; 

S. 543. An act to correct the military record of John T. 
Haines; and 

S. 145. An act for the relief of Charles Richter. 

ADJOURNMENT. 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 4 o'clock and 40 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Sunday, 
February 14, 1915, at 12 o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 
Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications were 
taken from the Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 
1. Letter from the assistant clerk of the Court of Claims, 
transmitting a copy of the findings of the court in the case of 
Zerilda Brodie, widow of Robert Brodie, deceased, v. The 


United States (H. Doc. No. 1594); to the Committee on War 
Claims and ordered to be printed. 

2. Letter from the assistant clerk of the Court of Claims, 
transmitting a copy of the findings of the court in the case of 
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John D. Spurgeon v. The United States (H. Doc. No. 1595); to 
the Committee on War Claims and ordered to be printed. 

3. Letter from the assistant clerk of the Court of Claims, 
transmitting a copy of the findings of the court in the case of 
John T. Small v. The United States (H. Doc. No. 1596); to 
the Committee on War Claims and ordered to be printed. 

4. Letter from the assistant clerk of the Court of Claims, 
transmitting a copy of the findings of the court in the case of 
John D. Shofstall v. The United States (H. Doc. No. 1597); to 
the Committee on War Claims and ordered to be printed. 

5. Letter from the assistant clerk of the Court of Claims, 
transmitting a copy of the findings of the court in the case of 
Charles A. Schimpff v. The United States (H. Doc. No. 1598); 
to the Committee on War Claims and ordered to be printed, 

6. A letter from the assistant clerk of the Court of Claims, 
transmitting a copy of the findings of the court in the case of 
Richard C. Perkins v. The United States (H. Doc. No. 1599); 
to the Committee on War Claims and ordered to be printed. 

7. A letter from the assistant clerk of the Court of Claims, 
transmitting a copy of the findings of the court in the case of 
Levi S. Warren v. The United States (H. Doc. No. 1600); to 
the Committee on War Claims and ordered to be printed. 

8. A letter from the assistant clerk of the Court of Claims. 
transmitting a copy of the findings of the court in the case of 
James H. Lyman v. The United States (H. Doc. No. 1601); 
to the Committee on War Claims and ordered to be printed. 

9. A letter from the assistant clerk of the Court of Claims, 
transmitting a copy of the findings of the court in the case of 
George H. Beers v. The United States (H. Doc. No. 1602) ; 
to the Committee on War Claims and ordered to be printed. 

10. A letter from the assistant clerk of the Court of Claims, 
transmitting a copy of the findings of the court in the case of 
Daniel N. Dressler v. The United States (H. Doc. No. 1603) ; to 
the Committee on War Claims and ordered. to be printed. 

11. A letter from the assistant clerk of the Court of Claims, 
transmitting a copy of the findings of the court in the case of 
Giles R. Leonard v. The United States (H. Doe. No. 1604); 
to the Committee on War Claims and ordered to be printed. 

12. Letter from the assistant clerk of the Court of Claims, 
transmitting a copy of the findings of the court in the case of 
Similde E. Forbes, widow of Seloftus D. Forbes, v. The United 
States (H. Doe. No. 1605); to the Committee on War Claims 
and ordered to be printed. 

13. Letter from the assistant clerk of the Court of Claims, 
transmitting a copy of the findings of the court in the case of 
Reuben R. Lyon, executor of James R. Allen, deceased, v. The 
United States (H. Doe. No. 1606); to the Committee on War 
Claims and ordered to be printed. 

14. Letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting, with a 
letter from the Chief of Engineers, report on preliminary ex- 
amination and survey of Ohio River at or near Elizabethtown, 
III. (H. Doe. No. 1607); to the Committee on Rivers and Har- 
bors and ordered to be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS, 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, bills and resolutions were sev- 
erally reported from committees, delivered to the Clerk, and 
referred to the several calendars therein named, as follows: 

Mr. CLARK of Florida, from the Committee on Public Build- 
ings and Grounds, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 11694) 
providing for the construction of a public building at Bing- 
hamton, N. Y., reported the same with amendment, accom- 
panied by a report (No. 1401), which said bill and report were 
referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union. 

Mr. PARK, from the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 11291) for the 
purchase of a site and the erection of a Aublic building at 
Blytheville, Ark., reported the same without amendment, ac- 
companied by a report (No. 1402), which said bill and report 
were referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union. 

Mr. LEWIS of Maryland, from the Committee on Labor, to 
which was referred the bill (H. R. 12292) to prevent interstate 
commerce in the products of child labor. and for other pur- 
poses, reported the same with amendment, accompanied. by a 
report (No. 1400); which said bill and report were referred to 
the House Calendar. 

Mr. MONTAGUE, from the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 21315) 
to authorize the construction of a bridge across the Suwanee 
River in the State of Florida, reported the same with amend- 
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ment, accompanied by a report (No. 1403), which said bill and 
report were referred to the House Calendar. f 

Mr. GOEKE, from the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 7949) to au- 
thorize Parkersburg-Ohio Bridge Co., a corporation created and 
existing under the laws of the State of West Virginia, its suc- 
cessors and assigns, to construct a bridge acros the Ohio 
River from the city of Parkersburg, State of West Virginia, 
to the town of Belpre, State of Ohio, reported the same with- 
out amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 1404), which 
Said bill and report were referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. CANTRILL, from the Committee on Public Buildings 
and Grounds, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 20340) to 
increase the appropriation for a public building at Elkins, 
W. Va., reported the same with amendment, accompanied by a 
report (No. 1406), which said bill and report were referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. DEITRICK, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to 
which was referred the bill (H. R. 16223) for the relief of 
Warren V. Howard, reported the same without amendment, ac- 
companied by a report (No. 1405), which said bill and report 
were referred to the Private Calendar. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. STEPHENS of California: A bill (H. R. 21440) pro- 
viding for the construction of naval auxiliaries and for their 
operation as merchant vessels in time of peace; to the Commit- 
tee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. WEBB: A bill (H. R. 21441) to amend section 260 of 
the Judicial Code; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. FARR: A bill (H. R. 21442) authorizing the President 
of the United States to issue a provisional embargo upon wheat 
and wheat flour; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 


By Mr. COOPER: A bill (H. R. 21443) to reimburse owners 
of cattle exhibited at the National Dairy Show at Chicago, III., 
in November, 1914, and since then detained in said city because 
of the quarantine established by the United States Government; 
to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. PLATT: A bill (H. R. 21449) to regulate the filling 
of vacancies in the Corps of Cadets at the United States Mili- 
tary Academy not otherwise provided for by existing law, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. NORTON: A bill (H. R. 21450) to authorize an ex- 
change of lands with the State of North Dakota for promotion 
of experiments in dry-land agriculture, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. WATSON: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 421) to author- 
ize the Legislature of the Territory of Alaska to apply and ex- 
pend certain license taxes of said Territory after July 1, 1915; 
to the Committee on the Territories. 

By Mr. PADGETT: Resolution (H. Res. 732) for considera- 
tion of S. 5259; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. GREGG: Resolution (H. Res. 733) to amend H. Res. 
591, Sixty-third Congress, second session; to the Committee on 
War Claims. 

Also, resolution (H. Res. 734} to amend H. Res. 532, Sixty- 
third Congress, second session; to the Committee on War 
Claims. 

By Mr. CAMPBELL: Memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Kansas,.protesting against the proposed establishment 
of two Federal judicial districts in the State of Kansas; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CONNOLLY of Iowa: Memorial of the Legislature of 
the State of Iowa memorializing Congress to investigate the 
origin of the foot-and-mouth disease; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as “ollows: 

By Mr. ASHBROOK: A bill (H. R. 21444) for the relief of 
the Johnstown Building & Loan Association Co., of Johnstown, 
Ohio; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 21445) for the relief of the Home Building 
Loan & Sayings Co., of Coshocton, Ohio; to the Committee on 
Claims. 
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By Mr. CARR: A bill (H. R. 21446) granting an increase of 
pension to Nancy S. McKelvey; to the Committee on Inyalid 
Pensions, 

By Mr. LANGLEY: A bill (H. R. 21447) granting an increase 
of peusion to John Hundley; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. WALSH: A bill (H. R. 21448) for the relief of Abra- 
ham B. Lewis; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk's desk and referred as follows: 

By Mr. BRODBECK: Petitions of York County Branch of the 
German-American Alliance, protesting against export of war 
material; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. COOPER: Petitions of C. Buenger and other residents 
of Kenosha; M. L. Geubert and other residents of Clinton; 
William Rust and other residents of Mukwongo; Albert Wald 
and other residents of Burlington; German Catholic Young 
Men of Racine; St. Michael's Society, Racine; St. Kasmer's 
Society, Racine; German-American Alliance, Watertown; Ger- 
man-American Alliance, Wausau; Bower City Verein, Janes- 
ville; Lutheran Aid Association, Ableman, all in thé State of 
Wisconsin, asking that legislation be enacted to prohibit the 
sale of arms, ammunition, and munitions of war to any of the 
belligerents of the present European conflict; to the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs. 

Also, petition of the Kenosha (Wis.) Branch of the Socialist 
Party, asking that Congress authorize certain Government work 
looking toward the employment of the unemployed; to the Com- 
mittee on Labor. 

Also, petition of Waukesha County (Wis.) Guernsey Breed- 
ers’ Association, favoring appropriation to reimburse exhibitors 
of cattle at the National Dairy Show at Chicago in November 
last for expenses incurred because of the quarantine established 
by the Government; to the Committee on Appropriations. 

Also, petition of the Waukesha County (Wis.) Holstein-Frie- 
sian Breeders’ Association, favoring an appropriation to reim- 
burse exhibitors of cattle at the National Dairy Show at Chi- 
cago in November last for expenses incurred because of the 
quarantine established by the Government; to the Committee 
on Appropriations. 

By Mr. DAVENPORT: Petition of citizens of Kitchum, Okla., 
protesting against passage of House bill 20644, to amend the 
postal laws; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. DONOHOE: Petition of citizens of Philadelphia, Pa., 
favoring bills to prohibit export of war material; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. DOOLING: Petition of Liberty Council, No. 296, 
C. B. L., New York City, favoring bills to prohibit export of 
war material; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. EAGAN: Petitions of sundry citizens of the State of 
New Jersey, favoring citizens of the State of New Jersey, favor- 
ing the passage of bills to prohibit export of war materials; to 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

Also, petition of the Union Hill (N. J.) Emanuel Church, 
favoring all nations joining in world federation; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. GALLIVAN: Petitions of sundry citizens of Boston, 
Mass., favoring passage of resolution to prohibit the export of 
war material; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee: Petitions of Methodist Mis- 
slonary Society of Dresden and Woman's Missionary Society of 
Ripley, Tenn., protesting against the practice of polygamy in the 
United States; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. GILMORE: Petition of citizens of Brockton and Rock- 
land, Mass., relative to unemployment; to the Committee on 
Labor. 

By Mr. McCLELLAN: Memorial of St. Peter's Sick and Aid 
Society, composed of 170 members, urging legislation to prohibit 
export of war material; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

Also, petition of C. A. Borst and 268 citizens of Kingston, 
N. Y., favoring passage of bills to prohibit export of war mate- 
rial; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

Also, petition of St. Peter’s Sick and Aid Society, of Kingston, 
N. Y., favoring exclusion from the mails of the Menace, etc.; 
to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, memorial of Rand Study Club, of Kingston, N. X., 
relative to unemployed; to the Committee on Labor. 

By Mr. MAGUIRE of Nebraska: Petition of 5 tien of 
Plattsmouth, Nebr., favoring bills to prohibit export of war 
material; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. MAHAN: Petition of Mr. Barnard Wundulick, of 
Norwich, Conn., favoring passage of bills to prohibit export of 
war material; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 


By Mr. PARKER of New York: Petition of J. W. Walters 
and other citizens of Glens Falls, N. Y., favoring passage of reso- 
lution to prohibit export of war material; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. RAKER: Petition of the United States Butchers’ 
Association of America, Chicago, III., urging Jaw to prevent the 
slaughter of any calf weighing less than 150 pounds live weight; 
to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, petitions of W. E. Davis and J. J. Johnston, of You 
Bet; George Flessa, of Nevada City; F. J. O'Keefe, of Placer- 
ville; and F. M. King, S. D. Lombard, and J. C. Hussey, of Chi- 
cago Park, all in the State of California, favoring House joint 
resolution 377, to forbid export of arms; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. SABATH: Petition of Garden City Branch No. 11, 
National Association of Letter Carriers, Chicago, III., protesting 
against reduction in salaries of letter carriers in the Chicago 
post office; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. THOMAS: Petition of sundry citizens of Lewisburg, 
Ky., protesting against the Fitzgerald amendment to the Post 
Office appropriation bill; to the Committee on the Post Office 
and Post Roads, 

Also, petition of business men of Bowling Green, Ky., favor- 
ing passage of House bill 5308, relative to taxing mail-order 
houses; to the Committee on Ways and ~’eans. 

By Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota: Petition of Paul Goldade 
and others, protesting against export of war material; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Sunpay, February 14, 1915. 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon and was called to order 
by the Speaker pro tempore [Mr. WatsH]. 

The Chaplain, Rey. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 

We bless Thee, Almighty God, our heavenly Father, for the 
desire down deep in the human heart which inspires to intel- 
lectual, moral, and spiritual attainments which distinguishes 
men and fits them for leadership in the onward march of 
civilization, and for that appreciation which accords to others 
gratitude for those attainments. 

We meet here to-day that we may render fitting tribute to 
a Member of this House who, though his service was cut short 
by the hand of death, has left a record worthy of such recog- 
nition by his faithful, intelligent service wherever he was called 
in State or national affairs. He has passed on to the great 
beyond, but still lives in his deeds and in the hearts of.those 
who knew him. We thank Thee for that faith in the im- 
mortality of the soul which, through hope and love, enables 
us to look forward to a reunion of those we love, where all 
our longings, hopes, and aspirations may find their full fruition 
in a service to Thee. Be this our comfort and the comfort of 
those bound to him by the ties of kinship. May our lives be 
worthy of the tribute which is accorded to the faithful, in the 
name of Him who taught us how to live and to pass on with 
perfect faith in our God and our Father who doeth all things 
well. Amen. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will read the 
Journal. 

Mr. HART. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that the 
reading of the Journal may be postponed until to-morrow. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from New 
Jersey asks unanimous consent that the reading of the Journal 
be postponed until to-morrow. Is there objection? [After a 
pause.] The Chair hears none. The Clerk will read the 1 
order. 

THE LATE REPRESENTATIVE LEWIS J. MARTIN, OF NEW JERSEY. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

On motion of Mr. Hart, by unanimous consent, Ordered, That Sun- 
day, February 14,-1915, be set apart for addresses on the life, char- 
acter, and pu "services of the Hon. LEWIS J. Manrix, late a Rep- 
resentative the State of New Jersey. 

Mr. HART. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
Members may be permitted to print their remarks in the 
Record on the life, character, and public services of Hon. Lewis 
J. MARTIN. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from New 
Jersey asks unanimous consent that Members may have the 
privilege of printing their remarks in the Recorp on the life, 
character, and public services of Hon. Lewis J. Martin. Is 
there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. HART. Mr. Speaker, I send to the Clerk’s desk the fol- 
lowing resolution. 


1915. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the reso- | seem wiser and better. He abhorred the idea of stereotyping 


lution. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
House resolution 735. 


Resolved, That the business of the House be now suspended that 
opportunity may be given for tributes to the memory of Hon. LEWIS 
p Martin, late a Member of this House from the State of New 
ersey. 

Resolved, That as a particular mark of respect to the memory of 
the deceased and in recognition of his distinguished public career the 
House, at the conclusion of these exercises, shall stand adjourned. 

Resolved, That the Clerk communicate these resolutions to the Senate. 

Resolved, That the Clerk send a copy of these resolutions to the 
family of the deceased. 


The question was taken and the resolution was unanimously 
agreed to. ' 


Mr. HART. Mr. Speaker, on ihe afternoon of May 6, 1913, 
Death, “always mysterious and unbidden,” came to the Hon. 
Lewis J. MARTIN. 

He was of the sturdy New Jersey Sussex pioneers. The blood 
of the patriots of 76 coursing through his veins, and their 
spirit urging him to progressive effort, he directed a life of 
unusual versatility, more than half a century of which was 
devoted continuously to the public in official service. 

His primary education was obtained in the publie schools of 
Sussex (then the village of Deckertown), where he was born 
on the 22d day of February, 1844. He completed his studies at 
the Newton Collegiate Institute, a preparatory school of the 
county seat, in 1862. 

In 1867 he was admitted to the bar of New Jersey, and be- 
came deputy county clerk, being appointed by his father, James 
J. Martin, the then county clerk. He succeeded his father upon 
his death in 1869. During this period he occupied also the 
office of town clerk of Newton. 

In 1878 he was chosen to represent his county in the New 
Jersey House of Assembly, and was reelected in 1880 and 1881. 
In the last year he was appointed county !aw judge, retaining 
this office through three successive terms—for 15 years. In 
1896 he was selected county counsel, which office he held for 
five years. Simultaneously he was elected and Zor eleven years 
remained a member of the Newton town committee, the govern- 
ing body of his home town. 7 

He returned to legislative work in 1897, representing his 
county in the New Jersey Senate from then until 1903. Four 
years of this term he was its minority leader. 

During 1911 he was again appointed county law judge, where 
he displayed a superior judicial temperament. From then until 
his death he was frequently called to preside over important 
trials in other jurisdictions. 

In 1912 he was elected a Member of this House, to represent 
the sixth district of New Jersey. 

Such was the character of his official life. In the social and 
business affairs of the county he was of like prominence. 

We will not think of him as dead,“ but contemplate the 
transition with Colton: 

What we call life is a journey to death, 
And what we call death is a passport to life. 

Sussex County was to Senator Martin not alone an abiding 
place—he loved it, and never ceased to regret his enforced 
absence from it. He once said that, descending the mountain 
pass through which the traveler from the east enters the Wal- 
kill, its first splendid valley, he enjoyed a peculiar sense of 
relief and homely quietness. 

Delightful Sussex County— 

The hills, rock-ribbed and ancient as the sun; 
The vales, stretching in pensive quietness between— 
The venerable woods, 

Its impress is upon the stranger who contemplates it. Its 
pastoral, yet stern quietness; its breadth of view—all these 
have influenced its sons. 

And as “Senator” MARTIN loved old Sussex, so its people 
responded to him. It would be impossible to overestimate the 
extent of the attachment felt for him throughout the whole 
county; and his death seemed a household affliction to all who 
enjoyed his friendship. 

Each one has some reminiscence of the “ Senator,“ and the 
evidences of his kindness, his cordiality, are everywhere ap- 
parent. His urbanity of manner exerted a most remarkable 
power, winning the esteem and affection of all; but to those 
whom friendship suffered to look upon the inner sanctuary of 
his heart, there appeared a well of affection of unfathomable 
depth. 

He was a man of strong, almost resistless, will, but never self- 
willed; of positive and clearly defined opinions, but not opin- 
jonated; open to conviction, ready to receive suggestions, and as 
ready to change his plans and opinions for any which might 


rules of feeling, thinking, or acting. He cordially disliked all 
narrowness, bigotry, and exclusiveness. 

He needs no eulogy. The fact that he closed so remarkable 
and continuous a public life with every heart warmly attached 
to him, retaining throughout his life the warm regard and re- 
spect and admiration of his constituents, is a commentary on 
his worth more forcible than words. 

We would sorrow, but we believe with Ingersoll that— 

Life is a narrow vale between the cold and barren peaks of two 
eternities. We strive in vain to look beyond the heights, We cry 
aloud, and the only answer is the echo of our wailing ery. From the 
voiceless lips of the unreplying dead, there comes no word ; but in the 
night of death hope sees a star, and the listening love can hear the 
rustle of the wing. 

He is not dead, but lives—with a “ passport to life,“ he “ left 
his body as an armor which fatigued him by its weight.” 


Mr. EAGAN. Mr. Speaker, cne of the oldest customs of this 
House and at the same time one of the most beautiful is the 
holding of commemorative exercises, at which we pay our 
tributes of love and respect to the memory of our colleagues 
whom the grim destroyer has stricken down during their service 
in this body. Three weeks ago to-day we gathered in this 
Chamber to honor the memory of a great son of New Jersey. 
We have assembled to-day to honor the memory of another great 
Jerseyman, and our friend and colleague, Lewis J. MARTIN, 
who represented the sixth congressional district of New Jersey. 

New Jersey had the misfortune to have 2 of its 12 Members 
stricken down in the Sixty-third Congress. Mr. Martin died 
on May 6, 1913, and Mr. Bremner in February, 1914. By a 
strange coincidence both represented in this body a section of 
the State which until two years ago was included in the old 
sixth congressional district. 

My acquaintance with Lew MARTIN did not begin until our 
election to Congress, but I had the good fortune in the very 
brief time that elapsed between the beginning of our service 
and his death to dwell under the same roof with him. This 
gaye me the opportunity to spend a number of very pleasant 
evenings with him. 

I was the last member of the New Jersey delegation to see 
him in life. We were together for a considerable time on the 
Friday afternoon and evening preceding his death. He was in 
the best of health and spirits on that occasion and neither of 
us had the slightest premonition when we parted on that even- 
ing that we were together for the last time in life. Little did 
I think that within three days I was to be called from this 
Chamber with several of my colleagues from New Jersey to 
identify his lifeless body in the Union Station. 

Upon Congressman Bremner, who was destined to follow him 
within a short time into the great beyond, devolved the arrange- 
ments for the return of Judge MarrTin’s remains to Sussex 
County. 

I can not speak of my colleague's congressional achievements 
because death came to him in the morning of his career in this. 
House, That he would have made a worthy Representative of 
his district and his State in this body there can be no doubt. 

Born in 1844 in the county of Sussex, of the sturdy old 
revolutionary stock of northern New Jersey, Lewis J. MARTIN 
had the rare distinction of serving his town, his county, and 
his State for more than 50 years in many elective and appointive 
offices prior to his election to Congress in 1912. He was elected 
three times to the New Jersey Assembly, twice to the senate of 
our State, and was serving his fourth term as county judge 
when elected to Congress. That he gave vastly more in service 
than he received in monetary compensation is evidenced by the 
fact that he remained all his life a poor man. 

Owing to his long service in the assembly and the senate, he 
was one of the most widely known men in New Jersey. There 
are few Jerseymen who have been active in either of the great 
political parties who did not count Judge Martin their friend. 
On more than one occasion the opportunity was presented to 
him to achieve high honors in his party outside of his native 
county, but his love for old Sussex and for the associations of 
a lifetime always had the greater lure for him. ‘That Sussex 
reciprocated is evidenced by the many honors it bestowed upon 


him and by the love and respect with which his people always 


regarded him. On the day of his death business in his home 
town was suspended and thousands of lifelong neighbors and 
friends followed his remains to his last resting place. 
Congressman MARTIN had a very attractive personality. Un- 
assuming and rather retiring with strangers, he was the soul 
of good fellowship with his intimates. Although he had almost 
reached the allotted three score years and ten, he showed little 


evidence of advancing years. His more intimate associates 
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were always men much younger than himself. It was evidently 
his intention: to: complete his public service: with a single term 
in Congress. Many of his: neighbors recall that in his speech 
in Sussex during the campaign of 1912 he said with a tinge of 
sadness in his voice that he would never call upon his friends 
to vote for him again. 

Lew Martın was a good citizen, an honest and capable publie 
Servant, an able lawyer, and a just judge. He died when the 
sun of his influence and power was at its zenith, mourned by a 
legion of friends, the most devoted of whom were his lifelong 
neighbors. 

Mr. Speaker, it is particularly to be regretted that it was 
impossible for the congressional committee to go to Mr. MAR- 
TIN’s home to pay the respect and the tribute of this House due 
to his remains and due his sorrowing family. The Members 
who were appointed on that committee will recall that the 
tariff bill was expected to come to a vote on the evening pre- 
ceding the day of bis burial. We had made all arrangements 
to go the moment the vote had been taken. A special train 
was kept waiting at the Union Station until the last minute. 
Unfortunately it was impossible for us to leave our duties ia 
this House. I am sure I echo the sentiment of every Member 
of this House when I say that though we were not there in the 
flesh to pay our tribute of respect to our colleague, we were 
there at least in spirit. To them in their hour of sadness 
we extend our most heartfelt sympathy. Judge MARTIN, as I 
Say, was a good citizen. To his family he has left the rich 
heritage of a good name. 

ADJOURNMENT, 

Mr. HART. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 12 o’clock and 21 
minutes p. m.), in accordance with the resolution previously 
agreed to and under the order heretofore made, the House ad- 
journed to meet te-morrow, Monday, February 15, 1915, at 
II o'clock a. m. 


SENAIE. 
Moxbax, February 15, 1915. 


The Chaplain, Rev. Forrest J. Prettyman, D. D., offered the 
following prayer: i 

Almighty God, the all-wise, all-loving One, we come bringing 
to Thee the offering of our lives, adoration, worship, and praise. 
If there is among us wisdom in counsel, strength of delibera- 
tion, passion of brotherhood, it is because of Thy care for us. 
Thy grace has held us together to the great, high, common 
purpose of our national life. We pray for that highest achieve- 


ment of our lives that all our activity may be brought to the 


test of our devotion to Thee and that religion may be the con- 
trolling and dominating passion of our hearts and minds. May 
it not be written of us that we have lost our place in the great 
onward progress of universal brotherhood because any of our 


for men. For Christ's sake. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of Saturday last was read | 


and approved. 
AMERICAN INSTRUCTORS. OF THE DEAF. 


The-VICE PRESIDENT.. The Chair lays. before the Senate 
the proceedings of the twentieth meeting of the convention of 


American. Instructors of the Deaf, held at the Virginia School 


for the Deaf and the Blind, Staunton, Va., June 25-July 1, 1914. 
The communication and accompanying statement will be re- 


ferred to the Committee on Printing. 
MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by J. C. South, 
its Chief Clerk, announced that the House had passed a bill 


(H. R. 21318) making appropriations for sundry civil expenses 


of the Government for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1916, and 
for other purposes, in which it requested the concurrence of the 


Senate. 
The message also requested the return to the House of Rep- 


resentatives of the enrolled bill (S. 7555) to authorize the con- 
struction of a bridge across the Suwanee River in the State of 


Florida. 
LIMITATION OF DEBATE. 


Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, in accordance with the rules 


of the Senate I desire to give notice of a proposed amendment to i 


the rules. I ask that it may be read at the desk. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read the notice. 


The Secretary read as follows: 


In accordance with Rule XL of the Senate rules, I hereby give notice 


that on to-morrow 1 will propose an amendment to the rules of the 


i full, true, and complete rig ney > there 
e 


Senate by adding thereto a new rule, to be known as Rule XLI, and to 
read as follows: 

“ Rule XLI. It shall be in order during the morning hour to make a 
motion that ay bill or resolution then on the calendar shall be con- 
sidered under the terms of this rule: Such. motion when made shall 
lie over one day and shall then be decided. without debate, No Senator 
shall be allowed to vote on a motion to consider à bill or resolution 
under this rule who is bound by any caucus or conference of Senators 
to vote in any particular way on said bill or resolution or any amend- 
ment thereon; but when any Senator's right to vote upon such motion 
is challenged such Senator shall be allowed to determine for himself 
whether he is disqualified from voting on said motion. When it has been 
decided to consider a bill or resolution under this rule the same sball 
first be considered in general debate, during which time no Senator, 
except by unanimous consent, shall be allowed. to speak more than 
three hours, At the close of general debate the bill or resolution shal! 
be read for amendments, and on any amendment that may be offered 
no Senator, except by unanimous consent, shall speak for more than 
15 minutes: Provided, That any Senator who has not spoken for three 
hours in general debate shall, in addition to said 15 minutes, be allowed 
additional time; but in no case shall such additional time or times, 
including the time used by such Senator in general debate, exceed in 
the a te three hours: Provided further, That if unanimous con- 
sent for additional time is asked in behalf of any Senator, either during 
general debate or when the bill or resolution is being considered for 
amendment, and the same is refused, it shall be in o by motion to 
extend the time of such Senator for a: time to be named in sald motion, 
Which motion shall be decided without debate. When the bill or reso. 
lution is 2 read for amendment all debate shall be confined to the 
amendment which is then pending, 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS, 


The VICE PRESIDENT presented a concurrent resolution 
of the Legislature of North Dakota, urging the passage of the 
so-called Sheppard-Hobson resolution relative to the sale, manu- 
facture, and importation of intoxicating liquors, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented a concurrent resolution of the Legislature 
of the State of Kansas, urging Congress to assist in establish- 
ing a system of subirrigation for the Cimarron River, which 
was referred to the Committee on Public Lands, 

Mr. LANE. I present a memorial of the Legislature of Ore- 
gon, which I ask may be printed in the Recorp and referred to 
the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

There being no objection, the memorial was referred to the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry and ordered to be 


| printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


UNITED STATES or AMERICA, 
STATE OF OREGON, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY OF STATH. 


T, Ben W. Olcott, secretary of state of the State of Oregon, and cus- 


todian of the seal of said State, do hereby certify that I have carefully 


eom the annexed copy of house j 
0 thereof filed in the office 
of Oregon on the Sth day 


t memorial No. 4 with the 
of the secretary of state of the State 
of February, 1915, and that the same is a 
from and of the whole thereof, 
reunto set my hand and affixed hereto 


EGP at the capitol at Salem, Oreg., this Sth day of February, A. D. 
[SEan.] 


In testimony whereof I have 


the seal of the State of Oregon. 


Bex: W. OLCOTT, 
Secretary of State, 
By S. A. Kozar, Deputy, 
House joint memorial No. 4. 


To the honorable Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
leaders have lost their thought of God. Under Thine own guid- | 
ance may we lead on to the accomplishment of Thy great plan 


States of America: 


Your memorialists, the Legislative Assembly of the State of Oregon, 
respectfully request that 
Whereas the Hon. David F. Houston, Secretary of Agriculture, in his 
—.— for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1914, recommends as fol- 
ows: 

In i where timber is the chief income-producing resource 
absence demand for it often works a serious hardship upon those 
who have entered the region as the advance guard of ci ization, and 
are seeking, in the face of many difficulties, to estublish homes. There 
are counties in which a sparse local population of pioneer settlers find 
themselves surrounded by a wilderness largely consisting of national 
forest land, which is almost idle so far as any form of present use is 
concerned: In other words, a great, if not the greatest, of the potential 
sources of wealth in such counties, held in trust by the Government 
for the benefit of the public, not merely contributes nothing now to 
the upbuilding of the communities which will give value to the for- 
ests, But actually adds to the burden which these communities must 
assume. Were the national forests private property they would pay 
their fair pro n of the cost of road development, public schools, 
and other public activitics through taxation. The Government, unlike 
the private owner of timberland in such regions, is holding the timber. 
not In order to make a profit later by its advance in value, but in 
order to make 1 the public welfare. That it should be made 
to serve the local as well as the national public welfare has been 
definitely recognized in the provisions of law for the use of 35 per 
cent of all gross:receipts from the forests for local public purposes. 

To carry more ta be ta effect this already established principle 
a further step should taken. It should not be necessary to wait 
until the period of hardest struggle is past before these public resources 
begin to assist local development. ore the national forests begin to 
yield large incomes, as well as after, they should be made to par- 
ticipate in the work of building up the country and giving value to ell 


ts resources. 

“The first need of the public in undeveloped regions is for more 
and better roads. Without them the struggle of individuals to gain 
a foothold is much more difficult, while isolation from neighbors and 
the outside world means meager educational opportunity, a lack of 
comforts, and conditions unfavorable to community life. A road sys- 


tem, however, constitutes a capital investment which a handful of set- 
tlers must make, a little at a time. When their roads must be built 
largely through national-forest lands, which pay no taxes, their case is 
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much more ..dificult. In cuch regions the Secretary of Agriculture 
should be authorized to make a study of the local conditions and to 
gather all the data necessary to formulate a plan for public-road 
development based on local needs. These plans should be carried into 
sufficient detail tu. provide a reasonably accurate estimate of the cost 
of the road construction which it is Sy Sp that the Government 
undertake, They should be accompanied by careful and conservative 
appraisals of the value of the national-forest timber in each locality 
and a forecast of the future income which the forests will bring in 
from all sources, On the basis of the showings of fact regarding the 
value of the Government’s property, its potential income-yielding 
capacity, and the needs of the public, Congress should be asked to 
appropriate for the construction of specific projects recommended by 
the Secretary of Agriculture. The cost of such road construction by 
the Government should constitute an advance of the amounts whic 
the forests would later make available for local use. In effect, there- 
fore, the roads would become an obligation upon the forests, to be 
extinguished as their resources come into commercial demand”: 
Therefore be it N 
Resolved by the house of representatives (the senate concurring), That 
our Representatives and Senators in Congress be, and are hereby, memo- 
rialized and requested to use their best endeavors to see that the honor- 
able the Secretary of Agriculture is authorized to make a study of local 
conditions necessary to formulate plans for public-road development and 
to report his findings to Congress from time to time in accordance with 
his recommendations; be it further 
Resolved, That the secretary of state is hereby instructed to transmit 
by mail a copy of this resolution to each of the Oregon delegation in 


ongress. 
Adopted by the house January 28, 1915. 
8 BEN SELLING, 


$ Speaker of the House. 
Adopted by the senate February 3, 1915. 
W. LAIR THOMPSON, 
President of the Senate. 


(Indorsed:) House joint memorial No. 4. W. F. Drager, chief clerk. 
Filed February 8, 1915, at 2.45 o'clock p. m. 
Ben W. OLCOTT, 


Secretary of State. 
By S. A, Kozer, Deputy. 


Mr. LANE. I present a memorial of the Legislature of Ore- 
gon, which I ask may be printed in the Recorp and referred to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

There being no objection, the memorial was referred to the 
Committee on Military Affairs and ordered to be printed in the 


RecorpD, as follows: 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 
STATE OF OREGON, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY OF STATE. 


I, Ben W. Olcott, secretary of state of the State of Oregon and custo- 
dian of the seal of said State, do hereby certify : 

That I have carefully compared the annexed copy of House joint 
memorial No. 5 with the original thereof filed in the office of the sec- 
retary of state of the State of Oregon on the Sth day of February, 1915, 
and that the same is a full, true, and complete transcript therefrom 
and of the whole thereof. 

In testimony whereof | have hereunto set my hand and affixed hereto 
the seal of the State of Oregon. x 

on at the capitol at Salem, Oreg., this 8th day of February, A. D. 
1915. 
[SEAL] Ben W. OLCOTT, 

Secretary 3 

By S. A. Kozer, Deputy. 


House joint memorial No. 5. 


To the honorable the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress assembled: 
Your memorialists, the Legislative Assembly of the State of Oregon, 


respectfully represent that— 

Whereas there is pending in the . e of the United States a bill 
entitled “A bin to increase the efficiency of the Organized Militia, 
and for other purposes” (S. 6217); and 

Whereas the purpose of the law proposed by said bill is to provide for 
the payment of the Organized Militia of the United States; and 

Whereas the state of the national defense requires that a more depend- 
able military reserve be created than exists at the present time: 
Therefore be it 
Resolved, That your memorialists do favor enactment of a Federal 

law providing for payment and reorganizing national reserve. That we 

do hereby declare that, in our opinion, the above-mentioned bill is de- 
signed to create such a dependable military reserye as is desired and to 
greatly increase the efficiency of the Organized Militia, and that it is 
necessary to the national welfare that the Congress of the United States 
shall, at the earliest possible date, pass the said act; and the Senators 
and Representatives in the Congress of the United States from the State 
of Oregon are hereby requested to aid and assist in the passage of said 
bill; and for the passage of such a law your memorialists will ever pray. 
Adopted by the house January 28, 1915. 
BEN SELLING, . 
Speaker of the House. 
Adopted by the senate February 3, 1915. 
W. Lam THOMPSON, 
President of the Senate. 
(Indorsed:) House joint memorial No. 5. W. F. Drager, chief clerk. 

Filed February 8, 1915, at 2.45 o'clock p. m. Ben W. Olcott, secretary 

of state, by S. A. Kozer, deputy. 


Mr. THOMPSON. I present a concurrent resolution of the 
Legislature of the State of Kansas, recommending the construc- 
tion of demonstration plants in western Kansas to develop a 
system of subirrigation. I ask that it be read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair will state to the Senator 
from Kansas that an attested copy of the concurrent resolution 
was sent to the Chair and has been handed down by him this 
morning to be put in the RECORD. 

. Mr. THOMPSON. I should like to have the resolution read. 
It is a matter of some importance. I am perfectly familiar with 


the nena of the people in that section of the State in this 
regard. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to reading the 
resolution? 2 

Mr. TOWNSEND. What is the request? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The request is to have read a con- 
current resolution of the Legislature of Kansas in reference to 
subirrigation. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Did I understand the Chair to state that 
he has handed down a similar resolution? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It has already been handed down. 
It was sent to the Chair. 

Mr. THOMPSON. I desire not only that it shall appear in 
the Coneressionat Recorp, but that it may be read. This 
being a joint resolution passed by the legislature of my State, 
I regard it as the highest right and privilege that it be read 
upon request. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It goes in the Record without read- 
ing. Is there objection to reading it? The Chair hears none, 
and the Secretary will read the concurrent resolution. 

The concurrent resolution was read, as follows: 

Senate concurrent resolution No. 24. 

Be it resolvec by the Senate of the State of Kansas (the House con- 

curring therein) That— 


Whereas the subject of subirrigation is of the most vital importance to 
many homesteaders now tae on our arid lands; and 

Whereas the freshets in the Cimarron River carry off annually, in 
destructive floods, millions of dollars’ worth of precious water just 
at the season of the year when our crops are perishing for want of 
moisture; and 

Whereas it is now claimed that by subirrigation with tiles its value 
may be multiplied from six to ten fold; and 

Whereas our neighboring State of Oklahoma is likewise interested in 
these waters to a certain extent and is now e to appropriate 
the entire stream without regard to the natural, equitable, and con- 
stitutional rights of the State of Kansas therein; and 

Whereas by the present activity of the sald State in surveying ditches 

5 to appropriate the sites along the river already surveyed 

by the National Government, and by offering to throw open its 

new college lands“ to the public and impliedly conveying a promise 
of water rights to be supplied by water from the Cimarron River, 
an interstate stream, the interests of our community and State are 
imperiled and an emergency is created which, as a State, we are 
unable to cope with; and the only remedy promising a fair deal 
between the States is, as we believe, an equitable division of this 
property right by the National Government: Therefore be it 

Resolved by the Senate of the State of Kansas (the House concurri 
therein), That the Congress of the United States be requested and urg 
to take immediate steps for the construction of one or more demonstra- 
tion plants on the west line of Kansas proving the economy of this 
form of irrigation, and consisting of and comprehending a reservoir at 
the aforementioned Government reservoir site at Garrett, Okla., a ditch 
g: therefrom to a system of subirrigation tile conduits leading out 
onto the arid lands lying on the highest general levels of Morton 
County, Kans. 

The secretary of state is hereby instructed to send a certified copy 
of this resolution to each Member of the Kansas delegation in Congress 
and to the Speaker of the National House of Representatiyes and the 
Vice President of the United States to be laid before the Congress of 
the United States. 

I hereby certify that the above concurrent resolution originated in the 
senate, and passed that body February 3, 1915. 

; W. Y. MORGAN, 
President of the Senate, 
Burt E. Brown, 
Secretary of the Senate. 
Passed the house February 6, 1915. 
ROBERT STONE, 
ions of the House. 
I. E. LAMBERT, 
Chief Clerk of the House. 


ARTHUR CAPPER, Governor. 

Mr. THOMPSON. Mr. President, I wish to say in this con- 
nection, without taking up too much time of the Senate now, 
that I shall address myself iater to this subject. Iam perfectly 
familiar with it, having lived in this particular section of the 
State for years, and have observed the needs of the country in 
this respect. I regard the plan as entirely feasible, and heartily 
concur in the recommendations, made by the legislature, and will 
do what I can to help carry out the suggestions made in the 
resolution in the way of securing proper national legislation 
on this subject. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolution will be referred to 
the Committee on Irrigation and Reclamation of Arid Lands. 

Mr. BRISTOW subsequently said: Mr. President, referring 
to the resolution from the Legislature of Kansas, which the Vice 
President handed down this morning, and in regard to which my 
colleague [Mr. THompson] made some remarks, I desire to say 
that I have a bill pending now before the Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry which has been in that committee for 
something over a year coyering the subject. I have been ex- 
ceedingly anxious to get action from that committee, and have 
made every possible effort within my power and was assisted 
by the Senators from Nebraska last year to get legislation of a 
similar character; but, I regret to say, we were unable to obtain 
it. I am in hearty accord with the purpose of the resolution, 
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and hope that the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry may 
at least take some action this year. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I send to the desk and wish 
to have read a resolution in the nature of a petition of the 
Hattiesburg (Miss.) Commercial Club. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none. 

The Secretary read as follows: 


HATTIESBURG, Miss., January 2, 1915. 


Whereas the unfortunate and disastrous war in has caused the 
withdrawal and destruction of about 20 per cent of the world's total 
ocean steam tonnage available and has caused an increase of ocean 
freight rates from 100 to 300 per cent for English, European, and 
Motiterrancan ports, and those heavy advances constitute a heavy tax 
on southern producers, whether it be cotton, lumber, or naval stores, 
the three chief products of our Southern States; and as these ocean 
freight rates are still increasing and will continue to increase unless 
there is promptly organized and put in operation a merchant marine 
under the flag of the United States. 


The Hattiesburg Commercial Club at their annual meeting on January 
12, 1915, at the city of Hattiesburg, Miss., unanimously resolves: 

1. That we heartily commend the action of our President and his 
Cabinet in their efforts to put on the statute books and appropriate 
the necessary money to build up a merchant marine to take care of 
American shippers and producers in their trade with foreign countries, 

2, That we heartily and unanimously su the bill now before 
our Congress known as the ship-purchase bil 

3. That we request ail Members of the House of Congress and our 
Senators from Mississippi to eet work, and vote for this worthy 
bill, believing that this is the only method to pursue which will secure 
— oe ere. freight rates for exporting the products of our State 
and country at large. 
min vues copy of “4 pe cea — manea to each Member of the 

ouse of Congress an nators from Mississippi. 

Signed by the proa and secretary of the Hattiesburg Commercial 
Club on behaif of its entire membership. 


T. C. HANNAH, 
President Hattiesburg Commercial Club, 
C. HAUENSTEIN, 
Secretary Hattiesburg Commercial Club. 


Mr. WILLIAMS, I present a letter in the nature of a peti- 
tion signed by members of the Greenwood Business League of 
Mississippi, which I ask may be read, omitting the signatures. 

There being no objection, the letter was read, omitting the 


signatures, as follows: 
GREENWOOD, Miss., February 12, 1915. 
Hon. JOHN SHARP 8 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sin: The und ed merchants, cotton exporters, and busi- 
ness men of this city are heartily in favor of the emergency measure 
known as the ship-purchase bill and do hereby indorse same and believe 
it should be — Curing the present session of Congress, without the 
necessity of an extra session. p 

Our advocacy of this measure is based partly on the following: 
Because we believe it will result in laying the foundation of an 
American merchant marine, the lack of w is now being so sorely 
felt by shippers of all kinds of commodities; it will result in freeing 
us from dependence upon foreign shipping es, who are now ruth- 
lessly breaking their contracts with erican shippers, their ht 
rates charged being so exorbitant as to be alm iratical, robbing 
— — — cularly the South, in this hour of its com- 
mercial opportunity. 

We ain b believe that the immediate passers of this measure would 
afford prompt relief to shippers in the reduction of ocean freight rates 
and result in the saving of millions of dollars to the business interests 
of our country. 


Mr. McCUMBER. I present a concurrent resolution of the 
Legislature of the State of North Dakota, which I ask may be 
printed in the Recorp and referred to the Committee on Pub- 
lic Lands. 

There being no objection, the concurrent resolution was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Public Lands and ordered to be 


printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
STATE or NORTH DAKOTA, 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE. 
I, Thomas Hall, secretary of state of the State of North Dakota and 
keeper of the great seal thereof, hereby certify that the attached is a 
true and correct copy of a certain concurrent resolution adopted b. 
the ee — Legis —.— Assembly of the State of North Dakota, an 
resolution. A 
. 1 have hereunto set my hand and affixed the 
t seal of the State, at the capitol, in the city of Bismarck, this 10th 
7 of ini Aa A. D. 1915. ENUE 
* Secretary of State. 
A concurrent resolution (McClellan). 
Be it resolved by the House of Representatives of the State of North 
Dakota (the Senate concurring), That— 
of North Dakota about 


Whereas there are now in the western part 
673,000 acrer of rough, broken, and nonirrigable vacant Government 
ing than for any other 


land more suitable for grazing and stock 
urpose ; and . 
reas the steady development of the West has been dependent upon 
and built up by actual settlers and homesteaders who came West for 
the purpose of finding homes for the support and maintenance of 
themselves and families; and 
Whereas the occupation and settlement of these vacant lands will in 
time, through taxation and other sources, inure to the benefit of the 
counties and whole country in which said lands are located; and 
Whereas practically all the agricultural lands in the third congressional 


district of the State of North Dakota have been selected and are now 
occupied by actual settlers; and 


Whereas the balance of the uncceupled lands are quite rough and broken 


and consist mostly of what are commonly known as the Bad Lands, 
and principally valuable for stock raising; and 
Whereas there is a shortage of beef throughout the land as a result of 
stock raising having been neglected for agricultural pursuits; and 
Whereas the balance of this land, if assigned in proper quantities, will 
qt support hundreds of families; and 
Whereas we believe an act can and should be passed by, Congress which 
will po each settler a sufficient acre: of said lands as will com- 
fortably support a family by mixed farming and stock raising thereon, 
and which act might be drafted along the line of the 640-acre stock. 
— homestead bill No. 15799, which was introduced during the 
second session of the Sixty-third Congress of the United States, and 
in which there is incorporated a classification clause which would 
leave absolutely no grounds for the act to monopolize lands coming 
under the 160-acre or 320-acre acts; and 
Whereas it has come to our notice that a movement was on foot to 
have Congress pass a law to have said Government lands granted to 
. oo for leasing purposes, and to also pass a national leasehold 
Whereas we believe that such an act would be a crime and an outrage 
counties in which said lands are situated, and 
rive them of the actual settlers and families which they 
t and would further deprive such counties of the 
ua and taxable property which they are entitled 
to and from which said counties would eventually realize an abun- 
dance of revenue by virtue of entrymen having their lands patented 
and homes built thereon for themselves and families and their chil- 
dren’s children; and 
Whereas there is not the incentive for families to build u valuable and 
permanent homes on rented land that there is on erg they can call 
thelr own, and from which they would not have to be separated by 
virtue of the expiration of a lease; and 
there are a number of the counties in which this land is located 
that are already too small in the area of their agricultural lands 
without robbing them of what is left, and this is peas true of 
Billings County, which has not any more taxable rea estate than it 
needs for the running of their county government; and 
Whereas we do not believe in heaping the burdens of taxation on the 
few who happen to own the agricultural land in such localities when 
same can be reduced with the settlement of these vacant Govern- 
ment Jands by homesteaders who are willing to share the burden of 
tion in their community for the purpose of getting homes; and 
Whereas we are heartuy in favor of some act that will tend to im- 
prove said district and bring settlers who will make permanent homes 
therein, but that we are bitterly opposed to the submission of a na- 
tional leasehold bill, or any act that will shut the lands out from 
actual homesteading, thereby curtailing and handicapping the devel- 
opment and upbuilding of said district: Now therefore be it 
Resolved 5 the House of Representatives of the State of North 
enate concurring), That we transmit a copy of this resolu- 
to our Senators and Representatives in the National Congress, 
pe ar gpa and ureing them to use all honorable means to see that the 
+ t of this resoiution be put into execution as far as possible, and 
that ayari which would tend to prevent the actual settlement of the 
lands above referred to, and which would deprive any county in said 
third congressional district of the full benefit of its lands through taxa- 
tion or otherwise, be prevented: It is further 
Resolved, That the Secretary of State is hereby authorized to trans- 
mit the foregoing resolution to the Senators and Representatives in 
Congress from the State of North Dakota, 
A. P. Hanson, 


Speaker of the House. 
BERT N. WOLD, 
wai | Clerk of the House, 
. H. FRAINE, 
President of the Senate, 
M. J. GEORGE, 
Secretary of the Senate, 


Mr. McCUMBER. I present a concurrent resolution of the 
Legislature of the State of North Dakota, which I ask may be 
printed in the IRecorp and referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

There being no objection, the concurrent resolution was re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Judiciary and ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


STATE or NORTH DAKOTA, 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 


I, Thomas Hall, secretary of state of the State of North Dakota, and 
keeper of the great seal thereof, hereby certify that the attached is a 
true_and correct copy of a certain concurrent resolution adopted by 
the Fourteenth Legislative Assembly of the State of North Dakota, and 
the whole of such resolution. 

In testimony whereof I have hereunto set my hand and affixed the 

t seal of the State, at the capitol, in the city of Bismarck, this 10th 
day of February, A. D. 1915. 


SEAL, THOMAS HALL, 
] Secretary of State. 


A concurrent resolution of the House of Representatives of the State 
of North Dakota, the Senate concurring (Everson). 


Whereas the Sheppard-Hobson resolution amending the Constitution of 
the United 2 so as to prohibit the manufacture and sale of in- 
toxicating liquors and beverages failed to receive the necessary two- 
thirds vote in the House of Representatives of Congress; and 

Whereas a majority of the Members of said House of Representatives 
voted in favor of the resolution, among them the Representatives 
from North Dakota ; and 

Whereas Federal legislation is necessary to properly regulate and con- 
trol the liquor traffic: Therefore be it = 
Resolved by the House of Representatives of the State of North 

Dakota (the Senate concurring therein), That we commend the action 

of our Representatives in Congress in voting for the Sheppard-Hobson 

resolution, and urge them to continue to work for the passage of the 
me ; 

9 That we urge the Senate and the House of Representatives 

of Congress to reconsider the action already taken and to pass the said 

Sheppard-Hobson resolution; and be it further 
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Resolved, That the secretary of state be instructed to send a copy 
of these resolutions to our Senators and Representatives in Congress, 
to the Speaker of the House of Representatives, to the Vice President, 
and to the President of the United States. 

A. P. HANSON, 


Speaker of the House, 
ALBERT N. WOLD, 
Chief Clerk of the House. 

„ H. Fnaixn, 
President of the Senate, 
M. J. G 


. J. GEORGE, 
Secretary of the Senate. 

Mr. POMERENE. I have a number of telegrams in the 
nature of memorials from postal clerks in various cities of 
my State remonstrating against a change from annual to bien- 
nial promotions for the men in that service. I ask that the tele- 
grams may be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the telegrams were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


TOLEDO, OHIO, February 10, 1915. 
Hon. ATLEE POMERENE, 
Washington, D. C.: 
One hundred and fifty railway postal clerks from Toledo respectfully 
ask you to oppona the change from annual to biennial promotions for 


e men in service, 
“A a Wu. J. BINGHAM, 


President Toledo Branch, Railway Mail Association, 


CRESTLINE, OHIO, February 10, 1915. 
Hon. Attar POMERENE, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. 0.: 

Two hundred and thirty-eight railway postal clerks of Crestline (Ohio) 
Branch, Railway Mall Association, respectfully ask you to oppose 
change from annual to biennial promotiows for the men 2 1 

ow. 5 
President Crestline (Ohio) Branch, 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, February 10, 1915, 
Hon. ATLEE POMERENE, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C.. 
Three hundred railway vostal clerks from this part of Ohio respect- 
fully ask you. to oppose change from annual to biennial promotions in 


the service. 
Wu. HAMILTON, 


President Cleveland Branch, Railway Mail Association, 


COLUMBUS, OHIO, February 19, 1915. 
Senator POMERENE, 
Washington, D. 0.: 

One hundred and fifty railway postal clerks from Columbus. Ohio, re- 
spectfully ask you to o po the change from annual tọ biennial promo- 
tons for the men of service, 

E. Compton, 


F. 
President Columbus (Ohio) Branch, Railicay Mail Association, 
Marion, Onto, February 11, 1915. 
United States Senator POMERENE, 
Washington, D. C.: 


Forty railway postal clerks from Marion, Ohio, tfully ask you 
to o! 23 the change from annual to biennial promotions for the men 
service. 


f t 
1 H. L. RAMER. 
PITTSBURGH, Pa., February 11, 1915. 


Senator ATLEB POMERENE, 
Washington, D. C.: 


The Pittsburgh (Pa.) Branch of Railway Mail Association protest 
against biennial promotions of 5 7311 postal clerks now propone by 
the Senate committee. We respectfully ask your support that annual 

romotions continue as by House of Representatives and the 


‘ost Office Committee. i 
H. C. HEERLEIN, Jr., 
President Branch, 2% Lehigh Avenue. 


CHICAGO JUNCTION, OHIO, February 10, 1915. 


Senator ATLEE POMERENE, 
Washington, D. 0.: 
The 10 railroad postal clerks of Chicago Junction, Ohio, respectfully 
ask you to oppose the change from annual to biennial promotion for 


the men of the service. 
E. W. Brown, Branch President. 


Mr. CULBERSON. I present a number of telegrams in the 
nature of memorials from citizens of El Paso, Tex., from 150 
members of Branch 1152, United National Association of Post 
Office Clerks, of Dallas, Tex., and from 10,000 members of 
trade unions in Fort Worth, Tex., which I ask may be printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the telegrams were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

EL Faso, TEX., February 13, 1915, 
Hon. CHARLES A. CULBERSON, 
Unitea States Senate, Washington, D. 0.: 

Understand that committee on Post Office e e has recom- 

mended a rednetion of wages of post-office employees, and on behalf of 


the citizens of El Paso I protest against the same, Jse your influence 
to see that the bill does not pass. 
C. E. KELLY, Mayor, 


EL. Paso, TEX., February 13, 1915, 
Hon. CHARLES A. CULBERSON, 


Senate Chamber, Washington, D. O.: 


Understand that committee on Post Office appropristion has recom- 
mended a reduction of wages of post-office employees, and on behalf of 
my friends in Postal Service I respectfully protest against same. Please 
vse your influence to see that the bill does not pass. 

. Wm. H. Burges, 


~ Dantas, TEX., February 13, 1915. 
Hon. CHARLES A. CULBERSON, 


United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 

The 150 members Branch 1152, United National Association Post- 
Office Clerks, most eg r you to oppose Post Office appro- 
e bill recommended by nate committee; support bill passed 
y House with all amendments; especially oppose biennial promotions ; 
support section 9 and Madden Sere employees’ reclassification bills. 

EFF SMITH, Corresponding Secretary. 


Fort | WORTH, TEX., February I, 1915, 
Hon, CHARLES A. CULBERSON 


‘Senate, Washington, D. C.: 

Ten thousand members of trides-unions in Fort Worth represented 
in trades assembly, citizens of Texas and United States, urgently 
request vote against Senate amendment to House Post Office appropria- 
tion bill providing biennial instead of annual promotions, in view of 
fact in recent years both Army and Navy terms of service for promo- 
tion have been lowered, when cost of living has advanced to such ab- 
normal degree it appears to us reversal of American policy and un- 
worthy innovation In pew nig Atay democratic RN to propose 
longer terms for civil service w. shortening t of military, 

H. O. Gossett, President. 
R. W. WALKER, Secretary. 


Forr WORTH, TEX., February 13, 1915. 
Senator CULBERSON, Washington, D. C.: 

‘In behalf of the members of the local organizations of Fer, em- 
ployees in mass meeting assembled, consisting of National Association 
of Letters Carriers, United National Association of Post Office Clerks, 
Railway Mail Clerks, and National Federation of Post Office Clerks, 
comprising a membership of 400, we ask that your earnest efforts be 
made to eliminate from the postal appropriation bill now pending 
before the Senate the amendments which abolish the annual promotions 
for efficient clerks, carriers, and railway mali clerks. 

If this Senate committee amendment prevails it will mean that here- 
after postal employees in the automatic grades from 8800 to $1,200 
must walt two years for each $100 promotion, or eight years, exclusive 
of substitute service, before reaching the maximum grade. This is 
manifestly unfair to the deserving, hard-working men in the lower 
salary grades, and, H adopted, it will operate to demoralize the efficiency 
of the service by making Impossible the prompt and proper recognition 
due to faithful, conscientious works. 

A, A, Sesten, U. N. A. P. O. C. 


P. J. SMALL, N. A. L. C. 
L. E. MILLER, V. F. P. O. 0. 
J. A. WRIGHT, R. M. A. 


Mr. PENROSE. I present a number of telegrams in the form 
of memorials from railway postal clerks in the State of Penn- 
Sylvania, which I ask may be printed in the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the telegrams were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: Alcs 

STN 


5338 NUT STREET, 
Philadelphia, Pa., February 4, 1915. 
Hon. Bors PENROSE, f 


United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


Dran Sin: In the Post Office appropriation bill for the year 1915-16 
it is contemplated by the department to make 1 biennially 
instead cf annually, as at present time, based, I understand, on the 
idea that clerks reach the maximum salary too quickly; and, while this 
would be to a certain extent true, it would be a very great Injustice to 
a great many clerks who were in the service a long time prior to the 
present promotion law and who, like myself, are now due at the next 
promotion period to receive the final promotion due us and for which 
we have faithfully worked and confidently expected, and the character 
of our work and the scope of our distribution Is exactly on the same 
basis as the clerks who have already received their final promotion. 

I sincerely hope yoa will lend your aid to us in this matter if you 
can see your way clear to do so, for you bave in the past done man; 
things for our line. (the New York and Pittsburgh railway post office) 
for which we all hold you in grateful remembrance. 

I think I am clearly within my right under the “right of petition,” 
as I would not wish to violate any 84 of the service in thus 
addressing you, and trust that we may not denied the fruits of our 
labor which is justly due us. Thanking you very much, I am, 

Very truly, yours, 
W. J. Poorman, 
New York and Pittsburgh Railway Post Office. 


New York, February 11, 1915. 
Hon. Bores Penrose, Washington, D. O.: 
Oppose amendment for biennial promotions in Post Office rage 
. SP 


8 New Yorn, February 11, 1915, 
Hon. Borers PENROSE, 
Washington, D. C.: 


Oppose amendment for biennial promotions in Post Office bill. 
W. H. MORRIS. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., February 3, 1945. 
Hon. Bores PENROSE, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 


Railway postal clerks in Pennsylvania protest against any change in 
the plan of annual promotions. 


C. C. REIFF 
Secretary Second Division, R. At. A. 
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Scranton, Pa., February 5, 1915. 
Hon. Bores PENROSE, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. 0.: 

Oppose with all the influence in your power any change in the 
classification law of 1907, making promotions every two years instead 
of every year, as at present. 

Wa. F. GIBBONS 


National Secretary United National Association of Post Office Olerks. 


PITTSBURGH, PA., February 8, 1915. 
Senator Boms PENROSE, 


Washington, D. C.: 

The Pittsburgh (Pa.) Branch of Railway Mail Association protest 
against biennial promotions of 1 postal clerks now proposed by 
the Senate committee. We respectfully ask your support that annual 
promotions continue as passed by the House of Representatives and 
the Post Office Committee, 

H. C. HEERLEIN, Jr., 


President Pittsburgh Branch. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., February 5, 1915. 
Senator PENROSE, 
Washington, D. 0.: 
Philadelphia post-office clerks urge you to support annual promotions 
which was enacted into law while you were chairman of the committee. 
Wittiam H. Hart, 
President Clerks’ Association. 


Mr. BURTON. I present a joint resolution of the Legisla- 
ture of Ohio, relative to the seamen’s bill, which I ask may be 


read. 

There being no objection, the joint resolution was read, as 
follows: 

Senate joint resolution No. 8. 
Joint resolution—Memorial to Congress relative to protection of 
passenger and shipping interests on the high seas and Great Lakes. 
Whereas there is now pending before the Congress of the United 
States two proposed measures purporting to be for the betterment 
of the conditions of sailors and the advancement of safety at sea; and 
Whereas the most marked requirements of the proposed measures seem 
formulated to meet conditions 3 or supposed to exist, in sea 
commerce, but which are made applicable to all merchant vessels 

W 100 tons, including the zet Lacs ie 2 3 
ereas the proposed measures are made applicable 

vessels, without differentiation on account of location, trade routes, 

or manner of conducting business: Therefore be it 

Resolved by the senate and the house of the Eighty-first General 
Assembly of the State of Ohio, That, without assuming to know as 
much of the general situation as Congress, we express our belief, 
nevertheless, that the best interests of the passengers and seamen, an 
of the trading and shipping public, can be conserved by exempting the 
Great Lakes from any measures which Congress may, in its wisdom, 
adopt at this time applying to ocean traffic, and that if any regulations 
are deemed necessary for the Lakes that they only be enacted after 
a . — special conditions surrounding the vessels 
and trade of the Great Lakes. 

Be it further resolved, That the secretary of the State of Ohio is 
hereby instructed to forthwith transmit certified copies of this resolu- 
tion to all Ohio Members of the Senate and House of Representatives 
of Congress of the United States, and the clerks of these respective 
bodies, at Washington, D, C. 

CHas. D. CONOVER, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 
JOHN H. ARNOLD, 
President of the Senate. 
Adopted February 11, 1915. 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 
State oF OHIO, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY OF STATE. 


I, C. Q. Hildebrant, secretary of state of the State of Ohio, do hereb; 
certify that the foregoing is an exemplified copy, carefully compa 
by me with the original enrolled resolution now in my official custory 
as secretary of state, end found to be true and correct, of senate joint 
resolution No. 8, adopted by the General Assembly of Ohio 3 
ay ores and filed in this office on the 12th day of February, A. D. 


Witness my hand and official seal, at Columbus, this 12th day of 
February. A. D. 1915. © A H 

e Secretary of State. 

Mr. BURTON. I present a petition signed by the mayor, City 
Council, and the Board of Trade of Put in Bay, Ohio, praying for 
the adoption of an amendment providing that transportation on 
the Great Lakes be excepted from the provisions of the so-called 
senmen's bill. I move that the petition lie on the table. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. BURTON presented petitions of sundry citizens of Ohio, 
praying for the enactment of legislation to prohibit the exporta- 
tion of ammunition, ete., which were referred to the Committee 
on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. JONES. I present two telegrams, from John P. Kiggins, 
Clarke County commander Grand Army of the Republic, of Van- 
couver, and from Frank Dye, commander of Vancouver, Wash., 
relative to the War Department substitute in the Army appro- 
priation bill, which I ask may be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the telegrams were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

Vancouver, WASH., February 14, 1915. 
Senator WESLEY L. JONES 


United States Senate, Washington, D. 0.: 
War Department substitute for Madden-Chamberlain bill has my 
strongest approbation; also numerous of our friends. A measure of its 
kind, that does not cost Government a cent and releases worthy em- 


ployees of thelr yoke, is to be commended, Urgently request your 
strongest influence to keep the measure in present appropriation bill 
until its passage. 


Jonx P. KIGGINS, 
Clarke County Commander, 


VANCOUVER, WASH., February 14, 1915. 
Senator WESLEY L. JONES, 3 Si 


United States Senate, Washington, D. 0.: 


War Department substitute in Army appropriation bill for Madden- 
Chamberlain bill 5 clerks and messengers mobile army has 
received strongest approval Camp Barlow, Spanish War Veterans. Pro- 
poset legislation equitable and just; does not cost Government cent; 
oes benefit numerous superannuated employees, some of whom are 
our members. We urge upon you and other Members Washington rep- 
resentatives your strongest influence to pass this measure, and in the 
Army appropriation bill. 


Frank Dye, Commander, 
Mr. JONES. I present a telegram in the nature of a memo- 
rial from 150 railway postal clerks in western Washington, 
which I ask may be printed in the RECORD. 
There being no objection, the telegram was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


SEATTL H. „ 
Wester L. Joxxs ee eee eee 


United States’ Senate, Washington, D. 0.: 


One hundred and fifty 9 postal clerks in western Washington 
respectfully ask you to oppose the change from annual to biennial pro- 
motions for the men of this service. 


A. W. LEONARD, Branch President. 

Mr. OWEN. I present a resolution adopted by the House of 
Representatives of the Fifth Legislature of the State of Okla- 
homa, which I ask may be printed in the Recorp. It memo- 
rializes for the passage of the ship-purchase bill, 

There being no objection, the resolution was ordered to be 
printed in the Rxconb, as follows: 

House resolution 17, by Abney. 

Be it resolved by the House of Representatives of the Fifth isla- 
ture of the State of Oklahoma, That our United bet Hag Rat be, 
and they are hereby, memorialized to pass the ship-purchase bill at the 
earliest possible date to avoid calling an extra session of Congress, 

Adopted by the house of representatives February 10, 1915. 

A. McCrory, 
Speaker House of Representatives. 


Mr. NELSON presented petitions of sundry citizens of Minne: 
sota, praying for the enactment of legislation to prohibit the 
exportation of ammunition, etc., which were referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. 

He also presented petitions of sundry citizens of Minnesota, 
praying for the exclusion of certain matter from the mail, 
woe were referred to the Committee on Post Offices and Post 

ads. 

Mr. WORKS. I present a joint resolution adopted by the 
Legislature of the State of California, relative to a request to 
the Secretary of the Interior for permission to take elk from 
the Yellowstone National Park for transportation to and libera- 
tion in the coast range mountains in the county of San Luis 
Obispo, State of California, which I ask may be printed in the 
Record and referred to the Committee on Public Lands. 

There being no objection, the joint resolution was referred to 
the Committee on Public Lands and ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows: 


Assembly joint resolution 18 (by Mr. E. S. Rigdon, of fifty-third district) 
relative to a request to the Secretary of the Interior for permission 
to take elk from the Yellowstone National Park for transportation to 
and liberation in the coast range mountains in the county of San 
Luis Obispo, State of California. 


Whereas the wild animal life of California has become almost extinct, 
—. being especially true as to wild animals having a food value; 


an 
Whereas the transporting and liberating of elk in California has hereto- 

fore been successfully undertaken; and 
Whereas citizens of the county of San Luis Obispo, in the State of Call- 

fornia, have signified their willingness to bear the expense of the 

transportation of elk to be liberated in the San Lucia coast range 

mountains of the said county: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Assembly and Senate of California, jointly, That we 
respectfully urge and request the Secretary of the Interior of the 
United States to consent to and arrange for the taking of 60 head of 
elk from the Yellowstone National Park to be transported at an appro- 
priate season to the State of California, to be liberated in the mountains 
of San Luis Obispo County; and be it further 

Resolved, That the chief clerk of the assembly be, and he is hereb 
instructed to forward a copy of this resolution to Hon. Franklin 
Lane, Secretary of the Interior of the United States, to each of the 
Senators from California in the United States Congress, and to the 
ae E A ATES; Representative in Congress from the eighth district 
of California, 


C. C. Youna, 
Speaker of the Assembly. 
B. MALLORY, 
z í Chief Clerk of the Assembly. 
Received by the governor this 30th day of January, A. D. 1915. 
ALEXANDER MCCABE, 
Private Secretary to the Governor. 
Witness my signature and the seal of this office, at Sacramento, this 
30th day of January, A. D. 1915. 
[SEAL.] Frank C. JORDAN 
Secretary of State. 
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Mr. WORKS presented petitions of sundry citizens of Visalia, 
Cal., praying for the enactment of legislation to prohibit the 
exportation of ammunition, etc., which were referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. CATRON. I present a telegram in the nature of a memo- 
rial from 1,200 railway postal clerks in the eleventh division of 
the Railway Mail Service which I ask may be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the telegram was ordered to be 
printed in the Rxconb, as follows: 

Et Paso, TEX., February 12, 1915. 


Senator T. B. Catron, 
Washington, D. C. 


Twelve hundred railway postal clerks in the eleventh division Rall- 
tag Panter Service respectfully ask you to oppose the change from annual 
0 


lennial promotions for the men in this service. 
DENTON, 


J. 
President El Paso Branch, Rettig Mail Association, 
Mr. SHERMAN. I present a number of telegrams from letter 
carriers of different post-office stations in Chicago, III., which I 
ask may be printed in the RECORD. 
There being no objection the telegrams were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
CHICAGO, ILL., February 14, 1915, 
Hon. LAWRENCE Y. SHERMAN, 


Senate, Washington, D. C.: 

The letter carriers of Dauphin Park Station urge you to use your best 
efforts to defeat the prop change in the automatic promotion by law 
of employees which requires them to remain two years in each grade 
instead of one year. 

I. S. Moors, 


Board Member, Branch 11, 
National Association Letter Carriers. 


CHICAGO, ILL., February 14, 1915, 
Hon. L. Y. SHERMAN, H i 


United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 

The letter carriers of Auburn Park Station, Chicago, Ill., post office 
do strenuously protest against the enactment of the clause relating to 
the promotion as contained in the Post Office appropriation bill. 

Respectfully, 
FRED SALZER, 


Executive Board Member, Garden City Branch, 
No. II, National Association Letter Carriers, 
Representing Auburn Park Station, 


CHICAGO, ILL., February 13, 1915, 
Hon. L. Y. SHERMAN, 


United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 
Carriers of Lakeview Station protest against proposed amendment 
changing annual promotion of carriers, re 
. SCHMIDT, 


Executive Board Member, 


CHICAGO, ILL., February 13, 1915. 
Hon. LAWRENCE Y. SHERMAN, 


Senate, Washington, D. C.: 

The carriers of Station C protest against the proposed amendment 
changing in Post Office appropriation bill effecting increase of pay for 
two years or more for carriers. 

THOS. GUBBINS, 


Ezecutive Board Member for Station O, 
National Association Letter Carriers, 


~ CHrcaco, III., February 13, 1915. 
Hon. L. Y. SHERMAN, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. 0.: 
Dran Sin: The Center Street Business Men's Association herewith 
respectfully protest proposed demotions of clerks and carriers 


of the Chicago t office, 
pos MATH HIBBELER, President, 
Jos, FRIEDMAN, Secretary. 


Curcaco, ILL., February 13, 1915. 
Hon, L. Y, SHERMAN, 


United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 

The carriers of Ogden Park Station protest against the proposed 
amendment changing Post Office appropriation bill deferring increase 
of pay for two years or more for carriers. 

L. C. KIRCHNER, 
Erecutitre Board Member, Ogden Park Station, 
Garden City Branch, No, 11, National Association Letter Carriers, 


ic CHICAGO, ILL., February 13, 1915. 
L. Y. 8 


Hon. L. Y. SHERMAN, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 

The carriers of Lincoln Park Station, Chicago post office, herewith 
respectfully protest against the proposed amendment changing the Post 
Office appropriation bill deferring promotion of carriers from one grade 
to another for two years or more. 

Respectfully, yours, 
Henry A. HETNE 


E 
Executive Board Member of Garden City Branch No. II. 
National Association of Letter Carriers, for Lincoln Park Station, 


CHICAGO, ILL., February 13, 1915. 
Hon. L. Y. SHERMAN, 
Washington, D. 0.: 
Letter carriers, Douglas Park Station, Chicago, protest against the 
propon amendment changing Post Office appropriation bill deferring 
crease of pay for two years or more for carriers. 


. M. DELANEY, 
Executive Board Member, 
National Association of Let 


Branch 11, 
ter Carriers, Douglas Park Station, i 


CHICAGO, ILL., Februa „ 1915. 
Senator L, Y. SHERMAN, i sie 
Washington, D. C.: 

The proposed amendment to that section of Post Office appropriation 
bill governing annual advancement in the grades would work a great 
hardship to the rank and file, who are paying for their homes. On 
behalf of carriers at Irving Park Station I solicit your interest to 
defeat same. 

Gro. R. NoHREN. 


GRAND CROSSING, CHICAGO, ILL., February 18, 1015. 
Hon. L, Y. SHERMAN, 
Washington, D. C. 
We, the letter carriers of Grand Crossing Station, protest against 
biennial promotions of carriers, B. J. 11 
. Murry, 


Brecutive Board Member, Branch No, II. 
National Association of Letter Carriers. 


CHICAGO, ILL., February 13, 1915. 
Senator LAWRENCE Y. SHERMAN, s ig 


Washington, D. C.: 
Carriers of Garfield Park protest about biennial raise in salaries. 
GEO. T. HARTIGAN, 
Executive Board Member, 
CHICAGO, ILL., February 13, 1915. 
Hon. LAWRENCE Y. SHERMAN, ana: 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 

The carriers of Wicker Park Station protest a 
amendment changing Post Office appropriation b 
of letter carriers’ pay for two years or more. 

THOMPSON 


PETER 
Evecutive Board Member, Garden City Branch, No. 11, 
National Association of Letter Carriers, 


inst the proposed 
deferring increase 


CHICAGO, ILL., February 13, 1915. 
Hon. Lawrence T. SHERMAN, 


Washington, D. 0.: 

The letter carriers of Station M hereby K against proposed 
amendment to the Post Office appropriation bill changing promotions 
of carriers from one to two years, and appeal to you for assistance to 
defeat same. 

THOS. KEHOE, 
Erecutive Board Member for Station M, 
National Association of Letter Carriere, 


CHICAGO, ILL., February 13, 1915. 
Senator LAWRENCE Y. SHERMAN, 
Washington, D. O.: 
Carriers of Twentieth Street post office protest against the ding 
amendment to Post Office appropriation bill for biennial promotion: 
JAMES TALBOTT, 
Eeecutive Board Member, Branch 11 
National Association of Letter Carriers, Twentieth St. Post Office, 


CHIC, ILL., February 13, 1915. 
Hon. Lawrence Y. SHERMAN. 


United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 

The carriers of Chicago Avenue Station protest against the proposed 
amendment changing Post Office appropriation bill deferring increase of 
pay for two years or more for carriers. 

H. L. LASSEN 
Executive Board Member, Garden City Branch, No. 11. 
National Association of Letter Carriers. 


Union STOCKYARDS, ILL., February 13, 1915. 
Hon. L. Y. SHERMAN, 


United States Senate, Washington, D. 0.: 
A protest from the letter carriers at McKinley Park Station against 
the amendment to the Post Office appropriation bill to biennial salary, 
D. J. MCBRIDE, 
Executive Board Member, Branch No. 11, 
National Association of Letter Carriers. 


ENGLEWOOD, III., February 13, 1915. 
Hon. Lawrence T. SHERMAN, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. 0.: 

The members Branch 11, National Association of Letter Carriers, 
Englewood Station, protest against the a Geol change in the law 
changing promotions from annual to biennial, 

Jos. T. MACKIN, 


Eæecutire Board, Member Englewood Station. 


UNION STOCKYARDS, ILL., February 13, 1915. 
Hon. L. Y. SHERMAN, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 

The carriers of Fifty-first Street Station protest against the proposed 
amendment changing Post Office appropriation bill deferring increase 
of pay for two years or more for carriers, 

Marr MINAHAN, 
Executive Board Member of Garden City Branch, No. II, 
National Association of Letter Carriers, for Fifty-first Street Station. 


CHICAGO, ILL., February 13, 1915, 

‘on, LAWRENCE Y. SHERMAN, 

United States Senate, Washington, D. 0.: 

The letter carriers of the Hyde Park Station, Chicago post office, 
desire to protest against the amendment to the Post Office appropria- 
tion bill now in the Senate, which provides that clerks and 
carriers shall serve two years in each grade ‘ore they shall be eligible 
to the pert a grade of salary. 

R Hy, James W. FLACK, 
Executive Board Member, Branch 11, 
National Association of Letter Carriers, for Hyde Park Station, 
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: ı CHICAGO, ILL., February 18, 1915. 
Hon. LAWRENCE T. SHERMAN, 


United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 


Carriers of North Halsted Station respectfull 
promotion of carriers as submitted by Senate 
and Post Roads. 


protest against biennial 
‘ommittee on Post Offices 


C. F. Coomss, 
Board Member, Branch Il. 


CHICAGO, ILL, February 13, 1915. 
Hon. L. T. SHERMAN, 


United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


Dran Str: We, the letter carriers of Rogers Park Station, owing to 

22 high cost of living, protest against Senate amendment to Post Office 
ill providing for biennial promotion. 

Respectfully, G. Sorrens, 


Erecut ive Board Member. 


CHICAGO, ILL., February 13, 1915. 
Hon. LAWRENCE Y. SHERMAN, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 

The carriers of Station D protest against the proposed amendment 
changing in Post Office appropriation bill deferring increase of pay 
for two years or more for carriers. 

Joux A. RAFTER, 

Executive Board Member, Garden City Branch, No. II. 


CHICAGO, ILL., February 13, 1915. 
Hon. Lawrence Y. SHERMAN, 
Washington, D. C.: 


United States Senate, 


The letter carriers of Carpenter Station protest against the proposed 
amerdment changing Post Office appropriation bill deferring increase 
of pay for two years or more for carriers. 

O, A. BENSON, 
Executive Board Member of Garden City Branch, No. 11, 
National Association of Letter Carriers, for Carpenter Station. 


CHICAGO, ILL., February 13, 1915. 
Hon. L. Y. SHERMAN, 
Washington, D. 0. 
Dran SENATOR: The clerks and carriers at Armour Postal Station 
protest against the Senate amendment for biennial promotions. We 
lieve that under the poar high cost of living the present law 
granting increases annually does not merit any change, and trust that 
you will do all in your power to maintain the annual increase for 
clerks and carriers. I remain, 
Very traly, yours, 
James H. MURPHY, 
Erecutive Board Member, Armour Postal Station, 


CHICAGO, ILL., February 13, 1915. 
Hon. LAWRENCE Y. SHERMAN, 


Washington, D. 0.: 
The 54 carriers of Rayenswood Station protest against the amend- 
ment to Post Office appropriation bill deferring all promotions for two 
ears, 
4 ARTHUR M. SUDDUTH, 
Executive Board Member, Branch II, 
National Association Letter Carriers. 


UNION STOCKYARDS, ILL., February 13, 1915. 
Hon, L. Y. SHERMAN, 


Washington, D. 0.: 

The carriers of Stockyards Station protest against the proposed 
amendment changing the Post Office appropriation bill deferring in- 
crease of pay for two years or more for carriers. 

ARTHUR HENDERSON 
Exccutive Board Member, Garden City Branch, No. II. 
National Association of Letter Carriers. 


CHICAGO, ILL., February 13, 1915. 
Senator L. Y. SHERMAN, 
Washington, D. O.: 

The carriers of Jackson Park Station protest against the proposed 
amendment in Post Office appropriation bill deferring increase of pay 
for two years or more. 

R. HOFFMAN 
Exrecutire Board Member, Garden City Branch No. 11, 
National Association of Letter Carriers. 


CHICAGO, ILL., February 13, 1915. 
Hon, L. Y. SHERMAN, > 
: Washington, D. C.: 


The carriers at Austin Station protest against amendment changing 
Post Office appropriation bill deferring increase of pay for two years 
or more for carriers. 

WILLIAM E. SHAPIRO, 
Ezecutive Board Member Austin Station, 
Garden City Branch, No. II. 

Mr. OLIVER presented memorials of sundry citizens of Penn- 
sylvania, remonstrating against the proposed change in the 
present system of promotion of postal clerks, which were or- 
dered to lie on the table. 

Mr. LODGE presented a petition of the Men’s Club, of Cohas- 
set, Mass., praying for the enactment of legislation to prohibit 
the interstate shipment of the products of child labor, which 
was referred to the Committee on Interstate Commerce. 

He also presented a memorial of the executive committee of 
the National Association for the Advancement of Colored Peo- 
ple, of Boston, Mass., remonstrating against the enactment of 
legislation to prohibit the intermarriage of white and colored 


people in the District of Columbia, which aws referred to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

He also presented a petition of the city council of Salem, 
Mass., praying for the enactment of legislation to grant pen- 
sions to civil-service employees, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Civil Service and Retrenchment. 

Mr. DU PONT presented petitions of sundry citizens of Wil- 
mington, Del., praying for the enactment of legislation to pro- 
hibit the exportation of ammunition, etc., which were referred 
to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. POINDEXTER presented petitions of Otto Hansen, of 
Spokane; William Haw, of Endicott; C. H. Kimpel, of Kenne- 
Wiek; Peter H. Peters, of Fairfield; John J. Jaeger, of Spana- 
way; and Carl W. Wagner, of Hillyard, all in the State of 
Washington, praying for the enactment of legislation to pro- 
hibit the exportation of ammunition, etc., which were referred 
to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. KERN presented petitions of sundry citizens of Fort 
Wayne, St. Meinrad, Hessville, Hammond, and Indianapolis, 
all in the State of Indiana, praying for the enactment of legis- 
lation to prohibit the exportation of ammunition, etc, which 
were referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations, 

He also presented a petition of Local Branch, United Mine 
Workers, of Newburg, Ind., praying for the extension of the 
work of the Bureau of Mines, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Mines and Mining. 


He also presented a memorial of the congregation of the 
Grace Presbyterian Church, of Indianapolis, Ind., remonstrat- 
ing against the exclusion of certain matter from the mail, 
which was ordered to lie on the table. 


SHIP RATES ON TOBACCO, 


Mr. JAMES. I present an article from the Louisville (Ky.) 
Courier Journal, relative to a discussion had at a meeting at 
Nashville, Tenn., of the Planters’ Protective Association of Ten- 
nessee and Kentucky, on the state of tobacco, which I ask to 
have read. 

There being no objection, the article was read as follows: 
SHIP RATES ON TOBACCO ALMOST PROHIBITIVE—SAID TO HAVE GONE FROM 
82 CENTS THE 100 POUNDS TO $3.30 SINCE WAR BEGAN, 

NASHVILLE, TENN., February 12. 


The question of securing ships to transport American tobacco abroad 
was discussed to-day at a meeting here of the Planters’ Protective 
Association of Tennessee and Kentucky. It was stated that the present 
rate on tobacco was 83 prohibitory, having grown from 32 cents 
the hundred pounds to $3.50, and that shipping facilities were almost 
unobtainable at any price. 


THE MERCHANT MARINE, 


Mr, FLETCHER. I send to the desk, and desire to have 
read, a clipping from a newspaper published in Tacoma, State 
of Washington, which has been sent to me by a correspondent, 
bearing on the subject of our merchant marine. It is not very 
long, and I think it will throw some light from the Pacific coast 
on the situation. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. In the absence of objection, the 
Secretary will read as requested. 

The Secretary read as follows: 


EXORBITANT RATES BEING CHARGED FOR SHIPS, 


Large profits are being made by the shipowner in carrying wheat to 
Europe. Vessel owners are demanding and getting big rates. Before 
the war broke out owners were satisfied with 9250 ber day, and making 
money. Now they charge as high as $1,500 per day for their vessels. 
One of the biggest rates so far given a vessel to carry wheat is that 
of the Lowther Castle, to load at Portland. The rate is 65 shillings. 

Speaking of this rate, a well-posted shipping man Monday declared: 

“The Lowther Castle, after 3 or bunker coal to take her 
through the canal to an Atlantie coal ng port, will carry 6,700 long 
tons. At this rate the steamer will earn for her voyage about $104,520. 

“The time consumed by a vessel making this trip is about 50 days 
while 10 days may be taken for loading and lining the ship. So that 
for 70 days the owners will get for the vessel $1,500 per day. As a 
vessel like the Lowther Castle could be obtained for $250 per day before 
the war, it is seen that the shipowners are not losin. pan 

“Two years ago a vessel could be purchased for 7200, and some 
of the interned German vessels can now be purchased for this, In one 
or two voyages the vessel has paid for itself.” 


Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. Mr. President ‘4 
The VICH PRESIDENT. The Senator from New Jersey. % 
Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. We have had very many com- 
munications from boards of trade and. chambers of commerce in 
protest against the so-called shipping bill. I have here a com- 
munication from the Locomotive Firemen and Engineers, a 
very intellectual and highly qualified organization, as we all 
know, advocating the passage of that bill. Accompanying it is 


a leafiet from the magazine known as the Locomotive Engi- 
neers’ Magazine in support of that measure. I desire to present 
the communication and leafiet, and ask that they may be incor- 
porated in the Record without reading. 
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Mr. BURTON. I have no special sensitiveness in regard to 
that article. I see it contains a personal attack upon myself 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. I read the article and am con- 
scious of the fact to which the Senator from Ohio refers, and 
have stricken out that reference and everything in the nature of 
a personal attack. 

Mr. BURTON. Mr. President, I think as compared with the 
three tailors of Tooley Street it is an exhibition of a memorial 
showing absolute lack of any understanding of the subject. If 
it is the desire of the Senate to load the Recorp with these ar- 
ticles, which are written by persons entirely unfamiliar with 
the subject, I am not going to object. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. I will say, Mr. President, 
that I have stricken out the objectionable part; I realize that 
that should be done, and I would not be a party to or be guilty 
of anything that would malign a Senator on this floor, and 
with the permission of the Senate I will withdraw my request. 
However, inasmuch as we have had protests from the great 
organized interests and wealth against the bill, it seemed only 
fit and proper that those in the minor walks of life who might 
have something to say should be heard. Therefore I will with- 
draw the request with the consent of the Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The matter is withdrawn. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I desire to ask the Senator from New 
Jersey if he also withdrew the communication from the or- 
ganization to which he referred? 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. I have withdrawn the entire 
matter. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I notice that they say there are 3,000,000 
people out of employment in the United States, and I rather 
wanted that to go in the RECORD. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. Well, the Senator from New 
Jersey takes that with a grain of salt, of course. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The entire matter is withdrawn by 
the Senator from New Jersey. 


SUWANEE RIVER BRIDGE, FLORIDA. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate 
the request of the House of Representatives to return to the 
House the enrolled bill (S. 7555) to authorize the construction 
of a bridge across the Suwanee River, in the State of Florida. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I did not quite understand that, my atten- 
tion being diverted at the time. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will state the re- 
quest of the House of Representatives. 

The SECRETARY. The House of Representatives requests the 
return of the enrolled bill (S. 7555) for the construction of a 
bridge across the Suwanee River in the State of Florida. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, I should like to know just 
what that situation is. The Senate passed the bill, but I did 
not know that there was an enrolled bill here. I should like 
to look into the matter before any further action is taken. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The matter will lie over. 

Mr. ROOT. I should like to inquire what disposition was 
made of the matter last before the Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. No disposition was made of it. 

Mr. ROOT. It lies on the table, I suppose. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It lies on the table until called up. 

Mr. FLETCHER subsequently said: With reference to the 
resolution from the House, there seems to have been some mis- 
take regarding that bill, and I move that the Senate concur in 
the request of the House of Representatives. 

Mr. ROOT. We can not hear the Senator. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The motion of the Senator from 
Florida is to concur in the request of the House for the return 
of the enrolled bill. The Chair is informed, without certifying 
to the truth of the information, that the bill failed to pass the 
House. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, would it not be in order, and 
the proper way to proceed, for the Senator from Florida to ask 
the Senate to reconsider the vote by which the bill passed the 
Senate? The bill passed the Senate by unanimous consent on 
Friday last, as I remember. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I do not think so. I understand that the 
situation is that instead of sending over to the House the Senate 
bill as it passed the Senate, they sent over what appeared to be 
an enrolled bill, and it was not an enrolled bill at all, because it 
had not passed both Houses. They simply want to get this copy 
of the enrolled bill out of the way, and then they will take up 
the Senate bill. There is no objection to it; there is simply a 
mistake in certifying as an enrolled bill a bill that had passed 
only one body. It is just a clerical mistake; that is all. 

Mr. SMOOT. 1 may be mistaken, but as I remember last Fri- 
day the House sent a message to the Senate, and in that mes- 
sage it included the bill referred to. When the bill was handed 
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down to the Senate, the Senator from Florida asked unanimous 
consent for its immediate consideration, and that consent was 
given, and the bill passed. 

Mr. FLETCHER. No; the Senator is mistaken. The Dill 
that was considered and passed by the Senate was reported by 
the committee, and it was a Senate bill, and therefore the error 
has occurred. It has been certified as an enrolled bill, whereas 
really it was a Senate engrossed bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the motion of 
the Senator from Florida that the Senate comply with the 
request of the House for the return of the enrolled bill. 

The motion was agreed to. 


REPORTS CF COMMITTEES. 


Mr. OWEN, from the Committee on Indian Affairs, to which 
was referred the bill (S. 4619) authorizing and directing the 
Secretary of the Interior to vacate certain lands in Oklahoma 
reserved for a town site, and for other purposes, reported it 
without amendment and submitted a report (No. 985) thereon. 

Mr. CLAPP, from the Committee on Indian Affairs, to which 
was referred the bill (S. 7179) to provide for the establishment 
of a forest reserve within the Red Lake Indian Reservation, 
Minn., reported it without amendment and submitted a report 
(No. 984) thereon. 

Mr. ASHURST, from the Committee on Indian Affairs, to 
which was referred the bill (S. 7652) providing for the continu- 
ance of the Joint Committee to Investigate Indian Affairs, re- 
ported it with an amendment and submitted a report (No. 983) 
thereon. . í 
PURCHASE OF SHIPS. 


Mr. WILLIAMS. I am directed by the Committee to Audit 
and Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate to report 
back favorably, with two amendments, a resolution (S. Res, 
543) submitted Saturday last, I believe, by the Senator from 
Ohio [Mr. Burton], and I call his attention to the report. I 
shall ask immediate consideration for the matter, and before 
submitting it to the Senate, and immediately after the resolu- 
tion with the amendments is read, retaining the floor for that 
purpose, I shall explain why the amendments were ingrafted 
upon it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will state the amend- 
ments reported by the committee. 

The Secretary. The committee proposes the following amend- 
ments: 

4. What efforts the so-called Shippin Trust or any person, firm, or 
corporation engaged or interested in s 1 55 have, directly or indirectly, 
made to prevent the passage of S. 6356, commonly known as the ship- 
purchase bill; whether any company of shipowners or chamber of com- 
merce or other body influenced by or dominated by shipowners whose ves- 
sels would compete with the ships to be purchased or constructed under 
said act have had attorneys or lobbyists at Washington working to con- 
summate the defeat of the said bill, and whether any Senator or Sena- 
tors of the United States are stock owners or bondholders of the United 
Fruit Co., or of any other company owning ships, which would compete 
— 2 — ships to purcha: or constructed under the provisions of 
er That the said committee, or any subcommittee thereof, be author- 
ized to employ a stenographer, at a price not to exceed $1 per printed 
page, to ee such hearings as may be had in connection with the 
subject pending before the said committee; that the committee may sit 
during the sessions or recesses of the Senate, and the expenses thereof 
shall be paid out of the contingent fund of the Senate. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I ask unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of the resolution. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Have the proposed amendments been read? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. They have been read. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendments of the committee. 

Mr. BURTON. Mr. President, I may say, as the author of 
the resolution, that I have no objection to the proposed amend- 
ments. I think we should have the fullest and freest investiga- 
tion. They might have been included in the original resolution. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I believe I have the floor, Mr. President. 

Mr. BURTON. Will the Senator from Mississippi yield to 
me for a moment? I think it will facilitate matters. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I yield for a question. 

Mr. BURTON. The inquiries that I made were in regard to 
substantive transactions. These are amendments which per- 
tain to investigations as to influences brought to bear, possibly, 
against the bill. These latter would naturally go to a commit- 
tee which has already become, if not a standing committee of 
the Senate, one that is practically permanent, for the inyestiga- 
tion of the lobby, and my fear is that this will postpone action. 
However, I do not feel like objecting. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. If I yield for a speech, I fear I may lose 
my place on the floor. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. No. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I want, in explanation of the resolution, 
to say this: The Senator from Ohio submitted a resolution 
which carried with it certain intimations or insinuations or 
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suggestions, whatever you may choose to call them, of corrupt 
infinences behind the support of this bill. The parties at whom 
he struck indicated to the committee their desire that the mat- 
ter should be investigated at the very first possible moment, so 
that any sort of insinuation of that sort might not hang long 
in face of the proof that will undoubtedly be presented. The 
majority of the committee took the position that if we were 
going to examine into the question as to whether there was 
rottenness on one side of this Denmark we had better see 
whether there was any on the other side or not; and we con- 
cluded it would be but right, while we were examining into the 
suggestions or intimations of the Senator from Ohio, to examine 
into the truthfulness or falsity of other insinuations and intima- 
tions that had been going around. 

As for myself, if the matter had been left to me entirely, 
and it were my good fame that had been affected instead of 
somebody else’s, I would have taken no notice of either side 
of the controversy without some definite and specific charge 
made upon this floor; but since the Senator from Ohio chose 
to put out a dragnet we thought the dragnet ought to be large 
enough and strong enough to catch all possible fish of the 
character struck at by him, if there were any fish of that sort. 
We therefore amended the resolution so that it shall apply to 
the entire question of the alleged, intimated, suggested, in- 
sinuated corruption on either side of this great question, with 
the hope that in behalf of the good name of this body and the 
good name of the American people it may result in demonstrat- 
ing the fact that there is no corruption on either side. I say 
that by way of expressing my own opinion. 

I want to say this generally about dragnet investigations: 
This investigation struck at the Secretary of the Treasury. 
We might just as well be frank about it. That was what was 
meant by it. The Senator from Ohio is no more urgent for an 
immediate investigation and immediate production of evidence 
and proof than is the Secretary of the Treasury. Although in 
its terms it was general, everybody rather understood that it 
was striking at him and at a member of the reserve board of 
our banking system. At any rate, the newspapers said that was 
what was struck at, and I suppose they had come pretty near it, 
as they usually do. 

Speaking generally, however, and independently of this ques- 
tion, which was made specific by those newspaper articles, it 
seems to me that the Senate of the United States ought to get 
out of the habit, into which it has gotten into lately, of making 
a grand jury of itself and of spreading around fish nets, I 
might say, and going into an inquisitorial investigation upon 
grounds that no court of chancery would admit, or anybody else, 
where no specific, decisive, explicit charges of any sort are 
made upon the floor. But the parties struck at by this resolu- 
tion do not want to rest under the intimation of silence for one 
day; and therefore, although the Senator introduced the resolu- 
tion upon Saturday, I called the committee together this morn- 
ing, so that there might be quite enough investigation to satisfy 
everybody. 

Mr. BURTON. Mr. President, I desire to state that I did not 
have the Secretary of the Treasury especially in mind in intro- 
ducing this resolution. There have been statements made on 
the floor of this bedy that certain financial or banking firms 
have made loans on these ships that are in our ports, and that 
there were options as well, and it might be well to investigate 
whether any officials of the Government, the Secretary of the 
Treasury, or other officials, have been in communication with 
them; but that was not the primary object of the resolution. 
If it had been aimed especially at the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, I am not sure but that action might have been taken under 
an almost forgotten statute—that of 1789, creating the Treas- 
ury Department. 

It is to be noted that the statutes organizing the different de- 
partments sever out the Treasury Department and the Secretary 
of the Treasury from all the rest. He can be called before 
either House of Congress by a resolution under this provision, 
which is found in section 248 of the Revised Statutes: 

The Secretary of the Treasury shall from time to time digest and 


plans for. the improvement and management of the revenue 


ph for the support of the public credit, shall superintend the collec- 
tion of the revenue, shall from time to time prescribe the forms of 


keeping and rendering all public accounts and making returns—— 
Mr. REED. Mr. President r 
Mr. BURTON. For what purpose does the Senator rise? 
Mr. REED. I rose for two reasons. In the first place, it is 
impossible to hear the Senator from Ohio, and, secondly, I de- 
sire to inquire what citation from the statutes he is reading? 
Mr. BURTON. Section 248 of the Revised Statutes. I will 
try to make myself heard, especially when I come to the vita 
portion [reading]— $ 


shall grant, under the limitations herein established or to be here- 
after provided all warrants for moneys to be issued from the Treasury 


in pursuance of appropriations by law, “shall make report and give in- 

formation to either branch of the 3 in person or in Erleing. 

as may be required,” respecting all matters referred to him by the Senate 

m 7 — 455 3 oy ane maan ae to his office, 
enerall perform all such services re t 

as he shall be directed to perform. 8 eee 


I can not believe that any opposition to this resolution 
for an investigation or to the other resolution which comes over 
from yesterday proceeds from the Secretary of the Treasury. 
If he were asked to appear here, I haye no doubt he would 
conduct himself ably and well and to the entire satisfaction 
of the Senate, and that if Senate resolution 542, which comes 
over from Saturday, is brought up and passed, as I trust it 
will be, he will also give an answer which will illuminate this 
subject and do full justice to his own connection or possible 
connection with the pending bill. 

Mr. REED. Mr, President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. REED. I can say to the Senator from Ohio that he 
need not disturb his soul over the question of any opposition 
on the part of the Secretary of the Treasury to either of his 
resolutions. He can compose himself in absolute peace upon 
that proposition. The Secretary of the Treasury will not only 
respond to any request from Congress but he will welcome any, 
sort of investigation that the Senate desires to inaugurate. 
Indeed, Mr. President, he has always been so willing to furnish 
information that it was utterly unnecessary for the Senator 
from Ohio or anybody else to introduce a resolution calling for 
information. Much less was it necessary or proper to introduce 
these resolutions which, in effect, reflect upon the Secretary of 
the Treasury, and which, in my judgment, were intended to 
reflect upon him. 


I make that statement because the Secretary of the Treasury 
has been willing at all times to give to the Senator from Ohio 
or to any other Senator any information in his possession. The 
innuendo that is contained in these resolutions is one which I 
think never ought to be made on the floor of this body or in 
public speech or private conversation against an honorable 
gentleman, unless the maker of the resolution or the author 
of the insinuation is willing to state that he has substantial 
evidence warranting the attitude he assumes, I do not regard 
Here a light thing to introduce into the Senate such a reso- 
ution. 

I want to read to the Senate the resolutions of the Senator 
from Obio. 


Whereas the pending ship-purchase bill, being S. 6856, contemplates 
by certain of its provisions the purchase of shipping tonnage already 
constructed, and therefore suggests the possible acquisition of ships 
belonging to belligerents, some of which are interned in American and 
other ports as the result of the war; and 

Whereas the purchase of such vessels would ralse questions of vital 
importance to the interests of the United States, a knowledge of 
which is of supreme importance in order that the Senate may reach 
an intelligent conclusion as to the advisability of enacting said bill 
and as to the propriety of incorporating in its provisions certain 
amendments: Therefore be it 


Resolved, That the Secretary of the Treasury be requested, and is 
hereby directed, to transmit, at his earliest convenience, to the Senate 
of the United States information responsive to the following queries: 

First, Has the Secretary of the Treasury knowledge that any officer 
of the Government has made overtures or addressed inquiries to the 
owners of ships under the flags of belligerent nations, Including those 
ships now detained in ports of the United States or other neutral ports, 
with a view to the purchase of such ships on the part of the Govern- 
ment of the United States or any of its authorized 5 

Second. Have tenders of sale of any merchant ship or ships carryin; 
the flag of any of the belligerent nations been made to the Unit 
States or any of its officers or agencies? 

Third. Have there been any tenders for the sale of vessels at present 
carrying the flag of any neutral nation to the United States or any 
responsible officer or agent thereof? 

‘ourth, Is it within the knowledge of the Secretary of the 3 
that any individual, firm, or cor tion in the United States has ma 
loans or advances to sy individual, firm, or corporation own shi 
which are detained in the ports of the United States or elsewhere 
avoid the consequences of war; or that any person, firm, or corporation, 
acting either in private ca acii or that of agent for the Government, 
holds an option on any such ship or ships, contemplating their transfer 
either to the Government of the United States, an agency thereof, or to 
private citizens of the United States? 

Fifth. Is it within the knowledge of the Secretary of the Treasury 
that the Government of the United States, or any official thereof, has 
in his employ or under his direction any person or agent who is mak- 
ing inguiry as to the possibility of purchasing any ship or ships of any 
description whatsoever, contemplating their eventual transfer to the 
Uni States or an agency thereof? 

In each of the above instances the names of the persons, ships, and 
terms involved in each contemplated sale or purchase is requested, 


That is followed by a resolution introduced at substantially 
the same moment, reading: 


Resolved, That a committee of five Senators be appointed by the Pre- 
siding Officer of the Senate with authority to compel the production 
of books and papers, summon witnesses, and take testimony in order to 


ascertain : 
1. Whether any individual, firm, or corporation in the United States 


has made loans or advances to any individual, firm, or corporation own- 
ing ships which are detained in the ports of the United States or else: 
where to avoid the consequences of war, 
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2. Whether any individual, firm, or corporation in the United States 
has at any time obtained options upon any such ship or ships. 

3. Whether the persons, firms, or corporations haying made such 
loans or obtained such options have any connection, direct or indirect, 
with the Government of the United States. 


Mr. President, the broad implication that is running through 
those two resolutions is that the Senator who is their author 
has the right to believe that there are persons, firms, or corpora- 
tions who are preparing to traffic in the vessels it is proposed to 
purchase who have a direct connection with the Government of 
the United States. The office of the Secretary of the Treasury 
is dragged in by these resolutions, and the implication is 
broad that he is in possession of such knowledge and that he 
is party or privy to such an infamous undertaking. That, 
I say, is a very grave charge to bring, and it is none the 
less brought because it is made by innuendo instead of by 
direction. A 

This body ought to be something besides a mere vent for 
scandal or the exploitation of libel. No resolution ought to be 
introduced in this body to give tongue to foul and evil reports 
that have been expressed only by the lips of the irresponsible. 
No food ought to be furnished here upon which newspapers 
that are antagonistic to an administration can base alleged 
news articles, stating that the Secretary of the Treasury is 
about to be investigated, that certain banking houses are about 
to be investigated, and that his connection therewith is about 
to be investigated, unless the Senator who offers the resolu- 
tion is prepared to say upon the floor of the Senate that he 
has information warranting that kind of an implication. 

I desire to ask the Senator from Ohio now whether he has 
any information from any reliable source, from any trust- 
worthy source, that the Secretary of the Treasury has been en- 
gaged in any improper practice with reference to any of the 
matters referred to in these resolutions? 

Mr. BURTON. Mr. President, I would not wish to vouch for 
statements to that effect. I am very glad to see that the Sen- 
ator from Missouri is now a champion against irresponsible 
utterances. I think that is quite in contrast with his attitude 
on this floor at other times. 

Mr. REED. In what respect, if the Senator please? I 
should like to have him present the facts instead of a mere 
fulmination. 

Mr. BURTON. I make that statement to the Senate. The 
Members of the Senate will understand. 

We had here at the last session, was it not, an intimation that 
there was an insidious lobby about the Senate. Were there any 
facts transmitted by those who made that assertion? 

Mr. REED. Oh, yes; there were plenty of facts, and we 
made the charges good. 

Mr. BURTON. If that is the case—— 

Mr. REED. There was a mass of evidence that is absolutely 
overwhelming. It was sufficient at the time to silence the 
tongue of criticism. Even the Senator from Ohio sat as mum 
as an oyster. 

Mr. BURTON. If that is the case—if the committee made 
good—how came it that after not only weeks but months that 
committee which has found such disclosures should never have 
taken the Senate into its confidence—— 

Mr. REED. Oh, Mr. President 

Mr. BURTON. And should never have taken time to formu- 
late a report? 

What I say in regard to this, I repeat. There is no innuendo 
here against the Secretary of the Treasury, but it does seem to 
me that the circumstances under which this bill is reported are 
very mysterious. It was first 

Mr. REED. What bill? 

Mr. BURTON. First, it was brought before us as a measure 
to promote trade with South America, When the props were 
taken out from under that argument the pressure for the bill 
continues, in the face of condemnatory facts, with a persistence 
I baye never seen equaled in any measure before the House of 
Representatives or the Senate. In view of the unprecedented 
obstinacy in pushing this measure and the statements made here 
upon the floor of the Senate, not specially aimed against the 
Secretary of the Treasury—perhaps not aimed against him at 
all, most of them—I think it well that the Senate should inves- 
tigate it. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I am glad to know that the Sen- 
ator now states on the floor of the Senate, and in that way to 
the country, that he has not intended to cast any imputation 
upon the integrity of the Secretary of the Treasury. 

Mr. BURTON. No; by no means. 

Mr. REED. And he also states that he will not vouch for 
any information that he has received. In this connection I de- 
sire to suggest that in the future he had better call some one 


in who can prepare a resolution of inquiry in such a way that 
it will-not be taken by the press of the country as a charge 
against an honorable gentleman. 

I also call attention to the fact that the Senator from Ohio 
this morning took pains to. read a section of the statute which 
contains the provision that Congress may compel the Secretary 
of the Treasury to appear before it and answer questions. The 
only possible purpose of reading the statute was to aid the in- 
nuendo that the Secretary is in possession of information that 
he is unwilling to disclose and to make it appear that he can be 
compelled to make disclosure, even against his will. 

I can say to the Senator from Ohio, and I say it with au- 
thority, that the Secretary of the Treasury welcomes this in- 
vestigation and will gladly embrace the opportunity to meet 
face to face every scandalmonger, whether he be official or 
nonofficial, whether he be an employee of the Shipping Trust or 
whether he be a certain private speculator and promoter who 
is disappointed because he could not carry through a scheme to 
organize a corporation to buy interned ships and have the 
United States underwrite its bonds, and who is especially irri- 
tated at the Secretary of the Treasury because he refused to 
become a party to his promotion scheme, 

Mr. President, the particular matter before the Senate is 
the amendment to this second resolution offered by the Senator 
from Ohio, which proposes to enlarge that resolution, so that 
we may ascertain whether our old friend, the Shipping Trust, 
has been unduly active. We already know that its attorneys 
have prepared briefs and circulated them among the Members 
of the Senate opposing this bill. We already know that certain 
exchanges which have a long time been unduly influenced, if 
not entirely commanded, by the shipping interests have become 
very active. We already know that there are plenty of Sen- 
ators who have bottomed their arguments against this bill 
upon the hypothesis that it is a very wicked thing for the Goy- 
ernment of the United States to compete with private business. 
We also know that that is the argument nearest to the heart 
of the shipping combine. It is an argument that they are for- 
ever putting out. So I am in favor of enlarging the inquiry. 

The Senator from Ohio referred to the lobby committee and 
to the fact that it has not made a report. Let me say to him 
that a very full report of the salient points of the evidence 
taken was printed in the daily newspapers for weeks and 
months, so that everybody in the United States except the 
Senator from Ohio knew there had been a lobby here; that it 
has been a corrupt lobby; that it resorted to infamous methods 
to accomplish detestable ends; and that it ought to be stamped 
out of existence. 

Mr. BURTON. Mr. President, will the Senator : 

Mr. REED. Everybody but the Senator from Ohio knew 
that fact. Whether he now knows it I can not say, except that 
he just now complained that he had not been taken into the 
confidence of the committee. I therefore infer he has forgotten 
what the papers published. 

Mr. BURTON. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Missouri 
yield to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. REED. I do. 

Mr. BURTON. I desire most decidedly to deny any knowl- 
edge of the existence of any corrupt lobby here. I feel very sure 
that nothing of the kind is true. I trust that the Senator from 
Missouri having started out on an apparently high plane, de- 
manding care in making accusations and demanding that all 
idle utterances be checked, will not indulge in anything of that 
kind himself. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, what I have just said may seem 
an idle utterance to the Senator from Ohio, but I repeat he is 
the only man in the United States who does not know the facts 
1 have already asserted and does not know that they were fully 
proven. I attribute his lack of knowledge to the fact that he 
has as usual been dwelling in that intellectual dreamland in 
which he has habitually lived for many years. There are a great 
many intelligent men, very high-class men, who would not know 
if their own pockets were picked twenty times a day. I com- 
mend to the Senator, who does not know there has been a lobby 
in Washington, and that the fact was proven, the wisdom of 
coming down to earth. I recommend to him consideration of 
the old anecdote of Diogenes, who, in his day and generation, 
said to a dreamer who was constantly looking at the stars and 
who naturally fell into a mudhole in the street, “that he had 
better keep his head out of the stars while his feet were upon the 
earth.” 

Mr. President, I utter no idle words, I engage in no slander, 
I offend against no propriety when I say that volume after 
yolume of testimony taken by the lobby committee did show an 
intolerable condition of affairs to have existed in Washington. 
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Let me call the attention of the distinguished Senator to one 
fact. It showed that there was an organization known as the 
American Wool Manufacturers’ Association; that it united itself 
with a wool growers’ association; that they had many meetings 
for the purpose of promoting legislation for their especial ben- 
efit. Finally, when a tariff bill was before Congress, these 
patriotic gentlemen sent one of their employees, their hired 
man, their secretary, to Washington. He was taken not only 
into the confidence of the Republican members of the Finance 
Committee of the Senate, but into the pay of the Government. 
He sat with the Republican members of the Finance Committee 
when they were engaged in private deliberations behind locked 
doors. The public was excluded and the Democratic members 
were excluded. There this man assisted them in preparing 
schedule K of the tariff bill. Every day he reported to his boss, 
the president of this woolen manufacturers’ association, what 
had been done; and every day received his commands from the 
proprietor of that association. Every day he labored to write 
into the bill the propositions that had been put forward by the 
woolen and wool associations. Every night he reported progress. 
At the end of the deliberations of that caucus of the Republican 
members of that committee, held behind closed doors, this gen- 
tleman, Mr. North, transmitted to his employer, the Woolen 
Trust, the happy information that they had succeeded in writing 
into the bill every single desire they had. Then, this gentleman, 
Mr. North, went home, had his salary raised, and was presented 
with $5,000 as a bonus for his services in acting at one and the 
same time as the representative of the Woolen Trust and as an 
employee of the Federal Government. 

That may not shock the conscience of the Senator from Ohio; 
that may not be any evidence whatever to him that anything 
wrong or wicked was going on; that performance may have 
been highly ethical; perhaps it should be regarded as the high- 
est order of statesmanship; but if things like that can be done 
in this country, and if those who have been guilty of them can 
go unwhipped, at least by the lash of public disapproval, then 
the day has come when interests—selfish interests—can enter 
the halls of legislation, appear before committees, and control 
the course of legislation; selfish interests can write the laws of 
the country, instead of the people of the country writing them 
through their representatives—if that sort of thing does not 
shock the conscience of the Senator from Ohio, if it does not 
appall his sensitive soul, if it does not appeal to him as a 
thing utterly infamous, then let me say to him that the plain, 
common people who walk this earth and who do not dream 
beautiful dreams and keep their heads among the stars—those 
people, at least, regard it as infamous conduct; and if it should 
be persisted in, a condition utterly unspeakable and utterly in- 
tolerable would obtain. 

We also had some evidence before that committee not only 
tending to show but absolutely demonstrating certain other 
facts. It was proven there that there was an organization, the 
National Association of Manufacturers, having an enormous 
membership, composed of the great manufacturing and the job- 
bing wholesale interests of the country, with some others added; 
that they constantly maintained an organization in the city of 
Washington. The lobbyists of this concern took means to keep 
track of every bill and the vote of every Member of Congress 
upon such bill. When a Member of Congress could not be 
seduced by flattery or cajoled by persuasion into acting with 
them they sent their hired emissaries into his district with 
money in their purses. They even corrupted members of labor 
organizations who were professing to be sincerely with the 
laboring men, but at the same time were in the employment of 
this concern. Thus, by the use of money and influence, they 
sought to destroy every man who dared offend against their 
particular wishes. They inaugurated a propaganda against 
those who opposed them; they maintained it for many years. 
They spent tens of thousands of dollars in pursuit of methods 
which may be justly characterized as un-American, outrageous, 
intolerable, and infamous. 

It was produced in evidence that these gentlemen went into 
the State of Indiana; that they raised money there for the pur- 
pose of using it in the campaign of one of their friends. They 
sent their representative and agent there; they had conferences 
with a man then a Representative in Congress, who was also at 
that time a candidate for governor of that State. They con- 
tinued to sit with him in his conferences and continued to fur- 
nish sinews of war for his contest. When he was defeated for 
governor, and when his office as Representative expired, that 
Representative left the Halls of Congress, and within less than 
10 days’ time, if my recollection serves me aright, he became the 
paid employee of this same beneficent and patriotic institution! 
Yet the Senator from Ohio doubtless can see no wrong in that. 
I have no doubt he belongs to that class of men who are able 


to imagine that the Indiana gentleman was employed merely 
as a lawyer; that this institution did not intend by paying him 
a fee to compensate him for the misfortunes of his campaign, 
and that it had in mind nothing in the world in the way of the 
purchase of political or legislative influence, and that it em- 
ployed him only because there was no other lawyer capable of 
giving sound legal advice, 

Because I say that there were improper influences here the 
Senator from Ohio calls that wild talk and talk that is not 
backed by anything. The difference between the Senator and 
myself is that he introduces a resolution here reflecting on an 
honorable gentleman and says that he does it upon a rumor 
that he does not vouch for, whereas I say that there was a 
corrupt lobby here; that we proved it and that the evidence 
is here now before the Senate, as it has been for many weeks, 
It is a singular thing to me that the Senator from Ohio, with 
his well-known industry and habits of study, has been pre- 
vented from reading the evidence himself, in order that he 
might make up an opinion that would be very much superior 
to any report that any committee could possibly write. 

Mr. President, I welcome this investigation. I am glad it is 
here. I hope that every man who has been engaged in the 
business of peddling scandal will be given an opportunity to 
come before a committee and tell us the reason he has had for 
any statements he may have made. I hope that every man 
who is interested in acting with the Shipping Trust in opposi- 
tion to this bill will have an opportunity to understand that 
there is a place where he can make known every evil and 
wicked thing which either exists in fact or has been disturbing 
his imagination; and I venture the prediction that the investi- 
gation will do much good, 

So, Mr. President, I am for this resolution, and I am for the 
other resolution offered by the Senator from Ohio when he 
cuts out of it the language that is offensive and that should 
not be in it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President. 

The VICE’ PRESIDENT. The Senator from Montana. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, before this matter is disposed 
of I desire to say a word. 

The distinguished Senator from Ohio [Mr. BURTON] referred, 
in terms that might be described as mildly contemptuous, to 
the work of the lobby investigating committee; and in recent 
months similar observations have been made by other Senators 
upon the other side of the Chamber. Mr. President, I desire to 
remind the Senator from Ohio and the Senate, in view of an 
apparent criticism because the report from that committee has 
not been received, that the committee was appointed pursuant 
to a resolution introduced by the Senator from the State of 
Iowa [Mr. Cumstins], who became a member of that com- 
mittee and rendered signal service in connection with its work. 
The committee performed a large amount of service, which, in 
my very humble judgment, was a very valuable service. 

Mr. President, while we were exposing to the country and 
to the Senate the fact that representatives of the great sugar 
industry of this country were gathered here, were accumulat- 
ing a great fund, and employing daily a large amount of money 
for the purpose of affecting legislation then pending in their 
interest, there was not any suggestion contemptuous in charac- 
ter that that investigation ought to cease. When we were 
exposing the remarkable revelations in connection with the 
inquiry, started by papers that were obtained from a man by 
the name of Mulhall, there was not any suggestion that that 
inquiry was not valuable and should not progress; and let me 
remark here, Mr. President, that however one may hold that 
gentleman in the utmost detestation—and none can express sen- 
timents or harbor sentiments of that character more profound 
than those I entertain—it is to be borne in mind that the 
people who hired him and in whose employ he was here, knew 
the despicable character of the man all the time he was in their 
employ for the purpose of influencing legislation in the Con- 
gress of the United States, . 

There was not any contemptuous comment concerning those 
matters while they were going on; and now, Mr. President, let 
me remark that some time ago the chairman of the lobby com- 
mittee parceled out to the various members of the committee the 
duty of preparing a report upon various departments of the 
work undertaken by the committee, a portion of that work 
being assigned to the senior Senator from Iowa [Mr. CUMMINS], 
who has not been any more speedy about getting his report done 
than the rest of us. 

It is to be borne in mind, Mr. President, that we have been 
worked hard. I do not think that the lobby committee ought to 
be charged upon the floor of the Senate with any dereliction of 
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duty because they have not made a report. Of what consequence 
is their report? The testimony is here; it is printed. It has 
been read either in full or in substance by every Member of this 
body. Whatever good can come from the work of that commit- 
tee—and I undertake to say that no man upon this floor will 
assert that it has not been large and valuable—has already been 
done without regard to the report. 

Mr. BURTON. Mr. President, will the Senator from Montana 
yield for a question? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Montana 
yield to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. WALSH. I shall be glad to do so. 

Mr. BURTON. Were any specific facts or accusations sub- 
mitted to the so-called committee on the lobby when they com- 
menced their investigation? 

Mr. WALSH. Why, Mr. President, the committee immediately 
proceeded to inquire from all sources concerning which they had 
knowledge. Let me remark that just exactly what information 
the Senator from Iowa who introduced the resolution had which 
prompted him to present the resolution and urge the adoption 
of it by this body I am unable to say. The Senator from Ohio 
will get definite information on that subject by propounding his 
inquiry to the Senator from Iowa. 

Mr. BURTON. But is it not a fact, then, that, based upon 
rumors which were in general circulation, the committee on 
the lobby, without any definite statement of facts or accusa- 
tions against anyone, commenced the inyestigation? 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, I am not to be diverted to the 
consideration of that question. I have offered no criticism of 
the Senator from Ohio because of the introduction of this reso- 
lution by him upon such information as he may possess. What 
I do object to is the suggestion that a committee of this body 
that labored earnestly and hard, that devoted hour after hour, 
day after day, and month after month, often sitting until past 
midnight at night, was engaged in a work which now deserves 
to be treated and disposed of and discussed in this body as 
quite contemptuous in character. 

Mr. BURTON. Well, Mr. President, the inguiry that I am 
making is this: Did not that committee—which I have no doubt 
performed very valuable public service, exposed corruption, 
and brought to light facts which should be known to the 
country—begin its work without any accusation vouched for 
by anybody? 

Mr. WALSH. That is not correct at all. It did not begin 
its work without accusation vouched for on the very best 
authority; and the information that was given to us we prose- 
cuted and we unearthed the facts; we unearthed documents 
which demonstrated that corrupting influences were at work. 

Mr. BURTON. What specific facts were here before the 
Senate at the time the resolution was presented for adoption? 

Mr. WALSH. I say to the Senator from Ohio that I do not 
know. He must address that inquiry to the originator of the 
resolution. The Senator from Missouri now asks the Senator 
from Ohio what information he has on which he has introduced 
this resolution for an inquiry. I say to him that he must 
propound his inquiry now to the Senator from Iowa, who intro- 
‘duced the resolution, and ask him what information he had. 

Mr, BURTON. But, Mr. President, the point I intend to 
make is that the so-called lobby investigation, which, it is main- 
tained, led to such important disclosures, was instituted under 
circumstances precisely similar to those under which this reso- 


lution is proposed, based upon charges that were made in a 


vague, general way. 

I do not wish, Mr. President, to have this question or the 
other go past the hour of 2 o'clock, I am frank to say, other- 
wise I might have some further remarks to make. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendments reported by the committee. 

The amendments were agreed to, 

The resolution as amended was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair appoints the Senator 
from Montana [Mr. Warsa], the Senator from North Carolina 
[Mr. Simmons], the Sendtor from Missouri [Mr. REED], the 
Senator from Ohio [Mr. Burton], and the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. Wreexs] the special committee. 

BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. WALSH: 

A bill (S. 7653) to authorize the sale of certain lands at or 
near Belton, Mont., for hotel purposes (with accompanying 
map); to the Committee on Public Lands. 

By Mr. JONES: 

A bill (S. 7654) granting an increase of pension to Mary 8. 
Underhill (with accompanying paper); and 


A bill (S. 7655) granting an increase of pension to John 
3 (with accompanying paper); to the Committee on Pen- 

ons. 

By Mr. BURLEIGH: 

A bill (S. 7656) granting an increase of pension to Leroy 
Harding; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. O'GORMAN: 

A bill (S. 7657) granting an increase of pension to Roderick 
O'Connor; to the Committee on Pensions, 

AMENDMENTS TO APPROPRIATION BILLS. : 

Mr. SMOOT submitted an amendment proposing to appropri- 
ate the sum of $100,000 for a proportionate share of the amount 
required to construct an interstate wagon road or highway 
from the Kaibab Indian Reservation, Utah, intended to be pro- 
posed by him to the Indian appropriation bill (H. R. 20150), 
which was referred to the Committee on Indian Affairs and 
ordered to be printed. 

Mr. SMOOT submitted an amendment proposing to appropri- 
ate $110,99812 for the relief of Prof. William H. H. Hart, 
principal of the Hart Farm School and Junior Republic for 
Dependent Children, etc., intended to be proposed by him to the 
sundry civil appropriation bill (H. R. 21318), which was re- 
hai to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be 
printed. 

Mr. WORKS submitted an amendment proposing for terminal 
inspection of postal packages containing plant products, ete., in- 
tended to be proposed by him to the agricultural appropriation 
bill (H. R. 20415), which was referred to the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry and ordered to be printed. 


RIVER AND HARBOR APPROPRIATIONS. 


Mr. ROOT submitted an amendment, intended to be proposed 
by him to the river and harbor appropriation bill (H. R. 20189), 
which was referred to the Committee on Commerce and ordered 
to be printed. 

Mr. TILLMAN submitted an amendment providing that here- 
after vacancies in the grade of second lieutenant of the Corps 
of Engineers, United States Army, shall be filled by promo- 
tion from the Corps of Cadets at the United States Academy, 
etc., intended to be proposed by him to the river and harbor 
appropriation bill (H. R. 20189), which was referred to the 
Committee on Commerce and ordered to be printed. 

PALOUSE IRRIGATION PROJECT. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, I have here a report, prepared 
after a very careful and special investigation, on the Palouse 
irrigation project in our State. In view of the fact that Con- 
gress now has to make appropriations for irrigation purposes, I 
want to submit a request that it be printed as a public docu- 
ment, and ask that it be referred to the Committee on Printing. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The report will be referred to the 
Committee on Printing. 


PROMOTION OF AMERICAN COMMERCE, 


Mr. SMITH of Michigan submitted the following resolution 
(S. Res. 545), which was read: 


Whereas the Secretary of the Department of Commerce, Hon. William C. 

8 gauna an 1 A ay 8 States 88 of 

ommerce a session held in the city o ashin ruary 4 
1915, in which the following statement was made: 88 as 

“ have had a dispatch from the prime minister of a great country 
abroad, so frank as hardly to be publishable in its original form, 
almost begging- det us say strongly u g—that America take the 
place in his country that Europe has laid aside. I have another from 
a monarch himself of a European power saying frankly that he 
wanted America to come into his land and take the place which others 
had hitherto filled. 

“To-day an able attaché is there at the court of that monarch 
speaking the monarch’s language, thank God, and entering his coun 
to do what he can do to unite that nation to ours. The King has sal 
that he will put into America a branch of the bank of his conni 
if we will undertake to establish banks in his country, and that what- 
ever he can do officially to forward American commerce in his land 
shall be willingly and continuously done”; and 

Whereas under the present delicate and critical state of international 

relations arising from the assertion of neutral and belligerent rights 
and obligations during the present war it is desirable that Congress 
shall know how many and what different departments of our Govern- 
ment are engaged in mpi face on negotiations with foreign tonen 
and whether such negotiations are of a character to disturb the bal- 
ance of conditions created by war between other powers and to 
involve the United States in violation of neutrality : Therefore be it 


Resolved, That the Secretary of Commerce be, and he is hereby, di- 
rected to send to the Senate copies of the communications referred to in 
the remarks above quoted and of the instructions to and the reports 
from the attaché therein mentioned. 


Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, I should like to ask the 
Senator from Michigan if he knows of his own knowledge 
whether that is the exact language used by the Secretary of 
Commerce in that address, or did he get it from some other 


source? 
Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I sent to the office of the United 
States Chamber of Commerce and received the corrected proof 
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of the Secretary's speech. I went through it carefully and com- 
pared it with this language, which has been publicly printed, and 
I find that it is the same language. I think it is most inappro- 
priate language, especially in view of the fact that the statutes 
of our country forbid correspondence of this kind by citizens. I 
therefore feel that we ought to ask the Secretary of the De- 
partment of Commerce whether or not this was his statement, 
and what he has to say about it. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. The resolution will go over, I pre- 
sume. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I will not enter into any discussion of the 
matter, because we have not time to dwell upon it at all. I 
only suggest that it seems to me the language of the resolution 
is scarcely courteous or considerate, in that it directs the Sec- 
retary of Commerce to give certain information. There is no 
head of a department who can be directed by the Senate to do 
things. The direction must come from a joint resolution ap- 
proved by the President. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Oh, I think the Senator is mis- 
taken about that. I think we ought to direct him. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I am not going to discuss it. i ask that 
the resolution may lie over. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Under the rule it must go over, 
though I am sorry the Senator makes that request. 

HOUSE BILL REFERRED. 


H. R. 21318. An act making appropriations for sundry civil 
expenses of the Government for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1916, and for other purposes, was read twice by its title and 
referred to the Committee on Appropriations, 

ADDITIONAL JUDGE, SOUTHERN DISTRICT OF GEORGIA. 


Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, I desire to call the 
attention of the Senate to a bill, being House bill 17869, Order 
of Business 796, for the appointment of an additional district 
judge for the southern district of Georgia. It is only 9 lines 
long, and originated in the Judiciary Committee of the House. 
It has the unanimous indorsement of the Judiciary Committee 
of the Senate. It is a local bill, and an emergency measure. 
It gives the southern district of Georgia an additional judge, 
and it is very necessary that they should have it. I certainly 
would appreciate it if the Senate would grant unanimous con- 
sent for the consideration of this bill, and I ask such consent. 

Mr. BURTON. Mr. President, I have a resolution here which 
has been pending since Saturday. As I understand, this bill 
has been amended by direction of the Senate Judiciary Com- 
mittee, 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. It has. 

Mr. BURTON. I may say that by a coincidence I have re- 
ceived a protest against that bill, but I think, in the form it is 
amended, it is without objection. I should, however, feel like 
insisting that the Senate adhere to it in the form as amended. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I shall ask for its passage just as 
it is amended. 

Mr. BURTON. And the Senator from Georgia intends to ad- 
here to that? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I will get it that way, if possible, if 
it goes to conference. Personally, I very much prefer it to be 
just as the Senate has amended it. 

Mr. BURTON. And the Senator from Georgia will advocate 
that in conference? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I certainly shall; yes. I very much 
prefer it as the Senate has amended it. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I have likewise received 
one or two letters about this bill. I will ask the Senator from 
Georgia if in conference the conferees of the other body should 
resist this amendment, whether he would be willing to bring it 
back to the Senate for a vote of the Senate on the amendment? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I should be obliged to doit. I would 
hate to jeopardize the bill. I will say to the Senator that I 
very much prefer the bill just as the Senate Judiciary Com- 
mittee has amended it. Personally, I would take nearly any 
kind of bill to get the additional judge, but I greatly prefer 
it just as it is, and I certainly would do everything I could in 
conference to get it just as it is. 

Mr. GALLINGER. It has been suggested to me, very likely 
without authority, that if the bill passes in its present form it 
will come back to the Senate shorn of the amendment. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I hope not. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. 

The first amendment of the Committee on the Judiciary was, 
on page 1, line 9, after the word “therein,” to strike out “ Pro- 
vided, however, That the President shall make public all indorse- 


e in behalf of the person appointed as such district 
udge. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 2, to strike out all of sec- 
tion 2, as follows: 

Sec, 2. That whenever a vacancy shall occur in the office of the dis- 
et Judge tow. pu poping ON ype . piate or ny nior in 

vacance, n , 
be but one district 7 — — in said district, si n 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 2, after Iine 5, to strike 
out section 3, as follows: 

Sec. 3. That the senior circuit judge of the circuit in which the 
southern district of Georgia lies shall make all necessary orders for the 
division of business and the assignment of cases for trial in said dis- 
trict between the several district judges therein. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Has the bill been read? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It has not. 

78 BRANDEGEE. I should like to hear what the bill con- 

ns. y 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read the bill. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the President of the United States shall a 
point an additional district judge for the southern district of the State 
of Georgia, by and with the consent of the Senate, who shall reside in 
the said district and shall possess the same qualifications and have the 
Same power and jurisdiction and receive the same salary now prescribed 
by law in respect of the present district judge therein, 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. 

The amendments were ordered to be engrossed and the Dill 
to be read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time and passed. 


AMENDMENT OF THE RULES. 


Mr. REED. Mr. President—— i 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. REED. Is Senate resolution 542 now before the Senate? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. No; the Chair is about to hand 
down another matter coming over from a previous day. We 
are not running on schedule time. 

The Secretary read the following resolution (S. Res. 546), 
given by Mr. Gore on the 11th instant: 


Amend Rule V by adding the following language : 

“Whenever a quorum fails to vote on any question, and a quorum 
is not preen and objection is made for that cause, unless the Senate 
shall adjourn, there shall be a call of the Senate, and the Sergeant at 
Arms shall forthwith proceed to bring in absent Members, and the yeas 
and nays on the pending question shall at the same time be considered 
as ordered. The Secretary shall call the roll, and each Member as he 
answers to his name may vote on the pending question; and after the 
roll call is completed each Member arrested shall be brought by the 
Sergeant at Arms before the Senate, whereupon he shall be noted as 
penn discharged from arrest, and given an opportunity to vote, and 

is vote shall be recorded. If those voting on the question and those 
who are present and decline to vote shall, together, make a majority of 
the Senate, the Presiding Officer shall declare that a quorum is con- 
stituted and the peneme question shall be decided as the majority of 
those voting shall appear. And thereupon further proceedings under 
the call shall be considered as dispensed witb. At any time after the 
roll call has been completed the Presiding Officer may entertain a mo- à 
tion to adjourn, if seconded by a majority of those present, to be ascer- 
tained by actual count by the Presiding Officer; and if the Senate ad- 
journs, all proceedings under this section shall be vacated.” 


Mr. REED and Mr. SMOOT addressed the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. REED. The Senator from Oklahoma does not appear to 
be in the Chamber. This is a notice given by him, and it ought 
not to be disposed of in his absence. 

Mr. SMOOT. I suggest to the Senator from Missouri that it 
ought to go to the Committee on Rules, ought it not? 

Mr. REED. Let it go to the Committee on Rules, Mr. Presi- 
dent. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there any objection? The Chair 
hears none, and the notice will be referred to the Committee on 
Rules. 

The Chair lays before the Senate a motion coming over from 
a previous day, which will be read. 

The Secretary read the following motion, submitted by Mr. 
Owen on the 11th instant: 

UNITED STATES SENATE, 


Washington, B. C., February II, 1915. 


Mr. PRESIDENT: I very respectfully move that the honorable Com- 
mittee on Rules be discharged from further consideration of 8, Res. 283, 
roposing an amendment to Rule XIX of the Standing Rules of the 
Renate and proposing cloture. 
ROBERT L. OWEN. 


Mr. SMOOT. I do not see the Senator from Oklahoma in the 
Chamber, but I suppose that motion should also go to the Com- 
mittee on Rules. 
that committee. 


I suggest, therefore, that it be referred to 
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Mr. FLETCHER. I think it ought to lie over. 

Mr. STONE. Why should it not lie over? 

Mr. SMOOT. I am perfectly willing that it shall lie over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Shall it go over without prejudice? 

Mr. REED. Mr. President 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does any Senator desire to object 
to this motion going over without prejudice? r 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I wanted to suggest that I 
think the Recorp will show that the Committee on Rules re- 
ported on Saturday the very resolution that this motion seeks 
to bring before the Senate, 

Mr. LEA of Tennessee. That was another resolution, I will 
say to the Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr, NORRIS. Very well. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolution will lie over with- 
out prejudice. : 

SHIPS OF BELLIGERENT NATIONS. 


Mr. FLETCHER. I ask to have laid before the Senate reso- 
lution 542. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. REED. Did the Senator from Florida wish to 

Mr. FLETCHER. I wish to have the resolution laid before 
the Senate. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, we can not hear what is the 
request. i 

The VICE PRESIDENT. No; nor can the Chair. 

Mr. REED. I wanted to know what the request of the Sena- 
tor from Florida was, and I understand that he wants resolution 
542 laid before the Senate. I am willing to yield for that pur- 


pose, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there any objection? 

Mr. ROOT. What is the resolution? à 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Itis a resolution coming over from 
a preceding day. Is there objection to it? 

Mr. BURTON. Mr. President, it is evident that if there is 
to be any discussion upon this resolution the hour of 2 o'clock 
will be reached before it can be disposed of; so, unless Senators 
on the other side are ready to vote immediately on it, I ask 
that it may go over without prejudice. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I would like to have it disposed of. I have 
no objection to it being agreed to. I desire to put into the REC- 
orp a letter which I have just received from the Secretary of 
the Treasury on the subject, and for that reason I want to pre- 
sent it now. I have no objection to the resolution being agreed 
to, if it is desired to take that course. : 

Mr. BURTON. Certainly. I desire to have it agreed to as 
soon as possible, 

Mr. FLETCHER. I desire to say that it is unnecessary to 
pass the resolution. The letter speaks for itself. I will read it: 

OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY, 
Washington, February 15, 1915, 
Hon. Duncan U. FLETI 


CHER, 
United States Senate. 


My Dran SENATOR FLETCHER : Please let me thank ae for your cour- 
tesy in calling to my attention Senate resolution No. 542, introduced by 
Senator BURTON on Saturday sg By 18th instant, calling upon the 
Secretary of the Treasury for certain information. An implication seems 
to underlie the resolution, which, I take it for ted, is not intended, 

Inasmuch as I am more than glad to furnish the Senate all the infor- 
mation at my command in response to the inquiries suggested by the 
resolution, and as the information is now in preparation and will be sent 
to you ee as completed, the passage of the resolution is unnecessary. 


thfully, yours, woo 1 


With that statement from the Secretary of the Treasury, if the 
Senator desires to press the resolution, I have no objection to its 
adoption. 

Mr. BURTON. I think it should pass. The Secretary of the 
Treasury is no doubt preparing now 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, with all due respect to my friend 
the Senator from Florida, I do not think this resolution ought 
to be adopted in its present form. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. In order that we may proceed regu- 
larly the Chair takes this resolution out of its regular place and 
lays it before the Senate. f 

The Secretary. Senate resolution 542, by Mr. Burton. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Let it be read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read the resolu- 


on. 

Mr. BURTON. It has already been read, has it not? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Unfortunately, the Chair thinks 
that when a Senator asks for the reading of a resolution he is 
entitled to have it read, 


The Secretary read Senate resolution 542, submitted by Mr. 

Burton on the 13th instant, as follows: 

Whereas the pending ship-purchase bill, being S. 6856, contemplates by 

certain of its provisions the purchase of shipping tonnage already 
constructed and therefore suggests the 2 7 75 e acquisition of ships 
belonging to belligerents, some of which are interned in American 
and other ports as the result of the war; and 

Whereas the purchase of such vessels would raise questions of vital 
importance to the interests of the United States, a knowledge of 
which is of supreme importance in order that the Senate may reach 
an intelligent conclusion as to the advisability of enacting said bill 
and as to thi AB ght ait of incorporating in its provisions certain 

erefore be it 


amendments : 
of the Treasury be requested, and is 


Resolved, That the Secreta 
hereby directed, to transmit, at his earliest convenience, to the Senate 


of the United States information responsive to the following queries: 

First. Has the Secretary of the Treasury knowledge that any officer 
of the Government has made overtures or addre inquiries to the 
owners of ships under the flags of belligerent nations, including those 
ane now detained in ports of the United States or other neutral ports, 

ith a view to the purchase of such ships on the part of the Govern- 
ment of the United States or any of its authorized agencies? 

Second. Have tenders of sale of any merchant ship or ships carrying 
the flag of any of the belligerent nations been made to the United States 
or any of its officers or agencies? 

Third. Have there béen any tenders for the sale of vessels at present 
carrying the flag of any neutral nation to the United States or any 
responsible officer or agent thereof? 

Fourth. Is it within the knowledge of the Secreta: 
that any individual, firm, or corporation in the Unit 
loans or advances to any individual, firm, or corporation owning ships 
which are detained in the ports of the United States or elsewhere to 
avoid the consequences of war; or that any person, firm, or corpora- 
tion, acting either in private capacity or that of agent for the Govern- 
ment, holds an option on any such ship or shi contemplating their 
transfer either to the Government of the United States, an agency 
thereof, or to private citizens of the United States? 

Fifth. Is it within the knowl of the Secretary of the Treasury 
that the Government of the United States or any official thereof has in 
his employ or under his direction any person or agent who is making 
inquiry as to the possibility of purchasing any si or ships of any 
description whatsoever contemplating their eventual transfer to the 
United States or an agency thereof? 

In each of the above instances the names of the persons, ships, and 
terms involved in each contemplated sale or purchase is requested. 


Mr. REED. Mr. President, the resolution itself I have no 
objection to, but the preamble to the resolution is of such a 
character that the Senate ought not to be committed to it. The 
preamble, I think, is highly objectionable. It is no part of the 
resolution. I ask the Senator from Ohio if, in order to get 
his resolution through this morning, he is not willing to strike 
out the two whereases and let the resolution stand by itself? 


LIMITATION OF DEBATE, 


The VICH PRESIDENT. The morning hour having expired, 
the Chair lays before the Senate the unfinished business, the 
motion by the Senator from Missouri [Mr. Reep] to amend 
Rule XXII of the standing rules of the Senate. 

Mr. BURTON. I ask unanimous consent—— 

Mr. REED. I move that the motion made by the Senator 
from New Hampshire [Mr. Gattincer], to refer the pending 
resolution to a committee, together with all amendments to the 
resolution or to the motion of the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire, be laid upon the table. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. A parliamentary inquiry, Mr. President. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Connecticut. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Is Senate resolution 542 before the Sen- 
ate at the present time? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. No; the unfinished business is the 
motion by the Senator from Missouri [Mr. REED] to amend 
Rule XXII of the standing rules of the Senate. That is the 
unfinished business, and it is before the Senate. The motion of 
the Senator from Missouri is addressed to that, the Chair 
understands. 

Mr. BRANDGER. That is what the motion of the Senator 
from New Hampshire refers to? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair thinks the Chair is in 
possession of the proposition to which the Senator from Mis- 
souri addressed his motion, namely, that the proposed amend- 
ment to Rule XXII, it was moved by the Senator from New 
Hampshire, be sent to the Committee on Rules, and a motion 
to lay that motion on the table—— 

Mr. GALLINGER. Did not prevail. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Did not prevail. Then the Senator 
from Missouri amended his resolution attaching instructions to 
the resolution he moved to amend, and the motion to lay that 
on the table failed. Then the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
Norris] introduced an amendment. Now, as the Chair under- 
stands, the Senator from Missouri moves to lay the motion 
of the Senator from New Hampshire with all subsequent amend- 
ments on the table. 

Mr. REED. I ask for the yeas and nays on that motion. 


of the Treasury 
States has made 
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Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I do not recall that I have 
made a motion to lay the resolution on the table as amended 
by the Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. BURTON. It has not been amended. z 

Mr. GALLINGER. It has not been amended as yet, I un- 
derstand. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I call for the regular order. 

Mr. GALLINGER. This is the regular order. 
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Mr. BRISTOW (after having voted in the negative). I de- 
sire to state that for the day I am paired with the junior Sen- 
ator from South Carolina [Mr. Smirg]. As he is not present, I 
withdraw my vote. 

The result was announced—yeas 44, nays 46, as follows: 


Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 


quorum. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 
The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators 


answered to their names: 
Ashurst Gof Martine, N. J. Shively 
Brandegee Gronna Myers Simmons 
Bristow Hardwick Nelson Smith, Ariz. 
Bryan Hitchcock Newlands Smith, Ga. 
Burton Hollis Norris Smith, Md. 
Camden Hughes O'Gorman Smoot 
Catron James Overman Stephenson 
Chilton Johnson wen Sterling 
Clap Jones Page Stone 
Clark, Wyo. Kenyon Perkins Sutherland 
Clarke, Ark. Kern t wanson 
Colt La Follette Pomerene Thomas 
Crawford Lane Ransdell Thompson 
Culberson Lea, Tenn. Tillman 
Cummins Lee, M Robinson Vardaman 
ga Post 7 opis Sanulsb Warren 

u Pont Lip} ulsbury rr 
Fall Lala Shafroth Weeks 
Fletcher McLean Sheppard White 
Gallinger Martin, Va. Shields Williams 


Mr, RANSDELL. The senior Senator from Louisiana [Mr. 
THORNTON] is absent on account of illness. He is paired with 
the Senator from Washington [Mr. Jones]. I ask that this 
announcement may stand for the day. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. I wish to announce the unavoidable ab- 
sence of the senior Senator from Oregon [Mr. CHAMBERLAIN] 
on account of illness. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Eighty Senators have answered 
to their names, A quorum is present. : 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. LODGE. I rise to a question of order. A motion was 
made to lay the motion of the Senator from New Hampshire to 
refer on the table and that motion was defeated. The rule is 
a very familiar one about the renewal of motions to lay on the 
table. I quote it because it is well stated in Reed's Parliamen- 
tary Rules: = 

If the motion to lay on the table be decided in the negative, the 
original question proceeds as if the motion had not been made, and the 
motion may be renewed when there has been such progress as to 
make the motion substantially a new one. 

There has been no progress made whatever. Moving amend- 
ments does not constitute progress. The original motion has 
been in nowise changed. If an amendment had been adopted, 
then a motion to lay on the table would undoubtedly be in order, 
but there has been no change in the motion. It is a repetition 
to lay on the table the original motion. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair supposes that this is a 
question that might as well be settled now as at any other time, 
and the Senate must settle it finally. The Chair thinks that 
sufficient time has elapsed and sufficient progress has been 
made in the consideration of this question to entitle the Senator 
from Missouri to again move to lay on the table the original 
motion and the amendments thereto. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, from that ruling I respectfully 


appeal. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Massachusetts 
appeals from the ruling of the Chair. 

Mr. LEA of Tennessee. I move to lay the appeal on the 
table. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Tennessee moves 
that the appeal be laid on the table. c 

Mr. SMOOT. On that I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. 

Mr. JONES (when his name was called). I desire to an- 
nounce that for the day I am paired with the Senator from 
Louisiana [Mr. THORNTON], and therefore I withhold my vote. 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas (when the name of Mr. SMITH 
of South Carolina was called). The Senator from South Caro- 
lina [Mr. SatrrH] is absent on account of illness in his family. 
He is paired with the senior Senator from Kansas [Mr. BRIS- 
tow], which pair will expire this evening. 

The roll call was concluded. . 

Mr. OLIVER. I am paired with the senior Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. CHAMBERLAIN], and therefore withhold my vote. 
If at liberty to vote, I would vote “nay.” 


YEAS—44. 
Ashurst La Follette Pittman Smith, Ariz, 
an Lane Pomerene Smith, Ga. 

Chilton Lea, Tenn. Ransdell Smith, Md, 
Culberson Lee, Md. Reed Stone 
Fletcher 8 Robinson Swanson 
Gore Martin, Va. Saulsbury Thomas 
Hollis Martine, N. J Shafroth Thompson 
Hughes yers Sheppard Tillman 
James Newlands Shields Walsh 
Johnson Overman Shively White 
Kern Owen Simmons Williams 
RER : NAYS—46. 

ankhead Crawford Lodge Smith, Mich, 
Borah Cummins McCumber Smoot 
Brady Dillingham McLean Stephenson 
Brandegee du Pont Nelson Sterlin 
Burleigh Fall Norris Sutherland 
Burton Gallinger O'Gorman Townsend 
Camden Goff age Vardaman 
Catron Gronna Penrose arren 
sep Hardwick Perkins Weeks 
Clark, Wyo. Hitchcock Poindexter Works 
Clarke, Ark, Kenyon oot 
Colt Lippitt Sherman 
5 NOT VOTING—6. 

ristow i Jones Smith, S. C. Thornto 
Chamberlain Oliver ortop 


So the Senate refused to lay Mr. Lopar’s appeal on the table. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is now, Shall the rul- 
ing of the Chair stand as the decision of the Senate. : 
Mr. LODGE. Mr. President : 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Massachusetts, 
Mr. LODGE. I ventured very briefly to call attention to the 
parliamentary practice in regard to motions to lay on the table. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President—— 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I ask for order. i 

Mr. REED. I make the point of order that the motion to lay 
on the table is not debatable. 

Mr. LODGE. I am not debating a motion to lay on the table. 
I am debating the appeal. 

Mr. REED. I make the point of order that the appeal is 
not debatable. 

Mr. LODGE. We just voted down the motion to lay the ap- 
peal on the table, and that makes it debatable. t 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair thinks it must be debat- 
0 when the motion to lay the appeal on the table was voted 

own. ! 

Mr. LODGE. The question of. order was whether the motion 
to lay on the table could be renewed, the vote having once been 
had on the motion to refer and it having been rejected. My 
point of order was that it could not be renewed until the subject 
had been changed and made substantially new matter. Nothing 
has changed the character of the motion to refer, There has 
been debate, there has been an amendment offered, but if you 
can change the character of what it is proposed to lay upon the 
teble by the mere moving of amendments you can renew the 
motion to lay on the table every few minutes. If the moving 
of an amendment constitutes substantial progress and changes 
the character of the original subject you can repeat the motion 
to lay on the table indefinitely. If an amendment had been 
adopted, then it would have been in order, of course; but as 
for making a motion to carry these amendments with it, it does 
not alter it. If the motion to refer it laid on the table, of 
course, the amendment can not stand in the empty air attached 
to nothing. 

But my point is that offering an amendment and debate do 
not change the character of the original subject. The Senate 
refused to lay on the table. Therefore I made the point of 
order that this renewal of a motion to lay on the table as 
applied to the motion of the Senator from New Hampshire to 
refer was not in order. It was moved to lay the appeal on the 
table. The Senate has refused to lay the appeal on the table. I 
do not care to discuss it further. I think the parliamentary 
point is distinctly clear. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The question is, Shall the ruling 
of the Chair stand as the decision of the Senate? : 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. On that I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. . 3 F A 

Mr. BRISTOW (when his name was called). Making the 
announcement that I made formerly, that I am paired for the 
day with the junior Senator from South Carolina [Mr. SMITH], 
I withhold my vote. If I were permitted to vote, I would vote 
“u nay.” * 
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Mr. JONES (when his name was called). I again announce 
my pair for the day with the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. 
THORNTON]. I wish this announcement to stand for the re- 
mainder of the day. If permitted to vote on this question, I 
should vote “nay.” 

Mr. OLIVER (when his name was called). I again an- 
nounce my pair with the senior Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
CHAMBERLAIN]. I will allow the announcement to stand for 
the day. I withhold my vote. 

The roll call having been concluded; the result was an- 
pounced—yeas 45, nays 45, as follows: 


YEAS—45. 
Ashurst La Follette Pomerene Smith, Md. 
Bryan Lane Ransdell Stone 
Chilton Lea, Tenn. Reed Swanson 
Culberson Lee, Md, Robinson Thomas 
Fletcher Lewis Saulsbury . Thompson 
Gore Martin, Va. Shafroth Tillman 
Hollis Martine, N. J. Sheppard Walsh 
Hughes Myers Shields White 
James ` Newlands _ Shively Williams 
Johnson Overman Simmons 
Kenyon Owen Smith, Ariz. 
Kern Pittman Smith, Ga. 
NAYS—45. 

Bankhead Crawford McCumber Smoot 
Borah Cummins McLean Stephenson 
Brady Dillingham Nelson Sterlin 
Brandegee du Pont Norris Sutherland 
Burleig Fall O’Gorman Townsend 
Burton Gallinger Page Vardaman 
Camden Goff Penrose Warren 
Catron Gronna Perkins Weeks 
ore Hardwick e Works 
Clark, Wyo. Hitcheock Roo 
8 Ark. Lippitt She ps 5 
Colt Lodge Smith, Mich, 

NOT VOTING—6. 
Bristow Jones Smith, S. C. Thornton 


Chamberlain Ollver 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The ruling of the Chair is sus- 
tained by a very slight majority. The question now recurs on 
the motion of the Senator from Missouri [Mr. Reep] to lay on 
the table. 

Mr. REED. Have the yeas and nays been ordered on that 
motion, Mr. President? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. They have not been ordered. 

Mr. REED. I call for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. LODGE. Do I understand the Chair to say that he 
voted? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Oh, no. 

Mr. LODGE. Then the motion to sustain the Chair is lost. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. No. 

Mr. LODGE. On a tie vote the contention of the proponent 
is always lost, of course. It has not received a majority. 

The VICE “PRESIDENT. The appeal from the decision of 
the Chair must. have a majority. 

Mr. LODGE. That is not the question, if the Chair will par- 
don me. The question is, “ Shall the ruling of the Chair stand 
as the judgment of the Senate?” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Well, the Chair will vote “yea,” 
then, and the judgment of the Chair is sustained. The question 
recurs—— 

Mr. NORRIS. A parliamentary inquiry, Mr. President. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Nebraska will 
state it. 

Mr. NORRIS. If this motion prevails, the proposition of the 
Senator from Missouri [Mr. Rxxp] then being before the Senate, 
will the amendment which I have offered as a substitute to his 
original proposition be in order? In other words, will the lay- 
ing on the table of these three motions preclude me from again 
offering the amendment which I have offered and which is 
pending? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair has not been so readily 
sustained by the Senate lately as to take any chances on mak- 
ing a ruling until the question arises. The Chair does not at 
the present time know whether the Senator’s amendment would 
be or would not be in order. 

Mr. NORRIS. I do not feel like taking any chances on it be- 
ing in order for me to again offer my amendment. 

Mr. ROOT. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from New York. 

Mr. ROOT. Mr. President, there is a good deal of uncer- 
tainty among Senators as to the precise question which is 
pending before the Senate, and I myself would be very glad, 
in answer to a parliamentary inquiry, if I might be informed 
as to the pending question. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. As the Chair understands, the 
pending question is on the motion of the Senator from Missouri 
[Mr. REED] to lay on the table the motion of the Senator from 


New Hampshire [Mr. GALLINGER] to refer the proposition of 
the Senator from Missouri to the Committee on Rules, together 
with the motion of the Senator from Missouri to refer with 
instructions, together with the amendment of the Senator from 
Nebraska [Mr. Norris]. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President, I beg to say that it would seem 
perfectly clear that if the motion to lay on the table the 
motion of the Senator from New Hampshire to refer should be 
agreed to, the motion of the Senator from Nebraska, which is 
merely an amendment to the original motion made by the 
Senator from New Hampshire, would be in order as a separate 
and substantive proposition. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, will the Senator from Missouri 
yield to me? 

Mr. STONE. I meant to say it would be in order for the 
Senator from Nebraska to offer his proposition. 

Mr. NORRIS. I have no doubt about that; I have never 
had any doubt about it in my own mind; but there have been 
some queer parliamentary decisions made here already to-day, 
and I do not want to take any chances on it. 

Mr. LODGE. The Senator from Nebraska is right; there 
can be no doubt but that his amendment would be in order. 

Mr. STONE. The Senator from Nebraska would not be tak- 
ing any chances. 

Mr. NORRIS. I do not think I would be taking any chances, 

Mr. REED. I call for the yeas and nays on the motion to 
lay on the table. 

The yeas and nays were ordered and taken. 

Mr. BRISTOW. I desire to make the same statement in 
pee to my pair on this yote as I have on previous votes 

ay. 

The result was announced—yeas 45, nays 45, as follows: 


YEAS—45. 

Ashurst Lane Pomerene Smith, Md. 
Bryan Lea, Tenn, Ransdell Stone 
Chilton Lee, Md. Reed Swanson 
Culberson Lewis Robinson Thomas 
Fletcher Martin, Va. Saulsbury Thompson 

5 N. J. Shafroth Tillman 
Hollis Mye: Sheppard Walsh 
Hughes Newlands Shields White 
James Norris Shively Wiliams 
Johnson Overman Simmons 
Kern Owen Smith, Ariz, 
La Follette Pittman Smith, Ga. 

p NAYS—45. 
Bankhead Crawford Lod: Smoot 
Borah Cummins McCumber He agi 
Brady Dillingham MeLean 5 
Brandegee du Pont Nelson Sutherland 
Burleig Fall O'Gorman Townsend 
Burton Gallinger Page Vardaman 
Camden Goff ‘ Penrose Warren 
Catron Gronna Perkins Weeks 
Clap pp Hardwick Poindexter Works 
Clark, Wyo. Hitchcock Root 
Clarke, Ark. Kenyon Sherman 
Colt Lippitt Smith, Mich. 
NOT VOTING—6. 

Bristow Jones Smith, S. C. Thornton 


Chamberlain Oliver 


The VICE PRESIDENT. On the motion of the Senator from 
Missouri [Mr. Reen] to lay the motion of the Senator from New 
Hampshire [Mr. GALLINGER] and all amendments thereto on 
the table the yeas are 45 and the nays are 45. The Vice Presi- 
dent votes “yea,” and the motion of the Senator from New 
Hampshire and all amendments thereto are laid on the table. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President 

The VIC PRESIDENT. The Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. NORRIS. As a substitute for the pending resolution of 
the Senator from Missouri [Mr. REED] I offer what I send to 
the desk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read the substi- 
tute proposed by the Senator from Nebraska. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

Rule XLI. It shall be in order during the morning hour to make a 
motion that any bill or resolution then on the calendar shall be con- 
sidered under the terms of this rule. Such motion when made shall 
lie over one day and shall then be decided without debate. When it 
has been decided to consider a bill or resolution under this rule the 
same shall first be considered in general debate, during which time no 
Senator, except by unanimous consent, shall be allowed to speak 
more than three hours. At the close of general debate the bill or reso- 
{ution shall be read for amendments, and on any amendment that may 
be offered no Senator, 5 by unanimous consent, shail speak for 
more than 15 minutes: Provided, That any Senator who has not spoken 
for 3 hours in general debate shall, in addition to said 15 minutes, be 
allowed additional time, but in no ease shall such additional time or 
. 5 ae time used by such Senator in general debate, ex- 
ceed in the aggregate 3 hours. hen the bill is being read for amend- 
mar all debate shall be confined to the amendment which is then 
pending. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Memactuactts: 
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Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I desire to discuss briefly the 
amendment just offered by the Senator from Nebraska IMr. 
Norris] to the special order for the suspension of the rules 
proposed by the Senator from Missouri [Mr. Reep]. In that 
connection I wish to call the attention of the Senate for a 
moment to the history of the rules. 

Mr. President, almost the only information we have in regard 
to the proceedings of the Senate of the United States in the 
First Congress is contained in the Journal of William Maclay. 
Mr. Maclay was a Senator from Pennsylvania, and, as I have 
said, he wrote this journal during his service in the Senate, 
which was during the First Congress of the United States. Mr. 
Maclay was a man of strong prejudices aud many dislikes, but 
he was diligent in his business in the Senate and followed 
everything very closely, making comments on his associates: as 
he went along, such as the one that catches my eye at this 
moment by mere accident: 

December 29.—This day a blank in the Senate with respect to any 
business of importance: Mr. Morris told me I was blamed for not K 
among the Members and speaking to them, etc. What a set of vipers 
I have to deal with. 

That is a mere casual remark; but it is a very amusing diary, 
is quite instructive, and has a good deal of history init. On the 
cover of his journal he wrote down the rules of procedure for 
the United: States Senate im the First Congress. I have been 
much puzzled as to where those rules came from. They are 
obviously official, because the sixteenth rule requires that they 
“shall be engrossed on parchment and hung up in some con- 
spicuous part of the Senate Chamber.” They do not differ much 
in. effect from the rules adopted by the Senate, but they are a 
different text. As a matter of curiosity. merely 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, some of us over here would 
like to know from what the Senator is reading? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Pomerene in the chair). 
The Chair will admonish Senators to be in order. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Am I not in order, Mr. President? 

Mr. LODGE. The Senator is entirely in order, but he did not 
hear me. I mentioned the name repeatedly, but there was so 
much confusion that naturally he could not hear what I said. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Several Senators on this side did not hear 
the name. ! 

-Mr. LODGE. Tbis is the Journal of William Maclay, Senator 
from Pennsylvania in the First Congress of the United States, 
and it is an interesting book. The debates were not reported, 
the Journal is a dry and sterile record, and this diary is a 
valuable and amusing account of what the Senate did from 
April, 1789, to March 4, 1791. I ask that the rules as written 
on the cover of this diary may be printed at this point in my 
remarks, They are very brief. 

SEVERAL Senators. Read them. 

Mr. LODGE. Very well, I will ask to have them read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Was the Senator's request that 
the matter be read? 

Mr. LODGE. Several Senators around me have asked that 
the rules be read, and if there is no objection I will ask the 
Secretary to read them. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the Seere- 
tary will read. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

[From the cover of William Maclay’s Journal.] 


THE RULES OF PROCEEDINGS FOR THE FIRST UNITED STATES SENATE. 


Each House may determine the rules of its proceedings, punish its 
Members for disorderly behavior, and, with the concurrence of two- 
thirds, expel a Member (second clause, fifth section, first article on the 
Constitution of the United States). 
The Presiden 


tition, memorial, or other writ: 


shall . 5 same, and every a paper 


two Senators. 
Ral V. Adoption, amendment, commitment, or postpone- 
k : FF business ; and in 
returned — of a Member, 
shall add 


ry the 
ebate; but may be referred to 
place in 


4 hen 
Chair. No Senator shall be named in 


by mentioning the State he represents or by alluding to his 
House, 


Rule VII. In case of a debate becoming tedious, four Senators may 
call for the question; or the same number may at any time move for 
the previous question, viz, “Shall the main question now be put?” 

Rule VIII, Priority of . Hews all questions of order shall be 
decided by the President (of the te); but either party may appeal 
to a vote of the House. 

Rule IX. The name of the Senator making and of the one who 
seconds a motion shall be entered on the Journal of the House, 

- Rule X. No Senator shall speak more than twice on the same sub- 
ject without leave obtained from the Chair. : 

Rule XI. Inviolable secrecy shall be observed with respect to all 
matters transacted in the Senate while the doors are shut, or as often 
as the same is enjoined from the Chair. 

Rule XII. Every member of a committee shall attend the same at the 
time appointed by the chairman, who shall be the Senator of the most 
northerly State of those from whom the committee are taken. 

Rule XIII. When a commitment is agreed upon, the President (of the 
Senate) shall take the sense of the Senate as to the manner of — je ned 
ing the committee, whether by motion from the Senators, no ation 
from the Chair, or by ballot, which shall take place accordingly, 

Rule XIV. The files of the House shall remain o for the inspection 
of all the Senators, etc., but no original paper shall be removed from the 
House without leave obtained for that purpose by the Senate. 

Rule XV. The yeas and nays on any question shall be entered on the 
Journals at the desire of one-fifth of the Senators present. 

Rule XVI. These rules shall be engrossed on parchment and hung up in 
some conspicuous part of the Senate Chamber, And every Senator who 
shall neglect attendance during a session, absent himself without leave 
or withdraw for more than a gels of an hour without permission 
after a quorum is formed, shall ty of disorderly behavior, and his 
name, together with the nature of the transgression, shall be written 
on a slip of paper and annexed to the bottom of the rules; there to 
remain until the Senate, on his application or otherwise, shall take 
order on the same, f 


Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, we can find in those rules, I 
think, the origin at least of some of the customs of the Senate. 
Wherever these rules came from, however they were superseded 
on April 16, 1789, by the adoption by the Senate of 19 rules. 
These, too, are very brief, and I shall not ask to have them read, 
but merely request that they be printed at this point in my 
remarks. I will read only one, as follows: 


Rule VIII. While a question is before the Senate no motion shall be 
received unless for an amendment, for the previous question, or for 
postponing the main question, or to commit it, or to adjourn, 


I ask that all these rules may now be printed as I have indi- 
cated. There is a whole set of them, but they are very brief. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


oe That the following rules, from No. I to XIX, inclusive, be 
observed : 

I. The President having taken the chair, and a quorum being pres- 
ent, the Journal of the preceding day shall be read, to the end that any 
mistake may be corrected that shail have been made in the entries, 

II. No Member shall speak to another, or otherwise interrupt the busi- 
ness of the Senate, or read any printed paper while the Journals or 
publie 1 are reading, or when any Member is speaking in debate. 

III. eee when he speaks, shall address the Chair, stand - 

in od ce, and whem he has finished shall sit down. 
V. N. ember shall speak more than twice in any one debate on 
the same or without leave of the Senate. 

V. When two Members rise at the same time, the President shall 
name — pereon to speak ; but in all cases the Member first rising shall 

rs 


VI. No motion shall be debated until the same shall be seconded. 

VII. When a motion shall be made and seconded it shall be reduced 
to writing, if desired by the President or any Member, delivered in at 
the table, and read by the President before same shall be debated. 

VIII. While a question is before the Senate no motion shall be re- 
ceived unless for an amendment for the previous question or for post- 
poning the main question or to commit it or to adjourn. 

IX. The vious question moved and seconded, the question 
from the shall be: “S the main question be now put?” 
And if the nays prevail, the main question shall not then be put. 

X. If a question in debate contains several points, any Member may 
have the same divided. 

5 — When 8 ss 45. 8 by e hin of e 
embers present, eac ember upon s „unless for speci 
reasons he be excused by the Senate, declare opemiy ard without debate 
his assent or dissent. to the question. In t g the yeas and nays, 
and pire be of the House, the names of the Members shall be 

taken a etically. 

XII. One day's notice, at least, shall be given of an intended motion 
for leave to bring in a bill. 

XIII. Every bill shall recelve three readings previous to its being 

ssed; and the President shall give notice at each, whether it be the 

second, or third, which readings shall be on three different days, 
unless the Senate unanimously direct otherwise. 

XIV. No bill shall be committed or amended until it shall have been 
twice read, after which it may be referred to a committee. 

XV. All committees —.— be appointed by ballot, and a plurality 

votes shall make a choice. 
oto When a Member shall be called. to order he shall sit down 
until the President shall have determined whether he is im order or 
not; and every question of order shall be decided by the President 
without debate; but if there be a doubt in his mind he may call for 


1 
NIN. No Member shall absent himself 
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Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, under those rules the Senate 
carried on its business until January, 1806. On Thursday, Jan- 
uary 9, of that year: 


On motion that it be— 

Resolved, That a committee be appointed to take into consideration 
the twenty-third, twenty-seventh, thirty-fifth, and forty-first articles of 
the rules for 7 7 business in the Senate of the United States, 
and report to the Senate such alterations and amendments, if any, as 
they shall judge proper ; 

It was agreed that this motion lie for consideration. 

* * . * * * * 
Friday, January 10. 

The Senate took into consideration the motion made yesterday for 
anag the rules for doing business in the Senate; and having amended 

e same, 

Resolved, That a committee be appointed to take into consideratfon 
the rules for conducting the business of the Senate of the United States, 
and report to the Senate such alterations and amendments, if any, as 
they shall judge proper; and 

Ordered, That Messrs. Anderson, Baldwin, 
Adams be the committee. 


The Mr. Adams referred to was John Quincy Adams. 
On March 13, page 188 of the Annals of Congress— 


Mr. Anderson, from the committee to whom was referred, on the 10th 
of January last, the motion for a revision of the rules for conducting 
business in the Senate, made report; which was read, and ordered to 
lie for consideration. 


On March 18— 


The amendments 1 by the committee to the rules for conduct- 
ing business in the mate were considered as in Committee of the 
Whole; and, having been further amended, were adopted and reported 
to the House. 

Ordered, That they pass to a third reading. 


On March 21— 


The amendments reported to the rules for conducting business in the 
Senate were read the third time and further amendment proposed. 


At that period amendments apparently were permitted after 
the third reading, which is not the case to-day. It was then— 

Ordered, That the further consideration thereof be postponed. 

On March 26— 


The Senate resumed the amendments reported to the rules for con- 
ducting business of the Senate; and having agreed to further amend- 
ments, the rules were adopted as follows: 


Mr. TOWNSEND. In what year was that? 

Mr. LODGE. In 1806. These rules I shall also ask to have 
printed in my remarks, without reading. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 

The rules referred to are as follows: 


I. The President having taken the chair and a quorum being present, 
the Journal of the pe ng day shall be read, to the end that any mis- 
take may be corrected that shall have been made in the entries. 

II. No Member shall speak to another or otherwise interrupt the busi- 
ness of the Senate, or read any newspaper, while the Journals or public 
papers are reading or when any Member is speaking in any debate. 

II. Every Member when he speaks shall address the Chair, standing 
in his place, and when he has finished shall sit down. 

IV. No Member shall speak more than twice in any one debate on the 
same day without leave of the Senate. 

V. When two Members rise at the same time, the President shall 
name the person to speak, but in all cases the Member first rising shall 
speak first. 

Pv. No motion shall be debated until the same shall be seconded. 

VII. When a motion shall be made and seconded it shall be reduced to 
writing, if desired Dy the President or any Member, delivered in at the 
table, and read by the President before the same shall be debated. 

VIII. While a question 15 before the Senate no motion shall be re- 
ceived, unless for an amendment, for postponing the question or to 
commit it or to adjourn, and the motion for adjournment shall always 
be in order and decided without debate. 

IX. If the pera ry in debate contain several points, any Member may 

ave the same diy Fa 

f X When the yeas and nays shall be called for by one-fifth of the 
Members present each Member called upon shall, unless for special 
reason he be excused by the Senate, declare openly, and without debate, 
his assent or dissent to the question. In taking the yeas and nays 
and upon the at of the House the names of the Members shall 
aken alphabetically. 

i XI. One day's novice at least shall be given of an intended motion for 
leave to bring in a bill. a 

XII. Every bill shall receive three readings previous to its being 
passed; and the President shall give notice to each, whether it be the 
first, second, or third, which readings shall be on three different days, 
unless the Senate unanimously direct otherwise. And all resolutions 
to which a concurrence of the House of Representatives is requisite or 
which may grant money out of the contingent or any other fund shall 
be treated, in all respects, in the introduction and form of proceedings 
on them in the Senate, in a similar manner with bills. 

XIII. No bill shall be committed until it shall have been twice read, 
after which it may be referred to a committee. 

XIV. All committees shall be appointed by ballot, and a plurality of 
votes shall make a choice. But when any subject or matter shall have 
been referred to a select committee any other subject or matter of a 
similar nature may, on motion, be referred to such committee. 

XV. When a Member shall be called to order he shall sit down until 
the President shall have determined whether he is in order or not, and 
every question of order shall be decided by the President without debate ; 
but if there be a doubt in his mind he may call for the sense of the 


ate. 
XVI. If a Member be called to order for words spoken, the exception- 
able words shall immediately be taken down in writing, that the Presi- 
dent may be better enabled to judge of the matter. 


Tracy, Bradley, and 


XVII. When a blank is to be filled, and different sums shall be pro- 
Posed, the question shall be taken on the highest sum first. 

XVIII. No Member shall absent himself from the service of the Senate 
without leave of the Senate first obtained. And in case a less number 
than a quorum of the Senate shall convene, they are hereby authorized 
to send the Sergeant at Arms, or a person or persons by them 
authorized, for any or all absent Members, as the majority of such Mem- 
bers paent shall agree, at the expense of such absent Members, re- 

tively, unless such excuse for nonattendance shall be made, as the 

ate, When a quorum is convened, shall judge sufficient; and in that 
case the expense shall be paid out of the contingent fund. And this 
rule shall apply as well to the first convention of Senate, at the legal 
time of meeting, as to each day of the session after the hour has arrived 
to which the Senate stood adjourned. 

XIX. All bills on a second reading shall first be considered the Sen- 
ate in the same manner as if the Senate were in a Committee of the 
Whole before they shall be taken up and proceeded on by the Senate, 
agreeably to the standing rules, unless otherwise ordered. And in the 
absence of the Vice President, when the Senate consider a 8 or 
resolution, as if they were in Committee of the Whole, the President 
pro tempore may cali a Member to fill the chair during the time the Sen- 
ate shall remain in Committee of the Whole; which chairman is hereby 
vested, during said time, with all the powers of the President pro tem- 
pore, were he to remain in the chair. 

XX. Before any petition or memorial addressed to the Senate shall be 
received and read at the table, whether the same shall be introduced b 
the President or a Member, a brief statement of the contents of the peti- 
tion or memorial shall verball be made by the introductor. 

XXI. When a question has once made and carried in the affirma- 
tive or negative it shall be in order for any Member of the majority to 
move for the reconsidcration thereof; but no motion for the reconsid- 
eration of any vote shall be in order after a bill, resolution, message, 
report, amendment, or motion upon which the vote was taken shall have 
goo out of possession of the Senate, nor after the usual message shall 

ave been sent from the Senate announcing their decision; nor shall 
any motion for reconsideration be in order unless made on the same ay 
in which the vote was taken, or within the three next days of act 
session of the Senate thereafter. 

XXII. At the commencement of each session a committee, consisting of 
three Members, shall be appointed, whose duty it shall be to examine 
all bills, amendments, resolutions, or motions before they go out of pos- 
session of the Senate, and to make report that Saey are correctly en- 
grossed, which report shall be entered on the Journal. 

XXIII. Every vote of the Senate shall be entered on the Journals, and 
a brief statement of the contents of each petition, memorial, or paper 
presented to the Senate be also inserted on the Journals. 

XXIV. The 8 of the Senate when they shall act in their 
executive capacity shall kept in separate and distinct books. 

XXY. The proceedings of the Senate when not acting as in a Committee 
of the Whole shall be entered on the Journals as Sonae as possible, 
care being taken to detail a true and accurate account of the proceed- 


In 

xvi. The titles of bills, and such parts thereof only as shall be 
affected by proposed amendments, shall be inserted on the Journals. 

XXVII. a motion made and seconded to shut the doors of the Senate 
on the discussion of any business which may, in the opinion of a Mem- 
ber, require secrecy, the President shall direct the gallery to be cleared, 
and during the discussiou of such motion the doors shall remain shut. 

XXVIII. No motion shall be deemed in order to admit any person or 
persons whatsoever within the doors of the Senate Chamber to present 
KE Pena memorial, or address, or to hear any such read. 

IX. Messages shall be sent to the House of Representatives by the 


Secretary, who shall previously indorse the final determination of the 
Senate thereon, - 
XXX. Messages sent from the House of Representatives by their Clerk 


shall be received at che bar by the Secretary, and by him be delivered 
10 NI. “When the Senate are equall divided, the Secretary shal 

i en the Senate are equally „ the Secretary shall take 
the decision of the President. 

XXXII. Extracts from the executive records are not to be furnished 
but b, cial order. 

XXXIII. All bills, after the first reading, shall be printed for the use 
of the Senate. 

XXXIV. When nominations shall be made in writing by the President 
of the United States to the Senate, a future day shall be assigned, 
unless the Senate 1 direct otherwise, for taking them into 
consideration. When the dent of the United States shall meet the 
Senate in the Senate Chamber, the President of the Senate shall have 
a chair on the floor, be considered as the head of the Senate, and his 
chair shall be assigned to the Presidert of the United States. When 
the Senate shall be convened by the I':esident of the United States to 
any other place, the President of the Senate and Senators shall attend 
at the place appointed. The Secretary of the Senate shall also attend 
to take the minutes of the Senate. 

XXXY. All questions shall be put by the President of the Senate, either 
in the presence or absence of the President of the United States; and 
the Senators shall signify their assent or dissent by answering, viva 
voce, “aye” or “ we ; n $ 

XXXVI. All confidential communications made by the President of the 
United States to the Senate shall be, by the Members thereof, kept 
inviolably secret; and all treaties which pay hereafter be laid before 
the Senate shall also be kept secret until the Senate shall, by their 
resolution, take off tbe injunction of secrecy. 

XXXVII. Whenever a treaty shall be laid before the Senate for ratifica- 
tion, it shall be read a first time for information only; when no motion 
to reject. ratify, or modify the whole or any ers shall be received, 
Tts second reading shall be for consideration, and on a subsequent day; 
when it shall be taken up as in a Committee of the Whole, and everyone 
slali be free to move a question on any particular article in this form 
“ Will the Senate advise and consent to the ratification of this article? 
or to propose amendments thereto, either by inserting or leaving out 
words, in which last case the question shall be, Shall these words 
stand as part of the article?” And in every of the said cases the 
concurrence of two-thirds of the Senators present shall be requisite to 
decide affirmatively. And when, through the whole, the proceedings 
shall be stated to the House, and questions be again severally put 
thereon for confirmation, or new ones proposed, requiring in like manner 
a concurrence of two-thirds for whatever is retained, the votes so con- 
firmed shall, by the House, or a committee thereof, be reduced into 
the form of a ratification, with or without modifications, as may have 
been decided and shall be proposed on a subsequent day ; when everyone 
shall again be free to move amendments, either by inserting or leaving 
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out words, in which ‘last case the question shall be, Shall the words 
‘of the resolution? Aud in both cases the concurrence 


of two- shall be to en the affirmative, as well as on 
( ‘and consent to the ratification im the form 
10. 
III. When question may have been decided by the Senate, in 


; thirds esent ecessary to en the 

Me aira Member: 5 a that ‘ide which enen 1m the 

tion may be at liberty to move for a reconsideration; and a motion 
Yor recobsideration shall 5 a majority of votes. 

XXXIX. Messengers are introdu in any state of business exce] 

peng AIONA — hee while the yeas and nays are or while 

dmen oposed Constitution is under 
de e ee 1 she Members present 
shall not be requisite to decide any question for amendments, or ex- 
tending to the merits, being short of the final question. 

Mr. LODGE. I call attention to Rule VIII, which covers the 
point we are now considering: 

te no motion shall be re- 
hg fh A AR T T the question, or to 
commit it, or to adjourn; and the motion for adjournment shall always 
be in order and decided without debate. 

It will be observed that the motion for the previous question 
disappears. It is not the mere leaving of a blank—— 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. It not only disappears, but it is pro- 
hibited. 

Mr, LODGE. I was going to say that it does not merely dis- 
appear, but it is prohibited by its omission, because only those 
motions can be put which are enumerated; and they are enu- 
merated here in Rule VIII and to-day in our Rule XXII. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I will call the atten- 
tlon 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts yield to the Senator from New Hampshire? 

Mr. LODGE. Yes; certainly. 

Mr, GALLINGER. I will call the attention of the Senator 
from Massachusetts to the fact that when that change was 
made the word “main” was also dropped from the rule. 

Mr. LODGE. That is perfectly true; the word “main” was 
left out before the word “question” in the phrase “for post- 
poning the question.” So that the Senate took out the last 
vestige of the previous question and made it impossible to offer 
such a motion, because the motions that could be offered were 
enumerated, as I have said. 

There are no debates given. I have read all that occurred in 
regard to the rules. I have looked in the diary of John Quincy 
Adams, who was a member of the committee, but he merely 
mentions the fact once or twice that he was on the committee 
and that they were revising the rules; but of course the experi- 
enced men on that committee knew perfectly well what they 
were doing. They did not leave out the previous question and 
the word “main” by accident. They meant to leave them out 
and they meant to establish the rule in such a way that they 
could not be brought back without a change in the rule, and 
that they effected. 

I have not undertaken to follow this question down to the 
most recent times, but I turned to Benton’s Thirty Years in 
the United States Senate to see if by chance there was any- 
thing in that period relating to this discussion; and I found 
that in the second volume, page 247, he devotes an entire chap- 
ter—chapter 69—to this question. The House had just estab- 
lished the hour rule in debate. I ought to say, as a preliminary, 
that the Whigs were in full control of both Houses. They had 
just carried the election of 1840, and the House established this 
hour rule. Mr. Clay, who was greatly annoyed by the delays 
caused by the Democratic minority in the Senate, proposed to 
establish the hour rule in the Senate which the House had 
just taken up. I will cut the story short. Finding himself 
unable to do that, he then tried the previous question, and he 
failed in that also. 

Benton gives a very amusing account, in his own way—not 
intentionally amusing—of the whole thing. I am not going to 
yead the whole of it, although it is well worth reading. It 
has the usual classical allusions which were the fashion in 
that day. You all remember that it was at that precise time 
when Webster came away from discussing President Harrison's 
inaugural, and they asked him what he had been doing, and 
he said he had had a weary afternoon; he had killed 17 Roman 
proconsuls. So I leave out the beginning here, where he refers 
to Cesar, Pompey, and Crassus, and just select such passages 
us illustrate what we are doing now. 

Benton says: 

No doubt the license of debate has been abused in our Halls 


greatly 
of Congress, as in those of the British Parliament; but this suppres- 
a — debate is not the correction of the abuse, but the destruction of 


rty of ; and that, not as a personal privil but as a 
representative right, essential to the welfare of the people. For 50 
years of our Government there was no such suppression eee 


Then, having sketched what had happened in the House, he 
Says: 


Bron tion — a 
e to do nothing, they. 
me assailants, and attacked incessantly, not by formal e 
against the whole body of a measure but by sudden, short, and pungent 
speeches, directed against the vulnerable parts, and pointed by proffered 
amendments. Amendments were continually offered—a number 
being Pincers every night and placed in suitable hands for use the 
next y—always commendably calculated to pe an evil and to 
. * 3 oer get eee of co * were offered to 
agen one eas ani taken h 
seven and thirty times, c ‘nit e 


They did not have our rule about Jaying amendments on the 
table without carrying the main question. 


All the other prominent ‘bills—distribution, ‘bankrupt, fiscal corpora- 
tion, new tarit act, called revenue—were . e same amy, 
Every pro, amendment made an issue, which fixed public attention, 
and would work out in our favor, end as it A fe we carried it, 


eir heads well stored with knowledge. 
everyone a speaker, and effective. We 
wall and stabbed them meteen tie the Gio — 
W sta em incessantly, e Globe newspa was a power- 
ful ally, Messrs. Blair and Rives setting off all We did to the best 


There were but 22 of us, but 
kept their measures u ithe 


advantage in strong editorials, and carr aut our s; fresh 
and hot, to the e; and we felt victo. — in the . 
defeats. Mr. Clay's temperament could not stand it, and he was de- 


termined to silence the troublesome minority, and got the acquiescen 

of his party and the promiso of their support, and. boldly pit ivan abr 

his operations, avowing his design, at the same time, in open Senate. 
It was on the 12th day of July—just four days after the new rule 

had been enforced in the House and thereby established—tfor up to that 

Ib st movement e tte introdueticar ee ae see 

movem: wa: uction the and in 
to Mr. Wright, of New York. * reny 


I assume that was “ Silas Wright.” 
Mr. GALLINGER. It was “ Silas Wright.” 
Mr. LODGE (reading)— 


One of the last men in the world to waste time im the Senate or to 
speak without edification to those who would listen. It was on the famous 
fiscal bank bill, and on motion of Mr. Wright to strike out the large 
subscription reserved for the Government, so as to keep the Goyern- 
ment 8 with e 8 of Ss bank, The mover made 
some remar avor m to w. Mr. 
then went on to say— ni EN ARAN, img 


If I could close my eyes and repeat this, I should almost 
think I had heard the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
Sroroxs]— 


He could not regarding the m to this measure as one 
eminently caiculated to delay the wb neni with no other object 
that he could see than that of protracting to the last moment the meas- 
ures for which this session had been ‘called to give to the 
people. This, too, was at a time when whole country was crying 
out in an agony of distress for relief. 


Then follows some more of similar purport, but I will only 
read this: s 

Mr, Calhoun observed that to attempt, by such charges of factious 
and frivolous mo to silence the opposition was wholly useless. 
He and his friends had principles to contend for that were neither new 
nor frivolous. and they would here now, ‘and at nll times and in all 
places, maintain them inst those measures in whatever way they 

hought most efficient. Did the Senator from Kentucky ‘mean to apply 

to the Senate the gag law passed in the other branch of Con ? 
he did, it was tim should know that he (Mr. Calhoun) and 
friends were ready to meet him on that 

This question, and the avowed readiness to meet the gagging 9 
were not spoken without The Democratic Senators having 
got wind of what was to come had ‘consulted together and taken their 
resolve to defy and to dare it—to resist its introduction and trample 
upon the rule, if voted; and in the meantime to an ‘advantage with 
the public by apran] odious their attempt. r. Clay answe argu- 
mentatively for the e, and that the people were for it: 

Let those Senators into the country, and they will find the 
whole body of the 55 — complaining of the delay and ‘Interruption of 
the national business, ‘their long speeches in Congress; and if they 
will be but admonished by the le, they will come back with a les- 
son to cut short their debating and vive eir attention more to action 
than to words. Whoever heard that the people would be dissatisfied 
with the abridgment of speeches in Ci ? He had never heard the 
deed, he should not be sur- 

against lengthy speeches 


South Carolina 
Mr. Calhoun], he understood ‘him an course perfectly well, and 
Bia him and his friends that, for himself, he knew not how his friends 
would act; he was be | at any moment to bring p 

a measure which shoul es to eee the control of the busi- 


ness of the Senate of the United them denounce it as much 
as they pleased in advance; unmoved by any of their denunciations and 
threats, standing firm in the support the interests which he believed 
the country demands, for one he was ready for the adoption ef a rule 
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which would place the business of the Senate under the control of a 
majority of the Senate. 

Mr. Clay was now committed to bring forward the measure, and was 
et ana ney aes to do so. 

Mr. Calhoun said there was no doubt of the Senator's predilection 
as! a gag law. Let him bring on that measure as soon as ever he 
pleases. 

Mr. Benton, Come on with it. 

Without waiting for anying further from Mr. Clay, Mr. Calhoun 

to show him, still further, how little his threat was heeded, 
3 — him with wishing to revive the spirit of the allen and sedi- 

n laws. 

Mr. Calhoun said it must be admitted that if the Senator was not 
acting on the Federal side, he would find it hard to persuade the 
even Bes people of the fact, by showing them his love of gag laws and 
strong disposition to silence both the national councils and the press. 
Did he not remember something about an alien and sedition law, and can 
he fail to perceive the relationship with the measure he contemplates 
to put down debate here? What is the difference, in principle, between 
his gag law and the alien and sedition law? We are vely told that 
the speaking of the representatives of the people, which is to convey 
to them full information on the subjects of legislation in their co’ 
is worse than useless and must be abated. o cons! the time o; 
last Congress in lo speeches, vexatious and frivolous attempts to 
embarrass and thwart the business of the country, and useless opposi- 
tion, tending to no end but that out of doors, the presidential election? 
Who but the Senator and his party, then in the minority? But now, 
when they are in the majority, the most important measures ever 
pressed forward together in one session, he is the first to threaten a 
gag law, to choke off debate, and deprive the minority even of the poor 
privilege of entering their protest. 


This is Mr. Calhoun. Benton gives some of the speech of 


Mr. Linn, and then he says: 


Here this irritating point rested for the day, and for three days, when 
it was revived by the reproaches and threats of Mr. Clay against the 


minority. 
The House, he said, had been treading on the heels of the Senate, 
and at last had got the start of it a long way in advance of the 


is for action, and has secured it. Some change 
Chamber. The truth is that the minority here control the action of 
the Senate, and cause all the delay of the public business, They ob- 
struct the majority in the dispatch of all business of importance to the 
country, and particularly those measures which the ority is bound 
to give to the coantry without further delay. Did not this reduce the 
majority to the necessity of adopting some measure which would place 
the control of the business of the session in their t was im- 
possible to do without it; it must be resorted to, 


To this Mr. Calhoun replied: 
“The Senator from Beutin tells the Senate the other House has 
got before the Senate? By a 


— ti at the pete of 2 ity. destroying th 
e exercise o e power of a majority. roy e 
erties of the ple in gagging their 6 By preventing 
the minority m its free exercise of its right of remon: ce. This 
is the way the House has got before the Senate. And now there is 
too much evidence to doubt that the Senate is to be made to keep up 
with the House by the same means.” 

Mr. Clay, finding such undaunted opostos to the hour rule, replied 
fn a way to let it be seen that the t of that rule was given up, 
and that a measure of a different kind, but equally effective, was to be 
proposed, and would be certainly adopted. 


Mr. Clay gave up the hour rule and substituted the previous 
question, which Mr. Benton says Mr. Clay regarded as a com- 
promise. Of course, it went much further than the hour rule. 


He said if he did not adopt the same which had proved so bene- 
ficial in the other House, he would have something equally efficient to 
offer. He had no doubt of the cheerful adoption of such a measure 
when it should come before the Senate. So far from the rule being 
condemned, he would venture to say that it would be generally ap- 
proved. It was the means of controlling the business, a ridging long 
and unnecessary speeches, and would be every way hailed as one of the 

greatest improvements of the age. 
This glimpse of another measure, confirmed the minority in the bellef 
Senators had ref 


had agreed to go for the previous question, wici he beld to 
ment. It was just as ofensive as the other. 


Mr. King said the Senator from Kentucky complained of three 
weeks and a half having been lost in amendments to his bill. Was not 
the Senator aware that it was himself and his friends had consumed 
most of that time? But now that the minority had to take it up, the 
Senate is told there must be a law. Did he understand that it 
was the intention of the Senator to introduce that measure? 

Mr. Cray. I will, sir; I will! 

Mr. KN. I tell the Senator, then, that he may make his arrange- 
ments at his boarding house for the winter. 

Mr. CLAY. Very well, sir. 

Mr. King was truly sorry to see the honorable Senator so far for- 
getting what is due to the Senate, as to talk of coercing it by an 
Possible abridgment of its free action. The freedom of debate had 
never yet been abridged in that body since the foundation of this Gov- 
ernment. Was it fit or becoming, after 50 years of unrestrained liberty, 
to threaten it with a zag law? He could tell the Senator that, ce- 
able a man as he (Mr. King) was, whenever it was attempted to violate 
. he for one would resist that attempt even unto the 

The issue was now made up, and the determination on both sides de- 
clared, on the part of Mr. Clay, e In the name of his party, to 
introduce the previous question in 
ting off debate and amendments; on the part of the minority, 
the rule, not only its establishment but its execution. is was a 
delicate step, and required justification before the public, before a scene 
of resistance to the execution—involving disorder and possibly violence 
should come on. The scheme had been denounced and defied; but the 
ample reasons inst it had not been fully stated; and it was deemed 

a solid foundation of justification for whatever might happen 


* — — — beforehand in a — og conderet speech. ers 
view was required to make peee 
purpose followed Mr. King. s 3 


Then Mr. Benton himself follows Mr. King. He says that he 
was put forward to represent their side, a view of himself 
which I think Mr. Benton frequently took, and he said a good 
many rather amusing things, but I will read only one or two 
passages: 

Mr. Benton would take this opportunity to say a word on this 
menace, so often thrown out, of a design to stifle debate and stop 
amendments to bills in this Chamber. He should consider such an at- 
tempt as much a violation of the Constitution and of the privileges of 
the Chamber as it would be for a military usurper to enter upon us 
at the head of his soldiery and expel us from our seats. 

“Tt is not in order,” continued Mr. Benton; it is not in order, and 
would be a breach of the privilege of the House of Representatives to 
refer to an g which may have taken place in that House. My busi- 
ness is with our own Chamber, and with the threat which has so often 
been uttered on this floor, during this extra session, of stifling debate 
m cutting off amendments by the introduction of the previous ques- 


+ 
* . * * kd s s 


“The Government has been in operation above 50 years, and the 
freedom of debate has been sometimes abused, especially during the last 
12 years, when those out of power made the two Houses of Congress 
the arena of political and electioneering combat against the Democratic 
administration in power. The liberty of debate was abused duri 
this time. but the Democratic majority would not impose gags an 
muzzles on the mouths of the minority; they would not s op 

and justly considering, that the privile 
speech was inestimable and inattackable; that some abuse 
inseparable from its enjoyment; and that it 
temporary abuse than tal 


He then discusses at some length the previous question, as 
follows: : 


“The previous question cuts off amendments; and therefore, neither 
in England or in the United States, until now, in the House of Rep- 
resentatives, has that question ever been applied to bills in the Com- 
mittee of the Whole, on the second reading. This question annihilates 
legislation, sets at nought the wisdom of the House, and expunges the 
minority. It is always an invidious question, but seldom enforced in 
Eng ani but little used in the earlier of our own Govern- 
ment. It has never been used in the Senate at all, never at any stage 
of the bill; in the House of R ntatives it has never been used on 
the second reading of a bill, in Committee of the Whole, until the pres- 
ent sesslon—this session, so ominous in its and commencement, 
and which gives daily proof of its alarming tendencies, and of its un- 
constitutional, ey ae and 5 measures. The previous ques- 
tion has never yet n applied in this Chamber; and to apply it now, 
at this ominous session, when all the old Federal measures of 50 years 
ago are to be conglomerated into one huge and frightful mass, and 
rushed through by one convulsive effort; to apply it now, under such 
cireumstances, is to muzzle the mouths, to gag the jaws, and tie u 
the tongues of those whose s would expose the enormities whi 
can not endure the light, and present to the people these ruinous meas- 
ures in the colors in which they ought to be seen. 

“The opinion of the propie is invoked—they are said to be opposed 
to long speeches, and in favor of action. But do they want action 
without deliberation, without consideration, without knowing what we 
are erg A Do — want bills without amendments—without examina- 
tion of details; without a knowledge of their effect and operation when 
they are passed ? Certainly the people wish no such thing. They want 

which will not bear discussion. The people are in favor of 
on, and never read our debates with more avidity than at this 
ominous and critical extraordinary session. But I can well conceive of 
those who are inst those debates, and want them stifled. Old sedl- 
tion law federalism is against them; the cormorants who are whetting 
their bills for the prey which the acts of this session are to give them, 
are against them; and the advocates of these acts, who can not an- 
swer these arguments, and who shelter weakness under Cignified silence, 
they are all weary, sick, and of a contest which rages on one side 
only, and which exposes at once the badness of their cause and the de- 
feat of its defenders. Sir, this call for action! action! action !—as it 
was well said yesterday—comes from those whose cry is Plunder! 
Plunder! Plunder!” 


He took a somewhat dark view of the Whigs. 


“The previous question and the old sedition law are measures of the 
same character, and children of the same parents, and intended for the 
same purposes. They are to hide light; to enable those in power to 
kness; to enable them to proceed unmolested; and to per- 
mit them to establish ruinous measures without stint and without de- 
tection. The introduction of this previous question Into this body, I 
shall resist as I would resist its conversion into a bed of justice— 
lit de justi the old French 3 for the registration of 

In these beds of justice—the Parliament formed into a 
before the revolution caused their edicts to 


ge of 
of it was 
was better to endure a 


booted and spurred, a whip in his hand—a horsewhi 
and stood on his feet until the edict was registered. his is what has 
been done in the way of passing bills without debate or amendment in 
France. But in extenuation of this conduct of Louis XIV, it must 
be remembered that he was a Med young man when he committed this 
indiscretion, more 2 to himself than to the Parliament which 
was the subject of the indignity. He never repeated it in his riper age, 
for he was a gentleman as well as a king, and in a 50 years’ reign never 
repeated that indiscretion of his youth. True, no whips may be brought 
9 legislative halls to enforce the gag and the muzzle, but I go 
against the things themselves; a t the infringement of the right of 
speech; and against the annihilation of our legislative faculties b; 
annihilating the right of meine amendments. I ge against these; an 
say that we shall nothing but a bed of justice for the registration of 
presidential or partisan or civil chieftain edicts when debates and 
amendments are suppressed in this body. 

“Sir, when the previous question shall be brought into this Cham- 
ber—when it shall be applied to our bills in our quasi committee—I 
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am ready to see my legislative life terminated. I want no seat here 
when that shall be the case. the Romans held their natural lives, 
so do I hold my political existence. The Roman carried his life on the 
point of his sword; and when that life ceased to be honorable to him- 
self or useful to his country he fell upon his sword and died, This 
made of that people the most warlike and heroic nation of the earth. 
What they did with their natural lives I am willing to do with my le is- 
lative and political existence; I am willing to terminate it either when 
it shall cease to be honorable to myself or useful to my country; and 
that I feel would be the case when this Chamber, stripped of its con- 
8 ong freedom, shall receive the gag and muzzle of the previous 
question.” 

Mr. HUGHES. Who was that? 

Mr. LODGE. Thomas H. Benton, of Missouri. 

Mr. GALLINGER. A good Democrat. 

Mr. OVERMAN. He was born in North Carolina. 

Mr. LODGE. A very distinguished Senator in his day, and 
a very able man. Then Mr. Calhoun follows, and Mr. Calhoun 
is always interesting: 

He thought this business closely analogous to the alien and sedition 
laws. Here was a palpable attempt to 1 the right of speech. 
He would tell the Senator that the minority had rights under the Con- 
stitution which they meant to exercise, and let the Senator try when 
he prana to abridge those rights, he would find it no easy job. hen 
had that (our) side of the Senate ever sought to protract discussion un- 
necessarily? [Cries of Never! Never!“ Where was there a body 
that had less abused its privileges? If the gag law was attempted to 
be put in force, he would resist it to the last. As surges had been 

ronounced, he supposed submission was vg seiner The unrestrained 
[liberty of speech, and freedom of debate had preserved in the Sen- 
ate for 50 years. But now the warning was given that the yoke was to 
be put on it which had already been placed on the other branch of Con- 
gress. There never had been a body in this or an other country, in 
which, for such a length of time, so much dignity and decorum of debate 
had been maintain It was remarkable for the fact the range of 
discussion was less discursive than in any other similar body known. 
Speeches were uniformly confined to the subject under debate. There 
could be no protext for interference. There was none but that of all 
despotisms. e would give the Senator from Kentucky notice to brin 
on his gag measure as soon as he pleased. He would find it no suc 
easy matter as he seemed to think. 


Later Mr. Calhoun returned to the point, and said: 

The Senator from Kentucky had endeavored to draw a distinction 
between the gag law and the old sedition law. He (Mr. Calhoun) ad- 
mitted there was a distinction—the modern gag law was by far the 
most cdious. The sedition law was an attempt to gag the people in 
their individual character, but the Senator's gag was an attempt to 

g the representatives of the people, selected as their 2 77 to de- 
berate, en and decide on the important subjects intrasted by 
them to this Government. 

This was a taunt, and Senators looked to see what would follow. 
Mr. Clay rose, leisurely, and, surveying the Chamber with a pleasant 

ression of countenance, said: 

he morning had been spent so very agreeably, that he ho: the 
gentlemen were in a good humor to go on with the loan bill, and afford 
the 1 relief to the Treasury. 

The joan bill was then taken up and proceeded with in a most busi- 
ness style, and quite amicably. And this was the last that was heard 
of the hour rule and the previous question in the Senate; and the 
secret history of their silent abandonment was afterwards fully 
learned. Several Whig Senators had yielded assent to Mr. Clay's desire 
for the hour rule under the belief that it would only be resisted parlia- 
mentarily by the minority; but when they saw its introduction was to 
produce ta biooa and disagreeable scenes the Chamber, they withdrew 
their assent, and left him without the votes to carry it; and that pet 
an end to the project of the hour rule. The previous question was then 
agreed to in its place, supposing the minority would take it as a 
«compromise; but when they found this measure was to be resisted 
like the former, and was deemed still more odious, hurtful, and de- 

ding, they withdrew their assent again; and then tr. Clay, brought 
o a stand again for want of voters, was compelled to forego his des gn, 
and to retreat from it in the manner which has been shown. 

So that great attempt, made under the leadership of one of 
the most brilliant men and most popular leaders this country 
has ever had, failed, and somehow or other the country has gone 
on for 75 years since that failure pretty cheerfully and well. 
It has not been materially hurt, and a good deal of business has 
been transacted and many laws passed in the Senate. 

I am aware that except as a picture of the struggle, which is 
historically interesting, this debate of 1841 has no particular 
bearing as an authority upon the question now before us except 
in one way. It will be observed that every one of the speakers 
in opposition alludes to the fact that it never had been applied 
for 50 years, and they were all Democrats and all engaged in 
obstruction. That covered, then, the whole life of the Senate. I 
have not had the time to go through the Journals from 1789 
to 1806, so that I can not say whether it was ever used as pro- 
vided for in the rules of 1789. 

Mr. GALLINGER. It was used three times during that 
period. 

Mr. LODGE. The Senator from New Hampshire says it was 
used three times during that period, but evidently it was used 
so slightly that it made no impression, and every one of those 
who opposed the previous question states broadly that it never 
had been used. It never has been used since 1806, 109 years 
ago, when those rules were adopted by the Senate of the United 
States. It can be adopted now only by changing Rule XXII. 
No temporary rule can do it except by suspending Rule XXII. 

The Senators of 1806 knew perfectly well what they were 
about. They not only took out the previous question and the 


word “main,” as I have already said, but they provided strictly 
what motions should be in order. The previous question can not 
be put without an absolute disregard of the rules of the Senate 
as the rules stand to-day. It can be established, undoubtedly, 
by the Senate acting in the way prescribed for changing or 
amending the rules, and through the medium, I should hope, of its 
proper organ, the Committee on Rules, but it can not be done 
by a so-called amendment to the standing rules which suspends 
the rules or makes a special order, which both require a two- 
thirds vote. It is in the nature of a special order, because it 
fixes a time not only for yoting but for the consideration of a 
subject. The previous question can not be imposed by a special 
order, which, under the guise of an amendment to the standing 
rules, undertakes to suspend Rule XXII. 

A Se President, I do not wish to enter further into that point 

ay. 

Mr. THOMAS and Mr. HUGHES addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Colorado. 

Mr. LODGE. I yield for a question. 

Mr. THOMAS. I thought the Senator had yielded the floor. 
sane LODGE. Oh, no; I said I would speak no further on that 

n 

Mr. THOMAS. I misunderstood the Senator. 

Mr. LODGE. Certainly; the Senator very naturally did so. 

Neither do I desire. Mr. President, to discuss fully to-day the 
general question of cloture or previous question. I prefer pre- 
vious question as the expression familiar to our parliamentary 
law. That is a very large subject. It consumed the time of 
the House through a large part of one session when I first en- 
tered Congress. But I wish before I sit down to-day to make 
a brief statement in regard to myself and my course on this 
question. 

I entered the Senate and was sworn in on the 4th of March, 
1893. I came here on the 7th of August, 1893, to the Congress 
called in special session to repeal the silver-purchase act. I 
was just from the House, fresh from the great struggle in which, 
under the leadership of Mr. Reed, the rules had been changed, 
and I was of opinion that that same thing ought to be done 
everywhere. I promptly introduced a resolution for the pur- 
pose of bringing the silver question to an immediate vote. I 
remember to this day the kindly smile with which Senator 
Teller, who was the leader of the silver men, regarded me. He 
evidently thought me very, very young, and so I was in the 
Senate. That resolution of mine drifted off on the stream of 
time and was disposed of in ways with which I was not then 
familiar but which I came afterwards to know better. 

About the same time I wrote an article on Obstruction in 
the Senate. I think it was just at that time. I felt perfectly 
confident that both the resolution and the article would make 
their appearance in the Senate in this debate—something which 
did not trouble me in the least, for I think nothing is of less 
importance in considering any public question than to say 
that some individual who is discussing it has changed his mind. 
The fact that a man has changed his mind has but little to do 
with the intrinsic merits of a given case, unless it is thought 
that he has changed his position on good grounds which justity 
the attitude which he and others are taking at the moment. 

Mr. President, having stated that general proposition, I de- 
sire to call attention to this fact: When I wrote that article 
and when I offered that resolution the Democratic Party was 
in the majority in this body. So it could not be suggested 
that I was making it for party reasons. I changed my mind 
not very long after 1893; but it so happens that 10 years after- 
wards, in 1903, the matter came up, and I had occasion to make 
a brief speech, in which I explained that I had changed my 
mind. When I made that speech in behalf of maintaining the 
existing rules and customs of the Senate my own party was in 
full control and in a large majority. So whatever else I changed 
my mind for, I did not change it for party benefit, because 
when I advocated cloture the Democrats were in control, and 
when I opposed it publicly—although I had been against it for 
some time—my own party had a large majority. This is what 
I said: : 

Mr. Lopcr. Mr. President, when I entered the Senate I came here 
fresh from the greatest contest that had been made in the House of Rep- 
resentatives, certainly in this eration, and which involved the ques- 
tion of cloture or of the previous question. Stated more broadly, the 
issue was whether the majority in the House of Representatives was 
to transact any business at all. The House of ee oe eT ey when 
I entered it, was under the old system of rules, and had fallen into a 
condition where practically one man could arrest the business of the 
House by an sir use of complicated rules and long roll calls. I was 
in the House which revised the old rules and adopted what were known 
as the Reed rules, which, in my judgment, were the salvation of the 
House of Representatives and of its position as a legislative body, for 
under the old rules it had fallen into a state of almost complete in- 


anity. Therefore I came to this body with a very strong prejudice 
in favor of vigorous and prompt methods of closing debate. 
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I entered the Senate with all these opinions very strongly upon me. 
and I remember on August 7, 1893, or immediately afterivards, when 
we assembled in extra session, I introduced a resolution to compel the 
Committee on Finance immediately to report a bill for the repeal of 
the Sherman law. moved thereto by the discipline which I had received 
in the House. That motion was met by the Senator from Colorado 
(Mr, Teller] as an impossible method of procedure, and with much 
the same argument that he has repeated here to-day. 

Mr. President, I have been here since then for 10 years. In a very 
short time after my coming into this body, within a year or two, in 
fact, I came to the conclusion that the practice of the Senate was on 
the whole a wise one, and though hard at times to bear when we are 
interested in passing a bill and grow naturally impatient, that it was 
the safest system for the country and for the general interests of the 
Government, Mr. President, I have seen in that short time both parties 
in control of the Senate, and I do not remember that any measure 
e by an actual and true majority of the Senate has ever failed of 
a vote. 

In the first session of the Senate a previous question was adopted 
which could be spores, by a majority vote, if moved and seconded 
from the floor, In 1806 the Senate struck that provision from the 
rules, and for a hundred years has never reenacted it. I think the 

rinciple involved, therefore, ought not to be lightly set aside, for 

ere is much to be said in behalf of the practice of a hundred years. 
Moreover, Mr. President, as I was just saying, in that long period and 
in late years it has been clear that the majority of the Senate always 
gets a vote when it is a real majority. 

Mr. President, I believe thoroughly in majority rule. I had that 
lesson borne in upon me in my service in the House of Representatives ; 
but those who invoke majority rule, Mr. President, must not begin by 
overthrowing it. This country intrusts the Government to one political 
party or the other, and the party in power is responsible for the Gov- 
ernment, and is the majority party. If a bill passes this Congress, it 
makes no difference by what combination of votes it passes, the 2 in 
pan at the moment, which now happens to the Republican Party, is 

eld responsible for it, even if the great mass of their Members and 
Senators voted against it. 

A bill, for example, came to this table the other day from the other 
House settling the currency of the Philippine Islands. It was passed 
there by the minority acting with a small fraction of the majority 
party; that is, the party to whom was intrusted the Government of the 
country was, under that vote, to be made responsible for a measure to 
bi ge great majority of its members objected, and which they did 
no eve in. 

Therefore, Mr. President, a majority in this Senate must be some- 
thing more than a numerical maiori at any given moment, and there 
must be time to develop the fact whether it is a genuine and responsible 
eae pet and also whether votes can not be 

was deeply and e interested in the force bill, as it was 
called, which has been alluded to here. I had it in charge in the House 
of Representatives and I saw it defeated on this floor by methods of 
obstruction, which resulted finally in the change of votes which has 
been here alluded to. But, Mr. President, I had much rather take the 
chances of occasional obstruction than to put the Senate in the position 
where bills could be driven through under rules which may be abso- 
2 necessary in a large body like the House of Representatives or 
the House of Commons in England, but which are not necessary here. 
I think here we should have, minority and majority alike, the fullest 
possible opportunity of debate. 

I myself have never indulged in obstruction and I have no desire to 
indulge in it now, but I think, Mr. President, that it would be the 
height of unwisdom to pass a resolution like this and open the way to 
a closure rule, which is what this resolution does, and which is a mat- 
ter of the utmost gravity, without more consideration than can be given 
in the morning hour. “Those whom it most behooves to oppose such 
resolutions as this are the party of the minority, for it is the minority 
whose hts are at stake and whose last protection is found on the 
floor of Senate. 


Mr. President, those are the views which I expressed in 
1903, and I have not changed them since that time. I think 
we are sound still. As it was thought important on the other 
side to bring forward what I had done in October, 1893, and 
the article which I had written at that time—I have not seen 
it for a great many years, but I have an impression it was a 
very good one, and as they saw fit to avail themselves of it, 
which I think is a compliment—it seems to me not without 
releyancy to explain the reasons for my change of mind, which 
were, as I said, given in the speech from which I just quoted, 
and which I think I have covered in the quotation I have 
made. Mr. President, that is all I desire to say to-day. To 
me this matter of a change of the rules of the Senate which 
have been in force in this respect for 109 years is a matter 
of very grave moment indeed. I think if a change from our 
present system to the previous question, like that of the House, 
is put in operation it is going to alter completely the character 
of the Senate. 

Now, without arguing the merits of the question at this mo- 
ment, this is a change so serious that it ought to have the 
most thorough and the fullest consideration of every Senator 
on the floor. Every Senator ought to think well before he 
makes a change of this sort in the very constitution of the 
Senate for the sake of passing, in a moment of heat and pas- 
sion over a single bill, a measure which strikes at that qual- 
ity which has been more distinctive of the Senate than any 
other body in parliamentary history and which to-day is the 
only refuge the people of this country have who desire to know 
something about the measures before their Representatives. 
The people of this country have the right to know the reasons 
for and against every important measure, for in no other way 
can they rightly judge. “i 


At this moment, as an illustration of the evil I refer to, they 
are proposing to take up this great measure in the House of 
Representatives and dispose of it in six hours. Surely that is 
an illustration of the evil in the other direction—the evil of 
putting through great measures under drastic rules and without 
discussion. I believe this to be a much worse evil than that 
which these efforts to introduce the previous question here are 
designed to remedy. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Colorado. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, my purpose in rising a few 
moments ago was to refer to the subject which the Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. Lonce] immediately considered. I 
designed calling attention to the views of the Senator upon this 
subject on the 21st day of September, 1893. 

Mr. LODGE. If the Senator will allow me, I have just done 
that; but, of course, I would be delighted to have it done again. 

Mr. THOMAS. I made the statement that the Senator had 
anticipated me to the extent of informing the Senate that his 
views had undergone a complete change. Nevertheless, Mr. 
President, I find the other side so well stated, and to my mind 
so conclusively stated, by the Senator on the floor of the Senate 
on the 2ist of September, 1893, that, notwithstanding his own 
change of heart, I think those of us who are still obdurate can 
find much comfort in referring to it as presenting the question 
much better than any of us are able to do. The Senator has 
changed his views, but he can not change the force of his 
former arguments. È 

Mr. LODGE. If the Senator will allow me, I wish to make 
only a single remark. 

Mr. THOMAS. I yield. 

Mr. LODGE. I am delighted to have the Senator read the 
speech and put it in the Recorp. I dare say it expresses the 
argument on that side very well. But I think the Senator was 
anticipated by the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Owen] on Sat- 
urday. - 

Mr. THOMAS. No; the Senator from Oklahoma did not 
refer to this particular speech. 

Mr. LODGE. I would be very glad to have everything I said 
put in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey in 
the chair). The Senator from Colorado will proceed. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, I do not propose to do that; 
the Record is already somewhat encumbered; but I think this 
speech should be incorporated as one of the many excellent 
arguments which have fallen from the lips of the distinguished 
Senator from Massachusetts. It was made before he saw the 
new light which seems to have found its inspiration from the 
utterances of John C. Calhoun and other great Democratic fig- 
ures of history, whose doctrines have not been particularly 
palatable to the Senator. But his ante-conviction argument 
should be kept fresh before the public mind that we who be- 
lieve in cloture may justify ourselves by his example. 

On the 21st of September, 1893, the Senator from Connecticut, 
Mr. Platt, introduced a resolution which read as follows: 

Resolved, That Rule IX of the Senate be amended by adding the fol- 
lowing section: 

“Sec. 2. Whenever any bill or resolution is pending before the Senate 
as unfinished business, the presiding officer shall, upon the written 
request of a majority of the Senators, fix a day and hour, and notify 
the Senate thereof, when general debate shall cease thereon, which time 
shall not be less than five days from the submission of such uest; 
and he shall also fix a su went day and hour, and notify the Senate 
thereof, when the vote be taken on the bill or resolution, and 
any amendment thereto, without further debate; the time for takin 
the vote to be not more than two days later than the time when eee 
debate is to cease; and in the interval between the closing of general 
debate and the taking of the vote no Senator shall speak more than five 
minutes, nor more than once, upon the same pr tion.” 

At that time, Mr. President, a filibuster was on in this body. 
It was conducted by Republicans and Democrats forming a 
minority of the Senate, but intent upon defeating the bill 
which had passed the House and which provided for the uncon- 
ditional repeal of the purchasing clause of what was known 
as the Sherman Silver-Purchase Act. The special session of 
Congress then in session had been convened, as I remember, 
for the Tth day of August. It had therefore been in session for 
about a month and a half and had made no progress. A 
number of resolutions amending the rules, of which that by the 
Senator from Connecticut was one, had been suggested. The 
Senator from Connecticut spoke in behalf of his own proposi- 
tion, and I quote a part of his argument because of its perti- 
nency to the present situation. He said: 

ys comes what is sometimes known as the process of sitting it 
out — 


We might, perhaps, refer to the proceedings of last week as 
„running it out,“ because we have been running out of the 
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Senate most of the time and running in only for the purpose of 
answering to roll calls. 

Next comes what is sometimes known as the process of “sitting it 
out“; that is, for the friends of a bill to remain in continuous session 
until the opponents of it are so physically exhausted that they can not 
struggle any longer. That may or may not result in a vote either upon 
this measure or upon any great measure upon which a determined con- 
test is made. It did not result in reaching a vote upon the considera- 
tion of the bill in amendment of the election law, miscalled the force 
bill. If I am not mistaken, we sat up here all one night on that bill; 
at any rate, in other matters since I have been in the Senate we have 
remained in session all night and all the next day and the next night, 
and finally a vote was not reached. Why not? 

I take my original supposition. Suppose that there are 30 Senators 
who feel that they are justified in using every parliamentary means to 

revent the reaching of a vote on the bill which has been pending. 

uppose we continue in session the whole 24 hours, 10 of those Sen- 
ators, without making very long speeches, as speeches go on this bill, 
ean occupy one 24 hours, 10 more of them can occupy another 24 hours, 
and 10 more anothe. 24 hours, and then those who — the first 
24 hours will be fresh and prepared again to deliver other hes. 
In the meantime what will have become of the friends of the bill? 

Mr. President, we have even made progress in filibustering. 
Relays of 10 are not required any more. Relays of 3, or at the 
best 4, are all that are necessary to prevent the ultimate con- 
sideration of any measure, and relays composed of that number 
can, of course, be multiplied by the number of Senators in the 
opposition. 

To say the best, such a method of tryin 
and I might almost say inhuman. It requires that the friends of the 
Dill shall keep a quorum of the Senate here constantly during continu- 
ous sessions. If at any moment there are present in the Chamber less 
than 43 Members of the Senate who favor the bill, that being a quorum, 
a quorum will be called and business will cease. 

At. President, there are Senators in favor of this bill who can not, 
as a matter of physical ability, continue day after day and night after 
night in session here in order to get a vote. The Senator from Ver- 
mont [Mz:. Morrill], who is on the Committee on Finance, has been 
called to his home by his vag ee A aa remain in this climate at this 
season; other Senators will be a t sick; and other Senators, by 
reason of age or by reason of feebleness, will be unable to continue in 
continuous session long enough to tire out the opposition. 

I said such a practice was almost inhuman. It smacks of the meth- 
ods of obtaining a verdict by a jury where the jury is locked up con- 
tinuously until they give a verdict. The proposition is to force the 
minority to surrender upon a test of physical endurance, The result 
usually is that the majority surrenders upon the test of physical en- 
durance. 

I think, Mr. President, I may safely say that such is the out- 
come of nearly all such tests in the Senate, and the reason is 
obvious. The filibustering minority knows precisely what it is 
going to do. It can arrange and carry out a program. The 
majority must be constantly on the alert to answer roll calls 
and keep a quorum, and at same time take advantage of any 
possible opportunity or break which may offer for the purpose 
of securing a vote. 

It is one of the principal condemnations of the system that 
a disciplined minority with a program deliberately arranged 
can conduct it without a break and preseut it in spite of the 
majority, which can not possibly pursue such a course, and 
which may be compared to a large body of undisciplined militia 
opposed by a smaller one of regular soldiers. It is therefore 
inevitable that where the contest becomes one of physical 
endurance, which always comes sooner or later, those who are 
conducting the filibuster must prevail. 

On the same day the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
LopcrE], who then was new to the Senate, as he says, and who 
had come fresh from the House, where he had witnessed the 
vigorous, systematic, and successful manner in which business 
was there conducted under the new rules, supported with much 
earnestness and with unanswerable logic the resolution of the 
Senator from Connecticut. I shall not read all the remarks of 
the Senator from Massachusetts upon the subject upon that 
occasion, although they were, for the Senate, very brief. 
Although the Senator has changed his mind and is now a de- 
fender of this antiquated, illogical, and fossilized system of 
obstruction, he can not change the logic of his position nor avoid 
the reasons which he then gave for the faith that was in him. 
He said among other things: 

The rules of the Senate have remained practically unchanged for a 
hundred years. 

That is now urged by him and his associates as a conclusive 
reason why no change should be made. He takes refuge in 
the antiquity of an abuse, and because it is hoary with age it 
must not be disturbed. 

Mr. President, I might digress to say that for more than a 
hundred years Members of the Senate were chosen by legisla- 
tures and not by the people. This was a constitutional require- 
ment. Nevertheless an important reform has been made, and made 
successfully, in that direction. The argument of antiquity was 
for years a potent weapon of defense against that great reform, 
but the system went down, as it should have done, before the 
stern logie of the present demand, the necessities of modern con- 
ditions, and the supreme importance of restoring this body to its 


to reach a vote is harsh, 


constitutional functions, and keeping it in touch with and re- 
sponsible to its constituency. 

The rules of the Senate have remained 
hundred years. Formed for a body of 26 
to govern the deliberations of 88— 

Now of 96— 


They contain no method of compelli: a vote. They are therefore 
rules which are based upon courtesy. the courtesy of the Senate 
every Senator can speak at any length and at any time, There is, in a 
word, no method of preventing unlimited debate. But a system of cour- 
tesy in the conduct of business for a great legislative body, if it is to 
be anything or to have any effect, must be reciprocal. The unwritten 
law of mutual cohcession must be observed or a system of courtesy is 
Impossible. 

How true that is. The courtesy which is extended to the 
majority by this outrageous system of filibuster is a courtesy 
which keeps us here day after day and night after night. 
Broken rest and constantly diminished physical capacity are 
necessarily productive of dissension, of resentment, and of ill 
feeling. There is no courtesy about it, Mr. President. It is 
simply the use of brute force personified in the ability of those 
opposing needed legislation to obstruct through the exercise of 
their powers of physical endurance an ultimate determination of 
the business as they want it to be, although it holds up the 
entire business of the country without regard to its character. 

Our calendar is burdened with four or five hundred measures, 
many of them of yast importance, but the business of the Senate 
is paralyzed. We can not reach it. We, the majority, are help- 
less. We are justly responsible for the affairs of government, 
yet our hands and feet are tied and our efforts stifled by a sys- 
tem that is defended on account of the fact that it has been in 
force for so many years. 


The sent of debate is not the only or the most important privilege to 
be considered. 

There is another right more sacred in a legislative body than the right 
of debate, and that is the right to vote. j 

It was true in 1893; it was true before then; it is equally 
true now, Mr. President, because by our votes alone can we 
perform the functions of the body and carry out those measures 
which we at least deem to be essential to the public welfare. 

It is assumed, it must be assumed, that if there is to be unlimited 
eh by unwritten law there must equally be no obstruction to a 

ote, 

It would interest me greatly to hear the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts refute himself upon that subject. 

When it appears that unlimited debate, the right of which is 
accorded by courtesy, is used for the purposes of obstruction, then the 
system of courtesy has become impossible. When a minority not only 
does not allow a debate to come to a close, but will not even name any 
date, no matter how distant, at which it will assent to the close of 
that debate, it is obvious that 3 has become entirely one sided ; 
that unlimited debate is to be permitted, but that the right to vote 
is to be taken away. When the system of courtesy has reached this 
point it has not only ceased to be practicable, but it has become an 
abuse and a danger. 

If it was an abuse and a danger in 1893, it is an abuse and 
a danger in 1915, and the later conversion of the Senator to 
the other side of the question in no manner affects the truth 
of his previous proposition. 

Mr. President, I do not desire to be misunderstood. I do not lay 
the blame for obstruction upon the minority in this or any other case. 
It never rests with them: If the rules of any legislative body permit 
a minority to obstruct a measure the defense of which they deem of the 
least importance, they have the right under those rules to obstruct. 
The reason why there is filibustering or obstruction in any legislative 
body is because the majority does not prevent it. If there is delay, it is 
the fault of the majority, and of the majority alone, not of the minority. 

Mr. President, I do not know that I can assent to that. It 
is true, as 2 general proposition, but I question its application 
to this body, because under the construction which has been 
given to our rules we are, and for years have been, bound hand 
and foot by them, so that the minority, using “ the courtesy ” of 
unlimited debate, may exercise that power not only against a 
particular measure, but can, and always do, invoke it against 
any attempt to so amend the rules as to modify the abuse, 

The filibuster that is now going on, Mr. President, is not 
aimed at the shipping bill, but at an attempt of the majority 
to amend the rules, so that this Senate may do business; it has 
merely shifted the point of attack. We have changed the sub- 
ject, but it has not altered the situation. Originally the ma- 
jority by a surrender of its undoubted right to demand a vote 
may be responsible; but to hold it responsible for such a con- 
dition of affairs as confronts the country to-day can not, in my 
mind, be justified in view of our peculiar condition, which is 
the outgrowth of a misconstruction, if not an abuse, of the rules, 
as I regard it. 

“Ifa 1 body can not reach a vote, it is because the majority, 
responsible for the conduct of business, does not choose to have that 
vote reached. They ought to be able to reach it by rule. To substitute 
for a proper rule the test of physical endurance in a body like the Sen- 
ate of the United States, seems to me, I must say, and I say it with all 
respect, to be pitiable. If the courtesy system has broken down, why 
can we not reach a vote in a dignified and proper way if it is to be 


ractically unchanged for a 
nators, they still continue 
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done, as it must be done, by some form of compulsion? If the day has 
come when the courtesy of the Senate no longer exists, except for those 
who would speak and, by speaking, obstruct, then why is it not the 
more dignified and the better thing to pass a suitable rule to enable this 
body at some time, through its majority, to reach a vote? 

A most pertinent inquiry, Mr. President, which the Demo- 
cratic majority is now making, to which it wants to obtain an 
affirmative and a proper answer, an answer which will come, 
Mr. President, if I am any judge of public opinion, either by 
the mandate of public opinion operating directly upon the Sen- 
ate or by a change of our system of procedure, which must be 
taken, and which I affirm will be taken, in order that the voice 
of the majority shall prevail, although by so doing we may be 
obliged to disregard, as we should disregard, some of the ancient 
»recedents which have been set, to which we are so frequently 
referred as conclusive obstacles to change, however impervious 
the demand for it. 

We govern in this country in our representative bodies by voting and 
debate. It is most desirable to have them both. Both are of great im- 
portance. But if we are to have only one, then the one that leads to 
action is the more im To vote without debating may be hasty, 
may .be ill consider rash; but to debate and never vote 
imbecility. 

Another proposition, Mr. President, which is self-evident: 

A legislative body which can not govern itself can not hold the respect 
of the people who have intrusted to it the duty of governing the country. 

A legislative majority in any body which can not control the 
proceedings of that body becomes a subject of contempt both to 
itself and to the constituency which elected it. Yet such is our 
condition. For three weeks we have been endeavoring to get 
somewhere, and we have not even marked time, the Senator 
says. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Colo- 
rado yield to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. THOMAS. I yield. 

Mr..CUMMINS. I rise for the purpose only of asking the 
Senator from Colorado if he will yield to me long enough to 
enable me to offer an amendment? I am compelled to leave the 
Chamber for a few moments. 

Mr. THOMAS. I yield with the greatest pleasure. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Inasmuch as the pending question is the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Norris], 
I offer the amendment which I send to the desk, to be added to 
the substitute proposed by the Senator from Nebraska. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Iowa 
desire to have his amendment to the amendment now read? 

Mr. GALLINGER. Let it be read. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Let it be read, Mr. President. It is very 
short. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will read as re- 
quested. 

The Secretary. It is proposed to amend the amendment of 
Mr. Norris by adding at the end thereof the following: 

This rule shall not apply to any bill, motion, resolution, or question 
upon which Senators belonging to any litical party have held a 
caucus and passed a resolution or declaration in any form attempting 
to bind the members of such party in the Senate to vote in any par- 
ticular that and where the 8 of the rule is moved by a Sena- 
tor belonging to any such political party. 

The fact respecting the existence of such caucus, resolution, or 
declaration shall be determined in the first instance by a committee of 
five Senators, appointed by the Presiding Officer, who shall report within 
two days and upon its report by the Senate without debate. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, I rather anticipated that some 
reference to a caucus would be made before I finished, for we 
can not discuss the necessity of transacting business here and 
limiting debate to a reasonable area without the stale and 
chronic reference to the Democratic caueus. Mr. President, if it 
be true that the caucus is a justification of excuse for fili- 
bustering, then I concede that to be a very strong argument 
against it. It is the only one I have so far heard that 
is worth considering. Senators upon the other side of the 
Chamber criticize and denounce the caucus of the majority for 
the very good reason that if, by their denunciations or their 
criticisms they can compel an abandonment of its use, they per- 
ceive an opportunity for an entering wedge into our organiza- 
tion. They are concerned less about a caucus than they are for 
party success. The caucus may be objectionable, but the party 
which resorts to it has never yielded its views or its course of 
action to the mandate of a single Senator. 

Mr. President, I do not propose to apologize for a caucus. 
Such caucuses as are held by the Democratic majority are use- 
ful; they are desirable; and with this unlimited power of fili- 
buster they are absolutely essential. My own hope is, if we can 
not do it otherwise, that, through the exercise of the caucus 
power, we may determine upon some plan or method by means 
of which this infernal method of talking bills and Senates to 
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death may be forever ended. If it can do this, it will have 
vindicated its right to live. i 

Mr. President, it is true, and no man denies it, that every 
public measure should be subject to full and to public discus- 
sion; to as much discussion as its importance demands. I do 
not believe that there is or can be any dispute upon that propo- 
sition, provided always that the discussion shall be bona fide 
and earnest and sincere. Minorities are thus made useful and 
formidable; their usefulness is in proportion to the earnestness 
of the opposition which they can make upon pending measures. 
But, Mr. President, discussion does not consist in a system of 
obstruction, miscalled debate, the purpose and object of which 
are to prevent any ultimate action whatever. I am in favor of 
real discussion, and I do not know of any man within the hear- 
ing of my voice who is not; but what sort of discussion, Mr. 
President, of this measure under the guise of debate has been 
inflicted upon the Senate and the country? This is not discus- 
sion—it is drivel. 

I do not believe that many of our obstructing Senators would 
submit to the punishment involved in requiring them to read 
their own words pronounced in this Chamber. Ten, twelve, and 
fourteen hours each by one stalwart vocalist have been con- 
sumed, not in discussion, not in argument, but in vocal exercises 
full of sound and fury, but signifying nothing whatever; talks 
against time, involving competition between the actors, each of 
whom seems to be desirous of winning the belt for the longest 
period of physical endurance. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Colo- 
rado yield to the Senator from New Hampshire? 

Mr. THOMAS. I yield to my friend, the Senator from New 
Hampshire, of course. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I will ask the Senator from Colorado if 
he includes the very interesting speech that he delivered on this 
question when he openly announced that he was filibustering? . 

Mr. THOMAS. I think so, Mr. President. I should hate to 
inflict upon my very genial friend from New Hampshire even a 
request that he should read or review my remarks on that in- 
teresting occasion. 

Mr. GALLINGER. The Senator from Colorado will use the 
same characterization as to the quality of that speech, I sup- 
pose, that he has applied to us on this side? 

Mr. THOMAS. Yes, Mr. President; perhaps the quality of 
my remarks was not so good as that of the remarks of the Sen- 
ator from New Hampshire. > 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Colo- 
rado yield to the Senator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. THOMAS. I do. 

Mr. WEEKS. Does the Senator think it is reprehensible to 
filibuster? 

Mr. THOMAS. I do, as a general proposition; yes, sir. 

Mr. WEEKS. Does not the Senator admit that the majority 
in this Chamber filibustered the whole of the week before last, 
and that if a vote had been allowed any day of that week the 
shipping bill would have been defeated? 

Mr. THOMAS. No, Mr. President, I do not admit that. On 
the contrary, I have been assured by some of the seven insur- 
gent Democrats—who, I understand, made their agreement 
with the Republican minority, through and with the Senator 
from Massachusetts—that in the event of a recommitment of 
the bill they would have reported it right out again and that 
its consideration would then have continued. I say some of 
them have assured me so. I thought, and I still think, that a 
reference of the bill without instructions would have had the 
effect which the Senator states. I am not prepared, Mr. Presi- 
dent, to make admissions for others, but I willingly make it 
for myself as to what I was attempting to do. 

I did, Mr. President, for an hour or two talk against time. 
I did it because we were suddenly confronted with an unex- 
pected and remarkable condition, sprung upon us without 
warning and which found us with three Democratic Senators 
absent from the Senate and without pairs. It was our duty to 
hold the fort for their return; but if my friend will join me 
and those who believe with me in the effort to place a limita 
tion upon what is miscalled debate, then such things as are 
charged against me can not occur, or, if they do, they will be 
subject to whatever restrictions the rule itself may require. ö 

Mr. President, I believe I was referring to caucuses a mo- 
ment ago. Let me simply say that. for my part, that names 
do not appall me. I am unable to see any distinction between 
a caucus and a conference, either in the proceedings or in the 
outcome. I have noticed that, while our friends upon the 
other side neyer caucus, their conferences seem to result in a 
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unity of action which should set this side a good example. If 
conferences can produce such unanimity of action, which cau- 
cuses apparently can not, then possibly we could make a 
change of nomenclature and accept the more desirable and less 
offensive term “conference”; but, to my mind, to attempt a 
distinction between them is like “straining at a gnat and 
swallowing a camel.” 

In line with my remarks, I read from the New York World 
of to-day: 

THE DOOM OF AN ABUSE. 


If caucus can kill filibuster, ft will do the people a service. Few 
caucuses have taken more important action than that of the Senate 
Democrats on Saturday night, which decreed the end of that very 
vicious form of senatorial courtesy. 

Senatorial courtesy had its origin in the theory that Senators were 
gentlemen and men of honor who did not need to be bound by hard- 
and-fast rules. The country is concerned just now with the abuse of 
the courtesy of debate. Men of honor talk for 15 hours, not to ex- 
pound principles, but to consume time. Gentlemen who are great 
sticklers for courtesy mumble and drone all night, not to show gracious 
respect for their associates, but to wear them out and prevent them 
from doing what they have a right to do. In such circumstances fili- 
bustering 33 a conspiracy against majority rule. 

We need not suppose that any Senator believes cloture can be car- 
ried during the present Congress, Unlimited debate has prevailed in 
the Senate for more than a century. It is the only legislative body 
on earth in which majorities are suppressed by minorities. What was 
at first a gentlemen's agreement has become by license an insuperable 
barrier to the popular will. An evil of such long stand can hardly 
be cured during the last days of.a session, but as a party issue carried 
ae 72 — tcl ongress the decision of the caucus ought speedily to be 
made effective. 


Mr President, I sincerely trust that my associates will never 
abandon the caucus until its power can be utilized for the final 
overthrow of the greatest of all parliamentary abuses—the 
power of an obstructive minority by unlimited talk, miscalled 
discussion, to destroy the majority, render it powerless, and 
substitute itself for the lawful government of the country. 

Mr. President, I am willing to concede in part that obstruc- 
tive tactics in the Senate have been the result of what is 
called courtesy.“ but I am not sure that that is the only basis 
for them. I have noticed that obstruction, or the threat of it, 
can be used to put legislation through here which but for its 
use or the threat of it might have been defeated, and which 
but for its use perhaps should be defeated. No legislation 
should find a place upon the statute books which is placed 
there through the threat of unlimited debate before an un- 
willing and reluctant audience. 

I recall, Mr. President, shortly after I came to the Senate, 
one night when the public-buildings bill was before the Senate, 
that a Senator offered an amendment providing for an appro- 
priation of 845.000 for the improvement of certain public build- 
ings in one of the great cities of the country. A point of order 
was about to be made against it, which would have been sus- 
tained, whereupon the Senator, having a vast bundle of manu- 
script and papers with him, took the floor and said, “ Very 
well; if the point is to be made against it, I have some general 
remarks to make against the whole bill.“ He did not say so, 
but every appearance was that he proposed to talk all night. 
In order to prevent that infliction upon the Senate, in order 
to save time, which was then very valuable because the ses- 
sion was drawing to a close, the point of order was withdrawn 
and the Senator permitted to incorporate his amendment in 
the bill for an appropriation of $45,000. It may have been 
perfectly proper; the amendment may have been a needed one; 
the amount of money covered by it may have been essential 
for the purpose mentioned; but the fact remains that it be- 
came a part of that bill because of the power of a single Sen- 
ator to hold this body as long as he was physically able to 
work his jaw. And I dare affirm that this was but one of 
many similar instances. An appropriation which depends upon 
the threat of a filibuster for its enactment stands under the 
shadow of suspicion and furnishes an additional and a potent 
argument against the system. 


Mr. “resident, so far as I am concerned, I have not under- 
gone a change of mind upon the necessity of a reasonable limita- 
tion upon debate. Senators upon both sides who have been 
here many years have said to me several times, “ You are a new 
man here, and all new men want cloture; but after they have 
been here a little while and find how smoothly the old machin- 
ery works and how desirable it is at times and how difficult it 
is to change it, they are gradually transformed from advocates 
of a cloture to the chumpions and defenders of the filibuster.” 
I was forcibly reminded of that, Mr. President, when on Satur- 
day the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. GALLINGER]. inter- 
rupting the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Owen]. declared that 
he had been convinced that his original conception of the filibus- 
ter was wrong by listening to a speech by a Democratic Sen- 
ator upon the other side of the subject. The only pleasure de- 


rived from that statement was that a Democratic Senator could 
convince my genial friend from New Hampshire of anything. 

Now, the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Longe] has also 
called attention to his conversion. which occurred, I think, 10 
years after his speech. It may be that if I am spared long 
enough to see the “real insides” of this method of procedure, 
after I shall have learned it by heart, after long years of experi- 
ence I, too, may see the rare advantage of it; but my earnest 
prayer is that long before that time comes there will be a 
radical change in our method of procedure. 

When we provided for the election of Senators by the people 
we only took but one step, Mr. President, toward popularizing 
this body. That step will prove worthless so long as our pres- 
ent antiquated system of rules enables the same influences which 
brought this body into disrepute to impede the progress of legis- 
lation and defeat the will of the majority. Let us take that 
step, Democrats, and let us take it as soon as we can, to the end 
that the Senate of the United States may again become in very 
truth a representative body, a body responding to the needs and 
necessities of the great constituencies for whom its Members 
speak; a body for the promotion, and not for the prevention, of 
needed legislation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the 

Mr. REED and Mr. ROOT addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The absence of a quorum is 
suggested. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Ashu’ Fall Nelson Smith, Ga. 
Bankhead Fletcher O'Gorman Smith, Md. 
rady Gallinger Oliver Smith, Mich. 
Brandegee off Overman Smoot 
Bristow Hardwick Owen Stephenson 
Bryan Hollis Page Sterling 
Burleigh Hughes Perkins Stone 
Burton James Pittman Sutherland 
Camden Jobnson Poindexter Swanson 
Catron Kern sdel Thomas 
Chilton Lane Reed Thompson 
Clark, Wyo. Lea, Tenn Robinson Townsend 
Clarke, Ark. Lee. Md. Root Vardaman 
Colt Lewis Saulebu Warren 
Crawford Lippitt Shafroth Weeks 
Culberson Lod Sheppard White 
Cummins McCumber Shively Works 
Dillingham Martia, Va. Simmons 
du Pont Martine, N. J. Smith, Ariz. 


Mr, SHAFROTH. I desire to state that the Senator from 
Nebraska [Mr. Norris], the Senator from Iowa [Mr. Kenyon], 
and the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Gore] are absent from the 
Senate on official business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Seventy-four Senators have 
answered to their names. A quorum is present. 

Mr. ROOT. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from New York. 

Mr. ROOT. I wish to make some observations bearing upon 
the subject which is now before the Senate. 

The unfinished business which is now before us is the reso- 
lution offered by the junior Senator from Missouri [Mr. REED] 
to amend Rule XXII of the standing rules of the Senate by 
providing that a vote sball be taken upon a bill now on the 
calendar of the Senate, and which we call the ship-purchase 
bill, by providing that that vote shall be taken at a specified 
hour on the 19th day of the present month. 

There are certain amendments pending to that resolution. I 
suppose the merits of the whole resolution are relevant to the 
discussion of the amendments, and I suppose also that the ques- 
tion whether the resolution of the Senator from Missouri ought 
to be adopted must depend upon two different considerations: 
One, the consideration of the question whether the method of 
transacting the business of the Senate ought to be interfered 
with by fixing a time to vote en a particular bill by resolution ; 
the other, the consideration of the question whether, if under any 
circumstances the general business of the Senate ought to be in- 
terfered with by fixing a time to vote by resolution, such a reso- 
lution ought to be employed with reference to this particular bill. 

I undertake to say that there should be a negative answer 
upon each of those questions. I shall address myself to the 
first; that is, the question whether the business of the Senate 
as it has been conducted for a century ought to be interfered 
with by a resolution of this description. Let me first say a 
word about the proposition which was made in this Chamber 
on Saturday of last week by the senior Senator from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. James]. He said, in substance, that if he were in 


the Chair and a motion for the previous question were made 
he would put the question to the Senate. 
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Now, sir, I wish to say about that that it would be a plain, 
unequivocal violation of the express rule of the Senate. Rule 
XXII of the Senate provides: 

When a question is pending, no motion shall be received but— 

To adjourn. 

To adjourn to a day certain, or that when the Senate adjourn it shall 
be to a day certain. 

To take a recess, 

To proceed to the consideration of executive business, 

To lay on the table. 

To postpone indefinitely. 

To postpone to a day certain. 

To commit. 

To amend, 

Which several motions shall have precedence as they stand arranged ; 
and the motions relating to adjournment, to take a recess, to pr 
to the consideration of executive business, to lay on the table shall be 
decided without debate. 

Mr. President, it is plain—it must be plain to anyone in the 
possession of his faculties and ordinary composure—that the 
previous question can not be moved except upon the matter 
which is before the Senate. No one can moye that a question 
now be put unless it is a question upon the matter before the 
Senate; and when any matter is before the Senate, when any 
question is pending, the rule says no motion shall be received 
but the motions which are enumerated. The rule says, in neces- 
sary effect, that no motion that the previous question be put shall 
be received. 

The perfectly plain reading of the rule, which ! is impossible 
to mistake, is enforced by the fact that the original rule of the 
Senate provided for the previous question, and that down to the 
year 1806 this rule relating to the motions which shall be re- 
ceived while a question is pending enumerated the previous 
question as one of the motions that could be put eoually with the 
motion to adjourn, to take a recess, to lay on the table, to post- 
pone, to commit, to amend, and the others that are enumerated. 
I say that in the rule of the Senate which existed down to 1806, 
and which enumerated the motions that should be received when 
a question was pending, the previous question was included. In 
that year—the year 1806—a committee of the Senate, of which 
John Quincy Adams was a member, was appointed to revise the 
rules; and they brought in, and the Senate adopted, a revision 
which excluded the previous question from the motions which 
could be received when any question was pending. 

_Prior to 1806 the rule of the Senate said that when a question 
is pending no motion shall be received except the previous ques- 
tion, the motion to adjourn, to postpone, and so forth. After 
1806 the rule of the Senate said that when a question is pend- 
ing no motion shall be received except a motion to adjourn, to 
postpone, and so forth, enumerating the list, which excludes the 
previous question. 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
York yield to the Senator from Oklahoma? 

Mr. ROOT. One moment. For 108 years the Senate of the 
United States has so understood the rule, has so practiced and 
applied the rule, and in all the great controversies that have 
occurred in this Chamber, excited as were the feelings, great as 
were the interests involved, determined as was the opposition, 
determined as has been the majority to enforce its will, never 
has there been any question but that the rule as it is written 
here and as it has stood during all the century excluded the 
previous question from the motions that can be entertained while 
a question is pending. 

I now yield to the Senator from Oklahoma. 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, I merely wanted to ask the Sena- 
tor if it is not a fact that between 1789 and 1806 the Senate, 
because of its small number and the small business, had found 
no use for the previous question, and if it is not a fact that it 
was only used three times in 17 years? 

Mr. ROOT. Mr. President, that is in accordance with my un- 
derstanding of the facts; and it was because the Senate of that 
day considered that the previous question was not a useful 
motion that they put the rule into the present form, which ex- 
cludes the previous question. I am not now, sir, arguing 
whether there ought to be or ought not to be a previous ques- 
tion. I am merely undertaking to demonstrate that if the Sena- 
tor from Kentucky had done as he said he would do he would 
have violated the express rules of the Senate as they have stood 
for a century. What I am trying to do is to leave no doubt in 
the Senate that what the Senator from Kentucky said he 
would do if he went into the Chair would be revolution. 

Mr. President, I use the term advisedly. If the Senate of 
the United States does not proceed in accordance with its rules, 
then there is no deliberative body to consider and make the 
laws. You may consider a rule inexpedient and unwise; if so, 
you can change it; but so long as rules stand there is no protec- 


tion for liberty, there is no protection for representative gov- 
ernment, unless they are obeyed. You can not draw the line 
between a Senate of the United States that violates its rules 
of procedure, between a Senate that permits its presiding offi- 
cer to violate the express rules of its procedure, and any ward 
meeting of a political party or faction. You have either one 
or the other, and if you cut loose from one you go to the other. 
Mr. President, you can not limit your damage. [A pause.] 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from New York 
may proceed. 

Mr. ROOT. I am under obligations to the Chair for this 
kindly though somewhat belated recognition. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will say for the 
Chair that the admonition on the part of the Senator from 
New York was not necessary. The Chair felt that his ears 
were quite copions enongh to take in the remarks of the Sena- 
tor from New York while a little side remark was going on. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. ROOT. The Senator from New York is far from dis- 
puting the Chair's estimate as to the capacity of the Chair's 
ears, but the division of attention is necessarily a check to the 
free flow of thought on the part of the speaker. 

I was observing that you can not limit the injury which is 
done by a failure to observe the rules of procedure. If a rule 
is broken after debate has continued for a month it can be 
broken when debate has continued for a week, or for an hour, 
or when it has not begun. If the Chair, in violation of the ex- 
press rules of the Senate, can put the previous question, when 
the rule says it shall not be put, after long debate, the Chair 
can put the previous question when there has been no debate. 
If the Chair can refuse to recognize a Senator of the United 
States when he rises in his place to debate, to be heard upon 
a matter pending before the Senate, after there has been long 
debate, the Chair can refuse recognition when there has been 
no debate. You can not have your rules and ignore them. You 
can not break them to-day and have their protection to-morrow. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
York yield to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. ROOT. I yield.. 

Mr. POMERENE. Would the Senator object to the adoption 
of a rule providing for the previous question after there had 
been, in the minds of all reasonable men, reasonable debate of 
a bill which was pending before the Senate? 

Mr. ROOT. Mr. President, I do not wish to be drawn aside 
from the specifie question to which I am addressing myself by 
a discussion as to what changes of the rules may be expedient. 
I am talking now about the observance of the rules as they 
are, whatever they are. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator an- 
other question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
York further yield to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. ROOT. I do. 

Mr. POMERENE. Does the Senator think that the rules of 
the Senate, if given a reasonable interpretation by reasonable 
men, recognize unlimited debate to the extent that Senators 
shall talk 10, 12. and 13 hours—one after auother continuously, 
when their manifest purpose is to defeat a vote upon the bill, 
and it has been so declared on the floor of the Senate? 

Mr. ROOT. Mr. President, I think the rules of the Senate 
prohibit the putting of the previous question. I think the rules 
of the Senate require the Chair to recognize every Senator who 
seeks recognition to debate a question. I think the rules of the 
Senate preclude the prevention of any Senator of the United 
States being heard upon a question pending before the Senate, 
and what I am endeavoring to impress upon the Senate is that 
if you refuse to abide by and keep inviolate the rules of the 
Senate the whole system of a deliberative body is destroyed and 
you are no better off than you would be in a ward meeting of a 
political faction. 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
York yield to the Senator from Oklahoma? 

Mr. ROOT. I do. 

Mr. OWEN. I wish to ask the Senator from New York if in 
his opinion unlimited debate is within the rule, whether the 
Senate could ever pass upon the question of a previous ques- 
tion, if it were before the Senate, if the Senator from New 
York and his colleagues objected? 

Mr. ROOT. Oh, Mr. President, the previous question is a 
well-known parliamentary method of ending debate; and when 
a motion for the previous question is received and put there can 
be then no debate, and if it is carried there can be then no 
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debate; but as the previous question is expressly excluded by the 
rules of the Senate there is no question left about it but the 
question whether we will violate the rules of the Senate. 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
York further yield to the Senator from Oklahoma? 

Mr. ROOT. I do. 

Mr. OWEN. May I ask the Senator whether he is unwilling 
to answer my question? 

Mr. ROOT. I have answered it, if I understood it. If not, 
will the Senator repeat it? 

Mr. OWEN. What I did ask the Senator was whether we 
can ever change these rules under his interpretation of this rule? 

Mr. ROOT. I think they can be changed, Mr. President; yes. 

Mr. OWEN. I should like to know how. 

Mr. ROOT. It is not my purpose to instruct the Senator. 
[Laughter.] I fear that he would make a use of the instruction 
which would be disagreeable to me. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator decline to 
yield further? 

Mr. ROOT. I think I will go on. 

Mr. OWEN. I do not wish the Senator to yield further. He 
has made a sufficient answer for my purpose. [Laughter.] 

Mr. ROOT. I am very glad to have gratified the Senator. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The Senator from New York 
has the floor. 

Mr. ROOT. I say what I have said because of the declara- 
tion of the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. James] as to what he 
would do, and because there have been floating about the Senate 
rumors, to which I have given no credence, that it was the pur- 
pose of this and that and the other Senator taking the chair to 
refuse to recognize Senators when they rose to speak upon the 
pending question. 

Mr. JAMES. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
York yield to the Senator from Kentucky? 

Mr. ROOT. I do. 

Mr. JAMES. If I understand the Senator from New York, 
his position is that for a Presiding Officer to recognize a Sen- 
ator to move the previous question, which motion was submit- 
ted to the Senate upon a roll call, would be an act of revolution, 
but that a few Senators upon that side, two or three, who 
openly, boldly, and defiantly say that you will not permit a 
majority of the Senate to express its will are highly patriotic. 

Mr. ROOT. No, Mr. President; I say nothing of the kind. I 
say that, in the first place, the will of a majority is always cer- 
tain to control, and there never has been a case where it did not. 
I say, in the next place, that the one situation which the Sen- 
ator from Kentucky proposes is a violation of an express rule 
of the Senate, and the other is something which does not exist. 
No one that I know of has declared that he would not permit 
the majority to have its will. I have heard Senators say, and I 
have said myself, that so far as I can prevent it by proper par- 
liamentary procedure the majority should not force this partic- 
ular measure to a vote until it had been so discussed that the 
people of the United States have had an opportunity to know 
what was going on and to form and express their opinions about 
it. If that be treason—— 

Mr. JAMES. Mr, President, does the Senator from New 
York know of any specific rule of the Senate that denies to 
this body the right to have the previous question ordered? 

Mr. ROOT. I do. Perhaps the Senator from Kentucky was 
not here when I referred to it. 

Mr. JAMES. I was not. 

Mr. ROOT. I have read to the Senate Rule XXII, which 
prohibits in express terms the receiving of such a motion. 

Mr. JAMES. But, if the Senator will permit me, the Senate, 
at last, is the final power of decision upon all questions, and if 
the Presiding Officer should refuse to recognize a Senator to 
move the previous question, might he not appeal from that de- 
cision and let the Senate itself decide whether or not the appeal 
was well taken, and if the Senate did decide that the appeal 
should be sustained, would it not be the duty of the Presiding 
Officer then to put the previous question to the Senate; and, at 
last, would it not be just the same as an original ruling sub- 
mitting the question to the Senate, because the Senate would 
decide for itself? I know of no ruling that you might properly 
call a revolution which submits to the determination of the 
majority the decision of any question. 

Mr. ROOT. Mr. President, the Senator from Kentucky has 
merely proposed an ingenious method of violating the rules of 
the Senate. The rule is that when a question is pending no 
motion shall be received but the enumerated motions. Under 
that rule it is the duty of the Chair to refuse to receive the 
motion. Under the rules of the Senate its rules can be changed 


only in a specific way and in no other way. There has to be a 
particular notice given, and the notice has to be for a given time 
until another meeting of the Senate, and the change of the rule 
is debatable. It must be deliberate and upon consideration, 
and the rule expressly prevents the ingenious sidestepping 
which the Senator from Kentucky suggests. 

Mr. JAMES. Mr. President, I will say to the Senator from 
New York that I have quite frequently seen questions of that 
Sort submitted to the Senate and I have heard quite often our 
distinguished Vice President say the Senate, at last, is the 
arbiter of its own fate; it, at last, must decide for itself what 
Tules it desires. Now, the Senator says those rules exist for 
the minority, they do not exist for the Senate. Have they been 
adopted by the Senate? 

Mr. GALLINGER. Certainly; we always adopt them at the 
beginning of a Congress. 

Mr. JAMES. I am asking the Senator from New York. If 
the Senator from New Hampshire wants to answer that, let 
him do so. Does the Senator say they have been adopted? 
85 GALLINGER. Mr. President, the Senate is a continuous 


Mr. JAMES. I know; and that is the ingenious way you 
gentlemen 

Mr. GALLINGER. That is the fact. 

Mr. JAMES (continuing). Have to tie the hands of the rep- 
resentatives of the American people. 

Mr. ROOT: This is a new proposal. 

Mr. JAMES. These rules have not been adopted by the Sen- 
ate. There are merely the inheritance of a hundred years 
behind us, with the gathered cobwebs and dust that have come 
down through the centuries. It is to say that it must be done by 
some new change and that we can not ourselves submit to the 
majority the right to transact business. 

Mr. ROOT. Mr. President, I infer from the last remarks 
of the Senator from Kentucky that his naturally incisive mind 
has penetrated to the substantial basis which I have been pre- 
senting to show that such a thing as he proposes can not be 
done in accordance with the rules of the Senate, and he now 
makes the proposition that the Senate has no rules. That is 
rather a startling proposition. The Senate is a continuous body, 
and its rules once adopted continue until they are changed. 
Does anybody dispute that? 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President—— 

Mr. ROOT. Does anybody dispute that the Senate is a con- 
tinuing body? 

Mr. THOMAS. I dispute it; and that will be tested out at 
the beginning of the next Congress. The Senate is a continuous 
body, in the sense that two-thirds of it hold over with every 
Congress. We appoint our new committees and assign the new 
Members; but there is no more reason why the rules of the 
Senate should continue from Congress to Congress than that our 
committees should continue from Congress to Congress, I do 
not know what others may think about it, but one of the efforts 
I shall make will be to secure a change of the rules and test 
that question when the new Senate shall organize. 

Mr. ROOT. Mr. President, that will be very interesting. 

Mr. THOMAS. I hope it will also be successful. 

Mr. ROOT. I shall, from my distant home, follow the public 
press with great interest to see what results flow from the Her- 
culean efforts of the Senator from Colorado to change the rules 
of the century; but it has not a very important bearing upon 
the question now before us. 

Mr. THOMAS. Will the Senator permit me? 

Mr. ROOT. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. THOMAS. I do not pretend to be able to make any Her- 
eulean efforts or to exercise the same power and ability as the 
Senator from New York. I am merely stating an opinion 
which is drawn from the Senator’s inquiry and which I thought 
should be answered. I do not know whether we shall succeed 
or not, but the fact that the Senate is under rules of construc- 
tion which have tied its hands and feet for a hundred years 
has no terrors for me. I believe the rules are made for the 
Senate. I do not think the Senate was made for the rules. 

Mr. ROOT. May I ask the Senator from Colorado, if I can 
do so without losing the floor, whether he thinks we have any 
rules? 

Mr. THOMAS. Oh, Mr. President, I think we have rules, 
but I have been unable to find any rule—— 

Mr. ROOT. May I ask a further question? Whether the 
Senator from Colorado thinks that we can deny the existence 
of rules that do not suit us and assert the existence of rules 
that do? 

Mr. THOMAS. I do nothing of the kind. 

Mr. ROOT. Does the Senator from Colorado then agree 
with the Senator from Kentucky? 
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Mr. THOMAS. I do. If I understand the position of the 
Senator from Kentucky, it is—— 

Mr. ROOT. May I ask if that agreement was brought about 
by a caucus resolution, because the Senator from Kentucky 
says there are no rules and the Senator from Colorado says 
there are? I can see no agreement in that unless it is the 
result of a resolution. 

Mr. THOMAS. It is evident the only answer that can be 
made when a Senator can make no other is to refer to the 
caucus and ask some question about the caucus. I had not 
completed my answer to the Senator’s first question. If I 
understand the position of the Senator from Kentucky, it is 
that the rules nowhere justify the conclusion that the previous 
question does not exist, and that unless there is some express 
prohibition of it it can be invoked. 

Mr. JAMES. Under parliamentary law. 

Mr. THOMAS. In view of the fact that Jefferson’s Manual, 
now a part of the rules, which treats of the previons question, 
was diseussed, I am able to agree with the Senator from Ken- 
tucky upon that proposition. I may be wrong. If I am, I hope 
to be corrected by the Senator from New York. 

Mr. ROOT. The last proposition of the Senator from Ken- 
tucky was that the Senate has no rules. 

Mr. THOMAS. I am not responsible for that. 

Mr. JAMES. What I stated, if the Senator will allow me 

Mr, THOMAS. I am taking the position of the Senator from 
Kentucky as he stated it on Saturday evening. I gather his 
position from what he then said. 

Mr. ROOT. The Senator from Colorado was quite correct. 
The position taken by the Senator from Kentucky last Saturday 
was that he would break the rules into little bits. His position 
now is that there are no rules to break. : 

Mr. THOMAS. The Senator can not place that construction 
on the remarks of the Senator from Kentucky, but he is able 
to answer for himself. His position was—at least as I under- 
stood it, as it addressed itself to my intelligence at the time— 
as I stated a few moments ago. 

Mr. JAMES. Will the Senator from New York permit me? 

Mr, ROOT. Certainly. 

Mr. JAMES. My position was that the Senate now serving 
in the Sixty-third Congress had not adopted these rules. Of 
course, I understand the Senator’s position is that we are act- 
ing under the rules formulated back yonder a hundred years 
ago. If I understand the position of the Senator from New 
York, that the Senate is a continuous body, why is it that we 
have every two years to reintroduce bills? They ought not to 
die if the Senate is a continuous body. 

Mr. ROOT. Because the Congress comes to an end, Mr. 
President. 

Mr. JAMES. Yes; the Congress comes to an end, but the 
Senate does not, and if the Senate is a continuous body, I know 
this, that every bill ought to continue alive, just like these rules 
do. If the Senator from New York will permit me, I should 
like to ask him this question. If I state his proposition aright— 
and he is very able to do that himself—it is this: We had 13 
States in the Union, and therefore 26 Senators; 130 years ago 
they met and formulated certain parliamentary rules to govern 
their deliberations, amcng which was unlimited debate. That 
right of unlimited debate was given in the Senate. Being a 
continuous body, it has existed from year to year until we find 
ourselves, 130 years removed from that time, with our hands 
still tied and with a minority of Senators given the right to 
talk and talk and to deny to the Senate the right to transact 
public business, 

Is it possible, I ask the Senator, that we, here in this pro- 
gressive age, a great Republic of 100,000,000 people, have our 
hands still tied by the action of 13 States, by 26 Senators, 
when back yonder they did not have the one-thonsandth part 
of the public business to transact that we have at this time, 
and that by reason of that action we can not transact public 
business because a minority, I may say, of two men—anyhow, 
three men—can as effectively prevent the transaction of busi- 
ness in this body as a majority of men can? 

Mr. ROOT. Mr. President 

Mr. GALLINGER. May I ask the Senator from New York a 
question? 

Mr. ROOT. Certainly. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I have here the Constitution of the United 
States, made over a hundred years ago, and every one who sub- 
scribed to it is dead. Yet it is the law of the land, and it has 
not been acted upon since as a whole and confirmed in any way. 

Mr. JAMES. I think there is some difference, if the Senator 
from New York will permit me, between the Constitution and 
the rules of the Senate; at least I hope there is. 

Mr. THOMAS. The rules seem to be superior here. 
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Mr. JAMES. The Constitution points out the way by which 
it can be amended. 

Mr. GALLINGER. So do our rules. 

Mr. JAMES. But I understand the Senator from New York 
is driven, in order to sustain his position, to the ground that 
the Senate by a minority of two or three men are given a right, 
that it was given by the Senate 130 years ago and we can not 
get away from at all, as long as physical endurance will allow 
those men to talk and keep the majority from a vote. 

Mr. GALLINGER. If the Senator from New York will per- 
mit me further, I call attention to the fact that there is a rule 
governing this body in the Constitution of the United States. 

Mr. JAMES. Oh, certainly; that we shall yote, but we do not 
seem to do it. 

Mr. ROOT. Mr. President, if I may get back to the floor. 
Man VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from New York has 

e floor. 

Mr. ROOT. The Senator from Kentucky has incorrectly 
stated through inadvertence the fact that the 13 States which 
formed our Union did not adopt in the Senate unlimited debate. 
They established a rule for the previous question, and that con- 
tinued until 1806. 

Mr. LODGE. If the Senator will allow me, 11 States adopted 
the rules of the Senate. I do not think that either North Caro- 
lina or Rhode Island was then represented here. 

Mr. ROOT. The original 11 States adopted then, not un- 
limited debate, but a rule for a previous question. In 1806 the 
Senate came to the conclusion that the previous question was 
not useful, and coming to the conclusion that there should be 
no limit upon debate, changed the rule and made the rule as it 
now stands, prohibiting the Chair from receiving any motion for 
the previous question. 

Now, Mr. President, fhe Senator from Kentucky asks, “ Shall 
we be bound by these old dead hands?” Yes; unless we see 
fit to change the rule. Nor is it the dead hand alone that binds 
us; it is the observance and recognition of the rule at every 
session of the Senate for these 108 years. Time and again in 
this body you, Mr. President, have declared Senators in order 
or out of order, their motions and their steps in parliamentary 
procedure permissible or forbidden with reference to these 
rules, and to the precedents which in the construction of them 
have been built up year by year in every session of the Senate 
during all the century. Bound by the men of a hundred years 
ago? No; bound by all the great and patriotic and wise and 
able men who have made the Senate of the United States for 
that century, bound by the rulings of every Vice President and 
every President pro tempore of the Senate during that century. 

The Senate not a continuing body! Why, sir, what happened 
here two years ago come the 4th of March, when the hammer 
had fallen that marked the death of the Sixty-second Con- 
gress? It was here in the Senate of the United States you were 
inducted into office. What will happen when this session is 
adjourned on the 4th of March? The Senate, not the House, 
is called together to pass upon the nominations which the 
President may see fit to make. What happens with our joint 
committees? These grounds about us, this great library with 
its’store of learning, the Botanic Garden, are under the control 
and direction of the Joint Committee on the Library. What 
happens when Congress adjourns? The House goes out of 
existence; there is a new House, and until that House is 
organized the statute says the Senate committee is the Joint 
Committee of Congress on the Library. No reorganization is 
required; no new appointment of committees is required; but 
ipso facto the instant the gavel falls upon the Sixty-third Con- 
gress the Joint Committee of Congress upon the Library, with 
all its powers, will be composed solely of the Senate committee, 
with Mr. Lea of Tennessee at its head. 

Mr. JAMES. Mr. President - 

Mr. ROOT. You can not break in with a new idea of that 
kind upon the agreement of minds for a century, as if it were 
a matter of first impression. 

Mr. JAMES. Suppose the term of the Senator from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. Lea] expired, and the Vice President's term expired? 

Mr. ROOT. The Senate committee still continues. 

Mr. JAMES. That is made so by a special law, though, is it 
not? 

Mr. ROOT. It is by a law which recognizes the continuance 
of the Senate and of its committees. 

Mr. JAMES. I understand that; but it is by a law that has 
passed both Houses of Congress, and which has been signed by 
the President? 

Mr. ROOT. Yes. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from New York 
yield to the Senator from Connecticut? 

Mr. ROOT. I do. 
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Mr. BRANDEGEE. The Senator from Kentucky—I will ask 
a question, but i have first to make the statement briefly—the 
Senator from Kentucky, if I understood him correctly, stated 
that, although the rule prohibited the Chair from receiving a 
motion for the previous question, if the Chair should submit the 
question to the Senate and should be sustained by a majority of 
the Senate in receiving it, then that procedure would cease to be 
revolutionary and would become justifiable. In the opinion of 
the Senator from New York, would the breach of that rule be 
any less revolutionary if it were approved by the cntire majority 
of the Senate? 

Mr, ROOT. No, Mr. President; it would not be in the slight- 
est degree cured, because the purpose of rules is to establish a 
course of conduct which shall be a protection to the minority 
and preserve them in the performance of their duties against 
arbitrary repression on the part of the majority. 


There is an old phrase that I remember from my student days, 
when the good Queen Victoria was upon the throne of England, 
and men spoke in the House of Commons of Her Majesty's oppo- 
sition—not merely Her Majesty's Government, but Her Maj- 
esty's opposition—and rightly so, for the functions of the 
minority are as important to the preservation of representative 
government as are the functions of the majority. It is the duty 
of the minority to insist upon discussion, consideration, pub- 
licity, openness, to bring out and keep in the full sunlight of 
public knowledge the conduct of public business; and, sir, there 
is no right of liberty in a Republic more essential and vital than 
is the preservation and the protection of the minority in the 
performance of their duty. 

Otherwise, sir, why are we here at all? Why should not all 
of the members of the minority go to their homes? Why are 
we here through long days and nights inhaling poison, enfeebling 
our powers, shortening our lives? Why should not the resglu- 
tion of the caucus—my friend from Colorado [Mr. T'HoMAs] 
will forgive me if I refer again to that subject, which seems to 
cause him so much discomfort—why should not the resolution 
of the caucus have been brought into this Chamber and reg- 
istered the day it was passed? Why have a vote? Why have 
any discussion if the rights of the majority are all that are to 
be considered; if the verdict of the majority must without let 
or hindrance, without postponement or discussion, except as a 

_privilege, be registered as law? I say, sir, that unless the 
minority has rights which are to be protected, unless the minor- 
ity is performing a public duty, why should not the edict of the 
caucus have been brought into this Chamber and registered as 
law? 

But, sir, if you do that there is an end of representative gov- 
ernment; if you do that, there is no occasion for the majority. 
If they destroy the functions of the minority, they equally de- 
stroy the functions of the majority, for they can not perform 
the duties of representative government by holding a secret 
conclave and coming to an agreement with an Executive. That 
is not the function of a majority. 

Mr. President, the views that have been expressed here, the 
views that are entertained here by the majority, under the pres- 
sure of their excited feelings in this controversy, go to ‘the 
length of destroying representative government and substituting 
for it a government which does not differ in any degree what- 
ever from the government of Rome under the Emperors, of 
France under the later Bourbons, of Mexico under Diaz. It is 
a serious matter, sir; it is of more importance than shipping 
bills. They raise the question whether our Government is to be 
permitted to function or whether they will paralyze this body; 
whether they will cut out its essential machinery and substitute 
results that are obtained without its action by an entirely extra- 
constitutional proceeding. 

Sir, the only protection for this system of government by rep- 
resentation is to be found in these rules. If you break the rules 
or ignore the rules and undertake to go on without them, then 
you cast aside the only protection for the real performance of 
the duties of a representative body against the arbitrary will 
of a majority, which is reached by agreement made outside of 
the Chamber. 

Mr, President, I have said all that I wish to say upon this 
particular subject. I had in mind going on with something fur- 

ther, changing the topic somewhat; but I will take occasion to 
do that at a later time if the rules of the Senate are not de- 
stroyed, so that it will be impossible. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. President, I should like to ask 
the Senator a question before he takes his seat. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I should like to ask the Senator 
from New York a question. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Missouri 
yield to the Senator from Michigan? 

Mr. REED. I yield for a question. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. A great deal has been said on the 
other side about a majority. In the opinion of the Senator from 
New York, does it make any difference whether a majority of 
the States have at no time recorded their votes in favor of this 
measure? We have had a number of roll calls, but upon no 
s'ngle roll call has there been revealed a majority of the States 
Pines Union in favor of the proposition advocated by the other 
side. 

Mr. ROOT. Mr. President 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I had supposed that this forum was 
the place where the States were peculiarly represented. 

Mr. REED. I yield to the Senator from Michigan to ask a 
question. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I am through. The Senator from 
Missouri need not worry about my extending my remarks. 

Mr. REED. I do not intend that you shall. š 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I had supposed that the States here 
had a special right; that this was peculiarly the forum of the 
States; and yet there has not been a majority of the States vot- 
ing on a single roll call in favor of this administration measure, 

Mr. ROOT. Mr. President, I had intended, if I had gone on 
with my remarks, to make some observations upon a subject 
very close to that which has been mentioned by the Senator from 
Michigan—not the precise proposition which he has made, but 
very close to it, and having a direct relation to the attitude of 
the representatives of the States in this body to the rules and to 
the practices which are creeping in and which are exhibited in 
the dealing with this subject; but, sir, I will defer to another 
time my remarks on that subject. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I move to lay the amendment of 
the Senator from Iowa [Mr. Cummins] on the table, and upon 
that I ask for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Ashurst Gallinger Martine, N. J. Smith, Ariz. 
Bankhead Gof Nelson Smith, Ga. 
Brady Gore Norris Smith, Md. 
Brandegee Gronna O'Gorman Smoot 
Bristow Hardwick Oliver Stephenson 
Bryan Hitehcock Overman Sterling 
Burleigh Hollis Owen Stone 
Camden Hughes Page Sutherland 
Catron James Penrose Swanson 
Chilton Johnson Perkins Thomas 
3 5 Kenyon Poindexter Thompson 
Clark, Wyo. Kern Pomerene Tillman 
Clarke, Ark. La Follette Ransdell Townsend 
Colt Lane Reed Vardaman 
Crawford Lea, Tenn. Robinson Walsh 
Culberson Lee, Md Saulsbury Warren 
Cummins Lewis Shafroth Weeks 
Dillingham Lippitt Sheppard White 
du Pont Lod Shields Williams 

1 McCumber Shively Works 
Fletcher Martin, Va. Simmons 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Eighty-three Senators have an- 
swered to the roll call. There is a quorum present. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President, I rise to a parliamentary 
inquiry. What is the question before the Senate? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Missouri has 
moved to lay the amendment of the Senator from Iowa [Mr. 
CumMINs] upon the table. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I ask that the amendment be stated. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. May we have that amendment read, so 
that we may know what it is? 

EXECUTIVE SESSION, 

Mr. STONE. Pending that I move that the Senate proceed to 
the consideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business, After 15 minutes spent in 
executive session the doors were reopened. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE, 

A message from the House of Representatives by D. K. Hemp- 
stead, its enrolling clerk, announced that the Speaker of the 
House had canceled his signature to the enrolled bill (S. 7555) 
to authorize the construction of a bridge across the Suwanee 
River, in the State of Florida. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair announces the cancella- 
tion of the signature of the Vice President to the enrolled bill 
just received from the House of Representatives. 


1915. 
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RECESS, 

Mr. STONE. I move that the Senate take a recess until to- 
morrow at 12 o'clock noon. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 o’clock and 50 minutes 
p. m., Monday, February 15, 1915) the Senate took a recess 
until to-morrow, Tuesday, February 16, 1915, at 12 o'clock 
meridian. 


CONFIRMATIONS. 
Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate February 15, 1915. 
UNITED States ATTORNEY. 
John F. A. Merrill to be United States attorney for the dis- 
trict of Maine. 
POSTMASTERS, 
CALIFORNIA, 
George E. Alexander, Hayward. 
Joseph Galewsky, St. Helena. 
J. I. C. Kennedy, Mountain View. 
Owen Kenny, Calistoga. 
Evelyn Mitchell, Dos Palos. 
Peter D. McIntyre, Blythe. 
Henry W. Nash, Stirling City. 
John R. Snead, Dixon. 
J. V. Swift, Redwood City. 
W. W. Ware, Fort Bragg. 
COLORADO, 
William D. Richardson, Oak Creek. 
O. W. McKinley, Ault. 
CONNECTICUT, 
Thomas H. Collins, Farmington, 
Alexander Gilman, Putnam, 
Hugh Hearns, Naugatuck. 
William S. Meany, Greenwich. 
David A. Wilson, Hartford. 
IDAHO, 
Everett Noble, Shoshone. 
HAWAII. 
Henry A. Juen, Walpahu. 
INDIANA. 
Alvin E. Hauk, Morristown. 
Charles F. Ill, Notre Dame. 
Frank L. Lashley, Centerville. 
William Marmaduke, Wingate. Á 
John W. Wright, Brookston. . 
KENTUCKY. 
W. L. Hale, Mayfield. 
LOUISIANA. 
F. H. Gosman, Shreveport. 
H. J. Nelson, Vinton. 
MICHIGAN, 
Mark Boyd, McBain. 
John Dunham, Daggett. 
Samuel McClellan, Springport. 
Merton N. Wolcott, North Adams, 
f MINNESOTA. 
M. J. O'Laughlin, Lake City. 
MISSISSIPPI, 
Thomas A. Chapman, Leakesville. 
MISSOURI. 
William T. Dameron, Huntsville. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
Ferdinand French, Pittsfield. 
NEVADA. 
J. Lester Denton, Caliente. 
OHIO, 
Leyi E. Bierer, McComb. 
Joseph E. Blackford, Martins Ferry. 
James W. Stoneburner, Roseville. 
OKLAHOMA, 
Caesar F. Simmons, Boley. 
OREGON, 
Lizzie M. Perkins, Gardiner. 
TENNESSEE. 
D. M. Brumit, Elizabethton. 
L. H. Hammond, Mountpleasant. 


TEXAS. 

John E. Astin, Bryan. 
Milton W. Cunningham, Amarillo, 
Jack Dies, Beaumont. 
Mary. K. Hartson, Kyle. 
Daniel F. Largent, Bridgeport. 

VERMONT, 
Henry B. Parkhurst, jr., North Troy. 

WASHINGTON. 

D. L. Becker, Lynden, 
©. E. Hancock, Selah. 
Elmer McBroom, Chehalis. 

WYOMING. 
Charles T. Sherbno, Sunrise. 

WEST VIRGINIA, ` 

Frederick H. Mahey, Rainelle. 
M. T. Morrison, Sutton. 
P. E. Nixon, Paw Paw. 
R. G. Oxley, Athens. 
Turner A. Wamsley, Parsons. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Monpay, February 15, 1915. 


The House met at 11 o'clock a. m. 

The Chaplain, Rey. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 

We thank Thee, our Father in Heaven, that amid all the 
changing scenes of life Thou art permanent. We are the mov- 
ing procession. Thou art the same yesterday, to-day, and 
forever. We may pause, even retrograde, but Thy love stands 
waiting with beckoning hand to lure us onward and upward 
to permanency of character in righteousness, truth, justice, 
mercy, purity; for Thou art God— 

“That God, which ever lives and pores 
One God, one law, one element, 
And one far-off divine event, 

To which the whole creation moves.” 

So may we trust and advance under the leadership of the 
Master. Amen. 

The Journals of the proceedings of Saturday, February 13, 
1915, and Sunday, February 14, 1915, were read and approved. 


BRIDGE ACROSS SUWANEE RIVER, 


Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, the Recor of Saturday in both 
the Senate and the House proceedings shows that Senate bill 
7555, an act to authorize the construction of a bridge across 
the Suwanee River in the State of Florida, was signed by the 
Speaker and the Vice President as an enrolled bill. The Senate 
bill, with a similar House bill, was reported on Saturday. I 
do not think that the Journal shows that it passed the House, 
If it passed the Honse at any time, it has not been shown by 
the proceedings here. 

Mr. ADAMSON. Mr. Speaker, the fact is, if the gentleman 
will permit, the House bill was reported by the committee on 
Friday, and after the committee had adjourned the Senate bill 
came over to the committee too late to report it out at that 
meeting. So the ¿act is that the House bill stands on the 
calendar reported by the committee, and the Senate bill has 
been referred to the committee and has been unacted upon. 

Mr. MANN. But the ConcressionaL RECORD. shows, on page 
8762 in the House proceedings, that the bill had been signed by 
the Speaker as an enrolled bill. 

Mr. ADAMSON. ` That ought to be corrected. 

Mr. MANN. The ReEcorp also shows in the Senate proceed- 
ings on page 3696 that the bill was messaged from the House 
to the Senate as having been signed by the Speaker and that it 
was thereupon signed by the Vice President. 

Mr. ADAMSON. I have no doubt that was some other bill; 
and that a mistake of identity has been made. 

Mr. MANN. But in each case the title of the bill is given 
correctly. 

Mr. ADAMSON, It is not the fact. 

Mr. MANN. That is the reason I am calling attention to it. 
If, as a matter of fact, it was sent over by inadverten ce 

The SPEAKER, It was. 

Mr. MANN. It ought to be recalled. 
pee SPEAKER. Will the gentleman make a motion to that 

ect 

Mr. MANN. I ask unanimous consent that the Senate be re- 


quested to return the bill to the House. 
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The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois asks unani- 
mous consent that the Senate be notified of the situation and 
that they be requested to return the bill to the House. Is there 
objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none, and it is 
so ordered. 

Mr. ADAMSON. That bill did not get reported in time to 
be put upon the Calendar for Unanimous Consent, but I hope 
that we will be permitted to pass it to-day notwithstanding. 

CALENDAR FOR UNANIMOUS CONSENT. 


The SPEAKER. The business in order to-day is the Cal- 
endar for Unanimous Consent, and the Chair repeats a request 
he made about this calendar on several occasions. If a gen- 
tleman has made up his mind resolutely to object to a bill, the 
Chair requests that he make his objection immediately after 
the reading of the title. The Clerk will call the first bill on 
the Calendar for Unanimous Consent. 


BRIDGE ACROSS ST, LOUIS RIVER, BETWEEN WISCONSIN AND MINNE- 
SOTA. 


The first business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill H. R. 17762, to amend an act approved February 
20, 1908, entitled “An act to authorize the Interstate Transfer 
Railway Co. to construct a bridge across the St. Louis River 
between the States of Wisconsin and Minnesota.” 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. Speaker, this bill has been read at a 
previous time, and I think it is not necessary to read it again. 
I ask unanimous consent that present consideration be given 
to H. R. 17762, the bill just reported, and also to H. R. 15727, 
authorizing the county of St. Louis to construct a bridge across 
the St. Louis River between Minnesota and Wisconsin, and also 
S. 5325, authorizing the county of St. Louis to construct a bridge 
across the St. Louis River between Minnesota and Wisconsin. 
I ask unanimous consent that all three of these bills be con- 
sidered at this time. 

Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Speaker, that is exactly what would 
happen in the calling of the Calendar in the regular way. 

Mr. MILLER. I want to know now whether unanimcus con- 
sent is to be given to the consideration of each one of the three. 

Mr. BORLAND. How could the gentleman know tkat? 

Mr. MILLER. We certainly can know it if the House agrees 
to it at this time. 

Mr. BORLAND. Are these three all for the same bridge? 

Mr. MILLER. No; two are for the same bridge and one is 
not. 

Mr. BORLAND. What is the connection between them? 

Mr. MILLER. I think there is no connection whatever be- 
tween them. There are other gentlemen who think that there 
is a connection, and I therefore make this request in respect to 
them all. 

Mr. ADAMSON. Mr. Speaker, while it has not appeared to 
the committee that there was any necessary or proper conflict 
between the two propositions, yet the alignment has been such 
that there are gentlemen on each side who do not want consent 
to be given for one to pass until they know the other will pass. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Minnesota asks unani- 
mous consent that all three of the bills referred to be con- 
sidered. 


Mr. ADAMSON. They are all upon the same subject. 


Mr. LENROOT. I object. Let us take them up in their 
order. 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. LEN- 


ROOT] objects. Is there objection to the present consideration 
of the bill H. R. 17762, which the Clerk has reported? 

Mr. MILLER. I object. The gentleman from Wisconsin 
[Mr. Lenroot] objects to the consideration of his own bill, and 
I object to this. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the next bill on the 
Calendar, 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Tulley, one of its clerks, 
announced that the Senate had passed bill of the following 
title, in which the concurrence of the House of Representatives 
yas requested : 

S. 2789. An act to award the medal of honor to Maj. John 
O. Skinner, surgeon, United States Army, retired. 

The message also announced that the Senate had disagreed 
to the amendments of the House of Representatives to bills of 
the following titles, asked a conference with the House on the 
disagreeing votes of the two Houses thereon, and had appointed 
Mr. Suivery, Mr. Jonnson, and Mr. SHERMAN as the conferees 
on the part of the Senate: 

S. 6980. An act granting pensions and increase of pensions 
to certain soldiers and sailors of the Civil War and certain 
widows and dependent relatives of such soldiers and sailors; 


S. 7213. An act granting pensions and increase of pensions 
to certain soldiers and sailors of the Civil War and certain 
vis hiin and dependent relatives of such soldiers and sailors; 
an 

S. 7402. An act granting pensions and increase of pensions 
to certain soldiers and sailors of the Civil War and certain 
widows and dependent relatives of such soldiers and sailors. 

SENATE BILL REFERRED, 


Under clause 2, Rule XXIV, Senate bill of the following title 
Was taken from the Speaker’s table and referred to its ap- 
propriate committee, as indicated below: 

S. 2789. An act to award the medal of honor to Maj. John O. 
Skinner, surgeon, United States Army, retired—to the Commit- 
tee on Military Affairs. 


BRIDGE ACROSS ST. LOUIS RIVER. 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (H. R. 15727) authorizing the county of St. Louis 
to construct a bridge across the St. Louis River between Min- 
nesota and Wisconsin. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wisconsin objects, and 
both of these bills are stricken from the calendar. 

Mr. ADAMSON. I want to observe, while the gentlemen seem 
to be even, this is not getting us anywhere. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object—— 

The SPEAKER. There is nothing before the House. 

Mr. MILLER. We can object to a great many of these bills. 


CONSTRUCTION OF TWO REVENUE CUTTERS. 


The business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent was 
the bill (H. R. 18876) to provide for the construction of two 
revenue cutters, : ; 

The title was read. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois objects, and 
the bill is ordered stricken from the calendar. 


TO AMEND THE ACT TO REGULATE COMMERCE. 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (H. R. 20496) to amend section 15 of the act to 
a baa commerce, as amended June 29, 1906, and June 18, 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois objects, and 
the bill is ordered stricken from the calendar. 


SALE OF LAND TO TOWN OF TEMPE, ARIZ. 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (H. R. 11253) authorizing the Secretary of the 
Interior to sell to the town of Tempe, Ariz., a tract of land 
containing road-making material. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I am inclined to object to this bill unless some very good 
reason can be advanced. 

Mr. FERRIS. Mr. Speaker, the author of the bill is not here. 
but this bill only involves a very small tract; but I have not 
the facts fresh in my memory. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The report says this is part of a monu- 
ment and it might affect the scenic beauty of that monument. 
Mr. Speaker, I object. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wisconsin objects, and 
the bill is ordered stricken from the calendar. 


FALSE ADVERTISING IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (H. R. 4931) to prevent false advertising in the 
District of Columbia. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, this 
bill, I see, provides a jury shall determine the penalty. Is that 
the case in the District of Columbia in cther matters? It pro- 
vides a jury shall determine the penalties. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Mr. Speaker, I will say to the 
gentleman that after the bill was reported some inaccuracies 
were found in it, and it has been carried along with a view that 
they might be perfected by the author of the bill, but we have 
not yet corrected them. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I ask that the bill be passed over 
without prejudice. 


1915. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois asks that this 
bill be passed without prejudice. Is there objection? [After 
a pause.] The Chair hears none. 


BRIDGE ACROSS ST. LOUIS RIVER BETWEEN MINNESOTA AND 
WISCONSIN. 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (S. 5325) authorizing the county of St. Louis to 
construct a bridge across the St. Louis River between Minnesota 
and Wisconsin. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman objects, and the bill is or- 
dered stricken from the calendar. 

FEDERAL BUILDING, POCATELLO, IDAHO. 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (S. 4920) to increase the cost of construction of 
the Federal building at Pocatello, Idaho. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection. 

Mr. BORLAND and Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho. Will the gentleman withhold his ob- 
jection? 

Mr. BORLAND. I will withhold my objection if the gentle- 
man desires to submit a statement, 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho. Mr. Speaker, I wish to call attention 
to the fact that this bill provides for an increase in the appro- 
priation for the Federal building at Pocatello, where work 
has already been begun, the basement being completed; but 
work was suspended about eight months ago, with the expecta- 
tion of getting an additional appropriation. The population of 
the town has increased very materially since the original appro- 
priation was made, and the present building is not in con- 
formity with the improvements of the city and the growing 
community around it. 

An appropriation of $100,000 for this building was made in 
the Sixty-second Congress; but because of the increase in the 
price of materials since the appropriation was made it was 
found that a building which would furnish sufficient accom- 
modations for the Federal officers at Pocatello could not be 
constructed for this amount, and the plans were modified and 
a new contract let. Without this additional appropriation the 
building will necessarily have to be constructed of brick with 
sandstone trimmings and terra cotta belt course, and it is be- 
lieved that a Federal building in a city of this size and impor- 
tance, where so many Federal officers have quarters, should be 
constructed of stone. A new depot is being erected here at a 
cost of $250,000, which conveys an idea of the importance of the 
city. The postal receipts for the last fiscal year were $30,467.46. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. What was the original limit of cost? 

. SMITH of Idaho. The original limit of cost was $100,000. 
. FITZGERALD. How large a population? 

. SMITH of Idaho, About 12,000 population now. 

. FITZGERALD. How much increase is asked? 

. SMITH of Idaho. Twenty-five thousand dollars. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. It is too much. If you can not get a 
building for $100,000 in a community of 12,000 people we ought 
to quit building public buildings. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The report says this is to be used for other 
purposes than a post office. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I do not care if it is. 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho. It is to be used for other purposes, 
including the Federal Court, the Forest Service, Weather 
Bureau, and so forth. 

Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Speaker, I have no objection to the 
gentleman from Idaho making his statement at that time as to 
the bill and have them appear in the RECORD, but I feel that this 
is no time to increase these estimates, especially in a city of 
that size, and I object. If the gentleman wants to add anything 
to what he has already said he can go ahead. 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho. Mr. Speaker, I do not care, of course, 


to take up the time of the House if the gentleman insists on |, 


objecting. 
The SPEAKER, Is there objection? ~ 
Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Speaker, I object. 
The SPEAKER. The bill is ordered stricken from the cal- 
endar. 
PIKE NATIONAL PARK. 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (H. R. 18747) to reserve certain lands and to in- 
corporate the same and make them part of the Pike National 
Forest. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 
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Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I would like to inquire of the gentleman from Colorado; we 
have just established a national park out in Colorado 

Mr. FITZGERALD. The Rocky Mountain Park. 

Mr. KEATING. This is not intended to establish a new 
national park, 

Mr. BORLAND. Practically; it is to enlarge one. $ 

Mr. KEATING. No; that is not the idea. It is simply to 
carry out a policy of the Forestry Service which is cooperating 
with towns in the mining sections of Colorado and other West- 
ern States for the purpose of safeguarding the water supply. 
This bill takes into the forest a sufficient amount of ground to 
safeguard the water supply of a stream that furnishes the city 
of Idaho Springs with water. If this bill is passed, the For- 
estry Service will enter into a contract with the city of Idaho 
Springs by which that particular district will be regulated, and 
the matter of pasturing cattle in that district and other ques- 
tions affecting the safeguarding of the city’s water supply will 
be taken up and an agreement entered into by which the city 
will probably pay a part of the cost of policing the district. 

Mr. BORLAND. What progress has been made by the city 
keer assuming these burdens? It seems to be for their- 

ne 

Mr. KEATING. If the city does not do it, the Forest Serv- 
ice will not be obligated. 

i 1155 BORLAND. Is it anything more than retaining these 
an r 
Mr. KEATING, It simply includes them in the forest reserve. 
Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I object. 
PAYMENT OF PENSION SURGEONS. 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was House joint resolution No. 294, providing for payment of 
surgeons making examination at claimant's home in connec- 
tion with claim pending in the Bureau of Pensions, 

ETAR DIKER, Is there objection to the consideration of 

e 

Mr. MANN. I object. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois objects, and 
the Clerk will report the next bill. 


APPLICATIONS FOR LETTERS PATENT, ETC. 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill H. R. 2036, to extend temporarily the time of filing 
8 for letters patent and registration in the Patent 

fiice. 

S Is there objection to the consideration of 

e bill? 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

ADDITIONAL LAND DISTRICT IN CALIFORNIA. 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill H. R. 17888, creating an additional land district 
in the State of California, embracing lands contained in the 
county of Imperial, and for other purposes. 

Re oe Is there objection to the consideration of 

e ‘ 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois objects, and the 
bill will be stricken from the calendar. The Clerk will report 
the next bill. 


NONAPPRAISEMENT OF MERCHANDISE, PEMBINA, N. DAK. 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill S. 5449, to make Pembina, N. Dak., a port through 
which merchandise may be imported for transportation without 
appraisement. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the consideration of 
the bill? : 

Mr. BORLAND. 

Mr. NORTON. 
hold his objection. 

Mr. BORLAND. Does the gentleman want to make a state- 
ment? If so, I withhold my objection. 

Mr. NORTON. Yes; I would like to make a statement. I 
trust the gentleman will not be so indifferent to the welfare of 
other portions of the country than his own as to object to this 
bill. There is much need for this legislation, and I can not see 
any reason why anyone should have an objection to giving the 
privilege of the first section of the act of June 10, 1880, to this 
port. There is a great deal of freight coming from Canada to 
the port of Pembina and consigned to Duluth, Minneapolis, and 
St. Paul, that can be better appraised at these ports than at 
Pembina. And that is the purpose of this act. 

Mr. BORLAND. The gentleman will know by reference to 
the previous history of this House that we passed a bill to have 
the Customs Service reorganized, and under that President Taft 


Mr. Speaker, I object to that. 
Mr. Speaker, I hope the gentleman will with- 
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reorganized that service and established certain districts, and 
he has abolished certain offices and centralized certain other 
divisions, and this is one of the attempts which are being made 
now coustantly to add new ports of entry in addition to that 


system. 3 

Mr. NORTON. The gentleman apparently has not read this 
bill at all. 

Mr. BORLAND. This is a new port of entry, 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman is mistaken. This does not 
affect the reorganization at all. 

Mr. BORLAND. This adds a new port of entry. 

Mr. MANN. Not at all. We have passed a great many of 
these. It is only a matter of convenience for the Treasury 
Department and importers. It does not add anything whatever 
to the expense of the Government. It does not create a new 
district, and it does not affect the reorganization. 

Mr. BORLAND. Is the gentleman prepared to say that this 
does not add anything to the expense of the Government? 

Mr. MANN. It does not. 

Mr. BORLAND. How can that be, providing for appraise- 
ment at a port where no appraisement has heretofore been had? 
Mx. MANN. There is no more expense in appraising it there 
than there is about appraising it at the other place. 

Mr. BORLAND. That is a mere matter of conjecture. 

Mr. MANN. We frequently have had that report from the 
Treasury Department. I do not speak from personal expe- 
rience. We passed all these bills that have been recommended 
by the Treasury Department and by the Committee on Ways 
and Means. It does not affect the reorganization in any sense 
whatever. If it did, I would object. 

Mr. BORLAND. It evidently enlarges the reorganization 
plan. i 

Mr. MANN. Oh, not at all. 

Mr. NORTON. It certainly does not. 

Mr, BORLAND. I have not any objection to the gentleman 
putting a statement in the RECORD. 

Mr. NORTON. I do not care at all about making a state- 
ment. I want this bill passed, and I think it should pass. It 
does not add a cent of expense to the Government, 

Mr. BORLAND. I expect to object to its passage under 
unanimous consent, I will say to the gentleman. If he wants 
to offer anything else, it is all right. 

Mr. NORTON. Why do you object to it? 

Mr. BORLAND. Because I do not think it properly belongs 
on the Unanimous Consent Calendar. 

Mr. NORTON. Has the gentleman read the bill? 

Mr. BORLAND. I have not. 

Mr. NORTON. I think the gentleman ought to read it be- 
fore assuming the responsibility of objecting. 

Mr. MANN. I will say to the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
Bortand] that during the past two years we have passed more 
than a dozen of these bills on the recommendation of the 
Treasury Department. 

Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Chairman, I ask that the bill be passed 
without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Missouri asks unani- 
mous consent that the bill be passed without prejudice. Is 
there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none, The 
Clerk will report the next bill. 

BRIDGE ACROSS MISSISSIPPI RIVER, MUSCATINE, IOWA. 

The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill H. R. 17907 granting the consent of Congress to the 
Interstate Bridge & Terminal Co., of Muscatine, Iowa, to build 
n bridge across the Mississippi River. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the consideration of 
the bill? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. The Clerk 
will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the consent of Congress is hereby granted 
to the Interstate Bridge & Terminal Co., of Muscatine, Iowa, and its 
suecessors and to 
and approaches thereto across the 
to the interests of navigation at or near Muscatine, in 


county of 
Muscatine, in the State of Iowa, in accordance with the y 
ti “An ct to regulate the construction of 
e 


rovision of 
a Fridges over 
appt de March 23, 1 
r 


vigai 906, 
BEC, 2. t to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved. 

Mr. STAFFORD. 
word. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wisconsin moves to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I wish to inquire whether this project is 
one in process of formation, whether the company has already 
been organized, or whether it is merely for the of ex- 
ploitation, to ascertain whether ultimately there will be capital 
sufficient to build the bridge? 


Mr. Speaker, I move to strike out the last 


Mr. ADAMSON, Mr. Speaker, I yield to the guthor of the 
bill to answer that question, the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
VOLLMER]. ‘ 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Iowa [Mr. VOLLMER] 
is recognized for five minutes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I am yielding, Mr. Speaker, for an answer 
to my question. 

Mr. VOLLMER. I will say to the gentleman from Wisconsin, 
Mr. Speaker, that this is a bill in which the people of Musca- 
tine, in the district I have the honor to represent, and across 
the river, in the district of the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
TAVENNER], are very much interested. They have sent commu- 
nications from their commercial bodies and their boards of 
supervisors and the City Council of Muscatine and prominent 
people there vouching for this measure; that it is not a scheme 
of promotion, or anything of that kind, but a proposition that is 
intended to bring electric railway communication between the 
two sides of the river; and they hope and believe that as soon 
as the money market eases up they will be able to make ar- 
rangements to get their money and get an electric road to cross 
this bridge. 8 

Mr. STAFFORD, When was the company formed for this 
purpose? . 

Mr. VOLLMER, I think three or four months ago. 
. Are there any substantial backers be- 

Mr. VOLLMER. Yes; Kansas City people and Muscatine 
people are back of this project, and they are said to be entirely 
responsible. 

Mr. ADAMSON. Question. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Apamson, a motion to reconsider the vote 
whereby the bill was passed was laid on the table. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the next one, 


INTERNATIONAL DRY-FARMING CONGRESS. 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent was 
the joint resolution (H. J. Res. 382) authorizing the President to 
extend invitations to other nations to send representatives to 
the International Dry-Farming Congress, to be held at Denver, 
Colo., September 27 to October 8, inclusive, 1915, 

The title of the joint resolution was read. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the joint resolution, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved by the Senate and House of R. 
States of America in Congress assembled, That the President is here- 
by authorized to extend invitations to other nations to appoint dele- 
gates or representatives to the International Dry-Farming Con 
to be held at Denver, Colo. 1 twenty-seventh to October eighth 
inclusive, 1915: Provided, That no appropriation shall be granted 
for the expenses of delegates or for other expenses incurred AS aan: 
nection with the said congress. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the House joint resolution. 

The House joint resolution was ordered to be engrossed and 
read a third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the next one. 


EXCHANGE OF FOREST LANDS WITH THE STATE OF OREGON. 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent was 
the bill (S. 49) to provide for the exchange with the State of 
Oregon of certain school lands and indemnity rights within the 
national forests of that State for an equal area of national 
forest land. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois objects. The 
bill is stricken from the calendar. The Clerk will report the 
next one. 


ntatives of the United 


CONTRACTS UNDER RECLAMATION ACT. 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent was 
the bill (H. R. 124) authorizing and directing the Secretary cf 
the Interior to investigate and settle certain accounts under 
the reclamation acts, and for other purposes. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

THE SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wisconsin objects. 
The bill is stricken from the calendar. The Clerk will report 
the next one. : 
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NONAPPRAISEMENT OF MERCHANDISE, PEMBINA, N. DAK. 

Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Speaker, I objected a few minutes ago 
to calendar No. 377, Senate bill 5449, to make Pembina, N. Dak., 
a port through which merchandise may be imported for trans- 
portation without appraisement. I want to withdraw that 
objection. : 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Bon- 
LAND] asks unanimous consent to withdraw his objection to 
Calendar No. 377. Is there objection? 

Mr. CLINE. I object, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Indiana objects. The 
Clerk will report the next one. 

RETIREMENT OF CERTAIN OFFICERS OF PHILIPPINE SCOUTS. 

The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (S. 1281) providing for the retirement of cer- 
tain officers of the Philippine Scouts. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. I object. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois objects. The 
bill is stricken from the calendar. The Clerk will report the 
next one. = 

Mr. PETERSON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman with- 
hold his objection a moment? I would like to make a state- 
ment about that. 

Mr. MANN. Certainly. 

Mr. PETERSON. Mr. Speaker, this is a bill for the relief 
of Capt. John J. Clark. It applies to only one man. Capt. 
Clark was a soldier of the Civil War and served in that war 
until its close, and after that he served in the Regular Army. 
His entire service has amounted to over 40 years. After that 
he joined the Philippine Scouts, and his service in all aggre- 
gates nearly 53 years. Unfortunately the law is such that he 
can not be retired. This bill is to relieve that situation and 
retire this old soldier. It seems to me this bill ought to be 
permitted to pass. : 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, that is the objection I have to 
this bill. It is general in form, but it is intended to apply 
to only one person. If it is to apply to one person only, it 
should have been introduced as such and placed on the Pri- 
vate Calendar. 

Mr. PETERSON. This bill has passed the Senate twice, 
and has been favorably reported here twice by the Committee 
on Military Affairs, and the War Department has approved it, 
and it is certainly just and right that it should be passed. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Illinois withdraw 
his objection? - 

Mr. MANN. No. 

The SPEAKER. The bill is stricken from the calendar. The 
Clerk will report the next one. 

SHOSHONE INDIANS IN WYOMING. 

The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (H. R. 14869) authorizing the Shoshone Tribe of 
Indians residing on the Wind River Reservation in Wyoming 
to submit claims to the Court of Claims. 

The title of the bill was read. 

Mr. SHACKLEFORD. Mr. Speaker, I make a point of order 
against that bill, for the reason that the committee that re- 
ported it had no jurisdiction even to consider or report it. It 
should have gone to the Committee on Claims. It is here im- 
properly. The committee had no jurisdiction whatever to con- 
sider it. 

The SPEAKER. What committee reported it? 

Mr. SHACKLEFORD. The Committee on Indian Affairs. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks the gentleman's objection 
comes too late. 

_ Mr. SHACKLEFORD. No. I call the attention of the Chair 

to the second paragraph of Rule XXII. 

Mr. MANN. Paragraph 4 of Rule XXII. 

The SPEAKER. What does the gentleman read from? 

Mr. SHACKLEFORD. House Rules, Rule XXII, paragraphs 
2 and 4. I call the Chair’s attention to these words in para- 
graph 2: ` 

Any petition or memorial or private bill excluded under this rule 
shall be returned to the Member from whom it was received; and peti- 
tions and private bills which have been inappropriately referred may, 
by the direction of the committee haying ssion of the same, be 
properly referred in the manner original presented; and an er- 
ronèous reference of a petition or private bill under this clause shall 
not confer jurisdiction upon the committee to consider or report the 
same, 

Now, in the footnote to that it says: 

The erroneovs reference of a private bill to a committee not entitled 
to jurisdiction does not confer it, and a point of order is good when 
the bill comes up for consideration either in the House or In Commit- 
tee of the Whole. 

It refers to Hinds’ Precedents, yolume 4, section 4382. 


The SPEAKER. What is this bill about? 

Mr. SHACKLEFORD. It authorizes a band of Indians to 
sue the United States Government, and to be paid out of the 
Public Treasury in case they recover a judgment. In other 
words, it is a claim to be paid out of the Treasury of the 
United States, and not out of Indian funds. Now, if the Chair 
does not happen to remember it, I call the attention of the 
Chair to paragraph 16 of Rule XI, which defines the things to 
be referred to the Committee on Indian Affairs: 

The relations of the United States with the Indians and Indian 
tribes, including appropriations therefor. 

The footnote says: 

This committee has a broad jurisdiction of subjects relating to the 
care, the education, and management of the Indians, including the 
care and allotment of their lands. It also reports both general and 
special bills as to claims which are paid out of Indian funds. 

The bill here does not provide that it shall be paid out of the 
Indian funds, but it is to be paid out of the Public Treasury, 
which clearly carries it to the Committee on Claims. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman might also cite 
paragraph 27 of Rule XI, stating the jurisdiction of the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

Mr. SHACKLEFORD. Yes. If the Speaker will pardon me, 
I will call attention to that: 

To private and domestic claims and demands, other than war claims, 
against the United States—to the Committee on Claims. 

Mr. Speaker, there are great numbers of these private bills 
being referred to the various committees. If this claim stood 
alone, I should not make the point. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will inquire of the gentleman: 
Is this a private bill or a public bill? 

Mr. SHACKLEFORD. It is a private bill. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. Speaker 
re SPEAKER. The Chair thinks the point of order is well 

en. 

Mr. MILLER. This is not a private bili. 

Mr. SHACKLEFORD. Oh, yes; it is. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. Speaker—— 

The SPEAKER. In a moment. 

Mr. SHACKLEFORD. The fact that it is a band of Indians 
taken together does not make it a public bill any more than if 
it was a bill for the relief of one Indian. 

The SPEAKER. If this is a private bill, it has no business 
on this calendar, anyway. 

Mr. MILLER. That is certainly granted, but I do not agree 
with the proposition that it is a private bill. 

The SPEAKER. Why not? 

Mr. MILLER. It is a bill in relation to the rights of certain 
Indians who are wards of the Government, who are not rep- 
resented here in any capacity whatever. Any bill that affects 
their welfare, their lands, their property, must of itself be a 
public bill, as far as the United States is concerned. It is 
not for the benefit of any private individual, corporation, or 
concern in the United States. It is a public matter, dealing 
with our relations with the Indian tribes. If the bill were a 
private bill, there could be no question whatever about the 
gentleman’s statement that it was erroneously referred. But it 
is not a private bill. 

I also desire to call the attention of the Chair to the fact that 
bills of this character have been referred to and considered by 
the Indian Affairs Committee without question for a great 
many years. Certainly for all the time I have been a member 
of that committee, which is six years, nobody has thought of 
raising the point that bills of this kind were not properly 
referred to that committee. 

Section 16 of rule 686 gives the Committee on Indian Affairs 
jurisdiction over all bills that deal with the relations of the 
United States with the Indians and the Indian tribes, including 
appropriations therefor. 

The footnote, referring to this committee, says: 

It has a broad jurisdiction of subjects relating to the care, education. 


and management of the Indians, including the care and allotment of 
their lands. 


The subject matter of the bill we are considering deals with 


two treaties made between the United States and Indian 


tribes; it also deals with public laws of the United States; 
the relations between the United States and Indian tribes as 
such in their very essence are public, not private. 

Then, too, this bill deals with the allotment of Indian 
lands. It proposes that there shall be an inquiry into the 
treaties made controlling allotment of the Indian lands, and also 
an inquiry into whether or not in the allotment of the Sho- 
shone Indian lands we have violated the terms of those treaties. 

Let me also call the Chair’s attention to the fact that the 
Indian Committee has jurisdiction, as everyone admits, of 
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claims arising from Indian depredations, and this whether the 
Indians complained of have funds in the hands of the United 
States out of which the claims can be paid or not. 

Mr. SHACKLEFORD. May I interrupt the gentleman? 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman yield to the gentleman 
from Missouri? 

Mr. MILLER. I do not understand that I have the floor, 
Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. SHACKLEFORD, Then I will say what I want to say 
in my own right.- The condition that the gentleman refers to 
is just what induced me to make this point. In order to keep 
these claims within proper bounds it has been thought advisable 
that they should be properly coordinated by sending them all 
to one committee when they are to be paid out of the Treasury 
of the United States. 

But the gentleman says an abuse has grown up in that com- 
mittee, and I agree with him that it has, and that is what I 
have in mind in raising this point of order, to get this thing 
back where it belongs. 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHACKLEFORD. Yes. ; 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. The gentleman is entirely 
mistaken in saying this question has never been raised in the 
Committee on Indian Affairs. It has been often raised and 
was always sustained when I was chairman of the committee, 
and I think it has universally been held when the question has 
been raised that the Indian Committee is without jurisdiction. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. Speaker, with due respect to the distin- 
guished gentleman from South Dakota and with due deference 
to his personal recollection as to what he did when he was 
chairman of the committee, I still maintain that not at any time 
since I have been a member of that committee has that point 
ever been raised, except when the gentleman from Missouri 
[Mr. SHACKLEFORD], who now raises the point here, raised it in 
the committee a few weeks ago. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will ask the gentleman from 
South Dakota, Is this a private bill or a public bill, in the 
gentleman's opinion? 

Mr. BURKE of Souu Dakota. There is some doubt about it, 
but I am inclined to think it is a public bill. Many of this class 
of bills provide for appropriating the money that may be 
recovered in the judgment, and universally they have gone on 
the Union Calendar. Perhaps this bill is different in that re- 
spect, Recently we passed a bill restoring the annuities to 
the Santee Sioux. That bill was on the Union Calendar, and 
I think that has been the universal practice. If it is a private 
bill, of course it does not belong on this calendar. 

Mr. MILLER. That was the point I started to make. These 
bills go to the Union Calendar. This bill is on the Union Cal- 
endar. <A private bill is never placed on the Union Calendar. 

The SPEAKER. Yes, but the way this bill got on the Unani- 
mous Consent Calendar is that it was erroneously referred to 
the House Calendar. 

Mr. MILLER. Les, but in addition to that, will the Speaker 
allow me to call his attention to what it seems to me is the de- 
termining factor? This bill proposes to deal with the relations 
between the United States and a band of Indians, not between 
the United States and a citizen of the United States. If it did, 
the bill would be a private bill and a private claim. 

Mr. SHACKLEFORD. May I ask the gentleman a question? 

Mr. MILLER. This contemplates the consideration of the 
conduct of the United States in its trust capacity in relation to 
the property belonging to a large band of Indians, and it does 
not seem to me that it could from any point of view be con- 
sidered as a private measure. It is a public neasure. It deals 
with a public question. If the relations between the United 
States Government and a band of Indians are not a public ques- 
tion, I can not possibly conceive of anything that would be a 
public question, 

The SPEAKER. Nobody understands or can define the exact 
relations between the Indian tribes and the United States. 
Sometimes they are treated as independent and sometimes as 
wards of the Nation. 

Mr. SHACKLEFORD. In considering the importance of this 
as disclosed by what the gentleman from Minnesota says, the 
habit is growing up in several committees of taking jurisdiction 
of these bills, and that is the reason that I am opposing it, and 
I say that it is a private bill. 

Peay SPEAKER. Why does the gentleman say it is a private 
7 

Mr. SHACKLEFORD. A private bill does not necessarily have 
to be a bill for a private individual. It might be for Jim Jones, and 
it might be for some particular corporation composed of a hun- 
dred men, or an individual company composed of a million men. 
Still the single unit you are dealing with makes it a private bill. 


This is not dealing with the Indians generally; it is dealing 
with a band of Indians as a consolidated unit that seeks to re- 
cover from the United States Government some money because 
that particular unit received some injury. It does not apply 
to all Indians. If it was for Jim Crow or Big Feather it would 
be a private bill, and the fact that it ís for a particular band 
does not prevent its being still a single unit, and it does not 
a to any other Indian tribe, and therefore, I say, is a private 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, to save an 
eee pea y question about the 

Mr. FERRIS. Will not the gentleman withhold his objection 
and let the Speaker rule upon it for the benefit of the Indian 
Committee? 

Mr. MANN, It is just because I think the Speaker ought not 
to be called upon to determine this question at this time without 
an opportunity to consult precedents that I have objected. 

Mr. FERRIS. I have no desire to hurry the matter except 
to point out, as the House will remember, that when the Indian 
Committee had its bill in here the chairman of the committee 
ruled that everything subject to a point of order was a gratuity 
appropriation out of the Treasury. Now the gentleman rules 
that the Indian Committee has no authority to deal at all with 
these matters, but I want to call attention to the fact that the 
jurisdiction of the Indian Committee is slipping away pretty 
fast and soon will not have anything left, - - 

Mr. MANN. Oh, no; I think not. I went over this matter 
when the bill was reported, and I was in doubt about it. I do 
not think the Speaker ought to be called upon to rule offhand, 
~~ I 7 going 7 2 anyhow. 

e SPEAKER, e gentleman from IIlinois ob, 
bill will be stricken from the calendar. ane ee 

=, MANUFACTURE OF DENATURED ALCOHOL, 

e next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill H. R. 9591, to permit the manufacture of denatured 
alcohol by mixing domestic and wood alcohol while in process 
of distillation. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


mixture with suitable denaturing materials,” soproved June 7, 1906, or 
2. 1907, or subsection 2 of 


it may be 
Commissioner of Internal 


m the 
nternal 
sury, may 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. STAFFORD, Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, 
I would like to ask some member of the Ways and Means 
Committee as to the reason that the bill was not submitted to 
the Treasury Department for condemnation or approval. I 
notice there is no reference whatever in the report to its hav- 
ing been submitted to the Secretary of the Treasury. 

Mr. MOORE. The bill was introduced by my colleague [Mr. 
PALMER], and he was very much interested in it. It had the 
approval of the committee. As he is not here at the moment I 
ask that it be passed without prejudice. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I notice that the chairman of the Ways 
and Means Committee has just come in. While the gentleman 
was temporarily absent I made an inquiry as to the reason the 
bill was not submitted to the Treasury Department for its ap- 
proval or disapproval. z 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I will say to the gentleman that I 
have not had charge of the bill personally. It was referred to 
a subcommittee, of which the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. PALMER] was chairman, and he reported the bill. My un- 
derstanding is that he had the matter up with the Treasury De- 
partment and they stated that it would not interfere with the 
revenue. It was a unanimous report from the Ways and Means 
Committee; the Members on both sides agreed to the bill. I 
am not in a position to give the gentleman full information be- 
cause I have not given it any detailed study. 
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that when they go through the worm, as the gentleman calls 


Mr. STAFFORD. I was not so much concerned about the 
it, where they are condensed into liquid form, the two classes 


first section of the bill as about the second section, Which in- 
volves a question of practice as to the operation of making 
denatured alcohol which I think should be submitted to the 
commissioner general of internal revenue for his opinion. IL 


Tave no objection to the bill being passed over without preju- | 

however. 
condensing pipe, if you choose to call it that, is of very high 
proof, and the: longer vapor continues to come into the pipe 
and flow from it the lower in proof it becomes. Section 2 pro- 
vides that this condensed vapor, or liquid, may be shipped in 
‘bond from one place to another when it is of “insufficient 
proof” to be denatured. 


dice. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. 1 will say to the gentleman that I do 
not like to make a statement from memory without I am posi- 
tive, but I am quite positive that this bill did go to the Treas- 
ury Department and met with its approval. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I am in sympathy with the object sought 
to be obtained by the bill, particularly the first section, which 
seeks to legalize a new practice in making denatured alcohol, 
but I was thinking whether the second section might not meet 
with some objection from the Commissioner of Internal Revenue. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I did not know the bill was coming up 
and therefore I have not the papers here, but I am satisfied in 
my own mind that it was submitted to the Treasury Department 
and met with its approval, or it would not have been reported 
by the committee. ; 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Mr. Speaker, I have read the 
pill a number of times, and I have serious doubts whether it will 
accomplish the purpose which it seeks to accomplish, and that 
is whether the new mixture of denatured alcohol will be free 
from tax. I think it had better be looked into before it is 
passed to see whether that is so or not. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. That would not hurt the Government 
any. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. No; but it would be better not 
to pass the bill unless it is going to accomplish the object sought. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. On what ground does the gentleman 
think the bill does not free the alcoliol from tax? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Will the gentleman show me 
where, in the bill, it does free it from tax? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. It says “notwithstanding anything 
contained in the act entitled ‘An act for the withdrawal from 
bond, tax free, of domestic alcohol, and so forth. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky, But that is only giving the title 
of another bill. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. The bill puts the new process under the 
same process and the same conditions as the act providing for 
the manufacture of denatured alcohol. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. I do not think it does. I think 
it gives the right to mix the vapors or condensed vapors, which 
mixing heretofore has not been allowed; but, after it is mixed, 
T doubt if the bill relieves it of the tax. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I do not see why. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Because it does not say so in 
so many words. I do not know that T am opposed to the bill. 
I am really seeking an explanation of its provisions with the 
view of determining whether J am for it or not. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Here is the situation in reference to the 
bill: The general provisions of an act passed some years ago 
provide that denatured alcohol shall not be taxed. That is 
proposition No. 1. In the bill that became a law some time 
ago the way of denaturing alcohol was described in the bill. 
This method of denaturing alcohol is to denature it by mixing 
the vapors instead of after it has become a liquid. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Mr. Speaker, if the gentleman 
will read line 4, page 2, he will find that he is mistaken in that 
respect, There it speaks, of condensed vapors, and condensed 
vapor is a liquid. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD: The process is intended to run the va- 
pors out of one pipe system, or whatever it may be called, and 
as they go into the condensing pipe they go in together, where 
they will be denatured. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. If the condensing pipe is the 
worm, and there is no provision for other than one worm, then 
it goes from the still and must come from the one condensing 
pipe or worm; and the bill proyides, in lines 3 and 4, page 2, 
that the condensed vapors may be mixed. 

Mr. STAFFORD. But in line 3 it says “ vapors.” 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. It says “vapors or condensed 
yapors.” Vapor is one thing and condensed vapor is another. 

Mr. STAFFORD. It permits both. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. This bill provides: 


Or while in the original closed and continuous process of distillation, 


may be denatured by so mixing with it the vapors or condensed vapors 
from the destructive distillation of wood or other denaturing 


arisin 
material or materials. 

In other words, the purpose of the bill is to allow the man 
who makes the denatured alcohol to run the vapors of wood 
alcohol together with the vapors of grain alcohol, and I suppose 


of alcohol become condensed together, and the result is that 
vou have an alcohol that has a sufficient amount of wood alco- 
hol in it to prevent it from being used for drinking purposes. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. This goes further than that, 
The first vapor that comes from the worm, or the 


Mr. UNDERWOOD. I think that is the law to-day. There 


are certain classes of alcohol that can be shipped in bond. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Oh, yes; whisky can be shipped 


in bond, but it would have to pay a tax of $1.10 on a measured 
on oe orean of $1.10 on a proof gallon if it were below 
oof. 


Mr. UNDERWOOD. That is when it comes out with an in- 
sufficient degree of wood alcohol in the balance of the alcohol 


to be of the test that the inspectors require in order to say that 
it amounts to denatured alcohol. l 


Mr.. STAFFORD. Mr.. Speaker, the second section provides 
that it shall be transported under those conditions: free of tax. 
Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Yes; it can be transported free 


of tax, but when you are transporting it free of tax it is still 


in bond, and when it comes out of bond it must or must not 
pay the tax, and there is no provision in the bill which says 
in so many words that it shall not pay the tax when it comes 
out of bond. You can ship whisky from Kentucky to California 
in bond, but when it gets out to California, before it gets out of 
bond, the tax must be- paid. There is no direct provision in this 
bill which says that the tax on these goods shall not be paid. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. The gentleman is mistaken about that, 
because he does not read. this in the light of the present law. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Oh, yes; I will say to the gen- 
tleman that I have read the present law in connection with it, 
and I fail to comprehend it. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. If the gentleman will allow me, I will 
try and explain it again. If there is sufficient denaturant which 
goes into the alcohol in this process, then it becomes denatured 
Alcohol, and no denatured alcohol is taxed under the general 
law: Therefore, it is not subject to tax. If, during the process, 
the alcohol comes out, and there is not sufficient denatured 
alcohol to come up to the requirements of the law, then for 
mechanical purposes they are allowed to ship it in bond, if 
used for mechanical purposes, such as they are allowed to ship 
alcohol for to-day: 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Yes. 

Mr. MADDEN. What advantage is there in mixing it? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I will say to the gentleman that I am 
not sufficiently familiar with this process to know, except that L 
know there are certain gentlemen who have a process—I am 
not sure whether it is patented or not 

Mr. MADDEN. Is it intended to take the place of gasoline? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Oh, no, Alcohol is used in the arts for 
a great many purposes. 

Mr. MADDEN. I know it is. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. And they contend that if you denature 
it in this way they can produce denatured alcohol very much 
more cheaply than they can by the process.of denaturing it as it 
is used to-day. 

Mr. MADDEN. And they could use it for the same purpose 
for which gasoline is now used? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Probably for some purposes for which 
gasoline is used, but alcohol is used for a good many purposes 
that gasoline could not be used for. 

Mr. MADDEN. Oh, yes. 

Mr. SHACKLEFORD. Mr. Speaker, if the gentleman will 
permit, I was a member of the committee at the time this bill 
was considered, and while I did not hear all that was presented, 
I was present at the committee when some of the hearings were 
had. The proposition was that under this process the denatur- 
ized alcohol was made by a single process, whereas as it is now 
made it requires a double one. First, you manufacture the 
alcohol and then you subsequently denaturize it. These gentle- 
men have a process, which they propose to test, which produces 
the denatured alcohol in one process, thereby greatly reducing 
the cost of it. Now, as to the use of it, it will be used in what- 
eyer way denatured alcohol is used. 

Mr. MADDEN. Does this strengthen it at all or make it 
better for fuel? 

Mr. SHACKLEFORD. It is not made better or worse. 
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Mr. UNDERWOOD.. I do not think it makes it any better 
or worse, as the gentleman from Missouri says. It is only the 
question that these men claim they can make cheaper denatured 
alcohol in this way. I do not say they can or not, but I think 
it is worth while that they should be given the opportunity. 

Mr. SHACKLEFORD. As it is now, they can not even ex- 
periment in it without violating the internal-revenue law. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. The Clerk will report the bill. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that the bill be considered in the House as in the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama asks unani- 
mous consent that this bill may be considered in the House as 
in the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears 
none. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That e contained in the 
act entitled “An act for the withdrawal from bond, tax free, of do- 
mestie alcohol when rendered unfit for beverage or liquid medicinal 
uses by mixture with suitable denaturing materials,” approved June 7, 
1906, or the act amendatory to same approved March 2, 1907, or sub- 
section 2 of subsection N of the act 2 October 3, 1913, amenda- 
tory to same, domestic alcohol while it is in its nascent condition, be- 
fore it has passed from the state of vapor, or while in the original 
closed and continuous process of distillation, may be denatured by so 
mixing with it the bbe ide or condensed vapors arising from the de- 
structive distillation of wood or other denaturing material or mate- 
rials or admixture of the same as to render such alcohol unfit for use 
as an intoxicating beverage and thereupon shall be directly conveyed 
from the still by continuous closed pipes to locked and sealed recep- 
tacles from which it may be withdrawn under such regulations as the 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue, with the approval of the Secretary 
of the Treasury, may prescribe. 

Sec. 2. That where such alcohol is of insufficient proof to be de- 
natured the same may be transferred in bond from such locked and 
sealed receptacles, free of tax, to a central omg ana denaturing 
plant, as provided for in subsection 2 of subsection of the act ap- 

roved October 3, 1913, where such alcohol may be redistilled and 
Senatared when sufficient denaturants shall not already have been 


mixed with said alcohol, as hereinbefore provided,. under such la- 


tions and upon the execution of such notices and bonds as the Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue, with the approval of the Secretary of 
the Treasury, may prescribe. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the fhird time, and passed. 


SHOSHONE TRIBE OF INDIANS. 


Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, during my absence 
from the Hall a few moments ago Unanimous Consent Calendar 
No. 385 was called and some disposition made of it. I desire 
to know what disposition was made of the case. 

The SPEAKER. It was stricken from the calendar. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Was the question raised as to the 
jurisdiction of the Committee on Indian Affairs? 

The SPEAKER. There were four or five questions raised, 
and finally the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MANN] settled the 
whole squabble by objecting. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Then it was objected to and went 
off the calendar on that ground and not on the ground of the 
lack of jurisdiction of the Committee on Indian Affairs? 

The SPEAKER. No; the Chair is going to investigate that 
matter. 

LOBSTER-REARING STATION. 

The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (S. 4725) providing for the establishment of a lob- 
ster-rearing station at some suitable point on the Atlantic coast. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. FOSTER. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

The SPEAKER. The bill is ordered stricken from the 
calendar. 

ENTRIES UNDER ACT OF MAY 29, 1908. 

The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (S. 5629) for the relief of certain persons who 
made entry under the provisions of section 6, act of May 29, 
1908. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the bill be considered in the House as in the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Wyoming? [After a pause.] The Chair hears 
none. : 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That all entries made by beneficiaries under sec- 
tion 6 of the act of Congress approval May 29, 1908, entitled “An act 
authorizing a resurvey of certain townships in the State of Wyoming, 
and for other purposes” (35 Stat., p. 465), in connection with whi 


such beneficiaries have submitted proof of their compliance with the 
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homestead law in Wisconsin, and where such proof shows full five 
years’ residence and improvements on the Wisconsin land, to which 
their title failed by reason of the decision of the Supreme Court in the 
case of the Wisconsin Central Railroad Co. v. Forsythe (159 U. S.. 
p. 46), whether such entry is now being asserted by the original entry- 
man or by his transferee, be, and the same are hereby, confirmed, and 
the Secretary of the Interior is directed to issue patents thereon: Pro- 
vided, That this legislation is to be construed as only removing the 
objection with relation to transfer, heretofore raised by the Interior 
Department against said entries, and is not to be construed as confirm- 
ing entries, if any, made for lands not subject to entry or entries made 
by 2 not entitled thereto: Provided further, That if any of the 
said entrics under the remedial act or amendments thereto have been 
canceled and the lands embraced therein reentered by intervening ad- 
verse claimants, such canceled entries are not to be reinstated and 
validated by this act, but the right to make new locations in lieu 
thereof for lands subject to homestead entry is hereby granted. 


The committee amendment was read as follows: 


Page 2. strike out after tho word “ act,” line 17, the comma and 
the words “but the right to make locations in lieu thereof for land 
subject to homestead entry is hereby granted.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be read a third time, was 
read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. FERRIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Rxconp by printing a letter from the 
report from the Department of the Interior. 

The SPEAKER. On this bill? 

Mr. FERRIS. A report on this identical bill. 

The SPEAKER. What is the request? 

Mr. FERRIS. The request is to print in the Recorp a letter 
from the department's report on this identical bill. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Oklahoma asks unani- 
mous consent to print in the Recor a letter from the department 
phone this bill. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair 

ears none. 


The letter referred to is as follows: 


. or betes 3 
ashin . 
Hon. Hexny L. MYERS, e Fan Suse 
Chairman Committee on Public Lands, 
United States Senate. 


My Dean Senator: By your reference I have for report Senate bill 
5629, for the relief of certain persons who settled caer the home- 
stead laws upon certain lands which were lost to them use of 
conflict with the grant to the Wisconsin Central Railroad. 

Congress has on three occasions legislated respecting the homestead 
settlers on the lands found to belong to the Wisconsin Central Railroad 
Co. The first was the act of April 19, 1904 (33 Stat., 184) ; the second, 
the act of May 29, 1908 (35 Stat.. 465); the third was the joint reso- 
lution No. 164 of June 25, 1910 (36 Stat., 885). 

A number of entries were made under said legislation by the alleged 
beneficiaries, and it appeared that agreements had been made by them 
prior to entry for the transfer of the lands to be so entered, 

In the test case of Leopold Bauer, decided by the department Feb- 
ruary 21, 1910 (38 L. D., 460), adhered to on review and rereview 
(39 L. D., 304), the department held that the remedial legislation 
referred to 5 merely that in making homestead entries for 
other lands for their own benefit the entrymen should be credited 
for the time spent and improvements made on the Wisconsin lands, 
but did not grant a scrip right nor authorize agreement prior to entry 
for transfer of the lands to be entered thereunder. 

It appears that the entry of Bauer was canceled on August 6, 1913. 

The action of the department was predicated upon its view as to the 

roper construction to be placed npon said remedial legislation, which, 
n the opinion of the department, did not authorize transfer of the right 
of entry, but merely authorized entries to be made by the beneficiaries 
for their own use and benefit. The present legislation obviates the 
objection theretofore raised by the department and provides for con- 
firmation of the entries whether such entries are now being asserted 
Hi the original entrymen or by transferees. The department is not at 
all averse to this legislation, inasmuch as it appears that the settlers 
made their settlements and improvements upon lands N. ae sere to be 
public lands and lost their claims without any fault of their own. 
Haying in effect earned title to the former lands, which could not be given 
them because the lands were not public lands of the United States, they 
may very properly be accorded the right to transfer the additional lands 
and any agreements to do so made prior to entry may be allowed if 
Congress desires to grant such Rea, as 

It is believed, however, that the following provisions should be added 
to the proposed bill, viz: 

“Provided, That this legislation is to be construed as only removing 
the objections with relation to transfer, heretofore raised by the Interior 
Department against said entries, and is not to be construed as confirm- 
ing entries, if any, made for lands not subject to entry or entries made 
by persons not entitled thereto: And provided further, That if any of 
the said entries under the remedial act or amendments thereto have 
canceled and the lands embraced therein reentered by interveni 
adverse claimants, such canceled entries are not to be reinstated an 
validated by this act, but the right to make new locations in lieu thereof 
for lands subject to homestead entry is hereby granted.” 

Respectfully, 


A. A. Joxxs, 
First Assistant Secretary. 
NONAPPRAISEMENT OF GOODS AT NYANDO, N. Y. 

The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (H. R. 17982) to make Nyando, N. X., a port through 
which merchandise may be imported for transportation without 
appraisement. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 7 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 
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Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I want to say to the House that this bill seems to be similar to 
Calendar No. 877, providing that same privilege for Pembina, 
N. Dak. I withdrew my objection to the other bill, being con- 
vinced that it was a measure that ought to pass in the interest 
of the efficiency of the service, and I hope these two bills will 
be taken up together, and I ask unanimous consent that Calen- 
dar Nos. 877 and 391 be taken up together, as they are exactly 
similar bills. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Missouri ‘asks unani- 
mous consent that Calendar No. 877, at the foot of the first 
page of the calendar, and Calendar No. 891, being similar, shall 
be taken up together. 

Mr. NORTON. Mr. Speaker, as the gentleman from Missouri 
has stated, these bills are similar in their purpose. The gentle- 
man from Indiana [Mr. CLINE] a few minutes ago objected to 
Calendar No. 377, but since having more carefully considered 
the bill I am advised has no objection to it now. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. The Clerk will report 377. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
both bills may be considered in the House as in the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Illinois? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 


NONAPPRAISEMENT OF MERCHANDISE, PEMBINA, N. DAK. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


An act (S. 5449) to make Pembina, N. Dak., a port through which 
merchandise may be imported for transportation without appraise- 
ment, 


Be it enacted, etc., That the privile; of the first section of the act 
pk Bink June 10, 1880, governing the immediate transportation of 
dutiable merchandise without appraisement be, and the same are 
hereby, extended to the port of Pembina, N. Dak. 

The bill was ordered to be read.a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 

NYANDO, N. Y. 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (H. R. 17982) to make Nyando, N. X., a port 
through which merchandise may be imported for transportation 
without appraisement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the privileges of the first section of the act 
approved June 10, 1880, governing the immediate transportation of 
dutiable merchandise without appralsement be, and the same are 
hereby, extended to the port of Nyando, N. Y. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 


RESERVATION OF SCHOOL LANDS IN ALASKA, 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (H. R. 20851) to reserve lands in the Territory of 
Alaska for educational uses and for other purposes. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, it 
seems to me this bill is one which ought to receive some dis- 
cussion and consideration in the House. 

Mr. FERRIS. The gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. LEN- 
root] is familiar with it and I hope he will reply to the 
gentleman and give all the information the gentleman desires. 

Mr. MANN. As I understand this bill it would not raise 
any money immediately for school purposes. 

Mr, LENROOT. When the coal lands are leased it will. 

Mr. MANN. When the coal lands are leased. Is the money 
received from that put in a fund? 

Mr. LENROOT. Put in a fund and the income therefrom 
shall be available only. 

Mr. MANN. So necessarily it would raise no money very 
soon, 

Mr. LENROOT. No; I will state to the gentleman the ob- 
ject of the bill is not with the idea of any substantial amount 
being raised at this time, but surveys are being made and 
lands are being entered. The purpose of the bill and all that 
it does is to make reservation of these school sections, a cer- 
tain amount of the land when the lands are surveyed, if they 
are nonmineral in character. 

Mr. MANN. I do not know that I would have any objection 
-to the passage of the bill, but it does involve some questions 
which I think ought to be considered and discussed. 

Mr. LENROOT. T will say to the gentleman that the bill as 
originally introduced was a very sweeping one, and attempted 
to make a grant of land to establish a college, and many other 
things. The committee simply cut all of that out of the bill 
and simply provide for the reservation and the income from 


leased lands to go into a territorial fund, the principal of which 
will remain intact and the income used for school purposes, 

Mr. MANN. Of course, it is almost self-evident, maybe not 
quite, that this bill will not become a law at this session of 
Congress, owing to the situation in the Senate, and it seems 
to me that a bill of this character, involving the question and, 
I might say, almost a novel proposition, ought to be discussed 
somewhat in the House, and not passed by unanimous consent 
without any consideration. I do not know but that I am in 
hearty accord with the propositions in the bill, but I think it 
ought to be considered in the House, and, with some regret, I 
shall have to object at present. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from IIlinois objects. 

Mr. MANN. I am perfectly willing to pass it over. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the bill be passed without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wisconsin asks unani- 
mous consent that the bill be passed without prejudice. Is there 
objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. The Clerk 
will report the next bill. 

TO PLACE BARROW COUNTY, GA., IN EASTERN DIVISION, NORTHERN 
DISTRICT. 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (H. R. 20688) to place Barrow County, Ga. in 
the eastern district of the northern district of Georgia. 
ee aia Is there objection to the consideration of 

e ? 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, I 
should like to make one inquiry. What is the name of this 
county? 

Mr. LEE of Georgia. It is Barrow County. 

Mr. MANN. It is Barrow, and not Bartow? 

Mr. LEE of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, I want to amend in line 3. 

The SPEAKER. You have not unanimous consent to consider 
the bill as yet. 

Mr. MANN. The bill has one name and the report another. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the consideration of 
the bill? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. The Clerk 
will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, ete., That the county of Bartow, in the State of se a 
is hereby attached to and made a part of the eastern division of the 
northern judicial district of said State. 

Mr. LEE of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, I desire to offer an amend- 
ment. I should like to amend in line 8 by inserting the word 
“Barrow” in place of the word “ Bartow.” 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, was read a third time, and passed. 

The title was amended to conform with the text. 


LEGISLATIVE REFERENCE DIVISION, LIBRARY OF CONGRESS. 


Th» next bill on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent was the 
bill H. R. 20095, to establish the Legislative Reference Division 
of the Library of Congress. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the consideration of 
the bill? 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, reserving ihe right to object, I see 
that the gentleman from Texas [Mr. SLAYDEN], the author of 
the bill, is not present. I ask unanimous consent ‘that the bill 
be passed without prejudice, 

Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Speaker, I object to the consideration 
of the bill. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, I hope the gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. Bortanp] will not object and insist on the bill 
going off the calendar. The gentleman from Texas [Mr. SLAY- 
DEN], who is interested in this bill, as many of us are, unfor- 
tunately is not here to-day. 

The SPEAKER. It has not been three minutes since he was 
here. 

Mr. BORLAND. The gentleman recollects the bill was—— 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw my request. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent that this bill be temporarily passed. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas asks that the 
bill be passed temporarily. Is there objection? 

Mr. BORLAND. Reserving the right to object, I want to say 
that this is a bill that will occasion a great deal of debate. 
There is a pretty widely marked difference of opinion as to the 
character of the legislative bureau that ought to be created. 
Under a Clause that got into an appropriation bill in another 
body a year ago, they established this bureau and employed a 
large number of people and eollected a lot of information upon 
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general subjects, such as the advisability of having a budget 
system, and so on. This is not the kind of legislative bureau 
that we thought we were going to have, by which Members 

_ could have bills redrafted to comply with the decisions of the 
Attorney General and the courts and Comptroller of the Treas- 
ury, but a legislative bureau to go into the investigation of 
what foreign Governments have done on various matters, such 
as for rural credits and public health, and so forth. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request that this 
bill be passed temporarily? 

Mr. BORLAND. I object on the ground that it does not 
properly belong on this calendar and it will occasion a good 
deal of debate when it comes up. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. BORLAND. I object to that, too. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. I hope the gentleman will not 
object. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Bor- 
LAND] objects, and the bill is stricken from the calendar. 


CLAIMS OF SISSETON AND WAHPETON BANDS OF SIOUX INDIANS. 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill S. 5255, an act conferring jurisdiction on the Court 
of Claims to hear, determine, and render judgment in claims of 
the Sisseton and Wahpeton Bands of Sioux Indians against the 
United States. 

Mr. NORTON. 
without prejudice. 

Mr. SHACKLEFORD. I make the same point of order 
against that bill that I made against the bill H. R. 14869. The 
gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. MLLER] made the point that 
it was not a public bill, which I think is not tenable; but, if it 
were, it does not alter the case. This is a bill for a claim 
against the Government. It is a claim against the United 
States Treasury, and as such, regardless of the character of the 
claim, it should have gone to the Claims Committee. Now, like 
the chairman of the Committee on Indian Affairs [Mr. 
STEPHENS], I would like to have a ruling on the point of order; 
and I will ask, if the Speaker is not ready to rule, to have it 
submitted to him and have him take it under advisement until 
some future day and give us a ruling. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will do that. The gentleman 
asks unanimous consent that this bill be passed without preju- 
dice. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I object to the consideration of the 
bill. 

Mr. SHACKLEFORD. Mr. Speaker, I think the point of 
order has precedence over the objection to it. Whenever it 
comes up it is subject to a point of order, and I make the point 
of order. I do not ask the Chair to decide it now, but let it be 
pending. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Missouri will please 
furnish the Speaker with a brief on all these points. The gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann] objects. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. I want to state, Mr. Speaker, that 
this has been a vexed question, and we want it decided one way 
or the other. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will settle it as soon as he gets 
a chance to investigate it, but it is an important matter, and 
as it will probably affect many other bills, he does not wish to 
settle it offhand. It is as troublesome a bill as there is in the 
House. 

The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann] objects, and the pill 
is stricken from the calendar. 


LEGISLATIVE JOURNALS AS SECOND-CLASS MAIL, 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (S. 1701) to admit legislative journals of State and 
Territorial legislatures to the mails as second-class mail matter. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. MURDOCK. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, 
I would like to have some explanation as to what extent this is 
going to increase the free matter. It is penalty matter? 

Mr. MADDEN. That bill passed the Senate and was referred 
to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads, and Senator 
BrYAN appeared before the committee and made the statement 
that a great many requests had been made by officers of the 
States that permission should be granted to send the journal 
of the legislatures to the people within the States, not outside 
the States, without payment of postage. 

Mr. MURDOCK. The Post Office Department at the present 
time is struggling with a deficit that seems to be growing. 

Mr. MADDEN. This will not amount to much. 


Mr. Speaker, I ask that the bill be passed 


- Mr. MURDOCK.. There are 48 States in the Union, and some 
of them have yearly sessions of the legislature, and some have 
biennial sessions. 

Mr. MADDEN, Yes. 

Mr. MURDOCK. It seems to me that would increase the 
amount of franked matter considerably. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, if my colleague on the com- 
mittee will permit; this is not intended to increase the amount of 
franked matter, but merely to grant to daily legislative jour- 
nals the second-class mailing privilege. It is not frankable. 

Mr. MANN. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, what 
are the “daily legislative journals” of the legislative bodies? 
15 mes that we have a Journal here, but it is not printed every 


Mr. MADDEN. Whatever it is, that is what they want. 

Mr. MANN. Yes; “whatever it is.“ I would like to know 
what it is. It may be a chance to insert all sorts of matter in a 
legislative journal and send it out under the second-class privi- 
lege. The legislative journal is not printed daily. 

Mr. MADDEN. In our hearings it was understood that it was 
merely the journal of the proceedings of the day. 

Mr. MANN. Perhaps it is a daily legislative calendar. 

85 Mine he No; $ is not a calendar. 

r. MANN. rtainly the journal of the proceedings is no 
printed daily in any legislative body on earth: 0 as : 

Mr. MADDEN. If it is not printed daily it would not be sent 
out daily. : 

Mr. MURDOCK. Do any legislatures keep a stenographic re- 
port of the proceedings? f SEn 

Mr. MANN. I think not. But it would not be that. We have 
a legislative Journal herë in the House, but it is not printed 
daily. It is printed some time after the end of a session. I 
do not think there is any legislative body that prints what 
we call a journal daily. Now, if this means something, ap- 
parently no one knows what it does mean. The sending out 
of the CoNncrEssionaL Recorp is now quite an expense, and if 
we undertake to allew them to send out everything that is 
inserted in every legislative body in the States, including all 
the bills that are introduced and all the reports that are 
made, the privilege would be used yery extensively, possibly, 
and at considerable cost. 

Mr. MADDEN. This is not giving the franking privilege. 

8 e That was my first impression—that it did 
ve it. 

Mr. MANN. Oh, I know; but to send at 1 cent a pound is 
practically below cost. 

Mr. MADDEN. The question is whether the people in the 
States are not sufficiently interested in the proceedings of the 
legislatures of the States to justify the enactment of such a 
law as this. 

Mr. MANN. I suspect that if I were in one of the legislative 
bodies in a State and desired to publish to my constituents 
the great amount of work that I was doing, I would have the 
journal showing that I had introduced such and such bills and 
mail that at 1 cent a pound to all the constituents in my dis- 
trict. It is purely political campaigning that ought to be paid 
for by the man that does it, and not by the Government of the 
United States. 

Mr. MADDEN. I am not interested in that at all. 

Mr. MOORE. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Moore] objects. 


AMENDMENT OF THE INTERSTATE COMMERCE ACT, 


Mr. CULLOP rose. 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman from 
Indiana rise? 

Mr. CULLOP. I want to call up the bill (H. R. 2496) to 
amend section 15 of the act to regulate commerce, as amended 
June 29, 1906, and June 18, 1910. It was called up a few 
moments ago and objection was made when it was called up, 
and it was stricken from the calendar. I want to know if the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MANN] will consent that the bill 
be passed over without prejudice, and not stricken from the 
calendar. It is the bill H. R. 2496 to amend section 15 of the 
Interstate Commerce act. It is No. 368 on the calendar. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Corto! 
asks if the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann] will withdraw 
his objection made to the consideration of this bill, and let it be 
passed over without prejudice? z 

Mr. MANN. So far as I am concerned, Mr. Speaker, I have 
no objection. ` 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Indiana asks unani- 
mous consent to pass over the bill without prejudice. Is there 
objection? ped exe 
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Mr. MOORE. I object. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Moore] objects. 

Mr. CULLOP. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania withhold his objection for a moment? 

Mr. MOORE. I have no objection to withholding it. 

Mr. CULLOP. This bill passed the Sixty-second Congress by 
practically a unanimous vote. It is a bill of great importance to 
the country, for the uniform classification of freights, and I 
hope that the gentleman will consent that the bill may be 
passed over now, as objection has been made, without prejudice, 
so that at some other time it may be taken up during the session. 
It is a matter of great importance. a 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
IMr. Moore] adhere to his objection or does he relent? 

Mr. MOORE. Mr. Speaker, this is a very important bill, and 
it is one to which some of the commercial bodies of my section 
of the country object. I have been hearing from them on this 
subject. There should be a full discussion of a measure of this 
importance, and it seems unfair to bring it up in this way on 
unanimous- consent day when everything is under such high 
pressure. I would be willing to have it considered in the regu- 
lar way, but it should not be considered now. 

Mr. CULLOP. I want to say to the gentleman, in that con- 
nection, that very extensive hearings were had on this bill. 

Mr. MOORE. May I ask the gentleman what his request 
was? 

Mr. CULLOP. It was that the bill may now be passed over 
without prejudice, as objection was made to its consideration. 

Mr. MOORE. I do not object. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


INVESTIGATION AND SETTLEMENT OF ACCOUNTS UNDER RECLAMATION 
ACTS. 

Mr. RAKER rose. 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman from 
California rise? 

Mr. RAKER. For the purpose of asking unanimous consent 
that the bill (H. R. 124) authorizing and directing the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to investigate and settle certain accounts 
under the reclamation acts, and for other purposes, No. 383 
on the calendar, be passed over without prejudice. I want to 
call the attention of the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann] 
to the fact that I have taken this matter up with the depart- 
ment and have had the matter practically looked into, and I 
ask that it be passed over without prejudice. It has to do with 
the settlement of accounts under reclamation projects for labor 
performed. 8 

Mr. MANN. I have no objection. That is the mechanics’ lien 
matter? 

Mr. RAKER. Yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD.. I object to having it returned to. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman is trying to prepare a proper 
bill? 

Mr. RAKER. Yes; I am having it put in proper shape, and 
at the next consideration I will have it in proper shape. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from California asks unani- 
mous consent that Calendar No. 383 (H. R. 124) be passed 
without prejudice. Is there objection? 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. MILLER. I understand that bill was stricken from the 
calendar. 

The SPEAKER.. Yes. 

Mr. MILLER. Will the unanimous consent asked for by the 
gentleman from California restore it to the calendar; and, if so, 
to the place it formerly occupied on the calendar? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks it would; but to be on the 
safe side the Chair will put the request i. this way: The gentle- 
man from California asks unanimous consent to pass Calendar 
No. 383 (H. R. 124) without prejudice and to have it restored 
to the relative place on the calendar that it now occupies. Is 
there objection? 

Mr. BORLAND. I object. 

Mr. RAKER. Will the gentleman let it go to the bottom of 
the calendar? 

Mr. BORLAND. This bill has been on the calendar every 
time it has been called. 

Mr. RAKER. Will not the gentleman let it go to the bottom 
of the calendar? 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from California? 

Mr. BORLAND. I object. 


LII——240 


SANITARY CONDITIONS IN COMPOSING ROOMS, DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (H. R. 18383) to provide better sanitary conditions 
in composing rooms within the District of Columbia. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The bill was read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That all setting, ting, and similar 
machines and apparatus, such Pi f ara Hee tobe monotype caste: 
stereotype melting pots, and the like, shall be piped in a proper a 
efficient manner, so as to effectually carry off the noxious fumes and 
gases arising during their H enan Provided, That exhaust —— 
blowers, or other suitable devices shall also be installed when deem 
necessary for the purpose of further aiding in the discharge of all 
deleterious matter from composing and other rooms where any of the 
above machines may be in operation. 

Sec. 2. That it shall be the Auty of the health officer of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia to inspect the composing rooms of all printing offices 
within his i gorieaieron at least once a He shall, in addition to 
observing that the intent and purpose of this act is carried into effect, 
order such other changes as he may deem necessary to give proper 
ventilation to the employees therein. Such orders of the health officer 
to be complied with within 30 days thereafter. Any failure so to do 
to be Se yo es by him to the District attorney for prosecution. 

Sec, 3. That any person, firm, or corporation found guilty of a vio- 
lation of, or a failure to comply with, any of the requirements of this 
act shall be guilty of a misdemeanor, punishable by a fine of $25 for 
each and every machine so operated: Provided, That each and every 
day such machine or machines are operated after proper notification 
by the health officer of the W conditions surrounding them shall 
— 8 Sperate violation and punishable in like manner as the 


: C. 4. That this act shall take effect three months from the date of 
ts passage. 


With the following committee amendments: 


ear, 


ing pots of. 
pige 1, line 9, strike out the words “ when deemed necessary.” 


and insert the re “2” 
Page 2, line 17, strike out all of said line after the word Hape rated“ 
and all of lines 18, 19, 20, and 21 and insert in lieu thereof t 
lowing: “ ; and each day operated shall constitute a separate offense.” 

Page 2, line 23, strike out the figure 4 and insert in lieu thereof 
the figure “3.” - 

The committee amendments were agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, and was accordingly read the third time and passed. 


THE LATE SENATOR JOHN T. MORGAN, 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 196) to authorize the Secre- 
tary of War to grant permission to the Southern Commercial 
Congress to place a tablet at Gamboa, Canal Zone, as a memo- 
rial to the late Senator John T. Morgan. 

The title of the joint resolution was read. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. Reserving the right to object, let us have the 
joint resolution reported. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the joint resolution. 

The joint resolution was read, as follows: 

Resolved, etc., That permission h 
a tablet containing 4 portrait Dent of the ie e 
with an appropriate inscription, at Gamboa, in the Canal Zone, at such 
time and under such regulations as the Secretary of War may direct. 

With the following committee amendment: 

In line 3, strike out the words “for the placing of” and insert in 
lieu thereof the words “ to the Southern Commercial Congress to place.” 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, I see 
in the report this statement made concerning Senator Morgan: 

It will be universally admitted that but for his 8 earnest, 
and able efforts in behalf of the Isthmian Canal there would not be 
such canal to-day in existence. He was firmly convinced that the Nica- 
raguan route was the most feasible, but this does not in any way lessen 
the importance of his efforts, through which, more than anything else, 
the canal connecting the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans in America was 
finally constructed and is now in operation. 

I assume that as the bill provides the authority to erect a 
bust on the Panama Canal with an appropriate inscription, 
those who favor the bill would put on the bust an inscription 
something like what I have read from the report. I am not 
willing to admit that that statement in the report is correct. 
With the highest regard for Senator Morgan and for the work 
which he did, it is not universally admitted by a long way— 
that but for his persistent, earnest, and able efforts in behalf of the 
Isthmian Canal there would not be such a canal to-day in existence. 

I do not think it is desirable to give authority to some one to 
erect an appropriate bust or otherwise with such inscriptions 
on the canal. If that authority were granted quite generally, 
we would soon have a large number of these memorial busts 
along the canal, each claiming that the particular gentleman 
whose bust was erected was really the author and father of the 
canal. That would be exceedingly ludicrous. 
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Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, if the gentleman from 
Illinois has finished what he has to say, I desire to say a word 
if he will yield the time. 

Mr. MANN. I will reserve the right to object. The gentle- 
man can take the floor in his own right. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, it is with very deep regret 
that I have heard the gentleman from Ilinois indicate his inten- 
tion to object to the consideration of this bill. There is no 
charge on the Government. The Southern Commercial Con- 
gress represents the business interests of the Southern States. 
John T. Morgan was for more than 30 years a typical repre- 
sentative of those States in the Congress of the United States. 
He was a man whose character was without question, whose 
loyalty and earnest devotion to his State and to his country 
entitled him to a place in history and a place in the hearts of 
his countrymen. The gentleman from Illinois says it is absurd 
to say that the work of John T. Morgan was not largely re- 
sponsible for the building of an Isthmian Canal. 

Mr. MANN. If the gentleman will yield, I did not make any 
such statement as that. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I thought that was the gentleman’s 
statement. 

Mr. MANN. Not at all. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I withdraw it, if I misquoted the gen- 
tleman. I did not intend to do so. 

Mr. Speaker, I do not hesitate to say that there are several, 
if not many, great men in this country whose names should be 
immortal for the work they have done in the building of this 
canal; but I say that no man has ever been connected with the 
history of this Government whose work was more continuous 
and more earnest in behalf of the building of an Isthmian Canal, 
or the result of whose work was more effective in producing the 
legislation that ultimately built the canal, than John T. Morgan. 

It is true he believed the Nicaragua route was the safest, 
the best, and the cheapest to be built. When the bill was passed 
this House, by more than a three-fourths vote, agreed with his 
position. The House accepted the bill that was finally passed, 
because it could get no other legislation from the other body. 

This gentleman from Iowa, Mr. Hepburn, whose fame will 
live as long as the canal exists, reported and passed through 
this House the bill that was advocated by John T. Morgan 
for building an Isthmian Canal, but it was his insistence that 
a way should be cut for the passage of the ships through the 
Isthmus that agitated the American people, that created a 
sentiment from one coast to the other for the building of this 
canal. And now I say for the Congress of the United States 
to deny his own people, who ask nothing of the Government, 
the right to place a tablet at this canal and record on it the 
work that he had done in the past connecting the two oceans 
together in the interest of the commerce and trade of the world, 
is most unfortunate, and I shall regret most deeply if the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from IIlinois exercises his privilege to 
defeat this bill. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I have always had, since I knew 
anything about him, the greatest admiration for Senator Mor- 
gan and for the work which he did in reference to an Isthmian 
Canal. It is undoubtedly true that his constant effort on the 
subject had great weight and effect; but it is not correct, in 
my judgment, to say that but for him there would have been 
no canal. He was not the only one; he was not the originator 
at all of the idea that the Government should construct the 
canal. That is the only way it ever would be constructed. 
Senator Morgan from the start was insistent upon doing some- 
thing for the Nicaragua Canal Co., which had a concession. 
That was the way he thought the canal ought to be constructed. 
He was strongly in favor of the Nicaragua route and against 
the Panama route. In that I always agreed with him, and I 
do yet. But I am unwilling, if I can prevent it, to let some 
one start in by erecting busts or tablets containing inscriptions 
along the line of the Panama Canal, claiming that a particular 
person was the author or the father of the plan. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. If the gentleman will allow me, I know 
of no intention on the part of the people who intend to erect the 
tablet to say that he was the father of it. The bill says that they 
may erect this tablet with a suitable inscription on it, and, of 
course, that inscription must have the approval of the Secretary 
of War. I know of no intention on the part of the people to 
elaim that John T. Morgan alone was responsible for building 
the canal. He undoubtedly is entitled to great credit for the 
work that he did. He was undoubtedly among the foremost men 
of those who created a sentiment in the United States for the 
legislation that was ultimately passed, and I think the gentle- 
man from Illinois is not justified in claiming that these people 
propose to erect a tablet claiming all the credit for Senator 
Morgan, because I am sure they do not. 


Mr. MANN, I read from the report on this bill, and I have 
no doubt the report shows the line along which the committee 
think the proper inscription should be written. Of course, I 
appreciate the fact that it is highly desirable that the people in 
Alabama, which State Senator Morgan so long and so ably repre- 
sented, should believe that he was the one who did the work, 
and yet there are other points of view without any reflection 
upon the work that he did do. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I have just stated to the gentleman that 
neither I nor anyone else claim that Senator Morgan did all the 
work. History and time itself will give him the place that he 
is entitled to for the great work he did, and I do not think this 
Congress should withhold the mere privilege from his own people 
of placing a tablet at the Canal Zone and let future generations 
know that they believe in the man and the work he did. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I would like to make this sug- 
gestion: That the sentiment to be placed on the table or monu- 
ment, or whatever it may be, should be in the bill. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I have no objection to that; but I do 
not propose to advocate a bill which would yiolate the propri- 
eties of any occasion.. As to the Congress dictating who is 
entitled to the greatest credit, the people of the United States 
will find that verdict, and nobody in building a monument can 
find the verdict for them. 

Mr. MANN. I suppose if the bill passes it would not be long 
before we should have a variety of portrait busts, with inscrip- 
tions, along the line of the canal that would rival the “ Chamber 
of Horrors” right here behind us. 

Mr. DENT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MANN. Yes. 

Mr. DENT. I want to ask the gentleman from Illinois, if 
the objectionable sentence which he read in the report was 
stricken out by unanimous consent, there being nothing in the 
bill on this subject, it would relieve his objection to the bill? 

Mr. MANN. I think that is the kind of appropriate inscrip- 
tion that the Southern Commercial Congress would think was 
proper to be placed upon the bust. I do not think that is cor- 
rect history. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Mr. Speaker, I might say now, if 
it will shorten this debate, that I shall object to the considera- 
tion of the bill under any circumstances. 

Mr. NORTON. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from North Dakota objects, 
and the bill will be stricken from the calendar. 


GRANTING LANDS TO SCHOOL DISTRICT NO. 44, CHELAN COUNTY, 
WASH. 

The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (S. 4146) granting certain lands to school district 
No, 44, Chelan County, Wash. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That there is hereby granted to school district No. 
44, Chelan County, State of Washington, 1.11 acres In lot 3, section 13, 
township 27 n range 16 east, ette meri „ more particu- 
larly described as follows: 8 at the corner No, 1 of the tract 
of land to be described, which is a stone marked “S. H.—44,” from 
which the quarter corner between sections 13 and 14, same towushl 

north 450 feet, thence south 62 east 418 feet to corner No. 
thence south 209 feet to corner No. 3, thence north 62 west 418 feet to 
corner No. 4, thence north 209 feet to corner No. 1, the ok rg of begin- 
ning, being the same as now used and occupied by d district for 
public-school purposes, and the Secre of the Interior is hereby 
ha a an ted to issue patent for said lands to said school 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. MADDEN. Reserving the right to object, I ask that 
this bill go over without prejudice, as I do not see the author 
of the bill here. 

Mr. FERRIS. Mr. Chairman, will not the gentleman reserve 
his objection and his request? This only affects 1.7 acres, and 
the gentleman may not be able to get the bill up again. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw the request. 

Mr. FERRIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the bill be considered in the House as in Committee of the 
Whole. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman-from Oklahoma asks unani- 
mous consent to consider the bill in the House as in Committee 
of the Whole. Is there objection? : 

There was no objection. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed, and read a third time, 
and was accordingly read the third time, and passed. 

LEASING OF UNPATENTED OIL OR GAS LANDS. 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (S. 5434) authorizing the Secretary of the Interior 
to grant permits to the occupants of certain unpatented lands 
on which oil or gas has been discovered, and authorizing the 
extraction of oil or gas therefrom. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I would like to inquire whether since we embodied this provi- 
sion in the omnibus bill the Supreme Court or any other court 
has passed upon the cases which were pending in which these 
lands were involved? 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. Speaker, I will say to the gentleman 
from Wisconsin that it has not. 
et gags oni Mr. Speaker, I object to the consideration of 

e \ 0 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. Speaker, I hope the gentleman will with- 
hold his objection for a moment, until the matter has been con- 
sidered somewhat. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, several gentlemen seem to de- 
sire to discuss the bill, and I reserve the objection. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, would the gentleman have any 
objection to the bill going over without prejudice? 

t 125 5 I would not. I would be very glad to agree 
o that. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, it is rather important that 
this legislation be enacted at this session of Congress. The ses- 
sion is so near to a close that it is quite certain that general 
legislation on the subject will not be had; and there are quite 
a number of cases in California and some in Wyoming that 
would be affected by this legislation, where relief is needed. 
The provision is that where a claimant for a patent desires to 
surrender his right to a patent he may, in lieu of the patent, 
secure the opportunity to lease not to exceed 640 acres. I do 
not undertsand why there should be any objection to the pas- 
sage of the bill. The House has already adopted this provision 
in the general leasing law. 

Mr. MADDEN. Then why do they want this at this time? 

Mr. MONDELL. Because the general leasing bill, along with 
other meritorious legislation, is not very likely to be enacted at 
this session of Congress. It is now before the Senate, and this 
is only a fragment of that legislation—an effort to pass a Dill 
that covers those cases that require immediate relief. 

Mr. MADDEN. Does not the gentleman think the bill is too 
important to consider by unanimous consent? 

Mr. MONDELL. But the bill has been fully considered by 
the House and has been approved by the House. 

Mr. MADDEN. It will probably have to be considered again 
at the: extra session. 

Mr. MONDELL. Not this feature of it, if we provide for it 
here. It affects only a comparatively few cases; but those cases 
are important to the industry of the region in which they are 
located. In my own State, I will say to my friend, we have an 
oil field whose development just now is very greatly hampered 
and restricted by reason of the fact that there are some of these 
entries that are under contest. 

Mr. MADDEN. Was the gentleman in fayor of this provision 
in the law, which he said passed the House, for leasing public 
lands for any purpose? 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, I offered it as an amendment 
and it was adopted. That would indicate, I think, that I fa- 
vored it. There was some discussion in respect to it, and I 
will ask the chairman of the Committee on Public Lands, the 
gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. Ferrets], if his recollection is 
the same as mine—that the amended bill as we now have it 
before us is not in exactly the same language as the amendment 
adopted to the general leasing bill? 

Mr. FERRIS. I think it is identical, and the gentleman from 
California [Mr. CuurcH] says that it is word for word. I have 
not compared it myself. The situation is this: We had two 
relief bills here—one for the relief of some phosphate lands in 
Idaho, offered by the gentleman from Idaho [Mr. FRENCH], and 
this bill that the California and Wyoming people were interested 
in. By tacit agreement we put both of those bills on the gen- 
eral leasing bill, That bill went to the Senate with these two 
amendments upon it, and, as the House knows, the Senate is 
blocked and is not passing anything. Consequently this bill will 
probably not get through. 

Mr. MONDELL. Has not the House since allowed by unani- 
mous consent the passage of the phosphate bill? 

Mr. FERRIS. I was just about to add that two weeks ago, 
perhaps four—in any event on one unanimous-consent day—the 
Idaho bill for the relief of those parties was brought up by 
unanimous consent and passed. I expressed the hope at that 
time, and I express the hope now, that this bill be passed. It 
does not affect anybody in my State, but all winter long, and 
for the last year, people from California and Wyoming have 
journeyed away across the continent at great expense to them- 
selves to urge the Congress to help them out, and I think we will 
get a chance to get some royalty and some leases out of a very 
badly mixed-up situation. I think the House ought to do it. 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FERRIS. I do; but I have not the floor. 

Mr. MADDEN. Will the gentleman from Wyoming yield, so 
that I may ask a question? 

Mr. MONDELL. Yes. 

Mr. MADDEN. If this bill is passed, would it not legislate 
several cases out of the courts? 

Mr. FERRIS. No; I think not. The trouble arose over 
this by reason of making the placer law applicable to oil lands. 
I never have thought the placer law should be applied to oil; I 
do not think it fits; and recent developments show that it does 
not fit. I think this will allow these parties that are trying 
to get title 

Mr. MANN rose. 

Mr. FERRIS. I wish the gentleman would permit me to 
proceed. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman ought not to proceed too long 
along that line, because the gentleman is slightly in error. 

Mr. FERRIS. What is the error? 

Mr. MANN. These cases do not involve a distinction between 
the placer and the lode mining laws. 

Mr. FERRIS. I was not stating that 

Mr. MANN. That is what the gentleman did state. 

Mr. FERRIS. No; I was not stating that; I was stating—— 

Mr. MONDELL. The gentleman from Oklahoma suggests 
the difficulty arose because we applied the placer law to oil 
lands. I do not think that is quite accurate; but having ap- 
plied it, there are certain questions in regard to withdrawals. 

Mr. FERRIS. Let me follow up with the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. Mappen]. This bill merely allows these people 
to surrender their opportunity to get a patent under that law 
and take out a lease and pay royalty to the Government. Now, 
the House, by an almost unanimous vote, committed itself to 
the proposition last summer that we should get for the Gov- 
ernment some royalty out of these oil lands. This will make it 
uniform; this will allow the Government to get something now 
where in all probability they will not get it under the other 
law. The oil people—a great many of them—feel they are 
losing a good deal by being compelled to take this; but they 
want to get their fat out of the fire; they want to get their 
eases tried; they want to get their peace of mind and go ahead 
with their business. 

Mr. MADDEN. Suppose this legislation should be enacted 
into law, what effect will that have on the litigation now 
pending? : 

Mr. FERRIS. The gentleman means the litigation in the 
Land Office? 

Mr. MADDEN. In the Supreme Court. 

Mr. FERRIS. These cases are pending in the Land Office, 
which this bill remedies. They are trying to get title to land, 
but they were held up for one reason or another, and they were 
held up in getting their patents. They now no longer seek 
patents but are willing to relinquish and take leases instead of 
a patent, and this bill gives them the right to do that. 

Mr. MADDEN. I think I shall have to object. Mr. Speaker, 
I object. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois objects, and 
the bill is stricken—— 

Mr. MONDELL. Will the gentleman consent to this bill be- 
ing passed without prejudice? 

Mr. MADDEN. I am willing to let it go over without preju- 
dice; yes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman asks unanimous consent 
that this bill be passed without prejudice. Is there objection? 
[After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 


RIGHT OF WAY FOR PIPE LINE AND RESERVOIR, LINCOLN NATIONAL 
FOREST. 

The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (S. 2278) granting the El Paso & Rock Island 
Railway Co. a right of way for its pipe lines and reservoir upon 
the Lincoln National Forest for the carrying and storage of 
water for railroad purposes. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
as I glean from the report there are some suits pending con- 
cerning these water rights now exercised by this railroad com- 
pany which are being contested by the Government. 

Mr. YOUNG of Texas, Yes; there are some such suits. The 
bill specially provides that this legislation shall not in any man- 
ner affect the merits of this litigation. That provision was put 
in at the instance of the Department of Justice. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Yet it might affect the merits of this litiga- 
tion. Will not the passage of this bill supersede and obviate 
the necessity of the further prosecution of that case? 
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ae YOUNG of Texas. Oh, I do not know that necessarily it 
would. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Is not the very purpose of this bill to grant 
this railroad company rights which to-day they have not? 

Mr. YOUNG of Texas. No; that is not the purpose involved. 
There have been some controversies about pipe lines running 
across the forest reservation. A permit was issued by ‘the 
Department of Agriculture, and one of fhe other departments 
raised some controversy about it. This is the only pure water 
the railroad can get for miles and miles, and they have gone to 
hundreds of thousands of dollars of expense, and they find this 
water on top of the mountain there, and it is the only water 
they can use that will run the machinery without being very 
deleterious and destroying the machinery. The water question 
is a very important question to-day in that particular section, 
and this bill was introduced and passed through the Senate so 
as to eliminate this controversy that had arisen between the 
arrene, and the Government is protected in every way in 

e world. 

Mr. MONDELL. Will the gentleman from Texas yield for 
an inquiry? 

Mr. YOUNG of Texas. Yes. 

Mr. MONDELL. Has this railroad company ever attempted 
to secure this right of way under the act of 1905 that author- 
izes the use of a right of way for water for domestic purposes? 

Mr. YOUNG of Texas. As far as I know, that act does not 
go far enough to embrace railroads, 

Mr. MONDELL. Well, it might go far enough to embrace 
water for the purposes for Which a railroad uses water. 

Mr. YOUNG of Texas. I understand that act covers mining 
companies and municipalities, and I do not think it extends far 
enough to give railroads protection. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Why has not this bill been submitted to 
the department for their views? 

Mr. YOUNG of Texas. It has been so submitted. 

Mr. STAFFORD. There is nothing in the report which 
shows that it bas. 

Mr. YOUNG of Texas. The Secretary of Agriculture’s com- 
munication was before the committee, and it shows that there 
is no objection to this legislation. There were quite extensive 
hearings in the Senate, and in fact the real hearings were had 
over there. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Why was it not embodied in the report, 
so that Congress might have the views of the department on 
such a bill? 

Mr. YOUNG of 8 1 Be that 1 

mation in the hear ore the Senate co ttee on 8 
game proposition. 85 oes are the officials of = addy 8 this 

Mr. STAFFORD. The gentleman knows that these hearings | Matter, they insisted it was necessary for them to have a clear 
before the various committees are not easily available to | title to this tract of land in order that they might put in a 
Members. There is no mention here of any such hearings. water system and issue some bonds. 

Mr. YOUNG of Texas. That is true; but quite extended hear- | Mr. STAFFORD. Although my question has not been an- 
ings were had, and I will say to the gentleman I took this swered, inasmuch as it involves only a small quantity of land, 
matter up with representatives from that section of the country | Will not object. 
who had the bill passed through the Senate. It is purely a local] Mr. KEATING. Thank you. 
matter to that section of the country, but it is a matter of great | Mr. MANN. I notice that section 2 says— 
importance to this railroad company. e G Gaal We tes teen ee oe 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I have no objection to this | may purchase said land by pa the amount prescribed in section 1 
bill being passed without prejudice, and in the meantime the | hereof, and the Secretary 3 FF to 
gentleman can have a supplemental report in which may be | anse the same to be patented to mee 
contained the ideas of the department, but where there is liti- | This property has not yet been surveyed, I believe. 
gation on a question which is at issue, and where a Dill 


Mr. KEATING. Apparently not. 
seeks to overcome the litigation, I think we ought to have the], Mr. MANN. „ under this authorization the town is to pay 
views of the department concerning it. for the survey? 
5 FFV E 1 it did not put in any money for the 
— A next 25 years? The authorization would still stand. Nothing 
The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Raker). The gentleman | else could be done with the property, and they would have the 
from Texas asks unanimous consent that this bill be passed 


right within one year after the survey to purchase it. They 
without prejudice and that it retain its place on the calendar. Would practically have purchased it when the bill passed. 
Is there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 


Now, does not the gentleman think there ought to be some lim- 
COPYRIGHTS. 


itation of time in which the survey should be made? 
Mr. KEATING. I am perfectly willing to accept any limita- 
The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (H. R. 21187) to amend section 23 of the act en- 


tion the gentleman suggests, because it is the intention of the 
town officials to carry out the transaction just as soon as pos- 
titled “An act to amend and consolidate the acts respecting 
copyright,” approved March 4, 1909. 


sible. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the con- 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the con- sideration of the bill? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 
sideration of the bill? 
Mr. MORRISON. Mr. Speaker, I object. 


The bill is on the Union Calendar. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. Objection is heard. The bill 


Mr. FERRIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that the 
bill be considered in the House us in Committee of the Whole. 

will be stricken from the calendar. The Clerk will report the 

next bill. 


TRADE-MARKS. 

The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (H. R. 16098) revising and amending the statutes 
relative to trade-marks, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the con- 
sideration of the bill? 

Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Speaker, I object. * 


‘WATER SUPPLY OF NEVADAVILLE, COLO. 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (S. 2518) granting to the town of Nevadaville, 
Colo., the right to purchase certain lands for the protection of 
water supply. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the con- 
sideration of the bill? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Reserying the right to object, I would like 
to inquire why this municipality does not avail itself of the 
privilege of the general act of February 1, 1905. 

Mr. FERRIS. The gentleman from Colorado IMr. KEATING] 
is here. He is familiar with these Colorado matters, and will 
answer questions on the bill. The gentleman from Colorado 
me TAYLOR] is sick in bed, and could not attend the session 

y. j 

Mr. KEATING. I will say to the gentleman that Nevada- 
areen a small mining town, and this bill affects only 17 

Mr. STAFFORD. I am aware of that fact. 

Mr. KEATING. And that land is needed to protect this 
water supply. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Although the report of the Assistant Sec- 
retary says that it affects 17,399 acres, a clear reading of the 
bill says that it affects only 17 acres. 

Mr. KEATING. That is a typographical error. There should 
be a period inserted after the figures “17” instead of a comma. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The bill says it is only 17 acres. The re- 
port carries the impression, by reason of the typographical 
error, that it is 17,399 acres, 

Mr. SELDOMRIDGE. Mr. Speaker, I hope the gentleman 
will not object. 

Mr. STAFFORD. My original question was, Why does the 
ey not avail itself of the privilege under the law of 

Mr. SELDOMRTDGE. I suppose this land is included in the 
forest reserve. The Government has been unwilling to allow 
them to take any land included in a forest reserve. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Under the law of 1905 they are privileged 
to grant a right of way over and through a forest reserve. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 
There was no objection. 
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The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, eto., That the town of Nevadaville, a municipal corpo- 
ration of the State of Colorado, is hereby granted the sig to purchase 
the public lands situate in the county of Clear Creek, Colo., described 
as follows: Beginning at corner No. 1, from which corner the south 
one-fourth corner section 32, township 2 south, range 73 west of the 
sixth principal meridian; bears no 65° 8˙ 12“ east 7,227.7 feet j 
thence south 46° 46’ east 681 feet to corner No. 2; thence south 43 
14’ west 175 feet to corner No. 3, from which corner No. 3 corner No. 
1 of survey No. 16,380 bears south 70° 22’ east 223 feet; thence south 
46° 23’ east 2,004.97 feet to corner No. 4; thence south 64° 22’ east 
730 feet to corner No, 5, from which corner the south one-fourth 
corner section 32, township 2 south, range 73 west sixth principal meri; 
dian, bears north 36° 33’ 21 east 6,719.17 feet; thence south 52° 55 
west 256 feet to corner No. 6, from which corner No. 6 corner No. 1 
of survey No. 19,015 bears south 60° 50’ east 113.6 feet; thence north 
61° 18’ 43“ west 675.23 feet to corner No. 7; thence north 44° 59” west 
2,095.1 feet to corner No. 8; thence south 43° 14’ west 175 feet to cor- 
ner No. 9; thence north 46° 46’ west 681 feet to corner No. 10; thence 
north 43° 14’ east 500 feet to corner No. 1, the place of ning; all 
of said land being situate in unsubdivided township 3 south, 8 oe 73 
west of the sixth princi meridian (the survey of said land being 
bounded at its corner with rock monuments chiseled “ N1, N2, N3, N4, 
N5, NG, N7, N8, N9, N10,” consecutively), and con 19.474+ 
acres, of which 2.075 acres under survey No. 16,380 are ETEN 
leaving a total of 17.399 acres, more or less, upon the payment of $1. 
per acre by said town to the United States. 

Src. 2. That within one year after the survey of the foregoing-de- 
RCCC 

own may purchase said lands n e am 
in section 1 hereof, and the Secretary of the faterior is authorized and 
directed to cause the same to be patented to said town. 

Sec. 3. That the grant bereby made is, and the patent issued here- 
under sball be, sabject to all legal rights heretofore acquired by any 
person or persons in or to the above described premises, or any art 
thereof, and now existing under and by virtue of the laws of the United 
States or of the State of Colorado: Provided, That there is reserved 
to the United States all gas, oil, coal, and other mineral deposits and the 
right to prospec? for, mine, and remove the same : And provided further, 
That the of the survey. mentioned in section 2 of this act, shall be 

id by the said town of Nevadaville: And ade further, That in 

he event said lands are ever abandoned and not used for municipal 
purposes all right, title, and interest therein to be conveyed to the said 
town of Nevadaville by this act shall be forfeited and the same shall 
revert to the United States, 


Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I offer an amendment. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Illinois 
offers an amendment which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 8, line 22, after the word “Nevadaville,” Insert the words: 
“And within two years after the passage of this act,” 

Mr. MANN. That is in order to save time. 

Mr. KEATING. I want to make this suggestion to the gen- 
tleman from Illinois. It has just occurred to me that the situ- 
ation in the Senate is such that I am afraid we will never get 
the Senate to concur in the proposed amendment on account of 
the parliamentary situation there. I have absolutely no objec- 
tion to the amendment. It seems to me the survey would have 
to be ordered by the Secretary of the Interior, and that he 
could fix the time when the survey should be made. 

Mr. MANN. He can not survey it until the town puts up 
the money. They might not put up the money under this bill 
for 50 years. 

Mr. KEATING. My only objection is that it might be tied 
up in the Senate. 

Mr. MANN. That applies to so many bills—— 

Mr. KEATING. But this is such a small matter. However, 
we will take our chances. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be read a third time, was 
read the third time, and passed. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the next 
bill. 

INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF EDUCATION. 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the House joint resolution 273, requesting the President 
of the United States to invite foreign Governments to partici- 
pate in the International Congress on Education. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to considera- 
tion of the resolution? [After a pause.] The Chair hears 
none. The Clerk will report the resolution. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as follows: 


ernments to ap 


int honorary vice 8 and otherwise participate 
in the Interna 


Mr. J. R. KNOWLAND. Mr. Speaker, the Senate joint reso- 
lution 187 having passed the Senate, I ask unanimous consent 
to discharge the Committee on Foreign Affairs from further 


consideration of the House joint resolution and take from the 
Speaker’s table Senate joint resolution 187. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from California 
IMr. J. R. KNowtanp] asks unanimous consent to discharge the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs from the further consideration of 
House joint resolution 273 and consider Senate joint resolu- 
tion 187 in lieu of the House resolution. Is there objection? 

Mr. MOORE. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, can 
the gentleman give us some information in regard to this? 

Mr. MANN. This is similar to the resolution which the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania had in reference to the International 
Educational Congress to be held at Philadelphia. 

Mr. LOGUE. Which was to be held last September, but 
which was called off on account of the war. 

Mr. MOORE. And it is to be held in San Francisco? 

Mr. J. R. KNOWLAND. In Oakland, Cal. 

Mr. MOORE. I have no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from California? 

Mr. CLINE. Reserving: the right to object, Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to inquire of the gentleman from California if this 
Senate resolution provides for an appropriation? 

Mr. J. R. KNOWLAND. No. It is the identical bill. No 
appropriation is contained in it. 

Mr. MANN. Let us have the Senate joint resolution read, 
Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the Sen- 
ate joint resolution, 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Resolred, etc., That the President of the United States is hereby 
authorized and requested to invite foreign Governments to appoint hon- 
orary vice presidents and otherwise participate in the International 
Congress on Education, to be held at Oakland, Cal., August 16 to 27, 
1915, in connection with the Panama-Pacific International sition : 
Provided, — no appropriation shall be granted at any time hereafter 

congress. 


in connection with said 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I would like to be recognized for 
a moment. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair will recognize the 
gentleman from IIlinois for five minutes. 

Mr. MANN. No; I am recognized for one hour, but I shall 
not consume it. Was this International Congress on Education 
held at Philadelphia? 

Mr. MOORE. No; it was not held. 

Mr. LOGUE. It was called off on account of the European 
war. 

Mr. MANN. Then all the labor that the two gentlemen from 
Pennsylvania performed last summer was of no avail and went 
for naught? 

Mr. MOORE. The bill was passed. 

Mr. LOGUE. It was called off. 

Mr. MANN. A great deal of time was spent on that. Does 
my friend from California [Mr. J. R. KNowLanp] understand 
that it really will be held at Oakland this year? 

Mr. J. R. KNOWLAND. I have been advised by numerous 
telegrams that the people of Oakland will be, as they always 
have been, ready for the entertainment of their guests. 

Mr. MANN. I understand that there are somewhere between 
117 and 170 different conventions and congresses, and so forth, 
to be held at the Panama-Pacific Exposition during the coming 
summer. Where will the delegates come from? Certainly the 
European nations at war will not be sending delegates to this 
international co 

Mr. J. R. KNOWLAND. Oh, I think there will be some. 
There will be a good many from the United States, and, I think, 
san foreigners will be able to attend. All the nations are not 
at war. 

Mr. MANN. Does the gentleman know whether each one of 
these congresses is going to ask the Congress to authorize the 
President to invite representatives of each of the nations of the 
world to attend each congress at the expense of the delegates 
and not at the expense of our Government? 

Mr. J. R. KNOWLAND. I think that is specifically stated 
in the resolution. 

Mr. MANN. I know about this one, but I am trying to get 
information as to the others, 

Mr. J. R. KNOWLAND. Congress is within 16 days of clos- 
ing, and I do not think there will be much opportunity afforded 
for passing other resolutions of this character. 

Mr. MANN. Well, as soon as this resolution in the House 
was restored to the calendar recently, it having been stricken 
from it by mistake some time ago, I received several communi- 
cations from different portions of the country in reference to 
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other congresses, with suggestions that other international 
congresses would also like to have the President invite delegates 
from foreign countries to attend those congresses. I think the 
people who sent the letters to me did not know, perhaps, that 
this resolution provided that the delegates should come at their 
own expense. Maybe that makes a difference. 

Mr, KENT, Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield to me a 
moment? 

Mr. MANN. Certainly. 

Mr. KENT. In reference to the gentleman’s question as to 
the possibility of people going there, I received a letter from 
one of the big universities of California in which the writer 
stated that he considered this as very important, inasmuch as 
he expected a great many people to come from Europe. 

Mr. MANN. I do not object now to this as it comes toward 
the end of Congress, and as the gentleman from California 
IMr. J. R. Kyowranp], from the Oakland district, suggests, 
there is not very much time for all the others to make a request. 
I never have believed, and do not now believe, in having the 
Government of the United States invite people to attend some- 
thing at their own expense. 

Mr. J. R. KNOWLAND. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. MANN. Yes. 

Mr. J. R. KNOWLAND. I think we did at the Chicago Ex- 
position in 1893. 

Mr. MANN. Well, I know that the gentleman does not know, 
and I myself do not know whether they did or not. 

Mr. J. R. KNOWLAND. The report so states. 

Mr. MANN. Well, the report was written by a gentleman 
who did not know. I think the Government entertained quite a 
good many people at the Chicago Exposition, invited from 
abroad; and if the gentleman has any doubt about that, I will 
refer him to the gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. TOWNSEND], 
who, in one of his Chimmie Fadden” articles positively as- 
serts, in a very humorous manner, that that was the case. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the third 
reading of the Senate joint resolution. 

The Senate joint resolution was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. MANN. Now, Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that House joint resolution 273 be again stricken from the 
calendar and laid on the table. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without objection, it will be so 
ordered. 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the next 
one. 

GRANT OF CERTAIN LANDS TO GRAND JUNCTION, COLO. 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (H. R. 19116) to grant certain lands to the city of 
Grand Junction, Colo., for the protection of its water supply. 

The title of the bill was read. ; 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, let 
us have the bill reported. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior is hereby au- 
thorized and directed to convey to the city of Grand Junction, in the 
county of Mesa and State of Colorado, section 34, township 12 south, 
range 97 west of the sixth principal meridian, in said county and State, 
to have and to hold said lands for the purpose of the protection of the 
head gate of the . pipe lines and waterworks system of said 
city: Provided, That the said city of Grand Junction shall pay for said 
lands or such portions thereof as it may need for said purpose at the 
rate of $1.25 per acre: And provided further, That the mn hereby 
made is, and patent issued thereunder shall be, subject to all legal rights 
heretofore acquired by any person or persons in or to the above- 
described premises or any A 75 thereof and now existing under and by 
virtue of the laws of the United States. 


With a committee amendment, adding the following proviso: 


Page 2, line 4, change the penos to a colon and add the following : 

Provided, That there shall reserved to the United States all oil, 
coal, and other mineral deposits that may be found in the lands so 
gant, and all necessary use of the lands for extracting the same: 

ovided further, Tnat the lands hereby authorized to be purchased as 
hereinbefore set forth, and all portions thereof, shall be held and used 
by or for the said grantee for the purpose herein specified, and in the 
event the said lands shall cease to be so used ey shall revert to the 
United States, and this condition shall be expressed in the patent to be 


The Clerk will report the bill. 


issued under the terms of this act: And provided further, That the 
grant herein contained shall not be construed to deprive the 
right to continue the use of what is known as the 

across said land. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 
There was no objection. 


ublie the 


annah Creek trail 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to 
the committee amendment. 

Mr. FERRIS. Mr. Speaker, the bill is on the Union Calendar, 
I ask unanimous consent that it be considered in the House as 
in Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. MANN. I object. I have some amendments to offer. 

Mr. FERRIS. Then, Mr. Speaker, I move that the House re- 
Solve itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union for the consideration of the bill H. R. 19116, objec- 
tion having been made. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the con- 
sideration of the bill in the Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union? 

Mr. MANN. I objected.. A motion is pending. 

Mr. FERRIS. I made the motion, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Oklahoma 
[Mr. Ferris] moves that the House resolve itself into Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union for the 
purpose of considering the bill H. R. 19116. The question is on 
agreeing to that motion. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. Foster] will take the chair. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union for the consideration of 
the bill H. R. 19116, with Mr. Foster in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the bill. 

Mr, FERRIS. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
dispense with the first reading of the bill. It was read a 
moment ago. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Oklahoma asks unani- 
mous consent to dispense with the first reading of the bill. Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection. 

8 MANN. Will the gentleman explain this bill a little more 
y 

Mr. FERRIS. I will give the gentleman the explanation that 
I have. It simply authorizes the city of Grand Junction to buy 
640 acres of unoccupied, rough, hilly land at $1.25 an acre, the 
usual Government price, for the purpose of protecting the water 
supply of the city. The bill was referred to the department, 
and the department made a favorable report on it, and the com- 
mittee made a unanimous report. I will say, parenthetically, 
that the author of the bill is sick to-day and is not here. 

Mr. MANN. That is one reason why we did not object to the 
consideration of it. If he had been here he would have excited 
opposition. 

Mr. FERRIS. The gentleman from Colorado [Mr. SELDOM- 
RIDGE] is here, however, and he can perhaps respond to any 
question the gentleman may wish to ask. 

Mr. MANN. I do not care especially to ask the gentleman 
from Colorado about the bill. I should like to ask the gentle- 
man from Oklahoma. We have passed so many of these bills, 
I should like to ask the gentleman is there no way under which 
the town can make a purchase of Government land? 

Mr. FERRIS. Under the act of 1905 they can procure rights 
of way, but there is no general act under which they can buy 
land for watershed purposes, and each case has to stand on its 
own bottom apparently. Some one raised that question in the 
committee a short time ago, and suggested that we ought to 
pass a general act. It was our thought that the calendars were 
congested with about 400 bills and that a bill of that kind would 
probably provoke discussion and debate, and we felt unwilling 
to bring that up in the House. 

Mr. MANN. Could not anybody take possession of the land? 

Mr. FERRIS. Anybody could enter it if he wanted to. It is 
open to homestead entry. 

Mr. MANN. How could an individual obtain it under existing 
law? 

Mr. FERRIS. If the gentleman from Illinois and myself 
were clothed with homestead qualifications, we could go out and 
homestead the land and acquire title to it, and then probably 
hold the city up afterwards. 

Mr. MANN. It is unfair to make that statement. Neither 
the gentleman from Oklahoma nor myself would hold up the 
city. Other people might do it. We are exempt from such a 
charge. 

Mr. FERRIS. I was merely using the gentleman from Illi- 
nois and myself for an illustration, for the moment. 

Mr. MANN. I might hold up the city, but I am sure the gen- 
tleman from Oklahoma would not. 

Mr. FERRIS. I bow in reverence to the gentleman from 
Illinois. 

Mr. MANN. There are a great many who would attempt it, 
of course. 
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Mr. FEnRIS. That is true. 

Mr. MANN. Is there no other way of obtaining title to this 
land except by homestéad entry? 

Mr. FERRIS. If this was desert land they could make a 
desert entry on it and then buy it, but in order to do that they 
would have to show that it was irrigable, and then put water 
on it. 

Mr. MANN. Can you not obtain desert land until you can 
show that it is irrigable? 

Mr. FERRIS. No; and you actually have got to put the 
water on it before you can get it. 

Mr. MANN. They could put water on it, I suppose. That is 
what this is for, to maintain the water supply, or a water reser- 
yoir. There is a water pipe that will run through it, is there 
not? 

Mr. FERRIS. The gentleman knows that the rainfall is very 
slight up there, and they must have a large area to catch the 
snow that falls in the winter. I know that the House has been 
to the trouble of considering a good many bills of this kind, and 
no doubt it is annoying to the gentleman from Illinois to have 
them come up continually. 

Mr. MANN, I will say that nothing in the way of legislation 
ever annoys me. I take it as it comes. 

Mr. FERRIS. The thought I was trying to leave was this, 
that these lands have no value for homestead purposes. They 
have no value as desert-land claims. They have no value for 
anything on earth, as I believe, other than they may have some 
mineral under them, or that they may be used to protect the 
watersheds of these cities, so that they may have pure water. 

Mr. MANN. As I understand, this bill is for the purpose of 
retaining this land as a watershed, to furnish pure water to 
this city. 

Mr. FERRIS. I so understand. 

Mr. MANN. And yet it contains a provision that a trail shall 
continue across the land for the purpose of having cattle travel 
over it. It does not seem to me that would be very appro- 
priate for a 640-acre watershed, to leave it so that the ranch- 
men in that country could run their cattle over it. That would 
hot be my idea of pure water. 

Mr. FERRIS. I confess there is yery much force in what 
the gentleman says. Still it is better to have one road across 
it than it would be to have people camp on it and hold their 
cattle on it overnight. The report also states that they have a 
caretaker. The city of Grand Junction is under the commission 
form of government, and it has a caretaker who can look after 
it without additional expense. While the gentleman from 
Colorado could tell better than I, it is probably some old trail 
that they would have trouble about if they should close it up. 
There are many mountain passes up there that must be preserved. 
I think they can handle a local matter of that kind. It is 
worthless land. They want it; they need it. Pure water is 
always important. 

Mr, SELDOMRIDGE. While I am not personally acquainted 
with the land in question, I know that Grand Junction has con- 
structed its waterworks at some distance from the city, and 
these lands are evidently located several miles, perhaps 10 or 
15 miles, away from the city. The trail probably leads up 
through the canyon to a place otherwise inaccessible, so that it 
is necessary to preserve this convenient means of travel to the 
section of country that is reached by it. The purpose of getting 
the land, as I understand it, is to furnish protection to the 
water supply and allow the city to exercise police power over 
the land. 

Mr. MANN. I can not understand how it will furnish pro- 
tection to the water supply to have 640 acres of land, over which 
there is a cattle trail, where large numbers of cattle are con- 
stantly passing. That is to me a queer idea. 

Mr. SELDOMRIDGE. Probably the city does not want to 
interfere with the only route of travel that exists. 

Mr. MANN. I suspect that the city does want to interfere. 

Mr. SELDOMRIDGE. The bill will leave the trail open. 

Mr. MANN. Yes; but that is one objection to the bill. What 
sense is there in giving to a city the right to 640 acres of land 
for the purpose of letting it have pure water and at the same 
time provide for a cattle trail over it? 

Mr. SELDOMRIDGE. It is not exactly a cattle trail. 

Mr. MANN. I imagine it is for the purpose of accommodating 
some private persons. 

Mr. SELDOMRIDGE. The gentleman would not want to 
discontinue the only possible route for travel in going into the 
mountains with pack animals, would he? This trail would bear 
the same relation as a public road in a narrow canyon. 

Mr. MANN. If there could not be a trail put anywhere else, 
the gentleman’s remarks would be fully appropriate; but that is 
what I want to know. 


Mr. SELDOMRIDGE. I think that is the condition. 

Mr. MANN. The bill as introduced did not provide for any 
such exemption. I suppose somewhere some stockman kicks be- 
cause he does not want to go around half a mile farther with 
his stock. I should say that the protection of the water sup- 
ply of a city like Grand Junction was of more importance than 
the convenience of some stockman. 

Mr. SELDOMRIDGE. Has the gentleman read the report? 

Mr. MANN. Oh, yes; I have read the report. 

Mr. FERRIS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MANN. Yes. 

Mr. FERRIS. I know the gentleman is always right, and he 
probably has his powder dry in this instance; but where did the 
gentleman get the idea that this is cattle trail? 

Mr. MANN. The report on page 2 says: 

It appears to your committee that for some 25 years past certain 
stockmen and ranchmen have constructed and used a extending 
8 aay below up to the highlands beyond and across a portion 


Mr. FERRIS. That is sufficient. 

Mr. MANN. I would like to ask one further question. I 
suppose it is the intention, probably, of the city to purchase the 
entire 640 acres, but the bill provides— 

That the said city of Grand Junction shall pay for said lands, or such 
„ as it may need for said purpose, at the rate of $1.25 

Should they not pay for the entire 640 acres within some 
limit of time? 

Mr. FERRIS. I think so. I do not know whether the land 
has been surveyed or not. 

Mr. MANN. It must have been surveyed or they could not 
describe it as section 34, township 12 south, range 97 west of 
the sixth principal meridian. 

Mr. FERRIS. I do not know what the facts are about that, 
but if the gentleman has an amendment he wishes to offer I do 
not think the gentleman from Colorado [Mr. TAYLOR] would 
object to it. 

Mr. MANN. I expect to offer an amendment striking out, 
commencing in line 11, page 1, the words “or such portions 
thereof as it may need for said purpose,” and then insert after 
the word “shall,” line 11, the words “ within [stating the time] 
from the passage of this act.” 

Mr. FERRIS. I feel sure that there will be no objection to 
that, 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, this legislation should be 
had. It is regrettable that we have not some general legisla- 
tion on this subject. As I understand it, the Committee on the 
Public Lands has had under consideration for some time gen- 
eral legislation on the subject. I think such a bill was re- 
ported out at one time, but for some reason or other it was not 


passed. 

Mr. Chairman, I feel like protesting against the restrictions 
we place around transfers to municipalities of land of the 
character of this description. This tract, as I understand, is 
yery rough, mountainous land, through which a deep canyon 
runs. It has a little brush on it and, probably, is not worth 
more than the price fixed—$1.25 an acre—if it is worth that. It 
has never been considered valuable enough to tempt anyone to 
homestead it. The probability is that no portion of it is fit for 
cultivation; it is just a scrubby, brushy canyon-cut mountain- 
side. We are selling it to a municipality, to a collection of 
American citizens who are going to hold it in their collective 
capacity, and yet we throw as many restrictions about it as if 
we were proposing to sell it to some grasping corporation that 
we thought was going to utilize it for the purpose of holding 
up the community. ; 

We first provide that if, perchance, any minerals shall be 
found they shall be reserved to the United States. Now, in all 
probability the land does not contain any minerals. I assume 
that no one has ever suggested that it contains minerals. So 
this reseryation is entirely superfluous; but it has this effect: 
We are granting land which is to be used for the protection of 
the water supply, in order that the city may keep trespassers 
off the tract and protect it, to prevent pollution of the water 
supply, and we place in the law a provision which invites tres- 
passers, invites evil-intentioned persons to go on the tract osten- 
sibly for prospecting after any or every sort of mineral, going 
up there and camping under pretense of prospecting, and liable 
to commit all sorts of depredations under the pretext of pros- 
pecting, if they are so disposed. 

If we were disposing of this land to an individual, there might 
be some excuse for this mineral reservation. As a matter of 
fact, there is probably no excuse for mineral reservation even 
in such a case, because the lands contain no minerals, as far 
as anybody knows. The geological formation is such tbat there 
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is not the remotest probability of any mineral being found under 
the surface. But dealing with American citizens collectively, 
a municipality, for the purpose of enabling them to protect 
their water supply, we insist on reserving all kinds and sorts of 
minerals, as though they actually might sometime be found, 
and by so doing we invite every person who in good faith may 
seek to prospect, every blackmailer, every person who for any 
reason might desire to go on the lands under pretense that they 
were prospecting, to interfere with the protection of the water 
supply. 

Then, although the land is worthless, simply a square mile 
serving to hold the surface of the earth together, made up of 
brush, canyon, and rock of no value—nobody wants it, nobody has 
homesteaded it—if the city shall not use it for these particular 
purposes we propose to take it back, not that we have any use 
for it, not that we know that anyone will ever want it or desire 
it or have any particular reason for utilizing it, but if the city 
shall not use it for this particular purpose, for the protection of 
its water supply, we propose to take it back. We throw around 
a grant of this kind—of rocky, brushy hillside—more regulations 
and provisions which may be harmful, in disposing of it to a 
community in its community capacity, than would be necessary 
were we disposing of something that really might become very 
valuable to some grasping corporation that might use the values 
for the purpose of holding up the community. 

Mr. Chairman, I realize that the gentlemen on the Committee 
on the Public Lands understand that only by inserting all of these 
reservations and provisions with regard to the extinguishment 
of the title for nonuse can legislation of this kind be gotten 
through the House. I presume they are probably correct in 
their view of the matter. It seems to me that we have arrived 
at a peculiar state of mind in the House when it is necessary to 
have all of these conditions and limitations surrounding the 
transfer from all of the people to part of the people of a tract 
of rocky, barren, practically worthless hill land. 

Mr. STAFFORD rose. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman desire to be recog- 
nized in his own right? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I do. 

Mr. FERRIS. How long does the gentleman desire? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I do not intend to consume yery much 
time. 

Mr. FERRIS. I desired to ask unanimous consent to close the 
general debate. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I think the gentleman will get it closed 
more quickly by having me proceed now. 

Mr. FERRIS. Very well. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I wish to inquire of the chairman of the 
committee the reason why they embodied the following proviso: 

And provided further, That the grant herein contained shall not be 
construed to deprive the public the right to continue the use of what is 
known as the Kannah Creek trail across said land. 

Mr. FERRIS. Mr. Chairman, I do not know what the trail 
is, I do not know how important it is, and I do not know why 
it was suggested. It was suggested by the department, and it 
was in obedience to their suggestion that we reserved it. The 
information is that the city has a caretaker who lives on the 
land and can protect these watersheds. I presume it is a moun- 
tain pass or something that could not well be closed, although 
that is an assumption upon my part. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I think the gentleman is in 
error when he states that it was suggested or recommended by 
the department. I direct his attention to the letter of the Sec- 
retary of the Interior, as found on page 2 of the report, wherein 
the Secretary makes some suggestions, but in those suggestions 
nothing is contained as to this reservation of the rights to this 
trail. Some person outside, other than the Secretary, and out- 
side of the department, has made that suggestion. 

Mr. FERRIS. Perhaps the gentleman is right. The depart- 
ment made the suggestion with reference to the mineral reser- 
vation; and as I look at it again I think the gentleman is 
right. There are two provisos there, and it was my thought that 
the committee copied them verbatim; but it seems the gentle- 
man is right. The mineral reservations were suggested by the 
department and the committee adopted them. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The committee adopted the recommenda- 
tions of the department, but added another proviso for which 
it is difficult to find any suggestion, so far as the department is 
concerned. 

Mr. FERRIS. It is unfortunate that the author of the bill 
who knows about this is sick and unable to be here to-day. 

Mr. STAFFORD. It is a minor matter, and I presume it 
does not impair the general provisions of the bill. I will not 
press the inquiry further, I reserve the balance of my time. 

Mr. FOWLER. Mr. Chairman, I desire to inquire of the gen- 
tleman from Oklahoma if the city of Grand Junction is now 


using this lease of land for the purpose denominated in the 
bill, and if so, how long have they been so using it? 

Mr. FERRIS, They are really not using it at all. It has 
been vacant land, and they desire to use it as a part of their 
watershed. 

Mr. FOWLER. Have they ever used it for the purpose of 
a watershed to supply the city with water? 

Mr. FERRIS. Oh, no. They do not own it. It is public 
land. Anybody could, if they desire, go upon it and enter it. 

Mr. FOWLER. They may haye been using the water from 
it even though it is public land. 

Mr. FERRIS. I presume they have, inadvertently, 

Mr. FOWLER. It has occurred to me that they might want 
to get across that particular tract of land to a more desirable 
tract of land for the purpose of supplying the city with water. 

Mr. FERRIS. . That may be true. The House is unfortunate 
a having the exact. information at hand regarding this 

ail. ; 

Mr. FOWLER. The reason I am led to that conclusion is be- 
cause the sanitary conditions of the tract of land are not very 
well preserved by the bill, and it occurred to me that perhaps 
the city did not want the land for the purpose of the watershed 
to furnish water, but as a right of way over which they might 
go to a more desirable fountain of water supply. 

Mr. FERRIS. They have the power to get the right of way 
under another act, without coming to Congress, so that I be- 
lieve the gentleman’s presumption would hardly be correct. An 
act was passed in 1905 authorizing cities to get rights of way 
without coming to Congress. So it could not be for that purpose. 

Mr. FOWLER. It is not very clear in the bill, and no in- 
formation has been given which is clear, as to the real intent 
of the purchase of this land by the city. 

Mr. FERRIS. Mr. Chairman, I think the gentleman is in 
error in that. The bill and the report are clear on those points, 
but we are unfortunate in not being able to tell the gentleman 
about this road, and the committee has gladly confessed that 
inability to the gentleman and to the gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. Mann] and the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. STAF- 
FORD], owing to the absence of the gentleman from Colorado 
[Mr. TAYLOR]. ; 

Mr. FOWLER. The conflict between the high purpose which 
is urged for the purchase of this land and the promiscuous use 
permitted by the bill which might defeat that high purpose is 
of such a character that it does not appear to Members who are 
not.acquainted with conditions there that it is the real purpose 
to use this land for a watershed. 

Mr, FERRIS. About that there can be no question. The 
city needs this as a part of their watershed. They have asked 
for it. The city council has asked for it and the officials of the 
city who have appeared before us asked for it. This road 
matter is the only part of the bill I am not familiar with. I 
assume it is some local matter, some mountain pass or some- 
thing of that kind, and if the gentleman feels it is wrong or 
has any doubt about the matter he can move to strike it out 
when the time arrives. 

Mr. FOWLER. I shall not do so, because I feel the commit- 
tee knows more about it than I do. I know nothing whatever 
about this, although I have been to Grand Junction and I know 
something about the surroundings there, and it appears to me 
that the practical effect the bill pretends to seek is not very 
clearly defined. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not agree with my colleague from Wyo- 
ming [Mr. MoNDELL] in his remarks concerning the disposition 
of real estate. Apparently he objects to the limitations sur- 
rounding this purchase, or proposed purchase, by the city of 
Grand Junction. It never was intended by the wonderful God 
of all that any one man or any set of men should get a monop- 
oly of what is known to be the greatest physical inheritance 
that men ever had. The right of a man to have a home ought 
to be preserved in the State; the State has title to the land 
in republics, the king in absolute forms of government. The 
State ought to see that the real estate shall never be hedged 
about by the control of the few against the rights of the many, 
and if a State has permitted such to be done it becomes the 
solemn duty of the State to remedy such wrongs and see that 
the real estate is held for homesteads for the poor. To do 
otherwise—— 

Mr. MONDELL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOWLER. In a moment—to do otherwise is a violation 
of the divine gift from heaven to man. Now I will yield to the 
gentleman from Wyoming. . 

Mr. MONDELL. I agree with what the gentleman has 
said—— 

Mr. FOWLER. I only yielded for a question. 

Mr. MONDELL. And much admire his eloquence, but there 
is no reservation here of a homestead right. So far as home- 
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stead rights are concerned, they are wiped out and obliterated 
by this legislation. There is a reservation here in the United 
States as against the good people of Grand Junction to minerals 
that are not there. 

Mr. FOWLER. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Wyoming 
has lost sight of the necessity for preserving real estate for 
homes, instead of allowing it to go into the hands of corpora- 
tions. Municipal corporations have no more right to acquire 
large areas of land and hold them in deference to the rights of 
individuals than private corporations have. One of the greatest 
acts that was done by Napoleon was the division of the real 
estate of France into small tracts and placing them within easy 
reach of the French peasants. That was one of the great rea- 
sons why France was able to pay the wonderful indemnity in 
1872 imposed on her by Germany. 

Mr. McKENZIE. : Will my colleague yield? 

Mr. FOWLER. Ina moment. The gentleman from Wyoming 
objects to this land going back to the United States in case the 
city of Grand Junction should cease to use it for a watershed 
suply. What could be more sensible than to let it go back to 
the real owner? What does Grand Junction want with it now 
except to keep the people supplied, according to the terms of 
this bill, with water, and as soon as that necessity has ceased, 
then the real estate ought to go back where it came from, to the 
State, to be held for the purpose of use in the future, whether 
for mineral purposes, homestead, or otherwise. Real estate 
ought not to be perpetuated in large tracts in the hands of the 
few. Corporations ought not to be permitted to hold real estate 
except for the purpose of their business; manufacturing indus- 
tries may own the ground on which their plants rest; banking 
institutions may hold the ground on which their business build- 
ings rest; but no country will ever be prosperous which permits 
the few to gobble up the real estate and hold it against the 
rights of the many. I now yield to my colleague from Illinois, 

Mr. McKENZI®. I understand this bill is for the purpose of 
granting certain lands to the municipality of Grand Junction 
for the protection of its water supply. I desire to ask my col- 
league if he does not believe it is perfectly proper for munici- 
palities to control tracts of land, even large tracts of land, for 
park purposes and for the protection of a water supply, and 
if the control of the same does not inure to the interests of the 
people. 

Mr. FOWLER. Oh, certainly; that is true. Municipalities 
ought to have an opportunity to see that sanitary conditions 
prevail within their limits, and that is always desirable; but it 
is never desirable to hold large tracts of land against the in- 
terest of individuals so as to deprive them of homesteads. The 
happiest place in the world is the place which a man can call 
his home. [Applause.] 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


The committee informally rose; and Mr, Stour having taken 
the chair as Speaker pro tempore, a message from the Senate, 
by Mr. Tulley, one of its clerks, announced that the Senate had 
concurred in the request of the House of Representatives for 
the return of the enrolled bill (S. 7555) to authorize the con- 
struction of a bridge across the Suwanee River, in the State of 
Florida. 


GRANT OF CERTAIN LANDS TO GRAND JUNCTION, COLO. 


The committee resumed its session. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I move to amend the committee 
amendment by inserting, in line 18, after the word “ public,” the 
word “ of.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend the committee amendment by inserting after the word 
“ Public,” in line 18, the word of.“ 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

. The question was taken, and the committee amendment as 
amended was agreed to. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I move, page 1, line 11, after the 
word “shall,” to insert the words “at least two years from the 
passage of this act.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend, on page 1, by inserting after the word “ shall,” in line 11, the 
words “ within two years after the passage of this act.“ 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann]. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MANN. Now, I move to strike out, commencing with line 
11, the language “or such portions thereof as it may need for 
said purpose.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 


The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 1, line 11, after the word “lands,” strike out the words “or 
such portions thereof as it may need for said purpose.” 


Mr. FERRIS. Mr. Chairman, let me make a suggestion to the 
gentleman on that. I can think of a case where there might be 
some objection to adopting that. Suppose that only half the 
land fell into the watershed at all, and the other half carried 
the water off in another direction, does the gentleman think, 
then, that the land ought not to be used for its proper purpose 
on the other side; that is, mining, or grazing, or such other uses 
as it might be put to, and not compel the city to buy something 
to hold in idleness—something it did not want? 

Mr. MANN. If the gentleman’s supposition was correct, the 
criticism would be correct. The statement, however, is, that 
this land is valueless so far as its use for anything else is con- 
cerned. They take the water from Kannah Creek and on this 
section they have what is called a head gate. This is some dis- 
tance from the city, and there the water pipe starts and carries 
the water to the city of Grand Junction. Well, I doubt whether 
any of this section can be used if the city should just get the 
land right around the head gate. Now, they say they want to 
buy it all. I am willing to sell it all to them, but I doubt 
whether it would be fair to the Government and the rest of the 
land to sell just a little bit of it right around the head gate 
and right along the line of the creek. 

Mr. FERRIS. I can see how that would work an unfair- 
ness. I only thought of a supposititious case. 

Mr. MANN. They stated they wanted to purchase the whole 
section. There are no adverse rights. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann]. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. FERRIS. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee do 
now rise and report the bill favorably. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. Fosrzn, Chairman of the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that the com- 
mittee had had under consideration the bill (H. R. 19116) to 
grant certain lands in the city of Grand Junction, Colo., for the 
protection of its water supply, and had directed him to report 
the same back to the House with certain amendments, with the 
recommendation that the amendments be agreed to and that 
the bill as amended do pass, 

The SPEAKER. Is a separate yote demanded on any amend- 
ment? If not, the Chair will put them en gross. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Ferris, a motion to reconsider the vote by 
which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


UNAPPROPRIATED LANDS IN NORTH DAKOTA, 


Mr. NORTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp a concurrent resolution adopted by 
the Legislative Assembly of the State of North Dakota, pertain- 
ing to legislation for the purpose of assisting in settling up un- 
appropriated lands in North Dakota and the West. 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman from North Dakota asks 
unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the RECORD by pub- 
lishing certain resolutions of the North Dakota Legislature in 
reference to settling up the wild lands there. Is there objec- 
tion? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. i 

The following is the joint resolution: 


STATE or NORTH DAKOTA, 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE. 


I, Thomas Hall, 19 N of State of the State of North Dakota 
and keeper of the great seal thereof, hereby certify that the attached 
is a true and correct copy of a certain concurrent resolution adopted 
by the Fourteenth Legislative Assembly of the State of North Dakota 
and the whole of such resolution. 

In testimony whereof I have hereunto set my hand and affixed the 
great seal of the State at the capitol, in the city of Bismarck, this 
10th day of February, A. D. 1915. 


[SEAL.] THOMAS Hatt, Secretary of State. 


A concurrent resolution (McClellan). 


Be it resolved by the House of Representatives of the State of North 
Dakota (the Senate coxcurring), That— 

Whereas there are now in the western part of North Dakota about 
673,000 acres of rough, broken, and nonirrigable vacant Government 
land more ae for grazing and stock raising than for any other 

urpose ; an 

Whereas the steady development of the West has been dependent upon 
and built up by actual settlers and homesteaders who came west for 
the purpose of finding homes for the support and maintenance of 
themselves and families ; and x 

Whereas the occupation and settlement of these vacant lands will in 
ee EON h taxation and other sources, inure to the benefit of the 
counties an 


whole country in which said lands are located; and 
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Whereas practically all the agricultural lands in the third onal 
district of the State of North Dakota have been selected and are now 
occupied by actual settlers; and ` A 

Whereas the balance of the unoccupied lands are quite rough and 
broken and consists mostly of what are commonly known as the 
Bad Lands and principally valuable for stock raising; and 

Whereas there is a shortage of beef throughout the land as a result of 
stock raising having been neglected for agricultural pursuits ; and 

Whereas the balance of this land, if assigned in proper quantities, will 
— support hundreds of families; an 

W. eras we believe an act can and should be passed by Congress which 
w 
fortably support a family by mixed farming and stock raising thereon, 
and which act ht be drafted 
rais homestead bill No. 15799, which was introduced during the 
second session of the Sixty-third Congress of the United States, and 
in which there is incorporated a classification clause which would 
leave absolutely no grounds for the act to monopolize lands coming 
under the 160-acre or 320-acre acts; and 

Whereas it has come to our notice that a movement was no foot to 
have Congress pass a law to have-said Government lands Pacts to 
ive gery for leasing purposes, and to also pass a national leasehold 

; an 

Whereas we believe that such an act would be a crime and an outrage 
rpetrated upon the counties in which said lands are situated and 
would deprive them of the actual settlers and families which they 
would otherwise ft and would further deprive such counties of the 
assessable valuations and taxable 1 which they are entitled 
to and from which said counties would eventually realize an abun- 
dance of revenues by virtue of entrymen ha their lands patented 
and homes built thereon for themselves and families and their 

children’s children; and . 

Whereas there is not the incentive for families to build up valuable 
and permanent homes on rented that there is on land they can 
call their own, and from which they would not have to be separated 
by virtue of the expiration of a lease; and 

Whereas there are a number of the counties in which this land is lo- 
eated that are already too small in the area of their agricultural 
lands without robbing them of what is left, and this is e ee 
true of Billings County, which has not any more taxable estate 
than it needs for the running of their county government; and 

Whereas we do not believe in heaping the burdens of taxation on the 
few who happen to own the agricultural land in such localities when 
the same can be reduced with the settlement of these vacant Govern- 
ment lands by homesteaders who are willing to share the burden of 
taxation in their community for the purpose of homes; and 

Whereas we are heartily in favor of some act that will d to improve 
said district and bring settlers who will make permanent homes 
therein, but that we are bitterly opposed to the submission of a 
national leasehold bill or any act that will shut the lands out from 
actual homesteading, thereby curtailing and handicapping the de- 
velopment and upbuilding of said district: Now, therefore, be it 
Resolved by the House of Representatives of the State of North 

Dakota (the Senate conourring), That we transmit a copy of this resolu- 

tion to our Senators and Representatives in the National Congress, re- 

questing and urging them to use all honorable means to see that the 
spirit of this resolution be put into execution as far as possible, and 
that any act which would tend to prevent the actual settlement of the 
lands above referred to, and which would deprive any county in said 
third congressional district of the full benefit of its lands through 
taxation or otherwise, be prevented. 

It is further resolved, That the secretary of state is hereby author- 
ized to transmit the foregoing resolution to the Senators and Repre- 
sentatives in Congress from the State of North are 


. P, HANSON, 

Speaker of the House. 
ALBERT N. WOLD, 

Chief Clerk of the House. 

. H. INE, 
President of the Senate, 

M. J. GEORGE, 
Secretary of the Senate, 


VESSELS FOR COAST AND GEODETIC SURVEY. 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (H. R. 20418) to authorize the purchase or con- 
struction of six new vessels, with all necessary equipment, for 
the Coast and Geodetic Survey, and providing for additional 
survey by the Coast and Geodetic Survey. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the consideration of 
the bill? . . 

Mr. MANN. Reserving the right to object, is my friend from 
"Georgia [Mr. ADAMSON] serious about this? 

Mr. ADAMSON. I suppose so. I have not cracked a smile 
about it lately. I would like to have the bill passed. 

Mr, MANN. The gentleman knows that in the sundry civil 
bill there escaped me, unfortunately, while I was detained by 
some one else in conversation, a provision for two new vessels, 
to cost $290,000, for this service. That probably will get into 
570 ei although it ought to have been stricken out on a point 
of order. 

Mr. ADAMSON, I am very much obliged to the Committee 
on Appropriations for granting that much. And if those are 
really intended as a part of this authorization, I am willing 
to give credit for them when they go to appropriate for these. 

Mr. MANN. Those two haying been carried in the appropria- 
tion bill, where they will probably be provided for, and assum- 
ing that was satisfactory to the department, I did not suppose 
the gentleman would be pressing a bill now for six. 

Mr. ADAMSON. I am not advised that those two are a part 
of this authorization at all. 

Mr. MANN. That was what I was trying to get at, whether 
the new Department of Commerce, with a view to economy in 
its efforts to restrict expenditures—and we all know how hard it 


is working in that direction—wanted to build eight new vessels 
this year, or only six, or only two. 

Mr. ADAMSON. I have always voiced my protest against 
using economy on the small matters from my committee only, 
and letting extravagance run wild on other things. If gentle- 
men would use it on the large matters that come in in millions, 
on the large propositions, it seems to me, with less hurt to any 
of them, we would do a great deal on the side of saving, and 
still grant the little authorizations from.my committee. 

Mr, MANN. I vote for economy on the large measures. I 
am not sure that my friend always does. 

Mr. ADAMSON. Oh, yes. 

Mr, MANN. I have in every case. I notice the half-million 
dollar items mount up if there are enough of them. 

Mr. ADAMSON. There are not many. Our committee has 
jurisdiction of a few things that go to the vitals of the Gov- 
ernment’s operations and transactions, and when we come in 
with a bill for a few little necessary appliances and facilities 
to carry on the necessary work of the Government, it strikes 
some of the gentlemen very hard—I do not allude to the gentle- 
man from Illinois; he is not the worst one—and yet they can 
swallow without choking hundreds of millions of dollars that 
do not go for any such beneficial purposes. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman will have an opportunity to- 
morrow, or soon, to show whether he is in favor of economy on 
large measures or not. I am in favor of economy on both 
the large and small measures. 

Mr. ADAMSON. I thank the gentleman for his suggestion, 
and, inasmuch as he has mentioned it, I am sure he has refer- 
ence to the administration ship bill. If I do have a chance to 
vote for it, I shall vote for it with the greatest of pleasure, as 
the most necessary thing to be done that has come before the 
House in a generation, because the business of the world is 
paralyzed, we are without shipping to do our business, and our 
products here at home are wasting. We are not able to secure 
their transportation, and if we do not provide transportation 
for them at once our people will lose the benefit of them and 
also lose an opportunity to capture the trade of the world. 
[Applause.] That bill ought to pass, and pass quickly. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. CLINE. I object, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Indiana objects, and 
the bill will be stricken frem the calendar. The Clerk will re- 
port the next bill. 


PREVENTION OF LEPROSY IN THE UNITED STATES. 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (H. R. 20040) to provide for the care and treat- 
ment of persons afflicted with leprosy and to prevent the 
spread of leprosy in the United States, 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, let 
us have the bill reported. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That for the pu of FN out the provi- 
sions of this act the Secretary of the Treasury is authorized to select 
and obtain, by purchase or otherwise, a site or sites suitable for the 
establishment of a home or homes for the care and treatment of persons 
afflicted with leprosy, to be administered by the United States Public 
Health Service; and the Secretary of War, the Secretary of the Navy, 
the Secretary of the Interior, or the 55 Agriculture is au- 
thorized to transfer to the Secretary of the sury any abandoned 
military, naval, or other reservation suitable for the purpose, or as 
much thereof as may be necessary, with all buildings and improye- 
ments thereon, to be used for the purpose of said home or homes. 

Sec. 2. That there shall be received into said home or homes, under 
regulations prepared. by the Surgeon General of the Public Health 
Service, with the approval of the Sccretary of the Treasury, any per- 
son afflicted with leprosy who presents himself or herself for care, 
detention, and treatment, or who may be apprehended under authority 
of the United States quarantine acts, or any person afflicted with lep- 
rosy duly consigned to said home or any of said homes by the proper 
health authorities of any State, ets or the District of Colum- 
bia. The Surgeon General of the Public Health Service is authorized, 
upon request of said authorities, to send for any person afflicted with 
leprosy within their respective jurisdictions, and to convey said per- 
son to any such home for detention and treatment, and when the trans- 
portation of any such person is undertaken for the protection of the 
public health, the expense of such removal shall be paid from funds 
set aside for the maintenance of said home or homes. 

Sec. 8. That regulations shall be prepared by the Surgeon General of 
the Public Health Service, with the approval of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, for the government and administration of said home or homes 
and for the a prehension, detention, treatment, and release of all per- 
sons who are inmates. thereof. 

Sec. 4. That the 33 of the Treasury be, and he is hereby. 
authorized to cause the erection upon such site or sites of suitable and 
necessary buildings for ee Pees of this act at a cost not to exceed 
the sum -herein apprepria for such purpose. 

Src. 5. That when any commissioned or other officer of the Publie. 
Health Service is detailed for duty at the home or homes herein pro- 
vided for he shall receive, in addition to the pay and allowances of his 
grade, one-half the pay of said grade and such allowances as may be 
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provided by the Surgeon General of the Public Health Service, with the 
approval of the Secretary of the Treasury. 

EC. 6. That for the purposes of carrying out the provisions of this 
act there is heret appropriated, from any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, the sum of $250,000, or as much thereof as may 
be necessary, for the preparation of said home or homes, including the 
erection of necessary buildings, the maintenance of the patients, pay 
and maintenance of necessary officers and employees, until June 30, 
1916. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, 
where are these homes to be located? 

Mr. ADAMSON. That has not been determined. I will state 
to the gentleman that the only suggestion I have heard about 
it is that two or three States are now maintaining homes of 
that kind—one in Louisiana, and one in Massachusetts, and one 
in some other State—and the supposition is that these States 
will be glad to turn over those homes to the Government. 

Mr. MANN. And have the Government support them instead 
of the States? 

Mr. ADAMSON. Yes; just as the Government did with re- 
spect to the quarantine stations. 

Mr, MANN. Well, why not have the Government support 
all other State eleemosynary institutions? 

Mr. ADAMSON. Well, I suppose the fundamental questions 
involved it is unnecessary for us to discuss at length just now. 
It is a practical proposition, and not a theory. The country is 
filling up with lepers, and they go about from State to State, 
and it has gotten so that we have about 4,000 lepers in the United 
States. The Government should protect interstate commerce 
and health by removing the menace to travel and by taking care 
of these people. 

Mr. MANN. Do I understand that it is the purpose of the 
department now to have a leprosorium in Massachusetts? 

Mr. ADAMSON. No; they have not said that. I said that 
Massachusetts has a leprosorium, and Louisiana has a lepro- 
sorium, and some other State, possibly California, has one, and 
it has been suggested to us that those homes might be acquired. 
It is objectionable, of course, in some communities for the Gov- 
ernment to establish a leprosorium in their vicinity, but 
wherever they already exist and are maintained by the State 
authorities and can be sold to the Government, I think all fric- 
tion in that respect could be removed. 

Mr. MANN. This matter has been under consideration by the 
committee, which undoubtedly has had hearings upon it. How 
many leprosoriums is it intended to have under the provisions 
of this bill? There is no limit placed in the bill. 

Mr. ADAMSON. No; there is no limit in the bill, but it is 
not intended to have many. One proposition was to acquire an 
island somewhere off the coast and to have just one. I do not 
know what will be determined upon about that. 

Mr. MANN. This bill authorizes the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury to buy a site at any place in the United States for a lepro- 
sorium, wherever he chooses. 

Mr. ADAMSON. I wouid take it for granted, however, that 
he would not do so over the objections of the community, and 
the easiest way would be to purchase or acquire those already 
established in the States. 

Mr. MANN. I take it that if he does it, it will be over the 
objections of the immediate community. They certainly will 
never consent. The bili also authorizes practically all the de- 
partments to turn over at any time any land which they have 
in the way of a reservation. 

Mr. ADAMSON. Well, it might be that a reservation would 
be found suitable for it free from objection, where the Govern- 
ment could allow it to be constructed. We can not, of course, 
settle all these details in advance. One of the best reasons 
why we can not is the one suggested by the gentleman, that if 
we were to propose to locate one at a particular place the peo- 
ple around that place would do to us just as they did before, 
when we proposed to locate one in Arizona. They defeated the 
enti ro pay because the people interested in that country did not 
want it. 

Mr. MANN. I remember that very well. I have no objec- 
tion, I will say to the gentleman, to giving the Public Health 
Service authority to locate a leprosorium and take the chances 
on where it will be located, but I am very much opposed to 
giving them authority to locate 40. 

Mr. ADAMSON. So am I. 

Mr. MANN. This gives them that authority, without any 


limit at all, practically to take any piece of land that the 


Government owns and to buy any piece they choose. 

Mr. ADAMSON. I do not suppose they would establish one 
where it was unnecessary or force one on an unwilling com- 
munity. I believe they would work it out with more common 
sense than that. 


Mr. MANN. I do not always assume that a department will 
exercise all the power it can; but whenever we give them un- 
limited authority we find that they do exercise it, just the 
same, and they say, There is the law.” 

Mr. ADAMSON. What is the gentleman's suggestion? 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman suggests that the purpose is to 
establish only one leprosorium? 

Mr. ADAMSON, Suppose you make it no more than two. 

Mr. MANN. I can not see what they would want to have 
two for. 

Mr, ADAMSON. This is a big country, you know, and we 
would not want to haul them from coast to coast. 

Mr. MANN. Oh, a leper in this country is no danger at all, 
so a as communicating disease to others by traveling is con- 
cerned, 

Mr. ADAMSON. Well, the State of Massachusetts and the 
State of Louisiana have thought otherwise by establishing 
homes in those States. There is one, also, on the Pacific coast. 

Mr. MANN. We had one here. I do not know what became 
rel Mr. Early. They still have a leprosorium here, for all I 

ow. 

Mr. ADAMSON. I do not think there would be any objection 
to limiting the number to two or three, but I think they ought 
to have more than one. 

Mr. MANN. I do not think we ought to authorize more than 
one. If they need one, very well; but I am not in favor of 
giving a blanket authority for locating leprosoriums wherever 
they please, regardless of the wishes of the communities. The 
proper place to locate one is out in the wild somewhere, where 
nobody lives within a radius of many miles and where nobody 
ever wil live. 

Mr. ADAMSON. I would rather have authority to start with 
one than none at all. What would the gentleman suggest? 

Mr. MANN. I have not any amendment prepared. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. I think the bill ought to go over, if the gentle- 
man is serious about it. I will call the gentleman’s attention 
to what I think is an error. The bill undertakes to appropriate 
$250,000 for the construction of buildings, and so forth, and 
gives authority to use $250,000 until June 30, 1916. You could 
not appropriate for a building after that date, and it is quite 
certain you could not buy a site and build one before that date. 
So your authorization would not do any good if the bill should 
pass. That is section 5 of the bill. 

Mr. ADAMSON. We can amend that, if the gentleman does 
not object to the consideration of the bill, 

Mr. MANN. We could, as far as I am concerned, spend the 
afternoon on it; but I think we want to pass some other bills 
this afternoon. 

Mr. ADAMSON. I do not think we will have any chance to 
pass this after to-day. 

Mr. MANN. Oh, I think so. I suggest to the gentleman that 
he ask to have the bill passed over without prejudice, I think 
we will have time during the latter days of the session. Of 
course, this bill will not become a law at this session anyway. 

Mr. ADAMSON. Mr. Speaker, under the circumstances I am 
glad to oblige the gentleman by making the request that the 
bill go over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman asks that the bill be passed 
without prejudice. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


WALTER DEAN, 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (H. R. 20427) to authorize the sale of certain land 
in Alabama to Walter Dean. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, this is a Private Calendar bill, but 
I suppose it is not the fault of the author of the bill that it is 
on the Union Calendar; and as we would have passed it the 
other night if it had been on the Private Calendar, I shall not 
make the point of order. 

Mr. FERRIS. I thank the gentleman. It is quite important 
to get this fixed up at this time. 

The SPEAKER, Does the gentleman object? 

Mr. MANN. No; I do not. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. This bill is on the Union Calendar. 

Mr. FERRIS. I ask unaniomus consent to consider the bill 
in the House as in Committee of the Whole House on the state 
o2 the Union. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Oklahoma asks unani- 
mous consent to consider this bill in the House as in Committee 
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of the Whole House on the state of the Union. Is there ob- 
jection? 

Theré was no objection. 

The bill was read as follows: 


Be it enacted, eto.. That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is 
hereby, authorized to issue a patent to Walter Dean, of Calhoun 
County, Ala., for the north half of section 24, township 14 south range 
7 east, Huntsville meridian in the State of Alabama: Provided, That 
the said Dean shall within six months from approval hereof file his 
application for said tract and pay the register and receiver of the 
land office at Montgomery, Ala., the sum of $1.25 per acre therefor. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
and was accordingly read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Ferris, a motion to reconsider the last vote 
was laid on the table. 


HOMESTEAD ENTRYMEN UNDER RECLAMATION PROJECTS. 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (H. R. 19061) for the relief of homestead entry- 
men under the reclamation projects of the United States. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection? 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I should like to ask the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. FERRIS] 
if there are many cases that are expected to be affected or 
relieved by this legislation? 

Mr. FERRIS. I understand there are only a few. 

Mr. MONDELL. I notice that the report says there are 
about eight on the Uncompahgre reclamation project in Colo- 
rado and several in California, Tho bill is general in form, 
and I am not able at this time to bring myself to believe that 
sections? and 3 are necessary. It does not seem to me that 
there is any objection to section 1, but section 2 is a general pro- 
vision. On reading it hurriedly I think it would apply to other 
cases than eases such as are proposed to be relieved by sec- 
tion 1, and I can scarcely conceive of a situation that would 
arise that would necessitate any such provision as section 2. 

Mr. FERRIS, Did the gentleman read the letter of Mr. 
Sweeney, the Assistant Secretary? 

Mr. MONDELL. I have read the letter of Mr. Bo Sweeney 
on the subject, but it does not convince me. I doubt if there 
is any situation that they could not meet, and I doubt if sec- 
tion 3 should be adopted without pretty full consideration. 

Mr. FERRIS. Will not the gentleman allow it to be con- 
sidered, and content himself with ‘offering an amendment? 
The gentleman may be right about it. I see, however, that the 
report says: 

Section 3 is added to meet a situation that is the source of con- 
siderable distress among settlers, for which there appears to be no 
remedy either in the law or in the discretion of the retary of the 
Interior. . 

On section 2 the report says: 


The provisions of section 2 are suggested to cover the circumstances 
where two or more entrymen who have relinquished their entries shall 
apply for the same farm unit. It is intended to avoid the necessity 
of other methods of selection as between two applications for the same 
farm unit, also to provide that when the number of farm units subject 
to entry is insufficient to afford a lien selection for each person in the 
situation described those open to entry shall be awarded in sequence of 
original entries, 

That seems to be in order to determine priority, and the 
department thinks it is necessary to avoid other methods of 
selection. 

Mr. MONDELL. Let me say to the gentleman that if there 
is any necessity for any provision of that kind, it is a necessity 
that arises, in the main, outside of any legislation of this sort; 
it is possible that there will be some such contests between ap- 
plicants for the same tracts on reclamation projects generally; 
but where you have only 8 entrymen in one case and 15 
in another to deal with, it is not at all likely that any such 
contingency will arise as is intended to be provided for by this 
section. As a general provision applying to all projects, if there 
is some law necessary to guide the Secretary in his discretion, 
we should have it; but I doubt the necessity of making any pro- 
yision to guide his discretion in these cases. 

Mr. BORLAND. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONDELL, Yes 

Mr. BORLAND. Sections 1 and 2 seem to have no necessary 
connection with section 3; but as to sections 1 and 2, the gentle- 
man has no objection to that power being conferred on the 
department, has he? Where settlers haye made an entry in 
good faith upon land withdrawn for the purpose of irrigation, 
and either by delay in completion of the project or change in the 
location of the ditches, it is found that their land is not within 
the irrigable area, is it not a good thing to give them the righi 
to as their land for some land that is within the irrigable 
area 


Mr. MONDELL. Will the gentleman point out to me the 
cages cases affected by section 3 that are not affected by sec- 

on 

Mr. BORLAND. I confess I do not understand section 3. L 
am going to try to get some information on it. 

Mr. MONDELL. I never like to vote for anything I do not 
understand, I do understand section 1, and I can understand 
that there may be a necessity. for that. But I doubt the neces- 
sity of section 2 or the advisability of section 3. 

Mr. BORLAND. If there were an amendment to strike out 
section 8, are not sections 1 and 2 applicable to the situation, 
and are they not a good thing to pass? 

Mr. MANN. There is no necessity for section 2. 

Mr. BORLAND. Probably not; I understand that is a prac- 
tice of the department. 

Mr. MANN. I am going to object to the bill unless sections 
2 and 8 go out. 

Mr. FERRIS. I think section 2 is the existing law, and I 
do not think section 3 would be insisted upon by the author of 
the bill. If the gentleman thinks that that will relieve the 
objection, I will agree to it, 

Mr. MONDELL. I hope the gentleman will agree to strike 
out sections 2 and 8 because I think the relief can be had under 
section 1 of the bill. 

Mr. FERRIS. I think there will be no objection to that. I 
will ask that it be done. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the consideration of 
the bill? - 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FERRIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to con- 
sider the bill in the House as in Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Oklahoma asks unani- 
mous consent that the bill be considered in the House as in 
Committee of the Whole. Is there objection? 

There was no objection, 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That any person who has made homestead entry 
under the act of June 17, 1902 (32 Stat. L., p. 888), for land suscep- 
tible of irrigation which at the time of said en was withdrawn for 
any contemplated irrigation project, mae relin the same, provided 
that it has since been determined that the land embraced in such en 
is not or will not be irrigable under the proj and in lien thereo: 
may select and make entry for any farm unit included within such 
ation project as finally established, notwithstanding the provisions 
of June 25, 1910, entitled “An act to 
authorize advances to the reclamation fund,” ete., and acts amenda- 
tory thereof: Provided, That such entryman shall be given credit on 
bor ned W for the time of bona residence maintained on the 

D: è 
2 Sec. 2. That in case more than one application be made at the same 
time for the same farm unit, preference shall be given to the appli- 
cants in the order of the dates of their original entries for the lands 
relinquished, and if two or more such entrymen ha made previous 
entry on the same date shall apply to enter the same farm unit at the 
paan aue in lieu thereof, the precedence shall be decided between them 
src. 3. That any person who has heretofore established residence 

upon and improved sor tract of land within the irrigable area of a 
reclamation project withdrawn from Mig! under the provisions of the 
reclamation act of June 17, 1902 (82 Stat. L., 388), and acts su 
plementary, thereto and amendatory thereof, and who shall have made 

ma fide improvements upon such land, and who shall have resided 
thereon in good faith for two years prior to the passage of this act, 
may make entry for the farm unit upon which his residence is estab- 
lished, notwithstanding the provisions of section 5 of the act of June 
25, 1910, entitled “An act to authorize advances to the reclamation 
fund,“ and so forth, and acts amendatory thereof, and the homestead 
entry of any ea Ear ge who has heretofore established residence upon 
any such tract of land and who shall have resided thereon in good faith 
for two years prior to the sage of this act and who has placed bona 
fide improvements thereon is hereby validated, but such entry shall be 
subject to conformation to a farm unit when established. s 

The following committee amendments were read: 

7 1, line 6, after the word “land,” insert the words believed 

Page 1, line 9, after the word “entry,” insert the following: “or 
all thereof in excess of 20 acres,” 

The committee amendments were agreed to. 

Mr. FERRIS. Mr. Speaker, agreeably to the arrangement 
made $ few moments ago, I move to strike out all of sections 
2 and 8. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Oklahoma moves to 
strike out sections 2 and 8. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question now is on the engrossment 
and third reading of the bill. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read 
a third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Ferris, a motion to reconsider the vote 
whereby the bill was passed was laid on the table. 

CANDLER AND EVANS COUNTIES, GA. 

The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 

was the bill (H. R. 20814) to place Candler and Evans Counties, 
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of Georgia, in the eastern division of the southern district of 
Georgia. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the counties of Candler and Evans, in the 
State of Georgia, are hereby attached to and made a part of the eastern 
division of the southern judicial district of said State. 

The following committee amendments were read: 

In line 3, after the word “ Candler,” insert the word “ Jenkins,” 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The committee amendments were agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

The title was amended to read: “A bill to place Candler, Jen- 
kins, and Evans Counties, Ga., in the eastern division of 
Georgia.” 

POST OFFICE AT CARLISLE, PA. 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (H. R. 18645) for the acquisition of additional 
site and improvement of Federal post office at Carlisle, Pa. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any moneys in the United 
States Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of $20,000 for the 
acquisition of additional land for a site and for the improvement and 
alieration of the Federal post office at Carlisle, Pa, 

The following committee amendments were read: 

Line 6, strike out the figures “ $20,000" and insert in lieu thereof 
the figures “ $3,500,” 

Lines 6 and 7, strike out the words “for the acquisition of additional 
land for a site and.” 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

‘Mr. MANN. I object. 

Mr. LOGUE. Will the gentleman reserve his objection? 

Mr. MANN. Yes. 

Mr. LOGUE. This has been amended by the committee. It 
is not for the acquisition of an additional site. 

Mr. MANN. I know what it is for; it is to put certain things 
in a more attractive condition. 

Mr. LOGUE, No; if the gentleman will pardon me. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman does not know what it is for. 

Mr. LOGUE. Yes, I do; it is for the alteration and improve- 
ments of the stairway that was reported to be in an unsafe 
condition. 

Mr. MANN. To put the stairway in a more attractive con- 
dition. 

Mr. LOGUE. In a safer condition. 

Mr. MANN. I am only reading from the report, which the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania can read; he is denying what is 
in the report. 

Mr. LOGUE. 
tractive position. 

Mr. MANN. That is what I said. 

Mr. LOGUE. No; the gentleman stated only that it was to 
be put in a more attractive condition. 

Mr. MANN. Here is a stairway which has just been erected, 
and the people do not like it because they say it does not look 
nice. 

Mr. LOGUE. This is under the report of the department, 
coupled with the report of the postmaster, that several people 
have fallen down these stairs and that there is danger to the 
citizens of injury. The fact in connection with this situation is 
that the building was completed within the appropriation and 
a large sum of money was covered back into the Treasury. At 
that time the department should have had notice, and it has 
been called to their attention that these changes are needed, 
and the appropriation of $3,500 does not reach the limit orig- 
inally made for the erection of the building. It is not an at- 
tempt to beautify it. The Representative to Congress from that 
district [Mr. Ruptey] was before our committee. The report 
of the department was such that our committee thought that it 
was needed for the safety of the public and that these changes 
should be made. s 

Mr. MANN. I have read the report, and it is about as ridic- 
ulous as anybody could make it. Here is a stairway just 
erected, and because the patrons who are served by rural routes 
want to go there and get their mail, they want this stairway 
changed. They prefer to go there and climb these steps, but 
they say they do not look nice, and want somebody to build 
them over again. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Mr. Speaker, I want to ask the 
gentleman from Illinois one question. I want to ask him if 
he thinks it is fair to this committee and to the House to make 
a statement that the report of the committee is simply to the 
effect that the stairway is to be changed merely to be made 


It is to be placed in a safer and more at- 


more attractive, when the report itself says it is to be made 
safer and more attractive? 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman should quote what I really said. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. The two are not analogous at all. 
When you say to make it safer and more attractive you do not 
mean simply to make it more attractive. The burden of the 
thing is, if the gentleman will read the report from the depart- 
ment, that this stairway is absolutely in a dangerous condition, 
and the main purpose of this is to make it safe. Of course it 
may be made a little more attractive. 

3 COOPER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman from Ilinois 
yield? 

Mr. MANN. Yes. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Speaker, I would like to ask the gentle- 
man from Florida what is the nature of the defect in the stairs 
that makes them so unsafe? 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. I understand that they are so steep 
that it is positively dangerous to go up and down. That is 
the report made to us. It is a very insignificant sum; and, be- 
sides that, I understand that the stairway is so constructed as 
to detract largely from the appearance of the building; that 
it makes it appear hideous, in other words, besides being abso- 
lutely unsafe. The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Rup- 
LEY], the Member from that district—and I believe that is his 
home town—came before the committee and he enlarged upon 
those two propositions. The main proposition, however, is the 
unsafe condition of the stairway, and that is why we made this 
report. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I had not stated what actuated 
the committee. I stated in the first place that the purpose of 
this bill was to make the stairway more attractive. Here is the 
report of the department: 

The steps in use at the present time are not in harmony architec- 


tually with the building, and to a great extent mar its appearance, 
Otherwise it is a sple structure— 


And so forth. It is true they later sa 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Will not the gentleman be fair 
enough to read the balance of that? 

Mr. MANN. I shall not take the trouble to read the three 
pages. I was just stating that it was true that later on they 
say the steps are dangerous. It is also true that they say there 
are handrails there and that the people will not use the hand- 
rails. Evidently the people do not think the steps are danger- 
ous or they would use the handrails. It is perfectly patent. 
The department has just constructed a building and the people 
there do not like it. I would be very glad to have the stairway 
rebuilt if we had plenty of money. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 
permit me to read a line on page 3? 

Mr. MANN. So far as I am concerned, the gentleman can 
read it all. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. I read from the report: 

It is unfortunate that the building was so designed in the first 
instance as to for a flight of entrance steps so steep as to be 
dangerous. 

Mr. MANN. It is unfortunate. How long has this building 
been constructed? It has just been finished. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Speaker, I did not become interested in 
this until I picked up this report a moment ago. I see that the 
Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. McAdoo, said in a letter on 
December 22, written to the chairman of the Committee on 
Public Buildings and Grounds, which letter is found in the 
report of the committee on page 3: 

The matter of the entrance steps is in a different category. It is 
unfortunate that the building was so designed in the first instance as 
to provide for a flight of entrance 80 as to be dangerous. Of 
the estimated cost of $7,500, it is believed that the cost of reconstruct- 
ing the steps would amount to $3,500. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. That is what the committee recom- 
mends, and nothing more. a 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois objects; and 
the bill is stricken from the calendar. 


PUBLIC BUILDING AT HARTFORD, CONN, 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (H. R. 18310) to acquire a site for a public building 
at Hartford, Conn. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

Mr. LONERGAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consen 
that the bill be passed over without prejudice. . 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 
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FEDERAL BUILDING AT OAKLAND, CAL. 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (H. R. 21239) to increase the limit of cost of the site 
of a Federal building at Oakland, Cal. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I would like to have some explanation of what the amount of 
money appropriated in the bill—$51,750—is for? 

Mr. J. R. KNOWLAND. Mr. Speaker, I will state to the 
gentleman that in 1912 an appropriation was made to enlarge 
the site of the Oakland post-office building. ‘The owners of the 
property refused to accept the amount that had been appropri- 
ated and condemnation proceedings were begun by the Govern- 
ment. The award is $57,750 in excess of the amount appropri- 
ated. The Attorney General states that he considers this a rea- 
sonable price, and adds that if any more delay is had he fears 
the site can not be secured for the amount awarded. The neces- 
sity for the additional land is apparent when I state that the 
post-office building is now so crowded that the internal-revenue 
Office, the customs office, and the commissioner of bankruptcy 
and other Federal officers are compelled to rent quarters out- 
side of the Federal building. 

Mr. BORLAND. Are we to assume that the Government 
went ahead with condemnation proceedings and that the ver- 
dict of the jury was for $57,750 more than the amount esti- 
mated? 

Mr. J. R. KNOWLAND. Yes. 

Mr. BORLAND. And that is the sole cause of this? 

Mr. J. R. KNOWLAND. Yes. 

Mr. BORLAND. And no more land was embraced? 

Mr. J. R. KNOWLAND. No; the same land; and in the 
opinion of the Attorney General this is a reasonable figure; 
and if more delay is had, owing to the rapid increase in the 
values in that locality, it will unquestionably cost the Gov- 
ernment more to acquire the property. The bill is recom- 
mended by the Treasury Department. ; 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. This bill gives just enough so that, 
added to the authorization heretofore made, it completes the 
amount of the award. 

Mr. J. R. KNOWLAND. Yes. 

Mr. BORLAND. Will this complete the acquisition of the 
site? 

Mr. J. R. KNOWLAND. Yes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. This bill is on the Union Calendar. 

Mr. J. R. KNOWLAND. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to consider the bill in the House as in the Committee of the 
Whole. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the limit of cost for the purchase of a Fed- 
eral building site at Oakland, Cal., be, and the same is hereby, in- 
creased $51,750, or so much thereof as may be necessary to meet the 
additional cost of the said site. 

With the following committee amendment: 

861.750. strike out the figures “$51,740” and insert the figures 
* * * 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 


QUIETING TITLE TO PROPERTY, GUTHRIE, OKLA. 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (H. R. 21200) quieting and confirming the title of 
the Methodist University of Oklahoma in and to certain tracts 
of land located in the city of Guthrie, Okla. 

The Clerk read the title. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, there 
does not seem to be very much information given in the report 
in this case. The bill was introduced to give a quitclaim title 
to the Methodist University. The amendment is to give title 
to the city of Guthrie. 

Mr. FERRIS. Or rather to relinquish. 

Mr. MANN. Is that for the benefit of the university? 

Mr. FERRIS. It is intended to be given to the university. 

Mr. MANN. Suppose they do not give it to the university; 
then what? 


Mr. FERRIS. Let me state the facts concerning this case; I 
suppose the gentleman will be interested. Pursuant to the act 
of May 2, 1890, which is the general act and dogs not give 
very much light on this identical town site, there were ten 
and a fraction of acres of land reserved in the city of Guthrie 
as the Territorial capital of Oklahoma for capital purposes and 
for the capital city. It is called a park, but is never used as 
a park but for capital purposes. Later statehood came and 
there was added to what was originally Oklahoma the Indian 
Territory. The people of the adjoining Territories took a vote 
as to where the capital should be, and located the capital at the 
city of Oklahoma as distinguished from the city of Guthrie. 
It then left the people of Guthrie with quite a large building on 
their hands, and left them with 10 acres of land on their hands, 
and they sought as best they could to recoup their loss by rea- 
son of having the capital removed 

Mr. MANN. But what was the title the Government con- 
veyed? 

Mr. FERRIS. The Government by the act of May 2, 1890, 
conveyed a limited title to them. 

Mr. MANN. I know; but what was that title? 

Mr. FERRIS. Later on—— 

Mr. MANN. What was the title conveyed? 

Mr. FERRIS. For park and school purposes. 

Mr. MANN.- Oh, no; it was conveyed for capital purposes; 
but what was the limitation upon the title? 

Mr. THOMPSON of Oklahoma. Will the gentleman permit? 

Mr. MANN. I will. 

Mr. THOMPSON of Oklahoma. Originally it was conveyed 
to the town-site trustees. Afterwards, under the act of 1904, 
the town-site trustees conveyed it to the city of Guthrie with a 
limitation. In 1913 the President of the United States con- 
veyed the second title with absolute fee without any reservation 
at all. Now, afterwards when this question came up, when the 
grant was made to the Methodist University, the Supreme Court 
held that the limitation of the original town-site act of 1890 ap- 
plied; that the town held it in trust, so that the object of this 
bill is to convey title to the city, so that the city can do as it 
pleases. 

a pied Well, I know; but what is the city going to do 
wit 

Mr. THOMPSON of Oklahoma. I presume, Mr. Chairrian, it 
is the intention of the city to convey it to the university. 

Mr. MANN. I really think in fairness we ought to know. 

Mr. THOMPSON of Oklahoma. That is the intention. 

Mr. MANN. The substitute says here it is to be conveyed to 
the city of Guthrie. Now, the city of Guthrie has conveyed to 
the Methodist University this land, but did not have a good 
title. Now, if they convey a good title to the city of Guthrie 
and if the city does not choose to convey it to the Methodist 
University, really that university is up in the air. 

Mr. THOMPSON of Oklahoma. Mr. Chairman, I would say 
in reply to the gentleman from Illinois, that the deed was put 
in escrow and a condition imposed on the university, that they 
are to raise $250,000 as an endowment fund, and they are now 
waiting until the deeds are approved before they commence to 
raise that money. When the deeds are approved, they will raise 
the money. 

Mr. MANN. I have no objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. This bill is on the Union Calendar. 

Mr. FERRIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the bill be considered in the House as in the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Oklahoma? [After a pause.] The Chair hears 
none. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that the 
bill be printed in the Recorp and that the substitute be read. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois asks unani- 
mous consent that the bill be printed in the Recorp and that 
the substitute be read. Is there objection? [After a pause.] 
The Chair hears none. 

The bill is as follows: 

Be it enacted, cte., That the title of the Methodist University of 
Oklahoma in and to a certain tract of land located in the city of 
Guthrie, State of Oklahoma, and more particularly described as fol- 
lows, to wit: A tract of land 680 feet mora containing 10.62 acres, 
located within that part of the city of Guthrie, Logan 8 Okla., 
formerly known as Capitol Hill, and bounded as follows: On the north 
by Cleveland Avenue, on the west by Capital Boulevard, on the south 
by Harrison Avenue, on the east by Drexel Boulevard, designated and 
known on the official plat as 8 tal Park, and heretofore conveyed 
by said city of Guthrie to the Methodist University of Oklahoma by a 
deed executed May 16, 1913, pursuant to an election held in said city 


on the 9th day of May, 1913, authorizing and directing the execution 
of said conveyance, be, and the same is hereby, in all things quieted 
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and confirmed, — 3 onl 
Methodist University of 
said conveyance. 


The substitute was read, as follows: 


Strike out all after the enacting clause and insert: 

“That for the p of remo a cloud from the title to that 
certain tract of land located in the city of Guthrie, State of Oklahoma 
and more particularly described as follows, to wit: A tract of lan 
680 feet square, containing 10.62 acres, located within that part of the 
city of Guthrie, Logan County, Okla., torten known as Capitol Hill, 
and bounded as follows: On the north b; eveland Avenue, on the 
west by Capitol Boulevard, on the south by Harrison Avenue, on the 
east by Drexel Boulevard, designated and known on the official plat as 
Capital Park, whatsoever right, title, or interest the United States may 
have in and to said ract of land by reason of escheat or otherwise, b 
8 same is hereby, released and quitclaimed unto said city 

u e.“ 


The SPEAKER. The question is on the substitute. 

The question was taken, and the substitute was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

The title of the bill was amended so as to read: “A Dill 
quieting title to a certain tract of Iand located in the city of 
Guthrie, Okla.” 

On motion by Mr. Tompson of Oklahoma, a motion to re- 
consider the vote by which the bill was passed was laid on the 
table. 


to the compliance on the part of said 
lahoma with the terms and conditions of 


PUBLIC BUILDING AT BATH, ME. 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (H. R. 1702) increasing the limit of cost fixed by 
act of Congress approved June 25, 1910, for enlargement, ex- 
tension, etc., of Federal building at Bath, Me. 

The Clerk read the title. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I would like to know who is in charge of this bill. This bill 
adds $10,000 to the authorization, but according to the report 
it seems to be for some work which was omitted when the con- 
tracts were originally let. Does the gentleman from Florida 
know what that work was which was omitted? The report 
does not, state it. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. The report says: 

It is estimated that an increase of $10,000 will be sufficient to com- 
plete the approach work along the lines originally contemplated and 
also provide for certain desirable betterment, 

I do not know just exactly what it is further than that, Mr. 
Speaker. The gentleman from Maine [Mr. McGrrricuppy] 
came before the committee. I do not think I was present when 
he was there. He stated that there were a number of small 
things they had to cut off in order to put up the building. These 
things are necessary, and the committee felt it was necessary 
that they should be done. 

Mr. BORLAND. That seems a little vague. The word“ ap- 
proaches,” as the gentleman understands, is generally used in 
these bills to signify some work that is doing in the city or in 
the street contiguous to the site. I think it had better go over. 
The gentleman from Maine [Mr. McGriricuppy] is not here. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Maine [Mr. McGru1- 
cuppy] is down in West Virginia at present. 

Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Speaker, I ask that it be passed over 
without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

VALIDATION OF HOMESTEAD ENTRIES, 


The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the next bill. 

The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (H. R. 21122) to validate certain homestead entries. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the consideration of 
the bill. 

Mr. MANN. I object. 

Mr. FERRIS. Will the gentleman hear me a minute on that? 

Mr. MANN. Yes; I will reserve my objection. 

Mr. FERRIS. In 1900 Congress passed an act opening cer- 
tain lands to settlement. There were a lot of remnant lands 
left that no one wanted. After the first 60-day period anyone 
could take the remaining lands who would go and settle on 
them, and the first settler thereon got them. Two or three years 
went along with some activity in homesteading and a few 
remnant lands were still remaining. I incorporated in the 
Indian appropriation bill—or at least I advocated it and it was 
adopted—a short amendment providing for the sale of these 
remaining remnant lands. I thought we could close it up in 
that way. 

Mr. MANN. What had it to do with the Indian appropria- 
tion bill? These are not Indian lands. 

Mr. FERRIS. Oh, no; only it passed as other amendments 
that were added to the bill. It was land that had been ceded 
to the Government. 
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Mr. MANN. We supposed at that time these were Indian 
lands. The gentleman puts an amendment in the appropria- 
tion bill. I do not say that he led us erroneously to suppose that 
these were remnant lands belonging to Indians; but that is 
the only way that the bill would have jurisdiction over them. 

Mr. FERRIS. The gentleman and I both know how these 
appropriation bills go through, and that at the Senate end they 
very often hang on everything in the shape of amendments. 

Mr. MANN, I remember the item. I remember the impres- 
sion I received on the floor that these were remnant lands be- 
longing to the Indians and hence it was proper in the Indian 
appropriation bill to provide for their disposal. 

Mr. FERRIS. I think the gentleman was probably incorrect, 
as I think this amendment went in at the Senate end, and I do 
not think the gentleman had any statement from me at the time. 
There was a question at the time as to whether or not they 
were Indian lands. But the department later held they were 
public lands and not Indian lands. This is what happened. 
After this amendment had passed, the local land office down at 
Guthrie gaye out a published statement in the newspapers, and 
the matter was current in the State, and asked the people to 
come and enter these lands, and they did enter them—some 56 
in number. They filed on them, A good many of them proved 
them up, got their receipts, and built houses on them. Last fall 
when I was home they had received notices by reason of the 
amendment in the Indian appropriation bill which provided for 
the sale of these land, back in 1911; that these lands had been 
erroneously entered and their titles were held for cancellation. 
I said to them that I did not believe the Government would let 
them go on the land and build homes and prove them up and 
then take the lands away from them. I called it to the atten- 
tion of the Land Office, and they were willing to favor legisla- 
tion to straighten it out. They think themselves that they ought 
not to let people enter land and live on it two or three years 
and then take it away from them. I introduced the bill, and 
the department recommended it favorably, and the committee 
reported it. It ought to pass. It will straighten out a tangle 
that should be straightened. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FERRIS. I will. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Under the Indian appropriation provision, 
what prevented these settlers from purchasing these lands on 
which they made improvements at the appraised value? 

Mr. FERRIS. The Land Office did not offer them under 
the 1911 provision, and they being segregated by existing en- 
tries were not subject under the 1913 provision. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Were they not subject to entry under the 
prior act of 1911? Is not the gentleman confusing the dates? 

Mr. FERRIS. That is the one I referred to. And it is that 
one that the land should have been sold under, and the local 
land office made the error and invited numerous families to 
come on to settle on the land. There was for a time some con- 
fusion about it as to whether or not the land was Indian land. 
This probably was the cause of the trouble. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Under the act of 1911, which is not the 
appropriation act. 

Mr. FERRIS. It was an amendment to the Indian appropria- 
tion bill. The act of 1911 was the Indian appropriation act. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Not according to the report here. 

Mr. FERRIS. It is, though. 

Mr. STAFFORD. They have a right to-day to buy the lands 
at the appraised value, not including the improvements. 

Mr. FERRIS. Oh, yes; but a man has exhausted his home- 
stead right. A man who three or four years ago was invited to 
go and enter on the land and build a house on it and cultivate 
it and comply with the homestead law, and eyen prove up on it, 
does not want to give it up. He is entitled to it. He should 
not be compelled to buy it a second time. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The gentleman's statement is not correct 
when he says he is deprived of his entire right, because he is 
not. He can purchase this land at the appraised value, not in- 
cluding the improvements. He does not wish to buy at the 
appraised value. 

Mr. FERRIS. The gentleman should not say I am in error. 
I know it from A to Z. There were two amendments in the 
appropriation bill under which the department could sell the 
land. Later I came along and put a provision in the appro- 
priation bill in 1913 authorizing that they sell and clean up these 
remnant lands. I want to get rid of them and get rid of any 
trouble of this kind. 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FERRIS. I was first trying to satisfy the gentleman 
from Wisconsin. > 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. These lands in the Kiowa, 
Comanche, and Apache Indian Reservations that originally 
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were authorized to be disposed of were sold, were they not, to 


the highest bidder that is, under sealed bids? 

Mr. FERRIS. This first opening was not; no. The first 
opening was ceded lands, and they had a general drawing. 
These are lands that were carried over from that first opening. 
The latter opening was under the 1906 opening. 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. From the original opening? 

Mr. FERRIS. Yes. 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. Did the Indian appropriation 
act contain an item for the disposition of remnant lands, or did 
it not apply to reserve tracts that had been used for schools 
and agency purposes? 

Mr. FERRIS. The last act more particularly did. There were 
two acts. An amendment was placed in the Indian appropria- 
tion act for 1911 which provided that the Secretary of the In- 
terior was authorized to sell the Kiowa, Comanche, and Apache 
lands, They did not sell them, but on the contrary the local 
land office people went out and invited people to settle them by 
homestead entry. : 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. They were open to homestead 
entry before that act was passed, and did not that act withdraw 
them from homestead entry? 

Mr. FERRIS. I believe it did, and they held that they can 
not prevent these people from entering, even if they have en- 
tered or already have gotten title. I present herewith the 
report on the bill from the Public Lands Committee. It also 
contains the views of the department. It is as follows: 

[House of Representatives, Rept. No. 1367, 63d Cong., 3d sess.] 
VALIDATING CERTAIN HOMESTEAD ENTRIES, 


Mr. Ferris, from the Committee on the Public Lands, submitted the 
following report, 


The Committee on the Public Lands, having had under consideration 
H. R. 21122, entitled “A bill to validate certain homestead entries,” 
after carefully considering the same, reports the bill back to the House 
with the recommendation that the same do pass with the following 
amendment added thereto: 

“ Provided, That in addition to the land-office fees prescribed by 
statute for such entries the entryman shall pay $1.25 per acre for the 
land entered at the time of submitting final or commutation proof.” 

The bill is short, and is therefore printed herewith at length, with 
the provision added thereto, which is strictly in accord with the recom- 
mendation of the Interior Department, and as it was unanimously ap- 
proved by the committee, It is as follows: 


“A bill to validate certain homestead entries. 


“ Be it enacted, etc., That all homestead entries heretofore errone- 
ously allowed for the unused, unallotted, and unreserved lands of 
the United States in the Kiowa, Comanche, and Apache Indian Reser- 
vations, which lands were authorized to be sold under section 16 
of the act approved March 3, 1911 (36 Stat. L., p. 1069), and under 
the provisions of the act fr! bik June 30, i913 Pag Stat. L., p. 92), 
are hereby ratified and confirmed: Provided, That in addition to the 
land-office fees prescribed by statute for such entries the entryman shall 
pay $1.25 per acre for the land entered at the time of submitting final 
or commutation proof.” 

The bill was regularly referred to the Interlor Department by the 
Public Lands Committee for report and recommendation. The depart- 
ment, under date of January 26, 1915, rendered a favorable report 
thereon and it is printed herewith at length, as follows: 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
Washington, January 26, 1915, 
Hon. SCOTT FERRIS, 
Chairman Committee on the Public Lands, 
House of Representatives. 

My Dran Mr. Ferris: I have before me for consideration H. R. 21122, 
which provides: 

“That all homestead entries heretofore erroneously allowed for the 
unused, unallotted, and unreserved lands of the United States in the 
Kiowa, Comanche, and Apache Indian Reservations, which lands were 
authorized to be sold under section 16 of the act e March 3 
1911 (36 Stat. L. Meads and under the provisions of the act approved 
June 30, 1913 (38 Stat. L., 92), are hereby ratified and confirmed.” 

These, with other lands, were ed to the United States by the 
Indian tribes named by treaty of October 21, 1892, and, with the excep- 
tion of certain reservations, were made subject to entry at $1.25 per 
acre by the act of June 6, 1900 (31 rier. 680). 

The act of March 3, 1911 (36 Stat., 1096), authorized the Secretary 
of the Interior to sell such lands as remained then undisposed of upon 
such terms and under such rules as he might prescribe. After the 

assage of the last-named act the Commissioner of the General Land 

Mce on April 29, 1911, instructed the register and receiver to allow 
no more entries for such lands until further notice. However, the regis- 
ter and receiver did allow about 56 entries to be made, 12 of which have 

passed to patent. 

In the Indian appropriation act of June 30, 1913 (38 Stat., 92), 
which further authorized the sale of the unused, unallotted, and unre- 
served lands in the reservations mentioned, it was provided that the 
Secretary of the Interior might “ grant to settlers a preference right 
to purchase for 90 days from and after notice, at the appraised price, 
exclusive of improvements, such lands as are occupied by such settlers 
in good faith on . 1913.“ 

It is pointed out on behalf of the 56 entrymen that they occupy a 
different status from the settlers described in the act last cited in that 
the settlers went upon the land of their own accord and were not misled 
by the allowance of their claims by the register and receiver, whereas 
the 56 entrymen in question wers misled by the allowance of their 
homestead entries, and, relying thereupon, constructed houses and other 
improvements upon the land, secured loans from banks, and took other 
steps in reliance upon the allowance of their said entries. 

Under the circumstances, and as the entrymen were misled by the 
erroneous action of the Government officers, it is the opinion of the de- 
partment that they are entitled to relief. While H. R. 21122 is appar- 
ently designed to permit the perfection of the entries in the same man- 


ner and at the same price as entries allowed under the act of June 6 
1900, supra, it is believed that in order to make this clear there should 
be added a proviso to the re effect : 

“Provided, Tuat in addition to the land-office fees prescribed by stat- 
ute for such entries, the entrymen shall pay $1.25 per acre for the land 
entered at the time of submitting final or commutation proof.” 

So amended, the department recommends the enactment of the bill. 

Very truly, yours, 
A. A. JONES, 
First Assistant Secretary, 

The bill relates to 56 homestead entries which were allowed by the 
Guthrie local land office to be erroneously made. Notices were pub- 
lished by the land office inviting settlers to take up certain remnant 
lands which were left after two preceding openings had been held. 
Under this invitation and these notices 56 entries were made during 
the year 1912. Twelve of the entries have been passed to patent, the 
entrymen having entered promptly, resided upon the lands, proved up, 
and received final certificate thereto, in some cases loans having been 
made thereon. The other 44 entries were regularly made pursuant to 
the invitation issued by the local land office. The entrymen improved 
the land, constructed dwellings and buildings thereon, made the land 
more valuable, and in every way complied with the homestead laws. 
Later it was discovered that the lands, technically, were not subject to 
entry, and each of the 56 settlers were called upon to show cause why 
their entries should not be canceled. The land office is without power, 
technically, under the law to render these homesteaders relief. Cer- 
tainly they are entitled to relief. To grant them this relief would not 
divest the Indians of any money or property, the lands having hereto- 
fore been ceded to the Government. In order to secure this relief the 
settlers would be required to pay $1.25 per acre for the land, the Gov- 
ernment price for nonmineral, nonirrigable, nontimbered Jands. The 
lands mentioned are remnant odds and ends of little value which were 
left over from p 
and nonmineral. 

It is thought that the only honorable thing for the Government to do 
in this instance is to allow their entries to stand of record, permit the 
homesteaders to acquire title to the lands in strict compliance with 
the law, and it is therefore the recommendation of your committee that 
this bill do pass and the relief be granted. 

It may not be out of place to say that from the year 1901 up until 
March 3, 1911, these lands were subject to homestead entry and were 
not taken or selected, and it is the thought of your committee that the 
bill does not in any way work a hardship upon the Government; that 
the Indians’ rights were formerly entirely severed from these lands by 
the eia of October 21, 1892; that the settlers entered ppan the lands 
in good faith and in strict accord with the invitation of the Govern- 
ment; that they have complied with the homestead laws—have placed 
improvements on the lands; that the rights of innocent persons have 
entered into the matter; and that these settlers are entitled to the 
relief mentioned. 


Mr. MANN. Well, two years ago the gentleman from Okla- 
homa [Mr. Ferris] put a provision on a bill authorizing them 
to sell the land and giving the settlers the right to buy them 
at the appraised value. 

Mr. FERRIS. That is true; but I did not intend it to be 
construed in that way. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. I object. . 

Mr. FERRIS. Would the gentleman from Illinois object to 
its retaining its place on the calendar? 

Mr. MANN. Not at all. 

Mr, FERRIS. I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Speaker, that 
this bill be passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to passing over the bill 
without prejudice? 

There was no objection. - 

_ The SPEAKER, The Clerk will report the next bill. 


CHICOT AND DESHA COUNTIES, ARK. 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (H. R. 18086) to amend section 71 of an act en- 
titled “An act to codify, revise, and amend the laws relating to 
the judiciary,” approved March 4, 1911. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, this 
transfers two counties from one district to another? 

Mr. FLOYD of Arkansas. That is all. It transfers two coun- 
ties from one district to another. 

Mr. MANN. I understand; but was the convenience of the 
United States considered in any way? There is no report here 
or anything to indicate that this matter was ever submitted to 
the Attorney General or to the United States district attorney 
or to the district attorney for a report. It is usual to do that, 

Mr FLOYD of Arkansas. Well, it is more convenient to the 
reople of those two counties, and I know of no objection to it 
from any source. It takes two counties that lie along the 
Mississippi River and where railroad communication is direct 
with Helena and transfers them from the Little Rock district, 
which is far more remote, to Helena. 

Mr. MANN.. I know that recently we passed a law dividing 


ing openings and are nontimbered, nonirrigable, 


the State into districts—or a reenactment of the law—and it 
is customary when these cases are up to consult the officials, 
so that we shall have information before us. 

Mr. FLOYD of Arkansas. I will state to the gentleman from 
Illinois, Mr. Speaker, that in this case it is the same trial 
judge that holds the courts. 
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Mr. MANN. That is all the more reason why we should have 
asked him whether this is a proper transfer, so that we would 
have his opinion on the subject. However, I am not going to 
object, although I think this is a pretty loose way to do 
business. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That section 71 of an act approved March 4, 1911, 
entitled “An act to codify, revise, and amend the laws relating to the 
judiciary," be, and the same is hereby, amended as relates to the eastern 
ae rict of the State of Arkansas, so that when amended it shall read as 
ollows: 

“The State of Arkansas is divided into two districts, to be known as 
the eastern and western districts of Arkansas, The western district 
shall include the territory embraced on the ist day of July, 1910, in the 
counties of Sevier, Howard, Little River, Pike, Hempstead, Miller, Lafay- 
ette, Columbia, Nevada, Ouachita, Union, and Calhoun, which shall con- 
stitute the Texarkana division of said district; also the territory em- 
braced on the date last mentioned in the counties of Polk, Scott, Yell, 
Logan, Sebastian, Franklin, Crawford, Washington, Benton, and John- 
son, which shall constitute the Fort Smith division of said district; 
also the territory embraced on the date last mentioned in the counties of 
Baxter, Boone, Carroll, Madison, Marion, Newton, and Searcy, which 
shall constitute the Harrison division of said district. Terms of the 
district court for the Texarkana division shall be held at Texarkana on 
the second Mondays in May and November; for the Fort Smith divi- 
sion, at Fort Smith on the second Mondays in January and June; and 
for the Harrison division, at Harrison, on the second Mondays in April 
and October. The eastern district shall include the territory embraced 
on the Ist day of suy, 1910, in the counties of Lee, Phillips, St. Fran- 
cis, Cross, Monroe, Woodruff, Chicot, and Desha, which shall constitute 
the eastern division of said district; also the territory embraced on the 
date last mentioned in the counties of Independence, Cleburne, Stone, 
Izard, Sharp, and Jackson, which shall constitute the northern division 
of said district ; also the territory embraced on the date last mentioned 
in the counties of Crittenden, Clay, Craighead, Greene, ee Poin- 
sett, Fulton, Randolph, and Lawrence, which shall constitute the Jones- 
boro division of said district; and also the territory embraced on the 
date last mentioned in the counties of Arkansas, Ashley, Bradley, Clark, 
Cleveland, Conway, Dallas, Drew, Faulkner, Garland, Grant, Hot Spring, 
Jefferson, Lincoln, Lonoke, Montgomery, Perry, Pope, Prairie, Pulaski, Sa- 
line, Van Buren, and White, which shall constitute the western division of 
said district. Terms of the district court for the eastern division shall 
be held at Helena on the second Monday in March and the first Monday 
in October; for the northern division at Batesville on the fourth Monday 
in May and the second Monday ia December; for the Jonesboro division, 
at Jonesboro on the second mei h in May and November; and for 
the western division, at Little Rock on the first Monday in April and 
the third Monday in October. The clerk of the court for the eastern dis- 
trict shall maintain an office in charge of himself or a deputy at Little 
Rock, at Helena, at Jonesboro, and at Batesville, which shall be kept 
open at all times for the transaction of the business of the court, and 
the clerk of the court for the western district shall maintain an office in 
charge of himself or a deputy at Fort Smith, at Harrison, and at Tex- 
arkana, which shall be kept open at all times for the transaction of the 
business of the court.” 

Src. 2. That all laws and parts of laws in conflict herewith are hereby 
repealed. 


The SPEAKER, The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Froyp of Arkansas, a motion to reconsider 
the vote whereby the bill was passed was laid on the table. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the next bill. 


FOUNDATION FOR THE PROMOTION OF INDUSTRIAL PEACE. 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (H. R. 21236) to dissolve the Foundation for the 
Promotion of Industrial Peace, and for other purposes. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? - 

Mr. MANN. I object. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois objects, and 
the bill is stricken from the Calendar. The Clerk will report 
the next one. 


CRATER NATIONAL PARK REVENUE FUND, 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (S. 2223) to authorize the use of the revenues in 
the Crater Lake National Park in the management of the same, 
and the construction, repair, and improvement of roads, trails, 
and bridges in the park. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. I reserve the right to object, Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. SINNOTT. Mr. Speaker, this bill is one designed to give 
to the Secretary of the Interior authority to expend the re- 
ceipts coming from leases, franchises, and licenses in Crater 
Lake Park, Oreg., in the improvement of the park. The bill 
was drawn in the office of the Secretary, and he states that the 
Crater Lake Park and the Mesa Verde Park, in Colorado, are 
the only parks under his supervision where he has not the 
authority to expend the funds in the management of the parks. 
It can readily be seen that this park ought to be placed on the 
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same footing with the other parks with regard to expending 
the revenues of the park upon the park. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, for 
just a moment, I am not in sympathy with the purpose of the 
bill, but it would not accomplish the purpose which it is de- 
signed to accomplish if it were enacted. 

It only shows how carelessly rough some bills are sent to 
us from the various departments. The language of the bill was 
originally prepared and sent as an estimate to go into the sun- 
dry civil appropriation bill. The sundry ciyil bill contains an ap- 
propriating clause at the beginning of the bill, and it would 
have appropriated, if this item had been inserted in the sundry 
civil bill, the receipts referred to in this bill. 

But there is no appropriation at all in this bill. All that this 
bill would accomplish would be to do what is now done—to turn 
the money into the Treasury, as is now the case, and when the 
money is once in the Treasury there is no way of getting it out 
without an appropriation, and there is no appropriation in this 
bill. In order that it may be properly corrected, I object. 

The SPEAKER. The gentieman from Illinois objects, and 
the bill is stricken from the calendar. The Clerk will report the 
next one. 

GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY, 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (S. 3897) to authorize the Great Northern Railway 
Co. to revise the location of its right of way, and for other 
purposes. à 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. COOPER. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Chairman, 
I should like to hear a statement of the purport of the bill. 

Mr. STOUT. . I have no particular statement to make, further 
than that made in the report. It is desired to eliminate a very 
heavy grade at the point referred to in the bill. The length of 
the right of way which is sought to be abandoned is something 
less than 2 miles. The length of the right of way which is de- 
sired by this bill is something in excess of a mile. It cuts out 
a wide curve. The railroad forms the southern boundary of 
Glacier National Park. The bill provides that the land which is 
left between the old and the new rights of way shall be added 
to the national park, in order that the line of the railway shall 
continue to constitute the southern boundary of the park, 

Mr. COOPER. I do not quite understand the last paragraph 
of the report. Is this bill as now presented the bill recom- 
mended by the department? 

Mr. STOUT. It is. 

Mr. COOPER. It differs from the Senate bill? 

Mr. STOUT. The bill recommended by the department is 
substituted for the original Senate bill. 8 

Mr. COOPER. The report says the committee have had the 
bill under consideration, but there is no statement in the e- 
port that that is the bill reported by the committee, 

Mr. STOUT. It is the bill submitted by the department in 
lieu of the original bill as introduced. 

Mr. COOPER. So this is the amendment of the Department 
of the Interior? 

Mr. STOUT. Yes; it is. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection? 

The SPEAKER. This bill is on the Union Calendar. 

Mr. STOUT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to con- 
sider the bill in the House as in Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Montana asks unani- 
mous consent to consider the bill in the House as in Committee 
of the Whole. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, with the consent and approval of the 
Secretary of the Interior and upon the filing with the Interior De- 
partment and the approval thereof by said Secretary of maps of defi- 
nite location, the Great Northern Railway Co., a corporation of the 
State of Minnesota, be, and it is hereby, author to revise the 
location of that part of its line of railway along the southern boundary 
of the Glacier National Park, in the State of Montana, on the terms 
and conditions and subject to the limitations and restrictions granted 
by and contained in an act of Congress entitled “An act granting to 
railroads the ht of way La IS the public lands of the United 
States,” approved March 3, 1875 (18 Stats., p. 482), as amended by an 
act of Congress entitled “An act making appropriations to supply 
deficiencies in the appropriations for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1899, and for prior years, and for other purposes,” approved March 3, 
1899 (30 Stats., p. 1233): Provided, That all lands north of the north 
line of the revised right of way, when said revised line of right of 
way shall have been approved as aforesaid, shall be excluded from the 
Lewis and Clark National Forest and become and remain part of the 
Glacier National Park, and be subject to all the provisions of an act of 
Congress entitled An act to establish the Glacier National Park’ in 
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any act of . i 
be passed relative to said park, and the regulations 
retary of the Interior heretofore or hereafter prescribed in 


the Rocky Mountains south of the international bounda 
State of Montana, and for other purposes,” approved 
(36 Stats., p. 354), and to all the provisions o 
that ge e 
of the 
accordance with law for the government of the park, and that -any 
and all lands south of the north line of such revised line of right of 
way which may now be within the Glacier National Park shall become 
and remain a part of the Lewis and Clark National Forest and he 
subject to and be overseas by the laws heretofore or hereafter enacted 
B. Congress and the regulatlons heretofore or hereafter preseribed by 
the Secretary of Agriculture for the control of national forests. 

With the following committee amendments: 


Insert, on page 1, in line 6, after the word “location,” the words 
“within three years from the pango of this act.” 

Add, at the end of the last paragraph on page 3, the following: 
“Provided further, That before the Secretary of the Interior shall con. 
sent to and approve the revision of location herein authorized the said 
Great Northern Railway Co. shall file with the said Secretary a relin- 
quishment of all claims, of whatever nature, to that portion of its 
right of way affected by said revised location.” 

The committee amendments were agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to a third reading, and was 
accordingly read the third time and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Srour, a motion to reconsider the last vote 
was laid on the table. 

CERTAIN TOWN SITES IN MONTANA. 


The next business on the Calendar ‘for Unanimous Consent 
us the bill (H. R. 20498) to validate title to certain town sites 
in the State of Montana. 

he Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. Reserving the right to object, I should like to 
ask if Mr. Tallman represents the railroad company? | 

Mr. STOUT. He does not. 

Mr. MANN. This is a private speculation of his own? | 

Mr. STOUT. He is just a private individual. 

Mr. MANN. I ‘object. f 

The ‘SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois objects, and 
the bill is stticken from the calendar. | 


"WESTERN DISTRICT OF SOUTH CAROLINA. | 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent, 
was the bill (H. R. 20894) to provide for the appointment of a 
district judge, district attorney, and marshal for the western 
‘district of South Carolina, and for other purposes. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. f 

The SPEAKER. Is there -objection? } 

Mr. MANN. I object. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
the bill will be stricken from the calendar. 

Mr. FINLEY. Mr. Speaker, I will ask 
Jllinois to withhold his objection. 

Mr. MANN. Certainly; I reserve the objection. 

Mr, FINLEY. Mr. Speaker, this proposed legislation is nec- 
essary. In my State we have over 1,800,000. population and only 
one district judge. While it is true that there is a circuit judge 
who is appointed from that State, he does not hold any courts 
in South Carolina. His time is taken up with his other duties. 

I Will say to the gentleman from Illinois that this bill has 
passed one House or the other three times. I think it has 
passed both Houses twice. i 

Mr. MANN. When did it pass this House? | 

Mr. FINLEY. In the Fifty-seyenth Congress a substantially 
similar bill passed. : f 

Mr. MANN. That was 14 years ago, and they have gotten! 
Along very well from that time up to date, and nobody even 
reintroduced the bill, I think. : 

Mr. FINLEY. Oh, no; I beg the gentleman's pardon. The 
bill has been here in each Congress. T f 

Mr. MANN. It has not been reported. I think in the present 
state of the Treasury they can get along for at least another 
year. j 
‘Mr. FINLEY. This bill was vetoed once by the President, 
on the ground that we did not provide.a district judge. Every 
State in the Union of anything like the size of South Carolina’ 
‘that has two districts has two separate sets of court officials. 

Mr. MANN. When was this bill vetoed by the President? 

Mr. FINLEY. It was vetoed by President Roosevelt in the 
Tifty-seventh Congress. A | 
ae MANN. And they have gotten along very well since 
‘then, i 

Mr. FINLEY. No; the bill passed again in the Fifty-eighth 
Congress. I will suggest to the gentleman from IIlinois that 
the report is short ! 

Mr. MANN. I have read the report. I remember the case. | 

Mr. FINLEY. I will say to the gentleman that this district: 


Ilinois .objects, and 
the gentleman from 


judge is one of the most industrious judges on the bench in this 
country. I do not know what he says about it, but some of his 


friends are anxious about him, because he has more work than 
= mari ar do. I hope the gentleman from Illinois will not 
Mr. MANN. I do not think this is 
. a very good time to create 
The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 
Mr. CULLOP. I object. 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Curxor! 
objects, and the bill is stricken from the calendar. 


PUELIC BUILDING AT BIDDEFORD, ME. 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous ‘Consent 
was the bill (H. R. 6134) to amend the act ‘authorizing the con- 
struction of a public building at Biddeford, Me. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. FOSTER. I object. 
eae Peer ee = 3 aas ee. ap Illinois objects. The 

cken from the r. This completes 
for Unanimous Consent. i aia 

Mr. ADAMSON. There are two uncontested bridge bills 
which were reported too late to get onto this calendar. I hope 
no one will object to allowing me to ask unanimous consent for 
their consideration at this time. They will take only a moment. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Georgia asks unani- 
mous consent for the present consideration of two bridge bills, 
Is there objection? 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 


|| the House is entitled to know what business is to come up for 


consideration. These are not emergency measu and there- 
fore I object. Sd E 
‘HOUR OF MEETING TO-MORROW. 


Mr. SHERLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
avhen the House adjourn to-day it adjourn to meet at 11 o’clock 
to-morrow. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kentucky asks unani- 
mous consent that when the House adjourn to-day it adjourn 
to meet at 11 o'clock to-morrow. Is there objection? 

Mr. RAGSDALE. I object. 


ACADEMY OF ARTS AND LETTERS. 


Mr. SLAYDEN. Mr. Speaker, I move to suspend the rules 
and discharge the Committee on the Library from further con- 
sideration of S. 583, ‘incorporating the American Academy of 
Arts and Letters, and to pass the bill. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas moves to sus- 
pend the rules, discharge the Committee on the Library from 
further consideration of S. 583, and pass the bill. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That William Dean Howells, of New York; Henry 
James, of Massachusetts; Henry Adams, of the District of Columbia; 
Thomas Raynesford Lounsbury, of Connecticut; Theodore Roosevelt, of 
New York; John Singer Sargent, of Massachusetts; Alfred Thayer 
Mahan, of New York; Daniel Chester French, of New York; John Bur- 
roughs, of New York; James Ford Rhodes, of Massachusetts; Horatio 
William Parker, of Connecticut; William Milligan Sloane, of New 
Jersey ; Robert Underwood Johnson, of New York; George Washington 
Cable, of Massachusetts; Andrew Dickson White, of New York; Henr 
yan Dyke,-of New Jersey ; William Crary Brownell, of New ‘York; Basil 
Lanneau Gildersleeve, of Maryland; Woodrow Wilson, of New Jersey; 
Arthur Twining Hadley, of Connecticut; Henry CABOT LODGE, of Massa- 
chusetts; Francis Hopkinson Smith, of New York; Edwin Howland 
Blashfield, of New York; William Merritt Chase, of New York ; Thomas 
Hastings, of New York; Hamilton Wright Mabie, of New Jersey; 
Brander Matthews, of New York; Thomas Nelson Page, of the District 
of Columbia; Elihu Vedder. of Massachusetts; George Edward Wood- 
berry, of Massachusetts; Kenyon Cox, of New York; George Whitefield 
Chadwick, of Massachusetts; Abbott Handerson Thayer, of New Hamp- 
shire; John Muir, of California; Charles Francis Adams, of Massachu- 
‘setts; Henry Mills Alden, of New Jersey ; George de Forest Brush, of 
New Hampshire; William Rutherford Mead, of New York; John White 
Alexander, of New York; Bliss Perry, of Massachusetts; Abbott Law- 
rence Lowell, of ‘Massachusetts; James Whitcomb Riley, of Indiana; 
Nicholas Murray Butler, of New York; Paul Wayland Bartlett, of New 
York; Owen Wister, of Pennsylvania; Herbert Adams, of New Hamp- 
shire ; Augustus Thomas, of New York; Timothy Cole, of New York, and 
their successors, duly chosen, are hereby incorporated, constituted, and 
declared to be a body corporate of the District of Columbia, by the name 
of the American Academy of Arts and Letters, 

Src. 2. That the purposes of this corporation are and shall be the 
furtherance of the interests of literature and the fine arts. 

Sec, 3. That the American Academy of Arts and Letters shall consist 


of not more than 50 regular members, and the said corporation hereby 


constituted shall bave power to make by-laws and rules and regulations ; 
to fill all vacancies created by death, resignation, or otherwise; to pro- 
vide for the election of foreign, domestic, or honorary associate mem- 
bers, and the division of such members into classes; and to do all other 
matters needful or usual in such institutions. 

nc. 4. That the American Academy of Arts aud Letters shall hold 
an annual meeting at such place in the United States as may be desig- 
nated and shall make an annual report to the Congress, to be filed with 
the Librarian of Congress. 

Sec.'5. That the American Academy of Arts and Letters be, and the 
same is hereby, authorjzed and empowered to reccive bequests and dona- 
tions of real or personal property and to hold the same in trust. and to 


invest and reinvest the same for the purpose of furthering the interests 


of literature and the fine arts, 


1915. 


The SPEAKER. Is a second demanded on this bill? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I demand a second. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. I ask unanimous consent that a second be 
considered as ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas-asks unanimous 
consent that a second be considered as ordered. Is there objec- 


tion? 
There was no objection. 
Mr. SLAYDEN. Mr. Speaker, I have had this bill up once 


on the Unanimous Consent Calendar, and ran against an objec- 
tion. It is a bill that proposes to charter the American Acad- 
emy of Arts and Letters, an association of gentlemen distin- 
guished in the profession of letters, in painting, in sculpture, 
and the other fine arts. The only objection that I have heard 
advanced by any gentleman is that some gentlemen say they 
are opposed to granting charters, 

In reply to that I call attention to the fact that it has been 
done. I have here a list of 15 or 20 associations to which char- 
ters have been granted by the Congress of the United States. 
Several of these are within the last 10 years. One was in 1912, 
the Nayal History Society; and another in 1912, the American 
Numismatic Association. There is quite a list of them, too 
numerous to call attention to in detail, and I can see no reason, 
Mr. Speaker, why, if charters were granted to these associa- 
tions, it should not be granted to the one which makes the 
request, which consists of some of the most eminent men in the 
country. 

Another objection that has been sometimes urged by some 
gentlemen is that it is sectional. Mr, Speaker, that is not true. 
The bulk of these gentlemen do live in New York and in the 
East, and that is not an unreasonable thing under the circum- 
stances. They came from all over the country originally, but 
the market for their wares is in New York and Boston, and they 
do like a mechanic or a lawyer or a merchant would under like 
circumstances—they go to the market in which they will thrive 
and in which their profession has the greatest recognition. 

I call attention to the fact, in reply to the charge that it is 
sectional, that 10 of these gentlemen come from New York City, 
8 from Boston, 2 from Cambridge, 1 from Beverly, 1 from 
Lowell, and 1 from Williamstown, 10 from Connecticut, Ver- 
mont, and New Hampshire, 8 from Ohio, 4 from Indiana, 1 
from Michigan, 8 from Pennsylvania, 2 from New Jersey, and 
So on; 11 of these gentlemen, while living mostly in the East, 
were born in the South. 

Mr. Speaker, there is nothing in tLe charge that this associa- 
tion is in any respect sectional. Now I will yield to the gentle- 
man from Minnesota [Mr. MILLER]. 

Mr. MILLER. How was this list of distinguished men ar- 
rived at? 

Mr, SLAYDEN. Originally it was a volunteer association. 

Mr. MILLER. Does not the gentleman think it is most un- 
fortunate that these are all practically eastern men and no one 
west of the Allegheny Mountains except two? 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Since its organization there have been people 
from west of the Allegheny Mountains, some of the most emi- 
nent in the country among its members. Samuel L. Clemens, 
better known perhaps as Mark Twain, was a member of the 
association, and he lived the first half of his life not only west 
of the Alleghenies, but largely west of the Rocky Mountains. 
James Whitcomb Riley, of Indiana, and John Muir, of Califor- 
nia, who is now dead, were from the West. 

Mr. MILLER. I am not opposed to the bill; I am in ¢avor of 
it; but is it not possible to get some recognition for American 
arts and letters, and not localize it all in New York and Massa- 
chusetts? 

Mr. SUAYDEN. I am glad that the gentleman is going to 
support the measure, but his statement that this localizes it in 
New York and Massachusetts is inaccurate. I have no affilia- 
tion with New York, although I go to New York and Boston 
occasionally and pay a pretty big hotel bill and meet some agree- 
able people, but that is all of my connection with that section. 

Mr. COOPER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Yes. 

Mr. COOPER. George Washington Cable, of Massac_usetts, 
was born in Louisiana. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Yes. 

Mr. MILLER. I know that many of these individuals were 
born in the West, where the best people are born, put they have 
gravitated to the Bast. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Yes. 

Mr. AUSTIN. I do not see a resident of the Southern States 
south of the Potomac River in this list of individuals. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. I will say to my colleague from the South— 
and he cau not regret it any more than I do—that at this time 
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the most eminent men in arts and letters are not residents of 
the South. They do not live there. I have spent all my life in 
the South; I am a southern man. My sympathies are all with 
the South, my hopes are for the South, my pride is in the 
South; but on account of the great Civil War, the poverty and 
distress which it brought upon us, the sacrifices we were called 
upon to make, the high-class schools of traing in arts and 
letters have been lacking in that section. 

But, Mr. Speaker, we are coming into our own in that respect. 
We haye produced a number of distinguished men in the last 
few years in art and letters, in painting and sculpture, and be- 
cause these men go from the South where their seryices are 
not so much required, for the reason that we have not the 
wealtii or demand for works of art of the higher order, to 
those communities in which there is a better and more remuner- 
ative demand for their services we ought not to deny them the 
privilege of associating themselves in this way. This associa- 
tion is an inspiration to men who work in the arts. It is 
educational. It is not sectional. It is open to any man who 
does such work as to command the respect and admiration of 
his fellow citizens, who are qualified to pass on these things. 
Frankly, Mr. Speaker, I would not be qualified to say who is 
so eminent a sculptor, who so distinguished a painter, who such 
a master in letters, that he is entitled to belong to an associa- 
tion which devotes itself entirely to the development of those 
arts. We have produced poets and fiction writers, historians 
and philosophers, and they have been recognized. Some of 
them are in this list. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Mr. 
yield? 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Yes. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Does not my colleague think it is 
possible he might be mistaken in the statement there are no 
eminent men from the Southern States—— 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Oh, I did not say that. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas, Is it not a fact that in the South- 
ern States he will find university graduates, and in our own 
State men who are graduates from the very best schools not 
only in the United States but in Europe, who are now residents 
of the South, who are southern born and raised? I dissent 
from the gentleman’s statement. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. But the gentleman did not catch my state- 
ment. However, in reply to him I will state that I have per- 
sonally known a great many very distinguished and honorable 
graduates of the greatest universities in the world who could 
not speak and write correct English and who certainly could not 
paint a great picture, chisel a worthy statue, or write a high- 
class book. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Yes. 

Mr. SHERLEY. I will ask the gentleman what he thinks 
of a given number of men, self-appointed, creating themselves 
through an act of Congress into a self-perpetuating body that 
shall determine who shall be entitled to recognition, The thing 
about this that I do not like is the fact that these gentlemen 
appoint themselves as the arbiters of all matters of science and 
art and determine who shall be worthy of future admission to 
this academy of immortals. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Mr. Speaker, I do not personally know much 
about that. I do not recall anything at this moment about the 
academy in Germany, the academy in England, or in Spain. 
They have them in all of these countries. We have all read 
perhaps more about the French academy, and I think that acad- 
cmy selects its own members, 

Mr. SHERLEY. And what we have read about the French 
academy is mostly of the distinguished men who have been 
denied admission to the French academy, men whom the world 
admitted to a real hall of fame, in spite of the action of the 
academy. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Oh, being men, no doubt they will make mis- 
takes. 

I yield five minutes to the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Fess]. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Speaker, when I first read the list of notables 
here enumerated in the proposed act I thought there was a good 
deal of sectionalism in the bill. But I notice that the very first 
name, the president of the association or incorporation we ,pro- 
pose to incorporate, is W. D. Howells, who Ohio claims. I 
notice also that the chancellor, William M. Sloane, is an 
Ohio man, although they are both scheduled in the list as 
residents of other States. In looking over Who's Who in 
America I find there are S of these men who are really Ohio 
men, and I have just learned from the statement of the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. SLAYDEN] that there are 11 of them who 
are from the Southern States. I notice some of them who are 
very well known in the world of achievement as coming from 
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the South. Take, for instance, Mr. Brander Matthews. He is 
domiciled in New York, but a southern man. Then there is 
Mr. Gildersleeve, who was born, as I remember it, in South 
Carolina, Then there is President Woodrow Wilson listed as 
coming from New Jersey, when, as a matter of fact, he was 
born in Virginia. An analysis of the list shows the following 
facts against what has been termed a sectionalism in the bill: 
Sixteen come from New York, 13 from Massachusetts, 5 from 
Connecticut, 8 from Vermont, 2 from New Hampshire, 8 from 
Ohio, 4 from Indiana, 1 from Michigan, 8 from Pennsylvania, 
2 from New Jersey, 11 from the Southern States, and 6 from 
foreign countries. 

It is easy to understand why they are printed as coming 
from the East, and especially the great centers. These men 
who have distinguished themselves in various fields of art and 
letters are located in places where they can get together, where 
a community of interest is possible. They have gotten together, 
evidently, and have asked for this incorporation to give them 
the recognition and dignity that goes with the incorporation 
by the authority of the Nation. It does not mean that the 
number is to be limited to these who are asking to be incor- 
porated whose names are in the proposed act, and therefore 
I think that that objection would not be valid. 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FESS. Yes. 

Mr. MARTIN. Has the gentleman noticed that the bill does 
propose to limit the number of this association at any time 
to 50? 

Mr. FESS. That is, of regular members. All associations 
of this kind have two classes of members—regular and asso- 
ciate. Sometimes they are classed as regular and honorary. 
Other associations classify under the heads active and associate 
members. 

Mr. MARTIN. Is there any provision in the bill for any 
other kind of members? 

Mr. FESS. I see no provision; but it would not prevent the 
election of associate members, just as in the American Histori- 
cal Association or other similar associations. 

Mr. MANN. The bill does provide for the election of hon- 
orary and associate members. 

Mr. FESS. I thank the gentleman for calling my attention 
to that. I had not noticed it. Mr. Speaker, I sent over to the 
Library a moment ago for a list of similar associations incor- 
porated by the authority of Congress. The list sent to me 
numbers 34. Since receiving it I went to the telephone to ver- 
ify the statement that these have all been incorporated by act 
of Congress, and am told that they have been, and, if I desired 
it, the date of the act would be furnished. The list is as fol- 
lows: 

. Academy of Natural 3 Philadelphia, 

Academy of Science, St 

. Academy of Science and Art of Pittsbur rgh. 

Academy of Science and aos ra City. 

. American Academy of Dramatic 

American Academy of 3 a i Poelal Science. 

American Forestry 88 

American Forestry Cong 

. American Historical Aeeocla tion. 

. American Institute of Architects. 

1. American Institute of Electrical Engineers, 
. American Institute of ig Engineers. 

. American-Irish Historical lety. 

. American-Jewish Historical Society, 

„American Philological Association. 

. American Philosophical Sivan 

American 33 ogical Associati 

American Society of Mechanical Engineers, 
I 3 Institute of America. 

. Association of Engineering Societies, 

21. Illuminating 1 Society. 

National Academy of Desi en 

National Academy of Scien 

. National Institute of Arts er Letters. 


. National Institute of vio Sciences, 
. Southern Historical society 


Essener 


moting l Useful Knowl 
H; rnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching. 
38. Carnegie Institution of Washington. 


34. National Conservatory of Music. 


I hope that there will be no serious objection to this national 
recognition of the effort toward the organization of an academy 
of arts and sciences. It is only another item in the great 
movement toward the better and higher appreciation of things 
that are worth while. The objection that it is undemocratic 
is without force. If denial is placed upon that ground, then 
all such organizations should be so opposed. I do not see any 
serious objection to this any more than to the American His- 
torical Association or to the American Philosophical Associa- 


tion or any of the other 32 such associations already in- 
corporated. Some of these associations are domiciled at 
Philadelphia, others in New York, others in Boston, others in 
Pittsburgh, and still others in Washington. They are all incor- 
porated under the authority of national law. I sincerely hope 
objection will not be pressed, but this House will show its 
appreciation of this sort of achievement. 

The following is a list of the officers and members of the 
American Academy of Arts and Letters: 

[Revised to January, 1915.] 
OFFICERS, 


President, Mr. Howells; chancellor and treasurer, Mr. Sloanc; per- 
manent secretary, Mr. Johnson. 
Directors, Messrs. Biashfield, Brownell, Hastings, Howells, Johnson, 
Mead, and Sloane. 
MEMBERS, 


William Dean Howells, Augustus Saint-Gaudens (deceased), Edmund 
Clarence Stedman (deceased), John La Farge (deceased), Samuel Lang- 
horne Clemens (deceased), 9 Ha nee Edward MacDowell 

deceased), James, Charles Follen McKim (deceased), Henry 

dams, rA Eers Hot Norton * 

deceased), Thomas 3 
iley Aldrich M ee 

Sargent, Richard Watson Gilder ona 

decer! John Bigelow (deceased), Winslow Homer (deceased), 

een Thayer Mahan (deceased), Joel Chandler 

Chester nch, John Burroughs, James Ford 
hove Abbe: (deceased). Horatio 
William Milligan Sloane, ward Everett Hale 
Underwood Johnson, George Washington Cable, Daniel Colt Gilman 
(deceased), Thomas Wentworth Higginson (deceased), Donald Grant 
Mitchell deceased), Andrew Dickson White, Henr, van Dyke, Wiliam 
Crary Brownell, asil Lanneau Gildersleeve, Jul Howe (de- 
ceased), Woodrow Wilson, Arthur Twining Hadley, Rae Cabot ge, 
Francis Hopkinson soe Francis Marion Crawford (deceased), Henry 
Charles Lea (deceased), Edwin Howland Blashfield, William Merritt 
pases Frot Thomas Hastin ngs Ha 3 Wright Mabie, Bronson Howard 
2 Brander Thomas Nelson Page, Elihu Vedder, 

eorge * ward Woodberry, William Vaughn M (deceased), Kenyon 
Cox, George Whitefield Chadwick, Abbott Handerson Thayer, John 
Muir (deceased), Charles Francis Adams, Henry Mills Alden, George 
de Forest Brush, William Rutherford cea, Perec’ White Alexander, 
Bliss 5 0 Francis Davis Millet (deceased), Abbott Lawrence Lowell, 
James Whitcomb Riley, Nicholas Murray Butler, Paul Wayland Bartlett, 
George Foc Post (deceased), Owen Wister, Herbert Adams, Au- 
gustus Thomas, Timothy Cole, Cass Gilbert, Willlam Roscoe Thayer. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, no bill in my memory which 
has sought to form a close corporation has embodied the idea 
that it was not subject to revision and repeal by the Congress. 
Here we provide by this bill—different from the House bill, 
which had the repealable clause—the authority that these gen- 
tlemen, estimable, holding high positions as they do, may con- 
stitute themselves a small, exclusive body to determine who 
shall be included within the class of immortals. I do not wish 
to dispute that these persons named have achieved high distinc- 
tion in the realm of letters, painting, and the like, but a mere 
glance over the list shows that it is sectional in its character. 
I take issue with the author of this bill that there are not men 
from the South, men from the West, the Middle West, and the 
far West, who have achieved as much distinction in the line of 
letters as those men who are named here. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Mr. Speaker, if the gentleman is referring 
to me, I hope he will take the stenographer’s notes and see that 
he is quoting me absolutely incorrectly. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I do not intend to quote the gentleman in- 
correctly, but I say that there are men in the South who have 
achieved as high distinction in the realm of letters—for in- 
stance, James Lane Allen—— 

Mr. SLAYDEN. I hope the gentleman—— 

Mr. STAFFORD. And other men who, by their records in 
art and literature, have achieved as high worth as these men, 
some of whom are on the verge of the grave and some of whom 
have already passed into the realm beyond. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I yield. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. I protest against the gentleman putting 
words in my mouth which I did not say. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I did not refer to the gentleman in my 
second statement. The gentleman misunderstands me entirely, 
Mr. SLAYDEN, ‘The gentleman repeated it a second time. 

Mr. STAFFORD. And I repeat it a third time. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. And I desire to protest that I did not say 
anything of the kind. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I am not saying what the gentleman said, 
but I will repeat it a third time, that there are gentlemen as 
worthy of inclusion in this list from the South and West as 
those who are named. There are two fundamental objections. 
We are seeking to create by act of Congress a corporation with 
certain 50 named persons designated, and another provision lim- 
iting the number hereafter to 50. If there were no restric- 
tions as to the number, the objection would not be so great, 
but here you create a small class of 50 selected dignitaries— 
you leave it to these men to say who shall be considered as a 


John Singer 
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select class, the only worthy of the worthy. I do not think that 
is American. I have no objection to a corporation being formed 
which comprises all who are entitled to it nationally, but when 
it comes to enacting a law which creates a class which shall 
arrogate to itself the privilege of determining that they alone 
have the high characteristics to obtain membership to this select 
class I dissent because I know many who are equally as worthy 
as those who are included, even though they happen not to 
be domiciled in the sacred precincts of the commercial center 
of the country, not the literary center but the commercial cen- 
ter—New York. 

Mr. STEENERSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I will. : 

Mr. STEENERSON. Does the gentleman think the Uniteđ 
States Government ought to be represented on this board, that 
some of the officials, like the Commissioner of Education or 
some other officials, the President of the United States? 

Mr. STAFFORD. That is worthy of consideration, except 
that might include many worthy people. 

Mr. PLATT. The President of the United States is included. 

Mr. STAFFORD. That is not officially. He is included by 
reason of his historical writings, essays, and very worthily so, 
on account of the position he has occupied in the realm of 
letters. 

Mr. PLATT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Yes. 

Mr. PLATT. Does not the gentleman think after this asso- 
ciation has been incorporated we can easily get up another one 
to take in all those very worthy men, and even ourselves, if 
necessary? 

Mr. SHERLEY. If the gentleman will permit, that goes to 
the main question. These gentlemen have a perfect right to 
associate themselves together and put the seal of their approval 
upon whom they please; but for them to come and ask the Con- 
gress to delegate to them the seal of authority to determine 
who are fit to be within an exclusive class of 50 immortals is 
to undertake something that comes mighty near the extreme of 
egotism and presumption, no matter what the ability of these 
gentlemen. 

. Mr. STEENERSON. Mr. Speaker 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I must decline to yield fur- 
ther. We surrender to them for all time the right of Congress 
to repeal this act, never before, in my knowledge, done; and I 
challenge anyone to say where in any of these 36 similar in- 
corporations of the past Congress did not reserve the right to 
repeal, and yet under this bill we surrender that privilege. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STAFFORD. How much time have I occupied? 

The SPEAKER. Seven minutes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I yield to the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Does the gentleman remember 
the instance of three tailors who got into a back room in a 
tailor shop in London and declared that those three were the 
people of London, and proceeded then to give directions to the 
British Empire? 

Mr. STAFFORD. We do not have to go to London to find 
that. We find it here in this country. I reserve the balance of 
my time. 

Mr. SLOAN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I will. 

Mr. SLOAN. I desire to ask the gentleman from Wisconsin 
if he has discovered any reason why Walt Mason, the most 
widely read, and the most generally read, and the best-paid poet 
on the Western Continent, a citizen of Nebraska, loaned tem- 
porarily to Kansas, is not mentioned in that list? 

Mr. STAFFORD. You can keep on citing names ad infinitum 
of men illustrious in the realm of letters who are entitled as 
much to inclusion in this list as this select few. 

I reserve the balance of my time. How much time have I 
used, Mr. Speaker? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman has used eight minutes. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Mr. Speaker, how much time have I left? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas has five minutes 
remaining. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask the gentleman from Wis- 
consin to go on and use some more of his time. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I am strongly opposed to this bill in its 
present form. I am under obligations to yield five minutes to 
a gentleman in favor of it, the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
TOWNER]. 

Mr. TOWNER. Mr. Speaker, I am grateful to the gentleman 
from Wisconsin [Mr. Srarrorp], who controls the time for the 
oponon; yet generously yields to me, knowing I will support 


Mr. Speaker, this bill is in substance an application made by 
a number of American citizens, distinguished in arts and letters, 
who desire to incorporate as a national association, having for 
its purpose the furtherance of the interests of literature and 
the fine arts in the United States. No one here will venture 
to question the entire worthiness of that purpose. No one but 
desires that literature and the fine arts may be encouraged, 
that their standards may be elevated; that their appreciation 
may be increased. If the Congress of the United States can 
by this mere recognition of the worthiness of their purpose 
aid these gentlemen in their endeavor to further these interests 
it ought to do so. 

The American Academy of Arts and Letters as a voluntary 
association has been in existence some years. It will doubtless 
continue its existence whether we incorporate it or not. But 
it is desired that as this association is composed of men from 
all over the United States and is national in its scope, it be 
given national recognition, just as we have given national 
recognition to the American Academy of Political and Social 
Science, to the American Historical Association, to the National 
Academy of Sciences, and to some 30 other national associations 
of similar character, 

Mr. SHERLEY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TOWNER. I will. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Why do they need a special act of Con- 
gress? They can incorporate under the laws of practically 
every State in the Union or under the laws of the District of 
Columbia? 

Mr. TOWNER. I think that is a very pertinent inquiry, and 
I will say in reply that, so far as I am informed, it is only 
because they desire to add as much dignity and importance to 
the association as is possible. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Now, if the gentleman please, is it not the 
real reason that they hope by virtue of an act of Congress to 
have themselves designated as the exclusively chosen patrons of 
art and letters? 

Mr. TOWNER. Mr. Speaker, if the gentleman would reflect, 
I think he would not desire to asperse the character of those 
men by attributing to them any such selfish purpose. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Oh, if the gentleman—— 

Mr. TOWNER. I decline to yield any further, Mr. Speaker, 
because I have not the time. 

These men are representative of that which is best in Ameri- 
can art and letters. They are incapable of such an unworthy 
desire as the gentleman ascribes to them. In so far as any 
selfish purpose is indicated, it is only that the association may 
become more efficient and influential in promoting art and let- 
ters in the United States. It is not intended that an exclusive 
cult shall be formed which shall determine standards or ideals. 
It-is certainly proper to place a limit on the membership of an 
association of this kind. That is always done. But how un- 
reasonable it is to charge that because a number of men and 
women desire to associate themselves for the furtherance of 
any worthy purpose, such an endeavor is an attempt to arro- 
gate to themselves exclusive possession of merit or distinction 
in such field. Other associations may be formed. Individual 
effort is not in any way discredited or handicapped. In order to 
better accomplish a worthy purpose these gentlemen, who have 
won distinction in their several lines, who stand for that which 
is best and most elevated in American letters and art, desire 
to associate themselves into an organization that shall assist in 
advancing the cause and increasing the influence of letters and 
art. This is a worthy purpose. We should encourage rather 
than disparage it. 

Mr. DIES. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TOWNER. For a question only. 

Mr. DIES. I would like to ask the gentleman how many new 
stars have been added to the constellation since we killed the 
bill before? 

Mr. TOWNER. I hardly know what the gentleman means, 
If he means that the selection of membership does not meet 
with his approval, I will say to the gentleman that any selec- 
tion that could be made would be subject to criticism. 

Mr. DIES. I want to know if there are any new names. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman declines to yield. 

Mr. TOWNER. The charge has been made before and is 
again urged that the bill is sectional; that in the names of the 
incorporators there are too many from the East and too few 
from the West and South. As I view it, that objection, if 
true in fact, should be given little weight. If a number of 
gentlemen in any worthy cause of this character desire to asso- 
ciate themselves and they are of enough distinction to compel 
national respect and approval, even if they were all from a 
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single State or city, I would not consider that fact a sufficient 
reason why we should not recognize them. 

But the sectional objection has little basis in fact. In giving 
the present location of the organizing members it appears that 
a large number are found in New York, Boston, and the East. 
But the chairman, Mr. Howells, is from Ohio, as is the chan- 
cellor and treasurer, Mr. Sloane. There are eight Ohio men in 
the association. There are 11 from the Southern States. Chase, 
the artist, and Riley, the poet, come from Indiana. Cable 
comes from Louisiana, Joel Chandler Harris from Georgia, and 
John Muir was a Californian. Woodrow Wilson is put down 
from New Jersey, but he was born in Virginia. Many men of 
arts and letters have gravitated to the eastern centers because 
they find in such centers the association, the market, and the 
material for their work. To urge this objection under the cir- 
cumstances is an exhibition of narrow provincialism unworthy 
of the Members of this House. 

It is not likely if we fail to incorporate the association it 
will be materially injured by such failure. The association can 
continue its work as a voluntary association without national 
official recognition. But we shall injure ourselves if we do 
not pass this bill. Our refusal to do so for reasons assigned to- 
day will not be creditable to us. We should be able, at least 
occasionally, to be broadminded, and to understand and appre- 
ciate some of the things that rise above neighborhood preju- 
dices. It will be altogether creditable to the American Congress 
if it shall pass this bill. It will be a reflection upon our intel- 
ligence if we refuse to pass it. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to extend 
my remarks in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. FERRIS. Mr. Speaker, I make a similar request. I 
want to print a letter from Robert Underwood Johnson. 

TŁ» SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. Suppose everybody did that? Everyone has a 
letter from Mr. Johnson. 

Mr. FERRIS. They have not had a good one, like this. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none, 

Mr. FERRIS. Mr. Speaker, the letter is from the Hon. Rob- 
ert Underwood Johnson, formerly editor of the Century Maga- 
zine. He is a fluent writer and a distinguished citizen of the 
Repub- His letter has certain value to this question. It is 
pertinent and deserves a place in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD in 
connection with this bill. It is as follows: 

THE CENTURY ASSOCIATION, 
7 West Forty-third Street, February 12, 1915, 


Dran Mr. Ferris: If you were selecting the best chemists in the 
country, would you select them according to States or according to 
distinction? 

As a matter of fact, the members of the American Academy of Arts 
and Letters since its organization is geographically well distributed 
if you take the birthplaces of the 79 members, living or dead. You see, 
writers and artists come to New York and Boston for their market and 
for the sympathy and comradeship found in large cities. I inclose a list. 
Will you not have the justice and kindness to show it to those who are 
affected by the geogra hical distribution of residences? No amount of 
residence in New York can obscure the fact that Mark Twain was a 
Missourian So is 2 (roar Thomas. Howells, Sloane, Kenyon, Cox 
all came from Ohio; Cass Gilbert from Michigan; Chase, the artist, 
from Indiana, where I spent my boyhood, coming east to join the 
8 Magazine staff—a national organ, Riley lives in Indiana, 
where Moody was born; John Muir was a Californian; Joel Chandler 
Harris from Georgia; Prof. Gildersleeve, born in South Carolina, lived 
in Virginia, and now lives in Maryland; Cable and Matthews were 
born in Louisiana; Brush, whose paintings are in the Corcoran, was 
born in Tennessee; Van Dyke, Wister, and Furness, the great Shake- 
speare commentator, came from Pennsylvania. 

Please ask Mr. SLAYDEN to let you see the full list. 

Is it not a trivial objection that the academy, based on large achieve- 
ment, has no representative of certain States where less attention is 
given to literature and the arts? So much more do e need the help 
of such an organization, With thanks for your frank letter and hope 
that you will help us with our enabling act on Monday, I am, 

Very sincerely, yours, 
R. U. JOHNSON. 


Geographical distribution of the birthplaces of the 79 members of the 
American Academy of Arts and Letters. 
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Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I yield two minutes 
gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. SHERLEY]. 
Mr. SHERLEY. Mr. Speaker, I do not desire to reflect upon 


any of the individuals named in this list. Some of them I 
happen to haye the pleasure of knowing. All of them are men 
of distinction, and I in no way object to the bill because of the 
absence of the names of men residing in the South. I am not 
sectional in my opposition. I realize fully that art and science 
know no geographical limitations, and it is for that very reason 
that I deeply resent the egotism that I belieye underlies this 
movement. It is not the first time in the history of the world 
when men distinguished in art and letters have, from what they 
thought very proper motive, or, as the gentleman from Iowa 
put it, a desire to elevate the world in art and letters, under- 
taken to arrogate to themselves the sole right of determining 
what shall be thought worth while in art and letters and who 
shall be worthy of the approval of these self-appointed cen- 
sors, The world has grown too big for academies of 50 people 
to pass upon eligibility for fellowship in the society of in- 
tellectual endeavor and achievement, and there is nothing more 
distinctly un-American than for the National Congress to give 
its sanction to 50 self-appointed individuals, no matter how 
eminent they may be, with power to perpetuate themselves and 
their association and to put the ban of their disapproval or the 
smile of their approval upon all who may knock hereafter for 
recognition in art, in science, or in literature. And, as I said 
a moment ago to the gentleman from Texas [Mr, SLAYDEN], a 
good many academies of the world, self-created, have become 
famous because of the men they refused admission to rather 
than on account of those that they admitted within their sacred 
portals. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. STAF- 
ForD] has five minutes left. 

Mr. STAFFORD, Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. Mann] three minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MANN] 
is recognized for three minutes. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, this bill is a companion piece to the 
law creating the National Institute of Arts and Letters that 
we passed some time ago. I believe the membership in that in- 
stitute is 250, or something like that. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. That is right. 

Mr. MANN. This provides for the American Academy of Arts 
and Letters, with a membership of 50. Both of these institutions 
haye been in operation for a number of years. The American 
Academy has been in existence for about 10 years. Men are 
elected members of the academy, which is the 50-membership 
institution, from the national institute, which is the 250-mem- 
bership institution. 

Of course, they will exist voluntarily, one of them now being 
already authorized by law, even if we do not authorize this one 
by law. There is no doubt in my mind that it is intended by 
the bill to give these gentlemen a distinction, possibly adding 
somewhat to the distinction which they would otherwise attain. 
Yet I can see no harm in it. If this proposal were simply to 
name these 49 gentlemen named in this bill to create an Ameri- 
can academy as a new proposition, I would be opposed to it, 
because I note from an examination of the bill that out of the 
49 members named, 21 come from the State of New York, 11 
come from Massachusetts, 2 from the District of Columbia, 3 
from Connecticut, 5 from New Jersey, 3 from New Hampshire, 
and 1 from Maryland, 1 from Indiana, 1 from California—and 
he is dead—and only 1 from Philadelphia and Pennsylvania 
combined, [Laughter.] 

I would not have created the institute in this manner if it 
had been left to me to determine the organization. But as the 
institute is already in existence and men have been selected 
because of their prominence in arts and in letters, it seems to me 
that we can not criticize because these men happen to reside: 
in the States named. 

It is true that many of them came from other States to New 
York and Massachusetts. It is undoubtedly true also that many 
of them are named in this list because they have come in per- 
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sonal touch with the other men living in New York and Boston. 
And yet it is inevitable that a center grows up in reference to 
any line, either of thought or business, and the center of 
thought in the way of literature and art does actually exist in 
New York City and Boston, in the main; and those of us, if we 
should attain prominence in the arts or literature, would prob- 
ably move to one of those cities, as every man in the country 
who endeavors to attain to prominence in statesmanship in the 
end desires or seeks Washington for a home a portion of the 
time, because this is the center of the country as to statesman- 
ship. Therefore I can see no objection to the passage of the 
bijl. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. STAF- 
FORD] is recognized for two minutes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I would like to inquire if the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. StaypEN] intends to close in one 
speech? 

Mr. SLAYDEN. It is my purpose to yield all of my time, 
except half a minute for one statement, to the gentleman from 
Wisconsin [Mr. COOPER]. 

Mr. STAFFORD. It is only fair, then, to say that I hope the 
gentleman will use his minute, and I propose that we shall have 
only one more speech on this side. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas [Mr. SLATDEN] 
is recognized. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Then I will act on the suggestion of the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin. I have a letter here from a gentleman 
highly connected with the Government of the United States 
which, I think, should meet the approval of gentlemen from 
Minnesota. It is the President of the United States who is 
anxious for the passage of this bill. ; 

It must be admitted, as stated by the gentleman from Tllinois 
[Mr. Mann], that the men most eminent in letters, in painting, 
sculpture, and in architecture are associated with this institu- 
tion, and no reason has been advanced to show why it should 
not pass, 

I yield the balance of my time, Mr. Speaker, to the gentleman 
from Wisconsin [Mr. COOPER]. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, in all fairness to the gentle- 
man. I will say that we have on this side but one speech remain- 
ing. The gentleman from Texas is entitled to close. I yield 
two minutes to the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. AUSTIN]. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. Speaker, I would like to give this bill my 
support, but as a Representative from a Southern State, I can 
not do it. I can not virtually say by my vote that the entire 
Southern States are without men who are qualified and that 
their names should not be associated with a great national 
project or proposition of this kind. I should consider it a re- 
flection upon the South and an insult to my constituents to be 
compelled to vote for a bill of this kind, and I hope we shall 
send it back to the committee, and that the gentlemen men- 
tioned in the bill will find out there is a great section of this 
country not only south of the Ohio River, but west of the 
Mississippi River. [Applause.] 

During the Sixty-first Congress—a Republican Congress—in 
having the pictur:s of the previous Speakers of this House 
painted we found well-known southern artists to paint the 
pictures of Speakers who were elected from the Southern 
States; and in this matter I ask this Democratic House, made 
up practically of a majority of southern men, to vote with me, 
a southern Republican, against this bill, and send it back to the 
committee, and if those interested do not know that we have 
men of art and literary talent in the South and West, we will 
give them time to find out before they get a proposition of this 
kind through the House with the aid of our votes [Applause.] 


BRIDGE ACROSS THE SUWANFE RIVER, FLA. 


The GPEAKER. Before the Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Wisconsin [Mr. Coorrer], he desires to announce the can- 
cellation of his signature to the bill S. 7535) to authorize the 
construction of a bridge across the Suwanee River, in the State 
of Florida. 

AMERICAN ACADEMY or ARTS AND LETTERS. 


The Chair now recognizes the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
Coorer] for four and one-half minutes. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Speaker, I am heartily in favor of this 
bill. Gentlemen have given various reasons for opposing it. 
Some have said that its tendency is exclusive, aristocratic, sec- 
tional, and that it confers unwarranted special privileges. But 
it is no more exclusive, aristocratic, or sectional than are the 
34 or 35 corporations that Congress already has created, nor 
does it confer any more unwarranted privileges. We already 
have the American Academy of Sciences; we already have the 
American Historical Society. This bill merely proposes to create 
a sister society to these to include in its membership painters, 


sculptors, musicians, and authors, and to be called the American 
Academy of Arts and Letters. 

Gentlemen complain of the limited number of the incorporators. 
Of course their number is limited. Of necessity this must be so. 
But in this there is nothing either aristocratic or unduly ex- 
clusive. Congress incorporated the American Red Cross So- 
ciety. Its original incorporators were limited in number. But 
at that time no one said, as gentlemen have said here to-day, 
“We must not incorporate the Red Cross Society, because if 
we do we thereby say that only those whose names are men- 
tioned as incorporators shall be entitled to be considered char- 
itable; we will support no bill of this kind unless its list of in- 
corporators shall include the name of somebody from my con- 
gressional district or State.” Mr. Speaker, with all respect for 
the gentlemen who have made that argument to-day, it is the 
narrowest possible sort of a way to consider a question of this 
kind. Wisconsin has nearly completed, at a cost of $6,000,000, 
a superb State capitol. Among the other great artists who 
have decorated the structure is Blashfield, of New York, one of 
thé incorporators named in the pending bill. Who decorated 
the beautiful State capitol in Minnesota? Were they men from 
some congressional district in Minnesota or were they from 
the East? How preposterous to talk about art as though it 
were a matter of mere geography. Painting, sculpture, and 
music speak a universal language and make a universal appeal. 

Mr. MARTIN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COOPER. I have no time to yield. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman declines to yield. 

Mr. COOPER. One gentleman says, “Let us send this bill 
back until we can get into it the name of somebody from the 
South.” Well, George W. Cable was born in Louisiana. His 
1 is here. The name of Thomas Nelson Page, of Virginia, 
s here. 

Mr. SLATDEN. And the name of Joel Chandler Harris. 

Mr. ESCH. Joel Chandler Harris. 

Mr. COOPER, The name of Joel Chandler Harris is here. 
I am not going to vote against this bill because it makes no 
mention of anybody from Wisconsin. 

The gentleman from Texas [Mr. Dres] asks, “ Have there 
been any distinguished reputations made since we killed the 
bill before?” Now, the fact that a bill has been killed before 
does not signify that it was not meritorious. The amendment 
for the income tax was killed by Congress more than once be- 
fore it became a part of the Constitution. The constitutional 
amendment for the election of Senators by the people was killed 
time and again before at last it became a part of the Constitu- 
tion. Consecutive defeats do not always demonstrate the un- 
worthiness of the measure that is defeated. I can not under- 
stand the logic of the gentleman. 

Mr. DIES. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Wisconsin yield 
to the gentleman from Texas? 

Mr. COOPER. No; I have only very little time. I can not 
yield. The bill makes provision not only for regular members, 
but also for foreign, domestic, or honorary members. I regret 
that I have not time in which to discuss it. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. All 
time has expired. The question is on suspending the rules, dis- 
charging the Committee on the Library from the further con- 
sideration of the bill read at the desk, and passing the bill. 

The question being taken, on a_division (demanded by Mr. 
Starrorp) there were—ayes 62, noes 41. 

Accordingly, two-thirds not voting in the affirmative, the 
motion was rejected. 

INTERSTATE COMMERCE IN THE PRODUCTS OF CHILD LABOR. 


Mr. PALMER. Mr. Speaker, I move to suspend the rules and 
pass the bill (H. R. 12292) to prevent interstate commerce in 
the products of child labor, and for other purposes, as amended. 

Mr. MANN. I will ask the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
whether the motion is to pass the House substitute as it is 
printed ? 

Mr. PALMER. Yes; the amended bill as it is printed in the 
report. 

Mr. MANN. As it is printed in bill form, as amended? 

Mr. PALMER. Yes. 

The SPEAKER. Of course, whatever is read from the desk 
is what will be voted upon. 

The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That it shall be unlawful for any 
ufacturer, or dealer to ship or deliver for shipment in 
merce the products of any mine or quarry which have been produced, 
in whole or in part, by the labor of children under the age of 16 years, 
or the products of any mill, cannery, workshop, factory, or manufac- 
turing establishment which have been produced, in whole or in part, by 
the labor of children under the age of 14 years, or by the labor of 
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children between the age of 14 years and 16 years, who work more 
than eight hours in any one day, or more than six days in any week, 
or after the hour of 7 o'clock p. m. or before the hour of 7 o'clock a. m. 

Src. 2. That the Attorney General, the Secretary of Commerce, and 
the Secretary of Labor shall constitute a board to make and publish 
from time to time uniform rules and regulations for carrying out the 
provisions of this act. 

Src. 3. That for the purpose of securin proper enforcement of this 
act the ie hong d of Labor, or any person du }. authorized by him, shall 
have authority to enter and inspect at any time mines, quarries, mills, 
canneries, workshops, factories, and manufacturing establishments in 
which goods are produced for interstate commerce. 

Sec. 4. That it shall be the duty of each district attorney to whom 
the Soaring of Lobor shall report any violation of this act, or to 
whom any State factory or mining or quarry inspector, commissioner 
of labor, State medical inspector, or school-attendance officer, or any 
other person shall present satisfactory evidence of any such violation 
to cause appropriate proceedings to commenced and prosecuted in 
the proper courts of the United States without oy for the enforce- 
ment of the penalties as in such cases herein provided. 

Sec. 5. That any person, partnership, association, or corporation, or 
any agent or employee thereof manufacturing, producing, or dealing 
in the products of any mine, quarry, mill, cannery, workshop factory, 
or manufacturing establishment who shall violate any of the provi- 
sions of section 1 of this act, or who shall refuse or obstruct the entry 
or inspection authorized by section 3 of this act, shall be guilty of a 
misdemeanor and shall be punished by a fine of not more than $1,000 
nor less than $100, or by imprisonment for not more than one. year 
nor less than one month, or by both fine and imprisonment, In the dis- 
cretion of the court: Provided, That no dealer shall be subject to 
conviction under the provisions of this section who shall establish a 
guaranty Issued by the person by whom such goods were manufactured 
or produced, and residing in the United States, to the effect that in 
the manufacture and production of such goods, neither in whole nor 
in part, had children been employed or permitted to work in any mine 
or quarry under the age of 16 years, or in any mill, cannery, work- 
shop, factory, or manufacturing establishment under the age of 14 
years, or between the ages of 14 years and 16 years, who worked more 
than eight hours in any one day, or more than six days in any week, 
or after the hour of 7 o'clock p. m. or before the hour of 7 o'clock a. m. 
Said guaranty, to afford the protection above provided, shall contain 
the name and address of the person giving the same, and in such event 
such person shall be amenable to any prosecution, fine, or penalty to 
which the person seeking the protection of such guaranty would other- 
wise have n subject under the provisions of this act. The word 
“dealer” as used in this act shall be construed to include any indi- 
vidual or corporation, or the members of any partnership or other 
unincorporated association, 

Sec. 6. That in prosecutions under this act each shipment or deliv- 
ery for shipment shall constitute a separate offense. 

Sec. 7. That this act shall take effect from and after one year from 
the date of its passage. 


The SPEAKER. Is a second demanded? 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Mr. Speaker, I demand a 
second. 

Mr. PALMER. I ask unanimous consent that a second may 
be considered as ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania asks 
unanimous consent that a second be considered as ordered. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. I object. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from South Carolina objects, 
and the Chair will appoint the gentleman from South Carolina 
[Mr. Byrnes] and the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
PALMER] as tellers. 

The House divided, and the tellers reported that there were 
54 ayes and 32 noes. 

Mr. TRIBBLE. Mr. Speaker, I make the point that no 
quorum is present. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Georgia makes the 
point that no quorum is present, and evidently there is not. 
The Doorkeeper will close the doors and the Sergeant at Arms 
will notify the absentees. 

Mr. CRISP. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The question was taken, and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. PALMER) there were—36 ayes and 64 noes. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Mr. Speaker, I ask for the 
yeas and nays. 

Mr. TRIBBLE. A parliamentary inquiry, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Georgia will state it. 

Mr. TRIBBLE. When the call comes on the point of no 
quorum, will the vote be on an adjournment? 

The SPEAKER. If there are enough Members rise to order 
the yeas and nays, the vote will be on the question to adjourn, 

Mr. PALMER. If a sufficient number of Members do not 
arise to get the yeas and nays, will the vote be on the ad- 
journment? 

The SPEAKER. No; and if the yeas and nays are refused, 
the House will have refused to adjourn by a vote of 64 to 36. 
The question is on taking the vote by yeas and nays, and all 
those in favor of taking the vote by yeas and nays will rise. 
[After counting.] Twenty-eight Members; a sufficient number. 

Mr. PALMER. The other side, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. Those opposed to taking the vote by yeas 
and nays will rise. [After counting.] Sixty-five gentlemen have 
arisen. Twenty-eight is a sufficient number, and the Clerk will 
call the roll on the motion to adjourn. 


The question was taken; and there were—yeas 63, nays 201, 
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not voting, 159, as follows: 
[Roll No. 59.] 


Adamson 
Aiken 
Ashbrook 
Aswell 
Bailey 
Bell, Ga. 
Booher 
Borchers 


Abercrombie 
Adair 
Alexander 
Allen 
Anderson 
Austin 
Baker 


Baltz 
Barehfeld 


Beall, Tex. 
Bell, Cal. 
Britten 
Brown, N. X. 
Browne, Wis. 
Browning 
Brumbaugh 
Bryan 
Buchanan, III. 
Buchanan, Tex, 
Bulkley 
Burke, 8. Dak. 
Burke, Wis. 
Burnett 
Byrns, Tenn. 
Candler, Miss. 


Coady 


o 
Connelly, Kans. 


Connoliy, Iowa 


Deitrick 
Dershem 
Dickinson 
Dillon 
Dixon 
Donovan 
Doolittle 
Driscoll 
Eagan 


Ainey 
Anthony 
Avis 


Barnhart 
Bartholdt 
Bartlett 
Bathrick 
Blackmon 
Borland 
Bowdle 
Brockson 
Brodbeck 
Broussard 
Brown, W. Va. 
Bruckner 
Burgess 
Burke, Pa. 
Butler 
Calder 
Campbell 
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YEAS—63. 
Davenport Helm Post 
Dies enry Ragsdale 
Doughton Hoxworth Rayburn 
Dupre ENS rg Ga. Saunders 
Eagle Hull Slayden 
Fergusson Johnson, S. C. Small s 
Ferris Kirkpatrick Stedman 
Fields Lazaro Stephens, Miss, 
Finley Lec, Ga. Taggart 
Fordney Lever Tribble 
Glass Moon Vinson k’ 
Gordon Morgan, Okla, Weaver 
Gregg egg 5 Webb 
Har Page, N. C. Witherspoon 
Harrison Park Young, Tex, 
Heflin Parker, N. J. 
NAYS—201. 

Edmonds Konop Rainey 
Esch Lafferty Raker 
Evans La Follette 
Fairchild Langham Reilly, Conn, 
Falconer Langley lly, W. 
Farr Lenroot ogers 

ess Levy Rouse 
FitzHenry Lewis, Md. Rubey 

„Va. Lieb Russeli 

Floyd, Ark, Lindbergh Seldomridge 
Foster Linthicum Shackleford 
Fowler Lobeck Sherley 
Francis Lonergan Sherwood 
French McAndrews Sims 
Gallagher McKellar Sinnott 
Gallivan McKenzie oan 
Garner McLaughlin Smith, Idaho 
Garrett, Tenn. MacDonald Smith, J. M. 
Garrett, Tex. Madden Smith, Minn. 
Gill Maguire, Nebr. Smith, N. Y. 
Gillett Mapes Smith. Saml. W. 
Gilmore Martin Smith, Tex. 
Gittins Metz Stafford 
Goodwin, Ark. Miller Steenerson 

ray Mitchell Stephens, Cal. 
Green, Iowa Mondell Stephens, Nebr. 
Greene, Mass. Morrison Stephens, Tex. 
Greene, Vt. Moss, Ind. Stevens, Minn, 
Guernsey Moss, W. Va. Stevens, N. H. 
Hamilton, Mich. Mott Stone 
Hamilton, N. Y. Mulkey Stout 
Hamlin Murdock Stringer 
Hayden Neeley, Kans, Sumners 
Helgesen Neely, W. Va. Sutherland 
Helvering Nelson Talcott, N. Y. 
Hill Norton Tavenner 
Hinds ‘Hair Ten Eyck 
Hinebaugh Oldfield Thomas 
Houston Padgett Thompson, Okla, 
Hughes, W. Va. Paige, Mass. Towner 
Humphreys, Miss. Palmer + Vaughan 
Igoe Parker, N. Y. Vollmer 

acoway Peters Volstead 
Johnson, Ky. Peterson Walsh 
Keatin Phelan Watkins 
Kennedy, Corn. Platt Win 
Kennedy. Iowa Plumley Woods 

ent Porter Young, N. Dak, 
Kindel Pou 
Kinkaid Powers 
Knowland, J. R. Quin 

NOT VOTING—159. 

Dooling Howard Morgan, La. 
Doremus Howell Morin 
Drukker Hulin Nolan, J. I, 
Dunn Humphrey, Wash. O'Brien 
Edwards Johnson, Utah Oglesby 
Elder Johnson, Wash. O Shauness 
Estopinal Jones Patten, N. X. 

alson Kahn Patton, Pa. 
Fitzgerald Kelster rice 
Frear Kelley, Mich, Prouty 
Gard Kelly, Pa. eed 
Gardner Kennedy, R. I. Riordan 
George ettner Roberts, Mass, 
Gerry Key, Obio Roberts, Nev. 
Godwin, N. C. ess, Pa. Rothermel 
Gocke Kitchin ucker 
Goldfogle Korbly Ruple 
Good Kreider Saba 
Gorman „ Pa. Scott 
Goulden L'Engle Scully 
Graham, III. Lesher Sells 
Graham, Pa, Lewis, Pa. Shreve 
Griest ae uist gron 
G n 10) em 
Gudger Lott Smith, Md, 
Hamill Logue Sparkman 
Harris McClellan Stanley 
Hart McGillicudd witzer 
Haugen McGuire, Okla. Talbott, Md. 
Hawley Mahan Taylor, Ala. 
Hay Maher Taylor, Ark. 
Hayes Manahan Taylor, Colo. 
Hensley Mann Taylor, N. Y. 
Hobson Montague Temple 
Holland Moore Thacher 
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Thomson, III. Underwood Watson Wilson, Fla. 
Towusend Vare Whaley Wilson, N. Y. 
Treadway Walker Whitacre Winslow 
Tuttle Wallin White Woodruff 
Underhill Walters Williams 


So the motion to adjourn was rejected. 

The Clerk announced the following pairs: 

For the session: 

Mr. Unperwoop with Mr. MANN, 

Until further notice: 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois with Mr. AINEY. 

Mr. Wilson of Florida with Mr. Dunn. 

Mr. McGriticuppy with Mr. DANFORTH, 

Mr. Conry with Mr. KENNEDY of Rhode Island. 
. DALE with Mr. SWITZER. 

. WHALEY with Mr. HAMILTON of New York. 
. BARNHART with Mr. ANTHONY. 

. BARTLETT with Mr. BUTLER. 

. BLACKMON with Mr. Avis. 

r. Bortanp with Mr. CALDER. 

. Brown of West Virginia with Mr. CAMPBELL. 
. Burcess with Mr. Cary. 

. CANTRILL with Mr. BURKE of Pennsylvania. 
. Casey with Mr. DRUKKER, 

. CLARK of Florida with Mr. FREAR. 

. Dent with Mr. COPLEY. 

. DorEMuUs with Mr. GooD. 

. Epwarps with Mr. Grrest. 

. ESTOPINAL with Mr. Granam of Pennsylvania. 
. FITZGERALD with Mr. HAUGEN. 

. GOLDFOGLE with Mr. HAWLEY. 

. GOULDEN with Mr. Hayes, 

. Hay with Mr. HOWELL. 

. Howard with Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. 
. HOLLAND with Mr. Jounson of Utah. 

. Key of Ohio with Mr. Jonnson of Washington. 
. Kitcain with Mr. KAHN. 

. LEE of Pennsylvania with Mr. KEISTER. 

. LESHER with Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. 

. LLorp with Mr. Lewis of Pennsylvania. 

. Dootine with Mr. LINDQUIST. 

. Morcan of Louisiana with Mr. MANAHAN. 

. O'SHaunessy with Mr. McGuire of Oklahoma. 
. PATTEN of New York with Mr. MOORE. 

. Price with Mr. Morr. 

. Riordan with Mr. Parron of Pennsylvania. 
. Rucker with Mr. Provury. 

. Sasara with Mr. Rorerts of Nevada. 

. SCULLY with Mr. Rogserts of Massachusetts. 


Mr. Sisson with Mr. Scorr. 

Mr. SPARKMAN with Mr. SELLS. 

Mr. Tarnorr of Maryland with Mr. SHREVE. 
Mr, TAYLOR of Arkansas with Mr. SLeMpP. 


. TAYLOR of Colorado with Mr. TEMPLE, 

. WALKER with Mr. Treapway. 

. Watson with Mr. VARE. 

. WILLIAMS with Mr. WALLIN. 

. Carew with Mr. WINSLOW. 

. MAHER with Mr. Kress of Pennsylvania. 
. JONES with Mr. KRIEDER. 

Mr. GOODWIN of Arkansas. Mr. Speaker, on a second roll 
call before my name was reached I voted “nay,” thinking the 
Clerk called by name. I may have been mistaken, owing to 
the great confusion in the Hall. It may have been that the 
Clerk called the name of Mr. Gopwrn of North Carolina, which 
sounds very much like my own. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will inquire if Mr. Gopwix of 
North Carolina voted on this roll call, or if he is here. [After 
a pause.] Does any gentleman from North Carolina know 
whether Mr. Gopwix was in the room or not? [After a pause.] 
The Chair gets no response. There is no question but the 
gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. Goopwix] has voted. 

The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Mr. Speaker, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Before the motion to ad- 
journ was made a second was demanded and tellers were or- 
dered on the question of ordering a second. Upon the an- 
nouncement of the vote by tellers the yeas and nays were 
ordered on the point of no quorum being made. Does the vote 
now recur on ordering a second? 

The SPEAKER. No. The motion is to suspend the rules and 
pass the bill. 


Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, the roll call discloses the presence 
of a quorum. 

Mr, PALMER. The only other question was the point of no 
quorum. That has been disposed of. 
The SPEAKER. That is true. 

the doors. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Mr. Speaker, when the vote 
was taken by tellers the point of no quorum was made. 

The SPEAKER. Not when taken by tellers. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. No quorum was present 
when the vote was taken by tellers. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair does not recall that anybody 
raised the point on the vote by tellers on ordering the second. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. The point was raised, Mr. 
Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair understood that the point of 
no quorum was made on the motion to suspend the rules and 
pass the bill. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. That motion was made. 
The gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Trieste] made the point of 
no quorum when the announcement of the vote by tellers was 
made on ordering a second. 

Mr. TRIBBLE. That is correct. 

The SPEAKER. In any event a quorum is now present. 

Mr. TRIBBLE. There war no quorum present when the vote 
was taken by tellers on ordering a second. I made the point 
of order that no quorum was present. 

The SPEAKER. A quorum is present now. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. The contention is that the 
vote on ordering a second should now be taken again. 

The SPEAKER. That is exactly what is going to happen if 
the gentleman will give the Chair a chance to put the question. 

Mr. CRISP. Mr. Speaker, if the Chair will indulge me. the 
vote by tellers on ordering a second was no vote, because imme- 
diately upon the announcement of the result of the vote the 
point of order of no quorum was made. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will ascertain what the Re- 
porter’s notes show. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, as a matter of fact, after the vote 
was taken by tellers, the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. TRIBBLE] 
did make the point of order of no quorum. I do not think anyone 
understood that that was on the vote by tellers, but if he claims 
it was, the vote now would be on ordering a second by tellers. 

Mr. TRIBBLE. That was the purpose of my making the point. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will state that the Reporter's 
notes show that the gentleman from Georgia is correct in his 
contention as to when he made the point of order of no quorum. 

Mr. PALMER. The point of order of no quorum was made, 
and the Chair then counted, and the Chair determined that no 
quorum was present. A motion was then made that the House 
adjourn. That vote was taken by the yeas and nays and the 
roll disclosed the presence of a quorum. That settles the ques- 
tion of whether a quorum is present, and the motion to suspend 
the rules having been seconded by a majority by tellers, there 
is nothing in order now except 40 minutes of debate. 

Mr. ADAMSON. Mr. Speaker—— 

Mr. MANN. Let us take the vote by tellers. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Georgia. 

Mr. ADAMSON. Mr. Speaker, I distinctly remember the gen- 
tleman from Georgia [Mr. TRIBBLE]— 

The SPEAKER. There is no question about that. 

Mr. ADAMSON. But in regard to the other matter. The 
gentleman asked the question as to what the roll call would be 
on, whether it would be on tellers or on the motion to adjourn. 

The SPEAKER. It was on the motion to adjourn. 

Mr. ADAMSON. Then after the gentleman had made it he 
asked the question. 

The SPEAKER. Of course you could not vote on a motion 
until after it was made. 

Mr. ADAMSON. But when the point of no quorum is 
settled ’ 

The SPEAKER. But there is a quorum here now. 

Mr. ADAMSON. Of course; but the question is, ought the 
yote by tellers be taken again? 

The SPEAKER. What is the statement of the gentleman 
from Illinois? 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman from Georgia claims that he 
made a point of no quorum on the vote by tellers. I do not 
think the Speaker so understood 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. I was watching closely the 
proceedings, and if the Speaker will allow me to state—— 

Mr. MANN (continuing). If so, the proper thing to have 


The Doorkeeper will open 


done would have been to have had the roll call on seconding the 
motion. 
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Mr. BURKE of South Dakota (continuing). After the 
Speaker put the question, the gentleman from Georgia made 
the point of no quorum. 

Mr. TRIBBLE. Correct. 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. That is what transpired; and 
then the motion to adjourn was made. 

Mr. TRIBBLE. Correct. 

The SPEAKER. A motion to adjourn takes precedence over 
the other, and the thing to do is to yote on whether this matter 
is seconded or not. The question is on seconding the motion to 
suspend the rules, 

The question was taken; and the tellers (Mr. PALMER and 
Mr. Byrnes of South Carolina) reported that there were—ayes 
140, noes 27. 

Mr. TRIBBLE and Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, I make the point of order of no quorum. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will count. 

Mr. RAGSDALE. Mr. Speaker, I move to adjourn. 

Mr. MANN. I make the point of order that the motion to ad- 
journ is dilatory. $ 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks it is. 

Mr. PALMER. Mr. Speaker, I move a call of the House. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will count to see if a quorum is 
present. 

Mr. TRIBBLE. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. TRIBBLE. We have just had the Members of the House 
pass through tellers, and the record shows there is no quorum 
present. 

The SPEAKER. The record does not show anything of the 
sort. The record shows that a quorum did not vote. 

Mr. TRIBBLE. All right. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will count. [After counting.] 
One hundred and eighty-seven Members are present—not a 
quorum. 

Mr. TRIBBLE. Mr. Speaker, I move to adjourn. 

Mr. PALMER and Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I make the point 
of order that that motion is dilatory. 

The STEAKER. The Chair thinks it is dilatory. The ques- 
tion is on seconding the motion to suspend the rules. The 
Doorkeeper will lock the doors, the Sergeant at Arms will notify 
absentees, and the Clerk will call the roll. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 212, nays 45, 
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answered “ present“ 8, not voting 163, as follows: 


[Roll No. 60.] 
YBAS—212, 

Abercrombie m dent Porter 
Adair Driscoll Key, Ohio Post 
Alexander Dupré indel ou 
Allen Eagan Kinkaid Powers 
Anderson Edmonds Kirkpatrick Quin 
Anthony Esch Knowland, J. R. Rainey 
Ashbrook vans onop aker 
Aswell Fairchild Laffer Rauch 
Austin Falconer La Follette Reilly, Conn. 
Bailey Farr Langham Reilly, Wis 
Baker Fergusson ngley ogers 
Baltz Ferris Lazaro Rouse 
Barchfeld Fess Lenroot Rubey 
Barkley elds Lewis, Md, Russell 
Barton FitzHenry Lieb Seldomridge 
Bathrick Foster Lindbergh Shackleford 
Benkes Fowler Linthicum Sherley 
Bell, Cal. Francis Lloyd Sherwood 
Borchers French eck ims 
Bowdle Gallagher Lonergan Sinnott 
Britten Gallivan McAndrews Sloan 
Brown, N. T. Garner McKellar Smith, Idaho 
Browne, Wis. Garrett, Tenn McKenzie Smith, J. M. C. 
Browning Garrett, Tex. MeLaughlin Smith, Minn. 
Brumbaugh 111 MacDonald Smith. N. Y. 
Bryan Gillett Madden Smith, Saml. W. 
Bachanan, III. Gilmore Maguire, Nebr. Smith, Tex. 
Bulkley Gittins Mapes Stafford 
Burke, S. Dak. lass a Steenerson 
Burke, Wis. Gordon Metz Stephens, Cal, 
Rurnett Graham, III. Miller Stephens, Tex. 
Byrns, Tenn. Gray Mitchell Stevens, Minn, 
Carter grea, Iowa Monci rab ge N. H. 
Church reene, Mass, on e one 
Clancy Greene, Vt. Morgan, Okla, Stout 
Cline Gregg Morrison Stringer 
Coady Guernsey Moss, Ind. Sumners 
Collier Hamilton, Mich. Moss, W. Va. Sutherland 
Connolly, fowa Hamlin Mott Taggart 
Cooper Hardy Mulkey Talcott, N. Y. 
Cox Hayden Murdock Ta venner 
Cullop Heflin Neeley, Kans homas 
Curry Helgesen Neely, W. Va. Thompson, Okla. 
Davenport Helvering Nelson Towner 

vis Hill Padgett Vaughan 
Decker Hinds Paige, Mass, Vollmer 
Deitrick Hinebaugh Palmer Volstead 
Dershem Houston Parker, N. X. Walsh 
Dickinson Hull Peters Watkins 
Dillon Igoe Peterson Williams 
Dixon Keating Phelan Woods 
Donovan Kennedy, Conn. Platt Young, N. Dak, 
Doolittle Kennedy, Iowa Plumley Young, Tex, 


NAYS—45, 
3 Roughion 1 prennan 
agle oon tephens, M. 
Beall, Tex, Floyd, Ark. Murray Ta Nor. 1 
II. Ga. Fordney Norton Tribble 
Brockson Goodwin, Ark. O'Hair Vinson 
Buchanan, Tex. Harrison Oldfield Weaver 
Byrnes, S. C. Helm Page, N. C. Webb 
Callaway Hughes, Ga, Park Wingo 
Candler, Miss. Humphreys, Miss. Parker, N. J. Witherspoon 
Caraway acoway Ragsdale 
Crisp Johnson, S. C. Rayburn 
Dies Kitchin mall 
ANSWERED “ PRESENT "—3, 
Flood, Va. Levy Mann 
NOT VOTING—163. 
Ainey Elder Jones Ruple 
Avis Estopinal Kahn Sabat 
Barnhart Faison Keister Saunders 
Bartholdt Finley Kelley, Mich. Scott 
Bartlett Fitzgerald Kelly, Pa. Scully 
Blackmon Frear <ennedy, R. I. Sells 
Booher Gard Kettner Shreve 
Borland Gardner Kiess, Pa Sisson 
Brodbeck George Korbly Slayden 
Broussard _ Gerry Kreider lem 
Brown, W.Va. Godwin, N. C. Lee, Ga Smith, Md. 
Bruckner Goeke Lee, Pa. Sparkman 
Burgess Goldfogle L'Engle Stanley 
Burke, Pa Good Lesher Stephens, Nebr, 
Butler Gorman Lewis, Pa. Switzer 
Calder Goulden Lindquist Talbott, Md. 
Campbell Graham, Pa. Loft Taylor, Aia. 
Cantor Griest Logue Taylor, Colo. 
Cantrill Griffin McClellan Taylor, N. X. 
Carey Gudger McGillicudd, Temple 
Carlin Hamill McGuire, Okla. Ten Eyck 
Carr Hamilton, N. Y. Mahan Thacher 
Cary Harris Maher Thomson, III 
Casey Hart Manahan Townsend 
Chandler, N. Y Haugen oore Treadway 
Clark, Fla Hawley Morgan, La Tuttle 
Claypool __ ay orin Underhill 
Connelly, Kans. Hayes Nolan, J. I Underwood 
Conry Hen "Brien Vare 
Copley Hensley Oglesby Walker 
Cramton Hobson O’Shaunessy Wallin 
Crosser Holland „ Patten, N. L. Walters 
Dale Howard Patton, Pa. Watson 
Danforth Howell Price Whaley 
Dent Hoxworth Prouty Whitacre 
Difenderfer Hughes, W.Va. Reed White 
Donohoe Hulings Riordan Wilson, Fla. 
Dooling Humphrey, Wash. Roberts, Mass. Wilson, N. X. 
Drukker Johnson. Ry. ~ Roberts, Ney. Winslow 
Dunn Johnson, Utah  Rothermel Woodruff 
Edwards Johnson, Wash, Rucker 


So a second was ordered. 

The Clerk announced the following additional pairs: 

Until further notice: 

. CARLIN with Mr. ANTHONY. 

. BARNHART with Mr. CHANDLER of New York. 

. Lee of Georgia with Mr. CRAMTON, 

„ Boouer with Mr. Lewis of Pennsylvania. 

. Broussard with Mr. SLemp. 

. CONNELLY of Kansas with Mr. WALLIN. 

. DonoHor with Mr. Goop. 

„ FiIntey with Mr. Jonnson of Washington. 

. Garp with Mr. KAHN. 

. Henry with Mr. Huemes of West Virginia. 

. HENSLEY with Mr. WINSLOW. 

. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I voted “yea.” I am paired with 
the gentleman from Alabama, Mr. Unprrwoop, but I do not 
think he voted. Therefore I withdraw my vote of “yea” and 
vote “ present.” 

The SPEAKER. A quorum is present, and the House sec- 
onds the motion to suspend the rules and pass the bill. The 
Doorkeeper will open the doors. 

The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. PALMER] has 20 min- 
utes and the gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. Byernes] 20 
minutes. 

Mr. RAGSDALE. Mr. Speaker—— 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman rise? 

Mr. PALMER. Mr. Speaker, I ask that the Chair advise 
me when I have consumed five minutes. 

Mr. RAGSDALE. Mr. Speaker, on account of the fact that 
we are to have a caucus to-night, I rise to move to adjourn, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
PALMER] has the floor. 

Mr. PALMER. Mr. Speaker, I will say to the gentleman 
from South Carolina and other gentlemen that there is no rei- 
son why the consideration of this bill should interfere with the 
caucus to-night. Forty minutes’ debate will take us only up to 
20 minutes of 7, and ‘he bill can be easily passed in order to 
allow the Members to get to the caucus at 8 o'clock. 


Now, Mr. Speaker, this is a Federal child-labor bill. The bill 


in its original form is the best thought of all of the social work- 
ers of the country who have given time and attention to this 
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very important question of child labor. The bill was originally 


drafted by the National Child Labor Committee after a confer- 
ence with child-labor committees of various States. I want to 
say at the outset that in its present form, though it is changed 
somewhat from the original form, it is satisfactory to and has 
the unqualified approval and indorsement of every child-labor 
association of America, not only the National Child Labor Com- 
mittee but also the various child-labor associations of the dif- 
ferent States as well. 

Now, what the bill does is this: It fixes a standard for child 
labor, and prohibits from interstate commerce the product of 
any mine, or quarry, or any mill, factory, or workshop which is 
Produced by children below that standard, and the standard is 
this: Sixteen years in mines and quarries and 14 years in mills, 
factories, workshops, canneries, and manufacturing establish- 
ments, and provides an eight-hour day, six days a week, and no 
nightwork; that is, there is to be no labor for children between 
the hours of 7 p. m. and 7 a. m. 

Mr. TRIBBLE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PALMER. For a question. 

Mr. TRIBBLE. Suppose a boy 15 years old were gathering 
peaches in Georgia and those peaches were carried to the can- 
nery and he had a part in canning them, and those were shipped 
from the State of Georgia? 

Mr. PALMER. He vould not be working in a cannery. 

Mr. TRIBBLE. But suppose he were working in a cannery. 

Mr. PALMER. If he were working in a cannery and were 
under 14 years of age, the product of his labor would be kept 
out of interstate commerce. 

Mr. BURNETT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PALMER. I will. 

Mr. BURNETT. There seems to be an impression among 
some of my colleagues of the South that this would prevent the 
working of girls in little home canning clubs. There is nothing 
of that kind, is there? 

Mr. PALMER. There is nothing of that kind. The kitchen 
stove is not a cannery, and a kitchen cannery is not within the 
purview of this act. Neither does it apply to plantation or 
farm labor. It must be in the quarries or the mines where the 
limit is 16 years, and in the workshop where the limit is 14 
years. f 

Mr. TRIBBLE. I will ask the gentleman if he would not 
favor a bill that provided that cotton could not be shipped out 
of the South if boys 16 years of age were employed who were 
raised in the cotton fields instead of going to school? 

Mr. PALMER. I am discussing this bill. I have said this 
does not apply to production in the cotton fields. There is 
nothing new about these standards. The fact is that 15 States 
in the Union have adopted the age of 16 years with respect to 
mines and quarries, and 14 States have adopted the standard 
age of 14 years in respect to labor in workshops, mills, and fac- 
tories; 22 States have adopted the standard of forbidding any- 
thing more than eight hours a day for children, and I think 
about an equal number of States have adopted the standard of 
forbidding any work on the part of any children. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Would the gentleman include in his remarks a 
list of those States? 

Mr. PALMER. Yes; and I will say that the report of the 
committee, which is very full on this subject, does include the 
names of all the States where these standards have been fixed. 

Now, the purpose of this bill is to take this accepted and 
generally employed standard 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania has con- 
sumed five minutes. 

Mr. RAGSDALE. Mr. Speaker, I make the point that there 
is no quorum present. 

Mr. PALMER. Just one moment. I have the floor; and to 
analyze that standard 

Mr. RAGSDALE. Mr. Speaker, can not a Member make a 
point of no quorum at any time? 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman from 
South Carolina rise? 

Mr. RAGSDALE. To make a point of no quorum. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will ascertain by counting. 

Mr. PALMER. Mr. Speaker, I make the point that that is 
dilatory. 

Mr. RAGSDALE. Why, it is apparent on the face of it, Mr. 
Speaker, that a quorum is not here. 

The SPEAKER. The rule about it is that but one motion to 
adjourn is in order under a suspension of the rules unless a 
quorum disappears. The Chair will count. (After counting.) 
One hundred and fifty-one Members are present—not a quorum. 

Mr. RAGSDALE. Mr. Speaker, I move that we do now 
adjourn. 

Mr. PALMER. I move a call of the House, Mr. Speaker. 


Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order that the 
House has voted down a motion to adjourn since the motion to 
suspend the rules was made, and under paragraph 8 of rule 16, 
which reads— 

Pending the motion to suspend the rules, the Speaker may entertain 
one motion that the House adjourn; but after the result thereon is 
announced he shall not entertain any other motion until the vote is 
taken on suspension— 

But one motion could be made since the motion was made to 
suspend the rules. 

The SPEAKER. Let the gentleman read the rest of that. 

Mr. RAGSDALE. But, Mr. Speaker 

Mr. MANN. I have read the entire rule. 

The SPEAKER. You read the entire rule, but you did not 
read the decisions on it. 

Mr. PALMER. The rule is so plain that there ought not to 
be any doubt about it. 

7 SPEAKER. Section 5744, volume 5, Hinds’ Precedents, 
reads: 

A motion to suspend the rules having been entertained and one motion 
to adjourn having been voted on, another motion to adjourn may not be 
made unless the failure of a quorum be demonstrated. 

Now, the Chair will inquire of the gentleman from Illinois 
if that is not the exact situation here? 

Mr. MANN. No. I think if the point of no quorum is made, 
and the Chair decides there is no quorum present, then a motion 
to adjourn is in order. 

Mr. RAGSDALE. All that took place, Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. MANN. I did not understand the Speaker to have de- 
clared that there is no quorum present. 

Mr. RAGSDALE. Yes; he did. 

Mr. MANN. Just now? 

Mr. RAGSDALE. Yes. 

Mr. MANN. I was not aware of it. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Does the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
PALMER] lose the floor when a point of order is made? 

The SPEAKER. Until that is disposed of he does; and the 
Chair has announced that there is not a quorum present, and 
now the gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. RAGSDALE] moves 
to adjourn. 5 

Mr. PALMER. Mr. Speaker, can a Member take another 
Member off the floor by raising a point of no quorum? 

The SPEAKER. He can on a point of order. 

Mr. RUSSELL. If an order is sent out to bring Members in, 
would not the gentleman from Pennsylvania have the right to 
the floor? 

The SPEAKER. He would not. The trouble is that the 
quorum has disappeared. The gentleman from South Carolina 
[Mr. RAGsDALE] raised the point of no quorum, as he had the 
absolute right to do, and after that nothing except one of two 
things is in order—a motion to adjourn or a call of the House. 
Now, if it had turned out on the Speaker’s count that there was 
a quorum here he would not have had any right to make a 
second motion to adjourn, although there is a decision here that 
sort of squints that way, but does not decide it clearly. 

Mr. CRISP. Mr. Speaker, a point of order. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. CRISP. The House having seconded this motion to sus- 
pend the rules and pass the bill, if the House should adjourn 
would not this motion come up as the unfinished business on the 
next day that the suspension of the rules was in order? 

The SPEAKER. It undoubtedly would. 

Mr. PALMER. That would be four days before the end of 
the session. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. 
RAGsDALE] moves to adjourn. The question is on agreeing to 
that motion. 

The question was taken, and the Speaker announced that 
the ayes seemed to have it. 

Mr. PALMER. A division, Mr. Speaker. 

The House divided; and there were—ayes 45, noes 124. 

Mr. RAGSDALE. Mr. Speaker, I demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken, and there were—yeas 34, nays 184, 
not voting 205, as follows: 


[Roll No. 61.] 


YEAS—34. 
Aiken Eagle Jacoway Smith, N. Y. 
Bell, Ga. Fergusson Lafferty Stephens, Miss, 
Borchers Floyd, Ark. Lee, Ga. Stephens, Nebr. 
Brockson Goodwin, Ark. Oldfield Vinson 
Byrnes, S. C. Gregg Page, N. C. Webb 
Callaway Hard Park Whaley 
Candler, Miss. Harrison Ragsdale Wingo 
Caraway Helm Rothermel 
Dies Hughes, Ga, Small 
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Abercrombie 
Adair 
Alexander 
All 


Britten 
Brown, N. Y. 
Browne, Wis. 
Browning 
Bryan 
Buchanan, III. 
Buchanan. Tex. 
Bulkley 
Burke, S i 
Burke, W 
aroe 

rns, Tenn, 
Carlin d 
Carter 
Clancy 
Cline 
Coady 
Collier 
Connolly, Iowa 


Decker 
Dershem 


Beall, Tex. 
Blackmon 


Brown, W. Va. 


NAYS—184. 
Dillon Kent 
Dixon Key, ote 
Donovan Kink: 
Doolittle Kirk 3 
Doremus Kitehin 
peg Knowland, J. R. 
san p 
Edmonds La Follette 
h ley 
Falconer Lazaro 
‘arr Lenroot 
Ferris Lewis, Md. 
Fess Lieb 
Fields Lindbergh 
FitzHenry Linthicum 
lood, Lloyd 
Foster Lonergan 
Fowler McAndrews 
French McKellar 
Gallagher McKenzie 
Gallivan McLaughlin 
Garner MacDonald - 
Garrett, Tex. Maguire, Nebr. 
Gill Mann 
Gillett Mapes 
Gilmore Martin 
Glass etz 
Gordon Miller 
Graham, III. Mondell 
iray Morgan, Okla. 
Greene, Mass. oss, Ind. 
Greene, Vt. Moss, W. Va. 
ernsey Mulkey 
Hamilton, Mich. Murdock 
amlin elson 
Heflin Norton 
Helgesen Padgett 
Hill Paige, Mass, 
Hinds Palmer 
Hinebaugh Parker, N. J. 
Hu-aphreys, Miss, Parker, N. Y. 
Igoe Patton, 
Keating Peters 
Keister Phelan 
Kennedy, Conn. Platt 
Kennedy, Iowa Plumley 
NOT VOTING—205. 
8 Kelley, Mich. 
Faison Kelly, Pa. 
Finley Kennedy, R. I, 
Fitzgerald Kettner 
Fordney Kiess, Pa. 
Francis Kindel 
Frear Korbly 
Gard Kreider 
Gardner oy ee 
aa rrett, Tenn, bee te 
rge 5 
Gerry Lesher 
Gittins Lever 
Godwin, N. C. Levy 
Goldfogi Linda, bt 
0 0 u 
Good Lobeck 
Gorman Loft 
Goulden Logue 
Graham, Pa, McClellan 
Green, Iowa McGillieudd. 
Griest McGuire, Ok 
Griffin Madden 
Gudger Mahan 
Hamill Maher 
Hamilton, N.Y, Manahan 
Harris Mitchell 
Hart Montague 
Haugen Moon 
Hawley Moore 
Hay Morgan, La, 
Hayden Morin 
Lo Morrison 
Helvering Mott 
Hier Nar ga 
ensley eeley ns, 
Hobson Neely, W. Va. 
Holland Nolan, J. I. 
Houston O'Brien 
Howard 8 
Howell O'Hair 
Hoxworth O'Shaun 
Hughes, W. Va. Patten, N 
Hulings Peterson 
Hull Post 
Humph Wash. Pou 
Johnson, Price 
Johnson, S. C. Prout 
Johnson, Utah Rayburn 
J ohnson, Wash. 
Jones Riordan 
Kahn Roberts, Mass, 


So the House refused to adjourn. 
The Clerk announced the following additional pairs; 
Until further notice: 
Mr. Apamson with Mr. BARTHOLDT, 


Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 


Dickinson with Mr. Barton. 
DoveaTon with Mr. Davis. 
Dupré with Mr. FAIRCHILD. 
Evans with Mr. FORDNEY, 
Hayven with Mr. Green of Iowa. 


Rauch 
Reilly, Conn. 
Reilly, Wis, 


Seldomridge 
Shackleford 


Sloan 

Smith, Idaho 
Smith, J. M. C. 
Smith, Minn, 
Smith, Saml. W. 
Smith; Tex, 
Stafford 
Stephens, Cal. 
Stephens, Tex, 
Stevens, Minn, 
Stevens, N. H. 
Stone 
Stringer 
Sumners 
Talcott, N. Y. 
Tavenner. 
Taylor, Ark. 
Thomas 
Thompson, Okla, 
Towner 
Vaughan 
Volstead 
Walsh 
Watkins £ 
Whitacre 
Wiliams 


Woods 
Young, N. Dak, 


ee Ney. 
ke: 


Steenerson 
Stout 


u 
Sutherland 
8 


ott, Md. 
Taper, Ala. 
Taylor, Cie 
Taylor, N. X. 
Seg — 

Ten Eyck 
8 In. 
omson, 
‘Townsend 
Treadway 

Tribble 


Tuttle 
Underhill 
Underwood 


Young, Tex, 


Mr, Houston with Mr. LANGHAM. 

. Hutt with Mr. MADDEN. 

Mr. JoHNsoN of South Carolina with Mr. STEENERSON. 
. Lever with Mr. SUTHERLAND. 

. Lopeck with Mr. Daukxrr, 

. Moon with Mr. Hayes, 

. Montacve with Mr. Lewis of Pennsylvania. 
. Morrison with Mr. MoRIN. 

. Pou with Mr. WOODRUFF, 

. SLAYDEN with Mr. WINSLOW. 

. Saunders with Mr. J. I. NOLAN. 

. UNDERWOop with Mr. KAHN. 

. KINDEL. Mr. Speaker, I should like to vote. 

The SPEAKER. Was the gentleman in the Hall, W 
when his name should have been called? 

Mr. KINDEL. No; I was not. 

The SPEAKER, Then the gentleman can not vote. 

The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 

The SPEAKER. A quorum is present. 

Mr. RAGSDALH. Mr. Speaker, how many Members voted? 

The SPEAKER, Two hundred and seventeen Members voted, 
and it takes only 213 to make a quorum now. There are 11 
vacancies, 

Mr. PALMER. Mr. Speaker, I will ask the gentleman from 
South Carolina [Mr. Byrnes] to use his time. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. 
Byrnes} is recognized for 20 minutes. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Mr. Speaker, I am not op- 
posed to the prohibition of child labor by the States of the 
Union, but I am opposed to the Federal Government under the 
pretense of regulating interstate commerce usurping the powers 
of the State and fixing the hours of labor for its citizens. The 
Legislature of the State of South Carolina at this session is 
considering a bill seeking to raise the age for child labor from 
12 to 14 years. Notwithstanding any view I might hold as to 
the age which children should be forbidden to work in the State 
of South Carolina, or any view you might hold, I think it is 
the right of that State and not that of the Federal Government 
to say at what age a child should be prohibited from working 
in a factory, cannery, or workshop within the State of South 
Carolina. Step by step an effort is being made to substitute the 
power of the Federal Government for that of the State. Under 
the guise of regulating interstate commerce we now seck to 
enact the laws fixing the hours during which citizens of tho 
various States may work. 

My friend from Pennsylvania [Mr. Patarer] says that this 
bill does not prohibit one working in a cannery on a farm. It 
prohibits the shipment in interstate commerce of the products 
of any mill, cannery, workshop, factory, and so forth, manu- 
factured or produced, in whole or in part, by a child under the 
age of 14. What is a cannery if it be not a place where fruit 
and vegetables are canned? How many cans must be put up to 
bring a cannery within the provision of the law? What shall 
constitute a cannery? From the orchard peaches are brought 
into the home of the farmer, and there he and his children and 
the children of his neighbors, 13 years old—under the age of 
14—can the peaches. Are these canned peaches to be denied 
the right of interstate commerce? As far as the cotton mills 
are concerned, does this prohibition refer only to the labor 
in the cotton mills, or does it refer to those who contribute in 
part to the production of the cotton that is manufacured in the 
cotton mill? Who is to say what construction will be placed 
upon the bill by the inspectors and thereafter by the courts 
who shall pass upon it? 

No matter whether or not you gentlemen from South Caro- 
lina, Georgia, North Carolina, and other States of the Union 
favor the prohibition of child labor, I ask, are you willing to 
surrender the right of your respective States to enact those laws 
in accord with your own views on the subject? 

The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. PALMER] says that 
there are 16 or 17 States that have laws prohibiting the labor of 
children under 14 years of age. If this be so, then why insist 
on this legislation? Conditions differ in different States of the 
Union. No demand has been shown for this legislation. You 
have not heard from your constituents any demand for this leg- 
islation. Under the pretense of regulating interstate commerce 
we are to take from the States the power of controlling the 
hours of labor and place it under the control of the Federal 
Government. I ask my colleagues on this side of the House to 
vote against the bill. 

Mr. PALMER. Mr. Speaker, I ask for a vote. 

Mr. RAGSDALE. Mr. Speaker, I make the point that no 
quorum is present. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from South Carolina makes 
the point of no quorum, and there is no quorum present. 
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Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Mr. Speaker, I move that 
the House adjourn. 

Mr. PALMER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for one minute. 

Mr. MANN. The House can not give unanimous consent when 
there is no quorum present. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from South Carolina moves 
that the House adjourn. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
Racspare) there were 13 ayes and 97 noes. 

Mr. RAGSDALE. I make the point of order that no quorum 
is present. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair has already announced that no 
quorum is present. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I move a call of the House. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The Clerk called the roll. 


The SPEAKER. One hundred and eighty-six Members have 
answered to their names; not a quorum. 
- Mr. PALMER. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 


adjourn. 


The SPEAKER. The question is on the motion of the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania that the House do now adjourn. 

The question was taken. ; 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 93, nays 114, 


answered “present” 1, not voting 216, as follows: 
[Roll No. 62.] 
YEAS—93. 
Abercrombie Cox Hughes, Ga. Rouse 
Adamson Crisp . Rubey 
Alexander Cullop acowa Rucker 
Ashbrook Dershem Key, Ohio Russell 
Aswell Dickinson Kirkpatrick Sherley 
Baker Doremus Lafferty herwood 
Balley Doughton Lazaro ims 
Baltz Dupré Lee, Ga, Small 
Barkle Eagan Lee, Pa. Smith, N. Y. 
Bell, Ga. Eagle Lever Smith, Tex. 
Blackmon Fergusson Levy ted 
Booher Ferris Lewis, Md, Stephens, Miss, 
Borchers Finle Lloyd Stephens, Nebr. 
Bowdle Flood, Va. k Stephens, Tex. 
rockson Floyd, Ark. Mulkey umners 
Brown, N. Y. , Ark, O'Hair Vaughan 
Brumbau Gordon Oldfield Vinson 
Buchanan. Tex. Hamlin Padgett Watkins 
Byrnes, S. Hard Fare, N.C. Webb 
Church Ha n Palmer Williams 
Clancy Hayden Park Wingo 
Coad Heflin es 
Collier Helm 9 
Connelly, Kans. Houston Rothermel 
NAYS—114. 
Adair FitzHenry La Follette Patton, Pa, 
Allen Fowler nroot Peterson 
A ch Lieb Phelan 
Barchfeld Gallagher Lindbergh Porter 
Barton Gallivan Lindquist Powers 
Bathrick arner Logue er 
ak Garrett, Tenn. Loner; Rauch 
Bell, Cal. Garrett, Tex, McAndrews Reilly, Conn, 
Browne, Wis. Gill McKellar Reilly, Wis, 
Browning Gillett McKenzie Rogers 
Bryan Gilmore McLaughlin Seldomridge 
Buchanan, III. Goeke MacDonald Shackleford 
urnett Graham, III Maguire, Nebr. Sinnott 
Byrns, Tenn Gray Ma Sloan 
Carlin Greene, Mass. Me Smith, Idaho 
Cline Greene, Vt. Miller Smith, J. M. C. 
Cooper Gregg Mitchell Smith, Minn. 
Cramton Hamilton, Mich. Mondell Stephens, Cal. 
Curry inebaugh Morgan, Okla, Stevens, Minn. 
Decker Howard oss, Ind. Stevens, N. H. 
Dillon Humphreys, Miss. Moss, W. Va. Stone 
Dixon Keatin ott Tavenner 
Donohoe Keister Murdock Thomas 
Driscoll Kennedy, Conn. Nelson Thompson, Okla. 
Edmonds Kennedy, lowa Nolan, J. I. Volstead 
h Kinkata Pals eM vee N. Dak, 
Falconer Çin! aige, Mass. oung, N. 
Farr Knowland, J. R. Parker, N. J. 
Fess Konop rker, N. J. 
ANSWERED “ PRESENT—1. 
Mann 
NOT VOTING—216. 
Aiken Bruckner Carew Davenport 
Ainey Bulkley Carr avis 
eee no og 85 3 
Anthon urke, Pa. ry 
Avis N Burke, S. Dak. Casey Dies 
Barnhart Burke, Wis. Chandler, N. Y. Difenderfer 
Bartholdt Butler Clark, Fla, Donovan 
Bartlett Calder Claypool Doolin, 
Beall, Tex. Calla wa Connolly, Iowa Doolittle 
Borlan ve — 1 Conry Drukker 
Britten Candler, Miss. Copley Dunn 
Brodbeck Cantor Crosser Edwards 
Broussard Cantrill Dale Elder 
Brown, W. Va. Caraway Danforth Estopinal 


Evans Hobson Moore Stout 
Fairchild Holland Morgan, La. Stringer 
Faison Howell Morin Sutherland 
Fields Hoxworth Morrison Switzer 
Fitzgerald Hughes, W. Va. Murray 1 
Fordney Hulings Neeley, Kans, T: tt, Md. 
‘oster Hull Neely, W. Va. Talcott, N. Y, 
Franeis Humphrey, Wash. O’Brien Taylor, Ala. 
Frear Johnson, Ky. Oglesby. ay lor, 
Gard Johnson, S. C. O Shaun Taylor, Colo 
Gardner Johnson, Utah Patten, N. Taylor, N. Y. 
George Johnson, Wash. Peters oe 
Gerry Jones Platt Ten Eyck 
Gittins hn Plumley Thacher 
Glass Kelley, Mich. Post Thomson, III. 
Godwin, N. C. Kelly, Pa. Pou Towner 
Go Je Kennedy, R. I Price Townsend 
Good ettner Prouty Treadway 
Gorman Kiess, Pa. Rainey Tribble 
Goulden Kindel Rayburn Tuttle 
Graham, Pa. Kitchin Reed Underhill 
Green, lowa Korbly Rio Underwood 
Griest Kreider Roberts, Mass. Vare 
Griffin Langham Roberts, Ney. Vollmer 
Gudger Langle; Rupley Walker 
Guernsey L'Engle Saba’ Wallin 
Hamill Lesher Saunders Walters 
Hamilton, N. T. us Scott atson 
Harris Linthicum Scully Weaver 
Hart Loft Sells Whaley 
Haugen McClellan Shreve Whitacre 
Hawley MeGillieud 8 White 
Hay McGuire, O Slayden Wilson, Fla 
Hayes Madden Slem Wilson, . 
Helgesen Mahan Smith, Md. Winslow 
Helvering aher Smith, Saml. W. Withe n 
Henr Manahan oper ood. 
Hensley Martin Staford oods 
Hill Montague Stanley Young, Tex. 
Hinds ‘oon Steenerson The Speaker 
Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I voted “No.” I am paired with 


the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Unperwoop]. I desire to 
withdraw that vote and answer “present.” 

The name of Mr. Mann was called, and he answered “ Pres- 
ent.” 

The result of the yote was announced as above recorded. 

The SPEAKER. A quorum is not present. 

Pati MANN. May I ask what was the announcement of the 
ir? 

The SPEAKER. Yeas 92, nays 113, present 1. 

Mr. PALMER. Mr. Speaker, I move a call of the House. 

The SPEAKER. We are operating under a call of the House. 

Mr. MANN. No. A call of the House was ordered and then 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania moved to adjourn. 

Mr. PALMER. Mr. Speaker, I made a motion to adjourn 
which has been yoted down. If the House does not want to 
adjourn, we will get the Members and do business, and I move 
a call of the House, The roll call was on the motion to adjourn. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, a motion was made and carried 
awhile ago for a call of the House. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair does not understand the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. MANN. Was there not a motion for a call of the House 
awhile ago that prevailed? 

The SPEAKER. Yes; they had a call of the House, but the 
business under the call of the House has never been dispensed 
with. In the first place, the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
Mann] moved a call of the House; we had a call of the House 
and failed to develop a quorum. 

Mr. MANN. Which was in progress and never has been dis- 
pensed with. 

The SPEAKER. That is what I say. 

Mr. MANN. It is in progress. 

The SPEAKER. It is still a part and parcel of the call of the 
House. If the gentleman wants to make a motion to send out 
8 the Members arrested, the Chair will entertain it very 
su v. 

Mr. PALMER. I make the motion, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
PALMER] moves that writs be issued for the absent Members, 
and that they be brought in. 

The question was taken, and the motion was agreed to. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Speaker, how does a man vote when 
he comes in? 

The SPEAKER. He votes “present” on this vote. The 
gentlemen who want to vote now, who have come in since that 
yote on ordering the call of the House—that is, trying to get a 
quorum—will answer “ present.” 

Mr. MANN. I would like to inquire whether the tally clerk 
= the tally on the motion to adjourn or on the call of the 

ouse? 

The SPEAKER. He ought to have the one on the call of the 
House. 

Mr. MANN, I know what he ought to have, but I think he 
has the other. 
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Mr. STOUT. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. STOUT. On a motion to adjourn I voted “ nay.” 

The SPEAKER. It does not make any difference about the 
motion to adjourn. This motion is on the call of the House to 


get a quorum. It is a call of the House. Did the gentleman 
yote on that or not? 

Mr. STOUT. I voted on the call of the House. 

The SPEAKER. Then the gentleman does not want to vote 
on it again. 
joe STOUT. There was a motion to adjourn in the mean- 
time. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I move that the roll be called 
again for those who did not answer on the call of the House to 
vote “ present.” 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will call the roll. 

Mr. LOGUE. A parliamentary inquiry, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. LOGUE. Is it in order now, under the recent motion to 
adjourn, to change one's vote? 

The SPEAKER, That question has been settled. It is too 
late. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MANN] asks unani- 
mous consent that the names of those who failed to vote on the 
en of the House shall now be called by the Clerk. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. MURDOCK. A parliamentary inquiry, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Will not that leave one roll call in the 
midst of the two halves of the other rol! call? 

Mr. MANN. Not at all. The motion to adjourn is out of 
the way, and that roll call is ended. 

The SPEAKER. The question of adjourning on the roll call 
has been settled. The House refused to adjourn; and what 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann] wishes is to have the 
names of those who failed to vote on the call of the House called 
now, because it is easier to do that than it is to find out how 
these men want to vote. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Will not that result in a complete roll call 
being found in the Recorp in the midst of two halves? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair understands, but you can do 
anything on earth by unanimous consent. 

Mr. BUCHANAN of Illinois. I call for the regular order, Mr. 
Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. MANN]? 

Mr. BUCHANAN of Illinois, Mr. Speaker, I object. 

Mr. PALMER. I make the motion. 

Mr. MANN. The Manual says you can, Although there may 
not be a quorum present, they may order a roll call again on 
the call of the House at any time. 

The SPEAKER. There is no trouble about it, if the gentle- 
men who did not vote on the roll cal! will come forward and 
separate themselves from those who are standing around there 
and did vote. 

Mr. MANN. I will call the attention of the Speaker to the 
Manual, page 330, section 752, Which says: 

But during proceedings under the call 

The SPEAKER. Where is the gentleman reading? 

Mr. MANN. From the next paragraph from the bottom, page 
330. I read: 

tut during proceedings under the call the roll may be ordered to be 
called again by those present. 

The SPEAKER. Well, the motion of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. PALMER], then, is in order, to have this roll 
called for the absentees. Those ‘n favor of the motion will say 
“aye”; those opposed will say “no,” 

The question was taken, and the motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will call the absentees on that 
roll call. 

The Clerk again called the roll, and the following Members 
failed to answer to their names: 


7 [Roll No. 63.] 
Aiken Butler Danforth Gard 
Ainey Calder Paria Gardner 
Allen Campbell Dent Gerr, 
Anderson Candler, Miss, Difenderfer Gittins 
Anthony ‘antor Dooling ass : 
Avis Cantrill Drukker Godwin, N. C. 
Ralley “arew Dunn Goldfogie 
Barnhart Carr Edwards i000 
Bartholdt Cary Elder Gorman 
Blackmon Chandler, N.Y. Evans Goulden 
Borland Clark, Fla. Fairchild Graham, Pa. 
Brodbeck Cla 1 Faison Green, Iowa 
Broussard Collier Ferris Griest 
Brown, W. Va. Conry Fields Griffin 
Bruckner Copley Fordney Gudger 
Burgess Crosser Francis Hamill 
Burke, Pa, Dale Frear Hamilton, N. X. 


Harris Korbly Oglesby Switzer 
Harrison Kreider O'Shaunessy Taylor, Ala. 
dart Langham Page, N. C. Taylor, Colo. 
Haugen Langley Pa 72 0 N. I. Taylor, N. Y. 
Hawley Lee, Ga lat Temple 

ayes L'Engle Plundley Ten Eyck 
Helvering Lesher Post hacher 

enry Lewis, Pa. Pou Thomson, III. 
Hensley Lindquist Price Townsend 
Hobson Tiothicum Prouty Treadway 
Howell Lo eed Tuttle 
Hoxworth McClellan Riordan Underhill 
Hughes, W. Va. McGillicuddy Roberts, Mass. Underwood 
Hulings McGuire, Okla. Roberts, Nev. Vare 
Hull Madden Ruple Vinson 
Humphrey, Wash. Mahan Sabath Walker 
Humphreys, Miss. Maher Saunders Wallin 
Johnson, Utah Manahan Scott Walters 
Johnson, Wash. Montague Scully Watson 
as 1825 Sells Weaver 

Moore Shreve Whaley 
Kelley Mich, Morgan, La. Sisson Whitacre 
y, Pa. Morin Slemp White 

8 NR. I. Morrison Smith, Saml. W. Wilson, Fla. 
Kettner Neeley, Kans. Sparkman Wilson, N. Y. 
Kiess, Pa. Neely, W. Va Stanley Winslow 
Kindel Nolan, J. I. Steenerson Woodruff 
Kitchin O'Brien Sutherland 


The SPEAKER. On this call 245 Members, a quorum, have 
answered. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I move to dispense with further 
proceedings. 

Mr. PALMER. I move, Mr. Speaker, to dispense with further 
proceedings under the call. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
PALMER] moves to dispense with further proceedings under the 
call. The question is on agreeing to that motion. 

The question was taken, and the Speaker announced that the 
ayes seemed to have it. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. 
Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. A division is demanded. 

The House divided; and there were—ayes 132, noes 10, 

Mr. TRIBBLE. Mr. Speaker, I call for tellers. 

The SPEAKER. Tellers are demanded. Those in favor of 
taking this vote by tellers will rise and stand until they are 
counted. [After counting.] Three gentlemen have risen—not 
a sufficient number. 

Mr. RAGSDALE. Mr. Speaker, on that I demand the yeas 
and nays. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. 
Raaspace] demands the yeas and nays. Those in favor of tak- 
ing the vote by yeas and nays will rise and stand until they 
are counted, [After counting.] Three gentlemen have risen— 
not a sufficient number. The yeas and nays are refused. ‘The 
ayes have it, and the motion to dispense with further proceed- 
ings under the call is agreed to. The Doorkeeper will open the 
doors. 

Mr. PALMER. Mr. Speaker, I am entitled to the floor to 
debate the bill, am I not? 

The SPEAKER. Yes. 

Mr. PALMER. Mr. Speaker, though time is precious, I want 
to take a couple of minutes to explain 

The SPEAKER. Did the gentleman from South Carolina 
[Mr. Byrnes] reserve his time or not? 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. A point of no quorum was 
made. 

Mr. MANN. 
rules, 

The SPEAKER. The Chair knows; but the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Parmer] has the right to close if he wants 
to. Does the gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. Byrnes] de- 
sire to use his time? 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. 
reserved it. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
want to speak first? 

Mr. PALMER. Yes. I want to speak now. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will proceed. 

Mr. PALMER. Mr. Speaker, it goes without saying, of course, 
that I am very anxious to pass this bill. The Committee on 
Labor, which reported it unanimously, is anxious to pass it. 
It is in the platforms of all the political parties, The Repub- 
lican Party, and the Progressive Party, and the Democratic 
Party, and the Nation have declared for this kind of legislation, 
The country is for it, as it is for very few things in either 
branch of Congress to-day. [Applause.] 


I ask for a division, Mr. 


He does not have to, Mr. Speaker, under the 


I desire to use my time. I 


A little while ago I made a motion to adjourn, for this rea- 
son: That a caucus of the Democratic Party has been called to 
meet in the Hall of the House here at 8 o'clock to-night to con- 
sider important proposed legislation, and in order that that 
caucus might meet on time and in order that I might not be 
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responsible for interfering with it I made the motion to adjourn. 
The House voted down that motion, and is of a temper to do 
business, and therefore I think we might well postpone our 
caucus for a couple of hours in order to put this bill through 
the House. [Applause on the Democratic side.] And therefore, 
Mr. Speaker, I want to say that the caucus, which was called 
for 8 o'clock, will be deferred for a little while, and if the 
Members on this side who want to stand by party pledges and 
by the little children of the Nation will stand by for just a few 
minutes we will pass this bill through the House and hold our 
caucus and pass our ship-purchase bill also to-night. [Applause ; 
on the Democratic side.] 

I ask the gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. Byrnes] to 
use some of his time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Frrzarratp), The gentle- 
man from South Carolina [Mr. BYRNES] is recognized. 

Mr. BELL of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House 
do now adjourn. 

5 MANN. I make the point of order that that is a dilatory 
motion. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Why is it dilatory? A 
speech has been made. 

Mr. BELL of Georgia. I insist on my motion. 

Mr. MANN. I withdraw the point of order. 

Mr. PALMER. I make the point of order that that is. dila- 
tory. We have just had a roll call, upon which a quorum was 
developed. 

Mr. RAGSDALE. A point of order, Mr. Speaker. It has 
13 at least half an hour since the motion to adjourn was 
made. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The present occupant of the 
chair is not prepared to hold that this motion is dilatory, as 
now advised. The present occupant of the chair has not been 
present during all the proceedings, but he is informed that in 
the absence of a quorum a motion to adjourn was made. 

Mr. PALMER. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order that 
the motion to adjourn is not in order, the presence of a quorum) 
haying been developed; and only one motion to adjourn can be 
made pending the motion to suspend the rules and pass the bill. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I may be in error; but as I recall 
the matter there has been one motion made to adjourn, which 
motion was defeated with a quorum present, since the motion 
to suspend the rules was made, and under the rule there can de 
only one motion to adjourn pending the motion to suspend the 
rules when a quorum is present. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair is now informed that 
since the motion to suspend the rules was made a motion was 
made that the House adjourn, and the House on that motion 
refused to adjourn. Paragraph 8 of Rule XVI provides: 

Pending a motion to suspend the rules, the Speaker may .entertain 
one motion that the House adjourn; but after the result thereon is 
announced he shall not entertain any other motion till the vote ‘is: 
taken on suspension, 

[Applaus.] 

The House having already acted on the motion to adjourn, 
under the rule the Chair is prohibited from entertaining the 
motion a second time, and the Chair sustains the point of order. 

Mr. BELL of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, may I ask if there was 
a quorum present at the time when the motion to adjourn was 
voted down? 

Mr. RAGSDALE. Mr. Speaker, a point of order. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair is attempting to A 
pose of one point of order. 

Mr. RAGSDALE. It is along that very line that I wish to 
be heard. At the time that the motion to adjourn was made 
the Speaker made a count of this House and it developed at 
that particular period of time that there was no quorum pres- 
ent, and I believe that the only time we have voted on the mo- 
tion to adjourn was when there was no quorum present. Sub- 
sequently on a call of the House it was developed that there 
was a quorum here. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair is Mrormed that 
the notes of the Journal Clerk show that a quorum was present. 

Mr. MANN. I understand; but let me make a statement of 
what the fact was. The motion to suspend the rules was made, 
and a second was ordered by tellers. On the vote by tellers no 
quorum appeared. The point of no quorum was made, and the 
Speaker declared that no quorum was present, whereupon a 
motion to adjourn was made, and on that motion no quorum 
appeared; after the motion to adjourn had been disagreed to 
the Speaker again ordered the call of the House to be completed, 
und so. as a matter of fact, when that motion to adjourn was 
made there was no quorum present, and that declaration had 
been made by the Speaker. 


Mr. RAGSDALE. And it being shown affirmatively once 
that there was no quorum present the motion to adjourn now is 
in order, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Frrzceratp). The Chair 
has before him the notes of the Journal Clerk. 

Mr. RaGSDALE demanded the yeas and nays, which were ordered. 

The roll was called, and the. yeas were 34 and nays 183, and so 
the motion to adjourn was not agreed to. 

There were 217 Members present. The Chair is informed that 
213 constitute a quorum as the House is at present constituted. 

Mr. RAGSDALE. Mr. Speaker, since that period of time the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. PALMER] moved to adjourn, 
and it developed that there was no quorum, and then the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania demanded a call of the House, and 
thereafter a quorum was developed, but at the time the motion 
to adjourn was made there was no quorum. The quorum has 
developed since the call of the House, and therefore I contend 
that my motion is in order. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Since the motion to suspend the 
rules was submitted to the House, a motion was made to ad- 
journ, and on that motion the yeas and nays were ordered and 
the House refused to adjourn with a quorum present, as dis- 
closed by the roll call. Under the rule, a motion to adjourn 
having been submitted since the motion to suspend the rules 
Was presented to the House, with a quorum present, the Chair 
is prohibited from entertaining another motion to adjourn un- 
til the vote is taken on the suspension, and the point of order 
being made against the gentleman’s motion, the ‘Chair is com- 
pelled to sustain the point of order. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Before the present occupant of the chair 
took the chair, it was held by the Speaker that a motion to ad- 
journ was in order under the rule where a quorum was ‘not 
i| present. 

The SPHAKER pro tempore. That is true; but that situa- 
tion does not exist at this time. The gentleman from South 
Carolina [Mr. BYRNES] is recognized for 15 minutes. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Mr. Speaker, I yield five 
minutes to the gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. RadsbpalnI. 

Mr. RAGSDALE. Mr. Speaker 

Mr. TRIBBLE. Mr. Speaker 

Mr. RAGSDALE. Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentleman 
from Georgia [Mr. Tamar]. 

Mr. TRIBBLE. Mr. Speaker, I move to reconsider the mo- 
tion by which the House refused to adjourn. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from South 
Carolina can not yield to the gentleman from Georgia for that 
purpose. 

Mr. MANN. You can not reconsider a seas to adjourn, 
anyhow. 

Mr. TRIBBLE. Mr. Speaker—— 

Mr. RAGSDALE. I yield to the gentleman from Georgia. 

Mr. TRIBBLE. I make the point of order that there is no 
quorum present, 

Mr. BUCHANAN of Illinois, And I make the point of order 
that that motion is dilatory. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Georgia 
makes the point of order that there is not a quorum present. 


‘|The Chair will count. [After counting.] Two hundred and 


thirteen members present, a quorum,, and the gentleman from 
South Carolina [Mr. Racspare] is recognized for five minutes. 


[Mr. RAGSDALE addressed the House. See Appendix.] 


Mr. PALMER. Mr. Speaker, I yield three minutes to the 
gentleman from Wisconsin IMr. LENRooT]. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman who has just 
spoken says that this bill will destroy the industries in certain 
Southern States; that it yields to the Federal Government con- 
trol of the industries in those States. Mr. Speaker, this bill 
will not interfere in the least with the industries of the Southern 
States or of ‘any other State. Any Southern State that will 
stop the exploitation of child labor—that will stop sacrificing 
the lives of its little children—will not be affected in the least 
degree by this law, but all this law says is that if you insist 
on doing that thing you will keep within the confines of your 
own State when you do it, and you shall not exercise a right 
under the interstate-commerce clause of the Constitution to 
bring the products of your child labor into competition with 
other States where they have some respect and some regard for 
the lives of the little children of the country. [Applause.] 


I wish I had the time to discuss somewhat the constitution- 
ality of this question, but I have not in three minutes. This 
very Congress, however, passed a conyict-labor bill prohibiting 
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the shipment in interstate commerce of the products of convict 

labor; and if we have the right to do that, and we have, then 

we have the right to prohibit all interstate-commerce shipments 

of the products of child labor, which ought to be of a great-deal 

more concern to this country than any other form of labor. 
HOUR OF MEETING TO-MORROW. 


Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I ask the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania to yield to me in order that I might make a re- 
quest for unanimous consent. 

Mr. PALMER. I yield to the gentleman for that purpose. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that when the House adjourns to-day it adjourn to meet at 11 
o’clock to-morrow. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Alabama 
asks unanimous consent that when the House adjourns to-day 
it adjourn to meet at 11 o'clock to-morrow. Is there objection? 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr, Speaker, reserving the right fo object, 
will the gentleman inform us if the special rule for the con- 
sideration of the shipping bill is to come in to-morrow? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I am not sure about that, but if it does 
not there will be an appropriation bill under consideration, as 
well as other business, which we better dispose of one way 
or the other as soon as we can, because if we expect to avoid 
an extra session we better be at work. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Does the gentleman expect the shipping 
bill to come in? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I can not answer that question now; I 
am not prepared to answer it. i 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Alabama? [After a pause.] The 
Chair bears none, 


CHILD LABOR, 


Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Mr. Speaker, I do not care 
to use any more of the time allotted to me. [Applause.] 

Mr. PALMER. Mr. Speaker, while I have time remaining, 
owing to the lateness of the hour I shall not use any further 
time, and I ask for a vote. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is, Shall the rules 
be suspended and the bill passed? 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, on that I ask for the yeas and 
nays. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Those in favor of ordering the 
yeas and nays will rise and stand until counted. Evidently a 
sufficient number, and the yeas‘and nays are ordered. 

Mr. RAGSDALHE. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order 
there is no quorum present. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
ordered. 

Mr. RAGSDALE. But I made the point of order of no quo- 
rum present, and the roll has not yet begun. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair will count and will 
ask gentlemen not to move, so there will be no confusion. 
[After counting.] Two hundred and twenty-one gentlemen are 
present, a quorum 

Mr, RAGSDALE. Mr. Speaker, on that I demand tellers. 

The SPPAKER pro tempore. But the yeas and nays have 
been ordered, 

The question was taken; and there were—ayes 233, nays 43. 
answered “ present“ 2, not voting 145, as follows: 


[Roll No. 64.] 


The yeas and nays have been 
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YEAS—233, 

Abercrombie Burnett Dupré Glass 
Adair Byrns, Tenn. Fagan Goeke 
Alexander Caraway Eagle Goodwin, Ark, 
Allen Carlin Edmonds Gordon 
Ashbrook Carter Esch Graham, 11 
Aswell Casey Estopinal Gray 
Austin Church Evans Greene, Mass, 
Bailey Clancy Falconer Greene, Vt. 
771 Cline Farr Gregg 
Bal Coady Fergusson Gudger 
Barehfeld Collier Ferris Guernsey 

Barkley Connelly, Kans. Fess Hamilton, Mich, 
Barton Connolly, Iowa Fields Harr 
Bathrick Cooper Fitzgerald Hay 
Beakes Cox FitzHenry Hayden 
Beil, Cal. Cramton Flood, Va. Heflin 
Booher Cullop Floyd, Ark. Helgesen 
Borchers Curr, Foster Helvering 
Borland Davenport Fowler Henry 
Bowdle Decker Francis Hill 
Brown, N. Y. Deitrick French Hinds 
Browne, Wis. Dershem Gallagher Hinebaugh 
Browning Dickinson Gallivan Houston 
Brumbaugh Dillon Garner Howard 
Bryan Dixon Garrett, Tenn. Hul! 
Buchanap, III. Donohoe Garrett, Tex. Igoe 
Buchanan, Tex. Donovan George Jacoway 
Bulkley Doolittle Gill Johnson, Ky, 
Burke, S. Dak, Doremus Glimore Jones 
Burke, Wis. Driscoll Gittins Keating 


Keister MacDonald Rainey Stevens, N. II. 
Kennedy, Conn. Mann Raker Stone 
Kennedy, lowa Mapes Rauch Stout 
Kent Martin Reilly, Conn. Stringer 
Key, Ohio Metz Reilly, Wis. Sumners 
Kinkaid Miller Rothermel Taggart 
Kirkpatrick Mitchell Rouse Talbott. Md. 
Kuowland, J. R. Mondell Rubey Talcott, N. Y. 
Kono Morgan, Okla, Rucker Tavenner 
Korbly Moss, Ind Russell Taylor, Ark. 
Lafferty Moss, W. Va. Seldomridge Thomas 
La Follette Mott Shackleford Thompson, Okla 
Lazaro Murdock Sherley Towner 
Lec, Pa. Lelson Sherwood Townsend 
Lenroot Norton Sims Underwood 
Lesher Oldfield Sinnott Vaughan 
Lewis, Md, Padgett Slemp Volimer 
Lieb Paige, Mass, Sloan Volstcad 
Lindbergh Palme” Smith, ANa Walsh 
Lindquist Parker, N. X. Smith, J Watkins 
Linthicum Patten, N. Y, Smith, Nia Whitacre 

loyd Patton, Pa, Smith, Minn. Willlams 
Lobeck Peters Smith, N.Y wom 
Logue Peterson Smith, Tex. Wo 
Lonergan Phelan Stafford Tc N. Dak. 
McAndrews Porter Stephens, Cal. Young, Tex. 
McKellar Post Stephens, Nebr. 
McKenzie Powers Stephens, Tex. 
McLaughlin Quin Stevens, Minn. 

t NAYS—43, 
Adamson Dent Lee, Ga. Slayden 
Alken Dies Lever Small 
Bartlett Doughton Mulkley Stedman 
Beall, Tex. Finley O'Hair Stephens, Miss, 
Bell, Ga. Hardy Page, N. C. Tribble 
Blackmon Harrison Par Vinson 
Brockson Helm Parker, N. J. Watson 
Callaway Holland Pou Weaver 
Candler, Miss, Hughes, Ga, Ragsdale Webb 
Clark, Fla. A Miss, Rayburn Witherspoon 
Crisp Kitchin Sisson 
ANSWERED “ PRESENT "—2, 
Byrnes, S. C. Saunders 
NOT vOTIN G- 145. 

Ainey Fordney Kless, Pa, Roberts, Ney, 
Anderson Frear Kindel Rogers 
Anthony Gard Kreider 1 10 
Avis Gardner Langham Sabath 
Barnhart Gerry Langley Scott 
Bartholdt Gillett L* Bugis Scully 
Britten Godwin, N. C. Levy Sells 
Brodbeck Goldfogle Lewis, Pa. Shreve 
Broussard Good oft Smith, Saml. W. 
Brown, W. Va. Gorman Mec lellan Sparkman 
Bruckner Goulden McGillieuddy Stanley 
Burgess Graham, Pa. sce pus, Okla. Steenerson 
Burke, Pa. Green, lowa 2 Sutherland 
Butler Griest Maguire Nebr. Switzer 
Calder Griffin Mahan Taylor, Ala, 
Campbell Hamill Maher Taylor, Colo. 
Cantor Hamilton, N. Y. Manahan Pe 5 N.Y, 
Cantril Hamlin Montague =r 
Carew Hart Moon Ten yek 
Carr Haugen Moore Thacher 
Cary Hawley Morgan, La, Thomson, III. 
Chandler, N. Y. Hayes Morin Treadway 
Claypool Hensley Morrison Tuttle 
Conry Hobson Murray Underhill 
Copley Howell Neeley, Kans. are 
Crosser Hoxworth Necly, W. Va Walker 
Dale Hughes, W. Va. Nolan, J, 1 Wallin 
Danforth Hulings O'Brien Walters 
Davis Humphrey, Wash. Oglesby Whaley 
Difenderfer Johnson, 8. C. O'’Shaunessy While 
Dooling Johnson, Utah Platt Wilson, Fla. 
Drukker Johnson, Wash. Plumley Wilson, N. X. 
Dunn Kahn rice Winslow 
Edwards Kelley, Mich. Prouty Woodruff 
Elder Kelly, Pa eed 
Fairchild Kennedy, R. I. Riordan 
Faison Kettner Roberts, Mass, 


So, two-thirds having voted in favor thereof, the rules were 
suspended and the bill was passed. 

The Clerk announced the following additional pairs: 

On this vote: 

Mr. Gitrerr and Mr. SUTHERLAND, for bill, with Mr. BYRNES 
of South Carolina, against. 

Mr. Rocers and Mr. PLUMLEY, for bill, with Mr. SAUNDERS, 
against. 

Mr. SAUNDERS. Mr. Speaker, I find I voted “nay.” I wish 
to withdraw that vote and vote“ present.“ I understand that 
Mr. Rocers did not vote. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. He did not vote. 

The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 


By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted as fol- 
lows: 

To Mr. WHALEY, for three days, on account of sickness. 

To Mr. HENSLEY, for three days, on account of sickness. 

To Mr. BARNHARDT, indefinitely, on account of illness and 
death in his family. 


1915. 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED. 

Mr. ASHBROOK, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that they had examined and found truly enrolled bill 
of the following title, when the Speaker signed the same: 

II. R. 17168. An act to authorize the North Alabama Traction 
Co., its successors and assigns, to construct, maintain, and 
operate a bridge across the Tennessee River at or near Decatur, 
Ala. 

ENROLLED BILLS PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT FOR HIS APPROVAL. 

Mr. ASHBROOK, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that this day they had presented to the President of the 
United States, for his approval, the following bills: 

II. R. 18783. An act to increase the limit of cost of the United 
States post-office building and site at St. Petersburg, Fla.; 

H. R. 16896, An act for the relief of Col. Richard H. Wilson, 
United States Army; and ' 

H. R. 9584. An act to authorize the Secretary of the Treasury 
of the United States to sell the present old post office-and the 
site thereof in the city of Jersey City, N. J. 

ADJOURN MENT. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do 
now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 8 o’clock and 59 
minutes p. m.) the House, under its previous order, adjourned 
until to-morrow, Tuesday, February 16, 1915, at 11 o’clock a. m. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATION. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, a letter from the assistant 
clerk of the Court of Claims, transmitting a certified copy of the 
findings of fact and conclusion in the case of D. I. Smith et al. 
v. The United States (H. Doc. No. 1608), was taken from the 
Speaker's table, referred to the Committee on War Claims, and 
ordered to be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia, from the Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs, to which was referred the resolution of the Senate (S. J. 
Res. 210) to authorize the President to invite certain Govern- 
ments to send delegates to the Pan American Medical Congress, 
reported the same with amendment, accompanied by a report 
(No. 1409), which said joint resolution and report were re- 
8155 to the Committe of the Whole House on the state of the 

on. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ASHBROOK: A bill (H. R. 21451) providing for arti- 
ficial limbs for soldiers every two years; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. PAGE of North Carolina: A bill (H. R. 21452) to au- 
thorize the Secretary of the Treasury to audit and adjust cer- 
an claims of the State of North Carolina; to the Committee on 

aims. 

By Mr. VOLLMER: A bill (H. R. 21453) to repeal sections 35 
to 49, inclusive, of the act of June 13, 1898, concerning mixed 
flour, as amended by act of April 12, 1902; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. CRISP: A bill (H. R. 21454) to prohibit banks hold- 
ing membership in the Federal reserve system from receiving 
deposits when insolvent, and prescribing penalties therefor; to 
the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. BRYAN: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 422) proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the United States; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By the SPEAKER (by request) : Memorial of the Legislature 
of the State of North Dakota, urging upon Congress to recon- 
sider and pass the Sheppard-Hobson prohibition-amendment 
resolution; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also (by request), a memorial of the Legislature of the State 
of Kansas, asking Congress to take necessary steps to deal 
with the Cimarron River situation as affecting the lands of 
Kansas and Oklahoma; to the Committee on Irrigation of Arid 


Lands. 

By Mr. ASHBROOK: Memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Ohio, relative to the protection of passengers and ship- 
ping interests on the high seas and Great Lakes; to the Com- 
mittee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 
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By Mr. ALLEN: Memorial of the Legislature of the State 
of Ohio, respecting protection of passengers and shipping in- 
terests on the high seas and the Great Lakes; to the Committee 
on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. HAWLEY: Memorial of the Legislature of the State 
of Oregon, asking that Congress authorize the Secretary of 
Agriculture to make a study of local conditions necessary to 
formulate plans for public-road development, ete.; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 

Also, a memorial of the Legislature of the State of Oregon, 
favoring the enactment of Senate bill 6217, entitled “A bill to 
increase the efliciency of the Organized Militia, and for other 
purposes“; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota: Memorial of the Legisla- 
ture of the State of North Dakota urging Congress to recon- 
sider and pass the resolution submitting the Sheppard-Hobson 
prohibition amendment to the Constitution; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the State of North Da- 
kota opposing the passage of proposed legislation to have granted 
to the State for leasing purposes certain tracts of Government 
lands; to the Committee on the Public Lands, 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ASHBROOK: A bill (H. R. 21455) granting an in- 
crease of pension to James C. Wilcox; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 21456) granting an increase of pension to 
John W. Warman; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. BARNHART: A bill (H. R. 21457) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Leonidas C. Kilgore; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. GUERNSEY: A bill (H. R. 21458) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Thomas J. Chase; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 21459) for the relief of Charles K. Bolster; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. RAYBURN: A bill (H. R. 21460) for the relief of the 
legal representatives of R. H. Wells; to the Committee on War 
Claims. 

By Mr. TAYLOR of Arkansas: A bill (H. R. 21461) for the 
relief of S. Reamey; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 21462) for the relief of the legal representa- 
tives of Archer Hays, deceased; to the Committee on War 
Claims. 

By Mr. NEELY of West Virginia: A bill (H. R. 21463) grant- 
ing a pension to Theodore H. Robinson; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. KORBLY: A bill (H. R. 21464) granting a pension to 
James O'Neal; to the Committee on Pensions, 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By the SPEAKER (by request): Petition of citizens of 
Augusta, Mo., favoring embargo on arms; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

Also (by request), petition of Chamber of Commerce, Atoka, 
Okla., relative to Choctaw Indian money; to the Committee on 
Indian Affairs. 

Also (by request), petition of Amalgamated Clothing Workers 
of America, relative to unemployment in the United States; to 
the Committee on Labor. 

By Mr. ALLEN: Petition of citizens of Mount Vernon, Ohio, 
against passage of laws abridging the freedom of the press; to 
the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads, 

Also, petition of citizens of Cincinnati, Ohio, favoring embargo 
on munitions of war; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. BAILEY : Petition of A. L. Ostman, of New York 
City, protesting against the Fitzgerald amendment to the Post 
Office appropriation bill; to the Committee on the Post Office 
and Post Roads, 

By Mr. BELL of California: Petition of the Shakespeare 
Club, Pasadena, Cal., protesting against sending American horses 
to Buropean battle fields; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

Also, memorial of Le Mesa (Cal.) Chamber of Commerce, 
favoring an appropriation for the construction of a military 
road to Yuma, Ariz.; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. BROWNE of Wisconsin: Petition of S. E. Pearl, C. C. 
Curtis, and others, of Arpin and Wood County, Wis., favoring 
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freedom of speech and of the press and opposing House bill 
20644; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petition of G. W. Paulus, John A. Gaynor, and others, of 
Grand Rapids, Wis., favering bills to prohibit export of war 
material; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. BRUCKNER: Petition of J. C. Noonan, Miss M. T. 
Murphy, Miss C. I. Farrell, and 97 other Roman Catholic citi- 
zens, of New York City, against use of the mails by the Men- 
ace; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Reads. 

Also, petition of John Murphy, Washington, D. C., favoring a 
bill placing on the retired list of the Army, with the rank of 
major general, Col. John L. Clem, Quartermaster Corps; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of New York associated dailies against increase 
in postage rate on newspapers; to the Committee on the Post 
Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petition of harbor boatmen of New York, favoring pas- 
sage of seamen’s bill; to the Committee on the Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries. 

Also, petition of E. R. Davis and Norman King, of New York 
City, against Fitzgerald amendment to Post Office appropria- 
tion bill; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. COPLEY: Memorial of St. Joseph’s Branch, No. 67, 
Western Catholic Union, protesting against export of war 
material; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. CURRY: Petition of Chamber of Commerce of North- 
ern San Joaquin County, Cal., against legislation prohibiting 
manufacture by the Government of stamped envelopes; to the 
Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. DILLON: Petition of citizens of South Dakota, favor- 
ing embargo on war material; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

By Mr. DOOLITTLE: Petition of 32 citizens of Herington 
and Lehigh, Kans., favoring an embargo on war material; to 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. DONOHOE: Petition of citizens of Philadelphia, Pa., 
favoring an embargo on arms; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

By Mr. FINLEY: Petition of Miss Mary S. Burroughs, chair- 
man, and 6,000 citizens in a mass meeting at Elmwood Music 
Hall, Buffalo, N. Y., against any abridgment of the freedom of 
the press; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr, FLOYD of Arkansas: Petition of citizens of Baxter 
County, Ark., for the completion of the system of locks and 
dams on the upper White River; to the Committee on Rivers 
and Harbors. 

Also, papers to accompany H. R. 21061, granting an increase 
of pension to William R. Fisher; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

By Mr. GALLIVAN: Petition of citizens of Indianapolis, 
Ind., and citizens of Jamaica Plain and Boston, Mass., favor- 
ing an embargo on war material; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

By Mr. HELGESEN: Petitions of citizens of Elgin, Linton, 
and Gladstone, Lidgewood, Newhome, Sykeston, Hankinson, and 
Richardton, N. Dak., favoring passage of bills to prohibit ex- 
port of war material; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

Also, petition of 40 citizens of Kindred, N. Dak., in the inter- 
est of peace; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. KONOP: Memorial of Women’s Club, of Green Bay, 
Wis., favoring passage of the Palmer-Owen child labor bill; to 
the Committee on Labor. 

Also, petition of citizens of the ninth congressional district of 
Wisconsin, favoring bills to prohibit export of war material; to 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. MAHAN; Petition of Anna Warner Bailey Chapter, 
Daughters of the American Revolution, of Groton, Conn., favor- 
ing an-appropriation to be used to make copies of certain his- 
torical data now on file in the Pension Office; to the Committee 
on Appropriations. 

By Mr. MOORE: Petition of sundry citizens of Philadelphia, 
Pa., favoring bills to prohibit export of war material; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. MORIN: Petitions of Vorwaerts Singing Society, of 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; German Roman Catholic Central Verein, of 
Philadelphia, Pa.; and E. C. F. Ernst, of Pittsburgh, Pa., 
favoring an embargo on war material; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 8 

Also, petition of E. C. Keyser, of Pittsburgh, Pa., relative to 
system of Federal, State, and municipal free- employment 
agencies; to the Committee on Labor. 

Also, petition of Simpson, Brown & Williams, of Philadelphia, 
Pa., protesting against House bill 16098, relative to registration 
of trade-marks; to the Committee on Patents. F 

Also, memorial of Woman's Home Missionary Society, Oak- 
land Methodist Episcopal Church, Pittsburgh, Pa., protesting 


against polygamy in the United States; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

Also, memorial of chamber of commerce of Pittsburgh, Pa., 
protesting against House bill 18666, ship-purchase bill; to the 
Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

Also, petition of the Frankford Arsenal Association, of Phila- 
delphia. Pa., relative to appropriation for improvements in 
Frankford Arsenal; to the Committee on Appropriations. 

Also, petition of the Lutheran Mutual Fire Insurance Asso- 
ciation, Burlington, Iowa, relative to exempting from bill to 
compel companies doing business in a State to pay taxes there 
on mutual insurance within church organizations; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. NEELY of West Virginia: Papers to accompany House 
bill 20389; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. OLDFIELD: Petition of Legislature of Arkansas, 
favoring completion of a system of locks and dams begun in 
1898 ; to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. PALMER: Petition of citizens of Easton, Pa., pro- 
testing against abridgment of freedom of the press; to the 
Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. RAINEY: Petition of 48 citizens of New Salem, III., 
and 34 citizens of Bluffs, III., against Fitzgerald amendment to 
Post Office appropriation bill; to the Committee on the Post 
Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. REILLY of Connecticut: Petition of sundry citizens’ 
and societies of Connecticut, favoring bills to prohibit export of 
war material; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. SCULLY: Petition of Art Ring, of Long Branch, N. J., 
favoring establishment of municipal free-employment agencies ; 
to the Committee on Labor. 

By Mr. SIMS: Petition of the Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union of Big Sandy, Tenn., fayoring national prohibition; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. STEPHENS of California: Petitions signed by 1,200 
citizens of Los Angeles, Cal., favoring House joint resolution 
877, prohibiting the export of arms and munitions of war; to 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs, 

Also, petitions signed by 41 citizens of Los Angeles, Cal., fa- 
voring House joint resolution 344, authorizing a national mar- 
keting commission; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, petitions signed by six citizens of Los Angeles, Cal., 
3 Palmer-Owen child labor bill; to the Committee on 

r. 

By Mr. TALCOTT of New York: Memorial of common comm- 
cil of the city of Utica, N. Y., favoring the pensioning of civil- 
eme employees; to the Committee on Reform in the Civil 

ce. 

Also, petition of citizens of Vienna, N. T., protesting against 
Fitzgerald amendment to the Post Office appropriation bill; to 
the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads, 


SENATE. ; 
Turspax, February 16, 1915. 


(Legislative day of Monday, February 15, 1915.) 


The Senate reassembled at 12 o’clock noon, on the expiration 
of the recess. 
PUBLIC BUILDING AT FORT WORTH, TEX. 


Mr. CULBERSON. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent, 
out of order, to submit a report from the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

Mr. SMOOT. I object. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Asburst 3 Smith, Ga. 


Baukhead I elson Smith, Md. 
Borah Fletcher Norris Smith 
Brady Goff O'Gorman Smith, S. C. 
Brandegee Gore Overman Smeot 
ristow Gronna Page Stephenson 
ryan Hitcheock Penrose 5 —. 
Burleigh Hollis Perkins Sutherland 
Burton James Pittman Swanson 
Camden Johnson Pomerene Thomas 
Catron Jones Reed Thompson 
Chilton Kenyon Robinson Townsend 
Clap Kern Root Vardaman 
Clark, Wyo. ne Saulsbury Walsh 
C „Ark. Lippitt Shafrotn Warren 
It Sheppard Weeks 
Crawford McCumber Sherman hite 
Culberson McLean Shively Williams 
a. ons Works 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. Seventy-six Senators have an- 
swered to the roll call. There is a quorum present. The Senator 
from Texas asks unanimous consent to submit a report. 

Mr. CULBERSON. From the Committee on Public Buildings 
and Grounds, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there any objection? The Chair 
hears none, The bill reported will be stated by title. 

The SECRETARY. The Senator from Texas [Mr. CuLBerson], 
from the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds, to which 
was referred the bill (S. 7545) to provide for the acquisition of 
a site and the erection of a public building thereon at Fort 
Worth, Tex., and for the remodeling, altering, and so forth, of 
the present post-oflice building, reports it without amendment 
and submits a report (No. 986) thereon. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the Senator from Texas offered 
the report before I objected, but I have no objection now to its 
being made, as it has already been reported, but I shall object 
to any further morning business. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, what is the request? 

The VICK PRESIDENT. There is not any; it is all over. 
The request was for leave to submit a report, and the report 
has been received and the bill has gone to the calendar. 


AGRICULTURAL APPROPRIATIONS. 


Mr. THOMPSON. I ask unanimous consent to offer an 
amendment to the Agricultural appropriation bill GH. R. 20415). 
The committee is now considering the appropriation bill, and I 
should like to have it go to the committee. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; I shall object to any morning business 
being received. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. There is objection. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I ask the Senator from Utah if 
he will object to a report of the Agricultural appropriation 
bill? 

Mr. SMOOT. I did not hear what the Senator said. 

Mr. GORE. I was asking whether the Senator would feel 
obliged, under his statement, to object to the report of the 
Agricultural appropriation bill? 

Mr. SMOOT. I will ask the Senator from Oklahoma if the 
bill is ready te be reported? 

Mr. GORE. Not yet. The report is being written now. I had 
intended to bave it ready this morning. 

Mr, SMOOT., I will say to the Senator I will wait until 
that time arrives, and then I will see. 


PURCHASE OF SHIPS, 


Mr, WEEKS. Mr. President, yesterday the Chair honored 
me with an appointment on the special committee to investigate 
certain shipping matters. It is extremely inconvenient for me 
to serve on that committee, and I ask to be excused. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Will the Senate excuse the Senator 
from Massachusetts? Consent is given. The Chair appoints 
the Senator from Utah [Mr. SUTHERLAND] in place of the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts. 


LIMITATION OF DEBATE. 


The Senate resumed the consideration of the motion of Mr. 
Nip to amend Rule XXII of the standing rules of the Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The pending question is on the 
motion of the Senator from Missouri [Mr. Reep] to lay the 
amendment of the Senator from Iowa [Mr. Cummins] on the 
table. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, the Senator from Iowa stated to 
me last evening that he desired to address the Senate upon his 
amendment for 15 or 20 minutes. If I can do so, with the gen- 
eral understanding that I shall have the privilege of the floor to 
renew my motion immediately upon the conclusion of the re- 
marks of the Senator from Iowa, I will withdraw the motion. 
Otherwise, I will let it stand. I, of course, desire to give the 
Senator from Iowa a fair opportunity to present his motion. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I could not quite hear the Senator from 
Missouri. 

Mr. REED. None of us can hear as long ag the business of 
the Senate is being transacted between individual Senators on 
the floor, and 15 or 20 are talking at the same time. I made 
this statement, that the Senator from Iowa had last evening said 
to me that he desired 15 or 20 minutes to present his motion 
or resolution to the Senate, and that his opportunity would be 
cut off if I insisted on my motion to lay on the table. I am 
willing to withdraw my motion to lay on the table if by general 
consent I shall be entitled to the privilege of the floor to renew 
it as soon as the Senator from Iowa concludes his remarks. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I wish to say to the Senator 
from Missouri that when the Senator from Iowa concludes I 
may want to occupy the floor for a few moments. 


Mr. REED. On that same question? 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes. 

Mr. REED. Well, I will include the Senators speech in my 
request. I am not asking the Senate to formally agree; I only 
mean to arrive at a general understanding which will be ob- 
served as a matter of good faith. I expect to renew the 
motion, if I withdraw it, as soon as these two Senators have 
concluded. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. Mr. President, there may be 
other Senators who may want to be heard on this same motion. 
It seems to me that it is a little unusual for a Senator to hold 
the Senate and allow certain Senators to speak and ask them to 
close debate at that time. 

Mr. REED. It seemed to me that courtesy might well be 
accorded to the Senator from Iowa, but if I can not have the 
understanding that I will be permitted to have the floor I will 
not withdraw the motion. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. I shall not object, but there is no 
understanding, so far as I am concerned, that any Senator can 
yield the floor and then retake it at any time it suits his 
convenience. 

Mr. REED. I will leave it to the honor of the Senate, and I 
will take the liberty of withdrawing the motion. £ 

Mr. BRISTOW. Mr. President, I do not want it understood 
that my honor is involved in this. If I want to speak and can 
get the floor, I will speak on this or any other motion, regard- 
less of the wishes of the Senator from Missouri or anybody 
else; that is, if I can get the recognition of the Chair. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. A parliamentary inquiry, Mr. President. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Connecticut. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Is it possible for the Senate by unani- 
mous consent to agree that the presiding officer of the Senate 
shall recognize the Senator from Missouri at a specified time? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senate can not take away from 
the presiding officer the right to recognize a Senator. 

Mr. REED. I shall ask for recognition immediately after the 
Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Norris] shall have concluded his 
remarks, if he gets the floor after the Senator from Towa. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. Mr. President, a parliamentary 
inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Wyoming. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. Can a Senator retain the floor, 
even by unanimous consent, under the condition and under the 
motion now pending by the Senator from Missouri? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The motion to lay on the table, of 
course, is not debatable. There is not any doubt about that. 

Mr, REED. I was simply desirous of according a courtesy to 
the Senator from Iowa, but it is perfectly manifest that the 
Senators on his side of the Chamber do not want that courtesy 
extended. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I desire, of course, to Say & 
few words in regard to the amendment I have proposed, but I 
shall not detain the Senate for a very great length of time—not 
over half an hour. However, I have no authority to speak for 
anyone else, and I do not want any courtesy extended to me to 
bind anybody else. 

Mr. REED. The Senator says he does not want any courtesy 
extended to him? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I said while I would be very glad to have 
the courtesy extended to me, yet I did not want that courtesy, 
which I assumed was personal largely, to draw any other Sena- 
tor into its operation, I can not speak for other Senators upon 
the floor, and I do not intend to. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I will take the chances on getting 
the floor, and I will withdraw the motion in order that the Sena- 
tor from Iowa may make his remarks. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, the question of cloture in the 
Senate is one upon which I think honest men can differ. I know 
that there are a great many reasons for preserving unlimited 
debate in this body, and I have been very much impressed— 
Mr. President, I should like to have order. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Mr. President, we can not hear pay thing 
the Senator from Iowa is saying. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senate has decided a erent 
many times that it is a self-governing body. 

Mr. CATRON. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Iowa yield 
to the Senator from New Mexico? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I yield for a question. 

Mr. CATRON. This amendment, I understand, has not been 
printed. I suggest that it be read before the Senator proceeds 
with his remarks. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read the amend- 
ment proposed by the Senator from Iowa [Mr. CUMMINS]. 
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The SECRETARY. At the end of the amendment proposed by 
the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Norris] the senior Senator 
from Iowa [Mr. CuMMiINs] proposes the following amendment: 

Add, at the end of the substitute, the following: 

“This rule shall not apply to any bill, motion, resolution, or ques- 
tion upon which Senators Belonging to any political party have held a 
eaucus and passed a resolution or declaration in any form attempting 
to bind the members of such party in the Senate to vote in any eu- 
lar way and where the 5 of the rule is moved by a tor 
9 to any such political party. 

p fact respecting the existence of such caucus, resolution, or 
declaration shall be determined in the first instance by a committee of 
fiye Senators appointed by the presiding officer, who shall report within 
two days, and upon its report by the Senate without debate.” 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, as I was just observing, 
there is room for a very wide difference of opinion with regard 
to the propriety or wisdom of imposing a cloture upon the delib- 
erations or debates of the Senate. 

I have given due heed, I think, to the arguments for and 
against the limitation of debate, and without entering into the 
reasons which have influenced me, I desire to say that in my 
opinion, the weight of the argument is in favor of a limitation 
of debate in the Senate. When I say that, I am not to be 
understood as saying that I believe the majority of the Senate 
should at any time have the power to absolutely foreclose fur- 
ther debate, but I do think that a proportion of the Senate— 
I have not reached a definite conclusion upon that point, 
whether it should be a majority or whether two-thirds of the 
Senate—ought to have the power to put into effect a rule which 
wil! automatically close debate after a reasonable time, after 
every Senator has had an opportunity to reasonably discuss 
the question before the body. 

There are, however, two conditions which ought to be ex- 
cluded from the operation of any such rule. There are two 
conditions against which a filibuster, so called, is not only justi- 
fied but, I think, imperatively demanded. Whenever the Chief 
Executive of the country attempts to impose his will upon the 
Senate, and thus to preclude or prevent that fair and open 
mind to which all discussion ought to be directed, when Sena- 
tors do not feel that they are at liberty to vote upon a particu- 
lar measure in any way which their judgment and their con- 
science direct them to vote, then a rebellion in the form of a 
filibuster is not only justified but, I think, it is absolutely re- 
quired if we would preserve the freedom and the dignity of the 
Senate of the United States. I recognize, however, that there 
is no practicable way in which the existence of that fact or that 
condition can be shown. I do not know of any method through 
which proof could be offered of that fact. Therefore I pass it 
without further consideration. 

But there is another condition, Mr. President, which justifies 
a political minority in prolonging debate to the uttermost limit 
of their strength. That condition is a caucus held by Senators 
which, under a rule adopted by some political organization, 
binds or attempts to bind all Senators belonging to that political 
organization to vote in a particular manner. I have already 
many times expressed my opinion with regard to the practice of 
a caucus; I have expressed it with regard to the party of which 
I am a member as emphatically and as indignantly as I express 
it now with regard to my friends upon the other side of the 
Chamber. I think that a caucus held by any political party 
with respect to legislation that is intended to have for its effect 
the foreclosing of a matter under debate, that is intended to 
have for its effect the subversion of the judgment and the con- 
science of Members of the Senate, is not only intolerable in a 
free country but that it ought to be made unlawful. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Iowa yield 

to the Senator from Colorado? 

- Mr. CUMMINS. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. THOMAS. I wish to inquire of the Senator from Iowa 
if that was his opinion when he was governor of the great State 
of Iowa? 

Mr. CUMMINS. It was. It was not only my opinion but it 
was publicly expressed and continually insisted upon. I was 
once a member of the Legislature of Iowa, and I absolutely de- 
clined to enter a legislative caucus for the purpose of deter- 
mining the attitude of the members of the party to which I 
belonged upon a legislative matter that was then pending before 
the general assembly. In all my life I never entered a caucus 
upon any such subject, and I have always denounced it, just as 
I am denouncing it now. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President 

Mr. CUMMINS. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. THOMAS. If I am in error, of course I want to be cor- 
rected; but my recollection is that the Senator from Iowa, for 
the purpose of accomplishing a number of very much needed 
reforms in his State, which were accomplished by him, held a 


good many conferences and meetings with the majority members 
of the legislature, to the end that a common purpose and con- 
certed action might be established, and was established, without 
which his reforms would have been impossible. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, during the seven years I was 
governor of the State of Iowa there was not a single caucus 
upon legislation held by the members of the general assembly of 
that State by either party. Long ago it became disreputable in 
the State of Iowa for any political party or the members of any 
political party organization in the general assembly to hold a 
secret caucus and endeavor in that way to bind the members of 
the body to any particular course upon legislation. 

Mr. THOMAS. The Senator seems to overlook the fact that, 
out of regard for his feelings, I used the word “ conference.” 

Mr. CUMMINS. Well, Mr. President, there is a vast differ- 
ence between a caucus and a conference. It is true that a con- 
ference may be just as vicious as a caucus; it makes no differ- 
ence what name is used. The vital thing is what transpires at 
the conference or the caucus. I have no objection, and no one 
could have objection, to members of a body who are of the same 
general mind meeting together and discussing the merits of leg- 
islation or the merits of any proposal, whether it be legislation 
or no. That is not the point I am endeavoring to make. 

Inasmuch as the Senator from Colorado IMr. THomas] has 
referred to a time when I was governor of Iowa, I will say that 
I know of a good many conferences held during the legislative 
sessions of those years. Those conferences were not political. 
Men of both political parties joined in the conferences, I think 
I know the fact sufficiently well to state it without any qualifi- 
cation, that in no conference ever held in my State during the 
time I was governor was there even a suggestion that any mau 
who attended such conference felt under the slightest ob- 
ligation as he passed out of it to do any particular thing. 

We have here, though, a case—and I have seen it before in 
which 35 or 36 members of a political party met together and 
acted under a rule which was adopted in 1903, a rule which 
definitely and specifically declares that when two-thirds of the 
members of that party vote in favor of a particular question in 
eaucus, the action of the caucus becomes binding upon every 
member of that political organization, with two or three ex- 
ceptions which I shall not attempt to repeat, because all Sen- 
ators will remember the discussion of the junior Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. HARDWICK] a few days ago, in which he read 
and commented upon the exceptions to the rule. 

I am not attempting, and I beg you will not believe that I 
am attempting, to disparage the political organization which 
now constitutes the majority in this Senate, for what I am 
saying has been applicable at times just as fully and com- 
pletely to the party to which I belong as it is now applicable 
to the party upon the other side of the Chamber. 

It seems to me that as free men, independent men, as patriots, 
as men who have been intrusted with great power to be em- 
ployed for the good of all the people, we ovght to be able to 
discuss such a question as this without any partisan bias. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Mr. President, will the Senator from 
Iowa permit me to interrupt him for a question? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Iowa yield 
to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I yield. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. The Senator from Iowa has just said 
in effect that his argument would apply at times in the past 
to the party to which he belongs. I should like to say to the 
Senator from Iowa that in my service in the House of Repre- 
sentatives and here, covering nearly 14 years, I never have 
known of a binding caucus being held in either House on the 
part of the Republican Members. I have attended many con- 
ferences, but I have always gone out from those conferences 
with a perfect understanding that I was free to vote as I 
pleased. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I did not refer in what I 
said to the action of Republican Members of Congress. 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President, will the Senator permit me 
to interrupt him? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I do know, however, that Republican mem- 
bers of other legislative bodies have been in caucus and have 
done precisely what was a short while ago done by the Demo- 
cratic Members of the Senate. I yield to the Senator from 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President, I would go further than the 
Senator from Utah [Mr. SUTHERLAND] and remind the Senator 
from Iowa that at least in my experience of nearly 18 years 
in this body I do not recall any conference or any caucus on 
matters of legislation, whereas under the present régime we 
have witnessed caucuses prolonged for a week, surrounded by 
great mystery and secrecy, binding the members under a two- 
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thirds rule, and then presenting legislation to this body with a 
notice that it must be passed by sessions held from early in 
the morning until late at night, without deliberation or the 
privilege of studying it. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Iowa yield 
to the Senator from Colorado? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I hope the Senator from Pennsylvania will 
understand that I am not speaking of any recent action, or 
possibly remote action—I know nothing of that—on the part 
of the Republicans in Congress. I only know that there have 
been times and places in which the Republican Party has held 
caucuses and has attempted to bind its members to vote in a 
particular way. I know it, because I refused absolutely to enter 
a caucus of that kind when I was a member of the General 
Assembly of the State of Iowa. But I am not referring at all 
to what has been done here. I know that the practice has been 
abolished here in our party, anyhow. I am simply attempting to 
show that this is a course which has not been peculiar to any 
one political organization; but it is just as bad though it has 
been practiced by all the political organizations of the country. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President—— 

Mr. CUMMINS. I yield to the Senator from Colorado. 

Mr. THOMAS. I merely wish to say, Mr. President, that dur- 
ing the period of time covered by the remarks of the Senator 
from Pennsylvania the Republican majority generally took its 
orders from and acted by the direction of one man. 

Mr. PENROSE. The Democrats are doing that now. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Just a moment. I understand perfectly 
what the Senator from Colorado has in his mind, and I know 
that there was a time when one man, a leader in the Senate, 
had very great influence. However, as much as I deprecated 
that influence and as widely as I differed from the man who ex- 
ercised it, he never had the temerity to call his associates to- 
gether and attempt by the passage of a resolution to bind them 
to vote in a particular way. I have been in the Senate now six 
years, and more, and I have never even been invited to attend 
a conference of Republicans that had for its purpose the deter- 
mination of the manner in which Republican Senators should 
vote upon any measure of legislation or anything that was inci- 
dent to it. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Iowa yield 
to the Senator from Mississippi? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I yield to the Senator from Mississippi for 
a question. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Mr. President, I want to say at this point 
of the very interesting observations which the Senator is mak- 
ing that the secret caucus is not more distasteful to the people 
of his State, those of any other State, or to the people any- 
where on earth, than it is to the honest white Democrats of the 
State of which I have the honor in part to represent on this 
floor. I do not believe a man running for the legislature in 
Mississippi could carry a single supervisor’s district if he an- 
nounced that he would be bound by a secret caucus in casting 
his vote on any question that might come before the legislature. 
Mississippi had a very notorious experience with the secret 
caucus in 1910. . 

The secret caucus is responsible for one of the blackest, most 
disgraceful, and dirty pages in the history of that great Com- 
monwcalth. No self-respecting Mississippian can look back 
upon that unfortunate period without the blush of shame 
mantling his or her cheek; but, thank God, the stain has been 
wiped from the fair name of the State, in so far as it 
could be effaced by the action of the people. Their first oppor- 
tunity came in 1911 at the primary election which nominated 
me for a seat in this Chamber. A more complete, thorough, 
overwhelming repudiation of the advocates and champions of 
the secret caucus it is not possible for a people to make, and 
the system of the secret caucus was denounced, spat upon, by 
the voters at the polls in a manner which admit of no doubtful 
interpretation. I am so thoroughly impressed with the in- 
iquity of the system that I am loath to enter into any sort of 
agreement or understanding that could be construed as consent- 
ing on my part to be bound by the vote of any man or any set 
of men to control my vote on any measure of public importance, 
especially, Mr. President, if the understanding and caucus 
action shall be entered into bekind closed doors. I feel that I 
have been instructed by the people of my State to oppose in 
every honorable and proper way the methods of the secret 
caucus. I believe that legislation enacted by such methods can 
not be the voluntary enactment into law of the best judgment 
of the servants of the people, and therefore it must of necessity 
be pernicious. 


Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I should be glad to yield to 
any Senator, but it must be understood that I yield only for 
a question, and not under circumstances that would take me 
from the floor, because I feel that I must observe in good 
faith—and I will observe in good faith—to the implied under- 
standing between the Senator from Missouri and myself when 
he withdrew his motion to lay my amendment upon the table. 

Mr. President, I thought that the advancing civilization of 
this country, I thought that the influence of the progressive 
movement upon this country, had annihilated the caucus. I 
am not now speaking of the progressive movement in the 
Republican Party any more than I am speaking of the pro- 
gressive movement in the Democratic Party, or the progressive 
movement as shown in the organization of a third party; I 
am speaking of the general advance in political thought; I 
am speaking of the consensus of opinion, which I think is 
universal, that in these days men who come into a legislative 
body to serve the people must be free men, and must be at 
liberty to vote at all times so that the interests of the country 
shall be promoted. 

I was astonished more than I could well express when the 
senior Senator from Missouri [Mr. STONE] a few days ago rose 
and read from the record of the caucus of 1903 a formal resolu- 
tion which, by its very terms, attempted to bind one-third of 
the members of the Democratic organization to any measure 
upon which two-thirds could agree. I assumed, even in the 
palmy days of the caucus, even when there was no public 
opinion challenging the caucus as there is now, that the effect 
of the caucus would be rather implied than expressed. I as- 
sumed that the action of the members of the caucus or the party 
was dependent rather upon their sense of honor than upon 
their express obligation entered into formally in the way of a 
written contract to do a particular thing; and I believe the 
country was astonished when the senior Senator from Missouri 
[Mr. Strong] laid before it the resolution upon which he relied 
to coerce one-third of the Democratic Members of this body into 
action favorable to the pending measure. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Iowa yield 
to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I yield to the Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. REED. I should like to have the Senator tell me when 
I introduced a resolution in the Senate to coerce one-third of 
the Democratic Senators or to coerce anybody else. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I was speaking of the senior Senator from 
Missouri [Mr. Stone]. I referred specifically to the senior 
Senator from Missouri. The junior Senator from Missouri will 
remember that a few days ago his colleague rose and read a 
resolution of the Democratic caucus held in 1903, and then 
recited what had occurred at a recent Democratic caucus re- 
specting this bill, and thereupon he declared—I shall not at- 
tempt to quote it—that every Democratic Member in this body 
was bound by the resolution passed a few weeks ago to support 
this measure. 

Mr. REED. Oh, well, that is a very different statement than 
I understood the Senator to be making. I deem it entirely un- 
necessary to make further reply. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I appeal to those who are about me either to 
verify or to overthrow my recollection of that remarkable 
address; but I am not mistaken when I say that the senior 
Senator from Missouri read a resolution of 1903, which expressly 
declared that whenever two-thirds of the Members on the Demo- 
cratic side of the Chamber united in a particular course, then 
every Democratic Member was bound to pursue that course 
unless it involved the Constitution of the United States, or 
some pledge that he had made to his constituents, or—there was 
one other exception which I do not now recall. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Iowa yield 
to the Senator from Colorado? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I yield to the Senator from Colorado. 

Mr. THOMAS. I merely wish to ask that before the Senator 
takes his seat he will give the Senate the benefit of his views 
upon filibustering as well as upon the caucus. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I will do it. I said in the very beginning 
that I do not believe in the filibuster simply because of differ- 
ence of opinion. I believe that where there is in any body a 
free and fair debate, where every mind is open and at liberty 
to #each the conclusion which the conscience behind the mind 
directs, when the question has been fairly debated, when the 
period of instructive debate ceases, the vote should be taken. I 
believe in the rule of a majority. I stated that with candor, I 
think, and with emphasis. But now, in order that there shall 
be no dispute about what the resolution was to which I referred, 
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I read it from the remarks of the Senator from Missouri. This 
resolution was passed on the 15th day of December, 1903: 

Resolved, That hereafter all members of the Senate Democratic 
caucus shall be bound to vote in accordance with its decision made by 
a two-thirds vote of all its members upon all questions except those 
involving a construction of the Constitution or upon which a Senator 
has made pledges to his constituents or received instructions from the 
legislature of the State which he represents. 

Mr. WEEKS rose. , 

Mr. CUMMINS. Does the Senator from Massachusetts desire 
to interrogate me? 

Mr. WEEKS. I desire to ask a question, Mr. President, 
namely, whether the Senator from Iowa has appreciated the 
extreme measures which might be taken by a caucus. For 
instance, I am informed that at a caucus held at the other end 
of the Capitol last night a resolution was passed, and has been 
reported to the House to-day, under which the previous question 
is to be ordered without debate on a proposal to prevent amend- 
ments and pass a bill after six hours’ debate, which would mean 
about 40 seconds to each Member. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, as I view it, there is no 
way of exaggerating or unduly emphasizing the wrong of a 
course of that kind. If two-thirds of a caucus can bind the 
Members to one thing, it can bind them to another. There is 
no limit to its powers; and if two-thirds of the Democratic 
Members of this body can compel unison of action between the 
Democratic Members, then there is no legislative body. The 
Senate of the United States has ceased to exist, just exactly 
as the House of Representatives has ceased to exist as a 
deliberative body. It is controlled in all great measures by the 
caucus of the prevailing party. But I recall Senators to the 
language I have just read: 

That hereafter all members of the Senate Democratic caucus shall be 
bound to vote 

Such a surrender of manhood, such an abdication of responsi- 
bility, such an utter disregard of the oath which every man 
takes when he enters this body, I have never before known; and 
I desire to say this much for my Democratic friends: I do not 
believe they would pass such a resolution now. I do not believe 
they would dare to do it; but there has been revived a resolu- 
tion which savors of medieval tyranny in order to facilitate and 
speed the progress of this measure. I appeal to every Senator 
who believes that he is progressive, who is willing to march 
along the path toward better legislation and toward greater 
responsibility, to pause when he considers the resolution under 
which our Democratic friends are now acting. 

I repeat that if there is a fair field for debate I think there 
should be in the power of the Senate a limitation upon debate, 
for I have too much confidence in my fellow Senators, without 
regard to their political affiliations, to believe that a measure, 
after being fully discussed, could be passed which would inflict 
great injury upon the country of which we are all citizens. But 
what has been done, so far from giving the majority a right to 
determine what legislation we shall enact, the caucus has con- 
ferred upon a minority the right to determine the character of 
our legislation. It may not be so in this particular instance, 
because seven members of the Democratic organization have 
refused to be bound by this rule; but assuming that they were 
all bound, assuming that the 16 members of the Democratic 
part of the Senate were opposed to this bill and were bound to 
vote for it because 36 members of their organization have de- 
clared that it was legislation that ought to be passed, what, 
then, is the spectacle presented to the American people? In- 
stead of requiring 49 Members of the Senate to pass a law, 36 
Members of the Senate have passed a law; and against that 
usurpation on the part of a minority there is no extent of fili- 
buster that is not justified and defensible. 

There has never been a moment of real debate in this Chamber 
upon the bill now before us, because real debate involves a 
mind that is willing to listen, involves the opportunity at least 
for conyiction and for change of opinion. Since the action of 
the caucus, so far as those who have regarded themselves as 
bound by it are concerned, there has never been an hour in 
which any discussion of the question would avail those who 
were participating in it. I do not know how many of these 
Members are in fact opposed to this measure. I do not know 
that. I do not propose to say. I only say that we are operating 
under a rule of the caucus which enabled or is intended to 
allow 36 members of the caucus to control the action of 53 
members. > 

Mr. REED. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Iowa yield 
to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I yield. 

Mr. REED. What does the Senator think about, say, five or 
six long-winded gentlemen by a mere filibuster controlling not 


only the action of one side of the Chamber but the action of 
both sides? Does he think that is less objectionable than it is 
for a party to assume responsibility as a party? 

Mr, CUMMINS. Mr. President, I answer the question in this 
way: If the seven Members to whom the Senator from Missouri 
refers 

Mr. REED. I am not referring to any particular seven Mem- 
bers. I am stating a situation. Under the present rule, four 
or five able-bodied physical orators can absolutely stop the en- 
tire business of the country by merely standing on the floor 
and pouring out a ceaseless stream of talk. I ask the Senator 
if he thinks that is to be preferred over caucus action? 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I think they are both thor- 
oughly indefensible. 


Mr. REED. I ask if that does not present a case where 6 
men control the business of the country instead of 40 or 50, 
against which the Senator inveighs? 

Mr. CUMMINS. Well, Mr. President, sometimes a minority 
must rebel. There have been occasions when it was necessary 
for a minority to fight, and fight hard. There are a great many 
instances of that in the history of the world. If it were not so, 
Darius would have occupied Greece, and the Saracens would 
have oyerrun Europe and given us Mohammed and the Koran 
instead of Christ and the Bible. 

Mr. REED. But, Mr. President, all minority rebellions are 
not just. A minority may rebel in a bad cause. Since the 
Senator from Iowa has gone into historical lore I might cite 
him to the rebellion of one Judas Iscariot and to a somewhat 
later rebellion by an individual known as Benedict Arnold. 
Both of these gentlemen were in the minority, but the fact that 
they were in the minority did not put any Virtue into their in- 
famous acts. So minorities may be wrong as well as majorities. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Oh, unquestionably. 

Mr. REED. And since the Senator has said that there comes 
a time when a minority may rebel against the tyranny of a 
majority, it occurs to me that the time has now arrived when a 
majority may well rebel against the tyranny of a minority. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, the Senator from Missouri is 
not happy in his reference to Judas Iscariot, for reasons which 
I shall not develop just now; but from my standpoint a minority 
has a right to fight if it has no opportunity to speak. I have 
said many times that if the minority had a chance to convince the 
individual Members of the Senate through the force or the merit 
of their argument in my humble judgment the attempt to pre- 
vent a vote after fair discussion had ensued can not be justified; 
but if they enter the contest knowing that the minority of the 
Senate has held a caucus and has bound enough Members to 
constitute in the whole a majority, then it would seem to me 
that any course that would prevent the success of the caucus 
action and the overthrow of individual judgment and conscience 
would be right. 

Mr. REED. Even though the men who entered into that 
effort to destroy the caucus action had themselves made an 
agreement so hard and fast that by force thereof they were 
holding Members to vote against their judgment and their 
will? Does the Senator think that is proper? The Senator 
knows that is exactly the situation in the Senate at the pres- 
ent hour. He knows that the Republican Members held a 
meeting—whether or not they met all together in one room is 
immaterial—and they arrived at an absolute agreement to vote 
to recommit the present bill. He knows that every Member 
upon that side of the Chamber except two men were drawn 
into that agreement. He knows that the Republican repre- 
sentatives and seven Democrats all finally united in the agree- 
ment. If he does not know the fact, I can tell him that a num- 
ber of Senators on a number of votes have said that they did 
not like to vote as they did, but that they were in honor 
bound by their agreement to so vote because they had pledged 
themselves to yote to recommit this bill, and that they could not 
break away from their agreement. I want to ask the Senator 
if he does not call that sort of agreement a caucus? 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. Mr. President, I rise to a ques- 
tion of personal privilege. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. I wish to rise to a question of 
personal privilege. The Senator from Missouri has made a 
statement which he says the Senator from Iowa knows and 
every Senator on this side knows. I challenge the truthfulness 
of that statement, so far as the Senator from Wyoming is con- 
cerned. ‘The Senator from Wyoming neither directly nor indi- 
rectly has agreed with anybody how he will vote on any ques- 
tion in this body. 

Mr. REED. Somebody has made the agreement for him, 
then. . 
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Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. No; nobody makes an agreement | an arrangement was made with the seven Democrats to assist 


for the Senator from Wyoming. 
Mr. CUMMINS. I desire 
Mr. REED. I repeat my statement, and I intend to make it 


good. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. The statement is untrue. 

Mr. REED. I call the Senator to order, and if he is not 
called to order I shall bring him to order. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. The Senator from Missouri made 
a statement as to every Republican Senator, I rose to a ques- 
tion of personal privilege and stated that so far as this Senator 
is concerned he was mistaken in his statement. He repeated it, 
and I say the Senator is mistaken. 

Mr. REED. That is a very different statement than that 
my statement was untrue. I have no objection to the Senator 
saying that I am mistaken. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. At least let the Senate maintain 
good humor if it can not maintain order. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, answering, which I want to 
do fairly, the question of the Senator from Missouri, I say that 
we have not attended any conference of Republican Senators 
with regard to this bill. I have no doubt that some Senators 
bave discussed the matter among themselves, but I do say that 
in so far as I know there is no Republican Senator bound to 
yote in any particular way with regard to this bill. 

I am thoroughly in favor of the limitation of debate proposed 
by the Senator from Nebraska, reserving only one point of dif- 
ference, provided always that it is not made to apply to in- 
stances in which a caucus has been held and Senators bound to 
vote in a particular manner without regard to their own judg- 
ment, 

Mr. REED. Mr. President—— 

Mr. CUMMINS. That ought to be evidence enough that 
there has been no caucus on our side that binds anybody to vote 
in any particular way. 

Mr. REED. I want to ask the Senator from Iowa if he will 
say to the Senate and the country that an arrangement has not 
been made on that side of the Chamber by which the pending 
bill is to be referred to a committee, and if an agreement has not 
been arrived at to support that proposition between the Repub- 
Ucan side and the seven gentlemen upon this side who have 
been voting with the Republicans? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I do not know, Mr. President. As far as I 
am concerned, no such agreement has been entered into. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. President 

Mr. CUMMINS. If the Senator from Georgia will allow me 
just a moment, I believe it to be true that there was a time 
when by discussion among Members on this side of the Chamber 
it was understood that it was the view of the Senators upon 
this side that the bill should be recommitted in order that the 
committee might consider certain amendments which had been 
proposed, but which it was apparent at that time could not be 
considered. 

Mr. REED. The question of purpose is not in this matter. 
Everybody has a purpose for every vote he casts. We need not 
go into the purpose back of any agreement. I want to know 
if the Senator proposes to tell the country that there has not 
been an agreement, an understanding, or an arrangement pur- 
suant to which all of the Senators on the other side of the 
Chamber, with the exception of Senators La FOLLETTE and 
Nonnts, have been voting solidly to recommit this bill and if that 
arrangement between the Republican side and the seven Demo- 
erats has not produced a concert of action which has been 
manifested in something like 25 or 30 votes? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I will answer that now, and then I will 
yield to the Senator from Georgia [Mr. HARDWICK]. 

In so far as I know there is no agreement among Senators 
with respect to anything. I believe it to be true that the views 
of Senators with regard to recommitting this bill were known; 
I think known to all of us, because we came to a time when, if 
there was to be any opportunity for presenting amendments at 
all, the bill had to be recommitted, and I think the views or 
purpose of every Senator upon this side of the Chamber were 
known with regard to that motion. But there was no agree- 
ment, there was no obligation, there was no attempt upon the 
part of the Senators upon this side to impose upon any Senator 
the force of a caucus or the force of a conference even. 

Mr. REED. No; you just all got together, or, if you did not 
all get together at one time, you just passed the word around 
in something like this form: “ Now, it is understood that we 
are going to make a motion to recommit the bill, and we are 
all going to stand to it,” and then Members were asked if they 
would stand to it, and these tactics were pursued until you 
found out you could get a nearly solid Republican vote. Then 


in carrying through the scheme. I want to ask you if such 
pledges were not obtained. 

Mr. CUMMINS. If what? 

Mr. REED. If pledges were not obtained to the effect that 
the two different parties to this arrangement would stand to- 
gether solidly to recommit this bill, and if they have not carried 
that agreement into effect by voting together even upon mere 
points of order. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I never heard of any pledge 
by anyone. I have heard Senators state how they intended to 
yote. I have a substitute for this bill, and I have been ex- 
ceedingly anxious to secure an opportunity to present it to the 
committee or to present it to the Senate, and I have asked, I 
suppose, every Member upon his side of the Chamber his views 
with regard to that substitute. I have asked a good many 
Senators upon the other side of the Chamber other than the 
seven to whom the Senator from Missouri refers and I intend 
to ask as many more as I can reach, for I have a perfect right 
to know what Senators believe with respect to a measure which 
I intend to propose. But there has not been a suggestion of a 
caucus or a conference the outcome of which would bind those 
who were opposed to the measure to vote for it, and that is 
the vice of the Democratic caucus. I yield to the Senator from 
Georgia, who has been standing for some time. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. President, although it would not be 
necessary to correct the statement of the Senator from. Mis- 
souri for the benefit of anyone who recalls exactly what has 
been said on this subject before on this floor, yet I think it is 
not right that the statement as he has put it in the Recorp this 
morning should be allowed to go uncontradicted and unchal- 
lenged. In the interest of truth and accuracy I think it is 
well for the Senate and the country to know exactly what hap- 
pened in reference to this matter. 

The Senator refers to certain gentlemen on this side of the 
Chamber who found themselves unable to agree with their 
associates on this matter, and who had, I think, given their 
associates ample notice of their disagreement, some of whom 
at least were acting under the express rule of the caucus of 
the party to which the Senators on this side belong, and who 
conferred among themselves, not with Republicans, and deter- 
mined among themselves to make an effort to recommit this 
bill, so that it might be amended in certain particulars, so that 
those Senators might be enabled, some of them at least, to 
support it when it came to a final vote. If there is anything 
like treason in that, the Senator can make the most of it. 

Mr. REED. Oh, I did not say anything about treason, The 
Senator may characterize his own conduct. 

Mr. HARDWICK. The Senator undoubtedly has attempted 
at various times to leave that impression. 

The Senator said that this motion or this movement came 
from the Republican side of the Chamber. The very reverse 
is true, and the Senator from Missouri either knows it or ought 
to know it if he can understand the English language, because 
the truth has been repeatedly stated here before. 

Now, pursuing this subject with the utmost frankness and 
with the candor te which the Senate is entitled: When the 
seven Democrats who wanted this bill recommitted in order 
that it might be amended in certain particulars, in the hope 
that amendments would remove some of their objections to it, 
made up their minds to make that motion they inquired on the 
Republican side whether the Republicans were inclined to sup- 
port that motion, and were informed that it was the belief over 
there that the Republican side would support that motion. 
There has been a good deal said } 

Mr. REED, And then what? 

Mr. HARDWICK, And then what? Then it was made. 

Mr. REED. Then it was made? 

Mr. HARDWICK. Made by the Senator from Arkansas 
[Mr. CLARKE], just as good a Democrat as sits in this Chamber. 

Mr. REED. Then there was an agreement made between 
seven Democrats on this side and somebody professing to repre- 
sent the Republicans on the other side? 

Mr. HARDWICK. I should not call it an agreement. 

Mr. REED. You just said an agreement was made. 

Mr. HARDWICK. No. 

Mr. REED. What was made? 

Mr. HARDWICK. I said we were informed that the Repub- 
licans intended to support this motion to recommit. We did not 
go to the Senator from Missouri for support. We knew he could 
not support it. 

Mr. REED. Why, certainly. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. President, one more thing. There has 
been complaint made about a failure to notify Senators. 
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Mr. REED. No; let me state at this moment 

Mr. HARDWICK. All right; I will yield to the Senator if 
I may. 

Mr. REED. Before I am—— 

Mr. CUMMINS. Before we go further I should like to have 
an understanding that I am not to lose the floor. 

Mr. REED. Oh, no. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Iowa has the 
floor. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Very well; I yield further, 

Mr. HARDWICK. I would not proceed if it would cut off the 
Senator from Iowa. 

Mr. REED. The Senator from Iowa asked for 15 minutes, 
and he has had nearly an hour. 

Mr. LIPPITT. Most of the time the Senator has challenged 
the Senator from Iowa with using has been occupied by the 
Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. REED. The Recorp will show the fact about that. 

Mr, LIPPITT. I think it will. 

Mr. REED. The Senator says that the seven Democrats at a 
meeting agreed that they were going to try to get some amend- 
ments on the bill which would enable them to support it, and 
thereupon they communicated with the Republican side, and 
that the Republican representative or the Republican side said 
they would see what could be done. I then asked, “And then 
what?” And the Senator said an understanding or agreement 
was made. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I did not intend to make that statement. 
I did not make it. If the Senator will let me answer—— 

Mr. REED. What was that understanding or agreement? 

Mr. HARDWICK. Let me answer. I ask the Senator not to 
put words in my mouth which I did not use. We were informed 
that the Republicans would vote for a motion to recommit. 
Exactly what negotiation or arrangement or conferences or 
conversations were had on that side I did not know, because I 
had nothing to do with it. My part was that I agreed to vote 
to recommit the bill so that certain amendments could be made 
to it that would enable the Democrats who felt like I did to vote 
for it when amended. That is all that happened as far as I 
know. I have considered myself bound, as the Senator knows 
and as I think I have stated to him, to support a motion to 
recommit. I am not only bound, but I am willing and anxious 
to do so. 

Mr. REED. Not only willing, but bound to it because it is 
an agreement. Are you not, Senator? 

Mr. HARDWICK. I will answer the Senator. 

Mr. REED. Frankly? 

Mr. HARDWICK. In utmost frankness, as the Senator 
knows. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President 

Mr. HARDWICK. Just one thing more. 
agreement with my associates on this side—— 

Mr. REED. And because of the agreement that they made 
with the Republicans on the other side. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I do not so consider that; I do not think 
they have such an agreement. 

Mr. REED. Does not the Senator also know that there are 
certain Republicans on the other side of the Chamber who have 
repeatedly said that they would be obliged to vote in a certain 
way because they were bound to support the motion to re- 
commit? 

Mr. HARDWICK. If they were, they were not bound by me 
and not by any conference I had with them. I want the Senator 
to get that exactly right. 

I want to say one thing more, and then I will trespass no 
longer on the time of the Senator from Iowa. There was no 
question of taking advantage of anyone. Within 15 minutes 
from the time the Republican side knew of this proposed mo- 
tion—and I think it was within a very short time, only a few. min- 
utes after that—it was freely discussed in the Democratic cloak- 
room. There was no surprise about this thing. You gentlemen 
knew that this motion was coming. 

Mr. REED. I want to say to the Senator, speaking for my- 
self, that I had not the slightest information that it vas coming 
until I heard the motion made on the floor by the Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. CLARKE]. 

Mr. HARDWICK. The discussion was so general on this side 

that Senators were discussing whether the motion was in order, 
and had a discussion with the Vice President. I do not know 
about that, however. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Leave the Vice President out. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Of course the Presiding Officer, it was 
yee had to rule on it, and I assume they discussed it in the 
cloakroom. 


Because of the 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Vice President made no ruling 
in advance. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Be that as it may, the parliamentary ex- 
perts on this side were discussing whether the motion was in 
order and made, as soon as it could be made, the precise point 
that the Vice President sustained and was overruled about. 
That is all there is to it. I thank the Senator from Iowa for 
his courtesy. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Mr. President s 

Mr. CUMMINS. I yield for a question. I think I ought to 
8 with my remarks, but for a question I would be glad 
o yield. . 

Mr. VARDAMAN. I should like to make a statement just 
in this connection since I have been brought into this debate. 

Mr. CUMMINS. With the understanding that I am not to be 
taken from the floor, I yield for that purpose. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Mr. President, I haye never done any- 
thing in politics or in the performance of official duty that I 
was unwilling for the public to know. I have always main- 
tained that the utmost publicity in public matters is conducive 
to efficient service and promotive of the public good. All my 
life I have opposed the secret caucus. If I had my way I should 
take the door off of every committee room in this Capitol and 
turn the spot light upon every caucus, that the public might see 
and hear through the newspapers the discussions of all ques- 
tions dealing with the affairs of the people. The people have a 
right to know how their representatives vote in caucus and act 
on committees and their reasons therefor, because we all under- 
stand that the larger amount of legislation is proposed in the 
caucus and finished in the committee rooms. I have been op- 
posed to the ship-purchase bill since first I informed myself of 
its provisions. I think I announced my opposition to it before it 
was known what stand the Democrats of the Senate would take 
upon it. When this matter under discussion came up at our 
first conference I said distinctly to my colleagues who were 
inclined to think and act about it as I do, and I have repeated 
it at every subsequent conference: “You owe me nothing; 
there is no agreement between us that is binding upon you to 
do or not to do anything pertaining to the ship-purchase bill 
that does not meet your approval or accord with your sense of 
duty. If we can act in harmony, doing what we believe to be 
our duty in the premises, and defeat the bill, I shall be greatly 
pleased, but I want it distinctly understood that my opposition 
to the bill and my action in opposing the bill will not be de- 
termined in the least by what either or all of you may do.” I 
was opposed to the bill then, and I am still opposed to it, and I 
wanted to recommit it. 

In a casual conversation with the Senator from Massachusetts 
[Mr. WEEKS] I asked him what would be the attitude of the 
Republicans on the question of recommitting the bill. He re- 
plied that he thought a majority of the Republicans would vote 
to recommit it. I do not want to be misunderstood about the 
matter. My first and foremost purpose in recommitting the bill 
was to kill it. I believe it to be a pernicious piece of legislation, 
and I wanted to get it off of the calendar. I wanted to recommit 
it, amend it, or do anything else that I could do to get it out 
of the way. In discussing the matter further with Senators 
CLARKE, O’GorMAN, and Harpwick, and other Senators with 
whom I have affiliated in this fight against the bill, I stated the 
result of my conversation with Senator Werexs but always em- 
phasized the fact that they were not in any way bound to me. 
I want that understood. 

Mr. HARDWICK. If the Senator will pardon me, the Senator 
understands that several of his colleagues on this side did not 
go that far. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. I understand that several of my colleagues 
did not go that far. They were opposed to the bill upon prin- 
ciple, some of them on the ground of Government ownership, 
and yet others who thought the bill might be amended so as to 
make it possible for them to vote for it; but I was not opposed 
to it upon that principle. As I have said on the floor of this 
Chamber heretofore, I would be perfectly willing at the proper 
time to consider a proper measure looking to State ownership 
of public utilities, including railroads, ships, and so forth. But 
not until after the American people—especially that part who 
compose the great Democratic Party—shall have had an oppor- 
tunity to consider it and make some declaration upon the policy. 
I know that the Democratic Party as a political organization 
does not agree with me on the question of public ownership. 
But some of the other Senators do not agree with me about 
that, and, recognizing that fact, I desired to make it clear that 
there was no agreement between us which in any way hindered 
or prevented each one of us from following his own judgment 
and doing the things that his sense of duty might dictate. I am 
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going to vote against the ship-purchase bill; I am going to vote 
to recommit it if I shall be the only Senator on the floor of this 
Chamber, be he Republican or Democrat, who votes that way. 

Now, that is where I stand on this question. There has 
been no secrecy or desire on my part, or on that of any of my 
colleagues that I am aware of, to conceal anything that we 
have done or said from the whole wide world. There has been 
no attempt to bind this Senator or that Senator. There has 
been no attempt by me to control or dictate to any Senator in 
the performance of his great function here. I think my col- 
leagues with whom I have conferred in this matter under- 
stand this question just as I do. Mr. President, I am opposed 
upon principle to secret caucus instruction. I think such 
methods are subversive—destructive of the very genius—of the 
vital principles upon which our Government rests. There 
is no form of despotism or tyranny so despicable and un- 
democratic as binding by caucus action the minds and con- 
sciences of the servants of the people in the performance of 
their official duties. Freedom of action and utmost liberty 
of thought are the necessary prerequisites to writing into the 
law the best thoughts and highest purposes of the serious- 
minded, patriotic representatives in this body of the sovereign 
States of this Republic. I believe in the patriotism of party 
organization. I believe in the virtue that results from co- 
operative action on the part of men holding kindred views 
touching governmental matters and moved forward by a com- 
mon ambition. Legislation wrought in that way is always 
helpful, proper, beneficial. It is the ripened fruit of legitimate 
and sound mental and spiritual processes. But when men are 
driven—forced—to subordinate their own views and act under 
the dictation of others, who themselves are sometimes acting 
under orders, we must expect such laws to partake more of the 
spirit of tyranny than of a government deriving all of its just 
powers from the consent of the governed, whose laws should be 
at all times for the protection of the people. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, inasmuch as this matter has 
received 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. Mr. President, I ask, while this 
matter is under consideration, will the Senator from Iowa in- 
dulge me? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I yield to the Senator from Arkansas under 
the same conditions. 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. Mr. President, there is no 
mystery about the way and occasion when the seven Senators 
on this side of the Chamber happened to cooperate. The Sena- 
tor from Missouri [Mr. Reep] is substantially correct, that 
there is what might be considered an understanding about 
what would be done with the motion to recommit. The circum- 
stances under which the motion was made were in a measure 
accidental. 

On the morning of the day on which I made the motion, after 
the Sergeant at Arms had called me to the Senate three differ- 
ent times to make a quorum, I came into the Senate Chamber 
much disposed to make my attendance very brief. I had been 
going along day after day for about four weeks helping to 
make a quorum, being paired with the junior Senator from 
Utah [Mr. SUTHERLAND], doing everything that the most ardent 
advocate of the bill could do to help it along, feeling that I 
would allow the responsibility for its passage to rest upon 
those who favored it. I did not favor it and never had favored 
it as a permanent proposition. 

I discussed the bill with some persons in official life and some 
persons outside of official life in the late summer of last year 
before the cotton crop began to move. It was then thought 
feasible as a temporary means of transporting cotton to foreign 
markets ready to purchase it. I favored it solely as an emer- 
gency proposition. When I came into the Senate Chamber on 
the morning of the day on which the motion to commit was 
made, the senior Senator from North Carolina [Mr. SIMMONS] 
said to me, The Senator from Mississippi [Mr. VarpamMan], I 
believe, is working on a plan to beat the shipping bill.” I re- 
plied, “I am glad to hear this; I shall hunt him up and join 
him.” 

In the course of half an hour, or such a matter, I was invited 
to go to the room of the Committee on Post Offices and Post 
Roads, where a number of Senators were assembled. I said, “I 
believe this bill has progressed now for a sufficient length of 
time to satisfy us that the opposition to it is not going to per- 
mit it to pass. There does not seem to be any sentiment in the 
country in its favor; the pressure in its favor is local and spe- 
cial, and I believe that sooner or later the effort to pass it will 
give way. I want the bill recommitted to the Committee on 
Commerce for the purpose of creating a hiatus on our calendar, 
so that I may move to take up the river and harbor bill and 
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the bill which provides a system of rural credits. I do not 
want to fritter away the entire session without having made 
some substantial effort toward something for the people whom 
I represent.” Other Senators had other reasons. As the Sena- 
tor from Mississippi states, his reason was to defeat the bill 
entirely; the Senator from Georgia [Mr. Harpwick] desired 
to have the bill recommitted for the purpose of amending it; 
and so the comments and discussion about the bill went for- 
ward. The motion to recommit the bill was one motion upon 
which we could all agree. 

It was suggested that as the junior Senator from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. Weeks] had been interesting himself in the various 
parliamentary stages that were transpiring here from time to 
time, that he be sent for to know what would be the attitude 
of the Republicans on a motion to recommit. He expressed 
a preference for the continued consideration of the bill and a 
daily adjournment. I suggested that that would not meet the 
purpose I had in view, as I wanted the bill recommitted with 
the definite purpose of opening up the calendar for such action 
on other bills as the majority of the Senate might see proper 
to take. He said he did not know at that time what would 
be the vote on the Republican side of the Chamber until after 
some conference with his associates, either general or in- 
dividually, when he would be better able to inform us of their 
attitude. In a short time he returned to say that the Repub- 
lican minority would vote for a motion to recommit the bill 
to the Committee on Commerce. Their vote, added to the 
seven votes we had, made the number sufficient to carry out 
that purpose. 

It is not my purpose to say that the action of the seven 
Senators on this side in no way depended upon what the 
Republicans through the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
WEEKS] indicated a willingness to do. We were thereby ad- 
vised that we could accomplish our purpose to recommit the 
bill on a basis of cooperation that we could afford to adopt. I 
am not disposed to make any denial or concealment of anything 
connected with this incident that is true. What I have stated 
is just exactly what occurred. It therefore does not offend 
me when Senators say that we are supporting the motion to 
commit as the result of an agreement or understanding with 
some of the Senators on the other side of the Chamber. But 
no express or tacit understanding exists for cooperation beyond 
a vote on the pending motion to recommit. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, inasmuch as the matter has 
been discussed upon the other side, I think it but fair to state 
my own attitude toward the bill. 

I am very much opposed to the bill, but I am not opposed to 
the Government buying ships and operating ships in commerce. 
My objection to the bill lies principally to the intervention of the 
irresponsible corporation with minority stockholders, the pres- 
ence of whom, in my opinion, will destroy the effort that is being 
made. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President—— 

Mr. CUMMINS. May I proceed? I beg pardon. 

Mr. REED. I want to say to the Senator—of course I can 
not interrupt him unless he permits me—but I do hope, if he 
is going to leave the theme we were on, that he will permit me 
to ask him a question about it before he leaves it. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Does the Senator from Missouri wish to ask 
me a question with regard to that? 

Mr. REED. Yes. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Well, I intend to state very briefly my an- 
swer to the question heretofore put to me by the Senator from 
Missouri. Then I shall submit the matter, so far as I am con- 
cerned. 

Mr. REED. Very well. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, the Senate will remember 
that at one time the Senator from Florida [Mr. FLETCHER] in- 
troduced a substitute for the shipping bill. Upon the substitute 
he instantly demanded the yeas and nays. They were ordered 
upon the spot, and a short while after that the Senator who 
occupied the chair held, or I understood him to hold, that there 
could be no amendment presented to the substitute offered by 
the Senator from Florida. Of course I was interested in pre- 
senting my amendment, and the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
Norris} was interested in presenting his two amendments, for 
without his two amendments and without the adoption substan- 
tially of the substitute which I proposed to offer I was opposed 
to the bill. I was in deep earnest in securing further action 
on the part of the committee. I wanted the bill recommitted 
to the committee in order that it might come from the com- 
mittee in such form as that amendments could be offered to it 
if the committee did not itself make those amendments. I 
asked certain Senators upon this side of the Chamber how they 
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would vote upon a motion to recommit, and they told me. That 
is all the connection I have had with any conference or with 
any arrangement with regard to the conduct of the bill. 

The Senator from Missouri must be perfectly aware that there 
is a vast difference between these two things. Assume that all 
the Democratic Members were present at the caucus—53; that 
36 of them vote for the bill and 16 of them vote against the 
bill; the effect of the rule to which I have referred binds the 
16 who have recorded their judgment against the bill to vote 
for it—— 

Mr. REED. Mr. President 

Mr. CUMMINS. Just a moment—whereas if the 53 Senators 
who were present were each asked how he would vote upon 
the bill and each one answered truthfully, it would be a con- 
ference and might be helpful; it might be beneficial; I do not 
say that it would not; I believe in the interchange of views and 
in the expression of views, but the vice appears when we come 
to a resolution that imposes the judgment of one man upon 
another and compels him in honor, if he respects his party 
obligation, to abandon his own conviction and accept that of 
another man. 

Now, Mr. President, I intend to do whatsoever I can here and 
elsewhere to make it impossible for the members of any political 
party in any legislative assembly to hold a caucus to determine 
how the members of the body shall vote upon a particular 
measure and attempt to bind them to a particular course. 
I have therefore offered this amendment, which does nothing 
more than to declare that in cases in which such a caucus has 
been held and such an order or declaration made, this rule 
shall not apply; and if in the future there is no such caucus 
held by either of the political parties, then the rule will be 
as general in its operation with my amendment as it will be 
without it. But now is the time and this is the place for those 
who are opposed to caucus domination upon matters of legisla- 
tion to attach my amendment to the proposal of the Senator 
from Nebraska, for if we do I venture to say there never again 
will be held a caucus in the Capitol that attempts to bind 
members of a political party to vote for a particular bill. 

I close by saying 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I desire to ask the Senator some 
questions before he closes. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I yield. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, first I want to correct a state- 
ment which has been made here so often that it needs correc- 
tion. The Senator has spoken of 35 Democrats voting for an 
instruction, and of 16 Democrats voting against it. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I said 36. 

Mr. REED. Thirty-six for it and sixteen against it. 

Mr. CUMMINS. No, Mr. President; I did not say so. I sim- 
ply presented that spectacle. I did not say that 55 Senators 
gathered together in this caucus and 36 of them voted one way 
and 16 the other. I said that that would be the effect of a 
rule of this sort if observed. 

Mr. REED. Well, the Senator then was dealing with a 
hypothetical case. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I said so, 

Mr. REED. Of course, the Senator may not know that every 
man who was at this conference voted for the instruction. 

Mr. CUMMINS. No, Mr. President; as I understand, there 
were in the first place 35 

Mr. REED. I am talking about the final vote. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Thirty-five who voted in favor of the bill 
and three, four, or five against it Then one of the Senators who 
voted against the instruction or against the bill changed his 
yote in order that there might be two-thirds, in compliance with 
the rule of 1903. Then I think the other two or three Members 
moved to make it unanimous, and there were probably 38, 39, 
or 40 votes. 

Mr. REED. The Senator is misinformed. There was one 
yote on the roll call against the proposition—not the proposi- 
tion to bind, but against the proposition—that Senator having 
said that he was willing to go with his associates, but that he 
desired to record his vote in order to express his preference, 
after that was done the action of the conference was made 
unanimous. It, of course, does not follow that all those who 
were outside of the conference were against the bill. As a 
matter of fact they were not. ` 

Now, passing from that, which straightens up the statement 
of fact, I desire to ask the Senator if he thinks it was any 
worte for a body of men, all the representatives of a party, to 
get together in a room, discuss a proposition, and then, if two- 
thirds of them favor the proposition, for the others to feel 
bound thereby, than it is for an individual Senator to take the 
individual pledges of other Senators to stand by him or to 
stand by some certain proposition? 


Mr. CUMMINS. Does that complete the question? 

Pros REED. Yes. Is one any worse in principle than the 

Mr. CUMMINS. I do not believe that any man should pledge 
himself to vote in any particular way, whether to a caucus or 
to an individual Senator. I think it is perfectly proper for a 
Senator to declare to another how he intends to vote upon a 
particular, a special proposition. In other words, every honest 
mea must keep his mind free to vote as he believes he ought to 
vote. 

Mr. REED. And he ought to maintain that condition of mind 
up to the time he casts his vote. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I do not know of any circumstance that 
would alter that. 

Mr. REED. Now, is it not a faet that 

Mr. CUMMINS. But that is no defense. Why does the Sen- 
ed ciens Missouri desire discussion upon that question of 
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Mr. REED. The Senator will get it in my next question. 

Mr. CUMMINS. That does not pertain to my amendment. 
The question here is whether the Senator from Missouri is in 
favor of a caucus which attempts to bind the members of a 
political organization to a certain bill or a certain course. If 
there are other vicious methods prevailing in the Senate Cham- 
ber, they can be reached in some other fashion, I am sure, but 
they are not material here. 

Mr. REED. The question here is a choice of procedure. I 
asked the Senator the question whether he believed that it was 
right for a Senator to take the pledges of his fellow Senators 
to support a given proposition, He stated in reply that he 
thought no Senator should give any pledge or any promise; that 
he should keep his mind open until the time for voting. I want 
to ask the Senator if, in and about this very controversy, he 
has not asked certain Senators how they would vote, and if 
they have not thereupon stated that they were going to vote a 
certain way, and if certain of the Senators referred to have not 
actually gone to him and asked to be released from that arrange- 
ment, and if he has not declined to release them? 

Mr. CUMMINS. It is not true in any sense. It is true that 
certain Senators told me how they intended to vote upon the 
motion to recommit. 

Mr. REED. And is it not true—— 

Mr. CUMMINS. It is not true that Senators have asked me 
to be relieved from any promise, because they made me no prom- 
ise or pledge. : 

Mr. REED. Is it not true that afterwards these certain Sena- 
tors came to the Senator from Iowa and stated to him in sub- 
stance and effect that they desired to be released from voting 
upon certain propositions pertaining to the question of recom- 
mitment, or which concerned it, and that the Senator from Iowa 
said to them in substance and effect they were in honor bound? 

Mr. CUMMINS. There is a measure of truth in that. 

Mr. REED. Yes. Well, about how much measure now? 

Mr. CUMMINS. Well, Mr. President, so far as the Senator 
from Missouri is concerned he is not my instructor in political 
ethics, If I were seeking some one to lift me to a higher plane 
in political life, I would not address myself to the junior Sena- 
tor from Missouri. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President 

Mr, CUMMINS, I decline to yield a moment further. When 
the Senator from Missouri has so far forgotten himself as to 
intrude the subject which he has just suggested upon the Sen- 
ate, I decline to yield for a single moment, 

Mr. REED. Very well; I will reply in my own time. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I will attempt to declare now to the Senate 
exactly what happened. I do it with very great reluctance, 
because it draws into the discussion a matter which ought to be 
purely personal and which ought not to have been mentioned 
here at all, and I think the Senator from Missouri has violated 
all the proprieties between gentlemen in mentioning the subject 
which he has just introduced. 

It is true that when the motion to recommit was proposed I 
asked certain Senators how they would vote upon the motion 
to recommit. They knew my interest in it perfectly well, be- 
cause I had a substitute for the bill, for which I desired con- 
sideration; I desired it earnestly and sincerely, and a ruling of 
the Chair, as I understood, had precluded me from offering it 
upon the floor of the Senate. I wanted the motion to recommit 
sustained, because I believed that if the subject were again 
considered by the Committee on Commerce the view which I 
entertained would prevail in the committee, and I was trying 
hard to impress upon my fellow Senators the merit of the pro- 
posal that I had laid before the Senate in the form of a sub- 
stitute. I asked Senators how they would vote on the motion 
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to recommit, and they told me how they would vote on the 
motion to recommit. 

The only other question that ever came up between those Sen- 
ators and myself was whether a motion to recommit with in- 
structions to report two certain amendments—mine, of course, 
not included—was consistent with the purposes and the objects 
of a motion to recommit. I said, and I have no hesitation in 
saying it again and publicly, now that the Senator from Mis- 
souri has made it public, that a motion to recommit with in- 
structions to report forthwith two certain amendments is not 
the same as a motion to recommit so that the committee could 
again take the subject under consideration and report according 
to its view of the whole matter. 

The Senator from Missouri has now the entire personal, con- 
fidential communication between the Senators whom he had in 
mind and myself. I want them to understand that I would not 
have willingly obtruded upon the Senate an intimate, personal 
matter of this character, and that it has only been drawn from 
me by the Senator from Missouri in his endeavor to break the 
force of an argument against the caucus and to divert the 
attention of the public from the practice of controlling legisla- 
tion by a secret caucus to the effort upon my part—and upon 
the part of other Senators, too—to put this bill into such form 
and in such parliamentary situation as that amendments could 
be offered to it. 

Mr. President, I hope sincerely that the amendment I have 
proposed will prevail. If it does, I intend to vote for the limi- 
tation of debate proposed in the amendment of the Senator 
from Nebraska [Mr. Norris]. If it does not, I shall vote against 
it, because I will not willingly forego my right to protest on 
the floor of the Senate against a bill which comes here as the 
result of a party caucus, accompanied with a binding resolu- 
tion which compels every member of that organization to sup- 
port it or suffer a charge of party disloyalty and treason. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. REED. The Senator from Iowa has paid me the compli- 
ment of saying that if he desired a political mentor he would 
not call upon me. Mr. President, I have not been posing as a 
political mentor for the Senator from Iowa, for the Democratic 
Party, or for the country, but if I know anything about the 
history of public matters for the last five or six years the 
Senator from Iowa has assumed that he is a sort of political 
Baedeker not only for the Republican Party and for all of its 
hitherto discordant and disunited elements, but for the country 
at large. He is now attempting to enlarge the field of his op- 
“Spies so that he may regulate the business of the Democratic 

arty. 

Having succeeded to a large extent in disrupting his own 
party, by adhering to his favorite doctrine that when he can 
not control a party he will ruin it, he now crosses the aisle of 
the Chamber and poses as one entirely capable of managing the 
business of the Democratic side. He assumes the self-righteous 
air of a man who is capable of directing the morals and shaping 
the ethics of everybody else on earth. 

If I were inclined to act as guide for others, I surely would not 
undertake to act as the political mentor for a man who stands 
here on the floor of the Senate and in one breath denounces the 
meeting together in a room of all the Members of the Senate 
who represent a political party, where there isa full and fair and 
free discussion, where, at least so far as those men are con- 
cerned, the question is settled upon its merits, and yet who thinks 
it is highly proper to have a secret meeting between three or 
four Senators and to exchange mutual pledges. Who, while he 
is denouncing public caucuses and public agreements, still in- 
sists that it is entirely right to have private agreements and 
who, when charged with the fact, pleads that it is grossly im- 
polite to even mention the fact that a private agreement had 
been made, 

Let us see where the distinguished Senator stands. The 
Democrats had a caucus or a conference, Every Member was 
invited. They came there representing States from all parts of 
this Union. They had full and fair and free discussion. They 
agreed to abide by the action of two-thirds. They finally got a 
vote of all of the Members present in favor of a proposition. 
They were then merely, as a matter of honor, bound to support 
that proposition. Any one of them could say he would not 
obey the caucus vote. If any one of them said it was a matter 
of conscience with him, be was not required under the rules to 
obey it. If he said that in his opinion anything required was 
violative of the Constitution of the United States, he was not 
bound to obey it. If he said that he had made pledges to his 
people to the contrary, he was not bound to obey it, and in the 
last analysis he was not bound to obey it at all except merely 
as a matter of honor between gentlemen. A record was kept of 


the proceedings of that caucus, While it is not generally public, 
it is open to all of those who participate and to all members of 
the conference. That it is not in any sinister sense secret is 
shown by the fact that all of the proceedings of the caucus 
have been exposed here upon this floor freely and without pro- 
test. Indeed, the proceedings of our caucuses are generally, in 
substance, printed in the newspapers. . 

The Senator condemns that, and says that is wrong, that is 
wicked. Then the Senator says it is all right for him to get one 
or two or three or a dozen men together and say to them, 
“How do you stand?” Of course he did not say to them, You 
ought to stand this way” or “You ought to stand that way,” 
or “You ought to stand with me.” He just puts it to them, 
“How do you stand?” They say, “ Well, we stand in a cer- 
tain way.” Thereupon days intervene, debate intervenes, mo- 
tion after motion comes up, and these Senators say to the Sena- 
tor from Iowa, “ We do not think we ought to be bound; we 
desire to vote differently,” and the Senator from Iowa says, “I 
can not release you from our agreement.” The Senator from 
Iowa says that kind of secret meeting is so sacred a thing that 
it is wrong even to mention it, ungentlemanly to expose it to 
the public gaze. Such, sir, is the indefensible position in which 
the Senator from Iowa finds himself. 

Mr. President, one of the great reasons for conferences and 
party caucuses is to get rid of secret agreements among in- 
dividual members. It is to substitute party agreement for 
private agreement; party council for private conspiracy. It is 
to put the responsibility for public policies upon a political 
party instead of leaving them to the tender mercies of self- 
constituted leaders who go about pledging enough men to stand 
with them so that by private conspiracy they may control the 
public business. 

Why, Mr. President, it is well known that before party con- 
ferences came to be recognized that the very cause for the birth 
of the party conference, the condition of affairs I have described 
existed. Before the party conference came into being sinister 
influences were often able to obtain the support of a small 
coterie of men who, by uniting their votes and throwing them 
first to one side and then to the other, could control legislation. 
These gentlemen were merely political pirates, engaged in the 
business of destroying honest legislation. Albeit, instead of the 
pirates’ black flag bearing the honest skull and crossbones of 
their trade, they usually fly the milk-white banner of reform, 
emblazoned with a halo of virtue. Also their motto has been 
and is independence. Loudly they proclaim that they owe 
allegiance to nobody and to no party. They are a law unto 
themselyes. They possess all wisdom and all goodness. Under 
such conditions when the people undertook to determine who 
was responsible for legislative iniquity it was frequently very 
hard to fasten that responsibility upon any indivicual or any 
political party. Therefore, in order to avoid the evil of secret 
conferences and private conspiracies between men elected to 
represent the people, the plan was adopted of bringing all of 
the members of a party into a room and inducing them there 
to cast their votes and express their opinions, so that when a 
man saw fit to organize a coterie of his own he had at least to 
assume the obloquy of haying broken with his party associates, 
The caucus was intended to abolish the private conference and 
the private agreement end the private conspiracy in which the 
Senator from Iowa practically admits he was concerned with 
reference to this bill. 

Mr. President, speaking for myself, I am getting a little tired 
of this “holier than thou art” proclamation from gentlemen 
who are engaged in that sort of thing. 

One word further. Without intending to provoke any par- 
ticular discussion or debate, I asked the question this morning 
whether the Senator from Iowa believed that it was any worse 
to call the members of a political party in a room, and, after 
having full and fair council, determining by a two-thirds yote 
what should be done than it was to get all the members of a 
political party into a secret agreement or conspiracy and then 
extending that agreement so as to take in Senators upon the 
other side so that complete unity of action results? After 
a good deal of discussion, which has occasioned some acrimony 
and some avowals that what I charged by my question was un- 
true, the bald truth is at last made plain, so plain that “the 
wayfaring man, though a fool, can not err therein.” It is 
this: That a conference or caucus was, in fact, held upon the 
other side. I do not mean they all got together in a room at 
one time and by formal action, where there was a chance for 
mutual expression of opinion, they finally arrived at a determi- 
nation. What I do say is that an agreement was in fact made, 
and that is the purpose of a caucus. It is all a caucus can do, 
Whether the agreement is obtained by going from Member to 
Member or whether it is done by calling all in a room, when- 
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erer yow find that a concert of opinion and action has been 
arranged and agreed upon, whether it is done im one room or 
a dozen rooms, the result is none the less a conference or a 
caucus, sir. The place where you do the thing is not important. 
The particular manner in which you do it is of no concern. The 
whole question is, Did you do it? And it now stands admitted 
that an agreement was made upon the other side and that the 
seyen Democrats joined in that agreement. 

It also stands admitted that the Senator from Iowa pledged 
some of his fellow Members—or if he did not actually pledge 
them he asked them what they were going to do—and then, 
when the course of conduct was entered upon, he held them to 
their previous statements, and thus put upon them eyery coer- 
eion that a conference can put upon any man. He put upon 
them the coercion of their honor, of their agreement, of their 
binding pledge, hich is all any man can give to any conference 
or any caucus; and yet, pure brain, from his holy lips, from his 
sacred tongue, comes a denunciation of others who get together 
in a more open way and in a fairer way and arrive at an 
agreement ! 

Woe unto you, scribes, Pharisees, hypocrites! 


An attempt has been made during this debate to at least con- 
vey the impression that there had been no concerted action on 
this side among the seven Democrats and no agreement between 
the seven Democrats and the Republicans. 

Again, they did not all get in a room together; but, again, it 
now stands admitted, that seven Democrats did get together 
and did arrive at a conclusion, and that a representative of the 
Republican side met a representative of the seven, and the 
agreement was then and there made, and it has been religiously 
adhered to ever since. We have found the seven voting every 
time with the almost solid Republican side. We have. found 
them voting together upon questions of order even; upon the 
eonstruction of the rules, They have stood together with a 
fidelity that would have done credit to a Greek phalanx in the 
days of Alexander. You could not break the spear of one 
unless you were able to overcome the entire number. 

The only exceptions to this binding rule and agreement on 
the other side is found in the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
La Forrerre] and the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. NORRIS], 
who refused to enter the conspiracy. Outside of them, the 
agreement has held every Republican fast and firm, immutable 
and indestructible; and acting with the Republicans, without 
a variation or the least shadow of turning, have been the seven 
Democrats on this side. Regretting as much as I do the fact 
that the agreement was made, regretting as much as I do the 
fact that seven Democrats were willing to act with the Repub- 
licans on the other side, I yet give the allies credit for standing 
hitched, for keeping their agreement once they had made it. At 
least, it appears that there is honor among Republicans and 
Democratic sinners. They do keep their agreements. Let us 
hear no further denial in this Chamber that there was an agree- 
ment, and let all the subterfuges and evasions that have been 
resorted to now be wiped out, for we now know the fact; it 
stands admitted and confessed that there was an agreement. 
An agreement is none the less an agreement if made as was 
the one at Gerry’s celebrated dinner, wherein gentlemen arrived 
at a gentleman’s understanding, or if it be made in a garret 
between a band of highwaymen who are about to go on a ma- 
rauding expedition, the conversation being in the lingo of the 
slums, or whether it be solemnly written down and signed; if 
there is one mind and one purpose, there is an agreement. 
It is utterly immaterial whether that agreeement be arrived 
at in a caucus or in an alley, you arrive in the end at the 
same thing. 

The Senator from Iowa is at this moment a party to such an 
agreement. It does not lie in his mouth to read lectures to 
Democrats because they held a conference. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, before I take up the proposed 
amendment of the Senator from Iowa [Mr. Cummins], which I 
expect to oppose, I want to say a few words in regard to the 
caucus and perhaps the filibuster. I am led to it because of 
what has been said by the Senator from Iowa and the junior 
Senator from Missouri [Mr. REED]. I also desire to do so be- 
cause the pending amendment of the Senator fror: Iowa is 
intended to be a blow at the caucus, and while I shall not sup- 
port this amendment I am just as much in favor of dealing a 
blow to the caucus as any man in this body or elsewhere. 

In speaking of the caucus and caucus control, Mr. President, 
I want it distinctly understood that I am not insinuating or 
attempting to insinuate that because a man believes in caucus 
rule, and I do not, that I am therefore better than he or that I 
do not admit the honesty of his purpose and the patriotism of 
his motives. 


I have heard it said many times since I have been in Washing- 
ton, in the other House and in this, mostly in the other, by 
great leaders, great statesmen, that this is a Government of par- 
ties. I have heard the doctrine promulgated by Mr. Cannon, 
who was formerly Speaker of the House of Representatives; I 
have heard this same doctrine promulgated by the present 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. I hear it here. 

- Personally, I believe the theory is wrong; but I do not be- 
lieve that any man has any right or privilege when, believing it 
is wrong, I condemn it, to say to me that I am putting myself 
up as a judge of the action of somebody else. 

As against party responsibility I believe in individual respon- 
sibility. I know there is argument on both sides of the ques- 
tion, and a man has a right to be on either side and still retain 
his honesty, his patriotism, and, I think, his wisdom. So I am 
not going to cast any reflection on any man because he believes 
in a contrary doctrine. 

One theory is that we should have two great political parties, 
and that when we get in a legislative body the members of one 
side belonging to one party should get together and agree upon 
a course to be taken in reference to some particular bill, that the 
other side shall get together and agree what the course of that 
party shall be, and that a majority or two-thirds, or whatever 
the rule might be, should decide the course of each one of the 
political parties. 

In my judgment that is wrong. I believe that the American 
people are beginning to realize that it is wrong. I believe that 
the progressive spirit of the age is condemning it now and that 
the caucus will soon be relegated to the past. 

If that theory be true, then all a man has got to do if he is 
in the House of Representatives or the Senate or any other de- 
liberative body is to go to his caucus and do the best he can 
there to bring about the enactment in the caucus of the legisla- 
tion which he favors. If he fails, then he supports the bill that 
he was opposed to or in a form that he is opposed to. If he 
succeeds, then, of course, he is gratified to know that his party 
has adopted his ideas. 

Mr. President, I want to cali your attention to an instance. 
Several years ago, under the prior administration, the question 
of reciprocity with Canada was brought up by the President in 
a special message and a great deal of debate and discussion 
took place on that law. You will remember that the reciprocity 
law was passed through the House of Representatives, sent 
over to the Senate, and failed here because of the expiration of 
the Congress; that the President called a special session, and 
that it was put through the House of Representatives the second 
time, and then again brought to the Senate. 

I heard the speech of a noted Member of the House of Rep- 
resentatives who believed in party control and party govern- 
ment and in the submission of the individual to a majority of 
his political colleagues. I heard his speech made to his con- 
stituents after he had gone home at the end of that session. He 
had made his campaign for election on the theory that he was 
opposed to reciprocity with Canada. His people were opposed 
to it. He had denounced it all over his district. But he was 
a good Democrat. He came to the House of Representatives and 
his party held a caucus. He went into the caucus. Of course, 
it was secret. I do not know what happened there. I suppose 
he did just what he said he did. I have no doubt of it, because 
he was an honest, upright man. He fought against reciprocity 
in the caucus, but he was defeated. The Democratic Party in 
the House decided to stand by the Republican President in 
favor of Canadian reciprocity, and he voted with his party. 

Then he went home, and he made another speech and this is 
the one I heard or read. He did not dwell much on it. He 
thought he was justified in the course he took. He assumed 
that his people would think that way. He said, “I was elected 
on an antireciprocity platform; I fought it; I denounced it”; 
and he said, “I carried out the instructions of my constituents, 
I went down to Washington, and I went into that Democratic 
caucus, and I did everything I could to defeat reciprocity.” 

Under one theory of government he had performed his full 
duty, but when he came to the place where his official action 
was recorded, he voted just the other way. That is party soli- 
darity. That is party responsibility. That is government by 
party. That is the submission of the individual judgment to the 
judgment of his party colleagues. 

Mr. FLETCHER. May I interrupt the Senator? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield to the Senator from Florida. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I suggest that under the rule which applies 
in the Senate he need not have done anything of the kind; that 
he would have been released from the rule if he had notified 
his colleagues. 

Mr. NORRIS. Exactly. I think the Democratic caucus of 
the House has the same kind of a rule, but there are men who 
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feel in honor bound to follow the party, and they are men of 


a high sense of honor. I am not sure but what I honor them 
fur it. At least that is what he did. He followed his party. 

Mr. HUGHES. Mr. President 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield to the Senator from New Jersey. 

Mr. HUGHES. It seems to me the Senator must know that 
the rule is at least equally if not more liberal which prevails in 
the Democratic caucus than among the Republicans. At the 
time of which the Senator speaks the terms of the rules were 
published in the newspapers over and over again. There were 
a great many at that caucus who for the reason which could 
have been given by the Representative to whom the Senator 
has referred declined to be bound by that rule. 

Mr. NORRIS. Exactly; I understand that. 

Mr. HUGHES. A great many of them, I understand, re- 
mained in caucus and actually voted on the proposition and 
then declined to be bound without being held to any responsi- 
bility. 

Mr. NORRIS. Oh, yes; and I have heard them condemned 
up one side and down the other until it seems to me a man 
could hardly stand up under the adverse criticism that was 
hurled at them. 

Mr. HUGHES. It seems to me the Senator has had an un- 
fortunate experience as far as caucuses are concerned. 

Mr. NORRIS. I have had lots of it. 

Mr. HUGHES. I am willing to admit that there may come 
a time when the caucus situation on this side of the Chamber 
may be what it was at one time on the Senator's side, but until 
that time arrives it seems to me that no general denunciation 
of caucus rule or of caucus measures ought to be indulged in. 
So far as I am concerned, my people care little or nothing 
whether I go into a caucus or not. I doubt if there are a hun- 
dred people in my district who are aware whether I have par- 
ticipated in a Democratic caucus, and they will not excuse me 
for any improvident vote I cast on the ground that I was fol- 
lowing the caucus. 

Mr. NORRIS. The Senator means to say that his people are 
going to hold him responsible personally for his political 
action. 

Mr. HUGHES. Undoubtedly. 

Mr. NORRIS. That is what they ought to do. 

Mr. HUGHES. Undoubtedly; and it would be idle for me 
to go before my people and plead the action of the Democratic 
caucus. 

Mr. NORRIS. If the theory of caucus government is right, 
the Senator has a right to do that very thing. He can go to 
his people and say, I was elected a Democrat, and the caucus 
of Democrats decided so and so, and I went with them.” That 
is a defense under the caucus system of government. 

Mr. HUGHES. Still I was about to state my position on this 
caucus proposition. I think there has been some change in the 
public sentiment toward the caucus, because of the manner in 
which the caucuses on this side of the Chamber at least have 
been conducted of late. If the Senator could get admission to 
one of our caucuses, and I do not see that any great harm 
would come either to the Senator or to our party if he were 
permitted to attend and listen, if not personally participate, I 
think his mind would be disabused of a great many erroneous 
ideas he has with reference to the caucus. I have gone into 
every Democratic caucus, and I have tried to bring about cer- 
tain results, and in the final analysis I have always accepted 
what I have regarded as the best thing that could be gotten 
from the Democratic caucus. 

Mr. NORRIS. Of course it is your duty as a caucus Demo- 
crat to get the best you can, and to take what you can get. 

Mr. HUGHES. But as to my duty as a Democrat, knowing 
that this side of the Chamber is charged with the legislation, 
and it is the only side of the Chamber to which one can look 
for legislation so long as I am satisfied that the Democratic 
caucuses are being held, as I firmly believe they are being held 
now, in the interest of the people of the United States, I pro- 
pose to participate in them and to submit to their conclusions 
so long as I do participate in them. The moment that I come 
to the conclusion that the Senator came to some time ago I 
shail probably follow the course he followed. When I come to 
the conclusion that the Democratic caucus is being controlled 
by outside interests and influences, and not acting for the best 
interests of the people, I shall probably follow the Senator's 


course, 

Mr. NORRIS. The question of the Senator was so long I 
have really forgotten the first part of it; but I am not finding 
fault with the Senator; I am not criticizing him for going into 
the Democratic caucus if he wants to do so. I think it is wrong. 
I think I have the privilege to say so, and I am not casting any 
insinuation on the Senator. He has a right to believe in that 


kind of government if he wants to, if he believes that is the best 
way to get good results for the people. I do not believe it, and 
I have a right to say I do not believe it. Of course the Senator 
has attended Democratic caucuses where it is claimed it was 
free and fine, everything lovely, full, fair, free debate and dis- 
cussion; but he says the caucuses of the other party are con- 
trolled by different influences and different interests. In other 
words—— 

Mr. HUGHES. I took the Senator's word for that a few 
moments ago. 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes, sir; you can get my word for that; but I 
want to say that the interests or the methods of controlling a 
caucus are not decided by the political party that is holding the 
caucus. The same interests that handle a Republican caucus 
held in secret will get in their work in a Democratic caucus held 
in secret. You are individuals and human beings the same as 
other people, no better and no worse. You can not make a 
caucus good because you call it Democratic and make it bad 
because you call it by another name. E 

I know that it is an impossibility to consider a bill of any 
great magnitude or importance in caucus. Are we elected to 
caucuses? The law provides, even the Constitution, that on the 
demand of one-fifth the roll shall be calied and eyery man re- 
corded. Here where we perform the official work that we are 
sent here to do, have we met fully our obligation to our people 
and our consciences when we permit our official work to be 
controlled by the work of a secret caucus? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Warsn in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Nebraska yield to his colleague? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I have been interested in the colloquy 
between my colleague and the Senator from New Jersey con- 
cerning the caucus. I notice the Senator from New Jersey 
makes the point that the caucus is an evil thing when it is con- 
trolled by outside influences. I want to say to my colleague 
what I think is generally understood by well-informed people in 
Washington to-day, that there would have been no Democratic 
caucus if it had not been for outside influences. 

Mr. NORRIS. That is the case nine times out of ten. I am 
glad my colleague has made the statement. I had no doubt 
of it. I would rather it would come from him than from me, 
however. 

Mr. HUGHES. Mr. President 

Mr. NORRIS. But as a rule that is always true, because, to 
put it down in a nutshell, a caucus is a means by which a 
minority can control a majority. We have an illustration of it 
in nearly every caucus that is held. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ne- 
braska yield to the Senator from New Jersey? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield, although I hope the Senator will be 
I do not want to take up the time of the Senate. 

Mr. HUGHES. I think the Senator’s colleague is mistaken. 
Mr. NORRIS. Suppose we let it go at that. I believe he is 


Mr. HUGHES. I sat in the cloakroom when the matter of 
calling a caucus was first discussed. I was opposed to it. I 
did not feel that it was necessary, and I said so; but the order 
was gotten up and signed in my presence. I think I finally 
agreed to sign it. The Senator may have information not avail- 
able to me, but my judgment is fhat the caucus was not asked 
for by any outside influence of any kind. 

Mr. NORRIS. I suppose the Senator from New Jersey will 
not try to have us believe that my colleague meant some out- 
side influence made a written command and signed it in writing 
and sent it by some official to each Senator and told them to 
get together and hold a caucus, 

Mr. HUGHES. No; I mean to say—— 

Mr. NORRIS. But the methods, the instrumentalities, were 
provided by the caucus itself. Now, I do not want to get into 
a debate as to whether your caucus was a good or a bad one or 
called regularly or anything else. That is nothing to me. Iam 
willing to concede for argument’s sake that it was good. The 
best in my judgment ever held are not fit to legislate. Here is 
the place to legislate. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield to the Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. REED. The Senator from Nebraska has made the state- 
ment that this caucus never would have been called except for 
outside influence. That may mean something very sinister. I 
do not think the question ought to be left in that way. 

Mr. NORRIS. I do not mean to say that it is sinister, neces- 
sarily; not by any means. 

Mr. REED. No; but 

Mr. NORRIS. It might be and it might not be. 
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Mr. REED. The statement was made by the other Senator 
from Nebraska that an influence was exerted which, if it had 
not been exerted, would have resulted in no caucus being called, 
and the innuendo is left or the inference that that influence may 
have been sinister. I challenge any man on this floor to name 
an influence that produced our caucus except the influence of 
the Members of the Senate who signed the call. 

Mr. NORRIS. Now, the Senator 

Mr. REED. I challenge the assertion and I insist that now 
is the time to speak. You should not rest upon insinuation and 
innuendo. I challenge an answer to my interrogatory. Now is 
the time to speak. Let us know the influence, and when and 
where the influence was put into force. If there is no answer, 
J have the right to assume that the statement is without war- 
rant. There is no answer. 

Mr. NORRIS. The Senator has not stopped yet to get an 
answer. There may be one. [Laughter in the galleries,] 

Mr, REED. I had stopped twice and I stop now, and I chal- 
lenge the Senatdr from Nebraska, who has the floor, to state 
upon his honor that there was any such influence, and tell how 
and when it was exerted. 

Mr. NORRIS.. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The Senator will pardon the 
Chair before he proceeds. The Chair desires to admonish the 
oceupents of the galleries that under the rules of the Senate any 
demonstration of approval or disapproval of what transpires on 
the floor is forbidden. The Chair expresses the hope that the 
occupants of the galleries, who are there by the courtesy and 
permission of the Senate, will not again transgress the rule. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I said a while ago I had no dis- 
position to take up any particular caucus, I have no more 
fault to find with the last caucus that was held than with the 
one that was held eight years ago. I had yielded, however, to 
Senators who brought in the last caucus that was held of the 
Democratic Party, or the caucus on this bill; I do not know 
whether it was the last one or not. I have said, and I repeat 
now, I do not believe there would have been a caucus on this 
bill or a good many other bills if it had not been for influences 
outside of this Chamber. I repeat now what I said to the Sen- 
ator from Missouri, that does not mean that the influence was 
sinister or that it was wrong. It may be proper, if you are going 
to run the Senate by a caucus, that individuals outside of the 
body ought to have something to say in the advisory council of 
the party that is trying to hold the caucus. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, just a matter of correction. The 
Senator said a good many caucuses had been held, I think 
I cume into the Senate at the same time the Senator did. There 
have been in three years and over that I have been here just 
two caucus votes taken. We did not even take a caucus vote on 
the tariff bill, The other bill, in addition to this one, was a 
trivial measure. Asa matter of fact, the caucus vote was passed 
as a sort of joke on those who had not seen fit to come. It was 
some small matter, I have forgotten what it was. So, when 
the Senator speaks of many caucus yotes and many caucus 
actions, he is not accurate. 

Mr. NORRIS. The Senator, in the first place, does not quote 
me accurately. I said there had been many caucuses, and I 
repeat it. There have been two within the last few weeks. You 
had a caucus the other night, so Democratic Senators told me, 
one the day before that 

Mr. REED. We had a conference. 

Mr. NORRIS. That was a conference, was it? A rose would 
smell just as sweet called by any other name. You may call 
them all conferences if you want to; that is immaterial to me. 

Mr. REED. Let me point out the difference to the Senator, 

Mr. NORRIS. I will not yield to the Senator unless he wants 
to take up time. 

Mr. REED. I want to correct the statement and I will make 
it very brief, 

Mr. NORRIS. All right; I do not want to filibuster on this 
bill. 

Mr. REED. The Democratic conference merely discusses the 
proporition, and is not supposed to bind anybody except as the 
general course of debate may lead Senators to a conclusion. 
When two-thirds of the members, however, have voted to make 
a question a matter of party action it is supposed to bind, with 
the exceptions that I named some time ago. So when I say 
to the Senator there have been many conferences, and that 
there have been but few caucuses, I am stating a distinction 
that is substantial and not merely chimerical. I do not think 


that even the Senator or anybody else can object to men getting 
together in a room and discussing a proposition, which is a 
Democratic conference. 

Mr. NORRIS. I am not even objecting to getting together and 
discussing it in caucus if gentlemen want to do so. I do not 


want Senators to continually put me in a false attitude. I do 
not believe in a caucus on legislative matters. Any Senator 
who does so believe has a perfect right to his belief, and a per- 
fect right to attend a caucus. I believe caucuses result in bad 
government. You can not, in my judgment, get as good legisla- 
tion if you do it through a caucus binding men to yote for 
what they do not believe in, and keeping out other men because 
they do not happen to wear the party tag, and preclude them 
from taking any part in the consideration of the matter you 
have up. I think it is a good thing for Senators or members 
of any legislative body to agree on any particular proposition, 
to get together on a proposition, and agree on a method which 
they shall adopt to bring about, if possible, the enactment of 
their views in legislative form, 

But what do we baye here? We are divided by that aisle, 
and when a Senator on one side talks with a Senator on the 
other in relation to a bill he is liable to criticism and to be held 
up to derision and suspicion, What we ought to have on any 
measure that comes up here is a meeting, without any political 
lines, without any partisan division, of those who favor it, and 
let those who oppose it get together if they so desire. I do not 
mean now to bind anybody, and I am speaking now of what 
the Senator from Missouri refers to as conferences. To that I 
agree. Next time there is a bill or something important up for 
consideration the same thing could take place, but what would 
happen if anybody undertook to do that here in the Senate? 
Because of the partisan feeling that exists and has existed for 
the years and years that have gone men would almost be ridi- 
culed who would undertake it; and yet you hold a secret caucus, 
binding men who do not believe in a measure and precluding 
men who do believe in it even from offering an amendment or 
their views to be taken into consideration when you come to the 
enactment of the legislation. That is the evil of the caucus, 
particularly when it is partisan, 

You not only bind men to yote contrary to their convictions, 
but you really decide upon a bill in secret, excluding Members, 
probably nearly one-half of the membership of the Legislature, 
from any participation in it. How often has it occurred when 
a bill has come in here that by long debate by men who were 
excluded from the councils of the men who drew the measure, 
you yourselyes were convinced that there was something wrong 
with it and you took it back into caucus and changed it? 

What happened when you brought in one of your great meas- 
ures that was in your platform—the Trade Commission bill— 
without any caucus and with no attempt to bind any man? You 
brought it on the floor of the Senate; you had the active assist- 
ance of men on this side of the Chamber to help you shape the 
bill and to get it into good form. In the form in which you 
passed it you proclaimed to the country that it was a great 
achievement and you mentioned it in your campaign book; 
you talked of it on every stump in the last campaign, and yet 
some of the most valuable suggestions and amendments and 
assistance that you got you got from this side of the Chamber. 

Why, Mr. President, that illustrates that it is not necessary 
for any party to go into a secret caucus to frame a bill, and then 
try to pass it through the assembly without giving members 
of a different political faith who believe in that kind of legis- 
lation the right to be heard and the right to perform the official 
functions which they are sent here to perform. So it has those 


two evils. ; 
But, Mr. President, that is not all. The caucus is held in 
secret. If it is a good thing, then why not haye the CONGRES- 


SIONAL Recorp record the proceedings of the caucus? If that 
is really the institution that does the legislation, then why not 
take down what is said and done and publish it to the world? 
It is always claimed that men are not coerced. If they are not, 
what is the use of a caucus? What good does it do? If you do 
not attempt to bind men to vote contrary to their convic- 
tions 

Mr. WORKS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ne- 
braska yield to the Senator from California? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. WORKS. The Senator from Nebraska has stated that 
he either knows or assumes that some outside influence brought 
about the caucus. I should like to ask if he knows or assumes 
that any particular influence from any particular source was 
used for that purpose? 

Mr. NORRIS. Oh, no; I am not speaking of any caucus in 
particular. I said as a rule that was true of all caucuses. I 
said if you were going to run your government on that form, 
then it would be perfectly proper, in my judgment, for outside 
influence to come in and ask a caucus. 

Mr. WORKS. I should like to ask the Senators, further, if 
there was outside influence used for such purpose whether it 
could be other than sinister and improper? 
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Mr. NORRIS. I think it could. I will take that up. I did 
not intend to go into it at all until I had been interrupted, but I 
will answer that question. It is a very proper question. I think 
such influence could be other than sinister. If caucus control 
is right, then we ought to always have party solidarity; that is 
the object of a caucus, to get the members of a party to vote 
together on everything pertaining to the particular bill about 
which they are caucusing; to have all yote as a unit. That is 
for the party. I should say if the Members of the Senate be- 
lieved in running this body through the mandates of a caucus 
and the President of the United States belonged to their party, 
they would consult with him, and very properly he would con- 

- sult with them. They would consult with the Cabinet officers, 
and the men who are chairmen of their committees or other- 
wise high in the councils of the party in control would also be 
eonsulted and would have a right to have their views taken into 
consideration in party control. N 

If we are going to run our Government by a party caucus, 
then Members of the legislative body ought to shape their con- 
duct—and when they act through caucus, as a rule they do so— 
they ought to shape their conduct so as to bring about the 
greatest possible benefit to that party. That is another objection 
I have to the caucus. It puts party above country. I am not 
by that expression intimating that anybody is unpatriotic who 
believes in a caucus. He thinks that to put his party first is 
the way to better his country. ; 

Mr. President, I read last night in a paper published in my 
State a very able article of about two columns describing the 
Democratic quarrel in the State of Nebraska between the Secre- 
tary of State and my colleague here. I thought it was a very 
fair statement from the editor’s standpoint. He went on to give 
the names of candidates for post offices, for United States 
marshalships, for the land offices at different places where 
the terms of the Republican officials had long ago expired but 
no Democrat had been appointed. 

The argument in relation to every case was made in that 
editorial, and not in a single instance was the question ever 
raised or anything said about the qualifications of the man to 
fill the place—not once—but the argument was, “ Here is a man 
who has been a Democrat for 20 years; the Senator from 
Nebraska has recommended him for this office; and he is held 
up.” Why? Because he did not follow some certain other 
leader at some other time in the history of the party. It wasa 
question of party entirely, nothing else. The good of the coun- 
try was not considered by the article, though the writer of the 
article is one of the ablest editorial writers in the United 
States and is a high-minded, honorable man; but his enthu- 
siasm over party was so great that the only thing he offered in 
favor of a man for an office was that he had done good service 
for the Democratic Party. That is one of the results of partisan 
control, of party-caucus control, of party government, of party 
responsibility, instead of individual responsibility. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President—— 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I yield to the Senator from 
Washington. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Did this article discuss the question of 
the needs of the Postal Service? 

Mr. NORRIS. Not once. It discussed the needs of the 
Democratic Party. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I suppose it did not pretend that the 
people would get any better service in the post offices if these 
Democrats were appointed? 

Mr. NORRIS. Oh, no; but it did contend that the Demo- 
cratic Party would be better off. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Asa matter of fact, it might have dis- 
cussed the proposition of leaving out both Democrats and Re- 
publicans, so far as the postmasters were concerned, and let 
the post offices run without them. They would run a good deal 
better in most cases without any postmasters at all, because 
there is an expert, the assistant postmaster, who is a man who 
has technical knowledge and who has been promoted up to that 
place through his experience and his faithfulness in the service, 
and is paid a reasonable salary. As a rule, the postmaster, 
who is a politician, appointed through some such controversy 
as the Senator from Nebraska is describing, knows very little 
about the workings of the office and pays less attention to it. 
The chief function that he seems to perform in our political 
system is being the recipient of a political reward from one 
party or the other and drawing a salary. Fifteen million dol- 
lars a year could be saved to the Government, without impair- 
ing the Postal Service at all, by abolishing the office of post- 
master altogether. 

Mr. NORRIS. That is true; and I want to digress here to 
say that I am not charging this to the Democratic Party any 
more than I am to the Republican Party. The system is not 


right. It all comes about from men putting party too high in the 
councils of the Government in matters of legislation. It is one 
of the results of party government and party responsibility 
rather than individual responsibility and independent action 
upon the part of every public official. 

Mr. President, if we had a legislative body, I will say merely 
for the purpose of illustration, that contained 100 members, and 
there were 51 members of one party and 49 members of the 
other; the party in control gets into caucus; 26 men would be a 
majority of that caucus, and those 26 men would bind that 
party, would bind the 51 men, and thus pass the legislation. 
Where we are divided along party lines and caucus only along 
party lines, you may have a condition where 26 men out of a 
hundred are in favor of a bill, all the balance of the hundred 
being opposed to it, and yet those 26 men would pass that bill. 
Such a result would be perfectly feasible under the caucus sys- 
tem; and we have hundreds of illustrations where such things 
have actually taken place, where less than a majority of the 
body, although a majority of the dominant party, favoring a 
given proposition have been able to put it through the legisla- 
ture. It is a very common thing, and is something that happens 
several times almost every year. 

Now, Mr. President, it seems to me that here, in this place, 
where the law and the Constitution provide that official action 
shall be taken, every: man ought to approach his yote without 
any strings tied to him and without any coercion from any 
source, i 

Something has been said about sinister influences in a caucus, 
Again I say I am not referring to any particular caucus, but to 
caucuses in general. .Nine times out of ten a party that continu- 
ally acts by caucus and keeps that practice up will eventually 
arrive at a stage where fewer men than you can number on the 
fingers of one hand will control every caucus where they meet in 
secret, ` 

What would you think, Mr. President, of a caucus of a ma- 
jority party being held here—it matters not what the party is— 
with the administration belonging to the same party, and the 
Postmaster General coming up to the Capitol, buttonholing 
Members, and saying to them: I should like to have this” 
or ‘I should like to have that” ? He makes no threat; he 
does not make any demand that-is wrong on its face, perhaps, 
and he does not demand the caucus; but, after he talks with a 
few of the leaders, a paper commences to circulate; men sign 
it, and they go into the caucus, and, with closed doors, yes, 
and locked doors and drawn blinds, laws for the people are en- 
acted, with every man having held up over his head the knowl- 
edge that 50 or 100 postmasters that he would like to name 
may be contingent on the vote he casts. There is no threat 
made, but Members of the House of Representatives, of the 
Senate, or of the State legislatures are, as a rule, wise enough, 
so that they can appreciate what will happen without being 
told in so many words what the result is going to be. 

We know what happens when men are not “good” in their 
party and fail to yield their convictions. We know what pat- 
ronage is. I knew it, Mr. President, in my own party; I had 
it used against me; I know its evils; and yet I am not able 
to go anywhere and put my finger on any individual and say, 
“T can prove thus and so in regard to it.” 

. Mr. SMITH. of Michigan. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. AsHurst in the chair.) 
Does the Senator from Nebraska yield to the Senator from 
Michigan? 

Mr. NORRIS. I hope the Senator will not interrupt me 
just now. Later I will be glad to yield. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I want to give the Senator a con- 
crete case. 

Mr. NORRIS. I prefer not to have it at this time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Nebraska 
declines to yield. 

Mr. NORRIS. I was about to say, Mr. President, when I 
was interrupted, that I know from my own personal experience 
what that means; and there is not a Senator here who does 
not understand ft just as well as I do, although he may rise in 
his place and say, Point out any particular case.” I could 
point out several; but, as a rule, you only know that such and 
such a thing has happened. You know what the powers that be 
want when you go into that secret caucus; you know the man 
who controls the post offices, and you know what he would like 
to have you do. He has let you understand it, indirectly per- 
haps, but you are wise enough to understand, and you know 
that what you may want to ask for afterwards will depend 
upon your actions there. That is caucus control; that is party 
solidarity; that is party government; that is party respon- 
sibility. Why, party responsibility means that you will follow 
your leader anywhere, at any time, in any way. You lose your 
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individuality, and the means to bring that about more often 
used than any other is the caucus. 

Mr. President, I had not intended to take so long a time in 
discussing the caucus. I desire now to take up the particular 
amendment which the Senator from Iowa [Mr. Cummins] 
has offered. In effect it provides that under the proposed 
rule, if it shall be adopted, no bill upon which a party has 
caucused can be considered under the rule. That is the in- 
tended effect of the amendment of the Senator from Iowa. 

Mr. President, it is a difficult matter to draw an amendment 
that will prohibit the proposed rule from being used .when 
caucuses are held on measures without doing more harm than 
good, and I believe the amendment proposed by the Senator from 
Yowa would be an injury rather than a benefit. Many Re- 
publicans have said to me—and the Senator from Iowa recently 
said it on the floor—that they are in favor of the substitute 
which I have offered if it could have added to it some such 
amendment as this, but they are opposed to it unless it has. 
Their reason is that they wish to take advantage of this oppor- 
tunity to prohibit the use of the caucus in legislative matters. 
That is a worthy motive; but I should like to say to them that 
the caucus is on its last legs. We have seen in the case of this 
very bill that some of the members of the majority party re- 
fused to follow the dictates and the command of a caucus. 
The evil effects of the caucus system are becoming better known 
every day, and I believe it will not be long until the caucus will 
be known only in history. Personally I believe it is a relic of 
political barbarism, But let us see what would happen under 
this amendment if it were adopted. It reads: 

This rule shall not apply to any bill, motion, resolution, or question 
upon which Senators belonging to any political party have held a caucus 
and passed a resolution or declaration in any form attempting to bind 
the members of such party in the Senate to vote in any particular 
way and where the application of the rule is moved by a Senator be- 
longing to any such political. party, 

Let us suppose now that a bill is pending kere and that the 
majority party caucuses, and that the minority party also hold 
a caucus, both of them attempting to instruct and to control 
their members and their votes—and that is the object of a 
caucus—what would happen if that were done? Who would be 
qualified to make the motion? Absolutely the entire Senate 
would be disqualified. 

But if it be said by the Senator from Iowa, in defense of 
his amendment, that there is only one party that will caucus, 
I say in answer to that that it ought to be framed in such 
general terms—as his amendment is, of course—so that it 
would apply to all political parties. We have, however, so far 
as the consideration of the amendment is concerned, as much 
right to suppose that one party will hold a caucus as another. 
Let us suppose, then, that we had a bill here in relation to 
which one of the parties caucused. Now, any member of that 
party would be disqualified under the amendment of the Sen- 
ator from Iowa, if it were adopted, from proposing to con- 
sider a bill under the proposed rule. It says—— 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ne- 
braska yield to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. NORRIS. Shortly, but not until I finish this sentence. 
It says that the proposed rule shall not apply— 
where the application of the rule is moved by a Senator belonging to 
any such political party. 

So that no one belonging to a political party which had met 
in caucus would dare make the motion; he could not make it. 
Now, suppose there were a few Members on the other side who 
were opposed to haying this rule apply to some bill, and they 
wanted to filibuster, let us say. They could get together and 
hold a caucus. Under the proposed amendment the caucus does 
not have to be participated in by all the members of the po- 
litical party in the body. The amendment provides that the 
rule shall not apply to questions upon which “ Senators belong- 
ing to any political party have held a caucus.” Suppose half 
a dozen Members of the other side should get together and pass 


a resolution solemnly declaring that it was the sense of the 


members of their party that some bill, whatever it might be, 
should not be passed, and that “all members of the party are 
bound by this resolution.” Then nobody would be qualified on 
that side in that party to make the motion. So, if a few Mem- 
bers in each party were opposed to taking up a bill, under this 
amendment they could take action that would disqualify any 
Member of the body from making a motion to take it up. 
Now I yield to the Senator from Iowa. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I suppose there is no form 
of words that can be used upon any subject that is not capable 
of being misapplied. I think, however, that we ought to look 


upon this amendment as it relates to matters as they generally 
transpire. The Senators who desire to prevent a filibuster will 
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be the Senators who will move for the application of this rule. 
It is not a majority that ordinarily filibusters, but a minority 
numerically, so that in its ordinary application this motion 
could only be made by a Senator who belonged to the political 
party which has held the caucus and which desires that debate 
shall be brought to an end. 

Mr. NORRIS. Well, if a caucus were held, he could not make 
the motion. 

Mr. CUMMINS. No Senator who desired to prolong the de- 
bate indefinitely would move for an application of this rule. 
That would only be done by a Senator who would want debate 
to be closed. Now, what Senator would want debate to be 
closed? A Senator belonging to a majority of the Senate and 
to the party that has held the caucus. In that event the rule 
would not apply; that is to say, unless it were shown that the 
caucus had not been held and the order made the rule would 
not apply. So I can not conceive of how it could practically be 
misused. While I know that theoretically Senators would di- 
vide themselves into groups or knofs—— 

Mr. NORRIS. Who could make the motion now in connec- 
tion with the shipping bill? 

Mr. CUMMINS. The Senators who would make the motion 
are Senators from the majority. 

Mr. NORRIS. Exactly. 

Mr. CUMMINS. But they could not make it, because they 
had held a caucus. 

Mr. NORRIS. The rule would not apply if it were shown 
that they had been in caucus. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Exactly. 

Mr. NORRIS. Now, suppose that I and two or three other 
Senators should get together on this side and hold a caucus. 
We could preclude the Senator from Iowa from making the mo- 
tion, could we not? 

Mr. CUMMINS. No; the Senator from Nebraska could make 
the motion, but the rule could not be made applicable, because a 
political party had held a caucus upon it. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, the objections I have offered are 
not the only ones which can be suggested, although I believe 
they are yalid objections. It only shows how nearly impossible 
it is to draw a rule that will be workable. Let us see what else 
would happen under this rule. 

How are we going to demonstrate the fact respecting the 
existence of a caucus? Suppose we had such a rule, and I made 
a motion to consider a bill under the rule, and the question as 
to whether or not a caucus had been held was raised. That 
would have to be determined. This proposed rule is designed to 
prevent filibustering and delay; but the first thing we run up 
against is an outside question, the determination of which of 
itself very naturally means delay. The Senator seeks to meet 
that contingency. He realizes that it is often a difficult thing to 
say whether there has been a caucus held or not, as defined in 
the first part of his amendment. So he adds in his amendment: 

The fact by) Np the existence of such caucus, resolution, or 
declaration shall be determined in the first instance by a committee of 
five Senators appointed by the presiding officer, who shall report within 
two days, and upon its report by the Senate without debate. 

When the question is raised, this proposed amendment says 
that the existence of this caucus or the passage of such a reso- 
lution must be determined in the first instance by a committee. 
Well, who will determine it in the second instance? What does 
that mean? 

Mr. CUMMINS. It means the Senate. 

Mr. NORRIS. I am glad to get the Senator’s explanation. 

Mr. CUMMINS. That is exactly what it means—in the first 
place by 2 committee, and then by the Senate without debate. 

Mr. NORRIS. Well, I did not take it that way. It is to be 
determined in the first instance by a committee, and that com- 
mittee must report in two days. Why, Mr. President, if such 
a question were submitted, and an attempt had been made to 
hold a caucus in violation of the rule, instances would often 
arise where it would take two weeks for a committee working 
diligently to determine whether, under the terms of this rule, 
there had been a caucus. In other words, this rule provides on 
its very face, it seems to me, its own destruction, and makes it 
practically unworkable. This committee have to report, it is 
true, in two days. Whether they are able to report in two days 
or two weeks depends upon the difficulty of the matter that is 
before them. It may be easy, and it may be almost impossible 
to determine. 

Shall report within two days, and upon its report by the Senate 
without debate. 

I hardly get just exactly what that language means, the last 
line and a half, but I assume it means that when the report 
comes in it shall be decided without debate. They may ask 
additional time. The very report on its face may show that 
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they have not gone to the bottom of it. It may show on its very 
face that they need additional time, and you must either give 
it to them and get the facts or pass on it without having the 
facts. 

I would not care about the investigation; I would be perfectly 
willing that that should be made? but you must remember all 
the time that this is a rule intended to limit debate, intended 
to bring these interminable and everlasting discussions to some 
end some time in our lives; and yet we are going to appoint a 
committee to go outside and make an investigation as fo whether 
a caucus was held and as to whether certain resolutions were 
passed at that caucus. While it is not provided for here, I think 
we would have to pass a resolution every time giving them 
authority to summon witnesses, to compel the attendance of 
witnesses, and to compel Senators and others to testify. You 
could not get along without that. At least it would leave it all 
with the fellows who held the caucus; and while I know that 
the Senator is acting in the best of faith—I am not questioning 
that—I take it that if this amendment were adcpted it would 
practically nullify the rules. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President—— 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield to the Senator from Iowa. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Does not the Senator from Nebraska feel 
that if the committee provided for in my amendment should be 
unable to report, and the matter were then submitted to the 
Senate without debate, a majority of the Members of the Senate 
would know whether or not a caucus of this sort had been held? 

Mr. NORRIS. Probably; but the Senator knows—he is too 
good a lawyer not to know—that when you start out to try a 
lawsuit you may know a whole lot of things that you can not 
prove, and a great many things that it is very difficult to 
prove. and a great many other things that it takes a good deal 
of time to prove. We know about these influences that control 
caucuses, but a man can get up with perfect safety and say, 
“T challenge you to cite an instance where, in this particular 
caucus, anybody used any influence.” If you know it, you would 
not tell it, because you have gotten it confidentially. We know 
it in this case; it has been announced on the floor of the Senate; 
but if this rule were adopted, I take it that would not always 
occur. We would not know, in such a way that we could put 
it in writing or testify to it, just exactly what resolution they had 
passed, and hence we would be unable to decide whether there 
had been such a caucus or such an attempt to control the vote 
of Members as would disqualify the bill under this rule from 
being considered under its terms. 

Mr. President, I believe that if the substitute I have offered 
should be enacted into law, there never would arise any diffi- 
culty about its enforcement. If men are going to hold caucuses, 
they will still continue to hold them until they are condemned 
more strongly than they have been by the people. As I said 
a while ago, I do not believe it will be long until they will be 
banished entirely from all legislative bodies. But I would not 
if I could prevent any man or any set of men from holding a 
party caucus. I would not take away that right if I could, 
although if I could get an amendment here—and I believe, in 
the amendment to the rules that I have offered, I have come 
nearer to it, though not completely—that would prevent a man 
who was bound by a caucus from yoting to take up a bill under 
this rule I should be glad to do it. But if you undertake to 
draw the rule you will find that it is almost an impossibility to 
do it, and I have reached the conclusion that we must leave it 
to the honor of each individual and let him decide it for him- 
self; and personally I do not believe we would run any risk if 
we did it. 

For these reasons I shall feel constrained to vote against the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Iowa. 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Oklahoma. 

Mr. OWEN. With the point of view of the Senator from 
Nebraska I have some sympathy. I believe it would be better 
for the country if each Member of the Senate of the United 
States, for himself, upon public questions, and upon honest, 
sincere argument upon the floor, would determine his yote, so 
that the action of the Senate would represent in truth the 
sober, honest judgment of each and every man upon the floor, 
uninfiuenced by any mere party interest or by merely the ques- 
tion of party solidarity or of any undue desire to merely gratify 
his party associates. But we all know about these agreements, 
either express or implied, that move either side of the aisle. 
The Senator from Iowa, of course, can not and will not deny 
that the word is passed around to get solidarity among the 
Members on his own side, so that in the votes upon this bill, 
and even upon the various points of order, there has been the 
most complete unanimity of the Members on his side of the 
aisle, trying to get some advantage over the opposing party on 
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this side of the aisle. The Senator wraps himself in a cloak of 
virtuous indignation when he speaks against the caucus, as if 
there were, in fact, no caucus upon his side of the aisle, not- 
withstanding that there is the most complete agreement arrived 
at with regard to the course of conduct moving the membership 
on that side of the aisle, and beyond that no caucus can go. 

The Senator may say that it is a voluntary agreement. It is 
voluntary in a certain sense. It is voluntary in the sense that 
Members on his side of the aisle do not feel willing, when they 
find a preponderance of opinion favoring a certain course of 
conduct on that side of the aisle, to go against party colleagues 
and associates; and therefore, by that procedure having ar- 
rived at party solidarity on that side of the aisle, the Senator 
argues with.extreme zeal against any party solidarity on this 
side of the aisle. ; 

The franker, more open, and more decent method, I think, 
is to go into a caucus room and there arrive at a party policy, 
determine what is to the best interests of the country and the 
best interests of the party, and then and there agree to merge 
minor personal differences and establish a caucus action and 
stand firmly by it. In my opinion it will not be many years 
in this country when we shall have a change from the caucus 
action, because we will have ultimately in this country a prefer- 
ential ballot; and when we have a preferential ballot we will 
do away with minority rule, we will do away with, minority 
nominations, we will do away with minority elections or plu- 
rality elections. Then the Members who come to this floor will 
in fact, and not colorably, represent the majority of the peo- 
ple in the States from which they are accredited. When they 
do represent the people they will find themselves representing 
groups of people, representing Democrats, representing other 
parties that will be allied with them in greater or less degree, 
and representing ultimately all the people of a State, and feel- 
ing that sense of responsibility which will make a Member on 
this floor in fact and in truth undertake to represent the best 
interests of all the people of his State and all the people of this 
great Republic. So long as we have these strongly drawn party 
lines it is the wisest and the best thing for a party having party 
responsibility to have a conference of its own members, and in 
that conference or caucus to work out the personal differences, 
to argue the matter with perfect freedom among themselves, 
and arrive at a party conclusion, 

Senators continually speak of the party caucus as being a 
secret party caucus. In fact, there is no secrecy in a party 
caucus on either side of the Chamber, any more than there is 
secrecy in the so-called executive sessions, which, under a seal 
of profound secrecy, are published at great length in the morn- 
ing papers every day after these sessions are held. More than 
that, it is a part of the Democratic caucus action that the 
votes of the members of the caucus shall be given to the press. 

I have desired, myself, to have an open party caucus. There 
is nothing in the party caucus that I would not be willing to 
make public. I think there is nothing that occurs in a party 
caucus that is not made public. You can not get half a dozen 
Senators together and retain anything secret among them. 
You can not get 53 Senators together and have any hope of 
secrecy, and to attempt to have it secret is absurd and ridic- 
ulous. 

Senators talk about a caucus dominating and overwhelming 
the private individual judgment and controlling men against 
their will to do this or that. My answer to that is that when 
I enter into a caucus I find myself sometimes in the majority 
and sometimes in the minority; something is yielded to my 
opinions, I yield something to the opinions of others; but when 
the conclusion is reached I give my voluntary assent and my 
cordial support to the party action. I do that for the benefit 
of the party; I do that for the benefit of the legislation, in 
order to arrive at some adjustment, and in order to prevent a 
minority on that side of the Chamber entering into a collusive 
agreement with a small faction on this side of the Chamber, 
and appropriating the power to conduct the affairs of this 
Government contrary to the will of the people who put the 
majority on this side of the Chamber. 

It is an old rule of military strategy to divide and conquer, 
You will not be permitted to divide and conquer the Demo- 
cratic Party on this side of the Chamber with my consent. 
There are Members on your side of the Chamber who enter- 
tain views with regard to public questions almost identical 
with my own, yet they rarely find themselves able to break 
away from their environment, even when they feel strongly 
upon a question, and vote with those on this side of the Cham- 
ber with whom they may be in accord on certain economic 
questions. 

Mr. CLAPP. Mr. President 

Mr. OWEN. I yield to the Senator from Minnesota. 
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Mr. CLAPP. I will tell the Senator why that is not possible. 
It is because instead of those on that side who are somewhat in 
harmony with some on this side coming together with them 
that particular force on that side yields to a caucus, and sur- 
renders—and I do not use that term in any reprehensible 
sense—that particular conviction which is in harmony with the 
group here; and that is the trouble with the caucus system. 

Take, for instance, the Trade Commission bill, which was 
worked out in the Senate through an equation. Of all the meas- 
ures that the Democratic Party will have to its credit in the 
next campaign, the one measure which no Democrat will have 
to stand for one moment to defend is the Trade Commission bill, 
because that, freed from the trammels of a caucus, was worked 
out upon this floor, and those who did look upon certain public 
questions alike had the opportunity to come together without 
any caucus intervening between them and produce a bill which 
will stand to the credit of the Democratic Party. 

Mr. OWEN. There was a considerable measure of sentiment 
on either side of the Chamber with regard to that measure, and 
therefore it was possible to deal with it in that way; but where 
the lines are yery sharply drawn it is impossible to do that. 
The time will come, in my opinion, when that will be the rule, 
and I hope to see it speedily come, It has not yet altogether 
arrived. 

Mr. CLAPP. Mr. President, will the Senator pardon another 
interruption? 

Mr. OWEN. Certainly. 

Mr. CLAPP. Take the present shipping bill: There are a 
number of Senators on that side who are opposed to the cor- 
poration feature of that bill. There are a number of Senators 
on this side who are opposed to the corporation feature of that 
bill. We believe that it is fundamental; that that feature 
destroys the Government ownership and control of the ships 
that it is proposed to build and purchase. If those on that side 
were as free from the caucus as they were in the case of the 
Trade Commission bill, those who are opposed to the corporation 
feature could then come together, and I believe give this country 
a shipping bill that in the end would redound to the credit of 
the present administration. 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, if the sentiments on that side 
of the Chamber were altogether like the sentiments of the 
Senator from Minnesota [Mr. CLAPP], the Senator from Wis- 
consin [Mr. La FoLLETTE], and the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
Norris], I would be opposed to any caucus on this side of 
the Chamber. Unfortunately that is not the case. 

On yesterday the Senator from New York [Mr. Root] made 
a very elaborate argument on Rule XXII, on the ground that 
the previous question could not be moved in the Senate of the 
United States, and on the ground that Rule XXII provides as 
follows: 

When a question is pending no motion shall be received but— 

{3} To adjourn. 

2) To adjourn to a day certain, or that when the Senate adjourn 
it shall be to a day certain. 
3) To take a recess. 
60 T To O proceed to the en tiOn of executive business, 

ay on the table. 

80 40 To postpone indefinitely. 
H To postpone to a day certain. 

8) To commit. 

9) To amend, 

hich several motions shall have precedence as they stand arranged; 
and the motions relating to adjournment, to take a recess, to procee 
to the consideration of executive business, to lay on the table, shall 
be decided without debate. 

The Senator argued with great zeal that no motion could be 
received but the motions which are here enumerated without 
what he was pleased to designate as revolution, without what 
he was pleased to declare a destruction and overthrow of the 
rules of the Senate, on the ground that the words “ previous 
question” had been omitted from this rule in 1806, and that, 
the Senate being a continuous body, the rules were continuous, 
and that the rule of 1806 had continued through 108 years up 
to this day, and that we were still bound by the rule of 1806, 
and that we could not without revolution change this rule, even 
by a majority vote of the Senate. The theory that a majority 
yote of the Senate can not change it is because you can only 
change it, under the rules, by certain forms, and when you raise 
the question of changing this rule, that question is itself de- 
batable, and an organized filibuster against it will prevent any 
change of this rule; and therefore, in effect, that the majority 
of this body can not change its own rules. He challenges the 
idea that the rules of the Senate of the Sixty-fourth Congress 
are not fixed by the rules of the Sixty-third Congress, and in- 
sists that the rules of the Sixty-third Congress are made by the 
rules of the Sixty-second Congress, and so back to the year 
1806; and when I ventured to ask him how, in the face of a fill- 
buster which he was taking an active part in conducting on this 


floor, we might change these rules, the Senator evaded the ques- 
tion in the first place, and when I pressed the question he an- 
swered with facetiousness and disappeared behind his own 
humor. He did not answer the question. He could not answer 
the question, because, under the right of an organized filibuster 
a minority can prevent Rule XXII being changed if that rule 
is, as they contend, not amenable to change by the open action 
of the Senate. 

I should not hesitate one moment in moving the previous 
question on this floor, and I should expect when it was moved 
on this floor that the majority of the Senators on this floor 
would sustain the motion on the ground that common sense 
and common decency, recognizing the right of the majority to 
rule this body and to make the rules of this body were involved 
in that proposition. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Okla- 
homa yield to the Senator from Kansas? 

Mr. OWEN. I yield to the Senator from Kansas. 

Mr. BRISTOW. I understood the Senator to say, or my in- 
ference was from the Senator’s remarks, that he believed that 
the caucus action should be binding. Was I right in that? 

Mr. OWEN. The Senator is diverting me from the argument 
I am making on the previous question, and I decline to be 
diverted now. I have already passed from the question of 
caucus. I will come back to that after I have finished with the 
previous question, if the Senator will permit me. 

i Mr. BRISTOW. I shall be glad to renew my question at that 
me, 

Mr. OWEN. I shall be very glad to answer the Senator then. 

Mr. President, I call the attention of the Senate again to the 
reason why the Senate of the United States in 1806 omitted the 
previous question from their printed or written rules. There 
were only 17 States at that time. There were only 34 Senators 
at that time—a small group, with a small number of bills be- 
fore them. The statutes at that time were almost negligible. 
The various States were connected only by the stagecoach. 
They had but little in common among themselves. This great 
country was not then gridironed, as it is now, by hundreds of 
thousands of miles of steam railroad lines and steamboat lines 
and connected together by telephone lines to the extent of 
millions and millions of private telephones, connecting the 
whole country intimately together. The business of the coun- 
try at that time was small. These gentlemen—and they were 
gentlemen—meeting together, had occasion to invoke the pre- 
vious question only three times in 17 years. Therefore, in re- 
casting the rules, it was regarded by them as being unnecessary 
to have the previous question, because no man abused the right 
of freedom of debate. The previous question is necessary only 
when you have a large legislative body transacting important 
business, dealing with many public questions of importance, and 
it is necessary only where men no longer show the reciprocal 
9 which the courtesy or freedom of debate ought to 

pire. 

The necessity for cloture or the previous question has grown 
more and more important. It was presented at various times 
in the past by many distinguished Republicans, as by Mr. Ed- 
munds and Mr. Morrill, of Maine. There are various forms of 
modified cloture that were suggested by Mr. Windom in 1878. 
by Mr. Anthony in 1878, by Mr. Allison in 1879, by Mr. Ed- 
munds again in 1882, by Mr. Hale in 1883, upon certain matters; 
by Mr. Hale again in 1883, and a similar proposal by Mr. Harris 
in 1884; by Mr. Allison in 1885, by Mr. Frye in 1886. by Mr. 
Cameron in 1887, by Mr. Edmunds in 1887, by Mr. Chandler in 
1890. As the years went on these proposals for cloture grew 
more and more particular and grew more and more intense. 
Mr. Chandler, for instance, proposed this: 


8 2 That the following be adopted as a standing rule of the 
enate ; 

“Whenever a bill or resolution reported from a committee is under 
consideration the Senate may, on motion. to be acted on without debate 
or dilatory motions, order that on a day. not less than six days after 


the pa: e of the order, debate shall cease and the Senate proceed to 
dis the bill or resolution; and when said day shall arrive, at 3 
o'clock the vote shall be forthwith taken without debate or dilatory 


motions upon any amendments to the bill or resolution and upon the 
passage thereof. 

Mr. Chandler, I believe, at one time was one of the meinbers of 
the Cabinet representing the Republicans in the Cabinet, as well 
as having represented the Republicans on the floor of the Senate 
Chamber, until he was run over by the Boston & Maine Rail- 
road, an incident of a tragical character which I venture to 
refer to at this moment, in 1890. 

Mr. CLAPP. May I ask the Senator 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Okla- 
homa yield to the Senator from Minnesota? 

Mr. OWEN. Yes; I yield to the Senator from Minnesota, 
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Mr. CLAPP. Is it not a fact that when that Senator was 
urging that rule he was for the steam-roller method to rule 
the minority in the Senate? 

Mr. OWEN. Oh, Mr. President, I can not answer whether 
the Senator was or was not a member of the steam roller. The 
majority always tries to exercise its authority. If it does not 
do so, it ought to be kicked out of authority and become a 
minority, as it deserves to be. A majority that has not in- 
telligence enough or enough virility to exercise control ought 
to be made a minority; it does not deserve to rule if it has not 
enough manhood to exercise the power. 

Mr. CLAPP. That is true; but it turns out that the group 
of which the Senator at that time was a part, while nominally 
a majority, was not in fact a majority of the Senate. 

Mr. OWEN. I shall not undertake to analyze that relation- 
ship, because it is not before me and would divert me from the 
presentation of the Republican authority which I am now offer- 
ing on the previous question. 

In 1898, August 1, Mr. Blair, quite a distinguished Republican 
Senator, submitted the following resolution, which was ordered 
to be printed: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Rules be instructed to report a 
rule within four days providing for the incorporation of the previous 


question or some method for limiting and closing debate in the pariia- 
mentary procedure of the Senate. 


Mr. Blair did not do that without some cause. Doubtless he 
felt that a majority party in control of the Senate ought to be 
allowed to exercise the powers given to them by the people of 
the United States, and Mr. Blair was right about it. But these 
various Republican authorities that I have cited are not all. 
Here comes in Senator Hoar, a distinguished Senator from 
Massachusetts, August 9, 1890, and submitted the following 
resolution, which was referred to the Committee on Rules and 
ordered to be printed: 


; Ne That the rules of the Senate be amended by adding as 
ollows : 

“ When any bill or resolution shall have been under consideration for 
a reasonable time it shall be in order for any Senator to demand that 
debate thereon be closed. If such demand be seconded by a majority 
of the Senators present, the question shall forthwith be taken thereon 
without firther debate, and the pending measure shall take precedence 
of all other business whatever. If the Senate shall decide to close 
debate, the question shall be pot upon the pending amendments, upon 
amendments of which notice shall then be given, and upon the measure 
in its successive stages, according to the rules of the Senate, but with- 
out further debate, except that every Senator who may desire shall be 
permitted to speak upon the measure not more than once and not ex- 
ceeding 30 minutes. 

“After such demand shall have been made by any Senator, no other 
motion shall be in order until the same shall have been voted upon by 
the Senate, unless the same shall fail to be seconded. 

“After the Senate shall have decided to close debate, no motion shall 
be in order but a motion to adjourn or to take a recess, when such 
motion shall be seconded by a majority of the Senate. When either 
of said motions shall have been lost, or shall have failed of a second, it 
shall not be in order to renew the same until one Senator shall have 
spoken upon the pending measure or one vote on the same shall have 


intervened. 
That was not all. On the 12th of August, 1890, Mr, Ed- 


munds—and Mr. Edmunds is regarded also as a man of sound 
mind, a man learned in the law, learned in parliamentary prac- 
tice, a man of very great intellectual distinction—proposed the 
following order: 


Ordered, That during the consideration of House bill 9416, entitled 
“An act to reduce the revenue and equalize duties on imports, and for 
other purposes,” no Senator shall speak more than once, and not longer 
than five minutes, on or in respect of any one item in said bill, ete. 

All appeals pending the matter aforesaid shall be determined at once, 
and without debate. 


Mr. Blair, August 12, 1890, submitted the following resolution 
for consideration: 


Resolved, That the following rule be adopted to fix the limit of de- 
bate namely: 
“Rute —, When a proposition has been under debate two days and 
not less than four hours, which shall be determined by the Presiding 
Officer without debate, it shall be in order to move the previous question, 
unless the Senate shall otherwise fix the time when debate shall cease 
and the vote be taken; and in any case arme under this rule the 
5 Ho charge of the measure shall have one hour in which to close 

e debate. 

“ During the last 14 days preceding the time fixed by law or by con- 
current resolution passed by the Senate for the end of the session, a 
majority of the Senate may close the debate at any time, subject to the 
right of the Senator in Nuk of the measure; and any motion for the 
prenions question, or to limit debate and to fix the time for the vote to 

taken, shall cease in one hour and be subject to the Anthony rule,” 


On August 12, 1890, Mr. Quay, then a Senator from the State 
of Pennsylvania, submitted the following resolution for con- 
sideration, which was ordered to be printed : 


Resolved, That during the present session of Congress the Senate will 
not take up for consideration any legislative business other than the 
pending bill (the tarif bill) and general appropriation bills, bills relat- 
ng wu public buildings and public lands, and Senate or concurrent 
resolutions, 

Resolved, That the consideration of all bills other than such as are 
mentioned in the foregoing resolution is hereby postponed until the 
session of Congress to be held on the first Monday in December, 1890. 


Resolved, That the vote on the pending bill and all amendments 
thereto shall be taken on the 30th day of August instant at 2 o'clock 
p: m., the voting to continue without further debate until the considera- 
ion of the bill and the amendments is completed. 


On August 16, 1890, Mr. Quay again made a proposal for the 
limitation of debate: 


Ordered, 1. That during the present session of Congress the Senate 
will not take up for consideration any legislative business other than 
the pending bill (H. R. 9416), conference reports, general appropriation 
bills, pension bills, bills relating to the public lands, to the United 
States courts. to the Postal Service, to agriculture and forestry, to 
public buildings, and Senate or concurrent resolutions. 

Ordered, 2. That the consideration of all bills other than such as 
are mentioned in the foregoing order is hereby postponed until the 
session of Congress to be held on the first Monday of December, 1890, 

Ordered, 3. That a vote shall be taken on the bill (H. R. 9416) now 
under consideration in the Senate and upon amendments then pending, 
without further debate, on the 30th day of August, 1890. the voting to 
commence at 2 o'clock p. m. on said aag and continue on that nnd sub- 
sequent days, to the exclusion of all other business, until the bill and 
pending amendments are finally sage cf. 

And that it was proposed to modify, for the foregoing stated pers 
the following rules, namely; VII, VIII, IX, X, XII, XIX, XXII, XXVII, 
XXVIII, XXV, and XL, 

Ordered, That the notice, with the proposed orders, be printed. 


The purpose of that was to put an end to the debate on the 
tariff bill. 

On August 18, 1890, Mr. Quay urged a similar rule for the 
purpose of limiting debate on the tariff bill. 

On December 23, 1890, Mr. Aldrich, long recognized us the 
leader of the Republican Party— 
gave notice, in accordance with the provisions of Rule XL, that he 
would move certain amendments to the rules, which would modify 
Rules VII, VIII, IX, X, XII, XIX, XXII. XXVII. XXXV, and XL, and 
for that purpose he would hereafter submit the following resolution: 

Resolved, That for the remainder of this session the rules of the 
Senate be amended by adding thereto the following: 

“When any bill, resolution, or other question shall have been under 
consideration for a reasonable time it shall be in order for any Senator 
to demand that debate thereon be closed. On such demand no debate 
shall be in order, and pending such demand no other motion, except 
one motion to adjourn, shall made, If such demand be seconded 
by a majority of the Senators present, the question shall forthwith be 
taken thereon without debate. If the Senate shall decide to close 
debate on the bill, resolution, or other question, the measure shall take 
precedence of all other business whatever, and the question shall be 

ut upon the amendments, if any. then pending. and upon the measure 
n its successive stages, according to the rules of the Senate, but 
without further debate, except that every Senator who may desire shall 
be permitted to speak upon the measure, Including all amendments, not 
more than once, and not 5 30 minutes. 

“After the Senate shall have decided to close debate as herein pro- 
vided, no motion shall be in order but a motion to adjourn or to take 
a recess when such motion shall be seconded by a majority of the 
Senate. When either of said motions shall have been lost, or shall 
have failed of a second, it shall not be in order to renew the same 
until one Senator shall have 97 1 upon the pending measure, or one 
vote upon the same shall have intervened. 

“Pending proceedings under the foregoing rule no proceeding in 
respect of a quorum shall be in order until it shall have appeared on a 
division or on the taking of the yeas and nays that a quorum is not 
present and voting. 

Pending proceedings under the foregoing rule, all questions of order, 
whether on appeal or otherwise, shall be decided without debate, and 
no obstructive or dilatory motion or proceeding of any kind shall be in 


order. 
“For the foregoing stated pu s the following rules, namely, VII, 
VIII. IX, XU, XIX, XXII, XXVII, XXVIII, NV. and XL, are 


mod £ 
Ordered, That the proposed resolution be printed, 


On December 29, 1890, Mr. Aldrich, pursuant to notice given 
on the 23d, submitted a resolution, which was ordered printed 
in the form which I have just presented to the Senate. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Mr. President—— 

Mr. OWEN. I yield to the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. The Senator has shown several at- 
tempts to amend the rules of the Senate so as to limit debate, 
beginning, I think, as early as 1872. 

Mr. OWEN. As early as 1841. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Very well, since 1841. 
those attempts been successful? 

Mr. OWEN. Oh, no. Oh, no minority filibuster can defeat 
them. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. At any rate, the Senate has gone along 
since 1841 

Mr. OWEN. Yes; under the rule of the minority filibuster. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. About 70 years, and the Senate has not 
amended the rule in this respect? 

Mr. OWEN. Not yet. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Not yet. 

Mr. OWEN. But it is about to amend it now. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND, Although there have been a great many 
attempts to do it. 

Mr. OWEN. ‘They are going to be amended now. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND.. The Senator says so, but I would rather 
have the Senator's view as a historian than his view as a 
prophet now. 

Mr. OWEN. 


Have any of 


The Senator will have both. 
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Mr. SUTHERLAND. I think his view as a historian will 
differ from that as a prophet when we get through. 

I was going to ask the Senator whether he does not think the 
failure of the Senate for 70 years to make this amendment is 
entitled to greater weight in considering this question now than 
the futile attempt of a Senator now and then during the course 
of 70 years to make the amendment? 

Mr. OWEN. Oh, Mr. President, under the interpretation of 
the rules by the Senator from Utah, who, I take it, is in strict 
accord with the Senator from New York [Mr. Root], they hav- 
ing had a caucus, you can not amend the rules. Under their 
view the rules of 1806 are perpetual and can never be changed 
so long as a vigorous minority objects. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President—— 

Mr. OWEN. I yield to the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. POMERENE. It occurs to me the mere fact that Senators 
for 100 years neglected to do what was their duty in order to 
cut off interminable debate ought hardly be pleaded now as a 
justification for further neglect along that line. 

Mr. OWEN. There was quite a vigorous effort made on the 
part of Senator Aldrich and the Senators behind him to modify 
these rules, I shall not go into the debate except to point out 
that it will be found in the debates of 1891, beginning in Janu- 
ary, where vote after vote was taken and where a filibuster 
was organized by the Democrats against a change of the rules. 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President—— 

Mr. OWEN. I yield to the Senator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. WEEKS. I wish to ask the Senator if he is filibustering? 

Mr. OWEN. Oh, no, Mr. President; I am simply making a 
few observations on the need of changing the rules and putting 
an end to filibustering. I am merely occupying the floor that 
would be otherwise occupied by the filibusterers. [Laughter and 
applause in the galleries.] 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Will the Senator from Oklahoma yield 
to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Oklahoma 
will please suspend. Under the rules of the Senate the occu- 
pants of the galleries are not permitted to give any expression 
of their approval or disapproval of any remarks made by a 
Senator. 

Does the Senator from Oklahoma yield to the Senator from 
Utah? A 

Mr. OWEN. I yield to the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Will the Senator from Oklahoma tell 
us what he is reading from? 

Mr. OWEN. He is reading from the Record of the Congress 
of the United States. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. That is, the Senator is reading from 
his own speech? 

Mr. OWEN. I am reading from the abstract from the 
Recorp made by the legislative reference bureau under my 
instruction. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Which the Senator put in the other day? 

Mr. OWEN. And which it is impossible to make the Senator 
from Utah give attention to unless by reading it to him in 
persou. For that reason he is reading it to him in person. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I ask the Senator whether it is the 
same matter he read the other day? 

Mr. OWEN. No; it was not read. It was inserted in the 
Recorp. I am now reading it, and I am reading it in order to 
bring it to the attention of the Senate and the country, and I 
will do it on more than one occasion until the country realizes 
what is being done to public business by the filibuster on the 
other side of the Chamber. 

Mr. WEEKS and Mr. LIPPITT addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Okla- 
homa yield; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. OWEN. I yield to the Senator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. WEEKS. If the Senator is anxious to have an audience, 
I think he should have it. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I submit that no Senator can 
rise in the time of another Senator and make any such sugges- 
tion as that. 

Mr. OWEN. I make the point of order that the Senator from 
Massachusetts is out of order; that I did not yield to him for 
that purpose. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The point of order is sustained. 

Mr. LIPPITT. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFCER. Does the Senator from Okla- 
homa yield to the Senator from Rhode Island? 

Mr. OWEN. For a question. 


Mr. LIPPITT. I was only going to ask the Senator whesher 
he would kindly tell us about how long he intends to continue to 
read these interesting articles, that I might make my plans 
accordingly. 

Mr. OWEN. I should say about 20 minutes. 


Mr. LIPPITT. Thank you. 

Mr. OWEN. I have no purpose to hold the floor longer than 
to emphasize the Republican authority which I have in favor 
of cloture or the previous question or the limitation of debate 
in this body. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Okla- 
homa yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. OWEN. I yield to the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. SMOOT. Is it not a fact, I will ask the Senator, that 
not one of the proposed amendments or orders ever was passed 
or became a part of the rules of this body? 

Mr. OWEN. I have already said to the Senator that a 
minority filibuster can prevent the modification of the rules, 
if his interpretation of the rule prevails, and therefore I say 
that his interpretation of the rules is unreasonable and absurd 
and self-contradictory if majority rule is to control this body. 

No; they have not been adopted, because a robust minority 
prevented the majority from establishing a change of the rule, 
and I do not care whether the minority was Democratic or not. 
It is both a Democratic principle and a Republican principle 
in this country that a majority shall rule, and when Democrats 
on this side assert minority rule, and when Republicans on 
that side assert minority rule, I think the origin does not 
dignify the argument. The argument stands independent of 
the authority—that the majority has a right to rule. I am 
in fayor of exercising that right, and I am in favor of doing 
it now, not to-morrow. 

Mr. GALLINGER, of New Hampshire, on the 14th of October, 
1893, on page 2504, made this proposal: 

When any bill or resolution reported from a standing or select com- 
mittee is under consideration, if a majority of the entire 585 
of the Senate submit a request in writing, through the Chair, tha 
debate close, such papers shall be referred to the Committee on Rules, 
and it shall be the duty of said committee within a period not exceed- 
ing five Re from the date of said reference to report an order nami 
a day and hour when a vote shall be taken, and action upon said repo 
shall be had without amendment or debate. 

Senator Hoar made a similar proposal to this effect in 1893, 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, page 1637: 

A 1 That the rules of the Senate be amended by adding the 
ollowing: 

“When any bill or resolution shall have been under consideration 
for more than one day it shall be in order for any Senator to demand 
that debate thereon be closed. If such demand be seconded by a 
majority of the Senators present, the question shall forthwith be taken 
thereon without further debate, and the pending measure shall take 
precedence of all other business whatever.’ 

And so forth. 

Senator Hoar, Senator GALLINGER, Senator Lopcr, Senator 
Platt, and Senator Root, all of them are on record for limiting 
debate. Here is a resolution proposed by Senator Orville H. 
Platt, of Connecticut, introduced September 21, 1893, CONGRES- 
SIONAL Rxconb, page 1636: 

Whenever any bill or resolution is pending before the Senate as un- 
finished business the Presiding Officer shall, upon the written request 
of a majority of the Senators, fix a day and hour, and notify the Sen- 
ate thereof, when general debate shall cease thereon, which time shall 
not be less than five days from the submission of such request, and he 
shall also fix a subsequent day and hour, and notify the Senate thereof, 
when the vote shall be taken on the bill or resolution and any amend- 
ment thereto without further debate, the time for taking the vote to 
be not more than two days later than the time when general debate is 
to cease, and in the interval between the closing of general debate and 
the taking of the vote no Senator shall speak more than five minutes 
nor more than once upon the same proposition. 

Senator Vest, of Missouri, in 1893 introduced the following 
resolution, the most moderate form of terminating so-called 
debate: 

Amendment intended to be proposed to the rules of the Senate, 
namely, add to Rule I the following section: 

“Spe. 2. Whenever any bill, motion, or resolution is pending before 
the Senate as unfinished business and the same shall have been debated 
on divers days, amounting in all to 30, it shall be in order for an 
Senator to move that a time be fixed for the taking of a vote upon su 
bill, motion, or resolution, and ‘such motion shall not be amendable or 
debatable, but shall be immediately put.” 

And so forth, 

Now, Mr. President, Senator Root, on the 6th of April, 1911, 
submitted the following resolution: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Rules be, and it is hereby, Instructed 
to report for the consideration of the Senate a rule or rules to secure 
more effective control by the Senate over its procedure, and especially 
over its procedure opon conference reports and upon bills which have 
been passed by the House and have been . reported in the Sen- 
ate. (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, vol. 47, pt. 1, p. 107.) 

I have quoted these very distinguished Republican leaders in 
order to call the attention of the country to the fact that Sen- 
ator Root, Senator Gallinger, Senator Lodge, Senator Orville H. 
Platt, Senator Quay, Senator Edmunds, and the yarious Sen- 
ators whose names I have quoted have demanded the right of 
the limitation of debate in this body; and therefore, since it 
has been demanded in this way by the leaders on that side of 
the Chamber and the leaders on this side of the Chamber, 
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under the broad ground that the majority has a right to rule 
in this body, no further argument is necessary. Even under 
the unanimous consent of the Senate the change of the rule 
ought to be recognized. Indeed, I think no change of the rule 
is necessary. The only thing which is necessary is to carry out 
these rules in the spirit of the rules. The only thing necessary 
is to recognize the constitutional right of one-fifth of the Mem- 
bers of this body to demand the yeas and nays upon any ques- 
tion pending, and no sophistry, no intellectual quibbling or 
crafty argument, can abate the force of that language of the 
Constitution of the United States, which says that “the yeas 
and nays,” being ordered by “ oné-fifth of those present,” shall 
be “entered on the Journal.” You can not enter them on the 
Journal without taking the vote. That constitutional right 
carries with it the right to take a vote at the time it is de- 
manded and not at some future, delayed, or refused time. It 
is refused by an organized filibuster—organized not with a 
caucus, perhaps, but, what is worse than a caucus, without 
even debate among themselves. They meet in the cloakroom 
and check up man by man to conduct an organized filibuster, 
so that every step is known to every man in the filibuster. It 
is an organized conspiracy against the sovereign power of the 
people of this Republic, denying them the right to rule, deny- 
ing them the right to speak and to make effective their will 
through the majority of their chosen representatives in this body. 

Mr. President, I shall from time to time submit some further 
observations upon the question of the limitation of debate in 
this body and on the previous question. I now move to lay 
on the table the amendment of the Senator from Iowa, and I 
demand the yeas and nays on that proposal. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Oklahoma 
moves to lay on the table the amendment proposed by the Sena- 
tor from Iowa [Mr. Cumscys]. The Senator from Iowa sug- 
gests the absence of a quorum, and the Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Ashurst Fletcher Martin, Va. Shively 
Bankhead Gallinger Martine, N. J. Smith, Ariz. 
Brady Gof Nelson Smith, Ga. 
Brandegee Gore Norris Smith, Md. 
Bristow Gronna O'Gorman Smith, Mich. 
Bryan Hollis Overman Smith, S. C. 
Burleigh Hughes Owen Smoot 
urton James Stone 
Camden Johnson Penrose Sutherland 
Catron Jones Perkins Swanson 
Chilton Kenyon Pittman Thomas 
Clap pp Kern Poindexter Thompson 
Clark, Wyo. La Follette Pomerene Iman 
Clarke, Ark. Lane Ransdell Townsend 
Colt Lea, Tenn. Vardaman 
Cras word Lee, M Robinson Walsh 
Culberson Lewis Root Warren 
Cummins Lippitt Saulsbury Weeks 
Dillingham Shafroth White 
du Pont McCumber Sheppard Williams 
Fall McLean Shields Works 


Mr. VARDAMAN. I desire to announce the unavoidable ab- 
sence of the senior Senator from 8 [Mr. CHAMBERLAIN], 
on account of illness, 

Mr. RANSDELL. I wish to announce the unavoidable ab- 
sence of the senior Senator from Louisiana [Mr. THORNTON], 
on account of sickness. He i+ paired for the day until 6 o'clock 
with the Senator from South Dakota [Mr. STERLING]. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Eighty-four Senators have an- 
swered to the roll call. There is a quorum present. The Sena- 
tor from Oklahoma [Mr. Owen] has moved to lay on the table 
the amendment of the Senator from Iowa [Mr. CUMMINS]. 

Mr. REED. Upon that motion I demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. 

Mr. RANSDELL (when Mr. THORNTON'S name was called). 
I wish to announce the unavoidable absence of the senior Sena- 
tor from Louisiana [Mr. THORNTON] on account of illness. He 
is paired until 6 o'clock this evening with the Senator from 
South Dakota [Mr. STERLING]. 

The roll call having been concluded, the result was an- 
nounced—yeas 45, nays 47, as follows: 


YEAS—45, 

Ashurst Lea, Tenn. Ransdell Smith, S. C. 

Bryan Lee, Md. Reed tone 

Chliton Lewis Robinson Swanson 

Culberson Marlin, Va. Saulsbury Thomas 

Fletcher Martine, N. J. Shafroth Thompson 

Gore Myers Sheppard man 

Hollis Newlands Shields Walsh 

Hughes Norris S! ively ite 

James Overman Simmons Williams 
Johnson Owen th, Ariz, 

Kern Pittman Smith, Ga, 

Lane Pomerene Smith; Md, 


NAYS—47. 

Bankhead Colt Kenyon Root 
Borah Crawford La Follette Sherman 
Brady Cummins Lippitt 5 Mich, 
Brandegee Dillingham Lodge Smoot 
Bristow du Pont McCumber Stephenson 
Burleigh Fall McLean Sutherland 
Burton Gallinger Nelson Townsend 
Camden Goft O’Gorman Vardaman 
Saw Gronna Page Warren 

2 Hardwick Penrose Weeks 
Gar Wyo. Hitchcock Perkins Works 
Clarke, Ark, Jones Poindexter 

NOT VOTING—4 

Chamberlain Oliver Sterling Thornton 


So the Senate refused to lay the amendment of Mr. CUMMINS 
on the table. 

Mr. LIPPITT. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Rhode Island, 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Rhode 
Island yield to the Senator from Oklahoma? 

Mr. LIPPITT. I yield for a question only. 

Mr. GORE. I will say to the Senator from Rhode Island 
that I desire to ask unanimous consent to report the Agricul- 
tural appropriation bill. 

Mr. LIPPITT. If I can yield to the Senator for that pur- 
pose without losing the floor, Mr. President, I shall be glad to 

yield. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator may do so by unani- 
mous consent. The Chair hears no objection. 


AGRICULTURAL APPROPRIATIONS. 


Mr. GORE, from the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, 
to which, was referred the bill (H. R. 20415) making appro- 
priations for the Department of Agriculture for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1916, reported it with amendments and sub- 
mitted a report (No. 987) thereon. 


LIMITATION OF DEBATE. 


Mr. LIPPITT. Mr. President, a few days ago the Senator 
from Colorado [Mr. Tuomas], in discussing the then existing 
situation in the Senate, caused by the Republican opposition to 
the shipping bill, said that extraordinary conditions demanded 
extraordinary remedies, He was considering the subject from 
the standpoint of what might justly be done to remedy what he 
regarded as an extraordinary condition. 

I want to consider that situation, not viewed from the stand- 
point that it was an extraordinary condition but from the 
standpoint that what was occurring then was in itself an ex- 
traordinary remedy, for the extraordinary condition, to my 
mind, existed prior to that situation, and the dramatic events 
that were occurring here were in themselves an extraordinary 
remedy for unwise and unjustifiable attempts to conduct the 
business of this body in extraordinary and unusual ways. 

The Congress of the United States, and the Senate in par- 
ticular, may reasonably be regarded as a piece of legislative 
machinery; machinery that, within the limits of what it is de- 
signed for and is capable of performing, is efficient and works 
with creditable satisfaction; but, like all machines, if asked to 
put through a larger output than it was designed for, if run at 
a higher speed than it is intended for, it begins to creak and 
groan and show signs of distress. The gears grind and the 
belts slip. What has been undertaken in connection with the 
legislation of this session is to put through the senatorial ma- 
chine a larger volume of business than it is possible to properly 
consider, formulate, and enact into law in the necessarily lim- 
ited period of time of a session which expires by law on the 
4th of next March. 

Primarily, the business of this session of Congress is to pass 
appropriation bills. This in itself is a very great and a very im- 
portant undertaking. It is one to which more time should be 
given than is frequently the case. The records of past Con- 
gresses, I think, show conclusively that these great appropriation 
bills are often neglected; that they have generally failed to re- 
ceive the amount of consideration in this body that their impor- 
tance entitles them to. That is particularly the case during these 
alternate terms of Congress, which are known as the short ses- 
sions, beginning on the first Monday of December and expiring, 
necessarily on the 4th day of the succeeding March. It has often 
happened—I think the records will show it has usually hap- 
pened that the consideration of these appropriation bills gets 
pushed over to the last few days of such sessions. Other sub- 
jects are taken up in the first days of these sessions; the Senate 
becomes interested in them; they open up wider fields for discus- 
sion than was at first expected, perhaps, and by the time they 
have finally been disposed of the remaining time is so short that 
in the natural desire of Senators to finish the business of the ses- 
sion and in the necessity that exists for the disposal of these sub- 
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jects in some way they are rushed through an impatient Senate 
more inclined to hasten their passage than to analyze their de- 
tails, That they are important I think nobody will be disposed 
to deny. The Government of the United States is a great busi- 
ness organization. Even in these modern days of great com- 
mercial undertakings it is the largest business organization in 
this country. I presume it is the largest business organization 
in the world. Its annual income and outgo are now consider- 
ably more than a billion dollars a year, and the regular appro- 
priation bills of this session, I understand, will provide for 
even a larger total expenditure than that enormous sum. 

The first necessity of every business management is to provide 
for the prompt and orderly management of its finances. Obliga- 
tions that are due under the customs of business at fixed times 
have to be met at that time. Failure to do so results in trouble 
and disaster. And what is true of private business is also 
true of governmental business. Sitting as a board of directors 
of the United States this body has no more important duty 
than to carefully supervise and provide for its financial arrange- 
ments. Extravagance, waste, and inefficiency mean a burden 
upon the people. In the magnitude and complexity of govern- 
mental administration they may not be aware of the causes that 
produce it. They may not fully appreciate the situation or 
perhaps locate the blame, but the duty exists, nevertheless, in 
this body to give this important subject complete, ample, and 
unhurried consideration. That necessarily can not be done 
when in a short session, such as the one we are now in the 
midst, other important and fundamental subjects of legislation 
are allowed to push the subject of finances into the crowded 
Cays at the end of a strictly limited session. 

When the attempt, therefore, is made, as it has been made in 
this session of Congress, to interfere with the necessary and 
legitimate work of the session by introducing other important 
subjects of legislation the extraordinary situation arises here 
which occurs when any machine is pushed beyond its reasonable 
and proper limits. That is the extraordinary situation in which 
we find ourselves to-day. There has been an attempt to enact 
at this short session of Congress more legislation than could 
be properly and efficiently debated and considered in the time 
at its disposal. 

Because of this desire to push the congressional machine be- 
yond its limit of production, to run it at.a higher rate of speed 
than it was capable of going and do good work, the parliamen- 
tary machinery has become clogged. It is perhaps an unprece- 
dented situation. Taking all the circumstances of it together, 
I presume there has been no occasion in the history of the Sen- 
ate when a greater strain has been put upon its machinery. 

That the situation may be understood, that the réasons and 
the causes which have produced it may at least be known, and 
such weight as those causes are entitled to as a justification or 
otherwise may be given them, I want to review the steps that 
have led up to our present situation. 

It can not be denied that the shipping bill is an important 
measure. It is important on account of the large sum of 
money—$40,000,000—which is directly involved at the start of 
the project with which it is concerned, and of the still larger 
sum which in all human probability will be involved if the 
project is ever put into operation. How much larger that sum 
may be nobody has undertaken to estimate, so far as I know, 
but that additional sums will be required, and large sums, I 
have also not heard denied, and I presume nobody will under- 
take to deny ‘it. 

The bill is also important because it starts the Government 
on a new field of activity and because that field involves the 
principle of Government ownership instead of Government regu- 
lation of industrial affairs, a principle that, under the growing 
pressure of modern industrial development, is daily becoming 
more insistent and whose revolutionary possibilities, as re- 
gards social and business relations, are so great that to take 
any action upon it without due and careful consideration, 
without a full understanding of the nature of that step and 
the future possibilities of what it is committing us to, would 
be an unforgivable negligence of duty on the part of every 
legislator involved in the transaction. A measure of this char- 
acter, so far-reaching in its possibilities, is entitled to be pre- 
sented to this body with at least as complete a statement of 
the exact nature of the proposed project, with at least as 
yoluminous testimony of men’s judgment in regard to its 
operation, and to be debated by both its advocates and its antag- 
onists at least as fully as is customary with other measures of 
similar importance in this body. 

One of the causes of the extraordinary condition in which 
we now find ourselyes is that these conditions have not been 
fulfillea. The course of this bill has been hurried from its 
beginning up to the present moment, or, at least, it has been 


attempted to be hurried, but like many other things that are 
undertaken without careful preparation, without thorough 
understanding, the lack of time given to preparation has resulted 
in delay and waste of time instead of progress. 

It is customary when an important measure is to be consid- 
ered by Congress to gather together in convenient form special 
information in regard to it. Such information is necessary for 
the intelligent consideration of new projects. Members of Con- 
gress have not all the information in the world at their finger 
ends. They are not experts in every direction and on every 
subject. But what they do have to guide them in becoming 
at least well informed, if not expert, is the machinery for 
getting together the information necessary for their guidance. 
The usual way of obtaining and making available in concen- 
trated form such necessary information is through the instru- 
mentality of hearings, At such hearings men who are experts, 
who have the information, are brought to testify. They are 
subjected to examination, and their statements are questioned, 
So that doubtful points can be cleared up, obscure or incom- 
plete testimony can be made plain, and by the use of the in- 
formation derived from such hearings it is possible for Congress 
to form opinions with at least some plausible ground for sup- 
posing them to be correct. -On this bill this important and 
usual course was practically omitted. No hearings at all 
were held upon this bill by any committee of this body. The 
only hearing that has been held was by the House committee 
that had a shipping bill under consideration, and that hearing 
was of the very briefest description. No expert in this compli- 
cated and diversified and far-reaching business of shipping ap- 
peared at all. The entire testimony that was given occupied 
not more than four or five hours and covers but 48 printed pages. 
To show how different this is from the ordinary proceedings let 
me compare it with the hearings that were held upon some 
of the other subjects that have been legislated upon during this 
Congress. 

The Panama tolls bill was taken up for consideration. On 
that bill the hearings that were held occupied 1,022 pages of 
testimony. An important bill revising the banking and cur- 
rency law of the country was being considered. Testimony 
was taken upon that subject by the Senate committee in 1913 
occupying 3,200 pages. The Federal Trade Commission bill was 
considered and passed by this body. Hearings were held upon 
that subject in 1914 occupying 1,538 pages, and this was in 
addition to the fact that under a special provision of the Senate 
the Senate Committee on Interstate Commerce had two years 
before, in 1912, on what was substantially the same subject, 
spent a large part of a winter in taking testimony which in its 
completed form occupied 2,500 pages. On the tariff bill, which 
was taken up for consideration in 1913, there were 6,345 pages 
of hearings. And yet, in spite of what has been the usual 
custom, as indicated by this list, on this equally important 
shipping bill the entire testimony that was taken occupied but 
48 pages. 

If the domain of this measure had simply involved the broad 
question of Government ownership, such lack of information 
would be unusual and, I think, inexcusable. Nevertheless it 
might be of less importance, because Government ownership as 
a principle has been much thought of and much discussed of 
late years and has necessarily been a matter for reflection on 
the part of every man in public life. There is much literature 
on the subject. But dealing with an emergency, as this measure 
is supposed to do, manifestly there was an unusual necessity 
that the nature and the extent of that emergency should be 
clearly stated and defined and that information as to the effect 
of this proposed remedy should be gathered from whatever 
reliable suurces were available. Instead of that we have this 
bill presented with none of that information except such as 
might drift into the way of Senators through casual news items 
or stray editorials in the daily press. Manifestly none of the 
ordinary sources of information could supply the facts of an 
emergency of a character unprecedented in history, and the 
result was, and is, that it has been left to the diligence of indi- 
vidual Senators to gather together such information as they 
could without official assistance from any source. 

Now, what was attempted to be done in the Senat: with this 
bill? The business of the Senate during this session has been 
taken up so far with the consideration and passage of three 
measures in addition to this shipping bill. Congress met on 
the 7th of December, and on the 9th of December the immigra- 
tion bill was made the unfinished business of the Senate and 
continued to be debated and to occupy the time and considera- 
tion of the Senate until it was passed on the 2d day of Jan- 
uary. Two days before that, on December 31, the urgent 
deficiency bill, appropriating $4,398,000, had been reported to 
the Senate, and immediately after the completion of the immi- 
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gration bill it was taken up and was passed on January. 6. 
Two days before that, on Monday, January 4, this shipping bill 
was reported to the Senate and made the unfinished business, 
but was laid aside to complete the consideration of the urgent 
deficiency bill. Of the 7th day of January, the day following 
the passage of the urgent deficiency bill, this shipping bill was 
again laid aside for the consideration of the District of Colum- 
bia bill, appropriating some $12,000,000, one-half of which, 
$6,000,000, was to be paid by the National Government. The 
consideration of that bill and of the national prohibition con- 
stitutional amendment, which was injected into it, lasted until 
January 18. So that for practically the first six weeks of the 
session the Senate was engaged in considering the subjects of 
immigration and of prohibition and in passing two appropria- 
tion bills, the total amount of money involved in which was a 
trifle over $10,000,000. About one-half of that time was devoted 
to the consideration of the appropriation of this comparatively 
small sum of money out of a total of over a billion dollars that 
the Government will have to appropriate at this session if it 
completes the work ordinarily performed at this time. 

If that three weeks was properly needed for the discussion 
and consideration of these two small appropriation bills, it 
would naturally seem that the balance of the session would 
have been none too short a time to devote to the consideration 
of bills appropriating the enormous additional sums that are 
needed to run the Government, without interjecting into the 
discussion and into that consideration any other great and 
important subject upon which the Senate was sure to differ 
and whose importance was sufficient to justify a careful con- 
sideration and a general debate. That, however, was not the 
course that was decided upon by the majority party. But on 
January 18, after the passage of the District of Columbia appro- 
priation bill, this shipping bill was again made the unfinished 
business. The previous history of the bill in the Senate had 
been this: 

On December 9 it was introduced by Senator STONE. 

On December 16 it was reported with amendments. 

On December 31 a majority report was filed. 

On January 4 a minority report was filed. 

On January 4 it was made the unfinished business of the 
Senate. 

On January 6 the Committee on Commerce reported a sub- 
stitute for the original bill. 

On January 7 the consideration of the bill was laid aside 
for the District of Columbia appropriation bill. 

On Monday, January 18, the shipping bill was finally taken 
up as the main business of the Senate. i 

During the following week, from January 18 until Friday 
at 20 minutes past 4, the bill was kept continuously before the 
Senate. The Senate met each morning at the unusual hour of 
11 o'clock, and the sessions lasted as follows: Monday, until 
6.17; Tuesday, until 6.16; Wednesday, until 6.25; Thursday, 
until 6; Friday, until 20 minues past 4. 

In all, the Senate was in session for 29 hours and 80 minutes, 
and during those 293 hours not one single speech was made by 
any Member of this body in favor of this measure. What did 
occur, if the current reports around this body are true, and 
I have no doubt they are, was that every evening during that 
week the Democratic Senators,.or a large proportion of them, 
were engaged in a secret caucus of whose proceedings the Sena- 
tors on this side of the body had no knowledge; were holding 
meetings for the purpose of preparing a bill they could finally 
support; and the cause of the adjournment of Congress on 
Friday of that week and its not sitting on Saturday was for 
the purpose of enabling that caucus to have further secret con- 
sideration of this bill during that day and to try to arrive 
at some definite agreement upon the form of a bill that would 
be accepted as a party measure. 

Nevertheless, in spite of the fact that this bill was being 
secretly considered in this way for the purpose of perfecting it, 
there was constantly laid upon the Republican Members of 
this body the task of occupying the whole of that 29} hours 
with continuous discussion of the bill, under the threat that if 
their discussion ceased even for a minute the bill, even in its 
imperfect form, would be promptly passed by the majority. 

On Monday, January 25, as a result of the previous week's 
secret caucus action, a new substitute for the bill, the second 
that had been presented, was reported by the Committee on 
Commerce as the form in which the majority then proposed to 
enect this measure into law, and although there had been up 
to that time, with the exception ‘of a single short speech by the 
Senator in charge of this bill, the Senator from Florida, no 
presentation of it from the Democratic side, the attempt to rush 
tle bill through the Senate without debate was further con- 
tinued. During the following week, beginning on Monday, Jan- 


uary 25, the Senate met at 11 and adjourned at 6; on Tuesday, 
January 26, the Senate met at 11 and recessed at 5.52: on 
Wednesday, January 27, the Senate met at 11 and recessed at 
9; on Thursday, January 28, the Senate met at 11 and recessed 
at 10.15; and on Friday, January 29, having met at 11 o’ciock, an 
attempt was made to keep the Senate in continuous session until 
it should have passed this bill, and as a result of that unusual 
proceeding the Senate did remain in session all Friday night 
and until 11.15 Saturday night, a total of 67 hours for that 
week, or for those two weeks that the bill had been before the 
Senate a total of 96} hours. And during that 964 hours only 
one single speech was made in favor of this bill by any of the 
Democratic advocates of it, that speech being one occupying 
some two hours, made by the Senator from Montana [Mr. 
WALSH] on one of the legal aspects of the bill, the question 
of the international relations that might be involved in the pur- 
chase of ships from belligerent nations. 

In other words, what this record shows is that for the two 
weeks of this short session prior to midnight on Saturday, Jan- 
uary 30, an attempt had been made to force through this Senate 
a bill that had been presented to it by the party responsible for 
its creation without providing any adequate information for 
its consideration, the construction of which had been three 
times radically changed as the result of secret consideration of 
its provisions—and I might add that it has been changed since 
that time—and practically without making any adequate at- 
tempt to debate or explain or defend on the floor of the Senate 
either its original provisions or its subsequent changes, a pro- 
ceeding which I believe was absolutely indefensible, which is 
unworthy of any responsible legislative body, which I think 
is unparalleled in the history of the Senate, and which if 
it should become customary would inevitably destroy the useful- 
ness of this body. 

This attempt to speed up the legislative machinery far be- 
yond its capacity of efficient performance, as is well known, was 
accompanied by constant declarations of the purpose on the 
part of the majority that in using these extraordinary methods 
they intended to enact this legislation into law, not by an at- 
tempt to convince its opponents of the propriety and justness of 
its provisions, but by the power of the physical weight of a ma- 
jority sitting by in a conspiracy of silence, waiting for the 
physical exhaustion of their opponents, 

If this proposed bill had been a thoroughly digested measure 
at the beginning, presented as a result of a thorough considera- 
tion of the ends it was designed to accomplish, complete in all 
its parts to accomplish its purpose, and meeting carefully 
formed views of its advocates, though the proceedings would 
have been revolutionary as compared with the ordinary prac- 
tice of this body, perhaps the men who adopted them might 
have found in these facts an excuse for their course; but the 
changes that this bill has gone through since it was taken up 
for consideration by this body on January 18 until to-day is 
ample evidence that no such thing was the case. For scarcely 
had the bill been brought before the Senate on January 4 than 
it was almost immediately—on January 6—followed by a sub- 
stitute bill from the committee having it in charge. On Janu- 
ary 25, as the result of a week of Democratic caucus, although 
there had been 1.0 public debate upon it at all from the Demo- 
cratic side, a second substitute was introduced, and to-day, as 
the result of still further private consideration, some of the 
provisions of that second substitute have been withdrawn and 
a new substitute, known as the Gore amendment, containing 
provisions not in either of the previous forms of the bill, has 
been presented to the Senate as the last form in which this 
silent Democratic team propose to enact their captain’s bill. 

Now, certainly nothing can be more unwise in a country goy- 
erned as is ours than hasty and ill-considered action on im- 
portant subjects by its legislative bodies. I think I am well 
within the bounds when I say that far too much of that in- 
evitably takes place. There is a strong and growing ‘conviction 
that a large part of our present commercial troubles are the re- 
sult of such proceedings. We do not hear many complaints 
these days of too few laws being passed. We do hear many 
complaints, and from the most responsible sources of too many 
laws being passed. The distinguished Senator from New York 
[Mr. Root] in a recent address pointed out that in the five years 
from 1909 to 1913, Congress had passed 2,013 statutes and other 
lawmaking bodies in this country had passed 60,000 statntes. 
So that the excuse for speeding up the legislative machinery 
on this bill can not be defended on the ground that we are 
suffering from a lack of lawmaking. 

By long-established custom this body has become the sole 
tribunal in which national legislation car be given the ripe and 
mature consideration necessary to avoid costly mistakes. As 
every Member of it knows, we do enact in the course of a ses- 
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slon many. bills, some of them of very considerable importance, 
without long consideration or lengthy debate. But they almost 
invariably deal with subjects upon which the convictions of 
Senators are thoroughly established and where those convic- 
tions are in substantial accord. But when this is not the case 
and the importance of proposed projects justifies consideration, 
reasonable time for debate must be allowed as well for the 
protection of the responsible majority against insidious errors 
as for the welfare of the country, and the adoption of this course 
has repeatedly vindicated itself. 

What, then, is a reasonable time for the consideration of 
such a fundamental and far-reaching measure as the one under 
consideration? Take the Panama Canal tolls amendment of 
last year as an example. It was received in the Senate and 
referred to the Committee on Interoceanic Canals on April 1. 
It was under consideration by that committee for a month, 
until the 30th day of April, during which time hearings were 
held covering 1,022 pages. It was reported to the Senate on 
that day, and two days later, on the 2d of May, was made the 
unfinished business by the Senate, and so continued until it 
was passed on the 11th of June. For 40 days that bill was be- 
fore this body, and the debate that occurred upon it was of 
such a high order and so illuminating as to various phases of 
the subject that I doubt if many thoughtful people would be 
willing to say that it was unnecessarily extended. Nevertheless 
the total amount involved in that bill was only some $2,000,000 
annually, as against the $40,000,000 initial expenditure of this 
shipping bill, and the fundamental principle involved in it was 
certainly not more far-reaching than the fundamental principle 
in this measure. 

The Federal Trade Commission bill of last year was originally 
introduced on January 24, a substitute was reported on June 6, 
and on June 25 it was made the unfinished business. Forty-one 
days later, on August 5, it passed this body. I can not conceive 
that anyone would believe that that bill to establish machinery 
among other things, for regulating monopoly was any more im- 
portant or fundamental than this bill, which proposes to estab- 
lish a monopoly, and that, too, the most pernicious form of 
monopoly, because, while an ordinary business monopoly can be 
regulated or controlled by the Government, from the exactions 
of a Government monopoly there is usually no -practicable 
appeal. 

If, then, in the case of these two recent bills, a consideration 
of nearly seven weeks each was justified, there can be no justi- 
fication for attempting to force this bill through the Senate in 
the way the majority have undertaken to do. If this amount 
of time, as the Recorp shows, was taken for consideration of 
these bills, the question naturally arises, Why is the attempt 
being made to curtail the consideration of this shipping bill? 
The reason is very plain, for the fact is that in the limited time 
of this session it would be utterly impossible to give this ship- 
ping bill the usual consideration that is given bills of such im- 
portance, and also to give to the appropriation bills the reason- 
able and proper consideration that they are entitled to. 

If, therefore, an extra session of Congress was to be avoided 
and all of this legislation was to be accomplished, it was abso- 
lutely necessary that one portion or another of it should not 
have proper consideration, and the trouble that has arisen in 
connection with this matter is entirely due, I think, to this 
attempt to force upon Congress more legislation than it could 
legitimately undertake in the time at its disposal, If this ship- 
ping bill had been presented in the customary way, if there had 
been no attempt to prevent a reasonable and full discussion of 
its provisions, with reasonable time allowed for the considera- 
tion and digestion of the circumstances that discussion might 
develop. which is the only way any bill can be properly con- 
sidered by this body or any other, I do not believe that any- 
thing like the present situation would have arisen here. Other 
measures have been presented here by this Democratic majority, 
to the principles and details of which the Republicans were 
opposed, without there being any suggestion of any extraordi- 
nary measures of opposition, and if this bill had been allowed 
by its advocates to take the ordinary course I do not believe it 
would have excited any extraordinary opposition. But that has 
not been the case. It has not been presented here in the ordi- 
nary way in which such measures are presented. 

From the very beginning of its active consideration an 
attempt was made to establish a practical cloture—to limit dis- 
cussion, to avoid debate. The Senate was kept in session 
unusual hours, and every minute of the time the opponents of 
the bill had to exercise constant watchfulness lest in an unwary 
moment they were caught off their guard and a vote be taken. 
Speakers had to be ready to follow each other in unbroken 
succession, unusual parliamentary devices had to be resorted 
to. Was this because the debate had been unusually extended? 


Can anybody pretend that a skipping bill ought to have been 
passed during that first week of its consideration, when the 
form of bill for which its advocates would finally stand had 
not even been agreed upon, much less presented for considera- 


tion? Yet it was under the well-understood’ threat of such a 
step that the Republicans carried on their discussion of the 
general subject during that entire week. I say of the general 
subject, for no one knew what the exact bill was to be, not even 
the Democrats themselves. That remained for the secret delib- 
erations of the caucus to decide, influenced by considerations 
that were not made public, and yet it was the business of the 
public that was being discussed. 

And then the second week began. And on that second Mon- 
day what then was supposed to be the final form of the bill 


‘was laid before the Senate—the first notice that the Senate, 


as a whole, had of its details. Was it then proposed that time 
should be permitted for a full and free and fair consideration 
and discussion? Not at all. The same threat, but intensified, 
was in the air, There was no doubt about it here on the floor 
or in the cloakroom. It was reflected in the press and on the 
street. And to carry out the undenied purpose of the majority 
the Senate was kept in session on Wednesday till 9 o'clock, on 
Thursday till 10.15, all night on Friday, and, without interrup- 
tion, until 11.15 Saturday evening. And how were these long 
hours spent? Were they for the purpose of enabling the advo- 
cates of this new measure to explain and defend the policies and 
the purposes and the changes of this bill? Not at all. Prac- 
tically all of the time had to be used up in some way by the 
bill’s opponents, or this unexplained, undefended bill was to. 
pass. The majority believed they could pass it before that Sat- 
urday evening came to a close, and they meant to do it. The 
gallery yonder was filled with their wives and daughters come 
to see the triumph of their cause. And it was not the cogeacy 
of their arguments they were relying upon to accomplish this 
result, for they had made none, but upon the physical exhaustion 
of their opponents. 

But this un-American form of argument did not succeed. It 
ought not to succeed. Men came from their sick beds to risk 
their lives to oppose it. Men of advanced age, in their seventies, 
willingly faced the strain upon their health and strength to keep 
the vigil of those long night hours to see that it did not succeed. 
And younger men skilled in debate, equipped for such a struggle 
through long years spent in the study of public questions, took 
up the burden of discussion. And then what happened? Why, 
the un-American policy of silence and secrecy and physical ex- 
haustion failed, but the thoroughiy American policy of frank 
and full publicity and discussion did not fail. It succeeded, for 
scarcely had the next week opened when seven of the ablest 
among the Democrats declared their intention to oppose this 
measure. The habit of free and full debate that for more than 
a century has been the custom of this body vindicated itself. 
It has been said that oratory never changed a vote. I do not 
know whether those long two weeks of continuous speeches 
changed these votes, but if they had not been made the oppor- 
tunity for the convictions of these courageous and conscientous 
Senators to become crystallized would not have existed. 

What are the purposes of these debates here in the Senate? 
What is the justification of them? There are two principal ones. 
The effect they will have on the opinions and the votes of the 
Senators themselves. We have seen that this debate was not 
without results in that direction. And then the effect they will 
have on the opinions and yotes of the people outside of this 
Chamber, and to give time and opportunity for those outside 
opinions to be reflected back here again, This can not happen in 
a day or a week. The American people, thank God, are usually 
busy with their own concerns, but they expect us to conduct ours 
with the same patience and wisdom and thoroughness that they 
give to their own. But when they find us in doubt and the op- 
portunity is given. them, the weight of their opinions usually 
finds a way to manifest itself. It comes through the press, 
whose general policy is to mirror that opinion. It comes through 
the declarations of public and semipublie organizations. It 
comes through private correspondence. It seems as though the 
weight of that opinion to-day is against this measure. But 
perhaps it has not yet had the time to be definitely formed, or 
at least to convincingly express itself. Senators may doubt 
the final form it will take. 

Bat of the situation here there is no doubt. It is a tie. 
Practically the Senate is equally divided, at least so far as votes 
are concerned. So far as the personal convictions of Senators 
are concerned it is not a tie. It is against the bill. And if it is 


a tie as regards the actual votes in the population those votes 
represent it is not a tie. I have here a table showing the popula- 


tion of those States whose Senators are united in favor of this 
bill, of those States whose Senators are against the bill, of those 
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States whose Senators are divided on the question. I will not 
read it, but without objection I will ask permission to have it 
printed as part of my remarks. I presume the Senators have a 
fairly good idea of the opinion of the people of the States they 
represent on this subject. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. It is so ordered. 


The table referred to is as follows: 
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Mr. LIPPITT. What that table shows is that the 18 States 
where the Senators are a unit against the bill have a popula- 
tion of 36,314,023 people; that the 17 States whose Senators are 
a unit in fayor of the passage of this bill represent 27,891,487 
people. If this is any guide to the sentiment of the people, it 
shows that there are 33 per cent more against the bill than there 
are in favor of it. 

What, then, ought to be done with this bill if its consideration 
is to be continued? I think it ought to be dropped, anyway for 
the time being, and the appropriation bills taken up. But if it 
is to be continued, what then is the right policy to be adopted 
under the conditions as they exist? Manifestly, to continue the 
discussion in a fair and patient and temperate and customary 
manner. To let both sides present their arguments on this 
actual measure, have amendments made and considered on their 
merits here on the floor of the Senate, and decided here, not ina 
caucus, whether secret or open, so that wuatever is done will be 
the record of the majority of the Senate and not of two-thirds of 
a secret society. Probably we would then arrive at a decision 
sooner or later—and there is no hurry about it—that will repre- 
sent the best opinion and the final wish of America. Perhaps 
we would find a compromise that even if it did not suit the 
extremist on either side, might be satisfactory to moderate- 
minded people. And then, when the discussion had run its 
course, whether in this session or an extra one, do as this body 
has done on hundreds of other questions, great and small, in 
the past, take a vote and settle this question in accordance with 
the mature convictions of the Senate, convictions formed here 
as the result of consideration and not under coercion from any 
source. Then the Senate and its ways will be justified to itself 
and the country. 

But what is it that it is proposed to do? Violate and ignore 
the rules established for the orderly conduct of the meetings of 


this body on the one hand, destroy them by the ruthless hands 
of arbitrary power if that power can be assembled and bound 
for the purpose, override them against such protest as the 
minority can make, put the vote and deciare it carried if a 
majority of even a single yote can be found to cast it. Or 
establish a cloture rule to cut off debate on the pretense that 
debate has been too extended. Why, there has no: been a single 
hour of free and untrammeled debate on this bill yet. And even 
if the time that has elapsed since the bill in its completed form 
was laid before the Senate on January 25 by some freak of the 
imagination is to be assumed to have been spent in proper 
debate, then it is but three weeks that have been so spent, when 
six and seven weeks have been spent in the consideration of no 
more important bills without a suggestion from either side of 
the Chamber or from the country that such time was wasted. 
On the contrary, it has been repeatedly recognized by many 
students of congressional procedure that these debates had 
materially improved the measures they were directed to. Such 
an editorial was in last night’s Washington Star, and no doubt 
hundreds of them could be collected from important papers all 
over the country. What then would be the purpose and result 
of such a rule passed in opposition to the century-old experience 
of the Senate? Why, simply to make easier in the future the 
task of an impatient majority that was willing to substitute the 
policy of physical exhaustion of the minority, as has been at- 
tempted on this occasion, for the method of meeting it in fair 
discussion. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President, will the Senator from 
Rhode Island yield for a question? 

Mr. LIPPITT. I yield for a question. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. The Senator from Rhode Island has, as 
have several other Senators in this discussion, referred to the 
Democratic claim that the majority have been prevented from 
yoting on this measure. Is it not a fact that practically on 
eyery test vote which has come near the heart of this question 
there has been shown an exact division of the two sides of the 
Chamber, and that it has required the vote of the Vice Presi- 
dent to decide many of the questions? So, instead of speaking 
of the majority, is it not better to say that, when the Senate is 
equally divided on this question, one-half of the Senate is asked 
to surrender to the other half and to allow the Vice President 
to cast the deciding vote? Half of the Senators are opposed 
to this bill, as practically every record vote has disclosed. I 
ra no doubt the Senator from Rhode Island has observed this 
act. 

Mr. LIPPITT. Mr. President, the question which the Senator 
from Michigan asks is certainly very pertinent. In the previous 
part of my address I had referred to the situation of the Senate 
being that of a tie, and suggested that the only proper method 
to pursue in regard to this bill was to continue the debate 
until we could arrive at some conclusion. I think what the 
Senator says about the Senate’s being in a tie and neither side 
having a majority is absolutely correct. 

We know the explanation of all this. We know that this is 
a measure that the President of the United States, as a team 
captain, had decided upon. We know that it was being pushed 
without the approval of a very considerable number of the 
Democrats of this body. We know that even of those who now 
support it that it is not deep conviction that animates them, 
but the assumed necessity of party loyalty. We have a record 
in the presumptious, and I think I am justified in saying the im- 
pertinent, threat which the President of the United States in- 
dulged in in his at Indianapolis toward the Republican 
Members of this body which shows the arbitrary temper with 
which the administration were dealing with this subject at 
that time. If the President was in such a state of mind then 


‘that he could characterize the Republicans of this body, from 


whom he would naturally expect criticism, as misguided or 
blind or ignorant, and challenge them to show their right to 
oppose his measure, what he would think or do or say to oppo- 
sition in his own party I think may well be left to the imagina- 
tion. 

These, then, are the extraordinary conditions that have sur- 
rounded the attempt to pass this bill. Their adoption led to 
the use of extraordinary methods to meet them. Those methods 
have been called a filibuster. Perhaps that name is as useful 
as any. Justification for the things itself exists in the inde- 
fensible character of the methods to which it has been opposed. 
If the Republicans have apparently accepted the challenge to 
talk this bill to death, it is because the Democrats have failed 
to perform their duty of talking it into life. The bill has been 
brought in here like a vagrant waif from the city slums, name- 
less, half fed, half clothed, and defenseless, its merits, if it has 
any, unrecognizable from neglect and abuse. The situation 
here is certainly extraordinary. I am told by those who have 
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been long in this body that nothing like it has occurred for 20 
years, since the early nineties, when the protest in regard to 
silver legislation took this form, and when on another occa- 
sion, at about that same period, the able representatives from 
the South of the State rights doctrine—a doctrine which the 
representatives from the same communities to-day have appar- 
ently forgotten—used this same weapon of filibustering to pro- 
tect a theory which they believed was vital to their existence. 

In another way this occasion is extraordinary.. It is extraor- 
dinary because the resentment on this side of the Chamber 
against the methods that have been adopted for the passage of 
this bill is so strong and because the conviction on this side of 
the Chamber in regard to the unwisdom of the measure itself 
is so great that for the first time in four years there exists here 
a practically united opposition to the policies of those who sit 
on the other side of the aisle. With but a single exception, the 
Senators on this side of the Chamber, whether conservative or 
progressive, are a unit in opposing this product of a combina- 
tion between the secret caucus and the presidential prerogative. 
And not only has this extraordinary procedure in connection 
with this bill caused these extraordinary remedies to be adopted, 
but another extraordinary remedy of even deeper significance 
has been forced into action, for seven of the ablest Democratic 
Members of this body have felt obliged to temporarily break 
their allegiance to party policy and throw the great weight of 
their influence against this bill.and the methods being used in 
its favor. I say seven of the ablest Democrats, for I venture 
to say that it would be impossible to get together from the 
Democratic side of this Chamber another seven men who would 
stand higher than those seven in the judgment of their associ- 
ates. I do not mean to say that there are not other Democratic 
Senators who are not highly esteemed by all the Members of 
this body. I do not mean to say that there are not other indi- 
vidual Democratic Senators who are not as highly esteemed as 
any of these seven; but I do say that there is no group of Sena- 
tors on that side whose character and ability is held in any 
higher estimation. They not only stand high individually, but 
what they represent is suggestive. It is not a revolt caused by 
any sectional feeling. The Bast and the West and the South 
have in that seven some of their ablest representatives. The 
importance of the communities that they represent, in numbers 
and in high character, is suggestive. The life-long affiliations 
of thesé Senators with Democracy is suggestive. Men of this 
type do not lightly break their party ties. They do not hastily 
or without the incentive of deep convictions put themselves in 
opposition to a party policy. They all of them understand the 
strength that comes from union. They, as much as anyone, 
realize the necessity of some subordination of personal belief to 
the convictions of a majority. That the extraordinary circum- 
stances, then, attending this measure have brought into ex- 
istence this most extraordinary remedy is in itself the severest 
condemnation that can be conceived of those methods them- 
selves. 

Within the last two or three days there have been several 
propositions introduced by the more radical supporters of this 
bill looking to help its passage by the establishment of some 
kind of a cloture, and the authors of them in some cases have 
urged in favor of them, and not without heat, the necessity of 
the majority of the Senate being able to register its will. Let 
me say again to the gentlemen who think such changes are 
necessary that the result of the Republican discussion of this 
bill, which you can call a filibuster if yœ wish, has absolutely 
vindicated itself in the situation which ex here to-day. This 
discussion and consideration, one sided as it has been, has 
already forced change after change to be made and remade 
from the original bill that was laid before this body. It has 
produced the extraordinary revolt that has occurred in the 
Democratic ranks and it has established the fact in the con- 
sciousness of every Member here that if this bill could be 
voted upon in such a way that each Senator should record his 
individual convictions, free from the coercion of party ma- 
chinery, there would be an ample majority against it. 

I believe the procedure that has been adopted in favor of this 
bill is absolutely indefensible, and whatever action I have 
been impelled to take in opposition to it I have taken not alone 
because my convictions are against the wisdom of the measure, 
but as a protest against these revolutionary practices. which, 
if persisted in, I believe will inevitably destroy the usefulness 
of the Senate. The Senate can not be useful unless it is inde- 
pendent. There has been a growing tendency toward domination 
by the Executive over this body. It did not originate with the 
present administration. But, in spite of the very positive pre- 
election declarations of Mr, Wilson in regard to publicity and 
openness in the conduct of governmental business, he has not 
merely adopted the policy of Executive domination that some 
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of his predecessors had attempted but he has gone far beyond it, 
and in this particular instance the attempt has been made not 
merely to compel the adoption of his particular views on this 
subject, but also to compel their adoption without the usual 
opportunity for the discussion and consideration of those 
measures. 

The break in the Democratic ranks has enabled us to know 
something of the inside caucus history of this bill. We know 
now by the declarations on this floor of men who participated 
in these secret meetings something of what occurred there. 
That there was opposition there was easily inferred from the 
fact that it took a whole long week of repeated conferences to 
arrive at a decision. But we know now that, while the rules 
under which that secret organization compelled its decisions to 
be registered on this floor by the votes of its members was 
through the drastic use of a two-thirds vote, binding the entire 
membership, in this case so strong was the opposition that out 
of the 53 Senators comprising its membership, when the vote 
was taken upon the approval of the bill, there were only 35 
Democrats who voted in favor of it, that being 1 less than 
the two-thirds necessary to bind the entire membership, and 
therefore it was necessary, in order to get the majority neces- 
sary for the despotic dictates of the caucus to operate, to per- 
suade one of the Senators opposed to the measure to change 
his yote. This was done, by what inducements has not yet been 
revealed, and so the final vote which set all this machinery 
going was the bare 36 votes, without which it could not be put 
in force at all. 

We know now that, as this situation stands, the attempt is 
being made to put this bill through this body because 23 Demo- 
cratic Senators out of a total of the 96 Members in this body 
perhaps believed in it. That may be modern Democratic doc- 
trine, but it is not the rule of the majority as it is understood 
by the American people, and it is not a method of transacting 
business that will enable the Senate of the United States to 
retain the confidence of the people. 

I believe there is but one proper proceeding that should now 
be taken by this body, and that is to proceed to the considera- 
tion of the proper business of this session, the consideration 
and passage of as many as possible of the appropriation bills. 
Even if we undertake that at once and use all the time there is 
at the disposal of Congress before the 4th of March, we shall, 
even then, be obliged to give too little rather than too much 
time to the consideration of the very important subject of na- 
tional finance. But the consideration of that subject is the 
legitimate and proper business of this session, and it ought not 
to be neglected. 

If when that is done the President of the United States 
thinks the enactment of legislation on this shipping question iş 
of such importance that it justifies the calling of Congress 
together in extra session, I for one have no objection at all to 
that session being called. And if, affer a reasonable and proper 
time has been given to the discussion of a shipping bill under 
those circumstances, free from the extraordinary attempt that 
has been made at the present session to throttle debate, and 
free from any attempt to introduce a practical cloture by trying 
to physically exhaust the opponents of the measure—if then a 
majority of this body, influenced by their convictions instead of 
a caucus gag, decide that they want to pass this shipping bill 
or something like it, I believe there will be no unusual objec- 
tion made to it by the Republican Members of this body. But 
under the conditions that I have attempted to describe, and 
by the methods that have been adopted, this bill ought not to 
pass; and if, through any parliamentary manipulation, it is 
forced through at this session as a result of this two-thirds 
caucus gag rule, itself instigated by what I consider an im- 
proper use of the presidential prerogative, the Senate will have 
taken a long step toward destroying its prestige and its use- 
fulness. 

Among the departments of the Government, this Senate is the 
citadel of free speech. It is the only forum where the great 
principles of government and the rights and liberties of the 
people can be freely and exhaustively debated and discussed. 
It is not a new thing to have that prerogative of this body 
challenged by ambitious and obstinate Executives, carried 
away by enthusiasm for their own ideas and impatient at 
opposition to their plans. 

The character of the present Executive as it has day by day 
unfolded itself seems to point to as determined an effort in 
that direction as has ever been made. We begin to see the 
basis for the generally accepted belief that the trustees of 
Princeton University, fearful of the effects of the domineering 
disposition of Mr. Wilson upon the future of that institution, 
were not displeased when he left them for other activities. We 
begin to see why the rugged honesty and sturdy independence 
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of Grover Cleveland forced him to break away from his connec- 
tion with that university. 

The significance of President Wilson’s laudation of President 
Jackson at Indianapolis is given a deeper meaning by the 
events that have rapidly followed each other since that speech 
was made. The most determined attack that was ever made 
upon those rights and prerogatives that are essential to this 
body if it is properly to perform its duties and continue to 
occupy an important place in the function of government oc- 
curred under Jackson’s administration. I do not know of any 
better way to set forth the larger meaning and the possibilities 
of the present situation than to quote the language in which 
Daniel Webster discussed this same question of the Senate's 
duties and powers at that time. In the Senate, on May 7, 
1834, Senator Webster used the language which, without objec- 
tion, Mr. President, I ask-to have printed as a part of my 
remarks. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


Every encroachment, great or small, is important enough to awaken 
the attention of those who are intrusted with the preservation of a con- 
stitutional government. We ere not to wait till great public mischiefs 
come, till the Government is overthrown, or liberty itself put into ex- 
treme jeopardy. We should not be worthy sons of our fathers were we 
so to regard great questions affecting the general freedom. Those 
fathers accomplished the Revolution on a strict question of principle. 
The Parliament of Great Britain asserted a right to tax the Colonies 
in all cases whatsoever, and it was precisely on this question that they 
made the Revolution turn. The amount of taxation was trifling, but 
the claim itself was inconsistent with liberty; and that was, in their 
oes, enough, It was against the recital of an act of Parliament rather 

against any suffering under its enactments that they took up arms. 
They went to war against a preamble. They fought seven years against 
a declaration. They pou out their treasures and their blood like 
water in a contest against an assertion which those less sagacious and 
not so well schooled in the principles of civil Hbexty would have re- 
rded as barren N or mere parade of words. They saw in 
he claim of the British liament a seminal principle of mischief, 
the germ of Nien ee power; they detected it, dra; it forth from 
underneath its plausible oe struck at it; nor did it elude either 
their steady eye or their well-directed blow till they had extirpated and 
destroyed it, to the smallest fiber. On this question of principle, while 
actual suffering was yet afar off, they raised their flag a st a power 
to which, for purposes of foreign conquest and subjugation, Rome, in 
the height of her glory, is not to be compared; a power which has 
dotted over the surface of the whole globe with her possessions and 
military posts, whose morning drumbeat, following the sun and keeping 
company with the hours, es the earth with one continuous and un- 
broken strain of the martial airs of England. 

The necessity of holding strictly to the principle upon which free 
governments are constructed, and to those precise lines which fix the 
partitions of power between different branches, is as plain if not as 
cogent as that of resisting, as our fathers did, the strides of the parent 
country against the rights of the Colonies, because, whether the power 
which exceeds its just limits be foreign or domestic, whether it be the 
encroachment of all branches on the rights of the people, or that of one 
branch on the rights of others, in either case the balanced and well- 
adjusted machinery of free government is disturbed, and, if the derange- 
ment go on, the whole system must fall, 

$ 0 * * — * . 

Mr. President, the contest for ages has been to rescue liberty from the 

sp of executive power. Whoever bas engaged in her sacred cause, 
rom the days of the downfall of those great aristocracies which had 
stood between the King and the people to the time of our own inde- 

ndence has struggled for the accomplishment of that single object. 

n the long list of the champions of human freedom there is not one 
name dimmed by the reproach of advocating the extension of executive 
authority; on the contrary, the uniform and steady purpose of all such 
champions has been to limit and restrain it. 


Mr. LIPPIFT. Mr. President, at other times in the history of 
the Government more or less yigorous attempts have been made 
to sweep away senatorial opposition to presidential plans. They 
have not succeeded because heretofore they have always been 
vigorously and successfully resisted. As this present attempt is 
being made by Democrats, perhaps it will not be amiss to quote 
the language in which one of the great Democrats of the last 
century expressed his opinion upon this subject. In the speech 
which Stephen A. Douglas made at Alton, III., on the 15th of 
October, 1858, he spoke as follows: 

I hold that an attempt to control the Senate on the part of the Execu- 
tive is subversive of the principles of our Constitution. The Executfve 
department is independent of the Senate, and the Senate is independent 
of the President. In matters of legislation the President has a veto 
on the action of the Senate, and in appointments and treaties the Senate 
has a veto on the President. He has no more 1 to tell me how I 
shall vote on his appointments than I have to tell him whether he shall 
veto or approve a bill that the Senate has passed. Whenever you = 
nize the right of the Executive to say to a Senator, “ Do this or I 
take off the heads ot your friends,” you convert this Government from 
a Republic into a despotism. Whenever you recognize the right of a 
President to ey to a Member of Congress, “ Vote as l tell you or I wili 
bring a power to bear against you at home which will crush pig you 
destroy the independence of the Representative and convert him into a 
tool of Executive power I resisted this invasion of the constitutional 
rights of a Senator and I intend to resist it as long as I have a voice 
to speak or a vote to give. 


The particular method which is now relied upon to destroy the 
independence and the importance which has adhered to this 
Senate from the beginning, and which Webster so eloquently 
defended, is the two-thirds rule of the Democratic caucus. 


Probably no more efficient instrument could be devised for that 
purpose, if it can be established and maintained in practice. If 
the entire vote of a party can be absolutely bound by such a 
device, if all the independent and courageous men on the other 
side of the Chamber can he brought into subjection in this way, 
it makes the task of an ambitious and forceful Executive com- 
paratively easy. - 

Such a rule, while obnoxious under any circumstances in such 
a body as this, is perhaps not of so great importance while a 
party is in a minority, but as an instrument of legislation in a 
majority party, its effect upon the importance of the Senate in 
legislation must be swift and deadly. This rule was adopted. 
as it has recently developed, in 1903, and one of the very earliest 
attempts at its enforcement occasioned a determined revolt 
from its tyranny on the part of one of the Democratie Senators 
of that day, against whose right of independent action it was 
invoked. I want to read the language in which Mr. Patterson, 
then Senator from Colorado, expressed his disapproval of it. 

Without objection, Mr. President, I will not read this, but I 
will ask that it be inserted as a part of my remarks. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


The matter referred to is as follows: 


The Senate proceeded to consider the resolution submitted by Mr. 
Patterson on the Sth instant, as follows: 


“Whereas the Constitution of the United States provides that the 
Senate of the United States shall be composed of two Senators 
from each State, chosen by the legislatures thereof, and that 
“each Senator shall have one vote“; and 

“Whereas each Senator, before assuming the duties of his office, is 
required to solemnly swear or affirm that he will support and 
defend the Constitution of the United States, and that he wil! faith- 
om! are the duties of the office upon which he is abopt to 
enter’; an 

“ Whereas, because it was currently reported that one or more Demo- 
cratic Senators might vote upon certain matters pending before the 
Senate contrary to the view of a majority of the body of Demo- 
cratic Senators, the Democratic Senators were called to caucus upon 
such matters; and 

“Whereas it was found at such caucus that said reports were correct, 
and that certain Democratic Senators might or would vote con- 
trary to the views of said majority; and 

“Whereas thereupon the following resolutions were presented and 
adopted by more than two-thi of the Senators present at said 
caucus ; 

“* Resolved, That the Senate ought not to advise and consent to 
the treaty between the United States and the Republic of Santo 
Domingo, now pending before the Senate. 

“* Resolved, That if two-thirds of this caucus shall vote in favor 
of the foregoing resolution it shall be the duty of every Democratic 
Senator to vote against the ratification of the said treaty '; and 

“Whereas the apparent purpose of said resolutions and action was to 
improperly induce or coerce Democratic Senators who might believe 
that the t interests of the country required the ratification of 
said treaty, and because thereof held it to be their duty to vote for 
its ee into disregarding that part of their oaths in which 
they declared that they would faithfully discharge the duties of the 
office of Senator: Therefore be it 


“ Resolved, First. That such action by the said or any other caucus is 
in plain violation of the spirit and intent of the Constitution of the 
United States. 

“Second. That for two-thirds or any other number of the Senators of 
any party to meet and declare that ‘it shall be the duty’ of any Sen- 
ator to vote upon any question other than as his own convictions impel 
him is a plain violation of the manifest intent and spirit of the Consti- 
tution all have sworn to uphold and defend. 

“Third. That the ‘one vote the Constitution declares each Senator 
shall have is his own vote and not the vote of any other or of any number 
of other Senators, and for a Senator to cast that ‘one vote’ against 
his convictions of right and duty in the premises is to disfranchise his 
State in the Senate and to deprive it of the representation in that body 
the Constitution provides it shall have. 

“Fourth. That when any number of Senators by combination or 
otherwise undertake, through any species of coercion, to induce other 
Senators to vote except as their judgments and consciences tel! th it 
is an invasion of the rights of a State to equal representation with other 
States in the Senate, and is subversive of their rights to equal repre- 
sentation and the votes of its Senators in the Senate that the Constitu- 
tion has provided for. 

“Fifth. That the Senator who permis any body of other Senators to 
declare and define for hiw what his duty is in the matter of his vote 
in the Senate, and who casts his vote in response to such interference. 
votes not as a Senator from his own State, but as a Senator from the 
other States, and be augments the power of the other States beyond 
that permitted by the Constitution and weakens and degrades the power 
aL nia own State in the Senate, in violation of the spirit of the Consti- 
tution. 

“Sixth. That for any Senator to vote except as his judgment and 
sense of duty under his oath of office requires is to degrade the high 
office of Senator and to assail the dignity and standing of the Senate of 
the United Stat ualities possessed in such high degree by no other 
legislative body in the world,” 


Mr. LIPPITT. It seems to me, Mr. President, that whatever 
importance might have attached at the beginning to the pro- 
priety or otherwise of enacting this shipping legislation has 
been dwarfed into insignificance by the selection of the instru- 
ment with which it is hoped now to drive this legislation through 
a Senate in which it had been impossible to hold on its merits 
a majority in favor of it. 

We have become so much accustomed to inconsistencies in 
the present administration that we have perhaps become har- 
dened to them; but when we consider the situation of an 
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Executive who, in his preelection addresses, had exalted pub- 
licity and frankness into such a high place as did Mr. Wilson 
in his address on “ Let there be light,” and who again recently 
reasserted his allegiance to that principle of publicity in no 
less forcible language in his address before the electrical en- 
gineers in Washington last month, on which occasion he used 
words which, without objection, I shall ask to have inserted in 
my remarks. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection it is so ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


There are, therefore, I suppose, certain rules of the game. I will 
mention what seem to me some of them. I have already mentioned 
one of them by way of illustration. First of all is the rule of pub- 
licity: Not doing anything under cover; letting the public know what 
you are doing and judge of it according as it is. here are a great 
many businesses in this country that have fallen under suspicion be- 
cause they were so secretive, when there was nothing to secrete that 
was dishonorable. The minute I keep everything in my pocket and will 
not show anybody what is there, they conjecture what may be in my 
pocket; whereas I turn my pockets inside out the conjecture is, at 
any rate, dissipated. There is no use inviting suspicion by secretiveness. 
If a business 4 being honorably done and successfully done, you ought 
to be pleased to turn it inside out and jet the people whom you are 
inviting to invest in it see exactly how it is done and with what results, 
Publicity, which is required in sport, is required in business. Let's see 
how you are running the game! 


Mr. LIPPITT. Then when we find ourselves confronted by 
this attempt to enact legislation by the device of a secret cau- 
cus, and when we find Mr. Wilson expressing in his speech at 
Indianapolis his high appreciation of the importance of inde- 
pendence in politics and of the independent voter, and we then 
find this same caucus using this tyrannical two-thirds device to 
suppress every vestige and possibility of independence in their 
own ranks, we find a situation developing itself that even the 
most callous can not be indifferent to. 


Mr. Webster forcibly stated the necessity of resisting the first 


encroachment of Executive domination upon the equal partici- 
pation in affairs of the coordinate branches of this Government. 
This situation now has developed far beyond the condition of a 
first step. It is in the condition of a full-fledged conspiracy, 
rapidly moving to accomplish its purpose, and demands the im- 
mediate consideration of the Americana Senate and the American 
people. 

We have seen the present Executive undertake an impertinent 
and entirely improper interference with the internal affairs of 
a neighboring nation, and when his officious meddling was re- 
ceived with the resentment that was inevitable, not hesitating 
to use all the influence and powers of his great position, even to 
the extent of employing the Navy against one of the chief cities 
of that friendly nation to bring about the demoralization 
and the horrors of a Villanized Mexico. Patriotism demands 
that our opposition be swift and decisive against the first 
steps, however unwittingly they may be made, toward an 
Executive domination of the government of this country which 
may ultimately result in the despotism of a Diaz and a Mexi- 
‘eanized America. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, I desire to present to the 
Senate a communication just received from the Secretary of the 
Treasury, beginning: 

In compliance with the letter I addressed to you yesterday, I now 
have the pleasure of answering the questions propounded in the reso- 
lution introduced in the Senate by Senator BURTON on the 13th instant. 

I ask to have this communication inserted in the RECORD. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there any objection? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, February 16, 1915. 


My Dran SENATOR FLETCHER: In compliance with the letter I ad- 
dressed to you yesterday, I now have the pleasure of answering the 

estions propounded in the resolution introduced in the Senate by 
Senator BURTON on the 13th instant. 

First. Has the Secretary of the Treasury knowledge that any officer 
of the Government has made overtures or add inquiries to the 
owners of ships under the flags of belli nt nations, inclu 
ships now detained in ports of the United States or other neutral ports, 
with a view to the parena of such ships on the part of the Govern- 
ment of the United States or any of its authorized agencies? 

No; unless certain inquiries made last summer by the Secretary of 
War as a member of the Board of Relief, com of the Secretaries 
of State, 3 War, and Navy, appointed by the President on the 
5th of August, 1 14, to have general cha of the work of relief, eo 
tection, and transportation of American citizens abroad, under and by 
virtue of joint resolution 314, passed August 5, 1914, may be considered 
as coming within urview of the question. 

It will be recalled t 
August, 1914, it was estima 


n the outbreak of the European war in 

that more than 100,000 American citi- 
gens were scattered throughout Europe. Their letters of credit had 
become unavailable because of the breaking down of exchange trans- 
actions between the various countries at war, steamship traffic was 


eee and they were left in a precarious situation. Con- 
gress e an appropriation of 

ecutive order the 

have referred, 


2,750,000 for their relief, and 


ted the Board of Relief to N 


Which 1 


ident appo: 
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The question of the transportation of American citizens across the 
high seas was one of the most serious problems with which the Board 
of Relief had to contend. As the War Department had large experience 
in transporting troops and handling matters of transportation, this 
. branch of the work was intrusted to the Secretary of War. 
Whatever negotiations he had with steamship companies were solely 
with a view to making provision for the transportation of American 
citizens in this emergency. Since the emergency disappeared no com- 
munications have been had by the Relief Board, or any member thereof, 
or any t or employee of the Government, so far as I have knowl- 
edge, with any steamship company or companies or shipowners, except 
to the extent that such communications have been made necessary 
effect a settlement for charter parties or for charges made by such 
5 for transporting American citizens from Europe to the United 

Second. Have tenders of sale of any merchant ship or ships carrying 
the flag of any of the belligerent nations been made to the United States 
or any of its officers or agencies? 

Possibly some vessels were offered to the Secretary of War in connec- 
tion with the relief and transportation of American citizens, as stated 
in my answer to the first question. 

The Merchant Marine Agency, J. V. McCarthy, manager, of Boston, 
Mass., in January, 1915, voluntarily and without the solicitation or 
request of the Secretary of the Treasury sent to the Secretary of the 
Treasury a list of vessels, some of English and some of German regis- 
try, as shown in Exhibit 77 to the report made to the Senate by the 
Secretary of the Treasury and the Secretary of Commerce on the 27th 
of January, 1915, in response to Senate resolution of December 18, 1914, 
and to which reference is made. Reference is also made to Exhibits 78. 
754, 75B, and 75C of said report, showing some offerings of rig rig 
British and French registry, made through Mr. B. N. Baker, of ti- 
more. Mr. Baker gave the information contained in these exhibits in 
response to a question I asked him, viz, whether it was true, as alleged 
by opponents of the shipping bill, that no ships other than the interned 
German vessels could be purchased if the shipping bill became law? 

Third. Haye there been any tenders for the sale of vessels at present 
carry the flag of any neutral nation to the United States or any 
responsible officer or nt thereof? 

attach as Exhibit No. 1 several letters and voluntary offerings made 
by the Merehant Marine Agency, of Boston, J. V. McCarthy, manager, 
dated February 3,-4, and 6, of various ships of neutral registry. ‘The 
Secretary of the Treasury has entered into no negotiations with Mr. 
McCarthy or anybody else for the purchase of ships. These offers were 
submitted to the Treasury Department, as before stated, without solici- 
tation on my part, and resulted, I presume, from the pona son of the 
fact that the Shipping bill is under consideration by the Congress, and 
thatit Secretary the Treasury is mentioned as a member of the 

Fourth. Is it within the knowledge of the Secretary of the Treas 
that any individual, firm, or corporation in the United States has ma 
loans or advances to any individual, firm, or corporation owni — 
which are detained in ports of the United States or elsewhere 
avoid the consequences of war; or that any person, firm, or corpora- 
tion, oe either in private capacity or that of agent for the Govern- 
ment, holds an option on any such ship or ships contemplating their 
transfer either to the Government of the United States, an agency 
thereof, or to poe citizens of the United States? 

I have no knowledge whatever of any such transactions as those 
referred to in this question, nor have I heard of any such. 

Fifth. it within the knowledge of the Secretary of the Treasury 
that the Government of the United States, or any official thereof, has 
in his employ or under his direction any pereon. or agent who is making 
inquiry as to the possibility of purchasing any ship or ships of any 
oes ge whatsoever contemplating th eventual “transfer to the 
United States or an ageney thereof? 

In each of the above instances the names of the persons, aniy and 
terms involved in each contemplated sale or purchase is requested. 

I have no such knowledge, except as to the Treasury Department, 
where I can state that neither the 2 of the Treasury nor anyone 
under his authority, or acting upon his direction, or as an agent, is 
making or has made inquiry as to the possibility of purchasing any ship 
or ships of any description whatsoever contemplating their eventual 
transfer to the United States or an agency thereof, or otherwise. 

In view of false rumors and statements which have come to my ears, 
t me to say in conclusion that the Secretary of the Treasury has 
at no time had a communication from or discussion with any ban 
house, banking institution, or banker, in or out of the United States, in 
connection with the purchase, sale, or disposition in any manner whatso- 
ever of the German ships interned in the ports of the United States or 
elsewhere, or in connection with any other ships of belligerent or neu- 
tral nations for any purpose whatsoever. 

Respectfully, 


Hon. Duxcan U. FLETCHER, 
United States Senate. 


W. G. McAnoo, Secretary, 


(Inclosures.) 


MERCHANT MARINE AGENCY, 
J Boston, Mass., february 6, 1915. 
Mr. COOKSEY j 
Private Keoretary to Secretary of Treasury, 

Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sır: Inclosed find a description of Dutch, Norwegian, and 
Swedish boats which I wrote and telegraphed about from New York 

ty. 

As I stated when I saw you in Washington, wherever prices are 
quoted to me in pounds sterling I estimated on $5 to the pound in 
my list of prices. Where prices have been quoted to me as net prices 
by some people who have listed their boats for sale, I have added 
5 per cent as a commission, which is the customary commission charged 
in connection with the sale of steamships by brokers in this country. 

In the offering of French ships Nos. 2}, 25, and 26 I was requested 
to ask 60,000 pounds sterling for each ship, but to offer the three shi 
for sale and to "r a price of 150,000 pounds sterling for the three. 
other ships are all listed exactly as they came to me. 

In event of the shipping bill going through and becoming a law I 
hope to be able to still have some ships left to sell to the Government, 
but I am now starting a campaign to see what I can do in the way 
of placing some of these neutral ships in the different shipping centers 
of the United Stat 

J. V. MCCARTHY. 


es. 
Very truly, yours, 


1915. 
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(Telegram. ] 
New York, February J, 1915. 
SECRETARY TREASURY, 
Washington, D. O.: 
Can offer nine more Swedish steamships. Particulars later. 
MCCARTHY. 
New Tonk City, February 3, 1915. 
SECRETARY UNITED STATES TREASURY, 
Washington, D. C. 
Dear Sir: I have cable on Boye Marstal, 8,000-ton dead-welght, Dan- 
ish, price abont $335,000, delivery February. Kindly keep names. of 


ships confidential, as Le | are my oniy protection; if other people get 
hol Se amet; they could possibly make a sale and I would lose out on 
commission. 


Respectfully, J. V. MCCARTHY. 


New Tonk Crry, February 3, 1915. 
SECRETARY UNITED STATES TREASURY, 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear Sm: I can offer you for purchase two steamships in Holland, 
met Willem I, 24,100 pounds sterling; Prins Willem V, 17,500 pounds 
sterling. 

1 will write further when I arrive in Boston, 

Respectfully, J. V. MCCARTHY. 


— 


STEAMERS FOR SALE BY MERCHANT-MARINE AGENCY, 1123 OLD SOUTH 
BUILDING, BOSTON, Mass., J. V. M’CARTHY, MANAGER. WE CAN Nor 
MAKE THE PRICES OR OFFERS OF THE STEAMERS AS FIRM OFFERS. 
THEY ARE SUBJECT ONLY TO BEING STILL AVAILABLE ON RECEIPT OF 
YOUR REPLY, WE WILL NOT BS RESPONSIBLE FOR ERRORS IN DESCRIP- 


TION, 
No. 23. 


7,437 tons dead-weight, including bunkers, on 24,11}-foot draft loaded ; 
built 1906 of steel, 100 Al Lloyd's; dimensions, 379.5 feet by 50 feet by 
25.4 feet; molded; cubic capacity, 416,309 cubic feet; grain; 11 knots 
on a moderate consumption ; triple engines ; cylinders, 26 inch, 42 inch, 
72 inch, by 54-inch stroke; three boilers (S. E., F. D.). 180 pounds 
- working pressure; water ballast in double cellular bottom, 888 T-A. P. P. 

45 T.; peaks and deep tank; 6 hatches, (3)-24 by 16 feet, 28 by 16 
feet, 18 by 16 feet; 4 holds; 9 steam winches; steam. windlass; steam 
steering gear; between decks, 7 feet 114 inches by 8 feet high; bronze 
propeller e opine light; 2 steel decks, with shelter deck above same; 
coefficient, 77. 

Gross registry, 3,974; net registry, 2,541; price, $262,500. Under 
British registry, UV 

0. 2 


7.890 tons of ee ai including bunkers (summer), on 25.10-foot 
draft loaded; built 1 of steel, Veritas; dimensions, 413.5 feet N. 
49.7 feet by 29.7 feet, molded; 9.38 knots, /9.11 knots on 372 Ti i 
consumption; triple twin screw engines; 6 cylinders, 254 inch, inch, 
52 ineh by $53-inch stroke; water ballast, 1,202 tons; electric light; 
2 decks and awning deck; accommodations for 45 first-class passengers, 
48 third-class 3 bunks, eee noapte 496. 

Gross stry, 6,472; net registry, 4,203; price, $300,000. Under 
French registry. Ne 28 i 

o. 25. 


7,163 tons dead-weight, including bunkers, on 25-foot draft loaded: 
built 1899 of steel, Veritas; dimensions, 408.4 feet by 49.5 feet by 27.5 
feet, molded ; 10.7 knots on 41 F. consumption ; triple engines ; cylinders, 
29 inch, 47 inch, 78 inch by 51-inch stroke; F. D. boilers; water’ ballast, 
1,087 tons; electric lights; 1 deck and spar deck; accommodations for 
71 first-class pena 70 third-class passengers, 

Gross istry, 6,075; net registry, 3,890; price, $300,000. Under 
French registry. No. 26; 

0. 


8.819 tons dead-weight, including bunkers, on 25.4-foot draft loaded; 
built 1903 of steel, Veritas; dimensions, 414.4 feet by 50.6 feet by 29.5 
feet, molded; 9.96 knots on 38 T. consumption; triple twin crew en- 

nes; 1 21§ inch, 33 inch, 52 inch by 35-inch stroke; water 

last, 1,202 tons; electric light; 2 decks and awning deck ; accommoda- 
tions for 45 first-class passengers, 4 passengers; bunks, 
including hospital, 496. 

Gross registry, 6,474; net registry, 4,214; price, $300,000. Under 

French registry. No. 88 
No. 35. 


6.825 tons 9 including bunkers, on 25.5-foot draft; built 
1902 of steel, 100 A1 Lloyd's; dimensions, 3824 feet by 47 feet 2 inches 
by 373 feet, molded; cubic capacity; 376,540 cubic feet; 10/10} knots on 
25 tons consumption per day; tat 4 e engines; cylinders, 26 inch, 43 inch, 
72 inch by 48-inch stroke; 2 S. E. 1 e 180 pounds working pressure ; 
water ballast, 1,785 tons; C. D. B. and peaks; 5 hatches; 10 steam 
winches; between decks, 8 feet; 2 decks laid with poop; bridge and 
T. G. forecastle; coefficient, 77. 

Gross registry, 4,268; net registry, 2,773; price, $250,000, 

No. 36. 


7.415 tons dead-weight, including bunkers, on 25.4-foot draft; built 
1900 of steel, 100 Al Lloyd's; dimensions, 405 feet by 48.7 feet by 
32 feet 3 inches, molded ; cubie capacity, 373,000 cubic feet; 10 knots on 
28 tons consumption; triple engines; cylinders, 27 inch, 443 inch, 74 
inch by 54-inch stroke; 2 D. E. boilers, 180 pounds working ressure ; 
water ballast, 1,900 tons; C. D. B. and peaks; 5 hatches; 10 steam 
winches; 8 derricks; between decks, 8.4 feet; 2 decks laid with poop; 
bridge and T. G. forecastle; 16 cargo pa 

Gross registry, 4,808; net „ 8,112; price, $225,000. 

Above ships (Nos. 35 and 36) are under British istry. 

The parties in England who have listed these ships with me say 
these boats are now trading under time charter and are ex to 
arrive in New York about the end of the month of January. They 
could not, however, be delivered in the States now, as they are com- 
mitted to load in Baltimore in February. Owners would, bowever, be 
willing to sell, with delivery in England, about March or April next, and 
se offer to send inspection order to be used on arrival in New 

0 


No. 57. 


3.297 gross ton; built of steel, 1895; dimensions taken from Lloyd's 
Register; 330 feet by 43 feet by 18.4 fect, 29 feet molded depth; triple 
engines; 3 cylinders, 24 inches, 38 inches, 64 inches, by 42-inch stroke; 
100 pounds working pressure. A. P. T. 118 T. 100 Al Lloyd's. 
Under Danish registry. Trice, $210,000. 

No, 38. 


2,598 gross ton; built, 1897, of steel; dimensions, 312.5 feet by 45 
feet by 20.5 feet; triple a oot 3 cylinders, 22 inches, 35 inches, 57 
inches by 39-inch stroke. hese dimensions taken from Lloyd's Reg- 
ister, W. B. Under Danish Registry. Price, $182,500. 

; No, 30. 

2,157 pom ton; built, 1888, of steel; dimensions, 279 feet by 37.7 
feet by 19.1 feet; molded depth, 21 feet 8 inches; figures taken from 
Lloyd's. Register; triple en 223 inches, 36 inches, 58 
inches by 39-inch stroke; 1 ressure; W. B. & Cell. 


D. B. 240, A. P. T. nder Danish registry. 
Price, $116,000. ae 


nes; mbar 
junds working 
40 T. 100 Al Lloyd's. 


No. 40. 


1.316 gross ton; built, 1910, of steel; dimensions, 231.5 feet by 36.2 
feet by 14.4 feet; Sgae taken from Lloyd's Register; triple engines; 
3 E ag —— 103 inches, 27 inches, 44 inches by 30-inch stroke, W. B. 
Under Danish registry. Price, $130,000, 

No. 41. 


2,625 gross ton; bullt, 1907, of steel; dimensions, 284 by 42 by 18.4 
feet; molded depth 28.1; figures taken from Lloyd's Register; triple 
engines; 3 cylinders, 20% inches, 33 inches, 55% inches by 35-inch 
stroke; 185 pounds working pressure; intermediate bulkhead in fore 
hold dispen with; 4 B. only; W. B. Cell. D. Ba, 88 feet, A. P. T. 
150 T. 100 Al Lloyd's; electric light; one deck, steel, and deep framing 
and awning deck, steel. Ship is offered for sale subject to purchaser 
overtaking time’ charter for one year commencing May, 1915, on con- 
tract of £17,000 sterling. Under Danish registry. Price, $250,000. 

No, 42. 


1,065 gross ton; built, 1904, of steel; 100 41 Lloyd's; dimensions 
from Lloyd's Register; 200.5 feet by 32 feet by 14.6 feet; depth molded 
22.3 feet; triple engines; 3 cylinders, 15 inches, 26 inches, 42 inches 
by 30-inch stroke; 180 porte . pressure; W. B. & Cell. D. Ba., 
A. P. T. 6 T. F. P. T. 46 T.; eleetrie ight; one deck, steel ; omr deck, 
steel; and deep framing; cable sa very prompt, Englan Under 
Norwegian registry. Price, $75,000. 


No. 43. 
1,672 gross ton. Steamer offered under Spanish rors , delivery to 
be made at Barcelona immediately. Not listed in Tia or Veritas, 
but have seen name of ship in weekly publication, Price, $105,000. 
No. 44. 

3,520 gross ton; built, 1895, of steel; 100 A1 KORRE: dimensions, 
344 feet by 44.5 feet by 25.8 feet; depth molded 28.6' feet; triple 
engines; 3 cylinders, 25 inches, 41 ae 67 inches by 45-inch stroke; 

ell. D. Ba., A. P. 


170 pounds working pressure; W. B. & T, 2 decks 
and deep framing; 3 deck rule; electric light. Under Norwegian 
registry. Price, $230,000, No. 48 

0. 45. 


3,569 gross ton; built, 1896, of steel; dimensions taken from Lloyd's 
Register, 344.5 feet by 44.7 feet by 25.7 feet; triple gine: 3 cylinders, 
23 inches, 37 inches, 60 inches by 54-inch stroke; W. B.; two decks. 
Under Norwegian registry. Price, $230,000. 


No. 46. 


3.314 gross ton; built, 1899, of steel; dimensions taken from Lloyd's 
Register, 336 feet by 46.1 feet by 24 feet; triple engines 3 cylinders, 
213 inches, 37 inches, 62 inches a stroke; W. B.; turret deck, 
Under Italian registry. Price, $160,000. 


No. 47. 

4,158 gross ton; built, 1809, of steel; dimensions taken from Lloyd's 
Register, 360.2 feet by 48.2 feet by 20.3 feet; depth molded 30.11 feet; 
triple engines; 3 cylinders, 234 inches, 383 inches, 68 inches by 48-inch 
stroke; 200 pinas working pressure; one deck, steel, and spar deck; 
100 Ai Lloyd's. Under Italian registry. Price, $210,000. 

No. 48, 

2.913 gross tons; built 1883, of iron: dimensions, taken from Lloyd's 
Register, 299.8 feet by 40.1 feet by 28.5 feet; depth, molded, 29.10 feet; 
triple engines, 3 cylinders, 21}-inch, 35-inch, 58}-inch,’ by 48-inch 
stroke; water ballast; one deck and spar deck. Letter in rd to 
boat says she is bulit of steel and loads about 4,200 tons dead weight, 
all told; delivery to be made in Norway on all-cash payment. 

Price, $120,000, Under Norwegian registry. 


No, 49, 


1901, of steel; 100 AT, Lloyd's; dimensions, 
284 feet by 38 feet by 21 feet; mean draft, fully laden, 20.2 feet; 
cubic cargo capacity, including spare bunkers, 2,312 tons of 40 cubic 
feet; dead weight, 1,970; bunkers, 435; spare bunkers, 190; passenger 
accommodations for 37 first, 8 second, 52 steerage; triple compound 
engine, amidshi cylinders 23-inch, 37-inch, 59-inch, by 39-inch 
stroke; indicat 8 1.100; nominal, 268. 
Price, $120,500, Under Dutch registry. 


No. 50. 


2,108 tons; built 1897, of steel; 100 A1, Lloyd's; dimensions, 
282 by 37 by 20.4 feet; mean draft, fully laden, 20.1 feet; cubic cargo 
capacity, including spare bunkers, 2,260 tons of 40 cubic feet; dead 
weight, 2,055; bunkers, 410 tons; spare bunkers, 180; passenger ac- 
commodations for 34 first-class, 8 second-class, 33 steerage; triple com- 
pound engine, amidships, cylinders 22-inch, 35-inch, 59-inch, by 39-inch 
stroke; indicated horsepower, 1,000; nominal, 260, 

Price, $87,500. Under Duich registry. 


No. 51. 


Built 1907, of steel; dimensions, 230 by 31.1 b 
ag hk registered gy ot 1,261; one deck; 1,550 
74. cubic feet; draft, loaded, 16:9 feet; triple engines. 
inch, 30-inch. 50-inch, by 33-inch stroke; consumption, 20 


can; K 00 knots. 
Price, 302,500 kroner. Under Swedish registry. 


2,121 gross tons; built 


20.3 feet; 100 41, 
tons dead welght; 
cylinders 19- 
tons Ameri- 
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No. 52. 

Built 1907, of steel; dimensions, 240 feet by 35 feet by 17.10 feet; 
Lloyd's, Al; registered tonnage, 1,360/820; one deck and bridge deck; 
dead weight, 2.150 tons; 103.900 cubic feet; 4 hatches; water ballast, 
345 tons; draft, loaded 17.4 feet; triple e 
indicated; cylinders 18-inch, 29-inch, 48-inch, 
pes working pressure; 14 to 15 tons consump 

unker capacity, 145 tons; steam winches, 4. 

Price, 352,000 kroner. 


ines; horsepower, 855, 
83-inch stroke; 180 
n; speed, 10 knots; 


Unger Swedish registry. 
No. 53. 


Built 1894, of steel; dimensions, 310.1 feet by 40.5 feet by 17 feet; 
100 Al, Lloyd's; registered tonnage, %,021/1.837; one deck; dead 
weight, 4,600 tons; 219,633 cubic feet; 4 hatchways; water ballast, 535 
tons; draf loaded, 21.6 feet; triple engines. amidships, cylinders 23- 
inch, 36-inch, 57-inch, by 42-inch stroke; boilers, 2, S. E.; heating sur- 
face, 4,000; 1 pressure, 160 pounds; consumption, 18 tons; 
speed, 93 knots; 9 steam winches. 

Price, 440,000 kroner. Under Swedish registry. 


Mag 2,300 tons; 2 hatchways; water ballast, 394 tons; draft, loaded, 
17.1 feet; triple engines, cylinders 19-inch, 31-inch, 51-inch, by 86-inch 
stroke; 2 boilers; working pressure, 180 pounds; consumption, 13 W.; 
speed, 9 knots; bunker capacity, 250 tons; donkey boller; 8 steam 
winches; cabin passengers, 8. 
Price, $110,000. Under Swedish registry, 
No. 55. 

Built 1890, of steel; dimensions, 340 feet by 42.6 feet by 28.3 feet: 
100 Al, Lloyd's; registered ton 2,317/2,136; 2 decks, iron and 
shade; 5 holds; dea te a 4,720 tons; 309,485 cubic feet; 5 hatch- 
ware ; water ballast, 833 tons; draft, loaded, 24.73 feet; triple engines, 
cylinders 26- In n, 42-inch, 67-inch, by 51-inch stroke; 2 boilers, > 
very good; work pressure, 160 pounds; consamption, 27 tons; speed, 
11 knots; bunker capacity, 694 tons; donkey boiler; 5 steam winches. 

Price, $101,750. nder Swedish registry. 

No. 56. 

?); steel; dimensions, 277/265 feet by 42 feet by 20 feet; 
registered tonnage, 1,823/1,099; 1 deck; well deck; 2 holds; 4 bulk- 
heads; dead weight, 3,000 tons; 141,850 cubic feet; 4 hatches; water 
ballast, 604 tons; draft, loaded, 17 feet 7 inches; triple engines, amid- 
ships, cylinders 30-inch; 88-inch, 56-inch, by 36-inch stroke; 2 boilers, 
8. E., 1 unds working pressure; consumption, 17 tons; speed 10 to 
11 knots; 5 steam winches, 


Price, 577,500 kroner. Under Swedish registry. 
No. 57. 


Built 


ships, cylinders 21-inch, 35- 
8. E. 


tion, 15 best Welsh coal; speed. 9 knots; 4 steam winches, 
Price, 501,000 kroner. Unde stry. 
No. 58. 


Built 1890, of steel; dimensions, 299 feet by 40 feet 2 inches by 20 
feet 2 inches; 100 A1, Lloxd's; tered tonnage, 2,631/1,670; 1 deck; 
6 bulkheads ; dead weight, 3.800 tons; 187,241 cubic feet; 4 hatchways: 
water ballast, 502 tons; draft, loaded 


21 feet; triple engines, amid- 
ships, cylinders 22-inch, 36-inch, 59-inch. by 42-inch stroke; 2 bollers; 
working pressure, 160 


pounds; consumption, 16 to 17; speed 9 knots; 
steam winches, 4. 
Price, 657,500 kroner. Under Swedish registry. 
No. 59. 


Built 1903, of steel; dimensions, 281 feet 6 inches by 40 feet by 22 
feet; 100 Al, Lloyd's; registered tonnage, 2,035/1,309 ; 1 deck; 3 holds; 
5 bulkheads; dead weight, 3,200 tons; 4 hatchways; water ballast, 550 
tons; draft, loaded, 18 feet 6 inches; triple engines, amidships, cylin- 
ders 21-inch, 85-inch, 57-inch, by 30-inch stroke; 2 boflers, S. E.; 
working pressure, 160 pounds; consumption, 14 tons; speed, 9 knots; 


steam winche: 5 
Price, 495,000 kroner. Under Swedish registry. 


Mr. FLETCHER. I have here something which I should be 
willing to have read, but I presume it is sufficient to insert it 
in the Recorp. The Secretary of the Treasury delivered an 
interesting address before the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States on the 4th of February, which I should like to 
have inserted in the RECORD. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there any objection? The Chair 
hears none. y 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

ADDRESS OF SECRETARY M'ADOO BEFORE THE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF 
THE UNITED STATES, AT WASHINGTON, D. C., FEBRUARY 4, 1915. 

Before I begin my speech I want to take exception to the 
statement of your presiding officer that the Secretary of the 
Treasury is not a seafaring man. He unconsciously betrayed 
in that statement the ignorance on the part of the American 
publie at large of the functions of the Secretary of the Treasury. 
The Secretary of the Treasury is the oldest seafaring man in 
the history of the American Government. Since 1790 the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury has been the head of the most unique 
and gallant and remarkable service known to the history of the 
nations, the Revenue-Cutter Service. It was the inception of 
the American Navy, and to-day there is not a cailor who faces 
the wintry or the summer sea, nor a passenger who is bound 
homeward or outward upon one of those great ocean liners, who 
does not feel safer and more secure because he knows that that 
service, maintained by the American people, is on guard to pro- 
tect him against the disasters of the sea. And this gives me 


an opportunity of saying, ladies and gentlemen, that when criti- 
cism is made of this bill because the Secretary of Commerce and 
the Secretary of the Treasury are made members of the pro- 
posed shipping board that you are putting men at the head of 
this commission who do not know anything about the sea or 
anything about the shipping business, it is an error. 

“T am not here to appeal for a place on the shipping board. 
That is the Jast thing I want myself—and when I speak of the 
Secretary of the Treasury I am not speaking of myself, but of 
the office and of the duties that devolve upon it and of the ap- 
propriateness in any enterprise of this character of having these 
two men, these two Government officials, charged with great 
responsibilities in connection with the shipping interests of this 
country, upon that board. 

“Tn the first place, the Secretary of Commerce has charge of 
all the lighthouses in this country; he has charge of the light- 
house-tender service of this country, running a fleet of vessels 
in connection with that service, and he is bound to know some- 
thing about the shipping business. He comes intimately into 
contact with it at various points of the compass. The Secre- 
taıy of the Treasury, in the command and direction of that 
splendid fleet of 44 vessels, whose value in the aggregate is as 
larg- as that of many of the merchant fleets of the world—and 
greater than any of them in the service that it performs—iust 
have knowledge in very considerable degree of the shipping 
business. He, with the Secretary of Commerce, enforces the 
navigation laws of this country. He, in connection with the 
Secretary of Commerce, deals with every ship’s manifest that 
it filed in this country. I might enumerate the manifold points 
at which these two great departments come into intimate touch 
with the merchant marine of all the nations in the world, mak- 
ing it necessary both for the heads of these departments and 
for their staffs to keep in close connection and relationship with 
the shipping interests of all the nations that haye intercourse 
with the United States of America. 

“ Objection has been made against this bill that the Govern- 
ment may make a loss if it goes into the shipping business. 
I do not think the Government will make a loss. But are we 
to be determined in our action about great and vital national 
policies by the question as to whether or not we may lose or 
make a few hundred dollars or a few thousand dollars? 

“Let me illustrate by the Revenue-Cutter Service. In the 
last year, 1914, it cost $2,500,000, approximately, to keep those 
vessels in service. Under the regulations of the department 
no revenue cutter can stay in port over 24 hours without an 
explanation to the department. Why? Because its function is 
to keep upon the high seas, to save life and property, as well 
as to protect our coast against smuggling and other offenses. 
The revenue cutters, in saving vessels at sea, do a salvage busi- 
ness without charge, and wrecking and salvage companies have 
complained that the Government is engaged in private business, 
competing with private wrecking and salvage companies, but 
should we abandon the Revenue-Cutter Service for this reason? 

“Tn the year 1914 the Revenue-Cutter Service saved nearly 
$10,000,000 of shipping property in peril at sea, and it saved, 
in addition to that, 450 or more priceless human lives; and yet, 
would you say, gentlemen, that the Revenue-Cutter Service 
should be abolished because it costs this Government money to 
maintain it? Are we governed by such sordid considerations 
that nothing should be done by the Government unless a profit 
is received? Why did we build the Panama Canal, in which we 
have invested over $375,000,000? Did we do that because we 
expected to make a financial profit for this Nation? Would we 
have hesitated to enter upon that great work because we could 
not see at the end of it an actual money return upon our invest- 
ment? Where the vital interests of this Nation are at stake, 
where the lives of its citizens are involved, where the property 
of its subjects is put in peril by the seas or otherwise, it is 
the function of government, regardless of cost, to come to the 
relief of its people. 

“And so, my friends, when American commerce is to-day in 
jeopardy; when, through acts of belligerent nations in which 
the innocent American people had no part, freight rates are 
soaring to impossible heights, hampering our commerce, affect- 
ing our material as well as our financial interests, affecting. in 
large measure, the actual life of the Nation itself, I confess that 
I have no patience with the idea that the American Government 
must sit with fettered feet and trammeled hands and refuse to 
protect the American farmer, the American business man, and 
the American producer in circumstances of this kind. 

“My friends, there are times in the life of every nation when 
it is necessary that every power of the Government shall be 
exercised to protect the property, the rights, and the lives of 
its citizens, and this is a time when we must face this issue 
squarely and when we must not, because of any hidebound 
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dogma or any academic theories, or any fears that this or that 
thing may happen, hesitate to go straight forward in the path of 
duty, and do the things that are necessary to be done, and do 
them at the time that it is necessary to do them, because reme- 
dies are not worth a continental unless they are applied when 
the disease is at the acute stage. ` 

“ Now, we are at the acute stage: Since August, 1914, our 
commerce has been seriously affected by the conditions which 
have arisen on the other side of the water. In response to a 
Senate resolution, the Secretary of Commerce and myself made 
& report to the Senate a few days ago, and I want to read to 
you a few things in this report which will convey to you more 
strikingly than any words of mine can possibly convey, the con- 
ditions that affect American shipping interests, American 
farmers, American manufacturers, and American business men 
in general who are interested in our export and import trade. 

“These letters were sent to the two departments without any 
direct request whatever for information. They were voluntarily 
sent in response to the request in the Senate resolution that 
these two departments, connected as they are with the shipping 
and business interests of the country, should furnish all ayail- 
able information. 

“Garcia & Co., general commission merchants of San Fran- 
cisco, wrote under date of January 5, as follows: 


We beg to say that we ourselves have shipped in the last two months 
500 or 600 tons of dried fruit to New York, through the canal at 
Panama, for reshipment to Scandinavian ports, and also to Holland, 
To a great extent these goods have been in New York for a long time, 
for the reason that our forwarding agents, Messrs. C. B. Richards & Co., 
could not get any space. It seems that whenever the Scandinavian. 
American Line are asking higher freight rates, other lines do so, too, and 
now even the Holland-American Line is asking 100 shillings for 2.240 

unds, while only a few days ago this company asked 45 shillings for 

.240 pounds. These advances in freight rates are made without notice, 
and even previous engagements have not been protected. that the 
shippers, instead of ma a small profit on ir sales to European 
countries, are losing money. 


“And yet I have heard it seriously contended, although I 
know I need not discuss such a proposition with intelligent 
American business men, that freight rates, ocean transportation 
rates, do not make any difference to our business men, because 
the man on the other side pays it. There is not a man within 
the sound of my voice who has anything to do with business 
who does not know that the cost of transportation is an ele- 
mental and serious factor in every business transaction involy- 
ing the shipment or movement of goods. 

“William Haas & Sons, manufacturers and exporters of D' 
shovel handles, Houston Heights, Tex., December 28, 1914: 

“ For years our entire output has been disposed of abroad, but owing 
to the present prohibitive tariffs in ocean transportation we are unable 
to deliver our goods, consequently our plant will remain closed down 
until such rates are establis as will enable us to market our 


+ + In our judgment a Government merchant marine will 
solve the problem, 

“Charles E. Moore, president Leaf Tobacco Association, Bal- 
timore, Md., December 28, 1914: . 

“+ * * I desire to file with your department an urgent protest 
against the unwarranted advance freight rates on tobacco as re- 
cently established by the Holland-American Line. Some of our exporting 
members shipping to Holland points have signed contracts with this 
company, expiring December 31, 1914, for a rate of $3.50 per hogshead 
of tobacco. This contract has been disregarded enti and the rate 
increased first to $5.25, then to $6.85, and to-day a notice that it will 
be $7.50 until further notice. This, I repeat, in the face of the written 
contract for $3.50 per hogshead, 


“Gano, Moore & Co., coal, coke, iron, steel, ores, Philadelphia, 
Pa., December 28, 1914: 


“The shortage of vessels is so serious now that it is practicall 
stopping the exportation of coal. We have several orders for kaAi 
— 9 to South American ports, and it is impossible to secure 
vessels. 


“American Tripoli Co., ‘Tripoli’ flour, Seneca, Mo., Decem- 
ber 28, 1914: 


“We have an offer of some orders from Barcelona, Spain, and the 
first two of the attached letters refer to our effort to 8 us a 
rate from New Orleans to Barcelona; and vou will see t the steam- 
ship company operating steamers to Barcelona refuse to quote rates 
at all. In the first letter the reason given was that other commodities 
which permit of a higher rate are being carried, so that our material, 
which must have a lower rate, is not at all desirable, and they even 
refuse to quote rates at all. * * * The fourth letter, dated Decem- 
ber 18, quotes us a rate of 49 cents per 100 pounds from New Orleans 
to Havre, France, and for comparison will say that just previous to 
the European war, on July 3, 1914, we made a shipment at the rate of 
18 cents per 100 pounds, a little more than one-third of the rate now 
asked. is high rate is, of course, prohibitive on a commodity such 
as ours. 


“Tnman, Akers & Inman, Atlanta, Ga., December 28, 1914: 


“We are paying ocean freight from Savannah to Rotterdam and to 
Bremen of $2; $2.25, to $3 per hundredwelght. Formerly the rates to 
these places were about 35 cents per hundredweight on cotton, 


W. B. Cooper & Co., cotton merchants, Wilmington, N. C., 
December 31. 1914: 
. “ Please allow us to indorse the action of the administration in 


trying to secure boats for the movement of American products. We 
are frank to say that as a general proposition we are not anxious to 


see the United States Government get into too mang lines of business, 
but when 3 cents per pound or more is.to be paid freight on cotton 
across the water against 35 cents per hundred pounds six months a 

it is time something should be done, in our okop: (Three cents 

r pound eqnals $15 per bale; 35 cents per hundredweight equals 
1.75 per bale.) 

T. F. Jenings, hardwood manufacturer, Marianna, Fla., De- 
cember 28, 1914: 

“T am exporting hickory lumber in bundles to Christiania, Nor- 
way, and freight rates have become so exorbitant that it is almost out 
of the question to ship. * * * Now, I am compelled, under the 
circumstances, to shut down my business if this can not be rectified, 


“ Funch, Edye & Co., steamship agents and ship brokers, in 
a letter to T. F. Jenings, Marianna, Fla., December 14, 1914, 
state: 


“We have no room to offer prior to the steamship United States, 
March 11. 


“Chattanooga Wheelbarrow Co., Chattanooga, Tenn., Decem- 
ber 26, 1914: 


“We have been endeavoring for about a month to get a shipment 
through some of the Atlantic or Gulf ports for shipment to Bristol 
or Liverpool. * * * We are still holding this carload trying to 
get booking through some of the various steamship companies, and 
n this connection would state we have three more cars which we 
et to ect out early in the year, provided we can get them handled 
rom por 


“Brown & Adams, wool commission merchants, Boston, Mass., 
December 30, 1914: 

“ We have been unable to make shipments wool from Buenos Aires 
to Boston or New York since December 15. Very little chance secur- 
ing Prolene room for next 30 days account scarcity of vessels. Have 
over $600,000 worth waiting shipment already paid for. Freight rates. 
when available about 150 per cent increase over last year. 


„Ike Manheimer, green and dried apples, Rochester, N. X., 
December 28, 1914: 


“In connection with the Scandinavian-American Line out of New 
York (Messrs. Funch, Edye & Co., agents), I have had so much trouble 
in securing space to Copenhagen and in getting the goods on board 
steamer, even after the space had been promised, that I was compelled 
to stop selling goods to Copenhagen. * * The freight on fresh 
apples in barrels is almost equal to the value of the apples, and prac- 
Hany prohibitive. 

“The Norwegian-American Line (Messrs. Benham & Boyesen, agents) 
has until recently given me very satisfactory service out of New York 
to points in Norway, * * * bat has now also advanced the rates 

above maximum quotations and notified me within a short time 
that no space is available until next April, 


“American Glue Co., Boston, Mass., December 30, 1914: 


“Within the past few days, having a shipment of merchandise to 
export from this port to Liverpool, we were informed by the carriers 
that vais could not handle same at all on account of haying more 
freight than they could handle. 


“Phoenix Iron & Steel Co., Galveston, Tex,, December 26, 
1914: 


“es - è 
* ¢ „ 


We are shippers of old rails and scrap iron and steel, 
Steamship companies now either quote abnormal freights or 
refuse to quote at all, so it is impossible to ship poe material, as the 
freights in some cases amount to three-fourths of the delivered. price 
of the commodity. 


L. & E. Frenkel, importers of electric specialties, New York, 
N. T., December 31. 1914: 


“ We procured orders to ship gas coal to Italy, but on account of the 
high shipping rates we can not ship it. 


“J. D. Kremelberg & Co., Baltimore, Md., December 26, 1914: 

“We are shippers of Maryland, Onio, Kentucky, and Virginia to- 
bacco to Europe, and most of our 1 are consigned to Holland, 
Germany, Austria, Italy, Norway, and Belgium, At present only ship- 
ments to Holland, Italy, and Norway are ible at prohibitive rates. 
In fact, the latter have become so h that now cable orders, Stop 
buying, have been received. 

“Although we have made a yearly contract with the Holland- 
American Line—the only shipping 3 from here to Holland 
as per copy inclosed, this line has arbitrarily raised its rates 100 to 300 

cent, and even at the raised rates s ents can be booked only 
for first available room. 

“Rates to Italy also have become entirely too high; i. e., from $4 
per hogshead of Maryland tobacco to about $27, or nearly 31 cents a 
pound, so that tobacco shipments have become out of question. 


“R. M. Bryan, eastern manager of the Black Diamond, New 
York, December 30. 1914: 

“This business (coal industry) has been almost prostrated by the 
inability of shippers to secure vessels and upon terms that will permit 
them to make shipments. 

“Henry Lauts & Co., Baltimore, Md., December 29, 1914: 

“The present rates charged by this line (Holland-American Line) 


are almost prohibitive and are a decided menace to the tobacco-export 
industry of this country, 


“Industrial Lumber Co., Elizabeth, La., January 5, 1915: 


“We have in the pon exported considerable lumber to England, 
Holland, Germany, and some to France, Since the war, however, we 
have been unable to make any shipments, primarliy because of the 
uncertainty of securing vessels; also on account of the excessive freight 
rates. 

“ Danforth Geer, president Walter A. Wood Mowing & Reap- 
ing Machine Co., Hoosick Falls, N. Y., January 9, 1915: 

“We find, bowever, that the cost of getting goods to foreign ports 
and the uncertainty of proper shipping facilities is becoming a great 
menace and will have a very serious effect on the business that we 
have in hand and wish to protect. 
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“+ * + We can not but feel that the steamship companies are 
taking advantage of present conditions to exact rates which are all 
out of reason and which are unjust and unfair, 

t would 4 to us that there never was a more op: 
portune time for this country, either under legislative action or private 
capital, to create a merchant marine, for lack of which, in our judg- 
ment, this country has suffered for many years. We can only ho 
that some measures may be enacted or some policy created which will 
peneme the present situation, and in time to affect our business interests 

year, - 

“G. Stallings & Co., Lynchburg, Va., tobacco exporters, De- 
cember 28, 1914: 

“There is a considerable scarcity of steamers flying the American 
or neutral fi and unless more ships can be put at the d 1 of 
shippers, caus a general reduction of ocean freight rates, which are 
now unreasonable, excessive, and almost prohibitive, the export busi- 
ness of this country is bound to suffer greatly. 

„M. B. Nelson, general sales manager the Long-Bell Lumber 
Co., Kansas City, Mo., December 29, 1914: 

“TI inclose a quotation from ship brokers, issued under date of De- 
cember 26, 8 have advanced more than 300 per cent. 
+ * * We now have in pile at port a little over 9,000, feet of 
lumber, of an approximate value of $280,000, all of which is deteriorat- 
ing and could be disposed of if shipping facilities would permit. 

“There are many others in the same condition as ourselves, and we 
sincerely hope you can do something to relieve the situation. 

“ Panama Railroad Co., January 15, 1915: 

“Our stock (of coal) has been reduced from 90,000 to 40,000 tons, 
and both the Earn Line. and our company are scouring the charter 
market in the effort to secure sufficient tonnage to carry to the 
Isthmus the amount of coal it is imperative we should keep there. 

Gentlemen, there are something like 75 letters of a similar 
character in this pamphlet. I do not want to take your time 
to read them. I wish, indeed, that a copy of this document might 
be put in the hands of every delegate here, and if it would not 
be violating the rules of the chamber I should like very much 
to have permission to send for distribution among the mem- 
bers of this convention copies of this report, which has been 
printed and issued as a public document by the Senate. It is 
entitled ‘Senate Document No. 673, part 2, Increased Ocean 
Transportation Rates,’ 

“ Now, as to the effect of these rates. I should like to sum- 

marize them very briefly from this report: 
. “From the foregoing tables it will be observed that ocean freight 
rates on grain from New York to Rotterdam have been increased since 
tie URSE of the war 900 per cent; on flour, 500 per cent; on cotton, 
‘ r cen 

“From New York to Live l the rates on the same commodities 
have increased from 300 to per cent. 

“From Baltimore to European ports, e Germany; rates have 
been increased on grain, 900 per cent; on flour, 364 per cent; on cotton, 


614 p cent. 

2 m Norfolk to Live rates on grain have been increased from 
157 to 200 per cent; cn cotton, 186 per cent. 

From Norfolk to Rotterdam the rates on cotton have been increased 
471 per cent; to Bremen the rates have increased on cotton 1,100 per 
cent ane: from $1.25 1 bale to $15 per bale. 

“From Savannah to iverpool the rates have been increased on 


cotton 250 p cent; to Bremen the rates have been increased on cotton 
900 pe: cen 
“From Galveston to Live l the rates have been increased on grain 


174 per cent; on cotton, 361 per cent; to Bremen the rates haye been 
increased on cotton 1,061 to 1,150 per cent. 

“ Since this report was written, gentlemen, freight rates have 
in many instances been still further increased. Now, it is stated 
that marine insurance and war-risk insurance have added very 
greatly to these costs. Let me say to you that the marine in- 
surance rates have been increased one-eighth of 1 per cent only 
since the war broke out, while war-risk insurance rates have 
been yery much reduced. The war-risk insurance rate to Liver- 
pool is only 2 per cent and to Bremen it is only 3 per cent, 
made so by the Government of the United States, and if the 
Goyernment of the United States were not to-day in this privat- 
est kind of private war-risk insurance business, gentlemen, the 
retes of war-risk insurance would be prohibitive, and they 
might be stopping American ships altogether. And yet in the 
face of these uncontroverted facts and with the situation grow- 
ing more acute every day we stand here and talk and talk and 
talk while American interests are being put daily into greater 
jeopardy because some people prefer to be bound by a hoary 
dogma than to have the Government protect its own citizens 
and the business men and producers of this country by doing 
for them what private capital refuses to do. 

“ Now, gentlemen, I had hoped very much when the shipping 
question came up that it would not be treated as a partisan 
question. There is nothing that I deplore more than the fact 
that this question has, by the action of our politicians—and I 
use the term not in disrespect, but because it is descriptive—I 
deeply regret that our politicians have succeeded in making this 
a partisan question, because it is not a partisan question and 
no man in this hall and no impartial American mind interested 
in the welfare of this country ought to be influenced by partisan 
considerations in passing a deliberative judgment upon it. To 
show you that it is not a partisan question and has never been 


a partisan question, I want to read you what the Democratic 
and Republican and Progressive platforms said on this question 
in 1912. 

“The Democratic national platform of 1912 said: 

“We believe in fostering, by constitutional Ne of commerce, 
the growth of the merchant marine which shall develop and strengthen 
the commercial ties which bind us to our sister Republics of the south, 
but without imposing additional burdens upon the people, and witbout 
bounties or subsidies from the Public Treasury. 

“The Democratic Party made similar declarations in 1880, 
1884, 1904, and 1908; in other words, since 1880 down to the 
present time it has declared in favor of an.American merchant 
marine. But the party has always stood against subsidies, and 
that is a very important point to remember in this discussion, 
because it has a material bearing upon the possibility of getting 
any remedy whatever for existing conditions. 

“The Republican Party said in 1912: 

“We believe that one of the country’s most urgent needs is a re- 
vived merchant marine. 

“But I judge, from what is happening up there on the hill, 
that they have not read this platform lately. 

“There should be American ships, and plenty of them— 

“They are not satisfied with American ships; they want 
plenty of them— ) 

ate make use of the great American oceanic canal now nearing com- 
pletion. 

“They have reiterated those declarations for the last 30 years. 

“The Progressive Party, while it did not come out specifically 
for a merchant marine in express terms, had this to say: 

“The time has come when the Federal Government should cooperate 
with manufacturers aud producers in extending our foreign commerce. 

“That is one thing in the Progressive platform that I thor- 
oughly approve. 

“To this end we demand adequate pont rien age by a eng and 
the appointment of diplomatic and consular officers solely with a view 
to their special fitness and worth and not in consideration of political 
8 It is imperative to the welfare of our people that we 
enlarge and extend our foreign commerce. We are preeminently fitted 
to do this because as a 4 we have developed high skill in the 
art of 1 our business men are strong executives and 
strong organizers. n every way possible our Federal Government 
should cooperate in this important matter. . 

“T want to read you now just one more section from the Re- 
publican platform of 1900. Here is what they said: 

“Our present dependence upon foreign shipping for nine-tenths ot 
our 3 trade is a great loss to the industry of this 
country. 


“They admitted it was a great loss to the industry of this 
country. 

“Tt is also a serious danger to our trade— 

“Mind you, this was 14 years ago. This fellow had sense— 

“Tt is also a serious danger to our trade, for its sudden withdrawal 
in the event of Euro war would seriously cripple our expanding 
fore commerce. The national defense and naval efliciency of this 
country, moreover, supply a compelling reason for legislation which 
will enable us to recover our former place among the trade-carrying 
fleets of the world. 

“ Now, gentlemen, that is a singularly distinct and a singularly 
prophetic declaration in that platform of one of our political 
parties—the platform of the party which was then dominant 
in this country and had control in 1900. Yes, sir; they had 
control of both branches of the Congress, if I am nct mistaken, 
Senator [addressing Senator Burton], and they were in posi- 
tion to legislate upon this important question. 

“Did they do anything? If so, I have not heard of it. And 
if they had carried out that statesmanlike utterance—and I am 
liberal enough always to give my political oppenents, even, 
credit—if they had carried out that really statesmanlike utter- 
ance—because the man who wrote that had the vision of a seer 
and the imagination of a statesman—if they had carried that 
out, I venture to say that American commerce, American for- 
eign trade, would be double what it is to-day. 

“Of course that is an opinion; I can not prove it; but I am 
just as satisfied as I am that I am talking here that that 
would have been the result, and I say that it would have paid 
the American people to have contributed any reasonable amount 
for that purpose. 

“That brings us back to the question of subsidy. The Re- 


publican Party favored a subsidy. Why did they not give us 


a subsidy? Why did they not do it? They had the power to 
do it. For 14 years, gentlemen, since that declaration was made, 
we have sat like knots on a log and done nothing. . 

“When you have an administration that is willing to d 
something for the American business man are you going to 
support it or are you not? 

“I am not wedded to Government ownership and operation 
of anything. I do not want to see the American Government 
engaged in any activity where private capital, upon reasonable 
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terms, will come in, but I am opposed to the American Goy- 
ernment sitting still in the face of an acute crisis when our vital 
interests are at stake and waiting for the benevolence of pri- 
vate capital to come in and rescue us from a critical situation, 
when, for more than 50 years, private capital has refused to 
do anything to relieve the situation. 

“When I think of this shipping business and of the claim of 
private capital to further consideration, it reminds me very 
much of that famous colloquy between Weber and Fields in 
New York some years ago. Fields proposed to Weber—who 
was always the goat—that they organize a ‘skindicate.’ 
Mind you, a ‘skindicate, to go into the shipping business. 
After some parley Weber said, ‘ Vell, vhere do I come in?’ 
Fields said, ‘ Vell, I furnish ze ocean and you furnish ze ships.’ 

“Private capital has furnished the ocean for 50 years, but 
who has furnished the ships? Our foreign competitors, who 
master the seas and who to-day have the entire power to de- 
stroy American commerce or to retard it, as they see fit, be- 
cause they can lift the rates over night and there is no power to 
control them—and they are doing it over night and putting them 
at such prohibitive figures that they can stop any export they 
want to from this country to-day. And we sit here and gabble 
about whether the Goyernment shall or shall not come in and 
relieve the situation. 

Eleven hundred per cent! Why, even a banker would call 
that excessive. And they put that on cotton, when the poor 
people in the South are groaning and grinding under the load 
that was saddled on them by the first cannon shot that echoed 
throughout Europe; and we sit here and talk about the Gov- 
ernment not coming to the front and doing something to relieve 
the situation. 

“What is government for? Is it something in a strait- 
jacket? Is it sitting in a corner like a concrete thing with 
palsied hands, afraid to act, or is it something vital? Is it a 
flexible instrument in the hands of the people of this country, 
to be used within constitutional limitations for their relief and 
benefit? Is it intended to be something to act in this emer- 
gency, something to come to the front and do things for the 
American people when private capital can not be commanded 
or commandeered or persuaded for that purpose? Why, my 
friends, it does not seem to me that there is room for argu- 
ment. This shipping bill seems to be a matter of such vital 
consequence to somebody—I am not questioning motives, gen- 
tlemen, and I do not want you to understand me as indulging 
in innuendo, because I do not; I impute no motives to anyone; 
I no not believe in winning that way. I would not get a vote 
out of this Chamber in favor of this bill by an argument that 
I felt would be demeaning to myself or to the Government, but 
I do want to say with all the sincerity that I can command, 
that for some reason somebody is more concerned about the 
Government not relieving this situation than they have been 
about anything that has come before the American people 
within my lifetime or within my knowledge, except the cur- 
rency bill. 

“Now, I want to say this about the currency Dill, and it is 
very apropos. We talked about a revision of the currency for 
something like 30 or 40 years. In the meantime we sat still 
and did nothing. We literally did nothing except talk. While 
‘we talked we paid the penalty in untold millions of loss, in 
panic after panic, for our stupidity and our lack of courage. 
Finally this administration took hold of the currency question. 
The section of the country to-day that is most opposed to this 
shipping bill was most opposed to the currency bill. I believe 
it was because they did not understand the measure. They did 


not know what the currency bill meant, and we had to fight. 


‘every night and day for nearly six months—continuous fight- 
ing—to get the Federal reserve act passed; and I want to read 
you just one little paragraph in connection with the Federal 
reserve act from a speech which was made in Congress about 
a month before it was passed. [After glancing at speech re- 
ferred to.] Why, this was made only 10 days before it passed. 
Here is what was said: 


“I say that this on AE prenent a financial heresy twice repudiated by 
the people of the United States. I say that the central reserve board 
2 7711 75 under this bill will have to represent that very heresy. If 
this bill passes as it stands, America stands to lose all she saved when 
Grant vetoed the inflation Dill, all we saved when Grover Cleveland 
abelished the silver purchase, all we saved when we elected McKinley, 
all the Republicans and all the gold Democrats saved when they hel 

a repudiation of the vital principle which has been put into this 


“That rather startling declaration had relation to the char- 
acter of the Federal reserve notes, and the earnest and solemn 
statement made with impressive warning to the people of 
America in this very speech was that the Federal reserve, notes 
were flat money or greenbacks! And yet there is nothing in 
this country, not even a Government bond—I say it advisedly, 
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because I know; this is one thing I really know—that even a 
Government bond is not as secure as a Federal reserve note. 
It has not got as large assets back of it; no Government bond 
has. And yet this gentleman solemnly warned the American 
people that these notes were greenbacks, and that they were 
going to repeat the very financial heresy which for years had 
been prevented from being grafted upon the people of this 
country. 

“Who do you suppose made that speech? One of the most 
distinguished men in the Republican Party—a man for whose 
ability and intelligence I have the greatest respect. That man 
was the senior Senator from the State of New York—Senator 
Ermu Roor; and that is what he said about the currency bill 
10 days before it was enacted into law. 

“T want to read you, gentlemen, what I happened to see the 
other day in a paper that I read every once in a while, to see 
if I am getting too progressive—because this paper is so re- 
actionary that it is enough to pull a fellow into a hole if he will 
read it long enough. Here is a paper that fought the Federal 
reserve act from A to izzard—one of many. I am told that the 
sentiment against the shipping bill in the city of New York 
and in the city of Boston is unanimous. It does not surprise 
me, The sentiment in each of those cities was similarly unani- 
mous against the Federal reserve act. It is due to the fact—— 
[Cries of ‘No!’ ‘No!’] 

“I say I am told so. I am glad to hear you deny it, gentle- 
men, because I got this from some politician or some newspaper, 
and whenever a politician or a newspaper tells me anything I 
am inclined to believe it! I am glad to hear that it is not 
accurate. 

„Here is what this paper said the other day—the Federal re- 
serve banks had been in operation for only two months—and 
here is what it said: 

“The Federal reserve bank is the reliance of the present— 

„My goodness, what has happened to this fellow? 

“and the promise of the future. 


“Think of it! In a year absolutely turned around, admitting 
that the administration knew what it was doing when it passed 
the Federal reserve act. He says: 

Pike is the promise of the future, as the clearing house was in the 


“The clearing house does not come within a mile of the Fed- 
eral reserve act— 

“Its first report is the starting point of a new banking dispensation, 
in which panies are to be prevented rather than cured. In some re- 
spects the Federal Reserve System is the enactment of the clearing- 
house system. 

“ Of course they do not like to say unreservedly that they did 
not make a great impression upon the character of this bill, and 
therefore they want to tell us it is rather a beautified clearing- 


house system; but it is deeper than that. 


“T will not read any more of that. It is significant of the 
change of opinion that has come over the country since that act 
was passed; and yet, my friends, let me say to you that if that 
act had not been passed and nothing had been done with our 
currency system—and I speak somewhat advisedly, because I 
think there has not been a minute of the time since that fateful 
Czy in July last when the first declaration of war was made in 
Curope to the present time when the great department over 
which I have the honor to preside has not had to be intimately 
in touch with every part of financial business in this country—I 
say to you advisedly that if it had not been for that great meas- 
ure, that great constructive measure, the Aldrich-Vreeland bill, 
even as modified by that act, would not have saved this situa- 
tion, and there is no telling what penalty the American people 
would be paying to-day for the neglect of the American Con- 
gress to give them that very vital and necessary measure of 
protection. I violate no confidence, gentlemen. when I say that 
if it had not been for President Wilson standing almost single- 
handed and alone against the advice of many strong and in- 
fluential men in this country, who earnestly and honestly be- 
lieved, as a matter of judgment, that the Congress ought to 
adjourn after the passage of the tariff law, this act might not 
have been upon the statute books even by this time. But it 
was because, with that singular prescience of his, a singular 
power, a wise divination, so to speak, he insisted that the Con- 
gress remain in session until action was taken upon 2 measure 
which was absolutely vital to the business interests of the peo- 
ple of this country, that this great law was passed. 

“My friends, am I unreasonable when I say to you that the 
gentlemen who are so strenuously opposing the shippjng bill may 
be similarly mistaken? The opposition comes from the same 
interests that denounced the currency act. What possible harm 
can come to you business men—I want somebody to answer 
this—what possible harm can come to you business men if the 
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Government steps in in this emergency to relieve the situation, 
to protect you against the eventualities of war, to save your 
commerce and your business. Because I tell you now, and I 
make the prediction with confidence, that if this bill is not 
passed there is not a man in this audience who will not rise up 
and denounce himself inside of 12 months because he would not 
allow us to do the things that were necessary to save him. 

„What carries your commerce to-day? What is the protec- 
tion of American commerce to-day? It is the flag of one 
nation—a nation involved in war, at that—the British flag. 
That is the only thing that stands between you and complete 
cessation of your export and import trade. I mean almost com- 
plete cessation, because more than 50 per cent of the bottoms 
in service to-day upon the seas sail under the English flag. Once 
you put that flag in more serious jeopardy than it is to-day, 
what is going to happen to you? What will happen to you? 
You may have a complete cessation of your export trade. Do 
you know what that means? It means disaster throughout this 
country ; it means absolute disaster, because if you are deprived 
of the opportunity of selling your surplus at reasonable or 
profitable prices, what are you going to have at home? Simply 
panic and disaster and trouble. Yet, when the sure salvation 
of your situation is to let the Government come in and do this 
thing in your interests, you hesitate. 

“Since I have come to Washington there is one word in the 
English language with which I have become more familiar than 
any other, because it is the one word that is used most. I say 
that advisedly. I use it myself too much, and every time I 
use it I get ashamed of myself. You can talk to any man about 
anything and the first thing he says is ‘I am afraid of so and 
so and so and so.’ He is afraid of something. Where is the 
courage of the American Nation? Where is that virile power 
that has made this American Nation great? Has it disap- 
peared? I do not believe it. We are not afraid of anything, 
my friends, so long as we walk the path of rectitude and justice 
as a nation, and we intend to do that; and if this shipping bill 
passes, all this talk about getting into international difficulties 
is mere twaddle. Why, my friends, there is no more danger of 
getting into international difficulties if this bill is passed than 
there is that I will pick up the Washington Monument and walk 
across the Potomac River with it. Let us get rid of this bogy 
now and forever, The American Government is going to stand 
upon its plain rights, which are the rights of justice and neu- 
trality, and if there is a man in the United States of America 
who is a firmer friend of peace or who has stood more strongly 
and courageously for it than the President of the United States, 
I would like to be introduced to him. 

“ Now, gentlemen, on the question of international relations I 
wish to say this: I do not know of any protests that have been 
filed by any foreign Government against this shipping bill. This 
is a matter of domestic concern, in which no foreign nation has 
the right to say one word. This is a matter of policy for this 
country alone to determine. The execution of that policy is 
another question. The execution of that policy means that we 
have to observe the rules of international law and the condi- 
tions of neutrality.’ That being done, nobody can complain. 
Can this Nation ever surrender to anybody the power to protect 
itself and its own citizens? Who proposes that—who means it 
seriously? I do not believe that any man could mean any such 
thing seriously; and yet there are speeches in Congress where it 
has been seriously suggested. 

“Why, the historic position that this country has taken ever 
since its existence is in favor of the right to do the very things 
that we are attempting in this shipping bill. But if anybody is 
sensitive about the exercise of that right, let me call his atten- 
tion to one or two things that have been done. Shortly after 
the war began, recognizing the serious and grave situation that 
confronted this country, because of the paralysis of shipping 
and the complete disorganization of international credits, the 
Secretary of the Treasury on the 7th day of August, three days 
after the first serious effects of the involvement of all of these 
nations in war had become apparent, issued a call to the coun- 
try asking for the cooperation of the responsible bankers and 
business men and shipping men in an effort to accomplish two 
things: First, to restore our shipping so that grain, which was 
piled up in every port on the Atlantic and Gulf seaboards, could 
be moved; and, second, to reestablish foreign exchange upon a 
normal basis. In response to that call, gentlemen came to the 
Treasury Department representing in the highest degree the 
business interests of this country. I wish I had time to read 
all their names to you, but I am obliged to read just a few. 
Among thém were Mr..J. A. Farrell, of New York, and Mr. 
P. A. S. Franklin, of New York. Mr. Farrell is the president 
of the United States Steel Corporation. Mr. Franklin is the 
yice president of the International Mercantile Marine Co. Mr. 


Bernard Baker, of Baltimore, well known in the shipping world, 
a gentleman who has no interests of any kind in the shipping 
business, and who is interested in this great question purely as 
an American citizen, and who knows the vitality of the question 
and the necessity of acting promptly upon it, was also present, 
as were also Mr. Robert Dollar, of San Francisco, Mr. Hemp- 
hill, of New York, and many other prominent men, including 
President Fahey, of Boston, who is now the president of this 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States. 

“ Now, gentlemen, that conference passed several resolutions. 
I am going to read you two that have a bearing on this question: 

“Resolved, That this conferenc 
to establish a bureau of 5 3 8 
the direction of a suitable Government de ent by a board of three 
or five members, which shall assume the a big war on American ves- 
sels and American cargoes yee or to be shipped therein whenever, 
in the judgment of the board, it shall appear that American vessels or 
shippers in American vessels are unable in any particular trade to com- 
pon on equal terms with the vessels or ore of other nationalities 

y reason of the protection offered such other carriers or shippers b. 
arran ts for indemnity through their Governments; and A 
board have power to fix rates of premium. 

“That resulted in the enactment of the war-risk insurance 
measure to which I have already referred. 

“Resolved, That the present opportunity to extend American forel 
trade and the opportunity now to begin the creation of a marsanta 
marine under the United States flag is so great that this conference 
appeals to Congress by immediate and effective legislation and by neces- 
sary changes in our navigation laws to make it possible for our citi- 
zens, without discrimination, to buy and operate ships under American 
registry in foreign trade on equal competitive terms with all other mari- 
time nations, 

“Those were significant declarations by men prominent in the 
business and banking world, most of them not Democrats in poli- 
tics—men willing to put aside partisan considerations and come 
here to Washington and ask this Government to go, first, into 
private business for the purpose of protecting the shippers of 
this country, because war-risk insurance in times like these is 
just as essential a part of the shipping business as the steel plates 
in the hull of the vessel, and no vessel will go to sea without 
war-risk insurance any more than it would go to sea without a 
crew. And here they ask this Government to go into private 
business to protect the American business man. When that mat- 
ter came before Congress it was voted for by Democrats and 
Republicans alike. It was passed by a yea-and-nay vote in the 
Senate, and- the distinguished Senator from Ohio is one of the 
men who voted for it, or, at least, he is not recorded against it. 
There was opposition in the House, led by Mr. Mann, the Re- 
publican leader, but the measure was overwhemingly passed, 
and a day or two after that the War Risk Bureau was started. 
It was made a bureau of the Treasury Department and is actu- 
ally doing business in insuring American ships. 

“Now, they say that the Government can not conduct any 
business without a loss of efficiency and without extremely great 
expense. Let me call your attention, gentlemen, to what has 
happened in the war-risk business. Now, this is mighty private 
business. It collides with other people who are in the war-risk 
insurance business. But it was justified. It was the right thing 
to do. They may say, ‘ Well, that was only a temporary meas- 
ure, because it has to expire with the war.’ Of course it has 
to expire with the war. What is war-risk insurance for except 
for use while the war is in progress, but the principle is the 
same. 

“We have issued up to February 2, 1915—the bureau went 
into operation on September 2—nearly $48,000,000 of insurance 
upon American ships and cargoes, and we have kept the rates 
down. The premiums we have received to date in actual money 
paid into the Treasury of the United States amount to $1,250,- 
000. Earned premiums to date on expired risks are $397,897, 
and we have not made a loss yet. 

“Now, gentlemen, suppose we had said, ‘Oh, well, we will 
reject this; we can’t afford te have the Government engaged in 
private business,’ just as they are saying about the shipping bill: 
‘ You are bound to run this thing at a loss. You will involve the 
American people in a loss.’ Suppose we had done that. Where 
would we be to-day? I hesitate to tell you what would have 
happened to the commerce of America if this had not been 
done. What do you suppose it has cost us to run the bureau 
up to this time? Mind you, we have taken in $397,987. You 
would think $50,000 very reasonable for handling the bureau 
during that time, wouldn’t you? It has cost us exactly $6,449.68 
to do the business. 

“Did we put any conditions in the war-risk insurance bill that 
we must not issue an insurance policy on an American vessel 
unless we had the consent of some other power? Not a bit of it. 
It is our business. We have a right to do this thing. But they 
say, ‘If you are going into the ship business, you will get us 
into trouble.’ 


At suc 
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“My friends, when the Government of the United States in- 
sures the cargo and the hull of a vessel a policy is issued under 
the sea! of this Government and signed by its responsible execu- 
tive officer insuring that cargo, and when a vessel and cargo 
are seized and taken into a prize court this Government has a 
direct interest in the issue. We insure as much as a million 
dollars upon any one hull and cargo. Suppose a vessel is seized, 
as I said before. A million dollars is the equivalent of four 
good tramp steamships. You could buy four good tramp steam- 
ers for a million dollars. So we have, analogously, four ships 
under this flag belonging to this Government in a prize court in 
a foreign country. Are we afraid of it? Certainly not. When 
the Government goes into the war-risk insurance business it goes 
in as any citizen would go in. It divests itself, to a certain 
extent, of its sovereignty, because it is engaging in private busi- 
ness; and that is one of the most extreme cases I could cite 
where a Government has directly gone into a business which 
might involve it in such complications as these gentlemen fear. 
But it has no elements of danger, because we expect those cases 
to be determined in the same way as if they affected any citi- 
zen of the world, by the decision of a just prize court, and we 
can not complain as long as we get justice—and that, of course, 
we will get. 

We passed a ship-registry bill. There is a lot of cry about 
free ships. They say, ‘Just give us free ships; that is the rem- 
edy’ Do you know that you have had free ships since 1912? 
What effect has the ship-registry bill had on our commerce? 
Nothing; literally nothing. 

“Do you know that under the Panama Canal act you get ‘ free 
ships,’ and that everything that enters into the furnishing of a 
ship is ‘free’? And yet American capital has not come forward 
to do anything. Do you know why? The Chamber of Com- 
merce of New York made a report by their experts—I know they 
are experts, because they say so over their own signatures, 
They made a report in which they said it cost from 5 to 10 per 
cent more only, not 40 or 50 per cent, as is commonly under- 
stood and alleged as a reason for giving a subsidy to American 
ships. They said it cost from 5 to-10 per cent more only to 
operate an American ship as against a foreign ship. You can 
buy them free in the markets of the world to-day, and operate 
them in our commerce, except in our coastwise trade. You can 
buy a ship anywhere and do it. 

“When this war broke out a number of American citizens 
had ships, which they were operating under the British or some 
other flag—mostly under the British flag. They were anxious 
to have the law changed to such an extent that those ships 
could be transferred or that they could buy ships and transfer 
them to American registry, and they asked us to support such 
a measure. We did support it, and the distinguished Senator 
from Ohio, if I am not mistaken, voted for it, and Senator 
Roor voted for it, and nearly every Republican in Congress 
voted for that measure, which went promptly upon the statute 
books. These American shipowners did not want to transfer 
their ships from a belligerent flag to the American flag because 
they loved our flag; they transferred them because it saved 
them from possible capture by hostile cruisers, It may cost 
them a little more to operate them under the American flag, 
but they pay this for safety—for insurance. i 

“When we passed that law we put it in the hands of any 
American citizen to buy a ship of any belligerent flag and 
transfer it to American registry. We have given any citizen the 
power—a power that our opponents now hesitate to give to the 
President of the United States, who has not a motive on earth 
except to serve you and to keep this country out of trouble—we 
have given to any citizen a power that these gentlemen are 
unwilling to accord to the President of the United States under 
this shipping bill. 

“You know that individuals, for self-interest or for some 
other reason, may collusively or in bad faith transfer a ship. 
They may transfer it to our registry for some purpose that is 
not square, that is not fair, and if they did the American Goy- 
ernment has got to come to the front and make diplomatic 
representations in order to protect the man who does that, be- 
eause his ship which we permitted to come under American 
registry flies our flag. We have got to make representations. 
So far as that transfer is bona fide it is recognized in interna- 
tional law as being a proper transfer. The burden of proof rests 
upon the man who effectuates that transfer to show in a prize 
court that it was bona fide. But the Government of the United 
States would have to intervene through diplomatic channels in 
each of such cases and see that its citizens and the ships under 
its flag got justice in that prize court. 

“My friends. when the Republicans in Congress and the 


Democrats in Congress and the Progressives in Congress voted 
for this ship-registry bill, did they attach any condition to it 


that no American citizen or other person should transfer a 
vessel bearing the flag of a belligerent to American registry, 
unless we first got the consent of some foreign government? 
No, sir. And yet in the shipping bill, where we confer upon 
the President of the United States the power to determine 
whether any ship bearing a belligerent flag shall be bought, they. 
say they are so afraid that he will do something to involve us 
in international difficulties that they can not trust him. They 
would rather surrender the vital American right to protect our 
own people than to trust the President of the United States, 
although they are willing to trust an individual. 

“T speak with some diffidence about the President of the 
United States, gentlemen; I speak with diffidence because I have 
recently had the rare fortune to become a member of his 
family, and I would not speak of him to-day if it were not well 
known that the views I now express of him I entertained for 
years before I ever had any thought that any such great good 
could come to me. There is no man, if that power is intrusted 
to him, who will exercise it more wisely, who will exercise it 
more justly, who will exercise it with greater regard to the 
rights of every belligerent nation and every neutral nation, who 
will exercise it with greater fidelity to the interests of the 
people of this country and to the business men, the farmers, 
and producers of this country than the President of the United 
States. Can you trust him? Can you trust him in this ship- 
ping bill? 

“Gentlemen, there is not an act that this shipping board can 
commit without the approval of the President of the United 
States; and more than that, let me say to you that when you 
talk about limiting or restricting the powers of the President 
of the United States with a view to preventing him from doing 
something that might imperil the peace of this country, let me 
ask you what you mean by conferring upon him the supreme 
powers of commander in chief of the Army and Navy of this 
Nation when, without consulting anybody, if he were not wise 
and prudent and just and honorable and peaceful, he could 
plunge this country into war in five minutes, and you could not 
say a word; and yet you hesitate to trust him to buy a few 
paltry ships for the protection of American commerce. It is 
not worthy of consideration. 

“I want to call your attention to this fact: We all admit the 
necessity and we admit the opportunity. The report of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the city of New York admits the 
necessity and the opportunity. The report of your own chamber 
admits the necessity and the opportunity—the necessity for 
dealing with the emergency in the first place, and the opportu- 
nity for extending our trade in the second place. To the south 
of us lies the great southern continent, seeking to establish 
trade relations with us; seeking to strengthen our social rela- 
tionship; seeking to extend its financial relationships in this 
country, and depending absolutely and wholly upon transporta- 
tion to bring about those great results. 

“Tf we do not give them transportation, gentlemen, what is 
the use of establishing branch banks in South America and 
expecting them to compete with English banks or German banks 
or any other banks? What is the use of our merchants trying 
to do business in that country if they have not the transporta- 
tion? They must not only have transportation which will put 
them upon a parity with other nations in the matter of rates 
and quality of service, but also in the matter of time, because 
time is of the very essence of trade and commerce. You can not 
do business on a freight train when your competitor does it by 
express. If he does it by express, you have got to use the 
express or get out of the field. Is that not true? I ask you 
as business men if that is not true? South America does busi- 
ness with Europe on an express basis, while we do little busi- 
ness on any basis with South America. 

“I am afraid I am exceeding my time very much, Mr. Presi- 
dent, but I beg your indulgence for a moment or two more. I 
want to tell you what the ambassador of one of the greatest 
nations of South America said not long ago in a speech at Bos- 
ton—Dr. Naon, a most able and distinguished diplomat, and 
one of the most progressive men from his own great southern 
continent. He said: 

Let us see, now, what practical method could be adopted for supply- 
ing these needs and increasing the amount of our international com- 
merce. There can surely be no better authority in this regard than the 
official word of the Argentine Government as cabled some days ago to 
him who has the honor of addressing you at this moment. In this 
cable; am my Government says in brief: 

ur products are being exported without increased difficulties, 
but a scarcity of bottoms is foreseen in the near future for the trans- 
portation of our products.’ 

This speech was made last December. He continues: 


“A very efficient means of overcoming the difficulty would be if vessels 
were to come from that country with the usual cargoes, namely, unre- 
fined naphtha, woods, iron, machinery, and other agricultural imple- 
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ments, petroleum, furniture, Inbricating oils,. typewriters, machines, 


these vessels would return with our products, such as refrigerat 
meats, wool, hides, quebracho, tannin, live stock, etc. American manu- 
facturers could step into the place left by European industries in all 
branches formerly supplied by them, such as coal (Argentina depends 
wholly upon the imports of coal), steel rails, galvanized iron, wooden 
goods, pig and sheet iron, ery in general, cement, locomotives, 
enk cars, refined sugar, antomontion, gaivanized iron or steel wire, 
rail joints, sheet zine, cotton fabrics, printing paper, electric wire and 
eables, iron pipe of all kinds, manufactures of iron and steel, house- 
hold articles, woolen clothing, etc. The present moment offers to manu- 
facturers of such articles most advantageous opportunities for openings, 
taking advantage of the shutting down of the European markets. 

“Then he goes on to speak of the difficulty of securing ves- 
sels, and he even goes so far as to say that the Argentine Goy- 
ernment itself would be willing to cooperate with this Govern- 
ment in the establishment of suitable steamship lines to take 
this trade. He goes on to say that there are $100,000,000 of 
trade in Argentina seeking American freatment, and yet we are 
hesitating to do the thing that is necessary to make it possible 
for us to take it, and not only to take it but to keep it. 

Let me call your attention to the fact that the Panama 

road & Steamship Line has been operated for 12 years 
by this Government under the supervision of the War Depart- 
ment. Here is a private corporation engaged in the steamship 
business and railroad business, the steamships running from the 
city of New York to the Isthmus, and running at a profit, and 
as well handled as any steamship company in this country or 
anywhere else, for that matter. The Panama Railroad & Steam- 
ship Co. is a private corporation, of which the Government owns 
the stock. The Government owns every share of that stock. 
Its directors are chosen by the Government. It is operated 
under the supervision of the War Department. The War De- 
partment does not make the rates on the Panama steamships. 
The War Department does not handle the details of operation. 
It selects a competent board of directors, such as any other pri- 
vate corporation has, and that board of directors selects experts to 
operate those ships, and they have been successfully operated 
for 12 years under the supervision of the War Department. 
We were put into that private steamship business by the Re- 
publican Party, and it is to their credit, and I give them credit 
for it, because it was a necessary and a desirable thing to do, 
both in the interest of American business and in the interest of 
the construction of the Panama Canal. The canal has been 
completed. What are you going to do with those ships? Are 
you going to give them away? Are you going to require the 
Panama Railroad Co. by act of the Congress to turn those ships 
over to the War Department or the Navy Department, to be 
used solely as reserves, at great expense to this Government, 
instead of keeping them occupied in trade, as every other in- 
telligent nation does, so that they will not be an expense to the 
Government, but a profit, and so that we may have them ready 
for use as nayal auxiliaries in time of war? Or are you going to 
say, No; we can not stay in this private business. It offends our 
every sentiment as the proper agency of government. We are 
going to get rid of this thing at any cost and get back to our 
hoary dogma and hug it to death*? 

“My friends, where have American intelligence and courage 
gone? Have they deserted us? I do not believe it. We want 
to deal with these questions as practical and courageous men. 
We have to keep that steamship line going. Whether we pass 
this shipping bill or not, it must continue to be operated in the 
interest of American commerce throughout Central and South 
America. The rates of freight have always been reasonable, 
and I will venture to say that during this period, when extor- 
tion has been practieed with a high hand upon American com- 
merce, the Panama Steamship Co. has not raised a single rate 
an iota of a cent. 

“We have been in private business in a great many directions. 
We have recently passed the Alaskan bill to build a railroad in 
Alaska. Why did we do that? Because private capital will 
not develop that great Territory, a Territory whose develop- 
ment is necessary in the interest of the commerce of this great 
country. We are more justified in going into a Territory for a 
development of this kind than into a State, because the Terri- 
tory is the common property of the people of the United States 
and it is essentially a national function that we should develop 
it, if we can not get private capital to do it upon reasonable 
terms. 

“You have to make up your minds to one of two things: You 
either have to let the Government organize this shipping cor- 
poration and let it take care of American commerce and pro- 
tect you, or do nothing to protect the commerce you now have. 
Recently German submarines have appeared in the English 
Channel, and even off the coast of Ireland, sinking British 
merchantmen in which your cargoes are being carried, and 
that menace is likely to continue longer and grow more danger- 
ous. The only protection to your commerce is to put the Amer- 
ican flag upon these ships. 


“You have either to adopt this shipping bill or you can do 
nothing except sit still and submit to robbery and the jeopardy 
of war. Which will you choose? The Democratic Party can 
not under its platform adopt any plan involving a subsidy. It 
is useless to talk about it. You could not get within a thousand 
miles of a bill that contained a subsidy, so far as the Democratic 
Party is concerned, and as it has power in both branches of 
Congress, the only alternative is to continue your commerce 
under foreign flags, subject to all of the incidents and hazards 
of war, or to adopt this bill. 

“Your committee makes a suggestion to the dangers of which 
I wish to call your attention. They propose that a Federal 
shipping board be organized; we do it under this bill. They 
propose that our navigation laws and regulations be altered; 
the bill provides for that. However, the point of difference 
is that they propose that the Government shall organize a ma- 
rine development company in which the Government shall be 
the sole stockholder, and that this marine development com- 
pany shall engage in the business of guaranteeing mortgages 
issued by private corporations; and this same suggestion ema- 
nates from the city of New York. My friends, where are we 
going; whither are we tending? A proposition of that char- 
acter from the ctiy of New York! The mortgage companies in 
the city of New York—the private business of guaranteeing the 
mortgages of corporations or of individuals upon real estate or 
anything else—you propose to put the Government into compe- 
tition with, in the most private kind of private business. You 
also ask us under this plan to have the Government make direct 
loans to shipping corporations or shipping firms. Do you know 
what that means? It means that the Government must lend 
money direct to anybody. There never was a more dangerous 
experiment or expedient on the face of the earth that could 
be adopted, and I do not believe any American business man 
or any intelligent American, if he will study the question for 15 
minutes, will stand for it a single second. 


Last fall, when the conditions in the South were so grave 
and so serious, the price of cotton was down to 5 cents a pound, 
and a great disaster confronted the southern people. We were 
asked to sanction the issue of $250,000,000 of greenbacks or the 
sale of $250,000,000 of Government bonds to put that money into 
the Treasury of this Government and to lend it to farmers upon 
their cotton. I had to stand against it, although I am from 
the South—and I hated to do it, gentlemen, so far as the effect 
was concerned; but I could not, as the representative of this 
Government, standing on guard at the doors of the Treasury of 
the United States, advocate any such action. Once you adopt 
this plan and put the seal and the sanction of the sound busi- 
ness men of America—you sound business men who represent 
every section of this country—upon a proposition to lend Gov- 
ernment money direct to any corporation or any individual, you 
might as well take the doors down from the National Treasury 
and involve the entire credit of this Government, because, I tell 
you, it will be extended everywhere. 


Let me give you an instance of what has happened. In 1837 
we had $38,000,000 surplus in the Federal Treasury. It was 
during Mr. Van Buren’s administration. We were so concerned 
about that surplus, it was so much money, that there was a 
great ‘row’ in Congress to know what to do with it. They did 
not know what to do with so much money. It became a political 
question. They finally voted to lend it to the States. You would 
think that the credit of the States and their obligations to pay 
were the most reliable assets you could possibly have. I mean, 
you would think that such obligations were the safest invest- 
ments you could possibly have. Congress passed a resolution 
to distribute that money among the States and take back their 
demand obligations. To-day the Treasury of the United States 
holds $28,000,000 of the demand obligations of the richest States 
in this Union—New York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Massachusetts, 
Georgia, Alabama, Tennessee—every State that was in the 
Union at that time. We have those demand obligations in the 
Treasury of the United States to-day, money loaned by this 
Government to these States. What happened? After we had 
given them $28,000,000 a panie struck the land. The act di- 
rected that the money be distributed to them in four install- 
ments. After the first three had been paid a panie swept the 
land and the Secretary of the Treasury, the National Treasury 
being in need of these funds, called upon the different States to 
pay back, and the representatives of all of these States in Con- 
gress passed a resolution, which fs on the statute books to-day. 
preventing the Secretary of the Treasury from collecting these 
debts until further directed by Congress. The Secretary can not 
move a peg to collect that money, because they put this inhibi- 
tion upon the statute books: 


“Until further directed by the Congress, the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury shall not call these loans. 


1915. 


“Yet, gentlemen, when we can not get a State of the Amer- 
ican Union to pay its just debts to the Government for money 
loaned to it, you ask us to stand for a proposition to lend money 
to private corporations or individuals upon the security of mort- 
gages. 

“Never on the face of the earth; and I tell you, gentlemen, if 
you ever enter upon it, you will have to lend it upon railroads 
and every other enterprise. Bills are referred to me asking that 
every conceivable sort of scheme be approved, submitting them 
for the judgment of the department, for raids upon the United 
States Treasury in the form of actual loans to be made by the 
Treasury of the United States on this thing and that thing— 
farm loans, loans upon houses built by workingmen, and so on. 
They are all entitled to consideration if we are going into the 
money-lending business. We will have to lend it to everybody. 
You can not discriminate under our system of government. 
Everybody must tap the Treasury till if you adopt any such 
resolution as this. 

“There are many things that I wish I could say to you, but I 
am trenching upon the time of the distinguished Senator from 
Ohio. I want to thank you heartily for the courtesy you have 
extended to me, and to thank you all for the opportunity you 
have given me to speak to vou, and for the very patient hearing 
you have accorded me.” 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, I ask leave to insert in the 
Record an editorial on ““Government-owned merchant ships,“ 
appearing in La Follette’s Magazine, signed by the Senator 
from Wisconsin [Mr La FOLLETTE]. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there any objection? The Chair 
hears none. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


GOVERNMENT-OWNED MERCHANT SHIIS. 


The bill for Government-owned ships to aid in carrying our products 
to foreign markets has been buried under a mass of bitter partisan 
discussion. This has been cleverly managed Republican Senators 
who are hostile to public ownership of any public utility. 

One after another they have pounced upon the President and the 
policies of his administration with a fury calculated to fire party 
feeling and carry some Republican Senators of progressive tendencies 
into opposition to the bill as an administration measure. 

Hence day after day the bill is ignored, while the tariff and currency, 
the war tax and business depression, idle mills and idle men, the Presi- 
dent's Indianapolis speech, his “ hostility ‘to business manifested in 
legislation,“ his “surrender to monopoly in naming captains of finance 
and industry to administer the laws enacted to regulate monopoly — 
these have furnished the principal subjects for discussion and for 
slashing criticism in the long hours of this filibustering debate. 

A few statesmen of fhe archaic type have spoken against the biil. 
No one listened, and no one will ever read their speeches. For the most 
part they were the product of another age. It was almost pathetic to 
witness their efforts as they stolidly toiled through masses of worn-out 
arguments and obsolete “facts” against Government ownership and 
3 of public utilities. But at least these “elder statesmen” had 
the merit of frankness and sincerity in opposing the bill. 

But mark the course of their more astute colleagues. I speak now 
of those distinguished opponents of the bill who with superior skill and 
cunning spent little time oe ge against Government ownership, but 
with a great show of mingled wisdom and mystery, in throaty and awe- 
oe whispers, admonish us to beware of war! war! war! 

t was just before the beginning of the debate on this bill that these 
same Senators were arraigning the President for his Mexican policy of 
“watchful waiting.” It was stigmatized as puerile and cowardly. ‘The 
echoes of their censure have scarcely died within our ears. It seems 
but 3 that they were denouncing the President because he 
would not make war on Mexico, to protect the dear property rights of 
big American business. And to-day these same Senators profess to 
believe and would have the country believe that back under cover, 
behind this bill, the President has some dark and sinister plan to force 
a war with the allies, 

If war is lurking ig Mag in this 22 it must be behind the 
bill. It is not written in its terms. It can not be found within its four 
corners. 5 

Ah, but say these suspicious gentlemen, this bill by its terms gives 
the Government the right to buy vessels as well as to build v. s in 
which to carry our products to the waiting foreign markets. Now 
many merchant vessels owned by German companies have taken refuge 
in our harbors. As Great Britain commands the sea, they can not 
escape capture were they to venture forth while war is on. 
Naturally the German owners desire to sell such vessels. 

For 125 years the United States has maintained the doctrine that a 
‘eitizen of a neutral nation has the right to buy merchant ar a a he 
has the right to buy merchandise, of the citizens of any coun time 
of war as in time of peace; that this is a sovereign right which inheres 
in every government in conducting its commerce, and, as asse by 
Caleb Cushing, Attorney General in 1854, in this we have the support 
of the authoritative writers on the public law of Europe 

The decisions of our Supreme Court, the opinions of American jurists, 
and the policy of our Department of State have uniformly sustained 
this contention. It is an invaluable commercial right, and the adminis- 
tration that surrendered it would be justly denounced as cowardly and 
un-American. 

To maintain this sovereign right on 
tonly and 1 provoke a con 
or under conditions whic 
tions is quite another thing. 

Great Britain has always maintained the same view of this sovereign 
right that our Government has adhered to. But it is now to her 
interest to take the other side, and she promptly does so. She now 


rinciple is one thing. To wan- 
versy regarding it at a time 


asserts that she will contest our right to purchase any interned German 
merchantmen. ; 

Such a contest, if one were to arise, would go first to an English 
If her court were to reverse its former decisions and sus- 


prize court, 
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office in its new contention, the matter would then 


tain her fore} 
become a subject for diplomatic correspondence. If not adjusted by 
departmental agencies of the two Governments, we would then demand 
that it be submitted to arbitration, as we have the right to do under 
our arbitration treaty with Great Britain. It will be-seen, therefore. 
that there is a peaceful and orderly way in which any controversy that 
might occur would be settled. 

t should be stated that Senator Root, of New York, advanced the 
eontention early in this debate that our rights as a neutral to purchase 
the interned vessels of a belligerent were surrendered by article 56 of 
the Declaration of London declaration is a draft of rules and 
regulations for the government of an international prize court. It was 
framed by a convention of del representing the participating 
Governments which assembled in London in 1908. The claim made by 
Senator Roor was shown to be without any foundation whatever = 
Senator WALSH, whose able argument e d the entire subject, firs 
because the convention “ was never ratified by Great Britain, and as 
the ratifications of those powers which indorsed the work of their 
eee have never been exchanged, it has not become obligatory as a 
treaty"; second, the representatives of Great Britain who participated 
in the London conference, in their report to Lord Grey themselves eon- 
strued article 56 as “in accord with the rules hitherto enforced by 
British prize courts.” They further stated specifically regarding the 
transfer of the vessels of belligerents to a neutral that“ transfers 
effected after the outbreak of hostilities are good if made bona fide.” 
Furthermore, Great Britain has issued three proclamations since the 
beginning of the European war giving notice that she would not be 
bound by the terms of the London declaration as to many of its im- 
portant provisions, In this proclamation she has been followed by the 
allies. As stated by Senator WALSH, “ it is accordingly idle to assert that 
the declaration of London, so contemptuously treated by the allies, can 
be appealed to by them in justification of any course they may take in 
the present war, or even that it can justly have any persuasive force 
A e ultimate determination of our right to purchase the interned 
No claim for the London declaration has been advanced since Senator 
Wars made his argument. 

Our right as a neutral government stan therefore, as established 
and maintained in many notable contests. Naturally, President Wilson's 
administration can not assume the responsibility of surrendering a right 
which has been sustained by the opinions of our ablest 3 an 
unbroken line of decisions by our courts, and the uniform policy of the 
Department of State declared by such eminent authorities as Secretaries 
Marcy, Cass, Fish, and Evarts 

Wilson will not plunge this country into war. At the head of a 
Nation that stands for peace, he has guarded our neutrality with noble 
care. He has been first to anticipate possible trouble, and quick to 
speak the word of admonition to avert it. With almost the first clash 
of the great conflict came his solemn appeal to the people to refrain 
ot any act or utterance which might inflame partisan feelings, Mark 

words: 

The United States must be neutral in fact as well as in name during 
these days that are to try men's souls.“ 

And again, I feel sure it is the earnest wish and purpose of e 
thoughtful American that this great country of ours, which is, of 
course, the first in our thoughts and in our hearts, should show herself 
in this time of uliar trial a Nation fit ond others to exhibit the 
fine ‘poise of un rbed judgment, the dignity of self-control, the effi- 
ciency of dispassionate action; a Nation t neither sits in judgment 
upon others nor is disturbed in her own counsel, and which keeps her- 
self fit and free to do what is honest and disinterested and truly sery- 
iceable for the peace of the world. 

This hue and cry about the purchase of German ei plunging us 
into war with Great Britain lacks sincerity. President Wilson will not, 
for the saving of a few thousand dollars in the purchase of a ship, 
hazard the awful cost of war. He will permit nothing to be done that 
will in any way disturb conditions of neutrality, and it is unnecessary 
by congressional action to sacrifice our long-established right of a 
neutral to buy merchantmen or merchandize of a belligerent. It is an 
insult to propose that President Wilson should give bond to keep the 
national peace. 

These clever opponents of this bill have at heart no fear that the 
administration will involve us in war with any foreign power. They 
know better than that. But that the Government will make war upon 
the Shipping Trust—that is their real fear! 

ROBERT M. La FOLLETTE. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by J. C. South, 
its Chief Clerk, announced that the House had passed the fol- 
lowing bills and joint resolution: 

S. 4146. An act granting certain lands to school district No. 
44, Chelan County, Wash.; 

S. 5449. An act to make Pembina, N. Dak., a port through 
which merchandise may be imported for transportation without 
appraisement; and 

S. J. Res. 187. Joint resolution requesting the President of the 
United States to invite foreign Governments to participate in 
the International Congress on Education. 

The message also announced that the House had passed the 
bill (S. 2518) granting to the town of Nevadaville, Colo., the 
right to purchase certain lands for the protection of water supply, 
with an amendment, in which it requested the concurrence of 
the Senate. 

The message further announced that the House had passed 
the bill (S. 3897) to authorize the Great Northern Railway Co. 
to revise the location of its right of way, and for other pur- 
poses, with amendments, in which it requested the concurrence 
of the Senate, 

The message also announced that the House had passed the 
bill (S. 5629) for the relief of certain persons who made entry 
under the provisions of section 6, act of May 29, 1908, with 
an amendment, in which it requested the concurrence of the 
Senate. ° 
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The message further announced that the House insists upon 
its amendments to the bill (S. 7213) granting pensions and in- 
crease of pensions to certain soldiers and sailors of the Civil 
War and certain widows and dependent relatives of such soldiers 
and sailors, disagreed to by the Senate, agrees to the con- 
ference asked for by the Senate on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses thereon, and had appointed Mr. RUSSELL, Mr. BURKE 
of Wisconsin, and Mr. LANGLEY managers at the conference on 
the part of the House. 

The message also announced that the House insists upon its 
amendments to the bill (S. 6980) granting pensions and in- 
crease of pensions to certain soldiers and sailors of the Civil 
War and certain widows and dependent relatives of such soldiers 
and sailors, disagreed to by the Senate, agrees to the con- 
ference asked for by the Senate on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses thereon, and had appointed Mr. RUSSELL, Mr. BURKE 
of Wisconsin, and Mr, LANGLEY managers at the conference on 
the part of the House. 

The message further announced that the House insists upon 
its amendments to the bill (S. 7402) granting pensions and in- 
crease of pensions to certain soldiers and sailors of the Civil 
War and certain widows and dependent relatives of such soldiers 
and sailors, disagreed to by the Senate, agrees to the con- 
ference asked for by the Senate on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses thereon, and had appointed Mr. RUSSELL, Mr, BURKE 
of Wisconsin, and Mr. LANGLEY managers at the conference on 
the part of the House. 

The message also announced that the House had pe the 
following bills and joint resolution, in which it requested the 
concurrence of the Senate: 

H. R. 9591. An act to permit the manufacture of denatured 
alcohol by mixing domestic and wood alcohol while in process 
of distillation ; 

H. R. 12292. An act to prevent interstate commerce in the 
products of child labor, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 17907. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
Interstate Bridge & Terminal Co., of Muscatine, Iowa, to build 
a bridge across the Mississippi River; 

H. R. 17982. An act to make Nyando, N. I., a port through 
which merchandise may be imported for transportation with- 
out appraisement; 

H. R. 18086. An act to amend section 71 of an act entitled 
“An act to codify, revise, and amend the laws relating to the 
judiciary,” approved March 4, 1911; 

H. R. 18383. An act to provide better sanitary conditions in 
composing rooms within the District of Columbia; 

H. R. 19061. An act for the relief of homestead entrymen 
under the reclamation projects of the United States; 

H. R. 19116. An act to grant certain lands to the city of 
Grand Junction, Colo., for the protection of its water supply; 

H. R. 20427. An act to authorize the sale of certain land in 
Alabama to Walter Dean; 

H. R. 20688. An act to place Barrow County, Ga., in the 
eastern division of the northern district of Georgia; 

H. R. 20814. An act to place Candler, Jenkins, and Evans 
Counties, Ga., in the eastern division of the southern district of 
Georgia; 

H. R. 21200. An act quieting title to a certain tract of land 
located in the city of Guthrie, Okla.; 

H. R. 21239. An act to increase the limit of cost of the site 
of a Federal building at Oakland, Cal.; and 

H. J. Res. 382. Joint resolution authorizing the President to 
extend invitations to other nations to send representatives to 
the International Dry-Farming Congress to be held at Denver, 
Colo., September 27 to October 8, inclusive, 1915. 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED. 


The message further announced that the Speaker of the 
House had signed the enrolled bill (H. R. 17168) to authorize 
the North Alabama Traction Co., its successors and assigns, to 
construct, maintain, and operate a bridge across the Tennessee 
River at or near Decatur, Ala., and it was thereupon signed 
by the Vice President. 

PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 

The VICE PRESIDENT presented a memorial of the House 
of Delegates of Porto Rico, requesting that the Porto Rico 
Regiment of Infantry be completed and that the officers thereof 
be transferred to the lineal rank of the United States Army, 
which was referred to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

Mr. PERKINS presented the petition of Hugh Doherty, of 
San Jose, Cal., praying for the enactment of legislation to ex- 
clude certain matter from the mails, which was referred to 
the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

Mr. ROBINSON presented petitions of sundry citizens of 
Batesville, Ark., praying that an appropriation be made for the 


construction of seven locks and dams on the upper White River 
in that State, which were referred to the Committee on Com- 
merce. 

Mr. CLAPP presented petitions of sundry citizens of Minne- 
sota, praying for the enactment of legislation to prohibit the 
exportation of ammunition, etc., which were referred to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations. 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of Mankato, 
Minn., praying for the enactment of legislation to exclude cer- 
tain matter from the mail, which was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. POINDEXTER presented petitions of Michael Dowd, of 
Tacoma; of Mrs. A. L. Weichbrod, of Tacoma; of H. A. Rob- 
erts, of Tacoma; of Charles W. Haley, of Tacoma; of J. F. 
Schwarts, of Puyallup; of Adolf and Agnes Saul, of Puyallup; 
of Herman F. Eckert, of Auburn; and of sundry other citizens, 
all in the State of Washington, praying for the enactment of 
legislation to prohibit the exportation of ammunition, etc., 
which were referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

He also presented a petition of Pomona Grange, Patrons of 
Husbandry, of Pend Oreille County, Wash., praying for the 
enactment of rural-credit legislation, which was referred to thé 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 

He also presented a petition of Sedgwick Women’s Relief 
Corps, No. 4, Kate Carlin, president, of Spokane, Wash., pray- 
ing for the enactment of legislation providing pensions for 
widows who married soldiers of the Civil War after the year 
1890, which was referred to the Committee on Pensions. 


BILLS INTRODUCED. ` 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. WILLIAMS: 

A bill (S. 7658) for the relief of the estate of Franklin S. 
Whitney, deceased; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. CHILTON 5 

A bill (S. 7659) granting a pension to Gideon Mason (with 
accompanying eka IE o the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. LA FOLLETT 

A bill (S. 7660) 3 a pension to Edward J. Jleason; to 
the Committee on Pensions, 

AMENDMENTS TO APPROPRIATION BILLS, 


Mr. POINDEXTER submitted an amendment proposing to 
appropriate $25,000 for a rifle range for small arms at the navy 
yard, Puget Sound, Wash., intended to be proposed by him to 
the naval appropriation pill (H. R. 20975), which was referred 
to the Committee on Naval Affairs and ordered to be printed. 

Mr. LODGE submitted an amendment proposing to appro- 
priate $50,000 for the publication of the military records of the 
Revolutionary War, intended to be proposed by him to the 
sundry civil appropriation bill (H. R. 21818), which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be 
printed. 

HOUSE BILLS REFERRED. 


The following bills were severally read twice by their titles 
and referred to the Committee on Commerce: 

H. R. 17907. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
Interstate Bridge & Terminal Co., of Muscatine, Iowa, to build a 
bridge across the Mississippi River; and 

H. R. 17982. An act to make Nyando, N. V., a port through 
which merchandise may be imported for transportation without 
appraisement. 

The following bills were severally read twice by their titles 
and referred to the Committee on the Judiciary: 

H. R. 18086. An act to amend section 71 of an act entitled 
“An act to codify, revise, and amend the laws relating to the 
8 approved March 4. 1911; 

R. 20688. An act to place Barrow County, Ga., in the east- 
ern rp rales of the northern district of Georgia ; and 

H. R. 20814. An act to place Candler, Jenkins, and Evans 
Counties, Ga., in the eastern division of the southern district 
of Georgia. 

The following bills were severally read twice by their titles 
and referred to the Committee on Public Lands: 

I. R. 19061. An act for the relief of homestead entrymen 
under the reclamation projects of the United States; 

H. R. 19116. An act to grant certain lands to the city of Grand 
Junction, Colo., for the protection of its water supply; 

H. R. 20427. An act to authorize the sale of certain land in 
Alabama to Walter Dean; and 

H. R. 21200. An act quieting title to + certain tract of land 
located in the city of Guthrie, Okla. 

H. R. 9591. An act to permit the manufacture of denatured 
aleohol by mixing domestic and wood alcohol while in process 
of distillation was read twice by its title and referred to the 
Committee on Finance. 
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H. R. 12292. An act to prevent interstate commerce in the 
products of child labor, and for other purposes, was read twice 
by its title and referred to the Committee on Interstate Com- 
merce, 

H. R. 18383. An act to provide better sanitary conditions in 
composing rooms within the District of Columbia was read 
twice by its title and referred to the Committee on the District 
of Columbia. 

H. R. 21239. An act to increase the limit of cost of the site of 
a Federal building at Oakland, Cal., was read twice by its title 
and referred to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 
H. J. Res. 382. Joint resolution authorizing the President to 
extend invitations to other nations to send representatives to 
the International Dry-Farming Congress to be held at Denver, 
Colo., September 27 to October 8, inclusive, 1915, was read twice 
by its title and referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I move that the Senate adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 o’clock and 47 minutes 
p. m., Tuesday, February 16, 1915) the Senate adjourned until 
to-morrow, Wednesday, February 17, 1915, at 12 o'clock 
meridian. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Turspay, February 16, 1916. 


The House met at 11 o'clock a. m. 

The Chaplain, Rey. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 

Bring us, O God, our heavenly Father, as a fitting preparation 
for the duties of the hour, into oneness with Thee, that we may 
think right, act right toward Thee and our fellow men, which 
is salvation. The kingdom of heaven now, with all its uplift- 
ing power, removes all doubt, all uncertainties, and makes life 
sublime. 

“Come unto me all ye that labor and are heavy laden and I 
will give you rest. Take my yoke upon you and learn of me, for 
I am meek and lowly in heart, and ye shall find rest unto your 
souls, for my yoke is easy and my burden is light.” 

Hear our prayer and help us to answer it. In the spirit of 
the world’s great Exemplar. Amen. 

The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and ap- 
proved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE, 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Tulley, one of its clerks, 
announced that the Senate had passed with amendments the 
bill (H. R. 17869) providing for the appointment of an addi- 
tional district judge for the southern district of the State of 
Georgia, in which the concurrence of the House of Representa- 
tives was requested. 

The message also announced that the President of the Senate 
has canceled his signature to the enrolled bill (S. 7555) to 
authorize the construction of a bridge across Suwanee River, in 
the State of Florida. 

ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, to-morrow is Calendar 
Wednesday. I think we need the day on appropriation bills. I 
understand the purpose of the Committee on Rules is to present 
a rule this morning and dispose of the shipping bill before ad- 
journment to-night, but I think it is necessary to move along 
with the appropriation bills, and I therefore desire to ask 
unanimous consent that Calendar Wednesday be dispensed with 
to-morrow, and that when the House adjourns to-day it adjourn 
to meet at 11 o’clock a. m. to-morrow. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama [Mr. UNDER- 
woop] asks unanimous consent that the Calendar Wednesday 
business to-morrow be dispensed with. Is there objection; 

Mr. MANN. Reserving the right to object, I believe the bill 
making appropriations to pay pensions is the unfinished busi- 
ness, and would naturally come up to-day unless displaced by 
order of the House? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Yes. I understand it will be displaced 
to-day; that is, if a majority is in favor of doing so, which I 
think is the case. 

Mr. MANN. Well, if there is such a rush about appropriation 
bills, why not take up the pension appropriation bill and pass 
it to-day? That is a very important bill to the pensioners of the 
country. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. It is an important piece of legislation, 
but the majority has determined to pass another bill to-day. 

Mr. MANN. Well, if the majority is determined to set aside 
the most important appropriation bill there is, we will have to 
wait until we see what is done before we dispense with Calen- 
dar Wednesday. For the present I object, 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois objects. Does 
the gentleman from Alabama want his other request put or not? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. No. If Calendar Wednesday is not dis- 
pensed with, I do not desire to make the other request. 


PENSIONS. 


Mr. SHERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to. take from the Speaker’s table three Senate pension bills— 
S. 6980, S. 7213, and S. 7402—the Senate having disagreed to 
the House amendments, and asked for a conference. I move 
that the conferees be appointed on the part of the House. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair lays before the House three Sen- 
ate pension bills, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

S. 6980. An act granting sions and increase of pensions to certain 
soldiers and sailors of the Civil War and certain widows and dependent 
relatives of such soldiers and sailors; 

S. 7213. An act granting pramana and increase of pensions to certain 
soldiers and sailors of the Civil War and certain widows and dependent 
relatives of such soldiers and sailors; and 

S. 7402. An act granting pensions and increase of pensions to certain 
soldiers and sailors of the civil War and certain widows and dependent 
relatives of such soldiers and sailors, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. SHERWOOD] 
asks unanimous consent to agree to the conference requested by, 
the Senate on these three bills. Is there objection? 

There was no objection; and the Speaker announced as the 
conferees on the part of the House Mr. Russet, Mr. BURKE of 
Wisconsin, and Mr. LANGLEY. 

ORDER OF BUSINESS, 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Speaker, being in charge of the pension 
appropriation bill, which would naturally come up this morning 
as unfinished business, I do not desire to interfere with the pur- 
poses of the majority, although it is an important bill and I 
should like to go on with it in conformity with the general 
purpose of getting rid of the appropriation bills. But it having 
been determined in a Democratic caucus last night to consider 
other business, however much I may agree or disagree with the 
action on that matter, I do not feel that it would be my duty 
now to present a motion to go into Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union upon that bill. I want to make 
this statement in order that it may be known why I do not, 
being in charge of that bill, now make the motion to go into 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

The SPEAKER, Does the gentleman from Georgia yield to 
the gentleman from Illinois? 

Mr. BARTLETT. In one moment; that is, if the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. Henry], the chairman of the Committee on 
ives is ready to present a rule for the consideration of another 

Mr. HENRY. I am ready now. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Now I yield to the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, if the special rule should be offered 
by the Committee on Rules and the House should not agree to 
that rule, would the gentleman then move to go into Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union for the considera- 
tion of the pension appropriation bill? 

Mr. BARTLETT. I would. That would be my duty, as the 
gentleman understands, and I would undertake to carry it out. 

Mr. MANN, I understood it, but I would like to have the 
Recorp show. 

Mr. BARTLETT, The gentleman knows I would, and I 
would. 

PURCHASE OF SHIPS. 


Mr. HENRY. Mr. Speaker, I submit a privileged resolution 
from the Committee on Rules. 
The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report it. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
House resolution 736 (H. Rept. 1410). 


Resolved, That immediately 7 5 the adoption of this resolution the 
Committee on Naval Affairs shall be discharged from further con- 
sideration of S. 5259 and the House shall proceed immediately to the 
consideration of same There shall be not exceeding six hours’ general 
debate on the bill, one half of the time to be controlled by the gentle- 
man from Missouri [Mr. ALEXANDER] and the other half by the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts [Mr. GkERNE]. That it shall be in order to 
offer the follow amendments only, which may be offered during the 
general debate and considered as pending, to wit: Page 1, line 3, after 
the word “ that,” insert “ with the approval of the President“; in line 
5, page 2, strike out the word “shall” and substitute the word “ to“; 
at the end of the bill add new seetions, as follows: 

“Sec. 5. That the United States, acting through the shipping board 
hereinafter created, may subscribe to the capital stock of a corporation 
of the District of Columbia. Said corporation shall have for its object 
the l Sna construction, equipment, maintenance, and operation of 

nt vessels to meet the requirements of the foreign commerce of 
the United States, or to charter vessels for pres gh ager and to make 
charters or leases of any vessel or vessels owned by such corporation 
to any other corporation organized under the laws: of a State, a ma- 
jority of the stock being owned by citizens of the United States, firm 
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or individual, citizen or citizens of the United States, to be used for 
such purposes, and shall have power to carry out said objects and pur- 
poses : Provided, That the terms and conditions of such charter parties 
shall first be approved Ki the shipping board, the initial capital stock 
of which corporation shall not be over $10,000,000, of the par value of 
$100 per share: And provided further, That said corporation shall make 
no charter or lease of any vessel to any corporation, firm, or individual 
for a longer period than 12 months, and said corporation shall specify 
in the charter or lease the ra charges, and fares to be observed b, 
such corporation, firm, or individual chartering or leasing any suc 
vessel or vessels as a maximum to be charged during the life of such 
charter or lease, and there shall be contained in said charter or lease a 
provision terminating the same whenever the charterer or the lessee 
shall violate any of its provisions. It is hereby made the duty of such 
corporation to e such steps as may be necessary to terminate any 
such charter or lease whenever the corporation, firm, or individual 
party to such charter or lease shall violate the provisions of the same. 

“The members of said shipping board, as incorporators, may, for the 
p of N out the provisions of this act, form a corporation 
of the District of Columbia, by making and filing a certificate of incor- 
poration, as provided in subchapter 4 of chapter 18 of an act entitled 
An act to establish a code of laws for the District of Columbia,’ ap- 
proved March 3, 1901. 

“The corporation so formed, its officers and trustees and stockholders, 


shall ponsen all the pawers conferred and perform all the duties im- 
posed iA frp subchapter 4, except as the same are by this act limited 
or qua 5 


“The powers of said corporation shall be limited to the purposes of 
this act and to such as are necessarily incident thereto. 

“Said corporation may sue and be sued in any district court of the 
United States, and may remove to said courts any cause brought against 
it iy other 8 R anes ' ö 10 81 it 

“Said corporation may require any officer or employee to give security 
for the faithful performance of bis duties. 

“Persons subscribing to the stock of said company shall pay for the 
same in full at the time of subscription. ; 

The stock owned by the United States shall be voted by the shipping 
board or its duly selected representative. 

“The officers and trustees of sald corporation shall be citizens of 
the United States, but need not be citizens of the District of Columbia. 
Such officers and trustees shall be subject to removal at any time by 
vote of a majority of the stock at any meeting thereof. 

“Said corporation and its capital stock shall, so long as the United 
States owns a majority of said stock, be free from all public taxes, 

“At no time shall less than 51 per cent of the stock of said corpora- 
tion be held by the United States unless the United States shall dispose 
of all of its stock, 

Congress reserves the ‘era to alter, amend, or repeal this act. 

“Sec. 6. That the Uni States shall subscribe to 51 per cent of 
the initial capital stock of such corporation at par and the remainder 
thereof may be offered for public subscription at not less than par, and 
the United States may then further subscribe at par for any amount of 
such stock not taken by public subscription, but the shipping board 
may cause such corporation to begin business as soon as 51 per cent 
of such stock has been subscribed and paid for by the United States. 
The shipping board, with the approval of the President, may consent to 
or may cause an increase of the capital stock from time to time as the 
interests of the corporation may 3 but without authority of Con- 
gress the portion of such increase to be paid for by the United States 
shall not exceed $10,000,000, neither shall the proportion of stock held 
by the United States at any time be less than 51 7 7 cent: Provided 
that a sufficient number of the shares of stock of said corporation shall 
be set apart for holding by the persons for whom the stock of the 
United States may be voted as trustees, and such shares shall be issued 
or transferred to such persons to qualify them as trustees of such cor- 
poration, and such shares shall be transferred to the successor or suc- 
cessors of any such person or persons. 

“Sec. 7. That the United States, through the shipping board and 
with the approval of the President, is authorized to pu se or con- 
struct vessels suitable in the judgment of the shipping board for the 
purposes of such corporation with a view to transferring them to such 
corporation, and for this purpose the Secretary of the Treasury, upon 
the request of the shipping board and the approval of the President 
may issue and sell or use for such purchases or construction any of 
the bonds of the United States now available in the Treasury of the 
United States under the act of Aogust 5, 1909, the act of February 4, 
1910, and the act of March 2, 1911, relating to the issue of bonds for 
the construction of the Panama Canal, to a total amount not to exceed 

30,000,000, for the purpose of purchasing or constructing such vessels: 
rovided, That any anama Canal bonds issued and sold or used under 
the provisions of this section or other existing authority may be made 
yable at such time after issue as the Secretary of the Treasury, in his 
secretion, may deem advisable and fix, instead of 50 years after date 
of issue, as in said act of August 5, 1909, not exceeding 50 years: 
Provided further, That payments for such purchases or construction 
from the roceeds of sales of bonds, or delivery of bonds in payment 
thereof, shall be made only as ordered and directed by the shipping 
board: And provided e That in making purchases of ships during 
the continuance of the present European war no purchases shall be 
made in a way which will disturb the conditions of neutrality. 

“Sec. S. That the shipping board is authorized to transfer the ves- 
sels purchased or constructed as herein provided to any such corpora- 
‘tion in which the United States has become a stockholder as hereinbe- 
fore provided, and such corporation shall issue to the United States in 
payment thereof its gold bonds, bearing interest at not less than 4 per 
cent per annum, and upon such further terms and conditions as may be 
prescribed by the shipping board, such bonds to be secured by a first- 
mortgage lien upon such vessels, severally, thus transferred: Provided 
That the amount of bonds ved by the United States in payment 
for such vessels shall not be ef 5 the then par value, than the total 
amount expended by the United States in the purchase or construction 
of such vessels, and the same neg be sold by the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, in his discretion, and with the approval of the President, to reim- 
nditures made in the purchase or construc- 
tion of vessels: And provided further, That said corporation shall not 
issue any bonds in excess of 40,000,000, or incur any liabilities other 
than stock issues in excess of $10,000,000. Such corporation shall make 
suitable provision for sinking fund and for the depreciation charges 
under the rules and regulations to be prescribed by such 1 board; 
and all vessels acquired under this act, or in which the United States 
shall otherwise be interested as owner, in whole or in part, or 1 
which the United States shall have or hold any mort; ge, pledge, lien, 
or other 8 shall, when and while employed solely as merchant 
vessels, be in all respects subject to all laws, regulations, and liabilities 


burse the Treasury for ex 


governing mercant 8 in like 9 887 aad te the fame ng ag 
vessels in private owners’ when du ster t 
laws of the United States. p 2 885 e 


aeons and put into 


at vessels purchased or constructed by such shipping 
board and conveyed to such corporation as herein provided shall be 
entitled to registry under the laws of the United States, and shall be 
deemed vessels of the United States and entitled to the benefits and 
privileges 5 arr ay to such vessels, except such vessels shall engage 
only in trade with foreign countries or with Alaska, the Phili pine 
Islands, the Hawallan Islands, and the islands of Porto Rico, Guam, 
and Tutuila: Provided, That the above restrictions shall not apply to 
such of sald vessels as are built in the United States. Such vessels 
shall be subject to the navigation laws of the United States, except as 
weer 10. That the Secrets 

“Sec. 10. at the retary of the Treasury and the Secretary o 
Commerce, and three additional members, bene of whom shall be of 
packs experience in the management and operation of steamshi 

the foreign trade, are hereby constituted a board to be known as the 
shipping board, with full power, subject to the approval of the Presi- 
dent, to vote the stock of the United States in said corporation, either 
as a body or by one or more of its members duly authorized by a 
majority, and to do all things necessary, whether specifically enumerated 
or not, to carry out the purposes of this act and protect the interests 
of the United States, said three additional members to be ap 
br the President, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate. 

e salary of each of the three additional members of said board so 
appointed shall be $6,000 per annum, 

‘Sec. 11. That, with the approval of the Congress, such shipping 
Lr es Ar any time sell the stock of such corporation owned by the 

ates. 


“Sec. 12. That the President of the United States is hereby author- 
ized to charter, lease, or transfer such naval auxiliaries belonging to 
the Naval Establishment of the United States as are suitable for com- 
mercial use, and which are not required for use in the Navy in time 
of peace; and vessels belonging to the War Department PM a for 
commercial uses and not required for geen | ransports in time of 
peace; and to direct or cause to be chartered, le ox transferred 
vessels now owned and operated by the Panama Railroad Co., to any 
corporation now or hereafter organized as in this act provided, upon 
such terms and conditions as the ee board, with the approval of 
the President of the United States, shall prescribe. The vessels pur- 
chased or constructed by the United States through the shipping board, 
with the approval of the President of the United States, shall be of a 
‘ ag Ber a ar the 3 N of the foreign trade of 

es may permit, su e for use as naval auxiliaries 
the Poe Establishment of the United States. n 

‘Sec. 13. That the President of the United States, upon giving to 
any such corporation in which the United States shall be pon inng to 
through its president, vice president, secretary, or manager, notice in 
writing for such reasonable length of time as in his judgment the cir- 
cumstances require and will permit of his intention sò to do, may take 
possession, absolutely or temporarily for use as naval auxiliaries of any 
vessel or vessels owned or | by or otherwise in the possession of 
said corporation, and said corporation shall be entitled to a reasonable 
price or rental therefor, to be fixed by the shipping board, with the 
approval of the President: Provided, That if in the judgment of the 
President an — eency exists requiring such action he may take posses- 
sonor my such vessel or vessels without notice, 

EC. 14. That the shipping board shall make to Congre: at the 
beginning of each regular session, a report of expenditures nod ‘recelnte 
under this act and of the operations of any corporation in which the 
United States may have become a stockholder hereunder, 

“Sec. 15. That for the purpose of carrying out the provisions of this 
act there is hereby spore riated, out of any money in the Treasury of 
the United States not otherwise appropriated, the sum of $10,000,000. 
or, in lieu of such appropriation, the Recretary of the Treasury may sell 
Panama Canal bonds to the amount of $10,000,000 in addition to those 
pravigos for in section 7, and on the same terms, and set apart and use 

e proceeds thereof for such purposes. 

“Src. 16. That two years from and after the conclusion of the pres- 
ent European war, that fact to be determined by the President, the cor- 
poration and the shipping board shall turn over and transfer all vessels 
porcas or constructed under the provisions of this act to the Navy 

partment, and the Secretary of the Navy shall have the right, wit 
the approval of the President, to lease or charter any of such vessels 
not needed for naval or military purposes to any firm, individual, or 
corporation for use as merchant vessels, 

“That the Secretary of the Navy shall in such leases provide for 
their cancellation whenever such vessels may be required for naval or 
military purposes. 

“That all leases made under this section of the act shall be subject 
to all of the provisions of section 5 of this act relating to maximum 
rates and charges and terms and conditions of forfeiture. 

“That when the vessels, land, piers, leases for land or piers, and 
other property held by the corporation are rene re of as herein pro- 
vid e corporation herein provided for shall be dissolved and said 
shipping board abolished. 

“ Sec. 17. That sections 1, 2, 3, and 4 of this act shall not take 
effect until two years from and after the conclusion of the present 
European war, that fact to be determined by the President.” 

At the conclusion of the general debate the previous question shall 
be considered as ordered upon the amendment and the bill and vote 
shall be had upon the final passage of the bill without other intervening 
motion, except one motion to recommit. 
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Mr. HENRY. Mr. Speaker—— © 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas is entitled to 20 
minutes. 

Mr. HENRY. I am entitled to an hour. 

The SPEAKER. That is correct. 

Mr. MANN. Before the debate begins, will the gentleman 
yield for a question? 

Mr. HENRY. Yes. 

. Mr. MANN. I notice the last paragraph of the rule provides 
that the previous question shall be considered as ordered upon 
the “amendment,” while the first paragraph of the rule pro- 
vides for offering certain ‘‘ amendments.” 

Mr. HENRY. It should be “amendments” in the last para- 
graph. I will ask that the letter“ s“ be added to it. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman asks unanimous consent to 
amend by adding the letter “ s.“ 

Mr. HENRY. It is a typographical error. 

Mr. MANN. In line 6, page 13. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. I 
should like to inquire whether the Speaker in construing this 
rule will hold that the bill is to be considered in the House as 
in Committee of the Whole? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks it so states somewhere in 
the rule. 

Mr. BARTLETT. I have not been able to find it. 

Mr. HENRY. I suggest that the construction of the rule 
will come up after it is adopted. 

The SPEAKER. That is true. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Of course I do not want—— 

The SPEAKER. It is perfectly proper for the gentleman to 
make the parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. HENRY. The rule reads that— 

The House shall proceed to consider. e 

Mr. BARTLETT. I am perfectly willing to pretermit the 
question. 8 

The SPEAKER. Where is that provision? 

Mr. HENRY. In line 3 of the first section. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair is of the opinion from the 
verbiage of this rule that it would be considered in the ordi- 
nary way. z 

Mr. BARTLETT. That is what I was going to suggest. 

The SPEAKER. That is, that the House would resolve itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union. 

Mr. BARTLETT. That is the reason I ask the question, be- 
cause unless otherwise specifically provided for the rules of 
the House require that all bills making appropriations shall be 
considered in the Committee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union, and it is to be presumed that if the committee 
intended that the bill should be considered in the House instead 
of in the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union they would have so stated. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks the gentleman is entirely 
correct about that. 

Mr. HENRY. Of course I have no objection to it being modi- 
fied to that extent. 

The SPEAKER. If the gentleman wishes to ask for that 
modification, he can do so; and if he does not want to do so, 
he does not have to. 

Mr. HENRY. It makes no difference. I suppose gentlemen 
on the other side do not desire more than 20 minutes on this 
rule. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. The gentleman from Texas is mistaken. 
We would like to have a little more time than that. 

Mr. HENRY. How much time would you like? 

Mr. CAMPBELL. I really have requests for much more time 
than I have the face to ask for. . 

Mr. HENRY. I think the rule is so liberal that you should 
not ask much. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. 
this side. 

Mr. HENRY. I think 30 minutes on a side ought to be an 
abundance of time, and I suggest, if the gentleman is willing 
to take 30 minutes, that I will yield him 30 minutes of my 
hour; aud I suggest that we agree that a: the end of that time 
the previous question be considered as ordered on the reso- 
lution. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Will the gentlenan move the previous 
question at the end of the hour? 

Mr. HENRY. I hardly think it is necessary to do that. I 


I think we can get on with an hour on 


think the gentleman might agree that we should order the 
previous question. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. It will be impossible to secure unanimous 
consent to have the previous question ordered. 


Mr. HENRY. Mr. Speaker, I wish the gentleman to have an 
abundance of time; but it seems to me that 30 minutes on a 
side are sufficient. This matter has been thoroughly discussed. 

Mr. MADDEN. Where? 

Mr. HENRY. In yarious quarters. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. The 30 minutes will be satisfactory, but I 
shall ask that the gentleman move the previous question at the 
close of the debate. 

Mr. HENRY. I ask unanimous consent that the previous 
question be considered as ordered at the end of one hour. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman asks unanimous consent that 
at the end of one hour's debate on this rule the previous ques- 
tion shall be considered as ordered. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Reserving the right to object 

Mr. MANN. I will object. 


Mr. HENRY. Mr, Speaker, I move the previous question on 
the resolution. ; 


The question was taken on ordering the previous question, and 
the Speaker announced that the ayes appeared to have it. 
Mr. CAMPBELL. Division, Mr. Speaker. 


Mr. MADDEN. I ask for the yeas and nays. 


The yeas and nays were ordered. 
The question was taken; and there were—yeas 181, nays 126, 
answered “ present” 4, not voting 112, as follows: 


[Roll No, 65.] 

YEAS—181, 
Abercrombie Doolittle Igoe Reilly, Conn, 
Adair Doremns Jacoway Reilly, Wis. 
Adamson Doughton Johnson, Ky. Rothermel 
Alexander Dupré Johnson, 8. C, ouse 
Allen Eagle Keating Rubey 
Ashbrook Estopinal Kennedy, Conn. Rucker 
Aswell Evans Kirkpatrick Russell 
Bailey Fergusson Kitchin Seldomridge 
Baker Ferris Konop Sherley 
Baltz Fields Korbly Sherwood 
Barkley FitzHenry Lafferty Sims 

akes Flood, Va. Lazaro Small 

Bell, Ga, Floyd, Ark, Lee, Pa, Smith, N. Y, 
Blackmon Foster Lesher Smith, Tex. 
Booher Fowler Lever Stedman 
Borland Gallagher Levy Stephens, Miss, 
Brodbeck Garner Lewis, Md. Stephens, Nebr, 
Brown, N. Y. Garrett, Tenn, Lieb Stephens, Tex. 
Bryan Garrett, Tex. Linthicum Stone 
Buchanan, III. Gilmore Lloyd Stout 
Bulkley Glass Lobeck Stringer 
Burke, Wis. Goeke Lonergan Sumners 
Burnett Goldfogle McAndrews Taggart 
Byrnes, S. C. oodwin, Ark. McKellar - Taylor, Ala. 
Byrns, Tenn. Goulden Maguire, Nebr, Taylor, Ark, 
Candler, Miss. Graham, III. fetz Taylor, Colo. 
Caraway Gray Mitchell Ten Eyck 
Casey Gregg oon Thomas 
Church Griffin Mulkey Townsend 
Clancy Gudger Murray Tribble 
Clark, Fla. Hamlin Neeley, Kans. Underwood 
Claypool Hard Neely. W. Va. Vaughan 
Cline Harris Oldfield Vinson 
Coady Harrison Padgett Vollmer 
Collier Hay age, N. Walsh 
Connelly, Kans, Hayden Palmer Watkins 
Cox Heflin ‘ark Watson 
Crisp Helm Peterson Weaver 
Crosser Helvering Phelan Webb 
Cullop Henry Post Whitacre 
Davenport Holland Pou Williams 
Decker Houston uin Wingo 
Dershem Howard alney Young, Tex. 
Dickinson Hughes, Ga Raker 
Dixon Hull Rauch 
Donovan Humphreys, Miss. Rayburn 

NAYS—126. 
Anderson Gallivan La Follette Porter 
Anthony Gardner Langham Powers 
Austin Gerry Langley Prouty 
Barchfeld Gillett Lenroot Roberts, Mass, 
Barton Good Lindbergh Rogers 
Bathrick Gordon Lindquist Scott 
Bell, Cal. Green, Iowa McGuire, Okla, Sells 
Borchers Greene, Mass. McKenzie Shackleford 
Britten Greene, Vt. McLaughlin Sinnott 
Brockson Guernsey MacDonald Sisson 
Broussard Hamilton, Mich, Madden Slemp 
Browne, Wis. Hamilton, N. L. Mann Sloan 
Browning Haugen Mapes Smith, J. M. C. 
Burke, S. Dak, Hawley Martin Smith, Minn, 

utler Helgesen Miller Smith. Saml. W. 

Callawa, Hinds Mondell Stafford 
Campbell Hinebaugh Moore Steenerson 
Chandler, N. Y, Howell Morgan, Okla. Stephens, Cal. 
Cooper Hughes, W. Va. Morrison Stevens. Minn. 
Cramton Hu ings oss, Ind Stevens, N. H. 
Curry Humphrey, Wash. Moss, W. Va Sutherland 
Davis Johnson, Utah . ott Switzer 
Dillon Johnson, Murdock Temple 
Donohoe Keister Nelson Thomson, III. 
Edmonds Kelley, Mich Norton Towner 
Esch Kelly, Pa. aige, Mass. Volstead 
Fairchild Kennedy, Iowa Parker, N. J. Walters 
Farr Kennedy, R. I. Parker, N. I. Witherspoon 
Fess Kent Patton, Pa. Woods 
Fordney Kindel Peters Young, N. Dak, 
Frear Kinkaid Platt 
French Knowland, J. R. Plumley 


ANSWERED “ PRESENT "—4, 


Bartlett Beall, Tex. Dies Logue 
NOT VOTING—112. 
Aiken Doolin Kahn Ruple 
Ainey Drisco Kettner Saba 
Avis Drukker Key, Ohio Saunders 
Barnh Dunn Kiess, Pa. Scully 
Bartholdt Eagan . Kreider Shreve 
Bowdle Edwards Lee, Ga. Slayden 
Brown, W. Va. Elder L’Engle Smith, Idaho 
Bruckner Faison Lewis, Smith, M 
Brumbaugh - Falconer Loft par 
Buchanan, Tex. Finley McClellan Stanley 
rgess Fitzgerald McGillicuddy Talbott, Md. 
Burke, Pa. Francis ahan Talcott, N. I. 
Calder Gard Maher ‘Tavenner 
Cantor George Manahan Taylor, N. I. 
Cantrill Gill Montague Thacher 
arew Gittins Morgan, La. Thompson, Okla. 

Carlin Godwin, N. C. Morin readway 
Carr Gorman Nolan, J. I. Tuttle 
Carter Graham, Pa. O'Brien Underhill 

Griest Oglesby are 
Connolly, Iowa Hamill. O'Hair Walker 
Conry Hart O'Shaun Wallin 
Copley Hayes Patten, N. Y. Whaley 
Dale Hensley ice White 
Danforth Hill Ragsdale Wilson, Fla. 
Deitrick Hobson ecd Wilson, N. Y 
Dent Hoxworth Riordan Winslow 
Difenderfer Jones Roberts, Ney. Woodruff 


So the previous question was ordered. 
The following pairs were announced: 
Until further notice: 
Mr. Witson of Florida with Mr. Roserts of Nevada. 
. Rionpax with Mr. Kress of Pennsylvania. 
. BEALL of Texas with Mr. Kremer. 
. McGrriicuppy with Mr. DANFORTH, 
. AIKEN with Mr. BARTHOLDT, 
. BARNHART with Mr. CALDER, 0 
. Lee of Georgia with Mr. BURKE of Pennsylvania. 
. Burcess with Mr. DRUKKER. 
. CARLIN with Mr. Granam of Pennsylvania. 
. CARTER with Mr. KAHN. 
. Dare with Mr. Conry. 
Dent with Mr. CoPLEY. 
„ Frintey with Mr. Lewrs of Pennsylvania. 
. FITZGERALD with Mr. Morr. 
. Morean of Louisiana with Mr. MANAHAN, 
. Sagata with Mr. SHREVE. 
. Tarsorr of Maryland with Mr. Sara of Idaho. 
. THACHER with Mr. VARE. 
. HENSLEY with Mr. WALLIN. 
On this vote: 
Mr. Scutty (for previous question) with Mr. J. I. NOLAN 
(against). 
Mr. WALKER (for previous question) with Mr. Arney (against). 
Mr. III (for previous question) with Mr. Treapway 
(against). 
Mr. WHALEY (for previous question) with Mr. Wirystow 
(against). 
Mr. Epwakrps (for previous question) with Mr. Dunn (against). 
Mr. STANLEY (for previous question) with Mr. Avis (against). 
Mr. CANTRILE (for previous question) with Mr. Grist 
(against). 
Mr. UNDERHILL (for previous question) with Mr. HAYES 
(against). 
Mr. FALCONER. Mr. Speaker, I desire to vote. 
The SPEAKER. Was the gentleman in the Hall listening 
when his name should have been called? 
Mr. FALCONER. No, sir; I was at the telephone booth. 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman does not bring himself 
within the rule. 
Mr. BRUMBAUGH. Mr. Speaker, I desire to be recorded. 
The SPEAKER. Was the gentleman in the Hall listening 
when his name should have been called? 
Mr. BRUMBAUGH. I was not. 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman can not vote. 
Mr. GILL. Mr. Speaker, I desire to vote. 
The SPEAKER. Was the gentleman in the Hall listening 
when his name should have been called? 
Mr. GILL. I was not. 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman does not bring himself 
within the rule. 
Mr. BUCHANAN of Texas, Mr. Speaker, I desire to be 
recorded. 
The SPEAKER. Was the gentleman in the Hall listening 
when his name should have been called? 
Mr. BUCHANAN of Texas, No, sir; I was in the cloak- 
room. 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman can not vote. 
The result of the vote was then announced as above recorded. 
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Mr. HENRY. Mr. Speaker, there is nothing that I can say, 
at the present time more than is contained in the rule. I think 

we all understand the rule. Its language is as plain as it can 

be, and we understand the object of it. There is no need of my, 

taking up the time of the House, and therefore I shall for the 

present yield five minutes to the gentleman from North Caro- 

lina [Mr. Pov]. 

Mr. POU. Mr. Speaker, next year is election year. It has 
been quite noticeable of late that the nearer we approach the 
coming election the greater becomes the abuse of the President. 
He is denounced by partisan press as only a criminal ought to 
be denounced. What has he done? Has he deserved all this 
partisan abuse? Has he deserved any of it? Let us see. He 
has urged the passage of several great reform measures. He 
urged tariff revision. He urged currency reform. He urged 
the measure defining more clearly our antitrust laws. He urged 
the trade-commission bill. All of these great measures have 
now become the law of the land. 

There is one significant fact about the passage of these bills 
which should not be forgotten. While there is a large Demo- 
cratic majority in this Chamber and a working majority in the 
other Chamber, all of the measures which the President has 
recommended would have passed both bodies if we had had no 
majority at all. 

If our membership in this Chamber had been just half instead 
of two to one, we would nevertheless have passed all of the 
measures President Wilson has urged. Yet he is denounced as 
a dictator and political tyrant by the Republican press, and we 
who yote for these administration measures are called automa- 
tons who sit here with no views or convictions of our own, 
simply carrying out the wishes of the President. 

It seems, Mr. Speaker, in this day and time a man to be inde- 
pendent, to be credited with having convictions of his own, must 
vote against the President. No matter what your convictions 
are, if you vote with the President you are merely obeying or- 
ders. To be an independent American Representative, you must 
be against the President. 

Mr. Speaker, there must be something more than the presi- 
dential will behind these measures. I can understand how his 
influence might affect a Democrat, but I can not understand 
why so many Republicans and Progressives support these meas- 
ures unless there is real merit in them, end on every occasion 
we have received sufficient Republican or Progressive yotes to 
pass every one of the measures if the two Chambers had been 
equally divided between two parties. 

Mr. Speaker, we will hear the caucus held last night de- 
nounced. Why? We stood by the President. 

The enemies of the President hoped we would break up in 
a row. If we had done that, our popularity among the Presi- 
dent’s enemies would have been great indeed. Oh, what splendid 
men we would have been if we had repudiated the President! 
For my part I do not want that kind of popularity. God knows 
if I thought the President was wrong I would not go with him. 
The trouble with me is I can not help thinking he is right upon 
these measures, and if I did not go with him under those cir- 
cumstances I would not be fit to sit in this Chamber. 

Oh, Mr. Speaker, it is amazing to what extent men will go to 
win a party yictory. 

Here is this man in the White House working, striving, for 
what—for some special interest? Oh, no; not that. There is not: 
a political enemy of the President in this Chamber who will. 
rise in his seat now and say that he believes any but the 
purest motives prompt Mr, Wilson in all he has done or is try- 
ing to do. 

What will be the fate of this bill? Why is it Mr. Wilson 
wants us to pass it? Freight rates are prohibitively high and 
cargoes of American goods, the products of our farms and 
factories, await shipment. Those cargoes will not be sent 
abroad at all if this bill does not pass unless somebody pays a 
tremendous freight rate. The President says there is a very 
practical remedy—the passage of this bill. For my part I am 
proud of the chance to help, and I do not care the snap of my 
finger what anybody says. I believe the President is right, and 
when I vote with him I believe I am doing what is best for the 
American people. i 

The Presiđent has at his disposal the great army of Govern- 
ment patronage. Nobody has charged that he has offered to 
punish any man who has differed from him. He could use the 
patronage ax. It has been used, but that is not the Wilson 


way of doing things. He has influence which extends beyond 
his own party. He carries not only his own party but part of 
both the other parties, and he does it without threat of any, 
kind. 

It must be he is right. [Applause on the Democratic side. 
That is the secret of the President's success. He is trying to serve 
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the American people. And when the record of his administra- 
tion is made up, thank God, it will not be passed upon by any 
partisan. jury, but by free American voters. 

Republicans who are willing to be unfair may talk about our 
secret caucus; you may denounce the President because he is not 
of your party; you may criticize your colleagues in this Chamber 
because we will not break with the President; but, after all, these 
measures will be passed upon by the jury of American voters, 
and the President and those who stand with him with perfect 
confidence await their verdict. [Applause on the Democratic 
side.] 

Mr. HENRY. Mr. Speaker, I reserve the balance of my time. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. LENROOT]. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. Speaker, this rule will be adopted by 
this House, although a majority of the membership of this 
House is against the rule. The bill to which the rule relates 
will be passed by this House before we adjourn to-night, 
although a majority of the membership of the House is against 
the bill. I make that deliberate statement, that if the majority 
of this House were free to record their convictions upon the 
merits of the bill, it would be defeated before we adjourn 
to-night. [Applause on the Republican side.] The gentleman 
from North Carolina [Mr. Pou] has just said that we will 
denounce the caucus and denounce this bill as the work of a 
secret caucus. You will hear no one on this side of the aisle 
‘denouncing this bill as the work of a secret caucus. You held 
a caucus last night, but you made only one slight amendment to 
the bill. This bill was not the work of a secret caucus, it was 
not the work of any committee of this House, it was not the 
work of the membership of this House. This bill, sir, is the 
product of the President of the United States [applause and 
cheers on the Democratic side], and your caucus was not held 
for the purpose of considering this bill, but to carry out the 
orders of the captain of your team. [Applause.] 

Mr. Speaker, the time will come when you will understand 
that whenever the captain of a team undertakes to order every 
move that shall be made by the members of the team, at the 
end of the season that team will always find itself the tail- 
ender of the league. [Applause and laughter on the Republican 
side. 

a is this proposition? A rule comes in this morning to 
discharge a committee that has never considered the bill and 
make that bill in order. The Committee on Rules undertakes 
further to attach as an amendment a proposition that has never 
been introduced in the House of Representatives. They have 
attached a proposition to the bill that has been introduced in 
the Senate of the United States, but which has never been con- 
sidered by any committee in that body. Oh, you ought to be 
proud of your method of legislating. 

The Washington Herald this morning undertakes to quote 
from a speech that the distinguished Speaker of this House 
made to the caucus last night. Mr. Speaker, you are reported 
as saying: 

The President wants this bill— 

And that is all you are considering— 


The President wants this bill, and it is probably as good a bill as 
could be framed, even if we delayed matters. I am opposed to Gov- 
ernment ownership, but this is an emergency measure. The House 
should do everything possible to expedite action and avoid an extra 
session. If there is an extra session the Democratic Party will be wiped 
off the face of the earth at the next election. 

[Applause and laughter on the Republican side.] 

For your judgment, sir, as to the result of an extra session, I 
have the profoundest respect. [Laughter and applause.] 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Wisconsin 
has expired. [Renewed laughter.] 

Mr. HENRY. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the gentle- 
man from Missouri [Mr. BORLAND]. 

Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Speaker, the great complaint that our 
opponents have against this Congress and this administration 
has been that it has not shown the lack of efficiency that they 
predicted it would show, and for some reason or other they 
are utterly unable to get over that particular complaint. If 
the Democratic Party had shown the lack of efficiency and the 
lack of power to grasp the great public questions and emer- 
gencies of this administration, they would have denounced it 
with the time-honored and threadbare denunciation that they 
have used on thestump. But the fact that the Democratic major- 
ity in this House can work in harmony with the Democratic 
President and a Democratic administration to accomplish the 
great economic good of the American people seems to sit pretty 
ill upon their stomachs. 

No attempt has been made to jam this bill through this 
House, and no attempt will be made to jam this bill through 


this Congress. [Laughter on the Republican side.] This bill 
has been carefully considered [laughter on the Republican 
side]—yes; this bill has been given as careful consideration as 
any measure before the American Congress. It has attracted 
as widespread public attention, it has been debated by as many 
experts and as much light has been thrown on this economic 
measure as upon any measure that ever came before Congress, 
and it is simple in its characteristics. Except for the question 
of detail, the question is purely and simply whether the Gov- 
ernment will establish the mercantile marine in the face of an 
emergency in this country. All else is a matter of machinery 
and detail. 

Mr. J. M. C. SMITH. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BORLAND. Yes. 

Mr. J. M. C. SMITH. Does not the bill provide that within 
two years after the cessation of the European war these ships 
shall all be disposed of, and we shall go out of the business 
entirely? 

Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Speaker, this bill will be explained by 
gentlemen who are more familiar with it than I, but I can 
say in the limited time that I have that the bill provides in 
effect that for two years the shipping board shall buy and ac- 
quire ships, charter and lease them under the shipping board, 
and at the end of two years after the cessation of the European 
war the ships shall be turned over to the permanent operating 
agency, which is the Navy Department itself., In brief, that is 
the bill. The ship board itseif is a temporary matter, coming 
to an end altogether by proclamation of the President two years 
after the end of the European war. At that time these ships 
become auxiliaries of the Navy and are turned over to the 
Secretary of the Navy. The proposition is simple, and the 
American people are asking action on this matter. It has been 
debated now week after week, and practically month after 
month, while the business conditions in the country are waiting. 
Now, through the efficiency and team work and harmony of 
the Democratic caucus and of the Democratic administration 
this bill comes before this House. [Applause on the Democratic 
side.] 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Missouri 
has expired. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. KELLY]. 

Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, I desire to be 
notified at the end of three minutes and to yield the two re- 
maining minutes to the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. MURDOCK]. 

The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. BORLAND] talks of effi- 
ciency of the party in power. Efficiency which depends on 
despotism and which takes all power from the majority of the 
membership of this House is not the kind of efficiency to be 
commended in a representative body. There is something just 
as important as efficiency, and that is liberty. I want to call 
attention to the quadruple gag in this resolution. Here are 
united four separate ways of gagging this House through the 
Committee on Rules. We may forget the caucus of last night 
and simply put our attention to the power of the Committee on 
Rules of the House. First, here is the discharge of a com- 
mittee. The rules provide for the discharge of committees. 
Under the rules we bave a system supposed to furnish a method 
for discharging a committee from consideration of a measure 
after a due time has elapsed. On the first day possible in this 
term, December 1, 1913, a resolution was introduced to dis- 
charge a committee under the rule. That motion and all others 
like it have never been considered in the Sixty-third Congress 
and never will be. During the entire two years of this Con- 
gress no motion to discharge a committee has been considered, 
yet the Rules Committee come in here and offers a rule to 
discharge the Committee on Naval Affairs from consideration of 
a bill, thus doing what a majority of this House has never been 
able to accomplish. Second, this rule limits debate to six hours 
on a proposition that the Senate has been considering for many 
weeks and which has never been considered by the House. 
Third, it forces an arbitrary rule on the House by which no 
amendment can be made to the measure. Fourth, it is the 
enactment of new legislation that has never been considered by 
a committee or by this House. The rule takes the four sections 
of the Weeks bill, but in the last provision provides that these 
four sections shall not go into effect until two years after the 
European war is over. These are the ways in which this rule 
proves that the majority of the membership is absolutely lack- 
ing in power and efficiency under customary methods of pro- 
cedure. I want to support this measure, because I am in favor 
of the principle involved. I believe in the principle and policy 
of Government ownership of steamships, but these methods of 
dictating consideration are unjustifiable and can not be suc- 
cessfully defended any more than they have been by the chair- 
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man of the Committee on Rules, Mr. Henry, and the others 
who have spoken here. These men are silent on the vital issues 
of legislative procedure in this rule, for such methods can not 
be defended. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 
Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, I desire to yield 
two minutes to the gentleman from Kansas IMr. MURDOCK]. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Speaker, I am for this bill. [Applause 
on the Democratic side.] But if I were against it, I would have 
a better reason for being against it than the fact that the Presi- 
dent of the United States is for it. [Applause on the Demo- 
cratic side.] The opposition to the bill is largely partisan. I 
have seen the time in this body when if the Republican organi- 
zation had proposed such a bill-it would have had practically 
the unanimous Republican support. So much for the partisan 
side of this discussion. Now as to the proposed rule. As usual, 
whenever the House and the Senate haye entangling parlia- 
mentary difficulties with a measure, the House is made the goat. 
Because there is no cloture rule whatever in the Senate, we 
must have complete cloture over here. Why should we be made 
to suffer for the sins of the Senate? Why should you Democrats 
gag us? Why should the majority here, when you have the 
President and are in complete control of both branches of the 
National Legislature—why should you apply the gag? Now, I 
am not shedding any crocodile tears over this procedure with 
the weeping Reppblicans. I have seen practically the same 
thing here before under Republican rule and in connection with 
shipping legislation. On January 14, 1907—if some of the Demo- 
cratic chieftains care to do so they can hunt it up—a ship-sub- 
sidy bill, under the direction of the then Republican organiza- 
tion, was rammed through the Committee on the Merchant Ma- 
rine and Fisheries in one day. It had been introduced by a 
new member of the committee, appointed to the committee for 
that purpose, apparently. There had been no previous regular 
meeting of that committee upon that bill, There had been for 
weeks previous, however, private dinner parties, at which the 
bill was considered, under direction of the Republican leaders. 
[Applause on the Democratic side.] So this is no new proce- 
dure. It is an old one. But why continue it? Now, Mr. 
Speaker, as to this measure, if I did not believe that there was 
included in it a plain proposition that we shall observe com- 
plete neutrality in the taking over of vessels [laughter on the 
Republican side! 

SEVERAL MEMBERS. Read it. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Oh, I have read it over and over again. 

A MEMBER. When? 

Mr. MURDOCK. And, besides my satisfaction with the plain 
language of the provisions, I have in my mind what the Repub- 
licans could not have if they tried—full confidence in the Presi- 
dent of the United States in reading those words as they are. 
[Applause on the Democratic side.] I wish the Democrats in 
this House would applaud more and gag less. I shall vote for 
the bill. The measure merits support, but it does not warrant 
the gag which accompanies its presentation here to-day. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. HENRY. Mr. Speaker, I will ask the gentleman from 
Kansas to use some time. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. How many speeches has the gentleman? 

Mr. HENRY. Just one. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Mr. Speaker, this gag rule purposes to 
make in order the latest scheme of the President for reviving 
prostrate industry in the United States. 

The President’s appeals for the passage of his ship-purchase 
bill would be more convincing if any one of the other schemes 
he has proposed, one after another, had made good his promise 
that they would revive languishing industries throughout the 
country. What the country needs is more buying and selling at 
home, more confidence, more business among pur own people; 
but nothing is proposed that will bring this condition. 

And this bill is urged when it is doubtful if anyone believes 
it will become a law in this Congress. It is equally certain that 
few believe it should become a law at all, and a less number 
believe it would do any good if it does. It is safe to say that 
less than one-third of the American people or of the Members of 
this Congress believe in either the principle the bill involves or 
in the wisdom of its enactment into law. This gag rule pur- 
poses to force through the House, with whip and spur, the White 
House bill, with only a secret caucus indorsement. The bill in 
its present form has not even had the consideration of a commit- 
tee at either end of the Capitol, and has had scant, if any, con- 
sideration at the Legislative Mansion, if I may borrow from 
the gentleman from Wyoming. a 

This bill launches the Government into the business of carry- 
ing private property for the private gain of a very few people. 
It put all of the people, by Government action, into competition 


with those of our people who are common carriers upon the sea. 
The President says the scheme will revive our languishing in- 
dustries, The President has been just as sure that each of the 
five other schemes he has purposed, one after another, would do 
the same thing. ¢ 

The purchase of foreign ships belonging to belligerents now in- 
terned in our ports, as proposed, would launch the Government 
upon a dangerous and most expensive experiment. Even if 
there were no danger that with the purchase of belligerent ships 
we should become involved in a foreign war, there is still no jus- 
tification for the passage of this bill. 

The Government must purchase ships, the President says, to 
afford facilities for exporting American products. There may 
have been a few days, after the beginning of the war in Europe, 
when our commerce, outward and inward, languished, but that 
condition has long since passed. 

Since the beginning of the war our exports have increased far 
beyond our normal outward commerce. The official reports, up 
to the ist of January, 1915, show we have exported since the 
war began over $9,000,000 worth of automobiles, $41,000,000 
worth of steel products, $8,500,000 worth of woolen goods, $33,- 
000,000 worth of leather products, and $17,000,000 worth of 
sugar. In the month of last December alone we exported 29,- 
000,000 bushels of wheat, five times the amount exported in 
December of the year before, at the average price of $1.25 per 
bushel, while in December of the year 1913 the average price 
was 98 cents per bushel. In last December we exported $9,500,- 
000 worth of flour, more than twice as much as in December, 
1913. In December, 1914, we exported 5,250,000 bushels of oats, 
as against 30,000 bushels in December, 1913. The exports of 
oats in the month of December, 1914, was greater than for the 
entire year of 1913. 

We exported in December, 1914, 4.500,000 bushels of corn, 
valued at $3,500,000, as against 749,000 bushels, valued at 
$560,000, in December, 1913. In December, 1914, we exported 
6,500,000 pounds of fresh beef, as against 524.000 pounds in De- 
cember, 1913. We exported as much fresh beef in December, 1914, 
as in the entire year of 1913. We have exported over $200,000,000 
worth of breadstuffs since the war in Europe began. We have ex- 
ported over $8,000,000 worth of horses. Last week cotton exports 
were 365,783 bales, a greater number of bales, it is claimed, 
than in any week last year; and the total exports of cotton for 
the year now totals almost 4,500,000 bales. 

Mr. Speaker, all this vast outward commerce has brought 
better prices to the American producer, except cotton, than he 
has received for similar products under normal conditions of 
export in recent years. 

But the President says that the cost of over-sea transporta- 
tion is abnormal. The conditions of over-sea transportation are 
abnormal. Search and possible seizure, mines, war zones, con- 
gested foreign ports, difficulty in unloading in foreign ports, 
returning with light loads—all these abnormal conditions ac- 
count for the abnormal increase in ocean freight rates and for 
whatever temporary difficulty cargoes find in leaving American 
ports. 

From whom and from where does the demand come for this 
legislation? Certainly not from the farmers and manufacturers 
of the United States, for they are exporting in larger quanti- 
ties than in the normal years of peace, and at better prices; 
and it follows that they have found sufficient facilities for car- 
rying their larger exports, while the President and two members 
of his Cabinet have been taxing their own energies and the 
patience of the American people in an endeavor to secure the 
passage of this bill. 

Why, the President within three days has received, if press 
reports are to be credited, from the mayor of New York an 
appeal to place an embargo on wheat, one of the chief products 
of the American farmer, and the reason for urging the embargo 
is that we have so enormously increased our wheat exports 
within the last few months that we have endangered the food 
supply of our own people. 

The suggestion of an embargo on wheat has been made from 
many points in the eastern portion of the United States, while 
from the West there come demands to every Member of the Con- 
gress for an embargo on munitions of war, products of manufac- 
ture. Demands from every portion of our country come for an 
embargo on exports, and the answer of the administration is a 
proposition to embark the Government as a common carrier 
upon the seas of additional export products. 

While the President has been taking his time and the time of 
the Congress in urging the purchase of five or six ships of com- 
merce our increased exports haye stimulated American ship- 
building, and private enterprise is now employed in building 
American ships for use in the common paths of the sea to the 
ports of the world with the export products of the American 
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people. There is an unprecedented boom in shipbuilding in the 
shipyards of the United States. All along the Atlantic sea- 
board shipyards are busy. Newport News, the Maryland Steel 
Co., the New York Shipbuilding Co., the Fall River Shipbuild- 
ing Co. are all working to the limit of their capacity filling 
orders for ships. ‘To-day there is under construction at New- 
port News two 15,000-ton steel vessels and two 10,000-ton steel 
freighters. 

Is it the purpose of the Government to stop this one demand 
for American labor by the purchase of interned ships of bellig- 
erents now in American ports? There are 66 of these now in 
the ports of our country—55 German ships and 11 Austrian 
ships. Private citizens do not buy these, because of the diplo- 
matic and international questions involved and the danger of 
involving. our country in the deplorable war now waging in 
Europe. The administration should profit by the example of 
American citizens and refrain from an act that may involve 
this country in foreign complications that may at any time 
result in war. 

In the meantime the promises of the Baltimore platform and 
of the President for rural-credit legislation and to reduce the 
cost of living are unkept. Nothing is done for conservation, 
and the appeals of Porto Rico for better government are un- 
heeded. We approach the last days of this Congress, and only 
one of the great supply bills for the Government has become a 
law, and the President insists on consuming all the time on an- 
other experiment not promised by him or his platform, 

Why does the President insist on this Congress, that has been 
so nearly repudiated, spending its last days passing on this 
important measure? Does he fear to submit his new proposal 
for Government competition with private enterprise in our over- 
seas commerce to Representatives lately chosen by the people? 

The President requires a platform pledge from his party as 
a basis of his support for woman suffrage and for limiting for- 
cign immigration. He has neither a platform pledge nor a fa- 
vorable expression from the people for this proposal. Indeed, 
he seems to fear to submit this measure to the latest Represent- 
atives chosen by the American people, and insists upon this 
consideration by a Congress that has been all but repudiated. 

Mr. Speaker, I am opposed to both the rule and the bill. I 
would avoid war by not provoking it. I would not purchase a 
quarrel by purchasing ships of belligerents in violation of the 
principles of international law to which we have subscribed. 
[Applause.] 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Kansas has 
expired. 

Mr. HENRY. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Wisconsin 
[Mr. Lenroot] said that he had noticed where a baseball team 
started in by following every order of the captain they usually 
came out at the tail end when the season closed. Evidently the 
gentleman is a novice in the baseball business. I have seen 
a few baseball games myself, and my observation has been that 
where a team starts in by not following the orders of the cap- 
tain at the beginning of the season they begin at the tail end 
and end there. 

Mr. Speaker, we are following the lead of our captain, and 
you gentlemen will find that the American people follow his 
lead when he is this day undertaking to rescue them from the 
shipping pirates of the high seas. [Applause on the Democratic 
side.] Their attention is fixed on this body, and they know 
what is going on. The gentleman from Kansas, Mr. MURDOCK, 
made a very sensible speech. [Laughter on the Republican 
side.] The only regret I have is that he did not commence mak- 
ing sensible speeches at the beginning of his career. Now, Mr. 
Speaker, the other gentleman from Kansas, Mr. CAMPBELL —and 
I presume I will not be accused of saying anything offensive 
when I refer to him as a “standpat Republican“ —speaks of 
this “gag rule” that we are passing to-day. Let me say to 
him that the people, the voters, everywhere will justify this 
“gag rule” rescuing them from the monopoly of the Shipping 
Trust and the oppression that has been going on for more than 
a hundred years. [Applause on the Democratic side.] And 
more than that, Mr. Speaker, when the contest comes in this 
country, when the session of Congress is ended, when we appeal 
to the American people under the leadership of Woodrow Wil- 
son, and the people hear the voice of that other tribune of their 
rights, the Speaker of this House, the Hon. CHAMP CLARK 
[applause on the Democratie side], than whom no man here is 
better loved, and hear the voice of that other leader who goes 
to the other end of this Capitol, the Hon. Oscar UNDERWOOD, 
in support of the Wilson administration, they will record a ver- 
dict justifying our action. 

Gentlemen, we welcome this contest. It is a struggle between 
this administration and the Shipping Trust. He is grappling 
with the shipping monopoly before the gaze of the world. The 


Shipping Trust is going to destroy Wilson’s administration or 
Wilson will destroy the Shipping Trust. [Applause on the Demo- 
cratic side.] I believe when the contest is over the Shipping 
Trust will fall. It will not be the Democratic administration 
fighting in behalf of the American people. Ah, gentlemen talk 
about Government ownership and this Government embarking 
in commercial enterprises! Do you not recall that in the very 
beginning of this Government we embarked in Government 
ownership and constructed highways leading from one part of 
this continent to the other—among them the Cumberland Road— 
in order that the commerce of the people might be carried over 
them? Under Jefferson, Jackson, Madison, and Monroe we 
constructed these highways for the benefit of the people, so they 
might interchange their commerce. And then the war came on 
and this Government again embarked in Government ownership 
and aided in the construction of the great transcontinental rail- 
ways, and the people applauded and justified that governmental 
enterprise. And when we came to the Panama Canal, under 
Roosevelt again we embarked in Government ownership, and 
are now making a success of that enterprise. And recently we 
passed the Alaskan railroad bill. And if you call that Govern- 
ment ownership, all well and good. It will justify itself, and 
if it takes Government ownership, if this Government must go 
into a commercial enterprise, to. destroy the shipping monopoly 
and trust on the high seas, I am ready to follow the leader and 
cast my vote in favor of it. What do you gentlemen propose? 
You propose a subsidy, to be taken out of the pockets of the 
taxpayers and put in the pockets of this monopoly, and at the 
end of that time the people will have no relief. 

We propose something that is sound, that is sane, that will 
justify itself, and that will bring the relief we have promised 
the American people; and let me say that when this fight has 
been finished, after Woodrow Wilson has presented his record 
to the voters and you have taken the other side of the issue, in 
1916 he will triumph, because he is fighting for the people's 
cause, and you are on the side of the special privileged class. 

We welcome the conflict. Call on the battle. Shall the ship- 
ping pirates of the high seas win or the Democratic administra- 
tion of Woodrow Wilson go down in loss of confidence and sup- 
port? For my part, I will be standing by Wilson’s side in this 
last death struggle against the world’s greatest and most con- 
scienceless monopoly. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the resolu- 
tion. 

The question was taken, and the Speaker announced that the 
ayes seemed to have it. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Mr. Speaker, I call for the yeas and nays. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kansas [Mr. CAMP- 
BELL] asks for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will call the roll. Those who 
favor the resolution will, when their names are called, answer 
“yea ”; those opposed will answer “nay.” 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 186, nays 139, 
answered “ present” 2, not voting 96, as follows: 


[Roll No. 66.] 
YEAS—186. 
Abercrombie Coady Gittins Kirkpatrick 
Adair Collier Glass Kono 
Adamson Connelly, Kans, Goeke Korbly 
Aiken Connolly, Iowa Goldfogle Lafferty 
Alexander Cox Goodwin, Ark, Lazaro 
en Crisp Goulden Lee, Pa. 
Ashbrook Crosser ray Lesher 
Aswell Cullop Gre Lever 
Bailey Decker Griffin Levy 
Baker Dershem Gudger Lewis, Md. 
2 Dickinson Hamlin eb 
Barkley Dixon Hardy Linthicum 
Beakes Donovan Harris oyd 
Bell, Ga. Doolittle Harrison Lobeck 
Booher - Doremus Hay Lonergan 
Borland Doughton Hayden McAndrews 
Bowdle Driscoll Heflin McKellar 
Brodbeck Dupré Helm aguire, Nebr. 
Brown, N. X. Eagan Helvering Metz 
Brumbaugh Eagle peur Mitchell 
Bryan Evans Hensley Moon 
Buchanan, III. Fergusson Hil Neeley, Kans, 
Buchanan, Tex. Ferris Holland Neely, W. Va. 
Balkley Fields Houston "Hair 
Burke, Wis. FitzHenry Howard Oldfield 
urnett „Va. Hoxworth Padgett 
Byrnes, S. C. Floyd, Ark. Hugues, Ga. Palmer 
Byrns, Tenn. Foster ‘ark 
Candler, Miss. Fowler Humphreys, Miss. Peterson 
Caraway Francis Tgoe Post 
Casey Gallagher Jacoway Pou 
Church Garner Johnson, Ky. oe 
Clancy Garrett, Tenn, Johnson, S. C. ainey 
Clark, Fla. Garrett, Tex. Keatin Raker 
Claypool Gill Kennedy, Conn, Rauch 


Cline Gilmore Key, Ohio Rayburn 
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Reilly, Conn. 
Reilly, Wis, 
Rothermel 
Thouse 

Rubey 
Rucker 


Russell 
Seldomridge 
Sherley 
Sherwood 
Sims 


Anderson 
Anthony 
Austin 
Barchfeld 
Bartlett 


Browne, Wis. 
Browning 
Burke, S. Dak. 
Butler 
Callaway 
Campbell 
Chandler, N. Y. 
Cooper 
Cramton 
Curry 
1 


Donohoe 
Edmonds 
Esch 
Fairchild 
Falconer 
Farr 

Fess 
Fitzgerald 


Ainey 

Avis 
Barnhart 
Bartholdt 
Blackmon 
Brown, W. Va. 
Bruckner 

Bu 


Copley 
Dale 
Danforth 


Dent 
Difenderfer 
Dooling 


Small Taggart 
Smith, N. Y. Talcott. N. Y 
Smith. Tex. Taylor, Ark. 
Stedman Taylor, Colo. 
Stephens, Miss. Ten Eyck 
Stephens, Nebr, Thomas 
Stephens, Tex. Townsend 
Stone Tribble 
Stout Underwood 
Stringer Vaughan 
Sumners Vinson 
NAYS—139. 
Fordney Knowland, J. R. 
Frear La Follette 
French Langham 
Gallivan Langley 
Gardner Lenroot 
Gerry Lindbergh 
Gillett Lindquist 
Good cKenzie 
Gordon McLaughlin 
Green, Iowa MacDonald 
Greene, Mass, Madden 
Greene, Vt. Mann — 
Guernsey apes 
Hamilton, Mich, Martin 
Hamilton, N. Y. Miller 
augen Mondell 
Hawley Montague 
Helgesen re 
Hinds Morgan, Okia. 
Hinebaugh orrison 
Howell Moss, Ind. 
Hughes, W. Va. Moss, W. Va. 
Hulin ott 
Humphrey, Wasb. Murdock 
Johnson, Utah Murray 
Johnson, Wash. elson 
ones Norton 
elster Page, N. C. 
Kelley, Mich. Paige, Mass, 
ly, Pa. Parker, N. J 
Kennedy, Iowa Parker, N. X. 
Kennedy, R. I. Patten, N. Y. 
Kent Patton, Pa. 
Kindel Peters 
Kinkaid Platt 
ANSWERED “PRESENT "—2. 
Beall, Tex. Logue 
NOT VOTING—96.° 
Drukker L Engle 
Dunn Lewis, Pa. 
Edwards Loft 
Elder McClellan 
Estopinal MecGillicudd 
Faison McGuire, Okla. 
Finley Mahan 
Gard Maher 
George Manahan 
Godwin, N. C. Morgan, La. 
rman orin 
Graham, III. Mulkey 
Graham, Pa. Nolan, J. I. 
Griest O'Brien 
Hamill Oglesby 
Hart O’Shaunessy 
Hayes Phelan 
Hobson Price 
Kahn Prout 
Kettner Ragsdale 
Kiess, Pa Reed 
Kitchin Riordan 
Kreider Roberts, Nev. 
Lee, Ga. Rupley 
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So the resolution was agreed to. 
The Clerk announced the following additional pairs: 


On the vote: 


Vollmer 


Young, Tex. 


Plumley 
Porter 

Powers 
Roberts, Mass, 
Rogers 

Scott 


lls 
Shackleford 
Sinnott 
isso 


Steenerson 
Stephens, Cal. 
Stevens, Minn. 
Stevens, N. H, 
Sutherland 
Switzer 


Witherspoon 
Woods 
Young, N. Dak. 


Sabath 
Saunders 
Scully 
Shreve 
Smith, Md. 
Sparkman 
Stanley 
Talbott, Md, 
Tavenner 
Taylor, Ala. 
Taylor, N. Y. 
Thacher 
Thompson, Okla. 
Treadway 
Tuttle 
Underhill 
Vare 


Woodruff 


Mr. UNDERHILL (for) with Mr. Hayes (against). 
Mr. Hamitt (for) with Mr. Treapway (against). 


Mr. STANLEY (for) with Mr. Avis (against). 


Mr. Epwarps (for) with Mr. Dunn (against). 


Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 


Wuatey (for) with Mr. Wrnstow (against). 
GRAHAM of Illinois (for) with Mr. BARTHOLDT (against). 
Lee of Georgia (for) with Mr. Kaun (against). 
WALKER (for) with Mr. Ainey (against). 


Mr. CANTRILL (for) with Mr. Grirsr (against). 
Mr. Scurry (for) with Mr. WALLIN (against). 
Until further notice: 
Mr. SPARKMAN with Mr. PROUTY. 
Mr. Estorinat with Mr. McGuire of Oklahoma. 
Mr. Hart with Mr. MANAHAN. 
The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 


Mr. HENRY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
those who have spoken on the rule and those who may speak 
on the bill may have five legislative days in which to revise 


and extend their remarks in the Recorp. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas [Mr. Henry] 
asks unanimous consent that those who have spoken on the 
rule and those who speak on the bill may have tive legislative 


days in which to extend their remarks. Is there objection? 
Mr. MANN. I object. 


FEBRUARY 16, 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois objects. ‘The 
Chair wishes to correct a ruling. When the gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. BARTTETTJ made a parliamentary inquiry this 
morning the Chair read only the first sentence of this rule: 

Resolved, That immediately upon the adoption of this resolution the 
Committee on Naval Affairs shall be discharged from further considera- 
tion of S. 5259 and the House shall proceed immediately to the consid- 
eration of same. 

The Chair is still of the opinion that if that was all there 
was to it the House would go into Committee of the Whole; 
but the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. ALEXANDER] has called 
the attention of the Chair to the last paragraph in the rule, 
which reads as follows: 

At the conclusion of the general debate the previous question shall be 
considered as ordered upon the amendments and the bill, and vote shall 
be had upon the final passage of the bill without other intervening 
motion, except one motion to recommit. 

Inasmuch as the previous question can not be ordered in Com- 
mittee of the Whole, that settles the intention of the gentleman 
who drew this resolution; and the Chair will request the gen- 
tleman from Alabama [Mr. UNDERWooD] to preside in the House 
as Speaker pro tempore. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. UNDERWOOD). 
man from Missouri [Mr. ALEXANDER] is recognized. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. I yield one minute to the gentleman from 
Tenuessee [Mr. PADGETT]. 

Mr. PADGETT. Mr. Speaker, under the rule I desire to offer 
the following amendments to the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the 
amendments. Does the gentleman desire the entire paper read? 

Mr. PADGETT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
consider the amendments as read and pending. They are the 
identical amendments provided for in the rule. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. I object, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
amendments. 

Mr. MADDEN. A parliamentary inquiry, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. MADDEN. I understand that the bill as presented in 
the House does not contain some of the amendments offered by 
the caucus. Where are they? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair understands that 
the printed copies of the bill, as agreed to in the resolution 
which has been adopted, will be on the Doorkeeper's desk shortly. 

Mr. MADDEN. Are we going to proceed to the consideration 
of a bill without the bill before us? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The printed bill will be here in 
a few minutes. 

Mr. PADGETT. The Senate bill is printed. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Will the reading of the amendments offered 
by the gentleman from Tennessee be taken out of the time of 
the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. ALEXANDER] for general 
debate? ; 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. It will not. This is the pre- 
senting of the amendments to the House, and the reading does 
not come out of the time on either side. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


By Mr. PADGETT: 

Page 1, line 3, after the word “ that,” insert “ with the approval of 
the President”; in line 5, page 2, strike out the word “shall” and 
econ the word “to”; at the end of the bill add new sections, as 
‘ollows : 

“Sec. 5. That the United States, acting through the shipping board 
hereinafter created, may subscribe to the capital stock of a corporation 
of the District of Cclumbia. Said corporation shall have for its object 
the angen construction, equipment, maintenance. and operation of 
merchant vessels to meet the requirements of the foreign commerce of 
the United States, or to charter vessels for such purposes; and to make 
charters or leases of any vessel or vessels owned by such corporation to 
any other corporation, organized under the laws of a State, a majorit 
of the stock being owned by citizens of the United States, firm or indi- 
vidual citizen or citizens of the United States, to be used for such 
urposes, and shall have power to carry out said 9 and purposes: 

rovided, That the terms and conditions of such charter parties shall 
first be approved by the shipping board, the initial capital stock of 
which corporation shall not be over $10,000,000, of the par value of 
$100 per share: And prorided further, That said corporation shall 
make no charter or lease of ey vessel to any corporation, firm, or 
individual for a longer period than 12 months, and sald corporation 
shall specify in the charter or lease the rates, charges, and fares to be 
observed by such corporation, firm, or individual chartering or leasing 
any such vessel or vessels as a maximum to be charged during the life 
of such charter or lease, and there shall be contained in said charter or 
lease a provision terminating the same whenever the charterer or the 
lessee shall violate any of its provisions. It is hereby made the duty 
of such corporation to take such steps as may be necessary to terminate 
any such charter or lease whenever the corporation, firm, or individual, 
er to such charter or lease, shall violate the provisions of the same. 

“The members of said shipping board, as incorporators, may for the 
purpope of carrying out the provisions of this act, form a corporation 
of the District of Columbia, by making and filing a certificate of in- 
rovided in subchapter 4 of chapter 18 of an act entitled 
istrict of Columbia,’ ap- 


The gentle- 


The Clerk will report the 


corporation, as 
‘An act to establish a code of laws for the 
proved March 3, 1901. 


— 
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“ The corporation so formed, its officers and trustees and stockholders, 
shall ey all the powers conferred and perform all the duties im- 
posed iA herp subchapter 4, except as the same are by this act limited 
or qua 8 


“The powers of said corporation shall be limited to the purposes of 
this act and to such as are necessarily incident thereto. 

“Said corporation may sue and be sued in any district court of the 
United States, and may remove to said courts any cause brought against 
it in any other court. 

“Said corporation may require any officer or employee to give secur- 
ity for the faithful performance of his duties. 

“ Persons subscribing to the stock of said company shall pay for the 
same in full at the time of subscription. 

“ The stock owned by the United States shall be voted by the shipping 
board or its duly selected representative. 

“The officers and trustees of said corporation shall be citizens of the 
United States, but need not be citizens of the District of Columbia, 
Such officers and trustees shall be subject to removal at any time by 
vote of a majority of the stock at any meeting thereof. 

“Said corporation and its capital stock shall, so long as the United 
States owns a majority of said stock, be free from all public taxes. 

“At no time shall less than 51 per cent of the stock of said corpora- 
tion be held by the United States, unless the United States shall dispose 
© a Oron renerven the right to glint, axend,, oa cepa} thin act 

Congress reserves the r o alter, amend, or re s ac’ 

“Sec, 6. That the United Beats shall subscribe to 51 per cent of the 
initial capital stock of such corporation at par and the remainder thereof 
may be offered for public 8 at not less than par, and the United 
States may then further subscribe at par for any amount of such stock 
not taken by public subscription, but the shipping board may cause 
such corporation to begin business as soon as 5 r cent of such stock 
has been subscribed and paid for by the United States. The shipping 
board, with the approval of the President, may consent to or may cause 
an increase of the capital stock from time to time as the interests of 
the corporation may require, but without authority of Congress the 
portion of such increase to be oua for by the United States shall not 
exceed $10,000,000, neither shall the proportion of stock held by the 
United States at any time be less than 51 per cent: Provided, That a 
sufficient number of the shares of stock of said corporation shall be set 
apart for holding by the persons for whom the stock of the United 
States may be voted as trustees, and such shares shall be issued or 
transferred to such persóns to qualify them as trustees of such corpora- 
tion, and such shares shall be transferred to the successor or successors 
of any such person or 9 

“Sec. 7 That the United States, 7 5 7 the shipping board and 
with the approval of the President, is authorized to purchase or con- 
struct vessels suitable in the poeman of the shipping board for the pur- 
poses of such corporation with a view to transferring them to such cor- 
poration, and for this purpose the Secretary of the Treasury, upon the 
request of the shipping board and the approval of the President, may 
issue and sell or use for such purchases or construction any of the 
bonds of the United States now available in the Treasury of the United 
States under the act of August 5, 1909, the act of February 4, 1910, 
and the act of March 2, 1911, relating to the issue of bonds for the con- 
struction of the Panama Canal, to a total amount not to exceed 
$30,000,000, for the purpose of purchasing or constructing such vessels: 
Provided, That any Panama Canal bonds issued and sold or used under 
the provisions of this section or other existing authority may be made 
payable at such time after issue as the Secretary of the Treasury, in his 
discretion, may deem advisable and fix, instead of 50 years after date 
of issue, as in said act of August 5, 1909, not exceeding 50 years; Pro- 
vided further, That payments for such purchases or construction from 
the proceeds of sales of bonds, or delivery of bonds in payment thereof, 
shali be made only as ordered and directed by the shipping board: And 
provided further, That in making purchases of ships during the continu- 
ance of the 3 European war no purchases shall be made in a way 
which will disturb the conditions of neutrality, 

“ Sec. 8. That the shipping board is authorized to transfer the 
vessels purchased or constructed as herein provided to any such cor- 

oration in which the United States has become a stockholder as here- 
nbefore provided, and such corporation shall issue to the United States 
in payment thereof its gold bonds, bearing interest at not less than 4 
per cent per annum, and upon such further terms and conditions as 
ma be prescribed by the shipping board, such bonds to be secured by 
a first-mortgage lien upon such vessels, severally, thus transferred: 
Provided, That the amount of bonds received by the United States in 
payment for such vessels shall not be less, at the then par value, than 
the total amount expended by the United States in the purchase or 
construction of such vessels, and the same may be sold by the Secretar: 

of the Treasury, in his discretion, and with the approval of the Pres 

dent, to reimburse the Treasury for expenditures made in the purchase 
or construction of vessels: And provided 8 That said corporation 
shall not issue any bonds in excess of $40,000,000 or incur any liabili- 
ties other than stock issues in excess of $10,000,000, Such cor- 
poration shall make suitable provision for sinking fund and 
for the depreciation char under the rules and regulations to 
be prescribed by such s ipping board, and all vessels acquired 
under this act, or in which the nited States shall otherwise 
be interested as owner, in whole or in part, or upon which the United 
States shall have or hold any mortgage, pledge, Hen, or other 3 
shall, when and while employed solely as merchant vessels, be in all 
respects subject to all laws, regulations, and liabilities 88 
merchant vessels in like manner and to the same extent as merchan 

vessels in private ownership when duly registered under the laws 
of the United States. 

“All rules and regulations relating to or which affect shipping, navi- 
gation, or water-borne commerce of the United States, heretofore made 
or published by authority of law, shall only be and remain in force 
until midnight on the 81st day of December, 1915, and by proclamation 
of the President shall cease to have any force or validity at any prior 
date when new shipping rules and regulations shall as provided hereby 
take the place of those now in existence. 

“The shipping board herein provided for shall pro such rules 
and regulations applicable to the shipping and water-borne commerce 
of the United States in lieu of those now in force and covering matters 
of like character as they may determine suited to the present needs 
of such shipping and commerce, which, when approved by the President 
and published, shall apply and become of full force and effect in lieu 
of such rules and 1 as are now applicable thereto. In the 
rules and regulations hereby authorized to be adopted and put into force 
different classes of ship navigation, and water-borne commerce 


g, 

may be appropriately and differently treated and provided for. Such 
rules and regulations when promulgated may be modified, 

amended by the shipping board. 


or 


“Sec. 9. That vessels purchased or constructed by such shipping 
board and conveyed to such corporation as herein provided shall be 
entitled to registry under the laws of the United States and shall be 
deemed vessels of the United States and entitled to the benefits and 
privileges appertaining to such vessels, except such vessels shall engage 
only in trade with forei countries or with Alaska, the Philippine 
Islands, the Hawaiian Islands, and the islands of Porto Rico, Guam, 
and Tutuila: Provided, That the above restrictions shall not apply to 
such of said vessels as are built in the United States. Such v 8 shall 
be Te to the navigation laws of the United States except as herein 
prov i 

“Sec. 10. That the Secretary of the Treasury and the Secretary of 

Commerce and three additional members, two of whom shall be of 

ractical experience in the management and operation of steamships 
n the foreign trade, are hereby constituted a board to be known as the 
shipping board, with full power, subject to the approval of the President, 
to vote the stock of the United States in said corporation, either as a 
body or by one or more of its members duly authorized by a majority, 
and to do all things necessary, whether cifically enumerated or not, 
to carry out the p ses of this act and protect the interests of the 
United States, said three additional members to be appointed by the 
President, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate. The 
salary of each of the three additional members of said board so 
appointed shall be $6,000 per annum. 

“Sec. 11. That, with the approval of the Congress, such shipping 
board may at any time sell the stock of such corporation owned by 
the United States. 

“ Sec, 12. That the President of the United States is hereby author- 
ized to charter, lease, or transfer such naval auxiliaries belonging to 
the Naval Establishment of the United States as are suitable for com- 
mercial use and which are not required for use in the Navy in time 
of peace, and vessels belonging to the War Department suitable for 
commercial uses and not required for military transports in time of 
peace, and to direct or cause to be chartered, leased, or transferred 
vessels now owned and operated by the Panama Railroad Co., to any 
corporation now or hereafter organized as in this act provided upon 
such terms and conditions as the Supping board, with the approval of 
the President of the United States, shall prescribe. The vessels pur- 
chased or constructed by the United States through the shipping board, 
with the approval of the President of the United States, shall be of 
a type, as far as the commercial requirements of the foreign trade 
of the United States may permit, suitable for use as naval auxiliaries 
in the Naval Establishment of the United States. 

“Sec. 13. That the President of the United States, upon giving to 
any such corporation in which the United States shall be a stockholder, 
through its president, vice president, secretary, or manager, notice in 
writing for such reasonable length of time as in his Sudumment the 
circumstances require and will permit of his intention so to do, may 
take possession, absolutely or temporarily, for use as naval auxiliaries 
of any vessel or vessels owned or leased by or otherwise in the pos- 
session of said corporation, and said corporation shall be entitled to a 
reasonable price or rental therefor, to be fixed by the shipping board. 
with the approval of the President: Provided, That if in the judgment 
of the President an emergency exists requiring such action he may take 
possession of any such vessel or vessels without notice, 

“Sec. 14. That the shipping board shall make to Congress, at the 
beginning of each regular session, a report of expenditures and receipts 
under this act and of the operations of any corporation in which the 
United States may have become a stockholder hereunder. 

“ Sec, 15. That for the purpose of carrying out the provisions of 
this act there is hereby appropriated, out of — 4 money in the Treasury 
of the United States not otherwise appropriated, the sum of $10,- 

00,000, or, in lieu of such appropriation, the Secretary of the Treasury 
may sell Panama Canal bonds to the amount of $10,000,000 in addition 
to those provided for in section 7, and on the same terms, and set 
apart and use the proceeds thereof for such purposes, 

“ Sec. 16. That two years from and after the conclusion of the present 
European war, that fact to be determined by the President, the corpora- 
tion and the shipping board shall turn over and transfer all vessels 

urchased or con ected under the provisions of this act to the Nay 

partment, and the Secretary of the Navy shall have the right, wit 
the approval of the President, to lease or charter any of such vessels 
not needed for naval or military purposes to any firm, individual, or 
corporation for use as merchant vessels. 

“That the Secretary of the Navy shall in such leases provide for 
their cancellation wheneyer such vessels may be required for naval 
or military purposes. 

“That all leases made under this section of the act shall be subject 
to all of the provisions of section 5 of this act relating to maximum 
rates and charges and terms and conditions of forfeiture. 

“That when the vessels, lands, oe leases for land or piers, and 
other property held by the corporation are dis of as herein pro- 
vided the corporation herein provided for shall be dissolved and said 
ship ing board abolished. 

“Sec. 17. Toat sections 1, 2, 3, and 4 of this act shall not take effect 
until two years from and after the conclusion of the present European 
war, that fact to be determined by the President.” 


Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order that 
there is no quorum present. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Will the gentleman withhold 
that just a moment, until the Chair ascertains the situation? 
Has the pending bill been read? 

Mr. PADGETT. It has not. The bill (S. 5259) ought to be 
read. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Will the gentleman from IHi- 
nois withhold his point of order and allow the Chair to have 
the bill read? 

Mr. MANN. Yes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will read the original 
Senate bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Navy is cf author- 
ized to establish one or more United States Na mail lines, by 
employing such vessels of the Navy as in his discretion are available, 
without impairment to the paramount duties of the Navy, and as are 
necessary and appropriate, for the purpose of establishing and main- 
taining regular communication between the east or west coast, or both 
coasts, of the United States and either or both ¢oasts of South America 
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and between the United States and the countries of Europe. The vessels 


so employed shall carry United States mail, ngers, and freight 
under such regulations and at such rate or rates as the Secretary of 
the Navy may prescribe. Such civilians, such officers of the naval 
auxiliary service, and such officers and enlisted men of the Navy, in- 
cluding officers on the retired list, as the Secretary of the Navy may 
deem necessary, shall be employed in the business of the said mail line 
or lines, and retired officers of the Navy so employed at sea or on shore 
shall, in all respects, be held and considered to be in an active duty 
status, and shall seceive the pay and allowances of officers of the active 
list of the same rank and length of service: Provided, That officers 
placed on the retired list on account of wounds or disability incident 
to the 2 or on account of age, or after 30 years“ service, shall 
not be ordered to such duty without their consent. 

The enlisted strength of the Navy, as now or hereafter authorized by 
law, is hereby increased 110 the number of men required to man the 
vessels so employed, and the Secretary of the Navy is hereby author- 
ized to enlist such number of men in the Navy for such terms of en- 
listment, not to exceed four peate, as may be desirable, and to distribute 
the number of men so enlisted among the various ratings of the Navy. 

Sec. 2. That in addition to and as a part of the line of the Navy 
there is hereby established an active reserve list. Line officers placed 
on the active reserve list under the provisions of this act shall be held 
to be in an active-duty status in all respects, except that officers on 
the active reserve list shall not be advanced on the active reserve list 
except for eminent and conspicuous conduct in battle, or extraordinary 
heroism, when their advancement thereon for these causes shall be 
governed by the provisions of law governing the advancement of officers 
on the active list tor like causes. All laws now in effect with reference 
to the retirement of officers from the active list are hereby extended 
to include officers on the active reserve list. 

Sec. 3. That sections 8 and 9 of the act 2 March 3, 1899, 
entitled * An act to reorganize and increase the efficiency of the per- 
sonnel of the Navy and Marine Corps of the United States,” as 
amended by the act approved August 22, 1912, entitled“ An act makin 
appropriations for the naval service for the fiscal Pane ending June 30, 
1513. and for other purposes, are so far amended that officers who 
hereafter volunteer or are selected for retirement as therein provided 
shall be held and considered to have volunteered for transfer to the 
active reserve list, or shall be selected for transfer to the active reserve 
list, respectively ; and the transfer of such officers to the active reserve 
list in lieu of their retirement shall be made subject to the restrictions 
imposed by the provisions of the said sections as amended. 

EC. 4. That in addition to such part of Ssiating Sppro riations as 


reasu 


may be available for the expenses o N One the line or lines herein 
provided for, the sum of $100,000 is hereby appre riated, to be paid 
of the United States not otherwise 


out of any money in the 


appropriated, to expended in the discretion of the Secreta 
Navy for the > purpose of organizing, inauguratin 
tratie provided for in this act and in defraying the operating expenses 
incident thereto: Provided, That all money received for the transporta- 
tion of mail, passengers, and freight, as provides in section 1 of this 
act, and for such other services as ma incident to the operation 
of the said line or lines, is hereby made available, in addition to the 
aforesaid sum of $100,000 herein appropriated, for ew incident to 
the proper conduct of the business contemplated in this act: Provided 
further, That any sum of money herein appropriated which remains 
unexpended at the end of the third fiscal year after the * of this 
act, and at the end of each fiscal year thereafter, shall covered into 
the Treasury of the United States. 


Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order that 
there is no quorum present. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Illinois 
makes the point of order that there is no quorum present. The 
Chair will count. [After counting.] One hundred and twenty- 
two Members are present, not a quorum. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Mr. Speaker, I move a call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Doorkeeper will close the 
doors, the Sergeant at Arms will notify absentees, and the Clerk 
will call the roll. 

The Clerk proceeded to call the roll, when the following Mem- 
bers failed to answer to their names: 


ry of the 
and carrying on the 


[Roll No. 67.] 

Alney Dooling Kettner Roberts, Ney. 
Anderson Drukker Kiess, Pa, Ruple 
Anthony Dunn Kitchin Sabath 
Avis Edwards Korbly Saunders 
Baker Elder Kreider Scully 
Barnhart Estopinal Langham Sells 
Bartholdt Fairchild Lee, Ga. Shreve 
Bowdle Faison L'Engle Smith, Md 
Brown, W. Va. Farr Lesher Smith, Minn. 
Bruckner Ferris Lever Smith, 
Bulkley Fields Lewis, Pa. Sparkman 
Burgess Finley Lindquist Stanley 
Burke, Pa. Gard Lobeck Stevens, Minn. 
Burke, S. Dak. George Loft Sumners 
Calder aed McClellan Talbott, Md. 
Callaway Gittins McGillicuddy Taylor, N. Y. 
Cantor Godwin, N. C. McGuire, Okla. ‘Thacher 
Cantrill Gorman Maher Thomas 
Carew Graham, Pa. Manahan Treadway 
Carr Greene, Vt. Moore Tuttle 
Carter mill Morgan, La. Underhill 

ry Hamilton, N. Y. Mulkey Vare 
Clancy Tart Nolan, J. I Walker 
Clark, Fla Hawley O'Brien Wallin 
Claypool Hay Oglesb. Weaver 
Conry Ha O’Shaunessy Vhaley 
Copley Helgesen Patton, Pa Whitacre 
Dale Hensley Post White 
Danforth Hobson Price Wilson, Fla. 
Davenport Hull Ragsdale Wilson, 
Davis Johnson, S. C. Reed Winslow 
Deitrick Johnson, Utah Reilly, Conn. Woodruff 
Dent ahn Riordan 


. The SPEAKER pro tempore. On this roll call 292 Members 
haye answered to their names, a quorum. The Doorkeeper will 
open the doors. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Mr. Speaker, I move to dispense with 
further proceedings under the call, 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 30 minutes to the 
gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. WEBB]. 

Mr. WEBB. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House. in 
order that we may thoroughly understand the situation with 
reference to the two bills in one I will take a little time to ex- 
plain it as I understand it. The Gore bill, which we are about 
to vote upon at the end of six hours’ debate, is practically the 
same as the Alexander bill reported by the Committee on Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries last September and introduced in 
the Senate by Senator Stone. The bill before you now is a com- 
posite bill composed of the Weeks bill, so called, and the Gore 
bill, so called. The Weeks bill last August passed the Senate 
practically unanimously; in fact, I think it did pass unani- 
mously. The Gore bill is now pending in the Senate. 

We have had assurances from the other end of the Capitol 
frequently that if the Gore bill could be made a temporary 
measure much support would be gained for it, and, in fact, some 
have been led to believe that the Gore bill, under those circum- 
stances, could pass. 

Now, what is done in the bill under consideration to-day is to 
make the Gore bill a temporary measure and abolish the ship- 
ping corporation two years after hostilities in Europe are con- 
cluded, and at the end of that time put in effect the Weeks bill, 
which passed the Senate unanimously. In other words, we have 
given gentlemen at the other end of the Capitol what they say 
they want in the Gore bill and what they voted for in the 
Weeks bill. 3 

Mr. MANN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WEBB. I will. 

Mr. MANN. How are the minority stockholders to be pro- 
tected when the vessels are turned over under this bill? 

Mr. WEBB. That is a matter of detail, but I will answer it. 
You will have no minority stockholders. I do not think any 
private party will invest in the stock of the corporation. 

Mr. MANN. That is the gentleman’s answer—that there will 
be no minority stockholders? 

Mr. WEBB. I think not; it will be a corporation like the 
Panama Railroad or the Panama Steamship Co., and if there 
should be any minority stockholders the stock will b2 paid for 
when it is turned over to the Navy Department. 

Mr. TOWNER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WEBB. For a brief question. 

Mr. TOWNER. If that be the case, and I agree with the gen- 
tleman, if this property is to be turned over without compensa- 
tion, there are no minority stockholders who wou'd subscribe. 
If this is the case, where would there be any reason for the 
organization of a corporation at all? 

Mr. WEBB. None whatever, except that it is a mere fiction. 
We did it in the case of the Panama Railroad Co. and in the 
case of the Panama Steamship Co. It is a mere fiction, which 
the American people love to follow because of the habit. There 
is not much real difference between authoriziug the outright 
purchase by the Government of these vessels and the owning and 
operating of them by a corporation, all of whose stock is owued 
by the United States, 

The Weeks bill, which, as I say, passed the Senate practically 
unanimously, provides that the Secretary of the Navy may take 
such vessels as are not absolutely necessary in the Navy Depart- 
ment ard use them in the establishment of mail steamship lines, 
which lines shall also carry not only mail but passengers and 
freight also. 

Now, you would have thought that our friends in the Senate 
who inveigh against socialism in the Gore bill would have raised 
a mighty howl against that proposition in the Weeks bill, and 
yet the principle in the Gore bill is the same as is involved 
ir the Weeks bill, with one exception, and chat is that the 
vessels operating under the Weeks bill shall be operated by 
naval officers, while those operated under the Gore bill are op- 
erated by civilians. I confess that, in view of troubled condi- 
tions across the sea, I think it is better at present to have Gov- 
ernment vessels operated by civilians rather than haye them 
operated by naval officers in United States uniforms. 

Therefore we have provided that the Weeks bill shall be sus- 
pended until two years after hostilities cease, and in the mean- 
time the Gore bill shall take effect, so when the Gore bill dies 
the vessels which the shipping corporation own may be operated 
under the Weeks bill or may be leased or chartered. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WEBB. I will. 
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Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Does the Gore bill provide 
that these ships shall go into Alaskan ports and operate to and 
from Alaska? 

Mr. WEBB. Yes, sir. That was an amendment adopted in 
caucus last night—providing that Alaskan ports should be in- 
cluded in the bill. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. It is to be treated as a for- 
eign port and not as a coastwise port? 

Mr. WEBB. It is to be treated like Hawaii. Hawaii is a 
Territory, and so is Alaska, and we thought it would be unfair 
to make a discrimination between different ports, both being 
coastwise countries. 

- Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Does not the gentleman think 
that is a very important matter to be considered? 

Mr. WEBB. This is an emergency measure, and it is pro- 
posed that the vessels shall go where they are most needed, as 
I shall show the gentleman later on. 

Now, we all, Republicans and Democrats alike, for 25 years 
have agitated the question of a larger merchant marine. 

In 1821 American-owned vessels carried 89 per cent of the 
commerce of the United States, but from that time to the present 
hour our American vessels have been carrying less and less of 
our commerce, until they have almost vanished from the seas. 
To-day they carry 7} per cent of our foreign commerce. That 
commerce amounts to two billions and a half dollars of exports 
and $2,000,000,000 of imports, and yet we carry in American 
bottoms only a little pitiful 72 per cent of that tremendous 
commerce. Sir Walter Raleigh, after whom my own State capi- 
tal was named, at one time said that the Nation that controls 
the seas controls the commerce of the world, and the nation 
that controls the commerce of the world controls the wealth of 
the world, and the nation that controls the wealth of the world 
controls the world. 

England learned this many, many years ago, and although 
she is little larger than my native State in area, still she has 
20,000,000 tons engaged in deep-sea commerce, while our coun- 
try with a hundred million people has a little pitiful 1,000,000 
tons. Everyone agrees that we ought to have a merchant 
marine, that our expanding commerce demands it, and yet 
American statesmanship up to this good hour has failed to de- 
yise a plan by which that great merchant marine may be built 
up. Our Republican friends, many of them, have supported the 
idea that we should go into the Public Treasury and take out 
the people’s money and put it into the private pockets of cor- 
porations to build up the merchant marine; but that has not 
been satisfactory. That has not succeeded. In fact, we sub- 
sidize vessels now to the extent of a million dollars a year. 
That has done no good. England's entire subsidy is only 
$3,000,000 a year, and England has twenty times as many tons 
on the seas as the United States, which has $1,000,000 of 
subsidies a year. I say again that something ought to be done, 
and, if possible, quickly. How shall it be done? The Republican 
Party has been in power for half a century, and during all 
that time our great merchant marine has been gradually fading 
from the seas. It has been a great problem. Of course, land 
business has been more profitable than sea business. Our Re- 
publican friends have tried to revive the merchant marine with 
subsidies, but with a great Republican majority they have not 
been able to pass a bill subsidizing merchant ships, for there 
are always enough Republicans opposed to it who, together with 
the Democrats, kill it, and the Democratie Party has never 
stood for that, and we therefore agree that subsidies can not 
be granted. 

Mr. MOORE. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WEBB. Yes. 

Mr. MOORE. Has not the Democratic Party always uni- 

formly opposed every Republican effort to build up a merchant 
marine by subsidies? 
Mr. WEBB. All the Democrats and some Republicans have 
opposed private subsidies, and we expect to do that as long as 
we are a party. We believe that it is better to take all of the 
people’s money and spend it for all of the people rather than 
to take all of the people’s money and put it into the private 
pockets of a few great corporations for their private benefit. 
{Applause on the Democratic side.] That is the fundamental 
difference between the Democratic Party and those Republicans 
who feel like my friend from Pennsylvania does. 

Mr. MOORE. What is the difference between taking $30,000,000 
direct from the pockets of the people and buying ships and 
having the Government enter into an enterprise that involves 
risks? 

Mr. WEBB. If my friend can not see the difference between 
them, I do not want to spend the time telling him. I ask him to 
come over and vote for this bill if he sees no difference, because 
this bill takes $30,000,000 direct for the use and benefit of all 
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the people, and not for a few private shipowners. My friend 
knows the difference, and everyone in the House knows it. 

I am willing to answer any question if the question is direct, 
because I think sometimes we can bring out matters more clearly 
by questions than we can in general debate if the question is 
asked in good faith. But I do not want to explain any more 
a Snes between the proposition in this bill and a private 
subsidy. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. What effect does the gentleman think the 
passage of this bill will have on shipbuilding now going on in 
shipyards of the United States for private shipowners? 

Mr. WEBB. Mr. Speaker, I confess to my friend that I can 
not answer that and nobody else can. I see that all the ship- 
yards are being opened now and are “booming.” I suppose if 
we construct some more ships under this act in the American 
shipyards it will help the “ boom,” and if we can not build them 
in that way we can buy them. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Has the gentleman from North Carolina 
observed in the press that some proposed builders who had con- 
templated giving orders for four ships have cancelled these 
orders, pending the legislation now under contemplation? 

Mr. WEBB. Oh, that is like some of the great factories I 
have heard of, that close down just before an election and tell 
the workmen that if they do not vote the Republican ticket they 
will stay closed down forever. [Applause and laughter on the 
Democratic side.] That is a bluff, pure and simple, and will 
fool nobody. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Mr. Speaker, will not the gentleman 
from North Carolina ask the gentleman from Kansas to give 
the names of those people to whom he refers and to be more 
explicit? 

Mr. WEBB. Mr. Speaker, I will ask the gentleman from 
Kansas to do that a little later. Let us see now if there is any 
necessity for such a bill. 

Mr. ROBERTS of Massachusetts, Mr. Speaker, I understood 
the gentleman to say that he was willing to explain certain 
features of the bill as he went along? 

Mr. WEBB.. I would not want to go into the details of the 
bill. I will leave that to Judge Arexanper. I can not do it in 
20 minutes, but any general question I am quite willing to 
answer. 

Mr. ROBERTS of Massachusetts. That is what I want to 
ask. First, I want to know if the Democratic caucus last even- 
ing made any change in the so-called Weeks bill on page 1, lines 
7, 8, 9, 10, and 11? 

Mr. WEBB, I have not the bill before me, and I can not 
answer the question. What is provided in those lines? 

Mr. ROBERTS of Massachusetts. If the gentleman is famil- 
iar with the so-called Weeks bill—— 

Mr. WEBB. I am. 

Mr. ROBERTS of Massachusetts. It provides that the Sec- 
N the Navy might operate naval vessels on certain lines 
of trade. 

Mr. WEBB. I can answer the question. The only amend- 
ment made to the Weeks bill was, after the words“ Secretary of 
the Navy ” insert the words “ with the approval of the President.” 

Mr. ROBERTS of Massachusetts. That is the only change 
made in the Weeks bill? ù 

Mr. WEBB. That is the only amendment to the Weeks bill, 
except to postpone its effect until two years afier hostilities 


cease, 

Mr. ROBERTS of Massachusetts. Will the gentleman yield 
for a further question? 

Mr. WEBB. I hope the gentleman will not insist; I would 
be glad to yield if I had the time. 

Mr. ROBERTS of Massachusetts. I wanted information 
only; I have no idea of delaying the gentleman. 

Mr. WEBB. I have only about 10 minutes remaining and I 
have just begun. I hope the gentleman will understand that I 
do not intend to be discourteous. I always answer questions, 
because I think that is a good way to debate matters, 

Mr. GOOD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WEBB. If the gentleman will allow me to proceed with 
my statement, I will yield later, if I have the time. Now, gen- 
tlemen, we all agree we ought to have a merchant marine. We 
all agree, so far, no plan has been presented that will produce 
that great merchant marine. I doubt if there are 50 men in the 
Hall who will agree on one particular method by which an 
American merchant marine may be built up. You may say, Re- 
peal the shipping laws; but you can not do it. The Republicans, 
I think, would not vote to ever repeal all the shipping laws, and 
neither will many Democrats, so that can not now be done. The 
question is, Shall we do something now in the nature of Govern- 
ment control and ownership to save the situation or do nothing? 
We produce 25 per cent of all the wheat in the world. We pro- 
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duce 45 per cent of all the pig iron in the world. We produce 
40 per cent of all the coal in the world. We produce 60 per 
cent of all the corn and 65 per cent of the world’s cotton. We 
export 30,000,000 barrels of petroleum oil every year. We have 
not the vessels in which to transport even a decent fraction of 
our products. Eight per cent is all we carry in American bot- 
toms, and our exports must be carried in our foreign com- 
petitors’ bottoms, and will be carried in our competitors’ bot- 
toms unless this Congress does something in the present emer- 
gency to relieve the situation not only temporarily, but I would 
like to see it be relieved permanently and forever, and you gen- 
tlemen who oppose this proposition ought not to criticize the 
sponsors of this bill, unless you can present something better 
in its stead. 

Mr. MADDEN. We do not get a chance to present any- 
thing, not even an amendment. 

Mr. WEBB. Yes; you do. At the end of this debate you 
have an opportunity to offer your own bill to be voted on. 

Mr. MADDEN. You will not even let us offer an amend- 
ment. 

Mr. WEBB. We provide how it can be done on a motion to 
recommit, and then you gentlemen will have a chance to show 
how you would build up a merchant marine. J 

Mr. GLASS. They had the opportunity for 40 years and did 
not do it. 

Mr. WEBB. They have had the opportunity for half a cen- 
tury to build it up, and during all that period the merchant 
marine has been growing sadly less. Now, Mr. Speaker, is 
there any necessity for an emergency merchant marine as pro- 
yided in this bill? Is there any. man who denies that the ex- 
ports of the United States are being hampered by the checked 
und clogged conditions in every port in the United States? 
Only on the 6th day of this month the collectors of practically 
every port in the United States telegraphed to the Seeretary of 
the Treasury the conditions with regard to commerce in each 
particular port, and without an exception the collectors wired 
that all the ports were jammed, clogged, and crowded with 
wheat, cotton, corn, lumber, tobacco, and many other products 
ready for export, with no ships to take them. Can we as 
American Representatives afford to go to the country and say 
we have no way by which we can relieve that situation, but 
must let our commerce be clogged, choked, and left to rot and 
die because you do not want to embark the Government on an 
idea of ownership and control of vessels in order to relieve that 
situation and keep the commerce and business of this country 
from dying? 

Mr. STEENERSON. 
tion? 

Mr. WEBB. I would prefer not just now. My time is limited. 
I do not desire to be discourteous to the gentleman, and if pos- 
sible I will yield later. f 
` Mr. STEENERSON. Only for a question. 

Mr. WEBB. When I get through I will be glad to do so, 
In some of the ports the collectors wire that the railroads had 
placed embargoes on any further delivery of cargoes into those 
ports. What are we going to do, gentlemen? What are we 
going to do? Are we going back to our people and tell them 
that we can do nothing? Are we going beck to them and tell 
them we tried to do nothing? 

If you gentlemen on that side have any better scheme than 
this one, pray present it. You ought to have presented one 
long ago. We have tried to get together on some bill to relfeve 
this terrible situation, but in some parts of this Capitol they 
seem to be fiddling while Rome is burning. It is an emergency 
situation. The life, health, and blood of our entire commerce 
depends upon something being done for it and on its being done 
quickly. It will not do to wait, even six months or two years, 
The patient may die, stagnation may set in, and worse business 
conditions may spring up than even those already created by 
this terrible war in Europe. That is not the worst of it. We 
not only ha ve not the vessels—because practicaly all the German 
merchant vessels have gone out of business and numbers of 
other vessels have been taken over by the warring nations as 
naval auxiliaries—consequently we have a great scarcity of 
merchant vessels at a time when we need them most. We now 
have an opportunity that few nations in their history ever had, 
in reference to foreign commerce, and the thing that is needed to 
make it blossom like the rose and return prosperity in great 
waves is sufficient ships, with reasonable freight rates, to carry 
our commerce abroad to the people who want it. 

Not only, my friends, is there a scarcity of vessels, but the 
men who own and control the great Shipping Trust, both foreign 
and domestic, know they have the American people by the 
throat, and instead of charging normal or twice normal prices 
they have run rates, in some instances, up a thousand per cent, 
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and just last December they took out of the shippers, out of 
the pockets of the American people, $18,000,000 more than 
normal freight rates. In 12 short months if we can save to the 
people of the United States an average of $18,000,000 per 
month, we would have saved them $206,000,000, and with this 
result attained at the end of that time you could afford to burm 
all the vessels that we could buy under this bill. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan, Will the gentleman yield? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Will the gentleman from North 
Carolina yield to the gentleman from Michigan? 

Mr. WEBB. I would rather not. Cotton, the great staple 
that has always kept the balance of trade in the United States— 
its exportation has been hampered because, instead of charging 
the normal price of $1.25 a ‘bale, these high-sea pirates are 
charging $17 a bale to carry it across the ocean, and other 
freight rates are being raised in proportion. I ask you what 
you are going to do? Are you going to let foreign and domestic 
trusts rob us and not try to break loose from that strangle hold? 

This may not be a perfect measure, but it is a patriotic meas- 
ure, and men ought to join in in order to relieve this situation 
as best we may, You say it is Government ownership. That 
has no terrors to me. Long ago this country went into Gov- 
ernment ownership—from the days of Thomas Jefferson and 
Abraham Lincoln down to the time of William H. Taft and 
Woodrow Wilson. We have been in the Government control 
and ownership of interstate highways and business for a hun- 
dred years, and if there was ever a time when we should en- 
gage in it that time is now. Thomas Jefferson ordered a great 
highway surveyed from Baltimore to New Orleans. Has the 
Government a right to build highways? Yes. A little later on 
the Cumberland Road was ordered to be built, a great interstate- 
commerce road from Cumberland, Md., to Jefferson City, Mo., 
and they spent $710,000 to build it. And in Abraham Lincoln’s 
administration great transcontinental railroads needed to be 
built, and the Government got behind them and built them, and 
in many cases practically controlled them. And not only that, 
they built the same kind of road from Chicago and Cairo to 
New Orleans. In 1904 the Government of the United States 
authorized the building of the Philippine railroads and guaran- 
teed 4 per cent interest on their bonds. That is on the statute 
books now, and a Republican Congress passed it, and they let 
the building materials go into the Philippine Islands duty free, 
even though they were such strong protectionists in those days. 
And then there was the parcel post. For years and years we 
heard the cry that“ you are going to put the Government in the 
earrying business in competition with private enterprise, the 
express companies., Do not dare to put the Government in the 
business of carrying small packages.” But the Government 
went into it, and is in it, and where is the man who now would 
vote to repeal it—the parcel-post law? ? 

The Government is carrying freight on land. Why not carry, 
it on the sea? We authorized the Alaskan Railroad. We make 
powder and armor plate and many other things that private in- 
dividuals not only make, but want to make. Here in our foreign 
commerce is the situation that private individuals can not meet 
even if they wanted to. But human hands fail and are unable 
and the Government steps in; there is no paternalism in the 
proposition. We print envelopes and sell them to the people of 
the United States. We are in the stationery business, and pri- 
vate individuals want to do the work. We destroy the cattle 
tick and the boll weevil and do thousands of other things. And 
not only that, I suppose that many of you on that side of the 
House yoted to put the Government into the insurance business. 

Mr. MANN. We voted against it very decidedly, and it has 
proven a failure. 

Mr. WEBB. The gentleman will have to walt and give us 
more time before he can say that 

Mr. ALEXANDER. It is not a failure. The Government is 
writing war-risk insurance at one-eighth of 1 per cent. 

Mr. WEBB. The war-risk insurance bill passed the Senate, 
and the Republican Senators who are now holding their hands 
up in holy horror against this shipping bill voted to allow the 
Government to insure the cargoes that are carried abroad in 
monopolistic ships. I can not see the difference in owning the 
ships that carry the cargoes and the Government insuring the 
cargoes which the ships carry. I have no metaphysical scissors 
with which I can make a distinction in principle. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman does not think we voted for that 
on this side of the House? 

Mr. WEBB. I think a number of you did. 

Mr. MANN. A very small number. 

Mr. WEBB. Well, I am sure that quite a number of Repub- 
licans in the Senate did, and also a goodly number of Repub- 
licans in the House. ; 
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There are others who say this bill is unconstitutional, because 
there is no warrant in the Constitution that gives the Govern- 
ment the right to do this. That is worn-out doctrine. That has 
been declared otherwise by the Supreme Court for many, many 
years, and I refer gentlemen who care to read on this point tot“ 
ease of Wilson versus Shaw, reported in the Two hundred and 
fourth United States Reports, where a man by the name of Wilson 
undertook to restrain the building of the Panama Canal, and the 
Supreme Court, Justice Gray speaking for that court, said it has 
too long been settled under the commerce clause of the Consti- 
tution of the United States that Congress not only has the power 
to construct railroads but create corporations for the purpose 
of building railroads and constructing canals and operating 
them. There is your highest authority in this country con- 
struing the Constitution with reference to the building of rail- 
roads and canals. If we have the power under the interstate- 
commerce clause of the Constitution to build railroads, maintain 
them, and operate them, why have we not the right under the 
Same clause of the Constitution, which is granted in the same 
identical language, to maintain and build a line of ships to 
foreign countries? 

Mr. MILLER. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. WEBB. Just for a question. 

Mr. MILLER. Does not the gentleman make a distinction 
between the authority to regulate commerce and authority to 
engage in commerce? 

Mr. WEBB. That point has been made many times, but the 
Supreme Court says the point is not well taken. 

Mr. MILLER. And that is the distinction the Supreme Court 
has made every time it has been before it. 

Mr. WEBB. The Supreme Court says the contention is not 
sound. If it were the court would have restrained the building 
and operation of the Panama Canal. They say we have the 
right to build the Panama Canal under the interstate-commerce 
laws of the Constitution. Under that commerce clause we can 
establish, regulate, and operate a ship line or lines to foreign 
countries. 

Now, if we can establish railroads and build canals, we can 
also establish a ship line on the sea, because we have the same 
power on the sea with reference to foreign commerce as we 
have on the land with reference to interstate commerce. [ shall 
not take the time of the House to read what Mr. Justice Gray 
said, but if any of you are in doubt about it, I ask you to read 
it. I will, without reading it, put it in the RECORD. 

Mr. MANN. You will not put it in the Recorp unless you read 
it. Iam going to object to all extensions. 

Mr. WEBB. I hope the gentleman will not filibuster. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman from 
North Carolina has expired. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Greene] use some of his time? 

Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts. Mr. Speaker, I have served 
as a member of the Committee on the Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries ever since I have been a Member of this House. 
Since the Democratic Party came into power in 1911 I have 
never filed a minority report against a bill brought out by the 
majority of the committee, of which my friend from Missouri, 
Judge ALexanper, is chairman, until I prepared a minority 
report upon this bill. 

The hearings on the bill (H. R. 18666) which was reported 
to this House were only of one day's duration, and the only 
person who appeared before us as representing the Government 
was the Hon. William G. McAdoo, Secretary of the United 
States Treasury. The members of the committee tried to ascer- 
tain from him what was intended by the bill; whether it was 
intended to go into the overseas foreign trade or whether it 
was intended to go into the South American trade. We ob- 
tained but very little information from him, and most of 
the information furnished was that it was intended to go into 
the South American trade, but that it was, as we well knew, 
in the power of Congress to do whatsoever it pleased. And 
when some of the members of the committee raised the ques- 
tion as to the advisability of the bill providing for Govern- 
ment ownership, his answer was: “ Leave the matter to the 
President. You all have confidence in the President. Leave 
the whole subject to him.” 

I replied that I thought the Congress of the United States 
should take the responsibility rather than have the President 
of the United States take all the responsibility for the pending 
legislation. The report of the majority of the committee was 
filed on the 5th day of September, 1914. I obtained permission 
from the House of Representatives on the 8th day of Septem- 
ber to file within five legislative days the minority report, and 
‘the minority report was filed on the 13th day of September. 
And nothing has been heard from the other side of the House, 


with their great majority, in regard to this bill until we are 
confronted to-day with a bill which no one has had a chance 
to understand or consider. We are met with a bill to-day with- 
out any hearings having been held upon it, without any definite 
explanation of what it is to be; but we learn from the news- 
papers that it was agreed to in a Democratic caucus held last 
night. It is not even printed for the information of the House, 
and yet we have this bill brought before us for final action and 
debate limited to three hours. 

At the time the original hearing was held before the Com- 
mittee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries it was represented 
that a great emergency then existed; that we could not wait 
for anything to be done except to act upon the bill that was 
then presented. It was suggested there by one of the members 
of the committee that we should admit the vessels mentioned 
in the bill to the coastwise trade, and when that proposition 
was brought to the attention of the committee I made the sug- 
gestion that if that subject were introduced it would mean a 
delay in any final action on the bill, whether that delay occurred 
in this House or in the other body at the northerly end of the 
Capitol, and that such a proposition would lead to interminable 
debate. Consequently that project was thrown aside, although 
the Secretary of the Treasury kindly informed us that he him- 
self had no objection to that proposition, and that he would like 
to see it carried into effect. 

Mr. Speaker, allusion has been made to the fact that the 
party now in power has its first opportunity to bring in a bill 
for the building up of the American merchant marine in the 
presentation of this Goyernment-ownership bill. If I recollect 
rightly, when the Panama Canal bill was passed an amendment 
was placed upon that bill that brought out the exact Democratic 
theory, and that was the right to buy ships in the markets of 
the world. That has always been the Democratic argument in 
opposition to every proposition that we put up to build up the 
merchant marine—that if they only had the right to go into 
the markets of the world to buy ships they could build up a 
merchant marine. 

The Panama Canal act provided that vessels could be bought 
in the markets of the world, but that vessels thus purchased 
should not be over five years of age. That provision of the bill 
was tested. Not a single vessel was bought under that propo- 
sition. Then that limitation was stricken from the bill, in order 
that all who desired might buy with perfect freedom—buy ves- 
sels of any age, in any way that they could get them. That 
finally resulted in no purchase of vessels, and at last a’ ship- 
registry bill was provided. Unfortunately, I did not happen to 
be present in the House when the bill was brought up and 
hastily rushed through the House, but a ship-registry bill was 
provided, and it was put in the discretion of the President of 
the United States to provide that foreign watch officers might 
be engaged to act in charge of these vessels thus purchased if it 
was found necessary. That bill finally passed both branches of 
Congress, and the next day thereafter the signature of the Presi- 
dent was attached to that bill. He also granted the right to put 
foreign watch officers on every one of these vessels granted an 
American registry, and then an attempt was made to put these 
vessels into the coastwise trade of the United States, but this 
attempt failed of consummation by the action of the Senate. 

Mr. GORDON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Does the gentleman from 
Massachusetts yield to the gentleman from Ohio? 

Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts. I decline to yield. 

Now, the coastwise trade of the United States was established 
in 1787, and when that trade was established it was provided 
that it should be confined to American-owned, American-built, 
and American-officered vessels; and this proposed extreme 
change in policy was one that I am sure would not be made with 
the approval of the American people. Some of the most promi- 
nent Democrats I know called my attention to the fact that the 
admission of such vessels, with such officers to take charge of 
the same, to the coastwise trade would be an unwise act that 
would take away our means of defense, which had been prac- 
tically provided for by the men who had manned these vessels 
year after year since the coastwise trade was established in 
1787. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield 
for a question? 

Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts. Yes. 

Mr. ALEXANDER, Is it not true that the United Fruit Co. 
of Massachusetts and the Standard Oil Co. and the United 
States Steel Corporation were the ship companies that asked 
to have the law extended as to the captains and watch officers? 

Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts. I do not know who asked 
for it. I am not familiar with the action, except as I read of it 
in the newspapers. But I do know the President granted that 
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privilege, whoever asked for it, without stopping to consider 
the importance of the question, after the Congress had given 
him the discretion to act. 

Mr. MOORE. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Does the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts yield to the gentleman from Pennsylvania? 

Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts. Yes. 

Mr. MOORE. Is it not an interesting fact that the adminis- 
tration yielded so readily to the request of the United Fruit 
Co., the Standard Oil Co., and the United States Steel Cor- 
poration? 

Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts. Yes. It is peculiar, because 
the Democrats have been abusing the Standard Oil Co, and the 
United States Steel Corporation and the United Fruit Co. for, 
lo, these many years. That has been their stock argument 
ever since they have been in existence. 

But, gentlemen, I find that my time is so limited, and I have 
promised so much of the time granted to me to others, that I 
have very little time that I am privileged to occupy myself. 

One great argument made by those on this side of the House 
and those upon the other side who have opposed subsidies to 
vessels in the foreign trade was that if we subsidized vessels 
and put them into the over-seas trade, it would cause an increase 
in freight rates, and that if an increase in freight rates resulted 
the farmer would be injured, because he would have to pay 
larger freight rates, Now, the fact is that since the breaking 
out of the war—and that terrible war is the cause of everything 
troublesome now with our friends on the other side of the 
aisle—it is true freight rates have been very largely increased, 
but the price of farm products does not seem to have been 
reduced, and as far as I have been able to ascertain the farmer 
delivers his freight at the dock in this country and the man who 
buys the farm product across the broad ocean pays the freight. 

Mr. GORDON. The consumer pays the freight. 

Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts. Yes; the consumer on the 
other side of the water pays the freight. Therefore the argu- 
ment that has been presented heretofore on this side and on 
the other side of the aisle has been dispelled, and if no other 
proposition has been settled by the discussions arising from 
the great European war that one proposition has been shown to 
have no foundation in fact. 

Now, gentlemen, I shall not take any more time myself, 
although I would be glad to do so if time would admit. I 
desire to yield to gentlemen who undoubtedly will be able to 
present this case much better than I am able to present it 
myself. I yield to the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr, Lenroor] 
15 minutes. [Applause.] 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. Speaker, upon this bill the fundamental 
propositions in controversy are few. In the short time allotted 
to me I wish to discuss two propositions which have not had the 
attention which I think their importance deserves. They may be 
stated as follows: 

First. What will be the international status of the ships pro- 
cured under this bill? 

Second. Can these ships carry contraband without violating 
our neutrality and possibly involving us in war? 

The second proposition is dependent upon the answer to the 
first. 

As to the status of these ships the supporters of the bill take 
the position that inasmuch as a corporation is provided for to 
acquire the ships, and the United States is only a majority 
stockholder, and inasmuch as it is expressly provided that the 
ships shall be regarded in all respects as private ships are re- 
garded, that therefore no foreign power can claim that they are 
public ships or subject to any different rules or treatment than 
private ships would be. While this is the contention of the sup- 
porters of the bill their position has not been sustained, and it 
can not be. On the contrary, in our international relations these 
ships are Government ships, and they may be so treated by- any 
foreign power. The only effect of the creation of the corporation 
proposed in the bill will be to give to any foreign power the 
option of treating them as either Government or private ships. 

Upon this proposition I would observe, first, that any laws 
that we may make can not bind any foreign power. We can 
not make a law regarding our own affairs and then declare to 
Germany or Great Britain that they are bound by what we have 
done to limit any rights that they might otherwise have. The 
form of the ownership amounts to nothing internationally. If 
we, the Government of the United States, own them to the 
extent of exercising control over them as a proprietor, and we 
will do so under this bill, we can not escape responsibility to a 
foreign Government by declaring we have created a corporation 
in which we are the principal stockholder and the title is in the 
name of the corporation. The question will be, Does the 


Government of the United States control them to the same ex- 
tent as if operated directly by it?“ The answer must be“ Yes,” 
otherwise the only reason given for the passage of this bill 
would disappear, If, then, the Government controls them, then 
the Government is responsible for whatever they may do. 

International law is well settled as to this proposition. I 
shall give only two short quotations from Moore's Digest of 
International Law, page 878: 


The measure of a neutral's obligations is to be found in the rules of 
international law, and it can not shelter itself by the allegation that its 
own legislation imposes a laxer standard on its subjects. 

The duties of neutrality by the law of nations can not be either 
expanded or contracted by national legislation, 


This last quotation is from a great Democratic Secretary of 
State, Mr. Bayard. : 

I have searched diligently all the arguments that have been 
made in behalf of the bill to find some authority for the claim 
that the United States has the right to shield itself behind a 
corporation, so far as our international relations are concerned, 
but have found not one. The eminent advocates of this legisla- 
tion either can not understand or willfully misunderstand the 
point involyed. They cite a number of bank cases where the 
sovereign power was a stockholder, and the question at issue 
was whether the corporation bank was subject to suit in the 
Federal courts. It has been uniformly held that in such a case 
the sovereign power could not interpose as a defense its sov- 
ereign capacity. But that question is not in issue at all here. 
Everyone must admit that the United States may waive its 
sovereign rights by the creation of a corporation in the manner 
proposed in this bill. If a foreign power chooses so to do, it 
may treat its ships as private ships and subject them to the 
international law relating to private ships. That is not in 
issue. The issue is whether a foreign power is bound to do 
so. Will a foreign power have the right to treat them as public 
ships and hold the United States responsible for them, if they 
choose so to do? The answer must e“ Yes.” We may waive 
our sovereign rights over these ships, but we can not waive our 
sovereign responsibilities. 

The tremendous importance of this will be seen in the dis- 
cussion of the second proposition, Can these ships carry con- 
trabahd without violating our neutrality and possibly involving 
us in war?“ 

Granted that these are public ships, for which we are in our 
sovereign capacity responsible to foreign powers, then it is well 
settled in international law that they can not carry contraband 
at all without violating our neutrality. A citizen may carry 
contraband in his private ship and his doing so will not violate 
the neutrality of his Government. He takes the risk of capture 
and confiscation of his cargo, but that is all. The Government 
can not carry contraband at all without violating its neutrality. 

Again quoting from Moore’s Digest of International Law, 
page 865: 


It is no offense, either inst the law of nations or against our 
neutrality statutes, for a citizen of the United States to sell munitions 
of war to a belligerent; yet it could scarcely be contended that the 
Government would be justified in employing its agents to promote 
such transactions, 


Do I need to argue that if these ships carry contraband these 
ships would be an agency of the Government to promote the 
transaction? s 

The reason for the exemption of the Government from viola- 
tion of its neutrality by the act of one of its citizens in carry- 
ing contraband is stated in Woolsey, International Law, sec- 
tions 193 and 194, I quote: 

If the neutral (Government) should send powder or balls, cannon 
or rifles, this would be a direct encouragement of the war, and so a 
departure from the neutral position. * bd ow, the same wrong 
is committed when a private trader, without the privity of his Govern- 
ment, furnishes the means of war to either-of the warring parties. It 
may be made a question whether such conduct on the part of the private 
citizen ought not to be n his Government, even as enlist- 
ments for ao armies on neut: soil are made penal. But it is 
claimed to be difficult for a Government to watch narrowly the opera- 
tion of trade, and it is annoying for the innocent trader. Moreover, 
the neutral ought not to be subjected by the quarrels of others to addi- 
tional care and e se. Hence, by the practice of nations, he is 

ssive in regard violations of the rules concerning contraband, 

lockade, and the like, and leaves the policy of the sea and the punish- 

ing or reprisal power in the hands of those who are most interested, 
the limits being fixed for the punishment by common usage or law. 
+ „ œ It is admitted that the act of carrying to the enemy articles 
directly useful in war is a wrong, for which the injured party may 
punish the neutral taken in the act. 


Here the reason for the distinction between a private trader 
and a Government ship, so far as neutrality is concerned, is 
made plain, and it is the law. 

It must, then, be admitted that if these are public ships they 
can not carry contraband at all without violation of our neu- 
trality, while private ships may do so. This brings us to a con- 
sideration of what constitutes contraband of war. Our own 
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Supreme Court has defined contraband of war to be articles 
manufactured and primarily and ordinarily used for military 
purposes in time of war. Articles which may be and are used 
for purposes of war or peace are contraband only when actually 
destined to the military or naval use of a belligerent. The 
United States has had a fairly consistent policy in the treat- 
ment and definition of contraband of war, but the practice of 
other nations is involved in hopeless confusion and inconsisten- 
cies. A careful study compels one to the conclusion that there 
is practically nothing produced that at some time or other has 
not been declared contraband by the great powers of the world. 
In our war with Spain we find in the list of absolute contraband, 
horses; in the list of conditional contraband, coal. England 
once declared contraband all grain, flour, or meal bound to any 
port in France. In 1885 France declared rice destined to cer- 
tain portions of China as contraband. In 1905, in its war with 
Japan, Russia placed cotton upon the contraband list. Without 
giving further instances, we all know what is happening in the 
present war. The list of contraband articles is being enlarged 
every month, and it is impossible to say from day to day what 
has been declared to be contraband by one or the other of the 
belligerent powers. In the case of a private trader these are 
the chances that he takes, but let a Government ship have a 
cargo that England or Germany declares to be contraband, and 
we may be immediately met with the charge of having violated 
our neutrality, the result of which might be war. Because of 
the inexcusable limitations of time, this question can not be 
given such discussion as its importance deserves, and I must 
content myself with this very imperfect presentation. 

To sum up, the ships provided for in this bill will be public 
ships, so far as foreign powers are concerned, if they choose to 
so regard them, and we in our sovereign capacity will be re- 
sponsible for their operation. These ships can not carry con- 
traband at all without violating our neutrality. As to what is 
contraband is so uncertain that we could not, without the risk 
of grave complications, engage in trade at all with any of the 
belligerent countries. If we can not engage in trade with them, 
then the reason for the bill fails. 

Mr. MARTIN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LENROOT. I am afraid I can not. If I have time, I 
will yield later. 

There is another phase of the matter which I would like to 
discuss, but I have not the time. I can only state the proposi- 
tion. It is: These ships, being public ships, must not discrimi- 
nate against any of the belligerents in the trade carried on by 
them. If they do, we violate our neutrality. If this bill passes 
many in this country will insist that these ships engage 
in the German trade, on the ground that English ships are 
constantly carrying cargoes from the United States to Eng- 
land; and, therefore, if we would be strictly neutral, that we 
should devote the ships to the German trade to equalize our 
exports. To this England would strenuously object. Aside 
from the international complications involved, there would be 
complications at home, public opinion would become inflamed, 
and consequences might follow which would be most unfortu- 
nate. 

Mr. Speaker, serious and delicate questions are daily arising, 
and I will not vote for this bill and add uncounted new ones. 
A yote against ‘the bill can work no serious injury. Every 
Member who votes for it, if it should become a law, may regret 
his vote to his dying day. 

Some gentlemen on the other side of the aisle treat this mat- 
ter lightly. The day may come—God knows we all hope it will 
not—when you may realize that instead of blindly following 
any man, however great and patriotic he may be, you owed it 
to your country in this hour to vote your own convictions and 
not those of some one else’s. [Applause.] 

Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts. I yield to the gentleman 
from New Jersey [Mr. Parker] 10 minutes. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. Mr. Speaker, I can not begin 
without thanking the gentleman who has just spoken [Mr. LEN- 
root] for his careful presentation of the dangers of this bill. 

But there is danger also in the way that this bill comes forward. 
It is not merely that it was reported six months ago and now 
comes before this House as a caucus measure at the end of the 
session, but that we have heard it stated that gentlemen have 
been assured that unless it is passed in the few remaining days 
of this session there will be an extra session. That means that 
every Member of this House is threatened with a sentence of 
six months’ confinement at hard labor in a tropical climate, 
away from home, and likewise that he will be sentenced to pay 
expenses, and so be fined at least $1,000; and he is also told, if 
the statement in the morning papers be true, that such an extra 
session would be the political suicide of gentlemen on the other 

side of the aisle. How can a great measure be considered under 


those circumstances, with no power of amendment and only the 
power to say “No”? 

I am going to give only two thoughts as to this bill, full as it 
is of features which are subject to criticism. 

The first four sections are known as the Weeks Dill. They 
provide that the ships of the United States Navy shall be fully 
manned with retired officers, civilians, and new enlistments, and 
that the Navy shall be got ready for use; and that meanwhile, 
as we have an exigency in our foreign trade, especially with 
South America, those ships which can be spared shall be used 
in that foreign trade. When that bill was passed in the Senate 
it was insisted and admitted that it was a temporary measure 
to meet a temporary exigency and to be passed now for that 
exigency. ‘This present bill passes the Weeks Act not for this 
exigency but for kingdom come; not for the needs of the present 
trade, not for the needs that may come upon us because of the 
danger of war and the need for enlarging our Navy, but to be 
without effect until two years after the European war shall have 
ended and shall have been so declared by the President. It re- 
minds me in its value of a will that was probated, in which a 
man reserved to himself the use of his real and personal prop- 
erty at the resurrection. And if it is a comfort to the majority 
party who have introduced this proposition to know that that 
will was sustained as not made by an absolutely insane man, I 
will give them that consolation; but the good of the Weeks bill 
is gone when it is postponed until the need for it will not exist. 

How many minutes have I remaining, Mr. Speaker? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman has six minutes 
remaining. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. I am anxious to yield back 
some of my time. The rest of this bill is a novelty. It was 
reported six months ago. It proposes that the United States 
of America shall own or control a corporation which shall buy, 
build, equip, or charter merchant ships. There are none to be 
had anywhere except those in harbor belonging to one of the 
belligerents. Any other ships must be built. This corporation 
has leave to charter its ships to whom it pleases, and to do 
business under a shipping board composed of political officials 
who know nothing about it. The only ships that it can get are 
useless as freighters, and that is the only kind of ships for which 
there is a demand. These fast ships are ocean liners meant for 
passengers, and very few people are going to Europe to spend 
their money there now. These provisions bring us at least into 
a doubtful realm with reference to our relations with foreign 
countries, for while they provide that we shall not do anything 
with those ships that is not neutral, the very purchase is doubt- 
ful as to neutrality. Such provisions imperil this country, and 
for no good. They drive Americans out of the shipping trade 
instead of encouraging them to go into it. We want Americans 
at sea. 

I will say only one word more. I am ready to stand for 
postal or freight subsidies, as other countries have done, or 
for a tonnage subsidy, but I have always proposed something 
that I thought better, and that was to pay the difference in 
cost between the running of an American ship and a foreign 
ship, which is caused by the cost of American labor. I was 
always ready to vote for a bill which would say that the United 
States would pay to any shipowner the difference in cost of the 
labor of the captain and crew that was aboard the American 
ship, compared with a foreign ship, or, if necessary, more than 
the difference, but based on the men being there and their being 
enlisted in a naval reserve. [Applause.] 

That is a single and separate proposition, and would go 
directly to the evil that prevents Americans being at sea. I 
have no time to debate it now. If this bill were before the 
House, I would offer that bill as a substitute, because I believe 
that the country and the House are determined to have some- 
thing that will induce Americans to go back on the seas. Un- 
fortunately this is an act to prevent their going back on the seas, 
Mr. Speaker, I yield back the balance of my time. [Applause 
on the Republican side.] 

Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts. Mr. Speaker, I yield 12 min- 
utes to the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Moore]. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I think the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania ought to have a better audience, and I make the point 
of no quorum. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Illinois 
makes the point of no quorum, and the Chair will count. [After 
counting.] One hundred and thirty-two Members present—not 
a quorum. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Mr. Speaker, I move a call of the Hous* 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Doorkeeper will close the 
doors, the Sergeant at Arms will notify absentees, and the Clerk 
will call the roll. 
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The Clerk called the roll, and the following named Members 
failed to answer to their names: 


[Roll No. 68.] 


Alney Gallivan L'Engle Scully 
Anthony Gard Lewis, Pa. Seldomridge 
Avis George Lindquist Sherwood 
Barehfeld Gerry Loft Shreve 
Barnhart Gillett McClellan Smith, Md. 
Bartholdt Gilmore MecGillicuddy Smith, N. X. 
Bartlett Godwin, N. C. McGuire, Okla. Sparkman 
Broussard ` Gorman aher Stanley 
Brown, W. Va Graham, Pa. Manahan Stevens, Minn. 
Bruckner Guernsey Mondell Sutherland 
Brumbaugh Hamill Morgan, La. Taggart 
Bur; Hamilton, N. Y. Mett Talbott, Md. 
Burke, Pa. ardy Murdock Taylor, N. X. 
Cantrill art Neeley, Kans, Thacher 
Carew Hay Nolan, J ‘Townsend 
Carr Hayes O'Brien Treadway 
Carter Hill Oglesby Tuttle 

Cary Hinds O'Shaunessy Underhill 
Clancy Hinebaugh Peterson Vare 

Conry obson Plumley Walker 
Copley Hoxworth Porter Wallin 
Curry Hughes, W. Va. Post Walsh 

Dale Jones Price Walters 
Danforth Kahn Prouty Watkins 
Deitrick Kelly, Pa. R ale Weaver 
Dixon ettner ainey Whaley 
Dooling Kless, Pa. Rauch Whitacre 
Dunn Kitchin Reed Wilson, Fla. 
Edwards Knowland, J. R. Riordan Wilson. N. Y. 
Elder Korbly Roberts, Nev. Winslow 
Faison Kreider Rouse Woodruff 
Falconer Langham aupa Woods 
Fitzgerald Langley bat 

French Lee, Ga. Saunders 


The SPEAKER. On this call 289 Members have answered to 
their names, a quorum. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Mr. Speaker, I move that further pro- 
ceedings under the call be dispensed with. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The doors were opened. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Will the gentleman from Massachusetts 
yield to me a moment? 

Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts. Certainly. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Mr. Speaker, I would like to have the 
attention of this side of the House for a moment. We have 
consumed a little over one hour in debate this morning and an 
hour in roll calls. It will be impossible to get through with 
this bill by midnight uniess Members remain in the Chamber 
and maintain a quorum at all times. There are two or three 
more appropriation bills still pending, and those who have a 
lingering hope of getting away from here on the 4th of March 
will simply destroy that hope by not remaining here, and thus 
wasting the time. $ 

Mr. HENRY. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Certainly. 

Mr. HENRY. I will state that some Members did not catch 
the terms of the rule this morning and think that the Dill 
will be read for amendment under the five-minute rule. I 
think the gentleman should explain that at the end of the six 
hours’ debate the yote will be on the bill and the pending 
amendments. : 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Yes; the rule provides that at the close 
of the debate the previous question will be ordered and the 
vote will come on the bill and amendments to final passage. 
Members must realize that we lose half an hour or more on 
every roll call. 

Mr. MANN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Les. 

Mr. MANN. I hope the admonition of my friend from Mis- 
souri will be given due attention, because there is not a quorum 
of the House here now. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair hopes that Democrats will all 
stay here. 

Mr. MANN. The Speaker knows the Republicans will. 

The SPEAKER. And he also invites the Republicans. 
[Laughter. ] 

Mr. MANN. Oh, we will stay. 

Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts. Mr Speaker, I yield 12 
minutes to the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Moore]. 

Mr. MOORE. Mr. Speaker, I do not wonder the Democrats 
do not want to remain in the House during the discussion of 
this bill; a great many of them have consciences and they do 
not want to break records for personal independence that up 
to this time have been creditable. The bill they are asked to 
support, partly at the dictation of the White House and partly 
because of the party caucus, is a bill which does not propose to 
build up American industries; it is a wreckage bill pure and 
simple. Gentlemen on the other side have suggested that oppo- 
sition to this bill comes from the so-called Shipping Trust. 
None are better posted in regard to the Shipping Trust than 
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the gentlemen who make that allegation; there Is absolutely no 
information on this side, so far as I know, concerning any such 
institution. The Democratic Party will again reverse its pro- 
fessions about the trusts if it passes this bill. It will do this 
even at the risk of forsaking the plain people, for whom it 
has professed such undying love. The Democrats used to in- 
veigh against the Guggenheims in Alaska, and it was charged 
that certain privileges were being granted to extend railroads 
in that country. Then Democrats were on the alert; they had 
a great deal of information about the Guggenheims and the 
great railroad trusts and private mouopolies, but it did not 
take long after the present administration came into power to 
pass an Alaskan goyernment-ownership bill for the very purpose 
of buying out the so-called Railroad Trust in Alaska, and if 
our information be true, that is what is actually occurring 
under the direction of this administration. 

When the railroads of the country were complaining be- 
cause the freight rates were insufficient and because they were 
losing money, notwithstanding the Democrats for 16 long years 
had denounced the railroads and had made all sorts of charges 
against railroad trusts, 62 very distinguished raiJroad men and 
representatives of the “big interests,” most of them coming 
direct from Wall Street, called upon the President of the 
United States, and shortly thereafter a statement was 
issued from that quarter indicating that the railroads of the 
country ought to have a fair show, and that perhaps there 
had been too much hue and cry against the so-called railroad 
trusts. That the railroads themselves are not now so un- 
favorably regarded by this administration has been demon- 
strated during the last few days, when the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, in its freight-rate ruling, has indicated that 
the railroads ought to be preferred even as against the Panama 
Canal. These things should not be forgotten when we are dis- 
cussing trusts. 

Mr. Speaker, gentlemen who raise the cry of “the Shipping 
Trust“ against the men who oppose this bill desire to get from 
under. They seek to find a refuge from the wrath of the 
people whom they intend, in this instance, to rob to the extent 
of $30,000,000, direct taxation, for the purpose of buying 
foreign ships and putting American shipyards and American 
workingmen out of business. Some of the gentlemen who 
have spoken, and, in particular, the gentleman from North 
Carolina [Mr. Wan], have called this bill a bill to build up 
the American merchant marine. That is a grave mistake. 
This is a bill to buy foreign ships built in foreign shipyards, 
not for the purpose of building up an American merchant 
marine, but for the purpose of transferring the business of 
building ships from American shipyards, where American 
wages are paid, to foreign shipyards, where cheap foreign labor 
prevails. 

Gentlemen have intimated that there is a reason for the pas- 
sage of this bill, because it is said that freight charges have 
become excessive on the high seas. When a man owns a vessel 
and there is a great demand for that vessel to carry freight, it 
is no more unnatural or illogical that he should ask a higher 
rate of freight for that service which is so greatly in demand 
than that the cotton planters of the South should combine not 
to sell their cotton until they obtain a certain price. But 
gentlemen have contended, and particularly the President of 
the United States and his very active Secretary of the Treas- 
ury have urged, that it is because of excessive freight rates in 
ocean carrying business; that there is a necessity for buying 
these foreign ships and taking this American money and trans- 
ferring it to foreign shipyards, thus displacing American labor. 
In this regard they are in error. I have said in one or two 
previous addresses here that there is no abnormal congestion 
of freight on ordinary business at the various ports in this 
country. The congestion is due to speculation because of war 
conditions. I have read into the Recorp statements from men 
who know, not collectors of the ports nor men who have been 
solicited for their opinion by the Secretary of the Treasury and 
the Secretary of Commerce, nor men who are brokers for the 
purchase of ships, but men actually in the business of shipping 
and men who to-day will find all of the ships that are necessary 
to carry the normal business of the country. They say ships 
are still to be had and that legitimate business is being relieved. 
Who, then, is it that wants to purchase these foreign ships, 
and what is the purpose in making the purchase? 

There is heavy pressure on the part of those who desire to 
send cotton out of the country. Cotton is going out in greater 
quantities than ever before. The Bureau of the Census proves 
that in its January report. 

Mr. QUIN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 


Mr. MOORE. I can not. There is heavy pressure on the part 
of those who want to send oil out of the country. Oil is going 
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out in tremendous quantities. There is heavy pressure on the 
part of those who want to send steel and war munitions out of 
the country. That means trouble for the country. But if you 
have any doubt about who wants this ship-purchase bill passed, 
about who wants the people to pay $30,000,000 for these for- 
eign ships, I recur, for historical reasons, to that interesting 
conference at the White House in August last, just prior to the 
passage of the war-risk bill. The gentlemen on tha other side 
of the House, it will be remembered, rushed the war-risk bill 
through in great haste about that time. 

Some of you have said that the Republicans voted for that 
bill. I question whether a dozen on this side voted for it—Re- 
publicans and Progressives put together. It was a Democratic 
bill, and you are entitled to all the credit, if you consider it 
creditable to spend $5,000,000 of the people’s money in that way. 
But since this shipping bill is up, I want you to recall the cir- 
cumstances under which the war-risk bill was passed. Do you 
remember who it was representing the “big interests” who 
went to the White House to discuss this and other matters? Let 
me read to you the names of a few of the 62 who went there 
with the eminently respectable Seth Low, of New York, as chair- 
man: Mr. Samuel Rea, president of the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Co., was one, an excellent Democrat and a great railroad engi- 
neer. Remember, the discussion was about freight rates and 
the necessity of taking $5,000,000 of the people’s money and put- 
ting it into the business of insuring risks for those who wanted 
to send contraband to sea. There was too much risk in this, 
even for the marine insurance companies. They were willing 
the Government, which means the people, should take it. Mr. 
Alfred H. Smith, president of the New York Central Railroad 
Co., was another of these gentlemen; Mr. Jacob H. Schiff, of 
Kuhn, Loeb & Co., who deny they are interested in the purchase 
of foreign ships or have any direct connection with the Ham- 
burg-American Line or any other line, was another one of them; 
Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan—it is not necessary for me to state who 
he is—was another of these gentlemen; and so was Mr. Frank 
H. Vanderlip, president of the National City Bank; and that 
other distinguished representative of “big interests,“ to whose 
great organization reference was made a few moments ago by 
the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. ALEXANDER], Mr. James H. 
Farrell, president of the United States Steel Corporation. There 
were 62 of them in all, and pretty heavy financial timber. Oh, 
but what a reversal of opinion there was either before or after 
that visit! Oh, how those who had been proclaiming the 
rights of the downtrodden people” began to see a new light! 
Oh, how those who had been denouncing “the trusts” of the 
country changed their views after this memorable visit of the 
illustrious 62! And, by the way, the gentleman from Missouri 
IMr. ALEXANDER] asked the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Greene] whether it was not the United States Steel Trust that 
had asked to register its ships under the American flag, and the 
answer was Les.“ Why was that question asked unless your 
war-risk bill was framed, not for the benefit of the poor people 
of this country, not for the benefit of the ordinary shippers, but 
for the benefit of the United States Steel Trust or the great cor- 
porations whom you have seen fit heretofore to denounce? 

Mr. ALEXANDER, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOORE. No; I can not—— 

Mr. ALEXANDER. I simply desired 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman declines to yield. 

Mr. MOORE. I have but 12 minutes and the gentleman from 
Missouri has ample time. Oh, there is a congestion of freight, 
is there? That is the reason you want to pass this bill. Look 
over the report which Secretary McAdoo and Secretary Red- 
field sent to the Senate of the United States, and see how this 
thing was built up; see what splendid press agency work was 
done; see how the collectors of the ports were made use of; see 
how the Cabinet relied upon the men who knew how to buy 
ships at a high price and sell at a low price. When you have 
done this you will begin to get some light upon the subject. 
Congestion in business at the ports! No ships to carry freight! 
I want to submit that in the month of January, 1915, there 
were enough ships to carry more cotton and grain than was 
carried through half the year in 1914. In the single month of 
January, 1915, we exported on ships, which were obtainable, 
from all ports save that of New York—and the New York 
figures are not yet compiled by the Department of Commerce— 
we transported a total in value of foodstuffs from the United 
States into foreign countries, with a plentitude of ships to 
carry it. $41,579,756, as against $11,042,318 in January, 1914. 
Nearly four times as much was sent out on ships in January, 
1915, as we sent out in January, 1914. In bushels for the 
month of January, 1915, from all ports except that of New York— 
and New York exports were also exceptional, as will be seen 
when the figures come in—we sent out in bushels of wheat, 
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January, 1915, 18,996,545 or nearly 19,000,000 bushels, as against 
4,985,148 bushels in 1914; about four times 2s much in January, 
1915, as we sent out in the month of January, 1914. As to 
cotton and oil 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. METZ]. 

Mr. METZ. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen, I want to be under- 
stood as being opposed on principle to governmental ownership 
and fads of that kind. I call them fads, but we are up against 
the proposition to-day, and while we hear about the doctrines 
of Jefferson and others, it is to be remembered that they are 
all dead and we are right here. I think changing our navigation 
laws would solve the problem, but we have not the nerve to do 
it. The Republicans for 20 years did not have the nerve to do 
it; so we must find some other remedy. I am a shipper, and I 
represent shippers. Cotton and wheat are not the only things 
in this world. Other products are handled, and to-day I am 
obliged, in bringing cargoes from Europe, to pay 75 shillings a 
ton as against 20 shillings before the war, and I am asked to 
sign a contract for a year at that rate and to bind myself not 
to ship a pound by any other line. That is no new condition; 
we have always had that, especially to New York. Now, who 
pays it? Some one made the remark that in normal times the 
shipper pays the freight, as in the case of the wheat grower the 
price is fixed in Liverpool. I will concede that to this extent, 
that the export price of wheat and cotton, for instance, is fixed 
in Liverpool. I will take wheat, and not cotton, as an illus- 
tration. That price includes the freight to Liverpool, which is 
added to the price of the wheat. Now, when the Shipping Trust, 
the trust you are all speaking about, or the shipping monopoly, 
has got hold of you, it fixes the freight rate, which, plus the cost 
of the wheat, makes the price in Liverpool; but suppose that 
some firm in Liverpool brings goods on from South America on 
other lines, or a competing line, at a much lower freight rate. 
The grower in South America gets a much higher price than the 
farmer in the United States, and to that extent the freight is 
paid by the shipper. In all other cases not analogous the 
ultimate consumer pays it. 

Now, then, there is some talk about buying interned ships. I 
would buy every one of them except the big passenger ships, 
and take chances on the complications. I do not think we ought 
to buy any ship of over 10,000 tons. It is a freight traffic we 
want and not a passenger traffic. I hope sometime the law will 
be amended so that bought ships can go into the coastwise trade, 
so that a ship carrying cotton from Galveston to Europe ought 
to be permitted to bring a return cargo to New York, and there 
take on a coastwise cargo, instead of being compelled to go 
back to Galveston in ballast for more cargo. 

I do not want this arrangement permanent, but I am opposed 
to a time limitation in the bill. If you put in this law now the 
clause to stop it in two years after the war, the steamship 
people will know in two years that we will be out of business, 
and lie back and keep up the rates, and buy your ships for junk 
at that time. If, however, after two years, competition has 
brought down rates so low that the ships do not pay, no Con- 
gress will go on very long appropriating funds and run at a 
deficit. On the present basis I do not care what you pay for 
a ship, it will pay for itself in a year’s time, even if freight 
can only be had for one way, and the return is made in ballast. 
Figure it yourselves. I have had occasion to do so. You can 
afford to scrap all your ships in two or three years, and still 
save money for the people on to-day’s rates, if they were main- 
tained. 

Mr. MANN. Why would a man sell it then? 

Mr. METZ. All right; if he will not sell, then you will not 
get any. What are you kicking about if nobody will sell them? 
[Laughter. ] 

Mr. MANN. You may get them at a very high price. 

Mr. METZ. If you are going to put crooks in office who 
will do that kind of thing, that is up to us. I do not propose 
to have that kind of men if I can help it, and I do not believe 
our President does. We want goods that are under embargo, 
such as rubber and wool. You may send them in English bot- 
toms. You go to South America for a load of rubber, and what 
will they tell you? It is British property, and it must be 
transported in a British ship. I guarantee if it was down there 
and was your property you could bring it in American bottoms; 
but you can not do it to-day. You have not the bottoms to send. 
Those are the things that are going to count. 

I claim the credit of sending the first ship abroad with an 
American flag when this war broke out. The marine insurance 
on some of the cargo she brought went to 17 per cent. Our 
boats are not built for trans-Atlantic traffic, but for coastwise 
traffic. The Holland-American Line ran 70 boats out of Rot- 
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terdam in October and November, all loaded with freight for 
American ports. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Mr. Chairman, I yield two minutes more 
to the gentleman, ; 

Mr. METZ. They chartered Danish, Norwegian, Swedish— 
any kind of a boat except American. They could not afford 
to take those. Among them was the steamer Laura—an old 
tub that took 44 days to cross the Atlantic with freight for this 
country. Now, when we send goods abroad, unless they go in 
American boats, they are held up by the English Government. 
You can not afford to charter a boat of any kind and have 
it held up in England three or four weeks on a time charter. 
American boats will not be held up long; and they will not be 
held up if we show backbone in this administration, and I am 
willing to say that we have it. 

Mr. MADDEN. Would the gentleman be willing to take a 
chance on war? 

Mr. METZ. If my rights are attacked, I would be willing 
to take a chance on any kind of war. When anybody tells 
me I can not do anything I have a right to do, I am going to 
fight for that right. When I am told I can not send foodstuffs 
here or there, I for one would fight for my right to do so. 
We do not have to be dictated to. If we do buy interned ships, 
we can use them—can release vessels now going to South Amer- 
ica for other ports. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Has any consideration been 
given in committee or Democratie caucus to this question of 
return cargoes—at length? 4 

Mr. METZ. I can assure you it was discussed in Democratic 
caucus with all the knowledge at our command. You can not 
get return cargoes from all ports at the present time. Of 
course, it depends on where you go 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Has not that something to do 
with it? 

Mr. METZ. The trust ships have return cargoes. The ships 
that have not return cargoes are the ships we are sending 
with cotton to German ports. I can get cheaper ocean freight 
rates on my goods from Germany to New York by sending them 
by railroad to Bremen, and get as low a rate of insurance out 
of Bremen as any other port, as I can on the Holland-American 
Line from Rotterdam, with its cheaper water rate down the 
Rhine to Rotterdam. The shipowners have got us. That is 
all there is to it. If this is only a club with which to break in, 
I am willing to spend $30,000,000 to show that we can do it. 
{Applause.] z 

Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts. Mr. Speaker, I yield 10 
minutes to the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MADDEN]. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, you gentleman on the other 
side of the House have 145 majority, and, of course, you can 
pass any bill that you propose. Only part of the bill we are 
proposirg to pass is before the House. Certain amendments 
were made last night by the Democratic caucus that are not 
yet in print, and yet the Representatives of the American peo- 
ple on the floor of this House are called upon to enact a law 
that is not before them. 

Mr. PADGETT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. I decline to yield to anybody now. You are 
bound by caucus action. You have no right to think for your- 
selves. You are trying to jam something through this House 
that the American people do not want. Legislation is no longer 
enacted by the House as a deliberative body. It is brought in 
here after deliberation all night in a Democratic caucus. This 
bill was prepared on the outside. Nobody in here had anything 
to do with its preparation. You propose to spend $50,000,000 
of the people’s money to enter upon a doubtful enterprise at a 
time when everybody is taxed beyond his power to bear it, and 
when more than 4,000,000 American workmen are out of em- 
ployment. And this will not give employment to any American 
workmen—not one. You are opening employment bureaus every- 
where now. It would be much better for the American people 
if you would open the workshops and the factories and give 
them a chance to make a livelihood. [Applause on the Re- 
publican side.] 

You keep on taxing the idle people of America on their neces- 
sities, adding to their daily burdens by your extravagance and 
wasteful expenditures of the public money. You continue to 
empty the Public Treasury at the expense of the necessities of 
the people. You authorize the organization of a ship company 
in this bill. You give that company $10,000,000 out of the 
Public Treasury. You authorize the issue of $30,000,000 of bonds, 
and perhaps $40,000,000, as the case may be. You add the 
opportunity for this corporation to increase by $10,000,000 more 
the capital that they may employ. You authorize the shipping 
board to repeal all the navigation laws and to make any kind 


of laws they please, but you give them no power whatever, 
when this bill ends, to restore the navigation laws under which 
America works. 

You are engaging in competition with private enterprise. You 
are endangering the peace of America. You are going to carry 
contraband to the belligerent nations. You are going to violate 
the neutrality of America and involve the people of America 
in trouble with Europe. Can you afford to do it simply for the 
purpose of enacting a law, under whip and spur, because the 
Secretary of the Treasury and the President of the United 
States demand it? You have made it a party measure by dicta- 
tion from the President of the United States. This ought not to be 
a party measure. This is a business proposition, in which every 
citizen of the United States is interested. You will buy ships 
at an extravagant price and you will sell them for a song 
Piran you get through with this thing, after it proves to be a 

ailure. 

You give away the power of Congress to legislate and place it 
in this shipping board when you authorize the shipping board 
to make navigation laws. You throw the people of the United 
States into a condition of uncertainty and fear. You destroy 
their activity by the uncertainty which you create, to say noth- 
ing about the burdens which you will lay upon them in the 
matter of increased taxation to meet the whims of those who 
want to enter upon the purchase of these ships in order that 
they may satisfy their ideas of Government ownership. : 

The country is opposed to this legislation. There have been 
protests from every section of the country against the enact- 
ment of this bill. The people of the country are impatiently 
waiting for the time to come when they can express their 
opinions in opposition to this character of legislation at the 
ballot box, and in November, 1916, the Democratic Party will 
no longer have an opportunity to foist upon the American people 
such iniquitous and nefarious legislation as is proposed in this 
bill. Pass it if you will, but remember that you will be held 
accountable by a long-suffering people for your action. [Applause 
on the Republican side.] 

Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts. Mr. Speaker, how much time 
has the gentleman used? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman has used six minutes, and 
has yielded back four minutes. 

Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts. I yield to the gentleman 
from Washington [Mr. HUMPHREY] 10 minutes. i 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Washington. [Mr. 
HUMPHREY] is recognized for 10 minutes. y 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Mr. Speaker, we upon this 
side admire the performance of our Democratic friends to-day. 
We admire the facility and volubility with which they praise the 
President on the floor and curse him in the cloakrooms. [Laugh- 
ter.] We hope that some day you will have the courage of your 
convictions, and I prophesy now that this is the last bill the 
President will ever force through Congress against the judg- 
ment and the conviction of the majority of his party. |[Ap- 
plause on the Republican side.] I think this is the beginning of 
the end of his dictatorship. 

Now, our Democratic friends come to-day and they desert 
free ships, discriminating duties downward, a free Panama 
Canal, and every other remedy that they have ever advocated 
for the upbuilding of the American merchant marine. And yet 
the father of all these failures with simple faith comes before 
the country to-day and insists that this last misshapen and 
sickly child, born of socialism and cupidity, is the only thing 
that will give us a merchant marine, and in order to demon- 
strate that they are right, with true Democratic logic, they point 
with pride to the fact that heretofore they have always been 
wrong. [Applause on the Republican side.] i 

Now, what is the exact question before us to-day? The exact 
question is, Shall we purchase the interned German ships? That 
is the question. If you were to do away with that proposition, 
the enthusiasm for this bill would disappear in 24 hours. If 
that is not the purpose of this bill, then the whole proposition 
is childishly absurd.. There are no other vessels to be pur- 
chased. 

There is a distinct conviction throughout the country to-day 
that there is some understanding between those who control the 
Hamburg-American vessels and certain distinguished gentlemen 
who are insistently urging this legislation. Whether it is true 
or not there is an aroma surrounding this bill to-day that has 
already condemned it in public opinion. 

What is the position of foreign countries in regard to the 
purchase of these interned ships? Let me read it to you: = 

The transfer of an enemy vessel to a neutral flag, effected after the 
outbreak of hostilities, is void. unless it is proved that such transfer 


was not made in order to evade the consequences to which the enemy 
vessel as such is exposed. , 
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That is the position of the allies. What is the position of Ger- 
many? Let me read that, as declared on the 4th day of last 
August: ; 

Ships that after the outbreak of hostilities have been transferred 
5 15 the enemy to à neutral flag are also be considered as enemy 
8 ý 

Those declarations are plain. Anyone can understand them. 
It does not take a lawyer to construe them. And the very mo- 
ment that we buy one of these vessels and start to run it upon 
the high seas, that moment it is subject to seizure, and that mo- 
ment we must be prepared to defend ourselves against Germany 
or against Russia, Japan, France, and Great Britain. 

Now, suppose that one of these vessels is seized. It is taken 
into a foreign port. We protest. And suppose that protest is 
refused. They will do the construing of the law in their court 
in their country. Then what? Then we are placed in the 
cowardly and pussilanimous position where we must either say 
that we are right but have not the courage to enforce that right 
or else we must go to war. 

Now, are we prepared to take that position? That is the 
question to-day that, above all others, we are to consider in 
the passage of this bill. It is not our duty to see how nearly 
we can come to war and escape it. It is our duty to keep as 
far away from war as possible. 

It is our duty to-day above all things else, not only for our 
own country but for the sake of humanity, to maintain neu- 
trality, and to maintain that neutrality with honor. Now the 
question is, Shall we to-day, for the small benefit that might 
come, embark upon this new and untried socialistic path con- 
demned by experience and by the common sense of mankind? 
Are we going to take chances of being involved in the greatest 
conflict that has ever devastated this planet for the little advan- 
tage that might come to us, even if we concede that this bill 
would do all its friends claim for it? 

The greatest question in regard to the passage of this bill is 
this: Shall we, on account of an anxiety on the part of some 
for the dollar; shall we, because of a desire to purchase a few 
secondhand ships, and run them in the foreign trade, so long as 
we run them at a loss; shall we, for the sake of being able to 
get a few bales of cotton or a few bushels of wheat to Europe 
for a few cents less; shall we weigh these things in the balance 
against our country’s peace and perhaps our country’s ex- 
istence? 

May we be saved from the madness of such leadership, intoxi- 
cated with a little brief authority, and may we remain in the 
paths of peace and national honor, [Applause on the Repub- 
lican side.] 

I yield back the remainder of my time. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman yields back four minutes. 

Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts. Will the gentleman from 
Missouri now occupy some time? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. I yield seven minutes to the gentleman 
from North Carolina [Mr. SMALL]. 

Mr. SMALL, Mr. Speaker, in view of the attitude of the Re- 
publican Party as illustrated in the remarks upon this bill 
to-day by members of that party in the House, a declaration 
made some time ago is peculiarly interesting and significant. I 
will read it: 


Our present dependence upon foreign shipping for nine-tenths of our 
foreign cairying trade is a great loss to the industry of this country. 
It is also a serious danger to our trade, for its sudden withdrawal in 
the event of European war would seriously pps our expanding for- 
eign commerce. The national defense and naval efficlency of this coun- 
try, moreover, supply a compelling reason for legislation which will 
coan 5 to recover our former place among the tra ying fleets of 
the world. 


That is a quotation from the Republican national platform 
of 1900, in which the Republican Party, deploring the condition 
of our foreign trade and our merchant marine, prophesied the 
condition which we are experiencing to-day. They are certainly 
entitled to the distinction of being a true prophet of evil, because 
that which they prophesied has arrived, and in tragic form. 

There can be no doubt of the fact that an emergency confronts 
us. We have to-day of American vessels registered for foreign 
shipping of all sizes only a little more than 1,000,000 tons, about 
2 per cent of the world’s gross tonnage. There is a dearth of 
foreign ships to be added to the insignificant number of Ameri- 
can ships with which to carry our commerce. Evidence can be 
multiplied, so that the most skeptical must be convinced that 
at the ports of our country American farm products and manu- 
factured products of various kinds, noncontraband products 
if you please, are demanding carriage across the sea in order 
to be delivered to those who are willing to purchase them and 
able to pay for them. What is the attitude of the Republican 
Party in view of its professions in 1900, which have been re- 
peated in scarcely less emphatic language in every national 
platform since that time? Although in power in the executive 


and legislative branches for almost 20 years, that party has doné 
absolutely nothing to revive the American merchant marine in 
our foreign trade. 

It is true that in the Fifty-sixth Congres:, and in several 
Congresses succeeding, the Republican Party endeavored to re- 
port and pass a subsidy bill. But that bill was so full of fa- 
voritism, and it was so plainly recognized to be the covert of 
selfish interests, that even the Republican Party in the House, 
in a large majority at that time, would not support it. The 
public sentiment of the country in both parties is opposed to 
subsidies. - t 

What other remedy has been proposed? That of discriminat- 
ing duties, which also had the approval of the national Repub- 
lican Party in its platform. And yet it remained for a Demo- 
cratic Congress, in framing the Underwood-Simmons tariff bill, 
to place in it a discriminating duty of 5 per cent. That was 
not sufficient. In my opinion, it ought to be larger. And yet 
that is the only legislation upon our statute books in 50 years 
by either political party of this country intended to enlarge 
our merchant marine in the foreign trade. 

Others have suggested that our navigation laws be amended. 
Yet every Republican and Democrat who is entirely candid will 
admit that even if it were-a practicable remedy and would give 
the needed relief promptly we could not pass through Congress 
any repeal of the navigation laws as applicable to our foreign 
shipping. 

So, Mr. Speaker, this condition of our foreign trade has been 
brought about under Republican control of the Government, and 
the fact remains that the only legislative effort made for its 
amelioration has been by the Democratic Party. 

Now, in this emergency, which I have briefly described, what 
is the attitude of the two parties here? What does the Repub- 
lican Party propose? Absolutely nothing. It has not offered, 
in either branch of Congress, any constructive piece of legisla- 
tion intended to give relief to this dearth of shipping, this 
paralysis of our foreign commerce, to the detriment of our in- 
dustry and our prosperity. A Democratic President and a Dem- 
ocratic Congress have proposed the pending bill. Certainly in 
this emergency the Democratic Party confronts the country as 
the only constructive party, while the Republican Party. with 
all its boasts of past heritage and achievement, has absolutely 
nothing to propose in the dire conditions that confront us. 

What are the arguments they bring against this measure? 
They allege that our neutrality will be violated and that we 
will be in danger of war. Gentlemen know that these profes- 
sions are insincere, in the face of the attitude of this adminis- 
tration for peace. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 4 

Mr. ALEXANDER.. I yield 30 minutes to the gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. ADAMSON]. [Applause.] 

Mr. ADAMSON. Mr. Speaker, I am very much obliged to my 
friends for this ovation, and I shall requite it by yielding five 
minutes to the eloquent gentleman from Texas [Mr. EAGLE] 
and reserving the remainder of the 30 minutes. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Mr. Speaker, I also yield to the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. EAdLE] five minutes. 

Mr. EAGLE. Mr. Speaker, manifestly it is not possible within 
the brief time at my disposal to-day fully or satisfactorily to 
discuss the important measure under consideration; and yet I 
desire as fully as possible to present certain reasons which 
seem to me conclusive, from its economic aspect, why I should 
support this measure. 

Logically a complete discussion of the subject and of the 
bill under consideration would involve (1) a statement of 
relevant facts, and a just conclusion to be drawn as to the 
necessity or the wisdom of embarking upon the proposed 
course; (2) the merits of the bill itself, as a whole and in detail; 
and (3) certain international legal questions which have been 
urged against the expediency of the policy proposed and of the 
bill itself. 

As to the last-indicated question: Because of the limit of 
time imposed upon me, I must content myself in passing to say 
that, haying carefully collated, briefed, and considered the 
prize-court law of each and all of the great powers of the 
world—the United States, Germany, Great Britain, Austria, 
Spain, Japan, Italy, Holland, Russia, and France—only France 
has ever declared any position in that matter denying the citi- 
zens of any neutral country the right to purchase, in good 
faith and for a valuable consideration, from the citizens of any 
belligerent country merchant ships even after a declaration of 
war, and even France has never resolutely adhered to that 
position, having abandoned it at least once upon the insistent 
representations of the United States and later in the Franco- 
Prussian war of 1870; and therefore that it would lead the 
United States into no embarrassing international complications 
if her citizens, or if the shipping board created by this act, 
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should purchase, during the present European war, ships in- 
terned in our ports and belonging to citizens of any of such 
European belligerents. 

As to the details and merits of the bill under consideration: 
As no serious question has been raised in this debate upon its 
provisions, I must content myself to state that, in its scope and 
in its details, it is sensibly constructed to accomplish the pur- 
pose intended, namely, to enable the United States to acquire, 
either by purchase or construction, or both, and to operate, a 
merchant marine in the interest of the entire American people 
to accommodate their foreign commerce at a reasonable charge 
for a regular service under fair conditions. 

And therefore my remarks will be limited to a consideration 
of the economic phase of the subject under discussion. 

There is presented here to-day exactly the same party spec- 
tacle I have observed during the two years I have served in 
this body, upon every occasion involving an important issue— 
the Republican Party is hiding behind some specious pretext to 
protect special interests, while the Democratic Party is cham- 
pioning the just rights of the masses in their struggle for eco- 
nomie independence and industrial freedom. At the end of two 
years of extreme trial the Democratic Party, under the leader- 
ship of President Wilson, is still a forward-looking party, and 
continues to take its stand against special privilege in every 
form and in favor of the principle of the greatest good to the 
greatest number. 

Sir Walter Raleigh said: i 

Whosoever commands the sea commands trade. Whosoever commands 
the trade of the world commands the riches of the world, and, conse- 
quently, the world itself. 

But the United States, as the richest nation in the world, 
haying more than $140,000,000,000 of wealth, occupies admittedly 
the most insignificant position, in the matter of its merchant 
marine, of any great nation on earth. For a half century the 
country has heard much concerning an American merchant 
marine; but the fact remains that during that period of time 
the American merchant marine has faded from the high seas, 
until it is now practically a negligible factor in the world’s 
commerce, 

Our country contains only one-fifteenth of the population of 
the earth, but it produces about 70 per cent of the world’s corn, 
65 per cent of its petroleum, 63 per cent of its copper, 60 per 
cent of its cotton, 42 per cent of its iron ore, 40 per cent of its 
coal, 85 per cent of its tobacco, 80 per cent of its live stock, 
lead, and silver, 25 per cent of its wheat, and 20 per cent of 
its timber, 

With its 60,000,000 head of cattle, its annual production of 
240,000,000 barrels of petroleum, 763,000,000 bushels of wheat, 
2.500,000,000 bushels of corn, 60,000,000 tons of iron ore, 550, 
000,000 tons of coal, and 15,000,000 bales of cotton—its total an- 
nual farm products amounting to some $10,000,000,000 and its 
total manufactures amounting to some $21,000,000,000—after 
supplying our own people with food, clothing, and manufactures 

of every sort, out of these enormous resources, the people of 
this Nation are able annually to ship to foreign countries for 
sale a total of about $2,500,000,000 of American products, and to 
buy back from foreign lands for the use and convenience of our 
own people something like $2,000,000,000 of their products. 

I mention these stupendous figures only to illustrate the 
imperative necessity that, either by private capital or by some 
form of public ownership, adequate shipping facilities be pro- 
vided to accommodate this enormous commerce and traffic. 

We have realized, since last August when the European 
war began, how entirely dependent our American commerce is 
and has been upon foreign bottoms, and how helpless the 
American people now are in the face of this awful calamity. 
They have known for many years, in a general way, that this 
Nation had no adequate merchant marine, and our manufac- 
turers, merchants, and shippers have in many different ways 
brought to the attention of the Congress the fact that the 
greater part of-American import and export trade was carried 
in foreign bottoms; and yet the people have deMded them- 
elves with the thought that they had at least a respectable 
merchant marine. Indeed Lloyd's Register points out that 
the American merchant marine comprises some 3,100 vessels 
of more than 5,300,000 tons gross register. But those figures 
when analyzed are a delusion; for when the number of vessels 
which are used upon our canals, lakes, bays, and rivers are 
taken from such total of 3,100 vessels, it leaves only 361 
American vessels of 1,375.000 gross tons capacity used or 
capable of use in our deep-sea shipping. It is the tragedy of 
this awful European war which has emphasized American 
marine helplessness, 

It was not always true that America had no considerable 
merchant marine, As late as 1821, 90 per cent of our import 
and export shipping was done in American bottoms; but the 


proportion has constantly declined, so that it was 86 per cent 
in 1831, 83 per cent in 1841, 72 per cent in 1851, and 65 per cent 
in 1861, Then, during the period of our Civil War, because 
the Confederate cruisers were able to destroy the American 
merchantmen at sea, American owners sold their ships to 
foreigners rather than let them lie idle and go to pieces. For 
instance, during the period of 1860-1867, the American mer- 
chant marine was sold to foreigners in rapidly increasing vol- 
ume, as is illustrated by the following table: 


3 American ships sold to aliens, 1860-1867, Tons. 
1861... i. 
1862. 3 
1863 

1864 

1 75 
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And in passing it may be remarked that the same nations 
which are now belligerents in Europe were those which thus 
bought the American merchant marine when the United States 
were engaged in war; and yet in this debate gentlemen insist 
that the citizens of the United States have no right to acquire 
any of the merchant marine of any of the European belligerents 
at the present time. It would be interesting to know by what 
process of reasoning gentlemen justify those countries now bel- 
ligerent in Europe in purchasing the American merchant marine 
when we were at war and at the same time deny to the United 
States the right to purchase in good faith and for a fair price 
merchant vessels belonging to the citizens of those belligerent 
European nations now that they are at war. 

But even at the end of the Civil War the decline did not cease 
in the amount of American deep-sea shipping carried in Amer- 
ican bottoms, because only 32 per cent was carried in American 
bottoms in the year 1871, 16 per cent in 1881, 12 per cent in 
1891, and only 8 per cent in 1901, while immediately before the 
outbreak of the European war in August, 1914, it is doubtful it 
5 per cent of our foreign shipping was carried in American 
bottoms. In practical effect our merchant marine has disap- 
peared from the high seas) An American traveler in foreign 
ports will almost look in vain for a mast carrying the Stars and 
re This is not only a humiliation to our national pride 
but it is an annual drain of some $250.000,000 on our American 
enterprise paid to foreign shipowners; and, in addition, the 
existing condition places our American farmers, merchants, 
bankers, manufacturers, and other shippers at the mercy of 
their foreign business rivals by having to charter their ships 
under such terms and conditions and at such times and places 
as their foreign rivals may dictate. 

It is an alarming and lamentable condition to contemplate 
that, with our population of nearly 100,000,000 people—the most 
progressive, capable, industrious, and ambitious on the earth— 
producing annually some 510.000.000.000 in value of agricultural 
products and some $21,000,000,000 in value of manufactured 
products, with our population increasing rapidly and our lands 
being rapidly settled and developed, and, consequently, with our 
necessity constantly becoming more urgent speedily and eco- 
nomically to reach all the countries and population of the globe 
in the sale and exchange of our enormous surplus annual ont- 
put, while they are now providing one-eighth of the total for- 
eign commerce of the world, yet they carry only one-tenth of 
that one-eighth—that is, 11 per cent of the world's commerce 
in American ships; and the amount of cash paid to foreign 
shipowners for carrying our foreign commerce exceeds $250,- 
000.000 per year in normal times. 

Evidently and certainly something, either in law or in eco- 
nomic conditions, is fundamentally and radically wrong, be- 
cause this condition should not obtain. The major portion of 
the difference between American exports and American imports 
each year is paid by the American people to owners of foreign 
ships to carry on that import and export trade in normal times; 
and thus, instead of our people saving that $250.000.000 per 
year, they are paying it for the labor, capital, and ships of 
foreigners when the American people might better thus employ 
their own capital and labor, build up their own merchant 
marine, and save that enormous average annual drain of 
$250.000,000. 

Solidly upon the Republican side of this House, and in con- 
siderable numbers upon the Democratic side, the contention is 
made with zeal and earnest insistence that American private 
capital can and will supply an adequate American merchant 
marine. 

It is always a difficult matter to determine what activities 
the Federal Government should undertake. Personally I do 
not believe the Government should go into those quasi public 
enterprises in which private persons and capital can and will 
engage to a sufficient extent to provide adequate facilities, I 
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magnify the individual rather than the Government. That con- 
viction is intensified by my observations and experiences in 
public life, where I have noted the vast political power and in- 
sistent demands of the multitudes of Government employees 
how in service in many different departments. Besides, in a 
Republic it is of first importance to recognize and to encourage 
individual initiative and enterprise. But it is surely a sound 
rule to observe, in the preservation and development of this 
mighty and growing Republic, that where the safety, health, 
development, prosperity, and happiness of the masses impera- 
tively demand that any public or quasi public facility be pro- 
vided, if private persons with private capital either can not 
or will not provide it on terms that are fair and just to the pub- 
lie and on a scale commensurate with the legitimate public 
needs, the Federal Government itself should provide such facili- 
ties. This same principle applies with American cities involv- 
ing their water, their lighting, their power, and other systems 
as with the Nation which has sanely applied it to the extent 
of hundreds of millions of dollars spent upon its rivers and 
lakes for domestic commerce, its many harbors, the Panama 
Canal—which has cost the Government $400,000,000—and its 
many other fields of public endeavor. : 

I say with entire conviction that if private capital would 
and could build and operate an adequate American merchant 
marine there would be neither necessity nor desire that the 
United States embark upon that enterprise at all. But it is 
clearly evident that American capital either can not or will 
not provide a merchant marine adequate to the requirements 
of our foreign commerce. While some $600,000,000 is invested 
by American private capital in American ships, representing 
some 8,100 ships in all, still of the number only 361 ships, 
valued at $69,000,000, owned by American persons, firms, and 
corporations, are engaged in deep-sea shipping, and they carry 
only from 5 per cent to 8 per cent of our foreign commerce. 
That is proof conclusive that if the American people are to have 
an adequate merchant marine they can not depend upon pri- 
vate capital to supply it; certainly not under existing laws. 
And yet, both as auxiliaries for the American Navy as trans- 
ports, supply and hospital ships, colliers, and scout cruisers in 
times of war, and as carriers for American commerce in times 
of peace, it is indispensable that an American merchant ma- 
rine be provided if our naval defense is ever to be made secure, 
if American industry is ever again to be free from the toll of 
$250,000,000 annually to foreign shipowners in normal times 
and double or treble that sum in war times, as now obtain, and 
if ever again the American flag is to fly in foreign ports upon 
the mastheads of American merchantmen as a symbol of untram- 
meled American commerce. 

Many different devices have been suggested, and many have 
been proposed from time to time in the Congress, to extend or 
revive our merchant marine, It is undisputed that it costs 
from 50 per cent to 60 per cent more to build merchant ships 
in the United States than in foreign shipyards, This is in 
part because of our duties under our tariff laws laid on the 
many different articles entering into ship construction, in part 
because of the high scale of American wages, in part because 
of the more elaborate finish of American boats, in part because 
no American shipyard has yet adopted, as has long since been 
done in British and other foreign shipyards, a uniformity of 
model or design, and probably in part because we have de- 
veloped a less efficient working system because of less work 
and training in constant shipbuilding as ir certain foreign coun- 
tries, where the pursuits of the sea are a national necessity, 
habit, and passion. And it is undisputed that it costs from 25 
per cent to 35 per cent more to operate an American-owned 
ship than it does a foreign-owned ship on account of our laws 
and our labor conditions. 

But all of the discussions and all of the proposals have come 
to naught during the past 50 years. Effort has been made to 
remove the tariff duty on the different materials out of which 
merchant ships are built. Admission of foreign-built vessels 
to American registry has been advocated. The Congress has 
many times in the past considered changing in various ways 
our navigation laws, and as continuously failed to accomplish 
that end. Effort has been made to subsidize American shipping, 
and thus to put a burden on the American people of an amount 
sufficient to equalize the difference between the cost of manu- 
facture and operation of American ships as against those made 
and sailed under foreign flags; but all such efforts have like- 
wise failed. It is perfectly certain that the Democratic Party 
will remain true to its ancient principles to oppose subsidy in 
any form; and when the Republican Party was in power for 
16 years, from 1896 to 1912, it was never able to change the 
national laws so as to grant either direct or indirect subsidy 
to American shipping and thus to attempt to equalize the 


difference between the cost of construction and operation of 
American and foreign ships. À 

It ought to be evident to all of us that at present, as in the 
past, the navigation laws can not be changed, because the labor 
unions of the country resist that change upon the ground that 
any such change would involve the lowering of the standard of 
American wages, and Congress will continue to heed, as in the 
past it has heeded, that insistent view. 

This is not a time—this awful national and international 
crisis through which we are passing—for anything but plain 
words, spoken with candor although with fraternal kindness; 
and therefore I assert unequivocally that American private 
capital is not to be condemned in its initiative and in its cour- 
ageous aspirations when it declines to go extensively into the 
business of constructing American ships which cost from 50 
to 60 per cent more than similar ships constructed in foreign 
shipyards, nor for not extensively operating in the foreign 
trade American ships which cost from 25 to 35 per cent more 
to operate than it costs to operate similar ships on the same 
passage under a foreign flag. But, while thus exonerating 
American private capital from the blame for having failed to 
provide an adequate merchant marine, it is idle longer to con- 
tinue to act upon the theory that private capital can or will 
under existing laws and under existing cost items provide that 
indispensable facility to American commerce. 

I have stated that normal American commerce pays foreign 
bottoms $250,000,000 per annum for its service, but that is not 
the only disquieting factor involved in our situation. At the 
present time, and for the past six months when the great 
nations of Europe have been in war, in part because they have 
taken out of the avenue of foreign commerce vast numbers of 
merchantmen to use as transports for troops, in part to place 
exclusively in their own service to supply their own people in 
these times of stress, and in part because interned in American 
and other ports, vast numbers of foreign ships commonly em- 
ployed in our carrying trade are denied to us, causing great 
congestion of shipping at our ports, with the result of poor 
prices for our products of the farms, mines, ranches, and manu- 
factories, This illustrates the utter folly and weakness of our 
reliance upon foreign bottoms. And one of the evidences of 
human frailty—to take advantage of misfortune in others in 
order to reap profit—is shown in the fact that foreign and 
American shipowners alike have availed of American necessi- 
ties to extort enormous additional tolls from American com- 
merce. It has been conclusively demonstrated that we can not 
depend either upon foreign bottoms as a sure source of our 
supply, or upon either foreign or American bottoms to give at 
all times an adequate service for a fair compensation. The 
following facts, indicated by the report of the actuary of the 
Treasury Department, are highly illuminating: Taking July, 
1914, when the world was at peace, and using the month of 
January, 1915, as a comparison, when the world was in the 
midst of international war conditions, it will be found that 
from the port of New York the cost of shipping grain to Liver- 
pool has increased 300 per cent and to Rotterdam 900 per cent; 
flour, 800 to 500 per cent; meat products, from 50 to 150 per 
cent; and cotton, from 400 to 700 per cent. From Philadelphia 
and Baltimore the cost of transporting all of these products 
has risen in about the same proportion. From Galveston the 
cost of shipping grain to Liverpool has inereased during Jan- 
uary, 1915, over July, 1914, 174 per cent, while the cost of ship- 
ping cotton from the port of Galveston to Liverpool has in- 
creased 361 per cent; to Genoa, 420 per cent; and to Bremen, 
from $1.40 to $17.50 per bale of 500 pounds weight, or 1,150 
per cent. 

These rates are so enormous that for the year 1915, in addi- 
tion to the ordinary $250,000,C00 to be paid to foreign bottoms 
by American commerce, an additional amount of $311,000,000 
will be extorted from the American people. If present condi- 
tions continue during the year, as to the volume of our exports 
and as to the rate of charges obtaining for their transportation, 
it will mean something like $560,000,000 of American money to 
be paid to transport American products—nearly all of it going 
to foreign shipowners. It is a condition that is appalling to any 
man who is a patriot and as such has the industrial freedom 
and the economic independence, as well as the political welfare, 
of the American people at heart. While no one would contend 
that all of that added burden of extortionate freight tolls will 
fall upon the American producer, still it is entirely certain that 
the American producer must of necessity receive very much less 
for his products than he otherwise would receive but for these 
excessive tolls. 

Since, then, it is certain that American private capital has not 
gone into the business of constructing and operating an nde- 
quate American merchant marine, and since it is so inadequate 
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that it accommodates only 5 to 8 per cent of American deep- 
sea shipping, and since it is evident that it is not possible pres- 
ently or in the early future either so to change our American 
registry or navigation or other shipping laws as to make pos- 
sible the building by private capital and their operation of an 
adequate merchant marine, and since the exigencies of this 
European war have clearly demonstrated that even our Ameri- 
can-owned ships are quite as greedy and extortionate and quite 
as anxious to take advantage of the helpless condition of our 
foreign commerce as even their foreign rivals, it appears to me 
to be a plain duty of the statesmanship of this hour to devise a 
means to free our people from foreign shipping domination and 
their industry from the great toll annually paid to foreign bot- 
toms in normal times and the exactions of unbridled greed in 
these present times. 

We have devised and now tender to the Congress the bill now 
under consideration which we are confident will accomplish that 
legitimate purpose. The $40,000,000 it provides for the estab- 
lishment, either by construction or purchase or both, of an 
American merchant marine to be used as auxiliary of our Navy 
in time of war and as transport of our foreign merchandise in 
time of peace, while a large amount is yet insignificant meas- 
ured by the results which it would achieve of benefit to the 
American people. Indeed, it would be returned to the American 
people seven or eight times over this present year 1915 in the 
item alone of the excess charges they will pay to the shipping 
monopoly over the amount they would have paid for the same 
service this present year but for the war emergency that has 
arisen, 

Gentlemen here have urged that it is futile to pass this bill 
at the present session of Congress, because a large part of 
American agricultural products and manufactures have already 
moved abroad, and that possibly the European war may end 
before ships could be purchased or constructed under this bill 
to accommodate American commerce. But I call their attention 
to the fact that if the war in Europe should end this day it 
would take at least another year for international shipping con- 
ditions again to become normal, and that during that time our 
people will have raised another $10,000,000,000 crop, a large 
part of which must be exported, and will have manufactured 
probably $20,000,000,000 worth of products, a large portion of 
which must also be exported, and therefore that congestion in 
shipping, rather than a proper accommodation of shipping, even 
in the event the European war should soon end, will probably 
result. It is of equal or greater importance that the surplus 
wheat and corn of the Northwest, the cotton of the South, the 
cattle of the mighty farming regions of our country, the enor- 
mous bulk of other American products, and the vast volume of 
American manufactures to be produced during this year, and 
most of which will actually be ready for export within the next 
six to nine months, may be exported when produced and ready 
than the export of the balance of the existing crop of products 
and store of merchandise. 

The financial chaos and the crash of our entire industrial sys- 
tem which would inevitably follow from the breakdown of even 
the existing system of employing foreign bottoms to carry 
American exports and imports, unless some adequate system be 
provided in its stead, are incalculable and incomprehensible. 
In practical effect it is no less than the demoralization, if not 
the destruction, of our proud national position and our civiliza- 
tion itself. In the face of such a recognized possible national 
calamity petty views of opinion, or even serious differences as 
to priuciples of government, should not have determining weight 
with us who are charged with authority and duty in this na- 
tional and international crisis. 

I am not one who believes that this shipping enterprise should 
be made a mere temporary or emergency measure; for, inde- 
pendently of the existence of the European war, which has em- 
phasized our practically total dependence on foreign bottoms for 
the transport of American exports and imports, the fact would 
still obtain that there is no considerable American merchant 
marine, although private capital has been invited to occupy that 
avenue of investment and enterprise ever since this Government 
was established and notwithstanding the Government itself has 
never undertaken that work. But this war has emphasized the 
fact that in such a crisis our people are powerless in their de- 
pendence even upon foreign bottoms for a sure supply, although 
both foreign and American bottoms have extorted from three- 
fold to eightfold the tolls they have charged American commerce 
in normal times. I am not willing, as a Representative, that 
the American people shall thus continue wholly dependent in 
this important matter of their foreign shipping, which involves 
their national prosperity to so great an extent, upon the mer- 
chant ships of their commercial rivals or upon the greed and 
caprice of either private-owned American or foreign ships. In 
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effect their present condition robs our farmers of the fruits of 
their toil, hampers the legitimate growth of American agricul- 
ture, stock raising, mining, manufacturing and other industries, 
c“ipples the pride of all of our people, hinders the normal ex- 
pansion of their commercial activities, extorts undue tolls from 
their industry, renders them dependent upon the grace of their 
foreign rivals, places them subject to the greed and caprice of 
the shipping monopoly, strips American labor, capital, and in- 
dustry of an enormous proportion of their annual earnings, and 
fetters the free and daring spirit of American initiative, enter- 
prise, and industrial ambition; and such condition will continue 
to exist until the people themselves, through their Government, 
establish their own merchant marine. 

I am confident that the American people will never consent, 
once the Government shall establish a merchant marine, that it 
discontinue that function and thus again make them subject to 
the interests and the greed of the American and foreign ship- 
ping monopoly. Besides, if it is now enacted that this measure 
must be temporary, its life expiring with any stated interval 
or emergency, both American and foreign shipping will under- 
stand definitely the extent of this Government’s rivalry and 
can shape their selfish conduct at the expense of our people ac- 
cordingly. Furthermore, it is not certain whether the ship- 
ping board provided by this act may find it best to construct 
or to purchase merchant ships under the provisions of this 
bill. This measure should not be a temporary palliative, but 
a permanent and heayy bludgeon in the hands of the American 
people with which to strike monopoly on the head. It should 
also be recognized that sailors are not made in a day and ship- 
builders are not made in a day. Both require time and ex- 
perience in ‘order to acquire skill and efficiency. American 
shipyards: can not hope to maintain efficiency to compete with 
foreign shipyards merely by the construction of an occasional 
battleship, and therefore our Nation must remain without 
skilled shipbuilding artisans unless some permanent policy be 
pursued making an avenue for the training of American skilled 
artisans and sailors. This fact looms very large in view of the 
enormous Navy we have built, on which some $1,600,000,000 
have been expended since the year 1901, but which is even now, 
in the face of national peril, wholly without an adequate ac- 
companying supply of auxiliaries such as this bill would pro- 
vide in time of war. To my mind it is conclusive that a perma- 
nent policy which this bill should inaugurate will produce sbip- 
yards and docks and piers and artisans and sailors requisite 
to our naval and merchant marine uses, whereas a temporary 
policy in the nature of an emergency measure can not accom- 
plish these desired results, 

But, above these conditions perhaps, arises in my mind the 
still higher conception of the duty of statesmanship to the 
American people—that of providing for them in their collective 
capacity an indispensably necessary permanent means of en- 
abling them to exchange their surplus products with the nations 
and peoples of the whole world upon ocean-freight terms that 
are fair and are not, as at present, largely confiscatory. 

I would see our people free and unfettered in the conduct of 
their vast foreign commerce, as I would see them free and un- 
fettered in all other respects involving their freedom, prosperity, 
and happiness. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I think it is time to wake up the 
sleeping Democrats, and I make the point of order that there 
is no quorum present. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois makes the 
point of order that there is no quorum present. The Chair will 
count. [After counting.] One hundred and seventy-one Mem- 
bers present, not a quorum. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Mr. Speaker, I move a call of the House. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Doorkeeper will close the doors, the 
Sergeant at Arms will notify the absentees, and the Clerk will 
call the roll. : 

The Clerk called the roll, and the following Members failed 
to answer to their names: 


[Roll No. 69,] 

Ainey Claypool Flood, Va. Hobson 
Anthony copies neh Hoxworth 
Avis Cullop Gard Hughes, W. Va. 
Barnhart Dale Gardner Jones 
Booher Danforth George Kahn 
Broussard Davenport Godwin, N, C. Keister 
Brown, N. Y. Dent Goldfogie Kelley, Mich. 
Brown, W. Va. 55 Gorman Kennedy, Conn. 
Bruckner Driscoll Graham, IIL Kettner 
Burgess Dunn Graham, Pa. Kitchin 
Burke, Pa Edwards Gudger Knowland, J. R. 
Burnett Elder Hamill Kreider 

rew Estopinal Hamilton, N. . Langham 
Carr Fairchild Hart Langley 
Carter Faison Hayes A 
Cary Fitzgerald Hensley L'Engle 
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1915; 
Lewis, Md. O'Brien Slayden Walker 
Lewis, Pa Oglesby Smith, Md Wallin 
Lindquist O'Hair Smith, N, Y ish 

oy O'Shauness: Sparkman Walters 
Loft Patten, N Stevens, Minn. Watkins 
McClellan routy Taggart Whaley 
McGillicuddy Rauch Talbott, ud. Whitacre 
McGuire, Okla. eed Taylor, Colo, Wilson, Fla. 
McKenzie Riordan Taylor, N. X. Wilson, N. X. 
Maher Roberts, Ney. Thacher Winslow 
Mondell Rucker Townsend yoodraff 
Morgan, La. Raple Treadway Young, N. Dak, 
Neely, W. Va Sabat Tuttle 
Nelson Scully Underhill 
Nolan, J. I. Shreve Vare 


The SPEAKER. On this call 302 Members—a quorum—an- 
swered to their names. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Mr. Speaker, I move that further pro- 
ceedings under the call be dispensed with. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Missouri moves that 
further proceedings under the call be dispensed with. 

The question was taken, and the motion was agreed to, 

The SPEAKER, The Doorkeeper will unlock the doors. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Mr. Speaker, I yield seven minutes to the 
gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. MOKELLAR]. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. Speaker, I am going to vote for this 
bill because I have studied it and believe it is a thoroughly con- 
stitutional and a thoroughly Democratic measure. I am going 
to support it because my district, almost unanimously, is for 
this bill. Every newspaper, daily and weekly, published in my 
district is for the bill, and every public organization in the city 
in which I live—the Cotton Exchange, the Merchants’ Exchange, 
the Business Men’s Club, the Lumber Exchange, and every other 
business organization, I believe—is committed to it. Two great 
staples from my part of the country are vitally interested in 
it—cotton and lumber, It is an emergency measure for those 
two products especially, and various other products, and we are 
suffering greatly because of a lack of shipping facilities and 
because of extortionate rates, and I believe we ought to pass 
this bill to remedy the trouble. 

There is another reason why I am in favor of it—and I want 
to say to my Democratic colleagues and my Republican col- 
leagues that I am not ashamed to say it, but am proud to say 
it—and it is because a great Democratic President, the leader 
of his party and the leader of his country, is in favor of this 
bill. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. Speaker, I intended to say something which I have 
already prepared about other features of this bill and of 
this debate, but my attention is going to be diverted for the 
short time I have to some of the remarks of the gentleman 
from Washington [Mr. HUMPREY]. The gentleman from 
Washington has never been able to see anything good in 
President Wilson. He is the most prejudiced man on this 
subject I ever saw. Nine or ten months ago no man ever 
so bitterly attacked another as the gentleman from Wash- 
ington attacked the President of the United States on the 
floor of this House because he would not go to war with Mex- 
ico. Daily, almost, he abused him along this line and ex- 
hausted the vocabulary in his harsh and unjust and prejudiced 
criticism, and yet to-day we hear the gentleman from Wash- 
ington coming before us as a disciple of peace, afraid to give 
this power to the President, afraid to give this power to the 
administration, because, says the gentleman from Washington, 
he is afraid that the President will involve our country in war. 
Ah, Mr. Speaker, that is not what is the matter with the gen- 
tleman from Washington. Last spring, when he was decrying 
against the President about not warring on Mexico, we found 
the Oil Trust and the Fruit Trust and the Steel Trust and the 
Sugar Trust desiring this Government to intervene in Mexico, 
and we found the gentleman from Washington and those who 
believe with him lining up with those trusts and against the 
President of the United States. What do we find here to-day? 
We find the gentleman from Washington lined up again with 
one of the greatest trusts that this country has ever known— 
the Shipping Trust. [Applause on the Democratic side.] In 
abusing the President of the United States it is the same old 
argument for the trusts. He was for the trusts last spring; he 
is for them again this winter. Now, it never seems to occur to 
the gentleman that his position about the matter is inconsistent. 
Consistency is waved aside when the gentleman attacks the 
President. Why, the gentleman from Washington is so preju- 
diced against Woodrow Wilson that I do not believe he would 
vote to indorse the Lord's Prayer if the President of the United 
8 had indorsed it first. [Applause on the Democratic 
side. 

Mr. ADAMSON. The gentleman from Washington has got a 
bad case of the shingles, 


Mr. McKELLAR. The gentleman has got a bad case of the 
shingles, as my friend from Georgia here says. [Applause on 
the Democratic side.] 

Now, Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Washington says some- 
thing else. He says that there are no Democrats over here who 
are heartily in favor of this bill. Why, the gentleman is wholly 
in error and, as usual, does not know what he is talking about. 
He says the Democrats praise President Wilson on the floor and 
curse him in the cloakrooms. I deny it, and say it is untrue. 
[Applause on the Democratic side.] We do not do anything of 
the kind. I do not know how the gentleman got into a Demo- 
pres cloakroom and found out what he claims to have found 
ou 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. I walked in. 

Mr. McKELLAR. If the gentleman walked in, he did not 
hear what he claims to have heard. Now, I want to say this: 
Here is a bill 

Mr. ADAMSON, The gentleman walked into the wrong cloak- 
room. 

Mr. McKELLAR. As my friend suggests, the gentleman per- 
haps walked into the wrong cloakroom, and if he heard some- 
body abuse the President, it was in the Republican cloakroom. 

Now, I want to say this about this matter: It is claimed that 
this bill has not been considered by this House. This is not 
true. This measure has been reported out by a committee of 
this House and has been considered by a committee of this 
House. It is in line with what the great majority of Democrats 
believe, is a mandate of the Democratic platform at Baltimore. 
It has been the policy of the Democratic Party at all times to 
build up and foster a merchant marine. The President of the 
United States is not trying to jam anything down our throats. 
We are working with him. He is doing just exactly what we 
want in urging us to pass this bill and in helping us pass it. 
We want a ship bill, and we want to build up the American mer- 
chant marine which you gentlemen have allowed to be destroyed 
by your policies during the last 50 years. We want to build 
it up, and the President of the United States is simply stand- 
ing solidly and earnestly and vigorously with the Democratic 
Party in endeavoring to carry out our platform on that subject, 
and we respect him and admire him for his position. He is not 
afraid. Ne is not to be deterred by the obstacles which you 
may try to throw in the way. He is standing squarely for the 
Democratic Party and for the urgent needs of the country, and 
this House will stand with him. 

Mr. PLATT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Of course. 

Mr. PLATT. The gentleman said this bill has been reported 
by a committee. It does not so show on its face. It says it was 
referred to a committee. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Oh, the gentleman knows perfectly well, 
if he knows anything about what has happened in this House, 
that the Committee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries have 
reported out exactly this kind of a bill. Indeed, this very bill 
in substance. 

Mr. PLATT. But not this bill. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Yes; this bill. On September 8. Of 
course, this is an amendment to a bill; it is different only in a 
parliamentary sense or a technical sense, but the very bill, sub- 
stantially word for word, almost letter for letter, has been 
considered by the Committee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries 
of this House and reported to this House some time ago. The 
Senate committee has also substantially reported it. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee). The 
time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. PLATT. This rule says the committee is discharged 
from the consideration of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman has 
expired. 

Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts. Mr. Speaker, I yield 10 min- 
utes to the gentleman from California [Mr. KENT.] 

Mr. KENT. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from North Caro- 
lina [Mr. Wess] has challenged those of us who disagree with 
the proposed measure to suggest amendments. I shall suggest two, 
which I believe to be fundamentally necessary if we are not to 
blunder into war. 

These under the rule will, of course, die unconsidered, and so 
I shall be constrained to vote against the bill. 

First. The purchase of belligerent ships should be precluded; 
and 

Second. Federal merchant ships should not carry cargoes to 
belligerent nations, but should confine their services to neutral 
commerce and to our home and coastwise ports. 

Under different conditicns I should most heartily support 
this bill. I not only believe that it is proper and advisable for 
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the Federal Government to go into the shipping business, but 
I believe that it is especially necessary in view of the needs 
of the Navy. Even if we, the whole people, shall operate such 
ships at a loss, it is better to subsidize all of us than pay a 
few beneficiaries under a system of private subsidies. 

We all know that we are short of auxiliary vessels for the 
Navy, and short of men of the right sort to man our Navy in 
time of war. But the world has been stricken with madness, 
and those who circulate in the neighborhood of the rabid can 
not be too careful lest they be inoculated. 

When we consider the argument urged by every one of the 
nations at war, that each is struggling for national existence, 
and then total up the sum of the strife, we find that they are 
all valiantly struggling for national destruction and damna- 
tion—in which we desire no part. 

As a Nation seeking peace, as a Nation sympathizing with 
the trials and struggles and the sufferings of all, it is our busi- 
ness to keep ourselves from even the appearance of evil. 

I, for one, do not distrust the President or his Cabinet. I 
believe that they are acting from the highest motives and from 
the best light they have. But that can not in any way relieve 
us of the Congress from our personal responsibility. [Applause 
on the Republican side.] It rests with Congress to determine 
whether or not we shall be embroiled. It is no less incumbent 
upon us to prevent the first step than it is to prevent the last 
step into war. Each and every Member of this House has a 
personal duty to keep the country at peace, and each should 
voice that responsibility free from partisanship, conscientiously. 
We are told that the bill before us is drawn along lines of 
international law. I have read with the greatest care the 
masterly utterances of authorities who differ entirely as to 
what constitutes international law in connection with shipping. 

It is admitted that the international law as construed by 
different nations is at variance. 

We know that international law is nothing but convention 
established from time to time between the nations or made to 
order by those most powerful on land or sea as suits their con- 
venience. It is absurd that international law should, for in- 
stance, countenance the sale of munitions of war by the individ- 
uals of a neutral country and at the same time should consider it 
a violation of international law for a nation to sell such muni- 
tions of war from its own stores. The first proposition condones 
a crime against humanity, the latter is a feeble minimizing of 
an eyil privilege. If only all munitions of war were manufac- 
tured by governments, international law would save all of us 
from the iniquity of promoting murder among friendly nations. 

We are familiar with Lowell’s poem, Jonathan to John, 
wherein John Bull is berated for selling arms to the Con- 
federacy: 

You wonder why we're hot, John? 
Your mark wuz on the gu 

The neutral guns, that shot, John, 
Our brothers an’ our sons. 

* . = . J 

I prefer to consider questions like the one before us from the 
standpoint of private judgment, unbiased by all these diametri- 
cally opposed and conflicting definitions. For as long as the 
dictionaries of international law can be published in constantly 
changing editions, by all nations, and when doctors of inter- 
national law so violently disagree, each citizen must make his 
own determination, based on his judgment of what ought to 
be law—ought to be law, because law is supposed to be common 


Sense. 

In the bill before us we find that “no purchases shall be 
made in a way which shall disturb the conditions of neutrality.” 

If this proviso means anything, it simply means that we shall 
not purchase interned ships in a manner productive of dis- 
cussion or trouble. This is a small meaning. If the sentence 
should read “no purchase shall be made or operations under- 
taken that shall disturb the conditions of neutrality,’ there 
would be real meaning in this proviso. To my mind, it would 
be far better to declare against the “purchase of any ship 
that is entitled to fly the flag of any nation now at war.” 

The ships now interned in the neutral waters of the United 
States would be subject to capture if they went out under their 
own flags. If they were to go out under our flag, there would 
be a close analogy to the case where a hound dog chased a 
rabbit into a hole and waited at the mouth of the hole, saying 
to himself with watering mouth, There is my rabbit,” and 
thereafter the rabbit emerged with an American flag wrapped 
around him. There might be trouble for the rabbit and the 
American flag might be torn. It is safer to leave belligerent 
ships entirely alone. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

The next question is as to what the Federally owned ships 
shall do after they are built or purchased. The bill specifically 
provides that they shall engage in foreign commerce and shall 


not hamper or compete with the coastwise trade. Now, what- 
ever internatignal law may be, we, all of us in this House, have 
had some experience with practical politics, and we know the 
vast difference that would be held by our citizens to obtain 
between the seizure of a privately owned ship that might be 
guilty of carrying contraband—and contraband varies with 
every nation and from day to day—at its own risk, and a Fed- 
eral ship that might be seized for the same reason. 

There is a vast political difference between privately owned 
and public-owned ships. The private shipowner may take his 
chances without involving the country in war, but the public 
ship, under Federal ownership and control, if doing what the 
private ship might do with nothing but the penalty of capture, 
would, to my mind, be extremely apt to drag us into this contest 
wherein the warring nations are all too willing to involve all 
their neighbors. 

The thin disguise that a private corporation shall manage 
these ships and that by such fiction the Government shall secure 
immunity seems puerile in this day and generation. There is 
a continual effort born of necessity to hold those who control 
the management of corporations to full personal responsibility. 
Else why should the Rockefellers be prosecuted and persecuted 
for the iniquities of the war in Colorado? 

Our Federal vessels should be confined to traffic with neutral 
countries and should engage in our own coastwise trade. They 
would then release coastwise vessels for foreign trade. It is 
absurd to contend that vessels belonging to all the people should 
be hampered by coastwise laws, while those belonging to privi- 
leged corporations, a few of the people and perhaps none of them 
our own people, shall have open to them the full privileges of 
our home trade. [Applause.] 

Mr. Speaker, I yield back the balance of my time. 

Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts. How much time did the 
gentleman use? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Seven minutes. The gentle- 
man yields back 3 minutes. 

Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts. Mr. Speaker, I yield 10 
minutes to the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Fess]. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Speaker, I am of the opinion that there is 
very little difference between Member and Member as to 
whether we should have a merchant marine or not. 

On the other hand, I think that everybody here is agreed 
that the Nation ought to have a merchant marine and that in- 
stead of allowing foreign countries to carry our merchandise 
we ought to provide the means by which we can carry a por- 
tion of it, at least, ourselves. This bill, however, professes to 
be one suggestion of the manner of building up the merchant 
marine that I do not believe will be a success, first, because it is 
admitted by its sponsors to be an emergency bill, and its very 
character as such is that two years after the war closes the 
Government is to discontinue the use of the ships as a carrying 
or merchant agency, when they are to be taken back to the 
Navy Department. The Navy is permitted to sublet or to lease 
to merchantmen. In this way the Government builds at its 
own cost the ship and leases it to other corporations. I do not 
believe that that is a wise method. In the first place, the Gov- 
ernment, taking all the risk in an enterprise which thus far has 
not proved a success financially, not only in expenditure but also 
in the possible contingencies that might arise with other coun- 
tries through our Government owning the vessels and operating 
them through some sublessees, you are thus inviting complica- 
tions instead of avoiding the dangers that I see in this particular 
plan of Government ownership. Then, again, I am not ready 
to change our methods and abandon private ownership for 
governmental ownership. I do not believe that the time is here 
when I am justified in taking such a long step toward national 
socialism as that step would be. On the other hand, I am 
convinced that the Government onght to encourage private 
enterprise and not to discourage it. I do not think the Govern- 
ment ought to enter into competition with private enterprise, 
because private enterprise certainly can not successfully com- 
pete against the Government. And instead of driving out of 
existence private enterprise by the strong arm of the Govern- 
ment, the Government ought to stimulate it. Then, again, I 
am opposed to the manner in which this bill has come into the 
House. 

Mr. MADDEN. 
no quorum present. 
audience here. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman makes the point 
of order that there is no quorum present. The Chair will count. 
[After counting.] One hundred and fifty-five gentlemen are 


Mr. Speaker, I make the point that there is 
I think the gentleman is entitled to an 


present—not a quorum. 
Mr. ALEXANDER. Mr. Speaker, I move a call of the House. 
The motion was agreed to. 


— 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Doorkeeper will close the 
doors, the Sergeant at Arms will notify the absentees, and the | sion of this issue. It is still before that body. It is now by 


Clerk will call the roll. 
The roll was called, and the following Members failed to an- 


swer to their names: 


[Roli No. 70.) 
Abercrombia Fitzgerald Lee, Ga, Ruple 
Ainey Frear L'Engle Sabat 
Anthony Gard Lever Sells 
Avis Gardner Levy Shreve 
Barnhart George Lewis, Pa. Slayden 
Bartholdt Gerry Lindquist Smith, Md 
Blackmon Godwin, N. C. Loft Smith, N. Y. 
Bowdle Goeke McClellan Sparkman 
Broussard Goldfogle Megune 888. Stafford 
Brown, N. X. Gorman Steenerson 
Brown, W. Va. Graham, Pa. McKenzie Sumners 
Browne, Wis, Green, lowa Maher Switzer 
Burgess Hamill Martin Talbott, Md. 
Burke, Pa. Hamilton, Mich. Morgan, La. Taylor, Ala. 
Cantrill Hamilton, N. Y. Mulkey Taylor, Colo. 
Carew Hamlin Murdock Taylor, N. X. 
Carr Hart Murray Thacher 
Carter Haugen Neeley, Kans. Townsend 
Cary Hawley Nelson ‘Treadway 
Chandfer, N. T. Hayden Nolan, J. I. Tribble 
Clark, Fla. Hayes O'Brien Tuttle 
Claypool Hensley 8 8 
Coady Hobson O'Hair Vare 
Copley Hoxworth O'Shaunessy Vollmer 
Cramton Humphrey, Wash. Palmer Walker 
Danforth Humphreys, Miss. Patten, N. Y. Wallin 
Dent Jones Peterson Walsh 
Dershem Kahn Platt Walters 
Doolin Keister Plumley Whaley 
Driseo Kelley, Mich. Porter White 
Dunn Kennedy, R. I. Post Williams 
Dupré Kettner ce Wilson, Fla. 
Edwards Kinkaid Prouty Wilson, N. X. 
Elder Kitchin Reed Winslow 
Estopinal Knowland, J. R. Riordan Woodruff 
Fairchild Kreider Roberts, Ney, 
Faison Langham Rucker 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee). 
On this call 276 Members have responded, a quorum. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Mr. Speaker, I move to suspend further 
proceedings under the call. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Doorkeeper will open the 
doors. The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Fess] is recognized for 
six minutes more. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Speaker, at 11 o'clock to-day we went into 
session. It is now 6 o’clock. We have spent 7 hours here. 
During that time we have had five roll calls on the question of 
no quorum and two roll calls on other phases of the parlia- 
mentary status and have 8 hours and 50 minutes left out of 
the 6 hours of general debate originally allotted. I mention 
that to indicate that the majority side is not interested in this 
legislation. 

Mr. ADAMSON, Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Does the gentleman from Ohio 
yield to the gentleman from Georgia? 

Mr. FESS. I Will. 

Mr. ADAMSON. You would not have had the last roll call if 
the gentleman himself had not yielded the floor for that purpose. 

Mr. FESS. I had to yield the floor under parliamentary law 
and the rules of the House. 

Me ADAMSON. Was there any compulsion on the gentle- 
man? 

Mr. FESS. Yes. I was compelled on the point of order, and 
I had no recourse. 

Mr. ADAMSON, I do not agree with the gentleman on that. 

Mr. FESS. The point of no quorum takes me off the floor. 

Mr. Speaker, I want to repeat that the Democratic side of 
this House is not interested in this legislation. There is not 
any question about it. You are not in favor of it, and you are 
here, when you are here, simply to ratify an order that has 
come in from the White House. Otherwise you would stay here 
and not kill time in this way. 

Mr. RAINEY. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Does the gentleman from Ohio 
yield to the gentleman from Illinois? 

Mr. FESS. I do, 

Mr. RAINEY. Does it not indicate that the House is not 
interested in the gentleman’s speech? 

Mr. FESS. Oh, that is a cheap thing for you to say. I am 
not the only one who is speaking from this floor, The gentle- 
man himself will be speaking later, perhaps, and if he should 
speak I will have the respect to stay and listen to him if he 
has anything to say. [Applause.] There have been as many 
speeches on the Democratic side of the House as from the 
Republican side. But the fact is you are taking your orders 
from the White House, and you know you are, [Applause dn 
the Republican side.] 


The Senate on the 15th day of last month began the discus. 


order brought over here. You listen to the order that comes 
from the White House and bring in a rule to close this debate 
here in six hours. Then you refuse to stay in the Chamber 
that the hours may be consumed in debate without your 
presence. Less than fiye-sixths of one-minute is permitted to 
each Member of this House to debate this issue. Forty-nine 
seconds are all that you are allotting to the individual Member 
of the House, and yet you are diseussing an issue that involves 
an entire change of the governmental policy of the Nation, 
which is neither Democratic nor Republican, so far as an issue 
goes; an issue that ought to take months for its discussion be- 
fore you undertake to make the change. And more than that, 
you are undertaking to do a thing that may involve the Nation 
not only in national industrial disturbance but in international 
trouble. Every single time that a Government-owned vessel 
flying the American flag crosses the sea in time of war our 
Nation will be taking the risk of getting into trouble by violat- 
ing the laws of neutrality. Suppose such a vessel were seized 
by a foreign country, what would be the consequence? And yet, 
with but five-sixths of one minute allotted to the individual 
Member to discuss this great issue, involving national and inter- 
national complications, you refuse to remain here to make a 
quorum, because it is all done, anyway, by Executive order. 
There is not a Member in this House, Republican or Democrat, 
that does not know that the order is-given, and it will be car: 
ried out just as it is given. 

It seems to me that this House of Representatives, with 435 
Members, is in a peculiar situation, if its membership will receive 
orders from the White House to ratify simply what the oc- 
cupant of the White House says, That is precisely the situation 
here. You condemn it privately, but you do not dare to do it 
publicly. I do not blame you for not doing it publicly. But 
there is not a Member on this side of the House, as there is not 
on that side, but knows that we ought not to push a measure 
like this through this House in six hours with scarcely any dis- 
cussion at all, and when men on the floor are asking to be 
heard in the debate, you do not even have interest to stay here 
to listen, and the excuse is given that the men who speak have 
not anything to say that is worth hearing. That may be your 
standard of legislation, but I want to say to you that it is rather 
the measure of Executive influence over this House. It is also 
the measure of the weakness of the American Congress, 

Mr. THOMPSON of Oklahoma. Mr. ee. will the genr 
tleman yield? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Does the gentleman from 
Ohio yield to the gentleman from Oklahoma? 

Mr. FESS. Yes; I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. THOMPSON of Oklahoma. I want to say that I have 
not been directed by the White House or anybody else to sup- 
port this bill. I am going to support this bill without any 
direction from anybody. 

Mr. FESS. I am glad to hear it. The gentleman has shown 
his independence on other occasions, 

Mr. THOMPSON of Oklahoma. I do not believe anybody 
on this side has had instructions from anybody to vote for this 
bill. I think the gentleman from Ohio makes a misstatement 
1 5 he says that this side has been directed to vote for this 


Mr. FESS. Mr. Speaker, I yielded to the gentleman be- 
cause I wanted to be courteous to him. But that does not 
change the situation after all. I said a moment ago that it 
was not the measure of the strength of the executive depart- 
ment, but it is the measure of the weakness of the legislative 
department; and I repeat that statement. [Applause on the 
Republican side.] 

The time has come when the legislative body ought to speak 
on matters of legislation, and not have orders sent down to 
put a thing through and rush it without further debate than 
six hours. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman 
from Ohio has expired. 

Mr. ADAMSON. Mr. Speaker, if the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. GREENE] will permit, I would like to yield a little 
time which I have reserved. I yield five minutes to the gentle- 
man from Kentucky [Mr. BARKLEY]. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. BARKLEY] is recognized for five minutes. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. Speaker, the discourse to which we 
have just listened from the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Fess], 
which might be more appropriately termed a scolding than an 
address, is, of course, very interesting. We have heard here 
to-day, and we hear frequently on the part of Members of the 


‘opposition, the fact that men on this side have not sufficient 
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courage to vote their own convictions because they are dic- 
tated to from the White House. So far as I am individually 
concerned, I deny that charge, and on behalf of my Demo- 
cratic friends I deny it for them. I say for myself that if 
this proposition were put up to the American Congress by a 
Republican administration, by a Republican President, be- 
lieving in it as I do as a safe measure, I would have what the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Fess] does not possess—patriotism 
and courage enough to vote for it, regardless of where it comes 
from. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

During the progress of this debate I have heard much from 
gentlemen who oppose the bill about embarking this Govern- 
ment in Government ownership and State socialism.” If this 
sophistry affords them a convenient argument against coming 
to the relief of the people in this great emergency, I shall be 
the iast to rob them of the effect of its soothing qualities. 

However, I desire to call attention to a serious condition 
which confronts the people of this Nation, and which may 
grow more serious as this great war progresses. I am not 
frightened, Mr. Speaker, by the specter of “ Government owner- 
ship,” which has been raised to becloud the issue in this con- 
test. I do not propose on this occasion to be beguiled into a 
desertion of my plain duty by following or adopting old worn- 
out political aphorisms, which were perhaps applicable to an- 
other generation and to other conditions, but which have no 
place and no yalue in the solution of this and many other 
modern questions with which we have to deal. 

Let us face conditions as they are now, and not rattle around 
among the dead bones of ancient heroes while our people 
suffer and are robbed. The greatest war in history is now in 
progress. The avenues of trade and the means of transportation 
upon the high seas have been interrupted. Freight rates upon 
the ocean have been increased from 300 to 1,100 per cent, and 
upon many commodities the rates are absolutely prohibitive, 
even if ships could be secured. We are at the mercy of a for- 
eign Shipping Trust. There can be no question about that. 
Less than 8 per cent of our foreign commerce is carried by 
ships flying the American flag. The balance is carried by for- 
eign ships. This foreign shipping monopoly has increased the 
freight rates upon American cotton from $1.25 per bale to $15 
and $18 per bale. It has increased the rate for the shipment 
of lumber to such an extent that no man can afford to ship it 
at all, and many of our lumber mills have been compelled to 
close down and throw men out of employment because they 
can not secure ships to carry lumber; and if they could, the 
rates are so high as to make shipment at a profit out of the 
question. 

This foreign shipping monopoly has increased the freight 
rate on Kentucky export tobacco from 30 cents per hundred 
pounds to $3.40 and $4 per hundred pounds, and ships are so 
Scarce and rates so high that many foreign buyers have cabled 
their agents in this country to stop buying. These foreign ship- 
owners have canceled contracts with American shippers run- 
ning for a year without notice, and have compelled them to pay 
outrageous increases in freight or let their products rot upon 
the shores. They have arbitrarily refused to carry some com- 
modities in order to have more room for others upon which they 
could charge higher rates. 

Mr. Speaker, this condition of affairs has been especially 
hurtful to the farmers of Kentucky. Our great money crop, 
especially in the western part of the State, is dark tobacco, $5 
per cent of which is exported to Europe. The prices which 
have been received by the farmers for that product in the last 
few years have ranged around $8 and $10 per hundred for the 
best grades, with smaller prices for lower grades. It was ex- 
pected that the European war would to some extent affect the 
price of tobacco to the farmer, and this expectation has been 
fearfully fulfilled. But when it is contemplated that in ad- 
dition to this unfavorable market condition a foreign shipping 
monopoly, flying other flags than ours, bas arbitrarily raised 
the freight upon that tobacco from 80 cents per hundred to $3.40 
per hundred, which increase must in the long run come largely 
from the farmer’s pocket because of the decrease in the price 
which he may receive, some idea may be obtained of the un- 
happy conditions which must prevail if that condition is per- 
mitted to continue. 

These same conditions prevail, with varying degrees, with 
respect to everything the American people have to ship. The 
American people have a surplus every year of both farm prod- 
ucts and manufactured products. That surplus they have a 
right to sell in the markets of the world wherever it is needed 
to administer to the wants of humanity. In this great crisis a 
great emergency calls for action. The markets of the world 
yearn for our surplus products. Shall we sit with folded hands 
and complacent consciences and say this great Government has 
no remedy to offer to her people? [Applause.] 
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It is not surprising that the Republican Members of Congress 
are against this measure. They do not want prosperity to come 
to the people. They would rather see the whole country in 
want than for this Democratic administration or the Demo- 
cratic Party to get any credit for relieving a distressing situa- 
tion. They would rather see the whole country on its way to 
perdition in a hand basket than to see tranquillity, peace, and 
prosperity under a Democratic administration. For 50 years 
they had an opportunity to build up an American merchant 


marine under the Constitution. Did they do it? Did they at-- 


tempt it? Only by proposing to take the money of the people 
collected in taxes and give it graciously to a shipping trust in 
the form of a subsidy. In the opinion of these Republicans it 
is a crime, if not treason itself, to take the people's money and 
buy some ships to be operated by the people's Government for 
their relief in a great emergency; but it is the quadrupled 
quintescence of Republican statesmanship to take that same 
money and give it to a shipping trust for its private benefit 
without return to the Government. [Applause.] 

We have heard the great constitutional and international 
lawyer and world-renowned diplomat from Washingtom [Mr. 
HUMPHREY] discuss this question from the standpoint of con- 
stitutional and international law. [Laughter.] 

We need not stop now to discuss the constitutional questions 
involved in this measure. Under the Constitution this Nation 
has spent its money to improve rivers and harbors in order 
that the commerce of America might move. Does that same 
instrument deny us the right also to spend some of our money 
to make those rivers aud harbors available and valuable in a 
great emergency such as that which confronts us now? Under 
the Constitution we have spent our money to reclaim the arid 
lands of the West in order to make more homes for farmers. 
Does that instrument deny us the right to purchase ships in a 
great emergency in order that this farmer may find a market 
for his produce? Under the Constitution we have spent our 
money to make the soil more fertile in every State and to make 
two blades of grass grow instead of one. Does that instru- 
ment deny us the right to afford to the farmers of the Nation 
in a great emergency reasonable facilities for transporting that 
surplus produce to the markets of the world? Under the Con- 
stitution we have sent consuls and American agents to all the 
civilized nations of the world to build up and foster American 
trade in those countries. Shall that instrument be now in- 
voked against our effort to provide at least temporary facilities 
for the transportation of the commerce thus secured? Under 
the Constitution we have established the parcel post for the 
cheap transportation of products upon land; we have regu- 
lated the rates that may be charged by railroads and other 
common carriers upon the land; and under the Constitution 
we have done a vast number of things that the Government 
could do for the benefit of all the people that could or would 
not have been done by private enterprises. 

Mr. Speaker, if the rates for hauling freight over the rail- 
roads of the United States had been in the last six months 
raised in the same proportion as they have upon the high seas, 
the American people would rise up without exception and de- 
mand that their Government come to their relief. It so hap- 
pens that we can regulate and control, and have regulatéd and 
controlled, the rates at which our products may be hauled upon 
the land. But we have no such power to control the rates 
charged upon the high seas, because most of the ships are 
foreign and our jurisdiction only extends three miles from 
shore. Consequently, the only remedy that is left to us in 
this emergency, which will grow greater as this great war con- 
tinues, is to pass this bill and let the Government purchase and 
operate these vessels for the benefit of all the people, farmers, 
manufacturers, and merchants alike, and after the war is over 
and the emergency is passed we shall have more time to dis- 
cuss intelligently and dispassionately the permanent policy 
which we shall adopt in the future in order to build up a 
strong and permanent American merchant marine. [Applause 
on the Democratic side.] 

For the present the town is on fire, and it does not behoove 
us as intelligent men to stand under a sycamore tree and dis- 
cuss the question whether it would be wise at some time in the 
future to put in waterworks and a fire department, while all the 
time the town is burning. Let us grab the buckets, go to the 
nearest and most available source of water, and put out the 
fire. The settlement of future policies and programs can well 
await the day when the rebuilding shall begin. [Applause.] 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Will the gentleman from Massachusetts 
[Mr. Greene] use some of his time? 

Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts. I yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. TEMPLE]. 

Mr. TEMPLE. Mr. Speaker, several times this afternoon I 
have noticed the use of a phrase like the one used by the gentle- 
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man from Kentucky [Mr. BARKLEY] who just took his seat, re- 
ferring to the preservation of the neutrality of the United 
States. In section 7 of this bill we find as the concluding para- 
graph these words: 

Provided further, That in making purchases of ships. during the con- 
tinuance of the prent European war no purchases shall be made in 
a way which will disturb the conditions of neutrality. 

It seems to me that neither the declarations made on the floor 
of the House that neutrality will not be disturbed nor the 
provision in this bill to the same effect touch the real point of 
international difficulty. It is conceivable, but not very likely, 
that in the purchase of ships owned by belligerents the trans- 
action might in some way compromise the neutrality of the 
United States. For example, the question of neutrality might 
be raised concerning the shipment of money to pay for those 
yessels. Money is contraband, just as gunpowder is contra- 
band; but, to my mind, this is not the point upon which an 
international dispute is most likely to arise. No declaration 
that the United States Government will preserve its neutrality 
touches the real danger of the bill. We could buy those ships, 
private persons could buy them, or perhaps even the Govern- 
ment itself could buy them, without raising any question of 
having committed an unneutral act. The real point is this: 
If the declaration of London is in force—and it is in force in 
English law—we buy ships that under British law, under French 
law, under German law, under Russian law, and under Italian 
law are subject to capture. It is not a question of the neutrality 
of the United States; it is a matter of buying property to which 
we can acquire only a clouded title. 

The provision that forbids any purchase which would com- 
promise the neutrality of the United States does not cover the 
case. We buy the property, but there is a doubt whether the 
owner could convey a clear title. The German owner of a ship 
lying idle in a harbor of the United States will remain the 
owner of it so long as it does not go outside of the 3-mile limit. 
When it sails the ocean as a German vessel any warship of an 
enemy of Germany has, under international law, the unques- 
tioned right to capture it, merely because it is enemy property. 

Mr. GARRETT of Texas. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TEMPLE. Yes. 

Mr. GARRETT of Texas. I understand the gentleman states 
the proposition that a German-owned ship lying in American 
waters is the private property of that German, and that as 
long as it is in the waters of the United States, owned by him, 
he could sell that ship. 

Mr. TEMPLE. I did not-say that he had a right to sell it. 

Mr. GARRETT of Texas. Does the gentleman say that the 
German citizen who owned a German ship lying in American 
waters could not sell that ship in good faith? 

Mr. TEMPLE. If the gentleman will give me my time, I will 
make a speech on that subject. That is the topic that I am 
going to talk about. The question will not hold me any closer 
to the point than I would hold myself. 

The whole question is whether the German owner of that 
ship can sell us property that will not be subject to capture. 
He can sell us all he owns, but if he sails it on the ocean it 
will be captured. If we buy it from him, we have to prove, in 
the language of the declaration of London, that it was not sold 
“in order to evade the consequences to which an enemy ship 
as such is exposed.” If we can not prove this, the transfer of 
the vessel to the American fiag is void. S 


Mr. WEBB. Will the gentleman allow me to interpose a 
question? ‘ 

Mr. TEMPLE. Yes. 

Mr. WEBB. I have seen it stated in some of the speeches in 


the Senate that the declaration of London has never been rati- 
fied by England, either by treaty or otherwise, and that the 
only law in force in England is a law that is 200 years old. 

Mr. TEMPLE. I will answer the gentleman by saying that 
the declaration of London is in force in English courts. I ex- 
hibited here a week ago last Saturday an order in council and 
a royal proclamation, dated October 29, 1914, in which the 
King in council instructed all the judges of the prize courts to 
enforce the provisions of the declaration of London. 

Mr. WEBB. Did not a commission report to 

Mr. TEMPLE. I can not yield longer nor go back further 
than the order in council. The point I make is that on October 


29. 1914, an order in council was issued instructing the judges 


of the prize courts to put the London declaration into effect. 


-The report to which you refer is of an earlier date than that, 


and no law earlier than that date can by any possibility super- 
sede the later one. 
Germany, Italy, France, and Russia have also put that law 


‘into effect. Now, when a case is tried, suppose a German ship 
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is transferred to the American flag and captured by an English 
cruiser; it will be tried in an English court, not in an American 
court. If it is captured by a French cruiser, it will be tried in 
a French court. 

A case arose in 1912 in which article 47 of the London decla- 
ration was involved, in a dispute between Italy and France 
during the late war between Italy and Turkey. Italy was en- 
forcing the declaration of London, and France protested against 
it. They agreed to take the case to the court of arbitration at 
The Hague. The ruling of the court will be found in the report 
on the case of the Afanouba, in the American Journal of Inter- 
national Law for July, 1913. The Hague Court of Arbitration 
gave its award in accordance with article 47 of the declaration 
of London, when neither Italy nor France had ratified that 
document. England has announced her intention to enforce it; 
we may protest. Italy had announced her intention to enforce it, 
and France had protested; and yet, when it went to the inter- 
national court of arbitration at The Hague, that court sustained 
article 47 of the declaration of London. The powers that 
signed the declaration had agreed that the rules contained in it 
correspond, in substance, with the generally recognized princi- 
ples of international law. I think we ought to avoid a con- 
troversy that is already practically decided against us. [Ap- 
plause on the Republican side.] Mr. Speaker, I yield back the 
balance of my time. 

Mr. FIELDS. Mr. Speaker, I desire to submit a request for 
unanimous consent. I ask unanimous consent that all gentle- 
men who may speak upon this bill may be permitted to extend 
their remarks in the RECORD. 

Mr. MADDEN, Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts, and several 
others objected. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order that 
no quorum is present. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee). 
The gentleman from Illinois makes the point of order that no 
quorum is present. The Chair will count. [After counting.] 
One hundred and forty-nine Members present, not a quorum. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Mr. Speaker, I move a call of the House. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Doorkeeper will close the 
doors, the Sergeant at Arms will notify the absentees, and the 
Clerk will call the roll. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the following Members failed to 
answer to their names: 


[Roll No. 71.] 
Alney Finley Langham Riordan 
Allen Fitzgerald Langley Roberts, Mass. 
Anthon Flood, Va. Lee, Ga. Roberts, Nev. 
Ashbrook Fordney L'Engle Rothermel 
Austin Fowler Lever 7 
Avis Francis Levy Sabat 
Barnhart Frear Lewis, Pa. Saunders 
Bartholdt Gard Lindquist Seldomridge 
Bartlett George Loft Sells 
Bathrick Gerry McClellan Sherley 
Borland Gilmore McGillicuddy Shreve 
Bowdle Gittins McGuire, Okla. Slayden 
Broussard Godwin McLaughlin Smith, Idaho 
Brown, W. Va. Goldfogle Maguire, Nebr. Smith, Md. 
Browne, Wis, Gorman Mahan Smith, Saml. W. 
Bulkley Graham, Pa. Maher Smith, Tex. 
Burgess Green, Iowa Manahan Sparkman 
Burke, Pa. Gudger Martin tafford 
Callawa: Hamill Mondell Steenerson 
Campbe Hamilton, Mich, Moore Switzer 
Cantrill Hamilton, N. Y. Morgan, La. Talbott, Md. 
Carew Harrison Morrison Tavenner 
Carr Hart Moss, Ind. Taylor, Ala. 
Carter Haugen Mott Taylor, Colo. 
Cary Hawley. Neely, W. Va. Taylor, N. X. 
Chandler, N. Y. Hayes Nelson Thacher 
Clark, Fla. Helgesen Nolan, J. I. Thompson, Okla. 
Claypool Helvering Norton Towner 
Cline Henr O’Brien Townsend 
Coady Hensley Oglesby Treadway 
8 Hobson OShaunessy Tuttle 
Cramton Hoxworth Paige, Mass. Underhill 
Danforth Humphrey, Wash. Patten, N. I. Vare 
Davenport Humphreys, Miss. Peters Walker 
Davis Johnson, S. C. Peterson Wallin 
Dent Jones Platt Walsh 
Dershem Kahn Plumley Walters 
Dooling Keister Pou Wilson, Fla. 
Drukker Kelley, Mich, Price Wilson, N. X. 
Dunn Kettner routy Winslow 
Edwards Kiess Rainey Woodruff 
Elder Kitchin auch Young, Tex; 
Fairchild Knowland, J.R. Rayburn 
Faison Korbly Reed 
Ferris Kreider Reilly, Wis, 


The SPEAKER. On this roll call 245 Members have answered 
to their names, a quorum. 


T: 
ceedings under th 


ER. Mr. Speaker, I move that further pro- 
e call be dispensed with. 
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The SPEAKER. The question is on the motion of the gentle- 
man from Missouri that further proceedings under the call be 
dispensed with. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
Maxx) there were—ayes 75, noes 26. 

So the motion was agreed to. 

The doors were opened. 

Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts. Mr. Speaker, I yield 10 
minutes to the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. MILLER]. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. Speaker, it is a trifie disconcerting to one 
who has a splendid speech to deliver to an expectant audience— 
or, at least, one that he hopes is expectant—to find while the 
roll is being called that the Members answer to their names 
and then immediately run as though they were trying to escape 
from the scene of their crimes. [Laughter.] I do not suppose, 
however, it is becoming in any of us to make complaint. By 
this time we ought to be used to any sort of treatment in the 
House. I think it is about all we deserve, and we may as well 
be satisfied, because I am sure it is all we are going to get. 
We have before us a bill that has never been considered by a 
committee of the House, that has never been passed upon by a 
committee of the House; one that is brought in here and one 
we are told to pass without the opportunity of considering it or 
of offering a single amendment to it. Not only that, but we 
have had added to it another measure, widely divergent in its 
subject matter and of transcendent importance to the American 
people. Both of these bills are of that importance, and yet we 
are, after a few hours of useless and almost absurd general de- 
bate, to vote upon them. You may pass this measure in this 
manner, if you like, but when you leave this Chamber, no mat- 
ter what the hour may be, do not raise your heads in pride and 
say that you have this day labored in the greatest legislative 
body in the world. You have not labored in a legislative body 
at all. Do you know, my friends, that in every civilized nation 
in the world the legislative body of the people, the body that 
immediately represents the people, has been gaining in power 
at the expense of the other departments of the Government, 
save in our own? 

The House of Commons has become the great ruling power of 
England; likewise the Chamber of Deputies in France, drawn 
from and immediately representing the people of France, is the 
great lawmaking, controlling body in that great country; like- 
svise is this true in Italy, in Germany, aye, in Japan. But in the 
United States, where we claim free institutions were first given 
their real life, the people’s body, the House of Representatives, 
has been rapidly declining in importance and in power until now 
its ancient glory is all but vanished. We have ceased to be an 
important factor in our scheme of government. The functions 
of this great branch, the lawmaking body designed to represent 
the will and protect the rights of the people, have been of late 
rapidly assumed by the Senate and the Executive. The House 
of Representatives as it stands to-day is an unnecessary and at 
times an inconvenient body—unnecessary because it has sur- 
rendered its power and performs no vital function, inconvenient 
because a slight obstacle that must be stepped on by the ever- 
growing Senate and Executive, This House is of about as much 
use to the Government of the United States to-day as the ap- 


pendix is to the human frame, and no more. You are making. 


history. You bring in a transcendently important matter of 
this kind and force its passage through this body, supposed 
directly to represent the people, without giving the people's 
representatives the slightest opportunity to shape it, frame it, 
or consider it. You make a farce, a complete farce, of this, the 
designed to be most important branch of the National Legis- 
lature. 

You are making history. Yes; but history that you and your 
children and your children’s children will be ashamed of during 
all the ages to come. You are reversing the processes funda- 
mental in the evolution of free institutions and putting into 
action the forces that lead to absolutism. 

But, Mr. Speaker, if I may have the attention of the brethren 
who are so terribly and deeply interested in this bill for just a 
moment, I would like to call the attention of the House to some 
of the things in the bill. 

I wish I had time to call attention to many of the things, for 
it seems to me that the merits of the bill have not as yet 
attracted the attention of the Members of the House. Probably 
it is because we have not time to consider its merits or de- 
merits, and for the further reason that it does not matter what 
the merits or defects are, anyway, for you are going to vote it 
through and make a wry face when you do the job. This bill is 
quite in harmony in its subject matter with the method of its 
presentation and passage. It is an inglorious surrender as a 


lawmaking body, representing the people of the United States, | 


of some of the fundamental things intrusted to this body under 
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our Government. This is the lawmaking part or at least a 
portion of the lawmaking part of our Government, and yet in 
two sections we propose to turn over to the Executive of the 
Nation the right to amend and repeal all the rules and regula- 
tions under the law that exist to-day for the control of our 
merchant marine, and to replace them with any other rules and 
regulations it may please his omnipotent power to import. No 
such power as that was ever given by a free people to a tyrant, 
except in the way you are giving this under the lash of the 
tyrant’s whip. ; 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLER. I have only a moment. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. I just want to puncture that error there. 

Mr. MILLER. The gentleman can puncture later on in his 
own time, but he will find no error there. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. If the gentleman were informed, he 
would not make such a statement. 

Mr. MILLER. I have read the gentleman's bill, and I am 
giving it almost literally. The gentleman himself apparently 
does not know what is in the bill, and I do not wonder at it. 
I have not discovered anyone on that side of the House who 
pretends to understand what is in this bill. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Minnesota declines to 
yield. : 

Mr. MILLER. One thing further. I notice in section 7 there 
is an apt and fitting expression of the attitude of this syco- 
phantic, this cringing, this beseeching body of the people's 
representatives. It reads: 

That the United 3 through the shipping board and with the 
approval of the President, is authorized to purchase or construct vessels. 

What a grand and glorious moment! The United States of 
America, whenever a grand and glorious President, clothed with 
his omnipotent power, graciously condescends to permit, these 
United States may purchase a ship! The United States can 
purchase a boat when the President of the United States says 
that it may. How does that comport with Democratic doctrine 
since the days of Thomas Jefferson? 

Nay, more, Mr. Speaker; I observe some more things in this 
bill that attract the passing attention. We have not time to 
give any more than passing attention to the bill, but let us give 
that. I see that it provides that the corporation stock and the 
property of the corporation which it is proposed the corpora- 
tion shall acquire shall be exempt from taxation. I suppose 
that is upon the theory that it is the property of the United 
States and ought not as such to be taxed. All well and good, 
so far as that goes, but the bill contemplates that private in- 
dividuals will become subscribers to the capital stock of this 
$10,000,000 corporation up to 49 per cent, and if they do they 
will become the owners of almost half the property owned; 
and what right have you to absolve that property from paying 
its just share of taxes that are being paid to-day by all other 
property in America? 

Then I notice one thing further. You say that while the 
United States, through its Executive and the board, is to con- 
trol the corporation, because it is to have 51 per cent of the 
stock of the corporation, in the same breath you write into the 
bill a provision that a majority of the stockholders—not the 
stock, but a majority of the stockholders—can remove every 
officer of the corporation, and remove thereby the United States 
Government itself from the control of its own property. Then 
another thing. It is proposed to issue $40,000,000 worth of 
Panama Canal bends to finance this project. What a gulp of 
American pride you swallow when you do this. In the days of 
our country’s prosperity—Republican days; good, old Republican 
days—our country carried through the stupendous achievement 
of constructing this great aid to commerce and national defense, 
engineered it, and financed it almost entirely out of the current 
revenues of our prosperous country. Now that you have de- 
stroyed our country’s prosperity, exhausted her Treasury, bur- 
dened her people with every conceivable form of taxation, you 
propose to reach back, lay violent hands upon the glory of the 
past, and rob former success to pay for this extravagant foolish- 
ness, to enter upon a career industrially vicious and fraught with 
grave danger to our national peace. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts. Mr. Speaker, how does the 
time stand between the two sides? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Missouri has an hour 
and thirty-four minutes, the gentleman from Massachusetts has 
1 hour and 24 minutes and the gentleman from Georgia IMr. 
Apamson] has 20 minutes. 

Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts. I trust gentlemen on that 
side will use a little time. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Washington [Mr. Bryan]. 
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Mr. BRYAN. Mr. Speaker, a short time ago when the ques- 
tion of tolls through the Panama Canal were up for considera- 
tion some of the Members of this House were ready and eager 
to repeat the story of the young American eagle when it lined 
its nest in the lion’s mane, and now it seems that they are 
so afraid of England or of the thought of possible controversy 
that they are scared into conniption fits at the very flare of 
the lion’s tail much less his mane. [Applause on the Democratic 
side.] The position they take reminds me a little bit, when 
gentlemen proceed to talk about the prospects of war, of the 
little story my father used to tell about a Georgia captain, 
and he had the right to talk about a Georgia captain because he 
was a Louisiana captain. He said during the war that there 
was a Georgia captain who had his troops along a certain 
defense, and he said to his troops, “ Boys, there are only a few 
of us and our ammunition is short. We are hungry and tired. 
The Yankees have four companies and they have plenty of 
ammunition; they are well fed, and they are coming here 
presently. My orders to you are to fire three or four rounds 
and then run. I am a little lame and I will start now.” [Ap- 
plause.] That is the position these gentlemen take when we 
take this useless Weeks bill and put into it something that will 
do business. They say that the London convention has pro- 
hibited us from buying vessels. The fact of the matter is that 
such a prohibition has never been incorporated in any inter- 
national agreement or convention in the history of this world. 
Never before has it been claimed with any color of authority 
that the American Government did not have a right to buy in- 
terned ships of a belligerent in a neutral port if we desired to 
do so, and never before has our procedure on that line been 
questioned. 

England has taken our ships away from us; she has taken 
our merchant marine from us when we were engaged in war 
and no question was raised; England has taken such ships re- 
peatedly from other nations at war. They say that the Lon- 
don convention, composed of delegates of the various nations, 
prohibits us from buying these ships; but what are the facts? 
The facts of the matter are that the various nations gave their 
suggestions to the London convention called to compile the rules 
of international law and, in reference to this matter, said that 
under international law only the matter of good faith was 
involved in such transfers; that any neutral nation could buy 
interned ships of belligerents if good faith existed in the mat- 
ter of the purchase. And then, after they got through with the 
London convention, the managers for England reported on what 

Was done at that convention. Here is a report made to the 
British Government: 

The provisions respecting transfers made during a war are less com- 
plicated. The general rule is that such transfers are considered void 
unless it be proved that they were not made with a view to evade the 
consequences which the retention of enemy nationality during war 
would entail. This is only another way of stating the principle already 
explained that transfers effected after the outbreak of hostilities are 

‘ood if made bona fide, but that it is for the owners of the vessels 
ansferred to prove such bona fides. 

In other words, they reported a rule restating exactly what 
has always been stated before, and at the outbreak of hostilities 
England issued an order, Germany issued a lot of orders, and 
the United States has issued an order; and they say that the 
English order is going to be enforced absolutely, because 
England has the courts, because England will take our ships 
into the jurisdiction of the English courts, and that of course 
the English courts will do as England makes them. The 
English law, if it is international law, does not get its power 
from the London convention, because it is admitted that it has 
not been adopted; but it gets its power and force from the order 
issued by the Admiralty, by the British Government. Well, 
now, our Secretary of State issued an order to the contrary. 
He said officially that the London convention is not binding. 
Germany issued an order the other day telling us that they had 
a right to create a war zone around the British Isles, and I 
suppose we have got to assume as true whatever the German 
Government says; if the German courts ean get hold of a vessel 
in that area such will rule according to whatever the German 
Kaiser says. There is no truth in these contentions. The court 
will haye to decide according to international law—not govern- 
mental orders—subject to arbitration if the Government is dis- 
satisfied with the court's finding. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. BRYAN. Give me two minutes more. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Mr. Speaker, I yield two minutes addi- 
tional to the gentleman. 

Mr. BRYAN. There has been one other argument made here 
in reference to contraband. It is said that the Government en- 
tering into this shipping will get into trouble over contraband 
or that we can not carry contraband goods. Well, of course the 
Government of the United States will know what goes into a ves- 


sel of its own; the Government of the United States will be care- 
ful about what kind of goods it carries, and we can carry some 
legitimate commerce across the seas. It will no longer be the 
ease that lumber and noncontraband articles can not be carried, 
because they can not afford to pay the tremendous freight rates 
that are charged on munitions of war and contraband articles. 
We will get across the ocean some legitimate commerce, some 
of the things that the people of this country want to continue 
their trade in, and some things that they ought to continue their 
trade in, and they will not bring protests from all sections of 
the country because contraband is being taken. The United 
States Government will know what is carried in all the ships, 
and that is one of the arguments in behalf of the Government 
going into legitimate, straightforward business, and business 
that amounts to something. 

We have met three or four emergencies at this session of Con- 
gress, and it gives me the keenest kind of delight to see us.go to 
Government ownership in things of this kind. It is known that 
I believe in Government ownership of all the means of inter- 
state commerce in this country. I am glad enough to see you 
accept that remedy. It gratifies me to see you get to the real 
thing. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from New Hampshire [Mr. STEVENS]. 

Mr. STEVENS of New Hampshire. Mr. Speaker, I voted 
against the rule because I was opposed to such a drastic and 
unnecessary restriction upon debate and the right to offer 
amendments. But I shall vote for the bill, because I am 
heartily and entirely in favor of it. This bill, Mr. Speaker, not 
only will do something to meet the present emergency, but it 
will do something to start a real American merchant marine. 
I think every man here admits that the people of the United 
States ought to have their own merchant marine. Private 
capital has not gone into that business in the last 60 years. 
There are only three possible ways in which you can build up 
an American merchant marine. First, you might repeal all the 
navigation laws and all the ship-registry laws; but that will 
never be done, and I do not think it ought to be done, because 
a large part of those laws were passed for the purpose of pro- 
tecting life at sea and protecting sailors at sea, and the senti- 
ment in this country will not stand for a repeal of those 
humanitarian regulations. Then you have left only two other 
ways in which you can build up the merchant marine. One is 
to grant a subsidy to private corporations. That has been 
against Democratic policy, and I do not believe we will ever 
haye that law in this country. The only other method that re- 
mains is for the Government to go into the business directly 
itself, which is the proper, democratic, and legitimate way. The. 
Government will then have absolute control of rates and service 
and everything connected with the merchant marine. If we 
grant a subsidy to private corporations we still would have no 
opportunity to control transportation rates upon the seas. If 
we own the ships we can fix our own rates and our own sery- 
ice. For these reasons I am in favor of this bill. 


Now, just a word about the international aspects. The strong- 
est speech made here to-day in opposition to this bill was made 
by the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Lenroor]. This state- 
ment of the law was clear and convincing, but his assumption 
of what the facts are going to be was entirely unfounded and 
unreasonable. To carry contraband would violate neutrality, 
but every man knows that these ships will not carry contra- 
band. While I would be glad to see an amendment put in this 
bill stating specifically that these ships shall not carry contra- 
band, that amendment would not make it any surer or any 
clearer than it is that these ships will never carry contraband 
goods. No administration having full control of these ships and 
of the cargoes that go into them would ever for a moment con- 
sider shipping contraband goods. So there is no danger from 
that source. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield back the balance of my time. 

Mr. LENROOT. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. STEVENS of New Hampshire. Yes. 

Mr. LENROOT. Is it the gentleman’s position then that if 
England had declared all foodstuffs destined for Germany 
contraband, these ships would not carry any foodstuffs to Ger- 
many? 

Mr. STEVENS of New Hampshire. Yes, sir; it is. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from New 
Hampshire yields back one minute. 

Mr. ADAMSON. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. Stsson]. 

Mr. SISSON. Mr. Speaker, this proposition is one in which 
I am very much interested. In the Democratic caucus I offered 
two amendments to this bill which I should have liked very 
much to haye adopted. I voted against the previous question. 
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I wanted to offer those amendments here. I am unalterably op- 
posed to the coastwise ship monopoly, and would be willing to 
make almost any sacrifice of any opinion I might have in refer- 
ence to ships, in order that we might be able to break up such 
monopoly. [Applause.] Now, I should like 

Mr. MURDOCK. By the way, will the gentleman yield at 
that point? 

Mr. SISSON. I will. 

Mr. MURDOCK. The terms of this bill, as I read them, abso- 
ren exclude these ships from participation in coastwise 
traffic. 

Mr. SISSON. Unless they are American ships. In other 
words, the United States Government under this bill could have 
an American-built ship engage in the coastwise trade just as an 
American citizen could. But I thought this was a great oppor- 
tunity to put in this bill a provision that the ships that might 
be purchased or built by the United States Government might 
be able to get a cargo made up from several ports in the United 
States for the foreign trade or hauling freight from one port to 
another. Therefore, I offered amendments in the caucus for the 
purpose of accomplishing that result. In order that I might 
be able to offer that amendment in the House, I voted against 
the previous question. There are some features of the bill I do 
not like. 

If I had the writing of the bill, I would strike some of the 
features out of it. There are others that I would put in the bill. 
But on the final passage of the bill I am going to vote for it. 
[Applause on the Democratic side.] My principal reason for 
doing so is this: If the Government shall go into the shipping 
business during this emergency and shall continue in the ship- 
ping business until the people can realize that the Government 
is excluded from doing business in her own ports from port to 
port in a ship which the Government has built on the Clyde, I 
do not believe that the masses of the American people will stand 
much longer for this iniquitous coastwise monopoly. And if 
we can by any means get the American people aroused to the 
extent that they are willing to demand of Congress that you 
shall give the people of the United States the right to buy their 
ships where and when they please and put them in the coast- 
wise trade, then we will have accomplished a great deal by this 
legislation. 

An illustration of the wiekedness of the rates of this monopoly 
which the American people are now paying is illustrated in coal 
for the Navy. The Secretary of the Navy, in a statement which 
he made some time ago, stated that he was giving the contracts 
to foreign ships to haul coal from the Atlantic seaboard to the 
Pacific coaling stations, and that in some cases when he would 
get a quotation of the rates from the coastwise monopoly it 
would be $8 a ton around the Horn, and the foreign shipowners 
carried the coal for him at $4 a ton. 

Now, he is violating the law when he does that, but they 
dare not prosecute the Secretary of the Navy. They dare not 
institute against him proceedings that would bring before the 
American people this great iniquity. And if we could get the 
people to thoroughly understand the enormous prices which they 
are paying for the coastwise shipping, joined as it is with the 
railroads of the country, which own, perhaps, the majority of 
all the ships, they would realize the situation as it is. The 
Standard Oil Co., the Beef Trust, the Fruit Trust, and the 
Steel Trust all own coastwise shipping; and if I could break 
that up in any way I would make all sorts of sacrifices to do 
it. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi has expired. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. GREENE] use some of his time? 

Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts. The gentlemen on that side 
have lots of time. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. I want to conclude in one speech. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, under the circumstances I will 
make the point of no quorum, so that Members may be notified 
of the opportunity to speak, and so be present. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. MACDONALD}. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann] 
makes the point of no quorum. The Chair will count. [After 
counting.] One hundred and thirty-five gentlemen are present, 
not a quorum. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Mr. Speaker, I move a call of the House. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. ALEX- 
ANDER] moves a call of the House. The question is on agreeing 
to that motion. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Doorkeeper will close the doors, the 
Sergeant at Arms will notify the absentees, and the Clerk will 
call the roll. 


The Clerk called the roll, and the following Members failed to 
answer to their names: 


[Roll No. 72.] 

Aiken Fairchild Kreider Rupl 
Ainey Faison Lafferty bath 
Anthony Falconer Langley Scully 
Austin Fields Seldomridge 
Avis ood Lee, Ga. s 
Barnhart Fordney L'Engle Sherwood 
Bartholdt Fowler Lewis, Pa. Shreve 
Blackmon Frear Smith, Minn 
Borland Gard McClellan Sparkman 
Bowdle Ger MeGillicudd Steenerson 
Britten Gille McGuire, Okla, Stevens, Minn, 
Broussard Gittins McLaughlin rt 
Brown, W. Va. lass Maher bott, Md. 
Browne, Wis. Godwin, N. C, Manahan Taylor, Ala. 
Bulkley Goldfogle Miller Taylor, Colo. 
Burgess rman Morgan; La. Taylor, N. Y. 
Burke, Pa. Graham, Pa. Mo hacher 
Calder Griest Mott Towner 
Callaway Guernsey Mulkey Treadway 
Carew Hamill Neeley, Kans. Tuttle 
Carr Hamilton, N. Y. Neely, W. Va. Underhill 
Carter art Nelson Underwood 

ary Hawley Nolan, J. I Vare 
Chandler es O'Brien Volstead 

ur Helgesen Oglesby Walker 

Copley O'Shaunessy Wallin 
Danforth Hobson Paige, Mass Walters 
Davis Howell Palmer Watkins 
Dent Hoxworth Parker, N. Y. eaver 
Doolin; 8 Wash. Patten, N. X. Whaley 
Doolittle Johnson, B. C. Plumley Whitacre 
Driscoll Jones Price White 
Drukker Kahn Prouty Wilson, Ela. 
Dunn Keister Reed Wilson, N. X. 
Dupré Kettner Riordan Winslow 
Edwards Kless, Pa. Roberts, Mass. Woodruff 
Elder Knowland, J. R. Roberts, Ney. Woods 


The SPEAKER. On this roll call 276 Members, a quorum, 
have answered to their names. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Mr. Speaker, I move to dispense with 
further proceedings under the call. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Doorkeeper will unlock the doors. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. MacDonatp] 10 minutes. [Applause.] 

Mr. MacDONALD. Mr. Speaker, in common with other 
members of the Progressive Party in the House I find myself 
upon this measure in exactly the same situation in which we 
have found ourselves on many other vital measures that this 
Congress has considered. We discover that we are committed 
in favor of the name that is attached to the legislation, and in 
many cases to a great deal of the substance in the legislation 
that is offered for passage. And as most of us generally have 
on the progressive measures that the Democratic administra- 
tion have offered found ourselves able to vote for the measure, 
so I expect to vote for this measure. [Applause on the Demo- 
cratic side.] I should have liked, as many Progressives on this 
floor would have liked, a chance to amend the bill and an op- 
portunity as well to have debated the bill at some greater length 
than is permitted by this rule. 

I would like the Democrats of the House to understand, if 
they can, something of the position in which the members of 
the Progressive Party have found themselves during this Con- 
gress. I would like the Democrats particularly to understand 
this, because they are the special beneficiaries of the existence 
of the Progressive Party. [Applause on the Republican side.] 
The Democrats have not shown any disposition to realize that, 
as far as I can see. [Laughter.] Instead of extending any 
helping hand to the Progressives in this Congress they have 
been content always to accept our help grudgingly and reluc- 
tantly, and upon the whole have played second fiddie to the 
stand-pat Republicans in exhibiting wholesale contempt for us 
as a party. [Laughter.] In the name of political consistency, 
I would like to know if the Democrats have not about realized 
by this time that their hope of continued political existence 
remains in the Progressive people of this country? They will 
not get anything by an appeal to the reactionary element in the 
country, because that is owned and controlled, and always 
will be, by the Republican Party. [Applause on the Democratic 
side.] 

As I say, our position here has been made so uncomfortable, 
we have been so lonely that we have felt ourselves, as far as 
our position here is concerned, Ishmaelites indeed; and is it 
any wonder that some members of our party here, under the 
strain and stress of this condition in which they have been 
placed, have become somewhat crazed, and in their delirium 
have actually returned to the camp of the standpatters, in the 
idea that they are returning to friends! [Laughter.] 

Mr. BRUMBAUGH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MacDONALD. I yield for a question. 


Mr. BRUMBAUGH.. Does not the gentleman realize that the 
Democrats were friendly to him personally in his contest? 
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Mr. MacDONALD. I do; but I am not talking personally. 
I am talking of a party matter. 

Mr. O'HAIR. You got only what you were entitled to. 

Mr. MacDONALD. In regard to this present bill, I think that 
is a yery important alignment, along progressive lines. We find 
the reactionary element in the Republican Party without excep- 
tion opposed to this legislation. Many of them are opposed to 
it because they say that it involves Government ownership. 
Strange to say, some others are honestly opposed to it because 
they believe it does not mean Government ownership. But it 
does to some extent mean Government ownership. 

The gentleman from New York [Mr. Metz] unknowingly dis- 
closed a very peculiar frame of mind. He said, “I am opposed 
to Government ownership. ‘Government ownershisp is a fad,’ 
a temporary thing, something that is ‘simply the whim of a 
moment’; but we are confronted by a condition that renders it 
necessary now to take this step, although it may seem to involve 
Government ownership.” 

That is just the point exactly. The Government, in view of 
the world condition with which we find ourselves confronted, is 
forced, for the sake of protecting itself and the people, to adopt 
these methods. If this were a measure presented here for the 
benefit of some large private interest we would have gentlemen 
on the Republican side, as I have heard them many times be- 
fore, standing here urging us in the name of the good people to 
forget partisanship and hold up the hands of the President. 
[Applause on the Democratic side.] Now, there is no condition 
of which I can conceive, threatened war or anything else, that 
would inyolve a more grave situation in regard to the welfare 
of the American people than we are confronted with to-day. 
The world is at war. It is tearing loose from all its old moor- 
ings and ideas; and if we are to maintain our position in the 
world, if we are to give our people the things to which they are 
entitled, if we are to maintain the great place in the sun that the 
American people have made for themselves, it seems to me that 
now above all other times is the time to forget partisanship, 
the time to forget the chance that men may have for the return 
to the political fleshpots again, and to stand by the President in 
this legislation. [Applause on the Democratic side.] Because, 
while the President may be the captain of the team, while he 
may be the leader of one of the political parties of this coun- 
try, I am satisfied that he and his Cabinet advisers know that 
there are conditions existing that require this measure to be 
passed for the benefit of the whole American people, and I do 
not believe there is a man within the sound of my voice who 
does not know that that is true. [Applause on the Democratic 
side.] 

Now, in regard to this question of war. Under other condi- 
tions we have heard the President charged with being cow- 
ardly, supine, afraid to assert American rights, afraid to pro- 
tect American citizens in Mexico through a cowardly fear of 
war. I do not believe the President or his advisers have 
changed their attitude in regard to peace since that time, and 
I think it is perfectly safe to leave that question to them. In 
any event, we as a Nation can not get off the earth. We can 
not sacrifice our rights and our duties as a Nation and as a 
people and supinely lie down in the face of world-wide condi- 
tions that we must meet. Without imputing wrong motives 
to gentlemen who differ with us upon this subject, it seems 
to me that those who advance this war scare are simply putting 
up a bugaboo of war for the purpose of justifying an opposition 
to the bill which is in reality based upon other reasons. I 
mean to say I do not question the motives of other gentlemen, 
but it seems to me that those who argue that this means a 
declaration of war are using that as an argument for lack of 
a better. They are carried away by their partisan zeal and 
their desire to defeat this legislation, They allow themselves 
to be led into a belief in an argument that is not a real argu- 
ment at all. We are not likely to have war by reason of the 
Government being in charge of these ships. The Government 
is less likely to ship contraband articles than a private owner 
of ships would be. And I am sure that the ships that are 
purehased and used under this bill will be used for no other 
purpose than the necessary purpose of serving the commerce of 
the Nation that can be served without involving us in war. 
[Applause on the Democratic side.] 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, The time of the gentleman has 
expired. 

Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts. Mr. Speaker, I yield five 
minutes to the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. THOMSON]. 


Mr. THOMSON of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I want to say | Edmonds 
that, as one of the Progressives in this House, I am against | Esch 


this bill. [Applause on the Republican side.] Because I do 
not consider it a progressive measure and because I do not 


consider it as presented to us in a progressive way. [Ap- 
plause on the Republican side.] 

I do not know whether my good friend from Michigan [Mr, 
MacDonatp] in stating, as he did, the position of the Pro- 
gressives in the House, intended to speak for all of us, but he 
certainly did not set forth my position on this proposition that 
is before us to-night. 

For my part I can not see how it can be considered a pro- 
gressive or proper way of legislating to come into this House, 
after a month or six weeks of discussion in the Senate over a 
bill of such importance as this, and move to discharge a com- 
mittee from the consideration of another bill—the Weeks bill— 
and tack this ship-purchase bill on to that other bill when the 
ship-purchase bill has not even been introduced in the House or 
considered by a committee or reported to the House, and then 
to bring it in here under a rule limiting debate to six hours 
and have this new legislation provide that this vehicle—the 
Weeks bill—shall not go into effect for a certain length of time 
and that the new proposition—the ship-purchase bill—shall go 
into effect immediately. That seems to me to be the most 
reactionary way of legislating I can possibly conceive of. 
[Applause on the Republican side.] 

If you wanted to legislate decently and in order why did you 
Democrats not introduce the ship-purchase bill into the House, 
refer it to a committee, have that committee consider it and 
report it back to the House, and then give us a reasonable 
chance to debate it. A minority has a right to a reasonable 
opportunity to be heard on legislation, and I believe that pro- 
gressive methods of legislating would give that right to the 
minority, and they are not given it by this rule. It seems to me 
that the only effect of this bill will be to use, what my friend 
from Kentucky described as a mere bagatelle, $40.000,000 of 
public funds to buy ships that can only have one destination, 
and that is confiscation in a prize court. [Applause on the Re- 
publican side.] 

My colleague, Dr. TEMPLE, quoted decisions here on the floor 
which nobody has attempted to answer, which prove that if we 
purchase these ships now in belligerent ownership and at- 
tempt to operate them, they will be seized and sent into a 
prize court, and under these precedents there can be only one 
decision in those courts, and that is one adverse to our inter- 
ests. Certainly you must have your eyes on the purchase of 
these ships. All the others are already engaged in carrying 
cargoes abroad. As Dr. TEMPLE pointed out, the owner of 
a German ship now tied up in one of our ports can only convey 
a title to that ship subject to the same restrictions that he 
himself would be subject to in operating the ship. He has shown 
that these restrictions involve the seizure of the ship, and the 
trial of the question as to whether or not it should be confiscated 
in a foreign prize court, and under the decisions that he cited 
we would suffer an adverse decision. 

As I said in the beginning, the whole bill impresses me as not 
being progressive legislation, and the way in which it is pre- 
sented to us as reactionary as we could possible imagine. There- 
at shall yote against the bill. [Applause on the Republican 

e. 

i Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now ad- 
ourn. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
Mann) there were 71 ayes and 137 noes. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I ask for tellers. 

Mr. HAY. Mr. Speaker, I demand the yeas and nays. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Virginia demands the 
yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 78, nays 218, 
answered “present” 4, not voting 123, as follows: 


[Roll No. 73.] 
YEAS—78. 
Anderson Fordney Knowland, J. R. Scott 
Anthony French Langham Sinnott 
rehfel Good Lenroot Slemp 
Barton Green, Iowa Lindquist Sloan 
ll, Cal. Greene, Mass, McKenzie Smith, Idaho 
Browning Greene, Vt. McLaugalin Smith, J. M C. 
Burke, S. Dak. Hamilton, Mich. Madden Smith, Saml. W. 
Butler Hawley Mapes Stafford 
pbell Hinds Martin Steenerson 
Chandler, N. Y, Hinebaugh Mondell Stephens, Cal. 
Cooper Howell Moore Sutherland 
Cramton Hughes, W. Va. Morgan, Ckla. Switzer 
Curry Humphrey, Wesh. Norton Temple 
Dillon Johnson, Utah Paige, Mass. Thomson, III. 
Drukker Johnson, Wash. Parker, N. J. Towner 
Kelley, Mich Patton, Pa. Walters 
Kennedy, Iowa Peters Woods 
Fairchild Kennedy, R. Platt Young, N. Dak. 
Farr Kindel Powers 
Fess Kinkaid Rogers 
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Abercrombie 
Ad 


Bell, Ga. 
Booher 


Brumbaugh p 
Bryan 
Buchanan, Ill. 


Clancy 

Clark, Fla. 
Claypool 

Cline 

Coady 

Collier 
Connelly, Kans. 
Connolly, Iowa 


p 
Davenport 
Decker 


Beall, Tex. 


Barnhart 
Bartholdt 
Borland 
Bowdle 
Britten 
Broussard 
Brown, W. Va. 
Browne, Wis, 
Bruckner 


NAYS—218. 
Deitrick Hensley 
Dershem Hill 
Dickinson Holland 
Dies Houston 
Difenderfer Howard 
Dixon Hughes, Ga. 
Donohoe Hull 
Donovan Humphreys, Miss. 
Doolittle Igoe 
Doremus Jacoway 
Doughton Johnson, Ky. 
Driscoll ones 
Dupré Keating 
Eagan Kelly, Pa 
Eagle Kennedy, Conn. 
Estopinal Key, Ohio 
Fergusson Kirkpatrick 
Ferris Kitchin 
Fields Konop 
Finley Korbly 
Fitzgerald La Follette 
Fitz 1 ee, Ga. 
Floyd, Ark. Lee, Pa 
Foster Lesher 
Fowler Lever 
Francis vy 
Gallagher Lewis, Md. 
Gallivan Lieb 
Garner Lindbergh 
Garrett, Tenn. Linthicum 
Garrett, Tex. Lloyd 
George Lobeck 
Gili Logue 
Gilmore Lonergan 
lass McAndrews 
Goeke MacDonald 
Goldfogle Maguire, Nebr. 
Goodwin, Ark. ahan 
Gordon Metz 
Goulden Mitchell 
Graham, Ill. Montagne 
Gray Moon 
Gregg Morrison 
Griffin Moss, Ind. 
Gudger Murdock 
Hamlin Murray 
Hard Neeley, Kans. 
Harris Neely, W. Va. 
Harrison O'Hair 
ay Oldfield 
Hayden Padgett 
Heilin age, i 
Helm Park 
Helvering Peterson 
Henry Phelan 
ANSWERED “ PRESENT "—4, 
Hulings Mann 
NOT VOTING 123. 
Frear Loft 
Gard McClellan 
Gardner MeGillienddy 
Gerry McGuire, Okla. 
Gillett McKellar 
Gittins Maher 
odwin, 3 Manahan 
Gorman iller 
Graham, Pa. Morgan, La 
Griest Morin 
Guernsey Mott 
Hamill Mulkey 
Hamilton, N. Y. Nelson 
Hart Nolan, J. I. 
Haugen O'Brien 
Hayes Oglesby 
Helgesen O’Shaunessy 
Hobson Palmer 
Hoxworth Parker, N. X. 
Johnson, S. C. Patten, N. Y. 
Kahn Plumley 
Keister Porter 
dent Post 
Kettner Prouty 
Kiess, Pa Rauch 
Kreider Reed 
Lafferty Riordan 
Langley Roberts, Mass. 
Lazaro Roberts, Nev. 
L'Engle Ruple 
Lewis, Pa. Sabath 


So the motion to adjourn was rejected. 
The Clerk announced the following additional pair: 
For the session : 
Mr. UNDERWoop with Mr. MANN. 

Mr. Speaker, I voted “ yea.” 


Mr. MANN. 


Pou 
Price 


Quin 
Ragsdale 
Rainey 
Raker 
Rayburn 
Reilly, Conn. 
Reilly, Wis. 
Rothermel 
Rouse 
Rubey 
Rucker 
Russell 
Saunders 
Seldomridge 
Shackleford 
Sherley 
Sherwood 
Sims 


Smith, N. Y. 
Smith, Tex 
Stanley 
Stedman 
Stephens, Miss. 
Stephens, Nebr. 
Stephens, Tex. 
Stevens, N. H. 
Stone 
Stout 
Stringer 
1 
aggar 
Talcott, N. Y. 
Ta venner 
Taylor, Ark. 
Ten Eyck 
Thomas 
Tribble 
Vaughan 
Vinson 
Vollmer 
Watkins 
Watson 
Weaver 


Webb 
Williams 
Wingo 
Witherspoon 
Young, Tex. 


Moss, W. Va. 


Scully 

Sells 

Shreve 
Smith, Md. 
Smith, Minn. 
Sparkman 
Stevens, Minn. 
Talbott, Må 
Taylor, Ala. 
Taylor, Colo. 
Taylor, N. X. 
Thacher 


Thompson, Okla. 


Townsend 
‘Treadway 
Tuttle 
Underhill 
Underwood 


are 
Volstead 
Walker 
Wallin 
Walsh 
Whaley 
Whitacre 
White 
Wilson, Fla, 
Wilson, N. X. 
Winslow 
Woodruff 


I have a general 
pair with the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. UNprrwoop], and 


I desire to withdraw my vote and be recorded “ present.” 


The name of Mr. MANN was called, and he answered “ Present.” 


Mr. GILLETT. Mr. Speaker, I desire to vote “ yea.” 


The SPEAKER. 


when his name should have been called? 


Mr. GILLETT. No; I was not. 


a no-quorum vote. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman does not bring himself within 


the rule. 


Was the gentleman in the Hall, listening, 
I supposed that this was on 


The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 


Mr. ALEXANDER. Mr. Speaker, I will. ask the gentleman 
from Massachusetts to proceed. 

Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts. Mr. Speaker, I yield two 
minutes to the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. LINDBERGH]. 

Mr. LINDBERGH. Mr. Speaker, I shall not vote for 51 per 
cent Government ownership, with the burden on the Govern- 
ment to establish a profitable business for 49 per cent private 
proprietorship, while the Government bears the cost of operat- 
ing until the business pays and then abandons it, as the Presi- 
dent recommends in his message to Congress. Either the Gov- 
ernment should go into the business or it should stay out of 
the business, It should do the business for all the people or it 
should not do it at all. 

I would vote for absolute Government ownership of ships. 
I voted for Government ownership of the Alaskan railways, but 
would have much preferred to have voted for a bill to provide 
for Government ownership of the railways in the States, where 
it would serve the economic interests of the people. 

I believe this is a bad time to attempt buying ships. There 
are none for sale, so far as we have been informed, unless it is 
the interned ships now lying in our ports, and which under 
present conditions are tied up and can perform no service until 
the end of the European war. If the Government is going to 
own ships, I believe in the Government owning ships abso- 
lutely, without a partnership or association with any other than 
the entire people of the United States. I am unable to find any 
provision in this bill for which I can vote, and for that reason I 
shall vote against it. [Applause.] 

I yield back the remainder of my time. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman yields back one minute. 

Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts. Mr. Speaker, I yield five 
minutes to the gentleman from California [Mr. STEPHENS]. 

Mr. STEPHENS of California. Mr. Speaker, this morning’s 
newspapers quote the Speaker of the House as being against Gov- 
ernment ownership, but for this bill. I take the opposite stand— 
I am for Government ownership of certain utilities, but against 
this bill unless amended. I am against it because I am for Gov- 
ernment ownership of certain steamship lines, and think this bill 
as it is written jeopardizes that cause. I am against it because 
it proposes to sell stock to individuals, when the stock can not 
possibly pay money dividends for many years. I do not think 
the United States Government should engage in “ blue-sky ” pro- 
motions. The Government should own all the stock. 

Mr. Speaker, I have introduced three different bills favoring 
Government-owned and Goyernment-operated steamship lines. 
The last one was put in a short time ago, and is as follows: 


A bill (H. R. 21440) providing for the construction of naval auxiliaries 
and for their operation as merchant vessels in time of peace. 


> Be it enacted, etc., That for the Ramos of further increasing the 
Naval Establishment of the United States the President of the United 
States is hereby authorized to have built in the Atiantic and Pacific 
shipyards of the United States naval auxiliaries not exceeding 30 in 
ea er, said vessels to be sultable for use as merchant vessels in time 
of peace. 

EC. 2, That the President is hereby authorized to charter, assign, or 
transfer any or all of the vessels provided for by this act, and such naval 
auxiliaries now belonging to the Naval Establishment of the United 
States as are suitable for commercial use and which are not required for 
use in the Navy in time of peace, to the Panama Railroad Co. or to any 
other corporation owned wholly by the United States, and organized for 
the purpose of acquiring and operating vessels in the intercoastal or 
forei rade of the United States, on such terms and conditions as the 
President of the United States shall prescribe: Provided, That vessels so 
chartered, assigned, or transferred shall be used in intercoastal traffic 
between the principal Atiantic and Pacific ports of the United States and 
between the ports of the United States and the ports of Mexico, Central 
America, and South America, and such other foreign ports as the Presi- 
dent may designate: Provided further, That all vessels so chartered, as- 
signed, or transferred shall be retransferred to the Naval Establishment 
upon the written order of the President of the United States when in his 
judgment said vessels are needed for the paramount duties of the Navy. 

Sec. 3. That for the purpose of constructing the vessels herein au- 
thorized, and for organizing, inaugurating, and carrying on of the traffic 
provided for in this act, the sum of $30,000,000, or so much thereof as 
may be necessary, is hereby appropriated out of any money in the Treas- 
ury of the United States not otherwise appropriated : Provided, That not 
more than $500,000 of the $30,000,000 herein appropriated shall be used 
in organizing, inaugurating, and carrying on said traffic. 

Sec. 4. That for the purpose of reimbursing the Treasury of the United 
States the 3 of the Treasury shall, with the Sporon of tbe 
President, issue and sell or use any of the bonds of the United States 
now available in the Treasury of the United States under the act of 
August 5, 1909, the act of February 4, 1910, and the act of March 2, 
1911, relating to the issue of bonds for the construction of the Panama 
Canal, to an amount not exceeding the actual expenditure under this act, 


Mr. Speaker, if the bill we are to vote on to-day is passed 
within the next few weeks, the shipping board will find no ves- 
sels it can purchase at anything like a fair price except vessels 
owned by subjects of nations now at war. All American-built 
ships and all neutral-built ships are engaged at high rates, and 
if for sale at all are priced at exorbitant figures. Because Eng- 
land has control of the seas many German vessels are now in- 
terned in American harbors, and because of recent war-zone 
proclamations by Germany many British merchant ships are 
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being laid up in American ports. The maintenance of these in 
extended idleness is tremendously expensive, and their owners, 
because afraid to send them out, are willing to sell at a sacri- 
fice. 

These war-owned vessels are the only ones, then, that are 
at all likely to be purchased, and certain it is that the transfer 
of each and every one of them carries with it either the proba- 
bility of being tied up in the admiralty courts of one of the 
nations at war or else the possibility of war between the United 
States and some one of the belligerents. 

Mr. Speaker, why should we purchase trouble? Why should 
we put ourselves in position to have our flag on a Government- 
owned vessel hauled into the courts of a foreign nation? Why 
should we deliberately send out our Government-owned mer- 
chant ships to be shot at? Mr. Speaker, would it not be better 
for every one of us to wait until the war is over to purchase 
foreign ships? Would not the American people profit more, 
and would we not be surer of continued peace in the Nation 
if we postponed our purchases of vessels owned by belligerent 
people until after the present war has ceased? 

Mr. Speaker, what this Nation should do is to build ships, 
construct them in American shipyards, for the benefit of Ameri- 
can labor, American merchants, and American capital, and 
when finished place them in the intercoastal carrying trade 
between the principal ports of the Atlantic, including Gulf, 
coast and the principal ports of the Pacific coast of the United 
States for the benefit of American shippers and American con- 
sumers; also place them in trade between the United States, 
Central America, and South America. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe in Government-owned ships for regu- 
latory and pioneer purposes, and I know the Pacific coast would 
profit greatly by an interecoastal Government-owned, through 
the canal, traffic line. The Atlantic and Gulf coasts would 
gain still more, and all would in time be benefited by Govern- 
ment lines to South America. 

Mr. Speaker, the Panama Railroad Co. has four merchant 
ships; the Army and the Navy each have several that can be 
converted. In all there may be 20 vessels which the Govern- 
ment could put into these two avenues of trade. That number 
would reasonably supply demands, regulate rates, and pioneer 
trade for the first year. By that time we can have ready at 
least half of the vessels proposed in this bill. We can build 
quickly. Evidence given before the House Naval Committee in 
August, 1914, includes: 

STATEMENT OF MR. FREDERICK W. WOOD, PRESIDENT OF THE MARYLAND 
STEEL co., SPARROWS POINT, MD. 


(See pages 196 and 197 of the House hearings on Senate bill 5259, 
known as the Weeks bill.) 

Mr, TALBOTT. Mr. Wood, you had a conversation with me a few 
days ago, in which you suggested what you thought ht be a good 
po cy for the Government to pursue in the construction of vessels 
or use in the trade that we wish to develop. I wish you would give 
us your views about the matter, with a statement of your standpoint, 
your knowl of shipbuilding, construction, cost, etc. 

Fa Woop, It depends, Mr. Chairman, on what you desire to accom- 

ish. 

y Mr, TALBOTT. Perhaps I can help you a little on that. Suppose we 
should want a number of colliers o 10,000 to 12,000 tons dis- 
placement and 14 knots s that as the basis of displace- 
ment, speed, and carriage capacity, and then the fact that they are to 
be converted into auxiliary vessels for the Navy 

Mr. Woop. Is your question when could they be constructed? 

Mr. TatsoTr. How long would it take to construct them, and what 
would be the probable cost? Just give us your views about it. 

Mr. Wooo. Ships of from 10, to 12; tons displacement would 
be of the type of the Hector, Mars, and Vulcan, three colliers now 
owned * the Government. In the t condition of the coast ship- 

= a — 5 ef that type, I could be constructed in from 

0 months. 

Mr. STEPHENS. Would the first delivery be made in nine months? 

Mr. Woop, I think so. 

Mr. STEPHENS. And how often would deliveries be made afterwards? 

Mr. Woop. I think that you could six of them in from 9 to 10 
months and the other six from 10 to 11 months. They would be scat- 
tered over the different shipyards. 

Mr. StepHexs. If a contract were given you to-day for three such 
vessels, what would be the earliest moment when you could turn them 
over complete? 

Mr. Woop, If we pursued the ordinary course of working only day 
tu it would require about 12 months, I should say, for any one of 
the shipyards to handle three of them. If the price or the amount of 
money involved would t working double turns, or the entire 24 
hours, the time might cut down a month and a half, the 
first delivery in 7} months and the last in about 10 months. 


Mr. Speaker, we can accomplish great good, and along peace- 
ful lines, if we will. We can keep the money in this country or 
send it abroad. As for me, I am for American homes, American 
labor, and American capital. I am for Government ownership 
in the interest and for the welfare of the American people, and 
for those reasons only. I am against this bill because I believe 
it is so worded as to bring trouble, perhaps war, and because 
it does not authorize or permit intercoastal traffic. 

If it could have been amended to avoid foreign courts and 
foreign complications and permit Goyernment-owned vessels in 


traffic between the east and west coasts of the United States, I 
would vote for it. If it is so amended when it comes back from 
the Senate, I shall support it with all my might. [Applause.] 

Mr, GREENE of Massachusetts. Mr. Speaker, I yield 10 min- 
utes to the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. TOWNER]. 

Mr. TOWNER. Mr. Speaker, I know how humiliating it 
must be to the many Members on the Democratic side of the 
House who are voting for this bill contrary to their judgments. 
If it is not humiliating to you, gentlemen, then I mistake your 
character for manliness, because if there ever was forced upon 
a majority action that the majority of the majority believed to 
be unwise, this is the instance. If it were a mere question of 
domestie policy, then humiliation would be the only thing that 
might cause you regret. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. Speaker, may I interrupt the gentleman? 

Mr. TOWNER. I have only 10 minutes; however, I yield for 
a question. 

Mr. GLASS. I want to know who commissioned the gentle- 
man to speak for the majority of the majority and to make a 
Statement that is utterly unwarranted in fact? 

Mr. TOWNER. And who commissioned the gentleman to 
speak for the majority? I have just as much right as he to 
voice my opinion of existing conditions. 

Mr. GLASS. I speak because I am of the majority. [Ap- 
plause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. TOWNER. I have just as much right to my opinion of 
the majority as has the gentleman from Virginia. 

Mr. GLASS. But the gentleman does not assert an opinion. 
He asserts an alleged fact, which is not a fact at all. [Ap- 
plause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. TOWNER. Mr. Speaker, I am expressing my opinion 
regarding the matter. That opinion may be of no value ii the 
estimate of gentlemen, but I will venture to say this, that the 
vast majority of the people of the United States believe that 
you are humiliated, and they believe that it is contrary to your 
judgment and they believe that you are doing it 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TOWNER. I decline to yield further. They believe that 
you are doing it, not because you want to, but because it is 
forced upon you. That is the opinion of the people of the 
country. I want to say this to you gentlemen—and I have no 
desire certainly to be unpleasant in my expression regarding 
it—that if it were a mere question of domestic policy that would 
be a question that might be left to settle itself, but this is not 
a mere question of domestic policy. It is a question that is much 
more serious than that. 

The circumstances that surround this case make it almost cer- 
tain that if you shall succeed in carrying this measure through 
and putting this plan into operation, that you will carry the 
Nation into war. The circumstances make it almost certain 
to lead to that result. This bill is for the purchase of ships. 
But it means more than that. It means the purchase of certain 
ships. It means more than that. It means the purchase of 
German interned ships. You have refused in this House, and 
it has been refused elsewhere by those high, in authority, to 
limit the purchase of ships to those that are not interned, to 
take action to preserve this country from the dangers of war, 
but you refuse to do that. Logically in your view you are 
compelled to purchase these interned ships if you desire really 
to increase the shipping facilities. There are no ships avail- 
able for purchase that will increase the shipping facilities of 
this country except the German interned ships. You can not 
build ships to meet this emergency because you have not the time 
to do so. There is nothing left for you to do except to pur- 
chase the German interned ships, and that this administration 
proposes to do. 

The man who will be the governor of this board stated that 
was the purpose and intention. Time and time again persons 
who are connected with this movement have refused to say 
that such was not their purpose and intention. Now, gen- 
tlemen, what will that mean? It will not do, as has been 
said on the floor of this House by gentlemen who are here 
to-night, to say that it has long been the policy of the United 
States, that it has long been the policy of Great Britain, to 
allow the transfer of belligerent vessels to a neutral power 
after war had commenced. That will not do in this emergency, 
for the reason that those nations that are at war have de- 
clared that for this time and during this period, during this 
emergency, during this war, they will hold that such transfers 
can not be made. And so it makes no difference what has been 
our past policy, it makes no difference what has been the past 
policy of Great Britain, when Great Britain said, as she did 
say, shortly after the opening of the war along in last August, 
that she expected to be governed by the rule of the declaration 
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of London, except with regard to certain things that are not 
involved in this controversy, when she affirmatively said that 
she would adopt a rule that, in effect, says that no belligerent 
ship can be transferred to a neutral Government after war had 
been declared for the purpose of escaping the consequence of 
the war, you are led inevitably into this position—that if you 
purchase these German interned ships, knowing that the pur- 
chase will be held void by those who are now engaged in war, 
you know that those ships will be taken before their prize 
courts. You know that their prize courts will hold that the 
transfer was illegal. You know that the ships, and perhaps 
their cargoes, will be confiscated. Under these circumstances, 
what will the United States do? We should remember that in 
the face of this statement by those countries, knowing what 
their position would be, knowing what the result of their prize- 
court finding would be, we have deliberately engaged in this 
business. 

Now, we must either say we insist on our rights to that trans- 
fer, and that leads inevitably to war, or else we will submit 
under circumstances that this Nation can never agree to, if I 
know anything regarding its spirit. Why should we be forced 
into such a position as this? Why do you gentlemen force the 
country into such a condition as this? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TOWNER. Certainly I do. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. The gentleman from Iowa introduced a 
bill providing for Government ownership and control of ships. 
I think it was referred to my committee. Does the gentleman 
think if that were enacted into law that these same results 
might follow an indiscreet administration of the law? 

Mr, TOWNER. That measure was for the purchase of ships 
as auxiliaries of the Navy. That certainly would not lead us 
into war. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. And were they not to be used for com- 
mercial purposes? 

Mr. TOWNER. They were to be used for commercial pur- 
poses under certain circumstances; yes—— 

Mr. ALEXANDER. And that might not lead us into war, 
according to the gentleman’s theory. 

Mr. TOWNER. There would be nothing in such a purchase 
that would in any way embarrass us in our relations with any 
country now at war. It is perfectly proper for us to increase 
our Navy in this form and for this purpose, and certainly we 
can do so without incurring any violation of neutrality. But 
to do as is now proposed to do, to purchase these interned ves- 
sels and send them to belligerent ports, load them with that 
which will be regarded as contraband of war, and send them 
into prize courts, where they are almost certain to be subject 
to confiscation, is to lead us almost inevitably into war. These 
are the circumstances which surround us now, and I believe 
that there ought to be enough independence of character, there 
ought to be enough regard for the rights of our country, there 
ought to be enough regard for the opinion of this Nation that 
would keep us from such a dangerous course of procedure. [Ap- 
plause. ] 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts. Mr. Speaker, I will ask the 
other side to use some time. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Grass]. [Applause.] 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. Speaker, I did not ask that any time be 
yielded me; but, perhaps, I should express appreciation of the 
invitation of the gentleman from Missouri to me to indicate to 
the House my views on the pending question. Mr. Speaker, I 
experience not one particle of difficulty in giving my support to 
this measure. 

I do not believe it is socialistic; I do not believe it is un- 
democratic; I do not believe it is un-American, but I believe it 
is an essential, though latent, function of Government, proper 
to be exercised whenever the time arrives for its expression. 
[Applause on the Democratic side.]. It has been exercised, in 
greater or less degree, by the municipalities of this and other 
countries, by the States, and not infrequently by the United 
States Government. The town in which I live has for 90 years 
owned its own waterworks and has in recent years expended 
$1,000,000 upon the system. A town not far removed from mine, 
in the district of my colleague, Judge Saunpers, has for 10 or 
15 years owned its own gas plant. The great city of New York, 
if I mistake not, has expended recently several hundred mil- 
lions of dollars to acquire rights and to establish its own water- 
works system. The States have exercised this function. My 
own State of Virginia has built railroads and canals; and the 
most valuable investment that it has to-day, contributing largely 
to the educational facilities of the Commonwealth, is its part- 
nership in the Richmond, Fredericksburg & Potomac Railroad, 
operating between Washington and Richmond. 


Mr. GORDON. Will the gentleman yield? z 
Mr. GLASS. I have but 10 minutes, which seem to have been 
thrust upon me, and I want to express my attitude in that time 
without controversy upon this or the other side. 
1355 SPEAKER. The gentleman from Virginia declines to 
yield. 
Mr. GLASS. And I think that the exercise now of this func- 


-tion of government to acquire ownership of or partnership in a 


corporation to operate vessels in the across-seas trade is a per- 
fectly legitimate exercise of a governmental function. Nor 
am I so anxious to make it temporary as some gentlemen seem 
disposed to be. [Applause on the Democratic side.] I am not 
so sure that the emergency is as great as has been described; 
but, Mr. Speaker, I venture the assertion that the greatest good, 
if not the only good, that will come to America out of this war 
is the accentuation at this time of the failure of the Government 
of the United States to guard the Republic against just such a 
situation as that which confronts us to-day. [Applause on the 
Democratic side.] The Republican Party, having possession of 
the Government for 40 out of the last 55 years, has neglected 
to do that, although in its national conventions since 1884 it has 
solemnly and emphatically declared that an efficient merchant 
marine is one of the greatest necessities of the country. And 
while here, to-day, the Democratic Party is charged with neglect 
and omission, one of the very gentlemen who persist in making 
this a partisan question stood upon the floor of the House four 
years ago—I mean the gentleman from Washington [Mr. 
Humpurey]—and charged his own party with the responsi- 
bility and the “shameful neglect” of failing to provide this 
ecuntry with a merchant marine. [Applause on the Democratic 
side.] He was unmistakable in his denunciation of the Re- 
publican Party and in his ascription to that party, and that 
party alone, of responsibility for this failure. He stated in 
terms that the Republican Party up to the time of his speech, 
May 20, 1910, had never made an honest effort to provide a 
merchant marine for this country. 

Mr. Speaker, there has been expended here a good deal of 
nonsense about “instructions from the White House.” There 
have been no instructions from the White House. The spirit of 
independence on the Democratic side of the House certainly has 
always equaled, if it has not surpassed, the independence of 
action that has characterized the conduct of the Republican 
Party in the House during the 14 years that I have been a 
Member of this body. [Applause on the Democratic side.] In- 
structions from the White House! Have you gentlemen for- 
gotten the time when your President sent down to this body a 
railroad bill drafted by his Attorney General, and not one of 
you would dare to offer to cross a “t” or dot an “i” in it? 
[Applause on the Democratic side.] Socialism! Have you gen- 
tlemen forgotten that, within the last 60 days, the greatest Re- 
publican President, perhaps, who has sat in the White House 
since the time of Lincoln, has stated over his own signature that, 
during the memorable industrial disturbance in the State of 
Pennsylvania, he was prepared to take over, and was on the eve 
of seizing, the property of the coal operators and conducting 
those mines for and in the name of the people of the United 
States? [Applause on the Democratic side.] We are not pro- 
posing that sort of confiscation here. We are not proposing in 
the emergency of war to seize the vessels owned by the Ship- 
ping Trust. But we are proposing to exercise a perfectly well- 
established governmental function in buying vessels and oper- 
ating them in order to relieve a situation that is a conceded 
disgrace to the American Government, and for which the Repub- 
lican Party is largely responsible by years of legislative impo- 
tency and neglect. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

The gentleman from Washington [Mr. HUMPHREY] is never 
happier than when he is heaping abuse upon Democratic public 
officials, and especially upon the President of the United States. 
He tells us that men on this side are “cursing the President in 
the cloakroom and praising him upon the floor.” Well, Mr. 
Speaker, at least it must be conceded that Members on this 
side of the House are exercising better taste than the gentleman 
from the State of Washington. [Applause on the Democratic 
side.] It could well be wished that the coarse and vituperative 
abuse which that gentleman, on the floor of the House, has 
persistently heaped upon the President of the United States, 
regardless of the dignity of the office and the patriotism of the 
man who occupies it, might be confined to the cloakroom if 
the cloakroom would tolerate such intemperate beratings. [Ap- 
plause on the Democratic side.] Indeed it seems to me that 
the sort of vituperation and disparagement of which the gen- 
tleman from Washington is constantly guilty is better suited 
to the stable than to the cloakroom. [Applause on the Demo- 


cratic side.] And I am sure there is no Member of the House 
on this side who would challenge the gentleman’s preeminence 
in that species of detraction. 


I even venture to believe that 
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there is not a Member of the House on that side who would 
care to emulate his example or seek to appropriate his laurels. 
[Loud applause on the Democratic side.] 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. WILLIAMS]. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Speaker, I have observed the course 
of this debate, and I find two objections urged against this 
proposition. It is first contended that this bill, if enacted into 
law, will interfere with private enterprise and, secondly, that 
it will endanger the peace of the country. No other argument 
has been advanced why this bill should not be enacted into 
law. These two objections I will in the course of my remarks 
answer, if not to the satisfaction of those who oppose this 
bill, at least to the satisfaction of myself and those who favor 
the bill. 

Serious complaint is indulged by gentlemen that the “gag 
rule” has been applied; that we intend to jam this bill through 
without stfficient consideration. The gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. Greene] said that there were no hearings and 
that this bill was drafted without deliberation and without the 
information upon which to intelligently act. In this he is very 
much mistaken, I am not a member of the Committee on tte 
Merchant Marine, and do not know what investigation was 
made by that committee, nor how fully informed the members 
were when the Alexander bill was reported to this House dur- 
ing the last session. The Weeks bill, which constitutes the first 
four sections of the present bill, is the product of years of care- 
ful study of this subject by the distinguished Senator from 
Massachusetts, and unanimously, I am informed, passed the 
Senate upon full consideration early in the month of last 
August. That bill was sent to this House and was referred to 
the Committee on Naval Affairs, and by that committee re- 
ferred to a subcommittee, of which I had the honor to be a 
member. That subcommittee gave much time and thought to 
the Weeks bill, and had hearings covering a period of 10 days, 
with many material witnesses who gave valuable information 
to the committee. 

The committee being advised, cooperated in drafting the Alex- 
ander bill, and particularly secured in the Alexander bill the in- 
corporation of that provision authorizing tuat all ships purchased 
should be of a type, so far as practicable, suitable for auxiliary 
use in the Navy, and be transferred to the use of the Navy when 
no longer used for the purposes of commerce or when required 
for the paramount needs of the Navy, upon the order and direc- 
tion of the President. The Alexander bill formed the basis of the 
Gore bill, which constitutes a part of the pending bill. So I 
say that it is not true and the gentlemen misstate the fact 
when they inform this House and the country that there has 
been no consideration of the present bill. The Gore bill is but 
an amendment of the Alexander bill, so that the bill now pend- 
ing in this House is the Weeks bill and the Alexander bill as 
amended by the Gore bill. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, will my colleague yield to me 
for a question? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Yes. 

Mr. MADDEN. If the Weeks bill was considered to be of 
such great value, why is it that in its present form it is not 
expected to go into effect until two years after its passage? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I have not said that the Weeks bill standing 
alone is of such great importance. I do see much merit in the 
Weeks bill. What I was speaking of was the consideration that 
has heen given to these bills. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. 
man yield for a question? 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Illinois yield to 
the gentleman from Washington? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Yes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I want to be informed. I find 
that in the print put out early this morning of House resolution 
722, on page 9, section 9, no mention is made of Alaska, but in a 
later print of the same resolution, on line 10 of page 9, section 
9, it says, Vessels purchased or constructed by such shipping 
board and owned by such corporation,” and so forth, “ shall en- 
gage in trade with foreign countries or Alaska, the Philippines,” 
and so forth. Now, what I want to know is, Will it be possible 
for one of these Government ships to load with an out cargo 
and then load abroad a foreign cargo, bring it through the 
Panama Canal and around to Alaska as against the coastwise 
trade of Alaska? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. As I understand this bill, the amendment 
which the gentleman indicates precludes these vessels from en- 
gaging in the coastwise trade and limits their operation to 
trade with foreign countries, the Philippines, Porto Rico, and 


Mr. Speaker, will the gentle- 


Alaska, the amendment including Alaska being added by the 
authority of the caucus last evening 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Without debate on the part 
of anyone who knew anything about it. 

Mr. WILLIAMS (continuing). After full discussion, and 
for the purpose of enabling these vessels to reach the coal 
fields of Alaska and to deliver that coal wherever it may be 
needed for purposes of commerce and trade. 

Mr. BRYAN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Yes. 

Mr. BRYAN. This bill allows ships owned by this company 
to engage in the coastwise shipping trade, just as ships owned 
by private companies are allowed to engage in the coastwise 
shipping trade if they are American-built ships. If they are not 
American-built ships they can not. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Is not Alaska by this bill in- 
cluded in the foreign shipping trade? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Yes; but I understand by the terms of this 
n built in the United States may engage in the coastwise 
trade 

Much has been said in this argument about who is to blame 
for the fact that we have no merchant marine. I do not propose 
to go into that question here to-night. It is sufficient to say that 
the Democratic Party is not responsible for the disappearance 
of our merchant marine from the high seas. That has oc- 
curred within the 50 years since the Republican Party has been 
dominant in this country. But I do want to invite attention 
briefly to the conditions that surround us to-day. These condi- 
tions consist of absolute extortion in the way of freight rates 
for the transportation of American products which are needed 
in the foreign markets, and to meet this condition we propose to 
do what private capital has refused to do. 

I want to communicate a fact to this House which has not 
been mentioned thus far in this debate. I can give you, gentle- 
men, some reason why the President is very much concerned 
about this proposition. Following the outbreak of hostilities 
in Europe, when our shipping was disturbed, when German ships 
were interned in our ports, the President of the United States 
sent for and held conferences with men engaged in trans-Atlantic 
transportation. He pointed out to them the conditions which 
prevailed; he pointed out to them the fact that these interned 
ships, idle in our harbors, could be purchased in good faith and 
put into commerce at a very reasonable price; in fact, that they 
were upon the bargain counter; and he asked these men as 
patriotic American citizens to invest their capital in these ships 
and give outlet to the products of the American farm and 
factory. 

What answer do you suppose these patriotic gentlemen, the 
Shipping Trust, which has been defended for hours upon that 
side of the House, gave to the President in response to his plea 
that they invest their money in these enterprises? Their con- 
ditions, stated briefly, were these: “ We will put our money in 
this project if you, the Government of the United States, will 
insure our ships and our cargoes free and guarantee us 4 per 
cent net upon our investment.” 

Before proceeding to reply to the contentions of gentlemen 
that this bill, if enacted into law, will interfere with private 
business and endanger the peace of America, I wish to invite 
the attention of the House to the conditions which confront the 
country now and which appear to render this bill necessary. 
One thing is true, and all men admit it: That we have no mer- 
chant marine; that more than 90 per cent of our foreign trade, 
both exports and imports, is carried in foreign bottoms at for- 
eign rates fixed by shipping companies which have no interest 
in America or in American trade other than to profit by the 
extortionate charges imposed upon us. There has never been 
but one remedy proposed for this condition of things by the 
Republican Party, and that in keeping with their usual habit of 
diverting the American Treasury to the use and benefit of spe- 
cial interests—the proposed ship subsidy—by means of which 
it has been proposed by the Republican Party, sustained by 
declarations in their party platforms, to yote money out of the 
Treasury as a direct subsidy to the shipping interests in order 
to foster and encourage that industry. The solicitude of our 
Republican friends for the shipping interests, one of the greatest 
monopolies on earth, is clearly manifested not only by their 
former attempts to vote a direct ship subsidy, but by their anxi- 
ety here lest we, by creating competition and a means of convey- 
ing American products to foreign markets, may interfere with 
and reduce the profits of this great trust. Some one said this 
afternoon that the Republican Party can always be depended 
upon to come to the defense whenever a blow is struck at spe- 
cial interests, and that the Democratic Party can always be 
relied upon to defend the cause of our country against the en- 
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croachments of organized greed. Such has been the course of 
events during the present Congress, and this spirit has been 
manifested not only in the opposition to the tariff bill and the 
enactment of the Federal reserve act, but in the opposition 
which was urged so strenuously against the repeal of the 
Panama tolls act and the enactment of the amendments to the 
antitrust law. 

What are the conditions which justify—or, if you please, 
render necessary—the enactment of this bill? I have already 
mentioned the fact that we have no merchant marine and that 
we are at the mercy of the foreign shipping industry, which 
has at all times practiced extortion upon us. But what of the 
present conditions? The fact must not be overlooked that the 
ships engaged in the carrying trade of one of the great com- 
mercial nations of the world are completely out of the business. 
German ships that have not been destroyed on the high seas 
have taken refuge in neutral ports, and are idle. This affects 
the shipping business generally and removes the principal com- 
petition in the world’s commerce, which tended not only to 
maintain reasonable shipping facilities but to secure reasonable 
freight rates. In addition to this many of the English ships 
which formerly were engaged in the ocean carrying trade have 
been withdrawn and are used in connection with the army and 
navy, and that again has materially reduced the number of ships 
engaged in trans-Atlantic trade. So that by these means the 
number of ships engaged in transporting American products to the 
marts of the world have been materially reduced, and as a conse- 
quence the most extortionate rates exacted ever known in the com- 
mercial history of the world. A reference to the tables, which 
show the tremendous increase in freight rates of 100 to 300 
per cent in the brief time since the European war opened. 
startles the imagination and arouses a sense of indignation that 
the necessities of man should be taken advantage of by the 
cupidity of the shipping interests to such an extent as to deprive 
the people of the world of those commodities which are neces- 
sary for the sustenance of life and the maintenance of national 
existence. These tables, furnished by the Department of Com- 
merce, demonstrate to an absolute certainty that extortion, un- 
justified and unprecedented, is being practiced upon Americans, 
and that the profits that we would otherwise derive from the 
present high prices for food products and the output of our 
factories are being consumed by a merciless shipping trust, 
which our Republican friends fear will be interfered with by 
competition created by this proposed legislation. 

When gentlemen assert that we will destroy or seriously im- 
pair private industry by Government ownership and regulation 
of ocean commerce, they mean that we will interfere with the 
profits that the Shipping Trusts are receiving as a result of 
extortionate freight charges practiced upon our people. This 
is the reason for the great concern manifested here and the 
solicitude expressed by gentlemen on that side of the House who 
oppose this bill. 

The next proposition advanced is that this project will en- 
danger the peace of America. It will be difficult to convince 
the American public that this administration, which has so 
nobly maintained the peace of the United States in Mexico and 
abroad when three-fourths of the civilized world is locked in a 
death struggle. will do an act or take a step which will endanger 
the peace of our country. The American people have absolute 
confidence and implicit faith in the judgment, the wisdom, and 
the patriotism of Woodrow Wilson, and can not be persuaded by 
partisan attacks and bitter denunciation that he will, by his 
recommendation and his solicitude for the welfare of his coun- 
try and his splendid efforts to secure a market for American 
products, endanger the peace of our country and involve us in 
war. The arguments advanced why this bill may endanger our 
peace are that we have not the legal right under international 
law to acquire interned vessels, and that if the Government is 
engaged in the transportation of contraband goods it will be- 
come directly involved with nations now engaged in war. The 
hearings before the committee include the statements of Mr. 
Lansing, Counselor of the Department of State, who appeared 
before the committee and gave his views on this important ques- 
tion, and expressed his belief that the use by a private corpora- 
tion of ships transferred to it by the United States would not 
involve the United States in serious foreign complications any 
more than ships otherwise owned and operated by a private 
corporation. 

What does this bill propose? That the United States may 
become a stockholder in a corporation the object and purposes 
of which are to aid the commerce of the United States; that 
the Government shall finance the concern by purchasing and 
acquiring ships and transfer them to the corporation, in con- 
sideration of the bonds of the corporation secured by a lien 


upon all of its assets; that the United States shall own a con- 
trolling interest in the stock of the concern, and reserve the 
right to withdraw these vessels and use them as auxiliaries in 
the Navy in case they should be required for that purpose. 
Now, it is argued from the mere fact that the Government 
would own stock in a corporation engaged in transportation 
that the Government itself would be engaged in the business, 
and that a seizure or search of a vessel owned and operated 
by the corporation would directly involve the United States. 
I fail to see the force and logic of this contention. Certainly 
the corporation itself could not become involved in the use of 
ships acquired in good faith and for actual consideration in 
the transportation of food products and other commodities 
not contraband of war, and I think it may be safely said here 
that the Government of the United States, owning and con- 
trolling a majority of the stock in the concern, will not permit 
contraband goods to be transported in ships thus acquired and 
in which the Government has a reversionary interest. It is 
not the purpose of this bill to convey arms and ammunition and 
munitions of war to belligerents, but to convey products of the 
American farm and factory—food and provisions—to stricken 
people across the Atlantic, who need the necessities of life 
which we possess in such great abundance. Shall the American 
Government, for fear that it may interfere with private enter- 
prise and depreciate the excessive profits of the Shipping Trust, 
refuse the demand for transportation facilities and an outlet 
to American products? 

Let me ask you, gentlemen, if you honestly and in good faith 
believe that the President of the United States, who has so 
nobly maintained the peace of our country in Mexico and 
abroad during these troublous times, proposes to do one thing 
that will endanger the peace of our country or bring our honor 
or our integrity into dispute? 

Shall the Government of the United States be so unmindful 
of the interests of its own people as to deny their just demands 
because somebody says, for political reasons, that we may 
endanger the peace of the country? Now is the opportune 
time. I do not advocate the high-handed tactics of some 
nations who would take advantage of world-wide conditions 
for territorial aggrandizement and the exaction of treaties and 
terms and conditions, long coveted, which can not be had in 
ordinary times or under ordinary conditions, but I do take the 
position that it is the duty of the Government of the United 
States to take advantage of conditions as they are and enforce 
its just demands against the world. I believe it the duty of 
the Government of the United States to hoist the American 
flag on every vessel sailing the seas which may become entitled 
to American registry, load these ships with the surplus products 
which we have in such great abundance, and say to the world, 
“There flies the American flag. This cargo bears the seal of 
the Government of the United States. Hands off!” 

What nation now engaged in war would have either the means 
or the disposition to interfere? England and Germany and 
France and Russia and Austria have their hands full, each a 
check on the other, and dare not turn upon the United States 
and assail the integrity of the American flag on the high seas, 
As an American, I would give them to understand and proclaim 
to the world that the bounty of Providence, so liberally be- 
stowed as a reward for American enterprise and American in- 
dustry, shall be conveyed on the high seas under the American 
flag to God's creatures everywhere. 

It has been said that the people of this country are not in 
sympathy with this proceeding. Let me say to you that I can 
speak for one section of this country. I believe I can speak 
with entire confidence as to the sentiment in the State of INi- 
nois. I say to you that the people of that State, not only 
Democrats, but Republicans and Progressives as well, are with 
the President in his effort here to secure fair transportation 
rates, and they will uphold his hands. [Applause on the 
Democratic side.] 

Mr. ADAMSON. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. Quin]. [Applause.] 

Mr, QUIN. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen, I have been delight- 
fully entertained here to-day, but I have not heard a man yet 
tell you that the trust that is behind this proposition is the real 
cause of this filibuster that you have had here all day long. 
[Applause on the Democratic side.] We are confronted with a 
very serious proposition. We have the greatest trust, a thiev- 
ing, piratical trust that is oppressing the poor people, the pro- 
ducers of wealth, the farmers, and all other people of this 
Republic who actually make it a Nation worth living in. Who is 
it that says the Republican side knows nothing of a Shipping 
Trust? The distinguished Republican gentleman from Pennsyl- 
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vania [Mr. Moore] yolunteered that remarkable information to 
this great body about two hours ago. I would like to know if 
you could take a white-oak maul and a hickory glut and knock 
Republican eyes open wide enough to see as big a giant as the 
shipping monopoly is? [Laughter and applause on the Demo- 
cratic side.] 

Is it possible that these gentlemen are unaware of the 
e-istence of a trust that has been capable of raising the price 
of freights across the ocean $18,018,700 in the one month of 
December? These figures are authentic from the office of the 
Secretary of the Treasury. And if you put this off 12 months, 
according to that rate, on your export freight alone you will 
have a total of $216,000,000 in one year increase over the 
amount charged for hauling the same freight before the ships 
of some of the nations engaged in war were forced off of the 
high seas. Then put on to that your import trade, and you 
have an increase of $312,000,000 in one year for the same quan- 
tity of freight carried between the United States and European 
countries over the normal freight rates. That is eight times 
this $40,000,000 that this Government proposes to put into 
the business now. Who has the “gall” to vote against this 
ship-purchase bill when he knows it will save the American 
people nearly one-half of a billion dollars in one year on freight 
that crosses the Atlantic Ocean? Do you tell me there is not a 
shipping trust? [Applause on the Democratic side.] After the 
war broke out in Europe this Congress passed a bill authorizing 
the United States Government to insure the cargoes going to 
Europe. The insurance rate is one-eighth of 1 per cent, so you 
see it is plain with such a low rate of insurance that the Ship- 
ping Trust is robbing our people, when it has raised the freight 
on cotton from $1.25 a bale to $18 a bale. This Government 
can not regulate the rate on the seas. Shall we let the ship- 
ping combine rob our people, or shall we lower the freight 
rate on the seas by putting ships in commission to compete 
with this blood-sucking vampire. I tell you that the Republicans 
on this floor are marching under the banner of the Ship Trust 
that is oppressing the poor people of this country. [Applause 
on the Democratic side.] The Republican Party is aiding the 
greatest trust that ever oppressed the human race. The Repub- 
lican Party, claiming not to know that there is such a trust, 
has filibustered in the other end of this Capitol for three long 
weeks to keep this law from being enacted. 

The Republican Party is causing the fame of the United 
States Senate to be brought into disrepute, and not satisfied 
with that, the Republicans in this end of the Capitol have pro- 
ceeded to filibuster here for the same purpose. I want to tell 
you, my friends, that the American people have not been 
asleep. They know that this bill will save the situation. 
They know that none of you are afraid of Government owner- 
ship. [Applause on the Democratic side.] They know that the 
people of this Republic will stand for this bill. They know it is 
going to build up the merchant marine and break up the Ship 
Trust, this band of commercial pirates that now has the wealth 
producers and business men of this country by the throat, and 
is daily reaching the filthy hands of greed into the pockets of 
our people. And for one I am not afraid of the Government 
staying in this business permanently, either. I am for it not 
only as a temporary measure but I am for it to continue to 
carry the products of this country to the markets of the world 
and bring back whatever goods our people need to keep from 
being plundered by manufacturing trusts in America. [Ap- 
plause on the Democratic side.] No farmer can depend on bor- 
rowing a wagon to haul his produce to town. We ought to 
have our own ships to carry our produce across the high seas. 
[Applause on the Democratic side.] And there can never be 
a better time than right now, when the patriotic President of 
this country, backed up by Mr. Bryan and that grand old com- 
moner, the Democratic Speaker, together with the Democratic 
majority in the Senate and in this House, with all of the Demo- 
cratic hosts of this land, is asking this Congress to pass this 
measure in the interest of fairness to the people of this great 
Nation. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

This is a struggle between the people and special privilege. 
Shall the Ship Trust be permitted to hold up the people and rob 
them of the fruits of their toil? 

You Republicans as a party have always stood for privilege 
and all of its freebooting activities in exploiting the people. 
In opposing this bill you mean to allow the Ship Trust a free 
hand in continuing to rob the people. [Applause on the Demo- 
cratic side.] 

Mr. ADAMSON. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Connecticut [Mr. REILLY], who always speaks 
words of truth, and who will diversify these proceedings a little. 
[Applause.] 


Mr. REILLY of Connecticut— 
CAPT. WILSON ON THE BRIDGE. 


There are ships that pass in the night, 
And others that pass in the day; 

There are some that don’t pass at all 
They depend on the syndicate's say. 


The Democrats want Uncle Sam 
To now build ships that will sail 
With cargoes of Yankee-made goods 
And land them abroad without fail. 


Republicans stand up and howl, 
They bellow and threaten and prate; 
They fear lest the profits will shrink— 
They're friends of the ship syndicate. 


They throw out their chests and look wise; 
They accuse Democrats of intent 

To ruin the trade of the seas; 
They claim that we are hell bent. 


They say that the syndicate ships, 

Now building and those now afloat, 
Can get all the business there is, 

When they only get Uncle Sam’s goat. 


The syndicate’s real busy now 
Making bluffs about building ships, 

But it’s only because it now sees 
The boats in the Government slips. 


On the bridge of the great ship of state 
Stands Wilson, our captain is he; 

It's a pleasure to serve him on land, 
It’s high honor to sail o’er the sea 


With him in the ships that we own, 
The craft that will set shippers free 

From the grasp of the ravenous crew 
To which we have long bent the knee. 


[Applause on the Democratic side.] 


In his care the people feel safe, 

They know that he knows their will, 
And that’s why we rally to-night 

To put through the Wilson ship bill. 


[Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. ADAMSON. How much time have I remaining? 

The SPEAKER. Seven minutes. 

Mr. ADAMSON. I yield that time back to the gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. ALEXANDER]. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. I will ask gentlemen on the other side to 
use some of their time, as there will be only one other speech on 
this side. [Applause.] 

Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts. Mr. Speaker, I yield to the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Farr] four minutes. 

Mr. FARR. Mr. Speaker, I am not afraid of the principle of 
Government ownership involved in this bill, and I am heartily 
in favor of an American merchant marine; but I do not want 
this great country, with its high ideals, to establish this prin- 
ciple in the blood, suffering, and sorrow of the great tragedy 
across the ocean. I am opposed to it because it will inyolve us 
in war. [Manifestations of derision on the Democratic side.] 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will remind gentlemen that the 
more noise they make and the greater racket they keep up, the 
later they will get to bed. [Laughter.] 

Mr. FARR. It may involve us in war, and not with Great 
Britain, either, because this, in effect, is a pro-British measure. 
[Cries of “Oh!” on the Democratic side.] 

The SPEAKER. Gentlemen must remember that this is not a 
beer garden or a vaudeville show. 

Mr. FARR. Mr. Speaker, England never has been opposed to 
this bill. It wants us to buy the German interned ships. Every 
advantage from more ships will accrue to the allies and be to 
the disadvantage of the Germans. Is there any opportunity for 
us to send one of our ships to a German port? The allies need 
our munitions of war and foodstuffs. We have ample bottoms to 
convey to them their legitimate needs. 

The additional ships that we put upon the ocean will be 
sending powder and other munitions of war and foodstuffs to 
continue that awful war. I have heard men on the floor of 
this House say that if the Vollmer resolution, to prevent the 
exportation of munitions of war, came out of the committee, they 
would support it, and yet they are going to vote for this bill, 
which means thousands and thousands of tons of powder and 
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thousands and thousands of tons of other munitions of war to 
go there to help continue that dreadful warfare. 

Let me read from an afternoon newspaper to show you just 
how thin ice we are skating on: 


Germans resent attitude of the United States: Hostile feeling may f 
Americans flee jeism in 


cause crisis. ae 
German papers stir people wi 
with the allies. 

We are about to enact into legislation a measure that means 
advantages to the allies and a danger and an affront to Ger- 
many. I want to repeat that in effect this is a pro-British meas- 
ure and that by making it a law we risk war with Germany; and 
if we escape war with that great nation we invite its bitter 
attitude toward us for years and will disturb the good feeling 
of the German citizens of this country. 

Let us preserve our neutrality and avoid war. 

My first consideration shall be for peace and the prevention 
of bloodshed. 

By my vote you shall not increase the number of widows, 
orphans, broken hearts, and wrecked homes in Europe for the 
advantage of the manufacturers of weapons of war. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Mr. Speaker, I want to say to the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts that I was laboring under a mis- 
apprehension when I said that there would be only one speech 
on this side. 

Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts. Mr. Speaker, I yield 10 
minutes to the gentleman from Wiseonsin [Mr. STAFFORD]. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, no time is more inopportune 
to launch into Government ownership of shipping than the 
present. As I view the pending bill, it means that we are to pur- 
chase the only available ships, and those are the interned Ger- 
man ships. As I pointed out on a prior occasion, the purchase 
by a citizen of a neutral government of ships registered under 
a belligerent flag after the outbreak of hostilities does not 
relieve it of seizure by any belligerent power, and this con- 
fiscable character does not change when a government is the 
purchaser; but such a purchase would be more questionable as 
to the good faith of the transaction to avoid confiscation, in 
that it is no part of a government’s business to engage in. the 
purchase of merchant ships. Article 56 of the declaration of 
London expresses the principle of international law in forbid- 
ding any such transfer after hostilities: have arisen. 

Everyone who has been following the diplomatic discussion 
over the Dacia realizes that our Government would be buying 
a lawsuit to purchase these interned ships, which do not dare 
to be operated for fear of confiscation. But I bottom my main 
objection on the fact that under existing conditions, with Eng- 
land in control of the seas, they will not be used in an impar- 
tial, neutral way so that we can supply our wares and. our 
goods. to all. the belligerent countries. alike, but they will be 
used for the shipment of our merchandise to the powers that 
have control of the sea. 

Nothing is more certain from: statistics cited here than that 
the increase of foreign. commerce resulting since the outbreak 
of the war has been largely of those articles in which the 
foreign governments now engaged in war are directly using. to 
carry on the war, such as guns, ammunition, automobiles, wear- 
ing apparel, leather, foodstuffs, rubber, and everything that 
enables the warring powers to maintain the dreadful struggle 
that is going on to-day. If you think that the purchase of 
these ships will relieve us of embarrassment, [ fear you are 
too sanguine as to the result. As I view it, they will only 
accentuate the difficulty that now confronts the administration: 

Mr. METZ. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STAFFORD. No; I can not yield. I know what. the 
gentleman's position is; he is a shipper. Nothing is more 
certain than that at the present time the American shipper is 
not paying the freight. The foreign Governments who are tak- 
ing our foodstuffs, who are demanding our munitions of war, 
demanding our automobiles, are paying the price asked by the 
American manufacturers and the American producer, and 
the European consumer is paying the freight, whether it be 
a Government or a private establishment. They need. our 
wares and they are paying our price. This bill in its large 
sense, when you come to analyze its effect, is for the especial. 
benefit, whether so intended I will not say, of those belligerent 
powers which now have the advantage of getting our supplies— 
our foodstuffs and munitions of war—and it is certain that 


Berlin, ee crit ress. 
charge: that. United States is Ading 


Germany and Austria are not in that favored position. It is 


stated that we are going to use some of these vessels in the 
South American trade. Why, if the gentleman is sincere in 
that position, why do you not put the Weeks bill into im- 
mediate operation instead of postponing its operation for two. 
years. Everybody who stops to reflect a moment knows that 
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the direct effect. of this bill will be to supply the allies with 
our products, as we have little or no communication to speak 
of with Germany or Austria. Certainly this is so as far as 
‘munitions of war are concerned: 

| Great Britain since the outbreak of the war has changed its 
contraband list two or three times by adding articles that have 
been generally regarded as conditional contraband. Under the 
declaration of London foodstuffs are conditional contraband and 
could be shipped in neutral ships without seizure to neutral 
countries, and even to belligerent countries when not consigned 
for the benefit of the Government itself. And yet Great Britain 
in her imperious way has made foodstuffs contraband. These 
vessels, under section 5 of the bill, are not to be controlled by 
the shipping board. If you will examine the provisions of sec- 
tion 5, you will see that the shipping board has control of the 
rates, but that it has no control of the traffic, neither the course 
nor the character of the cargo, no control of the routes, and only 
control over the rates for a period not longer than 12 months, 

Take the case of a person who desires to ship foodstuffs 
abroad—not a highly imaginary case by any means when we 
find the Wilhelmina, a neutral vessel, with a cargo of foodstuffs 
destined for Germany, being held up by Great Britain and its 
cargo threatened. as a prize if its captain persists on continuing 
his journey. To what court is that taken Not to the United 
States court, as this bill provides. No; it is taken to the prize 
court of Great Britain to have the question of contraband deter- 
mined by its Admiralty decrees. Are we keeping aloof from this 
entanglement by entering upon a venture that may lead to such 
embarrassment? 

A large part of the American. people, this great body of Ger- 
man-Americans in this country, believe that we are not acting. 
impartially to-day in allowing munitions of war to be sent. to 
the allies alone, with the allies in control of the sea. Do you 
mean to say that when they see foodstuffs on American vessels 
destined for Germany, which we regard as conditional contra- 
band and not liable to seizure, captured by Great Britain, that 
these 5,000,000. of loyal. Americans, true to the flag, will permit 
that insult without a vigorous protest? Oh, my fellow Repre- 
sentatives, these are acute times that confront the American. 
people. We will be on the verge of embarrassing situations if 
we pass this measure. My only purpose is to have this Govern- 
ment remain absolutely neutral, but you can not operate this 
shipping bill unless it is going to involve us in difficulties: 

There is no question but that the Weeks bill is only a ruse 
in. order to hang this administration shipping bill on, which, as 
I view it, only accentuates the difficulties that may confront our 
Government. The mere fact that freight rates are increasing is 
no justification for our launching into this Government-owner- 
ship proposition. Every speech, save one, of the advocates of 
this proposition has been. bottomed on the argument in favor of 
Government ownership. The distinguished gentleman from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. Grass] justified. his position because municipalities 
and States had indulged in Government ownership of natural 
monopolies. But F say to him and I say to you, that where the 
‘seas are open to everyone who can build a ship, shipping can 
not be considered a natural monopoly. It is free, and to-day 
when American capital is seeking to invest its surplus capi- 
tal that is lying idle in the financial centers, you are driving 
that capital away from investment, because American. capital 
will never seek inyestment in competition with the Government. 
Tt can not compete, because in every line of activity where the 
Government has undertaken to invade private employment the 
rates charged for that service have not been based upon the 
actual cost of service, but have been rates where fixed charges, 
allowances for depreciation, and other elements of cost have 
been ignored completely. Just when the time is auspicious for 
American capital to invest in ships the Government. plans to 
check this movement by this fatuous policy. 

Mr. METZ. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Yes. 

Mr. METZ. Does the gentleman suppose for one moment that. 
if Germany and the Germans felt as the gentleman says he 
does, we could buy these German ships that are interned here? 

Mr. STAFFORD. The German Government has no control 
over those ships. 

Mr. METZ. It has, absolutely. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The persons in the companies who own 
these ships are controlled by the same selfish instincts that the 
gentleman and I would be in a business matter. 

Mr. METZ. Do you-—— 

Mr. STAFFORD. I decline to yield until I can answer the 


other question, and then I will yield. Those German ships are 


controlled by private corporations which desire, unquestionably, 
the release of their capital for investment in lines of profitable 
employment. 


1915. 
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The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Wisconsin 
has expired. 

Mr, ALEXANDER. Mr. Speaker, I yield seven minutes to 
the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. HEFLIN]. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. Speaker, gentlemen on the other side have 
not taken advantage of the time allotted to them to discuss this 
bill. They have been indulging in the same tactics here that 
the Republican Party has indulged in and is indulging in in the 
Senate, and while the Democratic Party is trying to bring relief 
to American shippers they are doing the bidding of the Shipping 
Trust. [Applause.] We can regulate interstate and intrastate 
freight rates. We can regulate the shipping rates in our coun- 
try, but we can not regulate them on the high seas, and gentle- 
men here know that. 

The only way at this time to break the hold that this foreign 
ship trust has upon the throat of the American people is to 
operate American ships as is here provided, and carry our 
produce to the markets of the world. This heartless and cruel 
monopoly has taken advantage of conditions created by war; 
and in defiance of every principle of justice and fairness, it is 
robbing the American people of millions of dollars by its out- 
rageous and oppressive ocean freight rates. 

From the time the war in Europe commenced in July to 
December, 1914, the ocean freight cost increased 141 per cent; 
and by the increased rate now charged on the shipments of 
American produce the ship trust collects in two months more 
money than it will cost our Government to buy and operate 
these ships. Think of that. The increase in ocean freight rates 
above that being charged in July, 1914, collected now in two 
months from American shippers is more than the amount 
necessary to buy ships to carry the produce of our farms and 
factories to the markets of Europe. 

Mr. Speaker, this merciless monopoly has increased the ship- 
ping rate on cotton from $1.25 per bale to $18 and $20 per bale. 
It has increased the rate on grain 900 per cent; and it has 
increased in like fashion the rate on coal and lumber and 
everything that is produced upon the American farm. And 
yet the Republican Party in both branches of Congress is doing 
everything in its power to defeat this bill, which proposes to cut 
down this tremendous ocean freight rate and stop this holdup 
and robbery of the American people. 

The markets of Europe are calling for the products of our 
farms and factories and our people are suffering because their 
produce is outlawed by the high shipping rate, and the produce 
itself is rotting at the docks. Millions of dollars worth of 
agricultural products are now waiting for ships to take them 
to the European markets; but you gentlemen will not vote to 
bring relief to our own people, but you are voting just as the 
Ship Trust now robbing our people want you to vote. 

Mr. Speaker, these same Republicans who tried to drive the 
President into war with Mexico in order to protect in Mexico 
the property of certain interests in this country, and when 
they failed denounced him as a man who stood for peace at 
any price, are now expressing fear that he will involve us in 
war. Their disgusting, quick, and sudden change of front 
reminds me of the old fellow who went to Texas. He wrote 
back to his brother, and said: “ Dear Bill, if you haven’t started 
to Texas, don't, for this is the most hellacious climate in the 
world. [Laughter.] Yisterday, while driving a yoke of steers 
across the prairie, one of them had a sunstroke, and while I 
was a skinnin’ him the other one froze to death.” [Laughter 
and applause.] 

Let me say to you, gentlemen, that we will meet you on this 
issue before the American people, and then you will have an 
opportunity to explain why you opposed a measure—an emer- 
gency measure—to grant them relief from the organized pirates 
of the sea. [Applause.] 

We will call upon you to explain why you opposed a shipping 
bill that would greatly reduce the shipping rate on American 
produce and to tell the people why you were willing for a 
foreign shipping trust to rob our own people, already distressed 
on account of the war. 

Mr. Speaker, here is an opportunity to build up our foreign 
trade, to get trade that we have never had, but the Repub- 
licans are not willing to lose an opportunity to fight a Demo- 
cratic administration in its efforts to benefit the American people 
and serve the country. [Applause.] 

Mr. Speaker, I have here a telegram from an American 
consul in Italy, which says: 

Italy needs 1,000,000 tons American coal, 300,000 tons steel, hun- 
dreds of thousands’ tons American goods. Beg Government furnish 
ships. America can get entire trade permanently, 

[Applause on the Democratic side.] 

This message comes to us from the people across the seas, 
and yet gentlemen stand here and oppose our great President in 


his efforts to provide speedy means for carrying American 
produce to the markets of the world. [Applause on the Demo- 
cratic side.] I want to say to gentlemen on that side that the 
idea in the Weeks bill is not of Republican origin. It is of 
Democratic origin. Mr. Goopwin of Arkansas more than a 
year before Mr. Weeks introduced his bill embodied this idea 
in a bill that he introduced in this House and it is of Demo- 
cratic origin. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

You Republicans do not want American produce to leave the 
docks and reach the markets. You do not want business to im- 
prove and prosperity to return. You know that this measure 
will improve business and restore prosperity in a large degree, 
and you do not want prosperity before the next election. 

You had rather be returned to power than to see labor em- 
ployed, business good, and the country blossom as the rose. 
{[Applause.] But, gentlemen, we are going to provide for send- 
ing the products of our farms and factories to Europe. We 
will see to it that our produce goes abroad. More men here 
will be employed, money will come into our country, prosperity 
will come, and you will go. [Applause and laughter on the 
Democratic side.] 

Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts. Mr. Speaker, I yield five 
minutes to the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Hurincs]. 

Mr. HULINGS. Mr. Speaker, I am in favor of the Weeks bill 
as it is before this House now. The Democratic Party have per- 
mitted it to lie in committee for months, yet now give swift no- 
tice that they are in favor of that bill, but strangely enough th 
would enact only to postpone its action for two years. If it f 
a good thing, why not put it in operation? I have tried with all 
my heart to understand the arguments on both sides in this 
discussion, and when I listened to the admirable speech of the 
gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. Wess] I was charmed and 
delighted, and I said to myself if what he says is true this bill 
ought to go through, but when I listened to the other side and 
found gentlemen whom I believe quite as honest and I believe 
somewhat more intelligent upon the subject [laughter], that 
threw me into doubt again. 

If the Democrats of this House, Mr. Speaker, would only do 
as the great Progressive Party, as represented on this floor, has 
done [laughter], they would depend upon their own judgment. 
Men who weigh and consider, as the Progressives do, are 
divided upon this important proposition. [Laughter.] But we 
find the Democrats all of one mind. I have heard reasons given 
for this unanimity that are not complimentary to their personal 
independence, but let us not go into that. I am in favor of 
Government ownership [applause] for the purpose of main- 
taining regulatory rates on the high seas. I do not fear the 
socialistic idea. Any person who has studied our public-road 
system, our public-school system, our Postal System, and mu- 
nicipal ownership are no longer scared at this bugaboo of 
socialism. I believe that certain conditions may arise, such as 
have been referred to at length on the floor, when it becomes 
the duty of the organized powers of society to take hold and 
regulate such conditions in the interest of the public welfare, 
when private initiative is unequal to the task; and I would be 
in favor of this bill if it were Government ownership and a fair 
experiment of governmental operation and control; but this 
bill, as I study it, as I see it, means nothing of the sort. It is 
not proposed here seriously that the Government shall operate 
these lines. It is carefully arranged that these lines of ships 
may be leased. Who is going to lease and operate these ships? 
Is it not most likely it will be by men who are already in the 
shipping business? Will not the great Shipping Trust, if it 
exists, as I believe it does—will not they see to it that their 
agents get those leases, and will not they operate them in such 
a way, notwithstanding the power of the Government to fix 
regulatory rates, but still operate them in such a way as that it 
will not interfere much with their monopoly, by delays and 
lack of facilities driving the shippers away from patronizing 
the Government-owned ships? Of course this would cost the 
trust some money, but would not much disturb its control of 
rates. I do not fear, Mr. Speaker, this idea of war very much. 
I think the danger of foreign entanglements is overdrawn. I 
have got the notion that it would serve American interests bet- 
ter if we took a bolder stand upon American rights than we 
have been taking, for my idea is that Germany, Austria, France, 
and England have all the war they want and will not have 
appetite for any more of it in the near future. So, while I do 
not regard the Government ownership of merchant ships of 
great hazard, my opposition to this bill is because it will not 
give the Government control of rates nor the public relief from 
the extortions of the Shipping Trust. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts. Mr. Speaker, I yield 10 min- 
utes to the gentleman from South Dakota [Mr. Martin]. 
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Mr. MARTIN. Mr. Speaker, these are degenerate and evil 
days we are drifting into in one of the greatest legislative bodies 
in the world. It is humiliating to acknowledge it. Within four 
days after we have dedicated a monument to the memory of 
the greatest American commoner, Abraham Lincoln, we have 
to confess that this Government has become for the time being 
a Government of the White House, by the White House, and for 
the White House. 

Let us see ourselves as others see us and see if the photograph 
will not be recognized. Take the headlines in the daily press as 
to what is happening in this body and what, let us ask, has 
become of the legislative prerogatives of the great representa- 
tive department in the legislation of the Government? The 
headlines in the Star of last Friday afternoon are these: 

Wilson rejects Gore ship bill—Refuses to agree to amendment IImit- 
ing activities of United States in shipping business. 

The headlines in the Washington Post of the next—Satur- 
day—morning: 

ge fight in House—Administration hopes to force passage by gag 
rule. 


Read the headlines in the Times of last evening: 
Crack party whip to jam ship bill through the House. 


These are not the heated arguments of partisans in debate. 
They are the ordinary news indications of what is happening 
in the House of Representatives, and honest news gatherers 
could not describe the degeneracy into which this legislative 
body has descended with accuracy without using phraseology 
something like this. 

By the same token, under orders from the Legislative Man- 
sion—with proper acknowledgments to the gentleman from 
Wyoming [Mr. Monnert]—you gentlemen could put through 
the House with the same vote you had in the caucus last night, 
which is supposed to be 154, and probably would proceed to do so 
as heartily, a repeal of the Ten Commandments, of the Apostles’ 
Creed, or the Sermon on the Mount. And you could do it by 
the caucus methods you have adopted for Democratic legislation. 

This is one of the biggest pieces of political junk and un- 
digested, un-American socialism that was ever skidded through 
the House of Representatives. [Applause on the Republican 
side.] There is not 10 per cent of the membership of this body 
that believes in the principles of this bill or the provisions that 
you are supposed to enact into this legislation. 

We have heard you talk in the lobbies of the hotels, about 
the tables in the dining rooms, and on the streets, as we have 
conversed together, and it is not betraying any friendly secrets 
to make the esfimate that probably there is not 20 per cent of 
the membership on either side of this Chamber that believes 
heartily in this measure. And if any of you Democrats who 
are instructed to pass it should find this bill rising up and 
embarrassing you in the next campaign I am one of the friends 
you can call upon to prove an alibi. Your heart is not in this 
legislation. It is not your bill. As the Speaker is reported 
to have said to you in the secret caucus last night, the Presi- 
dent wants it. If you do not pass it you will have an extra 
session, and he has prophesied what disaster that would mean 
to the Democratic Party. The schoolmaster has announced 
that you Democratic schoolboys will have no recess and will 
be kept in after school if you do not perform the stunt that 
is laid out for you, and you are performing under the smart 
of the ruler of the master and under the threat of the hickory 
switch. The wholé nomenclature of legislation in the Con- 
gress of the United States has had to undergo a change in order 
to adapt itself to present methods of legislation. It is a mi- 
nority government that we are living under, from the White 
House, through the House of Representatives, and on through 
the Senate. If correctly reported, last night 154 Members of 
this body decided what shall be the destiny of this legislation 
in the House of 435 Members. 

After the last census was taken, believing in a representative 
Government and in order to have a better representation of the 
real sentiment of all parts of this Republic, now numbering 
about 100,000,000 in population, we enlarged the representation 
of this body up to 485 Members. And yet if you are to legislate 
by instructions from the White House and then tie up and gag 
your own membership by a bare majority in a secret caucus, I 
suggest, in the interest of economy in this administration, which 
is confessedly confronted with an enormous financial deficit, 
there is no just reason why Congress should not take a vacation 
without pay, at least until the termination of the present admin- 
istration. One good office boy with a couple of rubber stamps 
could perform the perfunctory duties that are expected to be dis- 
charged in these two Houses of Congress. [Applause on the 
Republican side.] It would be an enormous saving to the 
country. 


We do not perform legislative functions upon administrative 
measures in this body any longer by a combat of intellectual 
powers and in honest debate. If the cloture rule can be estab- 
lished in the other end of the Capitol, which the evening papers 
announce the President in his confidential interviews with the 
members of the press this morning announced he was in favor 
of, there is no reason why, so far as administrative measures 
are concerned, you can not hereafter adopt them while you 
wait. Football legislation, legislation by main strength, legisla- 
tion by the use of the hollow square, the flying “V,” and the 
athletic wedge, and team work. You have a captain of the 
team. What will become of you if you still have some vestige 
of your own independence left and decline to play the game you 
will find set forth in the Indianapolis speech, which has become 
the new handbook of a declining Democracy. Here it is: 

If any group of men should dare to break the solidarity oe the Demo- 


cratic team for any purpose or from any motive, theirs will be a most 
raceme nd notoriety and a responsibility which will bring deep bitter- 
ness em, 


Whether you are to be actually beheaded or are only to suffer 
political execution does not clearly appear. You have a captain 
who expects to hold you to account. 

We hear a good deal about pernicious lobbying. The most 
pernicious lobby is the official lobby. Cabinet officers cease to 
be active heads of great executive departments and become lec- 
turers before commercial clubs and social teas—lobbying for 
administration measures. 

Autocracy is not Democracy; it is government by dictation, 
instead of government by representatives of the people. One- 
man government is as bad now as in the middle of the Dark 
Ages. It can never be justified, except by the tenet of super- 
stition and ignorance, “The King can do no wrong.” 

Now, as to the merits of this bill. It is claimed it is an 
emergency measure. No emergency exists that this bill will 
meet. The exportations from the United States in the month 
of January were the largest exportations to foreign countries 
in any single month in the history of the United States. It 
was an abnormal export, and it was an export demanded by the 
war, and consisted largely of munitions of war and of food- 
stuffs. We have exported them and there must have been ships 
to take them. They could not get across by aeroplanes. The 
ships were here to take them across. The greatest exportations 
were during the month of January, and they are continuing 
during the present month. We could not, with Government- 
owned ships, export those things now if we wanted to do so. 
Munitions of war are made contraband by Germany. No 
American bottom can take them out on the ocean without being 
liable to confiscation. A dispatch from London this afternoon, 
published in the evening papers, dated at 4.46 p. m., states that 
Great Britain will announce officially this evening or to-morrow 
morning that foodstuffs hereafter shipped to Germany will be 
considered contraband of war. That absolutely removes all pos- 
sibilities for this bill. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. CALDER. Mr. Speaker, I feel that I would be recreant 
to my trast as a representative of the great city of New York 
if I did not rise in my place in opposition to this measure. You 
have listened to-day to the remarks of my colleague, Mr. METZ, 
who favors its passage. He is one of the largest manufacturers 
of dyestuffs in the city of New York and knows much of the 
difficulties confronting the Nation in the matter of over-sea 
transportation. He is one of our best citizens and a man who 
deserves much from the people of his city and State. He isa 
large importer from Europe and, like many others in his line, 
has been seriously inconvenienced as a result of the European 
war. 

Mr. METZ. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman from New York 
yield to his colleague? 

Mr. CALDER. Mr. Speaker, I will not yield now. I will 
yield later. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman declines to yield. 

Mr. CALDER. I will yield to the gentleman in a moment. 

Mr, Speaker, I have here resolutions adopted by the Chamber 
of Commerce of the State of New York at a meeting held 
recently. This organization is composed of the leading mer- 
chants, importers, exporters, manufacturers, and business men 
of our State, and they protest against the enactment of this 
legislation. The president of this organization, the Hon. Seth 
Low, is a former mayor of New York City. I also have resolu- 
tions adopted by the Manufacturers and Business Men's Asso- 
ciation of New York opposing this bill. 

What is it we propose to gain by the enactment of this meas- 
ure? Shall we add to the visible tonnage by a single ship? 
And if so, where do we expect to obtain these vessels? It is 
not proposed in this measure that we shall enter into contracts 
to build merchant yessels, but are to purchase ships already 
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in existence. This will not relieve the situation, for the ships 
that we purchase are at present engaged in carrying freight. 
Is it intended that we shall purchase the German and Austrian 
ships now interned in our harbors? There are 66 of these ves- 
sels with a total of 518,706 tons gross, and most of them are of 
the passenger-currying class. It has been maintained in some 
quarters that if this bill passes it is not the intention of the 
Government to buy these interned vessels, and I sincerely trust 
such is the case. It would be taking an unusual risk in view 
of the attitude of all of the belligerents on this question. It has 
been repeated over and over again to-day that the rules of 
the London convention, to which all of the belligerents sub- 
scribe, plainly indicate that they would consider a ship sold 
subsequent to the war subject to capture if overtaken on the 
high seas. If these German and Austrian vessels are to be 
considered, would it not be much better to permit their urcaase 
by individuals? Private capital will be very glad to take them 
and operate them if they can be placed under our flag without 
the opposition of the warring powers. If purchased and oper- 
ated by the Government, there is a possibility of our being 
involved in grave difficulties. If one of these ships owned by a 
private individual was to be captured or destroyed, the matter 
would be one for settlement by the rules of war, and our Goy- 
ernment could not be directly involved; but if owned by this 
Government and captured or destroyed we would be immediately 
involved, and there is grave probability that it would end in 
serious complications that might be most disastrous to the peace 
of this country. 

Mr. Speaker, much has been said to-day about the excessive 
freight rates charged in our over-sea trade. Everyone knows 
that the rates are higher than ever before and that they are 
really more than they should be. I am reliably informed that 
on vessels owned by citizens of Great Britain and France that 
the freight rates are little higher than under normal conditions 
prevailing before the war. This is a natural situation. A ves- 
sel sailing under the flag of any of the belligerents is subject 
to capture with all they contain, while ships sailing under a 
neutral flag are safe, but these unusual rates on neutral ships 
are to be expected. Many of the English and French merchant- 
men are being used in connection with their army and navy, 
and all are subject to capture if encountered by the enemy; so 
there is every good reason under these circumstances why rates 
attain their unusual high mark. 

But, gentlemen, practically all the great maritime nations of 
the world except our own are at war. Conditions are extraordi- 
nary, and when one stops to consider all of the facts, have we 
much to complain of? I have heard on the floor to-day of the 
difficulties that the farmers of the West and South are faced 
with. We are told of the extraordinary prices charged the 
grower of wheat and corn for shipping his product. I am ad- 
vised that these excessive rates are paid by the consumer and 
that the farmer is receiving an unusually high price. In my 
cify and State an investigation is under way because of the 
shortage of wheat and the high price of flour. It is maintained 
that a combination of wheat growers and those interested in 
the great exchanges of the country are responsible for this con- 
dition of affairs. It seems to me that the European war is re- 
sponsible. The other countries are unable to raise enough to 
supply their needs, and, naturally, they come to us, the great 
food-producing nation, to feed them. It has been suggested 
that it might be well to stop the exportation of foodstuffs, and 
thereby reduce the freight rates and, incidentally, the cost to 
the American consumer. 

Now I will yield to my colleague, Mr. Merz, for a question. I 
promised him that I would. 

Mr. METZ. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman asked me a ques- 
tion, and I am going to make an explanation. 

Mr. CALDER. My time is very short. I can only yield to the 
gentleman for a question. 

Mr. METZ. How many ships do you suppose the business I 
am engaged in needs for the transportation of its products to 
this country? 

Mr. CALDER, I should say one ship a month. 

Mr. METZ. Five thousand tons will do the whole thing and 
keep the woolen mills in operation, 

Mr. CALDER. I have no desire to intimate that the gentle- 
man is supporting this measure because of any personal interest 
he may have. I know him too well to believe that he is actu- 
ated in this or other matters by his personal interests. I sin- 
cerely trust that whatever business he has abroad will go on 
without serious inconvenience. 

Mr. METZ. The gentleman need not worry about me. 

Mr. CALDER. I know that my colleague is able to take care 
of himself. 


Mr. Speaker, this is a most unusual proceeding. To-day we 
are discussing a great measure, establishing a new policy for 
the Government without reasonable consideration. This bill is 
to be debated for six hours. It ought to have at least two 
weeks. Hardly a man on this floor knows the contents of the 
measure we are asked to vote upon to-day. A careful reading 
would indicate to me that we will repeal all our navigation laws 
by passing this bill—measures enacted during all the years of 
the existence of this country safeguarding the lives and property 
of the people on the high seas. If for no other reason I would 
vote against this bill. Having assisted in preparing some of 
these important navigation laws, I am not willing to vote to 
repeal them without some knowledge as to what will be sub- 
stituted in their place and without an opportunity for reason- 
able debate. There are many other provisions in this bill which 
should be discussed and open for amendment, and to which care- 
ful and deliberate consideration should be given. The bill is 
brought in here under a special rule as the result of caucus 
dictation and will be yoted upon exactly as reported, without 
any opportunity for amendment. There is no demand for this 
legislation. The business men throughout the country realize 
that if this bill is enacted into law it will simply mean the 
expenditure of $40,000,000 of the people’s money without appre- 
ciable relief to the world's commerce, Yesterday I inquired from 
the Commissioner of Navigation the amount of tonnage of all 
the maritime nations, and will print as part of my remarks the 
number of ships of each nation and their tonnage. This state- 
ment indicates that all the gross tonnage of the maritime nations 
of the earth in 1914 amounted to approximately 50,000,000 tons, 
and of that amount the tonnage of Austria and Germany. 
amounted to 6,500,000 tons, about one-eighth of the total. The 
effect of the withdrawal of these two countries from trade has, 
of course, seriously inconvenienced business. 

The operetion of steamship lines by the Government is a new 
departure in this country. It is true that this was undertaken 
in a limited extent when we took over the Panama line of 
steamers at the time of the purchase of the rights of the French 
interests which had the canal under construction. We were com- 
pelled to use them for the purpose of carrying supplies necessary 
in the building of the canal. I venture the statement that a 
careful examination of the cost of operation will prove that it 
has been a losing venture as against privately owned and oper- 
ated steamship lines. One of the important planks in the 
socialistic platform of 1912 provides for “the collective owner- 
ship of railroads, telegraphs, telephones, steamship lines, and 
all other means of social transportation and communication, and 
all land.“ Has the Democratic Party in this House committed 
itself finally to the doctrine of socialism? Is this one of the 
new ideas that President Wilson has criticized the Repub- 
lican Party for not having? Is this to be the beginning of 
a movement whereby this Government shall operate the rail- 
Sees telegraphs, telephones, and other means of transporta- 

on? 

Gentlemen speak of this measure as a temporary one, but 
they do not attempt to advise us where they are going to get 
the vessels to operate. It seems to me rather, Mr. Speaker, 
that we are entering upon a new field of activity. The experi- 
ences of the last 20 years have shown us that when we under- 
take things of this kind we are adding unnecessary expense to 
the conduct of the business of the Nation, which results in au 
excessive burden on the people. 

I voted for the Alaskan railroad bill although I hesitated in 
so doing. My reason for voting for it was because it was a 
new country which contained Government land of great value, 
that we sorely needed the coal that it is claimed exists there, 
and we were advised private capital would not invest in an 
enterprise of this character. I am informed that the appro- 
priation authorized in this year’s sundry civil bill is to be used 
in the purchase of an existing railroad. I have sufficient con- 
fidence in the Secretary of the Interior to be sure that he will 
obtain a good bargain for the Government, but I am satisfied 
now that I erred when I voted for the measure. When the 
European war is over, if this bill is passed, the Government 
merchant ships will be brought in direct competition not only 
with American privately owned vessels but merchant ships of 
all the nations of the world. Does anyone believe that with 
the higher wages and better living conditions required on Gov- 
ernment-owned American ships we can hope to compete at a 
profit? Either we will be compelled to conduct our shipping 
business at a loss or lay our vessels up. What method shall 
we pursue to build up our much-needed merchant marine? 

It seems to me, Mr. Speaker, there ‘s only one of two things to 
do. First, to give to foreign-built yessels the permanent right to 
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come in under the American flag, to operate in both the over- 
sea and coastwise trade under the same conditions as now 
afforded our own ships, or, second, to follow the policy of Great 
Britain in granting a subsidy to their mail and merchant lines. 
I am heartily in favor of the latter. I believe that if we should 
devote the interest on the $40,000,000 contemplated in this meas- 
ure to give Government aid to privately owned lines of vessels 
we would encourage the building of a merchant marine that 
would in the end in a large degree take care of at least our 
South American commerce, Those of us on this side believe 
in protection to American industries, and in your own Under- 
wood tariff bill, while it is a nonrevenue-producing measure 
as compared with the Republican system of a protective tariff, 
nevertheless, in many of its provisions you have sought to take 
eare of special interests, to protect them against foreign com- 
petition. The same principle is involved in the building of the 
merchant marine. We can not hope to succeed until we follow 
the policy of Government aid. 

I have been a Member of this House for 10 years. I had 
hoped that I might aid in doing something to establish a mer- 
chant marine. I can not vote for this measure. It is social- 
istic. It is apt to involve us in serious trouble with the Goy- 
ernments of Europe now engaged in war with each other and 
will not appreciably contribute to the relief of the present 
trying situation. It will be unprofitable from the standpoint of 
the Government, and will be, I am convinced, a failure. 

My attention was called this morning to a speech delivered 
by President Wilson about three years ago. I believe it was 
in the spring before his nomination for the Presidency. It oc- 
curred at Indianapolis, where he delivered another speech 
recently, aud the meeting was presided over by the then 
governor, now Vice President Marshall. In the former speech 
Goy. Wilson spoke with unusual vigor and with compelling 
force. First, he insisted that all legislation should be conducted 
under the public eye; that committees should transact their 
business with wide-open doors; that the public should be freely 
admitted at all times to hear and see what might transpire in 
the course of legislation. And yet our history furnishes no 
parallel to the secrecy that shrouded the preparation of this 
bill. Upon this measure no hearings have been held in the 
House. It was formulated behind closed doors and almost 
wholly in the dark and without one note of protest coming from 
the White House. Secondly, he inveighed most vigorously 
against the party caucus in this same speech at Indianapolis 
and took the position that all the representatives of the people, 
in both House and Senate, should have the full privilege of 
debate and amendment and that the individual conscience 


should never be bound by caucus domination. Imagine it, gen- 
tlemen! He was a candidate then. How things have changed 
since that day. It seems to me that never in any period of the 
history of the United States has any great party been so domi- 
nated by caucus rule. In the main every great measure which 
we have considered during the present Congress was formulated 
behind closed doors, out of view of the public and the minority 
of this House. The Democratic side has voted at all times its 
caucus determination, no matter whether or not our view was the 
correct one. As an evidence of this, take the Federal currency 
act, which came to the House as a result of caucus. It was 
amended in one or two small particulars, and went to the Senate 
with the assurance that it was a perfect measure, meeting the 
hearty approval of the President, but before it got through the 
Senate it was amended six hundred times, The President's 
third preelection statement was that each of the three coordi- 
nate branches of government should be absolutely independent 
of the other two; that the Executive should never encroach upon 
or invade the sphere of the others, and that neither should ever 
tolerate any interference whatever by either of the other two. 
And yet, neither Jackson, whom the President said in his re- 
cent speech he was following, nor Roosevelt, at whom three 
years ago he was striking, ever interfered more with legislation 
and its passage than the President has done in this legislation. 

Mr. Speaker, I have discussed this measure with many gentle- 
men on the other side of the House. They are opposed to it in 
their hearts. They doubt its value. Many of them are confi- 
dent that it is a step in the dark and one that in the end will 
be a failure, and still they vote for it because of the pressure 
from the White House. 

The business men of the great city of New York, which I 
have the honor in part to represent, are almost to a man 
against this measure. They are much better informed on the 
subject than are we. They know the intricacies of trade and 
are unlike the President, who in his last Indianapolis speech 
stated that he had never been in business and therefore could 
not be prejudiced in the matter. 

We are living in difficult times. We are at peace with the 
world. Let us do nothing that will mar this peace. 

I am in receipt of a letter from the Commissioner of the 
Bureau of Navigation, dated February 15, advising me that 
on June 30, 1914, there was employed in the coasting trade of 
the United States 23,562 vessels, of 6,818,363 gross tons, 

Mr. Speaker, I shall print here a statement of Lloyds, the 
great English authority on the merchant marine, indicating the 
number of vessels engaged in the world’s commerce, with their 
gross and net tonnage. 


Number and net and gross tonnage of steam and sailing vessels of over 100 tons, of the several countries of the world, as recorded in Lloyt’s Register for 1914-15. 
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Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts. Mr. Speaker, is the gentle- 
man from Missouri going to occupy all of his time for one 
speech? If not, I yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from Iowa 
[Mr. Goon]. 

‘The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Goop] is 
recognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Speaker, when I think of the record made 
by this Congress, a Congress pledged to the enactment of legis- 
lation to lighten the burdens of the people, I do not know 
whether to laugh or to cry. You enacted a tariff law that made 
the high cost of living higher to the consumer, You passed a 
currency law that increased interest rates to the borrower. 
Your proverbial economy in expenditures has become the most 
profligate extravagance in administration of the country ever 
witnessed. No wonder our people are staggering under the 
burdens of taxation. Business is stagnant. Industry is para- 
lyzed. You seem to recognize that the patient is sick, but you 
do not seem to have sense enough to prescribe the remedy. 
You have the captain of the team, as the President calls him- 
self, and you seem to think that legislating for 100,000,000 of 

your countrymen is mere boys’ play. 

Me are told that we have no ships, and that this is the reason 
for this measure; yet during the month of December, 1913, we 
sent abroad of our corn, our wheat, our oats, and our barley 
only 5,000,000 bushels. In December, 1914, we sent abroad over 
41,000,000 bushels of these cereals. Apparently we have no 
difficulty in securing an abundance of ships to carry our 
produce abroad. 

But some one says that ocean rates are high. I would be 
very glad to vote for a bill to bring about a reduction in those 
rates. How about that side of the Chamber, whose party in 
convention in Baltimore adopted a platform promising cheaper 
railway rates? In the Interstate Commerce case where the east- 
ern roads were asking for an increase of 5 per cent, the presi- 
dent of the New York Central lines testified that in 1913 that 
after setting aside all that was necessary for depreciation, and 
after setting aside $11,000,000 to the surplus fund, they still 
had enough to pay 11 per cent on the entire capitalization of 
the road. The president of the Pennsylvania Railroad testified 
that in 1913, after setting aside a sufficient fund to cover all 
of the depreciation charges they still had net earnings sufficient 
to pay more than 9.6 per cent on the total capitalization of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad. Yet, notwithstanding such magnificent 
earnings, the President of the United States, on September 11 
wrote a letter which appears in the New York Times of that 
date under the following headlines: 

President asks aid for railroads—Calls country’s attention to the 
necessity of mye rues every possible help—Finds their needs vital— 
In open letter to Frank Trumbull he insists their credits must be sus- 


tained—May seek rate increase—Reopen of interstate ruling of 
August 1 probably will be asked by eastern ines. 


The President says to Mr. Trumbull: 


Since you read it to me yesterday I have read again the statement 
ou made on behalf of the committee of railroad presidents whom I 

had the pleasure of meeting and conferring with at my office. It isa 
lucid statement of plain truths. 

You asked me to call the attention of the country to the e 
need that railway credits be sustained and the railroads helped in every 
possible way, whether by private cooperative effort or by the action, 
wherever feasible, of Government agencies, and I am glad to do so, 
because I think the need very real. * * * 

I am confident that there will be active and earnest cooperation in 
15 65 matter, „perhaps the one common interest of our whole industrial 

e ý 

Cordially and sincerely, yours, Wooprow WILSON. 


Active cooperation! Active cooperation with whom? With 
whom could the President cooperate? Who had the power to 
grant the increase? .The Interstate Commerce Commission, and 
the Interstate Commerce Commission alone. The President 
wanted freight rates increased for railroads that were earning 
11 per cent in 1913 after they had paid all operating expenses, 
charged off all that was necessary for depreciation, and set 
aside $11,000,000 for the surplus fund. And yet you gentlemen 
on that side now claim that you are in favor of bearing down 
on the trusts and putting them out of business and of bringing 
lower freight rates to the country. [Applause on the Repub- 
lican side.] 

But gentlemen say, “Oh, we would put the Ship Trust out 
of business. How about the Ship Trust?” Are you anxious to 
put it out of business? If so, you have the power through the 

Attorney General. In a previous Congress I voted against a 
ship subsidy. I will vote against it again. But before I would 
vote for this bill I would willingly vote for a ship subsidy. 
With such a law we would know what it would cost the country. 
Then I would know that I was voting for the Shipping Trust 
and would admit it. But with this bill enacted into law, who 
can say what the cost to the Government will be? You gentle- 
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men talk about a Ship Trust, when you know, if you have read 
the report of the Attorney General, that the only Ship Trust he 
can find that is engaged in commerce is the German-American 
Packet Co., and that is one of the companies that you intend to 
help by buying their interned ships. They can not use these 
ships; we should not; but you propose to help this trust out of 
a very tight place by buying their interned ships. [Applause on 
the Republican side.] In the light of the testimony of the Attor- 
ney General, may I ask who is in favor of or is helping the 
greatest Shipping Trust in the world? [Applause on the Repub- 
lican side.] Yes; I should like to see some law enacted that 
would reduce the rates on ocean freights. I would vote for a 
bill to-day to build ships auxiliary to our Navy. I would vote 
for a bill to-day to put to work a few out of millions of my 
countrymen who are out of work. I would gladly vote to set 
them to building ships, instead of buying interned ships, as you 
propose to do. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

But you say this is an emergency measure. We have a law, 
enacted by Congress a few years ago, that not a dollar can be 
paid out of the Treasury unless it is appropriated in specific 
terms. 

If you will turn to section 7 of this bill, you will find that the 
$30,000,000 is not appropriated. Not a penny of that $30,000,000 
is appropriated, but you have done a most unusual thing—a 
thing that Congress should never do. You have authorized the 
Secretary of the Treasury not only to sell Government bonds 
to buy or build ships but, by this provision, you authorize the 
Secretary of the Treasury to trade the bonds of your country 
and mine—Panama bonds of the value of $30,000,000—for old 
ships. He is to be the judge of the value of the old ships 
traded for and the price at which the bonds are to be accepted. 
Ordinarily you would offer these bonds to the public and sell 
them to the highest bidder; not so in this bill. You are pro- 
posing now that the Secretary of the Treasury may exchange 
these bonds for ships. You may have a very high and exalted 
opinion of the Secretary of the Treasury; but I submit that our 
American crown prince, the Secretary of the Treasury, should 
not be permitted to trade our Government bonds in this way 
for any merchandise. 

No; let us refuse this un-American request; let us do what 
was finally determined by -the Committee on Naval Affairs to 
do; let us build these ships. It was determined by that com- 
mittee, after full hearing, that after the lapse of seven or eight 
months there could be one ship produced of from 8,000 to 10,000 
tons capacity, and that thereafter two ships could be turned 
out every month by American labor. You say this is an emer- 
gency measure, and you also say the Secretary of the Treasury 
will trade the Panama Government bonds for old ships. Then you 
must admit that there will be no funds authorized with which 
he can purchase ships except the $10,000,000 appropriated in 
section 15 of this bill. If such an emergency exists, why wait 
until after the next Congress convenes in December before ap- 
propriating this $30,000,000? If an emergency exists satisfy 
it now by adequate appropriation; if an emergency does not 
exist, then let us drop the consideration of a measure that may 
involve us in international difficulties. 

Mr. Speaker, $40,000,000 may not be a large amount of 
money. The way that side of the House has appropriated 
money, it does not so regard it; but, Mr. Speaker, $40,000,000 
is too much money for us to pay for an international quarrel. 
[Applause on the Republican side.] 

It is not the expenditure of money alone of which I com- 
plain, but it is the great risk that we take in buying these 
interned ships. Let us understand that if we are to become 
involved in war with any European powers it will be because 
we have rushed headlong into the shipping business at a time 
when prudence and common sense would dictate to us that 
we should attend to our own business. This is not the time 
to embark in this industry. 

The Democratic mayor of New York has called the Presi- 
dent’s attention to the fact that the wheat supply of this coun- 
try is becoming exhausted and that the price of bread in this 
country is becoming a problem, but even that does not seem to 
prevent gentlemen on that side from rushing blindly into this 
program to buy these ships from the only Shipping Trust that 
exists in all the world and give them Panama bonds in pay- 
ment for them. I shall vote against the bill. [Applause on the 
Republican side.] 

Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts. Mr. Speaker, I yield seven 
minutes to the gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. SLOAN]. 

Mr. SLOAN. Mr. Speaker, I regret very much the limited 
time granted for debate. I have noticed before the six hours 
expired the remarkable effect of the debate. When this debate 
opened on this side there was a strenuous charge that the 
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Dill.was: not a House of Representatives: bill; but that it was a. 
bill originating in the Executive Mansion. No sooner. was the 
charge made than the denial. came from the Democratic: side. 
Within the last hour of the debate so much progress was made 
that in Addisonian prose the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. 
McKetiar},arose and boastfally, said that this bill is a Presi 
dent Wilson bill. And, as if to clinch the admission, our able 
poetic friend from Connecticut arose and in Dis piquant rhymes 
and near poetry. boasted this bill. to be the bill of President. 
Wilson. 

So that the debate has established that one fact. I have con- 
siderable-faith in the knowledge of the man who produced 
that bill; and when I heard within the last few: days mooted 
about the Capitol the charge that the Shipping Trust was the 
obstruction to the passage of this bill, I submitted a question 
te the Department of Justice; officered by the appointees of. the 
President of the United States, asking that department what 
actions had been begun against the so-called Shipping. Trust, 
how far the actions had proceeded, and how many convictions 
there had been, and this is the answer: 

Referring to your letter of the 10th instant, three cases under the 
Federal antitrust law have been instituted in the southern district of 
New Lork against alleged combinations of ocean steamship lines, in none 
of which was the Government ‘successful in the lower courts. 

The Department of Justice saw fit to begin these cases. 
They were tried before the courts of the United States by the 
best talent this administration could present, and he makes 
the statement that he was unable to obtain convictions in any 
of the cases he had selected for prosecution. He goes on to 
add that he will take the cases to the Supreme Court. 

The case against the Hamburg-American Line and others, decided 
October 13, 1914, is now pending on appeal in the Supreme Court; and 
the cases: against the American-Asiatic oh Co. and others and 
the Prince Line (Ltd.) and others, both decided: February 3, 1915, will. 
be appealed to the Supreme Court. 

The admission by the Department of Justice that the existing 
cases selected by it have thus far failed; and the charge that 
is made so promiscuously from the other side of the House has 
no foundation whatever, so far as the present is concerned. 
No man with confidence in the Department of Justice and the 
courts of this land will make the charge until they have suc- 
ceeded in establishing a conviction. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Will the gentleman yield. 

Mr. SLOAN, I can not yield. I want to say that I object to 
this bill because I believe it an indirect and objectionable decla- 
ration of war. The White House induced the Members of this 
House last spring to make a declaration of war, not against a 
great nation, but against an individual. Then was projected our 
fleet against an officer of another Government. It captured: the 
greatest port of that nation, drove out the head of the only part 
of that nation. where American life, limb, and property were 
safe and left anarchy throughout the Republic of Mexico, over- 
run by the outlaw followers of unstable Carranza, the blood : 
thirsty Zapata, and the villainous Villa. 

We have been furnished from the same source heretofore a 
great many ships, but they are all hardships. [Laughter.] 
They have fallen upon our National Treasury, upon our labor- 
ers, and upon our industries. Plenty hardships have been.fur- 
nished us, and we do not want any ships of commerce forced. 
upon us from the same source. 

In nearly every speech I have heard to-day on that side there 
were crocodile tears shed for the producers of the land and the 
farmers who desired to send their products abroad. The bill 
which the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. WIILIAus] said was 
substantially the same bill as the one now being considered on 
page 2 says that the purpose of the bill is to stimulate shipping 
between the ports of the United States and South and Central 
America. What does that mean to the American farmer? It 
means that every ship that goes from the American ports to 
South America will carry back—what? Not manufactured. arti- 
cles; but they will carry back grain, corn, whent, alfalfa, beef 
and other meat, as they have been during the last year, in great 
eargoes from Argentina. In the report I find. here in support 
of the Alexander bill a statement that there were 16,000,000 
bushels of corn came in last year. 

It was said that was only a negligible quantity, and yet, 
according to the evidence submitted before the Committee on 
Agriculture in the grain-grading hearings, and uncontradicted, 
although 50 grain dealers were there, it reduced the price of 
our corn to our producers at least 10 cents a bushel. Every 
man who knows anything. about grain knows that to be abso- 
lntely true, and the farmers of the United States are not inter- 
ested in having first. placed upon the free list the products of 
the farm, and then to put our hands into the Treasury of the 
United States, or rather strain the credit of the United States, 
to buy ships to haul grain from South America to the American 
ports and there compete directly with the products of our 
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farms. We lest in revenue enough on..those-16,000,000) bushels 
of, corn: to. huve kept our Treasury; going for three days, and 
that would have been a fine breathing; spell both for the Treas- 
ury and for you in these times. The party which has.spurnedi 
the farmer and scorned the, farmer in. all its: legislation, will 
not gain much favor in prescribing this. specious and dangerous. 
measure. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts. Mr. Speaker, I yield the 
balance of my time to the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann.] 
[Applause on the Republican side.] 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I am opposed. to the pending bill, 
because, first, it is not needed, and, second, it is dangerous. It 
is. said that freight rates on the ocean are too high and that 
the Shipping. Trust controls the vessels; If the Shipping Trust 
controls the vessels, from whom will we buy our vessels? From 
the Shipping Trust? If the Shipping Trust are making the 
enormous profits out of freight rates to-day, why should they 
sell their vessels to the Government of the United States or the 
shipping board? If; as was said by one gentleman here, a ves- 
sel is making its cost out of its rates in a year, at what price 
will they sell that vessel? I have waited in vain to-day for 
any answer to these questions: Who will sell the vessels to the 
United States? Is it proposed to. expend $30.000,000 in buying: 
vessels from the Shipping Trust and take those vessels which 
the Shipping Trust will give up? It certainly must be plain 
that if a trust controls the freight rates on the ocean and con- 
trols the vessels; there will be no vessels for us to buy, unless 
we are willing to pay exorbitant prices for old ships which are 
practically old hulks, [Applause on the Republican side.] How, 
then, will the passage of this bill reduce freight rates? Under 
the terms of this bill you can not build any vessels to meet the 
emergency which you. say now: exists, because that will take 
time, and before. the ships can be constructed this. emergency 
will have passed away. It is said that we can not send our 
produce abroad rapidly enough. ; 

If all of the wheat in the United States to-day, or four-fifths 
of it, or one-half of it, could to-day be put on the Atlantie on 
its way to Europe, the price of wheat would have the bottom 
drop out of it. If we send our wheat abroad too rapidly, it will 
put the price of wheat down so that we will not get as much 
for all of the wheat as we would if one-half of it is sent more 
slowly, [Applause.], And if to-day. we could send abroad. all 
of the cotton. that lies in the ports of the country, the price of 
cotton would break, and you. would not get 5 cents a» pound for 
it abroad. You maintain the price. of: these products abroad. 
largely because there has been and is some delay in. endeavor- 
ing to ship abroad at the present high prices. Otherwise, you 
would break the price. 

Mr. Speaker, I am opposed to the bill because it is dangerous. 
You can not buy the vessels from the Shipping Trust unless you 
pay enormous prices, and is it proposed, then, to buy the in- 
terned vessels of belligerent nations? Everyone knows that the 
moment we buy: one of the interned vessels.and load upon that 
vessel foodstuffs which England has declared to be conditional 
contraband and which she will not permit to be sent to Ger- 
many, we are treading upon dangerous ground. I believe that 
the President of the United States is sincere in his desire to 
preserve the absolute neutrality of this country as between 
the warring nations. In that respect I stand with him and 
behind him. I want to keep this country out of war [applause] 
and out of provocation for war. Of course, if we reuch the 
point where we must fight for our rights, we will all do it with 
enthusiasm, but we do not wish to reach that point. 

In this fight. between the allies and Germany and Austria 
we know that in the end these nations, in a desperate struggle 
for existence, will not be too careful in their treatment of the 
rights of neutrals. We should make every effort to keep out 
of trouble, to keep our nose out of the affairs of other people. 
[Applause.] We should set ourselves absolutely against any 
kind of alliances or entanglements which may bring us to the 
point where we may have to vote for or against war. ‘This 
is the great opportunity of the United States, while these other 
great powers are warring, to reach preeminence through peace. 
We must preserve peace, and we ought not under any circum- 
stances to take a step which, whether it actually leads to war 
or not, leads to difficulties, We can send our foodstuffs, we 
can send our cotton, abroad as rapidly as they will be taken 
up at good prices in other countries. We do not need this bill. 
If we puss it and it is put into operation, we shall run the 
risk. of embroiling our country in foreign difficulties aud per- 
haps in war. Let us remember to be patriots first, and to uphold 
the rights of our country peaceably, and keep out of trouble. 
[Applause. ] 

Mr. ALEXANDER, Mr. Speaker, it is not my purpose to 
détain the House at any length. If I were inclined to traverse 
the ground which gentlemen on the other side have endeavored 
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to cover and to correct the misstatements—the reckless mis- 
statements—made by them, I would require far more time than 
is at my disposal. I can understand partisan feeling. I am 
sometimes inspired by it myself, but I have never stooped so 
low as to be absolutely indifferent to the truth when under- 
taking to criticize the adversary party. Take it for granted 
that this bill did originate at the White House. Could it have 
originated at a better source? [Applause on the Democratic 
side.] It is possible you gentlemen on the other side do not 
have that high regard for the gentleman who is now the Chief 
Magistrate of the United States which is entertained by the 
gentlemen on this side. But I want to tell you that in lofty 
patriotism, in scholarship, in statesmanship there is not an- 
other man in the United States to-day better or greater than 
Woodrow Wilson. [Applause on the Democratic side.] But 
it is not becoming, it is undignified, it is contemptible for you 
to try to slur him. It is beneath the dignity of any American 
citizen [applause on the Democratic side], much less the mi- 
nority in this body, that in times past has represented a great 
political party in this country. Some of you say you are in 
favor of Government ownership, but this bill does not go far 
enough. Some of you are in favor of subsidy, some of you 
are not. 

Gentlemen, is there anything in the situation in this coun- 
try to-day growing out of the war in Europe to arrest the 
attention of the American people and demand a remedy? Is 
there anything in the situation that suggests to you the neces- 
sity of an American merchant marine? Have you given any 
thought to that subject, or have you been so diligent in your 
criticism of the President of the United States that you have 
overlooked what to my mind is one of the greatest problems 
before the American people to-day demanding solution? [Ap- 
plause on the Democratic side.] I regard an American mer- 
chant marine as an essential part of the national defense. It 
has been my aspiration ever since I came to Congress to be 
an humble instrument of my party to do something to re- 
habilitate the American merchant marine. [Applause on the 
Democratic side.] While my party was in the minority and I 
was serving on the committee under the distinguished gentle- 
man from Massachusetts [Mr. Greene], I cooperated with him 
in every rational way to help solve this great problem, but I 
was unwilling to support such measures as the Humphrey 
bill, which contemplated the expenditure of about $5,000,000 
a year to be paid to about 20 ships belonging to certain 
favorite ship lines. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. MURDOCK. And under a 10-year contract. 

Mr. ALEXANDER, The gentleman from Illinois, the minor- 
ity leader, quite in contrast with his associates on that side of 
the House, says that he believes the President of the United 
States is intent on maintaining or observing our duty as a neu- 
tral Nation; that he will not knowingly do anything that will 
compromise us as a Nation or involve us in war with one or the 
other of the belligerents. That is a sentiment worthy of the 
gentleman from Illinois [applause], but it is in contrast with 
and a reproach to every gentleman on that side who has spoken 
to-day in criticism of the President. 

Mr. MANN. I represent the sentiment of every gentleman 
on this side; all of them. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. If that is true, if the gentleman from 
Illinois reflects the true sentiment of the gentlemen on that side 
of the House, and believes in good faith what he says, what is 
this talk that we have had to-day about the risk of involving 
ourselves in war if this bill should become a law? The Presi- 
dent of the United States is charged with the administration 
of this law. No ship can be purchased without his consent. 
The representatives of all the belligerent nations are here, and 
before any ship is purchased we can ascertain whether or not 
they will object to that purchase. But, gentlemen, we have 
heard much about the duties, our obligations as a neutral. 
Why, gentlemen, I can not understand why you emphasize our 
duties, and are seemingly indifferent to our rights. 

In years past the Republican Party was wont to point to the 
splendid flag yonder as an emblem of the greatest and the freest 
Nation on earth and it was their boast that under its ample 
folds we should not only observe our obligations but dared as- 
sert our rights. [Applause on the Democratic side.] And yet 
timorous, cowardly you seem to be now, and voicing the senti- 
ment of the Shipping Trust, you do not want us to buy any 
ships nor to assert any rights we may have, notwithstanding 
the war in Europe, for which we are not responsible, has par- 
alyzed our commerce. It is possible that there are no ships to 
be purchased except the interned ships. It is possible if we 
should buy those ships we might not be permitted to use them in 
the trade with Europe. That we would be guilty of a violation 
of any of our duties as a neutral if we should use those vessels 
in the South American, the South African, or the Far Eastern 


trade I haye never yet heard anyone assert. But assuming 
that to be true, and assuming that we could not buy them, 
and that under the provisions of this bill we could do no more 
than utilize the vessels of the Panama Railroad Co., the Army 
transports, and such naval auxiliaries as might be used for 
auxiliary purposes, so much the pity, because then the remedy 
would be that much adequately less. But it is worthy of an 
effort on our part to do all we can to relieve the situation, and 
this administration could not excuse itself to the American peo- 
ple unless it should do all in its power to relieve the American 
people from the extortionate freight rates of the ships now en- 
gaged in the foreign trade. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

I can not imagine how you gentlemen can be so indifferent, 
and if I understand your position, and I undertake to sum it up 
now, it is that notwithstanding freight rates on cotton, wheat, 
lumber, and other commodities for export have increased from 
500 to 1,100 per cent, you regard the situation with absolute in- 
difference and excuse yourselyes upon the ground that the for- 
eigner pays the freight. Gentlemen, I investigated the Shipping 
Trust by direction of this House. I was engaged in that task 
for more than two years, I found that there was not a single 
trade area in the world that was not controlled by the Shipping 
Trust. I found that within three years prior to 1913 ocean 
freight rates had increased from 50 to 200 per cent, whereas the 
costs of operation had not appreciably increased at all. I have 
here a statement of British lines for a number of years past 
showing their dividends during that time were from 10 to 100 
per cent per annum, and each year they accumulated a large 
surplus. 

And yet you say we should regard this situation with in- 
difference; that it does not call for a remedy. I think it is of 
the utmost importance to us as a Nation if we would extend 
our foreign trade that we must have reasonable ocean freight 
rates in order to do so. We can not rest upon the assumption 
that the foreigner pays the freight. If that logie is true, the 
farmer might be indifferent as to the rate upon his goods from 
the farm to the market in the city. But, gentlemen, as I said, 
it is not my purpose to extend this discussion. The gentleman 
from Iowa 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, some time before the gentleman 
concludes will he yield to a question about one of the amend- 
ments? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Yes; but I would rather not do so just 
at this point. . 

Mr. MANN. Certainly. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. The gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Goop], 
who, after my friend from Washington [Mr. HUMPHREY], is 
one of the fiercest partisans in this House, had much to say 
in the way of harsh criticism about the provision of this bill 
that the Government should use $30,000,000 of Panama Canal 
bonds with which to buy ships. 

Now, I have before me a copy of a bill introduced in the 
Senate of the United States by the senior Senator from Iowa. 
The bill I hold in my hand was introduced in this House by 
my good friend from Iowa [Mr. Towner]. This bill was re- 
ferred to my committee, and it reads in part: 


That the President is hereby authorized to acquire, by purchase or 
construction, at a cost not exceeding in the aggregate $30,000,000, 
vessels which shall be both suitable for naval auxiliaries and for use 
in foreign commerce. In order to provide a fund for the payment of 
vessels so to be purchased and the cost of the construction of vessels 
so to be built and equip hereunder the President may issue and sell 
or use any of the bonds of the United States now available in the 
Treasury of the United States under the act of August 5. 1909, the 
act of February 4, 1910, and the act of March 2, 1911, relating to the 
issue of bonds for the construction of the Panama Canal, to an amount 
not exceeding $30,000,000, 

The language in the Towner bill is almost identical with the 
language in the pending bill, and provides for the purchase of 
ships by issue of Panama Canal bonds. 

Now I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. MANN. The second amendment proposes to strike out 
of the original bill the word “shall,” in line 5, on page 2, and 
insert the word “to.” I think that is an inadvertent mistake. 
The effect of that would be to pay civilian officers on these ships 
the pay and allowances of naval officers. I think the gentleman 
has plenty of time, and I will ask him if he will let me read it? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Yes. 

Mr. MANN. The language of the bill without the amendment 
reads: 

Such civilians, such officers of the naval auxiliary service, such officers 
and enlisted men of the Navy, including officers on the retired lists, as 
the Secretary of the Navy may deem necessary, shall be employed in 
the business of the said mail line or lines. 

I stop there at present. Now, the amendment is to strike 
out “shall” and insert the word “to,” and make it read this 
way: 

Such civilians, such officers of the naval auxilia 
officers and enlisted men of the Navy, including 


service, and such 
cers on the retired 
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list, as the Secretary of the ee A may deem necessary to be empl 
n 


in the business of the said mail line or lines, and retired officers 2 
Navy so employed at sea or on shore shall, in all respects, be held and 
considered to be in an active duty status, and shall receive the pay and 
nan of officers of the active list of the same rank and length of 

The effect of the amendment would be to pay the civilian offi- 
cers the pay and allowances of naval officers, whereas the gen- 
tleman only means the pay of officers on the retired list put on 
active duty with the rank and pay of officers on the active list. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. The gentieman may be correct. 

The gentleman has spoken about the division on this side of 
the House, and that the majority is being coerced from the 
White House. Gentlemen, in a few minutes we are going to give 
you an exhibition of solidarity. If it is the result of coercion 
from the White House, I hope it will always continue, because 
under this administration we have had more constructive legis- 
lation than i. any other time in the last 25 years. [Cries of 
“Vote!” “Vote!”] 

a SPEAKER. Has the gentleman from Missouri con- 
uded? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. While that is a mistake to which the 
gentleman from Illinois has called attention, it can be corrected 
later. I call for a yote now. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the first 
amendment. 

Mr. MANN. What is the amendment? 

The SPEAKER. It was reported this morning, but the Clerk 
will report it again. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amend, on page 1, line 3, after the word “ that,” by inserting “ with | 


the approval of the President. 


The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The question was taken, and the Speaker announced that the 
ayes seemed to have it. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I ask for a division. 

The House divided, and there were—ayes 221, noes 98. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I ask for tellers. 

Mr. HAY. Mr. Speaker, I demand the yeas and nays, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann] 
demands tellers and the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Hay] 
demands the yeas and nays. The question is on ordering the 
yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 301, nays, 31, 
answered “present” 5, not voting 86, as follows: 
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{Roll No. 74.] 
YEAS—301. 
Abercrombie Chandler, N. T. Frear Hulings 
Adair Chureh ench Hull 
Adamson Clancy Gallagher Humphrey, Wash. 
Aiken Clark, Fla. Gallivan Humphreys, Miss. 
Alexander Cla Gardner Igoe 
n Cline Garner Jacoway 
Anthony Coad Garrett, Tenn, Johnson, Ky. 
Ashbrook Collier arrett, Tex. Johnson, S. C 
Aswell Connelly, Kans. rge Johnson, Utah 
Bailey Connolly, Iowa Johnson, Wash. 
Baker Conry Gillett Keati 
Baltz Cooper Gilmore Kelley, Mich, 
Barchfeld Cox ittins elly, Pa. 
Barkley — —.— = nnedy, Conn. 
arton T ennedy, Iowa 
anoa oe = Goldfogle erg 
ettner 
Bell, Cal. Bale Goodwin, Ark. Per, Ohio 
Bell. Ga. Decker rdon ess. 
Blackmon Deitrick Goulden Kinkaid 
Booher Dershem Graham, Kirkpatrick 
Borland Dickinson Gray Knowland, J. R. 
Bowdle Difenderfer Green, Iowa Kon 
Britten Dillon Greene, Mass. Korbly 
rockson Dixon Greene, Vt. E 
Brodbeck Donohoe La Follette 
Brown, N. Y, Donovan Gr’ Lazaro 
Brown, W. Va. Doolittle Gudger Lee, Ga. 
Browning Doremus Guernsey Lee, Pa 
Bruckner Doughton Hamilton, Mich, Lenroot 
Brumbaugh Driscoll Hamlin Lesher 
Bryan Dupré 3 Lever 
Buchanan, III. Eagan Harr Levy 
Buchanan, Tex. Edmonds Harrison Lewis, Md. 
ey Esch Haugen Lieb 
Burke, S. Dak. Estopinal Hay Lindbergh 
Burke, Wis. rr Hayden Lindquist 
urnett Fergusson e Linthicum 
Byrnes, 8. C. Ferris Helm Lloyd 
Byrns, Tenn. Helvering Lobeck 
828 Fields Henry Logue 
pae Finl Hill Lone. 
Candler, Miss. Fi rald Hinds McAndrews 
Cantor FitzHenry Hineba McKellar 
Cantrill Flood, Va. Holland cKenzie 
Caraway Floyd, Ark. Houston MacDonald 
Carlin Foster Howard Maguire, Nebr. 
Carter Fowler Howell Mahan 
Casey Hughes, Ga. 


Mann Peters Seldomridge Tavenner 
Mapes Peterson Shackleford lor, Ala. 
Martin Phelan Sherley Taylor, Ark. 
Miller Porter She Taylor, Colo. 
Mitchell Post Sims le 
Montague Pou Sinnott Ten Eyck 
oon Powers Sisson Thomas 
Morin Price Slayden Thomson, III. 
Morrison Prouty Sloan ‘owner 
Moss, Ind. uin ll Townsend 
Mott agsdale Smith, Md. Tribble 
Mulkey Rainey Smith,Saml.W. Vaughan 
Murdock Raker Smith, Minn. Vinson 
Murray Rauch Smith, N. X. Vollmer 
Neeley, Kans. Rayburn Smith, Tex Walsh 
Neely, W. Va. Reilly, Conn, Stafford Watkins 
Nelson Runy; Wis. Stedman Watson 
Norton Riordan Stephens, Cal. Weaver 
O'Hair Roberts, Mass, Stephens, Miss. ‘ebb 
Oldfield Rogers Stephens, Nebr. Whitacre 
Padgett Rothermel Stephens, Tex. White 
555 N. Rouse Stevens, Williams 
SN ee ae 
me ucker ger oung, Tex. 
Park Russeil Sumners = 
Parker, N. J. Scott Taggart 
Patton, Pa. Scully Talcott, N. Y. 
NATS—31. 
Anderson Griest McLaughlin Smith, J. M. C. 
Borchers Hamilton, N. ¥. Madden Steenerson 
Browne, Wis. Hawley Mondell Sutherland 
Butler Hughes, W. Va. Moore Switzer 
Calder Kennedy, Morgan, Okla. Volstead 
Curry del Parker, N. I. Woods 
Drukker Langham Slem; Young, N. Dak. 
Fordney Langley Smith, Idaho . 
ANSWERED “ PRESENT "—5. 
Beall, Tex. Davenport Dies Metz 
NOT VOTING—S6, 
Ain Faison ellan Stevens, Minn, 
Aust Falconer McGillicud ut 
Avis Gard McGuire, Okla. Talbott, Md 
Barnhart Maher Taylor, N. Y. 
Bartholdt Godwin, N. C. Mor; La. Thach: 
Bartlett Go Moss, W. Va. Thom Okla. 
Broussard Graham, Pa Nolan, J. I. Treadway 
Bu Ha O'Brien Tuttle 
Burke, Pa. Hart lesby Underhill 
Hayes O’Shaunessy Underwood 
Ca: Helgesen tten, N. Y. are 
Copley Hensley att Walker 
Danto obson Plumley Wallin 
Da Hoxworth Walters \ 
Dent Jones Roberts, Nev. aley 
Dooling Kahn te eas Wilson, Fla. 
Dunn Keister Saba Wilson, > 
Eagle Kitchin Saunders Winslow 
Edwards Kreider Sells Witherspoon 
Elder L’Engle Shreve 
Evans Lewis, Pa. Sparkman 
Fairchild Loft ey 


So the amendment was agreed to. 
The Clerk announced the following additional pairs: 
On this vote: 
Mr. Wuatey (for) with Mr. Davenrort (against). 
Until further notice: 
. O’SHauNeEssY with Mr. BARTHOLDT, 
. BARTLETT with Mr. Roperts of Nevada. 
. Mauer with Mr. Hayes. 
Doolixd with Mr. Avis. 
„ ELDER with Mr. WINSLOW. 
Henstey with Mr. FAIRCHILD. 
„ WALKER with Mr. AINEY. 
. Epwarps with Mr. DUNN. 
„Haun with Mr. Treapway, 
. Hosson with Mr. Davis. 
„ UNDERHILL with Mr. KAHN. 
, Carr with Mr. BELLS. 
„ Merz with Mr. PLUMLEY. 
. RupLey with Mr. HELGESEN. 
„ L’ENGte with Mr. WALLIN. 
. Brovssarp with Mr. AUSTIN. 
. EAGLE with Mr. Cary. 
. Evans with Mr. FALCONER. 
Mr. Farson with Mr. Krister. 
Mr. Gorman with Mr. Moss of West Virginia. 
Mr. Patren of New York with Mr. PLATT. 
Mr. Sanath with Mr. WALTERS. 
Mr. SPARKMAN with Mr. Stevens of Minnesota. 
The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 
The SPEAKER. The question now is on the second amend- 
ment. 
Mr, WEBB. Mr. Speaker, that was to strike out the word 
“shall” and substitute the word “to,” was it not? 
Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I demand the regular order. De- 
bate is not in order. 
Mr. WEBB. I was asking for information. 
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The SPEAKER. Yes; on line 5, page 3, strike out the word 
“shall” and substitute the word “to.” The question is on 
agreeing to the amendment. 

The question was taken, and the Speaker announced that the 
ayes seemed to have it. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I ask for a division. 

The SPEAKER. A division is demanded. 

The House divided; and there were—ayes 212, noes 85. 

Mr. MANN. I ask for tellers, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann] 
asks for tellers, ‘Chose in favor of taking this vote by tellers 
will rise and stand until they are counted. [After counting.] 
Sixty-three gentlemen have arisen for tellers—a sufficient num- 
ber—and the Chair appoints the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
ALEXANDER] and the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann] to act 


as tellers, 


The committee again divided; and the tellers reported—ayes 


159, noes 60. 


Mr. MANN. I ask for the yeas and nays, Mr. Speaker. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois demands the 
yeas and nays. 


The yeas and nays were ordered. 


The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the second 


amendment. 


The question was taken; and there were—yeas 230, nays 100, 


answered “ present“ 3, not voting 90, as follows: 
[Roll No, 75.] 
YEAS—230. 


Abercrombie Donohoe Hull Raker 
Adair Donovan Humphreys, Miss. Rauch 
Adamson Doolittle Igoe Rayburn 
Aiken Doremus Jacoway Reilly, Conn, 
Alexander Doughton Johnson, Ky. Reilly, Wis. 
Allen Driscoll Johnson, S. C. Riordan 
Ashbrook Dupré Resting Rothermel 
Aswell - Eagan Kelly, Pa. ouse 
Bailey Eagle Kennedy, Conn. Rubey 
Baker Estopinal Kettner Rucker 
Baltz vans Key, Ohio Russell 
Barkley Fergusson Kirkpatrick Saunders 
Bathrick Ferris Kitchin tt 
Beakes Fields Kono Seldomridge 
Bell, Ga. Finley Korbly Shackleford 
Blackmon Fitzgerald Lafferty herley 
her FitzHenry Lazaro herwood 
Borchers Flood, Va. Lee, Ga. ims 
Borland Floyd, Ark. Lee, Pa, Sisson 
Bowdle oster Lesher Slayden 
Brockson Fowler Lever th, Md. 
Brodbeck Fran Levy Smith, N. I. 
Brown, N. Y. Gallagher Lewis, Md. Smith, Tex. 
Brown, W. Va. Gallivan eb Stanley 
Bruckner Garner Linthicum Stedman 
Brumbaugh Garrett, Tenn. oyd Stephens, Miss, 
Bryan Garrett, Tex, Lobeck Stephens, Nebr. 
Buchanan, III. Gill Logue Stephens, Tex, 
Buchanan, Tex, Gilmore Lonergan Stevens, N. H. 
Bulkley Gittins McAndrews Stone 
Burke, Wis, Glass McKellar Stringer 
Burnett Goeke MacDonald Sumners 
Byrnes, S. C. Goldfogle Maguire, Nebr. Taggart 
Byrns, Tenn. w ahan Talcott, N. X. 
Candler, Miss. Gordon Mitchell Tavenner 
Cantor Goulden Montague Taylor, Ala. 
Caraway Graham, III. oon Taylor, Ark. 
Carlin Gray . Morrison Taylor, Colo, 
Carter Gregg Moss, Ind. Ten Eyck 
sey Griffin Mulkey omas 
Church Gudger Murdock Townsend 
laney i eee r Tronen 
aypoo ar eeley, Kans. aug 
Cline Harris Neely, W. Va. inson 
Coady Harrison Hair Volimer 
Collier Haugen Oldfield alsh 
Connelly, Kans. ay dgett Watkins 
Conry Hayden Page, N. C. Watson 
Cox Heflin Palmer Weaver 
Crisp Helm Park Webb 
Cullop Helvering Peterson Whitacre 
Dale Henry Phelan White 
ker Hill Porter Williams 
Deitrick Holland Post Wingo 
Dershem Houston Pou Withers 
Dickinson Howard Price Young, Tex. 
Difenderfer Hughes, Ga, Quin 
Dixon Hulings Rainey 
NAYS—100. 
Anderson Dillon Guernsey Kinkaid 
Anthony Drukker Hamilton, Mich, Knowland, J. R. 
Barehfeld Edmonds Hamilton, N. T. La Follette 
rton Esch Hawley ham 
II. Cal. Farr Hinds Langley 
ritten Fess Hinebaugh Lenroo' 
Browne, Wis. Fordney Howell indde 
Browning Frear Hughes, W. Va. Lindquist 
Burke, S. Dak. French Humphtey Wash. McK 
utler Gardner Johnson, Utah McLanghlin 
Calder Gillett Johnson. Wash. dden 
Callaway ‘ood Kelley, Mich, Manahan 
Chandler, N. T. Green, Iowa Kennedy, Iowa Mann 
Cooper Greene, Mass. Kennedy, R Mapes 
Cramton Greene, Vt. Kiess, Martin 
Curry Griest Kindel Miller 
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Mondell Parker, N. J. Sinnott Stephens, Cal, 
Moore Parker, N. X. Slemp Sutherland 
Morgan, Okla. Patton. Pa. Sloan Switzer S 
Peters Smith, Idaho Temple 
Moss, W. Va. Platt Smith, J. M. C. Thomson, III. 
Mott Powers Smith, Minn. Towner 
Nelson Prouty Smith, Saml. W. Volstead 
Norton Roberts, Mass. Stafford Woods 
Paige, Mass, Rogers Steenerson Young, N. Dak. 
ANSWERED “ PRI'SENT "—3, 
Beall, Tex. Carew Metz 
NOT VOTING—90. 
Aine: Dunn Kreider Small 
Austin Edwards L'Engle Sparkman 
Avis Elder Lewis, Pa. Stevens, Minn. 
Barnhart Fairchild Loft Stout 
Bartholdt Faison McClellan Talbott, Md. 
rtlett Falconer McGillicuddy Taylor, N. Y. 
Broussard Gard McGuire, Okla. Thacher 
Burgess George Maher Thompson, Okla, 
Gia’ Siano MEET e 
m A olan, J. e 
Cantrill Gorman "Brien Underhill 
Graham, Pa. Oglesby Underwood 
Cary Hamill O'Shaun are 
Clark, Fla. Hart Patten, N. Y. Walker 
Connolly, Iowa appn Plumle Wallin 
Copley Ra e Walters 
Hensley R Whaley 
Danforth Hobson Roberts, Ney. Wilson, Fla. 
Davenport Hoxworth opier Wilson, N. V. 
Da vis ones Sa Winslow 
Dent Kahn Seu Woodruff 
Dies Keister Sells 
Dooling Kent Shreve 


So the amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk announced the following additional pairs: 

Until further notice: 

Mr. CLARK of Florida with Mr. CAMPBELL. 

Mr. Patren of New York with Mr. WOODRUFF, 

Mr. Smart with Mr. COPLEY. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Mr. Speaker, I desire to vote. 

The SPEAKER. Was the gentleman in the Hall of the House 
listening when his name should have been called? 

=a CAMPBELL. I was attending an important committee 
meeting. 
eae SPEAKER. The gentleman does not bring himself within 

e rule. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I should like to have the rule of 
the House observed which prohibits Members gathering around 
the desk during a roll call. 

The SPEAKER. They were not interfering with the roll call, 

Mr. MANN. The rule says they shall not be at the desk. 

The SPEAKER. That is true. They were consulting with 
the Speaker. 

Mr. MANN. I can not help that; it was during the roll call. 

The SPEAKER. It is all over. It does not make a bit of 
difference. [Laughter and applause.] 

The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I move to reconsider—well, I will 
not. 

Mr. SHERLEY. You can not. : 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the next amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

At the end of the bill add new sections, as follows: 

“ Sec. 5. That the United States, acting through the shipping board 
hereinafter created, may subscribe to the capitalastock of a corporation 
of the District of Columbia. corporation shall have for its object 
the purchase, construction, equipment, maintenance, and operation of 
merchant vessels to meet the requirements of the foreign commerce of 
the United States 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER, For what purpose does tL. gentleman rise? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. A parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. The amendment that is now being read 
was offered by the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. PADGETT] 
and was read. Is it in order now to read the amendment again 
except by unanimous consent? It has been read once and con- 
sidered, and is pending under the rule. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks the point made by the 
gentleman from Missouri is well taken. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Then I object to the further reading of It. 

Mr. MANN. I ask for a division of the amendment. 

The SPEAKER. In what regard? 

Mr. MANN. There are 13 sections in the amendment, 13 
separate propositions, besides a dozen or so other propositions 
which are divisible. I only ask for a division of the sections. 


The SPEAKER, Undoubtedly the gentleman is right. The 
Clerk will report the first section, so that Members will know 
what they are voting on. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the first subdivision. 
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The Clerk read as follows: ` 


Sec. 5. That the United States, acting through the shipping board 
hereinafter created, may subscribe to the capital stock of a corporation 


of the District of Columbia. Said corporation shall have for its ob- 
ject the purchase, construction, equipment, maintenance, and operation 
of merchant vessels to meet the requirements of the foreign commerce of 
the United States, cr to charter vessels for such purposes, and to make 
charters or leases of any vessel or vessels owned by such corporation td 
any other corporation organized under the laws of a State, a majority 
of the stock being owned by citizens of the United States, firm, or in- 
dividual citizen or citizens of the United States, to be used for such 
urposes, and shall have power to carry out said objects and purposes: 
rovided, That the terms and conditions of such charter parties shall 
first be approved by the shipping board, the initial capital stock of 
which corporation shall not be over $10,000,000, of the par value of 
$100 per share: And | hese further, That said corporation shall make 
no charter or lease of any vessel to any corporation, firm, or individual 
for a longer period than 12 months, and said corporation shall specify 
in the charter or lease the rates, charges, and fares to be observed by 
such corporation, firm, or individual chartering or leasing any suc! 
vessel or vessels as a maximum to be charged during the life of such 
charter or lease, and there shall be contained in said charter or lease 
a provision terminating the same whenever the charterer or the lessee 
shall violate any of its provisions. It is hereby made the duty of such 
corporation to take such steps as may be necessary to terminate an 
such charter or lease whenever the corporation, firm, or individual, 
party to such charter or lease, shall violate the provisions of the same, 
The members of said shipping board, as incorporators, may for the 
8 of Seige a | out the provisions of this act, form a corporation 
of the District of Columbia by making and filing a certificate of incor- 
ration, as provided in subchapter 4 of chapter 18 of an act entitled 
An act to establish a code of laws for the District of Columbia,” 
approved March 3, 1901. 
he corporation so formed, its officers and trustees and stockholders 
shall possess all the powers conferred and perform all the duties im- 
posed 1760 said subchapter 4, except as the same are by this act limited 


The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment, section 5. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. Mann) there were—ayes 171, noes 77. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I ask for tellers. 

Mr. HAY. Mr. Speaker, I demand the yeas and nays. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois asks for tellers 
and the gentleman from Virginia demands the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nuys were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 223, nays 100, 
answered “present” 4, not voting 96. 


[Roll No. 76.] 


Mitchell Post Sherwood Taylor, Ark, 
Montague Pou Sims Taylor, Colo. 
oon Price Sisson Ten Eyck 
Morgan, La. uin Slayden Thomas 
Morrison ainey Small Townsend 
Moss, Ind Raker Smith, Md. Tribble 
Mulkey Rauch Smith, N. Y. Vaughan 
Murdock Rayburn Smith, Tex. Vinson 
Murray Reilly, Conn. Stedman Vollmer 
Neeley, Kans, Reilly, W Stephens, Miss, Walsh 
Neely, W. Va. Riordan Stephens, Nebr. Walters 
O'Hair Rothermel Stephens, Tex. Watkins 
Oldfield Rouse Stone Watson 
Padgett Rubey Stout Weaver 
Page, N. C. Rucker Stringer Webb 
Park Russell Sumners Whitacre 
Patten, N. Y. Scully Taggart Williams 
Peterson Seldomridge Talcott, N. Y. ingo 
Phelan Shackleford Tavenn2r Young, Tex. 
Porter Sherley Taylor, Ala. 
NAYS—100. 
Anderson Frear Kinkaid Parker, N. X. 
Anthony French Knowland, J. R. Patton, Pa. 
Barchfeld Gardner La Follette eters 
Barton Gillett Langham Platt 
Bell, Cal. Good Langle Powers 
Borchers Greene, Mass. Lenroo Roberts, Mass. 
Britten Greene, Vt Lindbergh Rogers 
Browne, Wis. riest Lindquist Scott 
Browning Hamilton, Mich. McKenzie Sinnott 
Burke, S. Dak. Hamilton, N. Y. McLaughlin Slemp 
Butler Haugen Madden Sloan 
Calder Hawley Manahan Smith, Idaho 
Callawa Hinds Mann Smith, J. M. C. 
Campbe! Hinebaugh Mapes Smith, Minn, 
Chandler, N. T. Hughes, W.Va. Martin Smith, Saml. W. 
Cooper ulings Miller Stafford 
Cramton Humphrey, Wash. Mondell Steenerson 
Curry Johnson, Utah Moore Stephens, Cal. 
Dies Johnson, Wash. Morgan, Okla, Switzer 
Dillon Keister orln Temple 
Edmonds Kelley, Mich. Moss, W. Va. Thomson, III. 
Esch Kennedy, Iowa Nelson ‘Towner 
Farr Kennedy, R. I. Norton Volstead 
Fess ; Kiess, Pa. Paige, Mass. Woods 
Fordney Kindel Parker, N. J. Young, N. Dak. 
ANSWERED “ PRESENT "—4, 
Bartlett Beall, Tex. Carew Difenderfer 
NOT VOTING—96, 
Aine. Faison Kreider Shreve 
Austin Falconer L'Engle Sparkman 
Avis Fitzgerald Lewis, Pa, Stanley 
Barnhart Fowler Loft Stevens, Minn, 
Bartholdt Gard McClellan Stevens, N. H. 
roussard George McGillicaddy Sutherland 

Brown, W. Va. Gerry McGuire, Okla. Talbott, Md. 
Burgess Godwin, N. C. Maher Taylor, N. Y. 
Burke, Pa. Graham, III. Metz Thacher 
Carr Graham, Pa Mott Thompson, Okla. 
Ca Green, Iowa Nolan, J. I. Treadway 
Copley Guernsey O'Brien Tuttle 
Crosser Hamill Oglesby Underhill 
Danforth Harris O'Shaunessy Underwood 
Davenport Hart Palmer Vare 
Davis Hayes Plumley Walker 

t Helgesen Prout Wallin 
Drukker Hensley Ragsdale Whaley 
Dunn Hobson Reed White 
Dupré Howell Roberts, Nev. Wilson, Fla. 
Edwards Hoxworth Ruple Wilson, N. X. 
Elder Jones Sabat Winslow 
Estopinal Kahn Saunders Witherspoon 

reh Kitchin Sells Woodru 


So the amendment was agreed to. 
The following additional pairs were announced: 
Mr. Warre with Mr. Mort. 
Mr. TUTTLE with Mr. SUTHERLAND, 
Mr. Georce with Mr. HOWELL. 


Er STEVENS of New Hampshire. 
peaker. 
The SPEAKER. Was the gentleman in the Hall listening 


8 


when his name should have been called? 


Mr. STEVENS of New Hampshire. 


I wish to vote, Mr. 


I was in the balcony. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman does not bring himself within 


the rule. 


The result of the vote was then announced as above recorded. 
Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw my demand for a 
division of the amendment. 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois withdraws his 
demand for a division, and the question is on the remaining 
part of the amendment. 
The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 
The SPEAKER. The question now is on the third reading 
of the Senate Dill. 
The question was taken, and the bill was ordered to be read 
a third time and was read the third time. 
Mr. PADGETT. A parliamentary inquiry, Mr. Speaker. 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 
Mr. PADGETT, The title to the bill should be amended. 


YBAS—223. 
Abercrombie Carlin FitzHenry Howard 
Adair Carter Flood, Va. Hughes, Ga. 
Adamson Casey Floyd, Ark, Hu 
ken Church Foster Humphreys, Miss. 

Alexander Clancy Francis I 
Allen Clark, Fla. Gallagher acoway 
Ashbrook Claypool Gallivan Johnson, Ky. 
Aswell Cline Garner Johnson, S. C. 
Balley Coady Garrett, Tenn. Keatin 
Baker Collier Garrett, Tex. Kelly, Pa. 
Baltz Connelly, Kans, Gill Kennedy, Conn, 
Barkle Connolly, Iowa Gilmore Kent 
Bathrick Conry Gittins Kettner 

kes Cox Glass Key, Ohio 
Bell, Ga. Crisp Goeke Kirkpatrick 
Blackmon Cullop Goldfogle Kono 

her Dale oodwin, Ark, Korbly 
Borland Decker Gordon Lafferty 
Bowdle Deitrick Gorman Lazaro 
Brockson Dershem Goulden Lee, Ga. 
Brodbeck Dickinson Gray Lee, Pa. 
Brown, N. X. Dixon Gre; Lesher 
Bruckner Donohoe Griffin Lever 
Brumbaugh Donovan Gudger Levy 
Bryan Doolin Hamlin Lewis, Md. 
Buchanan, III. Doolittle Hard leb 
Buchanan, Tex, Doremus Harrison Linthicum 
Bulkley Doughton ay Lloyd 
Burke, Wis. Driscoll Hayden Lobec! 
Burnett Eagan Heñin Logue 
Byrnes, S. C. Eagle Helm Lonergan 
Byrns, Tenn. Evans Helvering McAndrews 
Candler, Miss. Fergusson Henry McKellar 
Cantor Ferris Hill MacDonald 
Cantrill Fields Holland — Soe Nebr. 
Caraway Finley Houston Mahan 


The SPEAKER. That comes after the passage of the bill. 
The question is on the passage of the bill. 
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Mr. MANN. And on that I demand the yeas and nays, 
The yeas and nays were ordered. 


The question was taken; and there were—yeas 215, nays 121, 


answered “ present” 7, not voting 80, as follows: 
[Roll No. 77.] 


Abercrombie 
Adair 


Bell, Ga. 
Blackmon 


Brown, N. Y. 
Bruckner 
Brumbaugh 
Bryan 
Buchanan, III. 
Buchanan, Tex, 
Bulkley 
Burke, Wis, 
Burnett 
Byrnes, S. C. 
Byrns, Tenn. 
Candler, Miss, 
Cantor 


Connelly, Kans. 
Connolly, Iowa 


Barchfeld 


Campbell 
Chandler. N. T. 


French 
Gardner 


Beall, Tex. 
Carey 


Ainey 
Anthony 
Austin 

Avis 

Barnhart 
Bartholdt 
Bartlett 
Broussard 
Brown, W. Va. 


Burgess 
Burke, Pa. 
Carr 


YEAS—215. 
Dickinson pone Ga, 
Dixon Hull 
Donovan Humphreys, Miss. 
Doolittle I 
Doremus acoway 
Doughton Johnson, Ky. 
Driscoll Johnson, S. C. 
Dupré Keatin 
Eagan Kelly, Pa. 
Eagle Kennedy, Conn. 
Estopinal Kettner 
Evans Key, Ohio 
Fergusson Kirkpatrick 
Ferris ono 
Fields Korbly 
Finle Lafferty 
FitzHenry 0 
Flood, Va. Lee, Ga. 
Floyd, Ark. Lee, Pa. 
Foster Lesher 
Fowler Lever 
Francis Levy 
Gallagher Lewis, Md. 
Gallivan Lieb 
Garner Linthicum 
Garrett, Tenn. Lloyd 
Garrett, Tex, Lobeck 
George Logue 
Gill Lone 
Gllmore McAndrews 
Gittins McClellan 
Glass McKellar 
Goeke MacDonald 
Goldfogle Maguire, Nebr, 
Goodwin, Ark, Mahan 
Goulden Mitchell 
Graham, III. Montague 
ray oon 
Mulkey 
bh 1 
Zudger urray ` 
aml Neeley, Kans, 
Hard Neely, W. Va. 
Harrison „Hair 
Hay Oldfield 
Hayden Padgett 
Heflin Palmer 
elm k 
Helvering Peterson 
Henry Phelan 
Hill Post 
Holland Price 
Houston Quin 
Howard Ragsdale 
NAYS—121. 
Gerry La Follette 
Gillett Langham 
Good Langley 
Gordon Lenroot 
grans MO 3 
reene, cKenzle 
Griest cLaughlin 
Guernsey Madden 
Hamilton, Mich. Manahan 
Hamilton, N. Y. Mapes 
augen Martin 
Hawley Miller 
Hinds Mondell 
Hinebaugh Moore 
Howell Morgan, Okla. 
Husie W.Va. Morin 
Hulin; Morrison 
Hump rey, Wash. Moss, Ind. 
Jobnson, Utah oss, W. Va, 
Johnson, Wash. ott 
Jones Nelson 
Keister orton 
Kelley, Mich. Page, N. C. 
Kennedy, Iowa Paige, Mass. 
Kennedy, R. I. Parker, N. J. 
Kent Parker, N. T. 
Kiess, Pa. Patton, Pa. 
cee Peters 
Kinkaid Platt 
Kitchin Porter 
Knowland, J. R. Powers 


ANSWERED “ PRESENT ”—7, 


Davenport Mann 
Difenderfer Metz 
NOT VOTING—80. 

Cary Faison 
Clark, Fla. Falconer 
Copley Gard 
Crosser Godwin, N. C. 
Danforth Gorman 
Davis Graham, Pa. 
Dent Green, Iowa 
Dooling Hamill 
Dunn Harris 
Edwards Hart 

der Hayes 
Fairchild Helgesen 


Rainey 
Raker 
Rauch 
e 
Reilly, Conn. 
ate Wis. 
Riordan 
Rothermel 
Rouse 
Rubey 
Rucker 
Russell 
Scully 
Seldomridge 
Shackleford 


Stephens, Miss, 
Stephens, Nebr. 


Taylor, Ala, 
Taylor, Ark. 
Taylor, Colo, 
Ten Eyck 
Thomas 
Townsend 
ees 
aughan 
Vinson 
Walsh 
Watkins 
Watson 
Weaver 


ebb 
Williams 
Wingo 
Young, Tex, 


Stafford 
Steenerson 
Stephens, Cal. 
Stevens, Minn, 
Sutherland 
Switzer 


Temple 
Thomson, III. 
Towner 
Volstead 
Whitacre 
Witherspoo 
erspoon 
Woods 
Young, N. Dak. 


Pou 


ft 
McGillicud 
McGuire, Ok 
er 


Morgan, La, Roberts, Ney, Thacher Walker 
Nolan, i L 3 Thompson, Okla. Wallin 
"Brien Saba ‘Treadway Walters 
Oglesby Sells Tuttle Whaley 
O’Shauness: Shreve Underhill Wilson, Fla. 
Patten, N. Ý. Sparkman Underwood Wilson, N. X. 
Plumley Talbott, Md. are Winslow 
Reed Taylor, N. Y. Volimer Woodruff 


So the bill was passed. 

The Clerk announced the following additional pairs: 

For the session: 

Mr. UNDERwoop with Mr, Mann. 

On the vote: 

Mr. Brown of West Virginia (for bill) with Mr. Avis 
(against). 

Mr. Pov (for bill) with Mr. AxrHONx (against). 

. VOLLMER (for bill) with Mr. Green of Iowa (against). 

. Henstey (for bill) with Mr. Farcmm (against). 

. J. I. Notan (for bill) with Mr. Corrkx (against). 

. HAĒILL (for bill) with Mr. Treapway (against). 

. Epwarps (for bill) with Mr. Dunn (against). 

. WALKER (for bill) with Mr. Arney (against). 

. Hopson (for bill) with Mr. Davis (against). 

. UNDERHILL (for bill) with Mr. Kann (against), 

Cann (for bill) with Mr. Serts (against). 

. Merz (for bill) with Mr. PLumury (against). 

. Ruptey (for bill) with Mr. HELGESEN (against). 3 
. Witson of Florida (for bill) with Mr. Wax (against), 
. L’Encte (for bill) with Mr. AUSTIN (against). i 
. WHALEY (for bill) with Mr. DAVENPORT (against). 

. ELDER (for bill) with Mr. Winstow (against). 

. Crosser (for bill) with Mr. Warrers (against), 

. SABATH (for bill) with Mr. Kremer (against), 

Until further notice; 

Mr. CLank of Florida with Mr. Cary. 

Mr. Denr with Mr. McGuire of Oklahoma. 

Mr. SPARKMAN with Mr. FALCONER. 

Mr. Talnorr of Maryland with Mr. LEWIS of Pennsylvania. | 

Mr. BEALL of Texas with Mr. SHREVE, 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I voted “nay.” I am paired with 
the gentleman from Alabama [Mr, Unprrwoop], who is un- 
avoidably detained from the House. If he were present he 
would have yoted “yea.” I desire to withdraw my vote and 
be recorded as answering “ present.” 

The name of Mr. Maxx was called, and he answered “Pres 
ent.” 

The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 

On motion of Mr. ALEXANDER, a motion to reconsider the vote 
by which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 

Mr. PADGETT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the title be amended so as to include the words “and for other 
purposes.” 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Hay). 
it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. i 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE, | 
i By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted as fol 
ows: 

To Mr. Crosser, indefinitely, on account of illness. 

To Mr. Kaun, for three days, on account of sickness, 

ADJOURNMENT. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do 
now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; and accordingly (at 1 o’clock and 
25 minutes a. m., Wednesday, February 17, 1915), the House 
adjourned until 12 o’clock noon this day. 


Without objection, 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, . 

Mr. HUGHES of Georgia, from the Committee on Education, 
to which was referred the bill (H. R. 14895) to create a new 
division of the Bureau of Education, to be known as the Fed- 
eral motion-picture commission, and defining its powers and 
duties, reported the same without amendment, accompanied by. 
a report (No. 1411), which said bill and report were referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 


— 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 
Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: : 
By Mr. HAYDEN: A bill (H. R. 21465) for the purchase of a 
site for a public building at Yuma, Ariz.; to the Committee on 
Public Buildings and Grounds. 


j 
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By Mr. MORGAN of Oklahoma : A bill (H. R. 21474) to pro- 
viđe better credit facilities and lower interest for farmers; to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. MORIN: A bill (H. R. 21475) to provide for the in- 
corporation and regulation of a corporation for the purpose of 
promoting the commerce of the United States, ete.; to the Com- 
mittee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. THOMAS: Resolution (H. Res. 738) opposing the re- 
organization of the Rural Mail Service by the Post Office De- 
partment; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. GREGG: Resolution (H. Res. 737) referring certain 
claims to the Court of Claims for finding of facts and conclu- 
sions of Jaw under section 151 of the act of March 3, 1911, en- 
titled “An act to codify, revise, and amend the laws relating to 
the judiciary ”; to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. GOODWIN of Arkansas: A joint resolution (H. J. Res. 
423) providing for the appointment of a national marketing 
commission; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. FALCONER: Memorial of the Legislature of the State 
of Washington, urging amendment of act of February 22, 1899, 
providing for formation of constitutions of several States, in- 
cluding Washington, so as to permit greater latitude of leasing 
public lands; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. GARD: Memorial from the Legislature of the State 
of Iowa, indorsing S. 6857, to authorize the retirement from 
active service with increased rank of officers now on the active 
list who served in the Civil War, ete.; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

By Mr. NORTON: Memorial of the Legislative Assembly of 
the State of North Dakota, requesting and urging Congress to 
enact a grazing homestead law similar to H. R. 15799; to the 


Committee on the Public Lands. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ASHBROOK: A bill (H. R. 21466) granting a pension 
to Ellen Curtin; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 21467) granting an increase of pension to 
Sllenus A. Simons; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BRUMBAUGH: A bill (H. R. 21468) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Adam E. Haughn; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. DOUGHTON. A bill (H. R. 21469) granting a pen- 
sion to James M. Odell; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. KEY of Ohio: A bill (H. R. 21470) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Evans M. Hughes; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. PAIGE of Massachusetts: A bill (H. R. 21471) for 
the relief of the estate of Mary Davis Denny; to the Committee 
on Claims. 

By Mr. ROGERS: A bill (H. R. 21472) granting a pension to 
William E. Galvin; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. TAGGART: A bill (H. R. 21473) granting a pension 
to Frank D. Lukens; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
By Mr. FRENCH: A bill (H. R. 21476) granting a patent to 
a certain strip of land to Elisha A. Crandall; to the Committee 
on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. LEVER: A bill (H. R. 21477) granting a pension to 
Lucy T. Read; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. CLAYPOOL: A bill (H. R. 21478) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Mary C. Jones; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 21479) granting an increase of pension to 
Joseph B. Hannawalt; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk's desk and referred as follows: 

By the SPEAKER (by request) : Petitions of Rincheval Post 
No. 572, Grand Army of the Republic, Rhineland, Mo., and other 
Grand Army of the Republic posts of Missouri, urging action on 
pensions for the Missouri Militia; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also (by request), memorial of Kingston (N. Y.) Branch of 
American Neutrality League, urging legislation on an embargo 
of munitions of war; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. ALLEN: Petition of Alsace and Lorraine Mutual Re- 
lief Society, of Cincinnati, Ohio, disapproving protests against 
exporting food and war material; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

By Mr. ASHBROOK: Papers to accompany House bill 21456, 
Tor relief of John W. Warman; to the Committee on Pensions. 


By Mr. BAKER: Petition of citizens of Egg Harbor City, 
N. J., favoring embargo on arms; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

By Mr. BOOHER: Petition of Col. William Wilkinson Post, 
No. 65, Grand Army of the Republic, Mound City, Mo.; Tarkio 
Post, No. 67, Grand Army of the Republic, Tarkio, Mo.; and 
Christian Meyer Post, No. 45, Grand Army of the Republic, 
Oregon, Mo., favoring House bill 15, to pension all State militia, 
etc., who served in Union-Army for 90 days or more; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BRYAN: Petition of citizens of Washington State, 
favoring embargo on arms; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. BURKE of South Dakota: Petition of Aberdeen (S. 
Dak.) Commercial Club, favoring passage of House bill 5308, 
relative to taxing mail-order houses; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means, 

By Mr. BURKE of Wisconsin: Petition of 64 citizens of 
Beaver Dam and Reeseville and vicinity, of Dodge County, Wis., 
favoring an embargo on war material except foodstuffs; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. CLINE: Petition of Indiana citizens, protesting 
against the Fitzgerald amendment to the Post Office appropria- 
tion bill; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petitions of Indiana citizens, protesting against the pas- 
sage of the immigration bill over the President’s veto; to the 
Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

Also, petition of Indiana citizens, favoring passage of the 
immigration bill over the President's veto; to the Committee on 
Immigration and Naturalization. 

Also, petition of Indiana citizens, favoring bills to prohibit 
export of war material; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

Also, memorial of 5,000 Indianapolis (Ind.) citizens, appeal- 
ing for a firm administration policy in protecting American 
commerce on the seas with neutral countries; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. COOPER: Petition of citizens of Indianapolis, Ind., 
favoring embargo on arms; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

Also, petition of Badger Council, No. 109, Royal League, 
Kenosha, Wis., favoring bill to retire aged employees of the 
Government; to the Committee on Reform in the Civil Service. 

By Mr. COPLEY : Petition of citizens of Aurora, III., relative 
to embargo on war material; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

By Mr. CURRY: Petition of citizens’ of Stockton, Cal., and 
Clements County, Cal., favoring embargo on arms; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. DICKINSON: Petitions of State Camp of the Missouri 
Enrolled Militia; also sundry citizens of the sixth Missouri 
district, members of Posts Nos. 327, 566, 172, and 238, Grand 
Army of the Republic, fayoring House bill 15, to pension militia- 
men serving in Union Army in Civil War; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. DILLON: Petition of citizens of Ward, S. Dak., pro- 
testing against export of war material; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. EAGAN: Petition of sundry citizens of the State of 
New Jersey, fayoring an embargo on war material; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. FINLEY: Petitions of Thomas J. Anderson, Cleve- 
land, Ohio; citizens of Catawba County, N. C.; Chicago and 
Oak Park, III.; Schenectady, N. X.; and Charleston, S. C., 
against any abridgment of the freedom of the press; to the 
Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. GOOD: Petition of Lisbon, Iowa, W. M. S., protesting 
against polygamy in the United States; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania: Petition of A. L. Ostman, 
protesting against Fitzgerald amendment to Post Office appro- 
priation bill; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post 
Roads. 

By Mr. HAMLIN: Petition of sundry citizens of the State of 
Missouri, favoring passage of House bill 15; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HENSLEY: Petition of C. C. E. Brandt and others, 
of Ironton, and W. J. Knorpp and others, of De Soto, Mo., pro- 
testing against export of war material; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Washington: Petition of citizens of 
Bellingham, Wash., against any abridgment of the freedom of 
the press; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petition of citizens of Hoquiam and Olympia, Wash., 
favoring embargo on arms; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. LONERGAN: Petition of Stanley Prenis, of Bristol, 
Conn., relative to the unemployed; to the Committee on Labor. 
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Also, petition of Anton Fafner, of New Britain, Conn., favor- 
ing an embargo on war material; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

By Mr. McCLELLAN: Memorial of Kingston (N. Y.) Branch 
of American Neutrality League, favoring an embargo on war 
material; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. MAGUIRE of Nebraska: Petition of 54 citizens of 
Lincoln, Nebr., favoring embargo on arms; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. MAHER: Petition of associated dailies of New York 
State, against postage-rate increase; to the Committee on the 
Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petition of Washington (D. C.) Central Labor Union, 
against legislation by Congress providing prohibition for the 
District of Columbia; to the Committee on the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

Also, petition of Fulton Street Board of Trade, Brooklyn, 
N. V., favoring Hamill civil-service retirement bill; to the Com- 
mittee on Reform in the Civil Service. 

By Mr. MOORE: Petitions of German Sunday School Society, 
yeterans of the German Army and their sons, and sundry citi- 
zens of Philadelphia, Wilhelm Rauft, Gustav Schaun, and other 
citizens of Philadelphia, Pa., favoring passage of bills to pro- 
hibit export of war material; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

By Mr. PETERSON: Petitions of citizens of Hammond and 
Hessville, Ind., favoring passage of bills to prohibit export of 
war material; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. WALLIN: Petition of sundry physicians of Sche- 
nectady, N. X., favoring the passage of the Palmer-Owen child- 
labor bill; to the Committee on Labor. 

Also, petition of sundry citizens of Fulton County, N. X., fa- 
yoring an embargo on war material; to the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs. 

By Mr. WINGO: Petition of citizens of Alleene, Ark., protest- 
ing against House bills 20644 and 20780; to the Committee on 
the Post Office and Post Roads. 


SENATE. 
WEDNESDAY, February 17, 1915. 


The Chaplain, Rey. Forrest J. Prettyman, D. D., offered the 
following prayer: 

Almighty God, we come before Thee helpless to meet the 
needs of our day and hour without Thy help. Show us how help- 
less we are. We seek that eternal and national freedom that 
ean only find expression in the prayer, Thy will be done. Grant 
us such an enlarged vision of God's great purpose that in giving 
ourselves to the world we shall be giving the largest and the 
best service. Give us that spiritual quality that shall impart 
tone and uplift to all that we touch. May all our service be 
acceptable to God, because it is the gift of consecrated souls to 
their fellow men. We ask for Christ’s sake. Amen. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 
Ashurst Gallinger 

Goff 


Martine, N. J. Smith, Md. 


Bankhead Nelson Smith, Mich. 
Brady Gore Norris Smith, S. C. 
Brandegee Gronna O'Gorman Smoot 
Bristow Hardwick Oliver Stephenson 
Bryan Hitchcock Overman Sterling 
Burleigh Hollis Owen Stone 
Burton Hughes Page Sutherland 
Camden James Penrose Swanson 
Catron Johnson Perkins Thomas 
Clapp Jones Pittman Thompson 
Clark, Wyo. Kenyon Pomerene Tillman 
Clarke, Ark. Kern Ransdell Townsend 
Colt Lane Robinson Vardaman 
Crawford Lea, Tenn. Root Warren 
Culberson s Shafroth Weeks 
Cummins Lippitt Sheppard White 
Dillingham ge Sherman Wiliams 
du Pont McCumber Simmons Works 

Fall McLean Smith, Ariz. 

Fletcher Martin, Va. Smith, Ga. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Eighty-two Senators have answered 
to the roll call. There is a quorum present. The Secretary will 
read the Journal of the proceedings of the preceding session. 

The Journal of the proceedings of the legislative day of Feb- 
ruary 15, 1915, was read and approved. 

FRANKFORD ARSENAL, PHILADELPHIA, PA. (s. DOC. NO, 947). 
The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the Secretary of War, suggesting that certain items 
be included in the sundry civil appropriation bill relating to the 
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Frankford Arsenal, Philadelphia, Pa., which was referred to the 
Committee on Apprópriations and ordered to be printed. 


FRENCH SPOLIATION CLAIMS (S. DOC. NO. 948). 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the assistant clerk of the Court of Claims, transmit- 
ting the findings of fact and conclusions of law filed under the 
act of January 20, 1885, in the French spoliation claims set out 
in the annexed findings by the court relating to the sloop Ruby, 
Ezra King, master, which, with the accompanying paper, was 
referred to the Committee on Claims and ordered to be printed. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by J. C. South, 
its Chief Clerk, announced that the House had passed the bill 
(S. 5259) to establish one or more United States Navy mail 
lines between the United States and South America and between 
the United States and the countries of Europe with amend- 
ments, in which it requested the concurrence of the Senate. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS, 


The VICE PRESIDENT presented a petition of the municipal 
council of Babatngeg, Province of Leyte, P. I., praying for the 
passage of the so-called Jones bill, to confer self-government 
upon the Filipino people, which was referred to the Committee 
en the Philippines. 

Mr. OLIVER. I have a telegram from William M. Randolph, 
of the Pittsburgh branch of the National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People, which I ask may be printed in 
the Record, without reading, and referred to the Committee on 
Appropriations, 

There being no objection, the telegram was referred to the 
Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

PITTSBURGH, PA., February 16, 1915. 
Hon. GEORGE T. OLI 


VER, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. 0.: 

The Pittsburgh branch of the National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People, expressing the sentiment of the colored people 
of Pennsylvania, most emphatically registers its protest against the 
striking out of Howard University money from 1 bill now 
in Senate Appropriation Committee. Our association appeals to you 
as a member of said committe to use your influence and exert every pos- 
sible effort to have said money restored to the n bill, 

WM. M. RANDOLPH, 
President Pittsburgh Branch National Association 
for the Advancement of Colored People. 


Mr. SIMMONS, I present a joint resolution of the Legislature 
of North Carolina, fayoring the immediate passage of the admin- 
istration ship-purchase bill. I ask that the joint resolution may 
be read. 

- There being no objection, the joint resolution was read, as fol- 


lows: 
[Resolution No. 20.] ' 


Joint resolution memorializing the North Carolina Senators and Repre- 
sentatives in Congress in favor of the administration bill to secure 
ships for transportation. 


Resolved by the senate (the house of representatives concurring), 
That the Senators and Representatives of North Carolina in the Con- 
arem of the United States are hereby memorialized and uested to 

o all within their power to secure the immediate passage of the admin- 
istration bill to secure ships for the transportation of American prod- 
ucts to the markets of the world. 

We urge prompt action by our Senators and Representatives. 

Resolved further, That copies of these resolutions be mailed immedi- 
ately to each of our Senators and each of our Representatives in Con- 
gress at Washington. 

In the general assembly read three times and ratified this the 16th 
day of February, 1915. 

E. L. DAUGETRIDGE, 
President of the Senate. 


„ R. WOOTEN, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
STATE or NORTH CAROLINA, 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Raleigh, February 16, 1915. 

I, J. Bryan Grimes, secretary of state of the State of North Carolina, 
do hereby certify the foregoing and attached (one sheet) to be a true 
copy from the records of this office. 

vd om whereof I have hereunto set my hand and affixed my offi- 
cial seal. 
roar office at Raleigh this 16th day of February, in the year of our 
T . 
{SEAL.] J. Bryan Grimes, Secretary of State, 


Mr. CHILTON. On the same line I have received a com- 
munication from John F. McNamee, editor and manager of 
the Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen’s Magazine, which I 
ask may be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the communication was ordered to 
be printed in the RECORD, as follows: 

BROTHERHOOD OF LOCOMOTIVE FIREMEN AND 
ENGINEMEN’S MAGAZINE, 
Indianapolis, Ind., February 13, 1915. 


Hon. WILLIAM E. CHILTON, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


Dran Sin: I would respectfully remind you that about 3,000,000 
men are out of employment in the United States and that a large pro- 
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portion of these men have families depending on them and that the 
wishes and the interests of the masses should be considered in con- 
nection with the Government ship-purchase bill as well as the views 
and selfish purposes of the plutocracy—of big business.” 

I am inclosing to you herewith a page from the current issue of our 
official publication, the Brotherhood of motive Firemen and Engine- 
men's Magazine, Am sending you this expression of our views on the 
subject in this manner so as to insure its coming directly to your attention. 

If the idle ships are put to work right away carrying commerce at 
shipping rates that will justify our merchants and manufacturers ex- 
por goods, it can not b great and immediate relief, and we 
trust that in the interests of ons of your fellow citizens who “do 
not know where the next meal is coming from” you will kindly sup- 


port this measure. 
Yours, respectfully, JoHN F. MCNAMEE, 


Mr. PITTMAN. I present a joint resolution of the Legislature 
of Nevada, transmitted to me in the form of a telegram, which 
I ask may be read. 

There being no objection, the telegram was read, as follows: 

Carson, Nev., February 15, 1915, 
Hon. Key PITTMAN, 
Washington, D. 0.: 
Joint and concurrent resolution relating to appropriation by Congress 
for irrigation purposes. 
Whereas the great agricultural resources of Nevada are dependent upon 
the conservation of the waters and irrigation; an 
Whereas there has been formed under the laws of this State an irriga- 
tion district called ir tion district No. 1, Carson Valley unit, 

Truckee-Carson project, for the express purpose of cooperating with 

the United States Government in constructing a reservoir for con- 

serving the waters of Carson River and thereby reclaiming and irri- 

whens over 50,000 acres of land; and 

ereas the Reclamation Service of the United States has recom- 
mended that the Government cooperate with the district, and it 
being essential and of primary importance that Congress appropriate 
at least $100,000 immediately to initiate and begin this work of re- 
el thousands of acres of land and opening them for homes for 
our people: Therefore be it 

Resolved by the senate (the assembly concurring), That we approve 
and favor the appropriation of $100, by Congress for the purpose of 
said reclamation project; and 

Resolved further, That we hereby urge our Senators and Representa- 
tives in Congress to use all h le means and efforts to secure such 
ap riation; and be it 

esolved further, That a copy of this resolution be Lay by 
the secretary of state to the Senators and Representatives ropa 
from Nevada and that a copy be forwarded to the President the 
United States, in 1 


MACK, 
Ohief Clerk of the Assembly. 
A. L. HAIGHT, 
Secretary of the Senate, 
A. G. MCBRIDE, 
Speaker of the Assembly. 
MAURICE J. SULLIVAN, 
President of the Senate. 


EMMETT D. BOYLE, Governor. 


Mr. WALSH. I present a memorial of the Legislature of 
Montana, which I ask may be printed in the Recorp and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

There being no objection, the memorial was referred to the 
Committee on Indian Affairs and ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

House joint memorial No. 1. 
[By Dwight N. Mason and C. M. Mansur.] 


To the honorable Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States in Congress assembled; 

Whereas there is now pending in the House of Representatives in the 
United States an act appropriating the sum of $500,000 for the 

sh pea of irrigating certain lands on the Flathead Reservation in 
ontana ; 

Whereas the irrigation project on said reservation can not be carried 
on successfully or to advantage of the settlers and allottes with 
an appropriation of a smaller amount than $500,000; 

Whereas the work now undertaken is of such nature and of such an 
extent that it will be impossible to continue same with an amount 
less than herein stated; and 

Whereas many settlers are solely dependent upon the early completion 
of said 2 in order that they may get water upon their lands, 
and that unless they receive water within the coming year their 
families may become destitute and starving: Now, therefore, be It 
eee aed senate concurring), That we, the Fourteenth is- 

lative ly of the State of Montana, do hereby petition the Con- 

gress of the United States for the passage of the now pending act 
appropriating for reclamation purposes upon the Flathead irrigation 
project the sum of $500,000 as herein set forth. 

urther resolved, That a copy of this memorial be forwarded by the 
secretary of state to the President of the United States and to the 

Secretary of the Interior and to our Senators and Representatives in 

Congress, with the request that they use their every effort to bring 

about a spcedy pasenge of the act herein referred to and for the pur- 


poses therein 
Gronan L. RAMSEY, 
Speaker of the House. 
W. W. MCDOWELL, 
President of the Renate. 


Approved Februa: 1915. 
5 * 5 S. V. STEWART, Governor, 


Filed February 3, 1915, at 3 o'clock p. m. 
A M. ALDERSON, Secretary of State. 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


State of Montana, 88: 
I. A. M. Alderson, secretary of state of the State of Montana, do 
hereby certify that the above is a true and correct copy of house 


Approved February 13, 1915. 


3 memorial No. 1, relative to the act now pending in the House of 


Done at the city 161 Helena, the capital of said State, this Sth day 


of February, A. D 
[sear] A. M. ALDERSON, Secretary of State. 
Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I present a telegram from the 
Chamber of Commerce of Athens, Ga., indorsing the administra- 
pon ship-purchase bill. It is short, and I would like to have it 


There being no objection, the telegram was read, as follows: 
Sinn: Hower Basen ATHENS, GA., February 16, 1915. 


United States "senate, Washington, D. C.: 


The Athens Chamber of Commerce unanimous! ssed strong reso- 
lution indorsing administration ship-purchase bill * Its 3 
of vital importance to the farming, manufacturing, and laboring in- 
terests of the South at a critical moment. Our committee is instructed 


to inform you of this resolution and urge your most ardent support. 


Joux D. Moss, 

ANDbunw C. ERWIN, 

BLANTON Fonrsox, 
Committee. 

Mr. BRISTOW presented petitions of sundry citizens of Clay 
Center and Topeka, in the State of Kansas, praying for the 
enactment of legislation to grant pensions to civil-service em- 
ployees, which were referred to the Committee on Civil Service 
and Retrenchment. 

He also presented memorials of sundry citizens of Union- 
town and Aurora, in the State of Kansas, remonstrating 
against the curtailment of the freedom of the press, which were 
referred to the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

He also presented petitions of sundry citizens of Wichita, 
Baker, Bala, and Clay Center, in the State of Kansas, praying 
for the enactment of legislation to prohibit the exportation of 
ammunition, etc., which were referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE presented petitions of sundry citizens of 
Bridgeport, Conn., praying for national prohibition, which were 
referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. GALLINGER presented a memorial of Local Lodge No. 
830, Brotherhood of Railway Carmen of America, of Haverhill, 
N. H., remonstrating against any change in the present locomo- 
tive-boiler inspection law, which was referred to the Committee 
on Interstate Commerce. 

Mr. NELSON presented petitions of sundry citizens of Minne- 
sota, praying for the enactment of legislation to prohibit the 
exportation of ammunition, etc., which were referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. CATRON. I present a telegram from S. M. Matthews, 
president of the Albuquerque Branch Railway Mail Associa- 
tion, of Albuquerque, N. Mex., remonstrating against a change 
in the promotion of clerks in the Post Office Department, which 
I ask may be printed in the Recorp and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

There being no objection, the telegram was referred to the 
Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads and ordered to be 
printed in the Recor, as follows: 

1 ae ALBUQUERQUE, N. MEX., February 16, 1915. 

on. J. B. 


Carnox, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 
8 1 clerks respectfully request that you use your influ- 
ence a proposed legislation for biennial promotions in the Post 
ce 


partmen 
S. M. MATTHEWS, 
President Albuquerque Branch Railway Mail Association, 

Mr. LEE of Maryland presented petitions of sundry citizens 
of Maryland, praying for the enactment of legislation to pro- 
hibit the exportation of ammunition, etc., which were referred 
to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

He also presented memorials of sundry citizens of Maryland, 
remonstrating against the exclusion of certain matter from the 
mail, which were referred to the Committee on Post Offices and 
Post Roads. 

Mr, SMITH of Michigan presented petitions of sundry citizens 
of Michigan, praying for the enactment of legislation to pro- 
hibit the exportation of ammunition, etc., which were referred 
to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

He also presented memorials of sundry citizens of Michigan, 
remonstrating ‘against the curtailment of the freedom of the 
press, which were referred to the Committee on Post Offices and 
Post Roads, 

Mr. KERN presented a petition of sundry citizens of Evans- 
ville, Ind., praying for the passage of the pending ship-purchase 
bill, which was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. SAULSBURY presented petitions of sundry employees 
of the Frankford Arsenal, Philadelphia, Pa., praying that an 
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appropriation be made looking to the improvement of working 
conditions at that arsenal, Which were referred to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations. 

He also presented petitions of sundry citizens of Wilmington, 
Del., praying for the enactment of legislation to prohibit the 
exportation of ammunition, etc., which were referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. z 

Mr. McLEAN presented petitions of the Schwaben Verein, of 
New Britain; of Admiral Schley Lodge, No. 32, O. D. H. S., of 
New Britain; and of sundry citizens of Wallingford, Meriden, 
Middletown, and Torrington, all in the State of Connecticut, 
praying for the enactment of legislation to prohibit the exporta- 
tion of ammunition, which were referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. 

He also presented a petition of Typographical Union No. 329, 
of Waterbury, Conn., praying for the enactment of legislation 
to regulate interstate commerce in conyict-made goods, which 
was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. MYERS presented a petition of the Legislature of Mon- 
tana, praying for an appropriation of $500,000 for the purpose 
of irrigating certain lands on the Flathead Reservation in 
ponaos, which was referred to the Committee on Indian Af- 
airs. 

He also presented petitions of sundry citizens of Butte, 
Mont., praying for the enactment of legislation to prohibit the 
exportation of ammunition, etc., which were referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. A 

Mr. TOWNSEND presented memorials of sundry citizens of 
Michigan, remonstrating against the exclusion of certain matter 
from the mail, which were referred to the Committee on Post 
Offices and Post Roads. 

He also presented petitions of sundry citizens of Michigan, 
praying for the enactment of legislation to prohibit the exporta- 
tion of ammunition, etc., which were referred to the Committee 
on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. DU PONT presented petitions of sundry citizens of Wil- 
mington, Felton, Edgemoor, and Richardson Park, all in the 
State of Delaware, praying for the enactment of legislation to 
prohibit the exportation of ammunition, etc., which were re- 
ferred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. ASLURST. I present a memorial from the Legislature 
of Arizona, which I ask may be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the memorial was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Senate memorial No. 3. 


To the Congress of the United States of America: 


Your memorialists, the Legislature of the State of Arizona, in ses- 
son 3 do hereby memorialize and petition your honorable 
y that— 


Whereas it has been_and is the policy and the practice of the Federal 
Government to aid and ass the several States of the Union in 
the propagation and cultivation of the food fishes wherever found 
racticaple; and 

ereas such aid and benefits as have been already owe 
the older States by the Government have not yet exten to 
the infant State of Arizona: 


Now, therefore, ro memorialists respectfully pray that the Con- 
gress of the United States will enact such legislation and make such 
appropriation as in its jud 
maintain a Government fis 


to many of 


ent may seem adequate to 8 and 
hatchery at some suitable pisca within 
the State of Arizona, for the purpose of stocking and replenishing the 
various streams and other bodies of water with food fishes found 
adaptable to such waters. 

The secretary of the senate is hereby directed to forward a copy of 
this memorial to the United States Senate and to the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives of the United States, and a copy to Hon. 
Hexgy F. AsHURST and Hon. Marcus A, SMITH, United States Senators 
from Arizona, and to Hon. CARL HAYDEN, Representative in Congress 
from Arizona. 

And our Senators and Representative are earnestly requested to do 
all in their power to bring about the legislation heren n prayed for, 

. P, SIMS, 
President of the Senate. 
Oscar COLE, 
Secretary of the Senate. 
REPORTS OF COMMITTEES, 


Mr. BRYAN, from the Committee on Claims, to which was 
referred the bill (H. R. 20439) for the relief of the heirs of the 
late Frank Henry Rogers, reported it with an amendment and 
submitted a report (No. 988) thereon. 

Mr. SAULSBURY, from the Committee on Public Buildings 
and Grounds, to which was referred the joint resolution (S. J. 
Res. 222) concerning the connecting parkway between Rock 
Creek and Potomac Parks, reported it with amendment. 

Mr. ROBINSON, from the Committee on Publie Lands, to 
which were referred the following bills, reported them severally 
without amendment and submitted reports thereon: 

S. 4712. An act to authorize the sale of certain lots in the Hot 
Springs Reseryation for church and hospital purposes (Rept. 
No. 991) ; 


H. R. 18550. An act empowering and directing the Secretary 
of the Treasury to convey by quitclaim deed certain lands in the 
city of Akron, State of Ohio (Rept. No. 989); and 

H. R. 4266. An act granting patent to certain lands to the legal 

heirs of W. F. Nichols (Rept. No. 990). 
_ Mr. SHEPPARD, from the Committee on Irrigation and Recla- 
mation of Arid Lands, to which was referred the joint resolution 
(S. J. Res. 183) for control and distribution of the flood waters 
of the Rio Grande, reported it without amendment and sub- 
mitted a report (No. 992) thereon. 

Mr. JOHNSON, from the Committee on Claims, to which was 
referred the bill (H. R. 900) for the relief of James Easson, re- 
pre it without amendment and submitted a report (No. 993) 

ereon. 

Mr. MYERS, from the Committee on Public Lands, to which 
was referred the bill (S. 5681) to amend an act approved June 
22, 1910, entitled “An act to provide for agricultural entries on 
coal lands, reported it with amendments and submitted a report 
(No. 998) thereon. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill (S. 7078) to repeal an act entitled “An act granting to 
the city of Twin Falls, Idaho, certain lands for reservoir pur- 
poses,” approved June 7, 1912, and to revoke the grant made 
thereby, reported it without amendment and submitted a report 
(No. 997) thereon, š 

Mr. SHIVELY, from the Committee on Pensions, to which 
was referred the bill (H. R. 21037) granting pensions and in- 
crease of pensions to certain soldiers and sailors of the Civil 
War and certain widows and dependent children of soldiers and 
Sailors of said war, reported it with amendments and submitted 
a report (No. 996) thereon. 

Mr. WORKS, from the Committee on Public Lands, to which 
was referred the bill (S. 7140) creating an additional land dis- 
trict in the State of California, and for other purposes, reported 
it with amendments and submitted a report (No. 999) thereon. 


LANDS IN ALASKA, 


Mr. STERLING. I report back favorably without amendment 
from the Committee on Public Lands the bill (S. 7515) to re- 
serve lands to the Territory of Alaska for educational uses, and 
for other purposes, and I submit a report (No. 994) thereon. I 
= unanimous consent for the present consideration of the 

II. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will ask the Senator from South Dakota if 
this is the emergency bill in relation to the public lands of 
Alaska which the Committee on Public Lands had under con- 
sideration this morning? 

Mr. STERLING. Yes, sir; it is the bill. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I will ask the Senator from South Dakota 
how much land is proposed to be reserved in Alaska for these 
purposes? 

Mr. STERLING. It is proposed to reserve sections 16 and 36 
for common-school purposes, to reserve section 33 within a 
certain area in the Tanana Valley for the purposes of an agri- 
cultural college and a school of mines, and then to reserve four 
sections near.the town of Fairbanks, Alaska, for an agricultural 
college and school of mines. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I have no objection to the consideration 
of the bill, Mr. President. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, which was read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That when the public lands of the Territory of 
Alaska are surveyed, under direction of the Government of the United 
States, sections No, 16 and 36 in each township in said Territory shall 
be, and the same are hereby, reserved from sale or settlement for the 
support of common schools in the Territory of Alaska; and section 33 
in each township in the Tanana Valley between parallels 64 and 65 
north latitude and between the one hundred and forty-fifth and the 
one hundred and fifty-second degrees of west longitude (meridian of 
Greenwich) shall be, and the same is hereby, reserved from sale 
or settlement for the support of a Territorial agricultural college 
and school of mines when established by the Legislature of Alaska 
upon the tract granted in section 2 of this act: Provided, That where 
settlement with a view to homestead entry has been made upon any 

art of the sections reserved 8 before the survey thereof in the 
held, or where the same may have been sold or otherwise appropriated 
by or under the authority of any act of Congress, or are wanting or 
fractional in quantity, other lands may be designated and reserved in 
lieu thereof in the manner provided by the act of Congress of February 
28, 1891 2 2 Stat., p. 791) : Provided further, That the Territory may, 
by general law, provide for leasing said land in area not to exceed one 
section to any one person, association, or corporation for not longer 
than 10 years at any one time: And 13 further, That if any of 
said sections, or any part thereof, shall be of known mineral character 
at the date of acceptance of survey thereof, the reservation herein mado 
shall not be effective or applicable, but the entire proceeds or income 
derived by the United States from such sections 16 and 36 and such 
section 33 in each township in the Tanana Valley area hereinbefore 
described, and the minerals therein, together with the entire proceeds or 
income derived from said reserved lands, are hereby appropriated and 
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set apart as separate and permanent funds in the Territorial treasury, 
to be invested and the income from which shall be expended only for the 
exclusive use and benefit of the public schools of Alaska or of the 
agricultural college and school of mines, respectively, in such manner 
as the ture of Alaska may by law direct. 

SEC. 2. at section No. 6, in township No. 1 south of the Fairbanks 
base line and e No. 1 west of the Fairbanks meridian; section No. 
31, in township No. 1 north of the Fairbanks base line and ranes No. 
1 west of the Fairbanks meridian; section No. 1, in township No. 1 
south of the Fairbanks base line and range No. 2 west of the Fairbanks 
meridian ; and section No. 86, in township No. 1 north of the Fairbanks 
base line and range No. 2 west of the Fairbanks meridian, be, and the 
same are hereby, granted to the Territory of Alaska, but with the ex- 
press condition that they shall be forever reserved and dedicated to use 
as a site for an agricultural college and school of mines: Provided, 
That nothing in this act shall be held to interfere with or destroy any 
legal claim of any person or corporation to any part of said lands 
under the homestead or other law for the disposal of the public lands 
acquired prior to the approval of this act: Provided further, That so 
much of the said land as is now used the Government of the United 
States as an agricultural experiment tion may continue to be used 
for such tke y until abandoned for that use by an order of the Presi- 
dent of the United States or by act of Congress. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

PUBLIC BUILDING AT GARDEN CITY, KANS. 

Mr, SWANSON. I am directed by the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds, to which was referred the bill (S. 7188) 
to increase the limit of cost of the United States post-office 
building at Garden City, Kans., to report it with amendments, 
and I submit a report (No. 995) thereon. I call the attention 
of the Senator from Kansas [Mr. THOMPSON] to the bill. 

Mr. THOMPSON. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
for the immediate consideration of that bill. It is a local mat- 
ter, relating to a building which is in process of construction 
in my home town, Garden City. The amount involved is only 
$6,000, and the money for the building is needed at this time. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will ask the Senator if there is any emergency 
about this matter? 

Mr. THOMPSON. There is an emergency in connection with 
it. The bill has not yet passed the House, and there is a press- 
ing need that it be acted upon as soon as possible. If it does 
not reach the House soon it can not be passed this session. 

Mr. SMOOT. I wish to ask the Senator from Kansas what 
is the emergency? 

Mr. THOMPSON. The building is in process of construction, 
and it is proposed to change it from wood to fireproof construc- 
tion, and for that reason the money is needed. The bill is 
recommended by the department and by the contractor. 

Mr. SMOOT. If this bill should not be passed now, would 
the work be held up? 

Mr. THOMPSON. There would be such delay that it would 
cost a great deal more to complete the building, and that is 
not desired by anyone. If there is no special session, the 
amount could not be provided for before December, and the 
time for the completion of the building under the contract will 
have expired before that time. 

Mr. ROOT. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator how this 
differs from other situations throughout the country? 

Mr. THOMPSON. I think there is a difference. The building 
is in process of construction, and we need $6,050 additional 
to complete it in the manner desired by the Government as 
well as the people of my home town. 

Mr. ROOT. I know of a good many publie buildings which 
have been authorized, the work upon which is delayed and 
which it would be very agreeable to me and to my colleagues 
and to our constituents to have expedited. Why is this par- 
ticular situation to constitute an exception to the slowing down 
of expenditures upon public buildings, which ought to accom- 
pany a great deficit in the Treasury and the necessity of impos- 
ing additional taxes, such as a special war-revenue tax, in 
spite of which there is still a deficit? What is the difference 
between this and other similar situations? 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, if the Senator will permit 
me, Congress has authorized $60,000 for the construction of this 
building at Garden City, and contracts are being entered into. 
The buildjng was to be entirely of wood construction, but by 
the expenditure of $6,050 it can be made fireproof, which is 
thought more desirable and necessary. Of course, if this bill 
is not passed, they will have to continue to construct the 
building entirely of wood. The amount involved is only $6,050 
additional. 

Mr. THOMPSON. I have tried to explain that the work is in 
progress now and the need urgent for the early passage of the 
bill. The amount is needed; the change is recommended by 
the department and the contractor, and I should like to have the 
bill passed now. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there any objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 


There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, which had been reported 
from the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds with 
amendments, in line 8, after the word “as,” to strike out 
“ recommended ” and insert “ estimated”; and in the same line, 
after the word “contractor,” to strike out “and the Supervising 
Architect,“ and insert “for additional fireproof construction 
and other betterments,” so as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, cte., That the limi - 
office maing at Garden City, . — e ae 99 
creased $6,050, or so much thereof as ma be necessary to meet the 
additional cost of construction of said building in order to make the 
3 more substantial and fireproof, as estimated by the contractor 
for additional fireproof construction and other betterments. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS INTRODUCED, 


Bills and joint resolutions were introduced, read the first time, 
sia, by unanimous consent, the second time, and referred as 

ollows: 

By Mr. POMERENE: 

A bill (S. 7661) granting a pension to Elizabeth Straka; to 
the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. DILLINGHAM: 

A bill (S. 7662) granting an increase of pension to Albert 
Willard (with accompanying papers); and 

A bill (S. 7663) granting a pension to Emma M. Bowman 
(with accompanying papers); to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. BRISTOW: 

A bill (S. 7664) granting an increase of pension to George F. 
Richardson (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. SMOOT: 

A bill (S. 7665) granting a pension to William C. A. Smoot 
(with accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. McLEAN: 

A bill (S. 7666) granting an increase of pension to Charles 
R. Potter (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. JONES: 

F bill (S. 7667) granting a pension to James S. Huntington; 
an 

A bill (S. 7668) granting an increase of pension to Cassius M. 
a (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on Pen- 

ons. 

By Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey: 

A bill (S. 7669) to authorize the purchase of a site for the 
United States post-office building in the city of Wildwood, N. J.; 
to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. SHIVELY: 

A bill (8. 7670) granting an increase of pension to James H. 
Loughman; to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. SMITH of Maryland: 7 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 238) giving authority to the 
Commissioners of the District of Columbia to make special regu- 
lations for the occasion of the Forty-ninth National Encamp- 
ment of the Grand Army of the Republic, to be held in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia in the months of September and October, 1915, 
and for other purposes incident to said encampment; to the 
Committee on Appropriations. 

By Mr. BORAH: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 239) providing that the Congress 
of the United States shall participate in the celebration of the 
opening of The Dalles-Celilo Canal, May 5, 1915; to the Com- 
mittee on Commerce, 

By Mr. SMITH of South Carolina: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 240) adopting “The Star- 
Spangled Banner,” words by Francis Scott Key and music of 
Samuel Arnold, as the national anthem (with accompanying pa- 
pers) ; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


PURCHASE OF MONTICELLO, 


Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. I introduce a joint resolution 
and ask that it be appropriately referred. 

The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 237) creating a commission 
and authorizing said commission to acquire, by purchase, the 
property known as Monticello, and embracing the former home 
of Thomas Jefferson and the park surrounding the same, con- 
sisting of 700 acres of land, all of said property being located in 
Albemarle County, Va., was read twice by its title. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I do not know whether this is 
similar to the joint resolution that is now on the calendar. 
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- Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. I am not aware that there 
is a similar resolution on the calendar. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator that there is a joint 
resolution for the same purpose on the calendar. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. I was not aware of the fact. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey subsequently said: 

I find that the joint resolution referred to by the Senator 
from Utah, and which is now on the calendar, is different in 
purport. The anticipation is the same, but the method of ac- 
quiring the property is different. I ask that the joint resolution 
introduced by me be referred to the Committee on Public Build- 
ings and Grounds. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It will be so referred. 

AMENDMENT TO GENERAL DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATION BILL. 

Mr. SMITH of Maryland submitted an amendment authoriz- 
ing the Commissioners of the District of Columbia to accept 
one-half of 1 per cent of the annual gross revenue of the East 
Washington Heights Traction Railroad Co. as full compensa- 
tion for all amounts due or hereafter to become due for the 
use of the Pennsylvania Avenue bridge by that company, etc., 
intended to be proposed by him to the general deficiency ap- 
propriation bill, which was referred to the Committee on Ap- 
propriations and ordered to be printed. 


AMENDMENTS TO SUNDRY CIVIL APPROPRIATION BILL (H. R. 21318). 


Mr. JONES submitted an amendment proposing to appro- 
priate $65,000 toward the maintenance of Howard University 
in the District of Columbia, ete., intended to be proposed by him 
to the sundry civil appropriation bill, which was referred to the 
Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

He also submitted an amendment proposing to appropriate 
$75,000 to provide for the medical and sanitary relief of the 
Eskimos, Aleuts, Indians, and other natives of Alaska, etc., in- 
tended to be proposed by him to the sundry civil appropriation 
bill, which was referred to the Committee on Appropriations 
and ordered to be printed. 

He also submitted an amendment proposing to increase the 
appropriation for the maintenance of vessels under the direction 
of the Commissioner of Fisheries, from $60,000 to $75,000, in- 
tended to be proposed by him to the sundry civil appropriation 
bill, which was referred to the Committee on Appropriations 
and ordered to be printed. 

He also submitted an amendment proposing to increase the 
appropriation for general service for protecting the seal fish- 
eries in Alaska from $65,000 to $85,000, intended to be proposed 
by him to the sundry civil appropriation bill, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be 

inted. 

Wie also submitted an amendment proposing to increase the 
appropriation for the protection and improvement of Mount 
Rainier National Park, Wash., from $30,000 to $51,000, intended 
to be proposed by him to the sundry civil appropriation bill, 
which was referred to the Committee on Appropriations and 
ordered to be printed. 

He also submitted an amendment proposing to inerease the 
appropriation for the maintenance and operation of the Yakima 
project, in the State of Washington, from $1,250,000 to $1,283,000, 
intended to be proposed by him to the sundry civil appropria- 
tion bill, which was referred to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions and ordered to be printed. 

Mr. LANE submitted an amendment proposing to appropriate 
$50,000 for continuing the construction of the post-office building 
at Portland, Oreg., intended to be proposed by him to the sundry 
civil appropriation bill, which was referred to the Committee 
on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 7 

He also submitted an amendment proposing to appropriate 
$20,000 for clearing up dead and down timber and underbrush 
now in the read to be constructed in the Crater Lake National 
Park, Oreg., etc., intended to be proposed by him to the sundry 
civil appropriation bill, which was referred to the Committee 
on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 


AMENDMENTS TO LEGISLATIVE, ETC., APPROPRIATION BILL, 


Mr. STONE. Under the direction of the Committee on For- 
eign Relations—and I desire the Recorp to show the statement 
I send to the desk two amendments intended to be proposed to 
the legislative, executive, and judicial appropriation bill (H. R. 
19909), which I ask may be printed and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations. 7 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, that action will 
be taken. : 

Mr. STONE subsequently said: 

Mr. President, the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. OVER- 
MAN] informs me that the legislative, executive, and judicial 
appropriation bill has been reported and is on the calendar. I 


was not aware of the fact. Instead, therefore, of having the’ 

amendments referred to the Committee on Appropriations I 

ee it will answer to let them be printed and lie on the 
e. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I beg to inquire of the Senator what the 
a are. Perhaps they might go to some other com- 
mittee. 

Mr. SMOOT. Let them be read. 

Mr. STONE. I have no objection to having them read. 

The Secretary. On page 35, line 20, it is proposed to strike 
out the words “thirty thousand” and to insert the words 
“seventy-five thousand.” 

On page 36, lines 12 and 13, it is proposed to strike out the 
words “For rent of buildings in the District of Columbia, 
$11,200,” and to insert the words: 

For rent of buildings in the District of Columbia, $15,000; and the 
Secretary of State is hereby authorized, in bis r ene to enter into 
a lease for a period not exceed five years for the occupancy of a 
suitable bull within close proximity to the Department of State at 
an annual re not to exceed the sum herein appropriated. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President, I will ask that the amendments 
be referred to the Committee on Appropriations. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, it is all right if the amendments 
are to be referred, but I merely desire to say to the Senate 
that the report just made by the Senator from Missouri makes 
each of the amendments in order. 


HEARINGS BEFORE COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC BUILDINGS AND GROUNDS. 


Mr. SWANSON. I submit a resolution and ask that it be 
referred to the Committee to Audit and Control the Contingent 
Expenses of the Senate. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Let the resolution be read. 

The resolution (S. Res. 547) was read and referred to the 
Committee to Audit and Control the Contingent Expenses of 
the Senate, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds, or 
any subcommittee thereof, be authorized during the Sixty-third po 
gress to subpœna witnesses, to send for books and papers, to administer 
oaths, and to employ a stenographer, at a price not to exceed $1 per 
pontea page, to report such hearings as may be had or may have been 

d in connection with any subject which may be 
have been pending before the said committee; 
sit during the sessions or recesses of the Se 


LANDS AT NEVADAVILLE, COLO. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the amend- 
ment of the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 2518) 
granting to the town of Nevadaville, Colo., the right to purchase 
certain lands for the protection of water supply, which was on 
page 3, line 20, after the word “ Nevadaville,” to insert “and 
within two years after the passage of this act.” 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President, the amendment made by the 
House is simply a limitation that the grant shall be made within 
two years after the passage of the act. I move to concur in 
the amendment. 

Bice LODGE. Let the bill be read. I reserve the right to 
ect. ' 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Iwill state to the Senator that it is simply 
a right of way, which covers a very few acres, I think, about 18. 

Mr. LODGE. I have no objection to the bill, but I want to 
have the amendment read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment of the House will 
be again stated. 

The Secretary again read the amendment. 

Mr. LODGE. Is that the only amendment? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. It is the only amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on concurring in 
the amendment made by the House of Representatives. 

The amendment was concurred in. 


LAND ENTRIES IN COLORADO AND WYOMING. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the amend- 
ment of the House to the bill (S. 5629) for the relief of certain 
persons who made entry under the provisions of section 6, act 
of May 29, 1908, which was on page 2, line 15, to strike out all 
after the word “act,” down to and including the word “ granted,” 
in line 17. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I move concurrence in the House amend- 
ment, 

Mr. SMOOT. Before that is done I should like to know just 
what the amendment is. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. The amendment strikes out the words at 
the close of the bill, “but the right to make nev locations in 
lieu thereof for lands subject to homestead entry is hereby 
granted.” Those words are stricken out, and as passed by the 
House the bill really has less in it than as passed by the Senate 
by reason of striking out those words. 
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Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. May I ask the Senator from Colo- 
rado, is this a private bill taking care of a single case or a 
general bill? What is the bill? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. It is a bill covering a few cases where the 
persons made entry under a certain act of Congress. The pro- 
vision was that having lived five years upon the land they would 
be entitled to transfer their residence to new lands. Some of it 
is in Wyoming and some in Colorado, but altogether it is a very 
small amount. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will ask that the bill itself be read so that we 
can follow the amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read the bill as 
proposed to be amended. 

The Secretary read the bill as amended by the House, as 
follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That all entries made by beneficiaries under section 
6 of the act of Congress spprovod May 29, 1908, entitled “An act 
authorizing a resurvey of certain townships in the State of Wyoming, 
and for other purposes” (35 Stats., p. 465), in connection with whic 
such beneficiaries have submitted proof of their compliance with the 
homestead law in Wisconsin, and where such proof shows full five 
years’ residence and improvements on the Wisconsin land, to which 
their title failed by reason of the decision of the Supreme Court in the 


ease of the Wisconsin Central Railroad Co. v. 5 A Ue. 
e original entry- 


p. 46), whether such entry is now being asserted by t 
man or by his transferee, be, and the same are hereby, confirmed, and 
the Secretary of the Interior is directed to issue patents thereon: 
Provided, That this legislation is to be construed as only removing the 
objection with relation to transfer, heretofore raised by the Interior 
Department against sald entries, and is not to be construed as con- 
firming entries, if any, made for lands not subject to entry or entries 
made by persons not entitled thereto: Provided further, That if any of 
the said entries under the remedial act or amendments thereto have 
been canceled and the lands embraced therein reentered by intervenin 
adverse claimants, such canceled entries are not to be reinstated an 
validated by this act. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The House propose to strike out 
the words “ but the right to make new locations in lieu thereof 
for lands subject to homestead entry is hereby granted.” 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I will ask if that is the only 
amendment proposed to the bill? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It is the only amendment pro- 
posed. 

Mr. SMOOT., I think the amendment is a proper one, and I 
certainly have no objection to it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on concurring in 
the amendment made by the House of Representatives. 

The amendment was concurred in. 


LANDS IN THE STATE OF WASHINGTON, 


Mr. JONES. Mr. President, there is a House bill on the 
desk similar in its provisions to Senate bill 6671, being Order of 
Business No. 829. It validates some patents in fee issued for In- 
dian allotments. I ask unanimous consent that the House bill 
may be laid before the Senate and substituted for the Senate 
bill now on the calendar. 

The bill (H. R. 19376) confirming patents heretofore issued 
to certain Indians in the State of Washington was read twice 
by its title. 

Mr. JONES. As I said, the House bill is exactly the same 
as Senate bill 6671—Order of Business No. 829—which has 
been reported from the Committee on Indian Affairs. I ask 
unanimous consent for the present consideration of the House 
bill. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, Senate bill 667 
on the same subject will be indefinitely postponed. 

SALE OF SEALSKINS. 


Mr. THOMAS. In behalf of the senior Senator from Louisi- 
ana [Mr. THornton], who is ill, I ask unanimous consent for 
the immediate consideration of House joint resolution 391, au- 
thorizing the Secretary of Commerce to postpone the sale of 
fur sealskins now in the possession of the Government until 
such time as in his discretion he may deem such sale advisable. 
As giving the reason for the necessity for immediate action I 
send to the desk a letter from the Secretary of Commerce 
which I ask to have read. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, morning business is not yet 
closed, is it? 

Mr. THOMAS. I understood that it was. 

Mr. NORRIS. I think not. 

Mr. THOMAS. The Senator from Washington [Mr. Jones] 
was recognized for a similar purpose. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. No; morning business is not closed, 
but it is always in order to ask unanimous consent. 

Mr. THOMAS. This is a request for unanimous consent, and 
the purpose of it will be explained, I hope, to the satisfaction 
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of the Senator, by a short letter from the-Secretary of Com- 
merce which I send to the desk and ask to have read. 

Mr. NORRIS. I would not have any objection, if it did not 
take up any time; but there are other things in the morning 
business that I would not like to have go over on account of it, 

Mr. THOMAS. This is a request for unanimous consent. 
The letter is a very short one. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I will say that I objected to the 
consideration of this joint resolution the other day when it 
was reported; but I have read the letter of the Secretary of 
Commerce, showing the absolute necessity and urgency of the 
matter, and therefore I have no objection to its consideration 
at this time. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the joint resolution? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the joint resolution, which was 
read, as follows: 


Resolved, etc., That the Secretary of Commerce be, and he hereby is, 
authorized to postpone the sale of all skins now in possession of the 
Government taken from seals killed on the Pribilof Islands for food 
pornoen, under section 11 of the act of August 24, 1912, until such 

me as, in his discretion, he shall deem advisable, and the proceeds 
of such sale shall be covered into the Treasury of the United States. 


The joint resolution was reported to the Senate without 
amendment, ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. - 

Mr. THOMAS. I ask to have the letter to which I referred 
printed in the Recorp. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The letter referred to is as follows: 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, February 16, 1915. 
Hon. CHARLES S. THOMAS, è 


United States Senate, Washington, D. 0. 


My Dear Senator: On December 19, 1914, Senator THORNTON intro- 
duced a joint resolution in the Senate (S. J. Res. 214) authorizing the 
Secretary of Commerce “ To postpone the sale of fur-seal skins now in 
possession of the Government until such time as in his discretion he may 
deem such sale advisable.” A similar resolution was introduced in 
the House of Representatives on December 18, 1914, at the request of 
the department by Judge ALEXANDER, House joint resolution 391, and 
referred to the House Committee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

On December 21, 1914, the Senate unanimously passed the resolution 
introduced by Senator THORNTON, and on December 22, 1914, such 
passage was reported to the House. The House thereupon referred 
such resolution to the Committee on rile Relations, instead of to 
the Committee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries, as had been done 
with the resolution introduced by Judge ALEXANDER. This latter 
resolution was reached for passage in the House on February 3, 1915. 
Judge ALEXANDER at that time sought to have the Senate resolution 
substituted for the House resolution, in order that its passaas might 
complete the legislation, but this was objected to, and thereupon the 
House passed its own resolution. The passage of this resolution was 
reported to the Senate on the following day. On February 11 Senator 
THORNTON sought to have the House resolution passed by the Senate 
under unanimous consent, but this was objected to, and the resolution 
went to the Senate Calendar. 

Under the law as it now is (sec, 11 of the act of Aug. 24, 1912, 37 
Stat., 499) the Secretary of Commerce is required to sell annually the 
skins of all seals taken on the Pribilof Islands for food purposes. 
Previously to last zer the skins of all seals taken from the Pribilof 
Islands have been disposed of annually in London, England, Instead 
of holding last year's sale in that city the department arranged for a 
public sale of the sealskins, taken during the year for food purposes, 
at St. Louis. Many buyers were present from the various European 
countries; there was a great deal of competition, and the prices 
received by the department were highly satisfactory. 

The total number of skins taken for food purposes during this last 
year was 3,284, and therefore the department now has on hand for 
sale this year that number of skins. A large number of dealers in 
various parts of the United States have been consulted with as to the 
advisability of holding the sale during this present fiscal year, and while 
all of them adyocate the continuance of the sales in the United States 
they are practically unanimous against holding one this year, and 
strongly urge a postponement until the conditions are more favorable. 
It is quite evident that foreign buyers, especially from those nations 
now engaged in war, would not attend a sale at this time, and conse- 
quently there would be less competition and the prices received would 
be very much lower. At the same time, the conditions in our country 
at present are not favorable to the sale of high-priced furs. 

he department feels that the postponement of this sale is purely 
a business proposition and precisely what a prudent business man would 
do under existing conditions with property of his own. There is every 
reason to believe that the market will improve, but even if this should 
not be the case the increase of competition by waiting until foreign 
buyers can be present will certainly be of benefit to the Government 
in that better prices will be obtained. At the prices received at the 
sale on December 19. 1913, in St. Louis the skins now on hand would 
be worth approximately $95,000, and I feel that if we are forced to 
sell them at the present time many thousand dollars will be lost to the 
Government. For these reasons I am yey desirous of having this 
resolution passed as expeditiously as possible, and earnestly request 
your cooperation to that end. 

Very truly, yours, 
WiLLIAu C. REDFIELD, Secretary. 


AMENDMENT OF FEDERAL RESERVE ACT. 


Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to dis- 
pose of House bill 15038, being Order of Business No, 749, au- 
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thorizing the Federal Reserve Board under certain restrictions 
to enlarge acceptances. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I shall object to any farther unanimous 
consents until the morning business is closed, and I therefore 
object to the consideration of this bill. 

Mr. OWEN. I move that the Senate proceed to the consider- 
ation of Order of Business 749 at this time. 

Mr. PENROSE and others. Regular order! 

Mr. OWEN. In view of the fact that the hour of 1 o'clock 
has not arrived, I withdraw the motion. 


PRESIDENTIAL. APPROVALS. 


A message from the President of the United States, by Mr. 
Latta, executive clerk, announced that the President had ap- 
proved and signed the following acts: 

On February 17, 1915: : 

S. 1060. An act fixing the date of reenlistment of Gusta 
Hertfelder, first-class fireman, United States Navy; 

S. 3525. An act for the relief of Pay Inspector F. T. Arms, 
United States Navy; and 

S. 543. An act to correct the military record of John T. 
Haines. 

THE MERCHANT MARINE, 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the amend- 
ments of the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 5259) to 
establish one or more United States Navy mail lines between 
the United States and South America and between the United 
States and the countries of Europe, which were as follows: 


i 1, Une 3, after “That,” insert with the approval of the 
en 
On page 2, line 5, strike out “shall” and insert to.” 
On page 4, after line 20, insert: 
“ Sec. 5. That 


the United States, acting 


firm 
or 8 7 Ayi 9 85 of — 
such purposes, and shall have power to carry 
— Provided, That the terms and conditions of such 
shall first be approved by the shipping board, the initial ca stock 
of which corporation shall not be over $10, 000,000, of the par value of 
$100 per share: And = further, t said corporation shall make 
no charter ar lease of any vessel to any N vps oc firm, or ual 
for a longer period than 12 months, and said corporation shall specify 
in the charter or lease the rates, charges, and fares to be observed by 
such corporation, firm, or individual or A n any suc 
vessel or vessels as a maximum to be charged poe — ife of such 
charter or lease, and there shall be contained in eharter or lease 
a provision terminating the same whenever the charterer or the lessee 
shall violate any of its provisions. It ts hereby made the d of such 
tion to take such steps as may be n to ter — en 
such charter or lease whenever the get ager ong or individual, 
party to such charter or lease, shail violate the provisions of the same. 

+ The members of said shipping board, as inco tors, may for the 
pu « g out the prov of this fo 
of the District of Columbia, making and fil a 
corporation, as provided in s 4 of chapter 18 of an act en- 
titled ‘An act to establish a code of laws for the District of Columbia,’ 
approved Mareh 3, 1901. 

‘The corporation so formed, its officers and trustees and stock- 
holde shall ponon all the powers conferred and perform all the 
duties imposed by said subchapter 4, except as the same are by this act 
limited or qualified. 

“ The powers of said corporation shall be limited ta the purposes of 
this act and to such as are necessarily incident thereto. 

“Said corporation may sue and be sued in any district court of the 
United States, and may remove to said courts any cause brought against 
it 7 — other ree i 5 ; wa ity 

“ Said corporation may require any officer or employee ve secur 
for the faithful performance of his duties, 

“Persons subscribing to the stock of said company shall pay for the 
same in full at the time of subscription, : 
“The stock owned vy the United States shall be voted by the shipping 
board or its duly selected representative. 

“The officers and trustees of said corporation shall be citizens of the 
United States, but need not be citizens of the District of Columbia. 
Such officers and trustees shall be subject to removal at any time by 
vote of a majority of the stock at any meeting thereof. 

“Said corporation and its capital stock shall, so long as the United 
States owns a majority of said stock, be free from all public taxes, 

“At no time shall less than 51 per cent of the stock of said corpora- 
tion be held by the United States, unless the United States shall dispose 
of all of its stock. 

“Congress reserves the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act. 

“Src. 6. That the United States shali subser to 51 per cent of the 
initial capital stock of such corporation at par, and the remainder 
thereof may be offered for public subscription at not less than par, and 
the United States may then further subscribe at for any amount of 
such stock not taken by public subscription, but the shipping board ma 
cause such corporation to berin business as soon as 51 per cent of su 
stock has been subscribed and paid for by the United States. The sh 
ping board, with the approval of the President, may consent to or may 
cause an increase of the capital stock from time to time as the interests 
of the corporation may require, but without authority of Congress the 
portion of such increase to be d for by the United States shall not 
exceed $10,000,000, neither shall the proportion of stock held the 
United States at any time be less than 51 per cent: Provided, That a 
sufficient number of the shares of stock of said corporation shall be set 
apart for holding by the persons for whom the stock of the United 


States 


be voted as trustees, and such shares shall be issued or 
transfi 


to such persons to qualify them as trustees of such corpora- 
tion, and such shares shall be Paapa — to the successor or successors 


of any such or Fee > 
“Sec. 7, That the United States, through the shipping board and with 
the approval of the President, is authorized to purchase or construct 
vessels suitable in the j t of the shipping board for the purposes 
of such corporation with a view to transferring them to such corpora- 
tion, and for this F n the re- 
—— of the shipping board and the approval of the dent, may 
and sell or use such pur or construction any of the bonds 
of the United States now available in the Treasury of the United States 
under the act of August 5, 1909, the act of February 4, 1910, and the 
act of Mareh 2, 1911, relating to the issue of bonds for the construction 
of the Panama to a total amount not to exceed $30,000,000. 


any ds issued and sold or used under the 
of this section or other existing 8 be made payable at sueh 
time after Issue as the 8 of the sury, in his discretion, may 
deem advisable and instead of 50 after date of issue, as in 
said act of August 5, 1909, not exceed 50 years: Provided further, 
That payments for such purchases roceeds 0 
sales of bonds, or delivery of bonds in — — thereof, shall be made 
ship) board: And provided fur- 

— the eontinuance of the 

hases shall be made in a way whieh will 


“Sec. 8. That the shi boa: 
ren pany roe 


bearing 
annum, and upon such further terms and conditions as may be pre- 
bed board, such bonds to be by a first- 


vessels, severally, thus transferred: Provided, 
of bonds received by the United States in payment for 


tion of vessels: And urther, 
issue any bonds in excess of $ ee , or incur any liabilities other 


rescribed by such ship- 
fs act, or im which the 


mor e, 

pledge, lien, or other security, shall, when and while employed solely 

as merchant vessels, be in al — pied subject to all laws, regulations, 

and liabilities governing merchant vessels in Uke manner and to the 

same extent as merchant vessels in een ownership when duly regis- 
under the laws of the United tes, 

“AIL rules and regulations relating to or which affect shipping, navi- 
gation, or water-borne commerce of the United States heretofore mado 
or 1 by one arf of law, shall only be and remain in force 
until midn ht on the 3is 1013. 

prior 


of the 
ereby, 


fi d i = matters 
orce and cover matters 
of like character as they may determine sulted to 2 25 . needs 

roved by the President 
and published, become of full ce and effect in liew 
of such rules and r ons as are now applicable thereto. In the 
rules and regulations hereby authorized to be adopted and put into force 
different classes of shipp ald na tion, and water-borne commerce 
may be appropriately an erently treated and provided for. Such 
rules and tions when promulgated may be modified, chan; 
amended by the shippin 


board. 
“See. 9 That vessel or constructed by such — ing 
board and conveyed to rporation as berein provided shail be 
entitled to registry under the laws of the United States, and shall be 
deemed vessels of the United States and entitled to the benefits and 
privileges ap ining to such vessels, except such vessels shal! en; 
only in trade with foreign countries or with A the Philip- 
ine Islands, the Hawaiian Islands, and the islands of Porto Rico, 
nam, aud Tutuila: Provided, That the above restrictions shall not 
apply to such of said vessels as are built in the United States. Such 
vessels shall be subject to the navigation laws of the United States 
* as herein provided. 

“Sec. 10. That the Secretary of the Treasury and the Secretary of 
Commerce and three additional members, two of whom shall be of prac- 
tical experience in the management and operation of steamships in 
the foreign trade, are hereby constituted a — to be known as the 
shipping rd, with full pasat subject to the approval of the Presi- 
dent, to vote the stock of the United States in sa corporation, either 
as a body or by one or more of its members duly authorized by a ma- 
jority, and to do all things — whether specifically enumerated 
or not, to carry out the purposes of t is act and protect the interests of 
the United States, said three additional members to be appointed by the 
President, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate. The sala 
of each of the three additional members of said board so appointed 
shall be $6,000 per annum. 

“Sec. 11. That, with the appreval of the Congress, such shipping 
board may at any time sell the stock of such corporation owned by the 
United States. 

“Sec. 12. That the President of the United States is hereby author- 
ized to charter, lease, or transfer such naval auxiliaries belonging to 
the Naval Establishment of the United States as are suitable for com- 
mercial use and which are not required for use in the Navy in time of 
peace, and vessels belonging to the War tment suitable for com- 
mercial uses and not uired for military transports in time of peace, 
and to direct or cause to be chartered, leased, or transferred vessels 
now owned and operated by the Panama Railroad Co., to any 
tion now or hereafter organized as in 
terms and conditions as the shipping board, with 
President of the United Stat all prescribe. The vessels purchased 
or constructed by the United States ugh the shipping board, with 
the approval of the President of the United States, be of a type, 


po. 
be approval of the 
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as far as the commercial uirements of the foreign trade of the 
United States may permit, suitable for use as naval auxiliaries in the 
Na va! Establishment of the United States. 

“Sec. 13. That the President of the United States, appn giving to 
any such corporation in which the United States shall be a stock- 
holder, through its president, vice president, secretary, or manager, 
notice in writing for such reasonable length of time as in his judg- 
ment the circumstances bet baa and will permit of his intention so to do, 
ae take possession, absolutely or temporarily, for use as naval auxil- 
iaries of any vessel or vessels owned or leased by or otherwise in the 
possession of said corporation, and said corporation shall be entitled 
to a reasonable price or rental therefor, to be fixed by the shipping 
board, with the approval of the President: Provided, That if in the 

udgment of the President an emergency exists requiring such action 

e may take postenon of any such vessel or vessels without notice. 

“Sec, 14. That the shipping board shall make to Congress, at the 
beginning of each regular session, a report of expenditures and eg on 
under this act and of the operations of any corporation in which the 
United States may have become a stockholder hereunder, 

“Sec. 15. That for the purpose of carrying out the provisions of 
this act there is hereby appropriated, out of any money in the Treas- 
ury of the United States not otherwise . the sum of 810, 
000,000, or, in lieu of such appropriation, the sel of the Treasury 
may sell Panama Canal bonds to the amount of $10,000,000 in addition 
to those provided for in section 7, and on the same terms, and set apart 
and use the proceeds thereof for such purposes. 

“Sec. 16. That two years from and after the conclusion of the pres- 
ent Europcun war, that fact to be determined by the President, the 
corporation and the shipping board shall turn over and transfer all 
vessels purchased or constructed under the provisions of this act to 
the Navy Department, and the Secretary of the Navy shall have the 
right, with the approval of the President, to lease or charter any of 
such vessels not needed for naval or military purposig to any rm, 
individual, or corporation for use as merchant vessels. 

“That the Secretary of the Navy shall in such leases provide for 
Dar cancellation whenever such vessels may be required for naval or 
military purposes. : 

* That all leases made under this section of the act shall be subject 
to all of the provisions of section 5 of this act relating to maximum 
rates and charges and terms and conditions of forfeiture. 

3 en gy E 
other proper è e corporation are 0 
vided 8 ration herein provided for shall be dissolved and said 
ship, ing board abolished. 
afi ie Bre 17. That sections 1, 2, 3, and 4 of this act shall not take 
effect until two years from and after the conclusion of the present 
European war, that fact to be determined by the President.” 

Amend the title to read as follows: “An act to establish one or more 
United States Navy mail lines between the United States and South 
America and between the United States and the countries of Europe, 
and for othee purposes.“ 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, I move that the Senate dis- 
agree to the amendments made by the House and ask for a con- 
ference, the Chair to appoint seven conferees as managers on 
the part of the Senate. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. LODGE. A question of order, Mr. President. The Sena- 
tor from Florida has made, as is customary, in making that 
motion, three motions in one. It is usual to make it in that 
way where there is no objection. He has moved, first, that we 
disagree to the amendments united, all the amendments, and 
then that we appoint conferees. Mr. President, the motion to dis- 
agree must be disposed of first, because it is impossible to see 
whether we disagree or whether we concur. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President 

Mr. LODGE. If anyone raises the question, it is a triple 
motion in one which the Senator from Florida has made, and 
the motion could only be entertained by unanimous consent. 
It is divisible into three parts; certainly it is divisible into 
two—the motion to disagree and the motion to ask for a con- 
ference. There may be nothing to ask for a conference on. 

I make the point that the motion be divided. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. President, I rise to a question of 
order. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I have submitted the motion in the usual 
form. I think it is one question; there is the one matter before 
the Senate. 

Mr. LODGE. I know it is the usual form, which prevails here 
by unanimous consent and without objection; but in this case 
a division is asked for. There is objection, and a division is 
asked for. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Georgia. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Would not a motion to concur in the 
amendments of the House with an amendment be under the 
rules of this body a preferential motion, entitled to first con- 
sideration? 

_ Mr. LODGE. Beyond a doubt. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I have here authority for it, and I ask 
recognition from the Chair to submit such a motion, which is 
preferential to the motion submitted by the Senator from 
Florida. x 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair understood that the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts was rising to a point of order. 

Mr. LODGE. My point of order is that this motion must be 
divided; that the first question is the separate dealing with the 
amendments, and we can not decide on what we shall do until 
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we have considered the amendments. We can not decide on 
asking a conference until we know whether there is any con- 
rage to ask. We have to consider the motion to disagree 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Massachu- 
setts know of any instance in which when the Senate has dis- 
agreed there was not a conference requested and the conferees 
appointed? 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, the matter has been decided, 
and is the well-known practice of both Houses. Under section 
1367 the motion to ask for a conference comes properly after a 
motion to disagree, insist, or adhere. There is no question that 
there are two motions. One motion is to disagree. It does not 
follow that they will ask for a conference. They may decide to 
adhere; they may decide to insist; they may decide to concur. 
One House can not be cut off from its right to deal with the 
amendments of the other House by uniting a motion to disagree 
and a motion to ask a conference. The question is clearly 
divisible. 

Mr. FLETCHER. There can be no conference unless there 
is a disagreement. 

Mr. LODGE. Ah, Mr. President 

Mr. FLETCHER. The motion to disagree involves the other 
question. There can not be—— 

Mr. LODGE. A conference can be asked without a motion to 
disagree, 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr, President, I should like to ask 
the Senator from Florida a question, if I may be permitted. I 
should like to ask the Senator from Florida what becomes of 
the preferential right to move to concur. If the motion which 
he has just made is adopted, for instance, I desire to move to 
concur with an amendment, and my right to do so is entirely 
cut off. Although it is a preferential motion and well recog- 


nized in the procedure of the Senate, my right to move to con- 


cur with an amendment is entirely cut off if the motion of tho 
Senator from Florida prevails. 

There can be no doubt whatever, as the Senator from Geor- 
gia [Mr. Harpwick] said a moment ago, of the preferential 
right to move to concur, I desire to exercise also a preferential 
right to move to concur with an amendment. I do not want to 
be cut off by any practice prevailing here of permitting a con- 
ference to be appointed by unanimous consent. 

Mr, FLETCHER. That question is not now before the Sen- 
ate, as I understand it. It is a question for the Chair to decide. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I should like to read 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I should like to ask the Senator 
from Massachusetts a question. 

Mr. LODGE. Certainly; I, of course, retaining the floor. 

Mr. NORRIS. I can not understand how the Senator can 
divide this into three propositions. It seems perfectly plain to 
me that there are only two propositions, a motion to disagree 
and a motion to ask for a conference. They are separate propo- 
sitions, but a motion to ask for a conference would naturally 
and properly take with it the appointment of conferees, 

Mr. LODGE. Yes; but the method of appointing those con- 
ee is not settled by the rules. That, however, js a small 
poin 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair is of the opinion that 
the question is divisible into two parts, one, whether the Senate 
shall disagree to the amendments of the House, and, two, 
whether a conference shall be requested and conferees ap- 
pointed. 

Mr. LODGE. Now, Mr. President, the Chair having ruled on 
that point, the motion now being that of the Senator from 
Florida to disagree, I make the further point that there are three 
amendments—four, I believe, and more; but there are three 
amendments made by the House to this bill. The House took 
separate votes on each one of them and also amended the title. 
The ruling on that is clear. It was ruled by Speaker Crisp that 
the pending amendments of the Senate should severally be con- 
sidered in their respective order. There are here three separate 
amendments of the House and an amendment to the title. I 
have not any question that section 17 is also a separate amend- 
ment, because it is not connected with the sections from 5 to 16, 
inclusive. It is not in order, I am aware, to refer to what is 
said in the other House, but it is in order to quote a ruling of 
the Speaker on a point of parliamentary law. Mr. MANN made 
the point of order that— 

There are 13 sections in the amendment, 13 separate propositions, 
besides a dozen or so other propositions which are divisible. I only ask 
for a division of the sections. 

The SPEAKER. Undoubtedly the 1 is right. The Clerk will 
5 2555 ps first section, so that Members will know what they are 


The Clerk will report the first subdivision. 
1 5 Giek read as rollows: 
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They then voted on that. There can be no doubt that there 
are three, and I believe more amendments, besides the amend- 
ment to the title. Therefore, under the ruling of Speaker Crisp 
and under the universal practice of both bodies, we should pro- 
ceed to consider those amendments in order, certainly sepa- 
rately, and under the ruling of Speaker CLARK on yesterday. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair, as at present consti- 
tuted, believes that it is not a divisible question as to whether 
the Senate will disagree to the amendments of the House. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, the Chair rules, then, I under- 
stand, that the amendments of the House are not divisible? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. On the motion of the Senator from 
Florida the Chair holds that it is a single question. 

Mr. LODGE. On all the amendments at once? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. On all the amendments. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I very respectfully appeal from 
that, and I should like to be heard briefly on the appeal. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is, Shall the ruling 
of the Chair be sustained? 

Mr. LODGE. I desire to be heard on the appeal. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President 

Mr. LODGE. I merely wish to say that our rules provide—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts yield to the Senator from Florida? 

Mr. LODGE. I shall take a very few moments. Our rules 
provide that any one Senator can demand a division of a ques- 
tion. This is a question on agreeing to the House amendments. 
I ask for a division of that question, and I ask for a division 
of that question into the amendments which the House treated 
as separate questions, every one, taking a separate record vote 
on each one. There can not possibly be a case in which the 
different subjects are clearer than that. I am simply exercis- 
ing the right secured to every Senator in this body to ask for a 
division of the question. 

Mr. SWANSON, If the Senator will permit me, it was de- 
cided, I remember, by Vice President Sherman—— 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I can not go into decisions by 
Vice President Sherman that the Senator has not here to read, 
and also—— 

Mr. SWANSON. I will read it to the Senator if he will wait 
a minute—the decision, as laid down when a pension bill was 
pending, on which the Senator from Georgia [Mr. Sir] 
desired to have a vote on each one of the amendments. Vice 
President Sherman decided that it could not be divided on the 
main question, but that the only way you could have a division 
would be by amendment. The Senator from Georgia well re- 
members that decision, and I presume the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts remembers it. 

Mr. LODGE. If a decision was made by Vice President 
Sherman that you could not take a yote on each amendment, I 
believe the decision was wrong; but I doubt very much if he 
made such a decision. 

Mr. SMOOT. Will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. LODGE. I do not want to yield the floor. 

Mr. SMOOT. No. I remember well the case the Senator 
from Virginia refers to, but the question decided was not that 
we could not vote on any amendments. The Senator from 
Georgia asked for a vote on every particular item, and that was 
the ruling that was made by Vice President Sherman. 

Mr. SWANSON. The ruling made then, I understand, was 
that on the main question a Senator could not ask for a divi- 
sion; that the only way to reach that would be by offering 
amendments to the main question. There was a pension bill 
here with 100 items in it. The Senator from Georgia asked 
for a division on each question as a distinct proposition. 

Mr. LODGE. Those were not House amendments to a Sen- 
ate bill. . 

Mr. SWANSON. Then the Vice President ruled that the only 
way it could be reached 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I do not yield further. The 
case, as the Senator states it, is not one that is parallel. The 
question before the Senate at this moment is, Will the Senate 
disagree to the amendments of the House? I asked for a 
division; that is, I asked for a division into separate amend- 
ments, which are eyery one separate questions, and were so 
treated in the House of Representatives. There can be no 
question whatever in anybody’s mind that the proposal to 
change the word “shall” to the word “to” in the Weeks 

Mr. NORRIS. Will the Senator yield? 

Mr. LODGE. Yes. 

Mr. NORRIS. Does the Senator from Massachusetts con- 
tend that the motion is for that reason out of order? 

Mr. LODGE. What motion? 

Mr. NORRIS. The motion to disagree. 


LII——248 


; ai LODGE. Not for a moment. The motion is entirely in 
0 5 

Mr. NORRIS. Well, it seems to me that the Senator's con- 
tention narrows itself down to the proposition that when we 
come to vote we would be entitled to a separate vote on each 
one of the amendments, but that the motion would not be in 
order by including them all in one? 

Mr. LODGE. My contention rests, Mr. President, I will say 
to the Senator from Nebraska, upon the following provision of 
Rule XVIII: 

If the question in debate contal 
May have the same divided, ADE — si 3 pid 2 — 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President 

Mr. LODGE. One moment. Any Senator may have the ques- 
tion divided. That is the right of any single Senator; but my 
contention is that it is impossible to maintain that those three 
amendments of the House, to go no further, are not divisible. 

Mr. NORRIS. I did not understand that the Senator made 
that point when the Chair ruled. 

Mr. LODGE. That is the point. 

Mr. NORRIS. I understood the Senator was demanding a 
Separate vote. 

Mr. LODGE. That is the point I thought I was making. 

Mr. NORRIS. I supposed the Senator was contending that 
ue motion was out of order because it included several propo- 

ons. 

Mr. LODGE. Not at all. I was simply contending that the 
question raised on the motion made by the Senator from 
Florida [Mr. FLETCHER] was divisible. That is the only point 
I am making, and I understood the Chair to hold that it was 
not divisible; that it did not contain three different subjects; 
that the question of whether we should agree to change the 
word “shall,” in the original Weeks bill, to the word “to” is 
no different from the question involved in the sections from 5 
to 18, inclusive, which put an entire new measure into the 
Weeks bill. : 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

ieee PRESIDENT. The Senator from Connecticut will 
state it. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I want to ask the Chair whether the 
ruling of the Chair is that, there being three House amend- 
ments, the Senate has got either to agree or to disagree to the 
whole of them? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Oh, no. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. And that we can not have a separate 
yote on each amendment? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. No; the Chair has not so ruled. 

15 LODGE. Then I misunderstood the Chair, and I beg 
pardon. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. No; the Senator from Massachu- 
setts did not misunderstand the Chair, either. The Chair does 
not know how any Senator is going to vote; he has had experi- 
ence on that question. The Chair thinks this is different from 
the ordinary rule, which is a clear one, that when several propo- 
sitions are embraced in a motion it is divisible, and that a 
Senator is entitled to have it divided and to vote upon each 
proposition; but the Chair assumes in this particular instance 
that every Senator who is in favor of the adoption of any one 
of the House amendments will yote against disagreement to the 
House amendments. Therefore the Chair thinks it is but one 
question; that is, Will the Senate agree to the House amend- 
ments? 

Mr. LODGE. Then, Mr. President, I did not misunderstand 
the Chair. The Chair holds that the proposition to agree to all 
these amendments on one motion is not divisible; that it does 
not involve three questions or more, and that if a Senator wishes 
to concur in one amendment and wishes to disagree to another 
he will vote against disagreement, That deprives him of his 
right to agree; it deprives the Senate of the right to agree. 
The Senate may desire to egree to any one of these amend- 
ments—it is constantly done in both Houses; there are innu- 
merable instances where it has been done—and, of course, that 
right is absolutely cut off if this question is not divisible. 

The junior Senator from Georgia [Mr. HARDWICK] proposes 

to offer a motion to concur with an amendment. He can not 
offer that motion to concur with an amendment to all three of 
the House amendments at once; he must offer it to one of them. 
His motion has precedence and must first be dealt with. How 
are we to first deal with it if all three amendments are before 
us in a lump and we can not separate them? 
Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, if I may ask the 
Senator a question, why could not an amendment be made to the 
general motion to agree by moving to agree to one amendment? 
I ask the question really in order to hear the Senator’s view. 
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Mr. LODGE. My idea is that any Senator may demand a 
division of the question. The question is whether we shall 
agree to the House amendments, and I ask a separate yote—that 
the questions be decided separately. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. May the Chair ask the Senator 
from Massachusetts a question? 

3 LODGE. Certainly. I yield for that purpose with great 
easure. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Suppose a question is put on dis- 
agreement to the first amendment, and suppose the Senate votes 
“no”; is that, then, an adoption of the amendment? 

Mr. LODGE. That would be concurrence in the first amend- 
ment, and that would take it out of conference, of course. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Would the Senator say that that 
would be a concurrence without a vote of the Senate concurring 
therein? Would the Senator put himself on record in that way? 

Mr. LODGE. The motion, of course, would be to concur, 
which would take precedence at once. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That is another question. 

Mr. LODGE. How can the Senate refuse to disagree to 
amendment numbered 1 if all three amendments are tied to- 
gether? It would then have no opportunity to deal with amend- 
ments, which is its undoubted right to do, and the Senate would 
thereby be deprived of the right to deal with these amendments 
separately. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President 

Mr. LODGE. I yield to the Senator from Washington. 

Mr. JONES. I want to suggest, in the line of the suggestion 
of the Vice President a moment ago, that anyone who wanted 
to vote to disagree to one of these amendments would vote to 
disagree to all of them; that the first two amendments, as I 
understand, are amendments to the text of a bill which the 
Senate has already passed. 

Mr. LODGE. Certainly they are. 

Mr. JONES. I might be glad to vote to concur in those 
amendments. 

Mr. LODGE. Certainly. 

Mr. JONES. But the third amendment is an entirely new 
proposition. 

Mr. WORKS. Mr. President—— 

Mr. LODGE. I yield to the Senator from California. 

Mr. WORKS. I suggest to the Senator from Massachusetts 
whether we are not also depriving the House of Representatives 
of its right? If we should concur in one of these amendments, 
the House might choose to recede from the others in such an 
event, but under this action when it goes back to the House the 
House is compelled to treat the matter as a whole just as we 
are, 

Mr. LODGE. Certainly. I confess that I am a little at a 
loss for an argument in favor of such a proposition, for I never 
heard the matter before disputed. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Will the Senator from Massachusetts 
yield to me for a moment? 

Mr. LODGE. I yield to the Senator from Georgia. 

Mr. HARDWICK. At the same time the Senator from 
Florida [Mr. FLETCHER] addressed the Chair the junior Senator 
from Georgia also addressed the Chair with a preferential 
motion, which, under the rules of this body and of every other 
parliamentary body, is entitled to precedence; and it seems to 
me that some time before this question is determined upon the 
junior Senator from Georgia is entitled to a ruling on the propo- 
sition as to whether or not 

Mr. LODGE. I do not yield the floor. 

Mr. HARDWICK (continuing). The motion to concur in the 
amendments of the House with an amendment does not take 
precedence of the motion made by the Senator from Florida. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Well, the Senator from Georgia 
must understand that when a question of order is pending that 
always takes precedence. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Exactiy; but the Chair must understand 
that the Senator from Georgia, too, raised a question of order. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. But the Senator from Massachu- 
setts raised a question of order first, as the Chair understood. 

Mr. HARDWICK. No; I tried to raise it first, Mr. President, 
and I thought I did. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Trying to do and doing it are 
different. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Well, I thought I did. I submit the propo- 
sition—of course if the Chair wants to decide it it is all right— 
that my motion takes precedence under the rules of the Senate. 
mn VICE PRESIDENT. Nobody is disputing that proposi- 

on. ; ; 

Mr. HARDWICK. Then, Mr. President, if that be true, am I 
not entitled to recognition to make that motion? į 


Mr. LODGE. I did not mean to yield the floor, for I have 
not quite concluded. 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas, A parliamentary inquiry, Mr. 
President, 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Will the Senator from Massachusetts 
yield to me to submit a point of order to the Chair? 

Mr. LODGE. I do not want to yield the floor. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Arkansas has 
requested to be heard. y 

Mr. LODGE. Of course I yield to the Senator from Ar- 
kansas if it will not take me off the floor. 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. I wish to ask the Chair, for my 
understanding of the matter, the Senator from Florida having 
made a motion to disagree en bloc to the three amendments, 
would an amendment to either of the three propositions involved 
be in order? The Senator from Florida having moved to dis- 
agree to all the amendments en bloc, would it be in order to 
offer an amendment before that general question is put? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair has not any doubt about 
the right to amend. The Chair has not the slightest doubt about 
the right of the Senator from Georgia to move to concur with 
an amendment when we can get to it, but the Senator from 
Massachusetts has raised a point of order. 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. What I wanted to clear up was 
just exactly what the Chair has held, because that will have a 
bearing as to how I am going to vote. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair has held that a motion 
to disagree is radically different from a motion to concur. If 
it were a motion to concur in the amendments, then it would 
be a divisible question, but the question of disagreeing is not 
divisible, for the reason that every Senator who wanted to 
agree to any single amendment would vote “no.” 

Mr. CLARKE of Ackansas. That is all right so far as it 
goes, but, pending a vote on the motion of the Senator from 
Florida, would it be in order to move to amend any one of the 
particular propositions involved in his motion? I can bring 
to the attention of the Chair a little more definitely the in- 
quiry I submit by reading from Jefferson’s Manual, page 127, 
under the heading: 

1st. To ay Either of these concludes the other necessarily, 

2d. To gree. ] for the positive of either is exactly the uivalent 
of the negative of the other, and no other alternative poi, bay On 
either motion amendments to the amendment may be proposed. 

If the Chair holds that these three propositions are open to 
amendment before the final vote to disagree is submitted, I can 
see no ground for disagreement with the Chair. ; 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair has not the slightest 
doubt in the world that the Senator from Georgia can move to 
amend the motion of the Senator from Florida by moving to 
concur in whatever he wants to concur in, or do anything else 
that he pleases about it. There is not any doubt about that. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, if I may resume the floor—— ' 

9 0 HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, I desire to submit a point 
of order. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I think under Rule XXIX this whole 
proceeding is out of order. The third paragraph of that rule is 
as follows: 

8. Every bill and joint resolution introduced on leave or reported 
from a committee, and all bills and joint resolutions received from the 


House of Representatives, and all reports of committees, shall be 


printed, unless, for the dispatch of the business of the Senate, such 


printing may be dispensed with. 

Now, Mr. President, I make the point of order that until that 
is dispensed with by order of the Senate, this whole proceeding 
is out of order, and that the printing of the bill is the only thing 
that is in order. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. What is the rule? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Rule XIX. 

Mr. FLETCHER. It can be disposed of by taking action on 
it without printing. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, we have before us a bill 
very largely amended, and it is not possible for Senators to tell 
from the discussion what particular issue is before the Senate. 
It is a case preeminently in which we are entitled to have the 
bill printed, so as to be able to judge what is before the Senate. 

Mr. FLETCHER. This is a Senate bill, which has been duly 
printed, passed, enrolled, and sent to the House. It has duly 
passed the House and has come back here. It is not an original 
bill that needs to be printed under this rule, nor is it a House 
bill. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I should be glad 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Justa moment. We are getting too 
many points of order here. 
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Mr. LODGE. I was going to suggest that I should like to 
have my point of order disposed of first. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair thinks that the point of 
order of the Senator from Massachusetts should be disposed of, 
and then the Chair will rule on the point of order of the Sena- 
tor from Nebraska. 

Mr. LODGE, Mr. President, I simply desire to conclude what 
I was saying. 

I am unable to draw the distinction between the motion to 
concur and the motion to disagree which the Chair draws. 
Here we have a motion, which admittedly covers three or four 
distinct subjects, and I ask, acting under Rule XVIII, to have 
those subjects divided. I do not see how it is possible to deal 
with them otherwise. That is my request—that they be divided. 
The Chair holds that that request is out of order; that I have 
no right to have those subjects divided; and from that decision 
I respectfully appeal. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I move to lay the appeal on the table. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. On that I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. 

Mr. OLIVER (when his name was called). I have a general 
pair with the senior Senator from Oregon [Mr. CHAMBERLAIN], 
who is absent. I therefore withhold my vote. 

Mr. RANSDELL (when Mr. THORNTON’s name was called). 
The senior Senator from Louisiana [Mr. THORNTON] is absent 
on account of sickness. He is paired for the day with the Sena- 
tor from Illinois [Mr. SHERMAN]. 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. WEEKS. I think I should announce on behalf of the 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. SHERMAN] that he is paired until 
6 o'clock this afternoon with the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. 
THORNTON]. 

Mr. LEA of Tennessee (after having voted in the affirmative). 
I inquire if the senior Senator from South Dakota [Mr. Craw- 
Forp] has voted? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair is informed that he has 
not. 

Mr, LEA of Tennessee. I have a general pair with that Sena- 
tor, and in his absence I withdraw my vote. 

The result was announced—yeas 46, nays 48, as follows: 


YEAS—46. 
Ashurst La Follette Pomerene Smith, Md. 
Bryan Lane Ransdell Smith, S. C. 
Chilton Lee, Md. Reed Stone 
Culberson Lewis Robinson Swanson 
Fletcher Martin, Va. Saulsbury Thomas 
Gore Martine, N. J. Shafroth ‘Thompson 
Hollis Myers Sheppard Tillman 
Hughes Newlands Shields Walsh 
James Norris Shively White 
Johnson Overman Simmons Williams 
Kenyon wen Smith, Ariz. 
Kern Pittman Smith, Ga. 

NAYS—43, 
Bankhead Colt Lippitt Smith, Mich, 
Brady Cummins Smoot 
Brandegee Dillingham McCumber Stephenson 
Bristow du Pont McLean Steag 
Burleigh Fa Nelson Sutherland 
Burton Gallinger O'Gorman Townsend 
Camden Goft age Vardaman 
Catron Gronna Penrose Warren 
Clap Hardwick Perkins eeks 
Clark, Wyo. Hitcheock Poindexter Works 
Clarke, Ark. Jones Root 

NOT VOTING—T. s 

Borah Crawford Oliver Theraton 
Chamberlain Lea, Tenn, Sherman 


So Mr. Lopar’s appeal from the decision of the Chair was 
laid on the table. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. On the point of order made by the 
Senator from Nebraska, this is the rule: 

Every bill and joint resolution introduced on leave or reported from 
a committee, and all bills and joint resolutions received from the 
House of Representatives, and all reports of committees, shall be 
printed, unless, for the dispatch of the business of the Senate, such 
printing may be dispensed with. 

The rule does not state how the printing is to be dispensed 
with. The Chair believes the fair construction of the rule is 
that there must be a seasonable objection to the consideration 
of a bill unprinted by the Senate. The Chair does not believe 
that the Senator from Nebraska has made a seasonable request 
= printing of the bill, and the Chair overrules the point 
or order. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, the Chair will call to 
mind the fact that I made several attempts to get the floor for 
that purpose. Certainly any objection can be made whenever 
the fact arises that the Senate is in doubt as to what is before 
the Senate. It has become yery obvious that this is a case pre- 


eminently requiring that the bill be printed for the information 
of Senators, so as to enable them to vote intelligently. Here 
is a bill that did not pass the House of Representatives 
until—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair can only say that the 
Chair recognized the Senator from Nebraska as soon as it was 
possible to do so. The Senator from Massachusetts [Mr, 
LopcE] was holding the floor. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Can the Chair advise the Senate why an 
objection at any time before the matter comes to a yote is not 
in order as a point of order? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair has ruled, and an ap- 
peal may be taken from the ruling of the Chair. The Chair 
has ruled that it is the uniform custom here, when a bill comes 
over, to lay it down, and if there is not a request for printing 
it is taken up and considered. The proceeding here certainly 
did go forward for at least 15 or 20 minutes before the Senator 
from Nebraska rose. That is certainly true. It is only the 
opinion of the Chair, not binding on the Senate, as to whether 
or not the request was made seasonably. The Chair thinks it 
was not. 

SEVERAL SENATORS. Regular order! 

Mr. FLETCHER. Not only that, but under paragraph 6 of 
Rule VII the Chair could lay down this bill at any time, and 
it supersedes all other business, 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I do not doubt that it is properly before 
the Senate; but the point I am making is that, unless the 
consent of the Senate is given, the objection of any Senator 
is sufficient to keep this rule in force and call for the printing 
of the bill. 

Mr. SHIVELY. Regular order! 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. The very reason for printing the Dill is 
for the information of the Senate. 

1 VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair has not any doubt about 
at. 

Mr. REED. Regular order! 

Mr. HARDWICK, Mr, LODGE, and Mr. FLETCHER ad- 
dressed the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there any appeal from the ruling 
of the Chair? [A pause.] The Senator from Georgia. 

5 a HARDWICK. I offer the motion which I send to the 
esk. : 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me for 
a moment, simply to make a request? 

Mr, HARDWICK. Certainly. 

Mr. LODGE. I ask that the bill may be printed, not to delay 
anything here, but that it may be printed while the debate goes 
on, unless the Senators on the other side are unwilling that we 
shall see it. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I have no objection to that. 

Mr. LODGE. We can get it, of course, in another form, but 
it is a very awkward form, and I ask that the bill may be 
printed. 

Mr. FLETCHER, I ask that the bill may be printed in such 
form as to show the amendments of the House. 

Mr. LODGE. Certainly. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 
The Senator from Georgia offers a motion, which will be stated 
by the Secretary. 

The SECRETARY. The Senator from Georgia moves to concur 
a the amendments of the House with an amendment, as fol- 
ows: : 


Add to section 17 of the bill as amended by the House the following: 
“Provided, That none of the vessels purchased or constructed under the 
provisions of sections 5 to 15, inclusive, of the bill shall be operated 
3 in the manner or for the purposes prescribed in section 1 of the 


Mr. FLETCHER, Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Florida. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I move to lay the amendment on the table. 

The VIOE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Florida moves to 
lay the amendment on the table. [Putting the question.] By 
the sound the ayes appear to have it. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I call for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll, 

Mr. RANSDELL (when Mr. THorNTON’s name was called). 
My colleague [Mr. THORNTON] is unavoidably absent on ac- 
count of sickness. He is paired for the day with the senior 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. SHERMAN]. I ask that this an- 
nouncement may stand for the day. 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. I wish to announce the unavoidable ab- 
sence of the senior Senator from Oregon [Mr. CHAMBERLAIN] 
on account of illness. 
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The result was announced—yeas 47, nays 43, as follows: 


YEAS—47. 
Ashurst La Follette Pittman Smith, Ga, 
Bryan Lane Pomerene Smith, Md. 
ton Lea, Tenn, Ransdell Smith, S. C. 
Culberson Lee, Md, Reed tone 
Fleteher Lewis Robinson Swanson 
re Martin, Va Saulsbury Thomas 
Hollis Martine, N. J. Shafroth 
Hughes Myers Tillman 
James Newlands Shields Walsh 
Johnson hively White 
Kenyon Overman Simmons Williams 
en Smith, 
NAYS—43. 
Bankhead Clarke, Ark, pe omg Smith, Mich, 
Borah It moot 
Brady Dillin; M ber Stephenson 
Brandegee du Pont McLean Sterlin 
ow 1 Nelson Zuther 
Burleigh Gallinger O'Gorman o 
Burton * Page Vardaman 
Camden Gronna Penrose Warren 
Catron Hardwick Perkins Weeks 
Capp Hitchcock Poindexter Works 
Clark, Wyo. Jones t 
NOT VOTING—6. 
Chamberlain Crawford Sherman Thornton 
Cummins Oliver 


So Mr. Harpwicx’s amendment was laid on the table. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President 

The VICE FRESIDENT. The Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. We are proceeding on the theory that a 
great emergency confronts this country. That has been the 
reason for introducing this bill. It was the reason alleged for 
drafting it. It has been the reason alleged for enforcing it 
upon the attention of Congress. I desire to say a few words 
upon this so-called emergency. 

The facts are that there was an emergency last August, and 
there was some emergency last September, but that emergency 
has passed away. In August there was, it is true, a balance of 
trade against the United States of $19,400,000. In the month of 
September that balance of trade had changed to $15,000,000 in 
favor of the United States. In October that balance in our 
favor increased to $57,000,000. In November it increased to 
$79,000,000 in favor of the United States. In December it was 
$131,000,000; in January it was still more; and for the month 
of February it will probably approximate $150,000,000. In the 
face of these enormous exports of our products, what pretense 
do the champions of this bill make that an emergency confronts 
the country? 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Nebraska 
yield to the Senator from Florida? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I do. J 

Mr. FLETCHER. I ask the Senator if he denies that there 
are products waiting at our ports seeking shipment which can 
not secure transportation because of the absence of ships? Does 
the Senator deny that, in the face of reports from every port on 
the Pacific coast, the Gulf coast, and the Atlantic coast? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. The Senator from Nebraska affirms that 
at the present time the enormous exports of the United States 
are almost unprecedented. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Precisely; but what would they be if we 
had the ships to take them? A 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. And there are evidently enough ships to 
take them, as I shall show the Senator. 

Take the exports of wheat at the present time. They aggre- 
gate almost 10,000,000 bushels a week. Within four weeks there 
will not be another bushel of surplus wheat in the United 
States to export. 

Take the exports of corn. Week before last the exports of 
corn were 1,600,000 bushels. For the 31 weeks closing at that 
time they were over 12,000,000 bushels. What were they for 
the corresponding 31 weeks a year ago? They were less than 
1,800,000 bushels. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Will the Senator state the rates on that 

rt? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. How can Senators claim, in the face of 
these enormous exports of the grains of the West and in the 
face also of the enormous exports of the cotton of the South, 
that any emergency confronts the country? 

How fast is cotton going out of this country at the present 
time? It is going out of the country at the rate of about 
400,000 bales a week, an unprecedented export of cotton for 
this season of the year. In January our cotton exports were 
320,000 bales larger than for January of last year. The gain 
this month will be at least as great. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, will the Senator 


from Nebraska permit me to ask him a question? 


Mr. HITCHCOCK. Certainly. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Is not that due to the fact that the 
exports of cotton usually are made long before this season of 
the year? Is it not true that during September, October, Novem- 
ber, and December it was practically impossible to accomplish, 
any considerable export and is not the present large export, as 
compared to the corresponding season in other years, due to 
the fact that there was so very little cotton exported during 
the four months of usual export? r 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Very probably; but if these exports are 
enormous now, if they are without a precedent now, how ean 
Senators with a straight face say that an emergency now 
exists and that we have not enough vessels to carry our goods 
abroad? Here are the cotton exports by months: 


Bales. 
September r re 
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Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Nebraska 
yield to the Senator from Colorado? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I do. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I should like to ask the Senator from- 
Nebraska if he does not consider that when the shipping com- 
panies have increased their rates from 700 to 1,000 per cent 
an cy does exist to relieve that situation? . 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. That is the only answer which can be 
made. That question is also suggested by the Senator from 
Florida, and I will answer it squarely by saying that those 
freight rates are not being paid by the people of the United 
States. They are being paid by the people of Europe who are 
consuming our goods. This is proven by the fact that the cost 
of living in Great Britain has increased nearly 20 per cent. It 
is proven by the fact that the cost of bread in Great Britain 
has doubled. The fact that Europe is paying and that we are 
not paying these freight rates is shown by the fact that our 
producers in the West at least have rarely if ever in the history 
of the country received such enormous prices as they are 
receiving at the present time. It is the consumer who pays 
the freight. 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. Let me also suggest to the Sen- 
ator from Nebraska that it is not true also, and I call attention 
to this circumstance: The freight from Galveston on cotton to 
Liverpool is $1.25 a hundred as against about 85 cents in normal 
times. The excessive freight rates are charged from that port 
to the German ports where ships can not go. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. That is very true, and this is true: The 
United States is the great producer of the things that Europe 
must have in this emergency. We need not worry about their 
means of getting them. That is up to Europe. Europe has 
got to save the lives of her people. Europe has got to have the 
things that we produce, as ours is practically the only country 
in the world that she can look to at the present time. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The morning hour having expired, 
the Chair lays before the Senate the unfinished business, which 
is the amendment proposed by the Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
Reep] to Rule XXII. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Nebraska has 
the floor. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I move 

The VICE PRESIDENT. ‘The Senator from Nebraska has 
the floor under the rule. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Will the Senator allow me to move that the 
unfinished business be laid aside to take up the pending matter? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I should like to continue my address, 
which is upon the pending bill. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Will the Senator from Nebraska kindly 
yield to me for one moment to call attention to the fact that 
on the calendar as it is printed I gave notice some days ago 
that at the conclusion of the morning business to-day I would 
address the Senate on the matters before us? I simply do not 
want to be crowded off entirely. : 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair understands the rule o 
the Senate to be that when a Senator has the floor at the 
hour of 2 o’clock and the unfinished business is laid before the 
Senate it does not take the Senator off the floor. 

Mr. GALLINGER. No, Mr. President, I agree to that en- 
tirely. I merely wanted to call attention to the circumstance. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair also understands that 
there has been a custom of giving notice, which has been always 
kept by the Senate, and it will be kept by the present presiding 
officer until the Senate otherwise rules. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, I wish in connection with 
what I have said about the existence of an emergency to have 
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inserted in my remarks, without reading, an extract from the 
New Republic showing the enormous amount of new shipping 
now being constructed and under contract and under negotia- 
tion in the shipyards of the United States. I desire to insert it 
for the purpose of showing that the merchant marine is being 
rapidly built up in the United States without the extraordinary 
proposal that is now before the Senate, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it will be so 
ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

The most remarkable change since the time of the Napoleonic wars 
has come suddenly in the American shipbuilding 8 The last 
my of December, 1914, closed one of the poorest years the American 

pyards have had in a decade. T every shipbuilding concern, 


from Bath, in Maine, down to Newport News, in Virgini 


a, is working 
to its fullest capacity. One of the se companies has orders suffi- 


cient to keep 6,000 men employed time for from two to three 
years. Contracts have been closed for 48 ocean vessels and negotia- 
tions are pending for 60 more. Prices have been advanced 15 per — 
although that fact is not significant. A British company has pla 
an order for the building of two ships in an American yard, a thing 
never heard of before, and is likely to order two more. Apparently the 
American merchant marine has entered upon another period of expan- 
sion. The ships ordered and those for which marine architects are 
now drawing plans embrace not only passenger vessels for the coast- 
wise trade but freighters for the Pacific and South American service, 
big cargo carriers for the trans-Atlantic business, and oil tankers to go 
anywhere everywhere, 

here are six great shipyards on our Atlantic coast and three of 
lesser size. The six great ones are the Cramp yards, at Philadelphia; 
the Newport News shipbuilding plant. at Newport News, Va.; the 
Sparrow Point establishment of the Maryland Steel Co., at Sparrow 
Point, Md.; the Harian & Hollingsworth yards, at Wilmington, Del.; 
the New York Shipbuilding Co.’s works, at Camden, N. J.; and those 
of the Fore River E. ut Guinc „Mass., owned by the Bethlehem Steel 
Co. The three minor ones are the Bath Iron Works, at Bath, Me.; the 
Staten Island Shipbuilding Co., at Port Richmond, Staten Island; and 
the Skinner Shipbuilding Co., at Baltimore. 

Mr. ROOT. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator from Ne- 
braska a question? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Certainly. 

Mr. ROOT. With reference to the alleged exigency arising 
from the increase of freight rates, is it not a fact that the in- 
crease of freight rates proceeds chiefly from two causes, neither 
of which can be cured by additional ships—one cause, that the 
deficiency in dock room, lighterage service, stevedores, and 
storage accommodations on the other side of the Atlantic re- 
quire that the vessels carrying cargoes from America to Europe 
take long periods before they can be discharged, so that it 
requires at least on an average twice as long for a vessel to 
make a round trip now as it. does under ordinary circum- 
stances—— 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, a point of order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Watsu in the chair). 
Does the Senator from New Tork 

Mr. ROOT. Not at present. I will not yield. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. ‘The Senator from Missouri 
raises a point of order. 

Mr. REED. I make the point of order that both the Senator 
from New York and the Senator from Nebraska can not hold 
the floor at the same time, and can not be permitted under the 
rule. 

Mr. ROOT. Mr. President, I am asking a question of the 
Senator from Nebraska in accordance with the rules of the 
Senate. 

Mr. REED. But, Mr. President—— 

Mr. ROOT. And I submit that if the Senator from Nebraska 
and the Senator from New York can not hold the floor at the 
same time, it is quite manifest that the Senator from Missouri 
can not hold the floor at the same time with them. e 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair feels—— 

Mr. REED. I make the point of order that the Senator from 
New York is not asking a question, and that if he is professing 
to ask a question he is manifestly abusing the privilege, and I 
insist upon my point of order. 

Mr ROOT. The Senator from New York is not abusing a 
privilege. He wonld not abuse anything, even the Senator from 
Missouri. 

Mr. REED. No, Mr. President; the Senator from New 
York would have his hands reasonably full if he undertook it. 

Mr. WEEKS and others. Regular order! 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair overrules the point 
of order. The Senator from New York will state his question. 

Mr. ROOT. Mr. President, I will proceed with the state- 
ment of the qnestion. Is it not the true cause of the increased 
freight rates that there is a yery great and general deficiency of 
return cargoes from Europe to America, so that the eastbound 
cargoes haye to pay a far greater proportion of the upkeep and 
operation of the vessel than under ordinary circumstances? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Undoubtedly the causes stated by the 
Senator from New York and some other causes have entered into 
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the increase of the freight rates which have resulted since the 
war, 

Mr. President, it may be said, furthermore, that in normal 
times transoceanic freight rates are so low that it has become 
notorious that American vessels flying the American flag and 
operating under American law are scarcely able to pay their 
operating expenses, let alone the consideration of making any 
profits. Present conditions are unusual and can not last long. 
Rates are already coming down. 

Mr. President, it was not my purpose when I rose to discuss 
at any length this particular feature of the bill. 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ne- 
braska yield to the Senator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I yield for a question. 

Mr. WEEKS. I wanted to ask the Senator from Nebraska a 
question which was suggested by a comment made that in four 
weeks the grain which we have for export will have been ex- 
ported. It occurs to me to suggest that I noticed in the Boston 
papers this morning that the elevators in Boston only contain 
five-sevenths of their capacity in grain for foreign shipments at 
this time, but, further—and this was suggested by the Senator 
from Georgia about cotton—that there were last week exported 
898,000 bales of cotton against 142,000 last year in the corre- 
sponding week, and 113,000 bales the year before in the corre- 
sponding week, and that the visible supply of cotton at shipping 
ports is less than 800,000 bales—— 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I make the point of order 

Mr. WEEKS. And therefore that the increase—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Missourl 
will state his point of order. 

Mr. REED. The point of order is that the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts is not asking a question, but, under the guise of a 
form of a question, is proceeding to make a speech. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair rules that the point 
of order is not sustained; but the Chair takes this occasion to 
state that if, under the guise of a question addressed to a Sena- 
tor who holds the floor, the Senator interrupting takes opportu- 
nity to make a speech rather than to address a question, the 
Chair will rule that the Senator who has the floor has lost it. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Under those circumstances I shall re- 
quest not to be interrupted. I have not much to say, but I do 
not want to imperil my chance to say what little I still have to 
say. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The present occupant of the 
chair thinks it well to admonish Senators who have the floor 
that they will interrupt and recall the privilege whenever it 
appears that it is being used for the purpose of addressing the 
Senate rather than asking à question of the Senator who holds 
the floor. 

Mr. WEEKS. I can finish my question in a word, and it 
would have been finished some time before if I had not been 
interrupted. The question is: If, with the visible supply of cot- 
ton in port, in shipping ports, the same statement made by the 
Senator from Nebraska as to grain would not apply to cotton, 
and in four weeks’ time the cotton we have for export substan- 
tially would have been shipped? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. The statement is undoubtedly justified. 

Mr. FLETCHER. May I inquire of the Senator from Ne- 
braska if he does not think there are other articles—articles of 
manufacture and from the farms and the mines of the country— 
besides cotton? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. If the Senator will permit me, I do not 
propose to speak particularly of each one of those articles of 
export, but I desire to impress the Senate with the fact that no 
review of our exports can be made to show that we confront an 
emergency by present lack of shipping facilities. I do propose, 
however, to show that we do confront another emergency, and 
I propose to offer an amendment to the pending bill to meet 
that emergency. I would like to offer it now and have the 
opportunity to discuss it thereafter, but because of the fact that 
the Senator from Florida has adopted the policy of moving to 
table all amendments as soon as offered, without any discus- 
sion, I am compelled now to make my discussion first and offer 
my amendment afterwards. 

My amendment to the shipping bill is in the form of a meas- 
ure which I introduced known as a bill to prohibit the exporta- 
tion from the United States of arms and artillery ammunition 
to any country at war with any country with which the United 
States is at peace. 

Mr. President, a real emergency exists here; a real reason for 
immediate action of Congress exists. Various sapient editors 
have declared that my bill to prohibit the exportation of arms 
and ammunition is an attempt to change international law. It 
is not. International law would not be affected. 
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Under international law any citizen of a neutral country 
has the right to sell arms and ammunition to a belligerent 
country, but it is also true that any country has the right to 
prohibit its citizens at any time from doing that thing which 
they have the right to do under international law. 

What is the international law concerning the exportation of 
arms and ammunition? It is simply this: That whereas any 
citizen who is engaged in legitimate, peaceful trade will be 
protected by the flag of his country and by the Government of 
his country, yet if he undertakes to sell arms and ammunition 
to one of the belligerents, he does so at his own risk; his coun- 
try withdraws its. protection from him; he must take the 
chance; and it is regarded as traffic which his Nation will not 
protect him in. 

International law, however, is entirely out of harmony with 
the spirit of the age in permitting this traffic even on those 
conditions; it is archaic; it relates to a time and it has its 
roots in an age when war was the legitimate method of settling 
international disputes. It goes back a hundred years and more 
to a time when nations settled all their differences practically 
by a resort to arms, 

Mr. President, since that time a great change has come over 
the world. The United States has led in the idea of peace. 
The United States has taken the lead of all the countries of 
the world in declaring that war is not the proper arbitrament 
of international disputes. The United States has concluded 
arbitration treaties with some 26 nations of the world, and even 
although those treaties do not cover certain excepted subjects 
the United States has gone further and entered into treaties 
with all the countries of the world, practically agreeing to 
submit every question of every sort to the consideration of a 
commission and allowing one year, at least, during which the 
Nation will take no action until that commission has had time 
to report. 

The peace sentiment in the United States has grown to snch 
an extent that war is regarded as a horrible, unjustifiable, and 
disgraceful breach of civilization. The peace sentiment in the 
United States has gone so far as to restrain the Government 
itself from participating in war. Yet while we have made that 
enormous step forward and taken that great advance in the 
direction of international peace, we have still permitted our 
citizens, practically speaking, to take part in a war in which we 
have absolutely no interest. 

So I say that the archaic condition of international law justi- 
fies us in enacting a statute to prohibit our citizens from doing 
that thing which international law permits them to do at their 
peril. 

But I am told that while this is all right in theory, and while 
it is all right in principle to prohibit our citizens from manu- 
facturing and selling the deadly weapons of destruction to 
nations engaged in a war, yet we must not make this reform in 
time of war. It is said that we must not pass this statute while 
the war is in progress; we must wait until it is over before we 
enter upon the reform; we must wait until the building is 
burned down before we take the step against the fire. 

Mr. President, able editors in America and abroad have 
declared that it would be an unneutral act for the Congress of 
the United States in the midst of this war to pass this act to 
restrain its citizens from taking part in it. Mr, President, I 
deny that proposition and I desire to meet it squarely. 

What are the real facts in the United States to-day? While 
the President of the United States has issued a neutrality 
proclamation, while he has declared that the Government of the 
United States is neutral in this awful struggle now progressing 
in Europe, and while the Government, under the President’s 
guidance, has remained neutral, great interests in the United 
States have gone to war. Perhaps 100 arms and ammunition 
factories are running night and day. They are manufacturers 
of shot and shell, of shrapnel and bullets, and of all the other 
methods of destroying life. They are spending vast sums of 
money in enlarging their institutions. They have even brought 
over here from other lands foreign officials and army officers to 
act as inspectors in the factories to see that these arms, artillery, 
and ammunition are manufactured with a sufficiently deadly 
efficiency. 

Our great bankers have joined in financing this manufacture. 
Our great financiers are advancing hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars to the warring nations to buy these deadly weapons to 
carry on war. What becomes of our neutrality? It is a farce. 
I ask, Mr. President, what becomes of the President’s proclama- 
tion that no man by act or deed shall do anything to violate the 
spirit of neutrality? Is it right for us to tolerate the condition 
which has resulted practically in these vast interests becoming 
the supply of warring nations? Is it right for our great indus- 
tries to become the ordnance department of nations engaged in 
this conflict? 


Those are the facts, Mr. President. Hundreds of millions of 
dollars of the war's most destructive weapons are being made in 
the United States, and tens of thousands of people are being 
maimed and killed by weapons made by manufacturers in our 
country, financed by our bankers, and defended by some of our 
great newspapers, I am sorry to say. 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ne- 
braska yield to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Just for a question. 

Mr. KENYON. I should like to ask the Senator if he has any 
statistics showing the extent of the shipment of arms and am- 
munition out of this country since the war commenced. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I will, with the consent of the Senate, 
insert those in the Recorp, Mr. President, if I can procure them, 
which is doubtful, as official records are lacking. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, leave will 
be granted, 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Now, Mr. President, what do our friends, 
the former adyocates of peace, say to the proposition that this 
great war, which may last years, may be used to build up in the 
United States a Kruppism, a system for the manufacture of 
arms and ammunition greater than any which exists in Europe? 
Is it going to be for the ultimate benefit of the United States to 
encourage the investment of millions of dollars in the enlarge- 
ment of these institutions for the manufacture of armor, artil- 
lery, and munitions of war of all sorts? Is it not one of the 
very dangers that we are seeking to avoid? In our path of peace 
the policy of the United States is to avoid the development of a 
great war interest, and yet Senators and gentlemen come for- 
ward and say that we should not put any check upon the en- 
largement of these plants, we should not throw anything in the 
way, but permit them to sell their hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars of destructive weapons to the warring nations of Europe. 

Mr. President, let me come to the issue. Is it an act of un- 
neutrality in the midst of war for the United States to prohibit 
its citizens from selling arms and ammunition manufactured in 
this country to belligerent nations that are making war upon 
nations with which we are at peace? The argument that this 
is so is made upon this theory, that one of the great sides to 
this horrible war has succeeded in getting command of the sea; 
that it is solely able to draw upon our great resources and to 
purchase our arms and ammunition; and that to pass this act 
at this time would be to withdraw from it the benefit which it 
enjoys and the advantage which it has gained. 

Mr. President, this is not very material, but it seems to me 
the mere statement of those facts but adds another reason why 
this reform should be made and why the bill I have brought 
forward should be passed. If it is true that the business and 
banking interests of the United States, with our great resources, 
are participating in this war on one side only, that furnishes 
another argument why the practice should be stopped. That of 
itself is an unneutral condition. That of itself is abandoning 
an impartial position. If both sides were able to buy from us 
freely, we might stand at least consistent in our bloody traffic 
before the eyes of the world and say we are taking no part 
with one side or the other. 

But, Mr. President, even that is but a subordinate question. 
The argument which is advanced against the measure most 
effectively is that to pass the law now in the midst of war 
would be an unneutral act. Was it an unneutral act when Italy 
put a stop to the exportation of arms and ammunition after the 
war began? Was it an unneutral act when Holland put a stop 
to the exportation of arms and ammunition and other contra- 
band after the war began? Was it an unneutral act for Den- 
mark to do it, and Sweden to do it, and Norway to do it, and 
Switzerland to do it? All those nations have passed such acts 
or entered the proper decree since the war began. And has it 
come to this, that the United States is the only nation in the 
world which is prohibited from doing what every other neutral 
nation in the world may do? 

It can not be said in answer that our position geographically 
is such as to make it improper for us to do what it is proper 
for them to do, because several of those nations are so situated 
that they would only be in a position to sell arms and ammuni- 
tion to one of the belligerent countries. Yet no claim is made 
that their prohibition of exportation is unneutral. 

Mr. President, the fact is that to prohibit the exportation of 
arms and ammunition by any country is, and always has been, 
considered to be a purely domestic matter. It is none of the 


affairs of other countries what laws we pass concerning our 
exports or our imports. 

There is a very good illustration of this which exists in the 
case which has been cited in the controversy between Great 
Britain and Germany in 1870. The fact was that by the act of 
1853 the British Parliament authorized the British Government 
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at any time to lay an embargo on the exportation of arms and 
ammunition. When the Franco-Prussian War came on in 1870, 
and the exportation of arms and ammunition began to go to 
France from Great Britain, Germany applied to Great Britain 
and asked to have that act of Parliament put into effect. The 
British Government replied: 

It is true the Parliament has authorized us to put an embargo on 
the exportation of arms and ammunition, but no other country has any 
right to ask it or has any standing to expect it from us. It is a purely 
municipal and domestic matter. We put it on or we leave it off, in 
accordance with the interests of our own people. 

That substantially was the answer of Lord Grenville when 
the German ambassador requested, as a friendly act of Great 
Britain, that they put a stop under the act of Parliament to 
the exportation of arms and ammunition to France. 

Mr. President, the corollary of that is true. If it was a purely 
domestic matter for Great Britain to refuse to put the embargo 
on, it would be a purely domestic matter for the United States 
to put the embargo on; and just as no country could ask for it, 
so no country could object to it. If that is true of Great Britain, 
it is true of the United States. 

But, Mr. President, I am afraid that we have become har- 
dened to this war, When it first broke out a tremor of horror 
passed over the whole world. It was so awful in its dimensions, 
so terrible in its possibilities that humanity stood aghast; but 
as the weeks have gone by, we have become accustomed to the 
enormity of the proceeding, When it first broke out, when the 
first clash of arms occurred, it seemed to be a reality to us; 
our imaginations were keen and alive to the awful details of 
what was going on. We could see the brother bid farewell to 
his sister; we could see the son kissing his mother perhaps 
the last farewell; we could fairly hear the wailing of those who 
were left at home, as the fathers and brothers and sons went 
out by the hundred thousand to that awful conflict. Yes; and 
when the clash of battle occurred, there was a bloodcurdling 
horror which seized upon us. We could hear the groans of the 
dying; we could fairly see the writhing of the tens of thousands 
of maimed; and when the battle was over, we could see the 
field strewn with the tens of thousands of dead soldiers, their 
bodies lying there as mute and horrible evidences of the awful- 
ness of war. We could see their glassy eyes gazing up into 
an unanswering heaven; and we then realized in those days 
when the war was young what an awful crime was being com- 
mitted against humanity and against civilization. But now we 
have become hardened to it. We pick up our daily papers and 
read with seeming indifference the awful tragedy of civilization 
that is in progress—yes, the awful wreck of Christianity that is 
being wrought. We permit our factories to grind away their 
awful product to make widows and orphans and misery and 
wailing across the water. 

I say, Mr. President, it is time this country again awakened 
to the fact that we have a responsibility to share in what is 
going on; and I may say, by way of interruption to myself at 
this time, that I believe the time is at hand when the United 
States should lead the neutral nations of the world and take 
aggressive steps to bring this war to a close. 

The time has come to assert neutral rights and not to permit, 
under the archaic Jaws of neutrality, the belligerents to monopo- 
lize the whole world. In the name of humanity, in the name of 
civilization, in the name of Christianity, the neutral nations of 
the world have a right and, 1 believe, have a duty to do some- 
thing aggressive and radical toward putting a stop to this horror 
of the ages. But we can not do it, Mr. President, so long as a 
large number of our own citizens and hundreds of millions of 
our own wealth are practically involved in the war, are partici- 
pating in it, are gaining from it. We are not in a neutral posi- 
tion; we are not in a strong position; we are not in a consistent 
position. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ne- 
braska yield to the Senator from Washington? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. For a question only. 

Mr. JONES. Does the Senator from Nebraska think that we 
would strengthen our position by having ships owned by the 
Government carrying some of these munitions of war across to 
some belligerent country? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I think that would probably be the climax 
if that should be undertaken. 

Mr. President, I said that this proposition to stop this horrid 
trafic is purely a domestic question. It is purely a question 
which interests the United States, and we ought to consider this 
bill to prohibit the exportation of arms and ammunition from 
the standpoint of the interests of the American people and under 
the guidance of the American conscience. Even if it be con- 
ceded that some neutral countries can properly permit their citi- 
zens to engage in the horrible traffic of supplying the belliger- 


aawa arms and ammunition, the United States is not in that 
position. 

The United States is a composite country. Into the make-up 
of the United States come the citizens of all countries in the 
world. It is not possible for war of any extent to break out 
without arousing the prejudices and the sympathies of a large 
share of our own population. We have in the United States 
mose than 13,000,000 people who were born across the ocean; we 
have probably 30,000,000 out of our ninety-odd million popula- 
tion who are either of European birth or whose parents were of 
European birth. It is not, therefore, possible for a great war 
like this to rage in Europe without involving the sympathies 
and the prejudices of those people. l 

Now, here is the domestic question. Possibly a country like 
Spain, inhabited by a homogeneous people, might supply one 
belligerent or either belligerent without arousing any local 
disturbances or creating any local hate; but when the United 
States permits its citizens, its great manufacturers, its power- 
ful trusts, its great banks, its great bond sellers, to participate 
in a war, it arouses to a dangerous degree the hates and the 
racial discords that will rage here for years to come. 

Every German newspaper printed in the United States day, 
after day contains column after column of the names of Ger- 
man soldiers who have been wounded or killed. Those papers 
are bought by the hundred thousand and scanned eagerly by, 
our American fellow citizens to learn whether any of their 
cousins or brothers or uncles or fathers have been killed in 
the war. Do you think those millions of people who are anx- 
iously scanning that news are going to view with equanimity a 
policy which permits our great manufacturers of arms and 
ammunition to sell them to the belligerents of Europe to do the 
killing? 

Why, we have already seen in this country, Mr. President, 
what it means. It means that, by permitting this traffic, we 
are arraying citizen against citizen, race against race; and 
while a few months ago there was a friendly feeling between 
all of the various stocks which have come from Europe, where 
German and Bohemian and Pole and Russian and Swede and 
Englishman and Frenchman all lived together in comparative 
peace and harmony, there is developing in this country at the 
present time a tendency which threatens to disintegrate our 
population into the different races; which threatens to array, 
race against race in the United States. 

I say the fact that we are in such a position, the fact that 
we have such a heterogeneous population, the fact that we 
have the sons of so many European countries in our own 
midst, is a reason why we, at least, above all the nations in the 
world, should keep out of any entanglements in time of war. 
We should carry the policy of abstention to the limit; we 
should not permit any of our citizens to manufacture the weap- 
ons that will certainly bring woe and misery to so many of 
our own citizens. We can not justify ourselves by adhering 
to the ancient, archaic international law, which permitted a 
citizen at his own peril to supply a belligerent country with the 
weapons of death. 

Mr. President, instead of it being an improper time to pass 
the law which I propose and which I intend to offer as an 
amendment to the pending bill, I think that, so far from being an 
improper time to pass such a law, it is preeminently the right 
time. An emergency exists, Senators. I have said there was 
no emergency which justified haste in the pending shipping 
bill, but there is an emergeney on this issue. This matter is 
getting worse every week that passes. 

I am not a partisan in the war. My ancestors on the one 
side came from England and on the other side from France. 
I was born in this country, and to some slight extent educated 
in Germany, but I have no friendships and no sympathies on 
either side. I simply stand for the United States; I stand for 
our national integrity and the American flag. I believe the 
United States should put a stop to this horrible traffic, not 
because of the effect it may have upon the European war, but 
because of the effect that it is having among our own people, 
the effect that it is having and has had for mouths in stirring 
up hate, in arousing prejudices, in destroying neutrality, and in 
dissipating the American spirit, which before the war was 
welding us into a common people. 

So, Mr. President, when the proper time comes I shall offer 
my bill to stop the exportation of arms as an amendment to the 
pending measure. 

Mr. GALLINGER, Mr. NORRIS, and Mr. FLETCHER ad- 
dressed the Chair. í ; 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, will the Senator from Ne- 
braska yield before he closes—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Florida 
[Mr. Frercuer]. If the Senator from Florida will pardon the 
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Chair, the courtesy of the Senate is due to the Senator from 
New Hampshire [Mr. GALLINGER], but the Chair understands 
the Senator from Florida desires to move to lay aside the un- 
finished business and take up the measure which came over 
from the House of Representatives, and it occurred to the 
Chair that that would be more appropriate for the address 
which the Senator from New Hampshire desires to make. 

Mr. GALLINGER. No; I desire to address myself to the un- 

finished business, 
* Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. I 
desire to address an inquiry to the Senator from Nebraska 
IMr. Hrrencock], who had the floor. I am not seeking the 
floor myself. The other Senators are seeking the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Florida has 
been recognized. 

Mr. NORRIS. How can the Chair recognize the Senator 
from Florida before the Senator from Nebraska has yielded? 

Mr. FLETCHER. ‘The Senator from Nebraska had yielded 
the floor. 

Mr. NORRIS. I do not think so. At least I addressed him 
before he had taken his seat. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair assumes that the 
Senator from Florida will yield to the Senator from Nebraska 
to ask a question. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I yield to the Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. NORRIS. No; I can ask the question of my colleague, 
the Senator from Nebraska, privately. If I am not entitled to 
it as a right, I do not ask it; but I do not understand how one 
Senator can take the floor from another without his consent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair desires to say that 
he had recognized the Senator from Florida [Mr. FLETCHER] 
before any intimation came from the junior Senator from 
Nebraska [Mr. Norris] that he had any desire to take the floor. 
He can have the floor now by permission of the Senator from 
Florida, and the Senator from Florida signifies that he is 
quite willing to yield that courtesy to the Senator from 
Nebraska. 

Mr. NORRIS. That is not the point I was making. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Very well; the Senator from 
Florida has the floor. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, I move to lay aside the 
unfinished business, and that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of the bill (S. 5259) to establish one or more United 
States Navy mail lines between the United States and South 
America and between the United States and the countries of 


Europe. 

Mr. GALLINGER. That being a debatable question, I will 
proceed. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I ask for the yeas and nays on that 
motion. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The yeas and nays are asked 
for. Is the demand seconded? 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President——. 

Mr. FLETCHER. The question is on proceeding to the con- 
sideration of Senate bill 5259. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, in accordance with the 
notice that I gave some days ago that I would address myself 
to-day to the shipping question, I desire to do so at this time. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I ask for order in the Cham- 
ber—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senate will preserve order. 

Mr. SMOOT. And also in the galleries. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair thinks it is due to 
the Senator from New Hampshire that order should be pre- 
served. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I have heretofore called 
attention to the fact that the shipping bill has had a kaleido- 
scopic experience, changing from day to day, so that it has been 
almost impossible to keep track of what is happening. The 
subject under discussion now relates to the attempt on the part 
of the promoters of the bill to change the rules of the Senate 
in an irregular way so as to bring about a termination of de- 
bate by arbitrary methods. Efforts to enforce cloture in the 
Senate have been tried several times in the history of the Gov- 
ernment, to which I desire to call attention before taking up 
the real questions relating to the purchase and construction of 
ships, as provided for in the bill which has to-day come from 
the other House. 

The most remarkable speech made in opposition to cloture 
was by Senator Cockrell, of Missouri, in 1891, to which speech 
I am indebted for many facts which T will present. I call at- 
tention, Mr. President, to the fact that that speech of the then 
Senator from Missouri, who fortunately is still with us, is found 
on page 1686 of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of January 22, 1891. 


* 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from New Hamp- 
shire will desist until order is restored in the Chamber. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr, President, I will say, parenthetically, 
that I do not expect much of an audience to-day, because Sena- 
tors are not paying much attention to this subject when it is 
being debated, but I think that conversation ought to be held 
in the cloakrooms or in the corridors rather than in the Senate 
Chamber. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It is due to the Senator as well 
as to the Senate that the suggestion should be followed. 

Mr. GALLINGER. It will be recalled, Mr. President, that 
from 1798 to 1806 the previous question was a part of the rules 
of the Senate, during which time it was used only on three oc- 
casions. In 1806 it was dropped out of the rules, and the sev- 
eral motions enumerated in Rule XXII of our present code 
were the only motions that could be made during the pendency 
of a question, to wit: 

4 55 adjourn, i 
5 3 N x Bo EEA; or that when the Senate adjourn 

5 tion ot 1 

rite lay aalen oe eration of executive business, 

6. To postpone indefinitely. 

7. To postpone to a day certain. 

8. To commit. 

9. To amend, 

Which several motions shall have precedence as they stand arranged. 

This absolutely settles the controversy as to whether or not 
the previous question can be resorted to in the Senate. It is 
absolutely and unqualifiedly forbidden by our rules. The Sena- 
tor from Kentucky [Mr. James] insists that it can be used 
because general parliamentary law sanctions it, and on yester- 
day he went to the extent of saying that it was included in 
Jefferson’s Manual, which was a part of the rules of the Senate. 
It is proper to observe that Jefferson’s Manual has never been 
made a part of the rules of the Senate. The House of Repre- 
sentatives has adopted Jefferson’s Manual, but the Senate has 
never done so. There are so many rules in Jefferson's Manual 
in conflict with the rules of the Senate that it is absurd to 
claim that it is a part of our rules. As an illustration, Jeffer- 
son’s Manual, on page 92, says, “In the Senate of the United 
States the President’s decision is without appeal,” which we 
all know is not a correct statement, and there are multitudes 
of other so-called rules in Jefferson’s Manual that are in open 
conflict with the code of rules which the Senate has adopted 
for its guidance, 

From 1806 to 1841 no effort was made to effect a cloture by 
the use of the previous question or any other similar parlia- 
mentary device. In that year Senator Clay, of Kentucky, at- 
tempted it. Senator Hoar, of Massachusetts, in his Instruc- 
tions to the Youth of the Country, says: 


An attempt was made by Mr. Clay during the Presidency of John 
Tyler to introduce the “ hour rule” and the previous question into the 
Senate. The Democratic minority threatened forcible resistance. Some 
of * Clay's principal friends flinched from his support and the plan 
was given up. 


During that controversy Senator Clay had a spirited debate 
with Senator Silas Wright, of New York, who strongly opposed 
the proposition. 

In this connection it may be interesting to quote what two 
distinguished Senators from Missouri said on the subject. Mr. 
Benton used, in substance, the following words: 


I will take this opportunity to say a word on this menace, so often 
thrown out, of a design to stifle debate and stop amendments to bills 
in this Chamber. I consider such an attempt as much a violation of 
the Constitution and of the privileges of the Chamber as it would be 
for a military usurper to enter upon us at the head of his soldiery and 
expel us from our seats. 


Senator Benton continued: 


The previous question and the old sedition law are measures of the 
same character and children of the same parents and intended for the 
same They are to hide light, to enable those in-power to 


roceed unmolested, and to permit 
thout stint and without detection. 
uestion into this body I shall resist 
as I would resist its conversion into a bed of justice of the old French 
monarchy for the registration of royal edicts. In these beds of justice, 
the Par ent formed into a bed of justice, the kings before the revolu- 
tion caused their edicts to be registered without debate and without 
amendment. The King ordered it, and it was done; his word became 
law. On one occasion, when the Parliament was refractory, Lonis XIV 
entered the chamber, booted and spurred, a whip in his hand, and stood 
on his feet until the edict was registered. This is what has been done 
in the way of passing bills without debate or amendment in France. 


Senator Benton's colleague, Senator Linn, opposed the meas- 
ure in the following vigorous language: 

Mr. Linn said it was an old Scottish proverb that “ threatened people 
live longest.” He hoped the liberties of the Senate would yet outlive 
the threats of the Senator from Kentucky. 

Equally, I hope, Mr. President, that the Senate will outlive 
the threats of the Senator from Missouri [Mr. REED] and the 
Senator from Kentucky [Mr. James], uttered a few days ago. 


popore 
work in darkness, to enable them to 
them to establish ruinous measures 
The introduction of this previous 
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The Senator from Missouri was decidedly sanguinary on that 
occasion, speaking as follows: 


Mr. President, the best that can be said in defense of the filibustering 
tactics pursued by Senators on the other side is that they are within 


their technical rights under the letter of the rules. I do not concede 


that; but I might concede it and take the position, which I do, that 
the course they are parwan is so grossly violative of the spirit and 
intent of the rules that the Senate itself, acting in defense of its own 
integrity, should observe and enforce the spirit of the rules and stop 
this outrageous abuse of its power, its rights, and its ity. In face 
of the situation as we have it to-day, the presiding officer ought to 
be—and I hope is—brave and strong enough, despite any outburst of 
pos and whoops, to direct the Secretary to call the ayes and noes when 

ey have been ordered and thus force the issue to a decision, If he 
should do that, he would receive the plaudits of the American people, 
even though the flilibusterers might be able to muster a majority to 
block him. 

Continuing, the Senator from Missouri said : 


In an em ncy like this I believe Democrats, every man of us, 
should be on the firing line and ight it out at the point of the bayonet. 
For one, I want tbe test made, t we may see how many grenadiers 
of the guard are left. 

Mr. President, when a few days ago I called the attention of 
the Senator from Missouri to that most extraordinary language 
he said that he had not said that, and I replied that I presumed 
it was a figure of speech and not intended as it was uttered. 
But, Mr. President, there have been occasions during the history 
of the Senate and of our Government when violence has been 
threatened on the floor of the Senate, when attempts such as 
are now being made to abridge the freedom of debate have been 
advocated, and those threats were made by Democrats. 

Senator Linn continued: 


But if the lash was to be applied, he would rather it was applied at 
once than to be always threatened with it. There is great complaint of 
delay ; but who was causing the delay now growing out of this threat? 
Had it not been made, there would be no necessity for repelling it. He 
knew of no disposition on the part of his friends to consume the time 
that ought to be given to the public business. He had never known his 
friends, while in the majority, to complain of discussion. He knew 
very well and could make allowances that the Senator from Kentucky 
was placed in a ve 8 If he brought forward measures 
that were questionable, he had to encounter resistance. But he was in 
the predicament that he had pledged himself to carry those measures, 
and if he did not it would be his political ruin. He had everything on 
the issue; hence his impatience to pronounce judgment against the 
right of the minority to his measures, 

In 1850 Senator Stephen A. Douglas introduced a resolution 
providing for the previous question, which, after debate, was 
laid on the table on motion of Mr. Atchison, and that ended the 
matter, so far as the effort of Mr. Douglas was concerned. 

The next time was on April 4, 1862, when Senator John P. 
Hale, of New Hampshire, attempted to secure a cloture rule to 
be operative during the period of the Civil War. 

Mr. President, those were trying days in the history of our 
Government. There were men in the Senate Chamber who op- 
posed legislation relating to the war and did all in their power 
to prevent the passage of appropriations for the conduct of the 
war on the Union side. Senator Hale, an original free-soil ad- 
vocate, impatient at delay, thought the Senate ought to be per- 
mitted to vote without much discussion on those great ques- 
tions, and he offered what is now called a cloture rule. It was 
in these words: 

Resolved, That the Senate may at any time during the present rebel- 
lion, by a vote of the majority of the Members present, fix a time when 
debate on any matter pending before the Senate shall cease and termi- 
nate; and the Senate shall, when the time fixed for terminating the 
debate arrives, proceed to vote without debate on the measure and all 
amendments pending that may be offered. 

Mr. President, opposition developed to that resolution. Sen- 
ator Davis, of Kentucky, a Democrat, and Senator Collamer, of 
Vermont, a Republican, vigorously opposed the proposition, and 
it was abandoned before it was put to a vote. 

On March 10, 1870, Senator Hamlin, of Maine, submitted a 
resolution to close debate, which was couched in a milder 
form, and on the 25th day of the same month Senator Wilson, 
of Massachusetts, offered the following order: 

That the Select Committee on Rules be instructed to consider the 
inexpediency of adopting a rule for the remainder of the session, pro- 
viding that whenever any bill has been considered for two days the 
question of ordering it to a third reading may be ordered by a two- 
thirds vote of the Senators present and voting. 

That attempt, like other previous ones, failed. 

In 1873 Mr. Wright, of Iowa, made a similar attempt, but 
that also ended in failure. Senators Thurman, of Ohio, and 
Bayard, of Delaware, opposed the proposition most vigorously, 
and it was not agreed to. In debating that question Senator 
Thurman, of Ohio, one of the ablest men who ever occupied a 
seat in this body, a Democrat of Democrats, used these words: 

Sir, begin this in the Senate, curtail debate here in some impatient 
haste of a majority that can not bear to hear even discussion of ques- 
tions, in that spirit of despotism that would stop all debate whatsoever, 
in that spirit that says that deliberative bodies In which public measures 
are discussed are a nuisance, and that it is best to have no discus- 
sion at all—let this first step be taken, and from that very day the 
decline of the influence of the Senate in this country will begin. 


Senator Carpenter, of Wisconsin, one of the ablest lawyers 


sae ever graced this body, opposed the resolution in these 
wo : 


I entirely concur with the Senator from Delaware— 


That was the great Democratic Senator Bayard, who had 
previously spoken against the resolution— 


I entirely concur with the Senator from Delaware, who bas just taken 
his seat. There ought to be one place in this Government where there 
can be not only free debate but full debate. There is another body 
of very honorable men, to which I can not refer, but of which I have 
heard more or less, of whose doings I have seen some things, where a 
previous question obtains, and I 8 shall never vote nor give 
Sae ehto encouragement by any vote of mine to establish a previous 

on here, 


In 1890 Senator Hoar, of Massachusetts, and Senator Aldrich, 
of Rhode Island, made an effort to secure a cloture rule in 
some form, but it met with strong Democratic opposition and, 
like its predecessors, failed. 

Against this proposition Senator Gorman, of Maryland, a 
leading Democrat, made a vigorous protest, using the following 
language: 

We are taking a 9 in my pameng overturns the whole 
history of this body. e measure itself comes before the body under 
most peculiar circumstances. It has been brought here by the deci- 
sion of the Chair and the vote of the majority of this body in direct 
opposition to every rule of parliamentary law, both specific, as provided 
by the rules of the body, and general parliamentary Jaw, and no in- 
stance in the history of legislation can cited where such action has 
been taken as was taken during this day's session; that is, during the 
calendar day of yesterday, but of to-day’s session. as we only had a 
recess from 6 o'clock last evening until 11 o'clock this morning. 


At that time they were going through pretty much the same 
procedure that characterized the Senate a few days ago. 
Senator Gorman continued: 


Mr. President, I do not at this moment propose to characterize the 
action which has been taken, but it will be, I trust, fully and com- 
pletely stated, and stated often, for I regard it as one of the most un- 
fortunate pages that will be found in the records of this body, and I 
belleve that the time will come when by an almost unanimous vote we 
shall follow the action of Congress upon another memorable occasion, 
when Gen. Jackson by a resolution was condemned, and this body 
pare an order drawing around that resolution a deep, black line. 

I believe the time will come when by common consent of men of all 
parties we will draw a deep, black line around the Journal of the 
proceedings of this day. 

Good government and orderly conduct of the business of 62,000,000 
of people, in my judgment, are involved in this proposition, Freedom 
of speech and all that follows in its wake are to be determined by the 
resolution now pending. In my judgment, Mr. President—and I speak 
alone for 3 think it is the most revolutionary proposition 
which has ever been presented. I think if it is enacted and we should 
be bound by it its consequences can not be measured by any man, 
not to the South but to the North and to the West and to the entire 
country. It jeopardizes all business interests, in my judgment, and the 
good conduct of our local governments in all the States of the Union. 


Senator Gray, of Delaware, whom we all remember with 
affection as a Member of this body, who has lately retired from 
the service of the Government in a judicial capacity, and who 
graced both this body and the bench, in opposing the proposi- 
tion used this vigorous language: 


Mr. President, it is a matter of sincere regret to me that the debate 
which ensued upon the resumption of the consideration of the elections 
bill, and which was proceeding regularly and, I think, for the edifica- 
tion of the Senate—at all events, for the edification of the country— 
should not have been allowed to proceed uninterruptedly without the 
interposition of this drastic, rude, violent proposition made by the 
Senator from Rhode Island in the resolution which is now before the 
Senate for consideration, 

There was no necessity for it. It was a violation of all the prece- 
dents that have obtained in this body for a hundred years. Nothing 
had occurred in this body in the course of the debate upon the elec- 
tions bill that was any warrant for turning back the current of history, 
violating American traditions, trespassing upon that liberty of ali 
liberties, the liberty of debate, the freedom of speech, the freedom of 
speech in this body, as dear and as sacred and as important to the 
5 of our institutions as the freedom of the press, its correl- 
ative. 

8 $ $ $ $ $ + 

It had been debated the year before, as the Senator from Nevada 
says, and yet you tell us that you must pass this bill in the remaining 
weeks and in the closing hours of the Fifty-first Congress, even if you 
have to destroy the liberty of debate in this body and the freedom of 
5 h, which has never been questioned in a hundred years of its 


glorious history. 

How natural that sounds, Mr. President. This bill, like the 
other, must be passed in the closing hours of Congress. No time 
is to be given for debate, but we must have a cloture rule to 
secure the desired result. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President—— 

Mr. GALLINGER. I yield to the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. POMERENE. The Senator surely does not mean to have 
it inferred from his statement that there has been no time for 
debate on this bill? 

Mr. GALLINGER. Oh, no, Mr. President; the Senator from 
Ohio has debated it, as well as some of the rest of us. 

Senator Gray continued: 


Mr. President, I was aware of the fact that this party who propose 
this violence to free speech were driven to the revolutionary method of 
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suspending and driving out of the House the opposition Members, and 
I tell the Senator from Rhode Island that he none ean hope to succeed 
in the American Senate with his. proposition until he has power to 
suspend and drive out of it the minority that sits on this side. 

* * * * * s > 


Why, I know that there never was a pro tion made to subjugate 
a free people, to establish a despotism anywhere, certainly in what are 
called modern times, that it was not done with high-soun phrases. 
This proposition is that when a “ reasonable time” elap: and not 
before—it might have said “ and not before,” and we would not be better 
off—shall debate be closed? 
When 2 George wanted to work his will upon his dependent 
colonists he did not upbraid them and denounce them. He “wanted to 
subserve the happiness and welfare of his beloved subjects in the Colony 
of Massachusetts Bay,” was the same resounding phrase or preamble of 
some kind that preceded every act and every manifesto of the 8 
of that king toward this 3 It is always so. Wherever 
power is de ted it is impatient of contradiction, impatient of ob- 
struction. ye have been slow in learning that lesson. uman nature 
fs the same to-day that it was a thousand years ago, and we owe our 
liberties not so much to the increase in intelligence, great as it has 
been, and the diffusion of knowledge and education, as to the sturdy 
resistance of those upon whom absolutism was sought to be worked. 
It was the resistance of the barons that wrested the charter from 
King John. It was the resistance of the common le that over- 
threw the Stuarts. It was the resistance of “embattled farmers” 
who fired the shot, whose echo “sounded round the world,“ that over- 
threw the tyranny of King George. And it will be the resistance of the 
lain people of America this day and generation that will thwart and 
estroy and make null all the attempts of any set of men, whether they 

= hon ce or a minority, to control their liberties and destroy their 
eedom. 

Institutions, Mr, President, that have been erected and grown up 
during all these st les are what protect freedom and li to-day 
throughout the world wherever they obtain. Benevolence will not do 
it. yrants. are benevolent; kings are benevolent; monarchs are 
amiable. They do not desire the suffering or the unhappiness of their 
subjects. But will that make you more content, Mr. President, to live 
under a monarch or a despotism, that the personal character and the 
disposition and the temper of the monarch are such that in all private 
contact he is lovely and amiable and attractive? No, Mr. President; we 
do not hold our liberties upon the reasonableness of the majority. 

We do not hold our liberties upon the reasonableness of the majority 
any more than we hold them upon the or benevolence of an 
individual tyrant. We have surer muniments of freedom than that, 
and unless we maintain them—and God willing we will maintain 
them—then we shall lose all they were intended to guard. 


Among other things Senator Gray said that the proposition 
was a violent assault against home rule in the United States, 
adding: 

The measure is obnoxious to eve 
It must go hand in hand with the 
censorship of the press. 

Again, in 1893, the Senator from Connecticut, Mr. Platt, in- 
troduced an amendment to Rule IX, which in effect established 
a cloture rule. It was opposed in a remarkable speech by the 
late Democratic Senator from Indiana, Mr. Turpie, who, among 
other things, spoke as follows: 


sentiment of American freedom. 
and sedition laws and with a 


th to th 

form of law is its own rules. The majority in this body controls its 
action when action is taken. It passes a bill or defeats a bill. But the 
majority in this body has never decided either when action shal! be 
taken or whether action shall be taken at all. That has always de- 
pended upon the unit, the smallest possible minority. It is the smallest 
conceivable minority of this body which determines the question when 
action or whether action shall be taken. 

I heard this body characterized the other da 
disclaim that epithet very distinctly. I have heard it described else- 
where as a deba ag Sey I disclaim that with equal disfayor. This body 
is best determi by its principal charact c. The universal law 
and genius of language have given a name to this body derived from 
its principal attribute. It is a deliberative body—the greatest deliber- 
ative body in the world. 

Now, voting is an incident to deliberation, and debate is an incident 
to deliberation, but when a body is chiefly characterized as deliberative 
there is much deliberation apart from discussion and debate, and 
wholly apart from what is called the business of voting. 

The essence and the spirit of a body like ours, now over a century 
old. may be best gathered from its rules of a „ the body of law 
governing it, always very small, now very brief. Of the 21 rules prop- 
erly affecting parliamentary procedure in this body 11 relate to the 
subject of deliberation. More than one-half relate exclusively to that 


as a voting body. I 


subject, and have nothing to do with debate or voting. I sup that 
the form of law under which the will of the majority must control 
embraces at least the rules which govern us. Here is le XXII, one 


which touches us every day. 
tive of any in the Senate. 


Senator Turpie then quoted the rule, giving a list of the 
motions that can be made when a question is under discussion, 
of which the previous question is not one. 

It will be observed, Mr. President, that in all these discus- 
sions on the question of introducing the previous question into 
the Senate of the United States, the ablest speeches that were 
made against the proposition and the most earnest and convinc- 
ing speeches that were made against it were made by members 
of the Democratic Party. I know it has been said, and I admit 


I think it is the most frequently opera- 


it freely, that when I first came into the Senate I was im- 
pressed with the idea that we might well adopt the previous 
question in this body, as the House of Representatives has 
adopted it; but it did not take me very long to learn, from 
listening to the debate of other Senators older in the service 
than myself, and from examining the proceedings of the Sen- 
ate covering more than half a century, that my position on 
that question was not a sound one; and I then came to the 
conclusion, which I entertain to-day, that the business of the 
Senate will be better conducted, and that we will have better 
legislation, if we continue under the rules which exist at the 
present time. 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. Mr. President 

Mr, GALLINGER. I yield to the Senator from Arkansas. 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. Will the Senator from New 
Hampshire yield to me for a question? 

Mr. GALLINGER. With pleasure. 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. Shortly after I eame to the Sen- 
ate I was riding to the Capitol one day with Senator Hoar, of 
Massachusetts. The question of adopting a cloture rule in the 
Senate came up in connection with a protracted debate which 
was then ensuing here, and he said to me, “ There was a time 
in my legislative career when I believed that the absence of a 
cloture rule in the Senate was criminal neglect, and that we 
should adopt a system of rules by which business could be 
conducted; but the logic of my long service and observation has 
now convinced me that I was wrong in that contention. There 
is a virtue in unlimited debate, the philosophy of which can not 
be detected upon a surface consideration.” He said, “I have 
looked along down the history of legislation in this country and 
the history of filibustering in connection with it, and I have 


| yet to find a single measure that the American people desired to 
see enacted which was not enacted, and I have never seen one 
defeated that upon full consideration, and when taken in con- 


nection with the unfolding events of history, has not been con- 
demned”; and he announced a complete reversal of the posi- 
tion he took during the discussion of what was known as the 
force bill. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President—— 

Mr. REED. Mr. President—— 

Mr. GALLINGER. I want it understood 

Mr. REED. I claim the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Missouri 
has the floor. 

Mr. REED. The Senator from New Hampshire had yielded 
the floor to the Senator from Arkansas. g 

Mr. GALLINGER. No, Mr. President; I did not yield. I 
yielded for a question, as we all know. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from New Hamp- 
shire had fair warning from the Chair that interruptions other 
than questions would not be tolerated. The Senator from 
Arkansas did not ask the Senator from New Hampshire any 
question, The Senator from Missouri has the floor. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I desire—— 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will suggest to the 
Senator from Missouri that it would be courteous to the Sena- 
tor from New Hampshire if he did not claim the floor at this 
time; but the Chair will certainly recognize the Senator from 
Missouri. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I shall insist upon my right to the 
floor. The time for courtesy in this Chamber has passed when 
we have had a filibuster for eight or nine weeks. 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. Mr. President 

Mr. REED. I do not yield. 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. Will the Senator yield for a word 
of personal explanation? 

Mr. REED. No; because it would cause me to yield the floor. 
That is the only reason. 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. Ob, it would not, of course. 

Mr. REED. Under the rule that now obtains, it would. 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. I understood 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mis- 
souri yield to the Senator from Arkansas? 

Mr. REED. No; I do not yield. I can not yield. 5 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Missouri 
does not yield. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, do I understand that I am 
taken from the floor? The record will show that I yielded for 
a question. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator is. That is the 
ruling of the Chair. 

Mr. REED. I am holding the floor. 

Mr. GALLINGER. That is the ruling of the Chair? 

The. PRESIDING OFFICER. That is the ruling of the Chair, 
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Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I think it is most extraor- 
dinary, but I will have another opportunity to complete what I 
had intended to say. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
stance, but 

Mr. GALLINGER. The Chair must know that I yielded 
merely for a question. I stated it in that form. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The present occup2nt of the 
chair, when he took it, said that yielding would be a peril to a 
Senator if he allowed the Senator interrupting to proceed to 
make a speech. It is perfectly obvious that the Senator from 
Arkansas did not address an inquiry to the Senator from New 
Hampshire. 

Mr. REED. Now, Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. REED. I have done this more to enforce a situation than 
otherwise. For this time I shall yield the floor, and the Pre- 
siding Officer of the Senate can recognize the Senator from New 
. if he desires; but hereafter I shall insist upon that 
rule. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President 

97 7 PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from New Hamp- 
shire. 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. Mr. President, let me at this time 
make a word of personal explanation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from New Hamp- 
shire has the floor 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, as I understand, the Sen- 
ator from Arkansas rises to a question of personal privilege. 
If so, I must yield. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If the Senator rises to a ques- 
tion of personal privilege—— 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. I was induced to address the state- 
ment I did to the Senator from New Hampshire on the basis 
of a statement made by the Vice President 

Mr. GALLINGER. It is understood that the Senator from 
Arkansas rises to a question of personal privilege? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator rises to a question 
of personal privilege. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, a Senator can not rise to a ques- 
tion of personal privilege while another Senator has the floor. 
It is as much a violation of the rule as the one we have just 
had. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
of order. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Then, Mr. President, I will proceed. I 
was not much annoyed by what the Senator from Missouri did. 
We have become accustomed to listen to lectures from the Sen- 
ator from Missouri, and to some very disagreeable observa- 
tions relating to other Senators. I was aware of the fact that 
I had two opportunities to discuss this question to-day, and I 
thought that if I was denied the courtesy of continuing under 
the circumstances, I would have either later in the day or to- 
morrow an opportunity to continue the discussion. Now I will 
proceed. 

Mr. President, I have sketched, as far as time allowed me 
to investigate the matter, the several attempts that have been 
made to enforce so-called cloture by means of the previous 
question in this bedy, all of which attempts have proved fail- 
ures, It now remains for the Senate to determine whether it 
is prepared at the preseut time to overthrow the traditions and 
rules of the Senate and establish a cloture rule. Speaking for 
myself, I trust that the passions of the hour will not lead the 
Senate to commit an act that in the future will be a matter 
of profound regret to its membership. It should be remem- 
bered that there are other days and years to follow the present; 
and I venture to express the belief that if the proposition so 
earnestly advocated is agreed to it will come back to plague its 
inventors. 

During the nearly quarter of a century that I have been in 
this body I can recall but one instance where dilatory tactics 
prevented the passage of a bill that was sustained by the major- 
ity judgment of the American people, and I apprehend that if 
this question passes without a change of our rules it will be a 
long time again before a bill supported by the majority senti- 
ment of the country will meet defeat at the hands of this 
body. Let us be patient, in the hope and belief that even if this 
bill shall be defeated the Government at Washington will still 
live and no harm will come to any class of our people. 

Now, Mr. President, I turn more directly to the discussion of 
the question at issue, which is whether or not we shall approve 
the bill which has been before the Senate for so long a time. 
and which, in the nature of a substitute, has come from the 
House of Representatives to-day. I know that there are a 
great many people in the country who believe in the passage 


The Chair regrets the circum- 


The Chair sustains the point 


of that bill, but I furthermore am satisfied that there is a tre- 
mendous majority of the people of the United States who are 
opposed to its passage, and who, if they had an opportunity, 
would resist it as earnestly as I have done heretofore and as I 
now intend to do. 

As I said on a former occasion, I am absolutely opposed to 
the principle of Government ownership in the conduct of any 
business that can be carried on by private persons or private 
corporations. I oppose the bill for that reason. I oppose it, 
furthermore, Mr. President, for the reason that I believe if it is 
attempted it will of necessity prove a failure and become a tax 


eee American people for the losses that will necessarily 
result. 


I noticed this morning in one of the newspapers of Washington 
an utterance of a former Member of this body which attracted 
my attention. It was from former Senator Obadiah Gardner, of 
Maine, who now holds a high position under the present admin- 
istration. He said: 


“If the executive branch of the Government is going to take charge 
of and supervise every bill that comes up in Songan; then we might as 
well abolish Congress,” said former Senator Obadiah Gardner, of Maine, 
a member of the International Boundary Commission, at the Willard. 
Senator Gardner was one of the most loyal supporters of Gov. Wilson 
for the Democratic nomination and among his most active lieutenants, 


Ex-Senator Gardner continued: 


The poopie of my part of the country are opposed to the ship-purchase 
bill. ears ago I was Sar gf identified with the shipbuilding industry 
at Thomaston, Me., and at that time the shipbuilders, who employed 
some 1,500 men, insisted that if we were to build up a great American 
merchant marine the Government must give them free raw materials. 
This did not happen, and the shipbuilding industry of Maine was aban- 
doned and the shipyards to-day are grown over with grass. This bill, 
as I view it, is socialistic in its tendencies; it is a step toward Govern- 
ment ownership, to which I am and always have been oppona: 

I was in the Senate when the Panama Canal bill containing the pro- 
vision for exempting our coastwise vessels from tolls was enacted, and 
during the argument on the bill I listened with open mind to the 
ee es of those for and against the exemption clause. I was con- 
vinced then that if we exempted our own coastwise vessels from tolls it 
could in no manner be construed as in conflict with existing treaties, 
and I voted for the exemption. I have heard no sound argument since 
then to convince me that I was baa, in my vote, and had I been a 
Member of the Senate when the repeals bill was up I certainly should 
have voted against it. 

No one has ever questioned my loyalty to the President or the Demo- 
cratic Party, but men should have the . 5 to differ honestly on great 
questions without being charged with disloyalty to their party. 


The words of Mr. Gardner may well be pondered by his politi- 
cal associates. 

The New York Journal of Commerce, one of the ablest papers 
in the country devoted to financial and trade matters, in its 
issue of February 11, 1915, only a few days ago in an article 
the caption of which is, “A colossal blunder,” refers to the bill 
now under consideration as follows: 

{From the New York Journal of Commerce, February 11, 1915.] 
A COLOSSAL BLUNDER, 


There can be no question in the minds of intelligent voters that Presi- 
dent Wilson is entirely responsible for the disgraceful struggle that is 
going on in the United States Senate for “jamming through” the ship- 
ens yy bill to the peril of al! other legislation, including that provid- 
ng for the expenses of the Government for the next fiscal year, and at 
the risk of forcing an extra session of the new Congress. Apart from 
more legitimate objections affecting the interests of the Nation. this is 
a colossal blunder from the political point of view. That the business 
of the country suffers in various ways from the war that is raging in 
Europe there is no doubt. It is the inevitable result of the conflict 
that our foreign trade is seriously hindered for lack of adequate mot 
ping and from consequent high charges for transportation on the main 
routes of commerce on the ocean. It is easy enough to collect evidence 
of that fact and complaints of shippers and of producers of commodities 
for export, the prompt carrying of which is prevented, It is natural 
that many of these should cry out for relief by the Government; but 
it does not follow that relief should come from that quarter by having 
an official board buy and operate merchant vessels at public expense. 
It does not remove any of the objections to that method of seeking 
relief, which would surely result in far more harm than good. 

There is no evidence of a popa demand for this kind of a policy, 
which would necessarily be blind to consequences if it existed; no sign 
of any decided public opinion in its favor, while it is almost unani- 
mously opposed by commercial bodies made up of men who have the 
best means of judging of the effect. The shipping bill originated with 
the President and certain members of his Cabinet as an emergency 
measure when it seemed to many that it was the only way of escape 
from a virtual embargo upon our foreign commerce. Since then the 
situation has been improving, and consideration has been given to the 
subject which convinces most people that there are other and beiter 
ways of relief, so far as relief is practicable, and it was never to be 
expected that relief could be rendered all at once or that it would be 
complete so long as the war lasted. It is useless to keep reiterating 
the objections to this scheme from the point or view of business and 
of national policy. No heed is paid to argument or protest. The sup- 
ort is almost wholly param and official ; and, so far as it is partisan, 
K is due to official influence and the driving leadership of the President 
over the Democratic forces in Congress. It is well known that some 
representatives of his party in that body who feel bound to vote for 
the measure to avoid what they fear would be a disastrous split are 
opposed to it by conviction. and there is reason to belleye that a ma- 
jority of them will vote for it reluctantly. 

The President is putting the party fidelity of Democratic Senators 
and Representatives to a severe test by his insistence upon making this 
an administration measure and trying to force it . by Executive 
coercion, however much he may believe in its wisdom himself. Apart 
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from the violence done to the convictions and the consctence of those 
who may submit to the ruthless pressure and sacrifice thelr in d- 
ence of opinion and of action, it is an indefensible invasion of the fune- 
e legislative branch of the Government, and those Senators 
who are resisting it with all their t are justified on that ground 
alone. The seven Democrats who insist upon the right to think for 
themselves, to g mbeg their honest opinions freely, and to act upon their 
convictions and their responsibility to the States which they re t, 
are doing themselves honor, which will stand upon the record to their 
credit when the conduct of the President is condemned. 
to recommend measures to Co with any statement of reasons 
that may seem to him best, and he has the power to veto any that may 
be by the two Houses which he does not approve, and compel a 
reconsideration and their abandonment unless they then receive the 
support of two-thirds of the Members of both Houses. Beyond this he 
has no right to go, and to use the kind of he is now exerting 
in favor of a measure of his own and try to force it to enactment is 
an encroachment upon the legislative power as represensible as would 
be the use of Executive influence to swerve the judicial branch of the 
Government in its decisions. 
When we 8 of this as a blunder, we do not mean sim that we 
believe that it will prove a mistake for the purpose for which it is de- 
ed or that it will turn out to be an error in Government policy. 
e do believe that and tly regret the course p by the 
dent on that account and hope the consequences will be averted by the 
defeat of the bill. But we also believe as a matter of forcing Epari 
action it is a blunder, and if carried out to its consequences 1 be 
fatal to the continuance in power of the party which the President is 
driving rather than leading. We believe that the shipping scheme 
would either be a fiasco or would entail results which would prove in- 
jurious. We believe there would be a strong reaction against the 
policy embodied in this plan of Government ownership and operation 
of shipping in time of war. We do not believe the people of the coun- 
try are prepared to accept the doctrine that the President and his 
Cabinet have the right under the Constitution to dictate the action of 
Con , to devise measures which they desire to have enacted and use 
all their official power and influence to drive them 3 This savors 
too much of autocracy or oligarchy. It is inconsistent with a republican 
form of government and the antithesis of democracy. 


A statement was submitted to the Chamber of Commerce of 
New York a few days ago by Mr. Irving T. Bush, a well-known 
man, concerning this bill, which contains so much of truth in a 
few sentences that I will quote it. Mr. Bush said: 

GOVERNMENT OWNERSHIP AND OPERATION OF SHIPS, 

The members of the committee would have gone a long way along 
radical lines if we felt the pesaga of the Alexander bill and its ado 
tion would really bring about the results desired, Every available 
steamship d to-day capable of carrying freight is in opera- 
tion. The only vessels which can brought to our assistance are those 
interned in neutral ports belonging to belligerent nations. Private capi- 
tal will be very ind to take them and finance and operata them if they 
can be placed cation neutral flags without the opposi on of the warring 
powers. We do not wish to place the United States Government in the 

tion of being t purchaser and to impose such re: peepee! spon 

t. It is apparent that only by baying new ships will any relief be 

brought to present emergency, and it will take at least a year, and 
robably 18 months, before any substantial tonnage can be produced in 


way, 
it is Tecessary to determine, first, the number of ships to be built, 
a 


hem in service; an 
„000,000? The cost of a 
moderate built in 


acin 
th 


aking of vessels capable of bein; 
Deaton, ut I am s reight- ea bu the Gov- 
ernment should go into this business it robable that some of the 
money would be spent upon vessels capable mails. Therefore 


somewhere between 


30 and 
in this way. 

England alone has 4,235 ships engaged in foreign trade. Does it 
seem worth while for a nation of the standing of ours, worthy of the 
constructive genius that has given us our currency reform and our bank- 

measures to attempt to reestablish the American merchant marine 
hn a fleet of from to 60 ships? It is not big enough to do an 
substantial good, but it is just large 3 to discourage Jonie capi- 
tal and private courage from coming to the ce of the merchant 
marine of this country. 

The only other reason which would apparently past 
ment in going into the steamship business is that it could be shown to 
be profitable; but the advocates of the measure themselves state that 
the only reason why the Government may go into the business of build- 
ing and operating ships is because private capital can not make aes 
money by doing so. If, therefore, we can not bring any substan’ 
measure of relief to the present situation, and if the Government can 
make no money by gong into the business, is it worth while for so little, 
to do so small a thing, to commit the Government to the policy of re- 
versal of economic standards which would embark it in a very dangerous 
and uncertain field? y 

It seems to me, tlemen, the ion is not worthy this grèat 
country or worthy the administration at Washington, which has done in 
the past some big things in a big way. 

In a recent issue of the New York Sun I find the following: 


President Wilson was compelled yesterday to modify somewhat the 
severity of the attitude in which he has been insisting on the passage 
of his abominable, un-American ship-purchase bill. The compelling 
circumstances are notorious, They are found in the conditions con- 
fronting the President in the ranks of his own party in the Senate, 

We do not yet know how far the declaration of an intention to buy 
no ships that would involve controversies with European belligerents 
will occasion id in the contiguous section of Mr. Wilson's off and 
personal family. If we did know this, we should also know how far 
the Secretary of the Treasury is msible for the unfortunate project. 

The fact of importance is that this particular modification or con- 
cession, enforced by an indignant or alarmed public opinion by speeches 
like ELIHU Roor's and finally by the independent action of the seven 
Democratic Senators, leayes untouched in potency the principal objec- 
tion to the measure, 


the Govern- 


The main reason for defeating the administration's bill was not that 
it promised to involve the arte | in complications with one or more 
of the Ce Sab oe but that it directly involved the Government in 

de in competition with private enterprises, which the 
no business in common sense and no warrant in sound 
. . 1 ahipa, beware acquired. 
reaso: strength, an 
3 g d the ship-purchase bill 


In what crucible of folly or calculated interest and by what alchemy 
a 5 r 8 into existence this an- Democratic. — 
a Foge aman purely socialistic conception of a Government 


The Scientific American, which can not be charged with being 
a partisan publication, but which is devoted largely to scientific 
matters, in a recent issue discussed the question in these words: 


Although the question of the upbuilding of our merchant marine and 
the scope and character of the governmental assistance which should be 

ven to in its resuscitation is full of complexities, there Is one 
undamental fact in the situation which is clearly understood by the 
shipping men, by the private citizen, and even by Co itself, 

e refer to the fact that, because of the better food, better accommo- 
dations, higher pay, and other 3 conferred upon the American 
seamen by the navigation laws of the United States, the cost of N 
an American ocean-going steamship is so much greater than the 
of running a ship under a foreign flag that successful competition in 
the deep-sea trade is an absolute impossibility, 

Time was, moreover, when it cost very much more to bulld a ship in 
5 — ards 3 e persion Jaras; but pe marela of That 
a u until now it comparativel 
negligible in 93 with the vast difference in the cost of the 
operation of ships. 


— f knows that we have failed to build up a modern merchant 
marine, and everybody knows just way we have failed. To-day the 
Government, with the strong backing of the President, recognizing the 
failure of private enterprise, wishes to go into the pping ess 
itself and fly its flag over a fleet of Government-owned ships, hoping 
thereby to build up an American merchant marine, and romising, when 
the new venture fully established, to withdraw in favor of private 
OMe wink E ont covert 

e o put ourselves on record as stating, first, that the whole 
scheme bristles with fallacies; gen 4 that the latest trade returns 
show that a Government-owned fleet is unnecessary; thirdly, that it 
will work poo ne to the private owners of ocean-going ships; and, 
last and mos gee od ie of all, that this shipping bill may well prove 
3 which will sooner or later entangle us in the great 

In the first place, the Government is violating one of the funda- 
mental, if unwritten, principles upon which goverament is based if 
it enters into a business enterprise in competition with the private 


sat ot its arog 

uch action wou wrong in any case, and it is rticularl 
vicious when the interests which the Government will compate 
are already having the grea difficulty in keeping their heads above 
water. It should be the policy of the Government to encourage our 
struggling merchant marine, not to drive it from the seven seas. 


of 


B 
remem a at the very nature of things an enter- 
rise which private capital and the best brains of the 3 have 
alled to make profitable can never be run at a profit if handled by the 
3 ri vigation 1: d 

r humanitarian navigation laws render It certain that Government- 
owned fleets will be run at a loss. That loss must be made good from 
the Treasury, and to this extent the proposed Government-owned 
fleet will become a tax upon the people—a manifest injustice. 

The last and surely the most important objection of all against this 
fatuous bill is the ve and ever-present danger which it will intro- 
duce in the international situation. T t of search on the high 
seas exists and is recognized; contraband of war is liable to find its 
way into the bottom of ships, whatever flag they fly; and a situation 
is conceivable in which the right of search might be exercised on a 
a that was one under the Government flag. 

s the presidential hand which wrote the so-called “declaration of 
Dab AREA ASTE? bititade witch the DAMAI POMANA mee 
single day the neutral a ew e President's proclamation has 
thus far so successfully assured? ~= 


I called attention a few days ago, Mr. President, to a great 
meeting that was held in Faneuil Hall, in Boston, ađdressed by 
both Republicans and Democrats, and presided over by a Demo- 
crat, the mayor of Boston, a gentleman who recently by resigna- 
tion left the House of Representatives, and that at that great 
meeting a resolution was unanimously passed denouncing the 
present ship-purchase bill. I will read the resolution: 

Resolved, That a meeting of citizens of Massachusetts, assembled in 
Faneuil Hall this 4th day of February, A. D. 1915, does hereby record 
its emphatic protest against the pamass by the Congress of the United 
States of the so-called ship-purchase bill. 

When I first called attention to this great meeting, Mr. Presi- 
dent, my amiable friend the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
MARTINE] declared that Mayor Curley, who presided, did not 
give the opponents of the resolution an opportunity to be heard. 

Mr. President, the fact is that one gentleman who was not on 
the list of speakers, a man whom I know to be a meddler and 
a busybody always, demanded a right to be heard, and he was 
hissed by the great audience. Yet he sends a telegram here say- 
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ing that Mayor Curley exercised despotic power and did not give 
the opposition an opportunity to be heard. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
Hampshire yield to the Senator from New Jersey? 

Mr, GALLINGER. I am reminded of what occurred a little 
while ago. I yield for a question, and that alone. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from New Hamp- 
shire yields for a question. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. I should like to ask the Sen- 
ator a question, whether he does not know that the so-called 
busybodies stir up the dear interests of the people occasion- 
ally and endeavor to demand the people's rights? This was the 
case in the instance the Senator cited—— 

Mr. GALLINGER. The question has been asked, Mr. Presi- 
dent. Possibly the Senator was not here a little while ago 
when I was taken off the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from New Hamp- 
shire declines to yield further. The Senator from New Hamp- 
shire will proceed. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I will get through sooner to-day, Mr. 
President, if speeches are not injected into the belly of my re- 
marks by other Senators. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. I do not want, Mr. Presi- 
dent 

Mr. GALLINGER. I propose now only to yield for a question, 
Lam not discussing the question of busybodies to-day, although 
that might be made a prolific subject of discussion. 

Mr. President, the Marine Journal, of New York, a paper 
devoted to the marine interests of the country, and which has 
* very wide circulation, under date of January 30, 1915, dis- 
cusses this question under the caption “ Government ownership 
æ subsidy in fact —a matter that I have over and over again 
suggested in this debate, but it has been resisted by Senators 
holding a different opinion from that which I hold. The Marine 
Journal says: 


It is only pride of My sete or prejudice that I sibs cote the adminis- 
tration leaders in Washington from at th Government-owner- 
ship bill over into an outright prone | I. They have denounced 
subsidy so much and fought the Republicans so stubbornly that they 
hate to make a frank surrender and acknowledge that that is the oy 
way out of the present emergency. Yet the purchase, ownership, an 
operation of foreign-built or home-built — i in over-seas commerce 
at national expense is practically a subsidy policy and nothing else. 


The increased cost of running the vessels under the American flag, due 
to the higher wages, higher standards of living, and in part to the re- 
quirements of the na tion laws, and the additional handicap of 


oreign subsidies to some foreign lines, are exactly what Republican 
subsidy legislation sougut to cover and to compensate for. e Gov- 
ernment-ownership bill would compensate for this also, but in another 
way, without providing a specific payment for a given service or a given 
line. Under the Democratic plan the ships would be owned temporarily 
by the Government, it is true, but only temporarily, the p < 
as the President himself has said, to turn these ships over to private 
bands as soon as the lines are profitable. Meanwhile 49 per cent of 
the stock of the Government shipping corporation operating these craft 
can be held by private investors. 

The Republican joes was to offer a certain subvention for a regular 
steamship. service a glven foreign port, the contract to be awarded 
to the lowest responsible bidder. This would result im the payment 
by the Government of no more than the additional cost of maintaining 
an American as against a foreign steamship service; that is, with com- 
petition in bidding, the work would be undertaken at the lowest ye 
sible cost. But the Democratic plan is to have the Government buy 
the ships and start the line. It will inevitably cost the Government 
at least as much more money to operate an American line as it would 
cost experienced private e In fact, it would unquestionably 
cost the Government a great deal more, because it would not have the 
knowledge of the business or the spur to economy that comes of the 
8 of earning dividends. Then, at the year’s end, whatever 
deficit occurs as the result of the operation of an American steamship 
line is to be made up out of the Public > 

Government ownership—the Democratic way—is subsidy and nothing 
else in the last and true analysis. It is a clumsy, extravagant form 
of subsidy. The Republican plan is an infinitely better more 
economical, more efficient, in thorough accord with the p of the 
maritime world. If the Democratic leaders are wise and broad and 
statesmanlike, they will adopt it. This is no time for narrow partisan- 
ship; the people can not be fooled. 


I find so much good material, Mr. President; in the New 
York Sun recently that I will discriminate in the articles I 
shall quote from that great paper, a paper of mighty influence 
in the country, a paper that I think has always treated the 
present administration fairly, but I will take the liberty of 
reading a very brief editorial published not long ago under the 
caption “ For whose benefit?” 


The resolutions adopted yesterday by the Merchants Association con- 
cerning the ship-purchase bill present squarely and state clearly the 
three cS eh dangers inherent in that measure: 

1. The danger of such legislation as a precedent in paternalism. 

2. The danger to the future of an American mercantile marine which 
must in any case depend ultimately on private enterprise and mana 
ment, and could not operate successfully either as the partner or as the 
competitor of the Government. 

3. The anjer of grave complications with the belligerent powers, 
leading probab J if not certainly to a clash with one or all of them. 

It is to the last of these three perils that public attention is now 
most generally directed. The extent of the consequences involved is 
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becoming apparent to the people as the administration persists in 
demanding the passage of its 1 bill. 

There is some else not quite so apparent. 

Why is the administration 3 „„to purchase a quarrel,” as Sen- 


ator 

What is behind this sinister propost? For whose benefit or profit 
is the Nation asked to incur the of war? 

It is not a question of national honor and national courage, but of 
national common sense. Is there not war enough in the world to-day? 

Mr. President, when I read this morning’s newspapers I 
was profoundly impressed with the feeling that possibly our 
Nation is to-day nearer war than most of us imagine. For 
that reason I join with those who have heretofore protested, 


„and who will later on protest, that we ought not to engage in 


any policy that could by any possibility involve the United 
States in the terrible, destructive, and inhuman war that is 
now engaging the attention of some of the leading nations of 
the world. We can not afford to do it; we ought not to take 
any risk, howeyer slight it may be, if that danger can other- 
wise be avoided. 

The Boston Herald of recent date, under the caption of 
“The common sense of the present situation,” has an editorial 
which: is so full of common sense that I will read it into my 
remarks. It is as follows: 


The administration and Congress are pushing the shipping bill. Is 
it a wise measure? A purchase of ships from any one of the belliger- 
ent nations, which are then to be put under our flag, is against the 
laws of nations. As has been said in Washington, it may involve us in 
a war with any nation, or at least an injurious wrangle or a humiliation 
from being obliged to sell the vessels a; 

Why should the Government o oration to buy ships? 
The rate of freights is high. Very he consumer pays the 
freight, and not the shipper from our side of the water. No farmer 
complains of the high prices of wheat, corn, oats, meat, horses; no 
manufacturer complains of the high prices of shoes or clothing, and 
why should we complain of the Ar price of freight on ships? If it 
comes to an American shipowner, it is good for the Nation; if it goes 
to a foreign shipowner, we have nothing to say—it is the consumer 
who pays t. 

Mr. President, I was struck this afternoon by the answer the 
distinguished Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Hircucock] gave 
to the Senator from Florida [Mr. FLETCHER], who interrupted 
him to inquire if he did not think the ocean rates were alto- 
gether too high, and if he did not think this Government-owner- 
ship scheme might possibly reduce them, when the Senator from 
Nebraska said, and said truly, that, while the freight rates are 
high, it is the foreigner who pays the freight; that it does not 
concern our own people; As the Boston Herald points out, if 
the advanced rates go to the owners of American ships, then 
we are that much to the good. This article continues: 

The number of ships for the Pacific trade is too large, and some’ of 
them are available. A part of our coastwise shipping is available, and 
on the Great Lakes are many available vessels which will come out in 
a month or two, and indeed could be i, out to-day by cutting the ice 
on the Welland Canal. Some of that e shipping which is now lying 


idle would be available for trade, ani 
trade, With a ttle pen the demand 


a co 


some for transoceanic 


in. 
by the Government will pay a high price for 
‘A will be in 


My attention was attracted a little time ago, Mr. President, 
by the observation of an Englishman, that if this Government 
discovered English ships that could be purchased, they would 
be secondhand ships which would be sold to the Government of: 
the United States at high prices. He said “ We are building 
new ships now as rapidly as our shipyards will turn them out. 
When the war is over, we shall put our new ships on the ocean 
routes of commerce and drive out of business the secondhand 
ships that we are going to sell to our neighbor across the ocean.” 
It seems to me that that was a sensible observation. This 
* continues, repeating the observation of my English 

iend : 


To sum up: The high rates paid — European consumers to our ship- 
owners puts money into the of our people—and these high 
rates are paid on the other side of the water. The bill is not sound, 
as tending to a dispute with European nations and to a complete un- 
settling of confidence. It is not sound economically 

We ve had enough disturbances, which unsettle our people, who 
are 33 for work and food. If we had a war or a threatened 
war, it would discourage many enterprises which are N pis Ph hold 
= their heads and which would give the workmen a living. y run 
the risk of that? If our country could have a rest, know that nothing 
new was impending, and be able to reckon on fair times, we could mov» 
on, At present people are waiting and guessing. They do not know 
how to do the sum, and the Government can help them or not as it 

Men ought not to have to guess, for that breeds speculation— 
the very thing which our Government deprecates. 

It is beyond the understanding of business men how the President and 
Secretary Bryan, who are the strong friends of peace and are con- 
stantly u g neutrality, can push any disturbing measure like this 
shipping bill. It is the duty of every citizen, whether Democrat or 
ce to 98 and to resist it to the utmost. Let us have peace 
and a rest, and then the sun will come out. 
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I wish to say, Mr. President, that that article was written 
by Col. Henry L. Higginson, who is well known throughout 
the country, a man of high learning and culture, and a man 
who thinks very profoundly on public questions. He calls 
attention to the fact that our industrial situation is not so good 
as it might be. I want to emphasize that fact by saying that 
investigations that I have attempted to make lead me to the 
conclusion that, aside from the increased business that has 
come to certain classes of manufacturers in this country in con- 
sequence of orders from abroad consequent upon the war, we 
are 40 per cent below the normal, so far as general business is 
concerned. 

A few days ago the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Martine] 
called attention to the fact that the Locomotive Firemen and En- 
gineers’ organization had indorsed the shipping bill. That is 
true. They have a right to their own opinion, of course; but in 
that very memorial, or petition, or statement, or whatever we 
may call it, that great organization started out with the asser- 
tion that there were at least 3,000,000 people out of employment 
at the present time in the United States. I might take up that 
question, Mr. President, but I shall not do so at the present 
time. Later on, between now and the 4th day of March, I will 
take occasion, if the business of the Senate and my own personal 
convenience will enable me to do so, to discuss the industrial 
situation as it is upon us at the present time and as it doubt- 
less will be upon us at a later time, due, as I believe, to the 
economie fallacies in the present tariff law that is upon our 
statute books. 

The Pacific Marine Review, which is published on the Pacific 
coast, has a long article on this subject, but I am only going to 
quote one paragraph. It says: 

The economic conditions which obtain in the United States have 
strangled the American shipping industry. No attempt is to be made 
to remove those 8 ut a new shipping industry is to be created. 
We are loath to say anything rude, but really this seems more like a 
madman's dream than the considered plan of a statesman. If American 
shipping could not be made to pay yesterday it can not be made to 
ay to-morrow, unless the conditions which militated against it are 
— away with. It may be made to show a profit on paper, but the 
loss will there all the same. No man ever got rich by taking mone: 
out of one of his pockets and putting it into another. But, after al 
it is not patriotic of us to criticize the movement in this disagreeable 
fashion. he passing of the bill would mean that the United States 
would come into the market as a heavy purchaser of secondhand 
tonnage at fancy prices. This would mean money in the pocket of the 
British shipowner, who would then proceed to md some of it on 
new tonnage to compete with the old material which he had 
of. ntly, when America had made another unearthly mess of the 
business, she would be wanting to get rid of her purchases again for 
next to nothing, and there would be some cheap bargains to be had. 
Therefore we ought rather to back up President Wilson right heartily, 
regarding him as a benefactor in disguise. 


A very brief editorial from the Philadelphia Inquirer headed 
“Private shippers to be crushed” reads: 


Speaking at New Orleans before the Association of Commerce, which 
had entered a formal protest against the passage of the Fletcher ship- 
urchase bill, Secretary Redfield announced that “if private shipping 
Interests of the United States continue to act unjustly toward the 
a: ier they have that power now—we will crush them.” 

That statement is quite in line with the spirit and the procedures of 
the present administration. It will be remembered that, even before 
he had beea inaugurated, Mr. Wilson announced that anyone who tried 
to start a panic while he was President would be hanged higher than 
Haman, and scarcely had Mr. Redfield taken office as Secretary of 
Commerce than he issued a proclamation whereby manufacturers were 
warned that if they reduced the wages of their employees or restricted 
their operations their doing so would be regarded as an attempt to 
discredit the policies of the Democratic Party, and their books would 
be examined by Government experts with the idea of showing them up. 
It is true that this threat was not executed, but that it should have 
been uttered sufficiently indicates the temper by which the present 
administration is animated and controlled. 

Now it is the private shipping interest of the United States which 
are to be disciplined by being crushed through the power to be con- 
ferred upon the Government by the enactment of the very dangerous 
and radically unsound measure which President Wilson is forcing upon 
a reluctant Senate and a disgusted country. Aud yet Mr. Wilson con- 
tinues to insist that the prevailing depression is merely psychological, 
that there is not neatly so much unemployment as has been reported, 
“ we are on the verge of a new era of enterprise and of pros- 
perity.” That is what he told the American Electric Railway Associa- 
tion the other day, and he actvally had the assurance to claim that he 
and his party had emancipated the business world and had led it out 
of the wilderness in which for 20 years it had been wandering. 


The Chicago Tribune—and, even at the risk of advertising 
that great newspaper, which does not need advertising, I will 
venture to say that it is one of the most potential and influ- 
ential and widely circulated newspapers in all the world—a 
few days ago had an editorial under the caption “ More shipping 
encouragement,” which is brief, and which reads as follows: 

Fearful and wonderful indeed are the notions of the would-be ship 
purchasers behiad the administration bill regarding the ways and means 
of aiding and promoting a merchant marine. 

Their first ane thought was to provide Government competitlon 
for the private ps. The Government, as we know, has a perfeet 
contempt of cost. It scorns and defies modern accounting and bocok- 
keeping. The power to tax is the power to pay deficits and make them 


appear like neat surpluses. How private capital would rejoice and 
glory in such competition! 

Now, the friends of the bill have bettered their instructions. Further 
to stimulate and encourage the private merchant marine, further to 
tempt fresh capital into deep water, they are proposing amendments 
which give the shipping board to be created by them, if the bill passe 
practically unlimited power to impose rules and regulations on al 
shipping and water-borne commerce of the United States. These rules 
2 Me angen at will aud revised upward or downward at any moment. 

us the Government is not only to compete on its own terms with 
private enterprise, but to regulate and control its competitors and to 
see to it that they do not establish a monopoly or make undue charges 
or excessive profits. 

How capital will rush into the ocean carrying business under such 
delectable prospects, under such “ certainty” as to the future! Busi- 
ness, as every sane man knows, needs certainty above all things. The 


ship bill as improved by partisan caucus and partisan thinking gives 


the merchant marine the one certainty that everything will be perpetu- 
ally uncertain. We can see with the mind’s eye a splendid merchant 
marine growing up by leaps and bounds under the stimuli of the bill; 
but, alas, that merchant marine will not be American. What queer 
business and what queer statesmanship the “ perfected” bill embodies! 


I have here, Mr. President, an editorial from the New York 
Times, another great newspaper which has not been hostile to 
the policies of the present administration, but, on the other 
hand, as a rule, has been extremely friendly. The editorial is 
headed “The administration’s appeal to business judgment,” 
and is as follows: 


In his remarks before the American Electric Railway Association the 
President said: “Therefore, we have got to trade not only on our 
efficiency, not only on the service that we render, but on the confidence 
that we cultivate.” What confidence is the administration cultivatin 
among the men of business to whom his remarks were ee 
8 not within sound of his voice? The Treasury now has a deficit 
of $88,000,000, and the Secretary of the Treasury tells the country 
that it is a matter of no present consequence; old or new taxes will take 
care of the debt on current account. The reliance is especially upon 
the income tax, a tax which . reflects such depression as is 
admitted by the Post Office rtment. No precise statement of the 
Post Office's deficit is procurable, but it is said to be millions.” To 
that should be added the millions which ought to be paid for services 
which the Post Office 8 from the rallroads on a contract which 
the Con makes without negotiations with those who do the work. 
If the Post Office and Treasury are in this condition, what confidence 
can the country feel in the President's assurance that times are not so 
bad as business men think? The Post Office's official statement specifi- 
ae says that its troubles are due to the troubles of business. 

ith sentiment in this dubious state the President presses his ship- 
ping bill upon the coun contrary to authoritative expressions of the 
arge business interests of the cona and it is supported in Congress 
by — 31 — affronting to commercial intelligence. In an official report 
favoring the project two Secretaries present an exhibit that “ almost 
the whole sum, $532,110,000, would be paid to foreign steamship own- 
ers, and would have an important bearing upon our foreign trade bal- 
ances; it might, in fact, turn those balances against us.” The extent 
to which the Government shipping line would lessen that calamity can 
be figured, but it is not worth while to take the trouble. Even before 
this official misrepresentation was made it was pointed out that the 
farmers sell their wheat on their farms, oftentimes, and usually on 
some neighboring exchange. The chief grain markets are near the cen- 
ter of the continent, where freight is not calculated, still less id, 
The decorous Journal of Commerce loses its temper over the incident 
and — fe that the joint report of the two Secretaries is “too idiotic 
for serious comment.” 

That is opinion only. The repeated statements that other than bel- 
ligerents’ vessels are available are not in accordance with the facts on 
any scale worth the Government's action. As a matter of international 
law French and British ships are just as undesirable purchases as Ger- 
man or Austrian. German cruisers like the Karlsruhe would capture 
French or British ships masquerading under the American flag as 
guany as the British warships would if they had the oppertunity. But 

ngland has declared that the sale of British ships in war time is for- 
bidden, and France has none to spare. No doubt there are vessels in the 
world to be bought by the Government, but it could get them only by 
overbidding private buyers, and could use them only by underbidding 
in the freight market. If the Government could provide cheap freights 
in that manner, it would be a 8 bargain, Whether or not it was 
within the Government's rights.“ right is something which can be 
waived at discretion, not something which must be exercised contrary 
to common sense. 

That these things are so in the opinion of business men appears from 
the formal condemnation of the proposal by such reputable bodies as 
the Merchants’ Association and the chamber of commerce of this city. 
They disapprove on argument and theory. The Boston Maritime Agency 
dissents on the statement of fact, explicitly contradicting the assertions 
in ey of the bill. Those who support it are more few than fit, 
and their chief reliance is that the bill ought to be passed because the 
“interests” oppose it. It may be that there are interests supporting 
it, but the argument from unproved motives is both unworthy and un- 
necessary. noaea Bryan said yesterday in a formal statement that 
it was to be assumed “ that the authority conferred upon the President 
and those who will be associated with him in the matter will be exer- 
cised properly and with a due regard to the Nation’s welfare.” How 
can such a thing be assumed of gentlemen capable of putting forward 
such a measure? If it be conceded that their intentions are all that 
they ought to be, and doubtless are, how can it be thought right to 
intrust them with a discretion wider than the Czar's, all laws on the 
subject being repealed specifically for that express purpose? Congress 
washed its hands of the railway-rate question by turning it over to a 
commission, and after nearly 30 years it is seen that it is necessary to 
control the commission. Can it be wished that the ocean freights shall 
be thrown into similar confusion, without the slightest suggestion of the 
standards and principles by which the Government board should be 
guided? The esident may as well take friendly warning that it 
makes no difference what Lie ge kag effect of the bill may be, nor 
whether it is defeated or passed. He puts in poorer the confidence 
of the very class to which he is appealing. sperity is impossible 
without the confidence of business men, and confidence is seriously 
shaken both by the bill itself and the stubbornness with which it is 
pressed without nonpolitical support worthy the name, 
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The New York Evening Post, which has been a thick-and-thin 
supporter of the administration until the advent of the ship- 
ping bill, is now outspoken in opposition. Under the caption, “A 
Reputation in Peril,” this great newspaper recently said: 


the Nation“ is rash in the extreme. By 
both imperiling his reputation for sound judgment and needlessly baz- 
arding his deservedly great prestige. 

Mr. President, I have a great many other extracts from jour- 
nals of the highest standing in the country in opposition to this 
bill, but I will not present them. I now want to turn my at- 
tention to certain matters that have been under discussion by 
Senators on both sides of the Chamber which I think are de- 
serving of consideration before the vote is taken upon the bill. 

In a speech the other day, the Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
Reep] spoke of “the Shipping Trust” as “very busy in and 
about the opposition to this bill.“ Indeed, the Senator from 
Missouri has several times called our attention to the fact that 
that old friend, the Shipping Trust, was in Washington oppos- 
ing the passage of this measure. 

The Senator’s denunciation of the Shipping Trust as oppos- 
ing this bill is delicious. What is the Hamburg-American Line, 
the head and front of the trust, but a foreign concern and the 
ostensible beneficiary of the proposed legislation? The Senator 
from Missouri was indulging in real, though perhaps uncon- 
scious, humor when he made the remark about the Shipping 
Trust and omitted to tell us that it is a foreign trust. 

Mr. President, I understand that the Senator from New Mex- 
ico [Mr. FALL] desires to give a notice, and with the under- 
standing that it will not take me off the floor—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from New Mexico can 
give notice without taking the Senator off the floor. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Then I yield for that purpose. 

Mr. FALL. Mr, President, I desire now to give notice that 


.to-morrow morning, immediately after the routine morning 


business, in the event of an adjournment, or upon the convening 
of the Senate if there is a recess, I shall address the Senate 
upon the shipping bill and the pending business before the Sen- 
ate, which, I believe, is the caucus rule amendment. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, there has been some talk 
in this present debate about a “‘coastwise steamship trust,” 
which, of course, if it existed, would be American. The Senator 
from Florida [Mr. Frohn, who has charge of this bill, de- 
clared in his speech of January 28 (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
page 2459) that— 

Investigation of the coastwise shipping interests develops a situation 
equally interesting. Nine-tentbs of the Atlantic-eoast shi ping is owned 
by the railroads and two corporations. The report of the House Com. 
mittee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries says: 

“The steamers of the railroad-controlled lines, combined with those 
of the Eastern Steamship Corporation and the Atlantic, Gulf & West 
Indies Steamship Lines, number 199, or 84.7 per cent of the aboye- 
mentioned total for the 28 lines, and represent 516,055 gross tons, or 
93.9 per cent of the total gross yor oe Not only do the railroads and 
the two shipping consolidations dominate over nine-tenths of the ton- 
nage, but it gnificant that very few of the principal routes on our 
entire Atlantic and Gulf coasts are served by more 


than one regular 
steamship line.” F a 

Inadvertently the Senator from Florida, quoting from the 
Fouse committee report, fell into an error which has entrapped 
other Senators, an error to which I called attention during a 
debate some months ago. This report of the House committee, 
as the context clearly shows, and as the able chairman of the 
eommittee, Judge ALEXANDER, of Missouri, has frankly empha- 
sized—this report of the committee was dealing only with the 
“regular line services,” which control altogether only a small 
fraction of the tonnage of our great coastwise marine. 

On page 406 of the Alexander report it is stated that on the 
Atlantic coast, the Guif coast, the Pacifie coast, and the Great 
Lakes together, “ all told the 30 lines referred to in the preceding 
chapters as controlled by railroads or shipping consolidations 
operate 330 steamers of 868,741 gross tons, or nearly 70 per cent 
of the total number of steamers, and 74 per cent of the ton- 
nage.” But the report again and again makes it plain that what 
is referred to here is not 74 per cent of the total tonnage of our 
coastwise marine, but 74 per cent of the tonnage of that rela- 
tively small part of the coastwise marine engaged in “regular 
line services.” 

According to the report of the Commissioner of Navigation 
the total tonnage of the American merchant marine in coastwise 
commerce on June 30, 1914, was 6,852,536, including 24,538 ves- 
sels, of which 14,607 were steamers. But the total number of 
steamers controlled by railroads or shipping consolidations in 
regular line services, as the Alexander report states above, is 
330 of 868,741 gross tons. So that, Mr. President, while in the 


coastwise trade we have 24,538 vessels, of which 14,607 are 
steamers, the vessels engaged in the regular line service, where 
they very likely have some kind of an agreement, number only 
330; and, while there is a tonnage in the coastwise service of 
6,852,536 tons, the tonnage of the vessels engaged in regular line 
service is only 868,741 tons. In other words, instead of being 
90 per cent, as some Senators have stated, or 74 per cent, as 
others have stated, the American coastwise steamships con- 
trolled by railroads or shipping consolidations represent a ton- 
nage of only 868,741 out of a total tonnage in the American 
coastwise marine of 6,852,536. Instead of 90 per cent or 74 per 
cent this railroad-controlled or consolidation-controlled tonnage 
is only about 13 per cent of American coastwise shipping. 

Let us hope that it will not again be necessary to make this 
particular correction in this Chamber, and that the official facts 
and figures quoted will lay forever the ghost of a “ coastwise 
shipping trust” under American colors. The more than 24,000 
vessels in the American coastwise fleet, including the river and 
lake fleet, represent unquestionably several hundred thousand 
separate owners and stockholders and several thousand separate 
managements. A trust in the great American coastwise shipping 
trade is no more real or possible than a trust of the corn farmers 
or apple growers of Missouri. One is just as reasonable and 
actual as the other. 

But that a real, active, and powerful Shipping Trust exists in 
the over-seas trade of the United States will not be denied—it 
can not be disputed. 

I might add that by a recent decision of a Federal court of 
the State of New York it was found that no trust actually ex- 
isted at the present time, because the war had worked its disso- 
lution; but that a foreign Shipping Trust has long existed, and 
has been not only powerful but absolutely dominating, so far as 
the over-seas trade is concerned, is something that will not be 
disputed by anybody who has looked into the subject. And let 
us remember that more than nine-tenths of the over-seas com- 
merce of the United States is monopolized by foreign ships, 
foreign officered, foreign manned, flying the flags of Europe or 
Japan. That same report of the Merchant Marine Committee, 
presented by Judge ALEXANDER, states, page 415, that— 

The facts contained in the f ‘ol report show that it is the 
almost universal practice for steamship engaging in the American 
foreign trade to operate, both on the inbound and outbound voyages, 
under the terms of written a ments, conference arrangements, or 
gentlemen's 3 which have for their principal purpose the 

lation of competition through either (1) the fixing or regulation of 
rates; (2) the apportionment of traffic by rian a orts of sailing, 
restricting tbe number of e Y or limiting the volume of freight 
wihch certain lines may carry; f ) the pooling of earnings from all or 
a portion of the traffic; or (4 meeting the competition of noncon- 
ference lines, Eighty such agreements or understandings, involving 
8 all the steamsbip lines operating on nearly every 

erican foreign trade route, are described in the foregoing report. 

At the head of this combination, practically all or almost all 
foreign, for at the outbreak of the war there were only six 
American steamers out of the hundreds of steamers engaged in 
our trans-Atlantic trade, stand two great German concerns, the 
Hamburg-American Co. and the North German Lloyd Co. Of 
these the Hamburg-American has been regarded as the largest 
and most powerful steamship organization in the world. If it 
is a crime, as some Senators maintain, for a steamship com- 
pany to be a party to conferences, pooling agreements, gentle- 
men’s agreements, and so forth, then it is the Hamburg-Ameri- 
ean Co., of Hamburg, Germany, which is the principal offender. 
A list of the agreements and conferences with which the Ham- 
burg-American is or was affiliated requires almost an entire 
page of the subject index of the Alexander report, page 440. 
I have heard it said that the Emperor of Germany was one of 
the principal stockholders of the Hamburg-American Co., and 
that this concern enjoyed to an extraordinary degree the favor 
and support of the Imperial Government. But be that as it 
may, the Hamburg-American is undeniably the head and front 
of the world-girdling chain of steamship conferences, agree- 
ments, and combinations, or was before the great war which is 
raging in Europe. In our own waters, as the Alexander report 
shows in detail, it is a principal factor in the European combi- 
nation, in the Baltie pool agreement, the South American com- 
bination, in the trade to India and the East Indian Archipela- 
goes. That other great German steamship company, the North 
German Lloyd, is second only to the Hamburg-American in the 
number and scope of steamship combinations. 

It is asserted by the Senator from Missouri that the Shipping 
Trust “has been very busy in and about the opposition to this 
bill.” I would like to ask the Senator if he has heard of any 
definite opposition to this measure from the Hamburg-American 
Co., of Hamburg, Germany, or the North German Lloyd Co., of 
Bremen? These two concerns, as the Alexander report shews, 
are the central factors in the steamship combinations of the 
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world. Can the Senator from Missouri quote a single sentence 
or a line which the managers of these great German shipping 
combinations have written or said against the measure under 
discussion in the Senate? 

I venture the opinion that he can not quote a single word. 
But there have been measures in years past under discussion 
in this Senate when the opposition of the great German steam- 
ship companies was very active and powerful indeed. I refer 
to the great shipping bill introduced some years ago by the late 
Senator Frye, of Maine. Hardly had this bill been offered in 
the Senate than Herr Ballin, of Hamburg, who was then and 
is now the head of the Hamburg-American Steamship Co., came 
hastily to this country and gave out a long and bitter statement 
in the American newspapers attacking Senator Frye and the 
proposed legislation, and forcibly objecting to any and every 
expedient, either by mail subsidy, by preferential duty, or any 
other method, to encourage and strengthen American shipping in 
-the over-seas trade, a monopoly of over 90 per cent of which 
was held then and is held now by Herr Ballin and other foreign 
steamship managers. 

Again and again other officials of these German steamship 
combinations attacked the Republican efforts made by Senator 
Frye and by other Senators to restore the ocean shipping of the 
United States. ‘Their statements and arguments were fre- 
quently utilized by the opponents of this legislation in this and 
the other House of Congress. Everybody knew where the Ger- 
man steamship combinations stood with regard to the ocean 
mail bill which I had the honor of introducing and advocating. 
They did not want that legislation; they argued against it; they 
used their utmost influence to prevent its enactment. And I 
have no doubt that when, by a very narrow majority, the desired 
legislation failed, rejoicing was loud and unconcealed in Bremen 
and Hamburg. These foreign steamship combinations dreaded 
above everything else the reappearance of the American flag on 
the high seas. They feared that the bill of Senator Frye and 
the bill which I myself offered here would eventually have on 
American shipbuilding and navigation the same effect which the 
protective tariff has had on American manufacturing, and that 
we would soon become, under a fair policy of national encour- 
agement, the foremost shipping Nation, as we long since became 
the foremost manufacturing Nation, in the world. They were 
frank in their opposition. I can not blame them. I do not speak 
in censure of them. They were naturally devoted first to Ger- 
man interests, as we are or should be devoted first to American 
interests. 

But can the Senator from Missouri tell me of a single word 
or syllable that has been heard from these real European Steam- 
ship Trusts and combinations against the proposal now pending? 
Has the Hamburg-American Co. or the North German Lloyd Co. 
objected to anybody, anywhere, to this proposal to appropriate 
$30,000,000 from the Treasury of the United States for the pur- 
chase, as many of us have understood—and as the whole country 
is coming to understand—for the purchase of interned steam- 
ships of the Hamburg-American fleet and the North German 
Lloyd fleet? It has been stated in the newspapers that the loss 
to these great German shipping combinations on their vessels 
lying idle in our ports was $500,000 every day. This is one of 
the terrible costs of the great war, which I regret and all 
Americans regret. 

Is it just to the American people that this loss of $500,000 a 
day should be taken from the shoulders of the two great Ger- 
man steamship companies by the transfer of these vessels to 
the Government of the United States? Is the Senator from 
Missouri prepared to go so far in that direction? I am not. 

So far as a Shipping Trust exists, so far as it is a factor in 
our business or our politics, let us all know and remember that 
it is a foreign trust—foreign almost wholly in its ownership, 
foreign in its management. When the war began, ships flying the 
American flag were conveying only 8 per cent of our ocean com- 
merce. There is no very great material for a domineering trust 
or combination in that feeble 8 per cent. It is in the 92 per cent 
foreign that the Senator from Missouri will find wealth and 
power, backed by the treasuries of foreign Governments. And 
the most active and aggressive factors in the world’s shipping 
combinations have been historically these two great German 
steamship companies which I have mentioned—the very con- 
cerns which, according to common report and common under- 
standing, would be the direct, actual beneficiaries of the pro- 
posed legislation. No greater boon could possibly be bestowed 
upon these German steamship companies than to take their idle, 
costly vessels off their hands. To pay $30,000,000 of American 
money or any substantial part of it to these German steamship 
companies for their interned steamers, many of which are small 
and many obsolete or semiobsolete, would be to strengthen the 
resources of those two concerns in a way more welcome and 


more effective than could be done by any mere annual sub- 
sidies. Such a payment would enable the German steamship 
combinations, when the war is over, to take this American 
money and build new, improved, efficient, economical ships, and 
with these vessels to drive the older German craft, under ex- 
pensive American Government ownership, off the trade routes of 
commerce, off the oceans of the world. 

Again I will ask the Senator from Missouri if he has heard a 
word or a syllable of objection to this pending measure from 
the Hamburg-American Co. or the North German Lloyd Co., 
which, according to the able and authoritative Alexander re- 
ork 1 the head and front of all ocean steamship combina- 

ons 

As before remarked, the Shipping Trust is a foreign concern. 
It has fought every bill that has been offered in Congress to 
rehabilitate the American merchant marine. 

The American correspondent of the London Times in March, 
1902, warned European shipowners and merchants that the 
Roosevelt administration was heartily in favor of the American 
shipping bill, but held out to them the hope that “the whole 
free trade or antiprotection opinion of the country is against 
it, which includes the Democratic Party, the strong minority of 
the Senate and House of Representatives, and the very power- 
ful, able, tireless press.“ Those words I quote accurately, Mr. 
President, ~ 

This British correspondent added : 


The failure of Mr, Frye’s previous bill was thought to be due in no 
small measure to the active and very intelligent opposition of English 
and foreign steamship companies. Their managers thought their inter- 
ests jeopardized by that bill. They are understood to hold the same 
opinion with reference to the 8 bill, and to be not less vigilant 
than they were last year in looking after their imperiled interests. 
The lobby system of Washington is such as to make an opposition of 
that kind efficient, quite irrespective of nationality. It must be added 
that the ship-subsidy bill does not stand alone. No measure stands 
alone. There is none for which votes may not be had or withheld 
with reference to the obtaining or refusing of yotes for other bills 
whose fate is also uncertain. 


At the annual meeting of the Association of Chambers of 
Commerce of the United Kingdom in London on March 4, 1902, 
the president of the chamber, Lord Avebury, spoke of American 
subsidy legislation as a menace to British maritime supremacy, 
but endeavored to reassure his hearers by the assertion that 
“he did not anticipate that the nonmaritime States would re- 
main passive and see nine millions in bounty go to the maritime 
States without protest.” 

Herr Albert Ballin, director general of the Hamburg-Ameri- 
can Co., in the New York Herald, Tuesday, November 17, 1903, 
said, “ I see that already high officials at Washington have be- 
gun to presage the passage of a subsidy bill,” and he declared 
his opposition to the proposed legislation. 

Emil L. Boas, general manager of the Hamburg-American 
Line, in the New York Herald of Saturday, January 2, 1904, 
pages 8 and 9, financial and commercial review, said: 

Whether the American merchant marine shall be aided by liberal 
payments from the Public Treasury or whether other means shall be 
adopted to induce Americans to enter more freely into foreign shipping 
ventures is a question which has again come to the front. The sub- 
Ane system has many earnest advocates in this country, who never 
fail to point in a apona way to results obtained in foreign countries 
through the fostering care of their Governments, it being stated that 
wherever there has n an extensive development of the merchant 
marine it was due to the systematic appropriation of large sums from 
the State treasury for the special object of encouraging shipping. These 
assertions have been made so frequently by newspapers, on the platform 
and in Congress that a great many people consider them a matter of 


record and do not question them. An examination, however, will show 
that they have no foundation in fact. 


Mr. Boas went on to argue at length against the adoption 
of any subsidy system by America. At the end of his article 
he quoted certain statements made by Consul General Frank II. 
Mason at Berlin, cited by Senator Frye a while before in his 
reply to Herr Ballin, director general of the Hamburg-American 
Line. These statements,” Mr. Boas said, “I wish to contro- 
vert.” 

Mr. Boas, in the New York Herald of Monday, January 2, 
1905, financial and commercial review, further declared: 

The question of stimulating the American merchant marine and 
adopting means to induce Americans more freely to venture upon 
ocean s Apping ventures has again come to the front. A commission 
roof ae by Congress has carefully inquired into this question, having 
had many meetings in different parts of the country, and obtained the 
testimony of a large number of people interested in the subject. The 


report of the committee will be presented to Congress early in January. 
It has been confidently stated that the committce will recommend a 
more extended system of subsidies, the imposition of 5 
duties, and (or) the levy of higher tonnage taxes on all vessels wit 

rebates to American ships. 


Then Mr. Boas proceeded to attack in detail not only sub- 
sidies but discriminating duties and tonnage taxes, and com- 
mended to Congress the editorial advice of a New York com- 
mercial newspaper—the Journal of Commerce, of November 28, 
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1904—in which the Hamburg- American and other foreign con- 
cerns were conspicuous and constant advertisers. 

This editorial attacked» Rear Admiral Stephen B. Luce, who 
had contended before the Merchant Marine Commission that 
the huge sums paid by the American people to foreign ship- 
owners for carrying their imports and exports went to enrich 
countries with which the United States might some day be at 
war, thereby fostering the navies of those countries and the 
navies of the world at the expense of the United States. 

The editorial closed with an exhortation to let foreigners 
have the profit of shipping and devote ourselves to something 
else. 

These foreign gentlemen were very generous to the people 
of the United States in their feeling that if we would only 
keep off the ocean and let them attend to the over-seas commerce 
of the world, we would be permitted to look after our interests 
on land. , 

Prof. J. Russell Smith, Ph. D., in the Ocean Carrier, published 
by G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York, 1908, chapter 5, page 321: 

The great German steamship companies are probably more nearly a 
part of the Government than are any other important lines in the 
world. They receive direct or indirect Government aid and are bene- 
fited by the great desire of Germany to be a sea power. A part of 
the subsidy is in the form of special railroad rates on export goods on 
the German railroads. 

In 1904, when the authorizing of the Merchant Marine Com- 
mission was being considered in Congress, the European ele- 
ment in the New York Maritime Exchange took issue with the 
American shipping element for favoring this, and nominated a 
British shipping agent, Woolley by name—an Englishman living 
in the United States but a British subject—for president of 
the exchange, in an effort to defeat for reelection Capt. C. B. 
Parsons, an American shipowner and a Union officer in the 
Civil War. This British steamship agent Woolley stated his 
position as follows: 

We are opposed to the present president being reelected because he 
favors the control by American tonnage of the transport trade. He 
favors measures in Congress, you know, arranging things so merchan- 
dise can be shipped to the Philippines only in American bottoms. Now 
90 per cent of the business is controlled by English tonnage, and, of 
course, we don’t want to have that changed. 

Of course, being a British subject, he did not want to have 
it changed. 

Before the Merchant Marine Commission Mr. P. D. Todd, 
resident agent in Philadelphia of. the Allan Steamship Line, of 
Scotland, said: 

I am a Scotchman by 
have applied for papers. 
He said he was opposed to subsidies to American ships, add- 
ing: : 

Objection has been taken to the term “A rose by any other name 
would smell as sweet,” and whether we call it compensation or sub- 
sidy or bounty the principle remains unchanged, 

Mr. Todd also opposed encouraging American ships through 
discriminating duties. He said: 

The question of discriminating duties is one which will not, in my 
opinion, appeal to the sense of justice of anyone engaged in the import 
and export trade of this country. The adoption of such a principle 
would act as a restraint to commerce, would savor of class legislation— 
where the few would be favored at the expense of the many—and 
would assuredly lead to retaliation on the part of those countries whose 
fleets were thus discriminated against. (Hearings before the Merchant 
Marine Commission at Philadelphia, — 6 26, 1904, pp. 380-386 of the 
report of the Merchant Marine Commission.) 

J. Ernest Laidlaw, vice consul of Great Britain at Portland, 
Oreg., and a British ship brokerage firm of J. Laidlaw & Co. 
opposed a system of subsidies in the ordinary carrying trade 
and advocated free ships. (Hearings before the Merchant 
Marine Commission at Portland, Oreg., Aug. 1, 1904, pp. 1122- 
1134 of the report of the Merchant Marine Commission.) 

H. Mosle, agent of the Norwegian and other foreign ships at 
Galveston, Tex., said he preferred foreign officers and sailors 
and was opposed both to subsidy and to discriminating duty of 
any kind. (Hearings before the Merchant Marine Commission 
at Galveston, Tex., Nov. 12, 1904, pp. 1489-1494 of the report of 
the Merchant Marine Commission.) 

W. P. Ross, representing foreign steamship lines at New 
Orleans, declared that he was opposed to any subsidies to Amer- 
ican vessels, except to mail ships, and was opposed to discrimi- 
nating duties: 

Such a device as this would be quite inoperative, as there is nothing 
which is better understood among the fore’ shipowners than ways 
and means of putting ships under whichever flags are required, and gen- 
erally securing a subsidy in addition, (Hearings before the Merchant 


Marine Commission at New Orleans, La., Nov. 14, 1904, pp. 1542-1546 
of the report of the Merchant Marine Commission.) 


That is, a foreign subsidy. 
W. G. Sickel, western freight agent of the International Mer- 
cantile Marine and of the Hamburg-American Steamship Co., 


birth and a foreigner at the present time. I 
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Chicago, was opposed to subsidies, and contended that there 
was no need of more tonnage to carry our trade. (Hearings 
before the Merchant Marine Commission at Chicago, III., June 
24, 1904, pp. 723-728 of the report of the Merchant Marine 
Commission.) 

Fred W. Taylor, agent for chartered British steamships be- 
tween Philadelphia and London, was opposed to subsidies and 
believed in free ships, free officers, free sailors, and the repeal 
of the American food scale, but if subsidies were given he would 
have them given to foreign-built ships. (Hearings before the 
Merchant Marine Commission at Philadelphia, May 26, 1904; 
pp. 334-344 of the report of the Merchant Marine Commission.) 

On December 18, 1909, Herr R. Huldermann, general secretary 
of the Hamburg-American Line, published in the New York 
Herald a long argument against subsidies to shipping in 
America, where, he declared, “bill after bill is being brought 
into Congress to grant shipping subsidies.” 

Herr Huldermann published a misleading table of subsidies 
given by the principal nations of the world, and added: 


Apparently a very sound judgment of subsidies is to be found on 
both sides of the Atlantic. What the German shipping circles expect 
from the German Government is a constant watching of the subsidies 
movement abroad— 


That is, in this country— 


and especially a careful study of its new appearances by the German 
diplomatic representatives. esides that, in dealing with new com- 
mercial treaties in future special stress should be laid on the stipula- 
tion that the German flag shall not be exposed to unfavorable treat- 
ment abroad. 

Last but not least, it is well worth careful consideration whether 
the great shipping nations should not be able to combine in preventing 
an unjust treatment of their flags by foreign Governments. Many im- 

rtant shipping questions have been dealt with in international nego- 
fations—for instance, between England and Germany—with such 
338 Kreg that even an understanding as mentioned seems to 

e obtainable. 


The correspondent of the Herald who sent Herr Huldermann's 
argument added: 

In any event, this one-sided argument—but one of many that agitate 
industrial circles on this side of the Atlantic in these days—proves the 
cause of the European interest that has its ears open as to the possi- 
bility of congressional action in this problem. 

It will be noted that whenever we have attempted legislation 
in this country to rehabilitate the American merchant marine 
these agents of foreign steamship combines and consolidations 
haye been on hand to protest against it and to secure space in 
the newspapers of the country in opposition to our proposed 
legislation. It has been an insolent and bad-mannered opposi- 
tion, which ought to be rebuked. 

On December 16, 1909, E. H. Outerbridge, a brother of A. E. 
Outerbridge, head of the Quebec Steamship Co., a British con- 
cern operating in the West India trade, opposed the proposi- 
tion to build up an American merchant marine before the New 
York Chamber of Commerce, Secretary Roor haying advocated 
the ocean mail bill at the annual banquet of that organization. 

On November 26 and 27, 1909, several American newspapers 
published a statement alleged to come from “important ship- 
ping interests who do not favor subsidy legislation.” It was 
further stated that this had been prepared for distribution to all 
the Members of Congress. This statement dealt with the trans- 
portation of Navy coal and the transportation of cement and 
other materials to Panama. It estimated that a subsidy policy 
would cost $227,000,000 a year, and urged that a number of 
American companies owning foreign-built ships would naturalize 
them if a free-ship law were enacted. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr, President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire yield to the Senator from Michigan? 

Mr. GALLINGER. I yield to the Senator for a question 
merely. : 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I should like to ask the Senator 
this question: As I recall, he was a member of the Merchant 
Marine Commission, which a few years ago investigated the 
question of the most practical method of rehabilitating the 
American merchant marine. Am I not right about that? 

Mr. GALLINGER, The Senator is correct. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I should like to ask the Senator 
from New Hampshire when that Merchant Marine Commission 
was created and what was its membership? The reason I ask 
this question is because I have an amendment which I propose 
to offer, which is now pending 

Mr, GALLINGER. The Senator must not make a speech. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan (continuing). Bearing upon that 
very question. 

Mr. GALLINGER. A bill which passed both Houses of Con- 
gress January 4, 1905, created this commission. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. And who were the members? 
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Mr. GALLINGER. The members of the commission on the 
part of the Senate were the senior Senator from New Hamp- 
shire [Mr. GALLINGER], the senior Senator from Massachusetts 
[Mr. Lopes], the senior Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. PEN- 
ROSE], the senior Senator from Virginia [Mr. MARTIN], and the 
then Senator from Florida, Mr. Mallory. The members on the 
part of the House of Representatives were Representative 
Grosvenor, of Ohio; Representative Minor, of Wisconsin; Rep- 
resentative HUMPHREY, of Washington; Representative Spight, 
of Mississippi; and the late Representative McDermott, of 
New Jersey. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. President, I should like to ask 
the Senator where this commission had its hearings and what 
was the purport of the testimony which the commission took? 

Mr. GALLINGER. The report of the commission gives a 
statement of all the hearings that were held, and I find on look- 
ing at the report that the hearings are there summarized. On 
the north Atlantic, hearings were held in New York May 23 to 
25, in Philadelphia May 26 to 27, in Baltimore May 28, and in 
Boston June 1 and 2. On the Great Lakes, hearings were held 
in Chicago on June 24, in Detroit on June 27, in Cleveland on 
June 28 and 29, and in Milwaukee on July 21. On the Pacific. 
hearings were held in Seattle on July 26 and 27, in Tacoma on 
July 28 and 29, in Portland on August 1, and in San Francisco 
on August 4 and 5. On the southern coast and Gulf of Mexico, 
hearings were held in Galveston on November 12, in New 
Orleans on November 14, in Pensacola on November 15, in 
Brunswick, Ga., on November 17, and in Newport News, Va., on 
November 19. Did the Senator ask me what was developed in 
those hearings? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I asked what was the purport of 
the testimony given to the commission. 

Mr. GALLINGER. The commission summoned witnesses 
without any reference to their preconceived notions or their 
political views. It took testimony from a good many men rep- 
resenting foreign shipping interests. We called business men, 
we called newspaper men, we called bankers, and other classes 
of our people, including representatives of labor organizations, 
The hearings before that commission will be found in the three 
volumes of the report, which are very voluminous and covering 
every possible phase of the question that had been committed 
to this joint commission for investigation. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. President, if I am not disturb- 
ing the Senator 

Mr. GALLINGER. The Senator is not disturbing me at all. 
I shall be glad to answer any question I can. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I wish to ask one or two more 
questions. Did the witnesses, as a rule, advocate the granting 
of a subsidy by the Government to American ships or did they 
propose to accomplish the result in some other way? 

Mr. GALLINGER. The witnesses, so far as citizens of the 
United States were concerned, were quite unanimous in the 
view, which they stated frankly, that if we were to enter into 
competition with foreign governments in the over-seas trade the 
Government must in some way provide for the difference in the 
cost of construction and operation of American ships as com- 
pared with foreign ships. The entire question of the cost of 
building and the cost of operating ships was gone into and can 
be found in this testimony. Of course, the representatives of 
foreign steamship companies saw great objection to this 
scheme. They contended that we had ships enough, and very 
likely they were correct in that; but they were foreign ships, 
and they did not see any sense in the Government of the United 
States, which was doing a very profitable business on land, en- 
gaging in the business on the seas when other governments 
furnished adequate transportation. That is substantially the 
testimony. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I should like to ask the Senator 
if the commission, of which he was the chairman, made a re- 
port to Congress; and if so, what it recommended? 

Mr. GALLINGER. The commission did make a report, which 
I hold in my hand, and recommended a bill which was presented 
to both Houses of Congress. It is proper I should say that 
there was a minority report made. That minority report did 
not take issue with the general findings of the commission, be- 
eause we had a most delightful commission, gentlemen who 
were always courteous and kind, so far as the opinions of the 
individual members were concerned. The minority report was 
signed, as I remember, by three members of the commission, 
recommending a discriminating-duties plan, which the com- 
mission had shown pretty clearly could not be made operative 
because of the unfortunate commercial agreements we had 
with some 30 nations of the world, and because of the fact that 
the products of the very countries to which we wanted to 


extend our trade were largely on the free list, so that a 
discriminating-duty policy would not operate favorably, as it 
did in the early days of the Republic, when almost everything 
we imported had a small import duty placed upon it. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I should like to ask the Senator from 
New Hampshire whether anybody appeared before the commis- 
noa to advocate the Government ownership and operation of 

ps? 

Mr. GALLINGER. Not one single witness appeared there 
making any suggestion of that kind. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Did any member of that commission; 
after a full hearing and investigation of the subject, favor the 
Government ownership or operation? 

Mr. GALLINGER. It never was diseussed or suggested. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I should like to ask the Senator in this 
connection, as I understand that he has gone into this subjeet 
at great length, to state what hearings have been held upon the 
present bill? 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, that is a very pertinent 
and, I fear our Democratic friends will think, an impertinent 
question. The present bill was, if I may be permitted to refer 
to another body, heard there a part of two days, and the wit- 
nesses summoned to the hearing were two members of the body 
which held the hearing and the Secretary of the Treasury. 
There was not a single business man, there was not a single 
shipping man, there was not a single maritime lawyer, there 
was not a single farmer, there was not a single laboring man 
called to that hearing, in contradistinction to the hundreds and 
hundreds of men of all classes that the Merchant Marine Com- 
mission called to testify. As I understand the matter, to go a 
step farther, no hearing whatever was given by the Committee 
on Commerce of this body. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. President, if I may interrupt 
the Senator without distracting his attention from the subject 
he is discussing, I desire to say that, so far as I know—and I 
am a member of the committee—I do not recall any hearing be- 
fore the Committee on Commerce upon this bill, and the hearings 
before the House committee were most inadequate, and included 
only, so far as I know, the Secretary of the Treasury. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I will say to the Senator that there were 
two Representatives of the House, both of whom, as I recall it, 
had bills of some kind on the subject pending before that body, 
who were also given an opportunity to make speeches: That 
was the extent of the hearing. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Before the House committee? 

Mr. GALLINGER. Before the House committee. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Not before the Senate committee? 

Mr. GALLINGER. Not before the Senate committee. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I should like to ask the Senator from 
New Hampshire another question in this connection. In view 
of the fact that there is very great opposition to this bill through- 
out the country, the leading newspapers of the country being 
filled with statements of the grounds of the opposition, and in 
view of the fact that it was understood at the time the bill was 
pending before the Senate committee that there was very serious 
objection to the bill, can the Senator enlighten the Senate and 
the country as to the reason why the Senate committee refused 
to grant a hearing to the people of the country who were so 
much opposed to the bill? 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I can only give my own 
opinion, which is worth just what it is worth. Had I been a 
member of the Committee on Commerce, as I was a few years 
ago, I should have very strenuously insisted upon hearings be- 
cause of my strong personal interest in this question. I re- 
ceived several letters from constituents calling attention to the 
importance of hearings on this proposition that the President 
had made, but before they were received the bill had been re- 
ported, and hence I could not even make an application to the 
committee for a hearing. 

I do not know any reason except, Mr. President, that the 
Chief Executive wanted this bill, and he and his confidential ad- 
visers, I suppose, prepared it and it was thought desirable to 
put it through under whip and spur, and hence the usual cour- 
tesy of hearings was denied to the American people. That is 
the only reason I can give. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. President 

Mr. GALLINGER. If the Senator will permit me, I have 
turned to the minority report of the Merchant Marine Commis- 
sion, and I find that it was signed by Senator Mallory, of 
Florida; Representative Spight, of Mississippi; and Representa- 
tive McDermott, of New Jersey. I will repeat that so far as I 
can recall the issue that divided the majority and the minority, 
of the commission was largely between the Government giving 
help directly to the shipping interests of the country and the 
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proposition of the minority to return to the differential or dis- 
criminating duties of the fathers of the Republic. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. President, I should like to 
ask the Senator whether the principal objection to the propo- 
sition advanced by the minority, including Senator Mallory, 
of Florida, of discriminating tariff duties, was because of our 
treaty engagements and the fear that they could not be modi- 
fied easily or satisfactorily at that time. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I will state, Mr. President, that the 
Merchant Marine Commission filed a memorandum on that 
subject, which will be found in one of the three volumes, show- 
ing that unless those treaties were denounced, which they 
could only be by one year’s notice from our Government, they 
stood in the way of returning to the differential-duties plan as 
obstacles that could not be overcome, 

It will be recalled that in the present tariff law there is a 
section providing that 5 per cent differential shall be granted 
to goods imported in American bottoms. But it has been held 
up by the Department of Justice on the ground that it can not 
be put into effect while those treaties continue, and if I re- 
member correctly the matter has now gone to the Supreme 
Court of the United States. However, the Merchant Marine 
Commission looked that matter over with great care, and, as 
I said a moment ago, in addition to the difficulties they found 
in these commercial agreements, which I think never ought to 
have been entered into, there was the other fact that in South 
America and Central America and the Orient, where we wanted 
to extend our trade, their products were largely either on the 
free list or at so low a rate of duty that the differential would 
not amount to very much. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan, I should like to ask another ques- 
tion if I may be permitted. I do not know but that I could 
rise to a question of personal privilege upon the statement 
of the Senator from New Hampshire that if he had been a 
member of the Committee on Commerce he would have de- 
manded an investigation. 

Mr. GALLINGER (to Mr. Surrn of Michigan). Ask a ques- 
tion. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I want to say, if I may be per- 
mitted without interfering with the Senator—— 

Mr. GALLINGER. The danger is that the Senator may inter- 
fere with the Chair. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I shall trust to the Chair. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I want the Senator to understand that 
I was called off the floor once to-day because I yielded to a 
statement on the part of another Senator, something which 
never before happened in the Senate of the United States from 
its organization until the present time. I was the first victim, 
and I do not want to be a victim the second time in the same day. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I will not interfere at this time, 
but I did protest and demanded an invyestigation—the Senator 
from Minnesota [Mr. Netson] and the Senator from California 
[Mr. Perkins] as well as myself 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I must suggest 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. But we did not succeed. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I yielded for a question, and I am going 
to be very careful, because I want to finish what I have to say 
to-day, and then on some other day I will make my second 
speech, if I get an opportunity. 

I think I might, Mr. President, at this point, and it is a 
diversion, commend to the Members of this body that report 
of the Merchant Marine Commission. It was not a partisan 
matter. There were, it is true, a couple more Republicans than 
there were Democrats upon it, but we took the matter up in a 
broad and, I think, a patriotic way and had our meetings cover 
the entire country. 

While it is a little out of the way, I want to suggest, Mr. 
President, that we were not an extravagant commission. It was 
not a junketing commission, but a working commission. We 
returned to the Treasury about half the appropriation that had 
been made, and the commission had only one person employed 
to assist in the work. 

I think I might well say at this point that the testimony in 
those volumes is startling, if Senators will take the trouble to 
read it; and I think I can furnish them to any Senator who has 
interest enough to examine them for the purpose of enlighten- 
ment. Two gentlemen in the city of Cleveland gave testimony 
to the effect that they had traveled twice around the world. 
One of them said he went twice as far as the direct route 
around the world would have carried him, and during that entire 
time he never saw the American flag on a merchant ship. He 
did see the flag on a few yachts owned by American millionaires 
and, I think, in a few instances on vessels of war. The matter 
was so startling, so convincing, that some of us at least felt that 
Congress ought to be willing to make some sacrifice, even 


though it took a little money out of the Treasury of the United 
States, to remedy that condition. 

The Merchant Marine Commission introduced a bill which 
passed this body by a large majority, as I remember it, but in 
the other body it failed of passage, and that bill fell by the 
wayside, as several other bills have that I have offered since 
that time. As I remarked the other day, one bill passed this 
body—not a comprehensive subsidy bill but a bill enlarging the 
subvention under the mail act of 1891—which would have put 
lines upon several very important routes on the sea. It passed 
this body without a recorded vote, by consent. It went to the 
other body. An inconsequential amendment was attached to it. 
It came back here, and I moved to concur in the amendment, 
and it was defeated by Democratic methods such as we on 
this side of the Chamber are now charged with using in the 
discussion of this bill. That was the nearest we have come 
during my membership in this body to securing legislation on 
this question. 

Now, Mr. President, I have shown—and I think I have con- 
clusively shown—that there is no such thing as a shipping 
trust in the coastwise trade of the United States, and that, in 
the nature of things, it is impossible for a trust of that kind to 
exist. You might just as well try to organize a trust among 
the owners of automobiles, because those thousands and thou- 
sands of ships are owned by different parties and by thousands 
and thousands of stockholders, and there is no chance of organ- 
izing a trust. 

Mr. HUGHES. Mr. President 

Mr. GALLINGER. I yield to the Senator from New Jersey 
for a question. 

Mr. HUGHES. The Senator made a statement a little while 
ago, for which he gave figures, showing the percentage of ves- 
sels in the coastwise traffic owned and controlled by shipping 
combinations and railroads. He arrived at that percentage by 
contrasting the number of ships owned by such combinations 
with the total tonnage of the coastwise shipping, I suppose. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Yes. 

Mr. HUGHES. Has the Senator any figures to show the rela- 
tive proportion of steam coastwise traffic owned and controlled 
by shipping combinations and railroads and that which is not so 
owned and controlled? 

Mr. GALLINGER. Yes. There are 330 ships owned by rail- 
roads and combinations, and over 14,000 steamships, in addition 
to that, in the coastwise trade. 

Mr. HUGHES. Is the Senator sure of his figures? Those 
figures do not include sailing vessels? 

; 15 GALLINGER. No; there are over 24,000 vessels, all 
old. 

Mr. HUGHES. I should like the Senator to tell us where he 
gets that information. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I got it from the report 

Mr. HUGHES. Does that appear in his report? 

Mr. GALLINGER. I think probably it does not. I take it, 
as I recall it, from a report of the Commissioner of Navigation. 

5 There are 24,000 steamships in the coastwise 
trade? 

Mr. GALLINGER. No. There are 14,000 in addition to the 
330 that are controlled by combinations and railroads. 

As I have heretofore observed, the apparent determination to 
place foreign vessels in the coastwise trade is most unfortunate, 
and I regret, Mr. President, that in this bill, if it shall become a 
law, there will be some of our coastwise ports open to foreign 
steamships. There is no earthly need for it; there is no excuse 
for it; because the coastwise shipping of the United States, the 
greatest in the world, is fully supplied with vessels for all the 
purposes of transportation, 

Mr. HUGHES. Mr. President, if the Senator will permit a 
question, I should like to ask him to point out to the Senate 
what possible harm would come to the coastwise traffic if these 
ships in the foreign trade, which the Senator is so anxious to 
encourage, were permitted to touch at more than one American 
port on a trip? Does the Senator think that it is necessary for 
the well-being of the coastwise traffic, even, that a ship flying 
the American flag, engaged in foreign commerce, should not be 
permitted by our laws to touch at two American ports in suc- 
cession? 

Mr. GALLINGER. Well, Mr. President, there is more excuse 
for that than there was during the last session for the attempt 
to open the entire coastwise trade to the ships of the world. 
I do not know that I would enter into a controversy with the 
Senator on that subject beyond saying, as I said a few days 
ago, that it was the camel’s nose getting into the tent, and after 
a while we would have the camel in there, because I know very 
well the feeling there is on the part of some Senators on the 
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other side of the Chamber to open the coastwise trade of the 
United States to ships of all the nations of the earth. 
Mr. HUGHES. That is not my understanding of the proposi- 


tion that was up in the Senate some time ago. But take the case 


of the present shipping bill; if it should become a law, the 
United States Government then, according to the argument of 
the Senator, would be owning and operating a line of ships. 
Does the Senator think it would be just and proper to permit 
laws to remain on the statute books which would prevent a 
ship owned and operated by the United States Government and 
fiying its flag in the foreign trade from going from one American 
port to another? Do I understand the Senator to say that in 
his desire to encourage the coastwise merchant marine he does 
not think it necessary to continue that legislation which pre- 
vents American ships in the foreign trade from going from one 
American port to another? 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I did not say that. I said 
there was more argument to be made on that hypothesis than 
there was when the attempt was made to open the coastwise 
shipping to all the ships of the world; but I have one other ob- 
jection to that, and that is, that I do not believe we ought to 
open any industry of the United States to the competition of 
the Government of the United States. The Government of the 
United States has the Treasury back of it to sustain these ships. 
The Government of the United States can run them at a loss 
or at a profit, as the case may be—they will be run at a loss—but 
I do not think it very wise to put the coastwise ships of the 
United States in competition with a Government-owned fleet 
when there is not any need of doing so; when we have adequate 
ships in the coastwise trade; when, in fact, we are transferring 
some of them to the over-seas trade now. ‘Therefore I would 
use that as a suggestion, if not an argument, against doing what 
is proposed in the bill in that regard; but it is not as serious 
as some of the propositions which have been made, I will say 
to the Senator from New Jersey that I will look into it more 
carefully. I confess I have not looked into it with the care that 
I ought to have done in a matter involving any phase of this 
important question. 

Now, Mr. President, as I said, I think it unfortunate that the 
attempt should be made to invade the coastwise trade with for- 
eign ships. The ships of the coastwise trade have rendered a 
most important service during the existing war by transferring 
many of their vessels to the foreign service because of a de- 
pressed volume of domestic business. I will ask to append a 
partial list of American steamers and sail vessels recently char- 
tered for foreign voyages, most of them haying been transferred 
from the coastwise to the foreign trade. 

I will not stop to read the names of all these ships. There 
are 48 of them in number. They range from ships of nearly 
4,000 tons to ships of less than 1,000 tons. Some of them are 
sail and some of them are steam. ‘The first ship, the Antilla, 
is a steamship of 2,174 tons, a general-cargo ship. It runs be- 
tween New York and Copenhagen. ‘There is another one, the 
Gulf Light, a steamer of 3,202 tons, which runs from Galves- 
ton to Bremen. I am very glad, Mr. President, that at last 
we have got a steamship going out of the port of Galveston. 
That is a great port, upon which the Government of the United 
States has expended about $12,000,000 in deepening the harbor 
and removing obstructions; and until this vessel engaged in the 
over-seas trade from Galveston the entire commerce of that great 
city, which is enormous, was carried in foreign steamships, ex- 
cept one lone American schooner, which had the American flag 
at the masthead. I repeat; I am glad at last that we have 
transferred one ship from the coastwise trade to that trade, so 
that Galveston does not send all its products to foreign countries 
under the flags of foreign nations, 

A large number of these steamships go to Bremen, some of 
them go to Copenhagen, some of them go to Rio de Janeiro and 
Buenos Aires and the River Plate, in South America, and one 
steamer of 3,272 tons, the Newton, goes from Galveston to Rot- 
terdam—another steamer, in fact, that goes out of Galveston 
carrying the American flag. 

The Steana Romana, of 3,059 tons, goes from Savannah to 
Bremen and carries cotton; the Annie M. Reid, a bark, goes 
from New York to Australia; and so on. So the coastwise trade 
has made a very large and important contribution to our over- 
seas trade. I am very glad it has done that; but it has done 
it simply because, in consequence of the industrial depression in 
the country which exists to-day, they happened to have some 
ships that were not employed in the domestic trade. 

I ask leave to insert in my remarks this list in full without 
reading. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, permission to 
do so will be granted. 


The list referred to follows: 


Cargo. 

Antilla (steamer). ......... New York to Copenhagen. ] General cargo. 

John 8. Emery (bark) £03 | Boston to River Plate. Lumber. e 

Gulf Light (steamer)......-] 3,202 | Galveston to Bremen tton. 

Brynhilda (ship)... Do. 

91 . BONO Bence Mnancacepsnconsase eed Do. 

Boston to Bremen. . . Wool and cotton. 

Santiago (steamer).........].......- New York to Copenhagen.| Genera! cargo. 

Pleiades (steamer). I Guif to Bremen Cotton. 

Annie F. A ert Gulf to Span Lumber, 

1 D. ichols| 564 Gulf to River Plate Do. 

Onaway (bark) 886 | Gulf to Rosario Do. 

Herman F. steamer). South Atlantic to Bremen.] Cotton. 
oS * enley 927 | Norfolk to Rio de Janeiro.] Coal. 
ottonfield (schooner)...... 

Windrush 8 

Northland (schooner) . Gulf to River Plate 

Newton (steamer) } Galveston to Rotterdam 

Spr! id (Schooner) 538 | Gulf to Genoa...,......... Lum 

R eld (schooner). ......]| 607 | Gulf to Cadiz.............. 

Cari F. (schooner). .]........] New York to Brazil. 

Addison E. Bullard 
(schooner). 

Van Allens Boughton f| 1,900 . . do. 

schooner). 

Fannie Palmer (schocner) -] 1,726 . . . do 

Ada F. Brown (schooner)... Coal. 

omana (steamer).-] 3,059 Savannah to Bremen Cotton. 

Edward E. Briry (schooner) Coal, 

il 0 ). 1,069 | New York to Breman..... Grain. 
Navajo (steamer)... .. to Bremen..... Cotton. 
Annie M. Reid (bark). .....].......- New York to Australia... . Case oil. 
Thomas F. Pollard Gulf to Genoa............. Lumber. 

(schooner), 

Henry J. Smith (schooner). 998 | Gulf to United Kingdom, . Do. 

Pass of Balmaha (ship) New York to Bremen .....| Cotton. 

Rhine (ship) 556 | Boston to Buenos Aires.. Lumber. 

Frederic A. Duggan 981 | Sapelo to United King- Do. 
schooner). om. 

Normandy (bark) Gulf to Liverpool......... Do. 

Southerner (steamer)...... Savannah to Bremen.. . . Cotton. 

Edward H. Cole (schooner). 395 | Norfolk to Rio de Janeiro. .] Coal. 

Pacific (steamer)........... Transatlantic trade 

George E. Warren (steamer)| 1,616 . W 

Vincent (ship) 776 | South Atlantic to Bremen. Cotton. 

Fairfield ( 8 9 to Rio de Ja- | Cement. 

f neiro. 

9 si Haskell Norfolk to Pernambuco. ..| Coal. 

Augustus H. Babcock | 1, 20. doo Do, 

10 ee B Wi De 
sabelle B. ey Philadelphia to Para- . 
(schooner). maribo. 

Suriname . —. acacia 03 mec York to Buenos Aires | General cargo. 

. F 
. Coal. 


Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, there are one or two other 
matters to which I wish to call attention, but I shall hurry 
through as rapidly as possible. I want first to take up the 
matter of the Panama Canal Steamship Co., which has been 
discussed here two or three times. 

It has been argued with great earnestness that there has been 
a net revenue from the Panama Railroad Steamship Co. of 
$314,219.36 during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1914. I have 
several times called attention to the fact that the figures were 
fictitious and would not bear careful analysis. For the purpose 
of ascertaining the real facts in the case the following letter 
was addressed to Mr. E. A. Drake, vice president and manager 
of the Panama Railroad Steamship Co.: 


UNITED STATES SENATE, 
Washington, D. O., January 30, 1915, 
Mr. = A. DRAKE, 


à € 
ce President and Manager Panama Railroad Co., 
24 State Street, New York City. 

Dear Sin: It is stated in a report of Secretaries McAdoo and Red- 
field on the ship-purchase bill that in the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1914, there was a net revenue from the Panama Railroad Steamship Co, 
of $314,296.36 ; that “ these net revenues are truly net; that is to say 
they are net after maintenance and depreciation, including extraor- 
8 are charged against the property. This depreciation on 
the ps owned by the company, is 6 per cent per annum, which is 
the practice of the best nes and is in excess of the deprecia- 
tion charged by many privately owned lines.” 

Will 5 kindly inform me at the earliest ble date— 

1. Whether this net revenue of $314,296.36 represents the net earn- 
ings of the two steamships owned by your company alone or repre- 
sents this and in addition the net earnings of the three or four larger 
steamers put at your disposal by the Isthmian Canal Commission and 
the War Bepartmentp 

2. Is this depreciation of 6 per cent allowed only on the two steam- 
ships owned by your rape ron or is it allowed also on the larger ships 
of the Isthmian Canal mmission and the War Department which 


mt you have made for 
by’ the company, and what 


rivate 


you are employing? 
8. Will you kindly inform me also what 
insurance, if any, on the ships employed 


1915. 
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allowance you have made, if any, for interest on the capital invested or 
the value of the property? 

These facts are of importance in view of the discussion of the ship- 
purchase bill in the Senate. I would appreciate a full and immediate 


ly. t 
N Sincerely, yours, J. H. GALLINGER, 


Mr. Drake's reply was as follows: 
PANAMA RAILROAD Co., 
2 State Street, New York, February 1, 915. 
Hon. J. H. GALLIXGER, 


United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 
Dran Sir: I own receipt of yours of the 30th ultimo, and take pleas- 


ure in submitting the following lies to the three ifie in 
that you make concerning the po Boing tva ‘of the Panama Railroad — 


mip Co.: 

Revenue of $314,296.36 represents the net earnings of all the 
steamers operated by the Panama Railroad Steamship Line. These 
steamers can properly be grouped as follows: Owned by the Panama 
Railroad Co., steamers Advance and Allianca; under charter from the 
Panama Canal, steamers Colon and Panama; owned by the United 
States Government and ced in our service for the specific purpose 
of carrying cement for the Panama Canal, steamers. Ancon and Oristo- 
bal. We are required to make all ordinary and extraordinary repairs 
to the steamers owned by the Panama Canal and the Government, and 
to keep same in a high state of efficiency, in order that we may return 
the vessels in as good condition as received, ordinary wear and tear 


excepted. 
2. A depreciation charge of 6 cent is made on the original value 
of this oem hpg 3 and Allianca of $762,713.62, and 


the fund for its amortization now amounts to $337,113.59; no allow- 
ance is made for interest on capital invested. 
For steamers Colon and Panama charter hire ts paid on their ledger 


value of $1,312,000, on the basis of 8 P o 
interest on capital cost and 4 per cent for 
r cent on stru 


r further particulars I beg to refer you to marked pages 40 and 43 
ef this company’s annual report for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1914, and to page 71 of the supplemental re givi Informa- 
tion for the four ensuing months to Nove r l, 191 
Trusting this ay the information desired, 
A. DRAKE, 
Vice President. 


Mr. President, these facts. appear from the letter of Mr. 
Drake: First, that a depreciation charge of 6 per cent has been 
regularly made on the two small, old steamers of the Panama 
Railroad service, the Advance and Allianca; that on the larger 
steamers Colon and Panama, chartered from the Panama Canal 
Commission, both charter money and depreciation used to be 
paid, but that since October 31, 1910, it has not been paid, but 
has been applied to the reduction of the cement freight rates— 
presumably to bring this as low as the figure of competing. pri- 
vate vessels. It also appears that on the large steamers, the 
Ancon and Cristobal, chartered from the War Department, no 
eharge for depreciation has been made, though the ships are 
supposed to be kept in repair. 

Another important fact is that no marine insurance has been 
earried on any of the six steamers. since March 4, 1910. 

Regular charges for depreciation and insurance must be pro- 
yided for by all private steamship companies. If insurance had 
been paid at 3 per cent on the six steamers of the Panama 
service in the year 1914, the cost would have been as follows: 


In this statement the valuation of the Advance and Allianca 
is set, not at the original value ($762,713.62) of the ships, 
which are now quite old, but at the conservative sum of $400,000, 
which perhaps more nearly represents their real present value. 

Figuring depreciation at 4 per cent per annum, this would be 
on the four larger ships of the Panama Line as follows: 


Valuation. | tion at 4 


Ancon and Cristobal. . 
Colon and PanampmmßmwmUUn—U «k 40 


That is to say, the factors of insurance and depreciation, 
figured as private steamship companies have to figure them, 
would have cost the Panama Railroad Steamship Co. in the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1914, the sum of $96.360 and $112,480, 
or $208,840. The net earnings of the entire fleet of the 
Panama Railroad Steamship Co. in the fiscal year are stated 
by Mr. Drake to have been $314,296.86. If the insurance and 
depreciation charges, which were not allowed for by this Gov- 
ernment-owned company but would have to be allowed for by 
any private company, were subtracted from the net earnings, 
the result would be $105,456.86, or a little more than 3 per 
cent on the valuation of the six steamers, $3,212,000, 

Mr. Drake, testifying in 1913 in the case of the United States 
Lee the Hamburg-American Line and others, is quoted as 

ows: 

Question. Mr. in your opinion how much more d a steam- 
vine Bt to 8 orn e of 6 per cont nt a railroad 

Answer. A steamship line has to earn from 12 to 20 per cent to make 
it equivalent to 6 per cent earned by a d. 

In other words, if proper and necessary charges for insurance 
and depreciation were made in the fiscal year 1914, two-thirds 
of the ostensible net profit of $314,296.36 would disappear, and 
the business would prove a very unsatisfactory investment. But 
the Panama Railroad Steamship Co. has not always returned 
an apparent net profit. There are years when its business has 
been conducted at a heavy loss. Taking the three years 1912, 
1913, and 1914 the result would be as follows: . 


Years. 
— — —— —— : „„ 
aaa sant MRO See a ar OR oor ER SE 


Subtracting the loss in 1912 of $201,761.13 from the profit 
in 1913 and 1914 of $535,786.28, there remains an apparent 
net revenue for the three years in question of $334,025.15. 
But if the proper and necessary charges for depreciation and 
insurance on the six steamers of the company’s fleet had been 
made in each of these three years at the rate of $208,840 a 
year, these charges would have amounted for the three years 
to $626,520, which would have absorbed the entire apparent net 
profit for those three years of $334,025.15, and would have left 
a deficit for the three years of $292,494.85, as follows: 


* and depreciation, three years, 1912, 1913, and 


— ————ꝛ— ——5w 92882 
Apparent net profit, 1912, 1913, and 19142 234 025 1 
Actual deficit, 1912, 1913, and 1914.. — — 292, 494. 85 


Only insurance and depreciation have thus far been consid- 
ered. If to these charges there should be added an allowance 
of, say, 5 per cent on thé capital invested or the valuation of 
the six ships—$3,212,000—the deficit would, of course be con- 
siderably increased; indeed it would be increased $160,000, 
making a total deficit of $453,004.85 instead of a surplus of 
$314,296.36, as has been erroneously claimed. But even as it 
is, without making any allowance for interest, the result is a 
demonstration that the business of the Panama Railroad Steam- 
ship Co., though it has been highly favored in the carrying 
of Government supplies and official. passengers and employees, 
has been conducted for the three years at a serious loss to the 
Government. 

In saying this no imputation is made against the managers of 
this Government steamship company. The president of the com- 
pany is Col. George W. Goethals, the distinguished chief builder 
of the canal, and there can be no doubt that Mr. Drake and 
his associates are faithful and honorable public servants. The 
ill success of the company is due not to any lack on their part 
but to the-inherent defects and difficulties of Government own- 
ership and operation of a commercial business, 

Mr. President, whenever the statement is made that foreign 
Governments are subsidizing their ships not only by the direct 
payment of money but in various other ways, the suggestion 
is made that the subsidy paid is really nowhere near as great 
as stated. To show the tremendous advantage that foreign 
ships have over American ships in this regard, I desire to call 
attention to the exact facts regarding the Cunard subsidy, 
which I take from the report of the Commissioner of Naviga- 
tion for the year 1903, page 48. 

I have heretofore, on one or two occasions, Mr. President, 
called attention to this enormous subsidy that was given to 
the Cunard Line, but the reply has sometimes been that they 
had to pay it back. Let us see. 
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On the part of the British Government the Cunard contract 
is made jointly by the Admiralty, representing the navy depart- 
ment; by the board of trade, corresponding to our Depart- 
ment of Commerce; and by the postmaster general. The 
publie purposes of the contract recited in the preambles are 
the maintenance and improvement of British steamship lines 
to the United States; the control by the Admiralty, when de- 
sired, of the Cunard Fleet; and the transportation of the 
British mails. : 

The basie articles of the new Cunard contract are the fol- 
lowing: 

8. (1) The company shall forthwith cause to be built for it in the 
United Kingdom, with all due dispatch, two steamships of large size, 
capable of maintaining a minimum average ocean speed of from 24 to 
25 knots an hour in moderate weather, suitable in all respects to main- 
tain and develop the company’s line between Liverpool and New York, 
or other ports in Great Britain and the United States of America. 

10. His Majesty’s Government shall advance to the company a sum 
equal to the cost to the company of the two steamships referred to 
in clause 3 hereof, but not ex ing in any event £2,600,000. 


Which is, in round numbers, about $13,000,000. 

The estimate of the first cost of these steamers, £1,300,000 
each, was based on the investigations of a special commission 
of the Admiralty. That commission reported the first cost, indi- 
cated horsepower, and annual subsidy required to maintain 
commercially fast British ocean steamers, as follows: 


The speed basis is not for a measured mile or a short dis- 
tance but for the voyage of 3,000 miles across the Atlantic. 
The annual subsidy to make good commercial losses is based on 
a 10-year contract. 

By the article just quoted the British Government agrees to 
advance the first cost, £1,300,000, of each of the two fastest 
steamers which can be built. This amount is to be repaid by 
the company in 20 annual installments of £65,000 each, be- 
ginning with the end of the first year after the second of the 
two steamers has made her first voyage. Beginning with the 
first voyage of each steamer the British Government is to pay 
the company an annual admiralty subvention of £75,000 for 
each of the two steamers, or £150,000 a year when both are in 
full operation. This £150,000, however, includes the present ad- 
miralty subvention for the Campania, the Lucania, and other ex- 
isting steamers of the fleet, under the agreement of October, 1902, 
amounting to about £20,000. The new admiralty subvention for 
the two new steamers is thus virtually £130,000, or £65,000 
apiece—a sum just sufficient to equal the annual installment of 
the company’s repayment of the Government’s advance. 

By paragraph 9 (e) of the contract interest shall be at the 
rate of 2} per cent per annum. At this rate the average annual 
interest on the principal of £1,300,000, payable in 20 years, will 
be £17,875. Besides the admiralty subvention of £150,000 al- 
ready mentioned the Cunard Co. is also to receive £68,000 for 
carrying the mails once a week from Queenstown to New York. 
This service will require four steamers, and the postal subsidy 
is accordingly at the rate of £17,000 a steamer. As the two 
new steamers will presumably carry more than the average 
amount of mail, in effect the mail subsidy is calculated to pay 
interest on first cost, as the admiralty subyention was cal- 
culated to repay the principal of first cost advanced by the 
Government. 

By this agreement in effect the British Government agrees 
to build and give to the Cunard Co. the two best steamships 
Great Britain can produce, and the company agrees to operate 
them at its own cost. The Government supplies the capital; 
the company meets operating expenses. The company’s chance 
for profits depends on passenger receipts exceeding operating 
expenses, excluding first cost of the steamers. The Govern- 
ment’s return for its investment is: 


1. British transportation of British mails. 

2. The employment of naval reserves on the Cunard steamers, 

3. The possession of a fleet of auxiliary cruisers and transports, 
without the cost of maintenance, including insurance, wages, repairs, 
ete. 

4. The reassertion of British preeminence on the North Atlantic, 
threatened by the rapid development of the two great German lines, 


By the third schedule of the contract the British Government 
has the right to purchase outright any Cunarder for a sum 
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equal to the value of the vessel at the time of her purchase, plus 
10 per cent as a bonus to the company. The present value of 
each steamer of the fleet, it will be noted, has been fixed in the 
contract, the Lucania and Campania, built in 1893, for example, 
each being valued in September, 1902, at £356,839. Deprecia- 
tion is to be allowed at the rate of 6 per cent annually, but the 
value of a steamer may be appreciated by the installation of 
hew boilers and engines. Although the British Government, as 
shown, pays the first cost of the new steamers, it can purchase 
them from the company only by a payment of 10 per cent bonus 
above their value, as an insurance to the company against loss 
consequent upon interrupted traffic. 

The total annual subsidy to the Cunard Line specifically pro- 
vided for in the contract consists of £150,000 ($729,000) for 
admiralty services and £68,000 ($330,480) for the mails; in all, 
$1,059,480, Paragraph 20 of the second part of the contract 
contains, however, the following provisions looking toward the 
maintenance of a complete Cunard semiweekly trans-Atlantic 
service: 

If in consequence of additions to its fleet the company shall at an 
time establish a new fast weekly midweek service between Great Brit- 
ain and the United States f America—that is to say, a service per- 
formed by vessels of a speed of 18 knots and upward per hour—and the 
postmaster general shall, under the powers conferred by this clause, 
send by means of such new service a regular mail to the United States 
of America which shall be equal in weight, on an average of 12 months, 
to not less than 10 per cent of the average weight of the mail sent each 
week by a mail ship under this agreement, then the postmaster general 
shall make such additional payment to the company for the advantage 
thus obtained as—regard being had to the other payments to the com- 
pany under this agreement—may be agreed upon, or, failing agreement, 
settled by arbitration under clause 35 ersol, 

The amount of the subsidy or “mail pay“ under this para- 
graph is not fixed, but the paragraph is a pointed illustration of 
British policy to dispatch British mails entirely by British 
steamers, even if British steamers are slower than competing 
American and German mail steamers. With the semiweekly 
mail line in operation, the Cunard Co. will doubtless receive 
about $1,100,000 from the British Government annually. The 
United States pays substantially the same sum for our east- 
bound trans-Atlantic mails, the Cunard Co. receiving of late 
years over $200,000 annually from the American Post Office. 

The only American trans-Atlantic mail contract now in force 
was made with the American Line for 10 years under the act 
of 1891. Under that contract the maximum annual subsidy is 
$757,000 for four steamers, or on the average $189,000 a steamer. 
As already shown, the Cunard contract is so arranged that the 
company is assured that the Government will meet the entire 
first cost, including interest, of the two new steamers. Two new 
steamers were built in the United States under the American 
contract in 1893-1895 at a cost each of $2,500,000, in round num- 
bers. During the 10 years of the American contract each of these 
steamers, if in full operation, might thus draw $1,890,000. If 
the company undertook, as does the Cunard Co., to repay the 
first cost in 20 annual installments, during the 10 years of the 
contract $1,250,000 must be set aside for the purpose. The 
British Government requires only 2} per cent interest from the 
Cunard Co.; the American Co. pays 5 per cent interest on 
its mortgage bonds. At this rate—assuming it were proposed 
to retire the bonds in 20 years—the interest charges for the 10 
years of the contract will amount to $937,500. This sum added 
to $1,250,000 set apart for amortization amounts to $2,187,500 
paid out, compared with $1,890,000 subsidy received. 

At the end of the 10-year American contract the company’s pay- 
ments for first cost and interest are thus nearly $300,000 more 
than the maximum subsidy receivable, while the company has still 
to meet half of the first cost and interest thereon of a steamer 
adapted virtually to one line of trade. The disparity between 
the 20-year Cunard contract and the 10-year American contract 
is lessened by the fact that Congress admitted two British- 
built steamers to American registry in order to give life at all 
to an American trans-Atlantic mail system. It is increased, on 
the other hand, by the higher wages paid on the American than 
on the British lines. 

It will be seen, Mr. President, from this recital that the Brit- 
ish Government put up substantially $13,000,000 to build two 
steamships for a private company. The provision was that it 
should be paid back in annual installments with interest at 
the rate of 24 per cent; but pending that the British Govern- 
ment gave mail contracts to those ships of an amount equal 
to the annual payment that was to be made, so that as a matter 
of fact the company pays back nothing, but has the two ships 
practically as a free gift. If any such proposition as that should 
be made to the United States Senate, I know what would be 
said about it. 

Let me now briefly call attention to the experience of the 
Government in buying ships during the Spanish-American War. 
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On January 9, 1900, the Senate passed 2 resolution of inquiry 
calling upon the Secretary of War for information as to the 
names of the persons and corporations from whom ships were 
bought or chartered for service incident to the War with Spain, 
together with the true value of those ships as shown by Lloyd’s 
Register. The first part of the resolution of inquiry was re- 
sponded to in detail, but as to the true value of the ships the 
report sidesteps the proposition by stating that Lloyd's Register 
did not show the true value of ships, so that no one to this day 
knows what difference existed between the true value of the 
ship and the price which the Government paid for it. 

I cite the fact that I am about to state for the purpose of 
showing that our former experience in purchasing ships has 
not been a remarkable success. 

From Senate Document No. 250, Fifty-sixth Congress, first 
session, it will be seen that the War Department expended 
the sum of $8,074,455.20 in the purchase of vessels for the Army 
transport service incident to the War with Spain. Of this 
amount $4,200,000, more than one-half, was turned over to 
Bernard N. Baker for eight ships furnished by him. After the 
vessels were purchased from Mr. Baker it required an expendi- 
ture of $2,427,996.55 to repair and fit them for the service. In 
the case of one vessel costing $660,000, the sum of $526,964.68, 
nearly 80 per cent of the purchase price, was spent on “ refitting 
and repairs.” In the case of another vessel costing $200,000, 
refitting and repairs amounted to $230,612.95, about 115 per 
cent of the purchase price. 

The experience that the Government had in the purchase of 
ships for transport service during the Spanish-American War, 
as above detailed, is certainly not very reassuring so far as 
the proposition that the Government shall again engage in that 
business is concerned. We ought not to purchase ships that 
can not easily be converted into naval auxiliaries, and it fol- 
lows that probably no cargo ships that are now for sale are so 
constructed and that the cost of refitting them will probably 
be a repetition of our experience in 1898. 

Some of those ships remain in the service of the Government 
as transport ships. Others of them were sold for less than 50 
per cent of their original cost, and I do not think we want to 
buy many more ships after that experience. 

If those who are promoting this bill entertain the notion that 
foreign ships purchased by the Government are to be operated 
at a less cost because the officers are foreigners, they are 
doomed to disappointment. It will be recalled that the 
emergency act of August 18, 1914, authorized the President 
to suspend the law which requires that the officers of American 
vessels shall be American citizens. The President did suspend 
that requirement so that most of the foreign-built vessels ad- 
mitted to American registry have retained their British, Ger- 
man, or Norwegian officers, as the case may be. With a view 
to ascertaining whether those officers were employed at the 
same wages that they were employed when the ships were under 
foreign flags or whether they demanded American wages, I ad- 
dressed a letter to the managers of steamship lines in which 
those foreign vessels were employed making inquiry concerning 
the matter, and have received replies from three of them which 
I herewith append. It will be seen that immediately upon com- 
ing under the American flag the officers demanded American 
wages, so that the ships will be navigated by the Government 
at 4 higher cost than foreign ships engaged in the same 
trade. 

In a letter from the foreign shipping department of the Stand- 
ard Oil Co. it is shown that the total wage bill of one of their 
steamers under the German flag was $936.10 per month, while 
under the American flag, the men having demanded American 
wages, it was $1,765, or almost twice the amount that was paid 
when they were under a foreign flag. 2 

The Munson Steamship Line make a similar return. They 
say: 

There is a very decided increase in the biy — of officers and crews 
on foreign-built ships which are admitted to erican and in 
cases where the crews of such ships have been si on abroad for a 
period of 12 months; immediately the registry changed the crews 
either demand the American scale of wages or their discharge and trans- 
portation to their home port, ‘ 

W. R. Grace & Co. make a similar statement, showing that 
tte American wages are 50 per cent above the British wages, 
but that immediately upon the British ships taking out Ameri- 
can registry a demand was made for increased wages to con- 
form to the American standard. 

Without reading, I will insert the letters to which I have 
called attention. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 
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The letters referred to are as follows: 


- STANDARD Ott, Co., 
New York, February 16, 1915, 


United States Senate. Washington, D. 0. 
SIR: In reply to your letter of February 10, we would answer your 
ollo : 


The Hon. J. H. Gartner: 


ie, oa as ws: 

. The foreign ships we have transferred to the American flag have 
been confined to vessels formerly S Aega under the German flag. In 
these transfers we have followed the practice of substituting Ameri- 
cans for the German officers, engineers, and crews. This bas made it 
necessary to pay the American scale of wa on these vessels. Below 
weg give you a comparison of the wages paid on the same steamer under 
ea g: 


Steamship Washington (German), now steamship Brindilla (American). 


Total wage bill under German flag, per month _ $936. 10 
Total wage bill under American flag, per month 1, 765. 00 
Increase under American flag 828.90 


care = the wages under the American flag show an Increase of 88.55 
t cen 
2, It is dificult to make a categorical answer to this question. Our 
reply will have to be more or less general. The standard of living on 
steamers under the American flag is quite different from foreign flags, 
resulting in increased expense, is also difficult to obtain and retain 
experienced men for American ships, and this is another item that 
contributes to increased cost by a yer replacement of men at out- 
of-the-way pe We have also found that in the case of petty officers, 
sailors, and firemen the same men sailing under the American flag 
dem: and receive much higher wages than they are willing to accept 
under foreign flags. Another increased item under the American flag 
is brought about by the fact that the American measurement laws 
result in a larger measurement for the steamer than under foreign reg- 
re This 5 item is in suspense at the moment, but when 
again put into force will result in the steamer paying higher port 
argos, a good portión of which will be paid to foreigners, as they 
will ; subject to tonnage dues in foreign ports based on the American 
registry. 
Respectfully, D. T. WARDEN. 
— 


New York, February II, 1915, 


Mr, J. H. Garttxcer, Chairman Conference of the Minority, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. 0. 

Str: We have the honor of replying to your esteemed favor of the 
10th instant. 

1. There is a very decided increase in the wages of officers and crews 
on foreign-built ships which are admitted to American registry, and in 
cases where the crews of such ships have been signed on abroad for 
a period of 12 months, Immediately the registry is chan, the crews 
either demand the American scale of wages or their discharge and 


transportation to their home port. 

2. ond the increase of wages the tions of — and dis- 
charging, port charges, ete., are practi the same on a foreign as 
on an American ship, 

Very — Siy, yours, Monson STEAMSHIP LINE, 
H. BROMELL, 
Vice President, 


New Tonk, February 13, 1915. 
Hon. J. H. GALLINGER, * * 


United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 
Sm: We have your letter of February 10 in reference to foreign 
steamers transferred to American flag. 
We have been operating American and British steamers side by side 
for Pt — years, and we estimate difference in cost of operation to be 
as follows: 


—— eee Renee anne eee wan nnn sane nen awnssawbennne 


against the American boat. 
N — of the , the difference in 
money is difficult to state, but may be estimated at 
(This tonnage item will not go into effect on foreign steamers 
< to American flag until Aug. 18, 1916, by reason of 
President’s 


steamers require annual inspection, while British 
steamers are each four years; estimated extra cost 
by reason of annual inspection........... nn © > ES fics cece 


35 EE . 


The cost per month extra for an American boat thus being 8842. 

The extra cost of victualing is not by statute, but by reason of less 
soraa on American steamers. 

On British steamers which we recently transferred to American fla 
the foreign crews struck for American wages the day of transfer, an 
received them. As soon as foreign crews are replaced by Americans we 
will have the increased cost of vietualing. 

We this ge ms the information which you desire, 

ours, very $ p 
W. R. Grace & Co., 
N. Bow, Vice President. 


Mr. GALLINGER. In this connection it is interesting to note 
the difference in wages on trans-Atlantic mail steamers as taken 
from the report of the Commissioner of Navigation, the com- 
parison being made between the American steamship St. Louts, 
the British steamship Oceanic, and the German steamship 
Kaiser Withelm der Grosse, The British and German ships have 
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both been lost during the present war, the Oceanic off the north 
coast of Scotland and the Kaiser Wilhelm der Grosse in battle 
off the coast of Africa, but doubtless the comparison holds good 
as between the American and other foreign steamships of the 
same class, 


— 


e e e e 6 
DORE AA aa uae raas Aai 53 
Engineers 34 
Firemen.. 79 
Purser, ete 5 
Culin. 25 
91 

7 


Prreerrrrrrrrrrr tress 


This shows that the Americans had a total number of per- 
sons employed of 380, the British of 427, the Germans of 500. 
The American wage was $11,306.09, the British $9,891.82, and 
the German $7,715.55. 

It will be noted that the smaller and slower American steam- 
ship, with a smaller crew, thus pays a much larger amount for 
wages than the competing foreign vessels. The comparison 
would be more exact if the vessels were precisely alike, with 
the same crews. The crew of 427 men on the British Oceanic 
was paid at the rate of $9,900 per month in round numbers. A 
crew of the same number, performing the same duties, if paid 
at the corresponding rates of wages on the American steamship 
St. Louis, would receive as nearly as may be $12,500 a month. 
A crew of the same number, performing the same duties, if 
paid at the corresponding rates of wages on the German Kaiser 
Wilhelm der Grosse, would receive as nearly as may be $6,800 
per month. The United States consul notes that indirectly the 
pay on the North German Lloyd Line is increased by the in- 
surance fund and by clothing to some of the crew. The annual 
contribution to the North German Lloyd insurance fund, $26,- 
200, when apportioned among 10,000 employees of the company, 
amounts to about 20 cents each a month and does not affect the 
facts already mentioned. The gift of a new uniform once in 
six months to each of the petty officers and deck force, about 60 
men on the Kaiser Wilhelm der Grosse, can not involve a large 
sum. The two items might add about $200 a month to the 
pay roll if converted into wages, but they are to be regarded 
rather as disciplinary -measures to retain men in the com- 
pany’s service. Of the Oceanic’s crew of 427 men, 68 are mem- 
bers of the British naval reserve, under retainers from the 
British Government. 

Mr. President, a new bill has just come over from the other 
House. While many of the Democratic Members declared that 
they were opposed to that bill, it will be observed that almost 
all of them were whipped into line, and it is equally significant 
that the Republican vote in opposition to the bill was unani- 
mous. So far as I can discover, the measure passed by the 
House is equally as obnoxious as the bill that we have been 
discussing in this body, and I will venture to express the hope 
that it will fail of passage when it is brought before the Senate 
for consideration. 

As the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Lirrrrr] on yester- 
day very wisely said, it would seem to be our duty to drop the 
shipping bill and proceed to the consideration of the appropria- 
tion and other important bills that are now waiting for our 
consideration, the passage of which is of much more conse- 
quence to the interests of the country than the shipping bill. 
What boots it that the President of the United States and 
members of his Cabinet are urging the passage of the shipping 
bill in the face of the fact that a tremendous majority of the 
people of the country are opposed to it and that there is every 
reason iv believe that if enacted into law it will result in harm 
rather than good. Our relation to the terrible war now raging 
in Europe is sufficiently acute at the present time, and we 
should exercise the greatest possible care not to do anything 
that could by any possibility lead us into serious trouble with 
the belligerent nations, which may possibly result if the pur- 
poses of the proponents of the bill are carried out. 

Mr. President, I have concluded for the present, and I move 
that the Senate adjourn. : 5 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President, if the Senator will withhol 
that motion for just a moment, I desire to give notice that fol- 
lowing the morning routine business to-morrow or, if we have 


no morning hour, some time during the day on to-morrow, I 
shall address the Senate on the ship-purchase bill. 
DISTRICT EXCISE BOARD. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Pending the motion cf the Senator 
from New Hampshire that the Senate adjourn, the Chair an- 
nounces the appointment of the junior Senator from. Kansas 
[Mr. THompson] on the excise board investigation in the place 
of the junior Senator from Delaware [Mr. Sautssury], who 
has resigned. 

; The Senator from New Hampshire moves that the Senate ad- 
ourn. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 o'clock and 58 minutes 
p. m.) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, Thursday, Febru- 
ary 18, 1915, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Wepnespay, February 17, 1915. 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rey. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 

O Thou great Jehovah, King of Kings and Lord of Lords, 
our Father, who will have all men to be saved and to come 
unto the knowledge of the truth,” open now the portals of our 
souls to the things which make men wise and strong, pure and 
brave, good and great, that we may inherit the kingdom pre- 
pared for the faithful, now and always after the manner of the 
Christ, the world’s great Redeemer. Amen. 

The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and ap- 
proved. 

THE LATE REPRESENTATIVE FORREST GOODWIN, OF MAINE. 


Mr. PETERS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for 
the immediate consideration of the order which I send to the 
Clerk’s desk. 

The SPEAKER, The Clerk will report the order. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Ordered, That Sunday, February 21, 1915, be set apart for services 
upon the life, character, and public services of Hon. Forrest Goopwix, 
late a Member of this House from Maine. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

The question was taken, and the resolution was agreed to. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS. ; 


Mr. KENT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to extend 
my remarks in the Record by printing the caption of a letter 
referring to petitions of a hundred thousand names signed on 
behalf of food supplies depots in the United States. I wish to 
state, Mr. Speaker, I have no idea in the world of publishing 
those names. ` 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from California asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Record. Is there ob- 
jection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 


MERCHANT MARINE. 


Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Mis- 
souri [Mr. ALEXANDER] is Rot well this morning ind can not be 
present. He has asked me to ask unanimous consent for the 
printing of the bill S. 5259, with House amendments, as the bill 
passed the House last night. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama, at the in- 
stance of the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. ALEXANDER], asks 
unanimous consent for the printing of the bill S. 5259, with 
House amendments. Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. Reserving the right to object, and I will not ob- 
ject, of course as soon as this bill goes to the Senate it is 
printed with House amendments. I will not object. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS, 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Record by printing a letter addressed 
to me on the subject of peace on behalf of the Chester Prepara- 
tive Meeting of Friends. . 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania asks 
unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the Record by print- 
ing a letter in reference to peace. Is there objection? [After 
a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

The letter is as follows: 

Hon. THOMAS S. BUTLER, 


ESTEEMED FRIEND: When the cry of war and rumors of war are 
filling our land, we feel it to be a fitting season to urge . the 
Nation the vital necessity of the universal adoption of peace principles. 
The advocacy of peace has always been one of the foundation stones of 
the Society of Friends. We fully believe that in the dissemination of 
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these principles individuals, as well as nations, can best promote the 
interests of the country and also maintain a closer adherence to the 
injunction of the Divine Master to live in brotherhood with all man- 
kind. We therefore ask that thou, as our Representative, will use thy 
influence against increased armament and for maintaining the neu- 
trality of the Nation in the 8 erisis. 

Thus by the prevalence of Christian love and good will to man our 
Nation may demonstrate that the government we seek shall be a gov- 
ernment whose subjects are free, indeed, redeemed from the captivating 
lusts whence come war and fighting. 

BESSIE C. MARTIN, 
Dora A. GILBERT, 
(Signed on behalf of Chester Preparative Meeting of Friends.) 
CORRECTING CERTAIN ERRORS IN PRINTING, COMMITTEE ON WAR 


CLAIMS, 


Mr. GREGG. Mr. Speaker, there were two resolutions which 
passed the House referring claims to the Court of Claims, and 
there was a mistake in each of them. I have introduced two 
resolutions to correct the mistake, and I ask unanimous consent 
that the Committee on War Claims be discharged from the 
further consideration of those resolutions and they be taken 
up for immediate consideration. The first is No. 733. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the resolution, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House resolution 733. 

Whereas by error in printing the report of the House Committee on 
War Claims upon House resolution 591, Sixty-third Congress, second 
session, which passed the House February 10, 1915, that resolution 
purports to refer the claims listed therein to the Court of Claims for 
a finding of facts and conclusions of law under section 111 of the 
act entitled “An act to codify. revise, and amend the laws relating 
to the judiciary,” and the said claims should have been referred to 
the said court under section 151 of the said act: Therefore be it 
Resolved, That House resolution 591, Sixty-third Congress, second 

session, be corrected and amended so as to refer the claims therein 
specified, with all the accompanying papers, to the Court of Claims 
for a finding of facts and conciusions of law under section 151 of the 
act entitled “An act to codify, revise, and amend the laws relating to 
the judiciary.” 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the resolution? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
do I understand that House resolution 591 has heretofore been 
passed by the House? 

Mr. GREGG. Yes; it referred claims to the Court of Claims 
under the wrong section of the Judiciary Code, and this is 
simply to correct that error. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

The question was taken, and the resolution was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the next resolution. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House resolution 734. 


Whereas by ertor in printing the report of the House Committee on 
War Claims upon House resolution 532, Sixty-third Congress, second 
session, which the House July 17, 1914, that resolution pur- 

orts to refer the claims listed tuereln to the Court of Claims for a 
Bading of facts and conclusions of law under section 111 of the 
act entitled “An act to codify, revise, and amend the laws relating 
to the judiciary,” and the said claims should have been referred to 
the said court under section 151 of the said act: Therefore be it 


Resolved, That House resolution 532, Sixty-third Con Second 
session, be corrected and amended so as to refer the claims therein 
specified, with all the accompanying papers, to the Court of Claims for 
a finding of facts and conclusions of law under section 151 of the act 
entitled “An act to codify, revise, and amend the laws relating to the 
judiciary.” ` 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of this resolution? [After a pause.] The Chair hears 
none. 

The question was taken, and the resolution was agreed to. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 


Mr. SAMUEL W. SMITH. Mr. Speaker, on the 8th of Janu- 
ary President Wilson delivered a speech at Indianapolis, and 
on the 15th Hon. James E. Watson, formerly an honored Member 
of this House, replied in the same city to that speech. I ask 
unanimous consent to insert Mr. Watson’s speech in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Michigan [Mr. SAMUEL 
W. SmirH] asks unanimous consent to extend his remarks in 
the Record by printing a speech made by Hon. James E. Wat- 
son, of Indiana, a former Member of the House, at Indian- 
apolis on January 15, in answer to a speech by the President 
of the United States made at Indianapolis on the Sth of Janu- 
ary. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I hope the gentleman will withhold 
his objection. We did not object to printing the President’s 
speech. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I do not think that men who enter into 
general debate with the President should have their speeches 
printed in the Recorp. I object. I do not think it is fair. 
Some one who is now a Member of the House ought to reply. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York objects. 


PENSION BILLS, 


Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to take 
from the Speaker’s table the conference reports on the bills 
H. R. 19545 and H. R. 20562 and agree to the same. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the first bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Conference report on the bill (H. R. 19545) nting pensions and 
increase of pensions to certain soldiers and sailors of the Civil War 
ape! eran widows and dependent children of soldiers and sailors of 

The conference report was read. 

The conference report and statement are as follows: 


CONFERENCE REPORT (NO. 1407). 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
19545) granting pensions and increase of pensions to certain 
soldiers and sailors of the Civil War and certain widows and 
dependent children of soldiers and sailors of said war, having 
met, after full and free conference have agreed to recommend 
and do recommend to their respective Houses as follows: 
8 Sar Senate recede from its amendments numbered 12, 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ments of the Senate numbered 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 
14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 19, 20, 21, 22, 23, 24, 26, 27, 28, 29, 30, 31, 32, 
and agree to the same. 

Isaac R. SHERWOOD, 
J. A. M. ADAIR, 
J. N. LANGHAM, 
Managers on the part of the House. 
` BENJ. F. SHIVELY, ; 
CHARLES F. JOHNSON, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT. 


On amendment No. 1: The Senate proposes to increase the 
amount paid to David Jewell from $22.50 to $24. The House 
concurs because of additional evidence furnished the Senate 
committee. : 

On amendment No. 2: The Senate proposes to increase the 
amount to be paid Samuel S. Van Wye from $22.50 to $24 per 
month. The House concurs because os additional evidence fur- 
nished the Senate committee. 

On amendment No. 3: The Senate proposes to increase the 
amount to be paid to Ludlow Walker from $24 to $30 per 
month. The House concurs because of additional evidence fur- 
nished the Senate committee. 

On amendment No. 4: The Senate proposes to increase the 
amount to be paid Nathaniel T. Hoover from $40 to $50. The 
House concurs because of additional evidence filed with the 
Senate committee. 

On amendment No. 5: The Senate proposes to increase the 
amount to be paid to Rufus G. Blanchard from $40 to $50 per 
month. The House concurs because of additional evidence fur- 
nished the Senate committee. : 

Amendment No. 6: The House concurs. Claimant is dead. 

On amendment No. 7: The Senate proposes to increase the 
amount to be paid to John F. Messick from $22.50 to $24 per 
month. The House concurs because of additional evidence fur- 
nished the Senate committee. 

Amendments Nos. 8 and 9 are changes in phraseology. 

Amendment No. 10 is to correct a typographical error. 

Amendment No. 11 is to correct an error in printing. 

On amendment No. 12: The Senate recedes. The claimant 
was shown to be totally disabled and helpless. ` 

On amendment No. 13: The Senate recedes. Claimant was 
the wife of the soldier during his military service. 

On amendment Nọ. 14: The House concurs. This was an 
error in the rate. i 

On amendment No. 15: The House agrees. Claimant is pen- 
sioned by special act and is not helpless. : 

On amendment No. 16: The House concurs in the recom- 
mendation to increase the amount from $22.50 to $24, addi- 
tional evidence having been filed with the committee. 

On amendment No. 17: The House concurs, the claimant hav- 
ing a short service. 

Amendment No. 18 is a change in phraseology. 

Amendment No. 19: Claimant is dead. 

Amendment No. 20: House agrees to reduce the amount pro- 
posed to be paid to Emma L. Ackley from $24 to $20. This is 
to conform to the rules of both Houses. 

Amendment No. 21: The House agrees. Claimant was the 
soldier’s wife for only a short period. 
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Amendment No, 22 is to correct an error in printing. 

Amendment No. 23: The House concurs in the reduction of 
the amount from $24 to $20 to conform to the rules of both 
Houses. 

Amendment No, 24 is a change in phraseology. 

Amendment No. 25: The Senate recedes. While claimant had 
short service, he is shown to be totally disabled. 

Amendment No. 26: House agrees. Claimant's physical con- 
dition does not warrant a higher rate than $30. 

Amendment No. 27: House agrees. Claimant is dead. 

Amendment No. 28: House agrees. This is a change in 
phraseology. : 

Amendment No. 29: House agrees. Claimant is dead. 

Amendments Nos. 80, 81 and 32 are needless changes in 
phraseology. ; 

Amendment No. 33: Senate recedes. It was shown that the 
claimant married the soldier in good faith and lived with him 
as his wife for 23 years, until his death. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the conference report? [After a pause.] The Chair 
hears none. 

The question was taken, and the conference report was 


to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the next one. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Conference report on the Dill (H. R. 20562) granting pensions and 
increase of pensions to certain soldiers and sailors of the Civil War 
and certain widows and dependent children of soldiers and sailors of 
said war. 

The conference report was read. 

The conference report and statement are as follows: 


CONFERENCE REPORT (No. 1408). 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
20562) granting pensions and increase of pensions to certain 
soldiers and sailors of the Civil War and certain widows and 
dependent children of soldiers and sailors of said war, having 
met, after full and free conference have agreed to recommend 
and do recommend to their respective Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amendment numbered 5. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ments of the Senate numbered 1, 2, 3, 4, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 
14, 15, 16, 17, 18. 19, 20, 21, 22, 23, 24, 25, 26, 27, 28, 29, 30, 31, 32, 
83, 34, 35, and agree to the same. 

Isaac R. SHERWOOD, 
J. A. M. ADAIR; 

J. N. LANGHAM, 
Managers on the part of the House, 
BENJ. F. SHIVELY, 

CHARLES F. JOHNSON, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT. 

Amendment No. 1: The House agrees. Soldier served less 
than two months, and claimant remarried in 1866. 

Amendments Nos, 2 and 3 are changes in phraseology. 

Amendment No. 4: House agrees. Claimant is dead. 

Amendment No. 5: Senate recedes. Although claimant had 
short service, he is shown to be totally helpless. 

Amendment No. 6: House agrees. Claimant had short 
service. 

Amendment No. 7: House agrees. Claimant is dead. 

Amendments Nos. 8, 9, anv 10 are changes in phraseology. 

Amendment No. 11: House agrees. Claimant is dead. 

Amendment No, 12: House agrees. Claimant had short 
service. 

Amendment No. 13: House agrees. Claimant is now in receipt 
of pension of $12 per month, and facts do not justify an 
increase. 

Amendment No. 14: House agrees. This is a clerical error. 

Amendments Nos. 15, 16, 17, and 18 are changes in phrase- 
ology. 

ee No. 19: House agrees. Claimant is dead. 

Amendment No. 20: House agrees to reduction to conform to 
the rules of both committees. 

Amendment No. 21: House agrees. 
two mouths’ service. 

Amendments Nos. 22, 23, 24, 25, 26, 27, and 28 are changes in 
phraseology. 

Amendment No. 29: House agrees. Claimant is dead. 

Amendment No. 30 is a clerical omission. 

Amendment No. 31: House agrees. Claimant is dead. 


Soldier rendered less than 


Amendment No. 32: House agrees to increase becausu of addi- 
tional evidence filed with Senate committee. 

Amendment No. 33 is a change in phraseology. 

5 No. 34: House agrees. Child’s name is now on 
roll. 

Amendment No. 34 is a change in phraseology. 

Amendment No, 36: House agrees. Child’s name is now on 
pension. roll. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present consider- 
ation of the conference report? [After a pause.] The Chair 
hears none. 

The question was taken, and the conference report was 
agreed to. 

ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 

The SPEAKER annourced his signature to enrolled bills of 
the following titles: 

S. 4146. An act granting certain lands to school district No. 
44, Chelan County, Wash.; and : 

S. 5449. An act to make Pembina, N. Dak., a port through 
which merchandise may be imported for transportation without 
appraisement. 


ENROLLED BILL PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT FOR HIS APPROVAL. 


Mr. ASHBROOK, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that this day they had presented to the President of the 
United States, for his approval, the following bill: 

H. R. 17168. An act to authorize the North Alabama Traction 
Co., its successors and assigns, to construct, maintain. and oper- 
yen a bridge across the Tennessee River at or near Decatur, 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE: 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Tulley, one of its clerks, 
announced that the Senate had passed without amendment the 
bill and joint resolution of the following titles: 

H. R. 19376. An act confirming patents heretofore issued to 
certain Indians in the State of Washington; and. 

H. J. Res. 391. Joint resolution authorizing the Secretary of 
Commerce to postpone the sale of fur-seal skins now in the 
pessession of the Government until such time as in his discere- 
tion he may deem such sale advisable. 

The message also announced that the Senate had agreed co 
the amendments of the House of Representatives tó bills of the 
following titles: 

S. 2518. An act granting to the town of Nevadaville. Colo., 
the right to purchase certain lands for the protection of water 
supply; and 

S. 5629. An act for the relief of certain persons who made 
entry under the provisions of section 6, act of May 29, 1908. 

CHANGE OF REFERENCE, 


On request of Mr. HAYDEN, by unanimous consent, the Com- 
mittee on Irrigation of Arid Lands wus discharged from the 
further consideration of the bill (H. R. 21877) to encourage the 
reclamation of certain arid lands in the State of Nevada, and 
for other purposes, and the same was referred to the Committee 
on Public Lands. 

CALENDAR WEDNESDAY. 


The SPEAKER. This is Calendar Wednesday, and the Clerk 
will call the committees. 

When the Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries 
was called, 

Mr. BURKE of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, I remember 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, as the pension appropria- 
tion bill was under consideration and it is desirable to pass 
the appropriation bills as speedily as possible, I ask that the 
business in order under the rule to-day be dispensed with so 
that the House may proceed with the pension appropriation 
bill. 

Mr. SAMUEL W. SMITH. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I thought those gentlemen would object 
to appropriating money for pensions to the old soldiers of the 
Civil War. 

Mr. MANN. We put it over one day for you, and I guess 
we will put it over another day. 


REGISTER OF FOREIGN-BUILT VESSELS. 


Mr, HARDY. Mr. Speaker. has the Committee on the Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries been called? 

The SPEAKER. Yes; it has been called. 

Mr. HARDY. Then I call up the bill S. 2335, as follows: 


An act to provide for the register and enrollment of vessels built in 
foreign countries when such vessels have been wrecked on the coasts 
of the United States or her possessions or adjacent waters and salved 
by American citizens and repaired in American shipyards. 
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The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That section 4126 of the Revised Statutes of the 
United States be reenacted and revised to read as follows: 


“Sec, 4136. The Secretary of Commerce may issue a register or 


enrollment for any vessel wrecked on the coasts of the United States 
or her possessions or adjacent waters, when purchased by a citizen or 
citizens of the United States and thereupon repaired in a shipyard in 
the United States or her e if it shall be proved to the satis- 
faction of the Secretary of Commerce, if he deems it necessary, through 
a board of three appraisers appointed by him, that the said repairs 
put upon such vessels are equal to three times the appraised salved 
value of the vessel: Provided, That the expense of the appraisal herein 
rovided for shall be borne by the owner of the vessel: Provided further. 
That if any of the material matters of fact sworn to or represented 
by the owner, or at his instance, to obtain the register of any vessel 
are not true, there shall be a forfeiture to the United States of the 
vessel in respect to which the oath shall have been made, together 
with tackle, apparel, and furniture thereof.” 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas [Mr. Harpy] 
is recognized for an hour. 

Mr. HARDY, Mr. Speaker, this is a bill passed by the Sen- 
ate and reported by the House Committee on the Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries, authorizing the American registry of 
vessels that have been wrecked on the coasts of the United 
States or her possessions or adjacent waters and salved and 
purchased by American citizens, and repaired in the shipyards 
of the United States when the repairs amount to three-fourths 
of the value of the ship as completed or repaired. That was 
the law of the United States up to 1906, with this difference, 
namely, that this bill provides quite a number of safeguards 
against fraudulent applications for registry that were not in 
the old law. The old law was repealed in 1906 on the suggestion 
of tLe department or Bureau of Navigation, as I take it and 
as I remember it from the hearings, largely because the de- 
partment called on to administer the law seemed to object to 
the difficulty and to the labor of investigating applications 
made to them under the law. And upon the repeal of that law 
that labor was transferred to the House of Representatives 
and the Senate and their various committees, it being there- 
after the custom for those who had vessels repaired in the 
United States to make their applications for registry to Con- 
gress, as they were compelled to do. It shouldered off on the 
committees, particularly the Committee on the Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries, the labor of making a great many investigations, 
and it resulted in the fact that sometimes vessels, if there was 
enough pull and push before committees of Congress and before 
Congress, would get registered when they had been repaired, 
and others, despairing under the tiresome effort and tedious 
delay, proceeded to have partial repairs made in this country 
and take the vessels abroad and finish the repairs there. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARDY. Certainly. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. I want to ask a question 
about the bill. Does the gentleman prefer that I wait or that 
I ask it now? 

Mr. HARDY. Ask it now. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. I wanted to know whether 
there was anything in the bill that would prevent the abuse, of 
which my distinguished friend is well aware, that occurred 
under the old law. For instance, where a vessel was tied up 
at the wharf, under a ruling of the former Attorney General 
they counted the care as repairs, so that the gentleman will 
probably remember that under that decision they would take 
any vessel, repair it, and tie it to the wharf long enough until 
keepers’ services and cost of looking after the vessel would 
bring it within the rule to be registered. 

Mr. HARDY. I think if any such practice was permitted 
or authorized by the rulings of the administrative officers it 
was outside of the provisions of the old law, but this law pro- 
vides that the repairs put upon the vessel musi be equal to three 
times the appraised salved value of the vessel. And if there 
is any possible misconception or misunderstanding about terms, 
I can not see it. The bill says, further: 


Provided, That the expense of the appraisal herein provided for shall 
be borne by the owner of the vessel. 

Provided further, That if any of the material matters of fact sworn 
to or represented by the owner— 

And this is new, I think, in the law— 


or at his instance, to obtain the register of any vessel are not true, 
there shall be a forfeiture to the United States of the vessel in respect 
to which the oath shall have been made, together with tackle, apparei, 
and furniture thereof. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. I know. Where does that 
differ from the wording of the old law? I do not know whether 
my friend from Texas ever saw that ruling or not, but I have 
seen it. It is a ruling of the Attorney General that the cost of 
looking after the vessel—watchmen’'s fees, and so forth—are con- 
sidered a part of the repairs. We all agreed when that matter 
was before the committee that that was an evil that ought to be 


remedied, and I had hoped in this bill there would be some pro- 
vision that would prevent a recurrence of it. 

Mr. HARDY. Is that the question you wish to have an- 
swered? 7 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Yes. 

Mr. HARDY. Mr. Speaker, if there was any such ruling 
made by the department under the old law, it seems to me it was 
utterly without warrant of law, for the old law said that if it 
shall be proved to the satisfaction of the Secretary that the 
repairs put upon such vessel are equal to three-fourths of the 
cost of the vessel when so repaired, and so forth, 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. There was such a ruling 
made. 

Mr. HARDY. I understand the gentleman is of that recollec- 
tion. But we add to this law this further statement : 

That if any of the material matters of fact sworn to or represented 
by the owner, or at his instance, to obtain the register of any vessel 
are not true, there shall be a forfeiture to the United States, 

I do not know how to make the language more plain than 
that. But I want to call the attention of the Members of the 
House to the fact that the result of the repeal of that law has 
simply been to transfer to the committees of Congress the labor 
of investigating, and I expect that there is more opportunity to 
get vessels in through the violation of law by that haphazard 
kind of investigation than there is through a fixed law. 

In other words, I believe that the law ought to be fixed, and 
that if a vessel is repaired in the United States and three- 
fourths of its entire value has been put upon that vessel in the 
repairs in the shipyards of the United States that vessel ought 
to be admitted to registry in the United States as a matter of 
right and by a steady or a uniform law and not by the whim 
and opportunities of the action of Congress. - 

In. addition to that, I would say that I am informed that at 
least a number of vessels that have been wrecked on our coast 
can now be repaired and admitted to our register in a few 
weeks, and thereby aid in supplying the deficiency in transpor- 
tation that we have to-day. And, further, I wish to say that 
I believe it is in the interest of the shipyards themselves that a 
vessel wrecked on our coast, if repaired in our yards at a cost 
of three-fourths of its yalue, should be admitted to registry in 
the United States, because if that is not done those ships, if 
possible, will be taken to foreign shipyards, to be repaired 
there, and the labor of repairing would thereby be lost to our 
shipyards. 

Mr. TOWNER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Foster). Does the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. HARDY. Yes. 

Mr. TOWNER. I will say to the gentleman that I notice the 
language used in this bill, That section 4136 of the Revised 
Statutes of the United States be reenacted and revised to read 
as follows,” and so forth. Is it intended that this section shall 
be an entire substitute for the old one? 

Mr. HARDY. Yes, sir. 

Mr. TOWNER. Then, Mr. Speaker, it seems to me that this 
is a very slovenly and a very unwise method of doing it. In 
other words, if we intend to repeal the old statute, we ought to 
expressly state so. 

Mr. HARDY. The old statute is already repealed. 

Mr. TOWNER. Then why should we say we reenact it? 

Mr. HARDY. Because that is what we want to do. 

Mr. TOWNER. The condition is this: That only means this, 
that if there should be only part of the old statute that is not 
expressly reenacted in this new one it is not repealed. If it is 
intended to repeal the existing statute, we ought to say so and 
reenact a substitute. 

This is what I have in mind: It has been many times decided 
by the Supreme Court of the United States—indeed, they hold the 
rule perhaps more strongly than any of the States—that you can 
not repeal a statute by implication. It must be done expressly. It 
must be either expressly declared that the old statute is re- 
pealed or there must be such a necessary repugnance that it 
will by reason of such repugnance effect a repeal of the repug- 
nant clause of the old statute. But if there should be any 
clauses of the old statute that are not expressly repealed and 
are not expressly repugnant to the terms of the new statute, 
then those clauses of the old statute are in existence still. 

I am objecting to this because of the slovenly method by 
which those statutes that are not intended to be expressly re- 
pealed are not so stated. because the gentleman will admit that 
it will lead us into many embarrassments. 

Mr. HARDY. I want to say to the gentleman, Mr. Speaker, 
that, from a purely literary standpoint, the criticism may be a 
good one. The wording may be slovenly; but I will say to the 
gentleman that this bill comes to us from the Senate, and unless 
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there should -be some very valid reason for changing it, and 
thereby throwing it into conference and causing double delay on 
the part of both Houses again, I would not like to change it. 

And then I want to call the gentleman’s attention to another 
fact. ‘This is not existing law. It is a law that has been re- 
pealed heretofore. I am aware that if you say nothing of the 
repeal of an existing statute and do not directly repeal it, the 
enactment of another law in partial conflict with it would only 
repeal that former statute in so far as the conflict existed. The 
gentleman is correct in the general principles he states, but I 
do not think there is any question about that. But this being 
a law once in effect and subsequently directly repealed, and now 
no longer in existence, the Senate bill provides that it be“ re- 
enacted and revised to read as follows.” 

Now, there can be nothing in the law reenacted except what 
is reenacted and embraced in the words following the words 
“as follows,” because the old repealed section is so reenacted 
and so revised as to read “as follows.” Now, in effect that 
seems to me to have a very definite meaning. 

Mr. TOWNER. I will say to the gentleman that I do not 
quite agree with him. If this statute numbered 4136 is not now 
in existence, if there is not any such statute now on the statute 
books, then we should not say that we reenact it. We should 
only go to work and say what we propose to pass now. 

Mr. HARDY. I think, as an original proposition, the gentle- 
man is correct. That method would be the better practice. 

Mr. TOWNER. Yes; but I want to call my friend’s atten- 
tion to this point: It is not a mere literary objection. It is a 
substantive objection, because when we say that we reenact a 
statute and the terms of the reenactment do not agree with the 
terms of the original statute, then only in so far as the reenacted 
statute shall be expressly repugnant to the original statute will 
it necessarily repeal it, and if there are clauses in the old 
statute that are not in this, and there is no express repealing 
clause, we are in danger of having a confusion of law, and that 
is not a mere literary matter, 

Mr. HARDY. Mr. Speaker, to obviate that I have the old 
statute here before me. 

Mr. TOWNER. I do not know what the terms of the old 
statute are. 

Mr. HARDY. I will read it to the gentleman, so that he can 
see that there is no possibility of misunderstanding. The old 
statute reads the Secretary of the Treasury.” This revision 
reads “the Secretary of Commerce.” Now, the old statute 
says, “ may issue a register or enrollment of any vessel built in 
a foreign country.” 

Mr. TOWNER. Yes, if wrecked off the coasts. 

Mr. HARDY. Yes; “wrecked on the coasts of the United 
States.” It leaves out the words “built in a foreign country.” 
Then it says, or her possessions or adjacent waters.“ When- 
ever such vessel shall be wrecked in the United States,” and this 
law adds, “or adjacent waters.” Then it goes on, And shall 
be purchased or repaired by a citizen of the United States, if 
is shall be proved to the satisfaction of the Secretary that the 
repairs put upon such vessel equals three-fourths of the cost of 
the vessel so repaired,” and so forth. 

Mr. TOWNER. Let me call my friend’s attention to the fact 
that this is a notable example of the very thing that I am call- 
ing attention to. 

Mr. HARDY. What section of the old law does the gentle- 
man think is left in force? 

Mr. TOWNER. I do not know; but this is evidently not a re- 
enactment of the old law. 

Mr. HARDY. It is a reenactment and a revision. 

Mr. TOWNER. It is a revision, exactly; but if it is intended 
as a substitute, why do you say, The old statute is reenacted ”? 
And if there is anything in the old statute you do not want re- 
tained in the new, it will be placed there by this statement that 
you reenact the old statute. If there is not anything now in 
existence that is the law, then we should not say that we re- 
enact a repealed or an obsolete or inoperative statute. And if 
we mean that there is a statute now in existence, and we want 
to change it and put a new one in place of it, then we should 
say frankly that we repeal the old statute, and that this is en- 
acted in lieu of it. 

Mr. HARDY. Mr. Chairman, I still recognize the literary 
merit of the gentleman's criticism. But a statute that has been 
repealed can not be amended until it is reenacted, and the Sen- 
ate very properly proposed to reenact an old statute then re- 
pealed; that is, they reenacted it as revised, so that when re- 
enacted, as revised, it shall read as follows; then follows the 
law enacted. Now, the more the gentleman discusses it, the 
more it appears to me that, even as a literary production, the 
Senate bill is not very wrong. There is a statute that has been 
repealed. It is to be reenacted, and in reenacting it, it is re- 


vised so as to read as follows. What could be clearer? Iam 
sure that no court under the sun would fail to find the meaning 
of this statute, and to find it perfectly valid.. 

Mr. MOORE. Will the gentleman give an interpretation of 
the words used in line 5, page 2— 

Appraised salyed value of the vessel. 

The repairs are to be equal to three times the appraised salved 
value of the vessel. What does that mean? Does it mean that 
if a vessel that has been wrecked carelessly or by design is 
purchase by some one for $100 the purchase can by the expendi- 
ture of $300 get an American registry? 

Mr. HARDY. There is a provision here in line 3— 

Through a board of three appraisers appointed by him, that the said 
repairs put upon such vessels are equal to three times the appraised 
salved value of the vessel. 

Mr. MOORE. I think that differs 

Mr. HARDY. I do not think the old law required that, but 
simply said three times the value. This is intended to enable 
the department to have its own board of appraisers pass on it, 
so that the value of the vessel is to be determined by the board 
of appraisers of the department, and in that respect it is a great 
improvement on the old law. 

Mr. MOORE. The report of the Commissioner of Navigation 
for 1905, which is quoted in the minority report of the com- 
mittee 

Mr. HARDY. You will find the old law in the Senate report. 

Mr. MOORE. The report of the Commissioner of Navigation 
for 1905 contains this statement, that the registry is to issue to 
such vessel— 

If it shall be proved to the satisfaction of the commissioner— 

That is, the Commissioner of Navigation— 

the repairs put u 
. = ett fo threefourths of tho 

That language is essentially different from the language you 
use in this bill, and I wanted to know what the distinction was. 

Mr. HARDY. The old Jaw was, if it was proved to the satis- 
faction of the Secretary of the Treasury 

Mr. MOORE. The old law of 1905 required that the Commis- 
sioner of Navigation should find that the repairs put upon the 
vessel were equal to three times its value, but in this bill you 
say that the repairs put upon such vessel are to be equal to 
three times the appraised salved value of the vessel. I take 
that to mean that it gives the department greater latitude than 
it has heretofore had in the matter of discretion with regard 
to the issue of the registry, 

Mr. HARDY. The only difference is that the former law 
gave the department authority to issue the registry if the re- 
pairs amounted to three-fourths of the value, without any ap- 
praisal. This requires it to be three times the appraised value, 
and provides the officers to make the appraisal. 

Mr. MOORE. The appraisal proposition is new. 

Mr. HARDY. It is an additional restriction. 

Mr. MOORE. ‘That brings us back to the term “appraised 
Salved value of the vessel.” J should like to get the meaning of 
that from the gentleman in charge of the bill. 

Mr, HARDY. I can not give it any further than that it says 
that the Board of Appraisers shall appraise the value. 

Mr. MOORE. Is that the law or the bill? 

Mr. HARDY. That is the bill. That is an additional safe- 


guard. 

Mr. MOORE. Exactly, and because of that I wanted to get 
the meaning of the words appraised salved value.” Because, 
if the gentleman will permit me for a moment, a vessel may be 
run ashore by a captain who designs to wreck the vessel. A 
foreign vessel having been so run ashore it might incidentally 
raise the question of insurance upon the cargo. But when it 
comes to the salving of the vessel, and you state in the bill that 
the appraised salved value of the vessel shall prevail, the ques- 
tion naturally arises, what is the appraised salved value, be- 
cause the vessel itself, in the sand or on the rocks, may not be 
worth a hundred dollars to anybody; but if, by waiting for a 
tide to carry it off and float it again, the vessel is salved, would 
the appraised value be determined then? 

Mr. HARDY. If the gentleman will permit me, I want to 
reserve some of my time. I will simply say that I can not 
understand that language any further than its clear import 
would seem to me to indicate—that is, when the vessel is 
wrecked and salved these appraisers are appointed, and they 
assess the value before any repairs are put upon it. Now, if the 
ship had three times that salved value put upon it in repairs, it 
would be entitled to registry under the bill. 

Mr. MOORE. I want to be fair to the gentleman and say 
that the cost of wreckage also enters into the question. If a 
$100,000 vessel is purchased by somebody, wrecker or otherwise, 
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for $100, and $300 is spent upon it in repairs, it would probably 
meet the requirements of this bill, and it is a question whether 
the bill ought to pass. I call this to the attention of the gen- 
tleman because it will be discussed during the debate. 

Mr. HARDY. Mr. Speaker, how much time have I used? 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman has used 25 minutes. 

Mr. HARDY. I will take five minutes more. It seems to me 
the intense self-interest of the shipbuilders of the country in 
the repeal of the old law has overreached itself. They are 
actually so afraid that some timber or piece of material in the 
hull of a vessel wrecked on our coast may become a part of the 
yessel under register that they sought the repeal of the law and 
secured it, and Congress has been bothered from that day to 
this with applications. Now, here is a plan proposed, where a 
vessel wrecked on our coast is ready to be repaired in our ship- 
yards, which would furnish work for American labor, they 
would be unable to take it to a foreign yard to be repaired, but 
it is repaired here in an American yard, and they do not want 
it entitled to register, although it is three-quarters built in the 
United States. It seems to me that the self-interest of these 
people has pushed itself on the people of the country, to the 


detriment of the commerce of the country, and that their greed. 


is insatiable. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARDY. I can not yield now; I want to reserve the 
balance of my time. 

Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts. Mr. Speaker, I presented 
minority views on this bill, and I wish to call the attention of 
the Members of the House to the fact that when this statute 
was created, on December 23, 1852, it was created for the pur- 
pose of securing the admission of foreign-built wrecks to the 
coastwise trade. The statute was repealed February 22, 1906, 
and authority was given to the Congress of the United States 
to act upon all requests made for demands for register. I can 
see no reason for reenacting this statute. It takes from Con- 
gress the power of publicity that is allowed by the law now in 
existence; the law now provides for inquiring into every case 
where the vessel applies for a register on account of repairs 
that have been made. To carry this matter back to the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, as it would be by the reenactment of the 
statute, would have the effect that American registers could be 
issued without any public hearing, when at present there is a 
public hearing and all parties interested have an opportunity 
to appear and present the facts, which subsequently would be 
reported to the Congress for conclusive action thereon. 

I know that a great many people believe that this repeal of 
existing law would mean the upbuilding of the American mer- 
chant marine. My experience has convinced me that the various 
wrecking companies in this country will be the chief beneficiaries 
of this contemplated legislation, and the proposed legislation 
would be detrimental rather than beneficial to the American 
merchant marine. These wrecked vessels are sure to be repaired 
in an American shipyard. It would not pay to take the vessels 
across the water, and if it did not pay nothing is to be gained, 
as is suggested by those who favor the reenactment of the re- 
pealed statute. Nothing is to be gained by the enactment of 
Senate bill 2335, because there is no other place except in America 
where with economy and safety these wrecked vessels would be 
taken and repaired. Consequently they would be compelled to 
have these vessels rebuilt in American shipyards. 

Every nation protects its coastwise trade. Our forefathers 
with their great foresight and wisdom established the coast- 
wise trade of the United States in 1787, and wisely decreed 
that it should be reserved for American-built and American- 
owned vessels, and with far greater wisdom provided that their 
officers and crews should be American. 

This great bulwark and protection to our coast has justified 
during the space of 127 years the sacrifices made by the early 
Pioneers and the succeeding generations to maintain this great 
civilian arm for our defense against the approach of all for- 
eign invaders and against the peace and prosperity of the 
Nation. 

The coastwise trade affords a school of experience for those 
who desire to follow the sea, We can not hesitate as patriots, 
as we ought to be, to throw around the coastwise trade in our 
own country the protecting arm of the Congress in order that 
we may preserve to coming generations this bulwark of safety 
created more than a century and a quarter ago. 

I should be derelict to my duty if I did not call the attention 
of Members of the House to the importance of the most careful 
consideration of the effect which the removal of the power 
which the Congress now possesses to protect the vessel owner, 
who has constructed his vessel under the regulations provided 


under our existing maritime laws, of American materials in 
American shipyards by American labor and American wages 
against the foreign-built vessel. 

Mr. LEVY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts. Yes. 

Mr. LEVY. Under the present law they have no right, even 
if two-thirds destroyed, to be admitted to the American register? 

Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts. Yes; they have a right to 
be admitted to American registry but not to the coastwise 
trade. Any old hulk can get admission to the American regis- 
try now, but vessels thus admitted are not permitted to enter 
the coastwise trade, and there is not a single reason why they 
should be. I assert that the proposed transfer of power is 
against the best interest of our country and contrary to the 
spirit of our institutions. 

The report of the majority is very limited. It makes no ex- 
planation of the effect of this bill, and I wish to call the atten- 
tion of the House to the fact that on December 14, 1905, when 
the recommendation was made by the department that this 
statute should be repealed, it was stated that at the time the 
statute was enacted, in 1852, there was relatively very little 
difference in the cost of building wooden sailing vessels in 
general use here and abroad, and it did not then especially 
injure but aided American shipbuilding; but that in the time of 
steel steamers it brings about a very different condition, and 
only in a very few instances where the damages are relatively 
inconsiderable could such wrecks be partially repaired in the 
United States and then sent abroad for completion of repairs. 
They recommended that this change be made at that time. I 
also desire to call the attention of the Congress to the fact that 
the chairman of the Committee on Commerce in the other body 
wrote a letter to the Department of Commerce asking for the 
views of that department upon this bill, but the views expressed 
by the department were not included in the report of the 
majority and I desire to read them for the information of the 
House. I call especial attention to the following copy of a 
letter written to the Hon. James P. CLARKE, chairman of the 
Committee on Commerce of the United States Senate, dated 
May 15, 1914, written by Hon. E. F. Sweet, Acting Secretary, 
who was formerly a Member of this House. That letter is ag 


follows: 
DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, 
Washington, D. C., May 15, 191}. 
Sin: I have received your letter of January 15, incl S. 2335, to 
rovide for the register and enrollment of vessels built in foreign coun- 
ries when such vessels have been ed on the coasts of the United 
States or her possessions or adjacent waters and salved by American 
and repaired in American shipyards. : 


citizenshi 
Compl with your request for such suggestions as I may deem 
puree 55 ing the merits of the bill and the propriety of its passage, 
ave to sa, 


Section 1136, Revised Statutes, which this bill proposes to reenact 
and revise, embodied the provisions of the act of ember 23, 1852, 
which was repealed on February 22, 1906. The report of this depart- 
ment recommending its repeal may be found in Senate Report No. 114, 
Fifty-ninth Congress, first session. 

Foreign vessels wrecked on the coasts of the United States or ad- 

cent waters are usually taken to American shipyards for repair, and 

e bill, accordingly, not appreciably increase the opportunities for 
employment in American shipyards. American registry is 
sought in such cases to secure for the repaired wreck the privilege o 
enenging in the coasting trade, now limited to vessels built in the 
United States. 


While the department favors measures to upbuild the American 
merchant marine, it doubts the propriety of trying to attain this end 
by adding repaired oe wrecks to our coasting fleet in preference to 
new vessels built in the United States. 

Respectfully, E. F. SWEET, 
Acting Secretary. 
Hon. James P. CLARKE, 
Chairman Committee on Commerce, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Mr. BURKE of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts. Yes. 

Mr. BURKE of Wisconsin. Does not the gentleman think 
that the letter that he has read from the Assistant Secretary 
plainly indicates the reason why they do not want this change 
made? Does it not indicate to the gentleman that the Acting 
Secretary does not want this additional work imposed upon his 
department, and is not.that the reason for his opposition? 

Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts. Mr. Speaker, I will be glad 
to reply to that. I do not see any indication of that in a single 
line or word or thought expressed in the letter. I call attention 
to the letter of Hon. Victor H. Metcalf, the former Secretary 
of Commerce and Labor and a former Member of this House, 
to show that this letter of the Department of Labor under the 
present administration is in accord with the views expressed 
by Mr. Metcalf, who was a member of President Roosevelt's 
Cabinet. The views of the two representatives of the Cabinet 
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are in accord, and I have expressed that in the report that I 
have made, as follows: 

The views of the Department of Commerce under the present admin- 
istration seem to be fully in accord with the views of the administra- 
tion of former President Roosevelt in 1906, and these concurrent views, 
if carefully taken into consideration, ought to aid the Congress in deter- 
mining to defeat the proposed legislation. 

I can not see any reason at all for this bill excepting that it 
takes away from the publicity that is provided, as the law now 
is, of having the matter fully considered by a committee of this 
House and carefully gone into, and it also provides a chance for 
proper consideration in the Senate. I can not see any reason 
for giving the authority back to the Department of Commerce, 
which does not want it and ought not to have it, and which, 
under its provisions, could quietly admit these vessels to Ameri- 
can registry; and I believe that what is really behind tlie bill 
is a desire on the part of some individuals to quietly carry out 
something that ought to be done openly, which should have full 
consideration given to it. I do not think this House, after all 
of the talk of a desire for publicity, should suppress the chance 
to go fully into the entire question of the construction of a 
vessel and the means that are used for her repair and rehabili- 
tation. 

Mr. GORDON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts. Yes; for a question, but not 

for a speech. 
Mr. GORDON. This bill simply authorizes the admission to 
registry of vessels owned by Americans which have been re- 
paired to three-fourths of their total value in American ship- 
yards. 

Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts. It refers to foreign-built 
vessels which an American may see fit to buy and repair. 
They might have an American owner when they want to get 
registry. 

Mr. GORDON. Who is being hurt by such a course as that 
except this coastwise shipping monopoly? 

Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts. Suppose it is the coastwise 
shipping trade. I say that the United States should take care 
of its coastwise shipping trade as every other nation does of 
its coastwise shipping trade. I am not one of those who wants 
to haul down the American flag. I believe in keeping it up and 
in defending the institutions and rights and privileges of this 
country against any foreigner, I do not care who he is, 

I reserve the remainder of my time. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to be recognized in my own right. 

The SPEAKER. Whenever the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts takes his seat. 

Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts. Mr. Speaker, I reserve the 
remainder of my time. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Washington is recog- 
nized for an hour. 

Mr. HARDY. Mr. Speaker, I would like to inquire if we can 
not agree on some length of time for debate. I supposed that 
an hour on a side would be enough, and that the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. GREENE] could control that hour and 
divide it as he saw fit. I would like to reach some agreement. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Mr. Speaker, I think we 
will have no trouble so far as I am concerned if we can reach 
an agreement on another matter, and I am inclined to think 
the gentleman will agree to that if he will listen to me now for 
a moment. 2 

Mr. MOORE rose. 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania rise? 

Mr. MOORE. To endeavor to enter into this agreement 
that is being made between the two gentlemen. Since the gen- 
tleman suggests that there be an arrangement as to time, I 
want to state that I would like to have some time. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Mr. Speaker, I do not want 
to enter into any negotiations just now, but I probably shall as 
soon as the gentleman will answer me a question or two. In 
the report of the majority it says practically that this bill rein- 
states the old law as it stood up to 1906, which ought never to 
have been repealed. The language of the old law was: 

The Commissioner of Navigation may issue a register or enrollment 
for any vessel built in a fore country whenever such vessel shall be 
wrecked in the United States and shall be purchased and repaired by a 
citizen of the United States, if it shall be proved to the satisfaction 
of the commissioner that the repairs put upon such vessel are equal to 
three-fourths of the cost of the vessel when so repaired. 

Now, that portion, “that the said repairs put upon such vessel 
equal to three times the appraised value,” is the same. Now, 
I was a member of the committee at the time that repeal took 
place, and I remember very distinctly the reason why, and that 
was this: Under the old law—and I think my distinguished 


friend from New York was probably on the committee at the 
time—the principal reason was that a system of fraud had 
grown up under the construction the Attorney General applied 
as to what were repairs. I remember very distinctly that the 
Attorney General gave an opinion whereby watchmen’s fees 
were counted in as repairs, so that all they had to do was to 
take one of these old vessels and tie it up at a wharf until the 
watchmen’s fees amounted to sufficient to get a registry. That 
is one case; and the Attorney General decided under the law 
that they had a right to do that. Now, in the report, reading 
from the report made by the then Department of Commerce and 
Labor, it says: 

Since 1856 the Attorneys General of the United States have con- 
strued nearly every phase in the ambiguous act just quoted, and in 
consequence the little words above are far from conveying the pre- 
cise 5 of the act. Furthermore, it was passed at a time when 
nearly all the world's shipping was of wood, and the difference in the 
cost of building in this country and abroad was practically incon- 
siderable. 

Now, that same language has been construed, and they will 
go right back, and we will have that over again. They not 
only counted the watchmen’s fees, but they would take one 
of those old wrecks and refurnish it, and that refurniture that 
went into that vessel was counted as repairs, and thereby they 
evaded the law. Those are strong reasons why it was repealed, 
but I am not at all certain, if this law is so amended so as to 
avoid that particular feature, that it would be better than the 
special acts we have. I recognize much of the force in what 
my distinguished friend from Massachusetts said. We get 
publicity, but at the same time we escape a great deal of annoy- 
ance. I would ask the gentleman from Texas whether he would 
not accept an amendment of some kind that will prevent this 
very thing that caused the trouble before. 

Mr. HARDY. Mr. Speaker, I very seriously object to any 
n for the reason that would mean the killing of 
the bill. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Well, then, Mr. Speaker, 

if we are going to have that insisted upon, I will make the point 
of no quorum present. If we are to go back to this old system, 
that led to fraud and trouble before, we will have to have 
more Members here to consider it. I reserve the balance of 
my time. 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Washington makes the 
point of no quorum present and reserves the balance of his 
time. There is no use in trying to count, as evidently there is 
no quorum here. 

Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Speaker, I move a call of the House. 

Mr. HARDY. Mr. Speaker, I suggest a call of the House. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Doorkeeper will lock the doors, the 
gran at Arms will notify absentees, and the Clerk will call 

e roll. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the following Members failed to 
answer to their names: 

[Roll No, 79.] 


Aiken Elder Langham Rothermel 
Alexander Estopinal Langley Rucker 
Anthony aison Lee, Pa. Ruple 

vis rr L'Engle Sabat 
Barnhart Ferris Lever Saunders 
Bartholdt Francis Lewis, Pa. Sells 
Bell, Ga Gard Lindquist Sherley 
Bowdle Geo Loft Sinnott 

rodbeck Gillett Logue Small 
Broussard Gittins McClellan Smith, Md. 
Brown, W. Va. Godwin, N. C. McGillicuddy Smith, Saml. W. 
Brumbaug Goeke McGuire, Okla. Sparkman 
Bulkley Goldfogle Madden Stanle; 
Bu Good Maher Sutherland 
Burke, Pa. Gorman Martin Taggart 
Burnett Graham, III. Metz Talbott, Md. 
Cantor Graham, Pa. Miller Taylor, Ala. 
Cantrill ray Morgan La Taylor, N. Y. 
Carr Green, Iowa orin acher 
Carter Greer Moss, Ind Thompson, Okla. 
Cary Hamill ott Treadway 
Chandler, N. Y. Hamilton, N. Y. Mulkey Tuttle 
Church Hamlin Neely, W. Va. Underhill 
Clancy Hart Nolan, J. I. are 
Clark, Fla. Hayden O'Brien Vollmer 
Connolly, Iowa Helgesen Oglesby Walker 
Copley Hensley O'Shaunessy Wallin 
Cramton Hobson dgett Webb 
Crosser Hoxworth Patten, N. I. Whaley 
Dale Hughes, W. Vu. Peterson Whitacre 
Danforth Hulings orter White 
Davis Johnson, S. C. Post Wilson, Fla. 
Decker Jones Price Wilson, N. X. 
Deitrick Kahn Prouty Ango 
Dershem Keister Rauch Winslow 
Donovan Kelly, Pa Reed Witherspoon 
Dooling Kennedy, Conn Reilly, Conn. Woodru 
Dunn Kitchin Riordan Woods 
Eagle Korbly Roberts, Mass. 
Edmonds Kreider Roberts, Nev. 


. 
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The SPEAKER. On this call 265 Members—a quorum—re- 
sponded to their names. 

Mr. HARDY. Mr. Speaker, I move to dispense with further 
proceedings under the call. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Doorkeeper will unlock the doors. 

Mr. BURKE of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman from 
Washington rise? 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. I desire to continue my 
remarks. I had the floor when I made the point of no quorum 
and I ask for recognition. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman reseryed the rest of his time. 
Does he wish to use it now? 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Yes; I wish to use a part 
of it now. 

Mr. HARDY. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman, as I understand 
it, lost the floor when he reserved the remainder of his time. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman did not lose it. He had the 
right to the rest of his hour. 

Mr. HARDY. Mr. Speaker, I believe I have a right to the 
rest of my hour. 

The SPEAKER. Of course, the gentleman has. 

Mr. HARDY. Then I ask for recognition for the rest of my 
time. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair knows; but the gentleman from 
Washington asked for recognition before the gentleman from 
Texas did. The Chair recognizes the gentleman from Washing- 
ton. 

Mr. HARDY. A parliamentary inquiry, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. HARDY. My understanding was that when the gentle- 
man rose he had an hour. 

The SPEAKER. He did. 

Mr. HARDY. If he sat down, reserving the balance of his 
time, he then for that time lost the floor? 

The SPEAKER. He lost it as long as he was sitting down. 
The gentleman from Washington stands precisely on the footing 
of the other gentleman, who got an hour and reserved his time. 

Mr. HARDY. Now, then, the question I wanted to ask was, 
having reserved his time, if somebody else rises and is recog- 
nized by the Chair, can he take it? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair recognized the gentleman from 
Washington [Mr. HUMPHREY]. 

Mr. HARDY. Before the gentleman from Wisconsin? I 
thought the Chair had recognized the gentleman from Wisconsin 
[Mr. BURKE]. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks the gentleman is mistaken 
about it. Of course, we are all sort of woolgathering this morn- 
ing and can not remember very well [laughter], but the recol- 
lection of the Chair is that he recognized the gentleman from 
Washington. 

Mr. HARDY. I do not want to raise any question about it, 
but I think the notes will show that the gentleman from Wis- 
consin [Mr. BURKE] was recognized first. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will recognize the gentleman 
from Wisconsin as soon as the gentleman from Washington con- 
cludes his remarks. 7 


ATTENDANCE OF MEMBERS. 


The SPEAKER. The Chair wishes to make one statement to 
the House. The session is rushing to a close and business is 
crowding, and when the bell rings for a call of the House Mem- 
bers ought to come over here. Now, day after day this over- 
flow of Members down in front of the Speaker’s desk after the 
regular calling of the roll practically amounts to a third roll 
call. Therefore the Chair hopes that the gentlemen will get 
over here promptly. 


REGISTER OF FOREIGN-BUILT VESSELS. 


Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Mr. Speaker, I yield three 
minutes to the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann]. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, a few moments ago a point of no 
quorum was made in the House. There were not many Members 
on the floor. The roll call was ordered and a quorum ap- 
peared. Yesterday there was distributed throughout the House 
on the Democratic side a card which I think ought to go in 
the Record in connection with the lack of a quorum this morn- 


ing. It reads as follows: 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., February 16, 1915. 
DEAR CONGRESSMAN: Speaker CLARK requests me to say to you that 
he expects every Democrat to be in constant attendance upon the floor 
of the House every day until the end of the present session of Congress. 


This is very important in order to maintain a quorum at all times, 
and the individual responsibility rests upon each Member. If the Mem- 
bers do not want an extra session, their duty is plain. 


A ' THOS. M. BELL, Democratic Whip. 


JoHN N. GARNER, 
J. A. M. ADAIR, 


Assistant Whips. 

I do not know why they put in “Attest.” 

Mr. GORDON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MANN. Certainly. 

Mr. GORDON.. Was it because of that notice that the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. Mann] was not present when a point 
of no quorum was made? 

Mr. MANN. No; it was not because of that. That note was 
not addressed to me. It was probably because of not receiv- 
ing the notice the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Gorpon] was 
absent. 

Mr. GORDON. I was here. 

Mr. MANN. You happened to be here once. But I was not 
addressing my remarks to the gentleman from Ohio. ‘There 
are not 70 Members on the Democratic side right now, although 
there are 290, or near that, of Democratic Members of the 
House. A pathetic appeal from our beloved Speaker to the 
Democrats yesterday is forgotten to-day. I want to put the 
appeal in the Rxconn, so that you can read it every morning. 

Mr. MURRAY Mr. Speaker 

Mr. MANN. Why, is the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. 
Murray] in the Hall? I congratulate him on being present at 
this time. 

Mr. MURRAY. I wanted to suggest that what was the mat- 
ter with the Members this morning was that they all came in 
a little bit seasick, and when they arrived here they found the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. Harpy] talking about a ship- 
wreck bill. 

Mr. MANN. I do not wonder it makes the Democrats sick 
to talk about any kind of a ship bill. 

Mr. MURRAY. Does not the gentleman think he ought to 
make some allowance for this side of the House in view of the 
fact that the Members have been up two nights and his side 
has been up only one? 

Mr. MANN. I have been up five nights as late as the gentle- 
man has. I hope you will keep a quorum in the House and 
pay attention to the request of the Speaker. 

Mr. GORDON. Will you not help us? 

Mr. MANN. I am always here. 

Mr. GORDON. Well, keep your colleagues here. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. Mann] has expired. The gentleman from Washington 
{Mr. Humpnrey] is recognized. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Mr. Speaker, I was very 
much in hopes that we might agree upon an amendment to this 
bill, because if we could and remove the chance for fraud that 
was practiced under the old law we would not have any trouble, 
And while I am not saying this as representing that any agree- 
ment was made, I do believe that if the chairman of the com- 
mittee, Judge ALEXANDER, were here we could reach an agree- 
ment in two minutes. Now, the proposition to which I was 
addressing myself awhile ago was this, that under the old law 
admitting these ships to American registry, when they were 
repaired to the amount of three-fourths of their value, a great 
many frauds were practiced. And the law was largely repealed 
because of the fact of these frauds rather than the principle 
involved in this bill; and it was my understanding, in talking 
with the distinguished chairman of the Committee on the Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries, that there would be no objection 
to amending the bill—that he was anxious to do it, so as to 
avoid this trouble. Under the old law, and the new law reads 
exactly the same on that point, I remember one instance, as 
I cited awhile ago, where watchmen’s fees were made a part 
of the repairs, and where a vessel was refurnished they called 
the furniture repairs. Now, I do not believe that my friend 
from Texas wants that kind of a law again written on the 
statute books. And this law, as it is stated here by the Sec- 
retary of Commerce, has been frequently construed. They will 
go right back again to these old constructions and we will have 
this same difficulty that we have had before. 

Now, I do not think that is a very strong argument that was 
made by my friend who is in charge of the bill that such amend- 
ment will prevent the passage of this bill. I do not think it 
would. You could reach some agreement with the Senate about 
it in a few minutes; and I am sure, so far as I am personally 
concerned, that if you will agree on some amendment of that 
kind, there will be no attempt made to prevent its passage not 
only now but when it comes back from the Senate. I am per- 
fectly willing that my friend [Mr. Harpy] shall draw the 
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amendment. I do not care in what particular shape he puts it 
so long as it will cover this loophole that gave us so much 
trouble before. 

Mr. GOULDEN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield again? 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Washington yield 
to the gentleman from New York? 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. I do. 

Mr. GOULDEN. The gentleman knows, of course, that he 
and I seryed on the Committee on the Merchant Marine for a 
number of years together—I suppose for the benefit of the 
country 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. No doubt—— 

Mr. GOULDEN. And we voted for the repeal of the Dill, 
section 4136; and its repeal was made possible because the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury and the Commissioner of Navigation 
were anxious to get rid of responsibilities. But does not the 
gentleman know that the inspection service that we have to- 
day is much more rigid and efficient than it was in the old 
days, when we hardly knew what inspection service meant in 
the various ports of the country? 

- Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. I think that is true; and I 
think they would not get through as easily perhaps as they did 
before. But I ask my friend from New York if he does not re- 
member the time this was considered—if he does not remember 
that decision of the Attorney General, to the effect that the 
watchman’s fees were to be included asa part of the repair cost? 

Mr. GOULDEN. I know; but the watchman’s fees do not 
amount to very much. Twenty-five dollars a month is what a 
watchman receives on board a ship in addition to his board. 
It would not be a factor in estimating the cost of repairing 
the ship. As to the furniture, I think the gentleman will 
admit that that would be a part of what was destroyed when 
the ship was wrecked. The furniture is a part of the vessel. 
The gentleman knows that the furniture does not amount to 
much, and that this furniture, which was replaced on account 
of its having been destroyed when the vessel was wrecked, 
might be considered a proper charge. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. If it is anything in rela- 
tion to the machinery, anything that is necessary to run the 
vessel, I think that is proper; but even if they wanted to put 
in the furniture, we ought to make some statement in this bill, 
some proyision, so that it can be understood what repairs may 
be considered. I recognize, as an attorney, the danger of 
attempting to be specific, knowing that when you specify cer- 
tain things you exclude everything else, and that is to be 
avoided generally. But I do not believe there is any difficulty 
in this particular case in covering that point, and while watch- 
man's fees amount to very little, as the gentleman ha: stated, 
yet the care of the vessel itself amounts to a great deal. You 
take a vessel and tie it up, and the general cost in taking care 
of that vessel is enough to enable them soon to come under the 
terms of this law. 

. Now this is a proposition to admit these vessels into the coast- 
wise trade. If it were in the foreign trade, I would have no 
objection to it; none whatever. But if you admit one of these 
vessels into the coastwise trade, it takes the place of a new 
vessel that otherwise must be constructed in this country. 
Eyery time you put one of these old wrecks into the coastwise 
trade you not only put it in competition with American vessels 
that have been constructed in American yarcs by high-priced 
American labor, but at the same time it takes the place of a 
vessel that would necessarily be constructed in one of our yards. 

Mr. GORDON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Certainly. 

Mr. GORDON. What is the gentleman’s objection to having 

a little competition in this coastwise trade? 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. I have no objection to 
competition in the coastwise trade. 

Mr. GORDON. Then why does the gentleman object to allow- 
ing this? ’ 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. I do object always, both 
in the coastwise trade or anywhere else, to the products of 
foreign cheap labor competing with American labor. [Applause 
on the Republican side.] I object always to any product pro- 
duced in another country coming here and competing with the 
product that is. produced by American labor. And that is 
what I object to here, because if you take one of these vessels 
that is constructed in one of these foreign shipyards with for- 
eign cheap labor, you not only put it in competition—although 
that is not the main idea, because if that were all the competition 
with this vessel is not any greater than with a new one that 
would be built in our yards—but the proposition is also to pre- 
vent a new vessel from being constructed. That is what I 
object to. If you amend this law by providing that you can 
not get registry by fraud, I shall not have the objection to the 
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bill I now have, although I think it is bad legislation in 
principle. 

Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Speaker, wili the gentleman yield? 

The SPEAKER, Does the gentleman from Washington yield 
to the gentleman from Missouri? 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Yes. 

Mr. BORLAND. Away back in 1879 James G. Blaine, a dis- 
tinguished Republican, made a speech to the chamber of com- 
merce in New York—— 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Is my friend going to re- 
peat tho speech that he made? [Laughter.] 

Mr. BORLAND. No; I am going to ask the gentleman’s views 
about it. He said that only 23 per cent of American commerce 
was carried in American bottoms, whereas to-day, after the Re- 
publican Party, to which Blaine belonged and to which the gen- 
tleman from Washington belongs, has been in power most of the 
time, I may state that only 8 per cent of American commerce is 
now carried in American bottoms. And yet the gentleman 
speaks of new ships being built. When, may I ask, was a new 
ship built under the policy of the gentleman's party? No new 
ships have been built, but on the contrary the American mer- 
chant marine has gone down steadily under the policy of the 
gentleman's party, and the gentleman had better own up to it. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Well, the gentleman from 
Washington never denied it, to start with. And that is where 
he differs sometimes from his friend from Missouri. 

Mr. BORLAND. You ought not to deny it. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. I will tell the gentleman, 
if he wants to know about the shipping bill that has been re- 
ferred to many times by Republicans. I have stated on the floor of 
the House many times that my party was not doing what it 
should do in regard to our merchant marine, but I will tell you 
what we did do. We did pass a merchant marine bill; we passed 
it through this House in 1967, and when it went over to the 
Senate it was filibustered to death by Democratic Senators. 

Mr. HARDY. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield there? 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Washington yield 
to the gentleman from Texas? 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Yes. 

Mr. HARDY. That bill was passed through the House after 
it had been defeated by a narrow margin, and then, when a lot 
of Members went home, it was called up on a motion to recon- 
sider and passed the House. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Oh, well, the gentleman 
from Texas ought not to complain of that after the perform- 
ance that took place yesterday. He ought not to complain about 
rushing things through the House. 

Mr. HARDY. That was done right at the end of the Con- 


gress. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. The gentleman does not 
fully state the facts. The fact was that when the bill went to 
the Senate a majority was waiting there ready and anxious to 
pass it, and two Democratic Senators, the late lamented Mr. Car- 
mack, of Tennessee, taking the lead, filibustered against it to 
the end of the session and caused its defeat. 

Mr. HARDY. Now, if the gentleman will yield for just 
another suggestion. I happened to be here—not yet a Member, 
but a Member elect—when that measure was brought up in 
the House in the closing days of the session. It was defeated, 
and a number of Members, thinking the bill was ended, went 
home. It was then called up on reconsideration and passed the 
House by a very narrow margin. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Anyway it passed the 
House without the assistance of the Democrats. 

Mr. HARDY. Under the circumstances which I have stated. 

Mr. MANN. I think the impression given by the gentleman 
from Texas is entirely erroneous. I was one of the Republicans 
who voted against that bill both times. There was no advantage 
taken of the fact that Members were absent and had gone home. 
That was not the question at all. I think there were just as 
many or more who yoted on the last roll call as on the first. 

Mr. HARDY. I do not know whether there was any intention 
to take that kind of an advantage or not. 

Mr, MANN. There certainly was not. 
bill. 

Mr. HARDY. But the gentleman who preceded me in Con- 
gress from my district was one of those who thinking that the 
struggle was ended, got his baggage and went home. Then 
after that the vote was taken. 

Mr. MANN. I think there were more on the second roll call 
than on the first. Of course he ought to have remained here, 
but there was no advantage taken at all. 

Mr. HARDY. I have no doubt the friends of the subsidy 
brought all the Members that they could get here. 


I was opposed to the 
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Mr. MANN. The other side brought all they could get on 
their side. 

Mr. HARDY. And yet some of them went home. 

Mr. MANN. You can not keep the Democrats here all the 


time. They will go home after they have got their money. 
{Laughter.] i 

- Mr. HARDY. You can not keep the Republicans here all the 
time. 


Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Will the gentleman yield to me 
about two minutes to state the facts about that? 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Certainly; I will yield to 
the Speaker, even if he is going to roast me. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. No; I am not going to roast any- 
body. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I want to state correctly the facts 
about that transaction, because I took part in it. The gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. Harpy] is substantially correct. We beat 
that ship-subsidy bill that time by 1 majority. 

Mr. CLINE. Two majority. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. By 2 majority when the roll was 
called. It was on the 2d day of March, rather late in the after- 
noon; and four Democrats, thinking the thing was ended, and 
being in a great hurry to get home, left the Hall. Then some 
gentleman moved to reconsider that vote, which he had a per- 
fect right to do, and we did everything that we could to find 
those four Democrats. We had the boys chasing around here 
after them, we telegraphed down to the depot, and we called 
them upon the telephone, but we never could get them back 
here. One of them was at the depot when they found him, and 
he said he had bought his ticket and his train was about to 
start and he was going home. 

I immediately sat down and wrote a note to Senator Carmack, 
telling him that we had lost out by 1 vote on that bill over 
here, that his term would expire at noon on the 4th of March, 
and that if he would kill that ship-subsidy bill by talking it to 
death he would win more fame in the last two days of his 
service than he had made in the other six years. And not co- 
operating, but just in a sympathetic state of mind, I suppose, 
Mr. JoHN SHARP WILLIAMS, now a Senator, went over and saw 
‘Senator Carmack and told him his time had come, and he acted 
on the suggestion that both of us made. I am not certain but 
that he would have thought of it himself, but he proceeded to 
talk the bill to death.. That is the history of it. Nobody was 
to blame. I do not criticize the man who made the motion to 
reconsider. The four Democrats who went home perhaps did 
not know about the rules, and supposed the matter was settled. 

Mr. MANN. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Yes. 

Mr. MANN. I take it that the gentleman believes Senator 
Carmack did a good thing when he talked that bill to death. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I undoubtedly do think so. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman approves of the policy of talking 
things to death in the Senate at times? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Of course I approve it if they have 
a good cause. And while I am at it I will volunteer the opinion 
that they are not going to have any cloture rule over there soon. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Does the gentleman desire 
any more time? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. 
this. 

Mr. GOULDEN. I should like to make the statement that in 
addition to Senator Carmack, Senator New ianps, of Nevada, 
was his first lieutenant and perhaps did an equal share of the 
good work. It was my pleasure at that time to have charge of 
the minority side of the bill, in the absence of Mr. Spight, of 
Mississippi, who was ill. Those were interesting times. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Senator Carmack started on this 
scheme of filibustering: He took Webster’s Unabridged Diction- 
ary and started in with the first word in it, to talk philology. 
A man could keep that up, I suppose, for seventeen hundred 
years. 

Mr. GOULDEN. Will my friend from Washington yield me 
just a moment or two? 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Yes. 

Mr. GOULDEN. The gentleman knows how the bill was 
brought: out of the committee. I am not going to give away any 
committee secrets, old that they are, but the gentleman knows 
it was brought out of the committee in a manner that he him- 
self scarcely approved. A new Member was brought in from 
the State of New York, and he was sharper and perhaps under- 
stood political diplomacy better, and was perhaps less careful 
about what he did than the older members of the committee, 


No; I am obliged to my friend for 


including my friend from Massachusetts [Mr. GREENE] and my 


friend from Washington [Mr. HUMPHREY], who are the only 
LII——250 


members of that committee at that time whom I notice on the 
floor. But, at least, this gentleman from New York had the 
ship-subsidy bill voted out. A Republican member of the com- 
mittee unfavorable to subsidy was induced to vote in favor of 
reporting the bill, although he gave notice that he would speak 
and vote against it on the floor of the House, which he did, and 
helped to defeat the measure in the end. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. I hope gentlemen on that 
side will be as liberal with me when I want to ask them ques- 
tions as I have been with them. I am very glad to have yielded 
to the Speaker, to get this confession and explanation from him, 
and to have his stamp of approval upon filibustering when it is 
done for a good purpose. Of course, it is always in the judg- 
ment of the man who is doing the filibustering whether or not 
it is for a good purpose. And I might add that while the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Tennessee, Mr. Carmack, may have 
won some fame, I think there are some Senators who are win- 
ning fame just now by their filibustering. [Applause on the 
Republican side.] They are fighting to keep this country from 
entering not only upon the path of socialism, not only to save 
us millions of dollars, but to keep this country in the way of 
peace and to keep us from entering the shadow of war for the 
sake of makin; a few dollars. 

Mr. BRYAN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Yes. 

Mr. BRYAN. Does not the gentleman think the country 
would save money if they used the phonograph method instead 
of having these all-night speeches made by high-priced Senators? 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. They might. They might 
save money by using a rubber stamp and save the trouble of 
debating at all, We knew as soon as the order was received 
what the result would be; and I notice with profound regret 
that my distinguished colleague from Washington got over on 
the Democratic side and sat around there yesterday, and I 
wondered whether he was one of the lame ducks that might be 
seeking some assistance. [Laughter.] ; 

Mr. BRYAN. I will suggest, further, that the gentleman 
might notice that my vote on the ship proposition was in con- 
trast to that of my distinguished colleague, which, of course, is 
a matter of great satisfaction to me, and I hope it will be to the 
people of my district. [Laughter.] 

Mr. FALCONER. Will thé gentleman yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Les. 

Mr. FALCONER. We have had a very entertaining time 
between my two colleagues from Seattle. The first part of the 
session there was a continual quarrel between them, but it so 
happened about a week ago they were found in the same bed. 
I recall that a week ago to-night, when the two gentlemen were 
here and there were some bills on the calendar of interest to 
them, that first my colleague, Mr. HUMPHREY, said he wished 
the Recorp to show that he and his colleague, Mr. Bryan, were 
here at a late hour looking after the business of the people of 
the State of Washington; and then, to return the compliment, 
the gentleman from Washington, Mr. Bryan, said he hoped that 
the Record would show that he and the gentleman from Wash- 
ington, Mr. Humpurey, were here looking after the business of 
the people of Washington—each paying a compliment to the 
other; and my friend Mr. Jounson of Washington and myself 
were being advertised somewhat. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Advertised as not being here. 

Mr. FALCONER. If they had arisen an hour or two before, 
there would have been other Members from the State of Wash- 
ington present when bills in which they were interested were 
up. It is an encouraging thing to see these men get together 
once in a while. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. I am sorry that my other 
distinguished colleague seems to be somewhat envious of the 
fact that we took occasion to advertise each other. If he had 
been here, I would have been glad to put his name in, too, but 
he was not here; and, by the way, I notice by the roll call that 
he was not here last night. 

Mr. FALCONER. If the gentleman will allow me, it became 
evident that it would be morning before a vote could be taken, 
and I did not stay here. But I was as effective as the gentle- 
man who stayed here until 1.25 in the morning. The fact that 
I did not vote for or against the bill—and I would have voted 
for it had I been here—was not of much importance, because 
the result of the vote was known yesterday morning. It was 
certain of passage and everyone knew it. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. After extending this cour- 
tesy to the gentleman to square himself with his constituency, 
notwithstanding our difference in politics, I hope that he will 
hereafter give me his assistance and support. [Laughter,] 

Mr. BRYAN. Will the gentleman kindly let us know what 
he is going to run for next time, and we will know whether we 
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can give him our support or not. Of course the gentleman did 


not ask me. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Unfortunate'y, I have not 
—_ the habit of consulting my colleagues as to what I will 
run for. 

Mr. MADDEN. It seems to me that the State of Washington 
is getting too conspicuous on the floor of the House. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. That. is what I wanted to 
ask the gentleman, if he did not think that in this Congress the 
membership from the State of Washington had taken more than 
its share of the time in airing its troubles. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. If that is the gentleman’s 
view of it he ought not to have added to the hilarity of the occa- 
sion. [Laughter.] 

Mr. TAGGART. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Certainly. : 

Mr. TAGGART. Is not there something wrong with the 
Directory of Congress as to the State of Washington? I had an 
impression until recently that you gentlemen all belonged to 
one party. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. That is an impression 
that nobody in the State of Washington ever had. [Laughter.] 
Mr. Speaker, I will now get back to talk about the bill, if my 
colleagues have occupied as much time as they wish. This bill 
is another step in regard to the upbuilding of the merchant ma- 
rine along the line advocated by my Democratic friends. It isa 
proposition, of course, to admit foreign-built ships to the coast- 
wise trade. 

Mr. HARDY. Will the gentleman yield for an outside matter 
not connected with the bill? 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. I will. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 

Mr, HARDY. Mr. Speaker, I want to ask that Judge ALEX- 
ANDER be excused for the day on account of sickness. He is 
sick, and has asked me to prefer that request. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas asks unanimous 
consent that the gentleman from Missouri, Mr. ALEXANDER, 
„ for the day on account of sickness, Is there objec- 

n 

There was no objection. 


REGISTER OF FOREIGN-BUILT SHIPS. 


Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Mr. Speaker, my good 
friend from Ohio, Mr. Gorpon, refers back to the matter of 
which we heard so much yesterday, namely, the Shipping Trust. 
Of course, there was a great deal of talk yesterday on each side 
of the aisle in regard to a shipping trust. As a matter of fact, 
most of it was talk merely for the gallery. The Shipping Trust, 
so far as one has ever existed, has been formed of foreign ships, 
and it seems to me that you gentlemen on that side of the aisle 
are estopped from accusing anyone of being a friend of the 
Shipping Trust in view of the action recently taken by your 
party. One gentleman after another yesterday accused me of 
representing the Shipping Trust. I do not care how much they 
accuse me of that, as it does not make any difference to me. As 
a matter of fact, as all of the older Members of this House 
know, I stood upon the floor of this House time after time de- 
nouncing the Shipping Trust and trying to get it investigated 
long before any gentleman on that side ever had a word to say 
about it. I was the one who first introduced the resolution; I 
was the one who urged this investigation. But the other day 
you passed a law permitting foreign-built ships to American 
registry, and the United Fruit Co. and the United States Steel 
Co. and the Standard Oil Co. were the ones that took advantage 
of it, and it is known of all men that at the request of those 
great combinations and trusts the President of the United States 
issued an order that they might keep foreign officers upon them. 
While you were doing that and while your President was issuing 
that order I was sending in protests that are now on file in the 
White House protesting against that procedure. If I am a 
friend of the Shipping Trust, in what attitude is the President 
of the United States? No one ever heard me utter a word in 
defense of the foreign shipping combine. I introduced a bill 
and it passed this House, but died in the Senate, not by the 
action of a Democrat, but by the action of a Republican Senator, 
let it be said in order that the truth may be known, that 
would have successfully reached these trusts. It provided that 
any vessel that was found to be in one of these combinations 
could be excluded from our ports, the only effective remedy, so 
far as I know, that has ever been proposed in Congress, and the 
one that caused more disturbance and uneasiness among these 
foreign trusts than anything else. 

Mr. Speaker, I had hoped that my friend from Texas [Mr. 
Harpy] might agree to some amendment, but as he will not, I 
make the point of order that there is no quorum present, 


‘She SPEAKER. The gentleman from Washington makes the 
point cf order that there is no quorum present. Evidently. 
there is not. 

Mr. HARDY. Mr. Speaker, I move a call of the House. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Doorkeeper will close the doors, the 
eee at Arms will notify absentees, and the Clerk will call 

e ro 

The Clerk called the roll, and the following Members failed to 
answer to their names: 


[Roll No. 80.] 
Alexander French L’Engle Roberts, Mass. 
Anthony Gard Lesher Roberts, Nev, 
Avis George Lever Rucker 
Barkley rry Lewis, Md. Sabath 
Barn Gillett Lewis, Pa. Saunders 
Bartlett Gittins Lindq Sells 
Bowdle oeke Lobeck Sherley 
Brodbeck Goldfogle Loft Slayden 
Brown, W. Va. Gorman Losun lem 
Brumbaugh Graham, III. McClellan Smith, Md. 
Bur, Graham, Pa. McGillicudd Smith, W. 
Burke, Pa, Greene, Vt. uire, O Smith, Minn, 
Burnett amill Maher mith, Tex. 
Cantor Hamilton, N. T. a Sparkman 
Cantrill Hamlin Metz Stanley 
Carr Harris Miller Stevens, Minn. 
Carter Hart Morgan, La. Stevens, N. H. 
Cary Hayden 0 Talbott, Md. 
Chandler, N. T. Hayes Mott Taylor, Ala 
Ch Hensley Mulkey Taylor, N. X. 
Clancy Murdock Tha 
Clark, Hobson Neeley, Kans. Treadway 
Connolly, Iowa Holland Neely, W. Va. ‘Tribble 
. ow: Nolan, J. I. Tuttle 

Hoxw O'Brien Underhill 

Eupho, W.Va. Oglesby Vare 
Dale Kahn O’Shaunessy Vollmer 
Danforth Keatin Padgett Walker 
Deitrick Kennedy, Conn, Palmer Wallin 
Dershem Kent Patten, N. Y. Whaley 
Dooling Key, Ohio Peterson Whitacre 
Dunn Kiess, Pa. Platt ilson, Ela 
Edmonds Kitchin Porter Wilson, N. Y. 

Knowland, J.R. Price Winslow 
Estopinal Korbly Ra 

n der Rauch 
is Langham 

Floyd, Ark. Lee, Ga. Riordan 


The SPEAKER. On this call 275 Members have answered to 
their names—a quorum. 

Mr, BURKE of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, I move to dispense 
with further proceedings under the call. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The doors were opened. 

Mr. BURKE of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, I desire to address 
the House briefly in reference to the pending bill. 7 

Mr. GOULDEN. ‘Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BURKE of Wisconsin. I yield. 

Mr. GOULDEN. Mr. Speaker, it was my privilege to serve 
on the Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries, begin- 
ning with the Fifty-eighth Congress, for eight years. Among my 
earlier efforts in this House I introduced a bill to give American 
charters to two different steamers, the Marie and the Success, 
of New York, and after three years of untiring work I succeeded 
in having the act passed. The estimated salving value of the 
vessels was about $20,000 each, and yet there was expended on 
them $96,000 in one case in an American shipyard and $82,000 on 
the other; in other words, nearly five times as much as the 
salving value of the vessels. Those two vessels had a tonnage, 
in round figures, of 12,000 tons. In 63 years, according to the 
report of the Commissioner of Navigation, we have succeeded 
in having steamers that have been wrecked admitted to the 
extent of only 52,836 tons, out of which must be deducted 12,000 
tons, representing the steamers that I have just referred to. 
In 1906 I voted to repeal this enactment. It was a mistake, 
With my years of experience since then I would not do it 
again. Therefore I am in favor of the passage of the bill now 
before us. At that time the Inspection Service was loose, and 
the Commissioner of Navigation and the Secretary of Commerce 
and Labor were anxious to unload the burden and get rid of its 
responsibilities, and hence under the pressure from these two 
departments as well as the desire to help them out we voted to 
repeal the bill. I want to admit publicly now that it was one 
of the mistakes that I made in my 10 years of service here, and 
therefore I hope that this bill will be enacted into law and will 
receive the approval of this House. It is in the interest of good 
administration and will tend to add to the merchant marine so 
badly needed in this Nation of ours. 

Mr. BURKE of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, I thank the gentle- 
man, and I hope the membership will take advantage of the 
experience of the gentleman from New York [Mr. GOULDEN]. 

I desire to say to the Democratic membership here that, in 
view of the partisan and Shipping Trust opposition which thig 
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bill has met, I desire them to stay until the conclusion of my 
remarks, which will be very brief, and we will endeavor to do 
business. When a similar bill to this passed the Senate in the 
Sixty-second Congress, and it came to this House, it was referred 
to the Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. At 
that time it was given extensive hearings. Representatives of 
those engaged in the wrecking business, labor representatives, 
and some other representatives in the building and construction 
of vessels appeared before our committee. We heard the evi- 
dence in full and investigated it carefully at that time and 
made a report to this House recommending its passage. It 
failed of passage, however, in that Congress, due to the fact 
that it was not reached in its turn upon the calendar. Now, 
this bill comes from the Senate under similar circumstances. 
The committee that had it under consideration in the Senate 
made a very full and complete report, and that is one of the 
reasons why the House report on this bill is so brief. I hold in 
my hand a copy of the Senate committee report, which had the 
same under consideration, and it contains some information 
which I think may be of interest and profit to the membership 
here in yoting upon this question. It appears that the law we 
propose to place upon the statute books by this bill has hereto- 
fore been upon the statute books of the United States for over 
54 years. It was first adopted December 23, 1852, and in this 
language, which is practically the same as contained in the 
pending bill: H 

Sec. 4136. The akg | of the Treasury may Issue a register or en- 
rollment for any vessel built in a foreign veo whenever such vessel 
shall be wrecked in the United States and shall be purchased and re- 
paired by a citizen of the United States, if it shall be proved to the 
satisfaction of the Secretary that the repairs put upon such vessel are 
equal to three-fourths of the cost of the vessel so repaired. 

This is the identical language contained in the present bill, 
and the present bill, in addition, contains some provision for 
guarding against the securing of registration by fraudulent 
means. This remained the law until 1906, when Congress passed 
an act repealing the same. At that time, in 1906, when the 
repeal bill was before Congress, Mr. Metcalf, at the request of 
some one, sent to the committee a letter which Mr. Greene read 
to us a short time ago. The Senate report says in connection 
with the letter—the letter is set forth in full in the Senate 
report: 

The burden of the objection to section 4136— 

That is the old law— 
made by the Commissioner of Navigation, above referred to, was that 
his bureau had a limited clerical force incapable of giving the proper 
investigation to the important subject involved. and that the committees 
of 8 could examine more Mori tape Mgr each case as it pre- 
sented itself. There can be no doubt that the Congress at the time of 
the repeal of the above section (Apr. 11, 1906) did not intend a depar- 
ture from the thoroughly established policy of the Government and our 
people to admit ships which are three-fourths American to registry and 
enrollment (and which had worked well for 54 years, as shown by the 
record of the tonnage admitted) but only to change the tribunal from 
‘Commissioner of Navigation to the Congress itself. This is clearly 
shown by the debates in the Fifty-ninth Congress, first session (see CON- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, pp. 2610-2615, inclusive), some portions of which 
are hereto appended. 


And I want to call attention to the fact that the report met 
considerable opposition here as shown by the debate, a few sen- 


tences of which I will take the privilege of reading at this time. 


Mr. Unperwoop. Do I understand that if we pass this bill, for a 
wrecked ship to get American 8 it has to come to Congress? 1 
do not understand that it does now. understand that the Department 
of Commerce and Labor, if three-fourths of the ship is new and built 
in America, can give it American registry. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. And it simply proposes on their own recommendation 
that that power be taken from them, but all the other rights and privi- 
iges are retained in the law. 

Ir. UNDERWOOD. But there will be no rights and privileges left? 

Mr. GROSVENOR. They are all left except that one privilege. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. That is the privilege of American registry? 

Mr. GROSVENOR. No; I have stated that there are four ways that a 
ship can get American registry, and this takes away only one of them 
and leaves all the others exactly as they are now. 


It appears there was a very lengthy debate on it, which is 
shown quite at length in the Senate committee report. Now, 
they state further: 


The bill S. 2335 proposes to reenact the old section 4136 as it existed 
for some 54 years with certain additions which will more completely 
safeguard its provisions. 

Under its provisions to entitle a foreignibuilt vessel to United States 
register or enrollment, such vessel must be: First, wrecked on the 
coasts of the United States or her possessions or adjacent waters; 
second, she must be purchased by a citizen or citizens of the United 
States; third, she must be repaired in a shipyard in the United States 
or her possessions; fourth, the repairs put upon such a vessel must be 
equal to three times the appraisal salved value of the vessel; fifth, the 
expense of the appraisal shall be borne by the owner of the vessel; 
sixth, if any of the representations made to obtain the register are not 
true, the vessel, her tackle, apparel, and furniture shall be forfeited to 
the United States. 


Right in that connection I desire to say I, for one, can not 
understand when this law was upon the statute books previously 


how there could be included as part of the repairs the expense 
of paying a watchman for taking care of the vessel. If so, 
certainly during the previous existence of this Jaw there was 
something rotten in Denmark. I do not think you will find any 
such construction placed upon this law by any Democratic 
administration. 

Under its provisions to entitle a foreign-built vessel to United States 
registry except by a special act of Con, It is manifestly absurd to 
require that in case a foreign vessel fs wrecked on our coasts and is 
salved by American tugs, refusing to pay the salvage, is libelled and sold 
by decree of court, and is purchased y the salvors to protect them- 
selves, it can not be given American try and put to use until the 
salyors shall have a bill introduced in Congress, 7 in Washington 
and make proof of all their allegations, have the bill favorably reported 
b committees, by h Houses of Congress, and approved by 

e President. e well-known delays, expense, and trouble of such a 
3 make it . prohibitory and works a hardship on 

e people who have saved the wreck, often the people who have 
repaired the wreck, and benefits no one. 

It is for this reason we desire to have the old law restored as 
proposed by this bill. 

Now, then, gentlemen, I think that under the circumstances we 
all have a pretty fair knowledge of the meaning and purposes 
of this bill. As we have spent already two hours and a half 
upon it, I take the privilege at this time, Mr. Speaker, of moving 
the previous question upon the bill. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wisconsin moves the 
previous question on the bill to final passage. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the third reading of the 
Senate bill. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third time, and was read a 
third time. 

Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts. Mr. Speaker, I make the 
point of no quorum. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the final passage of the 
bill, and the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. GREENE] 
raises the point of no quorum. Evidently there is none. 

Mr. HARDY. Mr, Speaker, I move a call of the House. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas [Mr. Harpy] 
moves a call of the House. 

Mr, HARDY. And I demand the yeas and nays on the pas- 
sage of the bill. 

Mr. GREENE. of Massachusetts. That is not in order, Mr. 
Speaker. 

Mr. ANDERSON. This is an automatic roll call. 

The SPEAKER. It is not an automatic roll call. There was 
no division going on at the time. The gentleman from Texas 
(Mr. Harpy] moves a call of the House. 

Mr. HARDY. A parliamentary inquiry, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. HARDY. On that call of the House is there a vote on 
the passage of the bill? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks not. 

Mr. HARDY. As a novice in parliamentary practice, the bill 
being on its passage, and the vote being ready when the point 
of no quorum is made, I wish to know if automatically the vote 
under the point of no quorum does not come up on the passage 
of the bill? 

Mr. BRYAN. A parliamentary inquiry, Mr. Speaker? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. BRYAN. The Speaker has stated that the ayes had 
the motion. 

The SPEAKER. That was on the third reading of the bill. 
The vote is simply to see whether there is a quorum present. 

-Mr. NORTON. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman rise? 

Mr. NORTON. To make a parliamentary inquiry, Mr. Speaker. 
The Speaker had just declared that the question of the third 
reading of the bill had carried when the point of no quorum 
was raised. 

The SPEAKER. That is the situation. That is exactly what 
the Chair said. 

Mr. HARDY. Has the Speaker yet decided whether a 
quorum is present or not? 

The SPEAKER. No; that is the very thing we are trying 
to do. X 

Mr. MANN. The Chair said that evidently there is no quo- 
rum present. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair said that there was no quorum 
present. At the time the point was raised there wer2 not over 
40 men on the floor. ; 

Mr. GARNER. The House has already ordered a call of the 
House. 

The SPEAKER. The Doorkeeper will close the doors. the 
Scrgeant at Arms will notify the absentees, and the Clerk will 
call the roll. . 
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The roll was called, and the following Members failed to an- 
swer to their names: 


[Rolt No. 81.] 
Alexander Ferris Kreider Roberts, Nev, 
Flood, Va, Langley Rothermel 
Baker Francis zaro Rucker 
Barkley French L'Engle bath 
Barnhart Gard Lesher Sells 
Bowdle George Lever Sherwood 
Brodbeck Gill Lewis, Md. e 
Brown, W. Va. Gillett Lewis, Slayden 
Gilmore Lindquist Slem 
Burke, Pa. Gittins Linthicum Smith, Md. 
Goeke Smith, Tex. 
Candler, Miss. Goldfogle Logue Sparkman 
Cantor Gorman McClellan Stanley 
Caraway Graham, III. 133 Stephens, Miss, 
Carr Graham, Pa. McGuire, O Stevens, N. 
Carter Hamill McKellar Stout 
Cary Hamilton, N. T. McKenzie Talbott, Md. 
Chandler, N. Y. Hamlin MacDonald Talcott, N. Y. 
Chureh Harris Maher Taylor, Ala. 
Clancy Hart Martin Taylor, N. X. 
Clark, Fla. Hay Miller Temple 
Claypool Hayden Morgan, La. Thompson, Okla. 
Cooper Helgesen Morin Treadway 
Copley Hensley Mott Tuttle 
er Hinebaugh Mulk are 
Cullop Howell Neely, W. Va. Vollmer 
Vale Hoxworth E Walker 
Danforth Hulings O'Brien. Wallin 
Davenport Humphrey, Wash. Oglesby Walters 
Donohoe Jacoway O'Snauness Whaley 
ling Johnson, S. C. Patten, N. Y. Whitacre 
Drukker Johnson, Utah Peterson White 
Dunn Jones Porter Wilson, Fla 
Edmonds Kabn Post Wilson, N. Y. 
Elder Kelley, Mich. Price Winslow 
Estopinal ennedy,Conn. Prouty Woodruff 
ns Key, Ohio Woods 
Fairchild Kitchin Riordan 
Faison Korbly Roberts, 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Two hundred and seventy 
Members being present, there is a qnorum. 

Mr. HARDY. Mr. Speaker, I move that further proceedings 
under the call be dispensed with. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
Harpy] moves that further proceedings under the call be dis- 
pensed with. The question is on agreeing to that motion. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Doorkeeper will open the 
doors. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. Mr. Speaker, is it in order 
now to offer an amendment to the bill? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. No. 

Mr. HARDY. I understand the question now is on the pas- 
sage of the bill; the vote is upon that, and on that I ask for the 
yeas and nays. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Texas 
moves the passage of the bill. 

The question was taken, and the bill was passed. 

On motion of Mr. Harpy, a motion to reconsider the vote 
whereby the bill was passed was laid on the table. 

Mr. MOORE. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. MOORE. Did not the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
Harpy], in making his request, ask for the yeas and nays on 
this question? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. No, sir; the Chair understands 
he did not. 

Mr. HARDY. That question was not entertained by the 
Speaker, and not insisted upon by me. 

Mr. MOORE. I understood the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. Greene] intended to make it, and I understood the 
geatleman from Texas did make it. I am not in charge of the 
bill, but I understood the demand was to be made, 

Mr. HARDY. That might have been; but the question was 
taken without objection, and the declaration of the result was 
had without objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair will state that if 
such a determination on the part of the gentleman from Texas 
[Mr. Harpy] was expressed it was before the present Presiding 
Officer was in the chair. 

A MEMBER. Oh, no! 

Mr. MOORE. Some of those who desired to oppose this bill 
had no opportunity to be heard, and I am one of them. 

Mr. RAGSDALE. Regular order! 

Mr. MOORE. Mr. Speaker, I make the demand for the yeas 
and nays. 

Mr. RAGSDALE. A point of order, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. RAGSDALE. It has already been considered and laid on 
the table. The point of order is that it comes too late now. 


Mr. UNDERWOOD. The yeas and nays were not ordered. 
The gentleman knows that they must be ordered before they can 


de had. 


Mr. MOORE. I understood the gentleman from Texas called 
for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. They had to be ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The yeas and nays were never ordered. 


PARKWAY THROUGH FISH STATION, JEFFERSON COUNTY, KY. 


Mr. HARDY. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
makes a demand after the motion to lay on the table had been 
made and agreed to. Now, I wish to call up from the Committee 
on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries the bill H. R. 14950. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS, 

Mr. MOORE rose. 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania rise? 

Mr. MOORE. To request unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks on the bill just passed—the shipping bill. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania asks 
unanimous consent to extend his remarks on the bill just passed. 
Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BUCHANAN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to extend my remarks on the question of the Federal 
liability laws. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks on the Federal liability 
laws. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RAGSDALE rose. 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman from 
South Carolina rise? 

Mr. RAGSDALE. I rise to ask unanimous consent to revise 
and extend my remarks on the child-labor bill. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from South Carolina asks 
unanimous eonsent to revise and extend his remarks on the 
child-labor bill. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

PARKWAY THROUGH FISH STATION, JEFFERSON COUNTY, KY. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill. What is the 
number? 

Mr. HARDY. No. 14950. 

The SPEAKER. Senate or House? 

` Mr. HARDY. It is a House bill to authorize the city of 
Louisville, Ky., to open a parkway through the United States 
fish station and hatchery in Jefferson County, Ky. 

Mr. MANN. Numbered 203 on the Union Calendar. 

Mr. HARDY. This is a bill, Mr. Speaker, about which I do 
not think there will be any difference, and I would like to ask 
that it be considered in the House as in Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. We have not arrived at that point yet. The 
Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill, as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 14950) to authorize the city of Louisville, Ky., to 
a parkway through the United States fish station and hatehery in Jef 
ferson County, Ky. x 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas [Mr. Hanpr! 
asks unanimous consent that this bill be considered in the House 
as in Committee of the Whole. Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. I object. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Hlinois [Mr. MANN] 
objects, and the House automatically resolves itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, with 
the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. UNDERWOOD] in the chair. 

Mr. HARDY. Mr. Speaker, pending the going into the Com- 
mittee of the Whole, I would like to know if we can agree upon 
a limit of time for debate. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Mr. Speaker, I desire to call attention to 
the fact that upon an appropriation bill a provision substan- 
tially like that embodied in this bill was carried and is now a 
law. ; 

Mr. HARDY. That being the case, Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
withdraw the proposition presented in this bill. I have been 
trying to find Mr. SHERLEY. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas [Mr. Harpy] 
withdraws the bill. Has the Committee on the Merchant Ma- 
rine and Fisheries any other bill? 

SURVEY OF OYSTER BEDS, COAST OF TEXAS. 

Mr. HARDY. Yes; Senate bill 3362, on the Union Calendar, 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill, as follows: 


A bill (8. — — to authorize the Secretary of Commerce, through the 
Coast and Geodetic Survey and the Bureau of Fisheries, to make a sur- 
yey of natural oyster beds, bars, and rocks, and barren bottoms contigu- 


ous thereto in waters along the coast of and within the State of Texas, 


1915. 
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The SPEAKER. This bill is on the Union Calendar. The 
House automatically resolves itself into the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union—— 

Mr. HARDY. Mr. Speaker, I would like to ask that it be 
considered in the House as in Committee of che Whole. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas [Mr. Haxpy] 
asks unanimous consent that this bill be considered in the 
House as in Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. MANN. I object. 

Mr, HARDY. Can not we agree on a limit of time for the 
discussion of the bill before going into Committee of the Whole? 

Mr. MANN. Reserving the right to object, what other bill 
does the gentleman from Texas expect to call up to-day? 

Mr. HARDY. There is an omnibus fish-hatchery bill, but we 
have concluded not to press that bill or insist upon it. 

Mr. MANN. If the gentleman will permit, I felt constrained 
yesterday to object to the extension of remarks in the RECORD 
on the shipping bill. I thought that possibly we would go into 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union to-day, 
and if gentlemen now want to discuss that bill or ask leave to 
extend remarks in the Recorp upon it under the proceedings of 
to-day, I would have no objection. I think we can probably use 
the day on this bill and before we adjourn very likely pass it. 
So I do not think it is desirable to limit debate now. 

Mr. FOSTER. Is it the idea of the gentleman from Illinois 
that he would be willing for those who desire to extend remarks 
on the shipping bill generally to have that opportunity? 

Mr. MANN. ï would have no objection unde. the provisions 
in this bill, not to go into the proceedings of yesterday. 

Mr. FOSTER. Suppose a Member wants to extend his re- 
marks on the shipping bill? 

Mr. MANN. We will see if they can not all be accommodated 
in Committee of the Whole to-day. 

Mr. FOSTER. What is the objection to doing it now? 

Mr. MANN. I shall have to object if it is asked right now. 

Mr. FOSTER. That will only give a few who may be here 
the opportunity. 

Mr. MANN. We will see if we can not accommodate every- 
body who wants to get in. 

The House resolved itself into Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union, with Mr. Unperwoop in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is now in Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union for the consideration of 
the bill which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

S. 3362. an act to authorize the Secretary of Commerce, through the 

Coast and Geodetic Server ana the Bureau of Fisheries, to make a 

suryey of natural oyster bars and rocks, and barren bottoms 


contiguous thereto in waters along the coast of and within the State 
of Texas. 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of Commerce be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed, upon the request of the governor of 
the State of Texas, to assign such officers, experts, and employees of 
the Coast and Geodetic Survey and of the Bureau of Fisheries as may 
be necessary to make a survey of natural oyster beds, bars and 
and barren bottoms contiguous thereto in waters along the coast o 
and within the State of Texas, including the compilation-of the results 
of said survey for publication, and for this purpose he is authorized to 
employ in the District of Columbia and elsewhere such 1 
1 5 persons as may be necessary to carry out the purposes of th 
act. 

Sec. 2. That the Coast and Geodctic Survey and the Bureau of Fish- 
eries be, and they are hereby, authorized and directed to expend, under 
the direction of the Secretary of Commerce, a sum of money hereafter 
authorized to be appropriated not exceeding $10,000 in carrying out 
the ead ge of this act, which amount is to be available until, used. 

Sec. 3. That this act shall take effect from the date of its passage. 

Mr. HARDY. Mr. Chairman, before I begin to explain the 
bill or refer to it I want to ask a parliamentary question. As 
I understand, I will be recognized for an hour, and I can yield 
a portion of my time without losing the floor? 

The CHAIRMAN, The bill is being considered under general 
debate. The gentleman is recognized for one hour, and he can 
yield such time as he sees fit. 

Mr. HARDY. Then, Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman 
from Minnesota [Mr. SMITH] five minutes. 

Mr. SMITH of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, the spectacle 
which we witnessed in this Chamber yesterday would in no 
way tend to convince the people of this country that the House 
of Representatives is a necessary branch of our legislative body, 
and this is especially true since the scene enacted is only a 
repetition in an aggravated form of what has been happening 
ever since April, 1913. King Caucus and gag rule have be- 
come the principal methods of legislation. There is no doubt 
but that party conferences are necessary now and then for the 
sake of the party, but when itis carried to the extent that it has 
been in this Congress and those conferences reach a point where 
a small minority of a legislative body force legislation upon 
the majority, it becomes exceedingly dangerous. This House 
was told that it must pass a measure of great importance on a 


certain day, on a certain hour, without the right to amend it 
or to discuss it fer more than six hours. 

Is it surprising that the ranking member of the Committee 
on Merchant Marine had to spend most of his time manipulat- 
ing the lists of those who opposed the bill so as to take care of 
a few of his special friends? Of course, the distinguished gen- 
tleman criticized most severely the members of the majority for 
bringing in this gag rule, but he had no sooner taken his seat 
than he himself commenced to discriminate among the members 
of the minority. However, the gentleman has been breathing 
this unnatural legislative atmosphere so long that he should be 
pardoned for imitating the methods of the Democratic Party, 
but even this does not alleviate the unfairness of the tactics 
employed. There is nothing about this legislation which called 
upon the Democratic Party to substitute force for reason, but 
much that demands our best thought and sound judgment, hence 
full discussion and debate. The American people, irrespective 
of parties, recognize the necessity of building up a merchant 
marine and are demanding legislation that will bring that about. 
But this bill is not only a makeshift, but also exceedingly dan- 
gerous. 

However, it is claimed that it is an emergency measure. If 
that is its purpose it must get into the shipping business at once, 
and the only way that that can be done is to purchase German 
interned ships, since they are the only ships for sale. No one 
is so dense as not to recognize the danger at this time of pur- 
chasing ships from the citizens of any belligerent nation, and 
to ayoid this contention the sponsors for the bill claim that they 
may build ships. They are not yery emphatic in making this 

, because they know that if they were no one would put 
any faith in their statement that this is an emergency measure. 
However, they are perfectly willing to let it be understood that 
if we will only trust to the wisdom of the shipping board that 
they will see to it, no matter what course they pursue, that we 
do not become involved with any foreign country by reason of 
any acts of theirs, and are also perfectly willing to have it 
understood that they may go into the shipbuilding business, If 
the purpose of this legislation is to authorize the Government to 
build its own ships, why resort to such subterfuge as haying 
a shipping board flanked by a corporation? Why could not the 
Secretary of Commerce and the Secretary of the Navy be in- 
structed to proceed at once to provide for the erection of ships 
both by private shipyards and at the navy yards? Such a course 
would be the straightforward way of doing business and would 
not excite any suspicion. Any attempt to complicate a law by 
loading it down with a great many provisions and conditions 
which are shrouded in a great deal of mystery gives just ground 
for suspicion, and it is putting it mildly to say that this Con- 
gress has every reason to be suspicious, not of the motives of 
the parties who brought this legislation before us, but of the 
effects of the legislation. 

The provisions of the bill themselves furnish almost positive 
proof that the intent of the legislation is to create a condition 
which will deceive foreign countries as to the real ownership 
and responsibility of Government ships. Furthermore, this is 
a plain attempt to substitute a shipping board for Congress. 
The bill proposes to set aside all existing shipping rules and 
regulations and to permit the board to substitute others in their 
place. IApplause.] 

Mr. HARDY. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. PAGE]. 


[Mr. PAGE of North Carolina addressed the committee. See 
Appendix.] 

Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts. Mr. Chairman, I desire to 
be recognized, for I want to yield some time on this side of the 
House, y 

Mr. HARDY. I understand that anybody who is recognized 
has an hour, but there are some Members on this siđe who want 
to speak first. I yield to the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. 
McKEILAII. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
to extend my remarks on the shipping bill. 

Mr. MANN. Reserving the right to object, I have no objec- 
tion to the gentleman extending his remarks on the shipping 
bill or anything else, so that it comes under the consideration 
of this bill. ‘ 

Mr. McKELLAR. What does the gentleman mean by that? 

Mr. MANN. I mean that it is to be inserted in the proceed- 
ings of to-day and not in yesterday’s proceedings, 

Mr. HARDY. Oh, no; it will be under the proceedings of 
to-day. 

Mr. MANN. Then I have no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Tennessee? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr, HARDY. Mr. Chairman, on the bill under consideration 
I wish to make a very brief statement and express the hope that, 
so far as this bill is concerned, when we shall have consumed as 
much time as we can conveniently to-day there will be no oppo- 
sition to the bill. I am informed that on the coast adjacent to 
Texas there are quite extensive oyster beds and quite a neces- 
sity for a geodetic survey, and that these oyster beds have been 
to a large extent exhausted and that a food proposition is 
involved largely in the question of the Government taking 
charge for the purpose of establishing or locating an oyster bed 
or fish hatchery, or something along that line. This is a pre- 
liminary matter designed to give the Government information 
in connection with it and to better qualify the authorities to 
take the proper steps. It only provides for a preliminary survey 
in the barren bottoms, oyster beds, bars, and rocks along the 
coast of and within the State of Texas, and provides for the 
expenditure by the Coast and Geodetic Survey and the Bureau 
of Fisheries, under the direction of the Secretary of Commerce, 
of the sum of money hereinafter to be appropriated, not to ex- 
ceed $10,000, and, of course, until that sum is appropriated 
nothing can be done under the bill. It is practically only to 
clothe the proper authorities with the right to make the survey. 

Mr. MANN. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. HARDY. Certainly. 

Mr. MANN. My recollection is—the gentleman will know 
whether I am correct or not—that a similar authority was given 
to the Secretary of Commerce with reference to the oyster beds 
of Maryland some years ago. 

Mr. HARDY. I think so. - 

Mr. MANN. And the survey has been made or is being made, 
I do not know which. This is to make a survey of beds which 
can be used for the propagation of oysters in the Gulf along 
the Texas coast. 

Mr. HARDY. Yes. 

Mr. MANN. I take it that the intention is to authorize an 
appropriation of $10,000,000 or some lessor sum for this pur- 
pose, but as I read section 2 that would not be accomplished. 
Perhaps I am wrong. Section 2 provides 

That the Coast and Geodetic Survey and the Bureau of Fisheries be, 
and they are hereby, authorized and directed to expend, under the 
direction of the Secretary of Commerce, a sum of money hereafter 
authorized to be appropriated not exceeding $10,000 in carrying out 
the purposes of this act, which amount is to be available until used. 

This apparently provides for a sum of money to be here- 
after authorized to be appropriated. Of course that would not 
give authority for the appropriation without further authoriza- 
tion, 

Mr. HARDY. Does the gentleman suggest an amendment? 

Mr. MANN. I was going to suggest striking out section 2 
entirely and inserting in section 1, in line 1, on page 2, after 
the word “ publication,” the language “at a total limit of cost 
of $10,000.” . 

That would be an authorization. 

Mr. HARDY. Would it not be still better to say “at a cost 
not exceeding 510,000“? 

Mr. MANN. That is the same thing—a limit of cost. That 
does not mean that we have to make the appropriation. Wher- 
ever we authorize anything of this sort we usually put in a 
limit of cost. We authorize the thing to be done and fix a limit 
of cost. Now, the appropriation might be only $2,000, or what- 
ever they need. 

Mr. HARDY. I recognize that the language suggested by the 
gentleman from Illinois would be better than the language in 
the bill, but we are so near the close of this session that there 
may be difficulty in getting the amendment concurred in by the 
Senate. 

Mr. MANN. I do not think there will be any trouble about 
the Senate agreeing to these House amendments to Senate bills. 
There has been no difficulty about that. 

Mr. HARDY. Then I will accept the suggestion of the gentle- 
man to strike out section 2. 

Mr. MANN. When we get to reading the bill under the five- 
minute rule. I do not think this is an authorization as it now 
reads, and I doubt whether the passage of the bill would have 
any effect if a point of order should be made on an appropria- 
tion; and I think if we are going to do it, there is no use in 
making two bites of a cherry. 

Mr. HARDY. I will at the proper time accept the amend- 
ment suggested by the gentleman, 

Mr. Chairman, I yield 30 minutes to the gentleman from 
Arkansas [Mr. Winco]. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Chairman, this Congress will soon expire 
by limitation of law. It may be that as a young man serving 
my first term I am more deeply impressed with the work we 
have done than are those of longer service, but be that as it 
may, I venture the assertion that this Congress has enacted 


more constructive legislation than any Congress that has con- 
vened in half a century. It is a source of gratification to me 
that the Congress in which I am serving my first term has such 
a splendid record of achievement, and yet, Mr. Chairman, in 
spite of the pride I feel for the things we have done, I deeply 
regret that we have not legislated upon another subject that to 
my mind is of equal, if not greater, importance than either the 
tariff, currency, trust regulation, or Trade Commission, and 
that is the pressing need for a rural or farm credit system. 
[ Applause. ] 

Mr. Chairman, I shall not undertake at this time to discuss in 
detail the question of farm credits, but I shall confine myself 
to a brief consideration of what is meant by the term “rural 
credits,” a statement of some of the necessities for such legisla- 
tion, and meet some of the objections that are made by those 
who oppose it. 

The term “rural credits” is generally used to designate any 
system of financial machinery whereby funds are furnished to 
meet the peculiar and special needs of the farmers upon such 
terms and at such a rate of interest as not to prove burdensome. 
Farm credit is divided into two classes, long-term or land 
credit, which is briefly defined as “credit to meet the capital 
requirements of the farmer,” and short-term or personal 
credit, which is briefly defined as “credit to meet the current 
or annually recurring needs of the farmer.” The establishment 
of some system of long-term or land credit for the farmer is the 
object of most of the bills pending on this subject, and I shall 
confine what I have to say to that branch of the subject, and 
by using the term “farm credits,” or “rural credits,” I shall 
mean simply land credits for farmers, whereby they procure 
long-time loans, secured by mortgages on their land, drawing a 
low rate of interest, the loan to be repaid by the payment of 
not only the interest each year but a small part of the principal, 
an amount so small that it will not be a serious burden to him 
and yet so large that in a given term of years the entire debt 
is paid and his mortgage canceled. This plan of loans, which 
is known as the amortization plan, has been tested in nearly 
every civilized country in the world, and proved a success. By 
such a plan the farmer avoids the anxiety caused by the fear 
that when his debt comes due he will not be able to either 
pay it or renew it, but will be forced to lose his home by 
foreclosure. Under the amortization plan of loans, which has 
proved a success in other countries, the farmer pays no more 
each year than the average American farmer now pays in 
interest. , 

For illustration, let us take one of the German land-credit 
plans to which attention has been called by Senator FLETCHER, 
who was a member of the Rural Credit Commission that visited 
Europe a few years ago. The rates of interest generally in 
Germany are higher than they are in this country, yet under a 
farm-credit system in Germany on a loan to a German farmer 
made at 4 per cent interest there is added three-fourths of 1 per 
cent for amortization, one-fourth of 1 per cent to cover operat- 
ing expenses of the system, or a total of 5 per cent annually; 
and by paying this amount each year for a given number of 
years the entire debt was paid and his mortgage canceled. 
The American farmer pays 8 or 10 per cent interest per annum 
on the mortgage on his farm. The loan of the German farmer 
is in fact an investment. He can afford to borrow money to 
buy a farm or improve a farm at that rate. The American 
farmer is in debt; the German farmer is using his credit. Each 
year while paying 5 per cent on the money received the German 
farmer is getting out of debt, while the American farmer is 
paying 10 per cent and not reducing his debt a penny. 

But it is urged by those who oppose farm-credit legislation 
in this country that conditions are different here to those in 
Europe, and that a system of land credits applicable to Euro- 
pean conditions under European forms of government is not 
applicable to conditions in the United States and can not be 
provided under our form of government. Of course both con- 
ditions and forms of government are different here to those in 
Europe, and I do not propose that we adopt for this country 
any system now used in Europe, but I deny that under this 
great democratic Government, republican in form, founded 
primarily, as declared in the preamble to our Constitution, “ to 
promote the general welfare,” we are without power to provide 
the American farmer with such financial facilities as are neces- 
sary to meet the special needs of his economic conditions. 
[Applause. ] 

The contention that under our Constitution this Government 
is powerless to meet this graye problem and solve it is a sad 
commentary upon our form of government. The solution of this 
problem has not been beyond the powers of the Republic of 
France, the Kingdoms of Great Britain and Italy, the Empires 
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of Austria and Germany, and the Autocracy of Russia, and yet 
those who oppose farm-credit legislation say that it is beyond 
the constitutional power of this a democratic Government, 
I repeat, if this contention be true, then what a sad commentary 
upon our boasted republican form of government. Those who 
make this contention find themselves in the ludicrous position 
of saying that we have constitutional power to give direct aid 
to the farmer by furnishing him free seeds, but not the power 
to directly aid him in procuring the land in which to plant 
them; the power to supply funds for agents to teach him how 
to till the soil, but no power to aid him by furnishing him with 
financial facilities by which he will be assisted in buying the 
soil; the power to grant millions of acres of the public domain 
to the railroads of this country; the power to spend hundreds 
of millions to aid the commerce of the world by building the 
Panama Canal; the power to pour unnumbered millions into 
the development of Alaska for the building of railroads; the 
power to spend millions for the building of Government ships, 
as we propose in the ship-purchase bill; but no power to provide 
the farmers of this country with o separate financial system 
adapted to their economic needs, Oh, if this be true, then what 
a peculiar instrument is this our Constitution! [Applause.] 

Those who hold this view do not question the constitutional 
authority to Joan to the banks of this country millions out of 
the Treasury at 2 per cent, yet rush to the defense of the Con- 
stitution when it is proposed to furnish to the farm builders 
such credit facilities as the great economic need of the Nation 
demands. The only constitutional objection that some gentle- 
men have ever offered to loaning money to the banks has not been 
to the loan of the money, but to the requirement that the banks 
should pay interest on these loans. Oh, but they indignantly 
cry out that the Government does not “loan” its money to the 
banks, but just “deposits” it. Well, why not provide the 
American farmer with proper agencies adapted to furnishing 
him needed credit facilities and “deposit” with these agencies 
some of this money? [Applause.] 

To say it is possible under European forms of government for 
them to provide, as they have, separate systems of financing 
the special needs of their farmers, and that it is impossible 
under our form of government to safely provide a separate sys- 
tem of financing the needs of the American farmer applicable 
to his conditions, is a severe indictment of our system of gov- 
ernment. Those who thus indict and condemn our form of gov- 
ernment are either ignorant of the spirit and character of our 
system of government or else they are ignorant of and indifferent 
to the needs of agriculture in this country and have no concep- 
tion of the fact that the prosperity and security of this coun- 
try depend upon the prosperity of the producing classes, 

The first great economic duty of a nation is to feed and clothe 
itself, and any form of government is inherently weak and de- 
fective if under its limitations its legislative department can 
not by providing proper credit facilities procure capital funds 
on reasonable terms for its producers and thereby enable and 
assist them by their labor and by their own initiative perform 
this great duty. 

I deny that our form of government makes it impossible to 
‘discharge this great duty. I believe the American Congress has 
ample authority to provide an American system of rural credits, 
American in form, American in spirit, and so framed as to meet 

American economie conditions and afford proper credit facili- 
ties in an American way to meet the needs of the American 
farmer. I shall not at this time discuss any particular plan. 
Some two years ago I outlined a plan, which I think safe, sound, 
and practical and in keeping not only with the customs and 
practices of this country but certain to provide ample funds 
for the American farmer at a reasonable rate of interest and 
upon long terms without disturbing the system of commercial 
credits and commercial banking now existing. But, Mr. Speaker, 
I repeat that I shall not undertake to discuss any particular 
plan, because my prime purpose upon this occasion is not to 
impress upon you the merits of any pet plan of my own, but to 
urge the necessity for some plan and meet the objections that 
have been offered to every plan. I have no particular pride of 
opinion, and will not refuse to take any plan because I can not 
get my own, but if this Congress recognizes the necessity for 
and the wisdom of enacting rural-credit legislation, I feel sure 
that we shall be able to agree upon a plan by making mutual 
concessions as to details, so I shall not stop at this time or be 
diverted from a discussion of the main question by engaging in 
a dispute as to the relative merits of the different plans pro- 
posed, but shall resume consideration of the objections that 
are offered to this class of legislation. 

The principal opposition to rural-credit legislation is placed 
upon the ground that there is no necessity for any such legis- 
lation. We are told by those who oppose this legislation that the 


American farmer is sturdy, independent, self-reliant, and pros- 
perous, and through present banking facilities his needs are 
being fully met, and, in fact, some contend that he is more 
prosperous than other classes. I heard one of these distin- 
guished gentlemen, in discussing his opposition to farm-credits 
legislation, state that he did not see why there was any de- 
mand for this legislation, as the farmers in his part of the coun- 
try could get all the money they wanted for 5 and 6 per cent, 
and that, as a matter of fact, most of the farmers in his terri- 
tory own the banks and have money loaned out, at interest. 
Another gentleman has called attention to the fact that last 
summer he addressed a large gathering of farmers in his dis- 
trict, and that hundreds of automobiles were parked around 
the meeting place, which automobiles were owned by the pros- 
perous farmers, and in which they rode to and from the meeting. 
It may be true that in some parts of the country the farmers 
as a class are exceedingly prosperous, that they are wealthy, 
that they follow the plows during the week days and ride in ex- 
pensive automobiles on Sunday. It may be they have a great 
deal of surplus money saved up, that they own the banks of 
their communities, and that out of their surplus funds make 
individual loans to relieve the distress of the merchants, the 
lawyers, the doctors, and the manufacturers in their sections. 
I say, Mr. Speaker, this may be true, because reputable men 
have stated that these conditions are true in their communities, 
but I deny that such is the condition of the farming classes of 
the country as a whole. Let us for a moment consider the 
facts as to agriculture in this country. In 1880, according to the 
Federal census, over 70 per cent of the population of the United 
States was classified as agricultural. In 1910 the Federal cen- 
sus shows only 53 per cent of the population so classified. A 
close analysis of these statistics will show that these figures are 
misleading, for the facts are in many parts of the country farm 
lands have been abandoned, until now only 28 per cent live on 
the farm, and each year sees a greater number of young men of 
the agricultural classes leaving the farms and going to the towns 
and cities, and, in addition, the number of farm home owners 
of this country is becoming fewer and fewer, and the number 
of the tenant class is very rapidly on the increase. So heavy 
has become the burden upon the farming classes, staggering 
under the heavy load they have to bear, forced to finance their 
operations by an expensive commercial financial system, that 
the tendency is-away from home owning and toward absentee 
landlordism. I recently heard a great agricultural expert of 
this House, who has given a great deal of thought and investiga- 
tion to the changing conditions of farm life, in analyzing the 
statistics presented by the last Federal census, state that if the 
present drift were not checked and conditions were not relieved, 
in less than 50 years’ time 20 per cent of the people of this 
country would be called upon to feed and clothe the remaining 
80 per cent. 

This is the only civilized nation upon the face of the earth 
that has not recognized and acted upon the necessity of a sepa- 
rate system of fin- neing for its agricultural classes. By pro- 
viding a separate system of financing for the farmers of this 
country we will not accord to them a special privilege, which 
is charged by some of those who are vehement in their opposi- 
tion to this legislation. We have provided a system of financ- 
ing for the commercial interests of this country, the prime ob- 
ject of that financial system being, as stated over and over by 
its proponents, to furnish credit facilities that would meet the 
“expanding and contracting needs of commerce.” If that be 
true, that our present financial system is shaped entirely to meet 
the short-term credit demands of commerce, then if we provide 
facilities which will supply the long-term credit demands of 
the American farmer, we will not be granting to him a special 
privilege, but we shall only be doing him equal justice and 
according to him equal facilities. 

Mr. Chairman, the man who says that the present commer- 
cial banking system of this country can carry the load of Ameri- 
can agriculture and safely furnish the capital requirements of 
the American farmer upon terms that will not be a burden is 
either ignorant of the very law that underlies a commercial 
bank and necessarily controls its operation, or else he is igno- 
rant of the economic needs of the agricultural classes. The very 
law of the being of a commercial bank is to furnish short-term 
credits to facilitate and furnish a medium of exchange for the 
daily transactions of the commercial world. The law of neces- 
sity requires the commercial bank to keep its assets liquid, so 
that it can at all times be ready to meet the demand obligations 
of its depositors and furnish the bulk of its capital. It would 
be unwise and it would be unsafe for a commercial bank to fly 
in the face of this necessity and jeopardize the safety of its 
institution by loaning out its deposits upon long-term credits. 
Assuming that the commercial bankers are doing the best they 
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can for agriculture, yet the law of their being and the necessi- 
ties of the commercial world make it impossible for them to 
meet to the fullest extent the necessary demands of agriculture. 
Fortunately, a great many of the bankers of the agricultural 
States recognize this fact and are strong advocates of rural- 
credit legislation. One of these country bankers, in discussing 
this proposed legislation, stated that while it would primarily 
be of greatest benefit to the farmers, it would also benefit the 
country banks, for the reason that by a proper rural-credit sys- 
tem low-rate investment funds from the North and East would 
be brought into the agricultural communities of the South and 
West by these long-term loans to farmers, and these funds thus 
brought in would swell the current funds of the community, 
increase the amount of circulation per capita in these commu- 
nities, and enable the country bankers in the agricultural towns 
to more readily meet the needs of commercial operations in 
these communities, and make it easier for the country banker 
to meet the short-term annual demands of the farmer upon 
easier terms. There is no question but that this country banker 
has the right view. There is no question but that all classes 
in the parts of the country where agricultural lands are being 
developed and farm homes are being built would profit greatly 
by this influx of low-rate long-term investment money. This 
country banker stated that the proper function of a commercial 
bank is to gather up the scattered cash in its community and 
convert this cash into banking credit, selling the same to its 
borrowers, while the capital demands of the farmers are just 
the reverse, in that they need to gather up the scattered credits 
made up of the loans of the farmers and convert these scattered 
credits into cash. 

Those who say there is no necessity for this class of legisla- 
tion and that the present Federal reserve act furnishes ample 
credit facilities for the farmer are few in number. President 
Wilson recognizes the necessity and the inadequacy of the pres- 
ent system, which he clearly set forth in a statement which ap- 
peared in the newspapers on August 13, 1913. In this state- 
ment he said that the proposal to include in the then pending 
Federal reserve act provisions for the facilitation of such credits 
as the farmers in the country most stand in need of—that is, 
agricultural credits as distinguished from ordinary commercial 
and industrial credits—were not adopted because such credits 
could only be imperfectly provided for in such measure. In 
addition, he further stated in the same newspaper statement 
that— 

The oopa and character of the bill, its immediate and chief purpose, 
could not made to reach as far as the special interests of the farmer 
require. Special machinery and a distinct system of banking must be 
ie for if rural credits are to be successfully and adequately sup- 
p. 

President Wilson in this same statement, in discussing the ne- 
cessities for rural-credit legislation and pointing out the serious 
disadvantages under which the American farmer is laboring, said: 

One of the chief and most scrious of these disadvantages has been 
that he has not been able to secure the extended bank accommodations 
he every year stands in need of without paying the most burdensome 
rates of interest and saddling himself with mortgages and obligations of 
every kind, which he fairly 8 under, if he could carry them at 
all. In other countries systems of rural credit have been put into opera- 
tion which have not only relieved the farmer, but have put his enter- 
prises upon a footing of easy accomplishment. Countries in which agri- 
culture was fatally languishing, because wholly unprofitable, have seen 
their farming lands blossom again and their people turn once more 
hopefully to the soil for a living. Our farmers must have similar means 
afforded thin of handling their financial needs, easily and inexpensively. 
They should be furnished these facilities before their enterprises lan- 
gulsh, not afterwards. And they will be. This is our next great task 
an a 

Another objection that is urged against rural-credit legisla- 

tion is that it will furnish the farmers with cheap money, and 
those who offer this argument in opposition to rural-credit legis- 
lation say that the American farmer is improvident and has no 
business sense, and that he will borrow too much end ruin him- 
self if the rate of interest is lower. The farmers of my State 
are just as intelligent and capable as the farmers of Illinois 
and Indiana, where they can get money at 4} and 5 per cent. 
Has cheap money ruined the farmers of Illinois and Indiana? 
Again, some of those who are opposed to rural-credit legislation, 
with a great deal of solicitude for the farmer, warn him against 
the dangers to him involved in this legislation and try to make 
him believe that it is a scheme to involve him in debt and ruin 
him. While it is true that some farmers are improvident and 
will go too deeply in debt if given too much credit, the same 
is true of many merchants, lawyers, doctors, and other classes. 
The fact is that the great majority of farmers are compelled to 
go in debt each year and are left with no choice. The young 
farmer starting out in life and the tenant who owns no land can 
not procure a home without going in debt. The right kind of 
rural-credit legislation will not only not ruin the farmer by tak- 
ing his home away from him, as some would make him believe, 


but- would, so far as land credits are concerned, protect those 
who already own homes, but which are mortgaged for a short 
time at a high rate of interest, against loss by foreclosure on 
account of crop failure or other misfortune. He would be pro- 
tected under a proper rural-credit system by,having his debt 
turned into an amortized loan so that by payments that are not 
burdensome he could ultimately discharge his obligations. 

Some object to legislation of this kind, insisting that it is a 
matter that should be left strictly to private capital, and that 
no Government aid should be given, basing their objections 
upon their statement that the American farmer is not a serf, 
as the agriculturists of Europe are classed by them. One of 
these gentlemen says that to call an American farmer a peasant 
would be to insult him. Those who offer this objection to any 
Government aid simply offer the same argument and the same 
objections that those who are opposed to any rural-credit legis- 
lation offer, and therefore this objection demands consideration. 

Both of the objectors who make this arguinent show thereby 
that they are ignorant of the great economic necessity upon 
which the intelligent, thoughtful, sincere advocate of rural 
credit bases his demand for and justifies such legislation. It 
is true that the American farmer is neither a serf nor a 
peasant in the sense that these terms are applied to certain 
classes in Europe. The term “serf”. or.“ peasant,” as com- 
monly used in Europe, means a person who is bound to work 
on a certain estate, and is thus attached to the land and sold 
with it into the service of whoever purchases the land. True, 
the American farmer does not belong to this class, but if the 
economic burden that rests upon his shoulders is permitted to 
continue and no proper financial facilities are afforded him 
with which to meet his necessities, little by little, as the census 
reports show, he will be forced from the home-owning, pros- 
perous class into the tenant and poverty-stricken class, and in 
the course of the years, if such drift is not checked, many will 
become economic serfs. What produced the peasant of Europe? 
What drove the agricultural classes of Europe into. serfdom? 
Did the condition of serfdom follow the law enacted or decrees 
promulgated governing this class, or did these laws and decrees 
simply follow the economic and industrial conditions that so 
ground down the husbandman that the passing of the laws and 
the promulgation of the decrees were naught but formal as- 
sertion ef restraints that economic distress had already im- 
posed? The civilized countries of Europe, by their efforts for 
the past 50 years to remedy the industrial conditions sur- 
rounding their agricultural classes by the establishment of rural- 
credit agencies, have but been applying a remedy for an evil 
that existed, which evil should have been prevented. Europe 
by this class of legislation is lifting from the mire of intoler- 
able conditions her agricultural. classes, while upon the other. 
hand those who seek this legislation in this country seek it not 
because the American farmer is a peasant or a serf, but because 
they do not want the the American farmer to ever become either 
u peasant or a serf. [Applause.] We propose to so provide 
for agriculture in this country that the American farmer will 
continue intelligent, upright, self-reliant, and productive, and 
not permit the burden of intolerable economic conditions to 
force him to the last extremity before we recognize his neces- 
sities and make the same provision for him that we have long 
since made for our commercial classes, 

Mr. Chairman, I have as best I could in the brief time per-* 
mitted discussed some of the necessities for this legislation 
and answered some of the objections that are offered by those 
who oppose it. For some time I have recognized and called 
attention to the necessity for farm-credit legislation, and when 
I entered this Congress, beginning my first term, and the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency, of which I am a member, 
took up the question of reforming the banking and currency 
laws I insisted that it was just as important to provide financial 
machinery adapted to the needs and requirements of agriculture 
as it was to reform our banking and currency laws, so as to 
more fully meet the needs and requirements of commerce, and 
that rural-credit legislation should go hand in hand with the 
proposed Federal reserve act. I and those of us who were in- 
terested in this question pressed our contentions vigorously, 
both in the committee and on the floor of the Democratic 
caucus; and while President Wilson and a majority of the 
Democrats admitted the necessity for this character of legisla- 
tion, they insisted that they were not ready to act wisely, and 
that it would be better to frame a rural-credit law separate and 
apart from the Federal reserve act. At that time President 
Wilson, in a statement which appeared in the newspapers in 
discussing the proposal for a rural-credit system, said: 

It should have accompanied and gone hand in hand with the reform 


of our banking and currency system if we had been ready to act wisely 
with full knowledge of what we were about. E 
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Finding that a majority of the Demoeratie caucus agreed with 
the President that the scope and character of the Federal re- 
serve act were limited to the needs of commerce, and that its 

' inmediate and chief purpose could not be made to reach as far 
as the special interesis of the farmer require, and that they 
seemed to be in perfect accord with the President’s statement 
that special machinery and a distinct system should be pro- 
vided for the farmers, and as he stated that he regarded such 
legislation as our next great task and duty, as I have above 
quoted him, I offered a motion in the Democratic caucus direct- 
ing the Committee on Banking and Currency to prepare a rural- 
credit bill and report the same to the next session of Congress, 
which was to convene the following December. The caucus 
gave such instructions, and I at that time did not for a moment 
doubt that these directions wonld be obeyed by the committee. 
I thought that with the President of the United States urging 
the necessity for legislation of this kind, and with him stating 
that he regarded it as our next great task and duty, and know- 
ing that the Democrats of Congress were willing to carry out 
his suggestions with reference to matters of legislation, I felt 
confident that this Congress would perform that great task 
and discharge the great duty which he said was our next one. 
Pursuant to the instructions of the Democratic caucus, the 
Committee on Banking and Currency appointed a subcommittee 
on rural credits, headed by the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
BULKLEY], which subcommittee took up the question, and after 
considerable hearings, and working with a like subcommittee 
of the Senate Committee on Banking and Currency, they jointly 
framed what has become known as the Bulkley-Hollis bill. 
I immediately insisted that the full committee should take up 
this question and consider it, and if we did not favor the plan 
proposed by the subcommittee the full committee should frame 
some other plan and present the same to the House for its con- 
sideration and action. 

I regret, Mr. Speaker, that I have been unsuccessful in ‘my 
efforts to get this question considered by the full committee. 
At every meeting I have insisted that we take up the rural- 
credit question and report a bill to the House, and I feel sure 
that if the full committee will but take up the question we can 
agree upon a bill and report it to this House within two or 
three days’ time, and then it would be proper to provide for its 
consideration by a special rule, which expedient has been re- 
sorted to in order to pass a great many other bills through this 
House. By doing this we can yet have time to pass a rural- 
credit bill at this session of Congress, and if we do not consider 
and enact such legislation at this session of Congress, and we 
have an extra session, which now seems probable, I shall renew 
my efforts in behalf of this legislation and shall not be content 
until by the enactment of a bona fide, real, practical rural-credit 
system we shall have given to the American farmer the financial 
facilities to which he is justly entitled and which are necessary 
in order that he may be placed upon an equal footing with the 
privileges enjoyed by the commercial interests of the country 
under our present banking and currency laws. , : 

Mr. Chairman, why should we longer delay this legislation? 
Why should we longer deny to the American farmer a rural- 
credit system which would not only be a blessing to him, give 
renewed strength to his arm, kindle anew the fires of hope in 
‘his heart, but by the increased productiveness and the in- 
creased prosperity that would come from his renewed energies 
bring increased prosperity and plenty to every class? 

During the last few weeks we have been engaged in the con- 
sideration of the appropriation bills for the annual support of 
our Army and Navy. These bills together carry about a quarter 
of a billion dollars, and during their consideration a deter- 
mined effort was made by some who come from the manufac- 
turing and commercial centers to increase the expenditures and 
thereby add to the burden of the American taxpayers under the 
specious plea of national defense. z 

Mr. Chairman, I am for national defense, but I do not think 
that the requirements for national defense are limited to an 
adequate Navy. I am not afraid of the foe from without, with 
whose threatened and imaginary invasions gentlemen try to 
excite us into spending increased millions for our military es- 
tablishment; but I do, as one who loves his country and gives 
some thought to its continued prosperity and safety, have fears 
of the canker and deterioration that always flow from economic 
distress and industrial injustice. No one honors more than I 
do the men who have fought our battles upon the land, upon the 
sen; no one has a greater pride in the valorous achievements of 
the American soldier and sailor, to whom we affectionately re- 
fer as “the man behind the gun”; but there are others of 
whom I think and for whose welfare I plead and in whose wel- 
fare and prosperity are wrapped the safety and security of this 
Republic, and they are not “the men behind the guns,” but are 


“the men behind the plows” and “the men in the overalls.” 
[Applause. ] : 

Mr. Chairman, during the past 20 years we have spent upon 
the American Army and Navy something less than $5,000,000,000, 
and as compared to this sum, all of which has been wrung from 
the overburdened taxpayers of this land, the few millions that 
have been spent in aid of the American farmer seem insig- 
nificant and small. While these expensive battleships, each 
costing many millions, and our standing Army are maintained 
in idleness and their officers live a life of luxury and ease the 
American farmer, stooped beneath the burden of his load, by 
his taxes supports them, and at the same time feeds and clothes 
the Nation, and with his surplus furnishes us with a balance of 
trade in our dealings with the nations of the earth. 

Is it not time we did something to lighten the burden of the 
American farmer and equip him with such credit facilities as 
will enable him to more easily develop the agricultural resources 
of the country? Is it not true that should war come, the battle- 
ships and the standing armies alone will not constitute our de- 
fense, but our real defense will be the farmer and his fellow 
toilers, who in every age and in every land and in every period 
of the history of this Republic have fought the Nation’s battles 
and borne the brunt of war? [Applause.] 

I say, it is the farmer who not only in time of peace brings 
the balance of trade to our shores, but it is the farmer who in 
time of war bares his breast in defense of the country he loves. 
It is the farmer's wife and the farmer’s mother who kisses her 
stalwart husband or her bright-faced boy good-by, and facing 
the heartache and the toil, the loneliness and sorrow, the dan- 
ger of the isolated country life, tells him to go down to the red, 
red field of battle and, if need be, give his life for the common 
weal. The hand that guides the plow in time of peace is the 
hand that grips the musket in time of war. [Applause.] 

John Trotwood Moore has eloquently described this hand. 
He says it is a hard hand, it is true, but it is faithful and hon- 
est; and in its rough grip more gentleness dwells, more truth 
and honor lie, than in many another of softer grip and finer 
strain. It may be rough like the roots of the oak, twisted and 
hardened, gnarled and knotted in the primal fight for life with 
the elements of nature, but unbeautiful as it is, it has borne its 
full burden in the fight of civilization and the battle of the 
world. It may be misshapen, and its joints large from strain 
and toil, and the veins may run through it like the channels 
of a stream deep cut, and it may be curved in like the turn of 
a plow handle, and shaped like the grip of an ax helve, toil worn 
and scarred. It is this hand that not only each year feeds and 
clothes our vast population, but it is this hand that lights the 
fires in every forge, turns the countless wheels of industry 
everywhere, girds the continent with glittering threads of steel 
and hurrying steeds of fire, makes white the seas of earth 
with sails of commerce, and pours upon all lands and all peoples 
in every human pursuit the blessings and prosperity which its 
toil has wrought from the earth. [Applause.] 

Mr. Chairman, it is for the purpose of making the tasks and 
the burdens of this hand lighter that I plead for rural-credit 
legislation. Not only does justice to the farmer demand that 
you grant him this relief, but.the prosperity and future of this 
Nation require that you no longer permit him to be handi- 
capped by the financial shackles that now bind him. Will you 
by the enactment of this legislation break those bonds and set 
him free? [Applause.] 3 

Mr. HARDY. Mr. Chairman, I reserve the remainder of my 
time. 

Mr. MANN. I yield 15 minutes to the gentleman from Michi- 
gan [Mr. J. M. C. Surry]. 

Mr. J. M. C. SMITH. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I ex- 
pected to have an opportunity to address the House yesterday, 
and what I have to say is more germane to the subject which 
was then under consideration. I wish now, in the brief time 
allotted to me, to call attention to the question under considera- 
tion yesterday—the purchase of ships for a merchant marine. 
These ships are only to be used in foreign trade and with our 
insular possessions. The bill has no semblance to one for a 
merchant marine, and the ships purchased are to revert to the 
Navy two years after the termination of the European war. 

I have no quarrel with any man whose business is that of 
importing and exporting. If a man is engaged in foreign trade, 
he is directly interested in it and certainly would be in favor 
of more ships. Neither have I any quarrel with those who are 
in favor of more ships for the exportation of American products. 
But I think I can safely say that no prudent business man in 
his own business would at the present time engage in the 
foreign shipping trade. Least of all would he purchase ships 
for that purpose under present conditions. In the first place, 
our relations are such that no man would want to engage in 
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that business on his own account, because it is especially 
hazardous. It was said by one of the speakers here yesterday 
that we want more ships in order to reduce ocean freight rates. 
Every man who has followed current events knows that the 
rates of ocean freights have not been increased because of the 
lack of ships, but because of the hazardous character of the 
business. We have no dearth of ships. At the present time 
we are exporting almost double the amount of our former 
previous exports, and no one is complaining that there are not 
enough ships. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. J. M. C. SMITH. For a question. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Does the gentleman understand that the 
German lines—the North German Lloyd and the Hamburg- 
American Line—have taken off about 200 ships, the most of 
which were used in American shipping? 

Mr. J. M. C. SMITH. That may be. A gentleman stated 
here yesterday that some ships are making 100 per cent a 
year. When he said that I thought of the Titanic, which, 
having cost millions of dollars, went to the bottom on her 
first trip. I thought of the shipping upon our own Great Lakes, 
which for two years has been almost at a standstill, and the 
least lucrative emp!oyment in which you could engage capital. 
I say that under present conditions no prudent man would 
embark upon the business of ocean transportation: First, be- 
cause of the fierce competition of foreign countries which have 
thousands of ships operated at less cost than we can operate 
them; second, because no man would sell bonds given on his 
property for money to buy ships to run on a venture; third, 
because engaging in shipping at the present time would be 
considered an unfriendly act by at least one of the belligerent 
nations. We have heard complaints from the very nations that 
purchase our products and materials. And I have heard the 
partisans of the belligerents complaining about shipping the 
very products that we are now shipping, while by this bill we 
are being invited to engage in what I consider a hazardous 
and precarious undertaking. And still those people that have 
taken sides in the great struggle that now engages the nations 
of the Old World are anxious to purchase ships, and for what? 
In order to aggravate and to increase the very danger that now 


threatens us. I say that these people who are filing resolutions |- 


and sending us petitions asking Congress to prohibit the ship- 
ment of munitions of war ought to be a little careful how they 
favor shipping bills, when they are complaining about our 
neutrality and our absolute right as a neutral Nation to ship 
our products of field and factory. I say that we must be care- 
ful, and the last thing under present circumstances that we 
ought to undertake as a Nation is to engage in foreign shipping 
under any circumstances. England has always been our best 
customer. She has taken of our products to the value of 
$600,000,000 annually. Germany has taken of our products to 
an average balance of $200,000,000; but is there any man who 
would say that we should engage in shipping when they are de- 
claring even food products, raiment, and I do not know but 
drugs, contraband of war? 

It seems to me that if we wish to be neutral and absolutely 
stand upon our neutrality—and I certainly want to be as 
friendly to Germany as I am to any of the other countries, 
although I may have my preference—we should sell our goods 
in our own markets and Jet them take them, if they wish, from 
our own doorsteps and from our own factories and from our 
own warehouses. In that way we can preserve our neutrality, 
but we see our friends here who are filing resolutions, and we 
know that some of those friends who are sending us petitions 
would have us buy ships and engage in a most hazardous busi- 
ness, incurring, if you please, not only the unfriendliness of these 
countries but absolutely inviting war, and I am for peace. 
[Applause.] Munitions of war means anything that can be 
used for the prosecution of war or to support war—foodstuff 
and clothing. When I say I am not for entirely shutting up 
our factories, and when I say I stand upon the law of nations 
which allows a neutral country to ship our products of farm 
and factory to neutral nations, then some gentleman arises here 
and asks me about the humane side of it, and wants to know 
if I am in favor of selling them and shipping over there bullets 
and powder. You have all had the same question asked you, 
and I look at that man. Of course nobody is in favor of slaugh- 
ter. I wish the war would stop to-day; this very hour; and 
I wish that we might not send over there bullets or powder; 
but I would ask those same gentlemen who are so strong for 
our neutrality and who do not want us to do any business, who 
wish us to shut up our shops, if they are in favor of the greatest 
gun factory in the world shutting up? If they will stop mak- 
ing powder and bullets in England and if they will stop making 
VVV 
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EREA of Wisconsin. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 

Mr. J. M. C. SMITH. Yes. 

Mr. BURKE of Wisconsin. Does the gentleman contend that 
our manufacturers of war ammunition and material have any 
vested rights in the continuance of foreign wars? 

Mr. J. M. C. SMITH. No; I do not claim that they have. 

Mr. BURKE of Wisconsin. Let me ask the gentleman an- 
other question. If the exportation of American manufactured 
war material and ammunition were prevented, does the gentle- 
man think that the American manufacturers of such material 
have any right to insist that the foreign war shall be continued 
for their benefit? 

Mr. J. M. C. SMITH. No. 

Mr. BURKE of Wisconsin. Are they in any worse position 
than if the war had not occurred and peace had continued? 

Mr. J. M. C. SMITH. I do not think it puts them in any worse 
condition, but under every law of nations we have a right to do 
just what Germany did in sending guns and bullets and powder 
over to Mexico, when we sent our whole Army and Navy down 
there to stop them, and just as England and Germany did in the 
Russo-Japanese War, running their factories night and day, 
on three shifts, to furnish powder and bullets, I am not stand- 
ing here saying that I am in favor of furnishing bullets and 
powder to any other nation. Please do not interpret me as 
saying that. I am just as friendly to one side as to the other. 
If there is a man who stands neutral, if there is a man who 
wants to be fair and do justice to each side, if there is a man 
who has the love of country at heart, if there is a man who 
wants to keep his country out of trouble and keep out of war, 
then I am that man. [Applause.] But as a Nation we have a 
right to exist. No one has ever contended that because two 
nations went to war we must shut up our factories, and that we 
must not export food or clothing or drugs, or that we may not 
send our products to even neutral nations. 

Mr. BARTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. J. M. C. SMITH. Just for a question. 

Mr. BARTON. I would like to ask the gentleman if he does 

not discriminate and find a difference between sending bread 
and bullets? 
Mr. J. M. C. SMITH. Oh, yes; but please remember that as 
a nation we are not making these and as a nation we are not 
sending them over. In order to be perfectly neutral the gen- 
tleman will please understand what my position is, that as a 
nation we ought not to buy boats to ship products to these 
nations that are already complaining because individuals and 
private companies are shipping foodstuffs even to neutral 
nations. How are we as a nation to escape censure when an 
individual can not? What do we want of these boats at the 
present time? Let us avoid even the appearance of evil and not 
buy ships. 

Mr. Chairman, born in one night in a Democratic caucus 
ending at 2.30 o’clock in the morning, bound by a caucus rule 
attended only by Democrats, and by them brought into the 
House next day for immediate consideration, is this bill pro- 
viding for the appropriation of $40,000,000 of the American 
people’s money out of the Public Treasury of the United States 
for the purpose of embarking in a scheme of purchasing ships. 

There have been no public hearings or opportunity given or 
afforded to determine the necessity of this expenditure for pur- 
chasing ships. The bill was not reported by any committee 
favoring this expenditure. It was brought before the House 
by a special rule allowing but three hours on a side for general 
debate, which, if equally divided between the 424 Members of 
the House, would not allow one minute to each Member. Bound 
hand and foot by this caucus rule, the Members are expected 
to vote blindly for this measure about which they know little 
or nothing. 

It is proposed by this bill that the United States shall form a 
corporation in the District of Columbia consisting of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, Secretary of Commerce, and three other 
members to be appointed by the President, with the consent of 
the Senate, at a salary of $6,000 each per annum, having for its 
purpose the right to expend this $40,000,000 in the purchase or 
construction of vessels or boats to carry mail, passengers, and 
freight between the United States and its insular possessions 
and foreign countries. The rates are to be fixed and determined 
by the shipping board. 

This is a very large sum of money. The Treasury at this 
time is greatly depleted. To supply means to pay the running 
expenses of our Government it was recently found necessary to 
levy what is termed an emergency revenue tax to raise $100,- 
000,000 annually. Appropriation bills have been cut to the 
lowest possible amount. Internal improvements have been held 
up or denied. The receipts of our Government have been fall- 
ing off, and the sale of bonds and other ways and means are 
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contemplated to procure money to bolster up our depleted 
Treasury, 

In order to raise this $40,000,000 for the purpose of embark- 
ing in this shipping business, it is proposed by this bill to use 
$10,000,000 of the people’s money now in the United States 
Treasury and by selling Panama bonds therefor. I call atten- 
tion to the fact that these Panama bonds were issued for the 
special purpose of constructing the Panama Canal and not for 
the purpose of buying ships. To use them now in the latter 
way would be diverting them and defrauding the American 
people, who favored their issue because of the great, renowned, 
national project of constructing our great canal. I am not one 
of those who favor mortgaging and bonding the present or fu- 
ture where it can possibly be avoided. In times of peril, great 
stress, or public need, it may become necessary, but in the face 
of present conditions that necessity does not exist. 

With these ships it is proposed to bring in products of foreign 
countries as well as export our own. There is now interchange 
of commerce, subject to the rules of war, with every nation on 
earth. They have ships by the thousands. This bill does not 
even have the merit of requiring these Government ships to be 
built at home or to be purchased from American owners. That 
is left discretionary with the board. It does not have the 
merit of providing that they shall be manned with American 
seamen and American labor. Nor does it have the merit of 
saying that they shall engage in our American coastwise trade. 
The bill provides solely for insular and foreign traffic. 

To me, as a business proposition, this scheme for the pur- 
chase of ships is one wherein a business man conducting his 
own private business might be led to purchase foreign ships be- 
cause they can be built in foreign countries for nearly one-half 
of what they can be built for in this country; or a business man 
conducting his own business might equip these ships with for- 
eign seamen because they can be hired for one-half the wages 
we pay our American seamen. A business man would also look 
squarely in the face this fact before engaging in the shipping 
business on his own account, and that is that every foreign coun- 
try gives great subsidies, amounting in some cases to millions of 
dollars, as national aid to companies and ships engaged in for- 
eign commerce. 

By this bill, if we purchase ships, we take the people’s money 
out of the Treasury to buy them with. After that we must 
keep up the ships at a great expense. They are subject to great 
depreciation. And the cost of upkeep and operating them will 
be more in the hands of the Government than in the hands of 
private parties. 

I recall distinctly to mind when first coming as a Member to 
this House with what great earnestness we were urged to pass 
certain measures. At that time this country was enjoying 
great prosperity. The election had been won because of the 
high prices of foodstuffs and the necessaries of life. The 
country was everywhere highly prosperous. Labor was em- 
ployed. And, although the people took stock in what the 
Democratic Party stated in making its campaign, those state- 
ments, promises, and pledges have not worked well, and the 
people now will be slow in taking stock in further declarations, 
promises, theories, and proposals of the Democratic Party. 

We were first told the wonders of a competitive tariff enacted 
along competitive lines, This act has proven a complete fail- 
ure. It brings neither prosperity nor revenue. Then we were 
told it lacked the working tools to put it into successful opera- 
tion and that it would succeed better after the enactment of an 
income tax and a banking and currency law. Then we were 
told of the new freedom and that the wheels of prosperity and 
the hands of industry were fettered by greedy trusts; that 
we needed a Federal industrial or trade commission. They 
said give us these tools and “business will bloom and blossom 
as the rose,” to use the expression of our illustrious Speaker. 
But now, lo, with all these, and with the impetus of a great 
war, our industries have slackened, business stagnated, and 
labor remains unemployed. And here comes the slogan, “ Give 
us ships.” 

Now, of all times, is not the time to make experiments. 
There are plenty of affairs of state needing our consideration 
which would make for our betterment and better conserve our 
national welfare. To go into this scheme is especially haz- 
ardous. The people are not demanding this legislation. But 
they are demanding that we as their representatives shall so 
regulate and govern our national affairs as to leave us aloof 
from entangling alliances and win back that high standard of 
national prosperity which makes for our advancement and hap- 
piness, such as we had prior to the present administration and 
under a protective tariff. 

I do not want to be classed as opposed to an American mer- 
chant marine. As a national policy I favor it. But from my 


personal viewpoint the way to reach it is to enter into com- 
petition with foreign countries by doing, as a Nation, what 
foreign countries G@o—compete as a Nation with other nations. 
Do not as a Nation go into the boat-building and boat-running 
business with private owners. Let our ship companies and 
private owners compete with the ship companies and private 
owners of other countries, and we, as a Nation, lend them the 
support given or better support than that given, by foreign na- 
tions to theirs, Then American enterprise, industry, efficiency, 
skill, and intelligence will reap the same reward in its merchant 
marine that it does in competing with other countries in other 
endeavors. [Applause.] 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. SAMUEL W. SMITH]. 

Mr. SAMUEL W. SMITH. Mr, Chairman, I make the same 
request, to extend my remarks in the RECORD. i 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Michigan asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp. Is there 
objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman from 
Nebraska [Mr. Barton]. 

Mr. BARTON. Mr. Chairman, it is to be regretted that on 
account of the drastic rule brought in yesterday we could not 
have the right and privilege that was given us under the 
Constitution, and which the people of this country expect us 
to have, in passing on one of the greatest problems confronting 
us to-day—the creation of a merchant marine. 

Democrats have railed for the past decade against gag rule, 
but when they get into harness they bring in and adopt rules 
that are more drastic than the procedure under Cannon or 
Reed. A bill is brought in that has never received the con- 
sideration of a committee—ordered in by a caucus and forced 
through this body without even the privilege of amendment. 
The bill was not even the work of a secret caucus; it was not 
the work of the membership of this House; it was the work of 
the executive department, who brought it to you, and, like young 
robins, you closed your eyes and opened your mouths and 
swallowed, regardless of what was brought. By this rule you 
propose to discharge a committee that has never considered the 
bill. Your Committee on Rules attaches an amendment that has 
never been introduced in this House, and your drastic action 
forbids amendment and limits debate to six hours. Unless the 
people of this country have decided that a monarchical form of 
government is preferable to a republican form, they will never 
set their seal of approval upon such action. 

This is a period of our Nation’s history when we should, as 
representatives of the American people, talk, act, and breathe 
neutrality. We should not stand by watching the great strug- 
gle, proclaiming to the world we are neutral, wink the other 
eye, and ship guns, powder, shot, and shrapnel to the belligerents 
on either side of the contest. 

John Bassett Moore says in his Digest of International Law, 
volume 7, page 748: 


Much Lert satrap as to the quality of the act of supplying con- 
traband articles, such as arms and munitions of war, to the parties to 
an armed conflict has arisen from the statements so often made that the 
trade in contraband is lawful and not prohibited. 

This statement, when made with reference to the preventive duties 
of neutral Governments, is quite correct, but if applied to the duties 
of individuals it is quite incorrect. The acts which individuals are 
forbidden to commit and the acts which neutral Governments are obliged 
to prevent are by no means the same; precisely as the acts which the 
neutral Government is obliged to prevent and the acts which it is 
forbidden to commit are by no means the same. The supply of mate- 
rials of war, such as arms and ammunition, to either party to an 
armed conflict, although neutral Governments are not obliged to prevent 
it, constitutes on the part of the individuals who engage in it a par- 
ticipation in hostilities, and as such is confessedly an unneutral act. 
Should the Government of the individual itself supply such article, it 
would clearly depart from its position of neutrality. 

GREAT BRITAIN RECOGNIZES THAT SUCH ACTS ON THE PART OF INDIVIDUALS 
ARE UNNEUTRAL. 


April 23, 1898, Great Britain warned British subjects by 
proclamation against doing any act in derogation of their duty 
as subjects of a neutral power, or any violation or contravention 
of the law of nations, among which was enumerated the carrying 
of arms, ammunition, military stores or materials. 

From the foregoing it appears that under general interna- 
tional law, as recognized by Great Britain itself, the act of our 
citizens in exporting arms and ammunition is an unneutral act. 
If our Government decides to forbid the commission of such 
unneutral act by its own citizens, can such action on the part of 
our Government be declared to be unneutral, since its object 
is to establish neutrality? It seems to me that with this falls 
the last argument of the opponents of the various measures 
pending before Congress designed to stop the export of arms 
and ammunition. 

In this connection I desire to call attention to the further fact 
that there is now on the statute books of Great Britain an act 
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on that side now claim that you are in favor of bearing down 
on the trusts and putting them out of business and of bringing 
lower freight rates to the country.’ [Applause on ihe Repub- 
lican side.] i 

It is said that we can not get ships to take our produce, 
yet during the month of December, 1913, we -sent abroad 
5,000,000 bushels of corn, wheat, oats, and barley, and in Decem - 
ber of 1914, 41,000,000 bushels. 

This is neither a Government ownership nor a private busi- 
ness. It permits private business to use Government money 
and credit for their exploitation, while the Government con- 
trols a majority of the stock, yet we know that fine, fat berths 
will be created for men whose main incentive and business will 
be to hold the job. Then after it is developed, if it should be, 
the bill proposes to lease the line to private interests—neither 
Government ownership nor private ownership—the Government 
a partner for its credit and money and the private interests for 
what they can make out of the senior partner. 

I stand fora merchant marine; but the kind I stand for is 
ships built in American dockyards by American men, manned 
by American seamen, and floating an American flag. 

The conditions are not so imperative that we can not wait 
until we build these ships, thus ayoiding the danger of pur- 
chasing interned ships and sending them into troubled waters. 
In the interests of peace and neutrality let us pass the resolu- 
tion against the shipment of arms and ammunition. Let us 
wait until the war is over before buying and building ships aud 
embarking into new and untried waters, and if there are a few 
shippers and exporters who want to use the Government money 
to send their material abroad let them wait until this war con- 
cludes, and when we build our merchant marine let us build it 
without petty partners. In the spirit of peace and neutrality I 
shall vote against the measure. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Wyoming [Mr. MONDELL]. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, even a Democratic House is 
oecasionally, unintentionally and unconsciously, logical. Yester- 
day the Democratic membership of the House went through the 
farce of assuming to launch on the high seas a merchant ma- 
rine. To-day we passed a bill providing for them when they 
shall be shipwrecked. [Laughter on the Republican side.] 
Yesterday we were engaged in the barren enterprise of acting 
as-a recording machine for the Presidential will. ‘To-day we 
are proposing to search out the barren bottoms of the coasts of 
‘Texas. Yesterday witnessed a humiliating surrender by the 
House of Representatives of its dignity, its independence, its 
judgment, and its will to the imperious mandate of the Presi- 
dent to a degree and an extent hitherto ‘unknown, even in the 
unparalleled subserviency of this Democratic Congress. The 
Democratic majority of this House has heretofore yielded to the 
‘dictation of the President as to essential and important details 
of legislation, but not until yesterday did the majority com- 
pletely surrender the views and opinions of its membership as 
to the entire plan, scope, and purpose of a fundamentally im- 
portant proposition. 

But this complete and humiliating-surrender of judgment and 
opinion by the majority in a matter of paramount importance 
does not of itself embrace the full measure of the degredation 
of the popular branch of the National Congress. Added to that 
surrender of judgment-and opinion was the voluntary abdica- 
tion by the majority of the functions of this body as a branch 
of the legislative machinery of the Government. That pro- 
cedure was for the sole purpose of making a record in support 
of the dogmatic demands of the President, without hope or 
expectation that it would result in the enactment by this Con- 
gress of the legislation passed upon. 

It is bad enough, heaven knows, when the majority of a 
legislative body, under the whip and spur of executive demand, 
agrees to make a record which does not express the views and 
opinions of even a majority of the majority; but it is still 
worse when this surrender is made, and this record falsifying 
the judgment of the House is agreed to mainly and essentially 
for the purpose of saving the face and attempting to sustain in 
publie opinion the dogmatic judgment of the Chief Executive. 

Mr. HARDY. Will the gentleman yield fora question? 

Mr. MONDELL. I will. 

Mr. HARDY. Would it not save a heap of time and vocal 
effort if quite a number of gentlemen who are accustomed to 
repeat the same thing about the orders from the White House 
and the caucus would get together and formulate a complete 
statement and print it on a card and hold it up and say, “I 
want to say these same things that have been said before.” 

Mr. MONDELL. Well, I do not know but what it would be 
a good thing to print not only on cards but on the walls of this 
Chamber, inside and out, certainly to print on the walls of our 


very similar in its wording to House joint resolution 377, con- 
ferring discretionary power on the King of England to for- 
bid the export of arms and ammunition; also that nearly all 
the neutral countries of Europe have since this war began en- 
acted such legislation; also that the German Government dur- 
ing the Spanish-American War stopped the export of such mate- 
rials on a protest from our minister, Andrew D. White. 

We are a Nation that profess peace, yet our present attitude 
Is to place the dollar above the man. For eommerce we would 
sacrifice all. Just to make profits for the manufacturer of in- 
struments of war we refrain from placing an embargo on such 
munitions. We do not see the difference between bullets and 
bombs, bread and bacon; we do not see the difference between 
cannon and cotton. I can mot understand this blindness, es- 
pecially when Holland, Switzerland, Norway, and Sweden have 
placed humanity above commercialism and have declared an 
embargo on arms. Why, then, should not we who claim to be 
the leaders of peace follow their glorious example? 

Why, then, should not we enact the resolution against shipping 
arms to the belligerents; postpone this shipping bill until the 
war is over and be neutral in the true sense of the word. This 
shipping bill in my judgment is but another method of injecting 
ourselves into the strained condition now existing. Who will 
argne that conditions are so imperative that we can not wait to 
build our ships until this great war ceases? What is behind this 
great pressure that is being used daily? The President vetoed 
the immigration bill on the theory that the people had not 
passed on it. Have the people passed on the Government buying 
and sending their ships into the troubled waters of foreign 
countries? Is not the demand from seaboard speculators and 
‘men who will have control of the shipping board instead of the 
people? What ships can we bay but interned ships? If these 
ships could be bought without a breach of neutrality, who would 
they carry freight to? You know, and I know, that only one 
of the parties to this great contest could be benefitted. Is this 
the reason for the great pressure? Is it in truth to reduce 
‘freight rates? Do you think that shipping risk now is no 
greater risk than before the war? If you are really so con- 
„cerned about the freight rates, why so insistent that the rail- 
road rates be increased? Why did not the:administration insist 
on placing a railroad across this continent to prove railroad 
rates were higher, and help the farmer? 

The main argument that is used throughout the discussion is, 
we want ships to reduce ocean freight rates. In the words of 
Representative Goon, of Iowa: 

“T would be very glad to vote for a bill to bring about a re- 
duction in those rates. How about that side of the Chamber, 
whose party in convention in Baltimore adopted a platform 
promising cheaper railway rates? In the Interstate Commerce 
case where the eastern roads were asking for an increase of 5 
per cent the president of the New York Central lines testified 
that in 1913 that after setting aside all that was necessary for 
depreciation, and after setting aside $11,000,000 to the surplus 
fund, they still had enough to pay 11 per cent on the entire 
capitalization of the road. The president of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad testified that in 1913, after setting aside a sufficient 
fund to cover all of the depreciation charges, they still had net 
earnings sufficient to pay more than 9.6 per cent on the total 
«capitalization of the Pennsylvania Railroad. Yet, notwithstand- 
ing such magnificent earnings, the President of the United States 
on September 11 wrote a letter which appears in the New York 
‘Times of that date under the following headlines: 


President asks aid for railroads—Calis country’s attention to the 
mecessity of e pam every possible help— Finds their needs vital 
In open jeter to nk Trumbull he insists their credits must be sus- 
tained—May seek rate increase—Reo or of interstate ruling of 
August 1 probably will be asked by — — lines, 

“The President says to Mr. Trumbull: 

“ Since you read it to me yesterday I have read again the statement 
you made on behalf of the committee of railroad presidents whom I 
fad the pleasure of meeting and conferring with at my office, It is a 
lucid statement of plain truths. 

“You asked me to call the attention of the country to the Im tive 
need that railway credits be sustained and the railroads helped in every 
possible way, whether by private cooperative effort or by the action, 
wherever feasible, of Government agencies, and I am glad to do so, 
because I think the need very real. 

“I am confident that there will be active and earnest cooperation in 
this matter, perhaps the .one common interest of our whole industrial 


* Cordially and sincerely, yours, “‘Wooprow WILSON. 

“Active cooperation! Active cooperation with whom? ‘With 
whom could the President cooperate? Who had the power to 
grant the increase? The Interstate Commerce Commission, and 
the Interstate Commerce Commission alone. The President 
wanted freight rates increased for railroads that were earning 
11 per cent in 1913 after they had paid all operating expenses,’ 
charged off all that was necessary for depreciation, and set 
aside $11,000,000 for the surplus fund. And yet you gentlemen 
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hearts, a warning of the effect on free government of the ever- 
ere domination of one man. [Applause on the Republican 

e. 

Mr. HARDY. Will the gentleman yield for one further ques- 
tion? 

Mr. MONDELL. I do. 

Mr. HARDY. Does the gentleman think that after dozens of 
his colleagues have made this statement and nobody has paid 
any attention to it that he must repeat it in order to get the 
impression conveyed? 

Mr. MONDELL. Oh, I do not think my colleagues have made 
this statement in just the way I have made it. Possibly none 
of them has made it quite as forcefully as I am trying to make 
it [applause] when I shall have said what I am about to say. 

Mr. HARDY. The gentleman is of the opinion that he had to 
make it plain. 

Mr. MONDELL. And the gentleman is of the hope that it 
may finally find lodgment in the heart of his friend, the gen- 
tleman from Texas. 

Mr. HARDY. Will the gentleman permit just one further 
question? 

Mr. MONDELL. I will. 

Mr. HARDY. I regret it, but I am fair to say that the gen- 
tleman can not speak the English language any plainer than all 
ee Members on his side who have spoken the same thing here- 
tofore. 

Mr. MONDELL. Well, I am glad that some of these state- 
ments of the dangers to this House and to this Government 
which flow from this usurpation of the Executive and domina- 
tion over the legislative branch have at last come to the atten- 
tion of the gentleman from Texas, if they have not as a matter 
of fact had any influence upon him. 

Mr. HARDY. Will the gentleman pardon just one further 
observation? 

Mr. MONDELL. Just a moment. My time flies. I have a 
few observations I would like to make. 

Mr. HARDY. We are sailing along easily. I just wanted to 
say that it seems to me that I, like everybody else, could repeat 
it as readily as the Lord’s Prayer. 

Mr. MONDELL. I want to say another thing while the gen- 
tleman is saying that, that so far as I am personally concerned 
I am not criticizing a Democratic President any more sharply 
than I would a President of my own political faith—— 

Mr. WALSH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONDELL. Because I believe, as profoundly as I believe 
anything on earth, that if we shall continue in this Government, 
increasingly as we have for a few years past, the control and 
domination of the executive over the legislative branch the day 
will come when we can not be as proud of our country as we 
have been in the past. 

Mr. WALSH. Did the President ever dictate anything to the 
gentleman from Wyoming? 

Mr. MONDELL. -The President? 

Mr. WALSH. Yes. 

Mr. MONDELL. Well. the present President has not honored 
me by expressing his will or desire to me in any way at any 
time, 

Mr. WALSH. Does the gentleman from Wyoming know of 
any Member of the House that the present President has ever 
dictated anything to? 

Mr. MONDELL. Oh, if the gentleman will please drop that. 

Mr. WALSH. I ask the gentleman the question. Do not 
evade it. 

Mr. MONDELL. It is bad enough to have everybody know. 
The bootblacks and the newsboys—— 

Mr. WALSH. You did not answer the question. 

Mr. MONDELL (continuing). The charwomen and all other 
sundry and divers classes of persons know of the domination 
of the President over Congress. That is bad enough, but for 
a gentleman who knows all about it to pretend that it is not 
notorious is a shrieking farce, of which the gentleman ought 
to be thoroughly ashamed. [Applause on the Republican side.] 
If you must be bound, if you think that your duty to your party 
compels you to do it, be manly enough to admit it. 

Mr. WALSH. I was just going to say that I hope to live 
to see the day when Members of this House will think first of 
their country as Americans rather than for the welfare of their 
party as politicians. 

Mr. MONDELL, Well, I think I have been here longer than 
the gentleman has, and I think the Members of this House do 
in the main think first of their country and of their duty, but 
unfortunately we are none of us perfect; unfortunately we are 
all subject to temptation; and unfortunately the Executive is 
in a position to tempt and to coerce. I do not know, and I 


shall not judge, who is most to blame—the tempter or the 
tem 


pted. 

Mr. WALSH. Does the gentleman think a patriot would 
make the speech that the gentleman from Wyoming has just 
made and the statements he has made in the last few minutes? 

Mr. MONDELL. I will leave that to the judgment of the 
People who sent me here. 

Mr. WALSH. My judgment is that he would not. 

Mr. MANN. He would not want to leave it to the judgment 
of the people who sent the gentleman from New Jersey here. 

= MONDELL. The judgment of the people who left him 
at home. 

Mr. FESS. The gentleman from Texas asks if the printing 
of certain utterances would not save time. I would like to 
know if it would not save time to close the doors of this House 
and put on them, “ Closed until further orders”? 

Mr. MONDELL. If we did not save time, we would save 
the pollution of the atmosphere of the corridors from the sul- 
phurous expressions of the gentlemen who voted one way and 
believed and talked another. [Laughter.] 

Mr. HARDY. Will the gentleman yield for just one sug- 
gestion? 

Mr. MONDELL. I am afraid the gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. Mann] has no more time to yield me, and I have a few, 
words I would like to say. But I yield to the gentleman if he 
wants to ask me a question, 

Mr. HARDY. I just wanted to know if it would not have 
been quicker if the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Fess] and the 
gentleman from Wyoming [Mr. MoNDELL] as to these observa- 
tions had not held up the card that I was talking about. 

Mr. MONDELL. It might have pleased the gentleman from 
Texas, who seems to be restive and irritated in the face of the 
reiteration of these truths, but our object and intent is to make 
him as uncomfortable as we can in the hope it may remind 
him of his duty. 

Mr. HARDY. Will the gentleman pardon me just a moment? 
I never was in a better humor nor more pleased than I have 
been at the continued repetitions of the gentleman from Ohio 
and the gentleman from Wyoming. 

Mr. MONDELL. I am delighted. I still have hope for the 
gentleman from Texas. [Laughter.] 

Mr. FERRIS. Mr. Speaker, I was fearful that I did not 
grasp the force of the suggestion of the gentleman from Ohio. 
He made some remark about closing the doors. He can go on 
and on outside of the Hall as well as in, for I heard him a 
moment ago outside of the Hall make a speech. So the closing 
of the doors of the House would not make any difference. 

Mr. MANN. Why does not the gentleman from Oklahoma 
follow his example and make a good speech? 

Mr. MONDELL. Whatever may be said about the remarks 
of the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Fess], what shall we say of 
the howling silence of the gentleman from Oklahoma on the 
shipping bill yesterday? [Laughter.] 

Mr. FERRIS. Will the gentleman pause for a reply? 

Mr. MONDELL. Well, if the gentleman insists. 

Mr. FERRIS. I believe that some mathematician more compe- 
tent than myself made the computation that there was about 
1.7 minutes apiece, and as the Republican side brought about 
15 or 17 roll calls, and each one talked as long as time would 
permit, there was not a chance for any of us to speak. 

Mr. MONDELL. The roll calls did not reduce the time any. 
There was plenty of opportunity, but there was mighty little 
inclination on that side. I tried to get in, but could not. I am 
making a few observations now. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Wyoming 
has expired. 

Mr. MONDELL. I have about a 10-minute speech I would 
like to make. 

Mr. MANN. If you make the speech, all right. 

Mr. MONDELL. Will you yield me 10 minutes? 

Mr. MANN. I will yield to thé gentleman 10 minutes, if he 
will use the time. 

Mr. MONDELL. No one expected the bill that wes before us 
yesterday to become a law. A majority of those who voted for 
it hope and pray it never will, and their hopes and their prayers 
will probably be answered and realized, thanks to the patri- 
otism and the staying qualities of the minority in another body. 
But the bill had failed in another body and in spite of the most 
persistent touting, advertising, and promoting by the adminis- 
tration, backed and supported by selfish and sinister influences, 
it has failed utterly to command the support of any considerable 
proportion of the American people. In this state of affairs, 
desperate from the standpoint of the administration, an ob- 
sequious majority in the House of Representatives was called 
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upon, coerced and cajoled into not only surrendering its views 
and opinions but into surrendering the dignity, the prerogatives, 
and the functions of the House that they might be used and 
utilized for the purpose of recording a decision supporting the 
presidential mandate—a decision which did not reflect the judg- 
ment of the House and which is not expected to be crystallized 
into law. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not make these statements lightly or 
without reason, for it is notorious that a majority of the major- 
ity were not in their hearts favorable to this legislation, and, to 
their everlasting credit, none of the Republican minority were 
for it. It is known of all men this legislation has received no 
indorsement from any important political organization; that 
it was not sought, as it is not supported by any considerable 
number of people anywhere. It is understood by all who take 
the trouble to inform themselves that but for the powerful, 
persistent efforts of the administration it never would have 
been seriously considered in either branch of Congress. 

Those who reluctantly and shamefacedly supported it excused 
themselves on the plea that there is an emergency which sug- 
gests if it does not justify it. There is, it is true, an unusual 
and abnormal condition caused by a great war, affecting our 
ocean-borne commerce on the Atlantic, a condition whose most 
striking characteristic just now is an unprecedented export of 
foodstuffs, attended by a tremendous rise in food prices, which 
just at this time renders the majority of people infinitely more 
interested in the checking than in increasing exports. 

But assuming there were, which there is not, a condition 
with regard to our export trade harmful to a considerable num- 
ber of our people, would that constitute a condition that would 
suggest or warrant the inauguration of doubtful measures of 
relief at the expense of all our people? If, with a depleted 
Treasury and a bond issue imminent to meet the ordinary and 
necessary demands upon the Treasury, we seek to relieve the 
needs of the American people, the great and pressing emergency 
for aid and assistance is to be found among the unemployed 
millions stranded through Democratic mismanagement; these 
sufferers from Democratic policies need our help rather than 
those who would further deplete our already sadly depleted re- 
serves of foodstuffs and those who in their greed demand more 
and swifter ships to carry the implements and instruments of 
carnage to the blood-stained battle fields of Europe. 

If there were in fact a great shortage in ships, checking 
the reasonable export of our products, and by reason of high 
rates unduly depressing their price, which conditions do not 
exist, relief can not be hoped for or expected in the slightest 
degree through any such measure or proposal as this, or at 
least not in a degree at all corresponding or commensurate in 
benefits with the burdens that all the people would be called 
upon to bear. 

Over-sea rates are high, it is true, but not the slightest evidence 
has been produced tending to show that they are unreasonably 
high, considering the inevitable delays, due to the congestion 
of foreign ports and the increased costs and risks, which must 
be borne by the steamships proposed by this bill as they must 
by other and private lines. It follows, therefore, that unless 
it is proposed that the Federal Government shall bear a large 
portion of the cost of transportation the lines proposed could 
not make lower rates than the lines now operating. If that is 
the intent—that the Government shall bear the losses inci- 
dent to lowering rates below cost of carriage—then the proposi- 
tion of inviting private capital to participate with the Govern- 
ment in this undertaking is as much of a farce and a fraud as 
the procedure of passing the bill through this House. 

But assuming, for the sake of argument, that we could, with- 
out a violation of neutrality involving the probability of war, 
secure ships not now in use to add to the ocean carrying ton- 
nage of the world, and assuming that eliminating all expecta- 
tions of contemplated or suggested private participation in this 
enterprise we should, at vast expense to all the people, reduce 
tie cost of ocean freights and ocean carriage to certain ship- 
pers, who would benefit thereby? 

The sponsors for this legislation have sought to create the 
impression that American producers would benefit in advanced 
prices for their produce to the extent to which ocean freights 
might be reduced. The fact is that under present war condi- 
tions, with freights from all parts of the world to the theater 
and vicinity of the European war equally advanced, present 
high ocean rates haye but little to do with the price which the 
exporter on this side of the water receives; still less to do with 
the price which the producer received, is receiving, or will 
receive. As an illustration, it is claimed that in six months 
the trans-Atlantic rate on wheat has advanced from 5 to nearly 
20 cents per bushel; in the same period of time the cash price 


for wheat in this country has advanced between 70 and 75 
cents per bushel. 

Assuming again, for the sake of argument, that through the 
medium of this legislation, and at vast cost to the National 
Treasury to be paid by all the people, the trans-Atlantic rate 
on wheat might be restored to the rate of six months ago, or 
reduced 15 cents per bushel. Admitting the claim of the pro- 
ponents of this measure that such a reduction would be re- 
flected in the price of wheat in this country, we would then 
have spent millions of the money of all the people for the pur- 
pose of benefiting and enriching the wheat dealers and specu- 
lators to the tune of 15 cents per bushel on all their holdings 
in order that they might, in turn, lay an added burden on all 
the people of the country of a penny or two a loaf upon all 
their bread. 

But, Mr. Chairman, there are no ships obtainable not now 
actively engaged in commerce except the interned ships of the 
North German Lloyd, and around these and their suggested 
purchase and utilization, out of the money provided for by this 
bill, hangs the dark suspicion of ulterior and sinister motive 
that clouds and lends nauseating aroma to the atmosphere 
that surrounds the genesis of this legislation. The purchase of 
those ships would inevitably embroil us with the allied powers 
of Europe, and their use would be likely to plunge us in war. 
Other than these, there are no ships not now actively engaged 
in commerce, and therefore no others that we could secure 
for the purpose or with the effect of adding to the available 
tonnage of the world. 

Mr. Chairman, to sum up my opinion of the acts and attitude 
of the House to-day, I would say that it was a disgraceful sur- 
render by the majority of their will and opinion to the mandate 
of the President; that it is a lamentable and almost unbeliey- 
able abdication by the majority of the legitimate lawmaking 
functions of this body to the purpose of recording a vote with 
a view of saving the face and patching up the prestige of the 
Chief Executive. 

As to the measure itself, if it were actually put in operation 
in the only way that can increase the world’s ocean-borne ton- 
nage, it would constitute a gross violation of neutrality and be 
likely to plunge us into war. Assuming we were to adopt so un- 
tenable an attitude and invite such frightful risks, no benefits 
could flow to anyone except at a cost to all the people out of all 
proportion to the benefits. 


The benefits, if secured, would in the main inure to favored 
shippers, largely of war material and of agricultural produce, 
the propriety of the continuation of the export of which is being 
questioned by many people. Finally, if the benefits to the pro- 
ducer, claimed by the proponents of the measure, were secured 
through violation of neutrality, at risk of war, and at great 
cost, the entire Nation, and particularly the poor, would be 
compelled to bear the burden of the increase in the advanced 
cost of living. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Wyoming 
has expired. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I ask that the bill be read. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read the bill for amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of Commerce be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed, 7 the request of the governor of the 
State of Texas, to assign such officers, experts, and employees of the 
Coast and Geodetic Survey and of the Bureau of Fisheries as may be 
necessary to make a survey of natural oyster beds, bars and rocks, and 
barren bottoms contiguous thereto in waters along the coast of and 
within the State of Texas, including the compilation of the results of 
said survey for publication, and for this purpose he is authorized to 
employ in the District of Columbia and elsewhere such technically 
gasne persons as may be necessary to carry out the purposes of this 
act. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 2, line 1, after the word “ publication,” insert the words “at 
& total limit of cost of $10,000.” 


Mr. HARDY. Mr. Chairman, I think that amendment is wise 
and should be accepted, and I am willing, in behalf of the com- 
mittee, to accept it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wisconsin moves to 
strike out the last word. 
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Mr. STAFFORD. I rise for the purpose of securing informa- 
tion. Is it contemplated or is it regarded as feasible to in- 
nugurate a survey for the determination of rocks and barren 
bottoms along the seashore with the idea of propagating any 
kind of animal life? 

Mr. HARDY. Yes; with the idea of propagating oysters. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Are oysters generally lodged on bottoms 
of that kind or any such kind of foundations? 

Mr. HARDY. We passed a similar bill with reference to the 
coast of Maryland, with a view to making a survey and famil- 
jarizing the authorities with the proper steps to be taken in 
order to renew the oyster beds, which had been largely dimin- 
ished and depleted, and it is a food proposition in this case for 
those people down there. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Has that investigation resulted in extend- 
ing that work so that it is regarded as feasible to have this 
oyster industry founded on rocky and barren bottoms? 

Mr. MANN. Oysters are planted, you know, and this is to 
see if the planting is feasible on those bottoms. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I did not know that they could be planted 
on rocky or barren bottoms. 

Mr. MANN. “Barren bottoms” in that connection means 
simply that they have no oysters on them now. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Mr. Chairman, if my colleague 
will allow me, I wish to say that oyster farming is one of the 
well-established industries that we have in our State of Texas, 

Mr. STAFFORD, The gentleman does not furnish any infor- 
mation that I did not have before. I wanted to ascertain if 
it were practicable to raise oysters on bars and rocks, and 
particularly on barren rocks? 

Mr. HARDY. They do on the Chesapeake. 

Mr. STAFFORD. That is not an answer to my question 
either. I am aware of the fact that they raise oysters on the 
Chesapeake as well as on the Gulf, but my question is whether 
it is practicable to plant oyster beds on rocks, 

Mr. MANN. Those are the places where they do plant them. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Yes. It is in such places that 
they plant them. 

Mr. STAFFORD.. I thought they were best grown on a soft 
bottom rather than on a rocky surface. 

Mr. MANN. No. They cling to something. 

Mr. HARDY. The gentleman from Wisconsin is like myself 
in that I am a highland man. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Well, I have received information from a 
gentleman who knows something. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Sec. 2. That the Coast and Geodetic Survey and the Bureau of 
Fisheries be, and they are hereby, authorized and directed to expend, 
under the direction of the Secretary of Commerce, a sum of money 
hereafter authorized to be appropriated not exceeding $10,000 in carry- 
ing out the purposes of this act, which amount is to be available until 


Mr. HARDY. Mr. Chairman, the amendment adopted to sec- 
tion 1 would render section 2 unnecessary and superfluous, 
and I therefore ask that the bill be amended by striking out 
section 2. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas [Mr. Harpy] 
moves to strike out section 2. The question is on agreeing to 
that motion. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. Mr. Chairman, I would like to be recog- 
nized for a moment or two for the purpose of asking the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. Harpy] a question. Is this to be a 
permanent law, on which an appropriation can be hung from 
year to year? 

Mr. MANN. It is limited to $10,000 as a total. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. I asked that because in the framing of 
the annual appropriation bill for the Department of Agriculture 
money has been asked for by one or more bureaus for the pur- 
pose of engaging in some investigations of that kind. 

Mr. HARDY. The amendment made a moment ago at the 
instance of the gentleman from Illinois, which was plainly put 
in section 2, was to limit the total expense that might be in- 
curred under this bill to $10,000. 

Mr. MANN. And that is to be appropriated hereafter. 

Mr. HARDY. Yes. 

Mr, McLAUGHLIN, If this bill is passed, then, and the sum 
of $10,000 is used, this bill will have served its purpose and 
die? 

Mr. HARDY. It will be at the end; yes. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. It can not be used as the basis for an 
annual appropriation hereafter? 

Mr. HARDY. Not at all. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas moves to strike 
out section 2. The question is on agreeing to that motion. 

The motion was agreed to. 


The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 3. That this act shall take effect from the date of its passage. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out section 3. 
That is not necessary. 

Mr. HARDY. It would go into effect at once anyway? 

Mr. MANN. Yes. The department that prepared this did 
not know. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann] 
moves to strike out section 3. The question is on agreeing to 
that motion. = 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. HARDY. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee do 
now rise and report the bill to the House with the amendments, 
with the recommendation that the amendments be agreed to 
and that the bill as amended do pass. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having 
resumed the chair, Mr. UnpERwoop, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that 
committee, having under consideration Senate bill 3362, had 
directed him to report the same back to the House with sundry 
amendments, with the recommendation that the amendments be 
agreed to and that the bill as amended do pass. 

The SPEAKER. Is a separate vote demanded on any one of 
the amendments? If not, the Chair will put them in gross. The 
question is on agreeing to the amendments. 

The amendments were agreed to. , 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the third reading of the 
Senate bill as amended. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be read a third time, was 
read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Harpy, a motion to reconsider the vote 
whereby the bill was passed was laid on the table. 

Mr. HARDY. Mr. Speaker, I wish to state that the Com- 
mittee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries does not desire to 
call up any other business to-day, 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 


Mr. HENSLEY, by unanimous consent, was granted leave of 
absence, indefinitely, on account of sickness in his family. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 


Mr. HULINGS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp a speech made by the Hon. Jurrus 
Kamn at Arlington on the occasion of the anniversary of the 
sinking of the Maine. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Hvttycs] asks unanimous consent to print in the RECORD a 
speech made by the gentleman from California [Mr. Kann] on 
the 15th. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN, Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Michigan asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CURRY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the RECORD. _ 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from California asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Rrconb. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

CERTAIN CLAIMS OF NORTH CAROLINA—CHANGE OF REFERENCE. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent that H. R. 21452, which has been referred to the Com- 
mittee on Claims, be recalied from that committee and referred 
to the Committee on Appropriations. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from North Carolina asks 
unanimous consent for a reference of H. R. 21452. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. MANN. Reserving the right to object, what is the bill? 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. It is a bill to authorize the 
Secretary of the Treasury to audit and adjust certain claims 
of the State of North Carolina, 

Mr. MANN. The Committee on Appropriations would not 
have any jurisdiction over it. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. It carries with it an appro- 
priation of whatever sum is necessary for the payment of the 
claims. 

Mr. MANN. How will it do the gentleman any good to have 
the bill referred to the Committee on Appropriations? It will 
not make it in order on an appropriation bill unless it was in 
order before, and the committee will not report it. 
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Mr. PAGE of Norti Carolina. I do not know that I would 
gain anything by it. I want to say to the gentleman frankly 
that I have no particular thing that I expect to gain by it. 

Mr. MANN. I am not going to object. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. To be frank with the gentle- 
man from Illinois, I do not know that the gentleman who in- 
troduced the bill will get any report on it from any committee. 

Mr. MANN. I think if the gentleman wants it acted upon at 
any time, it is probably safer in the Committee on Claims than 
in the Committee on Appropriations. Although it could be 
brought in on an appropriation bill, it would be subject to a 
point of order. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. 
will not press the request. 

Mr. MANN. I will not object. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


HOUR OF MEETING TO-MORROW. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that when the House adjourns to-day it adjourn to meet at 11 
o'clock to-morrow. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama asks unani- 
mous consent that when the House adjourns to-day it adjourn 
to meet at 11 o’clock to-morrow. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

ADJOURNMENT. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do 
now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 5 o’clock and 15 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until Thursday, February 
18, 1915, at 11 o'clock a. m. 


If the gentleman objects, I 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. FLOYD of Arkansas, from the Committee on the Judi- 
clary, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 19482) creating an 
additional judge in the district of New Jersey, reported the 
same without amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 1412), 
which said bill and report were referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memo- 
rials were introduced and severally referred as follows: : 

By Mr. RIORDAN: A bill (H. R. 21480) to amend section 
3342 of the Revised Statutes of the United States; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HENRY: A bill (H. R. 21481) to encourage agricul- 
ture and ownership of farm homes, to reduce the rate of inter- 
est and extend the term of farm mortgages, and to provide a 
fund for the construction and maintenance of good roads; to 
the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By the SPEAKER (by request) : Memorial of the Legislature 
of the State of California urging Congress to authorize and em- 
power its Committees on Rivers and Harbors to visit the State 
of California to inspect its harbors and navigable rivers; to 
the Committee on Rules. 7 

By Mr. DOOLITTLE: Memorial of the State of Kansas ask- 
ing Congress to take the necessary steps to deal with the 
Cimarron River situation as affecting the lands of Kansas and 
Oklahoma; to the Committee on Irrigation of Arid Lands. 

By Mr. CAMPBELL: Memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Kansas, requesting and urging Congress to take im- 
mediate steps for the construction of one or more demonstration 
plants on the west line of Kansas, to prove the economy of cer- 
tain forms of irrigation; to the Committee on Irrigation of 
Arid Lands. 

By Mr. FESS: Memorial of the Legislature of the State of 
Ohio, requesting Congress to protect passenger and shipping 
interests on the high seas and Great Lakes; to the Committee 
on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. STOUT: Memorial of the Legislature of the State of 
Montana, requesting the passage of the now pending act appro- 
priating for reclamation purposes upon the Flathead irrigation 
project; to the Committee on Appropriations. 

By Mr. POU: Memorial of the General Assembly of North 
Carolina, urging passage of the administration bill to secure 
ships for the transportation of American products to the mar- 
kets of the world; to the Committee on the Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. AUSTIN: A bill (H. R. 21482) for the relief of James 
Harvey Smith; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. HAYES: A bill (H. R. 21483) granting an increase 
of pension to Taylor B. Friend; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. SLEMP: A bill (H. R. 21484) granting a pension to 
John B. Gilliam; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. TRIBBLE: A bill (H. R. 21485) for the relief of 
Annie E. Walton; to the Committee on Claims. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By Mr. ASHBROOK: Petition of D. E. Herron and other citi- 
zens of Tuscarawas County, Ohio, urging a world federation of 
peace; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

Also, petition of Youngstown (Ohio) Sheet & Tube Co., favor- 
ing the passage of the Palmer-Owen child-labor bill; to the 
Committee on Labor. 

Also, petition of Seaman Bros. and 20 other merchants of 
Shelby, Ohio, favoring the passage of House bill 5308, relative to 
uang mail-order houses; to the Committee on Ways and 

eans, 

By Mr. BAILEY: Petition of B. J. Greiner, of Johnstown, 
Pa., favoring passage of bills to prohibit export of war mate- 
rial; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

Also, memorial of Good Will Council, No. 42, Junior Order 
United American Mechanics, of Tyrone, Pa., opposing amend- 
ment opposed to free press; to the Committee on the Post Office 
and Post Roads. 

Also, petition of members of the G. R. C., Knights of St. 
George, Patton, Pa., relative to suppression of the Menace; to 
the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. BRUCKNER: Petitions of sundry citizens of New 
York, favoring the suppression of the Menace; to the Commit- 
tee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. BUTLER: Petitions of citizens of Tinicum Township, 
Delaware County, Pa,, favoring bills to prohibit export of war 
material; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

Also (by request), petition of sundry citizens of Lansdowne, 
Pa., favoring passage of bills to prohibit export of war material; 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. CALDER: Memorial of Trinity Lutheran Church, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., favoring an embargo on war material; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

Also, petition of citizens of Brooklyn, . X., urging passage 
of law that when a citizen of one State is acquitted of a crime 
in another State that he be allowed to return to his own State; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of sundry citizens of New York, favoring pas- 
sage of bills to prohibit the export of war material; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. CLAYPOOL: Petition of Sarah Barnett, for special 
act pension; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. DALE: Memorial of the National Industrial Traffic 
League, relative to criticism of regulation of common car- 
riers; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. . 

Also, petition of the J. L. Mott Iron Works, New York City, 
protesting against the Alexander shipping bill; to the Com- 
mittee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

Also, petition of the United Master Butchers of America, fa- 
voring law to prevent slaughter of any calf weighing less than 
150 pounds live weight; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. DAVENPORT: Petition of Holy Ghost Catholic 
Church, of Vinita, Okla., favoring House bill 20644, relative to 
certain publications being sent through the mails; to the Com- 
mittee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petition of Tulsa (Okla.) Commercial Club, favoring 
House bill 20417, providing for an appropriation to construct a 
bridge across the Canadian River in Oklahoma; to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations. 

By Mr. DONOHOE: Petition of citizens of Philadelphia, Pa., 
favoring embargo an arms; to the Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs. 

By Mr. EAGAN: Memorial of Holy Family Roman Catholic 
Benevolent Society, of Union Hill, and Henry Corets, of Ho- 
boken, N. J., favoring bills to prohibit export of war material; 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. e 
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By Mr. ESCH: Memorial of the National Industrial Trafic 
League, relative to regulation of common carriers through the 
medium of the commerce act; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. FESS: Memorial of citizens of Xenia, Ohio, favoring 
passage of a bill prohibiting polygamy ; to the Conimittee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. GILMORE: Petition of W. B. Gould, M. W. Gould, 

C. Gould, L. W. Gould, J. E. Gould, H. E. Gould, and E. 
Gould, of East Dedham, Mass., relative to race segregation laws 
in the District of Columbia; to the Committee on the District 
of Columbia. 

By Mr. GREENE of Vermont: Memorial of F. J. M. Apple- 
man and 79 others, relative to the freedom of the press; to the 
Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. HAYES: Memorial of San Jose (Cal.) Council 879, 
Knights of Columbus, relative to suppression of the Menace; 
to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petition of faculty and students of the State Normal 
School and citizens of San Jose, Cal., for world court for arbi- 
tration of disputes and securing of international peace; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

Also, petition of Catholic Federations of Santa Clara County, 
Cal., protesting against export of war material; to the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Affairs. 

Also, petition of Chamber of Commerce of Los Angeles, Cal., 
for investigation of 100,000 acres of land in San Bernardino 
County, Cal., with view of reclamation of same; to the Commit- 
tee on the Public Lands. 

Also, petition of Local Union No. 507, B. of P. D. and P. of A., 
San Jose, Cal., favoring passage of H. R. 5139; to the Commit- 
tee on Reform in the Civil Service. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Washington: Memorial of citizens of 
Pysht, Wash., favoring an embargo on arms; to the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. KENT: Petition of the National Socialist Party, ad- 
dressed to the President and to the Congress of the United 
States, containing more than 100,000 names, requesting that the 
Federal Government “ establish in the strategic, industrial, and 
agricultural centers of the Nation food supply depots and such 
other facilities 2s are necessary to maintain a just market for 
the producers, and for the purchase of food products and for the 
sale of the necessities of life direct to the people”; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. KETTNER: Petition of citizens of Riverside, Cal., 
favoring passage of a law for cooperative farm finance; to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. LANGHAM: Petition of sundry citizens of Pennsyl- 
vania, protesting against the Fitzgerald amendment to the Post 
Office appropriation bill; to the Committee on the Post Office 
and Post Roads. 

By Mr. MAGUIRE of Nebraska: Petition of sundry citizens 
of Pleasant Dale, Nebr., relative to embargo on war material; 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs, 

By Mr. MAHER: Petition of the United Master Butchers of 
America, recommending that Congress subsidize land for farm- 
ing and for the purpose of raising live stock; to the Committee 
on Appropriations. 

By Mr. MORIN (by request): Petition of joint legislative 
committee of Catholic organizations of Pennsylvania, favoring 
exclusion of the Menace from the mails; to the Committee on 
the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also (by request), petition of A. L. Ortman, of Pennsylvania, 
against Fitzgerald amendment to Post Office appropriation bill; 
to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also (by request), petition of Women’s Missionary Society, 
Second United Presbyterian Church, Pittsburgh, Pa., favoring 
constitutional amendment prohibiting polygamy in the United 
States; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SCULLY: Petition of Onarbett Club Arion, Sayerville, 
N. J.; German Roman Catholic State League of New Jersey; 
German Roman Catholic Central Verein, New Brunswick, N. J., 
favoring embargo on war material; to the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs. 

Also, petition of United Master Butchers of America, relative 
to law to prevent slaughter of any calf weighing less than 150 
pounds; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, petition of the National Industrial Traffic League, rela- 
tive to regulation of common carriers through the medium of the 
commerce act; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. SPARKMAN: Petition of citizens of Florida, favoring 
embargo on arms; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 
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By Mr. SUMNERS: Petition of sundry citizens of Dallas, 
Tex., favoring placing an embargo on wheat; to the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs. 

Also, petition of sundry citizens of Dallas, Tex., favoring an 
embargo on all war material except foodstuffs; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 2 

Also, petition of sundry citizens of the State of Texas, pro- 
testing against the Fitzgerald amendment to the Post Office 
appropriation bill; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post 
Roads. 

By Mr. TOWNER: Petition of 170 citizens of Lamoni, Iowa, 
against Fitzgerald amendment to Post Office appropriation bill; 
to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petition of 54 citizens of Yorktown, Iowa, asking for 
the passage of a law giving the President power to levy an em- 
bargo on material useful in war, excepting foodstuffs, ete.; to 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 


SENATE. 
Tuourspay, February 18, 1915. 


Rey. Robert L. Fultz, of the city of Washington, offered the 
following prayer: 

O God, we devoutly acknowledge Thee to be our sovereign 
Lord and Master. We rejoice that Thou hast taught us to call 
Thee Father. As subjects in Thy kingdom, may our wills be 
wholly dominated by Thy will. As Thy sons, may we imbibe 
Thy spirit until our obedience shall be the product of an un- 
earthly affection, and our service joyous and fruitful, inspired 
by the love of God in our hearts. In the name of Thy Son, our 
Savior. Amen. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. a 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Ashurst Hitchcock Norris Smith, Må. 
Bankhead Hollis O'Gorman Smith, Mich. 
Brandegee Hughes Oliver Smith, S. C. 
Bryan James Overman Smoot 
Burleigh Jobnson Owen Stephenson 
Burton Jones Page Sterling 
Camden Kenyon Penrose Stone 
Catron Kern Perkins Sutherland 
Chilton La Follette Pittman Swanson 
Clark, Wyo. Lane Pomerene Thomas 
Clarke, Ark. Lea, Tenn. nsdell Tillman 
Culberson Lippitt Townsend 
Cummins Lodge Robinson Vardaman 
Dillingham McCumber Root Warren 
Fall McLean Shafroth Weeks 
Fletcher Martin, Va. Sheppard White 
Gallinger Martine, N. J. Sherman Williams 
Goff Myers Simmons Works 
Gronna Nelson Smith, Ariz, 

Hardwick Newlands Smith, Ga. 


Mr. POMERENE. I was requested to announce that the 
junior Senator from Delaware [Mr. SAULSBURY] is unavoidably 
absent, and that he is paired with the junior Senator from 
Rhode Island [Mr. Corr], without the right of either party to 
transfer the pair. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. I desire to announce the unavoidable ab- 
sence of the senior Senator from Oregon [Mr. CHAMBERLAIN] 
on account of illness. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Seventy-eight Senators have an- 
swered to the roll call. There is a quorum present. The Sec- 
retary will read the Journal of the proceedings of the preced- 
ing session. 

The Journal of yesterday's proceedings was read. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, there was so much 
audible conversation in the Chamber I was not sure that I 
understood the Secretary correctly. I understood him to read 
from the Journal, in referring to the motion of the Senator 
from Florida [Mr. FLETCHER], that the Senate disagreed to the 
House amendments. I simply wish to find out what the Jour- 
nal does state about it. It is the first reference in the Journal 
to the motion of the Senator from Florida. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read the part 
of the Journal referred to. 

The Secretary read as follows: : 

On motion by Mr. FLETCHER, that the Senate disa to the amend- 
ments of the House of Representatives to the said bill, and ask a con- 
ference with the House on the disagreeing votes 01 the two Houses 
thereon, and that seven conferees on the part of the Senate be ap- 
. by the Vice President, 

. Loban asked for a division of the question. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. That is enough, Mr. President. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. If there be no objection or correc- 
tion, the Journal will stand approved as read. 
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REGENT OF SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION. 


The VICE PRESIDENT announced the appointment of Mr. 
Stone a member of the Board of Regents of the Smithsonian 
Institution for the term beginning March 4, 1915. 

DISPOSITION OF USELESS PAPERS. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate 
a communication from the Secretary of the Navy, transmitting 
a list of papers, documents, and so forth, on the files of the 
Navy Department which are not needed in the transaction of 
public business and which have no permanent value or historic 
interest. The communication and accompanying papers will be 
referred to the Joint Select Committee on the Disposition of 
Useless Papers in the Executive Departments, and the Chair 
appoints as the committee on the part of the Senate the Sen- 
ator from Vermont [Mr. Pace] and the Senator from Oregon 
{Mr. Lane]. The Secretary will notify the House of Rep- 
resentatives of the appointment thereof. 


FINDINGS OF THE COURT OF CLAIMS (S. DOC. NO. 951). 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communi- 
cation from the assistant clerk of the Court of Claims, trans- 
mitting a certified copy of the findings of fact and conclusion 
filed by the court in the cause of Sargeant Prentiss Knut, 
administrator of Haller Nutt v. The United States, which, with 
the accompanying paper, was referred to the Committee on 
Claims and ordered to be printed. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by J. C. South, 
its Chief Clerk, announced that the House recedes from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate No. 36 to 
the bill (H. R. 20562) granting pensions and increase of pen- 
sions to certain soldiers and sailors of the Civil War and cer- 
tain widows and dependent children of soldiers and sailors of 
said war, and agrees to the same. 

The message also announced that the House agrees to the 
report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill 
(H. R. 19545) granting pensions and increase of pensions to 
certain soldiers and sailors of the Civil War and certain widows 
and dependent children of soldiers and sailors of said war. 

The message further announced that the House. agrees to the 
report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill 
(H. R. 20562) granting pensions and increase of pensions to 
certain soldiers and sailors of the Civil War and certain widows 
and dependent children of soldiers and sailors of said war. 

The message also announced that the House had passed the 
bill (S. 3362) to authorize the Secretary of Commerce, through 
the Coast and Geodetic Survey and the Bureau of Fisheries, to 
make a survey of natural oyster beds, bars, and rocks, and bar- 
ren bottoms contiguous thereto in waters along the coast of 
and within the State of Texas, with amendments, in which it 
requested the concurrence of the Senate. 

The message further announced that the House had passed the 
bill (S. 2335) to provide for the register and enrollment of ves- 
sels built in foreign countries when such vessels have been 
wrecked on the coasts of the United States or her possessions or 
adjacent waters and salved by American citizens and repaired 
in American shipyards. 

The message also transmitted to the Senate resolutions of the 
House on the life and public services of Hon. Lewis J. Martin, 
late a Representative from the State of New Jersey. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 


The message further announced that the Speaker of the 
House had signed the following enrolled bills and joint resolu- 
tion, and they were thereupon signed by the Vice President: 

S. 4146. Au act granting certain lands to school district No. 
44, Chelan County, Wash.; 

S. 5449. An act to make Pembina, N. Dak., a port through 
which merchandise may be imported for transportation without 
appraisement ; 

II. R. 19376. An act confirming patents heretofore issued to 
certain Indians in the State of Washington; 

H. R. 19545. An act granting pensions and increase of pen- 
sions to certain soldiers and sailors of the Civil War and cer- 
tain widows and dependent children of soldiers and sailors of 
said war; and 

S. J. Res. 187. Joint resolution requesting the President of the 
United States to invite foreign Governments to participate in 
tre International Congress on Education. 

PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


The VICE PRESIDENT presented a memorial of the Legisla- 
ture of the State of Arizona, which was referred to the Com- 


mittee on Fisheries and ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 

follows: 

Senate memorial No. 3. 

To the Congress of the United States of America: 

Your memorialists, the Legislature of the State of Arizona, in ses- 
sion assembled, do hereby memorialize and petition your honorable 
body: That— 

Whereas it has been and is the policy and the practice of the Federal 
Government to aid and assist the several States of the Union in the 
propagation and cultivation of the food fishes, wherever found prac- 

cable 


; and 
Whereas such aid and benefits as have been already given to many of 
the older States by the Government have not yet extended to 


the infant State of Arizona: Now therefore 


Your memorialists respectfully pray that the Congress of the United 
States will enact such legislation and make such appropriation as in its 
judgment may seem adequate to provide and Eni n a Government 
fish hatchery at some suitable place within the State of Arizona for the 
N of stock and replenishing the various streams and other 

es of water with food fishes found adaptable to such waters. 

The secretary of the senate is hereby directed to forward a copy of 
this memorial to the United States Senate and to the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives of the United Sta and a copy to Hon. 
Heney F. AsHURST and Hon. Marcus A. Suiru, United States Senators 
from Arizona, and to Hon. Can, HAYDEN, Representative in Congress 
from Arizona. 

And our Senators and Representatives are earnestly requested to do 
all in their power to bring about the legislation * rayed for. 


. P. Stus, 
President of the Senate. 


Oscar COLE, 
Secretary of the Senate. 


The VICE PRESIDENT presented a telegram transmitting 
resolutions of the Legislature of the State of California, which 
was referred to the Committee on Commerce and ordered to be 
printed in the Recor, as follows: 

ASSEMBLY CHAMBER, 


Sacramento, Cal., February 17, 1915. 
Hon. THomas R. MARSHALL, 
President of United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 
Dear Sin: I have the honor to transmit to you and through you to 
the House of Representatives the following resolution by Mr. Sharkey: 
“Whereas the State of California is must splendidly endowed with 
rivers and harbors, the improvement of which would have a marked 
effect upon not only the development of this Commonwealth but of 
the en United States; and 

“ Whereas it is highly desirable, if not essential to wise national legis- 
lation and appropriation on rivers and harbors, that the congres- 
sional ttees on Rivers and Harbors acquire intimate and per- 
sonal knowledge of conditions and possibilities with respect to 
California’s rivers and harbors; Therefore be it 

“Resolved, That the Assembly of the State of California respectfully 
requests and urges the Congress of the United States to empower and 
potas alge 8 and Harbors 8 sed Miva Ror 1 = _ 

0 wit e express purpose of person. nspec all of its har- 
bors and its navigable rivers; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the Rivers and Harbors Committees of Congress be 
invited, and the invitation is hereby issued, to visit the State of Cali- 
fornia for such p ; and be it further 

“Resolved, That speaker of the assembly be authorized to appoint 
a | tive reception and entertainment committ to be com of 
not less than one member from each congressional trict of the State 
of California to be visited by the Rivers and Harbors Committees of 
Congress; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the president of the senate and the speaker of the 
assembly, the State engineer, and the chairman of the State board of 
control be ex officio members of said committee; and be it further 

“Resolved, That said legislative reception and entertainment com- 
mittee be authorized to make all arrangements with respect to the itin- 
eor of the visiting committees of Congress; and be it further 

“Resolved, That copies of this resolution be immediately forwarded 
to the presiding officers of both Houses of the National Con * 

Resolution read and, on motion, unanimously adopted. he speaker 
thereupon: named the committee. 

I have the honor to remain, respectfully, yours, 
L. B. MALLORY, 
Chief Clerk Assembly State of California. 


The VICE PRESIDENT presented a petition of the Legisla- 
ture of the State of Arizona, praying for the enactment of legis- 
lation providing for the restoration and preservation of the 
Mission of San Jose de Tumacacori, in Santa Cruz County, in 
that State, which was referred to the Committee on Public 
Lands. 

He also presented a memorial of the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States of America, remonstrating against the 
enactment of legislation to prohibit the use of stop watches or 
time-measuring devices. which was ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a petition of the ministers of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church of five conferences of that church contiguous 
to New York City, praying for Federal supervision and censor- 
ship of motion-picture films, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor. x 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of Atoka, 
Okla., praying for the enactment of legislation granting a per 
capita payment to the Choctaw Tribe of Indians, which was 
referred to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

He also presented a petition of the Public Forum (Inc.), of 
New York City, N. Y., praying for the authorization of internal 
improvements to provide work for the unemployed, which was 
referred to the Committee on Education and Labor. 
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Mr. LANE. I present a memorial of the Legislature of 
Oregon, which I ask may be printed in the Recorp and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

There being no cbjection, the memorial was referred to the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry and ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


House joint memorial No. 6. 


Whereas a large section of the State of Oregon is now infested by wild 
predatory animals, principally coyotes. which are affected with 
rabies and are roaming about the country spreading disease and 
death among live stock of all kinds, also menacing the life of all 
persons who venture forth upon the highways and the prairies to 
such an extent that numercus families feel compelled to keep their 
children away from school; and 

Whereas, in order to stimulate the destruction of such animals, the 
State of Oregon and the several counties of Oregon are expending 
large amounts of money as bounties in order to put a stop to such 
great loss of stock and the danger of human life: Be it 
Resolved by the r ee Legislutire Assembly of the State of 

Oregon, That the National Department of Agriculture be, and it is 

hereby, memorialized to institute a scientific investigation in the State 

of Oregon for the purpose of 9 667 77 ways and means best calculated 
to eradicate the evil complained of in connection with the officials of 
this State and those of the counties affected. 

Resolved, That the secretary of state be, and he is hereby, instructed 
to transmit a copy of this memorial to the honorable retary of 
Agriculture, Washington, D. C., and to each Member of the Oregon 
delegation in both Houses of the National Congress, 

Adopted by the house February 1, 1915 

, EN SELLING, Speaker of ihe House. 

Adopted by the senate February 3, 1915. 

W. LAIR THOMPSON; President of the Senate. 

(Indorsed) : House joint memorial No. 6, W. F. Drager, chief clerk, 
Filed February 12, 1915, at 9.10 o'clock a. m., Ben W. Olcott, secre- 
tary of state, by S. A. Kozer, deputy. 


Mr. ASHURST. I present a memorial of the Legislature of 
the State of Arizona relating to the Mission of San Jose de 
Tumacacori, in Santa Cruz County, which I ask may be printed 
in the Recorp. 

The memorial was referred to the Committee on Public Lands 

and ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


To the Senate and House of Reresentatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled: 

Your memorialist, the Second Legislature of the State of Arizona, 
respectfully represents : 

That there stands on the bank of the Santa Cruz River, in Santa 
Cruz County, Ariz., the ruins of an ancient Spanish mission which at 
once affords a quaint and striking illustration of the architecture of a 
day that is gone and a monument to the surpassing zeal of the van- 
guards of Southwestern civilization. 

That this mission, known as the Mission San Jose de Tumacacorli, 

. was founded by the Jesuit priest, missionary, and explorer, Father 
Eusebio Franciscé Kino, between the years 1687 and 1690, and is 
therefore one of the most ancient ruins of its kind within the bound- 
aries of the United States. 

That although the ground, 10 acres in extent, upon which this ruin 
stands, has been set aside uy tne Federal Government as a national 
monument, no provision has n made for restoring the partialiy de- 
cayed walls of the mission or preserving the evidences of architectural 
and artistic skill which they bear, and meanwhile the structure is 
subject kas the ravages of time, tbe elements, and the carelessness of 

assers-by. 
us That it would be an occasion of the greatest regret to the people of 
Arizona, and for that matter to all people who revere the memory of 
those religious pioneers who toiled and suffered and died that civiliza- 
tion and Christianity might live and advance, should this visible sign 
of their devoted labors be 8 to pass away. 

Now, therefore, it is highly desirable that this milestone of civiliza- 
tion be effectually preserved, thus to hold its sacred history the 
fresher. to int the beloved memories which cluster about it the 
brighter, and to offer, through the far from vanished beauty of its 
venerable walls, telling their eloquent story of love, courage, and pa- 
tience, instruction and inspiration to the visitor: Therefore be it 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the Second 
Legislature of the State of Arizona, That the Congress of the United 
States be, and it is hereby, ur; to enact such legislation as may be 
necessary to effect the aforesaid object, and to appropriate the sum of 
$10,000, or so much thereof as may be necessary, to restore and pre- 
serve the historical mission of San Jose de Tumacacori ; and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this memorial and these resolutions be for- 
warded to the President of the United States, the President of the 
Senate, the Speaker of the House of Representatives, the honorable 
Secretary of the Interior, and to the Representatives of Arizona in 
Congress; and that our Representatives in Congress be, and they are 
hereby. requested to do all in their power to accomplish the enactment 
of such legislation. 

Passed the house February 8, 1915, by a vote of 31 ayes, 4 excused. 

Wu. E. BROOKS, 
Speaker of the House. 


Passed the senate February 11, 1915. by a vote of 18 ayes, 1 no. 
W. P. Stus, President. 
Oscar COLE, Secretary. 
By C. P. Cronin, Assistant Secretary. 


Mr. ASHURST presented a petition of sundry citizens of 
Jerome, Ariz., praying for the enactment of legislation to pro- 
hibit the exportation of ammunition, etc., which was referred to 
the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. JONES. I present a large number of letters and petitions 
from the citizens of the State of Washington in favor of the 
passage of the bill prohibiting the export of arms and munitions 
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of war to belligerent nations, which I move be referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. SHEPPARD presented petitions of sundry citizens of 
Bellville and New Braunfels, in the State of Texas, praying 
for the enactment of legislation to prohibit the exportation of 
ammunition, ete., which were referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. 

Mr. TOWNSEND presented a petition of sundry citizens of 
Sault Ste. Marie, Mich., praying for the éxclusion of certain 
matter from the mail, which was referred to the Committee 
on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

He also presented n memorial of sundry citizens of Stephen- 
son, Mich., remonstrating against the exclusion of certain matter 
from the mail, which was referred to the Committee on Post 
Offices and Post Roads. . 

Mr. KENYON. I present a concurrent resolution of the Legis- 
lature of Iowa in favor of the passage of the officers’ retired 
list bill, which I ask may be printed in the Recorp and referred 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

The concurrent resolution was referred to the Committee on 
Pensions and ordered to be printed in the Recor, as follows: 


House concurrent resolution. 


Be it resolved by the house (the senate concurring), That the General 
Assembly of Iowa respectfully penkoa the Members in Congress of the 
United States from the State of Iowa that they give their influence and 
support to the passage of Senate bill 6857 in the Senate of the United 
States, being an act authorizing the retirement from active service, 
with increased rank, of officers now on the active list in the Army an 
who served in the Civil War, and who were honorably discharged there- 
from, and who have since served not less than 40 years as a commis- 
sioned officer of the Regular Army: Be it further 

Resolved, That upon the adoption of this concurrent resolution i 
the General Assembly of Iowa a copy of same be forwarded to eac 
Member of Congress from this State, 


W. I. ATKINSON, 
Speaker of the House. 


W. L. HARDING, 
President of the Senate. 


1 3 certify that this concurrent resolution originated in the 
ouse. 


W. C. RAMSAY, 
Chief Clerk of the House. 


Introduced February 3, 1915. Ado 
to senate February 5.1018. 7 i 1 5 N 1918. 4 

Mr. KENYON presented a petition of sundry citizens of 
Bellevue, Iowa, praying for the adoption of an amendment to 
the Constitution to prohibit polygamy, which was referred to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. LODGE presented a petition of sundry citizens of Bos- 
ton, Mass., praying for the enactment of legislation to prohibit 
the exportation of ammunition, etc., which was referred to 
the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

He also presented memorials of the United Association of 
Post Office Clerks, of Lawrence and Westfield, in the State of 
Massachusetts, remonstrating against a change in the present 
system of promotion of postal clerks, which were referred to 
the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I present memorials of post-office em- 
ployees of the city of Chicago and other towns in Illinois rela- 
tive to the increased pay of clerks in post offices and remon- 
strating against the contract plan for rural carriers. I ask 
to have read the two letters marked “A” and “B” and that 
all the memorials be referred to the Committee on Post Offices 
and Post Roads. 

The memorials were referred to the Committee on Post 
Offices and Post Roads, and there being no objection the letters 
referred to were read, as follows: 

A. 
ILLINOIS RURAL LETTER Carriers’ ASSOCIATION, 
Aurora, Ill., February 15, 1915. 


Hon. LAWRENCE Y. SHERMAN, 
Senator from Illinois, . 

My Dran Mr. SHERMAN: From reading our official paper, which is 
published at Washington, D. C., and note what it has to say on the 
subject of the post-office bill, which has been under consideration by 
the Senate committee, and am yery sorry to state that this committee 
has cut out the increase for the rural-letter carriers, which leaves 
them the same as before the bill was given any consideration. 

The House increased the salary for the carriers, and 1 hope when 
this matter comes up for consideration the friends of the carriers in 
the Senate will do ali they can fer us, as I feel that we are surely 
deserving of the increase that was voted us last March and of which only 
a few got the increase, when it was the intent of you all that every 
carrier should have 9 per cent increase all along the line. 

I hope you will do all you can for the carriers both for the increase 
and to prevent the contract plan of our Postmaster General from 
going through, which would be a menace to our service. 

Thanking you for the many kind favors in the past and hope you 
will favor us at this time, with many kind wishes, I am, 

Yours, very truly, 
S. Purx 


FRED. NAM 
Illinois State President. 


B. 
CHICAGO Post OFFICE CLERKS’ ASSOCIATION, 
Chicago, February 15, 1915. 
Hon. L. Y. SHERMAN 


United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


Dran Sin: The post-office clerks of Chicago protest against the en- 
actment of the proposed Senate committee amendment, on page 14, 
lines 10 to 20, of the Post Office soe bill. 

Under existing law it takes . ately six or seven years for a 
clerk to reach the maximum grade of $1,200 because of the necessary 
period of substitution, whereas under the pro amendment it 
would take twice the number of years to reach the maximum, which 
at best is but a — wage for a man who is expected to live and 
rear his family decently and give his children only the advantage of a 


fair education. 
It is our firm belief that the enactment of this amendment would 
of the best 


bring about a most discouraging condition and that man 
men in the service would be tempted to resign and that the right kind 
of men would hesitate about entering the service and dedicating their 
lives to the service and the constant study required on a wage of an 


unskilled laborer. 
We call upon you, sir, as Senator of the great State of Illinois, 
the enactment of this amendment, 


to do all in your power to prevent 
which not only affects so many of the employees, but the efficiency of 
you may do, 


the service itself. 
Assuring you of our deep appreciation of anything 


m, 

y Sincerely, yours, Louis PHILIPP, Jr., President. 

Mr. GRONNA. I present a telegram, in the nature of a 
memorial, from J. A. McElroy, secretary of the Local Branch 
Association of Post Office Clerks and Carriers, of Grand Forks, 
N. Dak., remonstrating against the substitution of biennial 
instead of annual promotions in the service. I ask that the tele- 
gram may be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the telegram was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

Granp Forks, N. DAK., February , 1915, 

A. J. Gronna, 


United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 


Local Branch Association of Post Office Clerks and Carriers ask you 
to kindly oppose amendment to appropriation bill providing biennial 
instead of annual promotions, This injures the lowest-paid men in the 


ce. 
J. A. MCELROY, Secretary. 


Mr. GRONNA. I present a telegram from J. E. Cary, of 
Meville, N. Dak., relative to the grain inspection bill. I ask 
that it may be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the telegram was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

MCVILLE, N. DAK., February E, 1915, 


Senator A. J. Gnoxxa, 
- Washington, D. C.: 
We approve of the Moss bill for Federal supervision of grain grades, 
believing the bill will minimize the business risk assumed by the mer- 
chandise of grain owing to the uncertainty of grading, as it is now 
done in different terminal markets. This bill would enable them to 
handle the grain on smaller margins, which should mean better re- 
turns to the producer. With uniform ding in all markets, the pro- 
ducer would Brow what his grain would grade alike wherever it was 
shipped, enabling him to sell in the best market, freight red. We 
think the Moss bill is more practical and can be operated with less un- 
certainty than a regular Goyernment inspection bi 


J. E. Cary. 
Mr. CATRON. I present two telegrams, in the nature of me- 
morials, from post-office clerks and letter carriers of Albu- 
querque, N. Mex., which I ask may be printed in the RECORD. 
There being no objection, the telegrams were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
ALBUQUERQUE, N. MEX., February E, 1915. 
Senator T. B. Carron, 


Washington, D. C.: 


Post-office clerks opposed to amendment on 
propriation bill which provides for biennial 


14 of Post Office ap- 
tead of annual promo- 


tions. 
J. A. GLESNER, 
Secretary Post Office Clerks, 
ALBUQUERQUE, N. MEX., February E, 1915. 
Ho B. Catron, 


Batted States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 

Please use your influence to defeat that portion of Post Office are 
priation bill which provides that carriers in first and second class 
offices ve promotion biennially instead of annually. This means 
much to us, as we are now the poorest paid of public employees. 
Thanks for past favors. 

ARTHUR HARNITEAUX, 
Secretary Branch 50}, National Association Letter Carriers. 

Mr. ROOT presented petitions of sundry citizens of New York, 
praying for the enactment of legislation to prohibit the exporta- 
tion of ammunition, etc., which were referred to the Committee 
on Foreign Relations. 

He also presented memorials of sundry citizens of New York, 
remonstrating against the exclusion of certain publications from 
the mail, which were referred to the Committee on Post Offices 
and Post Roads. 

He also presented memorials of sundry citizens of New York, 


remonstrating against the passage of the so-called ship-purchase 
pill, which were ordered to lie on the table. 


eae a ie eo sea tater eat 
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Mr. DU PONT presented petitions of sundry citizens of 


Wilmington, Houston, Farmington, Milford, Lincoln City, Green- 
wood, Camden, and Felton, all in the State of Delaware, pray- 
ing for the enactment of legislation to prohibit the exportation 
of ammunition, etc., which were referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. 


Mr. NELSON presented petitions of sundry citizens of Minne- 


sota, praying for the enactment of legislation to prohibit the 


exportation of ammunition, etc., which were referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. ; 
He also presented petitions from sundry citizens of Minnesota, 


praying for the enactment of legislation to exclude certain mat- 
ter from the mail, which were referred to the Committee on 
Post Offices and Post Roads. 


He also presented a memorial of sundry citizens of Minnesota, 
remonstrating against the exclusion of certain matter from the 
mail, which was referred to the Committee on Post Offices and 
Post Roads. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE presented a petition of the Anna Warner 
Bailey Chapter, Daughters of the American Revolution, of 


-Groton, Conn., praying that an appropriation of $3,000 be made 


for the purpose of copying the pension records of the Revolution- 
ary soldiers from Connecticut, on file in the Pension Office 
Building at Washington, D. C., and placing such copy in the 
Connecticut State Library, which was referred to the Committee 
on Appropriations. 

Mr. WORKS presented petitions of sundry citizens of Gustine 
and Oakdale, in the State of California, praying for the enact- 
ment of legislation to prohibit the exportation of ammunition, 
ee which were referred to the Committee on Foreign Rela- 

ons. 

He also presented a memorial of sundry citizens of San Dimas 
and Pomona, in the State of California, remonstrating against 
the exclusion of certain matter from the mail, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

Mr. McLEAN presented petitions of the Deutscher Radfahrer 
Club Eichenlaub, of New Britain; of Lodge No. 462, D. O. H., of 
Torrington; of Beethoven Lodge, No. 22, O. D. II. S., of Tor- 
rington; of the St. Paul’s Evangelical Lutheran Church, of 
Torrington; of the German-American Alliance of Torrington; 
and of sundry citizens of Torrington, all in the State of Con- 
necticut, praying for the enactment of legislation to prohibit 
the exportation of ammunition, etc., which were referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 


Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. I am directed by the Committee 
on Appropriations, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 21318) 
making appropriations for sundry civil expenses of the Govern- 
ment for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1916, and for other 
purposes, to report it with amendments, and I submit a report 
(No. 1000) thereon. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be placed on the 
calendar. 

Mr. SWANSON, from the Committee on Naval Affairs, to 
which was referred the bill (S. 5619) to transfer Capt. Frank E. 
Evans from the retired to the active list of the Marine Corps, 
reported it without amendment and submitted a report (No. 
1001) thereon. 

Mr. SMOOT, from the Committee on Public Lands, to which 
was referred the bill (S. 6623) in relation to the location, entry, 
and patenting of lands within the former Uncompahgre Indian 
Reservation, in the State of Utah, containing gilsonite or other 
like substances, and for other purposes, reported it with an 
amendment and submitted a report (No. 1002) thereon. 

Mr. SHEPPARD, from the Committee on Commerce, to which 
was referred the bill (H. R. 18686) to provide for provisional 
certificates of registry of vessels abroad, and for other purposes, 
reported it without amendment and submitted a report (No. 
1005) thereon. 

Mr. NELSON, from the Committee on Commerce, to which 
was referred the bill (H. R. 20107) to amend sections 4421, 
4422, 4423, 4424, and 4498 of the Revised Statutes of the United 
States and section 12 of the act of May 28, 1908, relating to cer- 
tificates of inspection of steam vessels, reported it without 
amendment and submitted a report (No. 1006) thereon. 

Mr. JAMES, from the Committee on Claims, to which was 
referred the bill (H. R. 14197) for the relief of the legal repre- 
sentatives of Mrs. H. G. Lamar, reported it without amendment 
and submitted a report (No. 1008) thereon. 

Mr. MYERS, from the Committee on Public Lands, to which 
was referred the bill (H. R. 21200) quieting title to a certain 
tract of land located in the city of Guthrie, Okla., reported it 
without amendment and submitted a report (No. 1003) thereon, 


— 
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JOSEPH ELIOT AUSTIN, 


There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 


Mr. TILLMAN. From the Committee on Naval Affairs I re- Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. 


port back favorably with an amendment the bill (H. R. 2642) 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 


to authorize the President to reinstate Joseph Eliot Austin as | dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


an ensign in the United States Navy, and I submit a report (No. 
1010) thereon. I ask unanimous consent for the immediate con- 
sideration of the bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I should like to hear the bill 
read, Meanwhile I reserve the right to object. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read the bill. 

The Secretary read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the President be, and he is hereby, author- 
ized, by_and with the advice and consent of the Senate, to reinstate 
former Midshipman Joseph Eliot Austin in the United States Navy 
with the rank of ensign, and, after one year's service as ensign, he 
shall be N to the grade of lieutenant, junior de, to take 
rank wi and next after A la Gibbs Dibrill, Lieutenant, junior 
grade: Provided, That the said Joseph Eliot Austin, after one year’s 
service as ensign, shal] establish to the satisfaction of the Secretary of 
the Navy, by examination pursuant to law, his physical, mental, moral, 
and professional fitness to perform the duties of lieutenant, junior 
grade, in the Navy. 
= Me LODGE. This is not one of the “ plucking board” cases, 

t? 

Mr. TILLMAN. No. This is the case of a man who was 
turned out of the Navy because he got married; that is all. 

Mr. LODGE. Then I think the bill ought to be passed. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I am in favor of the passage of the bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, which had been reported 
from the Committee on Naval Affairs with an amendment on 
page 1, line 4, after the word Senate,“ to strike out the 
Temainder of the bill and insert: 

To appoint Joseph Eliot Austin an ensign in the United States Na’ 
to take rank at the foot of the list: Provided, That he shall establ 
to the satisfaction of the Secretary of the Navy, by examination pur- 
suant to law, his physical, mental, moral, and professional fitness to 
perform the duties of ensign. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The amendment was ordered to be engrossed and the bill to 
be read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time and passed. 

STEAMBOAT-INSPECTION SERVICE. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. From the Committee on Commerce I re- 
port back favorably without amendment the bill (H. R. 20281) 
to provide for the appointment of certain assistant inspectors, 
Steamboat-Inspection Service, at ports where they are actually 
performing duty, but to which they are at present detailed, 
and I submit a report (No. 1007) thereon. 

Mr. President, inasmuch as there is on the calendar Senate 
bill 6782, being Order of Business No. 735, which is identical 
with the House bill, I ask that the House bill just reported by 
me be substituted on the calendar for the Senate bill. 

Rie VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, that action will 
taken, 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I move that Senate bill 6782, with like 
title, be postponed indefinitely. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. FLETCHER. From the Committee on Commerce I re- 
port back favorably without amendment the bill (H. R. 20282) 
to provide for the appointment of 11 supervising inspectors, 
Steamboat-Inspection Service, in lieu of 10, and I submit a 
report (No. 1009) thereon. I ask that the House bill be sub- 
stituted for the Senate bill on the calendar. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, that action will 
be taken. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I move that Senate bill 6781, with like 
title, be indefinitely postponed. 

The motion was agreed to. 

MISSISSIPPI RIVER BRIDGE. 


Mr. SHEPPARD. From the Committee on Commerce I re- 
port back favorably without amendment the bill (H. R. 17907) 
granting the consent of Congress to the Interstate Bridge & 
Terminal Co., of Muscatine, Iowa, to build a bridge across the 
Mississippi River, and I submit a report (No. 1004) thereon. 
I call the attention of the Senator from Iowa [Mr. KENYON] 
to the report. 

Mr. KENYON. I ask unanimous consent for the present con- 
sideration of the bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 


BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. LEA of Tennessee: 

A bill (S. 7671) granting an increase of pension to William J. 
Mester; to the Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (S. 7672) for the relief of heirs or estate of Jacob 
Joyner, deceased (with accompanying papers); to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 5 

By Mr. SHAFROTH: 

Mee (S. 7673) granting an increase of pension to Enoch M, 

a ; 

7 bill (S. 7674) granting an increase of pension to George 
en; ' 

A bill (S. 7675) granting a pension to Almira Graham; 

A bill (S. 7676) granting an increase of pension to John 
Kremmer; and 

A bill (S. 7677) granting a pension to Lucy J. Lindsey; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. O'GORMAN: 

A bill (S. 7678) granting a pension to Chester B. Goodenough 
(with accompanying papers); to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. REED: 

A bill (S. 7679) granting an increase of pension to Andrew 
Houlihan ; 

A bill (S. 7680) granting an increase of pension to Samuel 
S. Householder; and 

A bill (S. 7681) granting an increase of pension to James 
B. H. McDaniel (with accompanying papers); to the Committee 
on Pensions. 

PROPOSED BUDGET SYSTEM. 


Mr. KENYON. I introduce a joint resolution and ask that it 
be read and referred to the Committee on Expenditures in the 
War Department. 

The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 241) creating a commission 
to prepare a budget system for the Government of the United 
States, with reference to its appropriations, estimates, and reve- 
nues, was read the first time by its title and the second time 
at- length, as follows: 


Joint resolution creating a commission to gon a budget system for 
the Government of the United States with reference to its appropria- 
tions, estimates, and revenues, 

Whereas in the report of the Secretary of the Treasury for the fiscal 
year ended June 30, 1911, is found the following recommendation : 

“The impulse toward the development of so much of a responsible 
budget system as our form of government will permit was very much 
in evidence a couple of years ago. It, however, has not been sus- 
tained and has almost disappeared. I have referred to the matter in 
my previous annual reports, and feel as strongly as ever that some- 
thing should be done to organize the divided consideration now given 
the expenditures of the Government and the interrelation of its in- 
come and outgo. The responsibilities relative to estimates, appro- 
priations, and revenues are extremely scattered and disintegrated, 

The vast sums that pass through the Treasury coming and going are 

without any centralized study or recommendation such as otber coun- 

tries find it necessary to give to their Government finances.” And 

Whereas no action has been taken by Congress with reference to such 
recommendation; and 

Whereas the expenditures of the Government are gradually increasing, 
so that they now reach an enormous sum per annum; and 

Whereas various and numerous committees in Congress pass on appro- 
priation bills, and there is no correlation between the various com- 
mittees nor any system of review of appropriations asked for by the 
various departments of the Government; and 

Whereas there should be substantial cooperation between the executive 
and legislative departments of the Government with reference to the 
inte tion of revenues and expenditures; and 

Whereas other nations have adopted and put into operation budget 
systems resulting in great saving to the Government: and 

Whereas some new system should adopted in this Nation covering 
the question of estimates, appropriations, and revenues of the Gor- 
ernment; and 

Whereas to 2 out such a new system will require great study and 
labor: Therefore be it 
Resolved, etc., That a joint commission to undertake the preparation 

of some budget system for the Government of the United States with 

reference to its appropriations, estimates, and revenues is hereby estab- 
lished ; its membership to consist of the Secretary of the Treasury, three 

Members of the Senate appointed by the Vice President, three Members 

of the House appointed y the Speaker of the House, and two econo- 

mists to be appointed by the President of the United States. 

No compensation is to be paid to any member of this commission 
except to the two appointees of the President, they to receive such 
compensation as the balance of the commission may determine. 

It shall be the duty of said commission to prepare a paa for a budget 
system for the Government of the United States, and with its recom- 


mendations relating thereto to present said plan to Congress on or 
Lemp ried Ist of July, 1916, the said commission to terminate at 
a me. 
To carry out the provisions of the resolution there is hereby appro- 
priated, out of any moneys in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, 
the sum of $20,000, 
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Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. Mr. President, I desire to know 
what disposition of thet joint resolution is proposed. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Iowa requests 
that it be referred to the Committee on Expenditures in the 
War Department. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. I can not conceive why that com- 
mittee should have jurisdiction of a matter of this sort. 

Mr. KENYON. I thought that committee would have as 
much jurisdiction as any other and would not be so busy that it 
could not take up the matter. 2 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. It seems to me that the joint reso- 
lution ought to go to the Committee on Appropriations, 

Mr. KENYON. I am not certain whether it should go to 
that committee or to the Committee on Finance or to any of the 
other committees having jurisdiction of appropriations. I should 
like to have it go to some committee where there would be some 
action taken. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. Certainly the Committee on Ex- 
penditares in the War Department has no peculiar relation to 
the matter. 

Mr. KENYON. It has no peculiar relation to the subject, but 
that committee is not so busy as some other committees. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. I presume that the Senator un- 
derstands that legislation on this subject is impossible at the 
present session of Congress. 

Mr. KENYON. Yes; I understand that, of course. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. So that it is not a very vital 
matter; but, for the regularity of the proceedings, I simply 
want to suggest that the joint resolution ought not to go to the 
Committee on Expenditures in the War Department. 

Mr. KENYON. Where does the Senator think it should 
properly go? 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. I think it should properly go to 
the Committee on Appropriations. It deals with appropria- 
tions, and it seems to me that committee naturally would have 
jurisdiction of the subject. 

Mr. KENYON. Very well; I will accept the suggestion. I 
hope the joint resolution may receive some consideration at the 
hands of the committee. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The joint resolution will be re- 
ferred to the Committee on Appropriations, 

AMENDMENTS TO APPROPRIATION BILLS. 


Mr. BANKHEAD submitted an amendment authorizing the 
President to appoint George W. Littlehales professor in the 
grade of mathematics of the Navy, etc., intended to be proposed 
by him to the Naval appropriation bill (H. R. 20975), which 
was referred to the Committee on Naval Affairs and ordered to 
be printed. 

Mr. LODGE submitted an amendment providing that classi- 
fied civil service per diem employees of the clerical, drafting, 
inspection, chemical, messenger, and watch forces at navy 
yards, naval stations, and other outside offices of the Navy De- 
partment be granted 30 days’ annual leave with pay, etc., 
intended to be proposed by him to the Naval appropriation bill 
(H. R. 20975), which was referred to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs and ordered to be printed. 

THE MERCHANT MARINE. 


Mr. GALLINGER. I submit an amendment in the nature of 
a substitute for section 10 of the bill S. 5259, the ship-purchase 
bill, which I ask may lie on the table and be printed. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan submitted an amendment to the 
amendments of the House to the bill (S. 5259) to establish one 
or more United States Navy mail lines between the United 
States and South America and between the United States and 
the countries of Europe, which was ordered to lie on the table 
and be printed. 

STOCK-RAISING HOMESTEADS. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Arizona. 

Mr. ASHURST. I ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration—— 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I ask for the regular order, so 
that we may finish the morning business, 

Mr. ASHURST. I hope the Senator from Massachusetts will 
wait until I state my request for unanimous consent. 

Mr. LODGE. I beg pardon. I thought the Senator was go- 
ing to move to take up a bill. 

Mr. ASHURST. I was going to ask unanimous consent. I 
was about to say when my friend the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts took charge of the affairs of the Senate that I wished 
to ask unanimous consent for the present consideration of Cal- 
endar No. 829, being House bill 15799, to provide for stock- 
raising homesteads, and for other purposes, which bill, I believe, 


passed the House of Representatives unanimously. It was 
unanimously reported favorably by the Senate Committee on 
Public Lands; and I ask at this time to submit and have placed 
in the Record a copy of the House report on the bill. I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate proceed to the consideration 
of the bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there any objection? 

Mr. SMOOT. I object, Mr. President. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there any objection to the House 
report being printed in the RECORD? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; I have no objection to that. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That is ordered, then. 
` The House report is as follows: 


[House Report No. 626, Sixty-third Congress, second session.] 
To PROVIDE ror Srock-RaIstna HOMESTEADS. 


Mr. FERGUSSON, from the Committee on the Public Lands, submitted 

the following report to accompany H. R. 15799: 
e Committee on the Public Lands, to whom was referred the bill 

(H. R. 15799) to provide for stock-raising homesteads, and for other 
purposes, having had the same under consideration, beg leave to submit 
the following report: 

The committee unanimously recommend that said bill do pass. 

H. R. 9582 and H. R. 10539, on the same general subject, had pre- 
viously been referred to your committee. II. R. 9582 reads as follows: 


“A bill to provide for the disposition of grazing lands under the home- 
stead laws, and for other purposes. 


“ Be it enacted, etc., That from and after the passage of this act it 
shall be lawful for any Pg Foes qualified to make entry under the home- 
stead laws of the United States to make a grazing-homestead entry for 
not exceeding 640 acres of unappropriated public lands, in reasonably 
compact form: Provided, however, That the lands so entered shall either 
be such lands as theretofore have been designated by the Secretary of 
the Interior as “grazing-homestead lands or such lands as shall 
theretofore have been designated by the insure of the Interior as not 
being, in his opinion, susceptible of successful Irrigation at a reason- 
able cost from any known source of water supply, as provided in sec- 
tion 1 of an act entitled “An act to provide for an enlarged home- 
stead,” 1 February 19, 1909. 

“ Sec, 2. That the Secretary of the Interior is hereby authorized, on 
e or otherwise, to designate lands the surface of which is, in 
his opinion, chiefly valuable for grazing. which do not contain merchant- 
able timber, and which are not susceptible of irrigation at reasonable 
expense from any known source of water supply as grazing land sub- 
ject to entry under this act. 

“Sec. 3. That any qualified homestead entryman may make entry 
under the homestead laws of lands so designated by the Secretary of 
the Interior, according to legal subdivisions, in areas not exceeding 
640 acres, subject to the provisions of this act, and secure title 
thereto by compliance with the terms of the homestead laws: Provided, 
That in lieu of cultivation, as required by the homestead laws, the 
entryman shall be required to make permanent improvements upon the 
lands entered, tending to increase the value of the same for agricultural 
and stock-raising purposes, of the value of not less than $1.25 per acre. 
And the inclosing by a substantial fence of the land so entered and 
the discovery of water in a well or wells within the boundaries of 
3 shall be held to be permanent improvements under the terms 
0 s act. 

“Sec. 4. That any homestead entryman of lands of the character 
herein described, who has not submitted final proof upon his existing 
entry, shall have the right to enter, subject to the provisions of this 
act, other lands contiguous to, or within 10 miles of his said homestead 
entry, which shall not, with the lands so already entered, owned, and 
occupied by him, exceed the aggregate of 640 acres; and residence con- 
tinued and improvements made upon the original homestead subse- 
quent to the making of the additional entry, shall be accepted as 
equivalent to actual residence and improvements made upon the addi- 
tional land so entered; but the improvements must equal $1.25 for each 
acre within the original and additional entries: Provided, That persons 
who have acquired title to lands of the character herein described under 
the homestead laws and who own and reside upon the lands so acquired, 
may, panees to the provisions of this act, make additional entry for 
and obtain patent to public lands, designated for entry under the pro- 
visions of this act, con ous to or within 10 miles of their said original 
entry, which, together with the area theretofore acquired under the home- 
stead laws, shall not exceed 640 acres, on proof of expenditures on ac- 
count of permanent improvements upon the original or additional entry 
of the required amount reckoned on the area of both entries, 

“Sec. 5. That any person who has made entry under the homestead 
laws, but from any cause has lost, forfeited, or abandoned the same, 
shall be entitled to the benefits of this act as though such former entry 
had not been made, and ug person applying for a homestead under 
this act shall furnish the description and date of his former entry: 
Provided, That the provisions of this section shall not apply to any 
person whose former aati was canceled for fraud. 

“Sec. 6. That all entries made and patents issued under the provi- 
sions of this act shall be subject to and contain a reservation to the 
United States of all the minerals and coal in the lands so entered and 
patented, together with the right to prospect for, mine, and remove the 
same, e mineral and coal deposits in such lands shall be subject 
to disposal by the United States in accordance with the provisions of the 
mineral and coal land laws in force at the time of such disposal. Any 
person qualified to locate and enter mineral or coal deposits, or having 
the right to mine and remove the same under the laws of the Uni 
States, shall have the right at all times to enter upon the lands entered 
or patented, as pona by this act, for the purpose of prospecting for 
minerals or coal therein, upon the approve by the Secretary of the 
Interlor of a bond or undertaking to filed with him as security for 
the payment of all damages to the Shs and improvements on such 
lands by reason of such prospecting. ny person who has acquired 
from the United States the mineral or coal deposits in any such land, 
or the right to mine and remove the same, may reenter and occupy so 
much of the surface thereof as may be required for all purposes reason- 
ably incident to the mining and removal of the mineral or coal, upon 
payment of the damages caused thereby to the owner thereof, or upon 
giving a good and sufficient bond or undertaking to be approved by the 
court in an action instituted in any competent court to ascertain and 
fix said damages. 
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“Sec. 7. That the Secretary of the Interior is hereby authorized 
to make all necessary rules and regulations in harmony with the pro- 
4 org purposes of this act for the purpose of carrying the same 

o effect.” 

H. R. 9582 was by this committee referred to the Department of the 
Interior for examination and report. The report of said department is 


in the following words: 
“ DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
“Washington, January 30, 191}. 
„Hon. Scorr FERRIS, 


“ Chairman Committee on the Public Lands, 
“House of Representatives. 

“Sr: Referring to H. R. 6637 and H. R. 9582, bills designed to 
modify the homestead laws as to publie- land areas to which present laws 
are deemed not well adapted, I have to advise as follows: 

“The existing homestead laws of the United States show an evolution 
or adaptation to conditions which developed, or were found to exist, as 

ublic-land settlement and entry p . The general homestead 
aws carried into sections 2280-2291 of the Revised Statutes, and under 
which the public lands in the Ngee Valley and in other portions 
of the United States where soil, rainfall, and climate justified it were 
entered, limited the maximum area which might be entered and acquired 
to 160 acres. In irrigation projects constructed by the United States 
under the provisions of the act of June 17, 1902 (32 Stat., 388), the 
area which might be entered was fixed by the Secretary of the Interior 
through the establishment of farm units, each supposed to be sufficient 
for the support of a family, and in no case exceeding 160 acres. In 
other sections of the country, particularly high plateaus of the inter- 
mountain States, there are areas which will not produce remunerative 
crops under the ordinary methods of farming, but which will, through 
the soil-fallowing and moisture-conservation methods of farming, 
pea profitable — 8 of Wheat and other grains. For class of 

nds Congress enacted what are known as the enlarged-homestead laws 
of February 19, 1909 (35 Stat.. 639), and June 17, 1910 (36 Stat., 531) 
under which not exceeding 320 acres may be entered, upon condition of 
the cultivation to agricultural crops of a prescribed a annually, 

In the sand-hill country of western Nebraska, an area to which none 
of the laws heretofore described were found adapted, Congress by the act 
of April 28, 1904 (33 Stat., 547), itted the entry of not exceeding 
640 acres of land, upon condition t entrymen comply with the home- 
stead laws as to residence, improvement, and cultivation, and also place 
upon the land entered permanent improvements of the value of not less 

n $1.25 per acre. The settiement, home- „ and agricultural 
development which followed the enactment of these laws is well known 
and need not be here described. There remain, however, as indicated, 
vast areas of the payne lands to which none of the foregoing laws seem 
well adapted, and I am of opinion that the time has arrived when a new 
form of homestead law should be enacted peculiarly adapted thereto. 
The lands I have in mind, because of their arid or semiarid character, 
or because of their location on mountain tops or sides, will not produce 
agricultural crops for sale or exportation in sufficient quantities to 

ustify acquirement thereof and residence thereon under the cawg 
aws, They do, hówever, possess some value for grazing purposes an 
often include tracts of greater or less extent u ich might be 
grown forage crops, such as kaffir corn, milo m. , fodder, or other 
rough feed, of little value for sale and transportation, but valuable for 
winter feed or for the fattening of range stock. I believe that with this 
class of lands a homestead of 640 acres of land would enable bona fide 
home seekers to establish and maintain homes for the purpose of stock 
raising and for such farming operations as will enable them to raise their 
own supply of rough feed for the stock pastured upon the remaining 
lands entered or acqu 

Therefore, instead of ena H. R. 6637 and H. R. 9582, I recom- 
mend the enactment of a general measure sibs to lands of this 
character wherever found in the public domain, and I inclose for your 
consideration and for introduction, if you deem advisable, draft of bill 
d ed to accomplish this result. 

revent the entry 


“ For the protection of the entrymen, as well as to 
of lands susceptible of irrigation, containing valuable merchantable 
timber, or pea ally valuable for purposes other than those ressed 
in this act, it provided that lands shall, before being subject to 
entry, be designated by the paged | of the Interior. minerals 
within the land are reserved to the United States, together with the 
right of qualified persons to prospect upon, locate, enter such de- 
posits under such restrictions as will prevent the destruction or injury 
of permanent improvements of the entrymen or patentees or of cro 
upon their lands. This provision, like the requirement that che lan 
shall first be designated for entry, will fe ag to protect entrymen 
from protests and contests, either by individuals or the United States, 
because of character of the land and which would otherwise result in 
cancellation of entries made. Another reason for the reservation of the 
minerals is that this law will induce the entry of lands in those moun- 
tainous regions of the United States where deposits of minerals are 
known to exist or are likely to be found. To issue unconditional patents 
for these comparatively 1 entries under the homestead laws might 
withdraw immense areas from 3 and mineral development 
and without such reservation the isposition of these lands in the 
eee country under agricultural laws would be of doubtful advis- 
ability. 

“The farmer stockman is not seeking and does not desire the min- 
erals, his e. lence and efforts being in the line of stock raising and 
farming, which operations can be carried on without being materially 
interfered with by the reservation of minerals and the prospecting for 
a removal of same from the land. 

“Because of the fact that the lands designated will be principally 
valuable for grazing and that the farming operations will be limited to 
the growing of forage, no specific requirement is made as to cultiva- 
tion of the land, but instead the entryman is required to place perma- 
nent Se vements upon the land entered, tending to increase its value 
for stock-raising purposes, of not less than $1.25 per acre, one-half 
thereof to be placed on the land within three years after entry. Those 
who have already entered lands of this character under existin —.— 


andowners 


vacant lands adjoin. In such cases the bill provides for the surrender 
of the lands so held and owned to the United States, after which the 
party so relinquishing or reconveying may make original entry under 
this act of not ex 640 acres of land, u which be must comply 
with all the 8 of this aet and of the homestead laws. 
“This m will cause an adjustment of holdings in such areas, 
and the ds so surrendered to the United States may in turn be 
entered by the entrymen or owners of the adjoining tracts. In this 
connection, provision is made for the exercise of a preference right of 
entry within 90 days after the passage of the act by the entryman or 
owner of adjoining land, and provision made that where vacant lands 
contiguous to the tracts owned and held by two or more persons enti- 
tied to additional entry are not sufficient in amount to enable each 
to secure the maximum amount to which entitled for an equitable 
division of the lands oppen for among the several entrymen or 
owners. The purpose of the law being secure the establishment 
of permanent homes upon the land entered, the bill provides that the 
commutation provisions of the homestead Jaws shall not apply to such 
entries. A bill introduced in the House of Representatives (H. R. 
6637) proposes to provide for a A aning homestead of not less than 
640 acres and not exceeding 1,280 acres in area. The bill herewith 
transmitted is not designed to apply 
lands suitable only for grazing. e 
entered thereunder, and even the maximum area prescribed in H. R. 
6637, would be wholly insufficient for the support of a homesteader 
and his family upon ds of that character. As at explained, 
the measure I have prepared is believed to be adapted to lands which 
25 a Sewn ue, which also, in t at least, may be utilized 
the homestea: for the raising of forage crops. It would be an 
exceedingly difficult and expensive task to attempt at this time to 
classify and designate areas or blocks of land suitable only for grazin 
and set them apart for disposition in areas sufficient for the suppu 
of a family. Existing appropriations and the present force of the 
department are wholly inadequate for this purpose. It is believed that 
for the present this classification should be accomplished through the 
method 3 . whereby the lands will be «pen to di: ition 
under the existing laws and under the bill herein propbest, after 
which, with the information then before it, Congress nay enact such 
other and additional laws as may be determined to be best adapted to 
AL development and disposition of the remaining areas suitable only 
‘or ng. 
“As intimated at the beginning of this letter, I believe that this par- 
ticular bill will meet a situation not covered by any of the existing 
land laws and will result in the early development of a very lar 
of our public lands, which will otherwise remain in an unin 
and unproductive condition, 
Respectfully, 


to or provide for the entry of 
maximum area permitted to be 


area 
bited 


A. A. JONES, 
“First Assistant Secretary.” 


“A bill to provide for stock-raising homesteads. 

“Be it enacted, cte., That from and after the passage of this act it 
shall be lawful for any person qualified to make ae under the home- 
stead laws of the United States to make a stock-raising homestead 
entry for. not ex 640 acres of unappropriated public land in 
reasonably compact form: Provided, however, That the land so entered 
shall theretofore have been designated by the Secretary of the Interior 
as ‘ stock-raising lands.’ 


“Sec. 2. That the Secre ‘of the Interior is hereby authorized, on 
application or otherwise, to fee as subject to entry under this 
a ds, the surface of which in his opinion, chiefly valuable for 


grazing or raisi forage crops, and which, in his opinion, do not 
contain merchantable timber and are not susceptible of Trrigation from 
any known source of water supply. 

‘Src, 3. That any q homestead entryman may make entry 
under the homestead laws of lands so designated by the Secretary of 
the Interior, according to subdivisions, in areas not — fP 
640 ac and in compact 5 may be subject to the provi- 
sions of act, and secure title thereto by compliance with the terms 
of the homestead laws: Provided, That instead of cultivation as re- 
quired by the homestead laws, the entryman shall be wired to make 
permanent improvements upon the land entered tending increase the 
value of the same for raising pu of the value of not less 
than $1.25 per acre, and at least one-half of such improvements shall 
be placed upon the land within three years after the date of entry 


ereot. 

“Sec. 4. That any homestead entryman of lands of the character 
herein described who has not submitted final proof upon his existing 
entry shall have the right to enter, subject to the provisions of this 
act, such an amount of contiguous public lands designated under this 
act as shall not, together with the amount embraced in his original 
entry, exceed 640 acres, and residence upon and improvements made 


on the original entry shall be credited on both entries, but the improve- 
u must egual $ per each acre within tbe original and additional 
en 

“ Sec. 5. That ms who have submitted final proof or acquired 


title to lands of 
uired, may, subject 
for and obtain 
patent to contiguous public lands 8 for entry under the provi- 
which, together with the area theretofore acquired 

under the hom d law. not exceed 640 acres, on proof of ex- 
penditure on account of permanent improvements upon the original or 
additional entry of the required amount reckoned on the area of both 


entries. 

“Sec. 6. That any person who is the head of a uey or who has 
arrived at the age of 21 years and is a citizen of the United States, 
who has acquired title to lands of the character herein described, by 
purchase or under agricultural public-land laws other than the home- 
stead Jaw, and who owns and resides upon the lands so acquired. may, 
subject to the provisions of this act, make additional entry for and 
obtain patent to contiguous popite lands designated for entry under 
the provisions of this act, which, oe with the area theretofore 
acquired and held, shall not exceed 640 acres, and obtain patent there- 
for upon proof of the expenditure on account of permahent improve- 
ments upon the land so owned, or the additional entry, of the required 
amount reckoned on the area of all lands so acquired and held, and 


upon proof that he has maintained residence upon either the privately 
owned land or the land embraced within the additional en for not 
less than three years from and after the date of the additional entry. 


“Sec. 7. That any person who is the head of a . or Who has 
arrived at the age of 21 years and is a citizen of the United States, 
who has entered or acquired, under the homestead laws or otherwise, 
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rior to the passage of this act, less than 640 acres of land, and who 
s unable to exercise the right of additional entry herein conferred be- 
cause no vacant lands adjoin the tract so entered or acquired, may, upon 
submitting proof that he resides upon and has not sold or incumbered 
the land entered or acquired, reconvey to the United States the land 
so occupied and entered or acquired, and in lieu thereof enter and ac- 
quire title to not 3 640 acres of land designated under this 
nce 


act, but must show compl with all the provisions of the home- 
stead law and of this act respecting the new as 

“Sec, 8. That the commutation provisions of the homestead laws 
shall not apply to any entries made under this act. 

“Sec. 9. That any person who has made entry under the homestead 
laws, but from any cause has lost, forfeited, or abandoned the same, 
shall be entitled to the benefits of this act as 1 such former entry 
had not been made, and any person applying for a homestead under this 
act shall furnish a description of his former entry: Provided, That the 
provisions of this section shall not apply to any person whose former 
entry was canceled for fraud. 

“Sec, 10. That any homestead entrymen or landowners who shall be 
entitled to additional entry under this act shall have for 90 days after 
the designation under this act of lands contiguous to those entered or 
owned and occupied re him the preferential right to make additional 
entry as provided in this act: Provided, That where vacant lands con- 

ous to the lands of two or more entrymen or landowners entitled to 
additional entries under this section are not sufficient in amount and 
area to enable such entrymen to secure by additional entry the maxi- 
mum amounts to which they are entitled, the Secretary of the Interior 
is authorized to make an equitable division of the lands applied for 
hereunder among the several entrymen or landowners, a plying to exer- 
cise preferential rights, such division to be in tracts of not less than 
40 acres, and so made as to equalize as nearly as possible the area 
which such entrymen and landowners will acquire by adding the tracts 
embraced in additional entries to the lands originally held or owned 
by them: Provided further, That where but one 40-acre tract of vacant 
land may adjoin the lands of two or more entrymen or landowners 
entitled to exercise 3 right hereunder, the tract in question 
may be entered by the person who first submits to the local land office 
his application to exercise said preferential right. 

“Spc. 11. That all entries made and patents issued under the provi- 
sions of this act shall be subject to and contain a reservation to the 
United States of all the coal and other minerals in the lands so entered 
and patented, together with the right to prospect for, mine, and remove 
the same, The coal and other mineral deposits in such lands shall be 
subject to disposal by the United States in accordance with the rovi- 
sions of the coal and mineral land laws in force at the time of such 
disposal. Any person qualified to locate and enter the coal or other 
mineral deposits, or having the right to mine and remove the same 
under the laws of the United States, shall have the ht at all times 
to enter upon the lands entered or patented, as provided by this act, 
for the purpose of prospecting for coal or other mineral therein, pro- 
vided he shall not injure, damage, or destroy the permanent improve- 
ments of the entryman or patentee, and shall be liable to and compen- 
sate the entryman or patentee for all damages to the crops on such 
lands by reason of such prospecting. Any person who has acquired 
from the United States the coal or other mineral deposits in any such 
land or the right to mine and remove the same, may reenter and occupy 
so much of the surface thereof as may be required for all purposes rea- 
sonably incident to the mining or removal of the coal or other minerals, 
(1) upon securing the written consent op waiver of the homestead entry- 
man or patentee; (2) upon payment o the damages to crops or other 
tangible improvements to the owner thereof, where agreement may be 
had as to the amount thereof; or (3) in lieu of either of the foregoing 

rovisions, upon the execution of a good and sufficient bond or under- 

king to the United States for the use and benefit of the entryman or 
owner of the land, to secure the payment of such damages to the crops 
or tangible improvements of the entryman or owner, as may be deter- 
mined and fixed in an action brought upon the bond in a court of com- 

tent jurisdiction against the principal and sureties thereon, such bond 
5 be in form and in accordance with rules and regulations prescribed 
by the Secretary of the Interior and to be filed with and approved by 
the register nd receiver of the local land office of the district wherein 
the land is situate, mt to appeal to the Commissioner of the Gen- 
eral Land Office: Provided, That all patents issued for the coal or 
other mineral de ts herein reserved shall contain appropriate nota- 
tions declarin em to be subject to the provisions of this act with 
reference to the disposition, occupancy, and use of the surface of the 


ae 12. That the Secretary of the Interior is hereby authorized to 
make all necessary rules and lations in harmony with the pro- 
visions and purposes of this act for the purpose of carrying the same 
fect.” 
Mhe committee thereupon substituted the draft of the bill prepared 
and recommended by the department and made a part of its said 
report, by striking out all after the enacting clause of H. R. 9582 and 
inserting the said draft recommended by the department in lieu thereof. 
Thereupon hearings were held pou — 55 said bills, to wit, H. R. 
9582, amended as aforesaid, and H. R. 10539, and the advocates of each 
bill tully heard. Reference is here made to said hearings, which have 
du rinted. 
N wach hearings and after exhaustive consideration by the com- 
mittee of said bill H R 9582, amended as aforesaid, and the adoption 
of many amendments, the committee directed the reintroduction of 
H. R. 9582 as so amended, and the same was reintroduced accordingly 
and has been printed as H. R. 15799, which reads as follows: 


“A bill to provide for stock-raising homesteads, and for other purposes. 


“ Be it enacted, etc., That from and after the passage of this act it 
shall be lawful for any person qualified to make entry under the home- 
stead laws of the United States to make a stock-raising homestead 
entry for not exceeding 640 acres of unappropriated unreserved public 
land in reasonably ire: 7 form: Provided, however, That the land 
so entered shall theretofore have been designated by the Secretary of 
the Interior as stock-raising lands.“ 

“See. 2. That the Secretary of the Interior is hereby authorized. on 
application or otherwise, to designate as stock-raising lands subject to 
entry under this act lands the surface of which is, in his opinion, chiefly 
valuable for grazing and raising forage crops, do not contain merchant- 
able timber, and not susceptible of irrigation from any known source 
of water supply, and are of such character that 640 acres are reasonably 
. required for the support of a family: Provided, That the Secretary of 

the Interior shall not Leone, Re for entry under this act lands of such 
character that, in his opinion, 640 acres will not support a family. 


“Sec. 3. That any qualified homestead entryman may make entry 
under the homestead laws of lands so designated by the Secretary of 


the Interior, according to legal subdivisions, in areas not exceeding 
640 acres, and in compact form so far as may be subject to the pro- 
visions of this act, and secure title thereto by compliance with the 
terms of the homestead laws: Provided, That instead of cultivation as 
required by the homestead laws the entryman shall be required to make 
permanent ee upon the land entered before final proof is 
submitted tending to increase the value of the same for stock-raising 
par , Of the value of not less than $1.25 per acre, and at least one- 
alf of such improvements shall be placed upon the land within three 
years after the date of entry thereof. 

“ Sec, 4. That any homestead entryman of lands of the character 
herein described, who has not submitted final proof upon his existing 
entry, shall have the right to enter, subject to the provisions of this act, 
such amount of contiguous lands designated for entry under the pro- 
visions of this act as shall not, together with the amount embraced in 
his original entry, exceed 640 acres, and residence upon the original en- 
try shall be credited on both entries, but improvements must be made on 
the additional entry equal to $1.25 for each acre thereof. 

“ SEC. 5. That persons who have submitted final proof upon, or re- 
ceived patent for, lands of the character herein described under the 
homestead laws, and who own and reside upon the land so acquired 
may, subject to the provisions of this act, make additional entry for and 
obtain patent to contiguous lands de: ted for entry under the pr 
visions of this act, which, together with the area theretofore acquired 
under the homestead law, shall not exceed 640 acres, on proof of the 
expenditure required by this act on account of permanent improvements 
upon the additional entry. 

“ Sec, 6. That in the event there are not contiguous lands in area 
sufficient to complete an entry of 640 acres, as provided for in this act, 
the entryman or patentee shall have the right to enter within a radius 
of 10 miles from his first entry, subject to the same requirements as 
specified for contiguous additional entries, lands in reasonably compact 
form which have been designated for entry under the provisions of this 
act, that shall, together with the first entry, not exceed 640 acres: 
Provided, That the entryman shall be required to enter all contiguous 
areas open to entry prior to the entry of any noncontiguous land. 

“Sec, 7. That any Bde who is the head of a family, or who has 
arrived at the age of 21 years and is a citizen of the United States, who 
has entered or acquired under the homestead laws, prior to the nes 
hereof, lands of the character described in this act, the area of which 


Is less than 640 acres, and who is unable to exercise the right of addi- ` 


tional muy herein conferred because no lands subject to entry under 
this act adjoin the tract so entered or acquired or lie within the 10- 
mile limit provided for in this act, may, upon submitting proof that he 
resides upon and has not sold or encumbered the land so entered or 
acquired, relinquish or reconvey to the United States the land so occu- 
pied, entered, or acquired,.and in lieu thereof, within the same land- 
office district, may enter and acquire title to 640 acres of the land sub- 
ject to entry under this act, but must show compliance with all the pro- 
visions of the homestead law and of this act respecting the new entry: 
Provided, That the lands so relinquished or reconveyed as herein pro- 
vided shall thereafter be subject to disposition only on such terms and 
under — 5 rules and regulations as the Secretary of the Interior may 
prescribe, 

“Sec. 8. That the commutation provisions of the homestead laws 
shall not apply to any entries made under this act. 

“Sec. 9. That any homestead entrymen or patentees who shall be 
entitled to additional entry under this act shall have, for 30 days after 
the designation of lands subject to entry under the provisions of this 
act and contiguous to those entered or owned and occupied by them, 
the preferential right to make additional entry as provided in this act: 
Provided, That where such lands contiguous to the lands of two or 
more entrymen or patentees entitled to additional entries under this 
section are not sufficient in area to enable such entrymen to secure by 
additional entry the maximum amounts to which they are entitled, the 
Secretary of the Interior is authorized to make an equitable division 
of the lands anois the several entrymen or patentees, applying to 
exercise preferenti 
than 40 acres, and so made as to equalize as nearly as sible the area 
which such entrymen and patentees will acquire 5 adding the tracts 
embraced in additional entries to the lands originally held or owned by 
them: Provided further, That where but one 40-acre tract of vacant 
land may adjoin the lands of two or more entrymen or patentees en- 
titled to exercise preferential rigut hereunder, the tract in question may 
be entered by the person who first submits to the local land office his 
application to exercise said preferential right. 

“Sec. 10. That any person who has heretofore acquired title to land 
under any of the homestead laws of the United States and who is the 
owner and occupant of the land so acquired may purchase from the 
United States not exceeding 320 acres of stock-raising lands, as desig- 
nated by this act, or unappropriated and unreserved lands valuable 
only for grazing contiguous to his said homestead, upon paying to the 
United States the sum of $1.25 per acre for such lands, under such 
rules and regulations as may be prescribed by the Secretary of the 
Interior, which said land, together with the area theretofore acquired 
under the homestead laws, shall not exceed 640 acres. 

“Sec, 11. That all entries made and patata issued under the pro- 
visions of this act shall be subject to and contain a reservation to the 
United States of all the coal and other minerals in the lands entered 
and so patented, together with the right to prospe: for, mine, and re- 
move the same, e coal and other mineral deposits in such lands 
shall be subject to disposal by the United States in accordance with 
pae provisions of the coal and mineral lands laws in force at tbe time 

f such disposal. Any person qualified to locate and enter the coal or 
other mineral deposits, or having the right to mine and remove the 
same under the laws of the United States, shall have the right at all 
times to enter upon the lands entered or patented, as provided by this 
act, for the purpose of prospecting for coal or other mineral therein, 
provided be shall not injure, damage, or destroy the permanent im- 
provements of the entryman or patentee, and shall be liable to and 
shall compensate the entryman or patentee for all damages to the 
crops on such lands by reason of such prospecting. Any person who 
has acquired from the United States the coal or other mineral deposits 
in any such land, or the right to mine and remove the same, may re- 
enter and occupy so much of the surface thereof as may be required 
for all pur 8 incident to the mining or removal of the 
coal or other minerals, first, upon securing the written consent or 
waiver of the homestead entryman or paien ee; second, upon payment 
of the damages to crops or other tangible improvements to the owner 
thereof, where agreement may be had as to the amount thereof; or, 
third, in lieu of either of the foregoing provisions, upon the execution 
of a and sufficient bond or undertaking to the United States for 
the use and benefit of the entryman or owner of the land, to secure the 


rights, such division to be in tracts of not less 
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payment of such damages to the crops or tangible improvements of the 
entryman or owner, as may be determined and fixed in an action 
brought upon the bond or undertaking in a court of competent jurisdic- 
tion against the principal and sureties thereon, such bond or under- 
taking to be in form and in accordance with rules and regulations pre- 
scribed by the Secretary of the Interior and to be filed with and ap- 
roved by the register and receiver of the local land office of the dis- 
rict wherein the land is situate, subject to appeal to the Commissioner 
of the General Land Office: Provided, That all patents issued for the 
coal or other mineral deposits herein reserved shall contain appro riate 
notations declaring them to be subject to the provisions of this act 
yeu 5 to the disposition, occupancy, and use of the surface of 

e land. 

“ Sec. 12. That the Secretary of the Interior is hereby authorized to 
make all necessary rules and regulations in harmony with the provisions 
and Free of this act for the purpose of carrying the same into 

ect.” 


H. R. 15799 has been rereferred by the committee to the Department 
of the Interior, and there is here inserted the second favorable report. 
with suggested amendments, of said 5 upon the general 
principles embodied in said bill, H. R. 15799: 


“ DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
“ OFFICE oF FIRST ASSISTANT SECRETARY, 
“Washington, April 24, 1013. 
Hon. SCOTT Ferris, 
“Chairman Committee on the Public Lands, 

“House of Representatives. 

“My Dear Ma. Ferris: I am in receipt of request for report on H. R. 
15799, a bill to provide for stock-raising homesteads, and for other 


urposes. 
> “As stated in my letter to gad of January 30, 1914, I am heartily in 
favor of legislation which will permit and encourage the settlement and 
development of public lands to which the present homestead laws are 
not adapted, but which, under a somewhat more liberal measure, would 
be settled upon, improved, and developed for the purpose of stock 
raising. I understand that your committee has fully considered all 
uestions of policy as presented in the above-mentioned bill, and that 
the same is now referred to this department for report with reference 
only to the administrative features of the bill. With this assumption I 
beg to submit for your consideration the following: 

gs OST ee pe of section 2 it is provided ‘that the Secretary of the 
Interior shall not designate for entry under this act lands of such 
character that in his opinion 640 acres will not support a family,’ The 
two negatives used in this proviso would be construed to imply that 
the Secretary of the Interior shall only designate land of such racter 
that in his opinion 640 acres will support a family. This language 
practically imposes upon the Government the responsibility of assurin 
an intending settler that he can support his family upon a designate 
640 acres of land. I suggest, therefore, for your consideration in con- 
nection with this proviso the . 

„(a) If the proviso were entirely eliminated, the administration of 
the act would be comparatively simple and inexpensive, and upon the 
settler alone would be placed the responsibility of ascertaining whether 
or not 640 acres of land classified under the act would be sufficient for 
his purposes, 7 

“(b) The classification contemplated by this proviso would involve 
undue labor and expense, 

“If, however, your committee believes some limitation to be essential, 
: arepe italy, suggest for your consideration a substitute proviso, as 

‘ollows : 

“ ‘Provided, That the Secretary of the Interior shall not designate for 
entry under this act land of which, owing to its general character or 

aera conditions, in his opinion, 640 acres clearly will not support a 
‘amily.’ 

“2, Line 24, page 4, section 7, requires the entryman described in sec- 
tion 7 to show compliance “ with all the provisions of the homestead 
law and of this act respecting the new entry.” Section 3 of the bill 
requires all entrymen who secure lands under this act to show compli- 
ance with the terms of the homestead law, but this is modified by a 
proviso which permits the making of oe of a certain char- 
acter and value in lieu of cultivation, he clause described in line 24 
of section 7 would, in my opinion, require an entryman under this act 
who falls within the purview of section 7 to not only comply with the 
perno of this act, but also to cultivate his land to the extent and 
n the manner prescribed by the general homestead laws. Evidently this 
is not the intent, and I therefore suggest that the words “of the home- 
stead law and” be stricken from line 24, so that same as amended will 
read “with all the provisions of this act.” As so amended this will 
make operative and applicable the general homestead laws as modified 
by the terms of the proviso to section 3. 

“Very truly, yours, A. A. JONES, 
“First Assistant Secretary.” 


The object of H. R. 9582, as well as of the substitute prepared by the 
Department of the Interior for H. R. 9582, and of H. R. 15799 is to 
restore and improve the grazing capacity, and therefore the stock-rais- 
ing and mat maga get capacity, of the semiarid lands of the West, and 
at the same time to furnish homes thereon to the propie: 

It appears in the hearings, in the statements of officials of both the 
Department of the Interior and the Department of Agriculture, that 
there remain of una do ciety public lands in the semiarid States, 
exclusive of Indian, forest, military, park, and other reservations, the 
enormous total, in round numbers, of 330,000,000 acres. It also ap- 
pears that the area of public lands in said States now included in forest 
reservations alone amounts, in round numbers, to 165,000 acres, 

The problem confronting the statesmanship of this day is just as 

reat as that met by the statesmen of that early day when originated 
Fhe homestead system, ever since adhered to, of making the prime object, 
in disposing cf the public domain, the furnishing of homes for the 


eople. 
` ‘two plans for legislating as to the future use or disposal of this semi- 
arid domain were before your committee, the one embodied in H. R. 


9582 and the other in H. R. 10539. These bills were heard together 
and the advocates of each pon fully heard. 
The testimony of the advocates of said bills generally agreed upon 


this proposition, to wit, that free grazing upon the public lands in the 
semiarid States has depleted the range and reduced the carrying capac- 
ity of such lands from one-third to one-half; and both sets of advocates 
agreed also that further legislation is necessary and needed now to stop 
further destructive use of such lands and secure for the future their 
highest use to our civilization. 

Looking to this end, H. R. 10539 proposes a system of leasing the 
remaining public domain of the semia States, amounting to about 


330,000,000 acres, while H. R. 9582, now H. R. 15799, proposes to 
accomplish the same end by a system of stock-raising homesteads, giv- 
ing to each settler a home on such lands with sufficient acreage to sup- 
port his family by combining forage farming with stock raising. 

The hearings establish the fact that on the lands under consideration 
homesteads of 160 or of 320 acres each are not sufficient to support a 
family, and that at least 640 acres are necessary to each stock-raising 
homesteader. 

The committee does not hesitate, as far as may be practicable, to 
adhere to the time-honored plan of using the public domain to furnish 
homes to the citizens of our country. The fact that the State of Iowa, 
where 160 acres proved sufficient to support, even to enrich, an indus- 
trious citizen, is in the front rank as a producer of agricultural 
sag and, at the same time, is near the front in the production of 

f and mutton and dairy products, shows that farming and stock 

raising may be successfully combined on the same homestead, and the 
printed hearings on H 9582 are replete with statements by many 
citizens of 7 experience on these semiarid lands that by combining 
the farming of dry-land a iE crop and tke raising of cattle or sheep 
640 acres will support a family. r. I. S. Bartlett, of Cheyenne, Wyo., 
in hia statement beginning at page 316 of the hearings, uses these 
words ; 
“A grazing-homestead bill giving 640 acres, or even 2 sections, to 
each settler would soon add 2 per cent to the live-stock production of 
the public-land States and solve the beef problem for the next half cen- 
tury. Not only that, it would break down the high prices of beef, pork, 
and mutton, as well as gany products. 

“ Better than all, it would settle up the vast area of waste lands in 
ms Nation with a hardy, intelligent, and progressive American citizen- 


ship. 

“Think for a moment what our desert or grass ranges will produce 
situated, as they are, in an environment of mountains and plains an 
flooded with sunshine. 

Here are some purely range products: Cattle, sheep, horses, hogs, 
goats, hides, wool, butter, cheese, milk and dairy products, poultry, and 
eggs. All these can be produced in our native grass regions without 
any ona or land cultivation. 

‘The irrigated and dry farms in the same section will supplement all 
the needed fattening and forage crops, and both the 3 and stock- 
raising interests will be mutua. ly and correspondingly benefited. 

The menge homestead pro sition can be easily worked out. Instead 
of the irements of plowing up the land and crop cultivation, the 
law shoul uire expenditure for sinking wells, the building of sheds 
and corrals, the possession of a certain number of animals, etc. The 
residence requirements should be the same as in other homestead 


acts, 

In nearly every section of the grass ranges water can be found at 
depths varying from 20 to 500 feet. In many cases artesian water 
and flowing wells are obtained, giving a sufficient supply of water for 
irrigating many acres and raising. fine crops. With the passage of a 
grazing homestead bill the so-called desert lands would be penetrated 
with wells and the whole landscape dotted with windmills and im- 
provements in the form of houses, barns, corrals, and fences. 

“In a very few years a wonderful transformation scene would be 
enacted in the vast cattle ranges of the West, now practically unin- 
habited by settlers. That this is no dream has already been demon- 
strated by the results of the Kinkead 640-acre homestead act, which 
applied to the desert wastes of western Nebraska. That entire section 
is now settled up with ot class of prosperous and successful farmers. 
Five million acres of a lands have been reclaimed there, and the 
wave of incoming settlers has overflowed into Wyoming in the search 
for dry-farming lands. 

„Even under the late repressive land administration the Commis- 
sioner of the General Land Office advocated the 640-acre homestead for 
the semiarid West, and in so doing stated that ‘the aes part of the 
unappropriated public domain would never pass to private ownership 
under smaller allotments.’ 

“ Local bills are good enough so far as they go, but the whole sub- 
ject should be treated from a national potni of view and a bill passed 
applicable to all the States having public lands.” 

epresentative KINKAID, referred to by Mr. BARTLETT, appeared be- 
fore this committee, and his statement appears in the hearings, begin- 
ea, at page 334. 

is plan of providing homes is best for the Nation, as a whole, 
because it tends to increase the supply and at the same time to lower 
the price of meat, a universal necessity, especially to the laborin 
classes; and because it affords an outlet to the congested civic an 
labor centers of our Dopu anan without driving home seekers to take 
advantage of the liberal land laws of Canada. Moreover, the Nation 
as a unit n more States like, for instance, Kansas and Iowa, 
where each citizen is the sovereign of a portion of the soil, the owner 
of his home apd not tenant of some, perhaps distant, landlord. a 
builder of echobis and churches, a voluntary payer of taxes for the 
support of his local government. 

97 course, the homestead plan is best for the individual States of the 
semiarid West. It takes homes to insure permanent settlers and tax- 

yers; it takes homes to bring schools and churches; it takes homes 
i. build cities and towns that attract and support laborers and me- 
chanics; population invites railroads, which in turn bring more immi- 
gration and. capital to develop the barely touched resources of this 
great semiarid West. 

This subject has been under consideration in previous Congresses. In 
the Fifty-eighth Congress, third session, a bill creating a 640-acre home- 
stead for a portion of the State of South Dakota was reported favorably 
(Rept. No. 4013), and from sald report we quote from the President's 
message to Congress at the beginning of the second session of the Fifty- 
seventh Congress, as follows: 

„Moreover, the approaching exhaustion of the public ranges has of 
late led to much discussion as to the best manner of using these public 
lands in the West which are suitable chiefly or only for grazing. The 
sound and steady development of the West depends upon the building 
up of homes therein. Much of our prosperity as a nation has been due 
to the operation of the homestead law. On the other hand, we should 
recognize the fact that in the grazing region the man who corresponds 
to the homesteader may be unable to settle permanently if only allowed 
to use the same amount of pasture land that his brother, the home- 
steader, is allowed to use of arable land. One hundred and sixty 
acres of fairly rich and well-watered soil, or a much smaller amount of 
irrigated land, may keep a family in plenty, whereas no one could get a 
living from 160 acres of d pasture land capable of supporting at the 
outside only 1 head of cattle to every 10 acres.” 

We quote further from the same report, as follows: 

“Hon. Charles D. Walcott, present Director of the United States 
Geological Survey, in a communication to the Secretary of the Interior 
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concerning the Kinkaid bill, which became a law at the last session of 
this Congress, said in part as follows: 

The central idea of this bill is that of enla g the area of home- 
stead entry to suit the conditions of the semiarid West. There is 
eral recognition of the fact that the — land laws, d 
humid region, are not applicable to t 
ealled to this matter many times b 


kd . kd 
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„After cutting out the irrigable lands there are left great areas 
where it is known that water can not be had in any considerable 
amount and where the homestead area must be very la to furnish 
support for a family. In short, it is practicable after eliminating the 
irrigable land for the Geological Survey, through its organic act and 
through the Reclamation Service, to classify the remaining public land 
and obtain information upon which to base the disposal of these lands 
to actual settlers in tra sufficient for the support of a family. 

„Under the operation of the present laws the securing of a tract of 
land large enough to support a family in the arid region is a cumber- 
some and expensive process. The nucleus of the home farm may be a 
160-acre tract, which the law allows as a homestead. 

“(All persons admit that this nucleus is only the first step and that 
the man who actually desires to make a home there by stock farming 
must proceed to resort to various expediencies to secure control of ad- 
ditional land in order to support himself. To do this requires either 
capital to purchase the lands of other homesteaders or the stock 
farmer must secure some form of title through the desert-land law, 
timber and stone act, etc. In the majority of cases the practices abso- 
lutely necessary to secure an adequate area are open to the charge of 
fraud or collusion. It should not be necessary for a man ——— Neie 
homestead upon vacant public land to resort to indirect or poss ly 
fraudulent means. On the contrary,‘ he should be allowed and encour- 
aged to take up Bond much land as he actually needs and be given every 
facility for so 

> The Gevelopment of the arid West has reached a point where it is 
now possible to see the ultimate character of settlement and utilization 
of the land. Where, as above stated, water can be had, the irrigable 
lands may be cultivated in the most intensive fashion. With favorable 
climatic conditions several crops a year will be a and a 40-acre 
farm will more than furnish support for a family. e average size 
of an irrigated farm in Utah is, for example, less than 30 acres. 

2 that there ied 5 8 — — and giet 

to exceed 1 T cent o s, or 60,000, acres, 

eee ied toe = „ * useful for stock- 

a portion ng devo o reserves, within 
Spich k ogie may 7 largely tted. In round numbers, 500,- 
000,000 acres of land will have its est use in the raising of cattle 
and sheep. Most of this is still in pu lic ownership, and it is for the 
interest of the Nation to have the land subdivi into the smallest 
tracts which will support a family and have these pass gradually into 
private ownership, so that the land may in time bear its share of 


taxa * 
* A BRIEF REVIEW OF THE BILL BY SECTIONS. 


proviso thereof in existing home- 
in lieu of cul tion 


same for stock-raising purposes, 
— acre, one halt q such [nprovements to be made within three years 
e date of entry. 
e of the law-making power in 2 a certain amount of 
cultivation of the land by the entryman in homestead laws when farm- 
ing was the prime object was, first, to insure good faith on the part of 
the entryman; and, second, to require the entryman to show that 
faith by doing something, at his own expense, of value to the 
tending to improve it for farming purposes. Moreover, the statements 
in the hearings show that the efforts of entrymen under the 320-acre 
homestead law to comply with the requirements as to 8 a certain 
number of acres each year simply destroyed so much valuable sod by 
turning it up to the sun and killing the roots of the native grasses. So 
under section 3 the entryman may show his good faith by improving his 
land by 3 1 7 5 and such things as will 
ve en ‘or s ra 
ggg sorid 4: This section is for the relief and equitable treatment of 
entrymen who entered homesteads under the 160 and 320 acre home- 
stead acts upon lands chiefly valuable for grazing, and who afterwards 


respective 
small homesteads. But upon the enactment of a 640-acre homestead 
law such near-by public lands will soon be taken up by other en en 
of 640-acre tracts. Thus the already n pioneer would be 
condemned to final extinction, as he could not live farming, and 
would be deprived of the use 8 lands for gra Section 4 
therefore provides that entrymen of tracts of 320 acres or less on lands 
su uently made subject to the 640-acre homestead, who have not 
mitted final proof upon their said prior entries, shall have the right 
to enter upon other such lands of like character contiguous to their 
said prior entries as shall not exceed, together with their said prior 
entries, 640 acres in each case; but residence upon the o entry 
shall be credited upon both entries, and the eee $1.25 per 
acre must be made on the additional entry in case. 
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Section 5: While section 4, just explained, relates to entrymen who 
have not submitted final proof on such prior entry, section 5 extends 
the same right of contiguous entry, up to a total of 640 acres, to such 

m as have submitted final proof or received patent on such 
0 but the nditure for permanent improvements must 
be made e additio: entries, 

Section 6: While sections 4 and 5, just described, relate only to lands 
contiguous to the original entry, on 6 is for the relief such en- 
trymen on lands of the character herein described, in tracts of 320 
acres or less, as have entries ey surrounded by other entries, and 


e resides upon and has not sold or encumbered the land 
entered, or acquired, he may relinquish or reconyey to 

the land so entered, occupied, or acquired, and in 
thereof, within the same land-office district, he may enter and 
acquire 640 acres of land subject to entry under this bill; and he 
must also show compliance with all the provisions of the homestead 
laws and of this bill, as if an original entryman under this act, pro- 
vided that the lands so relinquished or 8 as herein pro- 
vided, shall thereafter be subject to disposition by the United States 
only on such terms and under such rules and regulations as the Sec- 
retary of the Interior may prescribe. This proviso is intended to 
serve a double pirpose—to prevent speculation in relinquishments and 
to empower the Secretary of the Interior to see that justice is done the 
yor owner in the matter of any improvements on the relinquished land 
hat the prior owner may have left on his said original entry. 

Section 8: This section forbids the application of the commutation 
provision of the homestead laws to entries under this act. 

Section 9: This section gives a preference right of 30 days to a 
prior entryman to enter lands contiguous to his said original entry, 
with a provision for an equitable apportionment of contiguous lands 
between two or more prior entrymen who may each desire enter the 
same lands as contignous to their ve prior entries. 

Section 10: This section extends the right of an entryman under 
any existing homestead law to acquire, by direct purchase from the 
Government, at the rate of $1.25 per acre, public land of the character 
herein described, contiguous to his original en in amount sufficient 
to make, with his original entry, not more than 640 acres. It eee 
to r committee that many homesteaders have entered small tracts 
of land, even as small tracts as 40 acres each, in the canyons in monn- 
tainous districts, surrounding small springs of water sufficient to water 
a few head of stock and perhaps frrigate gardens in the bed of the 
canyon, and have used the public lands and mountain slopes adjoining 
for grazing = Your committee would allow such small stock- 
man to supplement his original entry by 3 as set out in section 
10, but only of contiguous lands of the racter herein described, and 
— ares rules and regulations as may be prescribed by the Secretary 
0 nterior. 

Section 11: It appeared to your committee that many hundreds of 
thousands of acres of the lands of the character designated under this 
bill contain coal and other minerals, surface of which is valuable 
for e Fete The purpose of section 11 is to limit the 
operation of this bill strictly to surface of the lands described and 
to reserve to the United States the * and right to dispose of 
all minerals underlying the surface thereof. This section also provides 
a method for joint use of the surface of the land by the entryman of the 
surface thereof and the person who shall acquire from the United States 
the right to Gre ae ge extract, and remove all minerals that may 

such lands, this method to be under the direction of the Secretary 
of the Interior under such rules and regulations as he may prescribe. 


A. J. d. KANE. 

Mr. O’GORMAN. In the second session of the Sixty-second 
Congress I introduced a bill, being Senate bill 5497, for the 
relief of A. J. G. Kane, and which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. I find that the relief sought can be 
procured in another way, and I ask for the adoption of the 
following order: 

The order was read and agreed to, as follows: 


Ordered, That the papers in the case of A. J. G. Kane, Senate 5497, 
Sixty-second „ second session, be withdrawn from the Senate 
files, no adverse report having been made thereon. 


NOTE FROM THE BRITISH GOVERNMENT. 


Mr. LODGE. I submit a resolution, for which I ask present 
consideration. I will state, by way of explanation, that the 
document I am asking for was partially printed in the press 
this morning. It has been given in full to the press, and I 
think we ought to have a copy of it here. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read the reso- 
lution. 

The resolution (S. Res. 548) was read, as follows: 

Resolved, That the President be, and he is are <4 9 

I rest, to send to Senate 
eas dee tne keel Government dated February 10, 1015. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
resolution. 

Mr. STONE. What is the resolution, Mr. President? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It has just been read. 

Mr. LODGE. It is a request to have sent to the Senate a 
copy of the note from the British Government which was pub- 


not 
note 


— 
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lished in the papers this morning. It was given in full at the 
State Department in print to the newspaper press, which has 
partially printed it. I think we would all like to have a full 
copy of it. 

Mr. STONE. I should like to have the resolution read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read the reso- 
lution. 

The Secretary again read the resolution. 

Mr. LODGE. That is the note printed in part in the Post 
this morning. 

Mr. STONE. Yes; I saw that. 

Mr. LODGE. And it was given in full in print to the news- 
papers—in type. They have offered to furnish Senators with 
that copy, and I do not see why the Senate should not have it. 

Mr. STONE. Although one or two Senators have suggested 
that the resolution should be referred to the Committee on For- 
eign Relations, I am very frank to say, so far as I am concerned, 
that personally I do not see any objection to agreeing to it. I 
make no objection, so far as I am concerned. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 


WAGES ON AMERICAN VESSELS, 


Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, perhaps I ought to have 
submitted the matter I am about to submit under another order, 
but on yesterday I presented some replies from steamship com- 
panies as to the rate of wages paid on the ships that came under 
the new registry. I desire to submit a letter from Barber & 
Co., steamship agents, of New York, and ask that the first part 
of it be printed in the RECORD. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


New York, February 17, 1915. 
Hon. J. H. GALLINGER, 


United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Dran Sig: We acknowledge receipt of yours of February 10 inquiring 
as to whether foreign-built ships which have been admitted to American 
register cost more to operate than under the British flag, and in reply 
would advise you that as far as we know the only increase at the pres- 
ent time in operating expenses under the American flag is on account 
of the increase in wages. 

The following is a list of wages that was paid to a lascar crew, with 
British officers in command, also showing the wages which we pay to 
the officers and men under the American register : 


And bonus 810 


Yours, truly, BARBER & Co. (INC.). 


THE MERCHANT MARINE. 


Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, I have here a clipping from 
the Philadelphia Public Ledger of February 18 which reads in 
this way: : : 

SHORTAGE OF SHIPS SENDS WATER RATES TO NEW HIGH MARK——AMERI- 

CAN BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES AFFECTED BY LACK OF VESSELS AND 

EXORBITANT TARIFFS, 


Business opportunities are being lost to America because of the 
scarcity of vessels, said several steamship men yesterday. According to 
these men there is the greatest shortage of tonnage ever known, and 
the only reason that there is not a congestion at this port is because 
an or in the inter.or are not forwarding their goods for shipment 
until they have obtained cargo — Most of the regular lines, it was 
said yesterday, have all of their vessels pooked up until the last of 
March, and many of them into the middle of April. 

Although many of them admitted that they were turning down busi- 
ness because of the lack of vessels, some were op to the ship- 

urchase bill. Walter F. Hagar, one of the best-informed shipping men 
n this city, said that there was such a lack of vessels that it was 
impossible to get steamships. 
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According to Mr Hagar, 8 are compelled to charter schooners , 
at exorbitant rates because of the lack of steamships. Some schooners, 


he asserted, had been chartered to carry ore at high rates, a thing 


almost unheard of in recent years. “Usually boats are offering for 
freights, but now the case is reversed and it is impossible to get car- 
riers," he continued. Mr. Hagar declared that 15s. had recently 
been paid for a grain cargo to Denmark, which is the highest rate ever 
paid for freight of that class. 

Shipping men realize the gravity of the situation, he said, and that 
one vessel had recently beon chartered as far ahead as March 1, 1916, 
for a period of 18 months at 8s., which is about twice as high 
as the rate that was being paid six months ago. He also said that the 
5 Theima had recently been chartered to carry sugar at 32 
cents. ix months ago this vessel was carrying sugar at 8} cents, or 
about one-fourth of the present rate. 


ADDRESS BY SECRETARY M’ADOO (S. DOC. NO. 950). 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, I ask to have printed as a 
public document the address of Secretary McAdoo before the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States, heretofore printed 
in the Recorp of February 16, in which form it is not available 
for public distribution. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 


ADDRESS BY SENATOR BURTON (S. DOC. No. 949). 


Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, we have been very liberal 
in publishing the utterances of Secretary McAdoo. They have 
gone into the Recorp, and we now propose to print one of his 
addresses as a public document. I ask unanimous consent 
that the address of the Senator from Ohio [Mr. Burton] de- 
livered before the Chamber of Commerce of the United States 
be likewise printed in the Recor and also as a public docu- 
ment. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I have no objection to that. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request 
of the Senator from New Hampshire? The Chair hears none, 
and it is agreed to. 

The address is as follows: 

THE OPPOSITION AND THE SHIPPING BILL, 
[Address by Hon. THEODORE sa fae United States Senator from 
0. 


“T congratulate you on your organization and its aims. Ten 
years ago I addressed a somewhat similar gathering, intended 
to be national in its scope, and foretold for them a field of use- 
fulness far and away beyond that of any local organization. 
This body represents the United States. No pent-up Utica re- 
strains your activities, but a whole boundless continent is 
yours, and in the ramifications of your work you seek to put 
Paris and Berlin and London and Hongkong on the map along- 
side of New York and Chicago. I trust that you may succeed 
in enlarging the trade of the United States and that your aims 
in every line, commercially and industrially, may also join 
with civie activities in which you will give a wholesome stimu- 
lus to our political life; for in this age no man can be a busi- 
ness man alone; he must keep in touch with the great move- 
ments of humanity which are so powerful in this day. 

“ First of all, is this policy to be permanent or is it to be tem- 
porary? If it is to be temporary, one set of reasons would 
apply. If it is to be permanent, an entirely different set of 
questions are raised. I want to read very briefly some of the 
varying statements on that subject. 

“Tn the report filed by the chairman of the House committee, 
Mr. ALEXANDER, is this language: 

“ While we need merchant ships to meet the present emergency, let 
us pursue a policy that will secure them to us after the present con- 
flict in Europe is past. $ 

“In an address at Boston on the 5th of January he said: 

“The Government ownership bill is spoken of as an emergency meas- 
ure. It should not be so ed. European Governments have in the 
past laid the foundation for their merchant marine by Government 
protection. 

THE FLETCHER BILL. 

“I might read divers other expressions to the same effect. 
Now let us listen to a different note. Senator FLETCHER in 
bringing forward this bill in the United States Senate on the 
4th of January, one day before the speech from which I have 
read an extract, said: 

“Without going further into the details of this bill, I assure the 


Senate in the first place, and the country, that it is not a permanent 
business undertaking on the part of the Government that is intended 


here, 

“And the language of the President, as used in his message 
in December, would seem to point in the same direction: 

“Tt is not a question of the Government monopolizing the field. It 
should take action to make it certain that transportation at reason- 
able rates will be promptly provided, even where the carriage is not 
at first profitable, and then when the carriage has become sufficiently 
profitable to attract and engage private capital and engage it in 
abundance, the Government ought to withdraw. 

“ Now, there you have those two sides. Which are we to take 
as authoritative? There has not only been a change from De- 
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cember to January, but apparently a change from Monday to 
Wednesday, or rather from Tuesday to Wednesday; for upon 
the Hill on Tuesday a coterie of those favoring the measure were 
seeking to conciliate seven of their colleagues by promising 
them the minimum of Government ownership, agreeing to limit 
the operation of the bill to a year or two and to provide for 
leasing the ships to private operators; while on Wednesday 
morning, after failing in their first endeavor, they were promis- 
ing another group to embark the Government on a permanent 
policy of Government ownership. Apparently the proponents of 
this measure have utterly lost the bearings of their traditional 
statecraft and are ready to plead an emergency or fly to so- 
cialist doctrine, whichever will win the votes. 

OPERATING AT PROFIT OR LOSS. 


“Again, is this to be an enterprise for profit or not for profit? 
Is it supposed that.by running at a loss for a period, in some 
mysterious way the business would become profitable, as im- 
plied in the President’s message, and the Government then be 
able and willing to turn it over to private hands? Of course, 
such a supposition is without any foundation in reason. The 
sure result of the Government operating merchant ships at a 
loss would be the complete demoralization of the shipping trade, 
the destruction of such merchant marine as we now have, and a 
long postponement of the day of its revival. 

“Again, there has been another change, this time in the pur- 
pose to be accomplished. When this measure was brought for- 
ward in August, and when it was advocated in December, it 
seemed that what was under consideration was trade develop- 
ment with South and Central America. New avenues of trade— 
“empty markets,” to use the expression of the President— 
“were the objects in view.“ Nothing was said about the settled 
countries of Europe. Now there is an entire change and the 
advocacy of the bill is based upon the necessity of sending 
freight to Europe. The idea that we need more shipping for 
South America at this time, although it was the first reason for 
the passage of this bill, although for months that was exploited 
as a reason why the Government should engage in the business, 


is a chimera. 
THE SOUTH AMERICAN TRADE, 


“Ten boats leave every month on the average from New York 
for Rio de Janeiro and the east coast of South America. What 
are the facts? Before and since the war they have been running 
with a surplus of cargo space, sometimes being only half filled. 
A few weeks ago a passenger boat fit to engage in the trans- 
Atlantic trade came in from Rio with 6 first-class passengers 
and 17 third-class passengers, and that was the whole pas- 
senger list. On the west coast of South America, notwithstand- 
ing the stimulus afforded by the opening of the Panama Canal, 
the Peruvian and the Chilian navigation companies, which 
jointly ran boats weekly, have withdrawn the weekly service 
and made it fortnightly. I trust that the old conditions are soon 
to be restored. 

“Here I want to call attention to one phase of this whole 
freight situation. While there may be sporadic instances of 
high rates to those portions of the world that are at peace, 
there has not been a rise in the charges so great as that which 
kas frequently happened in the times of profound peace. Gen- 
erally speaking, the rates to South America, to South Africa, 
to India, and to Hongkong have been raised about 25 per cent. 
In sporadic instances rates in the war zone have been raised 
eight or nine times. Thus the disparity in the increases is the 
substance of the whole matter, and shows conclusively that the 
increases are in direct proportion to the dangers of war. 

AN INTERNATIONAL WAR CRISIS. 

“T am sorry to say that there are a great many people in the 
United States who do not seem to realize that we are in the 
midst of the most titanic conflict between nations that the 
world has ever seen. We should have a deep realization of 
what it means. Happily we here in America are at peace. The 
sun shines over peaceful fields and witnesses people joyous 
because they are not engaged in war. Heaven be thanked for 
the blessing that belongs to us, and woe to the man who would 
stir up strife or interfere with that neutrality, that strict im- 
partiality, which the American people should maintain at this 
time. 

“I may have sympathies, I may think one nation or the 
other is more to blame, but I do not tell anybody; and I do 
not think anyone who has in the remotest degree any official 
responsibility should do so. We should not at this time allow 
fondness for the enlargement of trade—a disposition with which 
J sympathize—to erase from our minds a realization of what 
this war means and of the duty of the American people. The 
brightest page in it all is the work of this whole Nation for the 
suffering of Europe; the activities of the Red Cross Society, the 
great foundation: in New York, and the universal response of 


the American people in sending food and supplies to the suffer- 
ing and dying of Europe. When the contest is over this will be 
our chief distinction, rather than sending war material or cap- 
turing trade. 

“I want you to realize this fact: There is war, and this war 
has deranged the routes of trade. It has destroyed many of the 
agencies of transportation. It has diminished shipping facili- 
ties. It has introduced demoralization, partial destruction in 
almost every branch of commercial and industrial activity. Do 
not ignore that fact, and do not treat this question as if it were 
one to be settled as if we were now at peace. 

A NONPARTISAN QUESTION. 


“T agree with the honorable Secretary of the Treasury that 
this matter should be considered as a nonpartisan one. I took 
that stand in the first remarks made in the Senate some days 
ago which undoubtedly were much longer than any remarks I 
shall make to you to-day. Last Monday, when I saw seven 
Democrats, in the face of objurgation and censure, stand up 
and vote to recommit this shipping bill to the committee—which 
meant its defeat—I thought it was beginning to assume a non- 
partisan phase in the Congress. 

“Will the conditions of European trade be relieved by in- 
creased shipping? Do not let us deal with generalities. Let 
us get down to the facts. What is it that has caused this de- 
crease in the supply of shipping and an increase in freight 
rates? In the first place, German and Austrian shipping is 
withdrawn from the seas. Those boats probably carried about 
14 per cent of the foreign trade. But let us consider that for a 
moment. If German and Austrian shipping is withdrawn from 
the seas, so also are Germany and Austria shut off from the 


trade of the world. The Baltic Sea is practically closed to 


trade; so also is the Black Sea. And, roughly approximating 
an estimate, we may say that the trade of the world has de- 
creased because of the war in just about a like proportion with 
the loss of shipping. The situation would naturally call for an 
increase of our exports—more food and more supplies. More 
food and more supplies are destroyed when war is in progress. 
This: tendency is emphasized by the desire of the nations, as 
Italy and Sweden and Norway, near to the theater of war, but 
not engaged in the conflict, to prepare themselves for all exi- 
gencies. That has increased the measure of their purchases, 


All factors considered, the withdrawal of this German shipping. 


is no doubt a factor in the increase of freight rates. 
WAR-RISK INSURANCE. 


“ Another factor of great importance is the liability of boats 
to search and seizure. Still more important is the cost of war- 
risk insurance. Even if it be only 2 or 3 per cent for a voyage, 
just think what that means. Suppose there are half a dozen 
voyages in the year; 12 or 18 per cent must be paid for 
war-risk insurance. That would be far and away beyond the 
ordinary income: on investments of capital. Another reason is 
the dangerous channels through which shipping may go. If 
there is any one thing that the mariner fears more than others 
it is a hidden obstruction. He fears that his boat may run 
upon the rocks. But infinitely more dangerous is the mine 
which, when it explodes, not only stops the vessel and blows up 
the hull, but perhaps carries captain and crew and all into 
kingdom come. Then there is another reason. The requisi- 
tion, especially by Great Britain, of a good share of its shipping 
to be used for military purposes. 

“But when I name all these I have not named that which is 
at present the most decisive in the situation—that is, the delay 


in foreign ports. 
FOREIGN PORTS’ CONGESTED, 


“As a man said a few days ago—and I am not sure but that 
he was pretty nearly right—more ships would add to the con- 
gestion, for they would be in each other's way in foreign ports. 
Let me give you a few illustrations. Not very long ago an 
American boat was chartered to carry horses to a port in 
France. It had additional cargo capacity of 8,000 tons dead 
weight, but the owners learned that in the port to which they 
were going there had been a delay of 60 days in loading and 
unloading. What did they do? They went from this country 
to France without filling a foot of the space rather than to take 
the risk of delay and detention. Delay and detention are not 
limited to the ports of countries at war. It is just as bad at 
Genoa as anywhere, where a few days ago 30 ships were wait- 
ing in vain to be unloaded. It is a marked factor at Liver- 
pool and at London—perhaps not so large in the German ports, 
if you can reach them, but generally in all European ports— 
and the cause of it is perfectly obvious. Government ships 
and other ships gather in the harbor. The Government claims 
for its military purpose the first use of quays and docks. 
The men who would be engaged in loading and unloading have 


A 
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gone to the war. The men who would be making necessary 
repairs have gone to the war, and thus it is necessary to wait 
20 or 30 or 40 or 60 days before a boat can be unloaded. 

“On this subject I want to read very briefly from a report 
by Norman Hill, made on the 12th of January last. I think 
there is no one who is a higher authority in England in regard 
to shipping. He says: 


res to account for the con- 
have been available, and 


cargoes verdes a for cargoes have not had to be shut out; although 


cena 1 . on 

ve to w ‘or-days for scharging EE 

berths the discharge is hampered and delay 

and on the 8 It is clear, therefore, that 
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“And that applies in an even greater degree in the countries 
more affected by the war than Great Britain, where, in a degree, 
industrial and commercial activities have gone on as heretofore. 

Where are you going to get your ships? My good friend Mr. 
Baker, who has been quoted by the distinguished Secretary of 
the Treasury, says that there are not more than 10 ships avail- 
able under neutral flags that would be suitable for the purpose, 
and he advises the building of ships. Well, it is a “present 
emergency” that is on us. We all fervently hope that this war 
will close in a less time than ships could be built. Strangely, 
most of our shipyards are busy already, and it would be 10 to 16 
months before a boat of any considerable size, suitable for the 
trans-Atlantic trade, could be built in one of our shipyards. In 
the meantime you have those 10 ships. What are you going to 
do with them? How much will they help you? What better 
would the Government do with those 10 ships than the private 
owners are doing? Is the Government, which we must concede 
is sometimes very unwieldy, going to manage the shipping busi- 
ness better than the private owners? 

GOVERNMENT OWNERSHIP, 


„There are three phases of Government ownership presented 
in this proposal. I am not one of those for whom Government 
ownership has the terror that it has for many. Under proper 
restrictions it does not frighten me. But what is the proper 
field for Government ownership? It is in some branch of public 
service monopolistic in its nature, like waterworks in a city, 
electric light or gas plants—possibly telephone service and street 
railways, or those activities that are in close association with 
the moral and social conditions of a country, such as bathhouses 
or lodging houses. Here you are proposing partial Government 
ownership, though there is nothing more disastrous than to have 
part Government and part private ownership. This is not a 
fair test of Government ownership and operation. The ships 
that could be purchased with forty millions would be a mere 
bagatelle in the shipping of the world. You would be at best, 
even if it were half, in about the same condition that you are 
in when there are two telephone lines in the city. Oh, I have 
been through that! I have heard the statement made, ‘ You 
have one telephone line here. If you put in another you will 
have the benefit of competition.“ What was the result? Each 
telephone line has to wire every building, put separate conduits 
in every street, and each office must have two phones. There 
is inconvenience all along the line, and finally either there will 
be insufficient service or the public will have to pay interest on 
both equipments. 

“T remember some 30 years ago that there was a new rail- 
road projected paralleling the Lake Shore Railroad between 
Buffalo and Cleveland. You could flip a copper between the 
different tracks much of the way. The right-of-way man went 
out and said, Now, farmer, we are going to have a competing 
line here. You can go to town more cheaply; you can ship your 
produce more cheaply; you will have all the blessings of compe- 
tition; and a new avenue to happiness will be opened to you.’ 
In about three years they were both under the same manage- 
ment. It proved impossible to run the two side by side under 
the laws of competition. 

“What are you going to do if you have only one-fourteenth 
or one-twentieth of the shipping of the world? In the first 
place, the question has been asked, Have you any special route 
on which you will put these boats? And the answer is made, 
No; we will cross that bridge when we come to it. I think that 
question ought to be answered. I do not think Congress should 
be asked to appropriate forty or fifty millions of dollars with- 
out knowing something about what is to be done with the money. 

PORTS OF CALL. : 

“ Will special ports be selected? Then what happens? If you 

choose Galveston, will not Mobile and New Orleans have occa- 


sion to complain? Will you choose a special product, such as 
wheat or cotton? Then, will not every other class of producers 
have a right to complain that you are giving a special advantage 
to this line of business to the disadvantage of every other? 
Suppose the Government carries at lower freight rates than 
private owners; what would be the result? Why, perhaps one- 
twentieth of the traffic of this country—a fraction certainly not 
greater than one-tenth—would be carried at a lower rate. What 
is the result? Does the great body of the American people get the 
benefit of it? No; it is the few who are benefited by those rates. 
It is exactly like the days of railroad wars, when the railroads 
in times of sharp competition put down their rates to a low 
figure. Those who were on the ground floor and took advantage 
of it were able to get their stuff carried at low figures, and they 
put the benefits in their pockets. The consumer got no benefit 
from it. You can not go into this business partially and make 
a success of it. If you are going into Government ownership, 
it is necessary that you shall control the whole business. There 
is no middle ground. 

“I recognize a disposition on the part of many of the Ameri- 
can people to disparage expert knowledge. It is thought that 
inexperienced men may gather around a table and smoke cigars 
and make plans and advise organizations for trade or industry 
just as well as those who have given their lives to it. A distin- 
guished public man went out to Trenton not long ago to address 
a high school, and he said that the youth who has written a 
bright epigram gains more éclat than the student who has 
studied for two years. I want to say a few words for the stu- 
dent that studies for two years and who masters the subject. 
It appears sometimes to be imagined that great inventions and 
discoveries are the result of a chance inspiration; that a man, 
peering out into the outer void, puts his hand out and brings in 
a telephone or an electric light. But, ladies and gentlemen, that 
is not the case. The rewards in business and in science come to 
those who labor and who acquire qualifications. 

SHIPPING TRADE NECESSITIES. 


“Thus the shipping trade has been developing for centuries. 
It has adopted new routes of trade; it has adopted new 
methods; it has preceded rather than followed demands. There 
are certain necessities in regard to it. There must be ter- 
minals for the loading and discharge of freight. It is not 
sufficient to have ships. There must be wharves and quays. 
Is the Government going to secure those also? There must 
be affiliations with shippers. Is the Government going to se- 
cure such in a month or in two months? There must be a 
familiarity with the routes of commerce; a most careful cal- 
culation must be made so that the ship will have not only 
an outgoing but a return cargo; that she shall have something 
to do the year around. And then again oftentimes the owner 
of the ship is a merchant. He has a cargo one way supplied 
by some shipper. He buys something to bring back. That is 
in a considerable degree true of the trade on the west coast of 
South America, where nitrates constitute the return cargo. 
Is the Government going into that business and going to buy 
merchandise to carry at this time? I must say that in what- 
ever phase we consider this bill we meet with difficulties. Not 
only is partial Government ownership defective in any field, 
but this is a line of business which it would be particularly 
dangerous for a newcomer to enter under the most favorable 
circumstances. 

“The Revenue-Cutter Service, referred to by the distinguished 
Secretary, I commend very much, but it discharges a purely 
governmental function in the first place, and to that has been 
added the most commendable object of saving life. But that 
was not a creation overnight. That was not adopted under a 
bill never declared for in a party platform. It is the growth 
of a hundred years. I read a report by one of the Cabinet 
officers a few days ago about the frightfully dilapidated condi- 
tion of the boats in one branch of the Government service, and 
I thought, ‘Is it possible that alongside such a condition as 
this under Government management we are going to be asked 
that the Government go into the shipping business on a large 
scale? If the Government can not manage boats that are 
used for its own agencies, how is it going to manage them when 
they are used for the general purposes of trade? 


PURCHASE OF BELLIGERENT SHIPS. 


“There is one question I must consider before I close: Are 
you going to buy ships of any of the belligerent nations? It 
would take too long for me to go into this question in detail, 
but I wish to state the situation briefly: Formerly England 
maintained the idea that a neutral could buy the ship of a 
belligerent in time of war if it was done in good faith. The 
doctrine on the Continent of Europe was always the contrary; 
that a purchase by a neutral of a belligerent ship in time of 
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war was void, and that if she sailed with the neutral flag she 
could be seized, taken into the prize court, and condemned. In 
the declaration of London, formulated by a convention in Lon- 
don in 1909, all the commercial nations practically agreed with 
the continental doctrine; that is, a transfer before the begin- 
ning of war was valid if made in good faith, but if made after 
war had commenced it was void unless it was shown that it 
was not done to evade the consequences of war. Suppose there 
is a merchant ship of Germany or England in the harbor of 
Charleston or Galveston. What are the ‘consequences’ to 
which such a boat is exposed? Why, if it sailed out under the 
German or English flag it would be seized by the other of the 
belligerents. If transferred to the American flag, it would be 
to evade the consequences of war, and the boat would still be 
subject to seizure. This war is not going to last always. We 
must take into account the feeling of these foreign nations 
toward us when the war has finished. I am afraid we have 
been a little too commercial in many of our ideals. 

“Germany has issued a statement confirming the declaration 
of London. It is true she has intimated that she might waive 
her objections to the sale of certain boats detained in our har- 
bors if the boats sail exclusively to German ports, and saying 
that such boats must have a passport issued by the German 
consul and that it must be taken to the State Department for 
approval, and then it is good for only one trip. England and 
France have also proclaimed the declaration of London, with 
some modification, as their policy during the war. 


OUR NATIONAL RIGHTS. 


“With these belligerents all united in the idea that ships can 
not be transferred under these circumstances, I want to say 
that we can not afford to take the chance. I am not one of 
those who say with bluff old Commodore Hull, ‘My country: 
May she be always in the right; but, right or wrong, my coun- 
try.“ I can not agree with the last clause. No nation has 
insisted upon the rights of belligerents more earnestly than we 
did in the Civil War. We took it upon ourselves to determine 
the ultimate destination of cargoes; that is, if a boat sailed 
for Nassau and her cargo was suspiciously large, we reserved 
the right to investigate the question as to whether the goods 
were not intended to run the blockade. If a boat went to Mata- 
moras, even though Mexico was at war, and the owners said, 
‘This may be intended for Mexico,’ our prize court said, ‘No; 
the chances are that it is intended for our enemies, and we will 
confiscate your boat and its cargo.“ 

“We can not afford to take the chance of trouble in buying 
belligerent ships. Thus we are driven back on the 10 ships that 
are available. 

TERMS OF PROPOSED BILL, 

“T am compelled to differ with some things that have been 
stated to-day in regard to this being in reality a private enter- 
prise. Instead of buying the boats directly the Government 
is to organize a corporation, 51 per cent of the stock of which 
is to be paid directly from the Government Treasury; and if 
the remaining 49 per cent is not taken by private subscription, 
then the Government takes that also. The Secretary of the 
Treasury and the Secretary of Commerce exercise certain super- 
yision over this corporation, with three others, who constitute 
a shipping board. The very statement of my honored friend, 
the Secretary of the Treasury, in which he said the President 
is to have control of all this, and made an appeal to you, in which 
I most cordially join, of confidence in the President of the 
United States, disproves its private character; for, whatever 
difference I may have with him, I honor him as a man, and he 
is our President. But you are asked to favor this bill because 
the President is going to control it all. How is that consistent 
with private business of a private corporation? The fact of 
the matter is that this corporation is a mere mask. Every dol- 
lar of the stock, no doubt, would be subscribed by the Federal 
Government. It is a Federal enterprise. The corporate form is 
a mere cloak to cover the real nature of the transaction; not 
intentionally so, but in effect. I may weary you perhaps by 
dealing in the distinction between the rights and obligations of 
a government and of a citizen in relation to belligerents. A 
citizen can ship munitions of war to a belligerent, and the Goy- 
ernment is not compelled to intervene. The citizen must take 
his chance. If the boat is caught, he loses that which is con- 
traband; but the moment the Government of the United States 
does a thing of that kind it is an act of hostility, leading to the 
most serious complications. You can not get out of that situa- 
tion by passing a bill of this kind and going through this 
fiction of organizing a corporation of the District of Columbia. 

DANGER OF SEIZURE. 

“T should tremble with apprehension, if this corporation should 

be organized, and a boat owned by it, under the direction of 


the Government, or as Secretary McAdoo has said, under the 
general direction of the President of the United States, should 
go out to sea and be seized by England or Germany on the 
ground that the cargo was contraband or that the ship had 
been transferred to our flag by a belligerent in time of war. I 
do not want such a bone of contention, such a source of friction 
and quarrel brought into our international relations at this time 
when everything is so tense and we must maintain neutrality 
and equal friendship for all. But suppose it were possible to 
obtain boats from neutrals, no doubt at a very high price, what 
advantageous use could we make of them? I dwell upon that 
subject again at the risk of repetition. 
GOVERNMENT BOARD QUESTIONS. 


“Do you believe that a Government board entering into this 
business without affiliation with shippers, without wharves and 
docks, can utilize those boats and carry any more freight on 
them than the private citizen who has made it a business all his 
life? You say private owners are charging extortionate prices. 
I think they are high, and I will join in any reasonable measure 
that will submit charges to supervision and contro]. You can 
not go as far as you can in the control of the railroad rate, 
because the business is vitally different, but you can at least 
supervise conference agreements. Why, it is said that there 
is a Shipping Trust. If ever there was an old and decayed 
derelict ready to be blown up, it is the Shipping Trust. 

IF THE GOVERNMENT GOES INTO BUSINESS. 


“Just at this time I must most vigorously dissent, if the 
Secretary will excuse me, from something that he said at Chi- 
cago—he did not quite say it here. I read from his Chicago 
speech: 

“The objection that the shipping bil 
shipping 5 is not n erhose 7 er A gy Bra 
that it is the duty of the Government to engage in any activities, even 
of a business nature, which are demanded in the interest of all the 
country when it is possible to engage private capital in such operations, 

“Where will you stop upon that kind of a platform? When- 
ever there is a political agitation against some line of business, 
whether it is buying ships or marketing wheat, the Government 
has got to go into the business. The crowning glory of Ameri- 
can life has been the initiative, the energy, the opportunity of 
the individual. I join with old Thomas Jefferson when he said 
‘that government is best which goyerns least.“ I do not want 
to see the Government taking over business enterprises, and 
selecting men who are to manage them more or less according to 
political favor. There is too great a multitude that has come 
here already seeking office; going first to high-grade hotels, then 
to cheap boarding houses, and then going home despondent. If 
the Government goes into business, I am afraid they will take 
the first train and come back again and say, ‘ While we may not 
have succeeded very well in the business in which we have been 
engaged at home, it is only because we did not have opportunity 
to carry on operations on a large enough scale. Just put us in 
the Government service, and we will make a success in any 
position in which you place us, and in that way you will re- 
ward us for the services conferred in the campaign.’ 

“This is a situation true in a large degree with Democrats, and 
in some degree with the Republicans. I am not criticizing any 
political party, but I want to say to this audience that we will 
never have efficient Government management, certainly Goyern- 
ment ownership, until the wide shield of the civil service and 
appointment in regard to merit rests over all our governmental 
activities. . 
OBJECT OF BILL. 

“This bill, should it facilitate export, would certainly raise 
prices. I have heard in a political campaign that it was a 
requisite of usefulness that men should go their round with 
different speeches in their pockets—one for use when they went 
among the farmers telling them, ‘ You are going to have higher 
prices and everything is going to go better if you put us into 
office; and then they would go into cities and say, Tou are 
paying too much for bread, and the prices are going to be 
lower.’ 

“Now, what is the object of this bill? Is it to raise prices? 
Why, wheat is quoted at a figure higher than it has been, save 
in some sudden rushes in the market, since the year 1866. 
Persons are coming here to Washington asking that an embargo 
be placed on the export of wheat and wheat products. There 
was a headline in one of the papers night before last that said 
the cost to the Capital City alone would be $600,000 because of 
the added price of wheat. It has got to be either a smaller 
loaf or n higher price. The Government ought at least to be 
neutral, under those circumstances. Is it going to use its strong 
hand? Is it going to tax the people, consumer and producer 
alike, to facilitate the export of wheat and hence raise the price 
of our primary food product? 
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“Now, let us look into the cotton situation for a minute. 
We have an unprecedented crop this year—16,000,000 bales. 
Very early in this war the Liverpool cotton exchange passed 
a resolution that they would not buy any cotton at present; 
the sources of demand were shut off; the cotton textile indus- 
try is demoralized by the war. There is consequently a very 
much diminished demand. Is it not perfectly inevitable that 
the price should be lowered under those circumstances, namely, 
the large crop and the diminished demand abroad? In this 
terrible war the consumer pays the freight as he never did be- 
fore. If wheat were available from Odessa, if it were available 
from Siberia, if it were available from India, there would be 
competition, but, as it is now, the main source of supply is the 
New World. You can fix the price in Chicago or in Buenos 
Aires and add on the freight, and the consumer abroad has got 
to pay the freight. In Bremen the cost of cotton is 19 cents. 
Why is it so? Because of the high rate of freight between 
Galveston or Savannah or New Orleans, and the danger of cap- 
ture, the danger of detention, and the danger of being blown 
into eternity by mines when you are on the way. 

CONSIDERATION FOR THH CONSUMER. 


“ Why, it was rather understood when this new régime com- 
menced that we were to have lower prices. That was one of 
the promises that were made. Now, is it to be the sole aim of 
governmental] activity to raise prices? Is not the consumer en- 
titled to the considerate attention of the administration? Will 
you tax the consumer and the producer alike to help the pro- 
ducer alone? Is that the new governmental idea that you are 
going to bring into effect? 

“Now, there is one point in this connection that I would like 
to mention while speaking in regard to cotton. The total pro- 
duction, as I said, is about 16,000,000 bales. A little more than 
a third of that is retained at home. The other two-thirds or 
less goes abroad. That would mean the export of about 10,- 
400,000 bales in the year, 200,000 bales in a month. Let us look 
at the recent shipments of cotton. I say this to hold out a word 
of hope to those who are interested in that line of production. 
Since January 2 there has not been a single week when the 
average export has not been above 200,000 bales. It is true that 
there would naturally be large shipments at this season of the 
year, but when you take into account the war, we are doing 
well, and conditions approximate the normal when you send an 
average of 200,000 bales per week. For the week ending Janu- 
ary 2 there was sent abroad 191,000 bales; January 9, 315,000 
bales; January 16, 218,000 bales; January 23, 255,000 bales; 
and January 30, 398,166 bales. Keep up that rate for 26 weeks 
of the year, and the whole we have for export will be carried 
abroad to a variety of ports. 

“There is another thing that some of you may have noticed 
ina newspaper paragraph this morning, which is exceedingly sig- 
nificant. In the port of Galveston the quoted rate on cotton has 
fallen from $3.50 per hundred to $2.50 to Bremen ; to Rotterdam, 
from $2.50 to $2 and $2.10; to Barcelona, from $1.35 to 85 cents. 
It would seem from this that while we have been talking on the 
shipping bill prices have been going down, and that raises the 
very important question as to whether it is not best to deliberate 
and to talk once in a while. 

DANGEROUS POSSIBILITIES, 


“I have been interested in many measures in the Senate and 
House of Representatives, but, my fellow citizens, I know of 
none that seems to me is fraught with more dangerous possi- 
bilities. You must always take into account in every piece of 
legislation not only what it is in itself but the precedent that it 
establishes. What will be done next? Why, it seems to me that 
in every word that Secretary McAdoo uttered against the lend- 
ing of 8250 000,000 to the cotton growers he was condemning 
the spending of money out of the Treasury which would inure 
to the benefit of some particular locality in this country. He 
referred to $28,000,000 loaned to the States. Does anybody deny 
that that is a fair debt? But the Treasurer of the United 
States was directed by Congress never to collect a nickel of it 
until further ordered, and you and I will have passed into an- 
other sphere before that further order is issued. So it is in 
regard to this shipping bill. If the shipping corporation is once 
organized and some one can get lower rates than the normal— 
can get advantages over his competitor—the agitation to con- 
tinue it will remain long after its usefulness has been disproved 
and the boats ought to be sold. 

“There are some things that it does not do to trifle with, my 
friends. If above anything else in my life I have wanted to 
take a stand, it is for the people and all the people of the United 
States against any section and any party. I deplore the fact 
that an organized minority or interest, small in number, is often 
more influential here at Washington than the great body of 


the people who, hampered by inertia and lack of interest, do 
not give sufficient attention to the general good. A public man 
oftentimes promotes his political chances more by a single bill 
that helps a singie person than by any statute for the general 
good that he may be instrumental in enacting. 

“I repeat—while we have been deliberating the reason for 
this bill has gone by or is going by. The arguments on behalf 
of it made at the beginning were abandoned. Now that relations 
with South America do not require increased shipping, some 
other reason is proposed. 

OPPOSITION TO SHIP SUBSIDY. 

“I haye always opposed ship subsidy. I have stood with the 
minority of my party against this measure for these many years: 
I do not believe you will succeed in building up a merchant ma- 
rine in that way. The more subsidy you pay the more you will 
be asked. There is a misapprehension about it. It is said that 
Germany and England have subsidized their ships. It is true 
that they do subsidize naval auxiliaries and boats like those 
belonging to the Cunard Line, but the tramp boat, which does 
most of the freight business, takes its chances on the waters of 
the sea. What is the reason our merchant marine has been de- 
cadent? It is closely associated with conditions which explain 
the marvelous progress of the American people. 

SHIPPING-TRADE PROFITS. 

“There is no trade which inyolves so little profit and so much 
hardship as the shipping trade. In Great Britain boats are 
built and then bonds to 65 per cent of their value at 4 per cent 
can be issued on them. They are built much more cheaply be- 
cause they build many of the same type. Then when boats are 
sent out to sea our spirit of humanity toward the seaman is 
stronger than in Europe. We give him better food, we give 
him better wages, and we give him less hours. After all, you 
come up against this great proposition that in this land of ours 
there is a panoply of opportunities for investment on the land. 
We have here a great continent only partially developed, in 
some portions only scratched, and the genius of our people, their 
desire for investment, runs in that direction. 

“Then, over on the other side of the water they have a class 
of sailors who for generation after generation, father, son, 
grandson, and on down indefinitely, follow the sea, while in our 
country when a man gets to be a mate he sends his son to the 
high school; he gets an education there, and in the abundant 
growth of American life that young fellow becomes a lawyer or 
a doctor and forsakes his father’s calling. 

THE PANAMA CANAL, 


“Something has been said about the Panama Canal. The 
Government of the United States bought the rights of the new 
Panama Canal Co., and in buying them they got the railroad 
and ships and had them on their hands. In the building of the 
canal, that colossal enterprise, it was necessary to ship a great 
quantity of freight, such as cement, machinery, and supplies, 
and incidentally it has transacted a certain amount of general 
freight business. It is not in any way analogous to the present 
proposal. 

“ With reference to the currency bill, I want to say here that I 
was one of the men who had to do with the framing of the 
Aldrich-Vreeland bill, in the face of stubborn opposition from 
the other side, but the time came when the stone that the 
builders rejected became the head of the corner. With regard 
to the Federal reserve act, I did not vote in favor of it, but 
I did say, however, it would better the conditions as they previ- 
ously existed. There was a commission which worked on the 
currency and banking problem, of which commission I had the 
honor to be a member for something like four years, and the 
accusation of plagiarism can be made with absolute certainty 
against the framers of the Federal reserve act when they look 
to that report, because its essential recommendations were all 
embodied and it furnished the basis for the present measure. 
I do not myself belieye in this idea of the Government owning 
notes—I do not know that I would express myself so strongly 
as Senator Root, whom the secretary hes quoted, and i do not 
believe that the experiment of issuing or guaranteeing currency 
which has been abandoned by every Government in the world, 
after it was tried by them and they had burned their fingers. 
should, even in this indirect way, be tried by our Government, 
Let the banks that issue this currency and get the benefit of it 
take care of the gold redemption and not call on Uncle Sam to 
help them out if they get into trouble. It may be a good thing, 
but I do not believe in the principle of it.” 

ORGANIZATION OF CITY GOVERNMENT. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I present an article entitled “An outline 
for a preliminary municipal survey and a description of the 
organization of city government,” by Mr. Le Roy Hodges, of 
Petersburg, Va. I desire that it may be printed as a public 
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document, and ask that it be referred to-the Committee on 
Printing for action. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The article will be referred to the 
Committee on Printing. 


REPORT OF CHIEF OF STAFF, UNITED STATES ARMY. 


` Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, the report of the Chief 
of Staff, United States Army, Maj. Gen. W. W. Wotherspoon, 
to the Secretary of War, dated November 15, 1914, is out of 
print. There is a great demand for the report, and I should 
like to have it printed as a public document. It is a short 
report, comprising only 15 pages. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will ask the Senator from Connecticut if that 
is the report from the War Department? 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Yes; it is the report of the Chief of 
Staff of the Army. I ask that it may be referred to the Com- 
mittee on Printing. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The report will be referred to the 
Committee on Printing. 


GOVERNMENT-OWNED SHIPS. 


Mr. McLEAN. I ask to have printed in the Recorp about 
25 lines from the London Spectator, which relate to some ex- 
periences of Australia and Brazil with government-owned ships. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. In the absence of objection, it will 
be so ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

{From the Spectator, Jan. 30, 1915.] 
THE AMERICAN GOVERNMENT AS A SHIPOWNER, 
To the EDITOR or THE SPECTATOR. 


Sm: Your correspondent “A Jeffersonian Democrat” asks in his 
letter under the above title in the Spectator of January 16 whether 
there is any modern precedent for State ownership of a merchant 
marine. One is to be found in Australia, where the labor factions have 
had a good run of late. According to the esas Speen and rey ees’ 
Record of August 6 last, the Fisher government some two and a ha 

ears ago bought a steamer—the Stuart—from a private company for 
210.400. and another £5,900 was expended in refitting her. She earned 
in two years £2,381, and was sold last summer for £6,200, the estimated 
loss of £10,000 falling on the shoulders of the electorate. Another 
State-owned steamer is the Western Australia, purchased in 1912 by 
the labor-governed State bearing the same name. She was bought for 
£39,500, and altogether cost about £73,000. The Government was 
then trying to sell the ship for £45,000. There are, of course, other 
instances, particularly where a shipping company has been so backed 
up, subsidized, and financed by a State as to make the concern to all 
“intents and purposes a State-owned company. One of this class is the 
Lloyd Braziliero fleet, which the Brazilian Government put up for 
sale last year, without, however, finding a purchaser. 

I am, sir, etc., 


SHIPOWNER. 
[Our correspondent forgets an earlier precedent, the London County 
Council's attempt to run a fleet of passenger steamers on the Thames. 
The result is never mentioned in progressive circles in the metropolis,— 
EDITOR Sprecrator.] 
LIMITATION OF DEBATE. 


Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, have we passed the point in 
morning business when Senate resolutions are in order? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. We were on the order of concur- 
rent and other resolutions. That would include Senate resolu- 
tions. 

Mr. NORRIS. Then, Mr. President, I submit the resolution 
of which I gave notice several days ago, which is now on the 
desk, proposing to amend the standing rules of the Senate, and 
I ask that it be read. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, I understand it is not a 
question of the consideration of resolutions at this time; it is 
a question of submitting resolutions. The order of business is 
the presentation of resolutions, as I understand. 

Mr. NORRIS. This is a resolution which I am offering, and 
I have asked that it be read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator gave notice of the 
resolution, and he now offers it. The Secretary will read it. 

The resolution (S. Res. 549) was read, as follows: 

Resolved, That the standing rules of the Senate be amended by 
adding a new rule, as follows: 

“Rule XLI. It shall be in order during the morning hour to make a 
motion that any bill or resolution then on the calendar shall be con- 
sidered under the terms of this rule. Such motion when made shall 
lie over one day and shall then be decided without debate. No Senator 
shall be allowed to vote on a motion to consider a bill or resolution 
under this rule who is bound by any caucus or conference of Senators 
to vote in any particular way on said bill or resolution or any amend- 
ment thereon; but when any Senator's right to vote upon such motion 
is challenged such Senator shall be allowed to determine for himself 
whether he is disqualified from voting on said motion. When it has been 
decided to consider a bill or resolution under this rule the same shall 
first be considered in general debate, during which time no Senator, 
except by unanimous consent, shall be allowed to speak more than 
three hours. At the close of general debate the bill or resolution shall 
be read for amendments, and on any amendment that may be offered 
no Senator, except by unanimous consent, shall speak for more than 
15 minutes: Prorided, That any Senator who has not spoken for three 
hours in TSS debate shall, in addition to said 15 minutes, be allowed 
additional time; but in no case shall such additional time or times, 
including the time used by such Senator in general debate, exceed in 
the aggregate three hours: Provided further, That if unanimous con- 
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sent for additional time is asked in behalf of any Senator, either during 
general debate or when the bill or resolution is being considered for 
amendment, and the same is refused, it shall be in order by motion to 
extend the time of such Senator for a time to be named in said motion, 
which motion shall be decided without debate. When the bill or reso- 
lution is being read for amendment all debate shall be confined to the 
amendment which is then pending.” 


Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. NORRIS. Every proposition in this proposed rule has 
been discussed both ways, up and down, for several days, and 
I ask unanimous consent for the present consideration of the 
resolution. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I object, Mr. President. 

Mr. NORRIS. Do I understand that objection is made? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Objection is made. 

Mr. NORRIS. Then, as I understand, the resolution goes 
over for a day under the rule? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Yes. 


PRESIDENTIAL APPROVALS, 


A message from the President of the United States, by Mr. 
Latta, executive clerk, announced that the President had ap- 
proved and signed the following acts: 

On February 17, 1915: 

S. 145. An act for the relief of Charles Richter; 

S. 1044. An act for the relief of Byron W. Canfield; 

S. 1377. An act for the relief of Alfred S. Lewis; 

S. 1703. An act for the relief of George P. Chandler; 

S. 2304. An act for the relief of Chris Kuppler; 

S. 2882. An act for the relief of Charles M. Clark; 

m 5695. An act for the relief of the Southern Transportation 

.; and 

S. 5970. An act for the relief of Isaac Bethurum. 

On February 18, 1915: 

S. 1304. An act authorizing the Department of State to de- 
liver to Capt. P. H. Uberroth, United States Revenue-Cutter 
Service, and Gunner Carl Johannson, United States Revenue- 
Cutter Service, watches tendered to them by the Canadian 
Government. 

IMPORT DUTIES COLLECTED AT VERA CRUZ. 


Mr. CUMMINS. I ask unanimous consent to take from the 
calendar Senate resolution 514, being Order of Business No. 
800, and, in accordance with the motion of the Senator from 
Missouri [Mr. Stone], to have it referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. I wanted it disposed of in the Senate, but 
it is very evident that I can not secure disposition of it; and I 
ask that it be disposed of as desired by the chairman of the 
committee. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there any objection? The Chair 
hears none, and that course will be taken. 


DETAIL OF MAJORS IN ORDNANCE DEPARTMENT. 


Mr. HITCHCOCK. On behalf of the senior Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. CHAMBERLAIN], chairman of the Committee on 
Military Affairs, who is not able to be present, I desire to ask 
unanimous consent for the present consideration of House bill 
17765, to regulate details of majors in the Ordnance Depart- 
ment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there any objection? 

Mr. FLETCHER. What is the bill? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. It is a bill to regulate details of majors 
in the Ordnance Department. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I will say to the Senator from 
Nebraska that I have received a number of letters in relation to 
the bill, and I think I referred one letter to the senior Senator 
from Oregon [Mr. CHAMBERLAIN] yesterday or the day before, 
asking him to consider the objections to the bill that are raised 
in the letter. I hope the Senator will not ask unanimous con- 
sent this morning for the consideration of the Dill. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. It was desired by the War Department to 
secure, if possible, the passage of the bill, which proposes to 
correct what was probably an error in an appropriation bill 
passed a year ago. The bill really reenacts the law which was 
in effect for five or six years preceding the passage of the last 
appropriation bill; but, of course, if there is any objection, I 
suppose it can not be considered. It is requested by the Secre- 
tary of War, and was passed unanimously by the House of 
Representatives, 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, if it is necessary, of course, in 
an emergency matter I will not object. I really wanted, how- 
ever, to have the Senator who reported the bill consider the 
letters I have received in reference to it. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. It provides that majors 
may be detailed in the Ordnance Department, under section 
26 of the act approved February 2, 1901, and acts amendatory 
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thereof, without a compulsory period of service out of that 
department. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

PROMOTION OF AMERICAN COMMERCE, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Morning business is closed. 
` Mr. LODGE and Mr. SMITH of Michigan addressed the 
Chair. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, is there not a resolution com- 
ing over from yesterday? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That is not morning business. 

Mr. LODGE. Then a resolution which goes over under the 
rule one day loses all privilege and is not taken up automati- 
cally? It always has been done. If a resolution is introduced, 
and objection is made, it goes over under the rule one day and 
comes up the next day automatically. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Where is the rule for it? 

Mr. LODGE. If there be no rule for it, then the objection 
that carries it over one day kills it. I have never seen it ques- 
tioned. That is the reason why I made the inquiry. 

Mr, FLETCHER. It comes up on motion. 

. Mr. LODGE. I only want to know the new rules as they are 
made; that is all. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. There has been no new rule made. 

Mr. LODGE. Certainly it is new practice. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That is probably true. It is new 
practice, but not a new rule. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I will venture to inquire 
if the fact that, under the rule, a resolution goes over one day 
does not carry with it the assumption that it comes up the next 
day? 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The presumption has always been 
that it came up on the next day, and the Chair has been in the 
habit of automatically laying such resolutions before the Sen- 
ate; but upon attention being called to the rule, the Chair does 
not find any rule which authorizes the Chair automatically to 
lay it before the Senate. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I submit, Mr. President, that it comes up 
on application under the rules. 

Mr. ROOT. Mr. President, may I make a suggestion? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Certainly. The Chair has no 

Mr. ROOT. The rule that a resolution or other matter which 
is brought before the Senate shall lie over one day for consider- 
ation by necessary implication brings it before the Senate at 
the expiration of that period. Otherwise it would lie over in- 
definitely; but when the time is stated for which the matter 
shall lie over, then, upon the expiration of that time, the matter 
is in the same position that it was when it was originally pre- 
sented to the Senate, just as when there is a recess or an ad- 
journment to a certain day and hour, upon the expiration of 
that period the session begins. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, if I may be pardoned, since the 
Chair has stated that there is no rule on the subject, the rule is: 

All resolutions shall lie over one day for consideration. 

Of course by unanimous consent they can be disposed of at 

once, as they have been this morning; but if the request that 
they lie over one day ends them the rule is, of course, pointless. 
The rule is that a resolution shall lie over one day for con- 
sideration. 
Mr. STONE. Is it not also true, if the Senator will permit 
me, that when it is brought up or laid before the Senate by the 
Chair on the day following, and is taken up and considered, if 
its consideration is not completed by 2 o’clock it goes to the 
calendar? 

Mr. LODGE. Undoubtedly, but it is entitled to its day in 
court. 

Mr. STONE. I think so. That has been the practice. 

Mr. LODGE. That has been the unbroken practice. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, will the Senator 
from Massachusetts let me call his attention to Rule XXVI? 

Mr. LODGE. Certainly. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. That rule provides that all reports 
of committees shall lie over one day for consideration. If the 
language that the Senator quotes requires a resolution to be 
disposed of on the next day and gives it precedence, then the 
similar language applied to the report of a committee would 
require every committee report to be considered the next day. 

I am not objecting to the old practice. I do not want to be 
misunderstood about that; but just as a matter of curiosity 
I have myself sought to find a rule which sustained that 
practice, and I have not been able to find it. 

Mr. LODGE. The rule is very simple, that a resolution shall 
lie over one day for consideration. Of course otherwise the 
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request to lay it over one day kills it at once. It sends it to 
the calendar at once. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Then what becomes of the report 
of a committee? 

Mr. LODGE. But this is not the report of a committee. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I understand; but the same language 
is used in another rule in connection with the report of a 
committee, 

Mr. LODGE. I understand that, but 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. If it means necessarily that the 
resolution is to be considered the next day, vould not the same 
language applying to the report of a committee mean equally 
2 the report of a committee is to be considered tLe next 

ay? 

Mr. LODGE. But, Mr. President, the distinction is very 
obvious. The report of a committee or a bill goes to the 
calendar under the rule. A Senate resolution that is intro- 
duced does not go to the calendar unless it has been considered 
and the hour of 2 o’clock has arrived. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. But there is nothing in the rules 
which says it is to be considered the next day. 

Mr, LODGE. It has never been to a committee, and it does 
not go to the calendar until it has had its hour in court, or its 
day in court. That is the universal practice. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Like any other matter, it has to be taken 
up on motion. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I am not questioning the practice. 

Mr. FLETCHER. It does not come up of itself. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I am not objecting to the old 
practice. I was trying to find something in the rule which 
required the old practice. 

Mr. ROOT. May I make a suggestion there as to a distine- 
tion that occurs to my mind upon the observation of the Sena- 
tor from Georgia? The way in which the report of a committee 
gets consideration is by being put on the calendar, when it 
comes up in its regular order. The way in which a resolution 
which has never been to a committee gets consideration is by 
being brought up during the morning hour after the routine 
business, A resolution which has never been to a committee 
can not get on the calendar except by having consideration dur- 
ing the morning hour after the routine business, and it being 
ascertained that the period of the morning hour is not sufficient 
for its consideration, so that the hour expiring while the con- 
sideration is still in course, it then goes to the calendar. So 
the same view which sends the report of r. committee to the cal- 
endar brings a resolution which has not been to a committee 
before the Senate in the morning hour of the day after it has 
been presented. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. If the Senator will allow me, I find 
nothing in the rule that provides that it is to go to the calendar, 
and I find nothing in the rule with reference to the report of a 
committee going to the calendar, It all seems to be based upon 
practice. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President 

The VICH PRESIDENT. If the Senate will permit the Chair 
to make a statement about this matter, the view of the Chair 
will be made plain to the Senate. 

It has always been the custom since the Chair has been here 
that after the order of concurrent and other resolutions the 
Chair has laid before the Senate resolutions coming over from 
a preceding day; but upon investigation of the rules it appears 
that there is nothing in the rules which requires the Chair to 
do any such thing. Resolutions are provided for in clause 5 of 
Rule XIV: 

All resolutions shall lie over one day for consideration, unless, by 
unanimous consent, the Senate shall otherwise direct, 

While the Chair believes that it would be to the interest of 
the orderly transaction of business for the Chair to lay down 
resolutions as they come over from a preceding day, the Chair 
thinks it is the duty of a Senator who has introduced a reso- 
lution which has gone over one day for consideration, at the 
time when concurrent and other resolutions are called for to 
call up his resolution. He has a right to call it up and to have it 
either considered or referred to a committee, but it is not, under 
the rules of the Senate, the unqualified duty of the Chair to 
lay it down. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Let me ask a parliamentary ques- 
tion, Mr. President. I desire to ask the Chair whether Senate 
resolution 545, which I introduced three days ago, is upon the 
desk of the Vice President. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It undoubtedly is. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I should like to inquire whether 
it has not been the custom for resolutions of that character, 
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calling for information, to be laid before the Senate the day Whereas under the present delicate and critical state of international 


following their introduction. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. There is not any question about 
that; it has been the custom of the Senate. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. That being true, the author of that 
resolution haying no notice of any departure from the usual 
custom which has prevailed in the Senate, as announced by the 
Vice President, I ask that the resolution be laid before the 
Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair thinks that is only just, 
and, unless there is to be an appeal from the ruling, the Chair, 
on the suggestion of the Senator from Michigan, lays his reso- 
lution before the Senate. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, may I be heard just a 
minute on the question of order? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I do not intend to discuss the reso- 
lution at length, 

Mr, FLETCHER. I wish to say this much 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I do not want to yield the floor. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I am not asking the Senator to yield the 
floor. In this connection I wish to state my opinion in regard 
to the rules, and I think it is absolutely correct. As I construe 
the rules, the last order of business stated in the rules before 
the close of the morning business is the presentation of con- 
current and other resolutions. When that order is passed the 
order of morning business is closed. It is still the morning 
hour, and it is in order to consider such a resolution during 
the morning hour, provided it is taken up, but the resolutions 
are not necessarily laid down. Anyone can move to take up 
such a resolution, as anyone can move to take up other matters. 
If not taken up during the morning hour, then it goes to the 
calendar. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. President, a resolution asking 
for information ought not to take very much time, and it is not 
my purpose to do so. It is a very simple matter. I had sup- 
posed it would be laid before the Senate in the ordinary course 
of procedure, and it is before the Senate. 

I desire, Mr. President, simply to say this about it: This is 
a resolution calling upon the Secretary of the Department of 
Commerce for certain information which he has said is in his 
possession, regarding correspondence between himself and a 
European monarch and a prime minister of a foreign country, 
wherein he says that he has dispatched an attaché to a foreign 
port—an attaché who, thank God, to use his own language, 
speaks the language of that court—and that certain arrange- 
ments are under way affecting the foreign policy of this Gov- 
ernment. 

I regret that the Secretary of the Department of Commerce 
has felt called upon to discuss a matter of so much importance 
in such a mysterious way. I think it is outside of the scope of 
his authority under the law. At a time like this it is most 
serious if any official of the Government of the United States 
may undertake to conduct correspondence with a European 
power without having it pass through the ordinary channels of 
diplomacy. 

I have no feeling about the matter at all. I am sorry that he 
used the language attributed to him. I have only pointed out 
the language which I think is very inappropriate in the speech. 
His entire address meets with my unqualified disapproval. 
There are insinuations and suggestions throughout that address 
which do no credit to its author. But the language that is 
quoted in my resolution, it seems to me, does call for some 
answer at the hands of the Secretary of the Department of 
Commerce, and I should like, as the language has not been read, 
to quote the exact language used by Secretary Redfield. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I would first ask that the 
resolution be read. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. _I should like to have the resolu- 
tion read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read it. 

The Secretary read Senate resolution 545, submitted by Mr. 
Samra of Michigan on the 15th instant, as follows: 

Wherens the Secretary of the Department of Commerce, Hon. William C. 
Redfield, delivered an address before the United States Chamber of 
Commerce, at its session held in the city of Washington, February 4, 
1915, in which the following statement was made: 

1 have had a dispatch from the prime minister of a great country 
abroad, so frank as hardly to be publishable in its original form, 
almost begeing— let us say strongly u g—that America take the 
place in his country that rope has laid aside. I have another from 
a monarch himself of a European power saying frankly that he wanted 
America to come into his land and take place which others had 
hitherto filled. 

“To-day an able attaché is there at the court of that monarch, 
speaking the monarch’s language, thank God, and entering his country 
to do what he can do to unite that nation to ours. The has said 
that he will put into America a branch of the bank of his country if 
we will undertake to establish banks in his country, and that whatever 


he can do officially to forward American commerce in his land shall be 
willingly and continuously done”; and 


relations arising from the assertion of neutral and belli 
and obligations during the present war, it is desirable that Congress 
shall know how many and what different departments of our Goy- 
ernment are engaged in ng on negotiations with for powers, 
and whether such negotiations are of a character to disturb the bal- 
ance of conditions created by war between other powers and to involve 
the United States in violation of neutrality: Therefore be it 


Resolved, That the Secretary of Commerce be, and he is hereby, di- 
rected to send to the Senate copies of the communications referred to in 
the remarks above quoted and of the instructions to and the reports from 
the attaché therein mentioned. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. President—— 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, I rise to a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. I understand the Chair to hold that such 
resolutions are before the Senate subject to a motion to take 
any particular one up, but that they do not come up auto- 
matically for consideration and there is no rule which puts them 
before the Senate. I shall not object to a motion by the Senator 
from 1 ene to take up this resolution. I have not any objec- 
tion at all 

The VICE PRESIDENT. No; that was not the ruling of the 
Chair. The ruling of the Chair was that there is no particular 
order of business which requires the Chair to lay such resolu- 
tions before the Senate, but as there is a clause calling for 
“concurrent and other resolutions,” a Senator who on yesterday 
introduced a resolution which was laid over under the rule has a 
right during the morning hour to call it up for consideration 
by the Senate. i 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Without a motion? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. A motion is not necessary. He has 
a right to call it up. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. President, I will make very 
short work of what I have to say about the resolution. This is 
not a pleasant duty. My attention has been called to what [ 
regard as a somewhat serious error upon the part of the Secre- 
tary of the Department of Commerce in the address which he 
delivered to the United States Chamber of Commerce. My at- 
tention has been called to it by citizens of my own State who 
felt that if the Secretary was in correspondence with European 
monarchs and prime ministers they ought to know with whom 
he was in correspondence and what that correspondence was 
about. Whether Teuton or Slav or Hottentot, or whoever it 
was, they felt that they were entitled to know what this officer 
of the Government, whose duties do not take him into the field 
of diplomacy, has been writing to foreign monarchs about. 

I have formed no hasty conclusion. I did not accept a news- 

paper report of the language used and most severely criticized, 
but I sent to the secretary of the chamber of commerce and 
asked for an official copy of the address of Secretary Redfield. 
I have that revised address before me now. I think this lan- 
guage is unfortunate. I think it is due to the Senate that he 
explain it. I have not the slightest wish to humiliate him. If 
what he has done is in the interest of the Government which 
he serves, and serves faithfully, I shall be very glad, but a 
mysterious statement of that kind affecting our diplomatic status 
with European powers is altogether too important to be over- 
looked. 
It is not the first time that we have called upon the depart- 
ments of the Government for an explanation of utterances. If 
the party to which I belong was in control of the Government of 
the United States at this time, so critical, I should be the first 
to say that language of that kind was inappropriate. I hope 
that the Secretary can make some explanation which will at 
least take away the sting of inappropriateness which now seems 
to surround it. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Does the Senator rise to ask a 
question of me, or is he addressing the Chair in his own right? 

Mr. STONE. I thought the Senator had concluded. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I am through. I do not want to 
say any more. ' 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President, in the resolution offered by the 
Senator from Michigan he quoted some excerpts from what he 
says is a stenographic report of a speech delivered by the Secre- 
tary of Commerce before the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States on the 4th day of the present month. From 
these quotations it is apparent that the communications re- 
ferred to by the Secretary, and to which the Senator referred 
in his speech, were personal rather than official communications 
made to him. ‘They were not, as I understand, drawn out by 
any request emanating from the Secretary, but were communi- 
cations voluntarily made by certain officials of certain foreign 
Governments. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. President 

Mr. STONE. I would think, Mr. President, that the Secre- 
tary would be entitled to use a correspondence of that character 
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in such way as he saw proper. As to the wisdom of using it 
as he did, that was a question addressing itself alone to his 
judgment and discretion. I can not see upon what theory or by 
what authority the Senate can call the Secretary to account and 
demand that he lay before the Senate a correspondence of that 
kind. 

Nevertheless I am prepared to say that the Secretary of Com- 
merce is entirely willing to give to the Senate all the informa- 
tion asked for by the resolution of the Senator from Michigan. 

I have just received a communication from Secretary Red- 
field relating to this resolution, which I will read, and I think 
it constitutes a sufficient answer to the Senator’s criticism, but 
if he thinks otherwise I have no objection to the passage of the 
resolution. The letter to which I refer is as follows: 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, February 17, 1915. 


Dear SENATOR STONE: My attention has been directed to Senate reso- 
lution No. 545, intrcduced by Senator Surrn of Michigan on February 
15, and I have procured a copy thereof. I am aware that at this writ- 
ing the resolution has not been adopted, but the whole matter is so 
simple and clear that it is a pleasure, in advance of its adoption, to 
furnish anew the information. I say “anew " because the matter was 
widely published Shree out the country months ago, and I confess to 
a little surprise that the author of the resolution seems not to have 
observed this fact. 

Having before me no copy of the address from which an alleged ex- 
tract is made, I do not now raise the question of the accuracy of the 
supposed quotation. The statement is substantially correct, whether 
the language be accurately quoted or not. 

The implication in the paragraph at the top of page 2, to the general 
effect that negotiations may ding abroad between the diferent 
departments of the Government which may disturb matters, is a wholly 
gratuitous one. There are no facts either in a statement or in the 
actual occurrence to justify it. Only one, I venture to think, desiring 
to imply improprieties would have suggested it in the face of the widely 
published facts. These are as follows: 

On October 2, 1914, I received from the Secretary of State a para- 
phrased copy of a dispatch from Ambassador Willard under date of 
August 30. giving somewhat in detail the subject matter of an audience 
with the King of Spain concerning the development of trade between 
Spain and the United States. I also received a letter from the Presi- 
dent stating that he had asked the Secretary of State to send me the 
copy of the dispatch and asking me if I could devise means to brin 
this matter in some effective way to the attention of our commercia 
public. This was done, and on October 9, 1914, the matter was given 
to the press and published in the Consular and Trade Reports for that 
day. A copy is attached. A copy of the paraphrased dispatch is at the 
service of the Committee on Foreign Relations of the ate if they 
desire it, incon? paaa * usual way would be to obtain the 
same from the artment o e. 

In like manner. the Argentine ambassador to the United States 
brought to me on November 5, 1914, a cable message from the minister 
of foreign relations of the Argentine Republic to their ambassador, 
dated October 31, 1914. Upon my suggesting to the ambassador that 
the matter was one, as indeed it was intended to be, of interest to 
American commerce, he very courteously obtained the consent of his 
Government to the publication of a transcription of the dispatch. It 
appeared on the first page of the Daily Consular and Trade Reports for 

ovember 11, 1914, and was widely ated throughout the press. 
copy of the statement to the press follows; 8 

At an interview between the Argentine ambassador and the Secre- 
tary of Commerce on the evening of the 5th instant an important cable 
message from the Argentine Government bearing upon the commercial 
relations between the two countries was presented. Through the cour- 
tesy of the Areeni ambassador, and with the consent of his Govern- 
nes the publicity of this dispatch is permitted. Its importance is 
obvious, 

it is a cablegram from the minister of foreign relations of Argen. 
tina to the ambassador of that country, dated October 31, 1914, and 
is as follows: 

“There is at present no congestion of merchandise in our ports. 
Wheat and flour are not exported at present because of the embargo 
established by the executive power on those products. Corn, meat. and 
wool are exported without great difficulty. but we fear the searcity of 
the means of transportation for our production in the near future. A 
very effective outlet would be the arrival of steamers from the United 
States with usual cargoes—that is to say, impure naphtha, wood, iron, 
agricultural machines and implements, petroleum, furniture, lubricat- 
ing oils, ete. Those boats would return with our products—that is to 
say, meat, wool, hides, quebracho, live stock, etc. American manu- 
facturers can occupy the place left vacant by European industry in all 
the branches that have been served by it. he present moment offers 
to American manufacturers very ä advantages for occupyin. 
positions, profiting by the present ropean inability. In order to ge 
these advantages they must take the initiative themselves. sending, at 
least, small cargoes and also agents. and especially adapting themselves 
to the custom of not demanding cash payment, as has been practiced 
by others with very well known success.’ 


Mr. LIPPITT rose. 
Mr. STONE. Wait just a minute. 


“The Department of Commerce hopes and expects that American 
manufacturers will take full advantage of the opportunity thus ex- 
tended them through the courtesy of the Argentine Government.” 


Mr. LIPPITT. Mr. President—— 

Mr. STONE. Will the Senator let me conclude this? 

Mr. LIPPITT. Yes. I merely wanted to ask the Senator 
one question, but I will wait. 

Mr. STONE. I shall yield as soon as I finish reading. This 
letter of the Secretary proceeds: 


It fs a pleasure to say that, pursuant to the above, our commercial 
attaché, Dr. C. W. A. Veditz, is now in Madrid, endeavoring to pro- 
mote the cordial relations with that country for.which so much hope 
was expressed in the dispatch from our ambassador there, communi- 
cated through the Department of State, and that our commercial at- 


taché, Dr. Albert Hale, is now in Buenos Aires, endeavoring to fur- 
ther the kindly desire of the ntine Government for closer com- 
mercial relations with that sister Republic. 

n y point out that in neither of these cases were 
„ conducted with foreign powers. The facts speak for them- 


I shall be glad to have you give the fullest publicity to this letter. 
Yours, very truly, We 
Hon. WILLIAM J. STONE, 8 e ETD 
Chairman Committee on Foreign Relations 
United States Senate, Washington, D. O. 

Mr. LIPPITT. I only wanted to ask the Senator from Mis- 
souri if I correctly understand the circumstances as they are 
related there? I understand that that dispatch, to which the 
distinguished Secretary of Commerce refers, is a dispatch from 
the Government of Argentina to their ambassador in Washing- 
ton, and that from their ambassador the Secretary of Com- 
merce received a copy of that dispatch, or from some proper 
source he received a copy of that dispatch. That is the cir- 
cumstance, I understand, which is related. I see here in the 
1 which the Secretary of Commerce uses in his speech 

e says: 

I have had a dispatch. 


What he says in his speech is tha: he is in communication 
personally, directly, with the prime minister of a great country 
abroad. What he should have said, I presume, is that he had 
had a copy of a communication which the prime minister abroad 
had sent to his ambassador in this country. The two things 
are quite different. 3 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President, that is splitting hairs in order 
to make a criticism. I have read the statement of the Secre- 
tary, and it speaks for itself, 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Now, let me ask the Senator from 
Missouri a question. Having read that statement 

Mr. STONE. I have not completed the statement. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. No; I understand; and I am not 
going to interfere; but I should like to ask the Senator whether 
he thinks, in view of the quotation from the Secretary’s letter 
which he has just read, the Secretary was justified in saying— 

I have had a teh from the star minister of a at count 
fene aay strony e Ameria a thease i 
his country that Europe has laid aside. 

As to the statement made by the Senator as coming from the 
Secretary of the department, I take no exception to the manner 
in which he has stated it, and his intentions in that regard I 
take no exception to; but when he says he has a communication 
from the monarch of a foreign country personally, and that he 
has information from him which he can not publish, it looks 
as though there were too many departments of the American 
Government conducting the diplomatic correspondence of this 
country with foreign powers. I do not think the Senator from 
Missouri would like that any better than I myself like it, and 
an explanation will be very satisfactory. I do not seek to put 
the Secretary in a wrong light, but I have quoted his language. 
He says he did not have it before him when he wrote that 
letter to the Senator. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President, I have no patience to engage in 
hair-splitting business. The fact is, as shown by the letter, 
that the Secretary was absolutely correct when he said he had 
dispatches or was in possession of dispatches from the prime 
minister or minister of foreign affairs of two foreign countries. 
What difference does it make whether a dispatch was sent 
directly to Secretary Redfield or sent to an ambassador in Wash- 
ington and by him turned over to Secretaty Redfield, with 
liberty to use it in any way he pleased? When it is undertaken 
to draw fine distinctions of that kind it is manifest on its face 
that Senators are determined to indulge in criticisms of an un- 
friendly character, whether or no. 

Now. Mr. President, I want to complete the statement I was 
making. The Secretary refers to the fact that the information 
conveyed in the extract from his speech quoted in the resolu- 
tion had been given to the public long before the speech was 
made, both through the press and through consular reports. I 
have in my hand the Daily Consular and Trade Report of Octo- 
ber 9, 1914, sent to me as an inclosure by the Secretary. The 
item to which the Secretary refers me in that report is very 
brief, and I will read it: 

[Telegram from the American embassy, Madrid.] 
SPAIN DESIRES AMERICAN CONNECTIONS, 


The Spanish minister of foreign affairs states that the Bank of 
Spain will to establish a branch in the United States similar to the 
branches which it now has in Paris and London. He added that he 
Sg an American financial institution might be located in Madrid. 

he minister of foreign affairs also urged the advantages which 
would accrue from a direct American steamship line to Mediterranean 
ports whose ships would touch regularly at Cadiz or Vigo, promising 
regular and improved through railroad facilities from these points a 
also proper railroad communication to Madrid. 
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The present attitude of the Spanish Government offers a t com- 
mercial opportunity to the United States at this time and it is urged 
that advantage be taken of it. 


That was printed in the Daily Consular and Trade Report of 
October 9 last and was commented upon throughout the country 
by the press. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. President, that merely indi- 
cates that that is not the dispatch which “is so frank as hardly 
to be publishable.” That is the language the Secretary used; 
and if it was published in October, apart from his speech on the 
4th day of February of this year, it indicates that that publica- 
tion has not had very large circulation. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President, I have no time to waste in reply- 
ing to criticisms of that flimsy character. 

I hold in my hand also a Daily Consular and Trade Report, 
dated Novembe. 11, 1914, containing an article headed Oppor- 
tunity for United States trade in Argentina.” The part the 
Secretary refers me to is too long to read; it covers three pages 
of this report; but it is a very interesting document relating to 
the increase and exploitation of our trade in the Argentine and 
touching also upon the matter of shipping facilities, and all 
that. All this matter is, in my judgment, a very excellent and 
forceful argument in favor of the shipping bill we are trying to 
enact. Now, Mr. President, I ask leave, without reading, to 
print these three pages of the Daily Consular and Trade Re- 
port of November 11 last in the Recorp. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

OPPORTUNITY ron UNITED STATES TRADE IN ARGENTINA. 


The present opportunity for American exporters to secure extensive 
trade advantages in Argentina is set forth succinctly in a cablegram 
from the Argentine minister of foreign relations to the Argentine am- 
bassador to the United States, Mr. Naón. This cablegram has been 
transmitted to the De ent of Commerce as the offi summary of 
present conditions by the Argentine Government, and is as follows: 

“There is at present no congestion of merchandise in our ports. 
Wheat and flour are not exported at present because of the embargo 
established by the executive power on those products. Corn, meat, 
and wool are ted without great difficulty, but we fear the scarcity 
of the means of transportation for our production in the near future. 
A very effective outlet would be the arrival of steamers from the 
Unit States with usval ca that is to say, impure naphtha, 
wood, fron, agricultural ma es and implements, petroleum, furni- 
ture, lubricating oils, etc. Those boats would return with our prod- 
ucts—that is to say, meat, wool, hides, quebracho, live st ete. 
American manufacturers can irae A the place left vacant b uro- 
pean industry in all tbe branches that have been served by it. The 
present moment offers to American manufacturers very appreciable 
advantages for occupying positio: profiting by the present pean 
inability. In order to get these advantages they must take the initia- 
tive themselves, sending, at least, small cargoes and also agents, and 
especially adapting themselves to the custom of not demanding cash 
payment, as has been practiced by others with very well-known success.” 


FUNDAMENTAL COMMERCIAL CONDITIONS IN ARGENTINA, 


The opportunity for United States exporters is all the better because 
of the spirit of impartiality and fairness toward all foreign goods 
which governs fundamental] commercial conditions in Argentina. This 
point is elaborated in a recent communication from the Argentine 
minister of finance, Sefior Enrique Carbo, to a financial institution in 
the United States, which also sets forth the importance of helping the 
industries necessa to the development of ntine commerce in 
order to reap an ultimate trade benefit. The e follows: 

“T believe that commercial relations based upon the constant inter- 
change of the products that are required by the two countries for 
consumption or for the development of their economic activities will 
necessarily strengthen the international ties between them and stim- 
ulate other relationship to the profit of this Republic and of its 
worthy North American sister. do not believe t it is possible 
for commercial intercourse between two free nations to result in loss 
to the one and profit to the other. In the development of commer- 
cial relations with our gers Phen United States need only follow 


the example of European countries that have most rapidly succeeded 
in occu ving the place in the Argentine market. They gave the 
initial pulse to industries that were most necessary to the develo: 

ment of our commerce. They consulted our merchants ding t 

tendencies and the tastes of our consumers and granted them credit 
facilities * founding in this 3 great 5 institutions. 
Also they have established excellent lines of navigation and main- 


tained continental traffic by means of moderate ight rates. In 
order to keep the transportation service going they arranged to take 
the greater part of our products to supply their markets and their 
big manufacturing concerns. 

‘Such a system of encouraging commerce has proved profitable to 
the countries that put it into practice, as is shown by the world's 
commercial statistics of the last 30 years. In these the United States 
figures as one of our best customers, precisely because of the adoption 
of the methods referred to. 

“Neither the United States nor any other coun has ever found, 
nor will any ever find, any obstacle in the way of the exercise of its 
full commercial activities in this Republic. gentine legislation is 
liberal to business. Our custombouse regulations have not n modi- 
fled for some 10 years. They influence imports so little that prices 
ruling on the markets have shown scareely any effect on account of 
them. The taxes levied on goods for international consumption are 
the smallest possible. The same thing may be said of the Republic's 
fiscal burden upon our national industries, our transportation lines, 
and our business with the neighboring Republics that are supplied from 
our markets or through our ports. 

TARIFF POLICY—INFORMATION AS TO POSSIBLE IMPORTS FROM UNITED 
STATES. 

“Our tariff poll is based upon absolute international impar- 
tiality. One clause article 74 of our customs law makes reciprocity 
treaties unnecessary because it authorized the Executive to reduce by 


one-half the duties on goods imported from countries that allow special 
privileges to Argentine products, and to increase by as much as half 
the tariff on the imports from countries that take measures which 
benefit the entry of merchandise of other nations to the detriment of 
our . Legislation is now pending that will create a permanent 
organ of the Government, whose mission will be to propose gradual 
modifications of duties as the necessities of our internal economy and 
those of our foreign commerce require. In my opinion the United 
States could not have a better opportunity than exists at the present 
moment to develop its commerce in the countries reached the 
River Plate, either by increas the quantity sold here of North 
American products which compe before with those of European 
countries now at war, or by promoting new industries that may 
su ply such articles as are not now exported from your country. 

The department under a direction is able to supply representatives 
of business in the United States with lists of the principal imports 
which your Nation ed undertake to market in Argentina, with assur- 
ance of success and of probable increase in the future. 


INVESTMENT OPPORTUNITIES—OCEAN TRANSPORTATION. 


“There is an increasing development of profitable opportunities for 
investments of foreign capital in this country. The people of North 
America can with advan apply their own experience in studying 
this phase of opportunity n Argentina, The capital which has run 
the greatest risk has been that which was attracted by high interest 
rates. The rapid increase in land values has brought ‘extraordinari! 
large returns within the shortest possible time. But capital invest 
with the productive capacity of the soil, the development of agriculture 
and the cattle industries, and the manufacture of our natural products 
taken into account can rely upon profits that come somewhat more 
slowly, but are undoubtedly more certain. The expansion to their 
Peeni proportions of many of the largest concerns in the Republic 

due to this conservative method of operation. 

“Finally; I must advise you that we possess only the beginning of a 
mercantile marine, and this is needed for exclusive coast service between 
the cities and along the navigable rivers. Fortunately, the countries 
that have commercial relations with us have understood that the best 
way to develop those relations was through the establishment of t 
navigation lines, and the organization of companies destined exclusively 
for transportation in the Southern Hemisphere. 

“TI hope that this which I have said may be of service and that it 
will contribute to the impulse that will increase business relations 
between the Argentine Republic and the United States.” 


In this connection the IONE tae . recently in the 
Daily Consular and Trade Reports, which give statistical and other 
information bearing on the trade relations between Argentina and the 
United States, will be of interest: 

„Commerce of northern Argentina,” issue of June 19, No. 143, 

“ Argentina’s foreign trade,” 2 21, No. 169. 

Ju 


Argentine export changes, 80, No. 177. 
“Commercial review of tina,” August 13, No. 189. 


Argentine grain crops and exports,” September 4, No. 208. 
“Growth of banking in Argen September 5, No. 209. 
Supplies of merchandise in Argentina,” September 26, No. 220. 
“ Cotton goods in Argentina,” October 28, No. 263. 


Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. President, has the Senator 
finished? 

Mr. STONE. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Evidently, Mr. President, there is 
a disposition upon the part of the Secretary to set the Com- 
mittee upon Foreign Relations right at least upon the criticism 
which has been directed against his speech of February 4. I 
do not desire to embarrass him in the slightest; I give him 
credit for being a patriotic and an upright man. 

Mr. STONE. I venture to say to the Senator that this reso- 
lution and these remarks do not in the least, and can not in 
the least, embarrass the Secretary of Commerce. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I do not want to do so. I was 
going to suggest, inasmuch as he has already written the For- 
eign Relations Committee, that we refer the resolution to that 
committee, and if the committee, or any member of the com- 
mittee, desires to interrogate the Secretary, it may be done. 
That will be quite satisfactory to me. 

Mr. STONE. I have no objection to that disposition being 
made of the resolution. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. The explanation made, as far as 
it goes, is undoubtedly satisfactory to the Senator. I take 
no exception to it; but the Secretary did not have his speech 
before him when he wrote the Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. STONE. Concluding, Mr. President, I desire to say that 
the effort of the Secretary of Commerce to give to our business 
men, manufacturers, and others the benefit of this information, 
showing the great desire of the Governments of Spain and 
Argentina to establish closer commercial and business relations 
with this country, is commendable in every way. I apprehend 
that if this information had been in the hands of some others 
I know of it would not have been given to the public just at 
this time, because there are others in this land, I regret to say, 
who, in my opinion, are not anxious at this moment to in- 
crease or multiply the volume of our business at home or 
abroad. The Secretary, nevertheless, performed a commend- 
able public service when he gave publicity to this information. 

I am content, sir, that the resolution may be referred. in 
accordance with the suggestion of the Senator from Michigan, 
to the Committee en Foreign Relations. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It will be so ordered. 
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RIVER AND HARBOR IMPROVEMENTS. 

Mr. BURTON. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. BURTON. Resolution No. 541, merely asking for infor- 
mation, is, I take it, in the same position with the one just 
adopted. I ask to have it presented to the Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. At the suggestion of the Senator 
from Ohio, the Chair lays before the Senate a resolution coming 
over from a preceding day, which will be stated. 

The Secretary read the resolution (S. Res. 541), introduced 
by Mr. Burron on the 13th instant, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of War be requested and directed to 
transmit to the Senate a statement of the balances to the credit of the 
respective river and ag bP pe of the country now under improve- 
ment, remaining unexpended and available on January 1, 1915, or Feb- 
ruary 1, 1915, as may be most convenient. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
resolution, 

The resolution was agreed to, 

STEAMBOAT-INSPECTION SERVICE. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, does that complete the 
morning business? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Unless there is some other resolu- 
tion coming over from a previous day and there is a request to 
take it up, morning business is closed. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I ask, in the first place, that H. R. 20282, 
a House bill which has been reported to the Senate and is iden- 
tical with a Senate bill on the calendar, Order of Business No. 
734, may be substituted for Order of Business No. 734, and the 
latter indefinitely postponed. 

Mr. OVERMAN. What is it about? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. ‘The Chair understands that has 
been done once before. 

Mr. FLETCHER. This is another bill, I think. It is in the 
same situation as a bill with reference to which the Senator 
from North Dakota made a similar motion. 

Mr. SMOOT. May the Secretary state the request again? 

The SECRETARY. The Senator from Florida requests that 
House bill 20282, received from the House, shall take the place 
on the calendar of Order of Business No, 734, Senate bill 6781, 
with exactly the same title. 

Mr. PENROSE. What is the title? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there any objection? 

Mr. PENROSE. Let us have the title stated. 

The Secretary. The title of the bill is— 

A bill to provide for the Appoint of 11 superyising inspectors, 
Steamboat-Inspection Service, in lieu of 10. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there any objection? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered, and without objection Senate 
bill 6781 is indefinitely postponed. 

THE MERCHANT MARINE. 


Mr. FLETCHER. I move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of the House amendments to Senate bill 5259. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President 

Mr. FLETCHER. ‘The motion is not debatable, Mr. Presi- 
dent. 

Mr. GRONNA. I simply wanted to proceed to discuss the 
bill when it was taken up. ` 

The Secretary. Senate bill 5259 is entitled 

A bill to establish one or more United States Navy mail lines be- 
tween the United States and South America and between the United 
States and the countries of Furope. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Florida moves 
to proceed to the consideration of the House amendments to the 
bill the title of which has just been stated by the Secretary. 
[Putting the question.] By the sound the ayes seem to have it. 

Mr. LODGE. I make the point of no quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Ashurst Gallinger Myers Smith, Md. 
Bankhead Gof Nelson Smith, Mich. 
Borah Gronna Norris Smith, S. C. 
Brady Hitcheock O'Gorman Smoot 
Brandegee Hollis Overman Stephenson 
Bryan Hughes Page Sterling 
Burleigh James Penrose Stone 
Burton Johnson Perkins Swanson 
Catron Jones Pittman Thomas 
Chilton Kern Pomerene Thompson 
Clark, Wyo. La Follette Ransdell Tillman 
Clarke, A Lane Reed Townsend 
Crawford Lea, Tenn, Sheppard Va 
Culberson Lee, Md. Sherman Walsh 
Cummins Lewis Shields Weeks 
Dillingham tuopit Shively Wiliams 
du Pont McLean Simmons Works 

Fall Martin, Va. Smith, Ariz. 

Fletcher Martine, N.J. Smith, Ga. 


Mr. RANSDELL. I wish to announce that the senior Sena- 
tor from Louisiana [Mr. THORNTON] is absent on account of ill 
health. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Seventy-four Senators have an- 
swered to the roll call. There is a quorum present. The Sen- 
ator from Florida moves that the Senate proceed to the consid- 
eration of the House amendments to Senate bill 5259. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from North Dakota. 

Mr. GRONNA. The pending bill, in its latest form, provides 
for the creation of a corporation which shall have the power to 
construct, purchase, and operate ships in the foreign trade of 
the United States, and the power to charter and lease vessels 
for the same purpose. The Government is, through a shipping 
board provided for in the bill, to subscribe to at least 51 per 
cent of the capital stock of the corporation. Althongh the lan- 
guage is by no means clear, I assume that the provision in 
section 1 regarding the capital stock refers to this corporation 
and not to the lessee corporation. If this assumption is correct, 
the initial capital stock of the corporation is to be $10,000,000, 
of which the United States is to hold at least 51 per cent; the 
Government may also subscribe to the remainder of the stock 
if it is not taken by the public. It is also provided that the 
capital stock may be increased, and of such increase the Gov- 
ernment may, without first obtaining the consent of Congress, 
subscribe to not more than $10,000,000. Consequantly, the amount 
which this bill will authorize the shipping board to invest in 
the capital stock ef the corporation will aggregate $20,000,000 
if the Government should be compelled to subscribe to all of the 
initial capital stock of the corporation, and $15,100,000 if the 
public takes the 49 per cent of the initial stock offered to it; 
and the total capital stock that the corporation might issue 
would, under these circumstances, be $20,000,000 if the Govern- 
ment were compelled to purchase all of the shares of stock, or 
almost $30,000,000 if the public took 49 per cent of the stock. 
That, of course, is only the beginning, and I do not doubt that 
if this bill should become a law we should soon be asked to 
increase the investment of the Government in the capital stock. 
In addition to this, authority is given to sell $30,000,000 of 
Panama Canal bonds, the proceeds to be used in the purchase 
and construction of ships for the foreign trade. 

As to whether the public will subscribe for the stock thus 
offered, that will, I imagine, depend to some extent on what 
understanding the public has of the intent and liability of the 
Government in the matter. If the public is given to under- 
stand that dividends are to be guaranteed, and that any losses 
which may result from the operation of these ships are to be 
made good from the Public Treasury, I do not apprehend that 
any difficulty will be found in selling this stock. If, however, 
the impression prevails that profits are not in any way to be 
guaranteed, the distrust of the public as to the ability of the 
Government to conduct anything economically may render some- 
what difficult the selling of this stock. 

While the Government will be called upon to farnish most of 
the money needed in this venture, or perhaps all of it, there 
appears to be some doubt as to how far the control of the Goy- 
ernment will go. The Government is to hold not less than 51 
per cent of the capital stock, to be voted by the shipping board, 


or its representative; but there is a provision on page 2 of the 


bill which, it appears to me, surrenders control, in a very large 
measure, if not entirely, to the other stockholders. This provi- 
sion reads as follows: 

Such officers and trustees shall be subject to removal at any time by 
a vote of a majority of the stockholders at any meeting thereof. 

This would give a few stockholders, perhaps holding only a 
few hundred dollars of the capital stock, the power at any time 
to remove the officers of the corporation. Is there any doubt 
as to who would actually control the corporation, the United 
States holding a majority of the stock, or the stockholders 
having the power to remove the officers whenever they pleased? 
There may be reasons for placing this provision in the bill, but 
I have not heard them explained. It appears that this pro- 
vision nullifies the contro! of the corporation, which the owner- 
ship of the majority of the stock at first glance appeared to give 
to the Government. 

While the corporation is to be authorized to construct. as well 
as to purchase, ships, the general expectation is that attempts 
would first be made to purchase them before entering into con- 
tracts for the construction of ships. It is self-evident that this 
would be so if this measure is to bring any relief from the con- 
ditions which its supporters say make its passage necessary at 
this time. Almost from the opening of the war it has been sug- 
gested in various quarters—and some of those suggestions have 
come from what would ordinarily be considered authoritative 
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sources—that the ships to be purchased were the German ships 
interned in our ports, or, to speak more exactly, imprisoned by 
the fear of capture by the enemy if they should venture outside 
of the port. Since attention has been called to the fact that the 
belligerents might refuse to recognize the transfer of these ves- 
sels there has been some attempt to evade this question by stat- 
ing that these are not the only vessels that can be purchased 
and that the passage of this bill would not necessarily mean the 
purchase of these ships. ‘There has been no direct statement, 
however, that the purchase of these vessels is not contemplated, 
nor have those in charge of this bill been willing to accept any 
amendment which would guard against such purchases and the 
international complications which might result therefrom. The 
question of the validity of such transfers is therefore a perti- 
nent one. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Cuirton in the chair). 
The hour of 2 o'clock having arrived, the Chair lays before the 
Senate the unfinished business, which will be stated. 

The Secretary. The motion by the Senator from Missouri 
[Mr. Reen] to amend Rule XXII of the standing rules of the 
Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from North Da- 
kota will proceed. 

Mr. GRONNA. I believe it can safely be said that the courts 
in this country have uniformly recognized the validity of the 
sale of merchant vessels by belligerents to neutrals after the out- 
break of hostilities where such sale was shown to be a bona fide 
commercial transaction, and I understand that the trend of 
English decisions has been in the same direction. I am not 
satisfied, however, that the broad statement that any such 
transfer after the outbreak of hostilities would be held valid, 
provided the purchase was made in good faith, is justified by 
these decisions, It appears to me that a distinction might be 
drawn between the case of a vessel the capture of which was 
certain in case it yentured from port and the case of one of 
whose capture there was no immediate danger, and that while 
the transfer of the latter might be considered a commercial 
transaction in the case of the former, it might be held that the 
transfer was made in order to evade the consequences result- 
ing from its belligerent nationality. Without attempting to go 
into this phase of the question, I may say that it does not ap- 
pear to me that the case of the Baltica, on which the junior 
Senator from Montana [Mr. WatsH] laid some stress is a case 
in point, since it appears that in that case the transfer was 
made before the outbreak of hostilities, although in anticipa- 
tion of war. 7 

In the ease of the Benito Estenger the Supreme Court makes 
the statement that “transfers of vessels flagrante bello were 
originally held to be invalid,” but that the rule has been modi- 
fied, and the court approved the statement from Hall's Interna- 
tional Law that in the United States and in England the right 
to purchase vessels is admitted, but that as the opportunities 
for fraud are great the circumstances attending a sale will be 
closely scrutinized. France appears to have adhered to the old 
rule and to have maintained that the transfer of enemy vessels 
to a neutral who has knowledge of the outbreak of hostilities 
is void without regard to the good faith of the transaction. 
At least some of the other continental powers appear to have 
followed France in this respect rather than the United States 
and England. The Russian Prize Regulations of March 27, 
1895, contain the following provision, as given in Moore’s In- 
ternational Law, section 1188: 

Merchant vessels op boas} from a hostile power or its subjects by 
persons of neutral nationality are acknowledged to be hostile vessels 
unless it is proven that the acquisition must be considered, according 
to the laws of the nation to whom the purchasers belong, as having 
actually taken place before the purchasers received news of the declara- 
tion of war, or that the yessels acquired in the manner mentioned, al- 
though after the receipt of such news, were acquired quite conscien- 
tiously and not for the purpose of covering hostile property. 

The decisions and regulations referred to, however, were all 
made and formulated before the adoption of the London declara- 
tion. Article 56 of this declaration deals with the transfer of 
belligerent vessels to neutrals after the outbreak of hostilities. 
Extracts from the proceedings of the London conference, sub- 
mitted by the senior Senator from New York and by the junior 
Senator from Montana, show that the delegates from the United 
States and others favored a declaration recognizing the validity 
of such transfers if bona fide, while delegates from other coun- 
tries, especially from France, Germany, and Russia, believed 
that all transfers made after the outbreak of hostilities should 
be declared void. The article finally adopted as a compromise 
between these two views is as follows: i 

ART. 56. The transfer of an enemy vessel to a neutral flag effected 
after the outbreak of hostilities is void unless it is proved that such 


transfer was not made in order to evade the consequences to which 
an enemy vessel as such is exposed. 


There, however, is an absolute presumption that a transfer is void 
( p If the transfer has been made during a voyage or in a blockaded 


port. 

(2) If a right to repurchase or recover tbe vessel is reserved to 

thes) Th ir ts of th icipal 
e requirements of the municipal law governi the right 
to fly the flag under which the vessel is sailing have not ies fulfilled, 

The transfer after the outbreak of hostilities is yoid unless 
it is proved that it was not made to evade the consequences 
to which the enemy vessel as such is exposed. To what con- 
sequences is an enemy vessel as such exposed? On the high 
seas it is exposed to capture by the opposing belligerent. It 
is also exposed to being interned in a neutral port. If the 
transfer is made during a voyage or in a blockaded port, the 
presumption is absolute that such transfer is void, and yet the 
sale might be as absolute and might be made in as good faith 
on both sides in such a case as in any other; yet an absolute 
presumption is raised against its validity. The report made 
on this article to the London conference by its drafting com- 
mittee is as follows: 

The rule respecting transfers made after the cutbreak of hos- 
tilities is more simple. Such a transfer is only valid if it is proved 
that the object was not to evade the consequences to which an enemy 
vessel as such is exposed. The rule accepted in respect to transfers 
made before the outbreak of hostilities is inverted. In that case 
there is a presumption that the transfer is valid; in the present that it 
is void, provided always that Mee to the contrary may be given. 
cd 3 it might be proved that the transfer had taken place by 

eritance. 

Article 56 recites cases in which the presumption that the transfer 
is void is absolute, for reasons which can be readily understood. In 
the first case the connection between the transfer and the war risk 
run by the vessei is evident. In the second the transferee is a mere 
man of straw, who is treated as owner during a dangerous period, 
after which the vender will recover possession of his vessel. Pasty, 
the third case might strictly be regarded as already provided’ for, 
since a vessel which Jays claim to neutral nationality must naturally 
prove that she has a right to it. 

At one time provision was made in this article for the case of a ves- 
sel which was retained, after the transfer, in the trade in which she 
had previously been engaged. Such a circumstance is in the highest 
de suspicious; the transfer has a fictitious my ae inasmuch as 
nothing has changed in regard to the vessel’s trade. This would apply, 
for instance, if a vessel were running on the same line before and after 
the transfer. It was, however, objected that to set up an absolute pre- 
sumption would sometimes be too severe, and that certain kinds of 
vessels for example, tank ships could, on account of their build, 
engage only in a certain definite trade. To meet this objection the word 
„route“ was then added, so that it would have been necessary that the 
vessel should be engaged in the same trade and on the same route; it 
was thought that in this way the above contention would have been 
satisfactorily met. However, the suppression of this case from the list 
being insisted on, it was agreed to eliminate it. Consequently a trans- 
fer of this character now falls within the general rule; it is certainly 
presumed to be void, but the presumption may be rebutted. 


To me this statement appears to indicate what the drafting 
committee had in mind at the time of formulating this article. 
It has been urged that this article was merely intended to make 
void sales not made in good faith, and to place the burden of 
proving the good faith on the owner of the vessel. It appears 
to me, however, that transfers not made in good faith—where 
there was not an actual sale and purchase, but only a pretended 
one—would fall in one of the three classes of cases where the 
presumption against the validity of the sale is absolute. , 

The committee also state that at one time the article con- 
tained a provision that there was to be such absolute presump- 
tion in cases where the vessel was retained after the transfer in 
the same trade as that in which she had previously been en- 
gaged. If fictitious sales were the only ones which it was 
intended to make void, what reason would there be for suggest- 
ing that an absolute presumption be made in such cases? If 
appears to me that what the committee must have had in mind 
in considering that provision was that if an enemy ship were 
sold to a neutral and continued in the same trade there would 
be a practical certainty that the ship was sold for the reason 
that if she continued in the trade under the belligerent flag 
she would be liable to capture; in other words, that the transfer 
was made “in order to evade the consequences to which an 
enemy vessel, as such, is exposed.” 

The reason why a belligerent would object to the transfer of 
the merchant vessels of the enemy to a neutral flag is readily 
apparent. War on the seas is carried on not only against the 
actual combatants but also against the commerce of the enemy. 
The aim is not merely to capture the merchant vessels of the 
enemy but also to destroy so far as possible the trade of the 
enemy. At one time enemy goods were liable to capture regard- 
less of the nationality of the ship on which they were found, 
but at length the doctrine of “free ships, free goods” prevailed, 
and enemy goods not contraband are now exempt from capture 
if carried by a neutral ship. All enemy goods carried by an 
enemy ship, however, are liable to capture. Consequently if a 
belligerent is permitted to sell its ships to neutrals its commerce 
in other goods than contraband: might be carried on without 
danger of capture; and so far as its trade is concerned, it might 
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actually be to the benefit of a belligerent to be compelled to 
sell its ships. The war which one belligerent carried on against 
the commerce of another might to a very large extent be nulli- 
fied by such transfers of vessels. In addition to this the bel- 
ligerent would also lose, of course, the chance to capture the 
ship, and the enemy would have the additional benefit of hav- 
ing the capital which was tied up in the ship returned to its 
former owner, and thus increase the financial resources of the 
enemy, 

To attempt to destroy the commerce of the enemy of course 
interferes with the trade of the neutral nations with which that 
commerce is carried on, and while it may not seem just to us 
that neutral nations should suffer because of a war for which 
they are not in any way responsible and with which they have 
no concern we have to accept the law as it is. A belligerent is 
likely to be more impressed with his rights as such than those 
of a neutral, and it must not be forgotten that these cases are 
decided by the courts of the belligerent making the capture. 
If we were to purchase the interned German ships, the two 
nations likely to capture them after the transfer would be 
England and France. The latter country would have refused 
to recognize the validity of the transfer, even without the 
London declaration. I believe there is a possibility that Eng- 
land might formerly have recognized such a transfer as valid, 
but the English Government has declared its adherence to the 
London declaration, and its prize courts will observe it in ad- 
judicating these cases. The English and French Goyernments 
have not left us in doubt as to how they construe the law. As 
early as last August, if my memory serves me right, the Eng- 
lish and French ambassadors conveyed to our Government their 
views that the purchase of these German ships would not be 
valid transfers under the London declaration. 

I shall not dwell upon the possible consequences of the seizure 
and condemnation of a ship belonging to our Government by 
one of the belligerent powers. While we usually look upon 
searches and seizures of ships belonging to private individuals 
as matters of course, leaving it to the prize courts to decide 
whether the seizure was justified, the state of the public mind 
would be far different if the people of this country were to see 
ship after ship purchased by the Government and paid for out 
of the Public Treasury, seized by English and French warships 
as soon as they were outside of New York Harbor. 

The Senator in charge of this bill has moved to amend the 
motion to recommit the bill to the committee so as to instruet 
the committee to report the bill again to the Senate with 
amendments, one of which reads as follows: 

Provided, That in making purchases of ships during the continuance 
of the present European war no-purchase shall be made in a way which 
will disturb the present conditions of neutrality. 

This amendment is presumably to satisfy those who are 
opposed to the bill in its present form, because they fear that 
it is intended to purchase the German ships and believe that the 
yalidity of such transfers will not be upheld by the prize 
courts. To me it does not appear that this amendment accom- 
plishes anything. With or without such a provision in this 
measure, I do not presume that the shipping board would 
make any purchase which, in their opinion, would “disturb the 
present conditions of neutrality.” Supporters of this bill con- 
tend that the purchase of the interned German ships would 
not be in contravention of international law, and that even if 
the belligerents should consider it so, they would not at this 
time dare to seize the ships from fear of incurring our hostility, 
and that even if they did seize the vessels, there would be no 
danger of international complications, and that the present 
conditions of neutrality would therefore not be disturbed in 
any event. The proposed amendment certainly offers no as- 
surance to anyone who believes it would be an ill-adyised and 
dangerous proceeding to buy these ships at this time. It leaves 
to the shipping board the question of what would disturb the 
present conditions of neutrality. The opinion of the Secretary 
of the Treasury, who would be a member of the shipping board, 
is well known; he does not believe there is any question as to 
our right to purchase these ships. A person holding this view 
would certainly see no reason for declining to purchase the 
ships, even if the proposed amendment is adopted. 

I do not know what the views of the other members of the 
board would be likely. to be, but if it is possible for one of them 
to have these views there is a possibility that at least a major- 
ity of the board might have them, and in such an event there 
is absolutely nothing in this proposed amendment which would 
prevent them from buying the ships, no matter what others 
might think as to the danger of international complications 
resulting from such action. If a majority of this Senate be- 


lieves that it would be a dangerous experiment to purchase these 
ships, I believe a provision should be written into it which 


would prohibit such action, or which would permit it only if the 
belligerent powers indicated that they would not consider it in 
contravention of international law. If there is danger that 
purchases might be made in such a way as to result in inter- 
national complications, that danger will exist with this amend- 
ment in the bill exactly as though there were no such provision. 

The reasons for passing this ship-purchase bill presented by 
President Wilson in his message last December were that coun- 
tries which the countries now at war had formerly supplied 
with certain commodities would now be forced to depend on us 
for these supplies, and that ships were needed to carry this 
trade which was expected to develop. The President said: 

It is of equal consequence that the nations whom Europe has tsually 
supplied with innumerable articles of manufacture and commerce, of 
which they are in constant need and without which their economic 
development halts and stands still, can.now get only a small pen of 
what they formerly ee and eagerly look to us supply their all 
but empty markets. is is particularly true of our own neighbo 
the States, great and small, of Central and South America. * * 
Here are markets which we must supply, and we must find the means 


of action. 
* E > * * * * 


How are we to carry our goods to the empty markets of which I have 
spoken if we have not the ships? How are we to build up a great 
trade if we have not the certain and constant means of transportation 
upon which all age and useful commerce depends? And how are 
we to get the ships if we wait for the trade to develop without them? 
* * $ * * * * 


Hence the pending shipping bill, discussed at the last session, but as 
yet passed by neither House. In my judgment such 1 is im- 
peratively needed and can not wisely be postponed. The Government 
must open these gates of trade, and open them wide; open them before 
it is altogether profitable to open them or altogether reasonable to ask 
8 capital to open them at a venture. It is not a question of the 

overnment monopolizing the field, It should take action to make it 
certain that transportation at reasonable rates will be promptly pro- 
vided, even where the e. is not at first profitable, and then when 
the carriage has become sufficiently profitable to attract and engage 
parers capital, and engage it in abundance, the Government ought to 
Ww raw. 


The reason urged by the President is that we should take ad- 
vantage of the opportunity offered us to increase our trade with 
South America now that the European countries are no longer 
in a position to supply them with goods. So far as the Presi- 
dent is concerned, it is merely a means to increase our South 
American trade, thereby stimulating our industries to greater 
activity, and he proceeds on the assumption that there are now 
no ships which can carry our products to these markets. The 
senior Senator from Ohio [Mr. Burton] has shown, however, 
that ships now sail regularly for South America, and that very 
often they are compelled to sail with only half a cargo. If the 
ships at present engaged in the South American trade do not 
always get a full cargo, how is it going to encourage the trade 
to put on a few more ships, even though the additional ships 
are owned by the Government? And, so far as the upbuilding 
of our merchant marine is concerned, it is not clear to me how 
the placing in commission of several ships owned by the Gov- 
ernment is to have any such result. 

The President speaks of “the many mistakes by which we 
have discouraged and all but destroyed the merchant marine 
of the country“ and “the steps by which we have, it seems al- 
most deliberately, withdrawn our flag from the seas,” but he 
does not explain what those mistakes were or what is neces- 
sary in order to retrace those steps. It is evident that he re- 
fers to past legislation, but in that event it would seem neces- 
sary to repeal or amend the obnoxious laws which he holds 
responsible for the destruction of our merchant marine. If 
those laws still continue in force, it is to be expected that they 
will have the same effect in the future as in the past, and if 
the President is correct in holding them responsible for the 
decline in our shipping, it is not clear to me how the operation 
of Government-owned ships will nullify the effect of the law 
so far as privately owned ships are concerned. 

The President did not state what laws he had in mind which 
had all but destroyed our merchant marine. The Secretary of 
the Treasury, Mr. McAdoo, appears to take a little different 
view of the matter. He says in his speech delivered in Chicago 
the 9th of January: 

Much has been said about changing our navigation laws in such 
manner as to make the field for private capital more attractive. It is 
said that our navigation laws are so unfavorable and put American 
shipowners at such a disadvantage that unless they are changed in 
numerous particulars it will be impossible ever to build up an American 
merchant marine. + It is not, however, practicable to change 
our navigation laws to the extent which private capital demands, be- 


change relates to the wages of the American sailor. 
t the wage standard for American labor makes the 
American ships so much greater than the cost of 
operating the s of other nations that it is impossible for the Amer- 

n shipowner o compete with his fo rivals. This may be 
overstatement, but whether it is or not, I think It can be said with 


cost of operatin 


certainty that public opinion in this country will never permit the 
passage of pei egislation that will reduce the American lor to the 
standard of Asiatic and European sailor. 
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If the President is right in his statement that our laws have 
all but destroyed our merchant marine, and if the Secretary 
of the Treasury is correct in stating that the principal change 
demanded in order that private capital may build up our mer- 
chant marine relates to the wages of the American sailor, I do 
not see any ground for the expectation of the President that 
the passage of this bill would result in attracting private cap- 
ital into the shipping business. It can be stated with certainty 
that Congress will pass no legislation to lower the wages of 
American seamen, and I do not believe that it is the expecta- 
tion of the supporters of this measure that the establishment 
of a Government-owned line of ships will result in lowering the 
wages. If, as shipowners maintain, the cost of operating ves- 
sels under the American flag is so much greater than under a 
foreign flag that it can not be done with profit, how is the fact 
that the Government owns a few merchant ships going to 
ckange this fact? And, on the other hand, if the shipowners 
are not correct in their contention, if it is possible to operate 
yessels under the American flag with profit and there are other 
reasons for our failure to build up a merchant marine, what 
change would the purchase or construction of a few ships by the 
Government make in this regard? I can see how a person might 
support this measure he believes that there is a scarcity of 
ships to carry our products abroad which can be remedied only 
by purchase of ships by the Government, and I can also see how 
a person might support this measure believing that the only 
merchant marine which we can have until conditions radically 
change is one owned by the Government, but I do not see how 
it can be supported on the ground advanced by the President. 

It is of interest at this point to note what the Secretary of 
the Treasury, S. P. Chase, said in regard to the decline in our 
shipping in a special report made to the Senate in 1864. He 
first describes the rise of American shipping: 


The United States began an extraordinarily extended and unusually 
successful commercial career very soon after the establishment of the 
Government. The condition of Europe for a long period was such that 
American shipping became of necessity the preferred channel for 
conducting far the larger share of the commerce of the world. We 
were not limited to the carriage of merchandise of American produc- 
tion abroad and the return of foreign articles required in our own 
consumption, but for a scries of years entered at and again exported 
from our ports a larger aggregate of values on account of foreign 
nations than for the entire use of the United States. 

It could not, of course, be expected that with the most rapid and 
successful development of the United States this ascendency in general 
commerce would be maintained, but the facilities obtained by a pre- 
oecupation of extensive and profitable lines of trade between countries 

sessing no commercial marine directly, and also between these and 
Phe commercial and manufacturing States which are their permanent 
natural markets, should have secured to the shipping of the United 
States an equal division of all trade between noncommercial States 
and a share of the carrying trade whereyer exclusion by positive legis- 
lation does not exist. Still more decidedly should the control of all 
carrying trade to our own markets have been retained, and the 
increased consumption of the products of tropical countries necessarily 
attending on the gt and increasing wealth of the United States 
might reasonably supposed to give employment almost exclusively 
to American shipping. e * 

The large values of foreign merchandise exported from the United 
States, which are given in detail in another place, necessarily imply 
the employment of a goat amount of American tonnage, since very 
little oF the carrying trade between neutral nations could be in the 
hands of any belligerent power, and nearly all Europe was long involved 
in war. Even after the peace of 1815 there were intervals of dis- 
turbance, and frequent occasions in which the carrying trade was 
largely resumed by our shipping. à 


He then goes on to discuss the gradual passing of the carry- 
ing trade into the hands of other nations during the period from 
1821 to 1863. 


During this period of 42 years there was no marked event in the 
history of the United States to affect the progressive advance in general 
trade. It is evident, however, that not only was the foreign carrying 
trade steadily passing from our shipping to other hands, but also the 
direct commerce of the United States with all other countries was 
steadily encroached upon, each year adding a greater number of for- 
eign than of American vessels to the general commercial marine. 


Dealing with the causes of this condition, he says: 


It may be stated that the loss of the great carrying trade conducted 
by American shipping during the European wars has more than once 
received earnest public attention. Two or three Euro States, and 

articularly France, almost immediately on the establishment of peace 
uilt up 2 severe 1 of discriminations against all other shipping 
than their own. These discriminations were carried to a most in- 
jurious length and were the subject of earnest remonstrance. The 
effect of the action of France is still seen in the remarkably limited 
amount of our present direct trade with that country, and for other 
States the results are qe as . In a forcible memorial ad- 
dressed to Congress by the Chamber of Commerce of New York in 1821, 
the — 5 adverse effects of the new policy of European States 
8 us sta 2 

It ts a lamentable fact that more than half the number of vessels 
lately arrived at this from foreign ports are dismantled, from the 
absolute absence of any advantageous object of commercial pursuit; and 
this state of commerce seems the natural and necessary result of the 
new order of things which has prevailed since the pacification of 
Europe. Every restraint that lately shackled the navigation of the 
principal maritime nations of Europe has been remov whilst the 
general trade and navigation of those States * at the same time, 
regulated with a studious regard to the interests of their own subjects, 
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so that the United States haye not only ceased to be the carriers for 
Europe but are deprived of the means of entering into a fair competition 
in the transportation to foreign countries of the principal products 
of their own soil.” 


This is a just statement of the adverse action of France, more par- 
ticularly, by which the United States shipping was first seriously 
curtailed of its due share of foreign trade. he discriminations then 
made by France were not in the form of tonnage dues and port cha: 


so much as in Specie charges imposed upon American produce im 
in American ships. z z =! ee imported 


Regarding the action of the British Government, he says: 


The action of the British Government in the same direction was even 
more frequent and persistent, and though interrupted or in other ways 
rendered nugatory previous to the peace of 1815, the purpose was fre- 
quently and distinctly declared. In January, 1791, the British Board 
of Trade, in a formal report on commercial relations with the United 
States, announced the policy of giving signal privileges in British home 

rts to American ships, but refusing all such equality in the ports of 

“Tf Congress should propose that this principle of equality should be 
extended to the ports of our colonies and islands, ead wit ships of 
the United States should be there treated as British ships, it should be 
2 that this demand can not be admitted even as a subject of 

ation. 

Many vesels now go from the ports of Great Britain carryin 
British manufactures to the United States; there load with abe 
and provisions for the British Islands, and return with the produce 
of those as to Great 3 aua Wole pranci at the trade may 

reg: as a new acquisition, and was a our Majesty's 
orders in council before mentioned,” 5 pe 

Various countervailing acts of the United States aided to neutralize 
this policy, as has been said, until after the general peace of Europe 
in 1815. In a commercial convention with England, concluded July 3, 
1815, the United States conceded the chief point in controversy, trust- 
ing to the great development of our trade with the British colonies, and 
the energy with which it had been conducted, to maintain it under an 
circumstances. The United States agreed to the equalization of all 
the conditions of their commerce with the British Euro rts, 
but left the regulations controlling trade with the British West Indies 
and American colonies without stipulation. The co uences were 
soon felt. The British authorities reestablished their old colonial policy, 
and shut American shipping from the West Indian ports. 


The Secretary also calls attention to the greater subsidies paid 
the British steamships, to which some importance is attached. 
He ascribed the decline not to any of our laws, but to the re- 
strictions which other nations imposed on our shipping in order 
to encourage their own. During the years to which he refers 
there was not an actual decline in the tonnage of our merchant 
marine engaged in foreign trade—there was usually an in- 
crease every year—but each year saw a larger percentage of 
our commerce carried in foreign bottoms than the preceding 
year. The Ciyil War appears to have caused a loss of approxi- 
mately a million tons, the tonnage engaged in foreign trade in 
1861 being given by the Commissioner of Navigation as 2,496,894 
and in 1864 as 1,486,749. For a number of years thereafter it 
appears to have been almost stationary. In the seventies there 
was a gradual increase, the highest figure being reached in 
1878, when 2,855 vessels, with a total tonnage of 1,589,348, were 
registered. From that year there was a gradual decrease until 
1898, when 1,084 vessels, with a tonnage of 726,213, were regis- 
tered. From 1898 there has been a slow increase until in 1914 
we had 2,360 vessels, with a tonnage of 1,066,288. These figures 
deal only with vessels engaged in the foreign trade and do not 
include those in the coasting trade. In 1821, 88.7 per cent of 
our foreign trade was carried in American bottoms; in 1861 
this had declined to 65.2 per cent; it fell to 27.5 per cent in 
1864; it rose to a little over 35 per cent in 1868 and again in 
1870; then it declined steadily until it reached 8.2 per cent in 
1901; it gradually rose again to 12.1 per cent in 1905; and 
since that year has again declined until in 1914 the percentage 
of our foreign trade carried in American vessels was 8.6. The 
total value of our commerce carried in American vessels in 1821 
was, in round numbers, $113,000,000; this gradually increased 
to somewhat more than $507,000,000 in 1860; in 1865 it had 
decreased to $167,000,000; the value increased again to 
$353,000,000 in 1870 and again in 1871; it fluctuated between 
$300,000,000 and $350,000,000 until 1879, when it fell to 
$272,000,000 ; it gradually declined to $160,000,000 in 1899, and 
then slowly increased until in 1914 it was somewhat more than 

Just on what the President bases his hope that if this bill 
is passed and Government ships are put in commission, private 
capital will then be induced to build up our merchant marine, 
is not apparent to me. It is true that during the period of the 
decline of our merchant marine private capital in this country 
has been abundantly and profitably employed in opening up a 
large section of our country, in building our great railway sys- 
tems, and in building up our other industries. This may have 
had some effect in retarding efforts to rehabilitate our mer- 
chant marine. That this is not the only reason, however, is 
evidenced by the fact that considerable American capital is in- 
vested in ships flying foreign flags. If, as has often been 
stated, the main reason is that cost of operation under the 
American flag is so much greater than under other flags that 


1915. 
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our shipowners can not for that reason compete with foreign 
shipowners, then the only way in which we shall ever get a 
foreign merchant marine will be by paying for it, in the form 
of subsidies or by operating Government-owned vessels at a 
loss or by paying higher rates on goods shipped in American 
vessels. The Underwood Tariff Act undertook to do this by 
discriminatory duties on goods shipped in foreign bottoms, but 
because of our treaties with other countries this provision can 
not be enforced. It is hardly necessary to point out that that 
was only an indirect subsidy. We have hitherto been content 
to leave the matter as it is, reflecting that if foreign Govern- 
ments by the payment of subsidies make it impossible for our 
shipowners to compete successfully in the ocean carrying trade, 
we are to some extent compensated by the cheaper ocean rates. 

While the President urged the passage of this bill in order to 
encourage trade with South America and attract private capital 
into the shipping trade—and I suppose this is the real reason 
why such a desperate attempt is made to pass it, as such at- 
tempt would not be made unless the President insisted on it— 
the arguments now urged are mostly that there is an absolute 
lack of ships to transport our goods to other countries, and 
that the shipowners have taken advantage of the present con- 
ditions to increase the rates. So far as the latter contention 
is concerned, I believe it to be a fact that the rates are at this 
time higher than they have been formerly. Ocean rates, how- 
ever, are subject to violent fluctuations, and I understand that 
they are uniformly higher in the winter than in summer. 
While the higher rates have been severely condemned on this 
floor, I do not know that any attempt has been made to find 
out to what extent they are justified. It must be remembered 
that the dangers to which navigation is exposed at this time, 
the higher insurance rates, the reported congestion of freight 
at the docks in Europe, resulting in long delays in unloading, 
would naturally result in increasing the ocean rates. I do not 
mean to say that there have not been unwarranted increases 
in ocean rates—I do not have any data at hand which would 
warrant me in making a statement either way—but the mere 
fact that rates have increased is not in itself necessarily proof 
of their unreasonableness. 

The war has resulted in diminishing the merchant marine of 
the world by practically all of the German shipping. That does 
not necessarily mean, however, that we are now short of carry- 
ing facilities for our commerce to the extent in which our goods 
were formerly carried in German ships. It must be remembered 
that with the industries of the great commercial countries of 
Europe paralyzed the commerce of the world can be carried in 
fewer ships than formerly. During August, the first month of 
the war, our exports fell off greatly, being but $110,000,000 in 
round numbers, as against $154,000,000 in July. They increased 
to $156,000,000 in September, to $194,000,000 in October, and to 
$205,000,000 in November; the exports in November, 1913, were 
of the value of $245,000,000. For December a statement given to 
the papers last week shows that the exports regained the figures 
of December a year ago, which were in round numbers of the 
value of $233,000,000. I wish to insert at this point a clipping 
from the Washington Star containing the statement referred to: 


SHOWING or Exports IN DECEMBER REPORT—DECREASE IN FINISHED 
PRODUCTS OFFSET BY GAINS IN MANUFACTURED FOODSTUFFS. 


December, 1914, exports of manufactures regained the level shown b 
December of the preceding year, a decrease of 10 per cent in finish 
manufactures being more than offset by the gains in manufactured food- 
stuffs, — 

In certain lines of manufactures, however, the exports during the 
month of December, 1914, show phenomenal gains over those of Decem- 
ber a year earlier, as, for example, in the case of commercial automo- 
biles, the value of which advanced from $101,000 to more than 
$3,000,000; cotton knit goods, from $295,000 to more than $2,000,000 ; 
woolen clothing, from $183,000 to one and one-third million dollars: 
other woolen goods, including blankets, from $103,000 to more than 
$2,000,000, and rubber boots and shoes, from $84,000 to $864,000. 

DEALINGS IN MANUFACTURES, 

Europe is taking an unusually large proportion of the manufactures 
now being exported from the United States. Of the four and one-third 
million dollars’ worth of automobiles, including both passenger and com- 
mercial vehicles, exported during the month of December, 1914, two and 
one-half million dollars’ worth went to France and $1,000,000 worth to 
the United Kingdom. Those two countries also took practically all of 
the metal-working machinery, and England a proponderating proportion 
of the sole leather exported. Denmark was the chief market for the 
cottonseed oil cake and meal exported, and England and the Netherlands 
were the chief markets for the cottonseed oil which left the country 
during the month of December. Practically all of the 74,000,000 pounds 
of sugar exported during December went to France, and England and 
France were the chief destinations of woolen clothing, blankets, and 
other manufactures exported during the month to the value of more 
than $4,000,000, 


It appears probable to me that the decrease in our exports 
was due to the disorganization of the industrial and commercial 
systems of the great countries of Europe on the sudden outbreak 
of the war rather than to a lack of ships to carry our trade. 
I think the case of Canada will illustrate this point. In Sep- 


tember, 1913, our exports to Canada were almost $31,000,000; 
in September, 1914, not quite $26,000,000, or a falling off of 
$5,000,000. This certainly can not be attributed to a lack of 
ships. In October, 1913, their value was $33,000,000; in October, 
1914, $28,500,000, or a falling off of nine and a half million 
dollars. In November, 1913, they had a value of $30,500,000; in 
November, 1914, $28,500,000, or a decline of more than $7,000,- 
000. We certainly can not attribute this to a lack of ships. 
Our exports to Canada for the three months named were in 1913, 
in round numbers, $94,000,000; for the same months in 1914 
they had a value of $73,000,000, or a falling off of $21,000,000. 
The decline of our actual trade with Canada was perhaps 
greater than these figures indicate, as there were great increases 
in such items as horses and wheat, which it is reasonable to 
presume were really destined for Europe. At any rate, the 
falling off in our trade with Canada can not be ascribed to a 
lack of ships, but must be due to the decrease of her industrial 
activities caused by the war. And as there can be no com- 
parison between what Canada has suffered in this respect and 
what the European countries must have suffered, we must 
expect that the demand of Europe for our goods, other than food- 
stuffs and such material as is of use in war, will be less than it 
has been in former years. 

While there was a decrease in our exports generally during 
the first part of the present fiscal year, a great increase is 
shown in the export of certain commodities. During the months 
of September, October, and November, 1914, we exported 47,308 
horses as against 4,696 for the same months in 1913, During 
the months, September, October, November, and December, 1914, 
we exported 10,285,732 bushels of barley as against 1,805,862 
bushels during the same months in 1913. 

During the same months in 1914 we exported 9,137,702 bush- 
els of corn, as against 2,291,716 bushels for the same months in 
1918. We exported 32,402,048 bushels of oats during the same 
months in 1914, as against 410,859 bushels in 1918. Of wheat, 
we exported during the same months in 1914, 83,505,446 bush- 
els, as against 28,983,592 bushels in 1913; almost three times as 
much, and yet there are plenty of ships to carry this tremen- 
dous amount of merchandise and foodstuffs. In the export of 
flour there does not appear to have been much change, 4,081,533 
barrels during September, October, and November, 1914, and 
3,774,110 during the same months the preceding year. I do 
not happen to have the figures for flour for December at hand. 
During the same three months in 1914 we also exported 4,148,- 
392 bushels of rye and 22,980,331 pounds of rice, as against 
219,105 bushels and 4,238,036 pounds, respectively, for the same 
months in 1913. If there is any congestion of traffic, which has 
been alleged but which has also been denied, at our ports, it 
appears to me that it might be due to the unprecedented de- 
mand for our foodstuffs. If this bill were to become a law and 
it should result in an addition to the shipping available for 
carrying our goods abroad, it is possible that when our available 
surplug of food products has been exported it would be found 
that our ships could get no cargo. For it must be expected that 
during the continuance of this war the demand of Europe for 
our goods, except foodstuffs and material useful in carrying on 
the war, will continue to be less than in former years. I wish 
to insert here a clipping from the Washington Star, showing 
we unusually large exports from New York at the present 
time: 

NEW YORK TOTAL EXPORTS PAST WEEK, $23,526,002—BUSINESS TO DATE, 
1915, EXCEEDS THAT OF SAME PERIOD LAST YEAR, IS REPORT, 
New York, February 10. 


Exports at this Pe 85 in the week ending February 6 are officially 
placed at $23,526,602, compared with $26,272,091 in the week before, 
nda to a customhouse statement made public to-day, This year’s 
exports to date total $148,146,690, against $119,413, 507 in the same 
period last year. 

Germany's orders were larger than at any period since the European 
war began, shipments to that country totaling $1,670,202, 

England’s shipments for the week were valued at $4,486,815, and 
those of France aggregate $3,191,362; Italy's purchases, largely grain, 
totaled $2,238,834. 

How completely the Mexican situation has disrupted New York's 
trade with Mexico is revealed in the statement that exports for the 
week were next to the lowest of any country reported, being only 


We needed no ships to transact business between the United 
States and Mexico. That decline was not due to a lack of ships. 

As this statement shows, the exports from New York during 
January and the first week of February this year were almost 
$29,000,000 in excess of the exports for the same period in 1914, 
the totals being $148,146,690 and $119,413,507, respectively. 

The industry which has suffered especially because of the 
war is, of course, the cotton-growing industry. According to 
the report of te Census Bureau, the exports of cotton during 
August, September, October, and November, 1914, were, in round 
numbers, 1,400,000 bales as against 4,200,000 bales during the 
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same months in 1913. This was, of course, a tremendous de- 
cline—a decline of almost 300 per cent. In December, however, 
we exported 1,202,115 bales, and in the same month in 1913, 
1,230,830 bales, only about 28,000 bales less than a year ago. 
I wish to insert at this point a table taken from the report of 
the Census Bureau showing the exports of cotton for December, 
1914 and 1913, and also for the five months ending December 
31, both years. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Suepparp in the chair). 
Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

Exports of domestic cotton and linters (running bales). 


139, 627 


383,797 | 201,755 
737, 354 


Mr. GRONNA, Mr. President, I read from a newspaper 
clipping, under date of February 6, the following: 

BIGGEST UNITED STATES TRADE BALANCE—FOREIGN BUSINESS SHOWS 
RECORD WEEK IN FAVOR OF AMERICA, 

Foreign trade for the week ended February 6, as reported to the 
Department of Commerce yesterday by the 13 principal customs ports, 
showed a balance of $37,134,226 in favor of the United States, the 
largest weekly balance on record. 

Exports for the week totaled $59,581,106 and 8 $22,446,880. 

Exports for the past 10 weeks totaled $519,350,295 and imports 

244,006,550, making a balance of $275,343,745 in favor of the United 
tates for that period. 

Cotton exported during the week amounted to 365,733 bales, making 
the total for the last nine weeks 2,616,432. 

It appears to me that in view of the present large exports, 
if there is any shortage of ships to carry our goods abroad, it 
is in all probability only a temporary condition, since our ex- 
ports will probably decrease when we have sold our surplus 
foodstuffs. 

Our direct trade with Germany, Austria, and Belgium, how- 
ever, has practically ceased, and our direct trade with Russia 
has decreased very greatly. Our exports to some of their 
neighboring countries have greatly increased, however, and it 
is possible that some of these reach the countries with which 
we have at present almost no direct communication. For in- 
stance, comparing our exports in the months of September, 
October, and November, 1914, with the exports for the same 
months in the preceding year, to some of these countries I 
get the following results: To Denmark, 1913, $4,868,166; 1914, 
$24,450,314, an increase of $20,000,000 to that small country. 
To Greece, 1913. $268,840; 1914, $4,977,985. To Italy, 1913, 
$21,376,699; 1914, $32,473,259. To Norway, 1913, $2,533,824; 
1914. $10,846,440. To Sweden, 1913, 54.445.577; 1914, $14,- 
995,548, an increase of more than $10,000,000 to Sweden alone. 
In the case of Holland our trade shows a decrease, ‘our ex- 
ports being $23,999,032 for the three months of 1913 and 
$19,043,606 for the same months of 1914. While it is possible 
that some of our goods are reaching Germany indirectly, it 
would seem probable that we might sell her more goods if we 
had a line of American ships reaching her ports directly. The 
same might also be true of Russia. It might be a question, 
however, as to whether the fact that we have at present prac- 
tically no ships plying between our ports and those of Ger- 
many and Russia may not be due less to an absolute lack of 
ships for this trade than to other causes. The reported danger 
of mines in the North Sea and adjacent waters, the proclaim- 
ing by England of the North Sea and that part of the North 
Atlantic Ocean lying east of a line drawn from the northern 
point of Scotland to Iceland as a military area or war zone, 
the danger of the capture and detention, if not confiscation, 
of the goods carried, and England’s avowed intention to prevent 
even food products from reaching Germany, would all result in 
deterring shipowners from engaging in this trade. 

The passage of this bill is at times urged as an emergency 
measure, as necessary in order to secure the ships necessary 
to carry our goods abroad. It may be doubted, however, whether 
it would result in increasing the number of ships available for 
the foreign trade. If the German and Austrian ships at present 
in our ports were purchased, it would, of course, have this 
result; but there might follow a decrease even more sudden 
than the increase, since, as we have seen, these ships would be 
in danger of capture by the English and French. If we leave 


these ships out of consideration, there remain only ships which 
either are now engaged in the ocean-carrying trade or which, 
it may be presumed, would engage in the foreign trade if the 
anticipated profits were such as to make the venture attractive. 
Our coasting fleet contains vessels large enough to engage in 
the foreign trade, and if the profits in such trade are now as 
large as some would have us believe, such vessels might be ex- 
pected to enter this trade even while in private ownership. 
Moreover, if exorbitant profits are now being enjoyed by the 
shipowners, they would undoubtedly ask higher prices for their 
vessels than the Government would be warranted jn paying. 
Such vessels as now sail under foreign flags and are owned by 
Americans can now register as American ships under the act 
passed last summer. Merely changing the ownership of ships 
from private to public will neither increase the number of ships 
nor their capacity. And as I think it safe to say that it re- 
quires at least one year to build a ship of this kind, there could, 
be no immediate increase of our merchant marine if the ships 
were to be built. And I might further add that if it were to 
take the President as long to name the members of the shipping | 
board as it took him to name the members of the Federal 
Reserve Board, or as long as it apparently is going to take 
to name the members of the Federal Trade Commission, this 
measure could not by any stretch of imagination be called an 
emergency measure, 

It has also been urged that the ownership of these ships by 
the Government will give us a number of auxiliary cruisers. 
If the ships to be purchased or coustructed were of the type 
of the fast passenger steamships, this might be true, but if 
they are to be of the type best suited for the economical car- 
riage of freight—which I understand to be ships with a speed 
of 12 to 14 knots—they would be worthless as auxiliary 
cruisers. I may be mistaken in this. If I ‘am mistaken, I 
should like to have the Senator from California [Mr. PERKINS] 
correct me or correct the Recorp. 

I have here a letter from Dr. J. E. Boyle, professor of eco- 
nomics and political science in the University of North Dakota, 
in regard to this measure, which is of interest. Those of you 
who were here when the reciprocity treaty was pending before 
the Senate of the United States under the administration of 
President Taft will remember that Prof. Boyle was here as a 
witness, advocating reciprocity. Ido not want to do Prof. Boyle 
an injustice, but my information is that he is a free-trade 
Democrat, I know that he is a great admirer, as we all are 
admirers, of President Wilson. I want to read the letter from 
Prof, Boyle. This letter is addressed to me under date of 
January 28, 1915: 

University or NORTH DAKOTA, 
Grand Forks, January 28, 1915, 
Hon. A. J. Gronna 


United States Senate, Washington, D. O. 


Dear Mr. Gronna: In regard to the ship-purchase bill, I have 
made a great many inquiries about the State as I have addressed 
farmers’ clubs, and I have also talked to men on the street here and 
to a few advanced students who are recognized for thelr independent 
thinking. I may say that I find four classes of opinions on the sub- 


ject, as follows: 

First. A large class mr that. they are not informed at all on the 
subject and prefer to wait a few months or a year. They say there 
is no hurry; no use to do anything yet. 

The second class, also a fairly good-sized class, say there is no 
pressing demand for ships, for there are ships enough now afloat to 
carry the world's trade, and if our Government should purchase ships 
it would merely be a “white elephant” on our hands. To purchase 
and operate such a fleet would be to tax all the people for the benefit 
of a few people. a 

The third class of people, who are interested especially in trade with 
Mexico and South America, ar that other agencies must be created 
first before we secure ships. e must. have our agents, with shops 
and warehouses, exhibition rooms, ete., in the various Latin-American 
countries, and build up an acquaintance with our goods and a demand 
for our goods, These critics also say the Government must extend 
AGN peg to such persons and such propery and not do as the 

resident did in the Mexican affair when trouble arose—tell them to 
get up and leave the country; that they would not be protected. The 
arguments of this class of critics, I think, are absolutely sound and 


ey ` 
he fourth class, who base their objections to the a i bill on 
the grounds of the diplomatic complications involved. For instance, 


there are 8 German ships interned at Boston, 14 in Brooklyn, and 
others interned at other po: This subject is now fully covered by 
international law. Should the United States purchase these shi put 
them under the American flag, and send them out on the high seas, 
they would, of course, be subject to capture—and legally, too—by the 
British. This would undoubtedly lead to trouble, more or less, with 
England. I am inclined to attach considerable weight to this argument, 
especially in connection with the arguments mentioned above. 

his rough classification, perhaps, does not include all classes of our 
citizens. I notice the papers, as the Herald, look at the problem largely 
on business grounds, If it has not pald private corporations to operate 
these ships, how can the Government do it successfully? It looks like 
a opportunity for the Government to squander a lot of money in 
a field where business men keep out. It has not yet been demonstrated, 
so far as I know, that ships are lacking to carry all the goods that are 
bought and sold. The market is lacking. which must be developed 
ed above. We still lack 
arrangements with these prospective customers. 


throngh the long preparatory course mention 
banking and credit 
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And for the proposition, I may say that I fail to find anyone with 
convictions at the present time, Not one person that I have met has 
come out for the shipping bill. 

Very ardent Wilson supporters have declined to take any live interest 
in the bill; as mentioned in case No. 1 above, they are not informed, 
and think they had better wait a while and not rush into somethin, 
new and untried. It has points not only of economic but of politica 
disaster as well. 

This states the case very briefly but, I think, INE accurately, as I 
sense it in this section of the country. I may say I have taken very 
keen interest in it myself, and have secured all the information I could 
get. Indeed, the shipping question has been one of special study with 
me since I first wrote a discussion of it at length in the year 1901. 

Sincerely, yours, 
JAMES E. BOYLE. 


It seems to me, Mr. President, that the words of Prof. Boyle 
are worthy of serious consideration. 

Mr, President, the statement has been made on this floor by 
a member of the majority that not more than one-half of the 
Democratic Senators are really in favor of this measure. The 
statement has also been made on this floor that in the Demo- 
cratic caucus on this bill it received only 35 votes. That is 
about one-third of the membership of the Senate. And yet the 
bill is to be forced through. Why? Because the President 
wants it. Tuesday’s papers contain an account of how a very 
distinguished gentleman secured the adoption of the bill by the 
caucus of another body. Why? Because the President wants it. 

Mr. President, it appears to me that we shall soon reach a 
condition of affairs where one Senator with President Wilson 
will constitute a majority of the Senate, and where one Member 
of the House with the President will constitute a majority of 
the House. I have in former years expressed my views on the 
President’s arrogating to himself powers rightfully belonging 
to Congress, and my views have not changed with the changing 
of administrations, Some four years ago President Taft secured 
the passage of the Canadian reciprocity act. In the course of 
the debate on that measure I said: 

The Members of both Houses of Congress, as well as the people at 
large, have been in the habit of considering that the lawmaking power 
is lodged in Congress, and that the President has merely the veto power. 
We have assumed that when the Constitution stated this in plain words 
it meant just that. Now that this 1 99 755 measure is before us, how- 
ever, a majority of the Members of the two Houses of Congress cheer- 
fully acquiesce in the assumption of the President that he is the real 
lawmaking as well as the ab Mapas body, and that the Con has 
neer the veto power, and that even this veto power should not be 
exercised free from pressure by the administration. „ + The Pres- 
ident has apparently come to the conclusion that he represents the peo- 
ple of this country both as Executive and Legislature, and that the two 

ouses of Congress are merely two bodies of men provided for by the 
Constitution, which he can unfortunately not get rid of, but which are to 
be ignored and coerced whenever he deems it necessary or expedient. 

This was a criticism which I made when Mr, Taft was Presi- 
dent of the United States. 

Mr. President, these words would be mild censure if applied 
to the present occupant of the presidential chair. When I last 
read the Constitution, which the President, as well as the Mem- 
bers of the Senate, has taken a solemn oath to uphold and de- 
fend, it contained this provision, and the importance which the 
framers of the Constitution attached to it may be judged from 
the fact that it is section 1 of Article I: 

All legislative powers herein granted shall be vested in a Congress of 
the United States, which shall consist of a Senate and a House of Rep- 
resentatives. 

It does not say that the legislative powers shall be vested in 
the President, who may allow Congress to ratify his acts. It 
does not mention the Democratic caucus, whose mandate no 
Democrat can disregard without being accused of party treason 
and disloyalty to the President. We have within the last two 
weeks been treated to severe denunciations of Senators who, 
having convictions of their own, had the courage thereof; and 
only last month the President, in a public speech, threatened 
with condign punishment any Democrats who should attempt 
in any way to interfere with the work of the Democratic “ team,” 
of which he considered himself captain. If it had not been the 
intention when the Constitution was framed to give the Senate 
and the House the power to frame the laws, if it had not been 
the intention to impose this responsibility on them, there would 
have been no need of these bodies. If the Congress is to do 
merely the clerical work in connection with legislation, if the 
real directing force is to be some power outside of the two 
Houses, if the legislative department of this Government is to 
do merely as the executive department directs, there is no need 
of a legislative department. A drafting bureau, or, at most, a 
small council selected by the President and liable to removal by 
bim, would do the work as well, in less time, and with less 
friction. The Constitution imposes the duty of legislation on 
Congress, vests Congress with the power, and with the power 
must of necessity be the responsibility. For the way in which 
each Member of either House performs his duties he is answer- 
able to the people whom he is here to represent. He is not re- 
sponsible to any caucus for his words and his acts; neither is 


“tives is to be exercised honestly and intelli 
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he responsible to the President or the Postmaster General for 
the way in which he performs his duties. A Senator may vote 
in accordance with the dictates of the President or with the in- 
structions of a secret caucus; but when he comes before the bar 
of public opinion he will find that he individually will be held 
responsible for his votes and that, although he may voluntarily 
have surrendered the powers of legislation intrusted to him, he 
can not divest himself of the responsibility accompanying those 
powers. $ 

Mr. President, to show that I am not the only one who main- 
tains that legislative power is vested in the Congress I wish 
to read a letter from one of the foremost citizens of this coun- 
try, one who only a year or so ago was a Member of this 
body. The letter is dated February 2, 1915, and is addressed 
to Hon. Mires Pornpexter, United States Senate, Washing- 
ton, D. C.: 


FEBRUARY 2, 1915. 
Hon. Mites POINDEXTER, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Senator: Permit me to congratulate you as one of our 
consistent advocates of truly popular and representative government in 
Aani cooperation with other Republican Senators and a few independent 

emocrats in rebuking the President's unjustifiable efforts to dictate 
to Congress what legislation shall be enacted, 

From a fundamental standpoint of government yesterday’s vote on 
recommitment of the shipping bill is the most important action taken 
by the present Congress, for it is a declaration to the country at large 
of the legislative independence of Congress, the only branch of our 
Sve a elected by and directly accountable to the people 
of this country. 

Before entering upon the duties of his office the President of the 
United States took an oath pledging himself to “ preserve, protect, 
and defend” the Constitution of the United States. Section 1, Article 
I, of that Constitution declares: 

“All legislative powers herein 1 shall be vested in a Congress 
of the United States, which shall consist of a Senate and House of 
Representatives.” 

t is frequently stated that certain legislation will be enacted 
because it is the wish of the President, and that other legislation will 
not be enacted because the President is opposed to it. 

The entire spirit and letter of the Constitution shows clear inten- 
tion that Congress shall be free from intimidation ; that it was the pur- 
pose that Congress should make the laws and that the President should 
execute them. Indeed section 6 of Article I declares that for any 
speech or debate in Congress Members shall not be questioned in any 
other place. While it is not 38 that Members be punished by 
fine or imprisonment for speech or debate in Congress, yet it has been 
charged that Presidents have rewarded or punished Members of Con- 
gress through the distribution of patronage. 

If the legislative power vested in a Senate and House of Representa- 

gently, the Members of the 
two Houses must be free to vote in accordance with their own best 
judgment, being held accountable only to the Pome of their own State. 
Any interference with the free expression of the opinion of Members 
of Congress by their votes upon measures is a direct attack upon that 
section of the Constitution which declares that— 

„All legislative powers herein granted shall be vested in a Congress 
which shall consist of a Senate and House of Representatives.” 

This quotation is a part of that Constitution which everv President 
of the United States has taken an oath to “preserve, protect, and 
defend.” No President can interfere with the exercise of legislative 
oer by Congress without violating his oath of office, a violation as 

irect and as complete as any other unlawful act by any other officer 
of the Government. No individual that has ever lived or that ever will 
live is qualified to be despotic ruler of 100,000,000 people: 

I read with much interest Mr. Samuel G. Blythe's interview with 
President Wilson, appearing in the Saturday Evening Post of January 
9, 1915, and was particularly impressed with the following declaration 
made by President Wilson: 

“I may be lonely because of the necessities of my place; but my 
vision is clearer than it would be were I surrounded by a e 
propor well-meaning and zealous friends with interente of their 
own. 


An analysis of this statement reveals three of Mr. Wilson's great 
weaknesses : 

First. Accentuated. egotism in the assumption that he knows it all 
and can learn nothing from anyone. 

Second. Acknowledged timidity and lack of confidence in his own 
judgment and ability because he is afraid he would be influenced by 
others should he talk with them. 

Third. A clearly expressed suspicion that his friends are less patri- 
otic than he and more likely to be guided by self-interest. 

No man with such ideas is qualified to be dictator over 100,000,000 or 


any other number of people. 
Cordially, yours, JONATHAN BOURNE, Jr. 


Mr. President, there are times when it may seem that estab- 
lished bureaucracy and Executive interference marks the begin- 
ning of the destruction of our democracy and the usefulness of 
Congress as a legislative body. But let us not forget that these 
positions are only temporarily held by men selected by the 
people as servants to carry out their will; but if that is not 
done, the people have a complete remedy and they will use it 
at the proper time. I believe, sir, that the people of this Gov- 
ernment will not permit any individual, no matter how high a 
position he may hold, to override the Constitution of our 
country. 

Mr. FLETCHER and Mr. SMOOT addressed the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Florida. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration 

Mr. SMOOT., Will the Senator yield for just a moment? 
There are a number of Senators who are absent and who did 
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not expect to be in the Chamber until half an hour or so from 
this time. I merely wish to suggest the absence of a quorum, 
not for delay, but that they may be here. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I understand, but let me state my motion 
first. I move that the Senate proceed to the consideration of 
Senate bill 5259 and the amendments of the House thereto. 
Now the Senator can call for a quorum. 

Mr. SMOOT. Now I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there any objection to laying the 
bill before the Senate? 

Mr. SMOOT. No. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Then the bill is before the Senate, 
and the Secretary will call the roll for a quorum. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Ashurst Gore Martine, N. J. Smith, Ga, 
Bankhead Gronna Nelson Smith, Md. 
Borah Hardwick Norris Smith, Mich, 
Brady Hollis O'Gorman moot 
Brandegee Hughes Oliver Sterling 
Burleigh James Overman Sutherland 
Burton Johnson Owen homas 
Camden Jones Page Thompson 
Catron ern Penrose man 
Chilton La Follette Perkins Townsend 
Ciark, Wyo. Lane Pittman Vardaman 
Culberson Lea, Tenn, Ransdell Warren 
Cummins Lee, Md. Weeks 
Dillingham Lewis Robinson White 

du Port Lippitt Root Williams 
Fall Lodge Sheppard Works 
Fietcher MeCumber Sherman 

Gallinger McLean Shields 

Gof Martin, Va. Simmons 


Mr. VARDAMAN. I desire to announce the unavoidable ab- 
sence of the senior Senator from Oregon [Mr. CHAMBERLAIN] on 
account of illness. 

Mr. WHITE. I wish to announce that the junior Senator 
from South Carolina [Mr. Samira] is absent and is paired with 
the Senator from Kansas [Mr. Bristow]. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Seventy-three Senators have an- 
swered to the roll call. There is a quorum present. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, I had expected at 
this time to address the Senate at some length in support of 
the House amendments to the Senate bill and the bill as it 
comes from the House, but in view of the fact that it seems 
entirely probable that the measure can now be referred with- 
out further discussion to conferees I shall not take up the time 
of the Senate to carry out my original purpose. 

I wish, however, to put into the Recorp a letter from the 
Secretary of the Treasury pointing out the vessels that he 
considers within reach of the company to be organized under 
the bill, and also giving the status of the War Insurance Bureau. 

I wish also to add a statement of the policies issued by the 
War Risk Insurance Bureau, the insurance carried by it, the 
premiums received, and the éarned premiums up to the present 
time, and to add in addition a statement showing the cotton 
exportations from August to February 17, beginning in 1913 
and 1914. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, February 9, 1915. 

My Dear Senator: In reply to your verbal inquiry: 

1. I am advised that cargo sipa can be built in English shipyards 
at $50 per ton dead-weight capacity, and that the same ships can be 
built in American shipyards at $65 per ton dead-weight capacity. 
Eighty ships of 5,000 tons dead-weight capacity each could be built 
in English shipyards for $20,000,000; 61 ips, at $65 per ton dead- 
weight capacity, could be built in American ipyards for a little less 
than $20,000,000, or a total of 141 ships of 5,000 tons npr Mie 
capacity could be built within $40,000,000. I am advised also at 
probably 100,000 tons dead-weight capacity could be turned out in 
American shipyards within 12 months, and that presny 200,000 tons 
dead-weight capacity could be turned out in British shipyards within 
6 months, and that probably 100,000 tons dead-weight capacity could 
be turned out in British pyards within 90 days after receipt of 
orders. We are offered ships of various registry—Engiish, French, 
Italian, Norwegian, Swedish, and Danish— the ea 8 largely 
upon their age. They are being sold, I am told, at from $30 to $ 
per ton dead-weight capacity. y ships could undoubtedly be bought, 
so that it would not be necessary to depend wholly upon American 
and foreign shipyards for vessels if the shipping bill should pass. 

2. As to war-risk insurance, I send you a statement, dated Febru- 
ary 9th, m Mr. J. Brooks B. Parker, assistant director (marked 
Exhibit 1), containing information which I think you will find of 
interest and showing that the $5,000,000 of working capital granted 
to the Bureau of War-Risk Insurance by Congress is a very small part 
of the cji invested in private corporations engaged in marine and 
war risk insurance business. Notwithstanding this . oe rates made 
by the Government War-Risk Insurance Bureau bave had a potential, 
if not dominating, infiuence upon the rates made by all companies on 
war-risk insurance. The Government War-Risk Insurance Bureau 18 
the only one that will insure any ship to Germany. This has enabled 
us to send cotton cargoes to German ports. The Assistant Director of 


the War-Risk Insurance Bureau says that before the Government 
b by 2 8 corporations were 
m to 30 per cent for risks 


engaged in this the rates cha 
almost prohibitive, running as high as 


thro the North 10 cent to South Ameri 
15 eneh cent 10 Tate ibe be East. E ee Stom 


88 actuall 
he total cost 


TREASURY WAR-INSURANCE BUREAU—-MEMORANDUM OF BUSINESS DONE. 
Policies issued, Sept. 2, 1914—Feb, 15, 1918 ; 872 
red. 8 $54, 100, 08 


Total amount insu „031. 00 
Premiums on same „44é4„%é . 1, 187, 425. 09 
Of the above amount the earned premiums (on $23,- 

pa LS T R Pe — 584, 747. 34 


Cotton erportations, 


1 Approximatoly. 


(8,000 linters are included in these figures, 


Mr. SMITH of Georgia. The shipping bill which has passed 
the House is a substantial improvement upon any of the bills 
heretofore considered by the Senate. It permits the shipping 
corporation to handle the ships as an emergency measure during 
the European war and for two years thereafter. Then the ships 
are to be turned over to the Secretary of the Navy. Those im- 
mediately required by the Navy will be used as a part of the 
Navy. The Secretary of the Navy, with the approval of the Pres- 
ident, can establish one or more mail lines to South America and 
to Europe. It is perfectly clear that the mail lines which are to 
be operated by the Navy Department should not use, under the 
plan of the bill, any large number of the vessels which are to be 
purchased. The balance of the vessels the Secretary of the 
Navy, with the approval of the President, can lease out to indi- 
viduals, firms, and corporations for use as merchant vessels. 

This shipping bill deserves support for three reasons: 

First. It will meet the great emergency brought about by the 
war which has made it difficult to obtain ships for our foreign 
commerce and has increased so much the cost of shipping. The 
importance of this commerce will be realized when we remember 
oni the year ending July 1, 1914, it amounted to $3,750,- 
000,000. 

Second. This bill will furnish a splendid addition to our 
Navy, for the vessels, even when leased for merchant shipping, 
are to be subject to requisition for naval and military pur- 


poses. 

Third. It will stimulate the development of our merchant 
marine, both through the mail routes established and through 
the vessels leased for freight transportation. I shall defer a 
discussion of the subject until a later date. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. President, I believe the pending ques- 
tion is the motion of the Senator from Florida to refer the 
pending shipping bill to conferees. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The pending question is on dis- 
agreeing to the House amendments. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I understand that the motion to take up 
the bill has been declared carried. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Dill is before the Senate. 

Mr. FLETCHER. The bill being before the Senate, I desire 


to make a motion—— 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I have the floor. I desire to offer an 
amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will state the amend- 
ment. 

The Secretary. It is proposed to amend the amendment of 
the House as follows: 

Amend section 9 of the amendment of the House as follows: 


act shall be en 
States.” é 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, I move to lay the amend- 
ment on the table. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. On that I demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. 

Mr. JONES (when his name was called). During the tem- 
porary absence of the Senator from Virginia [Mr. Swanson] I 
am paired with him and therefore withhold my yote. 
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Mr. SIMMONS (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the junior Senator from Minnesota [Mr. CLAPP]. 
I transfer that pair to the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. THORN- 
TON] and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. WHITE (when the name of Mr. Surrn of South Caro- 
lina was called). I am requested to announce the absence of 
the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. SmrrH] and to state that 
he is paired with the Senator from Kansas [Mr. Bristow]. 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. LIPPITT. I have a general pair with the Senator 
from Montana [Mr. WarsRI. I presume, if present, he would 
vote “yea” on this question. I should also vote “yea”; but 
as I am not sure of that position, I will withhold my vote. 

Mr. OLIVER (after having voted in the negative). I voted, 
not knowing that my pair was absent from the Chamber. I 
have a general pair with the Senator from Oregon [Mr. CHAM- 
BERLAIN], and therefore withdraw my vote. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I desire to announce the necessary absence 
of the junior Senator from Minnesota [Mr. CLAPP]. As has 
been stated, he is paired with the Senator from North Caro- 
lina [Mr. Sus]. $ 

The result yas announced—yeas 38, nays 40, as follows: 


YEAS—38. 
Burleigh Kern Pittman Smith, Md. 
Barton Lea, Tenn. Pomerene Smoot 
Chilton Lee, Md. Ransdell Stephenson 
Cummins Lewis Root Stone 
Fletcher 1 * ee 2 — 
Gallin a. ep 
Hollis Martine, N. J. Shields White 
Hughes Myers Shively W 
James Page Simmons 2 
Johnson Penrose Smith, Ariz, 
NAYS—40. 
Ashurst Crawford La Follette erman 
Bankhead Culberson ne Smith, Ga. 
Borah Dillingham MeCumber Smith, 
Brady du Pont McLean . 3 
Brandegee Fall Nelson Sutherland 
Bryan Goff Norris omas 
Camden Gronna O'Gorman Townsend 
Catron Hardwick Overman Vardaman 
Clark, Wyo. Hitchcock Perkins arren 
Clarke, Ark, Kenyon Robinson Works 
NOT VOTING—18. 
Bristow Jones Poindexter Thompson 
Chamberlain Lippitt Reed Thornton 
Clapp ewlands Saulsbury Walsh 
Colt Oliver Smith, S. C. 
Gore Owen Swanson 
So the motion to lay Mr. BANKHEAD’s amendment on the table 
was rejected. 


Mr. STONE and Mr. LEA of Tennessee addressed the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President, the question now before the Sen- 
ate is the amendment to admit vessels purchased under the 
pending bill, if passed, to the coastwise trade, is it not? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That is the amendment proposed 
by the Senator from Alabama [Mr. BANKHEAD]. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President, I do not rise primarily to dis- 
cuss the amendment, but to take advantage of the opportunity 
it affords me to obtain the floor that I may read an interesting 
item which I find in the Washington Post of this morning. It 
is as follows: 


Con, LILLARD a SUICIDE—BOLTED Democratic Party To HELP ELECT 
Suxaror W. O. BRADLEY. 
DANVILLE, Ky., February 17. 

Col. E. W. Lillard, who gained Nation-wide notoriety 55 ago 
when he deserted the ranks of the ocrats and suppor the late 
Senator W. O. Bradley, Republican, in his race for the United States 
Senate, committed suicide in the attic of his residence here this after- 
noon. 

DESERTED BY OLD FRIENDS. 

At the time of the famous Bradley-Beckham race for the Senate, Col. 
Lillard bolted with three other Democrats from Beckham to Bradley, 
and this action resulted in the election of Bradley to the Senate. 
Shortly after Col. Lillard was appointed private secretary to the late 
Senator. When Senator Bradley died Col. Lillard returned to his old 
home. Old acquaintances turned from him on account of his bolting 
his party. He was almost friendless. 

For several weeks he had been despondent. He was 55 years old. 

Two thousand years ago, in the garden of Gethsemane, Judas 
betrayed Christ with a kiss. Six years ago Col. Lillard, who 
had long been a respected citizen of Boyle County, Ky., was 
elected by the Democrats to the legislature. There he forgot 
or ignored the pledges and obligations he was under, forsook 
his party and aided in defeating it at an important juncture. 
We all know what became of Judas, and we now know what 
became of Lillard. 

Mr. President, I call attention to this incident for the pur- 
pose of showing that there is a Nemesis that always pursues 
or walks by the side of men like Judas and Lillard. My chief 
purpose in calling attention to it is that it may serve as an 


impressive lesson for moralists and teachers in instructing the 
young who come under their tutelage and guidance as to the 
value and virtue of fidelity. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Missouri 
yield to the Senator from New Hampshire? 

Mr. STONE. I yield. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Does the Senator from Missouri think 
that the Republicans who voted to elect at least two Demo- 
cratic Senators to this body, and perhaps more, ought also to 
commit suicide? 

Mr. STONE. To whom does the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire refer? 

Mr. GALLINGER. I said at least two Democratic Senators 
to this body. 

Mr. STONE. I do not know to whom the Senator refers. 

Mr. JAMES. But, Mr. President, if the Senator from Mis- 
souri will pardon me, there is this difference between those men 


who were individual voters, to whom the Senator from New 


Hampshire [Mr. GALLINGER] refers, and Mr. Lillard. I did not 
care to say anything about this, and had no thought that the 
Senator from Missouri would do so. Mr. Lillard, when he ran 
for the legislature, was pledged to support Gov. Beckham. I 
spoke in his home town. He was present. I advocated his 
election as a Democratic nominee, and stated that he had 
authorized me to say that if he should be elected he would 
support Gov. Beckham as the Democratic nominee, who had 
been nominated in a State-wide primary for the United States 
Senate. Mr. Lillard himself rose in the audience and said 
that was true; that he would support Gov. Beckham as the 
nominee of the party. 

Now, there is quite a difference between a Republican or a 
Democrat casting his own vote for whomsoever his choice may 
be and one who accepts a trust upon the condition that he 
would carry it out in good faith; and that was the situation 
with Mr. Lillard. He was the trustee of an express trust, 
which was to support Gov. Beckham. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, if the Senator from Mis- 
souri will permit me—— - 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President, I must decline to enter upon a 
political discussion. My purpose, as I have stated, is to use 
this significant, tragic, and impressive incident with the hope 
that it might be taken up and employed by the teachers of the 
young— 

To point a moral or adorn a tale, 

I did not want the incident to be lost by a passing notice in a 
great newspaper. So tragic a thing as this can be utilized to 
good advantage in impressing a very important lesson on the 
minds of the rising generation. 

Mr. President, speaking now to the immediate matter before 
the Senate, I desire to say, what I have frequently said on the 
floor of this body, that, if I could, I would admit American ships, 
American registered vessels, whether made in the United States 
or elsewhere, if they are owned in the United States and rightly 
fiy our flag, to the coastwise trade. The monopoly of the coast- 
wise business is one I should like to break up; but, Mr. Presi- 
dent, every Senator here knows that this amendment was intro- 
duced, as other like amendments can be introduced, for at least 
two purposes—one with the hope of embarrassing Senators on 
this side who think about the coastwise shipping business as 
I do, but, primarily and chiefly, with the hope of loading down 
the bill with amendments that would still further obstruct its 
passage. 

I do not know—and therefore do not assert—whether the dis- 
tinguished Senator who offered the amendment would vote for 
this amendment if it were separately presented to the Senate; 
in other words, whether seriously he favors it. I do not know 
as to that. I do know, as all of us do, that it is an old parlia- 
mentary trick to offer amendments with a view to embarrassing 
a pending measure which the Senators offering them do not 
seriously favor. We have seen that done time anc again. I do 
not say that that is true in this case, for I do not know. 

Mr. JAMES. Well, Mr. President, does the Senater from 
Missouri believe that the Senator who introduced the amend- 
ment, the Senator from Alabama [Mr. BANKHEAD], would sup- 
port the pending House bill to its final passage with this amend- 
ment added to it? 

Mr. STONE. I can only say as an expression of belief that 
the Senator from Alabama would not support the bill even with 
this amendment or any other amendment added to it that did 
not absolutely destroy its meaning and effect. 

Mr. JAMES. Iwas going to suggest to the Senator that, in my 
judgment and my belief, the Senator from Alabama [Mr. BANK- 
HEAD] would not support this bill with this amendment added 
to it, and the Senator 
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Mr. GALLINGER. The Senator is not asking a question, Mr. 
President, and I rise to a point of order. 

Mr. JAMES. The Senator from Alabama [Mr. BANKHEAD] is 
in the Chamber and he can speak for himself. If he would 
support this bill with this amendment added to it, I should like 
to haye him say so 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I will remind the Chair 
that I was taken off the floor yesterday because of what was 
ruled to be an infraction of the rules. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Yes; the recent rigid rulings of the 
Senate have been that an interruption can only be for a ques- 
tion; otherwise, the Senator yields the floor. 

Mr. STONE. Very well, Mr. President, I will observe the 
rule; I wish it enforced, and I yield the floor. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Wyoming. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, referring to the historical 
parts of the comments of the Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
Srone] and their application, as I understood them as he went 
along, and as I presume others understood them, and as he 
doubtless intended everyone to understand them, I want to add, 
in a historical way, that in January, 1891, there was a matter 
pending before the Senate which had been pending for nearly 
two months—the force bill, so called—and there was in the Sen- 
ate what was designated as a “filibuster.” The Republicans 
at that time were in the majority, and, consequently, the Dem- 
ocrais in the minority. After a long discussion of the question 
six Republican Senators voted with the Democrats to displace 
the measure then before the body, the force bill, and take up 
the reapportionment bill. In looking over the history of that 
contest we are reminded that of the six Democrats all of them 
were reelected once and some twice or more times, with the 
single exception of one from Minnesota, who served six years 
afterwards; and while five of those Senators were reelected, I 
and also others who stood with those of the Republican Senators 
who undertook to force upon an unwilling public an obnoxious 
measure went out of the Senate; we failed to be reelected. I 
simply desired to make that addition to the Senator's historical 
statement. : 

Mr. REED. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. REED. Before the vote is taken on the pending ques- 
tion I desire to make a statement, which will probably not ex- 
ceed two or three minutes. 

It is well known that on several occasions I have endeavored 
to open the coastwise trade to vessels wherever built. I will 
welcome any opportunity to accomplish that end. In addition 
to what my colleague has just said, and adopting what he said 
with reference to this particular amendment, I want to add that 
the proposition to admit vessels to the coastwise trade is made 
by the Senator from Alabama, who has been one of the seven 
Democrats who have consistently and persistently refused to 
cooperate with the Democratic Party in passing this bill. 
With the help of those seven men, earnestly given, this bill 
could have been long since passed. 

I now desire to say that if the seven Democrats who have 
acted with the Republicans will agree to support this bill with 
the pending amendment added, I shall vote for the amend- 
ment, and I think I can say that it will get unanimous Demo- 
_ cratic support, or nearly so; and I desire to ask now if the 
seven, or any one of them, will rise in the Chamber and state 
that, with this amendment added, he will support the bill? I 
pause for a reply. 

Mr. President, I make the further proposition, the one I just 
made not being accepted, that if three of the seven will rise 
and say they will support the bill with this amendment added, 
I shall vote for the amendment, I pause for a reply. 

I desire to make the further proposition that if two of them 
will rise and say they will support the bill with this amend- 
ment added, I shall yote for the amendment. I pause for a 
reply. 7 

I desire now to make this proposition, that if the Senator who 
offered the amendment [Mr. BANKHEAD] will rise in his seat 
and say that with this amendment added he will join with the 
rest of the Democrats to try and make this bill a law, I shall 
yote for his amendment. z 

I pause now to ascertain whether any of these distinguished 
Senators will give us their pledge. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Missouri 
yield to the Senator from Wisconsin? 

Mr. REED. In a moment. I am not making these propo- 


sitions to place anyone in an unpleasant situation, but the 
time has arrived when we ought to know where we are stand- 
ing. If this amendment is offered merely to place an additional 
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obstacle in the way of the bill by an enemy of the bill who 
wants to thus defeat the bill, of course we ought to vote against 
it; but if it is offered in good faith to strengthen the bill and 
to bring it votes, if its author will stand on the floor of the 
Senate and say he will support the bill with that amendment 
added, I shall vote for it, and I think we will get enough votes 
for it on this side to pass it. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Missouri 
yield to the Senatar from Wisconsin? 

Mr, REED. In a moment I will. If there are five Senators 
on the other side of the Chamber who will agree to support 
this bill and join with us in passing it, I shall yote for this 
amendment; if there are four on the other side who will rise 
and say they will support this bill and stand for it and fight 
for it, I will agree to vote for the amendment; if there are 
three who will agree to stay with us and fight for this bill and 
stay here night and day to pass it, I will vote for this amend- 
ment. I pause for a reply. 

I now yield to the Senator from Wisconsin, 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I rise, Mr. President, to inquire of the 
Senator whether he knows of any Senator who has been sup- 
porting this bill who will vote against it, provided this amend- 
ment is adopted? . 

Mr. REED. I do not know. In the present situation I do 
not feel that it is safe to vote for the amendment, coming from 
the source it does. J respect the source personally, but I do 
not respect the source so far as his intentions toward this bill 
are concerned. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Missouri 
yield to the Senator from Colorado? 

Mr. REED. I do. 

Mr. THOMAS. I interrupt for the purpose of calling atten- 
tion to the manner in which the vote upon the motion to lay 
upon the table was taken, as it is entirely appropriate to the 
subject matter of the remarks of the Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

Mr. THOMAS. During the roll call a great many votes upon 
the Republican side were recorded against laying this motion 
upon the table, until it was perfectly obvious that the motion 
would be defeated. It was then quite significant to see so 
many stalwart, stand-pat Republicans rise on the floor, obtain 
recognition, and announce that they had voted to table the 
bill, not to table the amendment, under a misapprehension, snd 
therefore they desired to change their votes, it being evident 
that the motion was lost. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from New Hampshire. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I was one of those who changed my vote, 
and I will say to the Senator from Colorado that I changed it 
in good faith. I did vote under a misapprehension. There were 
a couple of other Senators who made the same statement, and 
I presume they were equally as honest as I was. 

Now, Mr. President, just a word. I think it unfortunate that 
the Senator from Missouri brought into the Senate this tragic 
incident that occurred on yesterday. It is not a very pleasant 
message to send to the family of that poor man. A great many 
other men have committed suicide, and their action had not any 
relation whatever to political matters; and I apprehend that if 
the facts in this case were known what that man did on a cer- 
tain occasion very likely had nothing to do with the act he 
committed. I simply rose to say that much on that point. 

As to the proposed amendment, there is no concealment on 
my part on the question of invading the coastwise shipping of 
the United States. It is prosperous, and it has recently given 
about 40 ships, steam and sail, to the over-seas service of the 
country and has rendered a great service. The business of do- 
mestic shipping is at the present time very much depressed 
because of the industrial situation; and under the circumstances 
it seems to me it would be a very unwise thing to adopt the 
amendment that has been offered by the Senator from Alabama. 
For that reason I shall yote against it, and I trust the majority 
of the Senate will vote against the amendment. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Mississippi. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I want to say that while I am not in the 
habit of negotiating with the other side, and never have in 20 
years, I believe, negotiated with them, and while I am uot in 
the habit of negotiating with those on this side who think 
they are wiser than the school of politics to which they belong, 
I cordially indorse the proposition made by the junior Senator 
from Missouri [Mr. Reep], and will add my vote to his if the 
proposition made by him is accepted. 
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Mr. BRTAN. Mr. President J 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Florida. 

Mr. BRYAN. The remarks of the senior Senator from Mis- 
souri [Mr. Stone] imply that Democrats who voted against the 
motion of the Senator from Alabama [Mr. BANKHEAD] were 
acting in bad faith toward the Democratic Party or toward 
the Democratic caucus. No such motives moved me. I had 
the privilege in the Democratic caucus of moving to change the 
language of the shipping bill so that ships owned by the Gov- 
ernment of the United States should have an equal right in the 
harbors and along the coasts with ships owned by individual 
citizens of the United States. This is not the bill that was in 
the Democratic caucus, and I felt at perfect liberty to vote upon 
this motion of the Senator from Alabama as I chose to vote. 

It is a humiliating thing, and it will be more humiliating to 
the Democratic Party if this bill becomes a law, for the citi- 
zens of the United States to contemplate the proposition that a 
vessel of the United States can not carry merchandise between 
the ports of the United States built up, improved, and main- 
tained by the United States. If this bill becomes a law, the 
line of vessels running from Habana to New York City, while 
permitted to touch at the ports along the coast, at Key West, 

Jacksonville, Savannah, Charleston, and Norfolk, could not take 
on goods destined for the port of New York. It would suit me 
very much better if permission to do so could have been written 
into this bill. 

The senior Senator from Missouri is mistaken in thinking 
that those of us who did not vote with him upon the motion 
of the Senator from Alabama can be compared to a traitor. Sir, 
usually the two Senators from Missouri are in accord ; but imme- 
diately upon the conclusion of the speech of the senior Senator 
from Missouri the junior Senator from Missouri rose and stated 
that he would yote for this amendment if enough votes could 
be obtained to agree to the conference report on the final vote. 
I ask if the senior Senator from Missouri would like to charac- 
terize his colleague in the manner he undertook to characterize 
other Senators? 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me for 
a moment? 

Mr. BRYAN. Not just now. When the junior Senator from 
Missouri took his seat, the senior Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
WItttaMs] rose, and said that he, too, felt at liberty to vote to 
sustain this proposition, notwithstanding any caucus that had 
taken place. Now, Mr. President, it is well known that the 
senior Senator from Mississippi and the junior Senator from 
Missouri have been among the most ardent advocates of the 
pending bill, and the remarks of the senior Senator from Mis- 
souri would apply to them equally as they would to those of us 
who wanted to make it possible for a vessel of the United 
States to have rights at least equal to the rights of a vessel of 
a citizen of the United States. But, sir, it seems to me that 
the junior Senator from Missouri, in the inyitations he extended 
for the voluntary statement of the votes of Senators, demon- 
strated that it is not the purpose to put this bill in shape where 
it could be passed, but that it might be the purpose of those who 
would vote to adopt this amendment to embarrass the bill so 
that it could not get enough votes to pass. 

I am sorry, sir, if that be so, For one, it was a matter of 
chagrin to me that the conference report on the emergency act 
of August last was defeated in the Senate, because the laws 
relating to the coastwise shipping were liberalized. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me for 
a remark? 

Mr. BRYAN. In just a minute I will. I think the junior 
Senator from Missouri has tested the matter out sufficiently to 
show that the purpose is not to accomplish anything; and there- 
fore I rose to say that on the vote upon the amendment of the 
Senator from Alabama, unless somebody will get up and say 
they will give us enough votes to pass the bill in that shape, it 
is my purpose to vote against his amendment. 

Mr. REED. I simply started to say, in the absence of my 
colleague [Mr. Stone], that I thought the Senator had put an 
entirely wrong construction on his remarks, but I see that my 
colleague is here now. 

Mr. BRYAN. I put no construction upon the remarks of the 
senior Senator from Missouri. There is no room for construc- 
tion. ‘ 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Georgia. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, I voted against lay- 
ing upon the table the amendment of the Senator from Alabama 
{Mr. BANKHEAD]. I should be exceedingly gratified to see the 
House bill passed with that amendment; but, as has just been 
stated by the Senator from Florida [Mr. Bryan], it can hardly 
be heped that the purpose or effect of that amendment would 


give any strength or bring an additional vote to the House Dill. 
I am exceedingly anxious to see the House bill passed, and I 
shall not cooperate with those who are opposed to it, nor will I 
follow their suggestions with reference to amendments, even 
if I would like to see the amendments become part of the bill. 
I fear to load the bill down with amendments which may con- 
tribute to its defeat. 
x We all remember the lines from Virgil. They are applicable 
ere: 
Timeo Danaos et dona ferentes. 


Mr. LANE. Mr. President, I voted against the motion to lay 
the amendment offered by the Senator from Alabama on the 
table for the reason that I believed in the principle which I 
supposed is presented. The people of the Pacific coast are suffer- 
ing from high freight rates at this time. There was a shipper 
from the Pacific coast here two days ago who informed me 
that he paid higher freight rates than he would pay if he shipped 
around the Horn; if he ships through the Panama Canal, much 
higher than when he used the Panama Railway; and that of 
late all shipments have been refused. Through some under- 
standing between the railroad companies and the steamship com- 
8 he is compelled to ship by rail at a greatly increased 
c 

I will yote for any amendment to this bill which will put 
that shipping in the hands of the Government, and I am going 
to say that I believe it would be more important to the people 
of this country and a greater benefit if the bill were confined 
to that single purpose, for we would be within our own waters; 
we would have no international complications, and we would 
not be purchasing ships to go through mine fields at the risk 
of being blown up by mines or submarines, nor would we run 
the risk of coming into conflict with either Germany or England 
in their contention. This country would be better off if this 
body would pass a bill forbidding the shipment of all muni- 
tions of war and food supplies to Europe until the war is ended. 
There are ships flying the American flag under our registry 
which six months ago were flying foreign flags, for the reason 
that it paid them to do so, and they are now scuttling across 
the seas ostensibly loaded with just freight and foodstuffs, 
while they are actually smuggling, concealed in their cargoes, 
or openly carrying contraband articles of war; and we are 
treading gingerly now in an effort to keep ourselves out of 
international complications. 

I am in favor of the bill with or without this amendment, 
but more so with it, for the reason that I should like to see the 
Government undertake to control that very profitable industry 
throngh which the people of this country now are being mulcted 
in unholy and extortionate charges. 3 
aie is why I voted as I did on the motion to lay upon the 

le. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from North Carolina, 

Mr. OVERMAN. I voted this evening as I voted in the Demo- 
cratic caucus. I was overruled in the caucus on that bill. I 
always stand by the Democratic caucus. I have neyer failed 
to do so. When this discussion came up there was a discus- 
sion in the cloakroom between some of my Democratic col- 
leagues as to whether that would apply to this particular bill. 
They all said they did not think so; but it seems to be con- 
sidered by some of my colleagues here that under the caucuses 
held as to the other bill we are bound as to this House bill that 
came over to us. Therefore, although I am in favor of the 
emendment, when I see that it is going to embarrass the bill, 
in order to stand with my Democratic colleagues, as I always 
have done, I propose to vote against the amendment. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President i 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Nevada. 

Mr. PITTMAN. I voted to table the motion of the Senator 
from Alabama, not because I am not in favor of that principle, 
for I voted for that principle in the conference, and I regret 
that it did not carry; but I became satisfied that this amend- 
ment was one of the many amendments that have been offered 
in this body for the sole purpose of delaying and hampering 
legislation. I do not believe that there is any sincerity in the 
agreement at this time to refer the bill to a conference com- 
mittee, as far as getting any action on it before Congress ad- 
journs is concerned. 

It is apparent to anyone who has watched the coursé of this 
body during the session that it has been the intention of the 
minority here to prevent legislation on any important matter. 
They have made of this body, for which they profess so much 
respect, a farce. For years this body has not been held in 
the highest opinion by the people of this country; no, not 
nearly so highly as some of the distinguished Senators them- 
selves hold it. I do not believe the action of this body during 
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the past session will change that opinion, unless it changes it 
for the worse. 

This is not a legislative body. There is no right of determi- 
nation of action in this body. It is simply a body in which we 
talk. It must be apparent that there can not be a legislative 
body wherein the right to vote is absolutely denied. 

The distinguished Senator from New York [Mr. Root], in his 
technical way, with which he is so familiar, has attempted to 
show that there is a rule that absolutely prohibits this body 
from forcing a yote. He has done it with all of the skill that he 
is capable of using, but it does not make any difference whether 
that be the strict rule of this body or not. If the rule violates 
the constitutional right of the Members of this body to reach 
a yote, it must be void. If the inherent right of the representa- 
tives of the people of this country to vote on pending measures 
is denied to them, then this ceases to be a legislative body. 

I know that the distinguished Senators on the other side claim 
that the only function of this body is to talk. That is realized 
by this whole country. I want to say to them that they could 
not pass a statute, a rule, or establish a precedent forbidding 
the right to vote, and yet they attempt to accomplish indirectly 
that which they could not accomplish by direct action. 

When this Congress adjourns on March 4 every bill pending 
in this body that is not acted upon will die, and the right of 
every Senator here to vote on those bills that die will be denied, 
no matter whether it be denied by direct rule or by che subter- 
fuges used by the Senators who are filibustering in this body. 

There is a time coming when that question will be settled. I 
call the attention of the Senators to other matters that were 
considered beyond the will of the people of this country. I 
believe, just as firmly as I believe that I stand here, that the 
Republicans on that side and the Democrats on this side who 
are denying the legislation that the people of this country want 
will have to answer to those people at the coming elections, 
They will not stand the excuses and the subterfuges that are 
offered to this body. They will look to the facts of the matter, 
and these Senators will have to answer with regard to those 
facts. 

Why, they say, “If you are not satisfied with these rules, 
do not violate them—amend the rules,” and yet, in the same 
breath, they claim that they can deny the right to vote on an 
amendment to the rules by talking until that motion is dead. 
The absurdity of the thing must appear to anyone, They con- 
tend that it is impossible to change the rules, and yet under 
the rules it is impossible to transact business in this body. 
They also say that no good measures have ever been killed by 
a filibuster. Who is to determine that question—the minority? 
The minority takes the power of determining that question. 
Let the majority pass the bill, and if it is a bad bill the people 
of this country will so determine and refuse to return to power 
the people who yoted for such bills. But there are other things 
besides this shipping bill before the Senate. There are other 
matters besides these appropriation bills before the Senate. 
There are to-day on the calendar over 200 bills presented by 
Senators from all over this country, and they have been lying 
on that calendar unacted upon for three long months by reason 
of the filibuster that has been conducted in the Senate, by 
reason of the ancient privilege of denying a Senator the right 
to vote by talking to such an extent that a vote can not be 
had. We have waiting for us here the rural-credits bill, which 
can not be acted upon. We have before this Congress the sea- 
man’s bill, which can not be acted upon. We have the great 
Claims bill before this body, affecting hundreds of people 
throughout this country, and it can not be acted upon, We 
have the Philippine bill before this body, and it can not be 
acted upon. We have reclamation acts throughout this great 
country of ours, and they can not be acted upon. We have 
bills here to protect the safety of miners—the miners working 
in the coal mines and working out there in the hard-reck 
mines of our State—and they can not be acted upon. We have 
hundreds of bills pending here to-day that can not be acted 
upon; and everyone in this country knows, or should know, the 
reason why they can not be acted upon. They should know 
that the Senators here who are pretending to defend this 
ancient prerogative of unlimited debate are not only killing 
this shipping bill but they are killing all of the legislation 
demanded by every section of this country. I want to say to 
them that that can not last and that will not stand before the 
people of this country. : 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Mr. President, will the Senator from 
Nevada permit me to ask him a question? 

Mr. PITTMAN. Yes. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND, Let me ask the Senator from Nevada 
why it is that the Senate did not act on some of these bills 
that he has enumerated at the first session of this Congress or 


at the special session, when we were recessing from Monday to 
Thursday and from Thursday to Monday for three months, 
doing nothing? 

Mr. PITTMAN. I want to say that nearly all of the fili- 
bustering during that time was also done by that side. I want 
to state that the Senator from Iowa [Mr. Kenyon] and the 
Senator from Ohio [Mr. Burton] stood on this floor for days 
and days discussing the river and harbor bill, when the bill 
that the Senator from Ohio himself presented to this body only 
differed from the committee bill in a few million dollars out of 
the many, many millions of dollars. Was that a point of prin- 
ciple with him? Was it one of those great human rights that 
this prerogative is supposed to protect—a mere matter of 
whether it should be $35,000,000 or $55,000,000? 

That was one of the great filibusters of the last session, and 
that thing has continued on throughout the whole of this ses- 
sion. You have tried to disguise it in one way and in another 
way. You have talked about the caucus at one time and you 
have offered amendments and subterfuges at another time; 
but the fact remains, and you can not deny it, that you have 
conspired for the purpose of preventing the passage not only 
of the shipping bill, but of the seaman’s bill, the reclamation 
bills, the great conservation bill in the West, the claims bill, 
and all of these valuable measures that affect the people of 
this country. 

Mr. FALL. Mr. President 

Mr. PITTMAN. Les; and you have had in mind at the same 
time the bill to protect the people of this country against the 
materials made by convict labor. Oh, no; it is not so much 
the shipping bill that is getting under your ribs as it is the 
other bills here that are hanging behind the shipping bill. 
That question will be known to the people of this country, and 
the people of this country will call to account at the next elec- 
tion every man that runs that has taken a part in it. 

Mr. FALL. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Nevada 
yield to the Senator from New Mexico? 

Mr. FALL. Will the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. PITTMAN. I yield. 

Mr. FALL. The Senator has referred several times now to 
the filibuster by the minority, and I have heard that from sev- 
eral other Senators 

Mr. PITTMAN, I beg your pardon; I mean the majority on 
that side. 

Mr. FALL. Well, the majority on that side—is it the idea 
of the Senator that the proponents of this bill have ever, at 
any time, had a majority in this Senate for the thing that has 
1 5 Drongur before this body, or that they have now a ma- 
0 

Mr. PITTMAN. I want to say to the Senator that if the 
Senators on that side had not known that we did have a ma- 
jority, the filibuster would have stopped long ago. 

Mr. FALL, Have you a majority now, do you think? 

Mr. PITTMAN. I am satisfied to take a vote, whether we 
have a majority or not. That is all we have ever asked of 
erates take a vote on this bill, whether we have a majority 
or not. i 

Mr. LIPPITT. Mr. President, was the Senator satisfied to 
have a vote in the long week when that side was filibustering 
against the bill, when the distinguished Senator from Colorado 
[Mr. THOMAS] stood up in his place and admitted that he was 
filibustering? 

Mr. PITTMAN. I want to say to the Senator that there has 
never been one moment since I have been here that I have not 
been willing to go to a vote on this bill. I do care whether the 
vote goes for or against us, but it would be better that this bill 
should be killed instantly by a vote outright than that all the 
important business of this country should cease. That is the 
question. 

Mr. FALL. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for a 
question? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Nevada 
further yield to the Senator from New Mexico? 

Mr. PITTMAN. Certainly. 

Mr, FALL. I will premise my question with the statement 
that I have given notice that I should make a speech to-day. 
I have decided not to make a speech because of the pending 
question, which relates to this bill. Will the Senator agree to 
take a vote upon the pending question? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. What is the pending question? 

Mr. PITTMAN. To satisfy the Senator in this matter and 
waive all technicalities, I ask unanimous consent at the pres- 
ent time that we proceed to vote upon the Senate bill that is 
before this body, with the House amendments and all amend- 
ments thereto. 
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- Mr. GALLINGER. It is not before the body. 

Mr. FALL. In my own time I will express my views upon 
that subject. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Then I ask unanimous consent that we 
proceed to vote without further debate upon the Senate bill, 
with House amendments and all amendments to it. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is that a request by the Senator 
from Nevada? 

Mr. PITTMAN. I make that request. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. As unanimous 
quested, the Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


consent is re- 


Ashurst Gronna Nelson Smith, Md. 
Bankhead Hardwick Newlands Smith, Mich, 
Borah Hitchcock Norris Smith, S. C. 
Brandegee Hollis O'Gorman Smoot 
Bryan Hughes Oliver Stephenson 
` Burleigh James Overman Sterling 
Burton Johnson Owen Stone 
Camden Jones Page Sutherland 
Catron Kenyon Penrose Swanson 
Chilton Kern, Perkins Thomas 
Clark, Wyo. La Follette Pittman Thompson 
Clarke, Ark. Lane Pomerene Tillman 
Crawford Lea, Tenn. Ransdell Townsend 
Culberson Lee, M Reed Vardaman 
Cummins Lewis Robinson alsh 
Dillingham Lippitt Root Warren 
du Pont ge Shafroth eeks 
Fall McCumber Sheppard te 
Fletcher McLean Sherman Williams 
Gallinger Martin, Va. Shields orks 
Goff Martine, N. J. Simmons 
Gore Myers Smith, Ariz 


The VICE PRESIDENT. 
swered to the roll call. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, let the unanimous-consent 
request be stated. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair understands that the 
Senator from Nevada has asked unanimous consent to proceed 
at once to vote upon the bill as it came from the House and all 

` amendments thereto. Is that the request? 

Mr. PITTMAN. That is the request. 

Mr. GALLINGER. That is, on the bill as it came from the 
House yesterday? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Yes; the bill now before the 
Senate. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I object. 

Mr, SMOOT. I object. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Objection is made. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, the statement has been made 
by a number of Senators, who avow themselves as being in favor 
of the principle of this amendment, that it is offered for the 
purpose of embarrassing the bill. The Senator from Missouri 
[Mr. Reen] paused in his remarks to ask if there was any 
Senator on either side of the Chamber who had heretofore 
opposed the bill who will vote for it with this amendment. I now 
desire to inquire whether there is any Senator on either side 
of the Chamber who has been supporting the bill who will vote 
against it if this amendment is adopted. I pause for a reply. 
No Senator answers. It therefore appears, Mr. President, that 
so far as this amendment is concerned it may not affect the 
vote on this bill. 

I shall therefore vote for this amendment. While I am heart- 

ily in fayor of the shipping bill, I believe that this amendment 
will materially improve it. I can not vote to buy or build ships 
at the expense of the people and deny such ships the right to 
engage in our own commerce. 
NMI. President, the proceedings in this body during the last 
six weeks have caused the people of this country to doubt the 
capacity of the United States Senate to transact business. It 
is not my purpose at this time to enter into a prolonged dis- 
cussion on the subject of filibustering. If the character re- 
nowned in fiction, known as Rip Van Winkle, were to appear 
to-day he would find his counterpart in the membership of 
the United States Senate. We have under our rules failed to 
keep pace with the progress of the times, and Rip Van Winkle 
would be a wide-awake, live, and up-to-date citizen compared 
with the membership of the United States Senate, judged by 
the proceedings as demonstrated during the last six weeks of 
the present session. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Arkansas 
yield to the Senator from Colorado? 

Mr. ROBINSON. I yield for a question. 

` Mr. THOMAS. Does not the Senator think that if Rip Van 
Winkle could be restored to life he would make a very worthy 
Member of this body? 
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Eighty-seven Senators have an- 


Mr. ROBINSON. Rip Van Winkle slept for many years. 
The Senate has been asleep for a long time, and it has not 
yet awoke to the fact that it has lost, or is failing to retain, 
the confidence of the people of the United States by not keep- 
ing abreast of the times with its procedure. 

As I said a moment ago, I shall. vote for the Bankhead 
amendment without regard to the purpose which inspired its 
introduction here, because it has been demonstrated that this 
bill will lose no yotes by it. Every Senator who has spoken on 
this amendment has declared himself in favor of it, and no 
Senator has risen on this floor and said that he is opposed to 
it. Then why not adopt the amendment and let it go to the 
conference? 

While the proceedings on this floor have not disclosed the 
fact, it is well known to all of us here that an agreement has 
been reached by which this bill is to speedily go to conference. 
Let the amendment go to conference along with the amendments 
of the House to the Senate bill. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. President, I offered this amendment in 
perfect good faith. I offered it believing that if it were adopted 
it would improve the bill. Before I offered the amendment I 
agreed with the distinguished Senator from Virginia and the 
Senator from Florida that I would not open my mouth in defense 
or in advocacy of the amendment. I was perfectly willing that 
it should be submitted to the Senate and let the Senate yote upon 
it. Immediately, sir, the Senator from Florida moved to table 
the amendment. The Senate refused to table the amendment. 
Now, then, the question is on the adoption of the amendment 
that I offered. That is the question the Senate must vote upon, 
and why not yote now? Why all this discussion and delay? 
If a majority of the Senate choose to vote the amendment 
down, all right, I will not complain. If the amendment goes to 
conference and comes back, it will not make a particle of 
difference to me as to how I shall vote. I have said to my col- 
leagues here from the beginning of this controversy that I was 
willing and anxious to vote for this shipping bill if they would 
make it a temporary proposition; that if they would confine its 
life to two years after the conclusion of peace in Europe I would 
vote for it; and that was all the demand, and it was all the 
insistence that I have made. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. Will the Senator allow me to ask 
him a question? Will the Senator yote for the bill with this 
amendment on it? . 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Yes; if this bill comes back from confer- 
ence and it contains nothing except that which authorizes this 
board to buy or build ships and operate them for two years, as 
under the provisions of the bill, and then go out of the business, 
I will vote for it. Will you? 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. Yes; I will vote for anything that 
the Democratic Party decides is good for the country. [Laughter 
on the floor and in the galleries. ] 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senate can not expect the 
Chair to rebuke the occupants of the galleries while Senators 
indulge in the same practice. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. I was asking the Senator from 
Alabama in good faith if he would vote for the bill with his 
amendment upon it. Yes or no? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I have answered that question directly. 
I have said that with this amendment or without it, if the bill 
came back from the conference with a provision that it is to 
be a temporary measure, that the Government should go out 
of the shipping business at the end of two years after the con- 
clusion of peace, and the ships then be disposed of and the 
Government go out of their operation, I would vote for it, and 
I say so now. 

That is all I have to say now and I am willing to vote. I do 
not propose to answer any more questions. You can vote or 
you can keep up this controversy to-day, and to-morrow, and 
the next day on the proposition whether you will vote yea or 
nay on the amendment. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Alabama 
yield to the Senator from Mississippi? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. No; I am not asking the Senator to yield. 
I thought he had concluded. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I have concluded. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The Senator from Alabama has just said 
that if this bill were presented to him with the provision upon 
it that upon the restoration of normal conditions, or two years 
after the expiration of war in Europe, the operation of the bill 
should expire, he would vote for it. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I did not say that. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Then I misunderstood the Senator. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. The proposition here is to bring the bill 
back with the Weeks provision on it, which puts the Government 
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permanently into the business. Of course I would not vote for 
it under those circumstances, 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I still think I understood the Senator from 
Alabama correctly and that the record will bear me out. 1 
understood the Senator to say that with or without the amend- 
ment which he has just offered, if the bill came back with the 
provision upon it that two years after the expiration of the war 
in Europe, or the restoration of peace, for they are synonymous 
terms, he would vote for it. 

As I understand, the House amendments to the Senate bill, 
rather the Weeks bill, provide that within two years after the 
expiration of the European war these ships shall be handed 
over to the Navy of the United States and that the Navy shall 
use such of them as are suitable for naval purposes and sell, 
charter, or lease the balance of them. That seems to me to 
comply tolerably well with the requirement laid down by the 
Senator from Alabama. But in order to test now the sincerity 
of the Senator from Utah and the sincerity of other Senators 
upon this floor, who have been talking very recently, and only 
very recently asking for a vote, I now ask the unanimous 
consent of the Senate of the United States to immediately pro- 
eeed to vote upon the Senate bill and the House amendments, 
and all other amendments, including this one pending thereto. 

Mr. GALLINGER. That is the same request I objected to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That was objected to about a 
minute ago. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I understood the Senator from Nevada 
to ask unanimous consent that the House bill be voted upon. 
This is a Senate bill, with House amendments. I therefore re- 
new the request in proper form in order that the record may 
carry out the facts of the refusal upon the other side of the 
Chamber to consent to a vote. 

Mr. GALLINGER and others. Question! 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Alabama. 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. Mr. President, I wish to make a 
parliamentary inquiry, What is the pending question? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from Alabama [Mr. BANKHEAD], 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. What was done with the request 
for unanimous consent made by the Senator from Mississippi 
IMr. WILIAus!? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. There was objection made to it. 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. Mr. President, I ask the Senate 
to indulge me at this point for a few minutes. A great many 
things have been uttered during the course of this discussion 
that under ordinary circumstances elsewhere would provoke 
_ reply, but I established for myself when I came upon this floor 

certain ideals that I intend to maintain, and I have accordingly 
appeared to overlook many things that probably were intended 
for my notice. There are better places and other times when 
such things can be dealt with, if anyone feels disposed to there 
enlarge upon some of the suggestions that have been made. So 
much for that. 

If it was the purpose of my associates on this side of the 
Chamber to find out how the seven Senators who felt unable to 
support the bill in its present form or in any of the various 
forms in which it has, from time to time, appeared here stood 
with reference to any provision contained in it, there was an 
easy way readily open to them. Some of them have seen 
proper to postpone to this hour the making of inquiry about 
this. provision concerning the entrance of the Government- 
owned ships to the coastwise trade. For myself I never as- 
sumed that I had more wisdom than all of them, nor that my 
sense of patriotism was better developed than theirs. I differed 
from them profoundly about certain matters of policy and prin- 
ciple concerning the operation of Government-owned ships. I 
determined that, in the present state of the situation to be 
dealt with, my views were not such that they could be taken 
from me by caucus action by others as the result of any im- 
plied obligation I assumed when I became a Member of the 
Senate through the agency of the Democratie Party. 

I may be permitted to say, in passing, that I am probably one 
of the few men on this floor who never sought nor received a 
Republican vote in his life for anything, anywhere, or any time, 
and I have enjoyed as many honors at the hands of the Demo- 
cratic Party as any citizen of his State, and many times more 
than I deserved. I hold certain views of public policy and 
principle which are just as essentially a part of my nature as any 
part of my physical body, and I have cultivated the habit of 
insisting upon these respectfully and within the limits of my 
rights, candidly and completely recognizing the equal rights of 
eyery other person. 

I do not take offense at the excessive earnestness and empha- 
sis of Senators who deal in a more spectacular manner with 


political and public questions than I do. My range of observa- 
tion in the world has been a wide one. I have been called upon 
to touch humanity at many points and to judge it from many 
angles. As the result of all this, I am forced to say that I find 
there is much of real honesty and sincerity among all classes, 
and much sound philosophy at the bottom of nearly all the politi- 
cal contentions that are made by organized groups in this good 
country of ours. I have therefore grown exceedingly tolerant 
of differences of political opinion, not only with my own party 
associates but with those with whom I do not affiliate in the 
matter of party alignment. But I did not intend to drift off on 
that subject. I want to address myself just for a few minutes 
to this particular amendment to the shipping bill. 

It seems to me most monstrous at this time, of all times, 
when the current expenses of the Government are being paid 
out of an emergency tax—a war tax—levied upon the people, 
that $50,000,000 of their money-should be taken to buy Ships to 
meet an alleged emergency, when those very ships, by the terms 
of this bill, are not to be permitted to take up a pound of freight 
at one port in the United States and deliver it at another. 

The chief contention made in proof of this alleged emergency 
is as to the movement of cotton. About 2,520,000 bales of cotton 
grown in the South go for spinning to New England ports; but 
this bill, intended to meet an emergency, to transport promptly 
and more directly than can be otherwise done by private ship- 
owners, cotton can not be carried on these ships from the 
Gulf ports to the consuming ports in New England; that is to 
say, a shipload of cotton may not be taken from New Orleans, 
Galveston, Savannah, or Charleston and delivered at Fall River 
or any port along the New England coast under this proposed 
law. It seems to me that there must be some excuse, that there 
must. be some explanation for that. The only one that I have 
heard preferred was by a Senator here, who said that by in- 
cluding a provision admitting ships purchased by the Govern- 
ment to the coastwise trade in the proposed law, they would. 
encounter opposition that they did not care to reckon with, nor 
hope to cope with successfully. I presume he referred to the 
coastwise shipping monopoly, one of the most insolent and com- 
pletely law-protected monopolies on this continent, and one that 
has oppressed the people of this country more than any other 
twice its magnitude, as everybody who knows anything about 
current affairs knows to be true. Why that particular trust 
should have been spared, why a contest with that particular 
trust should have been declined and foreclosed behind the 
closed doors of a Democratic caucus, is a burden of candor that 
rests on somebody and that must be discharged at some time. 
It seems that we have at least found one trust that the Demo- 
cratic Party is afraid to grapple with at close quarters. 

Now, a word about my refusing to vote for this bill. In 
August last, when the appalling consequences of this European 
war had not so clearly defined themselves as at the present time, 
I thought that it was simply a question of transportation to get 
the cotton that was produced in the South, and the wheat and 
the corn and the meat of the West, to the consuming markets 
of Europe, and I fell in promptly with the idea that if, for any 
reason, the shipping offered by private owners was not adequate 
to meet that demand, it would be nothing more than the Govern- 
ment’s duty to supply it temporarily. 

The matter has now been delayed until that emergency has come 
and gone, as I see it. Of course, I have only a surface knowledge 
about the facts and details of the shipping business, but this 
has been obtained from reliable public and private sources, 
But it seems to me that when wheat brings a dollar and sixty 
cents a bushel it is about time to keep it at home, for every 
time an additional million bushels is exported 10 cents a bushel 
goes on the price of the more than 600,000,000 bushels con- 
sumed at home. 

So far as cotton is concerned, the exports during the months 
of December and January were in excess of those of any year 
since the cotton industry was first inaugurated. There has 
been more cotton shipped during those two months than in any 
two months in the history of the world. There was adequate 
shipping found for that even under all the difficulties of the 
existing situation. There may be an explanation for that, but 
the foundation and undisputed fact is that the shipping was 
found without Government participation. 

It is said that the prices of shipping are excessive. That is 
a technical matter that has been explained by others, and I 
shall not detain the Senate at this time to go into it; but I 
want to say that it is like the answer that Mark Twain gave to 
the reporters who inquired as to whether or not the rumor that 
he was dead was true, when he said that the report was very 
much exaggerated. The rate from Galveston to Liverpool on 
cotton shipments in normal times is 85 cents a hundred; now. 
it is a dollar and a quarter. The rate to German ports is a 
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little more than that in normal times, while now it is $3 a hun- 
dred, or about $15 a bale. But they can not get it there at 
that. The rate is merely a theoretical one; it is never actually 
paid, because no direct shipments are ever made. If it was 
$150 a bale it could not be gotten there. In the case of trans- 
porting cotton to Germany it is not a question of ships, but it 
is a question of a free and safe sea to run them on. That is 
the real difficulty about shipments to Germany; it is not the 
want of ships, but it is the want of access. At this time the 
section from which I come can not receive the slightest pos- 
sible benefit from the passage of this bill. I feel that I am 
justified in saying that the emergency has passed, not because 
we do not have on hand vast quantities of cotton and lumber 
seeking a market; and I know that the obstruction now to be 
reckoned with is not of a character to be removed by the pur- 
chase and operation of ships by the Government, but is one of 
the conditions imposed on mankind by this gigantic and fero- 
cious war which has shocked the world from one end to the 
other. 

As I have said, if our associates on this side had desired to 
ascertain our views about a form of bill that we would sup- 
port, and that was the real purpose of those who differed from 
us, I venture to say that we would not have denied them a 
conference, with an inclination to surrender to a reasonable 
extent any differences of opinion as to mere matters of method. 

If this bill had provided that the shipping board should con- 
sist of those technically informed about the shipping business in 
its commercial and operating branches, leaving out of it all 
official members—because, in my opinion, they have now duties 
and responsibilities enough of their own—if it had provided 
distinctly that no ship belonging to a belligerent should be 
bought, not in a shambling, double-meaning sort of way, that 
might ultimately, as a matter of construction, get us into trouble, 
but distinctly expressed in terms that everybody could understand 
in the same way; if then this matter of permitting these pur- 
chased ships to engage in the coastwise trade had been included, 
and another provision limiting it to the duration emergency 
which brought the plan into existence, although it is not now a 
matter of any great consequence to my section of the country, 
still I would have waived that, and voted for the bill, as it is 
my duty, and as it is always my pleasure, to do what I can to 
advance the general prosperity and interest of the whole 
country. I could have on that basis yielded my opinion in oppo- 
sition. But I did not project myself into the discussion at all. 
I sat here for about four weeks, leaving my associates to con- 
duct the matter to their own satisfaction, but so far as the roll 
calls disclosed, so far as the surface of things indicated, I 
was just as heartily in favor of this bill as anyone on this side 
of the Chamber. I have never participated to the extent of a 
single minute in any filibuster against it, and I do not intend 
to do so. 

I do not know but that it is too late now to expect everybody 
to surrender his opinion and bring it into conformity with 
mine, but if it shall assume an aspect of that kind, I can only 
repeat—because I have not any desire to announce any new 
position—what I have stated several times, that I am willing to 
confer about that. 

I do not believe that the occasion, according to my present 
information, justifies the passage of this bill. The maps of the 
world may be remade; new systems will be introduced, and 
new rulers inaugurated to execute them; a new und larger con- 
ception of human rights will follow this war. Then it will 
be time enough to learn to what extent the reorganized Gov- 
ernments will permit Government-owned ships to enter their 
ports to direct and coatrol their commerce. 

Commerce, in so far as navigation is a branch of it, involves 
the cooperation of other and distant countries. Their rights 
and selfish interests safeguarded and respected and their 
laws must be complied with. It is an inopportune time, in my 
judgment, to deal with this question; but I am not justified in 
entering upon any discussion of that question this afternoon, 
because I have said more than I intended to say in the entire 
discussion, and besides I am not prepared, as I should be, to do so 
to my own satisfaction. 

I think that this amendment ought to be adopted now by 
those who believe in it. I do not believe that any improper 
influence was exerted upon a single Democrat in the caucus. 
I take no stock in this ward-heeler system of accusing gentle- 
men who are Members of the Senate by saying that they have 
allied themselves with this, that, or the other trust. I believe 
it was some question of policy, some question of the miscon- 
ception of the strength of that institution and the friends that 
it could muster; some unfounded fear of its capacity to arouse 
into activity influences with which they feared to combat. 
Obviously it ought to be dealt with, and the people of this 


country are entitled to have it dealt with in the right way 
by the Democratic Party. Forming as it does one of our great 
industries, it is not to be ridden down roughshod, but it has 
enjoyed its exclusive and unfair privileges about long enough, 
and one of the new privileges that it ought not to enjoy is the 
privilege of keeping out of the ports of this country by law 
the ships that belong to the United States, and which the money 
of the taxpayers have supplied. 

I am not particularly frightened about the proposition of the 
Government owning ships; but, according to my idea of things, 
ships are the very last utilities that the United States Gov- 
ernment ought to take under control. It is the very essence 
of public control that it shall primarily contribute to internal 
development. ‘There are ample opportunities for us now in con- 
nection with the telegraph, the telephone, and the remainder 
of the express business that will test out all of the strength 
that we can muster to bring those utilities under an orderly 
and efficient contro]. The shipping proposition involves the 
rights, interests, and cooperation of other countries. The 
profits of it are shared between those who load the ship at 
one end and those who purchase the load at the cther. It 
is in the catalogue of utilities, I venture the opinion this after- 
noon, the very last that should call for Government control. 
I know that under existing conditions Government ownership 
and operation of ships will result in political management in 
the sense of a management directed by political influences, and 
these, when exerted in connection with matters of business, are 
always wasteful and frequently corrupt. 

Our tariff laws have been so adjusted that it has been prac- 
tically impossible for a ship leaving our ports to go out with 
a load and come back with another; but that, also, is a topic 
that would require to be enlarged upon, and I am not prepared 
to do it to my satisfaction this afternoon. 

I sincerely trust that the Senate will put this particular 
amendment on this bill, and if the conference committee will 
safeguard properly the matter of neutrality and put in a pro- 
vision preventing the ships belonging to the United States from 
transporting to the belligerents in Europe ‘to-day arms and 
munitions of war to slaughter by thousands the best people on 
this earth, and fix the membership of the board as I have indi- 
cated, and definitely limit its duration as a temporary relief 
for a real or supposed emergency, I am here to tell you that I 
will make arrangements to vote for it without any violation 
of my conscience, and under the definite belief that I have done 
something for my day and generation. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Question! 

SEVERAL Senators. Vote! 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Alabama [Mr. BANKHEAD]. 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. SIMMONS (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the junior Senator from Minnesota [Mr. CLAPP]. 
I transfer that pair to the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. 
THORNTON] and vote “nay.” 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina (when his name was called). 
I have a pair to-day with the Senator from Kansas [Mr. BRIS- 
tow]. I do not know how that Senator would vote if present, 
and in his absence I withhold my vote, but were I at liberty 
to vote I should vote “yea.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. OLIVER. On account of my pair with the senior Sena- 
tor from Oregon [Mr. CHAMBERLAIN] I withhold my vote. 

The result was announced—yeas 33, nays 54, as follows: 


YEAS—33. 
Ashurst Fall Norris Thompson 
Bankhead Gronna O'Gorman Tillman 
Borah Hardwick Owen Townsend 
Brad Hitchcock Poindexter Vardaman 
Camden 4 Jones Robinson Williams 
Catron Kenyon Smith, Mich, Works 
Clarke, Ark. La Follette Sterling 
Crawford Lane Sutherland 
Culberson Nelson Thomas 

NAYS—54. 
Brandegee James Overman Simmons 
Bryan Johnson Page Smith, Ariz. 
Burleigh Kern Penrose Smith, Ga. 
Burton Lea, Tenn, Perkins Smith, Md. 
Chilton Lee, Md. Pittman Smoot 
Clark, Wyo. Lewis Pomerene Stephenson 
Cummins Lippitt Ransdell Stone 
Dillingham ge Reed Swanson 
du Pont McCumber Roo Walsh 
Fletcher McLean Shafroth Warren 
Gallinger Martin, Va. Sheppard Weeks 
Got Martine, N. J. Sherman White 
Hollis Myers Shields 


Hughes Newlands Shively 
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NOT VOTING—9, 


Bristow Colt Oliver Smith, S. C. 
. Gore Saulsbury Thornton 
app 


So Mr. BANKHEAD’s amendment was rejected. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I offer the amendment which I send to 
the desk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The Secretary. The Senator from Nebraska proposes to 
amend House amendment No. 3 by adding, at the end of section 
16, the following: 

That it shall be unlawful and treated as a breach of the neutrality 
laws of the United States for any person, partnership, or corporation 
to sell or contract to sell, or deliver or contract to deliver, during the 
existence of war between nations with which the United States is at 
peace, any arms, ammunition, artillery, and explosives of ey kind 
whatsoever to be used against a country or nation with ch the 
United States is at peace; and during the existence of war it shall be 
unlawful to sell for exportation or to export arms, ammunition, artillery, 
and explosives, except upon filing with the Secretary of Commerce sat- 
isfactory sworn proof that said arms, ammunition, artillery, and ex- 
plosives are not intended to be used in violation of this provision. 

rg OB oper violating this provision shall be fined not more than 
$100, and imprisoned not more than three years, and any arms, 
ammunition, artillery, and explosives the exportation of which is at- 
tempted in violation of this provision shall be forfeited, one-half to 
the use of the informer and one-half to the use of the United States, 


Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Florida. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I move to lay the amendment on the table. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on laying the 
amendment on the table. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. On that I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. 

Mr. OLIVER (when his name was called). I again announce 
my pair with the senior Senator from Oregon [Mr. CHAMBER- 
LAtN] and withhold my vote. I will allow this announcement to 
stand for the day. 

Mr. SIMMONS (when his name was called). Making the 
same transfer as heretofore announced, I vote yea.“ 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina (when his name was called). 
Again announcing my pair with the senior Senator from Kansas 
[Mr. Bristow], I withhold my vote. Were I at liberty to vote, 
I should vote yea.” 

The roll call having been concluded, the result was an- 
nounced—yeas 51, nays 36, as follows: 


YEAS—5L. 

Brandegee James Pittman Stephenson 

ryan Johnson Pomerene Sterling 
Burleigh ern Ransdell Stone 
Catron Lea, Tenn. eed Sutherland 
Chilton Lee, Md. Robinson Swanson 
Culberson Lippitt oot Thomas 
Dillingham ge Shafroth Tilman 

all MeLean Shields alsh 
Fletcher Martin, Va. Shively Warren 
Gof Martine, N J. Simmons Weeks 
Gore Newlands Smith, Ariz. White 
Hollis Overman Smith, Ga. Wiliams 
Hughes Page Smith, Md. 

NAYS—36. f 
Ashurst Cummins Lewis Poindexter 
Bankhead Gallinger McCumber Sheppard 
Borah Gronna Myers Sherman 
Brady Hardwick Nelson Smith, Mich. 
Burton Hitchcock Norris Smoot 
Carden Jones O'Gorman Thompson 
Ciark, Wyo. 2 wen Townsend 
Clarke, Ark. La Follette Penrose Vardaman 
Crawford Lane Perkins Works 
NOT VOTING—9, 

Bristow Colt Oliver Smith, S. C. 
Chamberlain du Pont Saulsbury Thornton 
Clapp 


So Mr. Hrrencock's amendment was laid on the table. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. Mr. President, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that the result of the vote has been announced, I 
wish to state that I voted under an entire misapprehension. I 
wanted to vote for the amendment, but I was called out of the 
Chamber at the time, and I was not aware that a motion had 
been made to lay the amendment on the table. I am emphati- 
cally in favor of the amendment, so I wish to change my vote 
on the motion to lay on the table from yea” to nay.” 

Mr. WILLIAMS. A point of order, Mr. President. Under the 
rules of the Senate, nobody can change his yote after the result 
has been announced. 

Mr. O’GORMAN. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from New York. 


Mr. O’'GORMAN. I offer the amendment which I send to 
the desk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The Secretary. The Senator from New Tork moves to 
amend the amendment of the House as follows: 

Strike out all of section 7 of the amended bill after the word 
“further,” in line 19, page 9, down to and including the word 
“neutrality,” in line 21, page 9, and substitute in lieu thereof 
the following: 


Without waiving any rights claimed by the United States under Inter- 
national law or any rights or principles hitherto asserted by the Date 
States, no vessels shall be A gor geen under this act which are the 
property, in whole or in of any of the nations now at war, nor 
shall any vessels be purchased under this get which are the propert 
of any. of the sub or citizens of said belligerent nations unless suci: 
parhaat be made with the acquiescence or consent of all belligerent 


Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Florida. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I move to lay the amendment on the table. 

Mr. GALLINGER. On that I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on laying on the 
table the amendment offered by the Senator from New York. 
The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina (when his name was called). 
Again announcing my pair, I. will say that if I were at liberty 
to vote I would vote “yea.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. SIMMONS (after having voted in the affirmative). Mak- 
ing the same announcement and transfer as heretofore, I will 
allow my vote to stand. 

The result was announced—yeas 45, nays 43, as follows: 


YEAS—45. 
Ashurst La Follette Pittman Smith, Md. 
Bryan Lane Pomerene Stone 
Chilton Lea, Tenn. Ransdell Swanson 
Culberson Lee, Md. Reed Thomas 
Fletcher Lewis Robinson Thompson 
Gore Martin, Va. Shafroth Tillman 
Hollis Martine, N. J. Sheppard Walsh 
3 
ames e. vely 
Johnson Norris Simmons 
Kenyon an Smith, Ariz, 
Kern 
NAYS—43. 

Bankhead Smith, Mich 
Borah Dillingham McCumber Smoot 
Brady du Pont Lean Stephenson 
Brand 11 Nelson terling 
Burlei Gallinger O'Gorman Sutheriand 
Burton Page Townsend 
Camden Gronna Penrose Vardaman 
Catron Hardwick Perkins Warren 
Clark, Wyo. Hitchcock Poindexter Weeks 
Clarke, Ark. Jones Root orks 
Crawf Lippitt Sherman 

NOT VOTING—8. 
Bristow - app Oliver Smith, S. C. 
Chamberlain Colt ulsbury Thornton 


So Mr. O'Gonuax's amendment was laid on the table. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Michigan. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I offer the amendment which I 
send to the desk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The Sroretary. In lieu of amendment numbered 3 of the 
Hager the Senator from Michigan proposes to insert the fol“ 
owing: 


House of Representatives ; 
and shipowners, who shall be 


men 
Mem 


t; 
(b) The 8 of diserimina tariff duties in favor of American 
bottoms un such regulations with such treaty modification as 
may be necessary to that end; and 
e) That the purchase or construction by the Government of the 


United States of merchant ships which may be used in over-sea com- 
ae and in emergencies shall constitute an auxiliary merchant fleet for 
Navy. 
That said commission is authorized and empowered to sit during the 
session or during the 


recess of Congress, at any place or places which 
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in its judgment shall be necessary; that the expense of said commis- 
sion shall be paid out of any unexpended balance in the Treasury of 
the United States upon warrants to be issued therefor by the chairman 
or vice chairman of said commission; that said commission is author- 
ized to take testimony, to administer oaths, and employ such necessa 
assistance as may be desirable in the conduct of its investigation, whic 
— ee concluded within six months from the date this act shall become 

‘ective. 
x That the sum of $50,000, or so much thereof as may be necessary, 
is hereby appropriated, out of any money in the pansies i of the United 
States not otherwise appropriated, for the purpose of defraying the 
necessary expenses incident hereto. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, I move to lay the amend- 
ment on the table. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the motion by 
the Senator from Florida to lay the amendment on the table. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I ask for the yeas and nays on 
that motion. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceed 
to call the roll. 3 

Mr. SIMMONS (when his name was called). Making the 
same announcement of the transfer of my pair a: before, I 
vote “yea.” 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina (when his name was called). 
I make the same announcement of my pair that I previously 
made. If I were at liberty to vote, I would vote “yea.” 

The roll call having been concluded, the result was an- 
nounced—yeas 52, nays 31, as follows: 


YEAS—52, 
Ashurst Jobnson O'Gorman Smith, Ariz. 
Bankhead Kenyon Overman Smith, Ga, 
Bryan Kern wen Smith, Md, 
Camden La Follette Pittman Stone 
Chilton Lane Pomerene Swanson 
Clarke, Ark. Lea, Tenn, Ransdell Thomas 
Culberson Lee, M Thompson 
Fletcher Lewis Robinson Tillman 
Gore Martin, Va. Shafroth Vardaman 
Hardwick Martine, N. J. Sheppard Walsh 
Hollis Myers hields White 
Hughes Newlands Shively Williams 
James Norris Simmons orks 

NAYS—31, 
Brady Gallinger Nelson Smoot 
Brande Goff ge ran meso 
Burleig Gronna Penrose teri 
Burton Jones erkins Sutherland 
Catron tt Poindexter Townsen 
Clark, Wyo. oot arren 
Dillingham McCumber Sherman Weeks 
du Pont McLean Smith, Mich. 

NOT VOTING—13, 

Borah Colt Hitchcock Thornton 
Bristow Crawford Oliver 
Chamberlain Cu Saulsbury 
Clapp Fall Smith, S. C. 


So the amendment of Mr. Surrg of Michigan was laid on the 
table. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I now move that the Senate disagree to 
the amendments made by the House and ask for a conference, 
the Chair to appoint seven conferees as managers on the part 
of the Senate. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President, as a motion which has 
preference over the one just made by the Senator from Florida, 
I offer the following amendment to the bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The Secretary. Add as a new section the following: 

Sec. —. That no ship shall be purchased under the authority of this 
act from a belligerent nation, nor the citizens thereof, and no ship shall 
be operated by the United States, nor the shipping board, nor the cor- 
poration provided for herein, nor any lessee thereof, under the authority 
conferred by this act, to or from any port of a belligerent nation, nor 
to or from any European port during the continuance of the present 
war in Europe. 

Mr, FLETCHER and Mr. POINDEXTER addressed the 
Chair. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The Senator from Florida. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I move to lay the amendment on the table. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I have the floor I think. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. No; the Senator has not the floor. 
The Senator from Florida has the floor, and he moves to lay 
the amendment on the table. The question is on agreeing to 
the motion to lay on the table. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. On that I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. SIMMONS (when his name was called). Making the 
same announcement of the transfer of my pair as before, I 
vote “yea.” b 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina (when his name was called). 
I make the same announcement of my pair that I previously 
made. If I were at liberty to vote I would vote “ yea.” 


The roll call having been concluded, the result was an- 
nounced—yeas 48, nays 37, as follows: 


YEAS—4S. 
Ashurst Johnson Overman Smith, Ariz. 
Bankhead Ke Owen Smith, Ga 
Bryan La Follette Pittman Smith, Md 
Camden Lane Pomerene Stone 
Chilton Lea, Tenn Ransdell Swanson 
Culberson Lee, Md. Reed Thomas 
Fletcher Lewis Robinson Thompson 
ore Martin, Va. Shafroth Iman 
i Myers Sheppard Vardaman 
Hollis Newlands Shields Walsh 
Hughes Norris Shively White 
James O'Gorman Simmons Williams 
NAYS—37. 
Borah du Pont Martins, N. J. Stephenson 
Brady Fall Nelson terl 
a Gallinger Page Sutherland 
Burleig Goff Penrose ‘ownsend 
Burton Gronna Perkins Warren 
Catron Jones Poindexter Weeks 
ee Wyo. pe Root Works 
Crawfo: . Sherman 
Cummins McCumber Smith, Mich. 
Dillingham McLean oot 
NOT VOTING—11, 
Bristow Clarke, Ark. Kenyon Smith, S. C. 
Chamberlain Colt liver Thornton 
pp Hitchcock Saulsbury 


So Mr. PornDExTeEr’s amendment was laid on the table. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President, I desire to offer a fur- 
ther amendment, but I see the Senator from Florida is on his 
feet, I suppose for the purpose of making a motion to lay it on 
the table. So I will make some remarks upon it before offering 
it. I was under the impression that when a Senator obtained 
the floor for the purpose of offering an amendment he was 
entitled to keep the floor until he gave it up. However that 
may be, I have no intention to make an objection to the parlia- 
mentary method of proceeding. 

In view of the tabling of the amendment which I offered a 
moment ago, it is perfectly evident that it is the intention of 
the supporters of this bill to do the things which that amendment 
which has been tabled would have prohibited, namely, to buy 
belligerent ships and to operate ships so bought in the ports of 
belligerent countries and in the ports of neutral countries in 
Europe which are immediately in the war zone and are involved 
in all the delicate international questions which have arisen 
within the last few days between the Government of the United 
States and the great European belligerents. In view of that 
attitude and that evident intention of the administration, Mr. 
President, I will not be able to vote for the motion of the Sena- 
155 from Florida nor to cast any vote which is favorable to this 

The Senator from Montana [Mr. Wals H] not long ago de- 
livered quite an exhaustive address in the Senate upon this 
question of the right of a neutral to purchase the ships of a 
belligerent. I have read it with a great deal of interest. The 
Senator from Montana is undoubtedly entitled to commendation 
and to the appreciation of the Senate for the information which 
his address contains and for the research which evidently he 
devoted to preparing it. It was a fine shot, and I agree with the 
Senator from Montana that it comes near the mark. The 
trouble about it, Mr. President, is that he was shooting at the 
wrong mark, and I want to demonstrate that. 

It reminds me of an occasion not long ago when some ob- 
servers were down on the Potomac River for the purpose of 
witnessing the results of shell fire. They were stationed in a 
small ship about a quarter of a mile away from the target. 
There was one of these expert gunners of the United States 
Navy on the old battleship Tallahassee, about 10 miles away, 
shooting at a target with a 12-inch gun. The shot weighed 
about 500 pounds; and almost every shot either struck the tar- 
get or missed it by a very small margin, all except one, and 
that shot was just as good a shot, it was a demonstration of 
just as good marksmanship as any other; but the trouble was 
he shot at us instead of the target. He came about as near 
hitting us in that shot as he came near hitting the target in 
most of the others. It was a good shot, but the wrong target. 
I think that can be truthfully said about the very able address 
of the Senator from Montana. He was discussing something 
which is not involved in this bill. His speech was entirely 
irrelevant. The Senator from Montana collected a large number 
of authorities upon the proposition that a private person, a 
citizen of a neutral, if he is acting in good faith and the trans- 
action is complete, can buy the ships of a belligerent. 

Mr. President, that question is not involved in this bill. The 
entire proposition on the part of a large portion of this side of 


. 
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the aisle is based upon the distinction between the purchase by 
a private citizen and the purchase by the Government. Neither 
the Senator from Montana, nor anyone else who has discussed 
the proposition on that side, has offered us any light or any au- 
thority as to the right of a neutral Government, supposed to be 
friendly to both the belligerents itself, in its governmental 
capacity to buy a belligerent ship. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Washington 
yield to the Senator from Montana? : 

Mr. POINDEXTER. In just a moment I will yield to the 
Senator from Montana. I desire to complete my proposition. 

Mr. WALSH. I simply desire to ask a question. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I will yield for a question in a moment, 
but not just now. 

Mr. WALSH. I desire to ask the Senator, in view of the fact 
that he has stated that the objection upon the other side was 
founded upon the fact that the purchase was to be made by 
the Government, instead of by a private individual, to inform 
this side of the Senate by whom on that side the idea was ever 
advanced that there was any difference in result when the pur- 
chase was made by the Government instead of by a private 
individual. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I am advancing it now; and I have 
heard it suggested by a number of Senators on this side. I 
think the distinction is perfectly obvions—— 

Mr. WALSH. Will the Senator kindly—— 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I decline to yield further at this moment. 
I will yield later on; but I should like to complete the sentence. 

It ought to be perfectly obvious to all the proponents of this 
bill that the objection to the bill is that it involves the Govern- 
ment in the proposed action. It involves governmental owner- 
ship, governmental implication in the war, governmental trading 
in belligerent ports. It is upon the incident of Government 
activity that almost every Senator who has spoken in opposition 
to this bill has based his opposition. I might name a number 
of Senators who have taken that ground. I happen to notice 
in his seat the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. McCumser], 
who very pointedly made this distinction, and, as the Senator 
from Connecticut [Mr. BRANDEGEE] suggests, the Senator from 
Rhode Island [Mr. Cott] also made it, and the Senator from 
North Dakota [Mr. Gronna] to-day at an earlier hour made the 
same point. But, Mr. President, the point is obvious to every- 
one, and it is the point in one form or another about which the 
long controversy over this bill has been raging. 

I do not want to detain the Senate as it is hastening on, 
with its nice regard for time, to a final disposition of this bill, 
except to make clear the basis of the objection which I attempted 
to explain in the amendment which was tabled. A private 
citizen of a neutral country may do a great many things in 
transactions with belligerents which the neutral Government 
can not do. A short time ago we were advised that the Presi- 
dent of the United States, in his apparent almost universal 
care and watchfulness over the acts not only of the Senate but 
of the private business of the country—and I say this with all 
respect and kindness toward the President, because I feel that 
way toward him—objected to some private citizen making a 
Joan of money to one of the belligerents. That attracted some 
attention because it was a new doctrine in international law 
that a private citizen of a neutral country should not be allowed 
to make a loan of money to a belligerent. That he has a 
right to do so, and that it is not a violation of international law 
for him to do so, I venture to say is laid down by every 
authoritative writer upon that branch of jurisprudence, and it 
is also laid down by them all that, while the private citizen 
may do so, it would be a breach of neutrality for a neutral 
Government to make a loan of money to one of the belligerents. 

A private citizen of a neutral may sell contraband goods 
to a belligerent, if he chooses to take the risk of capture 
by a belligerent war vessel; and international law recognizes 
no offense in his shipping arms and munitions of war to one of 
the belligerents. It is a privilege universally exercised by mer- 
chants of all countries when the circumstances call for it, but 
it is also laid down by every writer upon international law 
that, on account of the distinction between the action of a pri- 
vate citizen and the action of the Government, a neutral Goy- 
ernment is not allowed to sell contraband goods, such as am- 
munition and guns, to a belligerent power; and it is perfectly 
obvious why there should be such a distinction. 

In a great digest of international law based upon the declara- 
tions of the officers of the United States Government during 
the entire period of its existence, a most interesting and useful 
compilation by Mr. John Bassett Moore, formerly counselor of 
the State Department, there are cited a number of authoritative 
rulings upon this subject. After discussing the proposition, 


which seems to be recognized everywhere, that private citizens 
of a neutral may trade in contraband with a belligerent, he 
says: 

In 1872 a question was raised in the United States Senate as to 
certain sales of “ordnance stores” which had been made by the 
Government of the United States during the fiscal year ending June 
80, 1870, to persons who were said to agents of the French Goy- 
ernment. A committee was appointed to investigate the subject. 

Then he goes on and discusses that question. I will not en- 
cumber the Recorp by reading the entire discussion, but he 
cites Hall, and says: 

Hall, referring to the above transaction, says: The vender of mu- 
nitions of war in large quantities during the existence of hostilities 
knows perfectly well that the 8 must intend them for the use 
of one of the belligerents, and a neutral Government is too strictly 
bound to hold aloof from the quarrel to be allowed to seek safety in 


the quibble that the precise destination of the articles bought has not 
been disclosed.” 


Perels, after stating the facts, remarks that they do not require 
comment. 


Snow expressed the hope that Mr. Carpenter's report “does not 
express the settled law of the United States upon this subject. It con- 
founds the rights and duties of a neutral State with those of the pri- 
vate citizens of a neutral State, which is a very different matter.“ 

Now, Mr. President, I propose to offer as an amendment to 
this bill by way of a substitute—I am not now offering it; I 
will withhold it for the present, but will offer it later—the fol- 
lowing: 

That the President is authorized and directed to expend a sum not 
exceeding $50,000,000 for the construction of ships in American ship- 
yards, preference being given to navy yards, and to operate said ships 
on such lines of trade, coastwise or foreign, as he may select, under 
such terms and regulations as he may determine: Provided, That such 
ships shall be constructed, as far as practicable, so as to be adapted for 
service both as naval auxiliaries and as merchant ships. 

Sec. 2. That the President may sell the bonds of the United States 
authorized for the construction of the Panama Canal, not to exceed the 
amount of $50,000.000, for the purposes of this act. 

I see no difficulty, Mr. President, in finding ample constitu- 
tional authority for the Government to own and operate ships 
if we should decide upon that policy. I will not discuss now the, 
question of Government ownership. In my opinion, it is the last 
resort in the administration and, regulation of public utilities ; 
but the time may come when we may have to adopt the last 
resort. If regulation shall have failed, I shall not shrink from 
Government ownership. The Government has constitutional 
authority to own and operate ships to carry the mail; it has 
constitutional authority to own and operate ships as auxiliaries 
to its Navy; it has constitutional authority to own and operate 
ships in the regulation of foreign commerce. It is not engaging 
in be private business. It proposes to operate them as a common 
carrier. 

But what is proposed here? Mr. President, when it is pre- 
sented to those who desire for one reason or another, for the 
building up of our Navy, for supplying this greatest defect, 
the want of transports and auxiliary vessels, that there should 
come under the flag of the Government a great fleet of vessels 
adapted in time of peace to use as merchant vessels, we find 
that the proposition is so framed that there will not be an 
American vessel created; that whatever fleet may be acquired 
will be disposed of in a very short time. The proposition of the 
President—and we must assume that this matter will be di- 
rected by the President—is that we should go into this enter- 
prise for a short time, and when it becomes profitable dispose 
of it. The President’s proposition is not that we should op- 
erate a line of ships to meet this great emergency in Europe, of 
which so much has been said on the other side. Reading from 
the President's message, he says: 

Therefore I propose another way of providing the means of transpor- 
tation which must precede, not tardily follow, the development of our 
trade with our neighbor States of America. 

That is the proposition of the President, that temporarily, in 
order to develop trade in America—in South America—wv 
should put on a line of ships with that portion of the Americas; 
and that when it becomes profitable, when trade has been de- 
veloped so as to encourage private enterprise, the Government 
shall go out of the business entirely and abandon its ships. 

What is the bill which has heen passed by the House and 
which is now pending before the Senate? It provides in express 
terms, in consonance with the policy of the President: 


Sec. 16. That two years from and after the conclusion of the present 
European war, that fact to be determined by the President, the corpora- _ 
tion and the shipping board shall turn over and transfer all vessels 

urchased or constructed under the provisions of this act to the Nav 

partment, and the Secretary of the Navy shall have the right, wit 
the approval of the President, to lease or charter any of such vessels 
not needed for naval or military purposes to any firm, individual, or 
corporation for use as merchant vessels. 


What is the result of that plan as applied to the existing con- 
ditions of the merchant marine of the world to-day? A few 
days ago one of the Senators from Missouri, in a moment of 
intense feeling, rather intimated that everyone who opposed 
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this bill was influenced by the Shipping Trust. Later on, in 
his cooler moments, he said—which of course was the fact 
that he did not intend any such thing as that. But what must 
be the effect of this bill and this plan if carried out according 
to the intentions of the President and according to the express 
terms of the bill as it is now framed? It must be that the Gov- 
ernment, if it produces any ships that are not now engaged in 
trade, would spend the money which is appropriated by this 
pill—thirty million or forty million dollars, or whatever the 
amount may be—for the ships of the Shipping Trust. If there 
is a Shipping Trust that controls all of the lines of commerce 
upon the Atlantic Ocean, where are you going to buy. ships 
unless you buy them from the Shipping Trust? I want to 
show in a few moments, in a very brief way, that there is no 
idle ship for sale; that there is no ship that is not now fulfill- 
ing to its utmost capacity the needs of trans-Atlantic commerce 
between this country and Europe, except the interned vessels 
of the Hamburg-American and the North German Lloyd Lines, 
which are the holders and the owners of the vessels which 
belong to this combination which the Senator to whom I 
referred a moment ago dominates as the Shipping Trust. 

If you are going to put a new ship into the commerce with 
Europe, one which is not now engaged in it, you would be com- 
pelled under this bill to take the interned, rusting, or rotting 
vessels of the Shipping Trust, and pay them the thirty or forty 
million dollars to be raised by the sale of United States bonds. 

Then, what is the proposition? That when the so-called emer- 
gency has passed, when we settle down to normal conditions, we 
shall sell the ships back again to the Shipping Trust; and if 
this transaction is characterized by the ordinary lack of finan- 
cial acumen that characterizes Government business transac- 
tions, we will sell them for a great deal less than we paid for 
them. That is the proposal. 

I notice in a description of these interned vessels that they 
are yessels which have been used in the business. of bringing 
to American shores the great hordes of the illiterate and labor- 
ing classes of certain parts of Europe; that is the chief business 
of these great steamship lines. Under the fortunes of war their 
ships are interned; their ships are rusting; their profits from 
carrying the steerage passengers who have crowded their ves- 
sels heretofore are cut off. The same interests which opposed 
the literacy test in the immigration bill are the interests which 
own the interned vessels and which are now desirous of selling 
them to the United States if this bill should pass. It is quite 
a coincidence—purely a coincidence, of course—that the Sena- 
tors who are loudest in talking about the Shipping Trust are 
now advocating a bill which can have no other effect than to 
benefit the Shipping Trust by relieving it of its interned ships. 
The same Senators who employed every parliamentary ex- 
peflient that it was possible for them to employ in order to 
defeat the effort of putting into the law a literacy test, which 
the Shipping Trust thought, according to the documents which 
have been published and circulated in this city, would interfere 
with their lucrative business of bringing over hordes of immi- 
grants from Europe to compete with the laborers of the United 
States and to lower the standard of living in this country. I 
Say it is quite an interesting coincidence. 

A good many different reasons are given for urging this so- 
called emergency measure. One of them is, as I said a moment 
ago, that the rates on grain are so high that the poor farmers 
of this country are suffering by reason of it. Why, Mr. Presi- 
dent, for a good many years the farmers of the West have been 
raising and selling wheat for less than it cost them. During 
the last season, on account of the war in Europe and other cir- 
cumstances, for the first time in many years they received a 
good price for their wheat; and those of them who have any 
wheat to sell are receiving a good price for it now, and there is 
eyery prospect that they will receive a good price for it next 
year. 

There used to be a man in New York—I think his name was 
Jones—who advertised that he paid the freight. He had the 
nervé to publish a picture of his face in almost every news- 
paper in the country, blowing a horn, and accompanying the 
picture were the words: “ Jones—he pays the freight.” I have 
no doubt that was true, that he did pay the freight upon the 
commodities which he had for sale; but he did not mention the 
additional fact that he collected it back again from his cus- 
tomers. 

Of course we are interested in reasonable freight rates to 
Europe. We know that in the necessities which are arising 
out of war, the need of food for their people, the need of arms 
and munitions of war for their armies, they are willing to pay 
the freight, and are paying it in the greater part. When I read 
the report of the Secretary of the Treasury, I notice the plain- 
tiye appeal which he makes for the passage of this bill in be- 


half of the farmers of this country who raise grain, cotton, and 
other commodities; and to show what the burden imposed upon 
the farmers by these high ocean freight rates means, he says 
that the greatest increases in rates and the heayiest taxes are 
imposed upon the products in which the American farmer is 
most concerned, namely, grain and cotton. 

Why, Mr. President, in view of the wealth which has lately 
been brought to the grain growers of the West as a due reward 
for the labors of many years in which they received no profits, 
it seems strange that the Secretary of the Treasury, the chief 
advocate of this bill, should ask its passage as an emergency 
measure, as a new departure in the policies of this Government, 
declining to accept any amendment which would prohibit the 
purchase of the ships of belligerents in order to relieve the farm- 
ers and the grain growers of the country of the situation in 
which they are placed. I think I can speak for the grain 
growers, in part at least, in some sections, and I say for them 
that they are not in need at this particular time of assistance 
or sympathy on account of the prices which they are receiving 
for their grain, and I say further that if they did, if they were 
in need, they would receive no relief from this bill. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President, would it disturb the Senator 
if I asked him a question? 

Bick POINDEXTER. No; I yield to the Senator from North 
akota. 

Mr. GRONNA. Isit nota fact that on the 6th day of Febru- 
ary, 1915, wheat sold in the market at Chicago for $1.67 a 
bushel, and that on that very same day it sold in London for 
60 shillings a quarter, or, in other words, $1.73 a bushel, mak- 
ing a difference of only 6 cents a bushel? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. If the Senator states that as a fact, I 
accept it as such. 

Mr. GRONNA. I state that. That is a fact. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President, as I said a moment ago, 
there are various reasons given for this condition of ocean 
freights. One of them stated is that there is a trust or com- 
bine, and another one, rather inconsistent with it, is that there 
is not enough ship tonnage to supply the demand. Of course 
if it is due to a combine, the price would be put up regardless 
of the amount of tonnage, and if there is a shortage of ships 
the rates would go up whether there is a monopoly or not. 
Another one, entirely inconsistent with either of the foregoing, 
is that it is due to the uncertainties and to the dangers of war— 
to high war insurance. Now let us see what is the showing which 
was made by the Secretary of the Treasury and the Secretary 
of Commerce themselves as to these conditions, as to what is 
the cause for these high rates, 

I hear it said that we need Government ships to carry cotton 
to Belgium and to Germany and to carry tobacco to Italy; that 
there are not enough ships to carry it, and therefore that the 
Government must furnish them. In the supplementary report 
of the Secretary of the Treasury of January 27 I find certain 
statements, which I wish to read. I assume that the informa- 
tion it contains, being furnished by them, is reliable. You 
always construe the testimony of a party which he himself 
furnishes as binding upon the party who furnishes it. 

I find here a letter from Mr. Justus Ruperti. of New York, 
of G. Amsinck & Co., addressed to the agent of the United 
States Government, Mr. Charles Ferguson; and what is the 
information which it contains and which he transmits to the 
Senate of the United States, as to the need of ships for carrying 
the supplies of the United States to these various countries? 
It is so astonishing, in view of the great insistence upon this 
measure through all sorts of conditions and times and hotirs of 
the day and night, that I want to read a portion of it. He says: 


A line to Italy does not seem necessary, as the Italian Government 
has sufficient steamers, if only the United States Government will stand 
together with the Italian to protect these steamers from constant and in 
many cases unnecessary Interference and delay. 


Now, as to the need of a line to Denmark, Norway, and Hol- 
land, he says: 

There is at present also not sufficient freight open, but there should 
be enough steamers of those countries—which have fleets of their own— 
to insure a sufficient traffic, if the United States will assist those coun- 
tries also in maintaining a service which is not unnecessarily hampered 
and interfered with by pecon nations, as is done at present, where 
a pu many commercial transactions for supplying those neutral coun- 
tries with their requirements, and which are in no way affected by any 
articles of contraband of war or supplies for the fighting nations, are 
hampered and stopped. 

That is the showing which is made by the Secretary of the 
Treasury, and from it it appears that there is no need of ships 
in the trade with Holland, Scandinavia, and Italy, but that 
the high rates are due to interference with the operation of these 
ships by the war vessels of the belligerent nations. 

Mr. President, where are we going to get ships? I will sub- 
mit the amendment which I desire to offer after calling atten- 
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tion to this. This is also evidence. which is furnished by the 
Secretary of the Treasury and the Secretary of Commerce in 
the report to which I have just referred. On page 38 of that 
report there is printed an article—evidently which they ap- 
proye—in which the fact is clearly and emphatically stated 
that every available vessel than can be operated in this 
trade is engaged in it at present, and that every shipyard 
which is capable of constructing ships is busy constructing 
ships. 

In every direction it will be seen that huge 2 are to be made in 
the shipping industry. Nor are shipowners the only ones to feel the 
boom. The prosperity has created a demand for more ships. The 
price of steamers is rising daily, and shipbuilders are booking so many 
orders that their yards will be full for some years to come. Many 
shipowners also are selling off their old tonnage at prices which they 
never dreamed of before the outbreak of war. 

Investigation goes to show that the present boom has been of a 
much greater nature than during other wars, After the Franco-Prussian 
War, for instance, the boom did. not set in until some 12 months after 
the declaration of peace. By this time the nations had time to turn 
around, and finance was readjusted. And then the rise in freights 
was more gradual, It was not until 1882 that the top of the rise ap- 


ared. 
Pett is interesting to note that the only rate approximating to present 
figures was paid to the Ben Nevis, a steamer with a any g capacity 
of 7,500 quarters, or about 1,500 tons, which obtained 8s. 3d. per quarter 
from New Orleans to Rouen. 
+ s > * * 2 * 


The shipment of wheat commences from the end of December, how- 
ever, and already many vessels have been chartered, the rates of 
freight for steamers which will be ready to load in January and early 
February rising within the last month or two from 20s, per ton to 


37s. 6d. 
* * * $ + + $ 


The beginning of the season has not seen a large number of steamers 
chartered to Italy, but it is now stated 14 5 in addition to the enor- 
mous quantities which are being imported from North America, the 
Italian Government has purchased some 400,000 tons of wheat and 
oats from the Argentine Republic for shipment from the River Plata, 


I read that for the purpose of demonstrating, by the testi- 
mony of the proponents of this bill themselves, that every 
available ship is engaged in this trade, and thut even if the 
Government can purchase them, they can not carry any more 
freight than they are carrying now; and as for the relief which 
eculd be experienced in freight rates by the operation of the 
small number of ships which the Government would acquire 
under this bill, even if it operates them in the European trade, 
it would be impossible for them to take care of more than a 
small portion of the enormous shipments which these reports 
indicate are now being made to Europe, and would have but a 
negligible effect upon rates, 

The only remedy aside from building ships, Mr. President, is 
the purchase of these interned vessels. The result of that 
would be that vessels which have suffered the penalty of the 
superior navy of their adversaries and have been practically 
interned, which are forbidden from the sea, would be released; 
money would be spent in a foreign country for replacing them 
with other vessels, and the United States for its investment of 
thirty or forty million dollars would have a number of vessels 
rapidly growing obsolete, which it would be impossible for it 
to operate profitably in competition with more modern vessels 
equipped with new kinds of engines, Diesel engines, submerged 
flame combustion—internal combustion, as it is called—and all 
the improvements in the way of marine engines which are 
now being placed in vessels being constructed at the present 
time. 

Mr. President, if we spend the amount of money provided in 
this bill it ought to be spent in this country. There never was 
a time in the history of the country when something that would 
afford occupation to the idle workmen of this country would be 
more opportune. Instead of undertaking to release the bound- 
up ships of a belligerent nation a bill should be passed, if we 
decide to embark upon this policy, which would restore the hum 
of industry to American shipyards and give some occupation 
to the navy yards of the United States, now being maintained 
at a great expense without any corresponding results. 

However desirous we might be that the Government of the 
United States should build up an auxiliary fleet or should en- 
gage in the shipping business, I submit that it would be folly to 
undertake, as is proposed here, and insistently proposed, when 
we acquire the ships, to operate them in the midst of a flagrant 
war, when everybody knows that the destruction of one of them, 
eyen though covered by the thin subterfuge of a private corpora- 
tion which is owned by the Government, would create a feeling 
in this country that would bring us perilously near the declara- 
tion of hostilities, either by our own or by some foreign Goy- 
ernment. 

I offer the amendment which I send to the desk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT, The amendment will be stated. 


The SECRETARY. It is proposed to add, in amendment No. 3, 
the following: 


That the President is authorized and directed to expend a sum not 
exceeding $50,000,000 for the construction of ships 5 ship- 
yards, preference being given to navy Phata and to operate said ships 
on such lines of trade, coastwise or foreign, as he may select, under 
such terms and regulations as he may determine: Provided, That such 
ships shall be constructed, as far as practicable, so as to be adapted 
for service both as naval auxiliaries and as merchant ships. 


Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Florida. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I move to lay the amendment on the table. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Upon that I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were not ordered. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is upon laying on the 
table the amendment offered by the Senator from Washington. 

The motion to lay on the table was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question now is on the motion 
of the Senator from Florida [Mr. FLETCHER] to disagree to the 
amendments of the House and ask for a conference, and that the 
Chair appoint the conferees on the part of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to, and Mr. FLETCHER, Mr. RANSDELL, 
Mr. MARTIN of Virginia, Mr. SIMMONS, Mr. NELSON, Mr. Burton, 
and Mr. CrawForp were appointed as the conferees on the part 
of the Senate. 

LEGISLATIVE, ETC., APPROPRIATIONS. 


Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. Mr. President, I simply desire to 
give notice that in the morning, immediately after the com- 
pletion of the morning business, I shall ask the Senate to 
proceed to the consideration of the legislative, executive, and 
judicial appropriation bill. 

Mr. KERN. I move that the Senate adjourn until 11 o'clock 
to-morrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 7 o’clock p. m.) the Sen- 
on a until to-morrow, Friday, February 19, 1915, at 11 
o'clock a. m. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuourspay, February 18, 1915. 


The House met at 11 o'clock a. m. 

The Chaplain, Rey. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 

We bless Thee, Infinite Spirit, our heavenly Father, for the 
enthusiasm which fills the breast of the man of convictions 
and impels to action because he feels down deep in his heart 
that he is in consonance with the eternal laws which Thou 
hast ordained. To him we owe a debt of gratitude which can 
not be expunged. Science, literature, art, government, religion 
are his contributions to the world. Give to us, we pray Thee, 


convictions, that we may be lifted out of self by enthusiasm 


into the higher realms of thought and action, exemplified in the 
life, character, and precepts of the Jesus of Nazareth. Amen. 

981 Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and ap- 
proved. . : 
CORRECTION OF A PENSION BILL, 


Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Speaker, on yesterday morning the House 
agreed to a conference report on pension bill H. R. 20562. 
The Clerk overlooked amendment 86, and it was not included 
in the conference report. I ask unanimous consent that the 
House recede from its disagreement to amendment No, 36 and 
agree to the same. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Indiana asks unani- 
mous consent that the House recede from its disagreement to 
amendment 86 to the bill H. R. 20562 and agree to the same. 
Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS, 


Mr. Wess was recognized. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. I 
desire to make a motion to go into Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union to consider the pension appro- 
priation bill, which it is necessary to pass. I ask the Chair to 
recognize me for that purpose. 

Mr. WEBB. Mr. Speaker, I make the point that the Chair 
had recognized me before the parliamentary inquiry by the 
gentleman from Georgia. 

Mr. BARTLETT. But I was on my feet and looking at the 
Speaker 

The SPEAKER. Well, a good many people look ut ths 
Speaker. : 

Mr. BARTLETT. Trying to catch the Speaker's eye. 
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The SPEAKER. The Chair had already recognized the gen- 
tleman from North Carolina. 

Mr. WEBB. Mr. Speaker, I ask the Chair to lay before the 
House the bill H. R. 17869, now on the Speaker's table. 

The SPEAKER. If this is going to take any considerable 
length of time, the Chair will ask the gentleman to withhold it 
for the present. 

Mr. BARTLETT. I understand that it will take some time. 

Mr. MANN. It will take considerable time. 

Mr. CRISP. Mr. Speaker, under Rule XXIV is it not in order 
and have we not the right to have the Chair lay before the 
House bills on the Speaker's table? 

The SPEAKER. There is no doubt about that, but the Chair 
has a supervisory power over the proceedings of the House. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, to save time I will raise 
the question of consideration on the bill called up by the gentle- 
man from North Carolina. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from North Carolina can 
call his bill up to-morrow morning. 

Mr. WEBB. Can I not call it up this afternoon immediately 
after the passage of the pension bill? : 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman can call it up as soon as 
we get through with the pension bill. 

Mr. WEBB. Then I withdraw my request. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 


Mr. LAZARO. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Louisiana asks unan- 
imous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 

Mr. ASHBROOK, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, 
reported that they had examined and found truly enrolled bills 
of the following titles, when the Speaker signed the same: 

II. R. 19545. An act granting pensions and increase of pen- 
sions to certain soldiers and sailors of the Civil War and 
certain widows and dependent children of soldiers and sailors 
of said war; and 

II. R. 19376. An act confirming patents heretofore issued to 
certain Indians in the State of Washington. 

The SPEAKER announced his signature to enrolled joint reso- 
lution of the following title: 

8. J. Res. 187. Joint resolution requesting the President of the 
United States to invite foreign Governments to participate in 
the International Congress on Education. 

PENSION APPROPRIATION BILL. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House 
resolve itself into Committee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union for the further consideration of the pension appro- 
priation bill. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union, with Mr. CLINE in the 
chair, 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is now in Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union for the further con- 
sideration of the pension appropriation bill, of which the Clerk 
will read the title. 

The Clerk read as follows: Seine rach 

2 e payment o 
i nik othar e ot the United BERIA for tha ASAI year 
ending June 30, 1916, and for other purposes, 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Chairman, may I inquire as to the con- 
sumption of time in general debate, how much has been used 
on both sides? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Georgia has had 1 
hour and 15 minutes and the gentleman from Illinois has 
occupied 35 minutes. 

Mr. HINEBAUGH. Mr. Chairman, I yield 12 minutes to the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. SWITZER]. 

Mr. SWITZER. Mr. Chairman, the bill under consideration 
carries appropriations to meet our obligations growing out of 
the administration of the pension laws which have been enacted 
on account of services rendered in the Army and the Navy in 
the defense of our country, and I know of no appropriation 
made by Congress to which the people give a more cheerful 
assent. 

I recall with pride that my first effort on the floor of this 
-Chamber was in support of the passage of the Sherwood pen- 
sion bill which as amended and finally enacted by Congress 
carried an increase of pensions to more than 400,000 Civil War 
veterans. I was among the first of those to advocate eliminat- 


ing from the original Sherwood bill those provisions which 
excluded from its benefits veteran inmates of soldiers’ homes 
and those veterans who were recipients of an annual income 
of a thousand dollars or more. The increases carried by this 
bill were in no instance unreasonable, and in the amount they 
no more than equaled the increase in cost of living since the 
passage of the dependent bill of 1890 and the subsequent old- 
age pension bill. : 

Since the Sherwood law has been passed more than 100, 
Civil War veterans have died. The grim reaper is fast deplet- 
ing their ranks, and of the 35,000 who die annually thousands 
of them leave widows who under the existing laws are entitled 
to draw a $12 monthly stipend. Many other thousands have 
been found to be so necessitous and with claims so meritorious 
that they have been granted pensions by special acts of Con- 
gress, But there are other thousands who are just as neces- 
sitous, whose claims are as meritorious, who are heartlessly 
refused any relief by this great Government. 

On the 7th day of last December I introduced into this 
House a bill to remove from existing law that limitation which 
excludes widows whose marriages to the old soldiers date 
subsequent to June 27, 1890. Since I introduced that bill 
I have learned that on the 23d of May last the Senate Com- 
mittee on Pensions recommended for passage and reported out 
the Spanish-American War widows’ bill, which was passed by 
this House more than a year ago, with an amendment eliminat- 
ing the limitation to which I have just referred, and to bring 
the bar down to a date which will correspord to the time of 
the passage of the proposed amendatory legislation. Anyone 
who has made a casual investigation of our pension laws will 
readily concede the justice of the amendment proposed by the 
Senate Committee on Pensions. I have been informed that if 
it is allowed to be brought to a vote at this session-of Congress 
it will pass the Senate by an overwhelming majority; but will 
it be allowed to come to a yote? The Department of the In- 
terior has estimated that the passage of the proposed legislation 
to which I have just referred will necessitate an annual 
increase of appropriations for the next few years of $7.500,000, 
two million and a half of which will be needed on account of 
the deceased Spanish-American War yeterans and $5,000,000 
on account of the deceased Civil War veterans. Twenty-four 
years after the close of the Civil War, at a time when we 
numbered only about 63,000,000 people, when our estimated 
wealth was only about $62,000,000,000, Congress, recognizing 
the great hardships imposed upon widows to be compelled to 
prove that the death of the old soldier was caused by some 
disease or injury contracted or incurred in the service and 
desiring to treat them more liberally, inserted in the dependent 
act of 1890 a provision giving a pension of $8 a month regard- 
less of the cause of death. The amount has since been increased 
to $12 per month. 

In order to remove the incentive to marry an old soldier, sick 
and decrepit, whose time on earth in all probability would be 
short, for the purpose of securing a widow’s pension, the Con- 
gress included among its beneficiaries only those widows who 
married the soldier prior to June 27, 1890. Twenty-four more 
years have now rolled around, and it seems to me to be unjust, 
and it certainly is unjust, that the widow who married the old 
soldier a few days or a few months or a few years prior to June 
27, 1890, should now be entitled to a pension, while the widow 
who married the old soldier a few days subsequent to that time 
has no pensionable status under the law. One was as much the 
wife of the soldier as the other; one is as much the widow of 
the soldier as the other and just as much entitled to a pension 
as the other. It seems to me that 24 years is too long a time to 
allow such a gross inequality to remain in any pension law, 
especially a pension law for a great Nation like this, comprised 
of 100,000,000 people, whose wealth to-day is estimated at twice 
1 7 it was at the time of the passage of the dependent act in 
1890. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SWITZER. Yes. 

Mr. BARTLETT. The gentleman will find, if he was here 
the other day, when we passed 

Mr. SWITZER. I can not yield for a speech. 

Mr. BARTLETT. I will give the gentleman the additional 
time. If the gentleman was here the other day, he will remem- 
ber that the Pension Committee reported out at least a half 
dozen bills where the widow had married the soldier some time 
after that time and a pension was granted. I call attention to 
that fact because one of the very few cases I have was one of 
those, and I had not been able to get it considered. 

Mr. SWITZER. Mr. Chairman, I think I have just stated 
that Congress found many cases of old widows who were not 
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entitled to a pension under the general law whose cases were 
so necessitous and meritorious that they have been given pen- 
sions by special act of Congress; but there are other thousands 
that are unprovided for, and it will be an utter impossibility to 
grant special acts for all of them. 

There are thousands of widows who are to-day drawing pen- 
sions who lived with old soldiers as their wives a much shorter 
time than thousands of those who married the soldier since 
1890. Can anybody give any valid reason why this outrageous 
discrimination should continue against the widow who lived as 
the wife of the old soldier for 5, 10, 15, or 20 years since 1890? 
I know that many will say that this is an inopportune time to 
press legislation which will necessitate an increase of appro- 
priations to some extent for the next few years; but, with a 
deficit confronting us in our national revenues, this Congress 
has enacted a war tax to help build railroads in Alaska, and 
only yesterday this House voted to issue and sell millions of 
dollars of bonds to enable the Government to go into the ship- 
ping business—to go, you might say, buccaneering upon the 
high seas in quest of foreign trade—to make conquest of the 
marts of the world. 

If we must contribute to a war-tax fund, I submit that the 
widows and the dependents of those who have defended the 
country in time of war ought to be allowed to share in the 
benefits of that fund, and I think that seven and a half millions 
of dollars is a reasonable demand for such purpose out of 
$100,000,000 of war-tax revenue. Of course, we have been told 
that this matter ought to go over until next winter, but we are 
informed through the newspapers that this administration pro- 
poses to follow “the watchful-waiting policy” in looking after 
and caring for the deficit which now confronts us, and with an 
$80,000,000 deficit on top of a war tax next December, and with 
$48,000.000 of sugar revenue disappearing May 1 following on 
aceount of the automatic workings of the iniquitous Underwood 
tariff law, the same argument that is advanced to-day for post- 
poning this legislation will again be advanced, and it will be 
accentuated one-hundredfold on account of the conditions to 
which I have just alluded. 

Mr. Chairman, are we to go to the country at the close of 
this Congress with the proposition that there is no hope during 
this administration for any legislative relief for the unfortu- 
nate widows to whom I have just alluded? It will not do to say 
that there is no sentiment in this eountry for this legislation. 
The Civil War veterans throughout the whole Nation demand 
it. The Spanish-American War veterans demand it, and the 
Senate in the closing hours of the last Congress passed a bill, 
practically the same bill that the Senate committee reported 
out on the 23d day of May last. The President prevailed upon 
this House a day or two ago to pass a shipping bill for the 
moral effect it might have on the legislative body at the other 
end of the Capitol. It seems to me that it would be wisdom 
for the Committee on Invalid Pensions to consider my bill and 
report it out. or some similar measure, and secure its passage 
through this House in order to wake up the slumbering bill 
which the Senate committee reported out last spring. 

Mr. GOULDEN. Will the gentieman yield? 

Mr. SWITZER. I wil. 

Mr. GOULDEN. I desire to ask the gentleman if he is 
familiar with what changes or amendments were made in the 
Senate with regard to the bill they have just reported out with 
reference to Spanish-American War widows? 

Mr. SWITZER. I do not know that I can accurately answer 
the gentleman; but I think they reported out practically the 
snme bill that was passed by the House. The only difference is 
that they have recommended an amendment to that bill which 
takes care of the trouble of which I have just been complain- 
ing by giving pensions to widows of Civil War veterans who 
married soldiers since June 27, 1890, and bringing the bar 
down to date of the passage of this proposed legislation. 

Mr. GOULDEN. I think I agree with the gentleman in the 
main, but I question whether we would want to bring it down 
quite as far as that. Perhaps, in common justice, if we should 
bring it down 10 years it would be about right; say 1900, as 
many needy and deserving widows of veterans of the Civil War 
who married the soldier after 1890 are entitled to this recog- 
nition. 

Mr. SWITZER. There is an honest’ difference of opinion 
upon that proposition, but I think at least it ought to be 
brought down to 1910. I feel confident that the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions of the House favors some relief of this kind. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. BARTLETT. I will yield the gentleman five minutes, 
having occupied a portion of his time. 

Mr, SWITZER. I will take just a moment more. Of course 
there is great pressure brought upon the members of the In- 
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valid Pensions Committee -by the leaders of the majority to 
practice rigid economy at this time. They hesitate to act, but 
we know and the people of this country know that appropria- 
tions are being made every day which the revenues of the next 
fiscal year will be unable to meet, and they know we propose 
some time in the future to either correct the blunders and 
mistakes made in the recent revision of the tariff laws or in- 
crease some of the existing rates of taxation or develop and 
enact some new tax machinery to take care of these appropri- 
ations and these deficits that we are making at this time. It 
seems to me it would be the part of patriotism, that it is our 
duty, to include that small increase of appropriation of seven 
and a half million dollars, although to some extent enlarging 
the deficits we know will be on hand at the convening of the 
next session of Congress. [Applause.] 

I yield back the remainder of my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman yields back three minutes. 

Mr. HINEBAUGH. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to 
the gentleman from California [Mr. J. R. KNOWLAND]. 

Mr. J. R. KNOWLAND. Mr. Chairman, I was very glad of 
the opportunity on Monday of this week to cast my vote during 
the numerous roll calls in favor of the bill (H. R. 12202) to pre- 
vent interstate commerce in the products of child labor. Owing 
to the lateness of the hour when the bill was taken up, and due 
to the filibuster attempted by certain southern Democrats bit- 
terly opposed to the legislation, practically all discussion upon 
this important bill was cut off in the House. 

I avail myself of the present opportunity, therefore, to briefiy 
discuss this important measure, which is now pending in the 
Senate, where I sincerely hope it may not be lost sight of be- 
cause of present chaotic conditions in that body. 

Briefly, the bill provides in section 1 that it shall be unlawful 
to ship in interstate commerce the products of a mine or quarry 
which have been produced by the labor of children under 16 
years of age, or the products of any mill, cannery, factory, or 
like establishment produced by children under 14 years of age. 
Products are also prohibited shipment from establishments 
where children work more than eight hours a day or more than 
six days a week, or after 7 p. m. or before 7 a. m. 

Section 2 designates the Attorney General, the Secretary of 
Labor, and the Secretary of Commerce as a board to enforce 
and carry out this law. 

Section 3 empowers the Secretary of Labor or any person 
designated by him to enter and investigate any establishment 
that produces or manufactures goods for interstate commerce. 

Section 4 makes it the duty of any district attorney upon 
proper reference of violation of the act to prosecute in the 
Federal courts the violator. 

Section 5 provides the penalty for violation of the act. The 
maximum fine is $1,000, the minimum $100, with an additional- 
provision of from one year to one month's imprisonment or 
both fine and imprisonment, at the discretion of the court. 

This section also contains a provision absolving a dealer 
from prosecution if the dealer can establish a guaranty from 
the producer or manufacturer that the provisions of this act 
in regard to age and hours of employees was not violated. 
This guaranty shall be void unless containing the name and ad- 
dress of the person giving the same. In the event of violation 
of the guaranty the person giving it is subject to prosecution 
and penalties. 

Section 6 provides that each shipment or delivery for ship- 
ment shall constitute a separate offense. 

Section 7 provides that the act shall become operative one 

year from its passage. 
Within continental United States in 1900, according to the 
census of that year, 1,750,178 children between the ages of 10 
and 15 years were engaged in gainful occupations, Of this 
number 142,105 were only 10 years of age, 158,778 were 11, 
221,313 were 12, 268,427 were 13, 406,701 were 14, and 552,854 
had reached the age of 15 years. This was over 18.2 per cent 
of all the children in the United States between the ages of 10 
and 15 years. 

The census of 1910 shows a slight increase in the number 
of children employed at the ages mentioned—a total of 1,990,225. 
This is 184 per cent of the children of corresponding age, as 
against 18.2 per cent for 1900, 10 years previously. It is an 
encouraging sign, and no doubt an evidence of the activities 
of those engaged in the work of eradicating this evil, that the 
1910 census figures show a marked decrease—18.8 per cent— 
in the number of children of both sexes between the ages of 
10 and 15 years employed in nonagricultural pursuits—occu- 
pations most harmful to those of tender age. 

It is to be regretted, however, that thousands of children 
are yet employed in coal mines, in poorly ventilated cotton, silk, 
and other textile mills. Many toil in the sweatshops of the 
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great cities, in glass factories at night, and in cigar and cigar- 
ette factories. The injurious effect of this labor upon the 
health of children, particularly during the adolescent period, 
is recognized by those who have made a scientific study of the 
subject. 

While it is recognized that many States have passed child- 
labor laws, many of them effective, the enactment of a national 
statute upon the subject is certain to bring about a greater 
uniformity. It is also recognized that in certain States where 
the evil is most pronounced no action has been taken. 

Opposition is frequently encountered to State legislation from 
manufacturers who contend that if they are compelled to dis- 
continue the employment of children while their competitors 
in neighboring States continue to enjoy the benefits of this 
cheaper labor, the result will prove financially disastrous. This 
but strengthens the argument for a national attack upon the 
evil. 

In Mississippi over 63 per cent of boys between the ages of 
10 and 15 years are employed in gainful occupations according 
to census bulletins, and over 43 per cent of the girls. In Ala- 
bama, North and South Carolina the percentage is about as 
high. 

For many years Congress has been discussing this important 
subject. It strikes me that the time has come to act. We have 
passed legislation in this body within recent years to conserve 
our national forests, to protect the coal of Alaska, to preserve 
animal life, and to safeguard the scenic wonder spots of the 
Nation. Shall we Jonger permit commercial greed to prevent 
the conservation of our children—the boys and girls who must 
face and solve the great problems of to-morrow? 

Mr. HINEBAUGH. Mr. Chairman, I yield the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. KELLY] 10 minutes. 

Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman 
from California has just given an illustration of .unfair com- 
petition in business—the use of child labor by some manufac- 
turers when other manufacturers, more scrupulous, will not 
resort to such methods. Unfair competition is the greatest 
curse to American business to-day. It means the law of the 
jungle, under which the strong and cunning and unscrupulous 
always overpower the weak. Because of that fact, unfair com- 
petition carried to its logical end advances concentration of 
wealth, control by the few, and monopoly. 

One of the most dangerous methods of unfair competition is 
the price cutting of standard, trade-marked goods, which have 
in them the reputation of the maker and his purpose to make 
them products which will secure and retain the confidence of 
the buying public. 

I am in favor of the doctrine that a manufacturer who has 
distinctly identified his product and fixed its value in the pubiic 
mind should have the right to protect the sale of his merchan- 
dise, the good will of his trade, and the good name of his prod- 
uct by fixing the retail selling price of that product. I contend 
that the maintenance of the retail price is a necessary and legiti- 
mate business principle, that it means benefit to all and works 
injury to none. 

This right of price maintenance for specialties and branded 
articles was recognized as a legal one until a few years ago. 
Recently, however, successive decisions of the United States 
Supreme Court have taken that right from the manufacturer, 
and an entirely new situation confronts business as a result of 
these judicial decisions. 

For many years the decisions of the Supreme Court held to 
the general principle that a manufacturer could sell or refuse 
to sell his goods, as he saw fit. Then the tenor changed, and 
now the court has practically reversed its decisions and takes 
the opposite view. 

The first case that ended in a decision questioning the right 
of the manufacturer to fix the resale price was that of the 
Bobbs-Merrill Publishing Co. against the R. H. Macy Co. of 
New York. 

The Bobbs-Merrill Co. published a copyrighted book which 
was marked to sell at $1. The Macy company cut the price, 
and the publishing company brought suit for an infringement 
of copyright, on the ground that it had the right to fix the 
selling price. 

The Supreme Court held that as Macy & Co. had made no 
express contract to sell the book for $1, it was not bound to 
maintain the price. The case was decided upon the facts, and 
thus did not touch on the question of previous agreement or the 
rights of manufacturers of patented articles. It was important, 
however, in that it showed the trend of mind of the court, which 
was followed out in Jater decisions. 

The next case was that of the Miles Medical Co., which 
sought to maintain the retail prices of its proprietary medi- 


cines. The court decided that when a manufacturer sold his 
goods he parted with all his property rights and could not con- 
trol the resale price. It was further held that such fixation of 
price was in violation of the Sherman antitrust law. 

Still this case did not touch the question of patented articles, 
but the rights of the patentee was the question at issue in the 
next case, that of Henry versus the A. D. Dick Co. 

The court upheld the agreement in this case, but Justice 
White dissented in a minority opinion—and this minority 
opinion became the majority opinion in the next case decided. 
This was the case familiarly known as the Sanatogen case, and 
the decision in it held the opposite view from that in the Dick 
case. The change of a single vote in the Supreme Court made 
the doctrine of price maintenance and contracts for price main- 
tenance illegal and in violation of the Sherman antitrust law. 

The Waltham Watch Co. case followed, and the court repeated 
its decision that the patentee, while he might create selling 
agencies to control the price, could not fix the price after out- 
right sale to the dealer. 

This was the last case decided and finished the series of de- 
cisions in which the Supreme Court has completely changed its 
former attitude, and now holds that contracts for the mainte- 
nance of the price of copyrighted or patented articles are illegal, 
contrary to public policy, and void under the antitrust law. 

The court makes three exceptions in its decisions, and de- 
clares that manufacturers can maintain prices, Arst, by estab- 
lishing selling agencies dealing directly with the ultimate con- 
sumer; second, by reserving a substantial royalty from the re- 
tail price; third, by selling direct from the plant through per- 
Sonal application or mail orders. 

That is the situation as it stands at present. Because of this 
judge-made law, made in some instances by one man only, man- 
ufacturers face entirely new and wholly unjust conditions in 
the transaction of business. Uncle Sam makes it a crime for 
anyone to sell a postage stamp at less than its face value. Price 
cutting on his brands is prohibited, but price-cutting dealers 
are permitted and encouraged to depreciate the value of the 
goods of independent manufacturers without let or hindrance. 

To remedy the injustices involved in this situation, an act 
of Congress is necessary, and such a measure, known as the 
Stevens bill, is pending in this Congress, It provides that 
maintenance of price shall be legal, provided that the producer 
does not have a monopoly of a general class of merchandise 
and is not a party to a combination for the purpose of securing 
such a monopoly. It provides that the price must be printed 
on a notice affixed to each article and that the producer must 
file with the Bureau of Corporations a statement giving the 
brand, trade-mark, and so forth, and the uniform price to 
wholesalers, retailers, and consumers. Articles may be sold 
for less than the uniform price when a dealer retires from 
business or becomes bankrupt, or if the goods are damaged or 
soiled. In such cases, however, the dealer must offer the manu- 
facturer or vendor the opportunity of purchasing the articles 
at the price paid for them. 

I submit that this measure should be passed. I believe that 
the right to fix the retail prices of standard brands of mer- 
chandise of fixed quality is a benefit to the manufacturer, 
dealer, and consumer. 

It will protect the manufacturer from unfair competition, 
and will prevent trade pirates from ruining his business. 

The manufacturer produces a standard article and gives it a 
trade-mark or trade name. He spends his money to make that 
name mean quality to the public mind. He has a right to be 
protected after he has made that individual trade name valu- 
able, for it is his property, and his alone. Under the law to- 
day he may collect damages from those who steal it from him 
and use it for themselves, 

But the value of his trade-mark is not alone in the name or 
in its form or color or shape. It is more than a certain kind of 
box or label. It is a symbol to the public of a certain quality 
of goods and the character of the concern that makes them. 
Any practice, therefore, that injures the article in the public 
mind and damages the reputation of the firm is as unfair as 
the theft of a trade-mark itself. It should be equal ground for 
a suit for damages. 

Mr. WEBB. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania. I will. 

Mr. WEBB. Does the bill to which you refer apply only to 
trade-mark goods? 

Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania. It refers to all standard identi- 
fied goods which are not monopolized, and its purposes are 
clearly expressed in the bill itself. 

Baer WEBB. That is, all goods that have been well adver- 
tised? 
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Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania. All goods that have been 
identified by the manufacturer until they have a certain value 
ia the public mind. 

Mr. WEBB. Who is to decide that question? 

Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania. The decision must be made, 
under this bill, by the manufacturer when he gives his trade- 
mark to the Bureau of Corporations, together with his uniform 
price to the wholesaler, retailer, and consumer. 

The manufacturer of such an article must put real value into 
his goods and he must make the public want his article. He 
individualizes it and gives it a name to be known by. He must 
establish a general market and advertise constantly the merits 
of his goods. He advertises the price, for he must convince the 
public that it is worth the price asked and persuade the people 
to go to a store and pay that price. 

This is the manufacturer's most valuable asset, and upon it 
depends his business. But after he has made his article mean 
a certain value and quality and has created a demand from the 
public the price cutter begins his attack. In fact, it is because 
of this value and this demand for a particular article that 
leads the price cutter to select it. The public knows the value 
of the article and may be fooled through a low price on it into 
buying articles of which they do not know the value. The man- 
ufacturer is penalized for having made a uniform, individual- 
ized, known yalue, and known quality product. 

The price cutter takes this widely known article and reduces 
its price below cost. He does this, not for the purpose of sell- 
ing more of them, for the fewer he sells the better he is satis- 
fied and the less he loses. He wishes to attract customers on 
the strength of this bargain price so that he may sell other 
goods at a greater profit than that on the standard goods. He 
seeks to create the impression that all his goods are sold at 
prices proportionately as low as that on the article whose value 
is well known to the public. 

Now, it is ebvious that other dealers must meet this cut price 
if they are to continue on an equal plane with this competitor. 
They cut the price to an equal or lower figure, but at the same 
time they lose all desire to sell the article on which they are 
forced to lose money. That strikes a fatal blow at the manu- 
facturer, for his market is destroyed and he is helpless to pre- 
vent it. Cheaper substitutes are sold instead of his article and 
dealers in time refuse to carry his goods at all. His advertising 
and his efforts in every way to make his trade-mark mean a 
certain price and a certain value are rendered useless through 
the practices of price-cutting trade pirates. ` 

I consider that such unfair competition is as bad as outright 
theft of trade-marks and brands and should be as severely 
frowned upon by the law. It is a case of stealing a man’s good 
name, which, as Shakespeare said, is worse than stealing his 
purse. The manufacturer's name must mean value or he can 
not build a permanently paying business. That value is an 
asset as valuable as his plant and merchandise. I contend that 
he has a right to ask and to receive protection from those who 
would rob him of this value. That protection can only come 
through the right to maintain a uniform selling price to the 
buyers of his product. 

I believe in the referendum, in submitting matters of public 
welfare to the people and abiding by their decision. When a 
manufacturer refers his case directly to the people and gets a 
favorable vote from the people in their demand for his product, 
I believe he should have the benefit. If he does not get a favor- 
able decision he goes out of business, and I am opposed to put- 
ting him out of business because he does get a favorable deci- 
sion. And that is exactly what price cutting means to the 
manufacturer who has made a standard article and created a 
public demand for it. 

But I go further than the manufacturer and contend that 
uniform selling prices of standard branded goods will benefit 
the retailer also, 

Mr. NORTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania. I have only 10 minutes, but I 
will yield. 

Mr. NORTON. Has the gentleman received very many de- 
mands from his constituents, outside of retailers, for this bill? 

Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania. I have had demands from 
manufacturers, retailers, and consumers. 

Mr. NORTON. Very many of them? 

Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania. I have received demands from 
a number of consumers, and I will take that phase up in a 
moment. I believe it is as fair to the consumer as to the re- 
tailer and manufacturer. If it were against the consumer's in- 
terests I would not be for the proposition. 

Mr. WEBB. Does the gentleman indorse the principles enun- 
ciated in the Dick against Henry case? Do you believe that 


the patentee ought to go as far as that decision said he had a 
Tight to go? 

Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania. I believe the patent question 
can be decided on another line entirely. If a manufacturer 
has a monopoly, this bill provides that the strong arm of the 
Government shall break the monopoly, for private monopoly and 
liberty can not live together. The argument that the gentle- 
man refers to, and that is in his mind, is that this bill is favor- 
able to monopoly. It is not a help to monopoly. It is a means 
of breaking monopoly, because price cutting, not price mainte- 
nance, leads to concentration of power, and power in the hands 
of a few, and monopoly. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania. I will. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Does the bill define a monopoly? 

Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania. The bill goes to the Sherman 
antitrust law for the definition of monopoly, as I understand it. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. How is it to be ascertained as to how the 
5570 shall go on the market under the monopoly clause of the 

Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania. Whenever a manufacturer or u 
combination of manufacturers has a substantial monopoly of a 
certain general class of merchandise, then of course that does 
not come within the scope of this bill, and the antitrust laws 
operate. But let me return to the retailer. Cutthroat com- 
petition never did and never will help the business of the ay- 
erage dealer. 

I will admit that this may not hold good as regards mail- 
order houses, department stores, and so forth, because their 
interests seem to lie in the direction of putting the little mer- 
chant out of business and taking his trade. I am not anxious 
to help them do that and I am willing to let them take care 
of themselves, and without doubt they are perfectly able to do 
it. I take my stand on the side of the little corner store against 
the great combinations that threaten to wipe it out of existence. 
I stand with Littlefellow & Co. against the Soak-em-good mail- 
order houses. I consider the neighborhood store a necessity 
and I want it to have a fair chance, no more and no less, to 
grow greater and finer. 

The large semimonopolistic retail establishments want the 
right to enforce cutthroat competition because they know that 
in such a jungle warfare the strong and cunning always tri- 
umph. Mr. Straus, of Macy & Co., when testifying before a 
congressional committee last year, was asked what would hap- 
pen to the retailer of small financial ability if the consumers 
are led by cut prices to patronize large department stores and 
mail-order houses. He replied that the little retailer would 
either “wake up or go to sleep.” He was right in the last 
phrase, for the little retailer would go to sleep permanently. 
He would be a victim of the knock-out drops of unfair com- 
petition. If he is not rich enough and powerful enough to 
compete on such an unfair basis with these gigantic combi- 
nations he must go out of business, and Mr. Straus and the 
others are in favor of putting him out and seeing that he never 
comes back, 

Under fair conditions, however, the little retailer can com- 
pete with and outdistance the big mail-order houses. He can 
not do it on cut prices on standard goods, for the big establish- 
ments can lose money on a few articles and make it up on 
others in their large and varied stocks. They make it up, 
rest assured of that, for it costs them far more to do business 
than the little dealer, and the large dividends paid by the great 
mail-order houses show how profitable their dealings are in 
the aggregate. 

It has been proven by sworn testimony that the big mail- 
order houses and department stores do business at a much 
greater cost than the small retailer. They have higher ex- 
penses and must make greater margins on goods sold. It fol- 
lows that they can not afford to cut the cost of any article, 
and if they do they are compelled to make more than a fair 
profit on other goods sold. They use certain standard articles 
as “ pullers-in” in order to tempt the people to buy unfamiliar 
and unnamed goods at unjust prices. 

Prof. Neystrom, professor of economics in the University of 
Wisconsin, before the Judiciary Committee of the House on 
March 19, 1914, showed that the average cost of doing business 
to the small retailer is between 15 and 18 per cent; to the large 
mail-order houses it is from 27 to 30 per cent; and to large 
department stores 30 per cent and more. 

These immense establishments must make a greater average 
profit than the small retailer, but they are able to destroy the 
market for the small dealer on every standard, trade-marked 
article on which they cut prices. 
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The history of the United Cigar Stores shows the effect of 
price cutting. In 1912, 1,252 cigar manufacturers went out of 
business, and in 1913, 716 cigar manufacturers went to the 
wall. All over the country; in every town and city invaded by 
these stores the retail tobacco dealer was ruined. In New York 
City 90 per cent of the retail dealers have been forced out of 
business by this combination. The small dealer must handle 
standard brands in order to satisfy his customers, but he can 
not afford to cut them below cost as do the United Cigar Stores. 
He can not carry the large stock of unknown brands on which 
to recoup his losses. 

The same situation obtains in the drug business, the grocery 
business, and other lines. Half of the business of the smaller 
stores in these lines is in standard, trade-marked goods. If the 
market is destroyed by reckless price cutting, the little mer- 
chant must go out of business. He is between the devil and the 
deep sea. He can not meet the figures of the price cutter, and 
if he does not, he loses his customers. 

Systematic price cutting was an invention of the Oil and 
Tobacco Trusts, which sold their products below cost in certain 
localities in order to crush competition. It is now being used 
by great mail-order houses and department stores to crush the 
small dealer. Public policy and the common good demand that 
this power be taken from them. It can only be done through the 
right of price maintenance, which will prevent the use of their 
unfair methods of competition. 

Price maintenance does not mean less competition between re- 
tailers, it means less unfair competition. There is a competition 
in the quality of goods and in service just as much as in price. 
Retailers who sell the same goods from the same factories 
should not compete in prices. The competition should be 
between goods of the same class made in other factories. 

That puts the competition on a fair basis, on price, quality, 
and service instead of solely on ability to stand losses until a 
competitor is driven out of business. It gives the retailer the 
reward of enterprise, efficiency, and honesty, instead of forcing 
him to descend to the level of trickery of trade pirates or go out 
of business. 

The Stevens measure permits the retailer in case of clearance 
sales, retirement from business, bankruptcy, and so forth, to 
sell below the uniform price, provided he offers the goods to the 
manufacturer at the price paid for them. This permits the sale 
of damaged, soiled, or shopworn goods and protects both the 
manufacturer and the retailer at the same time. 

But there is a still more important phase of this question. 
The maintenance of prices means benefit to the consumer. If it 
benefited the manufacturer and the dealer at the expense of the 
buyer, I should be opposed to it. The greatest good of the 
greatest number should be the sole purpose of legislation, and 
every American citizen is a consumer, while but a compara- 
tively few are manufacturers and merchants. 

But price cutting of standard articles, while ruinous to the 
maker and seller, never has been and never will be of perma- 
nent advantage to the buyer. In the end it adds to the cost of 
living and injures the entire body politic. It is a bad thing for 
America to have its labor or any part of its labor paid less 
than a fair wage. It is just as bad for America to have its 
business or any part of its business conducted at less than a 
fair profit. 

When a purchaser goes into a store for goods, he desires to get 
the most value for his money with the expenditure of the least 
time and effort. The cut-price system is based on the old doc- 
trine, “ Let the buyer beware.” It is a return to the old days 
when the purchaser was forced to make the rounds of the 
stores, compare the goods and the prices, and then, after finding 
the articles desired, haggle with the merchant until a price was 
agreed upon between them. That meant that the chances were 
all in favor of the consumer being cheated. He was dealing 
with a man who knew more than he did. The buyer could not 
possibly have the knowledge necessary to compare all kinds of 
unmarked merchandise and fix their value, and, as a result, 
swindling him was easy. Price tags meant nothing, and the 
entire matter of shopping was a lottery, pure and simple. 

The introduction of standard, trade-marked articles, adver- 
tised and proven, changed the system of “Let the buyer be- 
ware” into one of “ Protect the buyer.” 

When A. T. Stewart, three generations ago, revolutionized re- 
tail business by his one-price-in-plain-figures system, he took the 
first great step in that direction. With one stroke he abolished 
the system of haggling in his own store. He cut down the time 
required for shopping in his store and reduced the number of 
salesmen required, for the customers could see the prices for 
themselves. In this way he cheapened the cost of selling, re- 


duced the price of goods, and made a tremendous success of his 
business. 

But that only applied in one store. The system of standard, 
trade-marked goods sold in all stores at one price was a still 
greater step toward fairer and better merchandising. Under 
it the customer can go into any store at any time and be sure 
of securing exactly what he wants and at the same price 
always: 

All fair-minded observers must admit that the practice of sell- 
ing unnamed goods from bulk packages gives unnumbered op- 
portunities for cheating customers. A committee investigating 
conditions in New York City found cheating rampant among 
stores selling goods to the poorer class of customers. They 
found that the same coffee from the same sack was sold at 25 
and 37 cents a pound, and that the same tea from the same chest 
sold at from 35 to 70 cents a pound. This system may be car- 
ried on by dishonest dealers without fear of detection, for 
there is no way for the buyer to distinguish the goods from one 
day of purchase to the other, 

Miss Laura A. Cauble, a social worker in New York, testify- 
ing before the Judiciary Committee of the House as to her work 
in connection with the distribution of a fund donated by a 


wealthy New York woman for the relief of some 8,000 families 
of New York poor, said: 


The committee having the distribution of this fund found that it 
was spending an abnormal amount of money for the amount of nour 
ishment the food we purchased contained, and an investigation was be- 
gun to determine how we could increase the purchasing efficiency of the 
money at our disposal. 

I obtained samples of staple supplies at both small corner grocery 
stores and “chain stores” with a view to having them analyzed an 
obtaining bids on this basis from dealers. 

We found three grades of tea—one at 40 cents, one at 60 cents, and 
one at 90 cents, Analysis demonstrated that all this tea came from the 
same chest, and the bid we received on this grade of tea was 22 cents 
a pound. Coffee, we found, was sold in the same way: and in the 
“chain stores we found an — 5 of 10.8 per cent short weight. 

The larger stores, too, were cut ng rices on standard but 
their other supplies showed a general inferiority. 

On the same blocks with these larger stores the small stores were 
being forced to cut on standard goods. 

I investigated 526 small shops in one year, and during that time 
price cutting in the larger establishments either forced the sale or the 
failure of 116 of these smaller stores. 


The consumer is protected by the system of standard, trade- 
marked, one-price, one-value goods. He tries the article and 
finds it to be satisfactory at the price asked. That gives him 
a standard with which to judge other articles in the same 
class, and he can be less easily cheated in the future. 

He finds that he can go into any store and purchase the 
article without loss of time and be sure that he is getting 
exactly what he desires for his money. He finds that he can 
even telephone or send a child to the store and be sure that he 
will not be overcharged or get something different from what 
he desires, 

If we were to go back to the old system of unidentified, un- 
marked goods, where every purchase is a gamble with the shop- 
keeper, the consumer would be hurt worst of all by such return. 


Price cutting on standard articles means exactly that return 


in the last analysis. It means making a nation of deceitful 
bargainers, putting a premium on cheating practices, and placing 
a handicap on the honest dealer, while injuring the buyer from 
every angle. It forces the lowering of quality in all articles 
and the substitution of articles of a poorer grade for the stand- 
ard articles driven from the market. The retailer must make 
a profit to stay in business; if he can not make it on some 
articles, he must increase his profits on others. The consumer 
must pay more for other articles when he purchases certain 
goods below cost. The Supreme Court of Washington stated 
that clearly, in a decision upholding price maintenance, when 
it said: 

It is a fallacy to assume that the price cutter pockets this loss. Tho 
public makes it up on other purchases. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to take up the thought of the gentle- 
man from North Carolina [Mr. Wess], who seems to infer, 
judging by his questions, that this bill would give a monopoly 
privilege. Now, if that were true, we could not defend a bill 
like this; but it is not true. 

Mr. WEBB. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield there, 
just to make the question plain? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
yield to the gentleman from North Carolina? 

Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania. Yes. 

Mr. WEBB. I cite the Dick case, where a man had a patent 
on an inking machine. It was contended that he could not use 
other ink, not patented, on that machine. I do not think the 
American people will stand for that sort of thing, because there 
you not only give a man a monopoly that his patent gives him, 
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but require something that amounts to a monopoly that his 
patent does not give him. 

Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania. That is what I had in mind. 
The fact that a manufacturer may have a patent monopoly is 
entirely aside from this proposition, because if there is a mo- 
nopoly the law against restraint of trade applies and is clearly 
intended by this measure. 

If price maintenance meant monopoly I should oppose it 
with every power I possess, for nothing harms the public like 
private monopoly, and the sooner its power to control markets 
and exploit the people through unbridled power is curbed the 
better it will be for the Nation. 

But it is price cutting that means concentration of power 
and restraint of trade. It is more than that—it is a destroyer 
of trade. It gives the big combinations the power to drive 
small competitors out of business, and when they are destroyed 
the big establishments have the public at their mercy. Price 
cutting is the weapon of the seekers of monopoly in the retail 
trade of the country just as it was the weapon of the Oil and 
Tobacco Trusts in their efforts to crush out all competition. 

Price maintenance will prevent unreasonable prices instead 
of making them more probable, Fair and honest competition be- 
tween manufacturers of similar goods prevents any one of them 
from fixing and securing an unreasonable price. If he does fix 
an unreasonable price his competitor steps in and takes the 
business. Give us fair competition and we can safely allow 
the independent manufacturer to fix what price he will. There 
is all the difference in the world between controlling the market 
on all safety razors, for instance, and controlling the market 
on a single razor. If all the makers of razors should combine 
for the purpose of monopolizing the entire market they then 
should be dealt with by the strong arm of the Government, for 
no private monopoly can be tolerated safely in a free country. 

But price maintenance has for its very purpose the prevention 
of restraints of trade and the practices which suppress com- 
petition and make monopoly possible. It is directly in line 
with the spirit of the Sherman antitrust law. 

The trusts which do fix prices do not injure the public be- 
cause they can fix prices, but because they have the power of 
monopoly to fix the price at an unjust figure. I am eternally 
opposed to the combinations of capital which are able to mo- 
nopolize the market and fix the price they choose for their 
products; but I contend that the fixing of the retail price by 
independent manufacturers will prevent monopolies and chains 
of stores controlling ever wider fields of action. 

The monopolist is not interested in a measure for price main- 
tenance, The public needs his product and must come to him, 
and the merchant can go nowhere else. The manufacturer 
of unlimited capital is not interested in this measure, for he 
can establish a chain of stores across the country to handle his 
own goods and have the approval of the Government. 

It is the independent manufacturer without a monopoly, 
without unlimited capital, but who has originality and enter- 

prise and ability, who asks a square deal in business, and I 
believe he has a right not only to ask for it but to receive it. 

The fight on this measure is clear-cut and distinct. The 
contending forces are price cutting and substitution on one 
side and on the other standard merchandise and the one-price 
system. 

It is the same fight as was witnessed years ago over railroad 
rates. In the days of unfair and unrestricted competition in the 
railroad business there was a riot of dishonesty and carnival 
of corruption. Rebates, free passes, cut rates, and special 
privileges were the weapons used, and they built up a few 
monopolies on one hand while they crushed countless honest 
dealers and manufacturers on the other. Then the American 
Government stepped in and said that the rates should be the 
same to all, and fixed on a fair basis. No one to-day would 
wish to see a return to those piratical, jungle days of cut- 
throat competition, although there was bitter opposition at the 
time from the railroads, who were being ruined by the con- 
ditions. 

I am for the one-price, square-deal-to-everybody system in 
merchandising. Not many decades ago a man could not sell 
his good will in business and agree to retire for a certain period. 
A famous English judge once declared that a certain man who 
sold his good will and agreed to stay out of business for six 
months was guilty of a restraint of trade and would be fined if 
brought into court. 

To-day it is recognized that a man can sell his good will and 
that it is a recognized asset in his business. We will soon 
recognize, too, that there is such a thing as character in goods, 
expressed through an individual mark or brand, which means a 
certain value in the public mind. Justice demands that makers 
of these goods be given protection from unscrupulous trade 
pirates. 
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Fair play means fair trade. The fixed, uniform, and fair 
price to all is for the best interests of the buying public, the 
independent dealer, and the independent manufacturer. Con- 
gress should make every effort to end this unfair competition 


and assure a square deal to every party concerned in a mer- 


chandising transaction. 
5 a BARTLETT. Mr. Chairman, I can use some time on my 

e. 

Mr. HINEBAUGH. I can use some here. I yield 30 minutes, 
Mr. ee to the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. STEENER- 
SON]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. 
STEENERSON] is recognized for 30 minutes. 

Mr. STEENERSON. Mr. Chairman, during the consideration 
of the Post Office appropriation bill on December 31 I took oc- 
casion to discuss national finances and the growing deficit in 
the Treasury and to admonish the Democrats to cease from 
attributing the deficit to the European war. At that time I had 
before me the October summary of foreign commerce issued by 
the Department of Commerce, which gave the figures for the 
first 10 months of the calendar year 1914, I used unofficial fig- 
ures for November and estimates for December in computing 
the imports and customs revenues for the year. I then pointed 
out that the falling off in customs revenue was in the main 
due to lower tariff and not to decrease of imports. 

That was the statement made by the gentleman from Ala- 
bama in the closing debate on the conference report on the bill. 
That statement was based on the Treasury figures and the state- 
ment which he printed in the Recorp. So it was no guess. The 
Underwood law was intended to produce $249,000,000 a year, or 
from $70,000,000 to $80,000,000 less than the old tariff act which 
it superseded. It is also pointed out that it came within about 
$6,000,000 of doing so. In my former remarks I said that, esti- 
mating the imports for December at the same as they were in 
November, the total imports for 1914 would exceed by a few 
dollars the imports for the previous year, But the official figures 
now show that the falling off for December was more than was 
estimated, and that the total imports for 1914 were $3,320,479 
less than for the previous year. 

In 1913 there were nine months of time under the Payne law 
and three months under the Underwood rates, so that we did 
not get the full benefit of the rates of the Payne law for the 
whole year, but we collected in 1913 $310,551,961 in customs 
revenues, while in 1914, under the Underwood rates, we col- 
lected $241,384,619, a falling off of $69,167.342. 

Now, I want you to note this particularly. In my former re- 
marks I said that the actual receipts would fall but five or six 
million dollars below the $249,000,000 estimated by Mr. UNDER- 
woop for the fiscal year 1915. They actually fell off $7,000,000, 
so that I was not far out of the way, because, as I have shown 
here, they were $241,384,619. But the whole falling off in cus- 
toms receipts between the two years was more than $69,000,000, 
whereas the falling off in the total imports was only $3,000,000. 
It is plain that you could not lose $69,000,000 in customs re- 
ceipts from a falling off in total imports of $3,000,000. So that 
it stands absolutely established by the official figures that it is 
the lower rate of duty under the Underwood law and not the 
smaller imports that is the cause of the smaller income. 

I have now received and have before me the monthly sum- 
mary for December, giving the official figures for the whole cal- 
endar year 1914. 

I read from this summary, which shows that in December the 
average ad valorem rate of duty based on total imports was 
11.06 per cent. During 1912, the last year in which the Payne 
rates were in full force, we collected on the average on total 
imports 18.14 per cent. During 1914, the calendar year that is 
just passed, we collected, according to this official statement, 
18.62 per cent. Now, how can anyone contend that we could 
collect as much money when we collected 13 per cent as when 
we collected 18 per cent? The making of such a claim passes 
comprehension. It must be plain to any fair-minded person 
who wants to think that they have attributed the falling off in 
customs revenues to the wrong cause. 

The President, in his address to Congress asking for the war 
tax, as he called it, referred to August, 1913, and said that the 
falling off in revenue was ten and one-half million dollars. He 
made a mistake of about a million dollars, but, as it was against 
his own side of the contention, I presume it was purely acci- 
dental, but it shows carelessness. Now, the total imports for 
August, 1913, were $137,651,553, and for August, 1914, they were 
$129,767,890; mark you, only a decrease of $7,883,663. 

Upon that falling off in the total amount of imports—that is, 
the decrease of imports of $7,000,000—the President asked us 
to believe that we lost $11,500,000 of revenue. On that theory 
he must have proposed to put a duty on the goods that we 
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did not get of about 150 per cent. Of course no Democrat 
would propose such duties as that. In other words, the amount 
of imports for August, 1914, were $7,883,660 short of August, 
1913, but assuming there had been no decrease, that the imports 
for the two months had been the same, we would have collected 
13.62 per cent on the $7,883,660, or $1,073,754. Give the war 
credit for the whole decrease in imports that month and you 
account for $1,073,754 falling off in customs receipts due to war, 
and the other $10,429,885 of the August shortage must be due 
to the lower rate. In other words, the decrease of imports 
(war) explains the loss of one million customs revenue in 
August last, and the low rate of the Underwood law explains 
the loss of ten millions The war was a minor factor, and the 
low rate and large free list was the main factor. 

During the seyen months immediately preceding the war the 
total imports were 51, 140,593,373, an increase of $121,944,698 
over the corresponding months of 1913, and yet the receipts 
from customs fell from $180,000,698 for the former period to 
$156,640,150 for the latter. A decrease of $23,360,548. 

This disposes of the contention that the war was either the 
sole or the main cause of the reduced customs revenue. I do 
not think that now, after the campaign excitement is over, that 
eyen the President, strong partisan though he may be, would 
repeat the assertion in his address, to wit: 

I need not tell you to what this falling off is due. It is due in chief 
part, not to the reductions recently made in the customs duties, but to 
the great decrease in importations ; and that is due to the extraordinary 
extent of the industrial area affected by the present war in Europe. 

Mr. FOWLER. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. STEENERSON. For a question only. 

Mr. FOWLER. Will the gentleman please give us the total 
income for the fiscal year 1913-14? 

Mr. STEENERSON. The total income? 

Mr. FOWLER. The total revenue. 

Mr. STEENERSON. I am not talking about total income. I 
am talking about customs revenues, which is what the Presi- 
dent referred to in his address. That would be another speech. 
I have got one, but I am not delivering that speech now. 

Mr. FOWLER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEENERSON. No; I will not yield further. These 
figures are quite complicated, and I desire to finish the argu- 
ment. I said that it would not be fair to the Democrats to say 
that the war did not have some effect upon customs receipts, 
but what are they? How much has the reduced importations 
reduced the revenues? I have figured out the difference be- 
tween the imports for each month, August, September, October, 
November, and December, 1914, according to the official figures, 
and I find that during those five months since the beginning of 
the European war the value of the total imports decreased 
$134,936,427, But supposing that those imports had come in and 
that we had collected on them the same rate that we collected 
on what actually came in? Then you gentlemen who supported 
the Underwood tariff law ought to be satisfied. If there was no 
falling off in imports, then the war could not be the reason, for 
you say the war stops imports. Now, if there had been no fall- 
ing off, and we had actually collected 13.62 per cent, the duty 
that we actually collected on what came in, then whatever fall- 
ing off there was in customs receipts was due to the lower tariff 
rates. That was the test the President made, the difference 
between the total imports for August, 1914, as compared with 
1913. If we apply the same test to the five months since the 
war up to the beginning of this year and give the war credit 
for the whole decrease we find this result. The total decrease 
for those five months in the value of imports was $134,936,427. 
But if those goods had come in, the duty at 13.62 per cent would 
have amounted to $17,892,570. That is every cent that you can 
honestly claim to have been the deficit caused by the European 
war in the falling off of imports last year as compared with 
1918. But what does $17,000,000 amount to in this deficit? 
Why, I have here the Treasury statement for February 15. It 
shows that where you started out with nearly $150,000,000 
balance in the general fund, there was on February 15 a net 
balance of $45,483,746.06. And over on this page I find net 
excess of all disbursements this day over receipts, $1,231,376; 
and for the first 15 days of this month of February, 1915, the 
excess of expenditures over receipts was $11,586,843. In the 
corresponding month of 1914 the excess was $6,686,571. For the 
fiscal year 1915 to this date the excess of expenditures over re- 
ceipts, $100,757,386.75. You have in six and a half months 
spent more than $100,000,000 in excess of the receipts of the 
Government. That is only for the first seven and a half months 
of this fiscal year. For the fiscal year 1914 you spent $45,793,482 
more than the receipts. At this rate you will exhaust the 
forty-five million in the general fund inside of four months. 

Now, assuming in fairness, as I say, that you lost $17,000,000 
in customs revenue the last five months of 1914 by reason of 


the decrease of imports, it would not help you out very much 
on a deficit of $100,000,000. But, as I have shown already, 
take it for the whole calendar year, the decrease of imports is 
only $3,000,000, and if it was not for the lower rates and your 
larger free list you would hardly have lost anything in the 
customs revenue as compared with the year before. 

Now we come to another cause. I do not know how true 
it is, but the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Unperwoop] the 
other day, in the debate on the naval bill, said that in addition 
to the deficit in ordinary expenditures there will be a deficit 
in the Post Office Department, due to the falling off of postal 
receipts, of at least $14,000,000 unless conditions change very, 
much. That condition, he seid, had been brought about to a 
large extent by reason of the war in Europe. 

Here is the same scapegoat, that you have been working for 
lo! these many months, coming into the postal affairs. You have 
all read the Scripture of how they used to put the sins of the 
people on the poor goat and send him out into the wilderness. 
You have been using the European war as that kind of a goat, 
and this is the last attempt. - 

The gentleman from Alabama said: 

In addition to that—the deficit in ordinary expenditures—there will 
be a deficit in the Post Office Department, due to a falling off of postal 
receipts, of at least $14,000,000, unless conditions change very much, 
Of course, that condition has been brought about to a large extent by 
reason of the war in Europe. Our foreign mail service is not paying 
the revenues to the Government that it has paid in the which is 
natural, and the cost of the service is practically the same. that as 
this condition faces the country and the House, unless you are willing 
to retrench in expenditures, or unless, when the next Congress meets, 
pe are willing to increase the taxation, you are going to face a deficit 

the Treasury of something like $35,000,000. 

Now, here is the majority leader by main strength bringing 
in an imaginary postal deficit and attributing that to the war. 
He was not satisfied with the former record in laying the gen- 
eral deficit to the European war, but he says there is a great 
profit in the foreign mail and the foreign mail is decreasing. 

What are the facts? I have here before me the report of 
the Second Assistant Postmaster General, and this story about 
a great profit in the foreign mail is an old one, so old that its 
whiskers reach clear to the floor. [Laughter.] It used to be 
put forward in Republican administrations as an argument for 
a subsidy to steamship companies, because they said that we 
made so much money on the foreign mails that we could afford 
to spend a few million dollars for subsidies. I am sorry now, 
that we did not do so, for it might have avoided the present 
a to tax the people for $40,000,000 to aid a merchant 
marine. 

Mr. MADDEN. There has been a balance against it for sev« 
eral years, has there not? 

Mr. STEENERSON. That depends on how you figure the 
matter. The Postmaster General in his report says that the 
net cost of the Foreign Mail Service was $3,565,323.89; and 
then, on another page, he says the amount collected as postage 
prepaid by the sender and as deficit postage collected of the 
addressees in this country amounted to $11,872,074.98. But he 
says the amount of mail to Canada and Mexico is estimated at 
so much, and of course that did not go by foreign steamship. 
That leaves $8,222,000. Of course that would leave a profit of 
about four and a half million dollars. But remember that 
under this calculation there is no account taken whatever of the 
shore expenses. 

Under the International Postal Union rule every country col- 
lects all the postage upon articles mailed within its boundary, 
and keeps it, and if there is any short postage on incoming mail 
they collect that and keep it. Each country pays the transporta- 
tion for the outgoing mail—not only the inland cost, but the 
ocean cost—and they do not charge anything for the transporta- 
tion of the incoming mail. The report shows that there were 
25,000,000 pounds of foreign mail. Now, if we estimate the in- 
coming mail at 20,000,000 pounds—and that is conservative—we 
would have 45,000,000 pounds of mail, 20,000,000 pounds trans- 
ported from the ocean inland and distributed to the addressees, 
and we would have collected all mail going to foreign countries, 
hauling that, too, without any charge for it. If you charge at 
the rate of 8 cents a pound, which Postmaster General Hitchcock 
estimated it would cost to handle second-class matter, we would 
have $3,600,000 to be charged to foreign mail, which, deducted 
from the alleged profit, leaves just about $1,000,000 actual profit. 
If the volume of foreign mail has decreased one-fifth, the loss 
would only be $200,000. But it is not correct to say that if 
there was a falling off it would be all loss, because the expenses 
would be less if it fell off. 

Mr. LLOYD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEENERSON. Yes. 

Mr. LUOYD. Is it not a fact that the postal receipts have 
fallen off largely since the ist of August, and that there is a 
deficit from the Ist of August up to the present time? 
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Mr. STEENERSON. No, sir; I think the gentleman is en- 
tirely mistaken. I telephoned to the Post Office Department 
yesterday, to the office of the Assistant Postmaster General, Mr, 
Dockery, and they said that the report for the quarter ending 
September had not been received, and that there were no official 
figures whatever to be obtained. 

Mr. LLOYD. You may not be able to obtain official figures, 
but there can be no question of the fact that there has been a 
positive reduction in receipts since the Ist of August. 

Mr. STEENERSON. That may be, but it is not due to falling 
off in the foreign mail. It is due to the depression of business 
which is general throughout the country, due to a Democratic 
administration. [Applause on the Republican side.] There is 
no better index to the business of the country than the volume 
of the first-class mail. You can find that in the administrations 
all the way down from Lincoln to the present time. During the 
time of protection there has been prosperity and a large volume 
of mail, and it is the best index. Whenever the shadow of free 
trade has come upon the country under Democratic administra- 
tions the postal receipts have fallen off. [Applause on the Repub- 
lican side.] I expect they will fall off, but this story of the 
gentleman from Alabama [Mr. UNpErwoop] that it is due to the 
falling off of the foreign mail is 99 per cent moonshine. I tele- 
phoned to the steamship office, the American Line—— 

Mr. LLOYD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEENERSON. In a minute—and they said their load 
had greatly increased in the trans-Atlantic mail. I have a 
letter here from the officials to show that the decrease in the 
foreign mail is but a bagatelle. I will print it. But suppose 
it was ali wiped out, it would not account for a $14,000,000 
deficit or a $4,000,000 deficit or a $2,000,000 deficit or a $1,000,000 
deficit in the postal receipts. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Minnesota 
has expired. 

Mr. STEENERSON. Mr. Chairman, I wiil ask the gentleman 
from Illinois to grant me more time. 

Mr. HINEBAUGH. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes more 
to the gentleman from Minnesota. 

Mr. LLOYD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield there? 

Mr. STEENERSON. For a question. 

Mr. LLOYD. Is it not true that during the last fiscal year 
the postal receipts largely increased? 

Mr. STEENERSON. I believe they did increase some, but 
not very much. 

Mr. LLOYD. Is it not true that it resulted in a surplus? 

Mr. STEENERSON. Oh, that surplus is another fictitious 
thing. That surplus is not a genuine surplus. The volume of 
postal business increased because you increased the weight of 
the mail by lifting the amount to be carried by parcels post up 
to 50 pounds. Of course, if you are going to do business at a 
loss, you can increase the receipts, but you increase the expendi- 
tures twice as fast as you do the receipts. [Applause on Re- 
publican side.] That is not the way we do in the Republican 
administrations. When we have prosperity and lots of first- 
class mail, upon which we make a large profit, we show large 
postal receipts as compared with previous years. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LLOYD. Is it not true 

Mr. STEENERSON. Oh, the gentleman is taking up my 
time, and I decline to yield. Well, I will take that back. I 
will yield that he may ask me a question. 

Mr. LLOYD. Is it not true that the parcels post results in 
a profit to the Government? 

Mr. STEENERSON. There may be a small profit on some 
of it, but on the most of it there isa loss. You know very well 
that is what is the matter with the Post Office Department to- 
day. The Postmaster General knows that his orders increas- 
ing the weight of mail has so overburdened the transportation 
companies that if he pays the present rate there will be a 
deficit. That is what is the matter with him. 

Mr. LLOYD. Oh, I beg the gentleman’s pardon—— 

Mr. STEENERSON. The gentleman knows very well. He 
was on the commission that investigated it, and he knows 
very well that the fear of this administration is that they can 
not continue to pay the transportation rates under the old 
weights of four years ago; that very soon there will be new 
weighings after the volume has been increased by large pack- 
ages in the parcel post, and that as a result of that the gentle- 
man’s commission and the department have proposed to pay by 
space instead of by weight. That is the secret of that proposi- 
tion. I voted for it because I wanted to help the Government 
as much as I could,even though it might be severe on the trans- 
portation companies, 


Mr. LLOYD. And the Post Office Department unquestion- 
ably gives out the information that the parcel post has resulted 
in a profit to the Government. 

Mr. STEENERSON. How can they give such information 
out when they have not got it? [Applause and laughter on the 
Republican side.] They tell me that they have not got it. I 
telephoned them yesterday and they said that Gov. Dockery 
was absent, but they said also that they could not give any 
such information because the reports had not been received. 

Of course, if they give Democrats their confidence and give 
them information that other members of the Committee on the 
Post Office and Post Roads can not obtain, I can not help it. 
I have to go according to the light that I have, and not accord- 
ing to any such information as the gentleman may have 

Mr. LLOYD. Mr. Chairman, it is unfair to Goy. Dockery, 
the Third Assistant Postmaster General, to charge him now 
with failing to give out information. 

Mr. STHENERSON. I do not charge that, because they tell 
me that they do not have it. 

Mr. LLOYD. Because he at this date is home on account of 
the death of one of his friends. 

Mr. STEENERSON. Oh, I think the world of Gov. Dockery. 
He is a friend of mine, and I admire and I love him, but he 
can not give information that he does not possess. 

Mr. LLOYD. He has the information that the parcel post is 
a success. 


Mr. STEENERSON. The Post Office Department proposes 
to reduce the rural carrier service, and they propose to refuse 
all new star routes and rural routes, and they propose to econo- 
mize at the expense of efficiency. They propose to get out of 
the odium by saying that it is all due to the war, which we can 
not help; but we will show that it is due to blundering Demo- 
cratic legislation, which we can help and which we will help in 
the near future. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

Mr. McKENZIE, Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEENERSON. Yes. 

Mr. McKENZIE. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask the gen- 
tleman, in connection with the parcel-post proposition, whether 
or not since the Postmaster General has increased the size of 
the parcels any steps have been taken to pay the railroad com- 
panies of the country for the increased expense of carrying that 
increased weight? 

Mr. STEENERSON. Oh, I believe Congress, on the estimate 
of the department, made an appropriation of 5 per cent. 

Mr. McKENZIE. I mean since the order has been made in- 
creasing the size of the parcel. 

Mr. STEENERSON. I could not state just now, but I believe 
that there is great complaint on the part of the railroad com- 
panies. How justifiable it is I do not know. 

Mr. McKENZIE. Is it not a fact that no steps have been 
taken to pay the railroad companies, or they have not been paid 
for the carrying of this matter? 

Mr. STEENERSON, I think there is a provision in the pend- 
ing appropriation bill to pay them by an extra appropriation, 
and that should be taken out of the fund that the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. Lioyp] claims is a surplus, because they 
have not paid for the services rendered in the last year. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman has expired. 
y Mr. HINEBAUGH. I yield the gentleman 10 minutes addi- 

onal. 

Mr. McKENZIE. Will the gentleman yield for another ques- 
tion? 

Mr. STEENERSON. I will. 

Mr. McKENZIE. If the Postmaster General made arbitrary 
ruling in increasing the size of the parcels and compelling the 
railroad companies to carry those parcels, it would naturally 
result in an increase of business? 

Mr. STEENERSON. Certainly. 

Mr. McKENZIE. From which the department is going to 
profit. Now, if they are not paying the railroads for the service 
in carrying all this, is it not an unfair proposition to credit the 
department with an increase while they are compelling the rail- 
roads to render service for nothing? 

Mr. STEENERSON. That is exactly true. That was the 
reason why I stated, in answer to the gentleman from Missouri 
[Mr. Lioyp], that the alleged surplus of last year is largely 
fictitious, because they had not paid their debts. [Applause on 
the Republican side.] 

Mr. LLOYD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEENERSON. I will. 

Mr. LLOYD. There have been two weighings since the parcel- 


Mr. LLOYD. The gentleman certainly wishes to be fair to ; post law went into effect, and under the law now one-half of the 


the Post Office Department? 
Mr. STEENERSON. I do. 


country is receiving its full compensation for every pound of 
parcel-post matter that is carried. 
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Mr. STEENERSON. Well, I do not see how that can possibly 
be correct, because it is not four years since the order increased 
the weight of the parcel post. 

Mr. LLOYD. The gentleman is aware of the fact the country 
is divided into four sections—— 

Mr. STEENERSON. Yes. . 

Mr. LLOYD. One of the four to be weighed each year, so 
that at the present time the law carries full compensation for 
two sections. 

Mr. STEENERSON. How long ago was it since the last in- 
crease of weight? 

Mr. LLOYD. Let me finish this. It is also true in the last 
appropriation bill last year we provided for an increase of 5 
per cent on account of the parcel-post matter that—— 

Mr. STEENERSON. But how long ago was it since the last 
increase in the size of the package was made? 

Mr, LLOYD. That was made nearly a year ago. 

Mr. STEENERSON. Nearly a year ago. How, then, can 
there have been two weighings since that time, when you say 
they are quadrennial weighings, with one weighing in each 
section each year, and therefore it will take two years before 
you could get two sections weighed? 

Mr, LLOYD. There has been one weighing since the in- 
crease to 20 pounds; there have been two weighings since the 
increase to 11 pounds. 

Mr. LEWIS of Maryland. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEENERSON. Let me finish this. It is a bigger 
jump from 11 pounds to 50 than from 4 to 11, and consequently 
the weight of the mail has enormously increased by the latter 
change, which is not accounted for by the weighing; and I do 
not believe any living man—not even the experts—can tell 
anything approximately as to the increased volume of the 
weight of mail, which necessarily involves an increased pay to 
the railroads, because they are paid by the pound per mile. 

Mr. LEWIS of Maryland. Will the gentleman yield at that 
point? 

Mr. STEENERSON. I want to finish my sentence, if the 
gentleman will permit. They receive as much pay for carry- 
ing a pound of goods, whether it is flour or cheap merchandise, 
as letters. I was told the other day by an official of the Gov- 
ernment that the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, to save ap- 
propriations made for his bureau, had shipped flour in 48- 
pound sacks to the Indian reservations in different parts of the 
country by parcel post. 

' Mr. LLOYD. Will the gentleman yield? The gentleman 
does not want to be understood as saying they receive the same 
compensation to-day for carrying a parcel as they do for carry- 
ing a letter. The gentleman has evidently made a mistake. 

Mr. STEENERSON. I certainly mean to say that the rail- 
Way-mail pay is based on the per ton per mile or the per pound 
per mile, and it does not make any difference whether that 
pound is made up of letters or flour. 

Mr. LLOYD. That is the railroad companies. 

Mr. STEENERSON. The railroad companies—that is what 
I am talking about. The gentleman is mistaken. 

Mr. LLOYD. I beg the gentleman’s pardon. 

Mr. STEENERSON. The gentleman has gone astray. 
[Laughter on the Republican side.] Now, when you increase 
that kind of matter upon which the revenue, the postage, is 
very small, you do not increase the income of the Government 
but very little, but you increase enormously the expenditure of 
the Government, because you have got to pay the old rate, the 
same per pound per mile rate you always have paid. Now, you 
have hitherto been unable to change the railway-mail pay; of 
course, I am not going to enter into that discussion, but if you 
are going to make the Post Office Department show anything 
near a self-sustaining basis, you will have to change it or dis- 
continue that heavy traffic—— 

Mr. LEWIS of Maryland. Now, wili the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEENERSON (continuing). Because they can not 
continue to lay the blame on the European war. Yes; I will 
now yield to the gentleman—for a question. 

Mr. LEWIS of Maryland. Well, I am asking a question. 
Does not the gentleman know that we are paying for the move- 
ment of parcels at the rate of 10 cents per ton per mile to the 
railroads when the express companies are paying at the rate 
of 5 cents per ton per mile or less on the average? That 
wherever we pay we have to pay twice as much as the express 
companies. 

Mr. STEENERSON. There is no doubt. I will take the 
gentleman’s word for it, and that shows why we are doing an 
unprofitable business when we are shipping flour and brick 
tround the country by mail. 
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Mr. LEWIS of Maryland. Another question. 

Mr. STEENERSON. The gentleman will please excuse me. 
That shows why there is such anxiety on the part of this 
administration to change the basis of railway mail pay, because 
they know they are getting into a hole, and they come up here 
through the leader of the majority and threaten us with a 
$14,000,000 deficit because of the foreign mail, when, as a matter 
of fact, the foreign mail has fallen off but very slightly. 

Mr. LEWIS of Maryland. Will the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. STEENERSON. For a question. 

Mr. LEWIS of Maryland. Is it not a fact that the parcel- 
post rates are made upon bases which include full payment for 
railways and all the expenses of the service, besides a margin 
of over 10 per cent for profit? Is not that a fact? 

Mr. STEENERSON. I do not know anything about it. The 
gentleman is supposed to be the legal adviser in parcel-post 
matters, and there has been some blunderer at work or we 
would not be in the boat we are. So I am illing to give him 
credit for it. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

I have no doubt some theorists have been at work, and in 
order to get out of the trouble they will again bring up that 
awful goat with the long beard and lay all their sins upon it. 
But I want the American people to understand that you can not 
play that game twice in the same evening. [Applause on the 
Republican side.] 

I insert the letter of the Second Assistant Postmaster General 
as to the falling off in volume of transatlantic mail. Also an 
editorial from this morning’s Washington Post, and an editorial 
sent to me commenting on my former speech from the Portland 
Oregonian, one of the ablest papers in the country. 


Post OFFICE DEPARTMENT, 
SECOND ASSISTANT POSTMASTER GENERAL, 


Washington, February 18, 1915. 
Hon. HALVOR STEENERSON 


House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

My DEAR Sin: In compliance with your request of yesterday by tele- 
phone, I baye the honor to inform you that it is estimated that the 
weight of all mail matter included in the meuar mails from the United 
States for trans-Atlantic destinations dispatched during the months of 
July to December, 1913, inclusive, was 6,663,624 pounds, and for the 
same months of 1914, 5,186,480 pounds. 

Yours, very truly, 
JOSEPH STEWART, 
Second Assistant Postmaster General. 


Editorial in the Portland Oregonian of January 24, 1915, com- 
menting upon the speech of Representative STEENERSON, of Min- 
nesota, in the House of Representatives on December 31, 1914: 

DEFICIT DUE TO BLUNDERS, 


In a plain recital of facts Representative STERNERSON disposed of the 
fiction that the war is responsible for the decrease in revenue and in 
the Treasury balance. He showed that the cause has been Democratic 
blunders in overestimating income and in underestimating expenses. 

In bis final speech on the tariff bill on September 30, 1913, Repre- 
sentative UNDERWOOD estimated customs revenue for the fiscal year 1915 
at $249,000,000, revenue from the income and corporation tax at 
$122,000,000, and total revenue at $1,026,000,000, while he estimated 
7185000000 for that year at 51, 008,000,000, leaving a surplus of 

18,000,000. 

President Wilson has attributed the deficit in revenue to a falling off 
in imports and, consequently, in customs revenue due to the war, but 
Mr. STEENERSON showed that the actual revenue from that source for 
11 months of 1914, with an estimate for December added, fell short of 
Mr. Unpgrwoop’s estimate by only between $5,000,000 and $6,000,000. 
Had Mr. Unperwoon’s other estimates proved correct, there would 
still have been a surplus of more than $12,000,000, and no deficit 
taxes would have been necessary. But revenue from income and cor- 
poration taxes fell short of the Underwood estimate $51,000,000, while 
appropriations for the fiscal year 1915 reached a total of $1,094,168,102 
instead of $1,008,000,000. 

- Thus total revenue fell short of the estimate by more than $57,000,000, 
and total expenditures exceeded the estimate by more than $86,000,000. 
This explains the decrease in the Treasury balance from $144,000,000 
to a little more than $66,000,000. Had the much maligned Payne tariff 
remained in operation, it would have produced more than enough addi- 
tional revenue to offset the deficiency from income and corporation tax, 
for it produced in excess of $311,000,000 in the fiscal year 1912, or 
$n, 000,000 more than the Underwood tariff produced in the calendar 
ear 8 

z Indisputable figures prove that the Democrats fall short $57,000,000 
of — 2 the tariff produce enough revenue to meet the expenses of 
the Government under what they term Republican extravagance. They 
fall short $125,000,000 of meeting ex es under Democratic extrava- 
gance. They always promise a tariff for revenue only, but their tariffs 
never produce enough revenue, They always promise economy, but they 
always practice extravagance. 


SOUNDING THE CALL, 


Almost coincident with the official announcement that the administra- 
tion does not recognize any harm done by the tariff to business, and 
that there will be no tariff relief so long as the present administration 
remains in power, there comes a call for action from New York and 
Pennsylvania. í 

The Pennsylvania House of Representatives has just passed a resoiu- 
tion calling upon Congress to repeal the present Democratic tariff act, 
and attributing to this legislation the business and industrial hardships 
which have thrown hundreds of thousands of men and women out of 
employment. It is proposed that the legislatures of other industrial 
States shall take similar action. 
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law. is th 
interests of the United States of America. We accept the issue thus 
made and we confidently appeal to the le for their judgment. The 
tective system must be restored t maintained. Its abandonment 
z general disaster to all interests. We de- 
nounce the existing law as destructive to ton business, tọ labor, and 
e hearty 


and industry their full rights in the American market.” 


By standing pat on the existing tariff law the Democrats have made 
the tariff issue inevitable in the next campaign. While it is true that 
the stoppage of some of the imports, due to the European war, bas 
equivalent to a protective tariff, except in the raising of revenue, the 
greater danger of the present low tariff will be encountered after the 
present war is over. 

If industries have been harmed by the tariff under present conditions, 
what may be expected when the war ends and millions of workers now 
on the fleld of battle return to the mills and factories to work at wages 
that will be lower than ever before in the 1 8 of Europe? They win 
be willing to work for anything. The United States, under the present 
tariff, would have no 53 against cheap labor competition. 

No wonder the call to arms is being sounded by the Republicans, The 
tariff battle is beginning early, but this is because the tariff has become 
an issue which even the man in the street understands, 


Monthly summary of foreign commerce of the United States, December, 1914. 
SUMMARY OF DIPORTS AND EXPORTS. 
Figures in all statements Jor December, 1914, and for 12 months ending December, 1914, subject to revision. 


December— 


Groups. 


IMPORTS, 
Total free of duty 


1913 1914 1912 1913 
Per et. Per et. Per et. Per et. 
2 222«•ũ2ũ˙ 117,547, 218 100.00 | $69,444,579 | 100. 008992, 343, 921 100.00 | 8991, 850, 747100. 00 


12 months erding December 


1914 


Per ot. 
$1,097,937,712 | 100.00 
b 


Total dutiable 100.00 100.00 | 691,338,289 | 100.00 
Free and dutiable: 
e materials for use in manufacturing........ Avene 33.75 
Foodstuffs in crude condition, and food animals 12.32 
Foodstuffs partly or wholly manufactured ............ 11.06 
Manufactures for further use in manufacturing ........ 18. 98 
Manufactures ready ſor consumption 8 23. 00 
Miscellaneous . 8 
Total imports of merchandise. „702, 596, 480 100. 00 1, 780,276,001 
rer cent ot fue. . . . . . 5 Gee (ae 7] ee ES ee E 
Dutiescollected from customs 222. 2, 510, 140 ... . . . 14,800,982 ...... .. 326,339,620 |........] 310,551,961 |........ 
Average ad valorem rate of duty, based on total imports 
Denn — ᷑c f?! 9 see 
Remaining in warehouse at the end of the month ......... Mea J) S ES LITET EN 8 ie 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


The committee informally rose; and Mr. LINTHICUM having 
taken the chair as Speaker pro tempore, a message from the 
Senate, by Mr. Tulley, one of its clerks, announced that the 
Senate had passed bills of the following titles, in which the con- 
currence of the House of Representatives was requested : 

S. 7515. An act to reserve lands to the Territory of Alaska for 
educational uses, and for other purposes; and 

S. 7188. An act to increase the limit of cost of the United 
States post-office building at Garden City, Kans. 


PENSION APPROPRIATION BILL, 


The committee resumed its session. 

By unanimous consent, Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania, Mr. 
STEENERSON, Mr. Swirzer, and Mr. Bryan were granted leave 
to extend their remarks in the RECORD. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. TAVENNER]. 

Mr. TAVENNER. Mr. Chairman, in some remarks I placed 
in the Recorp on February 15 I called attention to the fact 
that four firms, which constitute the War Trust in this country, 
have drawn down $175,000,000 worth of contracts from the 
Government for munitions of war, and that Army and Navy 
officers have permitted these four concerns to outrageously 
overcharge the Government for these supplies. I called at- 
tention to the fact that Gen. Crozier, the present Chief of 
Ordnance, who does the buying of these supplies for the 
Ordnance Department of the Army, was formerly in part- 
nership with the Bethlehem Steel Co.; that he was in part- 
nership with them on the day that he was made Chief of 
Ordnance; and that ever since he has been Chief of Ordnance 
he has been awarding that concern contracts running into the 
millions of dollars annually and has been paying that concern 
from 20 to 60 per cent more than those millions of dollars 

Worth of supplies could have been manufactured for in the 
Government arsenals. 

My attention has been directed to an answer by Gen. Crozier 
to the charges which I have made, and in fairness to Gen. 
Crozier and in order that his views may be in the Recorp, as 
mine have been placed in the Recorp, and since he states that 
he is contemplating asking for an investigation, I send the 
following clipping from the Chicago Tribune to the Clerk and 
ask that it be read in my time. My only purpose in rising was 
to put his answer in the Record so that it may be compared 
with the specific statements that I put in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will read the article. 


The Clerk read as follows: 
[From the Chicago Tribune, Wednesday, Feb. 17, 1915. 


GRAFT CHARGES STIR Ur Crozimr—OrpNnance CHIEF ASKS INVESTIGA- 
TION OF ACCUSATION MADE BY TAVENNER, 
WASHINGTON, D. C., February 16. 

[Special.]—Gen. Willlam Crozier, Chief of Ordnance, contemplates 
demanding an investigation, either by the Secretary of War or by Con- 

of the charges involving his reputation which were made in the 
ouse yesterday by Representative TAVENNER of Illinois. 

Mr. Tayvnxxzu cha that a ring of war-munitions manufacturers 
is raking off $7,000 in exorbitant and illegitimate proas and that 
Gen. Crozier, Gen. Hum hreys, and other Army and Navy officers are 
closely connected with these concerns. 

Friends of Gen. Crozier in the House are pre 
defense, either in a reply to TAVENNER or in a 
sional investigation. 


ring to present his 
emand for a congres- 


ROORBACK, REPLY TO TAVENNER. 

It will be all that Tavnxxnn is disgruntled because of the action 
of Gen. Crozier in introducing some of the Taylor-system methods into 
aa RES Island (III.) Arsenal, which is situated in the TAVENNER 

istrict. 

On behalf of Gen. Crozier it is asserted that he néver has allowed 

his former relations with the Bethlehem Iron (now steel) Co. to in- 
fluence him in passing on questions affecting war-munitions contracts 
awarded to this or any allied concern. He had a half interest in the 
parrot on the Crozier disappearing gun carriage, which was sold to 
he Bethlehem company for $10, and royalties on foreign orders, 
He relinquished his interest after he was appointed Chief of Ordnance 
and never realized from the patent more than $5,000, inasmuch as no 
foreign orders were received. 


Mr. MOORE. Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. TAVENNER. Mr. Chairman, I have the floor. 
yield to the gentleman now. 

Mr. MOORE. I ask whether the gentleman will yield or 
whether he insists on this alleged statement of Gen. Crozier 
being read at this time in full. It is not a statement of Gen. 
Crozler 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois has the floor, 
and he declines to yield. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

FORCES CUT IN MUNITIONS. 


That there was any impropriety in selling the carriage to forei 
Governments is denied on the ground that any engineer could duplicate 
it from the existing photographs. Gen. Crozier also had a patent on 
a wire „ which he relinquished to the United States Government 
voluntarily without compensation. 

Gen. Crozier admits that the manufacturers of war munitions have 
extorted unreasonable prices from the Government. 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. MOORE, Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. BARTLETT. - Mr. Chairman, I yield time enough to the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. TaveNNeR], in order that the 
Clerk may read the balance of the article. 


I do not 
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Mr. MOORE. Mr. Chairman 

Mr. COOPER. Regular order, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. How much time does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BARTLETT. Time enough for the Clerk to read the 
balance of the article. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair does not know how much time 
that is. - 

Mr. MOORE. A parliamentary inquiry, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. MOORE. What is the motion before the House? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair does not understand the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. MOORE. What is the motion before the House? 

The CHAIRMAN. There is no motion before the House. 

Mr. MOORE. Under what rule are we proceeding? 

The CHAIRMAN. We are proceeding under the agreement 
for general debate. 

Mr. MOORE. I ask if there will be an opportunity for any- 
one to make a statement with regard to this publication? 

The CHAIRMAN. Not unless you get time from gentlemen 
who have control of the time. 

Mr. BARTLETT, I insist that the gentleman can not stop 
debate. : 

Mr. MOORE. A parliamentary inquiry, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. COOPER. Regular order, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. MOORE. A parliamentary inquiry, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
that the gentleman from Pennsylvania can Lot make a parlia- 
mentary inquiry while the gentleman from Illinois has the floor 
without his consent. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair has just announced that the 
time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. BARTLETT. I have control of the time, and I have 
yielded to the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. MOORE. I beg the gentleman’s pardon. The Chair has 
announced that the time of the gentleman has expired. I make 
the point that the gentleman from Illinois has no time—— 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Georgia has yielded 
to the gentleman from Illinois sufficient time in which to finish 
the reading of the article, The Clerk will continue the read- 
ing of the article. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

He contends, however, that he has introduced Government manufac- 
ture of many classes of arms into the arsenals and by that competition 
forced the private manufacturers to reduce their prices. 

Mr. MOORE. Now, Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 minutes to the 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Bortanp], a member of the 
committee. - 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. BoR- 
LAND] is recognized for 15 minutes. 

Mr. MOORE. Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. COOPER. Regular order, Mr. Chairman 

Mr. MOORE. Would it be in order at the present time to 
ask unanimous consent? 

Mr. FOSTER. The gentleman has no right to interrupt the 
regular order. 

Mr. MOORE. I have made a parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. FOSTER. The gentleman is not in order in doing it. 

Mr. MOORE. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. TAVENNER] 
is setting up a man of straw. He is attacking a man who is 
not here. 

Mr. TAVENNER. Gen. Crozier is represented here and so 
is the Steel Trust. 

Mr. MOORE. The gentleman is representing what is not 
true. The gentleman is setting up a bugaboo. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Chairman, I call the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania to order. 

Mr. MOORE. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. FOSTER. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman has no right 
to make that parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. MOORE. I ask if I was called to order; if I was violat- 
ing the rules of the House? 

Mr. GORDON. Of course you were. You have no brief from 
Crozier, have you? 

The CHAIRMAN. The committee will be in order. 

Mr. BORLAND. I am entitled to the floor, I believe, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Chairman, I call the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania to order. 

Mr. MOORE. I am very glad to be called to order, because 
I am acting in the cause of justice and fair play. But go ahead 
and gag. That is the way to do it. 

Mr. FOSTER If the genteman wants to defend the Steel 
Trust, let him take his time. 


Mr. MOORE, You have the power. You put things in the 
Record. Go ahead and encourage the gag. Do it brutally. 
Go ahead; I defy you. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Chairman, I call the gentleman to 
order. 

Mr. MOORE. Iam willing to be called to order. 

Mr. BARTLETT. The gentleman is violating all orderly 
rules of parliamentary conduct. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Bor- 
LAND] will proceed. 

Mr. GORDON. Are you Crozier’s attorney? Why are you 
acting in this way? 

The CHAIRMAN. The committee will be in order. 

Mr. GORDON. I think that is outrageous on the part of a 
man who has been a Member of this House as long as the gen- 
tleman. It is an insult to the House. 

Mr. MOORE. That is an insult to an individual. 

The CHAIRMAN. The committee will be in order. The 
gentleman from Pennsylvania will be seated. 

Mr. MOORIE Very well; I respect the Chair and will take 
my seat, 

Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Chairman, when I rose I was about to 
remark that I would yield to the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. Moore] to make a request for unanimous consent to extend 
his remarks in the RECORD 

Mr. MOORE. I do not care to do that. The time to do that 
is right now. 

Mr. BORLAND, But I soon saw that the gentleman did not 
want to do that, but wanted to inject into the Recorp some- 
thing that the rules of the House would not permit him to put 
into the Recorp, and at that point I withdrew or abandoned my 
intention to yield to the gentleman. When the proper time 
comes, he can defend the Steel Trust or anybody else. 

Mr. MOORE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Missouri yield 
to the gentleman from Pennsylvania? 
ee BORLAND. No. The gentleman can reply in his own 

me. 

Mr. MOORE. I do not care to. 

Mr. BORLAND. Now I want to discuss two phases of this 
pension appropriation bill, which is supposed to be under debate 
in this House. It is always a matter of surprise to the Ameri- 
can people to learn the amount that is paid out by this Govern- 
ment for pensions 50 years after the close of the Civil War. 
But there are more surprises than that in the pension law. I 
find that there is scarcely an American citizen anywhere who 
understands that the Government is to-day paying more than a 
million dollars to nonresident foreigners under the operation of 
the present pension laws. 

Away back in 1893 an attempt was made to correct this evil, 
and a report at that time shows that about 3,000 foreigners 
were drawing pensions under the Federal pension laws, and 
that the amount paid them was between $350,000 and $400,000. 
To-day more than 5,000 persons who are nonresident foreigners 
are drawing pensions, and the amount paid them is over a 
million dollars, 

Now, the only justification that ever was given for this pay- 
ment of foreign pensions was that a few men might have come 
to this country from foreign countries and lost their lives here 
and left dependent widows or children or mothers in the old 
country. But if any men lost their lives 50 years ago under 
the American flag and left dependent widows or mothers in 
the old country, the number of such dependents would decrease 
rapidly in the generation following the Civil War. The ex- 
planation of the fact that the amount has increased rapidly 
and steadily is that men who are drawing pensions have ex- 
patriated themselyes and have become citizens or subjects of 
other countries. 

Now, in fact, that is the case. We are sending abroad to-day 
a million dollars of American money, and we are doing what 
no other nation ever did, and, I undertake to say, what no other 
nation ever will do, namely, continuing the payment of pensions 
to men who are no longer citizens of the country they served. 
Twenty-six hundred of these men live in Canada; about 500 of 
them live in Germany; some 900 of them live in the British 
Isles. This country could not become involved in a war with 
any country on earth without seeing its own money and some- 
times the men who draw its own money opposing it in that 
contest. No nation ever did that. 

I purpose and reserve the right to offer to this pension 
appropriation bill when it reaches the amendment stage an 
emendment forbidding the payment of pensions to nonresident 
foreigners, except for disabilities contracted in the service. 
Gentlemen will recognize that we have a dual system of pen- 
sions in this country, which differs from the pension systems of 
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other countries. All countries pay pensions. All countries pay 
pensions on the basis of disabilities contracted in the service, 
and that is the true basis for pensions. Any man who entered 
the service of his country and suffered a permanent disability 
thereby has a claim upon the gratitude of his fellow citizens 
as long as he or those dependent upon him live. But we en- 
tered upon a much wider field than that. We entered upon 
what no nation has ever done—an old-age pension, limited to 
those who appeared upon certain muster rolls, and under that 
old-age pension system the number of foreigners drawing pen- 
sions has almost doubled. 

Now, if we are going to pay old-age pensions, I do not see 
any legitimate reason why we should not pay them to the man 
who served his country by pushing the plow and to the man 
who served his country by laying brick and to the man who 
in an engine cab served his country by driving an engine and 
who has done it efficiently and honestly for 40 or 50 years. I 
do not see why an old-age pension is not coming to the man 
who builds up his country in time of peace, if it is purely a 
question of old-age pensions. But we have limited these old- 
age pensions to a certain class of our citizens, and, under that 
system, the most liberal proposition that any nation ever ad- 
vanced, we still continue to extend an old-age pension to men 
who are not citizens of the United States, 

It was objected when this matter was up in the Sixty-second 
Congress that the old soldier must have some advocates on this 
floor; in other words, politics—partisan politics—demanded 
that no possible reduction or correction be made, even of the 
most flagrant evils in the pension laws, for fear that the sensi- 
bilities of the old soldiers might be hurt. 

Now, let us consider what the old soldiers themselves think 
about this thing. You will not find an old soldier in your dis- 
trict who will justify the payment of pensions to men who have 
renounced and abandoned the flag under which they fought. 
The man who is to-day the Commissioner of Pensions of this 
Government is an old soldier, and a good one, and he recom- 
mends that the payment of pensions to nonresident foreigners 
cease. Here is what he says about it: - 

Mr. Davis. I would like to ask a formal question, and I do not 
ask the commissioner to answer it if he does not desire to do so: In 
your judgment, Mr. Commissioner, is it proper for a man who rendered 
service in the Civil War or any other military service for the United 
States Government, and who because of that service was placed upon 
the pension roll, to be deprived of that pension because of the fact 
that 3 he declared his all nee to some other country 
than the United States? In your opinion, Mr. Commissioner, should 
or should not that fact bar him from receiving the pension that he 


obtained as a service pension because of his service to the United 
pisis? You need not answer that question if you prefer not to 


1 SALTZGABER, I have an 1 es on the subject, and it is this: I 
am so thoroughly American that I believe that a man who abjures his 
allegiance to this country ought not to receive any reward from it. 

Mr. DONOHOE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BORLAND. Yes. 

Mr. DONOHOE. The gentleman of course knows that it does 
not follow that because a man has decided to reside abroad he 
has renounced his allegiance to the United States. 

Mr. BARTLETT. This does not affect him, then? 

Mr. BORLAND. The gentleman will see very readily that this 
would not affect Americans temporarily abroad for business, or 
official positions, or anything else. It is confined to men who are 
not Americans and possibly never were. 

Mr. GOULDEN. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. BORLAND. Yes. 

Mr. GOULDEN. Has the gentleman any information as to 
how many of these 5,000 men haye renounced their allegiance 
to this Government? To that extent I agree with him. No 
pensioner who has expatriated himself and is not crippled or in 
bad health from service origin should be carried on the rolls. 

Mr. BORLAND. The greater part of the 5,000 have renounced 
their allegiance. The commissioner said in answer to a question 
in a former hearing that those who were abroad for business or 
pleasure or as foreign representatives of American houses, or 
ns American consular representatives were a very trifling number. 

Mr. BARTLETT. About 30. 

Mr. GOULDEN. How many are living in Canada? Of course 
the gentleman knows that a large number of our citizens have 
gone to Canada, and I want to know if they have renounced 
their citizenship. 

Mr. BORLAND. The greater part of them have become Cana- 
dian citizens. A 

Mr. BARTLETT. May I suggest that most of those who 
came to this country from Canada at the time of the war and 
fought in the Federal Army have gone back to Canada and taken 
up lands there. 

Mr. BORLAND. Under the homestead laws of Canada they 
had to renounce their allegiance to this Government. 


Mr. SHERWOOD. I propose to support the gentleman's 
amendment. I think it is on the right line. Heretofore that 
amendment has not included men who were disabled in the 
service. The gentleman’s amendment does. So there can be 
no possible injustice to any pensioner—any soldier who served 
during the war. Now, I understand that a great majority of 
the Canadian soldiers who were with us in 1861-1865 have 
Sworn allegiance to the British Government. Those men are 
drawing pensions. In case of a war with Great Britain we 
would have men fighting against us who were pensioners under 
the United States. 

Mr. BORLAND. I am very glad to have this statement from 
Gen. SHERWoop, the man who occupies the honored position. in 
this House of being the only general officer on the Union side 
in that great struggle who is now a Member of Congress and 
who represents as thoroughly as any man can the feelings and 
sentiments and patriotic views of the American soldier. He 
says that this amendment so limited is an absolute justice to 
the American pensioner. 

Mr. DONOHOE. How would the gentleman feel toward a 
man who rendered military service here, became a citizen, re- 
sided here for 8 or 10 years after the close of the war, went 
back to Germany, and has never renounced his American 
citizenship? 

Mr. BORLAND. He would not be affected by this. 

Now, there is another matter I want to speak of in the 
brief time I intend to hold the attention of the House, which 
has always seemed to me to be a gross evil in the pension laws, 
but which has never seemed to other gentlemen to be as clear 
an injustice as it has seemed to me. I purpose to offer another 
amendment providing that no part of the pension appropriation 
shall be paid to any person who is drawing salary or emolu- 
ments of any kind from the Federal Government in excess of 
81.000. [Applause.] I place the amount at $1,000 because I 
believe a man who is drawing $1,000 or over from the Federal 
Government is doing it on the theory that he is performing a 
man's full work and that his disabilities, if any, contracted 
in the service have not decreased his earning power. If a 
man who was in that great struggle is to-day aliye and able 
to hold a full-salaried position, he is fortunate beyond the 
average run of mankind. 

But the worst eyil is simply this: The men who are the 
beneficiaries of this system do not want any investigation made 
as to how many men are drawing emoluments from this Gov- 
ernment. I know a case—I will not call the name because I do 
not care to be invidious in a public speech—where a man is 
drawing a pension as an officer of the Federal Army and is 
drawing $6,000 a year from the Federal Government as a re- 
tired United States judge and $7,500 as a Member of the great 
legislative body of the Nation. He is drawing three separate 
salaries or emoluments from the Federal Government. I know 
of another case where a man is drawing $6,000 a year as a 
retired Federal judge, $50 a month as a pension, and is engaged 
in the practice of law, representing large railroad and corporate 
interests, Those are the men who will resist with all the force 
of whieh they are capable, even the proposition to investigate 
into this thing. I believe that there are approximately 3,000 to 
5,000 men, at least 8,000, upon the pay rolls of the Federal 
Government under one guise or another, many of them as re- 
tired Federal judges and other officials of that kind, who are 
drawing pensions. These men have enjoyed, to a large extent, 
the rewards and profits of their military service and their mili- 
tary renown, and they are drawing pensions which are needed 
in many cases by many men who have been less fortunate. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Does the gentleman make any distinction 
between a soldier who is drawing a pension for a disability in- 
eutred in the service and one who is drawing a pension merely 
on account of age and service? 

Mr. BORLAND. The distinction could be made easily. The 
surprising thing about the American people is this: We are 
spending to-day nearly twice as much for the pension roll as we 
are for the maintenance of a standing army in a nation of 100,- 
000,000 people. That is 50 years after the close of the war. 
The people are going to demand that we spend a little more 
for national protection and a little less for partisan polities. 
Gentlemen will not dodge that issue when the people begin to 
wonder where their money has gone that has been spent under 
the guise of military armament when they find that we have 
not the national protection for the money expended. 

To-day, 50 years after the war, nearly twice as much is spent 
for pensions as is spent for military purposes. If the pen- 
sions we are paying would guarantee the safety of the Nation, 
we would be the best-protected Nation under the sun; but no- 
body believe that it does. It has dwindled down into an old- 
age pension, possibly deserved in most cases; but I would like 
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to have it expended in all cases for those who deserve it, and 
to cut out men who are getting $6,000 as retired Federal judges, 
and cut off the men that have renounced and abandoned the 
country that pays them the pension. [Applause.] 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. WIN go]. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Chairman, we are now considering the 
annual appropriation bill, making appropriations to pay the 
pension roll to the extent of $165,000,000. That does not cover 
all of the actual pensions that the Federal Government pays; 
it does not cover $43,500 that is spent down in the Arkansas 
national forests in the way of pensions under the pretense of 
salaries for men engaged in conservation. 

In that connection I want to call attention to a letter pub- 
lished in the Danville Democrat, Danville, Ark., an excellent 
newspaper, which was received by me this morning. The editor 
of the paper refers to the writer of the letter as follows: 


The writer of the above article is a college man, a e. man, and 
with his wife and babies lives on a homestead in Yell County, and 
knows the conditions of which he writes. 


In other words, this ig a letter from a college-bred man, of a 
man who has gone into that country, entered a homestead on 
the identical lands which certain gentlemen claim are not fit 
for agricultural purposes, has made him a good home, and who 
knows something about the conditions that exist there, and 
certainly has the, knowledge and ability to discuss the things 
considered in that letter. I shall not take time to read the let- 
ter at length, but I will ask unanimous consent to print the 
newspaper clipping in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Arkansas asks wnan- 
imous consent to extend his remarks by printing the matter in- 
dicated in the Rxconp. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The matter referred to above is as follows: 


FOREST RESERVE SHOULD BE ABOLISHED—A HOMESTEADER 30 MILES FROM 
THE RAILROAD IN YELL COUNTY SAYS ALL OF THE GOVERNMENT LAND 
COULD BE MADE A GOOD HOME FOR SETTLERS—-READ HIS LETTER. 


BLUFFTON, ARK., January 29, 1915. 
Mr. T. L. Pounp, 
Danville, Ark. 


My Dear Sin: Facts and figures proven by carefully kept books on 
my homestead for the past three years show that even the roughest 
land is worth taking, and a very little capital is necessary to keep a 
farmer going here his land properly handled will. 

Let us compare the tenant farmer and homesteader. The tenant 
gives one-third to one-fourth of his profitable time to his landlord. He 
is busy 8 harvesting, and marketing his crop but about 
three-fourths of his time, and he is fortunate, indeed, if he makes 
expenses during the rest of the time. Therefore the tenant farmer 
gives away or loses at least 54 months or 143 working days each year 
and wonders why he does not get anything ahead. ut if a man in 
any other business lost 143 days annually from office or shop, how 
soon would he be bankrupt? Is it any wonder landlordism and the 
tenant farmer” ruined Ireland, caused the Mexican revolution, and is 
the greatest problem before the United States to-day? 

Now for the homesteader on a hilly, rocky tract of land “a 
back in the sticks.” His cash investment is practically nothing, 
in this is the only likeness to the tenant farmer, for the average 40 
acres here has 200,000 feet in pine alone, enough for house, barn, and 
fence. The same 40 acres produces enough grass for a team of horses 
and several cows, enough mast-bearing trees to produce 1,000 poun 
of Ske three years out of five, enough berries and wild fruit for an 
ordinary family, and has enough table-land with a clay subsoil so that 
two or more 5 to 10 acre fields can be tilled. Now, let the homesteader 
give 148 days each year to clearing land, building, hauling rock, gi 
ow places with brush and rock, hauling leaves and wash to the hill- 
tops where the soil is light, and in a few years he has a valuable 
farm, and has produced a good living also if he has planted the cro 
to supply his table and feed his stock and the big cotton raiser in the 
bottom lands. 

This is no idle dream, but a fact proven by my books and the experi- 
ence of other farmers here. 

But our homestead land is practically all taken. Yes! but our 
national forest is made up of exactly the same kind of land my neigh- 
bors and I have been fortunate enough to get. Room for thousands of 
farms; for good, industrious, homeless families who, wasting 143 days 
each annually instead of veme uas time to improye their part of our 
great State and Nation, is ing held in idleness, and why? Not 
because a Government of the people, for the people, and by the people 
wish to conserve our resources instead of developing them, but because 
the organization controlling our national forest is such that political 
jobs are in the balance and the question is not conserve or develop, but 
of keep or lose the job, and the forester is human like you and I, and 
like you and I, has a family to ee and, like you and I, if he does 
net look out for his business nobody will, As an example, take the fol- 
lowing incident to which I can and will if necessary make oath. My 
friend Mr. X, wishing to homestead a very good agricultural tract in the 
national forest, made oe for same. His case was referred to 
the local forest ranger, Mr. Y, also my personal friend. Mr. Y spent 
ree two hours in his investigation in which he never saw the land 
Mr. X wanted, and reported that he had failed to find level land enough 
for a building site. Consequently, Mr. X and his large family lost no 
less than 400 valuable days last year, will lose as much or more this 
year, and the land which should now be a farm producing a good 
living for X and his 3 is being carefully conserved as a national 
reserve by the forest organization, because Mr. X knew if Mr. X made a 
success in a part of the forest Mr. Z would in another part, and so on, 
till soon Mr. Y would have no forest to supply him a job, and do you 
blame Mr. Y? I do not. but Mr. Y should not be the man to decide 
whether Mr. X could make a living on a certain piece of land or not, 
only Mr. X can do that, and he should have the chance, 


‘Our national forest with all its land and timber is now producing 
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Only a few men are benefited by it, and they are paid from other 
sources, while similar country in France and Germany is producing 
more than our richest communities. The home is the real basis of 4 
country’s wealth, and not the hoarded millions of a few. 

Each tenant farmer is losing i43 days annually, which if properly 
used would in a few years put the territory now hold as national 
forest in Arkansas in a class with the hill country of Virginia, Penn- 
sylvania, or New York State, so far as productiveness goes, and the 
tenant be glad to use the time he is now wasting to develop the 
resources of our forest if he was permitted to homestead it. If he is 
not . — to homestead this land, what will be done with it? If 
the Government sells it to individuals or corporations, no matter what 
amount of cash the Government might get it would lose in the end. Our 
tenant problem would be increa: instead of diminished, because the 
lumberman would become a landlord and more tenant farmers and farm- 
ing would be the result. 

en why delay? As a State and Nation we are not praep too 
much—not 1223 enough. When we consider that almost half the 
28 of our land are losing 143 days annually, the move to lessen 
is terrible waste of time, to lessen the tenant problem, to produce 
more homes, to raise men’s efficiency as producers and citizens, is the 
move that will produce more and lasting profits for a Government of, 
for, and by the propie than any other, no matter what the cash in the 
transaction might be. And opening the forest to the homesteader is 

this one great move. 

H. C. SHORT, 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman 
from Iowa [Mr. KIRKPATRICK]. 

Mr. KIRKPATRICK. Mr. Chairman, as one of the survivors 
of the Civil War between the States I simply ask leave to ex- 
tend my remarks on the subject of the payment of pensions. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Iowa asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp. Is there 
objection? : 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Chairman, I now yield to the gentle- 
man from Georgia [Mr. TRIBBLE]. 

Mr. TRIBBLE. Mr.. Speaker, I desire to renew my earnest 
protest against the proposed national child-labor legislation. 
The bill proposes to prevent the employment of children under 
14 and 16 years of age in mines, quarries, mills, canneries, 
manufactories, workshops, factories, and mills of all kinds of 
enterprises. It further proposes to limit the hours of labor 
per day. Heretofore no one has seriously contended that this 
question should be taken by the Federal Government from State 
jurisdiction. I rise for the purpose of requesting the member- 
ship of this House to send for the so-called child-labor bill and 
some time at their leisure read it and study it carefully. This 
bill was taken up and considered under suspension of rules, 
which prevented the usual discussion. Only 40 minutes were 
given to the consideration under a rule, and therefore the mem- 
bership of the House had no opportunity to give this bill proper 
consideration. I never heard of this bill until it was up ‘for 
action. Those opposing the bill had no opportunity to present 
views in opposition to it on account of the limit of time, and we 
resorted to the only method we had, and that was to filibuster 
against the passage of the bill. I have no apologies to make 
for the part I took in trying to prevent the passage of the bill 
by filibuster tactics. I consider the bill the most flagrant vio- 
lation of constitutional rights of any bill that has passed this 
House since I have been here. It absolutely absorbs all State 
rights guaranteed by the Constitution and turns over to 
Federal authorities complete jurisdiction to direct the internal 
affairs of the States. 

Those of you who have been to sawmills and to rock quarries 
and have heard the familiar call, “water boy,” if this bill 
becomes a law, will hear that call no more. It will be for 
“water man.” Under the provisions of the bill a boy under 
16 years of age can not give water to a mule or ox used at a 
rock quarry or mine. No boy or girl can be employed in any 
capacity, in any kind of work where peaches, tomatoes, beans, 
or any agricultural product is being prepared for interstate 

shipment, because if children are so employed the man who 
ships the goods produced where the boy who gave water to 
mule or worked in the cannery will be indicted by the Federal 
Government. In my State agriculture is being promoted very 
rapidly through the Agricultural Department, and one of the 
greatest means of promotion is the canning club. 

The school-teachers are organizing associations in very 
county, and you can read in the agricultural bulletins where 
little girls 12 and 13 years of age have had tomato patches and 
have canned their tomatoes in association with others and 
have shipped them to the State of New York and other places 
and have received enormous profits, and this method has encour- 
aged others to raise tomatoes. I do not think there is any 
question but that this bill will prevent little girls or boys under 
the age of 14 years from associating themselves together with a 
teacher or any other person for the purpose of raising tomatoes 
and canning them and shipping them out of the State, because 
one of the provisions of the bill is about canneries. The defini- 
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tion in the bill says that a dealer is an individual. A little girl 
is an individual within the meaning of the bill if she is raising 
tomatoes. It also uses the phrase “unincorporated associ- 
ation,’ and these people who are associated together for the 
purpose of raising and canning tomatoes, peaches, beans, or 
anything else are an “unincorporated association” of people 
brought togeiher for the purpose of promoting this industry. 

The bill reads as follows: 

It shall be unlawful for any producer, manufacturer, or dealer to 
ship or deliver for — 1 ogg in interstate commerce the products of 
any mine or eS which have been produced, in whole or in part, by 
the labor of children under the age of 16 goan, or the products of an 
mill, cannery, workshop, factory, or manufacturing establishment whic 
have been produced, in whole or in part, by the labor of children under 
the age of 14 years, or by the labor of children between the age of 
14 years and 16 years, who work more than eight hours in one day. 

s * $ * = Ea * 


The word “ dealer“ as used in this act shall be construed to include. 


any individual or corporation or the members of any partnership or 
other unincorporated association. 

This bill not only proposes to regulate cotton mills, knitting 
mills, and all kinds of factories by Federal statute, but it 
reaches out and takes in farming and mining institutions. The 
conditions in the New England States are entirely different 
from conditions in the South. The work done by children of 
reasonable age in mills, saw mills, cotton gins, canneries, and 
the various other enterprises of the South should not be pro- 
hibited by Federal laws inspired by philanthropists knowing 
nothing about healthful and honorable employment in the 
South. It is a very embarrassing situation in which the Demo- 
cratic Party finds itself advocating this kind of legislation. It 
has always contended for State rights, and now pretends to 
believe in State rights. Now the Republican Party can say, 
“Oh you Democratic Party, what haye you done with your 
States rights Jeffersonian doctrine?” 

If this bill becomes a law, the next move will be to prevent 
the interstate shipping of cotton when children under 16 years 
of age participate in making or picking the cotton. Those good 
philanthropists will be here in a few years demanding that the 
farmer be prevented from employing on his farm boys under 
16, and they will tell this Congress about the illiteracy of 
children that should be in school. Then this so-called humani- 
tarian legislation will be enacted by the Federal Goyernment 
compelling education of all races and restricting child labor on 
the farm to 16 years of age. The negro matures rapidly and 
makes a good farm laborer at 12 years of age. At 15 they are 
strong men, The whites mature early in the South, and many 
boys perform a man’s labor on the farm before they are 16 
years of age, working on the farm and attending school during 
the school periods. 

Mr. Speaker, this bill also launches the eight-hour day law, 
to be applied by the Federal Government to agricultural enter- 
prises. I knew that agriculture would some day be confronted 
with the Federal Government fixing the hours of labor and 
making it a criminal offense to labor over eight hours each day 
even on the farm, but I did not expect the question to come 
up so soon. There are seasons when the farmer must work or 
gather his crops or he will almost lose it. I hope I will never 
see Congress enact laws prohibiting the shipping of cotton from 
my State unless the farmer complies with eight or seven hour 
day regulation of labor, and yet that principle is in this bill. 
Should a cannery, quarry, mill, factory, saw mill, cotton gin, 
or any kind of mill enterprise violate the child-labor restrictions 
or work them over eight hours any day the products of such an 
enterprise can not be sold out of the State. A severe Federal 
penalty is provided for both the seller and the purchaser, 

Some gentlemen were disposed to criticize me for filibustering 
against this bill. Permit me to assure you that as long as the 
people of Georgia keep me here to represent my State and 
district I shall speak, filibuster, and use all legitimate means 
to prevent legislation giving the National Government the 
power of exercising the prerogative of the States in the restric- 
tion of labor. 

Furthermore, Mr. Speaker, do you propose to exclude the 
orphan on the humanitarian appeal from honest work and doing 
honest labor in the industrial pursuits of the farming districts, 
that they may live honestly and independently? 

I thoroughly agree with gentlemen that there should be 
restriction of child labor in factories. The restriction should 
be reasonable and humane. What is reasonable and humane 
is a question for the respective States to solve. There are no 
doubt abuses; but, Mr. Speaker, we should not trample upon 
the Constitution to reach abuses the States should correct. 
Besides, there are some provisions in this bill I can not 
espouse, even by State enactment. 

‘the CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Georgia 
has expired. 


Mr. BARTLETT. I yield further time to the gentleman. 

Mr. TRIBBLE. Mr. Chairman, I think that the States only 
have a right to legislate on this question. It is a question for 
each State to settle; it is not a Federal question. The States 
can better solve these industrial questions, I am willing to 
abide the action of the State of Georgia on these and all other 
questions delegated to the State by the Constitution, and 1 
think other Members should be willing to abide the action of 
their States. Several times I have defended the laws of my 
State on this floor, and no man can assail the laws of my 
State on this floor unchallenged; and like Ruth said to Naomi, 
I stand here to-day and say in regard to Georgia, “ Whither 
thou goest I will go; where thou lodgest I will lodge; thy peo- 
ple shall be my people and thy God my God.” [Applause.] 

Mr. PALMER. Mr. Chairman, I will ask the gentleman from 
Georgia to yield me five minutes. 

Mr. BARTLETT. I have not the time, I am sorry to say to 
the gentleman. 

Mr. PALMER. The gentleman from Georgia [Mr. TRIBBLE] 
has just been yielded time in which to make an attack on a bill 
which was passed in this House two or three days ago. 

Mr. TRIBBLE. But the gentleman did not give me any 
chance to oppose it when it was passed. 

1 „ The gentleman did not use all of the time 
e had. 

Mr. BARTLETT. I haye not the time. 

Mr. HINEBAUGH. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. PALMER. Mr. Chairman, I did not expect, of course, 
to discuss the child-labor question to-day. I did not expect that 
anybody who was opposed to the bill and who failed to use all 
of the time which was allotted to those in opposition to the bill 
when it came up a couple of days ago would find it necessary 

Mr. TRIBBLE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PALMER. Not now—would find it necessary after the 
bill had passed by a vote of about 6 to 1 discuss the bill 
and complain of the action of the House. It is true that it was 
not discussed at any great length in the House, but I doubt if 
any bill which has been before the House during this session 
has received more attention from the country, and I doubt if 
Members have received more communications and information 
about any bill which has been before the House this session 
than they have about this child-labor bill. When it came into 
the House the Members all knew what the bill was. They 
knew that extensive hearings had been held before the Com- 
mittee on Labor, that there had been a unanimous report of 
that committee in favor of the bill, and that the standard fixed 
by the bill was the same in many respects as had already been 
adopted in nearly 40 of the States in the Union with which 
Members here were all very familiar. It is a significant and 
interesting fact that the only objection to the bill, voiced upon 
the floor in speech and by vote upon the roll call, came from 
three or four States in the South which are notoriously lax 
in child-labor laws, States which have been exploiting the little 
children for years in order to swell the profits of the manu- 
facturers and employers of labor there. In the other States of 
the Union, where attention has been given to the matter, Mem- 
bers were familiar with the standard employed, and, in sym- 
pathy with the feeling of the people in those States, were unani- 
mously for the bill. I did not consider it necessary that there 
should be any fuller discussion about a measure on which the 
feeling of the House is so overwhelmingly in its favor as this 
child-labor legislation. 

Now, the gentleman says it is not fair to a State like Georgia 
to enforce this kind of a law, and the arguments which he pre- 
sents are, in fact, a just ground for Federal legislation. It is 
absolutely necessary in the interest of fairness, because the 
friends of child-labor legislation have discovered that in every. 
State where they plead for laws which will protect the little 
children they are met with this answer from the employer of 
labor, that it is not fair to put us in competition with a pro- 
ducer of other States where a less rigid standard is enforced. 
There is force in that argument, and it shows that interstate 
commerce is at the very root of this question of child labor. I 
grant that 30, 40, or 50 years ago, when transportation facili- 
ties were not so adequate, when business between the States 
was not so common, it might have offended my own sense of 
the rights of the several States to have urged this kind of 
legislation. But times have changed and we must change with 
them. The days of railways, of rapid express freight trains 
from one end of the country to the other, have come and com- 
merce between the States is as common as commerce within 
the States. and in fairness to those who produce in one State 
and send their products into the commerce of the other States, 
the same standard of labor ought to be employed everywhere. 
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Now, the gentleman’s objection that this would prevent a boy or 
a girl from canning tomatoes in company with a half dozen 
other children is all bosh, as the gentleman must know—— 

Mr. TRIBBLE. Read your bill. } 

Mr. PALMER. I have read the bill; I know all about the 
bill. 

Mr. TRIBBLD. So do I, since I have studied it. 

Mr. PALMER. It provides against labor of that kind in 
workshops, canneries, manufacturing establishments, and fac- 
tories, and the gentleman will not say that the circumstances 
to which he refers could make a factory or a workshop or a 
cannery. It will not interfere with work upon the farm, it will 
not interfere with work in the household, it will not interfere 
except in places where labor is employed somewhat en masse— 
in factories, cannefies, and workshops, and places of that char- 
acter—and there I submit that the law ought to lay its hand in 
order to prevent employers of labor in every State from grind- 
ing down the little children against the interest of future gen- 
erations of American men and women. [Applause.] 

Mr. TRIBBLE. Mr. Chairman, I ask the privilege of extend- 
ing my remarks in the RECORD, 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? [After a pause] The 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. HINEBAUGH. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Fess]. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Chairman, about a half an hour ago the elo- 
quent gentleman from Missouri [Mr. BorLanp], speaking to this 
bill, made the statement that there was no possibility of our 
Government going into war. I hope that that statement is true. 
There is no one in the United States who desires such a fatality 
as war. I want to speak just briefly of what seems to me a 
yery dangerous parallel with the days preceding the War of 
1812. I seize upon this time to do it because to-day is the day 
that the German order, announced February 4, blockading the 
island of Great Britain takes effect. I should like to recall to 
the House some of the diplomatic orders prior to the second 
war of independence. It was early in 1806 that Great Britain 
blockaded portions of the French border and declared the 
mouths of four rivers in a state of blockade against all neutral 
territory. Those rivers were the Ems, the Elbe, the Weiser, 
and the Trave. That decree of Great Britain was followed by 
Napoleon on the 11th of November of the same year by the 
famous Berlin decree which blockaded the island of Great 
Britain against all neutral vessels. 
I have said. Then, in January, 1807—to be specific, January 
G—there was a retaliation on the part of Great Britain in her 
famous orders in council, and this was to blockade all of France 
by forbidding neutral vessels from trading between ports of 

. France or her allies. Then, in November following Great Brit- 
ain issued a second order in council more sweeping, which in- 
cluded the obligation to blockade all the possessions of France 
and all her allies. It forbade trade with the ports of France or 
her allies, or even with any port of Europe from which the 
British flag was excluded without a clearance obtained from a 
British port. This was followed by the most sweeping order 
of blockade in our history. It was the second order of Napoleon 
in the famous blockade of Milan. The decree in November, 
1807, went thus far: It declared that all vessels submitting to 
English search or consenting to a voyage to England or to the 
payment of any English tax, as well as every vessel that should 
sail to or from a port of Great Britain or her possessions, or 
in any country occupied by British troops, would be deemed a 
lawful prize. 

These four decrees, or rather five, if the first partial order is in- 
cluded, on the part of Great Britain and France literally swept the 
commerce of neutral countries from the sea. Our own country 
suffered most. While the measures were aimed at others, they hit 
us hardest. It was at this time that President Jefferson finally 
resorted to the famous embargo act which was nicknamed O- 
grab-me act.” He believed that if the embargo act could have been 
made effective by receiving support from this country it would 
have prevented the war of 1812; but it was so unpopular, espe- 
cially in certain sections of the country in which commerce was 
almost totally destroyed, that a revulsion of public opinion was 
worked against the administration, and in 1808, when Madison 
was a candidate for election to succeed Jefferson, an issue was 
made before the country against the embargo act. However, 
Madison won upon a promise that relief would be granted. 
This was attempted when he modified the act by the famous non- 
intercourse act of 1809, two years after the embargo act. The 
nonintercourse act had the effect to limit the shipping of goods 
from this country to the belligerent countries, or to those at war, 
instead of to all the countries then involved in the former de- 
cree, the embargo. Finally war came. It came in obedience to 
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a declaration on the 18th of June, 1812. Jefferson feared it and 
did what he could to prevent it. He but deferred it. Madison 
had opposed war to the point where the people said, Madison 
can not be kicked into a war.” This statement was employed 
as a slogan by those unfriendly to the administration. Finally 
public opinion became so strong that he literally was forced into 
the struggle. It did not require any overt act to induce it—no 
sinking of a vessel—but only an employment of such maritime 
rights as England claimed as hers. This produced war in 1812. 
McKinley in 1898 tried to prevent war nd was successful up 
to a certain point, but at the cost of the most abusive language, 
and he ultimately went into war as a response to the demands 
of the people of the country which he could no longer restrain. 
In obedience to what was done then and in the light of 1812 
and 1898, I wish that the membership of the House, especially 
that portion of it which believes sincerely that there will not 
be war, hoping at least that the President can prevent war— 
for nobody would think for a moment that the President would 
do anything knowingly that would precipitate it; everybody 
agrees to that—I wish that the membership of the House would 
notice the events that have taken place since the ist of August 
last, with special reference to the possibilities confronting us 
as a Nation at this hour. 

On November 4 Great Britain pronounced the North Sea in 
a blockade, to take effect on November 5, the day after. On 
February 4 Germany pronounced the blockade about the British 
Isles, including not only the water surrounding the isles but 
also reaching out to all vessels that would sail the sea destined 
to England. While it does not so specify, it really means that. 
That order was to take effect not the day after, but on the 18th, 
which is to-day. I do not believe that anyone would question 
England's right to make such an order, however hurtful it must 
be to neutral commerce. I do not believe that many will seri- 
ously question Germany's right, so far as international law 
will go, to do what she proposes to take effect to-day, however 
hazardous it may be for neutrals. 

On the 26th of last December our President sent a note to 
England through the State Department which, to say the least, 
was simply to the effect of “ Come, let us reason about this mat- 
ter.“ It was not in a spirit of jingoism, but it, in a friendly 
spirit, called attention of England to the disturbance that her 
exercise of power on the sea over neutrals was placing our 
commerce. Over this England seemed, in a sense, to be sur- 
prised. But while everyone will admit that Great Britain has 
the right to stop our vessels for the time and to search for con- 
traband of war, we have rights which must be respected, which 
can not be violated on mere suspicion. Notice the question of 
conditional contraband and the hauling into port of our vessels 
upon mere suspicion. This has seriously harmed our rights 
upon the seas. Conditional contraband can be so expanded by 
mere suspicion to cover all foodstuffs. When food goes to Ger- 
many in a vessel like the Wilhelmina, it will be held up in 
order to see whether it has conditional contraband. Although 
it is not to be used by combatants, it is held as though it were 
so destined, Germany declares that all food that goes to Ger- 
many must be held in her possession. In other words, the Ger- 
man Government will take possession, but has assured our Gov- 
ernment it will be turned over to noncombatants. Great Britain 
feels her right to forbid the food to go to Germany because 
of that order, for the conditional contraband in this case, ac- 
cording to her interpretation, would become absolute contra- 
band. Note the situation as it increases in complication. These 
decrees, passing as they are, and with Great Britain running 
up our flag over an English sailing vessel, are indicative to me 
and to you that events are traveling fearfully, rapidly toward 
what I fear may be a brink where the unexpected may take 
place. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
Fess] has expired. 

Mr. HINEBAUGH. Mr. Chairman, I yield two minutes more 
to the gentleman. 

I simply want to call the attention of the House to this dan- 
gerous parallel. Compare the decrees of France and England 
prior to 1812 with the following decrees: 


WAR ZONES COMPARED, 


A comparison of the British and German war-zone orders dis- 
closed these striking facts: 


First. The British Government on November 4 notified the United 
States Government that its war zone would be effective from November 

ne day’s notice. 

Second. The German Government issued its war-zone proclamation 
on February 4 and communicated it to Ambassador Gerard on the same 
day, announcing that the German war zone around the British Isles 
would be effective after February 18—15 gen notice. 

Third. The British war zone covers the whole of the North Sea. 
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Fourth. The German war zone covers the entire English Channel and 
all the territorial and high sea waters around the British Isles. 

Fifth. The British war-zone order sought to close the north of Scot- 
ans — 4157 Ae the British Isles to Norway, the Baltic, Denmark, 
an ollan: 
` Sixth. The German war zone seeks to close the southern or English 
Channel route around the British Isles to Holland, Norway, Sweden, 
Denmark, and the Baltic. 

Seventh. The British war-zone decree drew an arbitrary line from the 
Hebrides Islands, along the Scottish coast, to iceland, and warned 
neutral shipping that it would cross this line at its risk, but that ships 
of neutral nations might go to Holland and other neutral nations alon. 
the eastern littoral of the North Sea by taking the English Channe 
and Strait of Dover route. 

Eighth. The German war zone declares that neutral vessels will be 
exposed to danger in the English Channel, but routes of navigation 
around the north of Scotland islands in the eastern part of the North 
Sea and in a strip 30 miles wide along the Dutch coast are not open 
to the sane zone. : 

Ninth. 


e Germans make the southern channel route dangerous and 
declare the north of Scotland route safe, while the British declare the 


north of Scotland route dangerous and the English Channel route safe, 
the effect of this being that neither the northern nor the southern 
routes around coe will be safe for neutral vessels. 

Tenth. The British war-zone order was based on the discovery of 
mines in the North Sea, while the German decree is based on England's 
attitude toward contraband, the Wilhelmina case, and England's estab- 
lishment of a war zone. 

While we all hope that there will be power enough to main- 
tain a peaceful basis against what may take place in a few days 
to prevent this Nation going into trouble, yet no Member of 
this House can close his eyes to what took place prior to 1812, 
and to what might take place here in our own country. Sup- 
pose one of our vessels flying the American flag goes into the 
neutral waters which they are forbidden to enter by this de- 
cree, and suppose that vessel should be sunk, what will be our 
attitude? Suppose some of our eitizens are on such a vessel, 
what will be our attitude? 

Mr. BUTLER. May I ask the gentleman a question? 

Mr. FESS. Yes. 

Mr. BUTLER. Why not let the vessel for the time being 
stay out of this war zone? 

Mr. FESS. That would be my advice. However, the Nation 
has not agreed to lay an embargo; it is loudly demanded by 
some citizens. And I want to clinch what I am saying by this 
statement. I opposed the ship-purchase bill generally on the 
ground of the danger that we are courting. The following is a 
statement from the London Times, to which I wish to call your 
attention. I simply want to warn our people. 

The possibilities of international trouble which it contains are at 
least as clear. Questions of contraband, and of search for contraband, 
are difficult and delicate enough between belligerents and neutrals, 
when the neutral ships are in private 1 It is manifest that 
they would be very 22 complicated were the neutral ships them- 
selves the property of a neutral State. The acquisition of a number of 
interned belligerent vessels for the p of employing them in the 
service of a neutral State would certainly afford ground for con- 
troversies which it must be the wish and the interest of real neutrals 
to avold. 

When you say the President can prevent war, you are putting 
a good deal of obligation upon him if something might happen 
in this country. [Applause.] 

It will not do to pride ourselyes upon professions of peace 
and talk and vote for war-making measures. It is the crassest 
ignorance to depend on the head of the Nation for peace. The 
Executive is not the war-making body of this Nation. Let 
some overt act of war take place and note what will happen in 
this country. Wilson could no more hold this people at bay 
than could Madison in 1812 or McKinley ‘n 1898. The Demo- 
crats here would be among the first to demand action. 

This is no time to multiply epportunities for international 
disputes, for when our honor is at stake not all the powers of 
President or Congress could stay the sword of the Nation. 
Hence the importance of our keeping our balance at this junc- 
ture. 

Before we abdicate our rights as Members of this body to 
carry out the capricious wish of a Cabinet member, or even the 
head of the Nation, we should weigh the consequences of our 
acts and measure the forces now at play upon the sea, which 
can not be overlooked from the standpoint of our national wel- 
fare. Our international situation is strained by our Mexican 
situation, largely due to a lack of policy. 

The open-door policy in China is seriously threatened by 
Japan’s aggression, and, as it appears, with the permission of 
her ally. The situation with Europe, in view of the counter- 
decrees of the belligerents, ought surely to open our eyes to the 
pocesliy of the most careful guarding of the rights of this 

ouse. 

Mr. HINEBAUGH. Mr. Chairman, I yield six minutes to 
the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. SAMUEL W. SMITH]. 

Mr. SAMUEL W. SMITH. Mr. Chairman, in the time allotted 
to me I should like to have the Clerk read an article written 
by Capt. Wilson I. Davenny, of Pontiac, Mich., entitled“ Glory- 
Crewaed Gettysburg.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 
The Clerk reads as follows: 


GLORY-CROWNED GETTYSBURG. 
(By Capt. Wilson I. Davenny.) 

“ Gettysburg is a thrice-hallowed name. On the historic days 
in July half a century ago the Federal forces under Meade and 
the gallant and faithful followers of Lee mingled their sacri- 
ficial blood in the baptism of that most memorable field. And 
here, on a November day that was made forever notable by 
speech, Abraham Lincoln delivered his immortal address dedi- 
cating a portion of that field as a final resting place for the men 
who had yielded their lives that the Nation should survive. 
And within a lifetime more than 50,000 of the men who had 
been grim, determined actors in a death-inviting drama are met 
again upon the same consecrated soil and under the scorching 
rays of a July sun, but not in hostile ranks; not as foes, but as 
friends. The days of conflict and carnage are done, and the 
eyes that then were sighted along a glistening rifle barrel now 
dimmed by mists of years seek and meet the responsive and full 
forgiving glances of an erstwhile foe. The chasm of half a 
century is bridged. The asperities of years agone are sub- 
merged in an unbidden flood of mutual tears. The full and 
throbbing hearts of the veterans now beat in unison. There is 
no North, there is no South. 

“The actual participants in the war of the sixties have them- 
selves sealed the record of their privations and sacrificial suf- 
fering. Let no man open the book but to learn the splendid 
lessons of devotion to duty, as each man saw it, whichever 
section of our now united and common country may have 
claimed his service. 

“Tt is worthy of serious reflection on this semicentennial an- 
niversary of the third day’s battle at Gettysburg that it is as 
true as when the ‘great commoner’ paid his tribute to the 
fallen sons of the North that while honoring the dead we 
should cherish a reawakened interest in ‘that cause for which 
they gave the last full measure of devotion, and that we highly 
resolve * * that the Government of the people, by the 
people, and for the people shall not perish from the earth. 
And in making this high resolve let us clearly understand that 
it is no idle pledge, but a dedication to civic endeavor, social 
uplift, and the advancement of practical patriotism. With the 
conspicuous inequalities in our social fabric, incident to the 
accretions in recent years of great wealth in the hands of a 
few and the daily exposures of venality and dishonest methods 
under our political system, the question, ‘Whether or not a 
nation dedicated to the proposition that all men are created 
equal’ is still biding its solution. There is still need for a 
sturdy, uncompromising, high-minded, patriotic citizenship, and 
there must be enough of it to give healthful direction to the 
all-encompassing commercial spirit of the times, if the Amer- 
ican democracy is to endure as a permanent institution. 

“God grant that the lessons of glory-crowned Gettysburg, 
thrice consecrated to duty, patriotism, and peace, shall 
1 and sustain the pillars of the Republic.“ [Ap- 
plause. 

Mr. SAMUEL W. SMITH. Mr. Chairman, I yield back any 
time that I may have left. 2 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman yields back two minutes. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. Caraway]. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. Chairman, I wish to continue the re- 
marks which some days ago I delivered on the subject of rural 
credits, and I wish to put into the Recorp some statements 
touching this subject. 

There are 12,000,000 farmers in these United States. Their 
aggregate wealth, including all property, is $41,000,000,000. 
They owe $6,000,000,000. Their farms are mortgaged for 
$3,000,000,000 of this sum. Annually they pay interest amount- 
ing to $510,000,000, an average interest rate of 8} per cent. 
Statistics show they can pay only 54 per cent and prosper. 
They should pay, therefore, if they are to prosper, instead of 
$510,000,000 annually for interest, only $830,000,000 on their 
borrowed money. In other words, there is wrung from the 
farmers an annual interest charge of $180,000,000 in excess of 
what they can afford to pay. Industrial 5 per cent bonds now 
sell at par. Panama 3 per cent bonds are quoted at 99. The 
farmer, notwithstanding he produces all the wealth, and in 
the last analysis possesses it, pays 84 per cent interest. This 
he can not afford to do, and under just economic laws would 
not be required to do. For that reason they demand of us, 
their Representatives in the American Congress, and have the 
right to demand of us, the enactment of a law to right this 
wrong. I myself am glad to acknowledge this obligation, and 
here and now pledge myself to that service. When we shall 
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have dealt justly with the farmers of this country they will 
have had their interest rate for agricultural enterprises reduced 
from 8} per cent, the present rate, to not to exceed 34 per cent, 
and thereby retain for themselves and their families $300,- 
000,000 annually, which they now unjustly are compelled to 
pay as excess interest on this borrowed money. This is the 
sum they now pay to a system which is not adapted to their 
needs and which the enactment of a just rural credit law would 
avoid. 

Rural credits, as the name implies, is a system of credits 
devised to meet the needs of agriculture. No other subject is 
of such importance, not only to the people directly affected, 
but to all the American people, the producers and consumers 
of farm products that now pay tribute to commercial banking. 
On the 23d day of January I made a short speech in this Cham- 
ber briefly calling attention to a bill I had introduced on the 
12th day of January of this year, proposing a rural credits 
system for this country. In the short time then available a 
full explanation of its provisions was impossible, although the 
bill itself is extremely brief and simple. Since that time, I am 
pleased to say, the legislative committee of the National Farm- 
ers’ Union met in the city of Washington and indorsed this bill 
and made it the concrete demand of the farmers’ union of the 
United States for rural credits. Inasmuch as the system is 
designed primarily for farmers, they should be consulted 
with reference to the provisions of any proposed legislation. 
Since the success or failure of the system would more directly 
affect farmers than any other class of people no legislation 
touching this subject should be enacted that does not meet 
with their entire approval. To deny them the right to have 
enacted a law the provisions of which they approve is to ar- 
rogate to ourselves a superior intelligence or to deny to the 
farmers the intelligence to understand and comprehend their 
own needs. None of us, I am sure, is willing to assume that 
attitude, and therefore let me hope all who are sincerely de- 
sirous of the enactment of a just and adequate rural credits 
bill will join in the advocacy of this measure. I have in it 
no pride of authorship. Embodied in this plan are the ideas 
and ideals of the National Farmers’ Union, the organization 
that has done as much or more than any other for the ad- 
vancement of farmers. In its provisions are crystallized the 
labors of the best years and most devoted efforts of such men 
as the Hon. Charles S. Barrett, the president of the national 
association, and men of his cabinet, as well as others, and I 
am happy in being authorized by them to say its provisions 
meet with their approval and the approval of those for whom 
they speak, and that its enactment would free the farmers from 
bondage to a system from which they have long suffered. To 
show in what complete accord its provisions are with the 
demands of farmers as expressed through their organizations 
upon this subject, I will have inserted in the Recorp the remarks 
delivered before a committee of Congress some months ago by 
H. S. Mobley, State president of the Farmers’ Union of Arkan- 
sas, and in passing I want to pay to him a deserved tribute. 
No man more accurately and sympathetically reflects the hopes 
and aspirations of the people for whom he speaks or expresses 
those views in more clear and forceful language. 

This bill seeks to accomplish four things, or rather to accom- 
plish one thing directly, and indirectly three others. The first 
object sought, of course, is to procure for farmers long-time 
loans at a rate of interest so low that agriculture can afford to 
pay that rate and prosper. The second object, and not less im- 
portant, is to make it unprofitable, and therefore improbable, 
that large landed estates should be acquired; certainly a most 
desirable result, for no country has ever prospered as it should 
where the lands are held by a few and the great mass of the 
people are tenants, not that tenants are not good men, but the 
very condition under which they labor prevents them from de- 
veloping the best there is within them, and withholds from their 
families the fruits of their toil. 

A third object sought is to enable the farmers to receive the 
benefits of this act without at the same time disturbing local 
interest rates and thereby destroying local banking and commer- 
cial business, the importance of which is so obvious that no 
comment is needed. 

The fourth is by permitting a loan of 25 per cent of the value 
of the improvements on the land to encourage those residing 
upon the land to erect adequate buildings and other improve- 
ments thereon. 

Section 2 of this act provides that there shall be created in 
the Department of the Treasury a commission to be known as 
a rural credits commission to be comprised of five men. Three 
of them are to be farmers who have no other occupations, and 
two to be men of large affairs. The entire system, its develop- 
ment and operation, is intrusted to their wisdom and discretion. 


Plenary powers are given them to make such rules and regu- 
lations as will best conserve the objects sought to be attained. 
Three farmers are named on this board, because it is necessary, 
in my judgment, to have men whose sympathies are solely 
with the farmer, and whose experiences have made them fully 
acquainted with all of his conditions, and by that means keep 
ever in view the object for which this act is proposed; that is, 
the betterment of the farmers of this country. The other two 
members are to be men of large affairs, because expert training 
and knowledge that goes with the handling of large business in- 
terests will enable them at all times to promote the sale of these 
securities, and to direct the investments of the amortization 
fund so that the best results from this fund may be obtained. 

Section 3 fixes their tenure of office at five years, th2 object 
being to make it impossible that this commission shall be swept 
out of power at each change of administration. It is hoped that 
this commission shall always be preserved from partisan politics, 
and that fitness for the duties to be performed shall be the sole 
reason for making these appointments. The salary is $6,000 
each per year, and is to be paid out of the Treasury of the 
United States. 

Section 5 gives the commission the power to select its agents 
and to employ all necessary assistants. No reference is made 
in the section to civil service, because it would doubtless happen 
that men most qualified to deal with problems confronting the 
farmer would be less able to pass a technical examination. We 
all know that it frequently happens that the ability to spell cor- 
rectly and to recite dry facts of history are indicative not of 
executive capacity, but are merely the acquirements of one who 
has no inclination to labor and no ability to rise. 

Section 6 makes postmasters the agents of the Government 
for performing whatever services may be required of them 
touching this measure without additional compensation. The 
reason for selecting these men is that they are already in the 
employ of the Government; they are men of ability and honor; 
they are selected from the people, and are familiar with the 
conditions in the locality where they serve. No additional com- 
pensation is granted them, because the duties are light and 
involve more of honor than labor, and for the further reason 
that the expense attendant upon a loan should be made as light 
and as little burdensome as possible to the borrower. All of us 
owe a duty to the public and should be willing to render some 
services without direct compensation, and I know this great 
body of patriotic men will be willing to perform whatever duties 
may be required of them by this commission without additional 
recompense. = 

Section 7 defines a “farmer” as one who actually resides 
upon a farm and is engaged in the business of producing agri- 
cultural products. The benefits of this act are extended to every- 
one of that class and denied to all others. It also fixes periods 
for which loans may be made at 5, 10, 15, 20, 25, and 30 years, 
and provides, further, that a farmer may pay his loan at any 
time after the expiration of five years, or may pay $100 or any 
multiple thereof after that period at any interest-paying period, 
and upon any sum so paid the interest thereon shall cease. See- 
tion 7 further provides that any farmer who is entitled to a 
loan at all under the provisions of this bill, shall, if he desires, 
receive a loan of not less than 50 per cent of the value of 
his lands and not less than 25 per cent of the value of the 
improvements thereon. This provision is arbitrary as to the 
amount the farmer shall be entitled to receive, if entitled to 
receive anything, only so far as it fixes the minimum that he 
may be permitted to borrow. If he is entitled to more, the com- 
mission may extend it. It leaves within the power of the bor- 
rower to determine the number of years which his loan should 
run. However, it is not to be less than 5 years nor more 
than 80 years, but at any time within that period he may ter- 
minate it at his pleasure. The object in fixing a loan value 
upon his improvements is obvious. While 40 acres of land, or 
any other number, will produce as much corn or as many bushels 
of wheat or pounds of cotton with a shed in which a family may 
exist and without any shelter for live stock, yet it does not meet 
the requirements nor the deserts of the producers of America’s 
wealth. Therefore, not only to encourage the erection of com- 
fortable homes and adequate outbuildings, but to make possible 
these improvements a loan value for that purpose is provided 
in this measure. 

Section 8 provides that deeds of trust or mortgages shall 
name the chairman of the commission as trustee for the use and 
benefit of the United States of America. This instrument shall 
name the amount sought to be borrowed, the number of years 
the loan is to run, but leaves the interest rate blank. This pro- 
vision is for the purpose of permitting these evidences of in- 
debtedness to be sold at par to the one who is willing to pay par 
therefor and accept the lowest rate of interest procurable. This 
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section further proyides the manner in which the borrower 
shall furnish evidences of his title. An abstract of some rec- 
ognized agency shall be furnished, but examined by officers ap- 
pointed by the commission, and without expense to the bor- 
rower. This provision, in my judgment, is necessary in order 
to make it possible for small borrowers to acquire a loan with- 
out having the expense incident thereto made prohibitive. The 
section further provides that in those States where the Torrens 
system of registration of land titles shall have been adopted, the 
certificate of the State shall be evidence of title. This would 
rid the farmer of the necessity of procuring an abstract, and 
the costs incident thereto would be eliminated. Of course, this 
will arouse the antagonism of those who are commercially en- 
gaged in preparing abstracts of title or of attorneys who pass 
upon titles, but it will hasten the day when that system of reg- 
istering land titles shall be adopted in every State of this Union. 

Section 9 provides the method by which the applicant for a 
loan puts into motion the machinery to accomplish that purpose. 
He shall first apply to his local postmaster and procure the nec- 
essary blanks. He shall execute these blanks under oath, set- 
ting forth the amount of the loan he seeks, the security he has 
to offer, and the purposes for which he seeks the loan, the num- 
ber of years he desires it to run, and all additional information 
that the commission may desire and direct. Upon receipt of 
this application the postmaster shall appoint two committees, of 
three men each, and the first named of each shall act as chair- 
man of his committee. The first committee shall consist of 
three farmers, who reside in the immediate vicinity of the land 
upon which the loan is sought and who are familiar with it as 
a farming proposition. They shall make a secret appraisement 
of both the lands and the improvements, but separate, This 
appraisement shall be made under oath and filed with the post- 
master. The second committee shall consist of men of affairs 
who are familiar not only with the value of the lands but are 
acquainted with the farmer applying for the loan, and who 
will know the general conditions in the community at large, 
whether land values are advancing or depreciating, and other 
things necessary to be known by the commission to determine 
the hazard of the loan. This appraisement shall be made in 
secret and under oath and filed with the postmaster. Upon 
receipt of the two appraisements the postmaster, together with 
the chairmen of the two committees, shall open the two ap- 
praisements and shall revise and make out a just and fair 
appraisement of the lands, and also the improvements, which 
shall be forwarded to the commission at Washington, together 
with all additional information the commission may desire. 
The commission at Washington, upon receipt of this appraise- 
ment, shall determine the amount, if any, of the loan to which 
the applicant is entitled and return to the postmaster the neces- 
sary deeds of trust to be executed by the applicant. This shall 
name the time for which the loan is to run and the amount, but 
leave blank the interest rate, because the interest is to be de- 
termined by the sale of the security. This deed of trust shall 
designate the chairman of the commission as trustee for the use 
and benefit of the United States of America. Upon receipt of 
this deed of trust, duly executed, the commission shall sell at 
private or public sale this evidence of indebtedness at par 
within the city of Washington or elsewhere, as in its judgment 
the most advantageous terms for the borrower may be procured, 
and at the lowest rate of interest procurable. The borrower 
shall pay the rate of interest for which his security is sold and 
at the times specified therein, and, in addition thereto, shall pay 
whatever per cent as an amortization fund the commission in 
its judgment may fix. 

Section 10 provides that this amortization fund shall be a 
common fund; that is, it is the fund from which the interest 
due upon any loan, when due, shall be paid, and also from 
which shall be paid the principal of any maturing obligation. 
The object of making it a common fund is obvious. It will 
enable the commission at any time to pay any interest payments 
when due, or any loan upon its maturity, and therefore will 
make the security more desirable, and the interest rate the 
same in every State in this Union, because the lender can have 
no interest in the location of the lands or to whom the money 
he loans shall be paid. He merely files his voucher with any 
postmaster of the first, second, or third class, or any national 
bank, and the same will be cashed, and in the same manner his 
loan at its maturity will be paid. Thus no one will hesitate to 
loan money to one who applies through this system, and the 
failure of crops, the death of the borrower, or any other mis- 
fortune or disaster can not delay the payment of the interest or 
the cancellation of the loan itself at its maturity. 

Section 11 provides the manner of foreclosing a mortgage 
when the borrower shall have failed to meet his interest pay- 
ments or the payment of his obligation upon its maturity. The 


land shall be seized through a foreclosure procedure had in the 
district court for the district wherein the lands are situated. 
All officers of said court are made the agents of this commission, 
and to serve without additional pay. Any time during the 
pending of the suit the borrower may pay his arrears, and the 
suit will be dismissed, or if he fails to do so, and his lands are 
sold, he has one year from date of sale in which to redeem the 
same. The sale, under the provisions of this bill, is not a sale 
in the sense that the obligation shall be paid in its entirety, 
but only its arrears, so that the tenure of the loan upon the 
land for a period of years shall not be disturbed. The pur- 
chaser at said sale shall merely pay the sum in arrears, together 
with what costs, if any, may be accrued to this amortization 
fund and assume the obligations of the original borrower. 
Whatever in addition to this that he may bid for the land shall 
be paid to the holder of the equity therein. 

Section 12, in my judgment, is the most important section in 
the bill, and one against which the most bitter opposition will 
be waged.. In this section the Government guarantees the pay- 
ment of these loans, interest and principal. In this section of 
the bill the Government does for rural credits what it did for 
commercial banking in the Federal reserve act; that is, guar- 
antees the observance of all its contracts and the redemption 
of all its obligations. This will make a farmer’s loan as much 
to be desired by the investing public as a bond of these United 
States, and in many respects more to be desired, because in 
addition to the credit of these United States he has the real 
estate of the borrower, which is the best security that can be 
offered, and in this country, where prices are constantly in- 
creasing, this security will be more valuable as the years go 
by. If section 12 is permitted to remain in the bill—and with- 
out it the bill should not pass—there is no reason to believe 
that the rate of interest which a farmer will be compelled to pay 
will ever be in excess of 34 per cent. Industrial securities, such 
as the bonds of the Pennsylvania Railway system, are now 
Selling at par at that rate, and the obligations of this Govern- 
ment have sold at par, with an interest rate below that, and, 
therefore, in my judgment, the maximum interest rate would 
not exceed this, and might be considerably lower. When farmers 
shall enjoy the benefits of this provision and procure capital 
with which to operate on long-time loans at not exceeding 
that rate, not only will the farmers of this country prosper, 
but all the people who consume the products of the farm will, 
to an equal extent, reap the benefits of this act. 

Section 13 limits the amount of a loan to any one person to 
$5,000. The object sought by this limitation is to make it im- 
possible for one to build up or maintain large landed estates 
under the favorable conditions provided for borrowers under the 
provisions of this act. Were there no limitations it would be 
not only possible but profitable for men taking advantage of 
the low rate of interest procurable under the provisions of this 
bill to acquire large landed estates and thereby defeat the very 
object of the bill, which is to enable the men who till the soil 
to become the owners thereof. It provides that where lands 
upon which a loan has been procured shall pass into the hands 
of some one not a bona fide farmer, under the provisions of this 
bill said loan shall become due and payable. If this were not 
true, it would be possible by use gf dummies for one to acquire 
loans under the provisions of this act, while in fact he was not 
entitled thereto. It further provides that where anyone shall 
acquire lands on which mortgages in excess of $5,000 procured 
under this act rest the excess of $5,000 shall become due and 
payable. This is also a provision to prevent accumulation in 
the hands of one man large estates purchased with money 
secured under the advantages of the low rate of interest made 
possible by this bill. 

The entire intention of the bill is that it shall assist farmers 
to become the owners of their own homes; that those who till 
the soil shall own it. It is as necessary to shield farmers from 
the greed of land speculators as from the exactions of an un- 
just economic system. The country rests, and must rest, for its 
security and preservation upon the farmers of this country, and 
conditions must be made possible whereby every man who farms 
shall own the lands he tills. When this bill shall have become 
a law that condition will have been created and that result will 
follow. Therefore this bill should receive the unqualified sup- 
port of all who have at heart the interests and the desire to pro- 
tect from unjust conditions that class that founded and must 
preserye this Government and the free institutions we enjoy. 


A bill (H. R. 20841) to pronos for a low rate of interest and long-time 

loans in aid of agriculture, and for other purposes. 

Whereas experience has demonstrated that a banking system suitable 
and paoata for the transaction of commercial banking is unsuited 
and inadequate for culture; and 

Whereas the rate of interest that prevails in commercial transactions 
is in excess of that agriculture can pay; and 
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Whereas it is desired to establish a 


stem whereby those bona fide en- 
aged in agriculture may obtain a loan at a low rate of interest and 
ong-time payment; and 

Whereas it is not desired to disturb local banking conditions; and 


Whereas it is in the interest of agriculture and good citizenship that 
large landed estates be not acquired; and 

Whereas those who mice ee upon the land and till the soil should 
be the owners thereof: Therefore 


Be it snapten etc., That the short title of this act shall be “A rural 
a ” 


ts 2 

Sec, 2. That there is hereby created in the Department of the Treas- 
ury at Washington, D. C., a commission to be known as a rural credits 
commission, said commission to be composed of five members appointed 
A the President, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate. 
These commissioners shall be selected from the various sections of the 
United States, and three of whom shall be actual bona fide farmers, who 
reside upon their farms and have no other occupations. Two shall be 
men of business affairs and recognized financial ability. The said rural 
credits commission shall herein be referred to as the commission. They 
shall elect one of their members chairman. 

Sec. 3. That at first said commissioners shall be appointed for one, 
two, three, four, and five years, respectively, and after that their terms 
of office shall be for five years each unless removed by the President for 
cause. The salary shall be $6,000 each, payable E 

Sec. 4. That the Secretary of the Treasury shall assign them rooms 
for the conduct of their b ess, and they shall haye power to appoint 
clerks and employ assistants that may be necessary for the transaction 
of the business of the department. 

Sec. 5. That said commission shall have power to prescribe all rules 
and sb, ogre necessary for carrying into effect the provisions of this 
act and for the conduct of the business of the department. 

Sec. 6. That all postmasters throughout the United States and Ter- 
ritories thereof and the District of Columbia, for the papom of Af 
ing this act into effect and for the proper conduct of its business, shall 
be the agents of the commission and perform whatever services may 
be required of them without pay. 

Sec. 7. That the purpose of this act shall be to enable farmers to 
procure long-time loans at low rate of interest to purchase farms 
or to develop and extend their agricultural productiveness. The word 
“farmer” as herein used shall mean one who actually resides upon 
his farm and is engaged in the business of farming, and the benefits 
of this bill shall be . to farmers residing in any State or 
Territory of the United States of America or the District of Columbia. 
The loans herein contemplated shall run in series of 5, 10, 15, 20, 25, 
and 30 years, at the option of the borrower, interest to be payable 
annually. The terms of such loan shall provide that at any interest- 
paying date beyond five years the borrower shall have the option to 
pay the principal, or to make payment of $100, or any multiple thereof, 
and upon such payment being made the interest on the amount so paid 
shall cease. Payment may be made at any post office or national 
bank. No person shall be entitled to a loan unless he actually resides 
upon his farm, or shall use the loan in payment of lands upon which 
he shall immediately fix his home. The amount of the loan shall be 
determined by the commission herein created, except anyone applying 
who is entitled to the loan shall, if he desires, receive as a loan as 
much as 50 per cent of the actual value of his lands and 25 per cent 
of the actual value of the 1 thereon, and as much more 
as war. ite the judgment of the commission be safe and prudent to 
extend him. 

Sec. 8. That all securities or deeds of ‘trust executed by anyone to 
secure a loan hereunder shall be made payable to the chairman of the 
commission as the trustee for the United States of America. Said 
instrument shall recite the amount of the loan and date of maturity, 
but shall not name the rate of interest to be paid thereon. Said instru- 
ment must be executed by the borrower according to forms of the 
State or Territory in which the lands are situated and in conformi 
with the rules and regulations prescribed by the commission. In addi- 
tion to executing the sald instrument herein referred to the borrower 
shall execute notes with coupons attached for interest periods named 
in said deed of trust and in the form that may be prescribed by the 
commission. These coupons are redeemable or payable at any national 
bank or any post office of the first, second, or third class. These notes, 
securities, coupons, and obligations and funds shall not be subject to 
taxation, municipal, State, or national. The title to said lands shall 
be shown by a suitable abstract, which shall be forwarded with the 
application for the loan, except in those States where the Torrens sys- 
tem may prevail, and in those States the certificate of the State shall 
be sufficient evidence of title. There shall be proper officers appointed 
for the examination of titles, for which services no fee shall be charged. 

Sec. 9. That a farmer desiring to avail himself of the provisions of 
this act shall file with the local postmaster a written application under 
_oath, setting forth the security he has to offer, the amount of the loan 
he desires, and the purposes for which he desires it, and such other 
facts as may be required by the commission. Whereupon the post- 
master shall appoint two committees, consisting of three members 
each; the first named of each shall act as chairman of his committee. 
The first committee shall consist of three farmers residing in the 
immediate vicinity of the farm upon which the loan is desired, and who 
shall be familiar with its value, and they shall make an appraisement 
of the value of the lands and the improvements thereon separately. 
Said appraisements shall be under oath and secret, and shall be filed 
with the postmaster appointing said committee. The second committee 
shall consist of three men of affairs who are familiar with the land 
and improvements upon which the loan is sought and with the general 
conditions in that vicinity, as to whether values of real estate are 
advancing or declining, and whether the applicant is a progressive 
farmer or otherwise. They shall likewise appraise the farm and im- 

provements and give whatever other Information may be necessary to 

etermine the hazard of the loan. These appraisements shall likewise 
be secret and made under oath and filed with the postmaster appointing 
said committees. When these appraisements are received by the post- 
master, the postmaster and the chairmen of the two committees shall 
proceed to open the appraisements and to make therefrom a just and 
accurate appraisement of the property, both lands and improvements, 
and transmit the same to the chairman of the said commission at 
Washington, together with whatever other information may be necessary 
with reference to the Soylent in the loan sought, to enable the 
commission to determine the amount to be loaned, if any. When the 
application is received and approved by the said commission, it shall 
cause to be forwarded to the postmaster from whom it was received 
the necessary notes and instruments to be executed by the borrower, 
who shall execute them in the manner prescribed by the commission 
and return to said commission- Thereupon said notes and instruments 


be fixed by the commission. 

Sec. 10. That the rer po in under amortisation herein pro- 
available for the payment of any inter- 

est or principal that may be due and unpaid on any loan made under 

the provisions of this act, and shall be deposited in the Treasury of the 

Hatea tatas or put out at interest, as may be determined by said com- 

Sec. 11. That if any borrower shall make default in the ment of 
principal or interest under the provisions of his loan then, 1 — such 
rules and tlons as the commission may prescribe, his lands shall 
be seized and sold subject to the terms of the loan, and for the urpose 
of said seizure and sale suit may be 3 in the name of the com- 
mission, and all district attorneys are hereby authorized and com- 
manded to prosecute said suits without fee. Said sults shall be in the 
United Sta district court for the district in which the lands are 
situated. From the proceeds of said sale all costs shall be first paid 
and accrued interest and principal, if due, and the residue, if any, shall 
be paid to the borrower. Real estate sold under the provisions of this 
act may be redeemed from said sale by anyone holding the equity therein 
within one year from the date of sale, 

Sec. 12. That the United States of America shall 
ment of all interest and principal of loans procu 
sions of this act. 

Sec. 13. That no loan shall be in excess of $5,000. 
mortgaged under the provisions of this act shall 
ship of anyone who is not a bona fide farmer, the indebtedness shall at 
once become due and yable. If anyone shall acquire lands upon 
which there Is a loan under the provisions of this act in excess of $5, 00, 
the excess of $5,000 shall at once become due and payable. 

Sec. 14. That this act shall be in force from and after its passage. 


The remarks of H. S. Mobley are as follows: 


In my argument before your committee at various times I have out- 
lined the idea which we farmers haye of the reasons why a rural-credit 
system separate from the commercial bankin stem is necessary. I 
do not suppose it is necessary for me to go into that at this time. ‘The 
plan which we propose for rural credits is different from anythin 
which has been presented to the committee; that is, that I have — 


of. 

ne objection to all the plans which have been presented to you is 
that they propose, in some measure at least, that the source of the 
credit to be extended to the farmer is to be derived from money which 
is payable on demand. Not one of them, so far as I am aware, pro- 
poses to bring, in an available way, in reach of the borrowing farmer 
real investment money. Another general objection to these plans is 
that, almost without exception, they would bind the farmer to the 
necessity of paying for his investment loans the rate of commercial in- 
terest prevailing in the State where the borrower resides. And, gentle- 
men, these two — are 3 wrong, and we are prepared to 
say that a rural t plan providing for long-time loans, whose source 
is demand capital and charging commercial interest, instead of being a 
help to the farmer, would be a detriment; and if this is the only kind 
of rural credits which your committee or the Congress and Senate of 
the United States will enact on behalf of the farmer, we believe it would 
be better to drop the whole matter and leave things as they are. 

Our plan, in the concrete, is about as follows: 

Any actual farmer to be permitted to e some officer of the 
Federal Government in his immediate locality—possibly the postmas- 
ter—and on prepared blanks make application for a loan on his land for 
either pai payment on his farm or to discharge a previous lien, the 
Federal officer to have authority to appoint two sets of appraisers, of 
three men each, each set to operate independently of the other and to be 
appointed by the Federal officer at separate times, so that one set of 
renee will not be officially in existence at the time the other set 
makes its 8 no member of the two sets of Saar to be 
related to the pro borrower nor connected with him by business 
relations or otherwise; the first set to be three actual farmers who have 
had a eg Aa knowledge of the land offered as security and the one 
asking it for a period of five years, they to make their appraisement of 
the value of the property and to reveal nothing to anyone concerning 
the result of their fin ding, but to make a sworn report in writing and file 
it, sealed, with the 1 Federal officer; after their report, this officer 
to appoint another set of appraisers, who are to be men of affairs in 
the business relations of the community, they to make an appraisement 
according to their judgment and report to the Federal officer in like 
manner; the Federal officer then to call in the chairmen of the two 
appraising committees, and they three to open the sealed reports of the 
two committees and make a final appraisement and recommendation for 
the loan on the 5 

There to be established in the Treasury at Washington a commis- 
sion of 12 men, to be known as the rural-credit commission, 7 of these 
men to be actual farmers who have had five years continuous experi- 
ence in deriving their living from the soil immediately previous to their 
be posters e other 5 men to be men of affairs in the financial life 
of the Nation. Their salaries and expenses -to be paid by the United 
States Government. 

The local Federal officer 3 to this commission the recom- 
mendation of his appraising co ttees, and this Federal commission, 
if it be satisfied that the recommendation is for a reasonable and 
secure loan on the property, to cause to be filled out a form of mort- 
gage, which shall be returned to the local officer for acceptance and 
signature by the borrowing farmer. This mortgage to be then returned 
to the Federal commission. When the commission shall have accumu- 
lated a sufficient number of these mortgages, they to offer them for 
sale, with the rong of the Government behind them, at par or 
face value, and at the least rate of interest for which they will be ace 
crea by the investing public. 

en such mortgages are sold the sums derived from their sale to 
be forwarded to the local Federal officer or officers and paid over on 
receipt to the borrowing farmer or farmers, and the date upon which 
the borrower receipts for the money shall be the date from which the 
mortgage is to pegia and the rate of interest at which the Federal 
commission has sold the mortgage shall be the rate of interest on the 
mortgage. The commission to collect, in addition, at each interest 
period, a percentage for amortization; and in addition to this, the 
commission to collect annually from each borrower a sum of not to 
exceed one-tenth of 1 per cent, which is to be held in the United States 
Treasury as a ey, against loss on the part of the Government for 
its guaranty of these mortgages. 


arantee the pay- 
under the provi- 


If the premises 
ss into the owner- 
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I am aware that here the objection will be raised that the Govern- 
ment should not guarantee these mortgages; that it is unpreceden 
etc.: but if you will consider that these loans would be made at not 
to exceed 50 per cent of the value of the pro , that each a 
certain per cent of the face value of the mortgage will be paid aT the 
borrower, and that in addition there will be collected from the 
borrowers in the United States a sum of money each which at 
the end of a 35-year period, at one-tenth of 1 will amount 
to a 3} per cent guaranty deposit in the Treasury, it will be seen that 
there can be no ble risk to the Government in guaranteeing these 
mo I believe I will ask you to consider this a little more fully. 
The Government will have as a guaranty two dollars for one in — d 
value; it will also have the appreciated value of the 3 from year 
to year (and no one can doubt that most farm lands wil conoug 
appreciate from year to year) ; it will also bave the amortization pai 

the borrower reducing the face value of the mortgage, and, in addi- 

on, this 84 cent at the end of a 35-year i 

If this system of appraisement and security does not constitute an 
absolutely safe business deal, it Is impossible for us to conceive of one. 

Now, gentlemen, we have presented the outline of our plan, and desire 
to make some further explanations and arguments in behalf of it. 
The kernel of the whole matter of rural ts for investment is that 
the loans must be for a long time and the source of these loans be 
investment and not demand capital. All investment loans for agricul- 
ture should carry the amortization feature, and the most necessary 
feature of the whole is that they should bear a rate of interest consider- 
ably below the commercial rate. 

Now, as I have said, I have not found among any of the plans an 
that proposed rural credits in line with this idea. tlemen, agricul- 
ture can not pay commercial rates of interest nor prosper under short- 
time loans, nor long-time loans derived from demand capital. As evi. 
dence of this last, banks do not, as a rule, seek to lend the permitted 
20 per cent of their 7 ia on long-time loans. The plan which we 
here * nay meets all the demands above set forth. 

This plan does not bring the necessarily low interest of agricultural 
loans into competition locally through neighborhood cooperations with 
the commercial interest charged by the local banks. his should be 
gravely considered by you. 

Strong emphasis is laid in most of the plans proposed before you on 
some form of l cooperation among farmers of a financial nature 
before they can secure any form of rural credits. If local cooperative 
banks are to be our only source of farm loans, they must compete with 
local commercial banks, not only as regards the rate of interest but 
also with regard to the use of local capital, Therefore these cooperative 
banks of a local nature, being more or less in competition with local 
commercial banks for local capital, would have a tendency not to lower 
but to actually raise the local rate of interest. And this further re- 
sult would follow that the higher rate of commercial rate of interest 
would attract the local money supply. and would not only serve to raise 
interest locally on all classes oans but also would attract local 
capital more to commercial loans by reason of an increased interest 
which could be paid by money used for commercial purposes in that 


d, again, local cooperation by farmers in order to obtain invest- 
ment loans is not wanted by the American farmers any more than by 
American merchants. There is no more reason for the American farmer 
being compelled to cooperate with his fellow farmers in order to obtain 
a loan of investment nature on land of known value than there is for 
cooperation among merchants to obtain loans of a commercial nature 
on their property of known value or on their 

This cooperative feature would tend to destroy the incentive for the 
individual to build up his own t according to the laws of credit, 
individual wealth, trade ability and integrity, and have a tendency to 
communize him. I am speaking now. of course, of land loans and not 
personal credit for purely agricultural productive purposes. 

It may seem strange that a nation-wide organization purporting to 
teach and practice cooperation should object to a cooperative system of 
rural credits. But this is only apparent. Those among us who have 
studied cooperation realize that, broadly speaking and as applied to 
agricultural efforts, according to American ideals, it is to be divided 
into two kinds—one may be called productive cooperation and the other 
distributive. Now, netive cooperation may not necessarily be com- 
munism, but it is at least communistie and tends toward communism. 
The organization which I have the honor to represent before you has 
in no way any inclination to enter into productive cooperation, but con- 
fines its efforts wae dl to the advancement of the idea of a distributive 
cooperation among its fellows. It presumes that the individuals com- 
osing its membership will be able to provide their own homes, tools, 
fond, or, that is to say, their own investments, according to the 
capacity of the individual, and that the individual will use his own 
judgment as regards his investments and his production. After he has 
produced a commodity of a kind, the farmers’ union undertakes to 
teach him to cooperate to find a market; but even in that cooperation 
the individualistic idea is steadfastly maintained so that the individual 
among us producing the less number or amount of commodities or 
inferior commodities can not derive any benefit through his cooperation 
with his fellow were who have been able to produce a greater 
amount of marketable commodities of a better grade. In other words, 
we are paray an American farmers’ cooperative organization and 
searcely at all tinged with the idea of productive or communistie co- 
operation, which can not but tend to bring about a leveling of indi- 
vidualistic character among its membership; but, as I have intimated, 
we strive constantly 2 our cooperative ideas of a distributive 
nature to bring out and velop the very best in each individual 
among us by a com tive system of cooperation. Therefore, we are 
opposed to coo; ve land banks or por, gerne pe of any nature that 
tends even to lant to American soll the peasantizing and com- 
e farm cooperation ideas and practices of the European coun- 

es, 

Our plan for rural credits places the individual on his own re- 
sources for a loan on his own property without ‘involving either the 
limited or unlimited liability of his neighbors. But there is in this 
ye a cooperation which is American in its nature; it is not local, but 

Nation wide. Each borrower pays a small assessment to the Federal 
commission a8 a guaran other borrower, and after all our 
plan is cooperative, but does not affect the individual nor his personal 
ability to obtain a loan peremit And, involving as it does all the 
borrowers in a national bility, constitutes in our plan a far better 
security for a loan than could possibly be had under any system of local 
cooperation where only a few men relatively stand liable or as security 
for loans in a locality. The whole guaranty fund distributed among 
all the borrowers in the Nation assembled at one point as nr 
for all loans would 5 better security than any local co- 
operative plan could offer. is plan certainly would act to stabilize 


for e 


all the 1 


whereas under local tion some loans would be 


We advocate 
farmer in this way. 
: The large landholders, by reason of better business ability, could 
borrow more easily than the man who is perhaps not so well rmed 
and who is oveupying all of his time in a struggle to support a famil 
and pay for a home, and the result would be that while the ru 
credit law would be ostensibly for the rat of such home-ownin 
ers it would become, in effect, a real help toward extending landlordism 
and syndicatism in farms throughout the country, and the genuine 
5 of the rural-credit law would be defeated. Also, in con- 
nection, a rural-credit law which does not actually pores for a rate 
of interest below the commercial rate would aid to this end, since the 
more 9 men of larger means and greater abllity in handling 
money could necessarily make greater profits and could, therefore, pay a 
higher rate of interest. 

As I have intimated, our plan preserves: 

First. The individuality of the borrowing farmer and does not tend in 
any way to communize him. 

econd. Is cooperative at last, but not directly in a communistic or 
joint-liable sense. 

Third. Its guaranty is distributed over so wide a field as to be not 
burdensome on any borrower. 

Fourth. Its security or guaranty is better, as I have intimated, than 
ae local guaranty of a cooperative nature could possibly be. 

th. e system of appralsement can not but arrive at a secure 
valuation and eliminate all reasonable doubts as to the value of the 
property as security for the loan. 

Sixth. The Federal commission, composed as it is of actual farmers 
and business men, can act as a safeguard to farmers in other matters 
of a national nature pertaining to agriculture, somewhat after the plan 
of the German Landwitshaft-rat. 

Seventh. This plan insures a low rate of interest on agricultural loans 
= using the Government to bring the owner of investment money and 

e small borrowing farmer together without the intermeđiary of any 
profit-taking form of business whatever. The big point in this is that 
the small borrower could reach the investor of long-time money with 
perfect ease, whereas no plan which I have heretofore heard proposed 
offers to do this nor to provide a real method for lowering interest on 
agricultural loans. 

Eighth. This plan of obtaining money at low interest would not affect 
the local commercial rate of interest in any way. 

Ninth. Does not admit of the possibility of Toas to the Government 
that all other plans I have heard pro seemed to. 

Tenth. Does not use any demand money for long-time loans. 

Eleventh. Would relieve local banks of their present necessity of 
2 to carry the long-time loans of their communities on demand 

oney. 

Twelfth. But would 8 local banks to use all their capital for 
commercial or personal credit or for productive loans, thus going a 
long way toward providing a means for personal credits in the com- 
munity where much money was borrowed by the farmers for investment. 

Thirteenth. The money loaned as we have outlined on farms in any 
community would largely find its way into local banks of that commu- 
ade Rams thus increase thelr resources for commercial and personal 
c uses. 

Fourteenth. A large factor in this plan is that it gives efficient aid, 
as I have said, to the small borrower to reach the investor of long- 
time money and borrow for a low interest. 

In conclusion I wish to say that the theory of all law, as I under- 
stand it, is that paket f man is equal before the law, both as to its 
opportunities and to its restrictions; that an opportunity offered by a 
legal enactment may seem to be fair and open to all, but this fact is 
true, that wherever the law offers men opportunities those men of best 
business ability and resources are the ones who profit most and necessa- 
rily the great masses of less resourceful men profit less, 

American farmers have as much ability as any other class of our 

ple, but our ability is not usnally what is termed business ability. 

ur occupation consumes our interests and ability in other directions 
than those of a strictly commercial business nature. Therefore, when 
we are left to compete with commercial business of better business 
resources and ability than ourselves, we always stand to fail to get our 
share of the opportunities, which, in theory, we should share equally 
with others, because the other classes are better trained and skilled in 
ve ry than are we and can secure to themselves the benefits more 
readily. 

Therefore we farmers here and now ask this Government to cure in 
this matter of rural credits this disadvantage in finances under which 
we labor. In substance, we ask the Government to act as our middle 
man and create for us this opportunity of securing credit based on in- 
vestment money and to bring us in touch with the investors under such 
statutory legalization as 1 secure to us that which we are unable 
to secure for ourselves in competition with these more resourceful and 
better trained men. This, gentlemen, in substance, is our plea, and we 
feel that the more serious consideration you give to this subject the 
more benefit you will confer upon American farmers. 


The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Arkansas 
has expired. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
revise and extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HINEBAUGH. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. SLOAN]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from 
SLoAN] is recognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. SLOAN. Mr. Chairman, I desire to direct my attention, 
first, to the statement that there are pensioners now living out- 
side the United States numbering 5,168, and to the amendment 
which has been offered to continue the pensions to those only 
who are now and continue to be citizens of the United States. 

I do not understand that our liberal pension laws were en- 
acted as a matter of inducement or reward for anything that 
was to occur in the future, but they were intended as a fair 
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remembrance and evidence of gratitude on the part of this 
Government for services which had already been rendered by 
those who took part in the preservation of this great Govern- 
ment of ours. So that it matters not, it seems to me, where they 
live, or what their occupation may be, or what their present 
allegiance may be, that if they or those whom they represent 
upon the pension rolls did perform the service for this Govern- 
ment, then their obligation and contract with this Government 
is complete, and no penalty should be inflicted upon them be- 
cause for any reason they see fit to live under another flag or 
in another land. [Applause.] 

I call attention to the fact that of the 5,163 members on the 
pension roll residing outside of the United States 2,692 reside 
in our neighbor country Canada, 504 live in the fatherland of 
Germany, 415 live in the little green isle that furnished a 
greater percentage of fighting blood for the northern army 
based upon its area and its citizenship than any other part of 
the world outside of the United States itself. [Applause.] 
These three divisions contain 70 per cent of all our pensioners 
abroad. 

There are many reasons, perhaps, why the old mother in 
Treland or the old father in Germany or the dependents in 
Canada should be permitted to live where they are while we 
continue to simply carry out the contract which this Govern- 
ment made with them or their representatives. Nay, more, 
Mr. Chairman; there is a most important reason why this 
House should under no circumstances penalize anyone who has 
seen fit either to go to a foreign country or to remain in a for- 
eign country and enjoy this pension. Since I have been a Mem- 
ber of Congress, which is now nearly four years, there has been 
a definite policy followed by this House which was expressed 
most tersely in the Underwood tariff bill report, where it was 
said: 


The future growth of our great industries lies beyond the seas. 


And if that is true, it is the strongest kind of an invitation 
to the people of this country, if they want to better their condi- 
tion, to go beyond the seas, because there the future growth of 
our great industries is to be. 

I want to call attention to Canada. Of course, that is not 
beyond the salted seas, although it is beyond the unsalted ones, 
where they have had for years the most liberal homestead laws, 
and where under our present tariff laws the embargo has been 
taken down so that they can accept the invitation of the ma- 
jority of this House and go into great agricultural Canada, live 
there, and produce agricultural products on cheap soil, and, with 
the American tariff either removed or very substantially reduced, 
send their products back to America for sale or consumption 
here. And the party in power, having so placed itself on record, 
pointing out the advantages of removal to foreign lands, should 
not inflict a penalty upon any of our patriotic sons and 
daughters or their grandsons and granddaughters for simply 
following out the invitation so legislatively made. [Applause 
on the Republican side.] 

Now, then, I want to say further that when we were accept- 
ing these men who died and left dependents, or those men who 
survived to draw pensions, we did not ask in what land they 
were born, or what they expected to do after the war closed. 
Every man who offered his services to this country in its time 
of need was accepted for the work that he proposed to do 
during the war, and after that all that we have a right to 
exact of them, or of those who represent them is absolute 
equality, and that is due from us to them. 

I want to say further that we should not long hereafter re- 
frain from recognizing the widows and the orphans of our 
recent Spanish-American War. I want to compliment the 
House—and in doing that I give due credit to the majority— 
for its liberal action in doing what it could at this term to 
recognize the just claims of the widows of the Spanish-Ameri- 
can War. I hope that before this session closes the shackles, or 
obstructions, or whatever you may see fit to call them, will be 
removed from the other Chamber, so that legitimate legisla- 
tion may be enacted; and that as a part of that legitimate, 
much-desired, and just legislation there will be passed by 
that legislative body the Spanish-American widows’ pension bill, 
already passed by this House. This should have the favorable 
action of that other body and the ratification of the Executive 
of this Government. 

Beneficiaries of the Spanish-American widows’ bill will be 
in part the wives of the young men who left their homes for 
Cuba or the Philippines in a great humanitarian war. These 
men risked their lives to disease in foreign swamp and fen as 
well as before foreign guns. The toll of death was not over- 
light, and many a young wife was left to mourn. Many more 


have been-bereft of protection by death among those who were 
honorably discharged in health. 

It is more than 15 years since many of these young men, 
returning with new and proper sentiments cf responsibility, 
joined their lives and fortunes with sweethearts whose letters 
had cheered them in the long nights and on the weary marches 
in the far-off islands of the seas. Many of these young men 
have been called hence and left widows to battle with an un- 
sympathetic world. This Government owes these women a 
duty. I hope it will be performed by this Congress. It will be 
an act of justice. It will be a proper recognition of the service 
of that superb army of laborers, clerks, students, farmers— 
classes all—which added such a rich contribution to our coun- 
try’s glory. 

I desire further to say that I hope that within a few years— 
and the time is here now, though it seems progress has not 
been made in recognizing the widows of the Civil War sol- 
diers where matrimony was contracted between them and the 
soldiers since 1890—legislation to take effect at a period fol- 
lowing that date such as will be fair and liberal to the large 
body of persons so interested should be enacted. I would not 
favor classifying the recipients of that bounty so that fraud 
might be perpetrated upon this Government. But a bill could be 
passed and should be passed which would give the widows who 
contracted matrimony with soldiers between 1890 and 1900, and 
even later, the benefit of the widows’ pension law, which is 
denied them at the present time. [Applause.] 

Mr. Chairman, the amendment to which I have mainly ad- 
dressed myself has come up for consideration at various sessions 
of Congress. It will come up for a vote now, and I trust that 
the same firm, patriotic stand will be taken by the membership 
of this House that has been taken heretofore, and that we shall 
not, because of the residence of the recipients of pensions, lose 
sight of the patriotism which they have displayed. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Fowirn). The time of the gentleman 
has expired. 

Mr. HINEBAUGH. I yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from 
North Dakota [Mr. Youne]. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Mr. Chairman, a bill has been 
introduced into the Legislature of North Dakota providing that 
the prescriptions of all physicians shall be written in English. 
I presume there was a time when such a law might have been 
necessary. There was a time when the standards of ethics in 
the medical profession were not as high as they are now. Even 
the younger men here can remember when the doctor handed 
out a prescription in a mysterious way, containing the words 
“hydrocarbonate” and “aqua pura,” meaning sugar and water. 
Or perhaps the prescription included the words “ magnesium 
sulphate,” which is high brow for epsom salts. 

At that time we had a great many more quacks in the medical 
profession than we have now. I have a profound respect and 
admiration for the medical profession, and would not waut to 
be understood as criticizing them. No one, however, despises a 
quack more than does an honest practitioner. A quack has 
been defined in the Century Dictionary as follows: 

One who make vain and loud protestctions ; one who pretends to skill 
or knowledge of any kind which he does not possess; an impudent and 
fraudulent pretender to medical skill. 

To tamper with dishonestly; to use fraudulently. 

Well, Mr. Chairman, there are quacks outside of the medical 
profession. Perhaps the best illustration is found in the people 
who do the grading of grain, who are responsible for the grading 
system of the State of Minnesota. 

Ten years ago I was serving in the Legislature of North 
Dakota. Shortly previous to that the wheat crop across the 
line, in Canada, was supposed to have been very seriously dam- 
aged. A snowstorm came during the early part of September, 
1903, and was supposed to have done very great damage to the 
quality of the wheat that was raised there, to such an extent 
that while the wheat was being marketed those who sold it 
were docked 10 cents per bushel. It was called “ shock frozen.” 
Afterwards chemists examined this grain; that is to say, after 
the grain had gotten out of the country, the results of the ex- 
periments became known, and it was found that this frozen 
wheat which they had graded as No. 3 northern made more 
bread, and of just as good quality, as No. 1 hard. That bulle- 
tin was sent to me by a constituent, Mr. Wylie Nielson, while 
the legislature was in session, and as a result I introduced a bill 
providing that at the agricultural college there should be chem- 
ical tests made of wheat and baking tests of flour to determine 
the real intrinsic value of the wheats which were grown in our 
State. 

After much opposition the bill was finally passed. The bill, 
which I shall not stop to read, but insert in the Recorp, if there 
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is no objection, made it the duty of the agricultural college, 
at Fargo, to make chemical tests of wheat and baking tests of 
flour, and to publish in bulletins the result of the tests. A copy 
of the bill follows: 


CHAPTER 113—LAWS OF NORTH DAKOTA—1903, 
(S. B. 163—George M. Young.) 


An act to provide for the making of tests of wheat and flour to de- 
oe the comparative milling values of the different grades of 
whea 


Be it enacted by the Legislative Assembly of the State of North 
Dakota; It shall be the duty of the North Dakota Government Agricul- 
tural E ment Station to conduct experiments and determine the 
comparative milling values of the different grades of wheat and bakin 
tests of the Acur made therefrom. A record shall be kept and publish 
of the different grades of wheat received and by whom graded, the name 
of the person from whom received, with address, the nature of the soil, 
previous cropping, and number of years which the land has been 
py Aare unless it appears that the wheat tested has been received from 
a dealer and consists of blended or mixed wheat, in which case the 
record shall so state. The result of the chemical analysis of each 
sop shall be kept, which shall show the total weight of the sample, 

tal weight of flour, total weight of feed, total weight recovered an 
per cent of flour, also data as to the moisture an proteids in the 
different grades of wheat, and analysis of the flour made from the 
different grades of wheat, and the yield and quality of bread made from 
the different grades of wheat. In addition to such information it shall 
be the duty of the said North Dakota Government Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station to obtain, tabulate, and publish such other and further 
information in relation to the comparative values of the different grades 
of wheat and flour made therefrom as shall be of value to the wheat 
growers of this State. 

The experiments made under this law were conducted by 
Dr. E. F. Ladd, one of the greatest chemists in the United 
States; one who has been called to Washington frequently in 
consultation; and in Bulletin No. 14, issued in January, 1915, 
the results of certain investigations made last year are set forth. 
It will not be possible to read this report fully, or even to give 
all the figures contained in the tables, but I think it is well 
worth while to anyone who is interested either in selling wheat 
or in buying bread, wherever he lives in the United States, to 
examine these tables. Their significance can not be appreciated 
from a mere reading, but a study of them will show that as a 
matter of fact there is not any very great difference in the 
milling value of wheats that are graded No. 1 northern, No. 2 
northern, No. 3 northern, No. 4 northern, and rejected, although, 
as everybody knows, these numbers make a tremendous differ- 
ence when a man has any wheat to sell. And it is of interest 
to every man who buys bread, or buys flour, because the middle- 
man’s profit is made excessively large by reason of this supposed 
difference in the actual value of the grades, as shown by the 
Minnesota grading system, but which does not exist, as shown 
by these experiments with the actual wheat itself. 

I will say that at the agricultural college at Fargo they have 
a complete flour milling plant, from which the flour is made, 
and a laboratory that is very complete, in which these experi- 
ments are made, 

Does the producer receive a fair price for all grades of 
wheat, asks Dr. Ladd. 

Mr. PLATT. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Certainly. 

Mr. PLATT. Do these experiments with regard to the bread- 
making value of these different wheats show the value per 
bushel of the different grades of wheat, or per pound, or on 
what are they based? 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. The tables are given first on 
the basis of bushels and then afterwards in other figures to 
make it easier to carry in the mind on the basis of 100 pounds. 

Mr. PLATT. Does the gentleman mean to say that there 
is yery little difference between No. 1 hard and No. 4 wheat 
per pound as to their value for bread making? 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. That is precisely what I 
claim, and that is precisely what is demonstrated in this bul- 
letin. 

Mr. PLATT. Do not the poorer grades of wheat contain 
more weeds or something else that makes them grade low? 
Or what is the basis? 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Yes; that is an element that 
should be considered, and it is considered in this bulletin. Dr. 
Ladd, in determining the value of the wheat, attempts to show 
how much flour it will make and shows exactly what the by- 
products are and what their value is in the market and what 
the entire value of the wheat is on account of its content of 
flour, bran, shorts, and even the value of the screenings. 

Mr. MURDOCK. The gentleman is quoting Prof. Ladd? 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Yes; I am quoting Dr. E. F. 
Ladd. To show the basis of the calculation of Dr. Ladd, per- 
mit me to read a few lines from the report: 

Results from five different grades of wheat have been studied, 


namely, Nos. 1. 2, 3. and 4 northern and rejected grades. Ten sam- 
ples of each of these have been received from the crop of 1914, except 


No. 1 northern, of which only four samples were received, and our 
conclusions are based on the average of each of these 10 samples, 
which confirm the findings of previous years. 


In other words, this bulletin confirms experiments made in 
former years by Dr. Ladd. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. CLINE). 
has expired. 

Mr. HINEBAUGH. 
more. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Dr. Ladd continues: 

A comparative study of the data presented for the several grades 
show that there is practically no difference in the money value for the 
bighes as compared with the lower des. The wheat buyer, however, 
will raise several objections. He will immediately call attention to the 
weight per bushel and the small per cent flour produced by the light- 
weight wheat. He might also mention the color score for the baked 
product. The grounds for this objection appear to be sound, and the 
majority of wheat buyers would make the same objections—their rea- 
sons peng based upon previous experience and the requirements of 
grade which have been established under conditions not now existing. 
For this reason the rule has been generally accepted until it has become 
firmly established and has given us our present system for the grading 
of wheats. 

Now, coming to his first table in which he gives certain re- 
sults of the grades 1, 2, 3, and 4 northern, and rejected, which 
is a separate grade, I want to read a few of those results. As 
to the milling tests the percentage of flour in No. 1 northern 
is 67; No. 2, 67; No. 3, 68; No. 4, 63; and rejected, 63 per cent. 

Mr. MURDOCK. That is of flour content? 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Yes. Now, then, as to bran. 
In No. 1 northern, it is 16 per cent; No. 2 northern, 164 per 
cent; No. 3 northern, 174 per cent; No. 4 northern, 18 per cent. 
The figures are quoted in round numbers. Rejected, 18.64. In 
other words, the rejected produces more bran than No. 1 north- 
ern, and the same is also true of No. 4 northern and No. 3 
northern. 

Now, as to the contents of shorts. No. 1 northern, 15.32; 
No. 2 northern, 14.69; No. 3 northern, 14; No. 4 northern, 18.83; 
rejected, 17.34. 

Now, as to ‘water absorption. The bakers who buy flour 
always want a flour that will be capable of large ubsorption; 
that is one of the points that a buyer of flour to be made 
into bread and sold commercially always takes into account. 

Absorption of No. 1 northern is 58.87; No. 2 northern, 56.31; 
No. 3 northern, 59.91; No. 4 northern, 59.22; rejected, 58.98. 

You will see from these figures that the water absorption of 
No. 4 northern and rejected is greater than in the higher 
grades. 

Now, as to the volume of the loaf. It will be seen by figures 
that I am going to read that the lower grades are superior in 
that respect: No. 1 northern, 2451; No. 2 northern, 2425; No. 
8 northern, 2514; No. 4 northern, 2600; rejected, 2885. 

It will be seen in the size of the loaf the so-called lower 
grades of wheat—and I put the accent on the word “ so- 
called "—produce a larger loaf than the so-called higher grades. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Yes. 

Mr. MURDOCK. In these baking tests which the gentlemat 
is giving, does not the matter of nutriment enter into it largely; 
is not that an essential part of the test outside of the volun.e 
of the loaf? 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. That is gotten by taking into 
account the gluten and the proteids, and so forth. Those rat- 
ters are all given consideration by Dr. Ladd. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Does he find that the amount of nutriment 
in the low grades of wheat is perceptibly less than in the higher 
grades of wheat? 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. No; he says not. In this bul- 
letin the results of his experiments are not given in detail, but 
in a former bulletin he goes into that question very thoroughly. 

Mr. MURDOCK. I want to say that there is no greater 
mystery in the world than this mystery of bread. The Minne- 
apolis mills take Canadian and Minnesota wheat and mix it 
with Kansas wheat and claim that it makes a better baking test 
than wheat of one variety. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Dr. Ladd would agree with 
them in that. This bulletin shows that by the admixture of a 
hard wheat with a soft wheat a better bread is produced. 

Following this table further as to the color, No. 1 northern is 
quoted at 100; No. 2 northern, 96.04. This is as to color. 

Mr. NORTON. The color of the wheat or the flour? 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. The color of the bread. They 
do not make flour from bran, and that is the only thing that a 
man can see with the naked eye when he looks at wheat. No. 
3 northern, 94.02; No. 4 northern, 95; rejected, 94.5. There is 
a slight difference in these percentages, but very little, as be- 
tween No. 1 northern and rejected. 


The time of the gentleman 


I yield to the gentleman 10 minutes 
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But it must be borne in mind that with the bakers the lower 
limit of the standard as to color is 88, and all of these grades, 
even the rejected grades, produce flour that is considerably 
above 88. The rejected shows up in this test at 94.5. The 
bulletin gives valuable information as to the value of the mill 
products, giving the market quotations for bran, standard mid- 
dlings, flour middlings, and screenings. Then the calculation 
is carried further to show the value of the wheat and mill 
products for the several grades. It gives the value of the flour 
and the bran and the shorts and the screenings, and the results 
of this second table, which I will put in the Recorp, show that 
the value per 100 pounds of No. 1 northern was $2.28; No, 2 
northern, $2.27; No. 3 northern, $2.34; No. 4 northern, $2.31; 
rejected, 52.312. 

Mr. PLATT. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, YOUNG of North Dakota. Yes. 

Mr. PLATT. It seems to me that the gentleman has proved, 
if he has proved anything, that it is not worth while to grade 
wheat at all. Does the gentleman maintain that? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from North 
Dakota has expired. 

Mr. HINEBAUGH. Mr. Chairman, I yield the gentleman 
five minutes more. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Mr. Chairman, I think it 
would be much fairer to the farmer and very much fairer to 
the average flour mill that buys wheat if there was no grading 
of the wheat at all. That is the chief cause, it seems to me, of 
all this manipulation by which the middleman is getting an 
excessive profit. 

Mr. PLATT. And the gentleman actually contends that No. 1 
northern is not any better wheat than rejected wheat? 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. I commend the gentleman 
to a careful study of this bulletin prepared by Dr. Ladd, who is 
not only a great chemist but a man of integrity and honesty. 

Mr. PLATT. If that is true, then there is no reason for giv- 
ing any attention to improving the quality of wheat at all. 

Mr, YOUNG of North Dakota. Certainly there is. i 

Mr. PLATT. That can hardly be true. I think the gentle- 
man is proying too much. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. I think it is important to 
always raise the best quality of wheat. 

Mr. PLATT. But the gentleman says there is no difference 
in the quality. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. If the Government grades 
wheat this year and next year and from year to year, the stand- 
ard of value of the wheat, based upon its value for making 
flour and the value of its by-products, would haye to be deter- 
mined by the Government, and if the quality of wheat were 
gradually on the inerease from year to year, the Government 
would naturally take that into account. The purpose of grad- 
ing it seems to me would be to simply state what the different 
grades of wheat are, where there is any real difference, and it 
would not be to create a lot of grades to represent a lot of 
imaginary differences such as are now in operation in Minne- 
sota, but just have enough grades to represent what the real 
differences are, so that when the flour mill buys it, or when 
anyone buys it, to make into flour, he will know what he is 
getting, and the farmer who raises it will know what he is 
selling. 2 5 

Mr. PLATT, Is it not a fact that No. 1 hard and No. 1 
northern will make more flour at a less cost than any other 
grade? 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. That is not the fact. I com- 
mend again the gentleman to a careful study of this bulletin, 
which clearly demonstrates that it is not a fact. 

This analysis also attempts to show what it has cost the 
farmers in our State for the crop of 1914, because of this 
manipulation, and it runs into the millions. Of course, Dr. 
Ladd does not attempt to show what it costs as applied to the 
entire wheat crop of the United States. I think this is a sub- 
ject to which Congress ought to give its attention, because I 
think it concerns every man who has a bushel of wheat to sell 
and every man who buys a loaf of bread. It is not a sectional 
question. It is not a question that is of interest only to the 
people of the Northwest. 

Mr. KINDEL. Have you no terminals in your State which 
would give you a way of controlling the wheat? 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. We have no terminals in 
North Dakota. That is one of the difficulties with us. We 


can not reach the situation by legislation in North Dakota, 
because our wheat is naturally graded at the place where it is 
emptied into the beats or where it reaches the big mills where 
it is ground into flour. 

Mr. Chairman, the reading of this bulletin stirs the blood. It 
makes one feel like arming himself with a gun when he heads 


toward the elevator with a load of wheat. That is not the 
thing to do. There is no use and no justice in shooting the 
local wheat buyer. He is not responsible for grades fixed by 
the Minnesota authorities. It is the Minnesota grading system 
which we must fight, and that can not be done by State laws. 
The North Dakota Legislature can not change such grading 
laws, nor can the legislatures of South Dakota, Ohio, nor New 
York. The State legislatures are helpless to cope with this 
phase of the marketing problem. So it is the plain duty of 
Congress to enact a national grain-grading law. 

Who gets the enormous toll disclosed by the figures of Dr. 
Ladd’s bulletin? The time allotted to me will not permit me 
to go into that feature of this subject. The big fact which 
stands out is that somewhere in the middle a large slice is 
appropriated and that the farmers and consumers both suffer. 
The farmer wants what his wheat is really worth. The flour 
millers, taken as a whole, without stopping to consider excep- 
tions, want the wheat as near as may be as it leaves the farm 
without mixing or juggling of grades. The cost of the wheat 
to him is passed on to the consumer. He wants honest wheat 
and prefers to buy it under a grade which will mean something. 
In a great trade, such as this is, which might be carried on 
honorably and profitably by the two classes mentioned, it has 
been a matter of great surprise that the people of and general 
business interests of the great terminal centers have sided with 
the grain quacks as against the farmers, and that too, in spite 
of the fact that their very existence depends upon their general 
trade with the same farmers and their success is measured by 
the success of the farmers. 

John McCutcheon told a good story a couple of years ago 
which at least reminds one of the Minnesota grain-grading 
quacks. It was about a band of highwaymen who had operated 
so long and so successfully that they became very bold. They 
plundered the people right and left and when the poor victims 
eried out in helpless despair the robbers uttered peal after peal 
of mocking laughter. (Pronounced lofter.) So powerful did 
the band become that they controlled by secret and sinister 
means the very Government itself, and thus enjoyed great pros- 
perity. Some of the prosperity was distributed to quiet the 
people, but of course the robbers kept most of it themselves. 
When they pounced upon a hapless wayfarer the poor man 
would meekly yield because of his helplessness before such 
powerful enemies. He would raise his eyes in despair and sigh, 
“Let me have the sacks back.” The sentiment of the people 
became very bitter, but what could they do? They could not 
express themselves except in helpless fury. But one fine day in 
June a determined farmer of stout heart walked down the high- 
way toward the place where the robbers assembled, and when 
the latter perceived him they nearly split their sides laughing. 
They leaped upon him with loud shouts of merriment. They 
robbed him in broad daylight, so bold had they become. But to 
their surprise the victim, instead of submissively yielding as 
all the others had done, at once began to put up a mighty fight. 
He fought so vigorously that the robbers were quite taken 
aback. “What is this?” they gasped. “Who is this brash per- 
son who dares fight back?” 

In the meantime the noise of the fight had attracted a great 
crowd of people who came rushing up and were muttering angry 
threats against them. “ What do you think of this?” exclaimed 
the robbers, appealing to the crowd. “Here we were robbing 
and beating this person and he is setting up an awful roar. 
He's a poor loser. He's a poor sport. Why doesn’t he take his 
medicine like a man instead of squealing? When a man gets 
robbed he ought to be a graceful loser and acknowledge that 
he has lost.” 

In other words, it is not good form to make an outcry when 
your substance is being taken. 

There is a lesson, and perhaps a prophecy in this. The farm- 
ers have become aroused. They are alive to their interests, and 
they have stout, resolute hearts. They know that they are being 
victimized, and they know we can help them by national legis- 
lation. They are organizing. They mean business. But best 
of all the consumers of wheat products are waking up to the 
fact that they have been and are being held up. Im the past the 
demand for a national grain-grading law, for that is our only 
relief, has been considered a sectional question, one of interest 
to a few grain-raising areas. That is far from true. It is of 
interest to every man, woman, and child in our great Nation. 
It concerns vitally every man who raises a bushel of wheat and 
every man who buys a loaf of bread. The poor factory worker 
who has difficulty in making his pay check cover the actual 
needs of his family, and the farmer, whose work is never done 
and whose problems are real and burdensome, excepting to the 
writer of poetry, have a like interest and should make common 
cause against State grain-inspection systems. They should work 
unitedly for a national grading law. 
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The CHAIRMAN. 
expired. 

Mr. HINEBAUGH. I yield the gentleman one minute. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. This question concerns too 
many people to be lightly brushed aside. It must be settled, 
and it must be settled mighty soon. The farmers want it set- 
tled. The consumers want it settled. It is to the real interest 
of the flour millers that it should be settled. Commercial or- 
ganizations in terminal cities, if they bave breadth of view, 
should look to the welfare of the farming constituency, from 
whom their merchants and bankers draw custom, and take a 
stand for them rather than for the swollen profits of a com- 
parative few. The time is coming when the farmers and the 
country merchants will deal only with those cities which will 
practice the golden rule. The time is coming, and I hope it will 
arrive quickly, when the flour manufacturers will cry loudly 
for relief from the monopolists who thrive under State grain- 
inspection systems. Perhaps it is too much to hope that these 
commercial bodies and the flour millers will see their perma- 
nent advantage, as well as duty, of standing by the wheat pro- 
ducers and flour consumers. If they do not, then let the struggle 
go on, anyway. Let the mighty army of farmers on one side 
and the city consumers on the other fight for this legislation and 
give no quarter to those who stand between, such as commercial 
organizations, that ought to know better. That kind of fight 
should win. That kind of fight will win. [Applause.] 

Mr. Chairman, I ask for permission to print Dr, Ladd's bul- 
letin in full. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? The Chair hears none, 

The bulletin is as follows: 


[North Dakota Agricultural Experiment Station, Agricultural College, 
N. Dak. Special bulletin, food department. Volume III. January, 
1915. No. 14. E. F. Ladd, commissioner.) 

IS THE PRESENT SYSTEM OF GRADING WHEAT EQUITABLE? 

. {By E. F. Ladd. 

Notr.—This article contains data gathered as the Joint cooperative 
work of the experiment station and the Office of Grain Standardization 
of the United States Department of Agriculture.” 

Does the producer receive a fair price for all grades of wheat? This 
question has been repeatedly asked, and in comparing the different types 
and grades of whea coming under observation one has been forced to 
take note of this question in previous years, but never before has the 
question been so forcibly presented as with the 1914 crop. 

From the data before us it seems safe to answer the question that 
the present system of ding wheat is unfair and that the purchaser 
does not get an adequate price for the so-called lower grades of wheat. 
If this be true, what is the reason for such a condition? Our present 
system of grading wheat is one of 3 evolution ; one change after 
another has been added; and perhaps when a change was made in 
the classification for grading there existed sufficient reason for making 
such changes. When some of these changes were made the prices for 
mill products, feeds, etc., were relatively low as compared with what 
1 are to-day. Other products were scarcely util „ but to-day con- 
ditions are changed and each product has its market value, and should 
be considered in the adjustment of grades. 

This is not wholly a new question. Other investigators have pre- 
viously considered the same point. Saunders (Canadian Exp. Farm 
Bulletin No. 50) and Shutt state that “millers could pay relatively 
higher prices for the intermediate grades of wheat” ; that is, the grades 
between No. 1 northern and the wheat that is so badly damaged as to 
render it fit pat for feeding poe. 

Wilson (S. D. Exp. Station Bulletin No. 90) and Skinner show 
results with feeding experiments on hogs with wheat that weighed 44 
pounds per bushel and 57 pounds per bushel. Their conclusion is 
that there are but 6 cents per-bushel difference in feeding value between 
the two; that is, in favor of the heavyweight wheat. 

Harcourt! gives as his opinion that there is very little difference 
in the real value of the different grades of wheat, and similar conclu- 
sions are arrived at in his studies of the comparative values of the 
different grades of wheat for 1903 and 1904. 

If we study the data presented by other inyestigators who have laid no 
stress on this matter, we find their figures confirm the same conclusion. 

Results from five different grades of wheat have been studied, namely, 
Nos. 1, 2, 3, and 4 northern and rejected grades. Ten samples of each 
of these have been recelved from the crop of 1914, except No. 1 
northern, of which only 4 samples were received, and our conclusions 
are on the average of each of these 10 samples, which confirm 
the findings of previous years. A comparative study of the data 

resented for the several des shows that there is practically no 
fference in the money value for the higher as compared with the 

lower grades. The wheat buyer, however, will raise several objections. 
He will immediately call attention to the in fo per bushel and the 
small per cent flour produced by the light-weight wheat. He might 
also mention the color score for the baked product. The grounds for 
his objection appear to be sound, and the majority of wheat buyers 
would make the same objections—their reasons being upon pe 
vious experience and the uirements of grade which have been estab- 
lished under conditions not now existin For this reason the rule 
has been generally accepted until it has me firmly established, and 
has given us our present system for the grading of wheats. 

The rules generally followed are those issued by the Minnesota grain 
— fend department, and being governed by these rules our classifi- 
cation 


The time of the gentleman has again 


has been made on the same basis, and if there is any criticism 
it is that possibly we have given the highest possible le to each 
wheat. The weight per bushel as given before cleaning the weight 


as shown by a standard chronometer as the wheat was received, and 
the weight after cleaning was taken when the wheat had been cleaned 
over separators and scoured twice before tempering. This latter weight 
would show at least 1 pound, on the average, more than if cleaned by 
the methods usually employed by inspection departments. If we con- 


1 Annual Report Ontario A. C. and Exp. Farm No. 30, 1904, and No. 31, 1905. 


sider only the question of the low per cent of flour obtained, the ob- 
jection appears quite reasonable, but this is an unfair comparison, and 
the value of all the mill products should be taken into consideration, as 
has been done in the preparation of this report. 

The third objection of the wheat buyer, with regard to the color score, 


is not as great as would seem to be on first consideration. The color 
score as used here is fully up to the standard for the Minneapolis 
patent flour as tested in the commercial laboratories. The results from 
all these straight flours are well within the class of the Minneapolis 
standard patents in color, and when we consider all the other factors 
shown by the baking test, the texture, volume, etc., the bread from 
Nos. 3, 4, and rejected wheats are found to be superior to the bread pro- 
duced from the flours of the Nos. 1 and 2 northern wheats. These facts 
are substantiated in the data which is presented. 

With the foregoing conclusions accepted, as based on actual tests, the 
problem then resolves itself into one of simple mathematics. The true 
value of the different grades, computed Rerording to the value of the 
5 8 5 milling products obtained from each, will furnish the desired 

‘ormation. 


Now let us see what the findings are for the milling and baking tests 
for the several grades of wheat, as shown 
samples tested, 10 in each grade, except for 
4 samples have been received this year. 


by the average for all the 
0, 1 northern, where only 


a Ja [228 „ |2 
2 of |85 5. ES | së g 
nS | «3 | 87 255 22 38| 38 
„ „ [Ea Be Sls Jé 
15.32 | 1.05 58.87 100 | 93.25 
14.69 | 1.61 56.31 96,4 | 93.4 
14.10 | 13 59.91 94.2 90. 45 
18.83 | .03 [59.22 95 94.7 
17.34] .34 58. 98 94.5 | 94.7 


From the data in table No. 1 it will be observed that in the baking 
tests the texture for Nos. 1 and 2 averages below that for the other 
three grades, considerably below the rejected even. In color Nos, 1 
and 2 northern show somewhat better than the other three, but even 
here the rejected comes well above the lower limits for second patents, 
which is placed at 88 in the commercial laboratories. In volume of 
loaf the three lower grades are much superior to bread produced from 
aiae 1 and 2 northern, the flour from the rejected making the largest 
volume. 

The market prices for the various mill products are taken from the 
Northwestern Miller of Minneapolis, under date of December 9, 1914, 
where we find the following quotations : 


45 to $5. 85 
. 25 to 21. 00 
. 50 to 21. 00 
— 26. 00 to 28. 00 

30. 00 to 30. 50 
12. 00 to 14. 00 
The average for straight flour is, therefore, $5.65 per barrel of 196 
pounds, or 2.88 cents per pound. 

Mill products, in our case, have not been divided into just the same 
classes as quoted above; but for convenience, and that our figures may 
be low rather than high, we take the following: 

Flour, per barrel, $5.65; per pound, 2.88 cents. 

Bran, per ton, $20; per pound, 1 cent. 

Shorts, per ton, $25; per pound, 1.25 cents. 

Mill screenings, per ton, $12; per pound, 0.60 cent. 


Or, to state these figures in another way, the market price for 100 
pounds would be as follows: 
Straight: ge. U.. ð — 24 82. 88 
Ta a a ̃ ↄ l! 1. 
OPER a hc i te ee een —— ͤ —— 1.2 
EE AE a ay Ciel SE a ees Sa ee . 60 


The foregoing will, therefore, serve as a basis for our conclusions. 
In the same publication will be found the market quotation for eight 
days, the average being as follows: 


No. 1 northern 81.17 $1.95 

No. 2 northern. 1.143 1. 905 
No. 3 northern 1. 115 1.858 
No. 4 northern. 1.073 1.789 
Rejected. 1. 048 1.746 


We may bring our data into a table for easier comparison, showing 
me value of the wheat and mill products for the several grades, as 
‘ollows : 


Grades of wheat—average. 


Cost af —— heat 
per wheat..... 
Pounds of product per 100 
pounds wheat: 
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Grades of wheat—average. 


Net returns 


The above gives the figures for the several grades in easy form for 
comparison, but they may be summarized to show the amount of in- 
crease in value for each 100 pounds of wheat and the mill products 
therefrom, as follows: 


It will be observed from the above that for each 100 pounds of wheat 


the returns above the original cost are as follows: 

Net receipts. 
NOL HONET ecran a a a a --. $0. 33391 
1 ORB NO ead SD DE Se aa ea ers — «3672 
Nan . . eae 4915 
ccc a a A i a E 
C le ae ae oe EOS BEE R BS ETN 5688 


The returns, therefore, for the rejec or for Nos. 3, 4, and reject 
are considerably better than the returns for grades Nos. 1 and 2 of ha 
spring wheats, 

We assume that the average profit on the grades for hard spring 
wheat, Nos. 1 and 2 northern, is enough to cover the charges of manu- 
facture and t.c yoni for the manufacturer, because grade No. 2 
northern is generally accepted on contract. 

On the same page of the same journal is to be found the quotations of 
receipts by car lots at Minneapolis for the several grades of wheat for 
the week ending Saturday, The receipts by cars were as follows: 


Per cent of different es ro- 
ceived ſor week 


Grade. 


Dec. 6,| Dec. 7, 
1913. 1912, Dec. 5. 


No. 4 northern 
Rejected............. 


1,836 | 1,215 | 3,046 


If we assume that each car contained on an average 1,000 bushels, 
then the following table shows the number of bushels of wheat, price 

r bushel, and the amount that will be paid for the several grades for 
he week ending December 5. 1914. 


The following table shows the amount that would have been received 
for the products manufactured from each of these des of wheat, ex- 
cluding the screenings, together with the profit thereon: 


Amount 
received. 


$688, 817. 80 
647, 952. 00 
814, 521. 20 
550, 488. 90 
93, 702. 00 


As showing what would be received for the same wheat, and the 
profit thereon, including the screenings which now have a market value, 
we present the following summary for the same samples: 


The average profit therefore for des Nos. 1 and 2 northern, ex- 
anang: the screenings, would be 17.14 per cent. If we include the 
screenings, then the profit on Nos. 1 and 2 northern would be 18.19 
per cent, whereas the profit on the otber grades ranges from 26.43 per 
cent to 31.47 per cent. The loss therefore to the farmer on this basis 
would be, without the screenings, $91,459.33, or, including the screen- 
ings, $136,645.33—this on the report for a single week in one market. 
The range for other quotations for the several weeks is even far greater 
than indicated above. y 

In the same manner we might take the figures for each of the weeks 
and show the loss to the producer by the present method of grading 
wheat. lf we assume that the crop, in round figures, would amount to 
81,500,000, and that the entire crop would grade as shown from the 
88 results of the data herewith given, we should have as 
‘ollows : 


Per cent. 
Mos L Dori eee es 24, 57 
E AR A y ETEA ER 23. 30 
T CALS ee A TN TEREA 28. 49 
Wan rr... aE. 20. 25 
RASC CCC ere ge ea CY 3. 39 


Calculating in the same manner as in the preceding tables, and we 
mre as the value for the 1914 crop, assuming the same per cents, as 
‘ollows ` 


In the same manner the amount received for the wheat without 
screenings and with screenings is shown as follows: 


$27, 439, 640. 86 
25,880, 385, 35 


The amount of profit in milling grades Nos. 1 and 2 northern was 
17.18 per cent. On the basis as above given, therefore, Nos. 3, 4, and 
rejected wheat should have netted the producer. excluding the screen- 
ings, an additional $3,453,477; or, including the screenings, the addi- 
tional value for these lower des above that which was received for 
the same would be $5,271,398.23. If our figures are correct—and they 
are based on actual experiments and bear out the claims made by the 
other investigators already referred to—then the prewar system of 
grading wheat would appear to be antiquated; aps adequate for 
a time when mill products sold at from $8 to $10 per ton and the 
weight Pin bushel as now graded was first established. The advance in 
price of mill feed since that time has made no difference in the weight 

r bushel regarding grade of wheat. Consequently at the present 

me the method employed in grading and buying wheat does not seem 
to be as om as it was before there were any grades and wheat 
was on wheat, without any classification, 

A large amount of additional data bearing on these questions will be 
found in part 3 of the twenty-third annual report of the food commis- 
sioner for 1912, page 391, tables 43 and 44, where there is shown the 
average grades for a period of four years. 

In the milling of light-weight wheat, of course, there would, in the 
mills that are short on bolting surface, be reduced somewhat the ca- 
pacity and a slight allowance might there be required. For the aver- 
age mill, however, the difference would be very little, and, on the whole, 
would not amount to 1 per cent of the total cost of raw material. 
Even admitting that this would amount to as much as 1 per cent, we 
would still have a balance of $3,000,000 in favor of the light-weight 
wheat, and, if we consider the screenings, of over $5,000,000. The 
producer of wheat. might well look to a saving of some of this enor- 
mous sum not only in the lower grades of wheat but for the screenin 
and then to this would be added, were we to carefully consider the 
question, the cost of transportation from the farm to the terminal 
market; also, if the feed is to be used upon the farm, the item of 
freight charges back from the terminal market to the farm. 

In this report our purpose has been to present the summarized data 
with regard to the relative value for the several grades of wheat as 
found in our experimental work, and to point out apparent discrepancies 
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In the present system of wheat It should also be borne in 
mind that the commercial mill is able so blend different and 
grades of wheat as to more favorable end results than could be had 
in the milling of individual seg 7 of wheat—that is, a rather 
starchy, soft spring wheat, grading No. 1 northern, would be improved 
by blending No. 4 and rejected grades of high gluten and large loaf 
volume, and the quality all made better thereby. 

There are many other problems in connection with wheat studies 
that need investigation, but lack of fends has prevented our enlarging 
the scope of work undertaken. 

Again, it would be desirable to cooperate with the small mills of 
‘North Dakota in a way that might furnish them information with re- 
gard to the better utilization of the different grades of wheat produced 
in the State, thus encouraging the development of the milling industry 
within the State. 

I am indebted to Mr. Sanderson, the miller, for the data gathered 
and presented in the foregoing article. 

VELVET CHAFF AND DURUM WHEATS. 

On several occasions we have pointed out the merits of Velvet Chaff 
and durum wheats as grown in North Dakota. In the past there has 
been considerable discrimination inst these wheats, at times as much 
as 27 cents per bushel, some of which was due to a lack of knowl 
as to how to handle durum in order to secure the best results 
milling the same. The fact also that durum has come to be in demand 
for the manufacture of macaroni and semolina products has ed 
a better market for the better grades of durum wheats. 

It is interesting to note that under date of December 25 the Sharon 
Reporter quotes the local price for the several wheats on the Sharon 
market as follows: 
cc VJTTTTVVVTVTTT Unie ekaa 2 AR bY 
.. . :::. —T—:. HE SECT Py 


It is interesting to note thut Velvet Chaff, in this quotation, stands 
the same as No. 1 northern and that Macaroni tops the prices. 

At about the same date Minneapolis quoted the price of durum wheat 
for exportation at $1.45 per bushel. 

We are just beginning to realize the real value of the durum wheat, 


and more and more as we understand its p or come to manu- 
facture in this 1 the various high-grade macaroni products we 
shall find the demand for this class of wheat growing, and North 
Dakota should be able, from the character of its soil and climate, 
produce a supérior produca 

Even though the local quotation is the same for Velvet Chaff as for 
No. 1 northern, nevertheless Velvet Chaff wheat is at times still being 
discriminated against ut the terminals. The time will come, however, 
in the near future, in my judgment, when we shall realize the full 
value of Velvet Chaff wheat as a crop for the farmer and for 
production, 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 

The committee informally arose; and Mr. Carr, one of its 
clerks, announced that the Senate had passed without amend- 
ment bills of the following titles: 

II. R. 17907. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
Tuterstate Bridge & Terminal Co., of Muscatine, Iowa, to build a 
bridge across the Mississippi River; and 

H. R. 17765. An act to regulate details of majors in the Ord- 
nance Department. 

The message also announced that the Vice President had ap- 
pointed Mr. Pace and Mr. Lane members of the joint select 
committee on the part of the Senate as provided for in the act 
of February 16, 1889, as amended by the act of March 2, 1895, 
entitled “An act to authorize and provide for the disposition of 
useless papers in the executive departments,” for the disposition 
of useless papers in the Navy Department. 


PENSION APPROPRIATION BILL, 


The committee resumed its session. 

Mr. HINEBAUGH. Mr. Chairman, I yield half a minute to 
‘the gentleman from Idaho [Mr. FRENCH]. 

Mr. FRENCH. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp on a bill that I have pending 
on the woman suffrage question. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. NORTON. Mr. Chairman, it seems to me that there is 
such a large number of Democrats on the other side, nine in all, 
‘that I shall have to raise the point of no quorum. Of course, I 
realize that a great many of them are going out on the 4th of 
March in any event—— 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from North Dakota 
make the point of no quorum? 

Mr. NORTON. No; I will not make the point at this time. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Hopson]. 

Mr. HOBSON. Mr. Chairman, before I begin I want to ask 
. consent to make extensions of my remarks in the 

ECORD 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Alabama asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp. Is there 
objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. HOBSON. Mr. Chairman, I desire to use the brief time 
available to discuss our foreign relations, and particularly our 
relations with the Far East. At this juncture our foreign 
relations are perhaps in a more critical condition than they 


have been for many decades, possibly for more than a century. 
The importance of those relations is not confined to Europe, 
the chief theater of war. The most important and critical situ- 
ation of all is the one in the Far East, as it has developed in 
the course of this war. 

Space is annihilated. The nations of the world must find 
a way to live together as neighbors. The immediate result of 
the annihilation of space in the era of militarism has been a 
rush to arms in five countries. Out of the great war the nations 
will adjust themselves and find a way by which they can live 
peaceably as close neighbors. 

What applies to nations of the same race, as found close to- 
gether in Europe, will apply to the great races of the world, 


and especially to the great yellow race and the great white 


race. These two great races must find a way by which they 
ean live together peaceably, in harmony with each other and 
with the world. 

China embodies the bulk of the yellow race. In fact, in the 
Chinese Republic now live approximately one-third of the whole 
human race. China is the Republic of the yellow race. America 
is the Republic of the white race. Those two nations have 
already established between themselves a condition of peculiar 
friendship and amity. America has interested itself in the wel- 
fare of China for various reasons. I will not go over in detail 
the various disinterested steps that our country has taken which 
have drawn close the ties that bind us to the great Chinese 
people. The relations of China to America and to the world are 
threatened by a violent change of status following the capture 
by Japan of the German possession or leasehold of Kiaochau 
and its port of Tsingtau. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOBSON. Certainly. 

Mr. MURDOCK. The gentleman speaks of the annihilation 
of space with relation to the races. Why does not Japan as the 
ally of England take part with their land forces in the present 
European war if space has been annihilated? 

Mr. HOBSON. Well, I do not think it is a question of space 
which keeps her from taking part, because there are troops 
taking part in the European war that have come from longer 
distances than would be required for the Japanese troops. 

Mr. GOODWIN of Arkansas, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOBSON. I yield. 

Mr, GOODWIN of Arkansas. As I understand, the alliance 
between England and Japan is that Japan is not supposed to 
take any stock in the war only as an adversary of Great Britain 
might affect Japan in the Far Fast. In other words, Japanese 
belligerency is confined to the Occident, and Japan is under no 
obligation to take stock in the war in Europe. 

Mr. HOBSON. Well, my understanding is that the articles 
of alliance which were made public prescribe military coopera- 
tion in the regions of the Far East, but I understand Japan 
has announced her readiness to send troops to Europe under 
the obligations of the treaty. Now, this change of status in 
China by the substitution of Japan for Germany has suddenly 
opened up the whole far eastern question in a form to affect 
the very life of the Republic of China, and involves the rela- 
tions of America to China, and ultimately the relations of the 
white race and the yellow race. 

In 1899 and in 1900 the United States entered into negotia- 
tions and exchanged notes with the various nations of the world 
with a view to coming to a common ground in their attitude to- 
ward China. The object was clearly stated by Secretary Hay 
in a communication to the Chinese Government dated July 3, 
1900, as follows: 

The policy of the Government of the United States is to seek a solu- 
tion which may bring about permanent ste and pua to China, 

Chinese territorial and administrative entity, 
aranteed to friendly powers by treaty and international law, 


and safeguard for the world the principle of equal and impartial trade 
with all ports of the Chinese Empire. 


Our Government’s efforts were crowned with peculiar sue- 
cess. Definite written agreements were entered into with all 
the great nations to maintain the open-door policy in China 
and to respect the integrity and sovereignty of that Empire, it 
being then an Empire. I will not recite the correspondence here, 
but for purposes of reference I will put it in my remarks as an 
extension. The first Government to confirm those articles was 
Great Britain, then France, Russia was next, and then came 
Japan, followed by Italy, then Germany. All agreed with our 
Secretary of State in his attitude and his recommendations. In 
the case of-Japan it is a peculiarly happy note of confirmation, 
and substantially to this effect: 

Viscount Aoki to Mr. Buck: I have the happy duty of assuring your 
excellency that the ho shen Government will have no hesitation to give 


their assent to so just and fair a proposal of the United States, pro- 
vided that all the other powers concerned shall accept the same. 


preserve protect all 
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When all the great nations had pledged their acceptance there 
was established the most unanimous part of international law 
thus far adopted by the civilized nations of the world, the just 
and humane principle or doctrine known as the open-door policy 
in China, which in principle has the same foundation as the 
other great American policy, the Monroe doctrine, based on 
respect for the rights of weak peoples and the establishment of 
equal opportunity for trade. 

Mr. GOODWIN of Arkansas. 
reading? 

Mr. HOBSON. I am quoting from treaties, conventions, in- 
ternational acts, protocols, and so forth, between United States 
and other powers, volume 1, Malloy. I will put these in my re- 
marks as an extension, 

Now, in 1908 our Government exchanged an identical note 
with the Government of Japan making more binding the open- 
door policy. This note had five provisos. It was exchanged 
between the two on November 30, 1908. 

1. It is the wish of the two Governments to encourage the free and 
peaceful development of their commerce on the Pacific Ocean. 

2. The policy of both Governments, uninfluenced by any aggressive 
tendencies, is directed to the maintenance of the existing status quo 
in the region above mentioned and to the defense of the principle of 
equal opportunity for commerce and industry in China. 

3. They are accordingly firmly resolved reciprocally to respect the 
territorial possessions belonging to each other in said region. 

4. They are also determined to preserve the common interest of all 
powers in China by supporting by all pacific means at their disposal 
the independence and Integrity of China and the principle of equal 
opportan: ty for commerce and industry of all nations in that Empire. 

5. Should any event occur threatening the status quo as above de- 
scribed or the principle of equal opportunity as above defined, it re- 
mains for the two Governments to communicate with each other in 
order to arrive at an understanding as to what measures they may con- 
sider it useful to take, 


There could be no agreement more specific, more solemn, more 
binding or sacred to the good faith of the two Governments. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. HOBSON. Could I have an extension? A good deal of 
time has been taken by asking me questions. 

Mr. BARTLETT. I have no more time to yield. 

Mr. HINEBAUGH. I yield to the gentleman five minutes. 
[Applause.] 

Mr. HOBSON. In 1858 the treaty of amity and commerce 
was negotiated with China, and the first article of the treaty 
reads as follows: 

There shall be, as there have always been, peace and friendship be- 
tween the United States of America and the Ta Tsing Empire, and 
between their people, respectively. They shall not insult or oppress 
each other for any trifling cause, so as to produce an estrangement 
between them, cat if any other nation should act unjustly or op- 
poy the United States will exert their g offices, on being 
nformed of the case, to 8 un amleable arrangement of the 
question, thus showing their friendly feelings. 

The relationship of our Government to the Chinese Govern- 
ment as established by this article is peculiar and intimate— 
that of an elder brother holding himself always ready to help in 
time of trouble. The reliance that the Chinese Government 
places in us is shown in the following: 

CHINESE RELIANCE ON UNITED STATES—CHINESE GOVERNMENT TO UNITED 
STATES MINISTER AFTER BOXER TROUBLES. 


Now China, driven by the irresistible course of events, has unfortu- 
natoy incurred well-nigh universal indignation. For settling the pres- 
ent dificulty China places special reliance in the United States. We 
address this message to your excellency in all sincerity and candidness, 
with the hope that your excellency will devise measures and take the 
initiative in bringing about a concert of the powers for the restoration 
of order and peace. 


It was perfectly natural for our Government, acting under 
this obligation and under the obligation of section 5 of the 
joint note with Japan cited above, to ask for a statement of 
intentions when the Japanese proceeded to the siege of Kiao- 
chow. Our Government was informed, so the papers stated, 
that the purpose of the Japanese Government was simply to 
remove Germany as an element of discord from the Far East, 
and that the intention was to restore Kiaochow and Tsingtau 
to the Chinese Government. 

I will not here review in detail what has happened since the 
fall of Tsingtau, though I will put in my remarks as an ex- 
tension various newspaper chronicles. Step by step a grave 
crisis has been created. The Chinese Government requested the 
Japanese Government, when the Germans had been removed, 
to withdraw her troops, abolishing the war zone, since no 
war further existed. The Japanese Government responded by 
making certain demands upon the Chinese Government—21 in 
number. Secrecy as to their nature was insisted upon by the 
Japanese Government, but it soon became known that Japan 
had very serious designs upon the sovereignty of China. The 
Chinese Government was not permitted to give out officially 
what these demands were, but the Japanese Government pro- 


From what is the gentleman 


ceeded to give out official information that was incomplete, that 
omitted the very demands that struck at the intezrity and 
sovereignty of China as a whole, such as the demand that the 
Chinese Government employ Japanese advisers for conducting 
administrative, financial, and military affairs, and the demand 
that the Chinese Government employ Japanese for policing 
China. The Japanese information likewise omitted demands 
striking at the principle of the open door, such as the demand 
for exclusive concessions in the Yangtze Valley and the heart of 
China. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, in order to get the truth in this matter, 
I introduced a resolution on the 10th day of February, in line 
with the treaty obligation our country owes China, as pointed 
out here, and carrying out the spirit of section 5 of our specifie 
agreement with Japan to discuss such questions together. The 
resolution called on the State Department to supply Congress 
with the correspondence and the facts and the information re- 
lating to these demands that are reported to have been made on 
the Chinese Government. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Was that resolution privileged? 

Mr. HOBSON. The resolution is privileged. I requested the 
Foreign Affairs Committee of the House to give me a hearing 
and to act upon this within the seven-day limit prescribed by 
the rules of the House. My impression was that the chairman 
of that committee at first was very amiably inclined to grant 
my reasonable request for a hearing and to take the action 
within the appointed time. I am informed that afterwards 
he conferred with the State Department and at its instance 
decided to ignore the regular procedure and to deny my request 
for a hearing and to cover up the whole question as far as 
practicable. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I have undertaken at various times on 
the floor of this House to speak about conditions in the Far 
East. Mr. Chairman, the hiding of the truth can serve no good 
purpose, particularly in a republic. The people are entitled to 
know the truth about this question. If the demands in question 
are just and do not conflict with the principle of the open-door 
policy and do not seriously affect the status quo, then there can 
be no objection to this information being made public. If my 
demand is unjust and would invade the rights of American citi- 
zens in violating the principle of the open door and threatening 
the sovereignty of China, then not only our Government but our 
people are entitled as a right to the truth and the whole truth. 
The future course of China, the future course of the world, may 
depend upon America’s doing her full duty in this crisis. A 
definite expression of our position would tend to relieve the situ- 
ation and might avert action by them that could only lead ulti- 
mately to war. I have therefore to-day introduced a second 
resolution, citing our peculiar responsibility for the existence 
of the open-door policy in the Far East, and stating that we 
would view with disfavor the overthrow by any nation of the 
status quo during the period of the war that is distracting so 
many of the nations we prevailed upon to establish the open 
door, and stating in simple terms our adherence to the principle 
of the open-door policy in the Far East and that we would view 
with grave concern, as an unfriendly act, any offensive move- 
ment striking at the integrity and sovereignty of China. 

Further on, under the five-minute rule, I will add to my re- 
marks, 

f om Honsox's address under the five-minute rule is as fol- 
OWS: 

Mr. HOBSON. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word, in order to pursue further the question of foreign relations 
and the crisis in the Far East. 

I lived in China for about a year and a half. On an average 
more than 1,000 Chinese worked for me during that period. We 
were rebuilding Spanish gunboats sunk at Manila and brought 
over to China to be reconstructed. This residence in China 
and close contact with its people led me to gain an intimate 
knowledge of Chinese character. I was very deeply impressed 
and returned with a profound and even affectionate regard for 
China and things Chinese, All my observations and investiga- 
tions have lead me to conclude with Secretary John Hay “that 
the key to the world’s politics for the next five centuries is 
China.” My colleagues can imagine the solicitude I felt in 
reading the following extract from an article by Count Okuma, 
prine minister of Japan, which forecasts the ruling of China by 

apan: 


We must be careful to keep this point in mind and prepare ourselves 
with power to meet the struggle for existence, 

The people who can not meet this struggle will be crushed, Some 
one may say that even though a country fall, the ple of the country 
may survive. But a race whose country has fallen, being unable to 
stand in the struggle for existence, is bound to be oppressed by other 
races and their increase stopped. If one can not earn a competence, 
he can not marry, and human increase will cease. In that way an un- 
seen human slaughter is perpetuated. 
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— them, 

omage the mighty. In other words, about four or five great coun- 
tries, each having a lation of 500,000,000 and an enormous terri- 
tory, will be pate ae ge 

these great ones. For instanee. England, Russia, Germany, and France 
may be such countries. There may be one or two other independent 
in that event, woe to the nations which are governed. We should 
from now on Ee ourselves to become a governing nation, not a 
nation governed. 

The estimated average wage throughout the Chinese Empire 
is about 10 cents for a hard working man, perhaps a little less. 
I do not hesitate to say that if the Chinese were working in the 
open markets of the world, according to the world’s scale, that 
this would inerease fivefold and even tenfold. The foreign com- 
merce of China now averages less than a dollar per capita. 
This would increase fivefold and tenfold, with a correspondingly 
tremendous increase in the purchasing capacity of that people. 

Now, about one-third of the human race live in China—they 
have about them, where they live, the richest natural resources 
yet undeveloped in all the world. There is no such combination 
elsewhere on the face of the earth. Most of the undeveloped 
lands of the earth elsewhere have no industrial population 
ready to supply the labor for development. China has. I can 
not help foreseeing that the great eommerce of the world, the 
great course of the world’s civilization, is going to swing around 
the Pacifie Ocean. As important as are the events in Europe 
now occurring, the great futures for our children and our 
ehildren’s children and the human race are to be determined 
around the great Pacific Ocean. 

It so happens that in the fullness of time America was placed 
in the Far East without ever having done violence to any far- 
eastern country. We fell heir to the responsibilities of the 
Philippine Islands, and yet never committed violence against 
them. We have never imposed opium on China; we never 
seized the territory of China nor of any weak people either on 
the Eastern or the Western Hemisphere. We stand to-day with 
clean hands and pure hearts on the threshhold of this vast 
myriad of human beings, with all their stupendous possibilities 
of industrial development and capacity to enrich the world’s 
ecommerce beyond the dreams of men to-day. I believe in des- 
tiny, because I believe in God. America stands innately for 
the principle of justice to the weak and equal opportunities be- 
tween all—upon these foundations must be built the future 
peace of the world and the cause of civilization. In the march 
of world events America has become responsible for these princi- 
ples in Atlantic and Pacific alike, under the Monroe doctrine 
in America and the open door in China. 

Now, affairs in the Far East have reached a crisis. If a 
small military nation is to change the peaceful evolution of the 
great Chinese Republic, without question it will affect the gen- 
erations unborn of all nations. In taking the stand I do, Mr. 
Chairman, I know that I am promoting the real cause of en- 
during peace. It is fundamental to say that when a people are 
just, as ours are, when they are disinterested and seek no 
selfish advantage anywhere, they ought not to be afraid of the 
truth, and where treaty rights give them a standing and duty 
calls, they ought not to be afraid to enunciate their adherence 
to the principles of right and justice, of humanity and sym- 
pathy, because some military power might not like it. It would 
be the greatest larceny, the greatest tragedy in the life history 
of the human species, for any military monarchy, through the 
power of the sword, against the rights of all other nations, and 
trampling upon the rights of the weak, to usurp the sovereignty 
of the Chinese Republic. [Applause.] 

The American Nation is in honor bound, as well as bound by 
the dictates of self-interest, to prevent any such world tragedy. 
[Applause.] 

[From the Washington Post, Wednesday, Feb. 10, 1915.] 


JAPAN SCHEMES TO SEIZE ALL. CHINA—REPUBLIC Is TO Bu TAKEN, RE- 

GARDLESS OF UNITED States, HOBSON Sars—TRLLS House or IN- 

TRIGUES— WANTS CONGRESS TO GET DEMANDS ALREADY MADE OF 

irkapo—Sees TIME Now FOR AcTioN—ALABAMA REPRESENTATIVE 

DECLARES GRADUAL SUPPRESSION oF COUNTRY, FOR WHOSE INTEGRITY 

Tus Nation Has GIVEN ITS PLEDGE, Is GOING on BEHIND y 

or EUROPEAN WAR—INTRODUCES RESOLUTION CALLING ON STATE DE- 

PARTMENT TO FURNISH SERIES OF 21 DEMANDS MADE SINCE BOMBARD- 

MENT OF TSINGTAU—CONTENDS JAPAN IS CAPITALIZING THE REWARD 

FOR Her ASSISTANCE TO ALLIES—JAPAN Knows OF HELPLESSNESS 

OF NATIONS TO PREVENT SEIZURE. 

The positive assertion that Japan has laid pons to take over China 
by force, and that this Is to be done with the silent acquiescence if 
not the open sanction of Great Britain and with an utter disregard 
for the open-door policy with respect to China p among the 
poras was made last nigħt by Representative RICHMOND PEARSON 

OBSON, of Alabama, who recited a series of significant international 
events in support of his statements. 

TAKING ADVANTAGE OF WAR. 


Mr. Hopson declared it was his opinion that Japan, in starting upon 
this enterprise now, is taking advantage of the general calamity in 


Europe, and that, because of the war conditions, America stands as the 
only obstacle in the way of the accomplishment of the plan. Japa 
according to Mr. Hopson’s well-known views, is not greatly e 
about American opposition, being in the position rather of inviting 
war with this country than of avoiding it. 

FORESEES DRASTIC SOVEREIGNTY. 


The sovereignty which Japan would exercise over China, the Ala- 
bama student of international affairs said, will be more drastic in 
character than that exercised over India by Great Britain. It would 
not only police the country, but it would control its development and 
direct its educational and social advancement, if there could be such a 
thing under an arrangement of this character. 

Mr. Hopson talked earnestly and deliberately, making his statements 
with a deep eonviction that he was in possession of knowledge and 
deductions of which the American people should be apprised for their 
own and protection. Prepared or not prepared for war, it was 
his opinion that the United States, as the one great Nation whose hands 
are untied by the strugi le in Europe, should not sit with hands folded 
and without protest while a single nation takes it upon itself to wi 
out treaty obligations which are solemn pledges to p inviolate the 


integrity of C 
HE INTRODUCES RESOLUTION. 


During the day Mr. Honsox introduced in the House a resolution call- 
ing upon the State Department to furnish Congress with whatever 
rmation the 3 has in its possession, officially or unoffi- 
cially, with res to a series of demands recently made upon the 
Chinese Government by Japan. There are 21 of these demands, and 
Mr. Hopson is certain that if they are made public they will reveal 
the 33 of Japan. 
The resolution follows: 


“ Whereas recent press bap rae have announced that 21 demands have 
been made upon the ese Government by a foreign Government : 
Therefore be it 

“Resolved by the House of Representatives, That the Secretary of 

State is requested, if not incompatible with the public interests, to 

transmit to the House of Representatives any information in the pos- 

session of the State Department from official or unofficial sources relat- 
ing to any recent demands, unusual between free Governments, that 
may have been made u the Chinese Government by any other Gov- 
ernment, and any similar information as to whether any recent de- 
mands that may have been made upon the Chinese Government by 
another Government, if enforced, would imperil the open-door policy 
or the integrity and sovereignty of China.” 
REFERRED TO COMMITTEE. 

The resolution was referred to the Committee on Foreign Affairs, 

before which Mr. Hopson will appear as soon as possible in an effort 


to get a favorable report. 

Reports to the State rtment from Tokyo and Pek so far 
have been so meager that o ls say they have been unable to deter- 
mine the exact nature of Japan's demands. 

Mr. Hobson last night declared that these demands constitute the 
most serious event of the entire war, so far as the United States is 
eoncerned, and that they are, in fact, of more significance than all the 
other happenings in Europe combined. 

“T have noticed with great concern,” said Mr. Hobson, “a series of 
press atches from Tokio foreshadowing a very serious change in 
the relations of China to America and all other countries. The first 
dispatch stated in effect that when the fighting around Kiauchau was 
all over and the Chinese Government pronounced that the war zone 
about Kiauchau had been abolished, the Japanese Government notified 
the Chinese Government that its proclamation was regarded by Japan 
as an unfriendly act. 

APPEARED VERY SINGULAR, 


“ Since the —— was over and no more war operations were being 
executed, it appeared on the face of it very singular that the cessation 
of the war zone reservation by China could possibly have given any 
just cause of complaint by Japan or any other country. 

“The next dispatch announced briefly that the Japanese Govern- 
ment had entered into negotiations with the Chinese Government, with 
a view to determining the future relations between the two Govern- 
ments, and also with a view to regulating the future development of 
China.’ The latter part of this atch in its very vagueness was 
ominous, to say the least, as it is difficult to see how one Government 
can A oie to regulate the internal affairs of another free Govern- 
men 

ACQUIESCENCE OF GREAT BRITAIN. 

“The next dispatch announced that Japan had the support, or at 
least the acquiescence, of Great Britain, and that, by inference, no 
other nation of Europe would take exception. 

“This clearly indicated that Japan is taking advantage of the occu- 
pation of the European nations, and is capitalizing the reward for her 
assistance to the allies, which later was a practical free hand in China, 
as far as the nations of Europe are concerned. 

“The next dispateh announced that Japan had made 21 distinct, 
specific demands on China, the substance of which were being kept a 
secret. The next dispateh stated in effect that the Chinese Govern- 
ment, in spia of the menacing attitude of Japan, was opposing and 
resis all attempts to encroach upon her sovereignty. last dis- 

atch announced t Japan has threatened to use armed forces unless 
hina complies with her demands, these armed forces being already 
on the painted of China ready for action. 


CAN BE NO MISTAKE, HE SAYS, 


“There can be no mistaking what this means, Japan is proceeding 
substantially to annex China and suppress that country’s independence 
and sovereignty, and Japan is doing is at the point of the bayonet. 

“This is in sinister contrast with the first announcement of Japan 
in undertaking the siege of Klauchau to respect the integrity of China 
and restore Kiauchau to the Chinese Government. 

“As I recall, our American Government made prompt inquiries of 
J as to her intentions in this matter and received the reply just 

erred to. The recent developments, which I have just of 
course must command the most serious consideration not only from 
our own Government but from every patriotic citizen and every man 
who loves humanity and respects the rights of the weak against the 
encroachments of the unjust strong. 

QUESTION “ TANGIBLE AND OBVIOUS.” 


“The question is not academic. It is concrete, tangible, and obvi- 
cus, America, with the other great nations, Including Japan, has 
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ent under the leadership of the late John 


red into solemn a 
fae ity of China and to 


Hay, then Secretary of State, to respect the int 
uphold the principle of the open-door policy in China, under which all 
would engage in commerce on an equal footing. 

“In addition to this, America has a solemn treaty compact with 
China, assuring to us the privileges of ‘the most-Tavo nation.’ 
What would become of our rights and other interests if Japanese sov- 
ereignty were extended over the entire Chinese Nation can be readily 
. seen from what became of our rights in southern Manchuria when 
Japan took over that territory in China. 


SEES TREATY RIGHTS IN DANGER. 


“The question is best put to America and Americans alone as to 
whether our treaty rights with China are to be practically destroyed 
by an outside power. It is a question of whether the open-door poney 

‘is to be destroyed forever, a question of whether America and the 
other nations are to have a fair and equal chance in the competition 
for commerce on the Pacific, or whether a military monarchy through 
the use of might and brute force shall be allowed to take advantage of 
the general calamity in Europe to overthrow the rights of all other 
nations. to destroy the latest and most wonderful Republic in the 
world, and change the Uves and destinies of one-third, and that one- 
third the most peaceful third of the human race. 

“The least that America can do at this juncture is without delay to 
find out what these specific 21 demands are and therefrom what are the 
real purposes of Japan, 

“Not only is our Government entitled to this information, but Con- 
gress and the American people are entitled to it.” 

[From the Washington Post, Thursday, Feb. 11, 1915.] - 
JAPAN’S DEMANDS. ON. CHINA DRASTIC—BREAK ALLIANCE WITH ENG- 

LAND, SAY BRITISH PaPERS—RELATIONS ARE STRAINED—SPECIAL 

RIGHTS CLAIMED BY TOKYO FROM ORIENTAL REPUBLIC—CURB FOR- 

EIGN CONCESSIONS—CHINA MUST EMPLOY JAPANESE IN HIGH OFFI- 

CIAL POSITIONS IN ARMY, POLICE, AND FINANCIAL DEPARTMENTS, 

ACCORDING TO ONE VERSION OF THE DeMANDS—CAN CALL ONLY 

Uron TOKYO To Preserve HER INTEGRITY—BRITISH “SPHERE OF 

INFLUENCE” MENACED—VIOLENT ATTACKS MADE ON GREAT BRITAIN 

BY NIPPON Press—ENGLISH AID IN CAMPAIGN AGAINST TSINGTAU 


BITTERLY RESENTED. 
PEKING, February 11. 


It has been learned from high Chinese authorities that the follow» 
ing, altho it lacks important details—for instance, the number of 
Japanese officials to be employed—is substantially the body of the 
Japanese Government's demands on China: 

JAPANESE DEMANDS. 


No section of China's coast or any island off the coast hereafter 
shall be ceded or leased to another power. 

China must employ Japanese in high official positions in the army, 
police, and financial departments. 

China may call upon Japan alone for the preservation of her integrity. 

No foreigners except Japanese may be employed in the arsenals. 

At least half of the arms and ammunition for China hereafter must 
be 9 from Japan. 

will establish an arsenal in China. 

China must grant to Ja the same privileges as other nations for 
the establishment of schools, churches, hospitals, and missions, and for 
the purchase of the lands for them. 


ENTERS BRITISH SPHERE. 


In the: Yan, Valley, which the British have formerly considered 
their sphere of influence, Japan requires joint control with the Chinese 
pat — Hanyang iron works, the Tayeh mines, and the Ping-Hsian 
collieries, 

China may grant no competing concessions to other foreigners. 

Railway concessions are demanded from Nanchang to Chauchaufa, 
from 8 to Kuklang, from Nanchang to Wuchang, and from 
Nanchang to chow. 

In Fukien Province, to which the Japanese lay special claim because 
of its proximity to the Japanese island of Formosa, the Japanese 

uire the exclusion of other foreigners from future railway, 
dock building concessions, unless by Japanese consent, 


DEMAND SPECIAL RIGHT, 


In the Province of Shantung, besides the transfer of all the German 
rights, the Japanese demand special concessions, including a railway 
from the present line to the coast. 
In inner Mongolia the exclusion of other foreigners from future 
min or railway rights, except with Japan's consent, is demanded. 
In Manchuria the extension of the present railway and territorial 
leases to 99 years is requested. 
In both Mongolia and Manchuria the demand is made for the 
rivilege of imm tion and farming, as well as tra with the popu- 
tion, and the rights of settlement and land ownership. 
re S railways demanded must be under Japanese and not Chinese 
control. 


an 


SEE 

The British newspapers published in: the Far East suggest that 
Japan by her demands is rep ba alliance with: Great Britain, 
while Japanese newspapers critic Great Britain, in some cases 
violently, accusing her of having profited by the alliance and of being 
selfish Japan's natural sphere. 

It_is stated that the relations of the allies became strained when 
the Japanese entered the war and the British sent 1,500 men to par- 
ticipate in the siege of the German fortress of Tsingtau, which some 
of the Japanese publications are reported to have considered not as- 
sistance, but interference. 


[From the Washington Post, Sunday, Feb. 14, 1915.] 


CHINA ANSWERS JAPAN—CONTENTS OF REPLY TO Tokyo's DEMANDS 
Kept Secrer—Grave Dancer SEEN BY UNITED STATES—REPORTED 
THAT GOVERNMENT OFFICIALS BELIEVE NIPPON IS ESTABLISHING Irs 
RULE IN New TERRITORY or YUAN SHI KAL Aron HITCHCOCK 
DECLARES UNITED STATES SHOULD PROTEST. 


PEKING, CHINA, February 13. 

The Chinese Government yesterday delivered to the Japanese legation 
55 5 a written reply to the demands recently made by Japan on 

na. 

The contents of the Chinese answer have not been di It is 
the general belief in Peking, however, that the reply reiterates China’s 
willingness to discuss only 12 of the 21 demands contained in the 
Japanese notes. 


MENACE TO ENGLAND. 


UNITED STATES OFFICIALS: ANXIOUS. 
New York, February 13. 

A Washington dispateh to the American says: 

“ Officials at the State Department are more concerned than their 
official obligations will allow them to admit over the persistence of re- 
ports, heren om cory a e Sern 2 e re herself dan- 
gerously an rhaps nently in new territory in na. 

IE Beinsch United States minister at Pi has made several re- 
orts. within the last. week, dealing with the accounts. of the specific 
emands by Japan on China. 

HITCHCOCK URGES PROTEST. 


„Members of the Foreign Relations Committee of the Senate feel 
that the pending questions between this country and the Governments 
of Great Britain and Germany are not more serious for the United 
States than the intentions of Japan toward China. 

“Senator Hircucock, of Nebraska, Democratic member of the com- 
mittee, said ona 

„It looks as if Japan has seen her opportunity and intends to take 
advantage of it. 

“*T think the United States ought to protest against any steps by 
dapan looking toward the acquisition of control of China, but I don’t 
think it will accomplish anything, I would do it simply to keep the 
record clean, 

Secretary Bryan has said there never will be war while he is in 
office, which means that no matter how great the wrong he will not do 
anything 838 it; so, under the circumstances, our protest would have 

e weight, 


and sores will be 
practically controls the Pacific Ocean, certainly the 


be ex 
of Constantinople.’ 

“Another prominent member of the committee, a Republican, who is 
regarded as one of the best statesmen in the country, admitted the 
gravity of the situation. 

“One member of the committee said he had been told by a high 
Japanese official that the two D sega sources of friction between the 
United States and Japan were the latter's aspirations in Manchuria and 
the treatment of Japanese in California. was an a on that 
Japan has her mind on acquiring a foothold on the mainland of China.“ 


{From the Washington Post, Monday, Feb. 15, 1915.] 
JAPAN PRESSES CHINA—INSISTS ON ACCEPTANCE OF TOTAL DEMANDS 
RECENTLY—PEKING REFUSES TO YIELD—YUAN’S MINISTER AT 
TOLD THAT FULL COMPLIANCE WILL BE REQuIRED—JAPANESE 
CONSTRUCTING BARRACKS ALONG RAILWAY LEADING From TSINGTAU TO 
CAPITAL OF SHANTUNG, 
PEKING, February I. 


The Chinese minister at Tokyo to-day A NeR to his Government 
that the Japanese foreign minister, Baron Takaki Kato, had declared 
that Japan must insist on the a tance of the total demands recently 
made in the Japanese note to China. At the Chinese foreign office, 
however, it was said to be the intention of the Peking Government to 
continue in its refusal to acquiesce in the Japanese demands. 

JAPAN BUILDING BARRACKS, 

WEIHSIEN, SHANTUNG, CHINA, February 14. 
Wooden barracks are being constructed by the Japanese at every rail- 

way station, except the smallest, along the line between Weihsien and 
Tsinan. Many of the buildings are nearing completion. 

ON RAILWAY TO TSINGTAU. 


‘Tokyo 


The distance by rail between 
mately 225 miles. 


The treaty records are as follows: 
1899. } 
OrRN-Dboon POLICY IN CHINA, 

MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES, TRANSMITTING A 
REPORT FROM THE SECRETARY OF STATE, WITH COPIES OF CORRESPOND- 
ENCE WITH VARIOUS FOREIGN GOVERNMENTS CONCERNING AMERICAN 
COMMERCIAL RIGHTS IN CHINA, 

To the House of Representatives: 

In apenas to the resolution of the House of Representatives of 

March 24, 1900, reading as follows: 

“Whereas the commercial community of the United States is deeply 
interested in ascertaining the conditions which are to govern trade 
in such parts of the Chinese Empire as are claimed by various for- 
eign powers to be within their ‘areas of interest’; and 

“Whereas bills are now 8 both Houses of Congress for the 
dispatch of a mission to to study its economic conditions: 
Therefore be it 

“Resolved, That the President of the United States be requested to 
transmit to the House of Representatives, if not incompatible with the 
ublic. service, such correspondence as may have passed between the 
rtment of State and various foreign vernments concerning the 

. of the open-door policy in China,” 

I transmit herewith a report from the Secretary of State, with accom- 


nyin apers. : 
panying pape WILLIAM MCKINLEY, 
EXECUTIVE MANSION, 
Washington, March 27, 1900. 


The PRESIDENT: N 
The undersigned, the Secretary of State, has the honor to transmit 


herewith, as called for by the resolution of the House of Representa- 
tives of March 2 900, copies of . which has 

the t of State and the vernments of France, Ger- 
many, Great Britain, Italy, Japan, and Russia concerning American 
commercial China. 


ts in 
Respectfully submitted. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, March 26, 1900, 


JOHN Hay, 
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CORRESPONDENCE CONCERNING AMERICAN COMMERCIAL RIGHTS IN CHINA, 
YRANCE. 
(Mr. Hay to Mr. Vignaud.) 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 

Washington, September 6, 1899. 
Sm: I have to inclose, for ycur confidential information, copies of 
instructions I have sent under this date to the United States ambassa- 
dors at London, Berlin, and St. Petersburg in reference to the desire 
of this Government that the Governments of Great Britain, Germany, 
and Russia make formal declaration of an “ open-door” policy in the 
territories held by them in China. 

I an, etc., Joun Hay. 
(Inelosures:) To London, No. 205, September 6, 1899; to Berlin, 
po 927, September 6, 1899; to St. Petersburg, No. 82, September 6, 

1899. i 


(Mr. Hay to Mr. Porter.) 
[Telegram.] 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, November 21, 1899. 
Porter, Ambassador, Paris: 

Informally submit to French Government form of declaration out- 
lined in inclosures with instruction No. 664, September 6, and ask 
whether France will join. Hay 

AY. 


(Mr. Delcassé to Mr. Porter.) 
Particulier. ] 4 AFFAIRES ETRANGERES, 
(Received at United States embassy at Paris December 16, 1899.] 


Mon CHER AMBASSADEUR: Je trouve votre mot en rentrant, Des 
déclarations qas Jai 1 Yee A la tribune de la Chambre le 24 Novem- 
bre dernier et que j'ai eu depuis l'occasion de vous rappeler se d 
clairement le sentiment du uyernement de la République; il désire 
dans toute la Chine, et, sous la réserve toute naturelle que toutes les 
puissances intéressées affirmeront leur volonté d'agir de même, il est 
pret à appliquer dans les territoires qui sont cédés à bail, un traitement 

pour les vil bare et sujets de toutes les nations, notamment en ce 
ga concerne les taxes douanières et de navigation ainsi que les tarifs 
e transport par chemins de fer. 


Je vous prie, mon cher Ambassadeur, d'agréer avec la nouvelle 
expression de mes sentiments dévoués l'assurance de ma plus haute 
considération, 


DELCASSÊ, 


[Translation.] 
FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


My DEAR AMBASSADOR: I find your note awaiting me on my return. 
The declarations which I made in the Chamber on the 24th of Novem- 
ber last, and which I have had occasion to recall to you since then, 
show clearly the sentiments of the Government of the Republic. It 
desires throughout the whole of China and, with the quite natural 
reservation that all the powers interested give an assurance of their 
willingness to act likewise, is raay to apply in the territories which 
are leased to it, equal treatment to the citizens and subjects of all 
nations, especially in the matters of customs duties and navigation 
dues, as well as transportation tariffs on railways, 

I beg you, my dear ambassador, to accept, etc., 

DELCASSÉ. 


GERMANY, 
(Mr, Hay to Mr. White.) 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, September 6, 1899. 


Sin: At the time when the Government of the United States was in- 
formed by that of Germany that it had leased from His Majesty the 
Emperor of China the port of Kiao-chao and the adjacent territory in 
the Province of Shantung assurances were given to the ambassador of 
the United States at Berlin by the Imperial German minister for foreign 
affairs that the rights and privileges insured by treaties with China 
to citizens of the United States would not thereby suffer or be in any- 
ne 3 within the area over which Germany had thus obtained 
control. 

More recently, however, the British Government ‘recognized by a 
formal agreement with Germany the exclusive right of the latter coun- 
try to enjoy in said leased area and the contiguous sphere of influence 
or interest“ certain privileges, more especially those relating to rall- 
roads and mining enterprises; but, as the exact nature and extent of 
the rights thus recognized have not been clearly defined, it is possible 
that serious conflicts of interest may at any time arise, not only be- 
tween British and German subjects within said area, but that the 
interests of our citizens may also be jeopardized thereby. 

cause of irritation and to insure 
all nations in China the undoubted 


Earnestly desirous to remove an 
at the same time to the commerce o 
benefits which should accrue from a formal recognition by the various 
powers claiming “spheres of interest” that they shall 9 
equality of treatment for their commerce and navigation within such 
re sprece. the Government of the United States would be pleased to 
see His German Majesty's Government give formal assurances and lend 
its cooperation in securing like assurances from the other interested 
powers that each within its respective sphere of whatever influence— 

First. Will in no way interfere with any treaty port or any vested 
interest within any so-called “ sphere of interest” or leased territory it 
may have in China. 

nd. That the Chinese treaty tariff of the time being shall apply 
to all merchandise landed or shipped to al such ports as are within 
said sphere of interest“ (unless they be “free ports“), no matter to 
what nationality it may belong, and that duties so leviable shall be 
collected by the Chinese Government. 

Third. That it will levy no higher harbor dues on vessels of another 
nationality frequenting any port in such “sphere” than shall be levied 
on vessels of its own nationality, and no higher railroad charges over 
lines built, controlled, or operated within its sphere“ on merchandise 
belonging to citizens or subjects of other nationalities transported 
through such “sphere” than shall be levied on similar merchandise 
belonging to its own nationals transported over equal distances. 

The liberal policy pursued by his Imperial German Majesty in de- 
claring Kiao-chao a free port and in aiding the Chinese Government 
in the establishment there of a customhouse are so clearly in line with 


the proposition which this Government is anxious to see recognized that 
it entertains the strongest hope that Germany will give its acceptance 
and hearty 2 

The recent u of His Majesty the Emperor of Russia declarin 
the port of Ta-lien-wan open during the whole of the lease under whic 
it is held from China to the merchant 9 of all nations, coupled 
with the categorical assurances made to this Government by His Im- 
perial Majesty's representative at this capital at the time, and since 
repeated to me by the present Russian ambassador, seem to Insure the 
support of the Emperor to the pro measure. Our ambassador at 
the Court of St. Petersburg has, in consequence, been irstructed to 
submit it to the Russian Government and to request their early con- 
sideration of it. A copy of my instruction on the subject to Mr. Tower 
is herewith inclosed for your confidential information. 

The commercial interests of Great Britain and Japan will be so 
clearly served by the desired declaration of intentions, and the views’ 
of the Governments of these countries as to the desirability of the 
adoption of measures insuring the benefits of equality of treatment of 
all foreign trade throughout China are so similar to those entertained 
by the United States, that their acceptance of the propositions herein 
outlined and their cooperation in advocating their adoption by the 
other powers can be confidently expected. I inclose herewith copy of 
the instruction which I have sent to Mr. Choate on the subject. 

In view of the present favorable conditions, you are instructed to 
submit the above considerations to His Imperial German 1 
gene foreign affairs, and to request his early consideration of 

su + 

Copy of this instruction is sent to our ambassadors at London and 
at St. 8 for their information. 

ave, etc., 


(Inclosures :) To London, 
burg, September 6, 1899, No. 


Joun Hay, 
co Neco 6, 1899, No. 205; to St. Peters- 


(Mr. Jackson to Mr. Hay.) 


LTelegram.] 
EMBASSY OF THE UNITED STATES, - 
Berlin, December 4, 1899. 


I have just had a conversation with secretary of state for foreign 
affairs, who stated that the politics of Germany in the extreme Orient 
are de facto the politics of the open door, and Germany propose to 
maintain this principle in the future. Germany does not wish the 
question to become the subject of controversy between the different 
powers en in China. She thinks it would be advantageous for 
the Unit tates Government to confer with other European Govern- 
ments were interests in China. If the other cabinets adhere to the 

pona of the United States Government Germany will raise no ob- 
ection, and Germany is willing to have the Government of the United 

tates inform these other cabinets that no difficulty will come from her 
if the other cabinets agree, 
Jackson, Chargé. 


(Count von Bülow to Mr. White.) 


AUSWÄRTIGES AMT, 
Berlin, den 19 Februar, 1900. 


Herr BOTSCHAFTER: Eure Excellenz hatten mir mittelst eines am 
24. v. M. hier übergebenen Memorandums mitgetheilt, dass dle Regie- 
rung der Vereinigten Staaten von Amerika von allen Miichten, an 
welche eine gleiche Anfrage wie in Eurer Excellenz Schreiben vom 26. 
September v. J., betreffend die Politik der offenen Thür in China, 
ergangen war, zufriedenstellende schriftliche Antworten erhalten habe. 
Eure Excellenz hatten unter Hinweis hierauf den Wunsch ausgedriickt, 
dass nunmhr auch die Kaiserliche Regierung ihre Antwort in schrift- 
licher Form ertheilen möge. 

Indem ich diesen Wunsche Re — beehre ich mich in Wied- 
erholung bereits mündlich ertheilter Aufschlüsse Folgendes zu Eurer 
Excellenz Kenntniss zu bringen: Wie dle Regierung der Vereinigten 
Staaten von Amerika nach Eurer Excellenz erwihntem Schreiben vom 
26. September v. J. anerkannt, hat die Kaiserliche Reglerung in ihrem 
chinesischen Besitz den Grundsatz völliger Gleichbehandlung aller 
Nationen in Bezug auf Handel, Schiff fahrt und Verkehr von Anfang 
an nicht allein aufgestellt, sondern auch praktisch im weitesten Um- 
fange durchgeführt. Die iserliche R. 2 t nicht die Absicht 
von diesem Grundsatz, welche jede wirthschaftliche Benachtheiligung 
oder Zurücksetzung von Angehörigen der Vereinigten Staaten von 
Amerika von vornherein ausschliesst, in Zukunft abzugeben, so lange 
sie nicht durch abweichendes Verhalten anderer Regierungen aus 

rocititsriicksichten hierzu 2 werden sollte. Wenn daher 
die Übrigen, an der wirthschaftlichen Erschliessung des chinesischen 
Reichs interessirten Mächte sich zur Durchführung gleicher Grundsiitze 
bekennen wollen, so kann dies der Kaiserlichen Reglerung nur erwünscht 
sein und sie wird in diesem Falle auf Wunsch ihrerseits gern bereit 
sein, sich mit den Vereinigten Staaten von Amerika und den übrigen 
Mächten an einer in diesem Sinne zu treffenden Vereinbarung zu 
peepee durch welche wechselseitig die gleichen Rechte gewährt 
werden. 

Ich benutze die Gelegenheit um Eurer Excellenz die Versicherung 
meiner ausgezeichnetsten Hochachtung zu erneuern. Bt 

Low. 


{ Translation. ] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, 
Berlin, February 19, 1900. 


Mr. AMBASSADOR: Your excellency informed me, in a memorandum 

resented on the 24th of last month, that the Government of the 
Enited States of America had received satisfactory written replies from 
all the powers to which an inquiry had been addressed similar to that 
contained in your exceilency’s note of September 26 last, in regard to 
the policy of the open door in China, hile referring to this your 
G ency thereupon expressed the wish that the Imperial Government 
would now also give its answer in writing. 

Gladly complying with this wish, I have the honor to inform your 
excellency, re iar Rage: statements already made verbally, as follows: 
As recogni by the Government of the United States of America, 
according to your excellency’s note referred to above, the Imperial 
Government has from the beginning not only asserted but also prac- 
tically carried out to the fullest extent in its Chinese possessions abso- 
lute equality of treatment of all nations with regard to trade, naviga- 
tion, and commerce. The Imperial Government entertains no thought 
of departing in the future from this principle, which at once excludes 
any prejudicial or disadvantageous commercial treatment of the citizens 
of the United States of America, so long as it is not forced to do so, 
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on account of considerations of reci 


procity, by a divergence from it by 

other Governments. If, therefore, the other powers interested in the 
industrial development of the Chinese Empire are willing to recognize 
the same principles, this can only be desired by the Imperial Govern- 
ment, which in this case, ate, apon being requested, will gladly be ready to 
articipate with the United States of erica and the other powers 

In an agreement made upon these lines, by which the same rights are 
ae 


secured, 
ail myself, etc., BÜLOW, 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


(Mr. Choate to Lord Salisbury.) 


EMBASSY OF THE UNITED STATES, 
+ London, September 22, 1899. 
My Lorp: I am instructed by the octamer gil of State to present to 
your lordship a matter which the President regards as of great and 
equal importance to Great Britain poe the United States—in the mainte- 
nance of trade and commerce in the East, in which the interest of the 
two nations differs, not in character, but in degree only—and to ask 
for action on the * of Her Majesty's Government which the Presi- 
dent conceives to be in exact =o swith its uniformly declared policy 
and traditions, —＋ Bab will 1 greatly pole romote the welfare of commerce. 
He understands it to be the policy and purpose of Great Britain 
not to use any privileges which may be granted to it in China as a 
means of excluding any commercial Bras ir and that freedom of trade 
for it in that Empire means freedom of trade for all the world alike. 
Her Majesty's Government, while conceding by formal agreements with 
Germany = Russia the possession of “ spheres of influence or interest 
in China in which they are to enjoy es ts and pri 
particularly in respect to railroads and mining ent 
same time sought to maintain what is commonly called the“ open-door ” 
policy, to secure to the commerce and navigation of all nations ty 
of treatment within such “ spheres.” maintenance of this p 
alike urgently demanded by the commercial communities of our two 
nations, as it is justly held by them to be the onl —s which will im- 
rove condi enable them So aaa — their positions in 
e markets of China, and extend their future operations. 
While the Government of the United States wil in no way commit 
itself to any recognition of = gern an ll ts of 


na. 

TC te the MAONO Airo of aT C she SEIRE ate 
citizens ma 
the controllin, 


in China, and t hopes t to retain there an open market for all the 
terna irri 


world's commerce, erous sources of in tional ta- 
tion, and thereby.. hasten t united 5 go the at Pekin to pro- 
mote administrative reforms so th 
Im 1 Government and maintain p int 3 of C in which 


it believes the whole 9 
that such a result may be tiy a 
by the various powers calming “ spheres of interest” in China as to 
ir intentions in PERES to the treatment of foreign trađe and com- 
merce therein, and t the present is a very es moment for 
aonig Raed eR ong Be Government of the desire of the United a 
to have f on i 71... Bnet. cygen eee pe 
the effort o obtain from each of the various 2 282 claiming “ —— 
to the following effect: 
(1) That it will in no wise interfere with caine nef treaty port or any 
oe interest within any so-called “sphere of interest or leased ter- 
ry 


nuded and advanced by declarations 


what nationality it may belong, 
collected by the ese Governmen: 
(3) That it will levy no higher harbor dues on vessels of another 
nationality frequenting any port in such sphere than shall be levied 
on vessels of its own nationality, and no b her railroad charges over 
lines built, controlled, or operated within i here” on merchan- 
dise belonging to citizens or subjects of other nationalities transported 
through such “sphere” than 1 be levied on similar merchandise 
belonging to its own nationals transported over equal distances. 
— — has strong reason to believe that the Governments of 


“free port,” 
establishing there a inese customhouse, coupled with 
ances given the United States b b German 

Uniteð States and its citizens within 
= 5 by 75 occu 
ung, ehcourage the 
the President’s 


oral assur- 
that the interests of the 
its “sphere” would in no wise 


te pro roposed ; and the declarations of its statesmen within 
the last year are so itely in fine with it that the cooperation of 
Loe wer is confidently 


therefore with the — — eos that I present this matter 
our lordship's attention arid urge its prompt cousideration by Her 
te you og 2 Government, believing that the action is in entire ey 
wich its consistent theory and purpose, and that it will 
dound to the benefit and advantage of all commercial na 
The prompt and sympathetic cooperation of Her Majesty's G: 
ment with the United States in this important matter will be very 
potent in promoting fits adoption by all the powers concerned, 


I have, etc. 
Josern H. CHOATE. 


(Lord Salisbury to Mr. Choate.) 


FOREIGN OFFICE, 
London, September 29, 1899, 


Your EXCELLENCY : I have read with great interest the communica- 
tion which you handed to me en the 23d instant, in which you inform 
me of the desire of the United States Government to obtain from the 
various powers spheres of interest in China declarations as to 
their intentions in regard to the treatment of foreign trade and com- 
merce therein. 

I have the honor to inform your excellency that I will lose no time 
in consulting my colleagues in regard to a declaration by Her Majesty's 
Government and on the proposal that they should cooperate with the 
Government of the United States in obtaining similar declarations by 
the other powers concerned. 

In the meantime I mag assure your excellency that the policy con- 
sistently advocated by this country is one of securing equal oppor- 
tunity for the subjects and citizens of all nations in to com- 
mercial enterprise in China, and from this policy Her Majesty's Gov- 
ernment have no intention or desire to depart. 

I have, etc, SALISBURY, 


(Lord Salisbury to Mr. Choate.) 


FOREIGN OFFICE, 
London, November 30, 1899, 


EXCEDLENCY: With reference to my ee of September 29 
aie Th have the honor to state that I — . sion Se considered, in com- 
munication with my colleagues, the p ed in your excel- 
lency's note of Se tember 22 that = 1 — should be made by 
fore at cla ee spheres of interest” in China as to their 
3 regard to the treatment of foreign trade and interest 


I have much 1 in informing excellency that Her — 
Government wi r to a declaration in the se 
sired by your Government in regard 1 the grast territory Py Wel -hał 
Wei and all 17 — 1 — in China which ENDS be acquired by 
Great Britain by lease or 1 spheres of interest now 
held or that may be held by l Nur in ovr provided that a 
similar deciatation is made by other powers concerned 


I have, etc., 
SALISBURY, 
(Mr. Choate to Lord Salisbury.) 
EMBASSY OF THE UNITED STATES, 
London, December 6, 1899. 
My Lorp: I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your 


lordship's note of November 30, in which you inform me that, sere 
having carefull 5 in connection with your co! are 
eL 7 

vernment is prepared to make a tion in the sense geit 7 
ay Government in regard to the leased territory of Wel-hai Wei and 

territory in China which may hereafter be acquired by Great 

Britain by lease or otherwise and all “ res of interest” now held 
or which may hereafter be held by her in » provided that a similar 
5 is made by other ahs 


hip’s note I have also, under instruc- 


ae ete., 
JoserH H. CHOATE, 


ITALY. 
(Mr. Hay to Mr. Draper.) 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, Norember 17, 1899. 
Sin: This Government, animated with a sincere desire to insure to 
the commerce and industry of the United States and of all other nations 


‘or their trade and navigation, es 
” claimed by certain European powers in 
has deemed the present an e moment to make representations 
in this direction to Germany, Great Britain, Japan, and Russia. 

To attain the object it has in view and fo remove possible causes of 
international irritation and reestablish confidence so essential to com- 
merce, it has seemed to this Government highly desirable that the 


various powers claiming “spheres of interest or influence” in China 
should 55 formal assurances that— 

They will in no way al rn with an = Be treaty pate pt or 
vested interest within any ed “sphere o or t 


territory ruer may have in China. 
Second. The Chinese treaty tarif of the time being shall apply to 
all merchandise landed or shipped to all such as are within said 
“sphere of interest” (unless they be “ free po: no matter to what 
nationality it may belong, and that duties so Teviable shall be collected 
by the Chinese Government. 
rd. They will levy no higher harbor dues on vessels of rg 
8 1 any port in such “sphere” than shall. 
levied on vessels of their own nationality, and no higher no Sie 
charges over greet = controlles, or operated within its “ sphere” 
on merchandise be’ to citizens or subjects of other nationalities 


tra ted thro su here than shall be levied on similar 
merchandias rough s to their own nationals transported over equal 
distances. 


The policy pursued T His Imperial German Majesty in declaring 
(Kiso-chao) a free port and in aiding the inese Govern- 
ment in establishing — a tt eee and the ukase of His Im- 
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conyeyed to this Government at various times by His Imperial Japanese 
Majesty's diplomatic representative at this capital. 

In view of the important and growing commercial interests of Italy 
in eastern Asia it would seem desirable that His M. ty’s Government 
should also be informed of the steps taken by the United States to in- 
sure freedom of trade in China, in which it would find equal adyan- 
tages to those which the other nations of 3 expect. 

ou are therefore instructed to submit to His Majesty's minister for 
foreign affairs the above considerations and to invite his early atten- 
tion to them, expressing, in the name of your Government, e hope 
that they will prove acceptable and that His Majesty's Government 
will lend its aid and valuable assistance in securing their acceptance by 
the other interested powers. 

I inclose, for your personal and confidential information, copies of 
the instructions sent to our ambassadors at Berlin, London, St. Peters- 
burg, and to our minister at Tokio. 

I am, etc., 8 
Jonx Hay. 

(Inclosures:) To Great Britain, to Russia, to Germany, September 6, 

1899; to Japan, November 13, 1899. 


(The Marquis Visconti Venosta to Mr. Draper.) 
Roma, 7 Gennaio, 1900. 

SIGNOR AMBASCIATORE: A complemento di citò che mi aveva fatto 
l'onore di comunicarmi colla sua nota del 9 Decembre, 1899, Vostra 
Eccelenza mi ha participato ieri la notizia datale per tel o dal suo 
Governo, che tutte le Potenze in Uate dal Gabinetto di Washing- 
ton in ordine alle opportunità di adottare una linea di condotta politica 
la conte assicuri al commercio di tutto il mondo parità di trattamento 
in Cina, hanno dato risposta favorevole. 

Riferendomi alle sue comunicazioni e a quanto ebbi a dischiararle 
colla mia nota del 23 di detto mese di Decembre, to di dichia- 
rarle che anche el Governo del Re aderisce di buon grado ai concetti di 
massima svolta nella menzionata nota del 9 Decembre. 

Prego Vostra Eccelenza di volere portare questa nostra adesione alla 
conoscenza del Gabinetto di Washington, e profitto del l'occasione per 
rinnovarle, Signor Ambasciatore, gli atti la mia più alta consi- 


derazione. 
VISCONTI VENOSTA, 


[Translation.] 
ROME, January 7, 1900. 


Mr. AMBASSADOR: Supplementary to what you had already done me 
the honor of communicating to me in your note of December 9, 1899 
gour excellency informed me yesterday of the aa ae note received 

om your Government that all the powers consulted by the Cabinet 
of Washington concerning the suitability of adopting a line of policy 
which would insure to the trade of the whole world equality of treat- 
ment in China have given a favorable reply. 

Referring to your communications and to the statements in my note of 
December 23 last, I take pleasure in saying that the Government of the 
King adheres willingly to the proposals set forth in said note of 
December 9. ' 

I your excellency to kindi; 
the Cabinet of Washington, and 
to you, etc., 


convey the notice of our adhesion to 
avail myself of the occasion to renew 


VISCONTI VENOSTA. 


JAPAN, 
(Mr. Hay to Mr. Buck.) 


DEPARTMENT OF STATS, 
Washington, November 13, 1899. 


Sin: This Government, animated with a sincere desire to insure to 
the commerce and industry of the United States and of all other nations 
partant equality of treatment within the limits of the Chinese Empire 
or their trade and navigation, especially within the so-called“ spheres 
of influence or interest“ claimed by certain European powers in China, 
has deemed the present an N moment to make representations 
in this direction to Germany, Great Britain, and Russia. : 

To obtain the object it has in view and to remove possible causes 
of international irritation and reestablish confidence so essential to com- 
merce, it has seemed to this Government highly desirable that the vari- 
ous powers claiming “ spheres of interest or influence” in China should 
give formal assurances that— 

First. They will in no way interfere with any treaty 
vested interest within any so-called “sphere of interest“ 
territory they may have in China. 

Second. The Chinese treaty tariff of the time being shall apply to all 
merchandise landed or shipped to all such ports as are within said 
“sphere of interest“ (unless they be “free ports 10 no matter to what 
nationality it may belong, and that duties so levia le shall be collected 
by the Chinese Government, 

Third. They will levy no higher harbor dues on vessels of another 
nationality neg any port in such “sphere” than shall be 
levied on vessels of their own nationality, and“ no higher railroad 
charges over lines built, controlled, or operated within such „sphere“ 
on merchandise belonging to citizens or subjects of other nationalities 
transported through such * sphere” than shall be levied on similar 
8 belonging to their own nationals transported over equal 

stances. 

The pone pursued by His Imperial German 8 in declaring 
Tsingtao (Kiaochao) a free port and in aiding the Chinese Govern- 
ment in establishing there a customhouse, and the ukase of His 
Toppen Russian Majesty of August 11 last in erecting a free port at 

ny (Ta-lien-wan) are thought to be proof that these powers are not 
dispo to view unfavorably the proposition to recognize that they 
contemplate nothing which will interfere in any way with the enjoy- 
ment by the commerce of all nations of the rights and privileges guar- 
anteed to them by existing treaties with China. 

Repeated assurances from the British Government of its fixed polic; 
to maintain throughout China freedom of trade for the whole worl 
insure, it is believed, the rete assent of that power to our proposals. 
It is no less confidently believed that the commercial interests of 
Japan would be greatly served by the above-mentioned declaration, 
which harmonizes with the assurances conveyed to this Government 
at various times by His Imperial Japanese Majesty's diplomatic rep- 
resentative at this Capital. 

You are therefore instructed to submit to His Imperial Japanese 
Majesty's Government the above considerations, and to invite their 


rt or 
or lea 


ment that they will accept them and aid in securing their acceptance 


by the other interested powers. 
I am, ete., Jonx Hay, 


(Viscount Aoki to Mr. Buck.) 
Translation. 


DEPARTMENT OF FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
Tokio, the 26th day, the 12th month of the 32d yar of Åteiji, 
: (December 26, 1899.) 

Mr. MINISTER: I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of the 
note No. 176 of the 20th instant, in which, pursuing the instructions 
of the United States Government, your excellency was so good as to 
communicate to the Imperial Government the ä of the 
United States as presented in notes to Russia, rmany, and Great 
1 on the subject of commercial interests of the United States 

a. 

I have the happy duty of assuring your excellency that thẹ Imperial 
Government will have no hesitation’ to give their aent to 2 j and 
fair a proposal of the United States, provided that all the other powers 
concerned shall accept the same, 

I avail myself, etec., Viscount AOKI S1vzo, 

Minister for Foreign Affaire, 


RUSSIA, 
(Mr. Hay to Mr. Towner.) 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, September 6, 1899. 

Sır: In 1898, when His Imperial Majesty, through his diplomatic 
representative at this capital, notified this Government that Russia 
had leased from His Imperial Chinese Majesty the ports of Port Arthur, 
Ta-lien-wan, and the adjacent territory in the otung Peninsula in 
northeastern China for a period of 25 years, your predecessor received 
categorical assurances from the im al minister for foreign affairs 
that American interests in that pa of the Chinese Empire would in 
no way be affected thereby, neither was it the desire of Russia to 
interfere with the trade of other nations, and that our citizens would 
continue to enjoy within sald leased territory all the rights and privi- 
leges guaranteed them under existing treaties with China. rances 
of a similar purport were conveyed 1 me by the Emperor's ambassa- 
dor at this capital; while fresh proof of this is afforded by the im- 
perial ukase of July 30-August 11 last, creating the free port of Dalny, 
near Ta-lien-wan, and establishing free trade for the adjacent territory. 

However gratifying and reassuring such assurances may be in regard 
to the territory actually occupied and administered, it can not but be 
admitted that a further, clearer, and more formal definition of the 
conditions which are henceforth to hold within the so-called Russian 
sphere of interest” in China as regards the commercial rights therein 
of our citizens is much desired A the business world of the United 
States, inasmuch as such a declaration would relieve it from the appre- 
hensions which has exercised a disturbing influence during the last four 
years on its operations in China. 

e present moment seems 3 opportune for ascertaining 
whether His Imperial Russian Majesty would not be disposed to give 
permanent form to the assurances heretofore given to this Government 
on this subject. 

The ukase of the Emperor of August 11 of this year, declaring the 

rt of Ta-lien-wan open to the merchant ships of all nations during 

e remainder of the lease under which it is held by Russia, removes 
the my N uncertainty as to the liberal and conciliatory commercial 
poe is Majesty proposes 5 in northeastern China, and 
would seem to insure us the sympathetic and, it is hoped, favorable 
consideration of the 1 hereinafter 

The paa les which this Government is 
seeing fo y declared by His Imperial Majesty and by all the 
great powers interested in a, and which will be eminently beneficial 
to the commercial interests of the whole world, are: 

First. The recognition that no power will in any way interfere with 
any treaty port or any vested interest within any leased territory or 
within any so-called “ sphere of interest” it may have in China. 

Second. That the Chinese treaty tariff of the time being shall apply 
to all merchandise landed or shipped to all such ports as are within 
said “sphere of interest” (unless they be “free ports”), no matter 
to what nationality it may belong, and that duties so leviable shall be 
collected by the Chinese Government. 

Third. t it will levy no higher harbor dues on vessels of another 
nationality frequenting ane port in such “sphere” than shall be levied 
on vessels of its own nationality and no higher railroad charges over 
lines built, controlled, or operated within its sphere“ on merchandise 
belonging to citizens or subjects of other nationalities transported 


ified. 
rticularly desirous of 


through such “sphere” than shall be levied on similar merchandise 
belon, to its own nationals transported over equal distances. 
The declaration of such principles by His Imperial Majesty would 


not only be of great benefit to foreign commerce in China, but would 
powerfully tend to remove dangerous sources of irritation and possible 
conflict between the various powers; it would reestablish confidence 
and security, and would give great additional weight to the concerted 
representations which the treaty powers may hereafter make to His 
Imperial Chinese Majesty in the interest of reform in Chinese admin- 
istration so essential to the consolidation and integrity of that Empire, 
and which, it is belleved, is a fundamental principle of the policy of 
His Majesty in Asia. 

Germany has declared the port of Kiao-chao, which she holds in 
Shangtung under a lease from China, a free port and has aided in 
the establishment there of a branch of the Imperial Chinese maritime 
customs. The Imperial German minister for foreign affairs has also 
given assurances that American trade would not in any way be dis- 
criminated against or interfered with, as there is no intention to 
close the leased territory to foreign commerce within the area which 
Germany claims. These facts lead this Government to believe that 
the Imperial German Government will lend its cooperation and give 
its acceptance to the proposition above- outlined, and which our am- 
bassador at Berlin is now instructed to submit to it. 

That such a declaration will be favorably considered by Great Britain 
and Japan, the two other powers most interested in the subject, there 
can be no doubt. The formal and oft-repeated declarations of the 
British and Japanese Governments in favor of the maintenance 
throughout China of freedom of trade for the whole world insure us, 
it is believed, the ready assent of these powers to the declaration desired. 

The acceptance by. His Imperial Majesty of these principles must 


early attention to them, and express the earnest hope of your Govern- therefore inevitably lead to their recognition by all the other powers 
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interested, and you are instructed to submit them to the Emperor’s 
minister for foreign affairs and urge their immediate consideration. 
copy of this construction is sent to our ambassadors at London 
and Berlin for their confidential information, and copies of the in- 
structions sent to them on this subject are inclosed. herewith. 


I have, etc, Jonx Hay 


(Inclosures:) To London, September 6, 1899, No. 205; to Berlin. 
September 6, 1899, No. 927. 


(Count Mouravieff to Mr. Tower.) 


MINISTÈRE DES AFFAIRES ETRANGERES, 
PREMIER DÉPARTEMENT, 
Le 18 Décembre, 1899. 


MONSIEUR L/AMBASSADEUR: J'ai eu l'honneur de recevoir la note de 
Votre Excellence en date du 8-20 tembre a. c. relative aux prin 
cipes,que le Gouvernement des Etats-Unis désirerait voir adoptés en 
matitre économique par les Puissances ayant des intéréts en ine. 

Pour ce qui est du territoire cédé à 1 par la Chine à la Russie le 
Gouvernement Impérial a déjà manifesté sa ferme intention de prati- 
quer la politique de la porte ouverte” en érigeant ROY (Ta-lien- 
wan), en port franc; et si à l'avenir ce dernier port, tout en conti- 
nuant à rester frane était séparé par une ligne de douanes du reste du 
territoire dont il s'agit, les taxes louanières seraient prélevées dans 
la zone soumise au tarif, sur toutes les marchandises étrangères sans 
distinction de nationalité. 

Quant aux ports déjà ouverts, ou qui le seraient à l'avenir, par le 
Gouvernement Chinois, au commerce étranger et qui se trouvent en 
dehors du territoire cédé à bail à la Russie, le règlement des questions 
relatives aux taxes douanières appartient à la Chine elle-même, et le 
Gouvernement Impérial n'a nullement l'intention de réclamer pour ses 
nationaux à cet égard des privilèges quelconques à l'exclusion des 
pan étrangers. Il va de soi que cette assurance du Gouvernement 

mpérial a —.— condition qu'une déclaration semblable serait faite par 
les autres ssances ayant des intéréts en Chine. 

Convaincu que cette réponse est de nature à satisfaire à la demande 
exprimée dans la note susmentionnée, le Gouvernement Impérial se 
félicite d'autant plus d'avoir été au devant des yeux du Gouvernement 
Américain, qu'il attache le plus grand prix à tout ce qui peut entre- 
eon" et consolider les relations amicales traditionnelles existant entre 
es deux pays. 

Veuillez agréer, Monsieur l'Ambassadeur, l'assurance de ma haute 
considération. 

COMTE MOURAVIEFF. 
[Translation.] 


MINISTRY OF FOREIGN AFFAIRS, 
December 18-30, 1899 


dated the Sth-20th of ts torre last, relatin 


porta and if at some future time that port, 
tself, should be se 


aiming an 
the exclusion of other foreigners.” 


With the conviction that this reply is such as to satisfy the inquiry 
made in the aforementioned note, the Imperial Government is happy 
to have complied with the wishes of the American Government, espe- 
cially as it attaches the highest value to anything that may strengthen 
and consolidate the traditional relations of friendship existing between 
the two countries. 

I beg you to accept, etc. 
COUNT MOURAVIEFF. 


INSTRUCTIONS SENT MUTATIS MUTANDIS TO THE UNITED STATES AMBASSA- 
DORS AT LONDON, PARIS, BERLIN, ST. PETERSBURG, AND ROME, AND TO 
THE UNITED STATES MINISTER AT TOKYO. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, March 20, 1900. 

Sin: The Government having accepted the declaration sug- 
sted by the United States concerning foreign trade in China, the 
erms of which I transmitted to you in my instruction No. of 
„and like action having been taken all the various powers 
having leased territory or so-called spheres of Interest“ in the Chinese 
Empire, as shown by the notes which I herewith transmit to you, you 
will please inform the Government to which you are accredited that the 
condition originally attached to its acceptance—that all other powers 
concerned should likewise accept the proposals of the United States— 
having been complied with, this Government will therefore consider the 
assent given to it by as final and definitive. 

You will also transmit to the minister for foreign affairs copies of 
the present inclosures, and by the same occasion convey to him the 
expression of the sincere gratification which the President feels at the 
successful termination of these negotiations, in which he sees proof of 
the friendly spirit which animates the various powers interested in 
the untrammeled development of commerce and industry in the Chinese 
Empire and a source of vast benefit to the whole commercial world. 


I an, etc., 
Jonx Hay, 
(Inclosures:) Mr. Delcassé to Mr. Porter (received December 16, 
1899), with translation; Mr. Jackson to Mr. Hay, telegram, December 
* 4, 1899; Count von Bülow to Mr. White, February 19, 1900, with 
translation; Lord 8 to Mr. Choate, November 30, 1899; Mar- 
aus Visconti Venosta to Mr. Draper, January 7, 1900, with transla- 
ion; Viscount Aoki to Mr. Buck, December 26. 1899, translation ; 
Count Mouravieff to Mr. Tower, December 18, 1899, with translation, 


NOTES EXCHANGED BETWEEN THE UNITED STATES AND JAPAN NOVEMBER 30, 
1908, DECLARING THEIR POLICY IN THE FAR EAST. 


IMPERIAL JAPANESE EMBASSY, 
Washington, November 30, 1908. 


Sm: The exchange of views between us which has taken place at 
the several interviews which I have recently had the honor of holding 
with you has shown that Japan and the United States holding impor- 
tant outlying insular possessions in the region of the Pacific Ocean, the 
Governments of the two countries are animated by a common aim, 
policy, and intention in that region. 

Believing that a frank avowal of that aim, policy, and intention 
would not only tend to strengthen the relations of friendship and good 
neighborhood which have immemorially existed between Japan and the 
United States, but would materially contribute to the preservation of 
the general peace, the Imperial vernment have authorized me to 
present to you an outline of their understanding of that common aim, 
policy, and intention: 

1. It is the wish of the two Governments to encourage the free and 
peaceful development of their commerce on the Pacific Ocean. 

. The piia of both Governments, uninfluenced b 5 
tendencies, is directed to the maintenance of the existing status quo in 
the region above mentioned and to the defense of the principle of equal 
opportunity for commerce and industry in China. 

3 — are accordingly firmly resolved reciprocally to respect the 
territorial possessions belonging to each other in said region. 

4. They are also determined to preserve the common interest of all 
pores in China by 5 by all pacific means at their disposal 

e independence and re of China and the principle of equal 
bi aor ty for commerce and industry of all nations in that Empire. 

. Should any event occur threatening the status quo as above de- 
scribed or the principle of equal opportunity as above defined, it remains 
for the two Governments to communicate with each other in order to 
arrive = =~ understanding as to what measures they may consider it 

0 e. 

If the foregoing outline accords with the view of the Government of 
the United States, I shall be gratified to receive your confirmation. 

I take this opportunity to renew to your excellency the assurance of 
my highest consideration. 
K. TAKAHIRA, 


Hon. ELIHU ROOT, 
Secretary of State. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, November 30, 1908. 


EXCELLENCY: I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your 
note of to-day setting forth the result of the exchange of views be- 
tween us in our recent interviews ee the understanding of the 
two Governments in regard to their policy in the region of the Pacific 
Ocean. 


It is a pleasure to inform you that this expression of mutual under- 
standing is welcome to the Government of the United States as appro- 
riate to the happy relations of the two countries and as the occasion 
‘or a concise mutual affirmation of that accordant policy respecting 
2 mane which the two Governments have so frequently decla 
n the past. 

I am happy to be able to confirm to your excellency, on behalf of the 
United States, the declaration of the two Governments embodied in the 
following words: - 

1. It is the wish of the two Governments to encourage the free and 
peaceful development of their commerce on the Pacific Ocean. 

2. The policy of both Governments, uninfluenced by any aggressive 
tendencies, is directed to the maintenance of the existing status quo in 
the region above mentioned and to the defense of the principle of equal 
Sys tad ead for commerce and industry in China. 

$ — 05 are accordingly firmly resolved reciprocally to respect the 
territorial possessions belonging to each other in said region. 

4. They are also determined to preserve the common interests of all 
pras in China by supporting Oy all pacific means at their disposal the 

dependence and sateen of ina and the principle of equal oppor- 

ndustry of all nations in that Empire. 

5. Should any event occur threatening the status quo as above de- 
scribed or the principle of equal opportunity as above defined, it remains 
for the two Governments to communicate with each other in order to 
arrive at an understanding as to what measures they may consider it 
useful to take. 

Accept, Excellency, the renewed assurance of my highest consid- 


eration. 


tunity for commerce and 


ELIHU Roor. 
His Excellency Baron Kocoro TAKAHIRA, 
Japanese Ambassador. 


The resolutions are as follows: 
House resolution 728. 


atches have announced that 21 demands have 


Whereas recent press 
ese Government by a foreign Government: 


been made upon the 

Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the 5 of State is requested, if not incom- 
patible with the public interests, to transmit to the House of Repre- 
sentatives any ormation in the possession of the State Department 
from official or unofficial sources relating to any recent demands, un- 
usual between free Governments, that may have been made upon the 
Chinese Government by any other Government, and any similar in- 
formation as to whether any recent demands that may have been made 
upon the Chinese Government by any other Government, if enforced, 
5 the “ open-door “ policy or the integrity and sovereignty 
0 a. 


Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 425) declaring the attitude of the United 
States toward the open-door policy in China. 


Whereas pledges to respect the integrity and soverei of China and 
to maintain in that country the principle of the 5 door“ were 
mutually pledged the United States Government with the following 
Governments, to wit: With the Government of Great Britain, Novem- 


ber 30, 1899; with the Government of France, December 16, 1899; 
with the Government of Russia, December 18, 1899; with the Gov- 
ernment of Japan, December 26, 1899; with the Government of Italy, 
January 4 1900; with the Government of Germany, February 19, 
; an 
* 
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Whereas the Government of the United States and the Government of 
Japan on November 30, 1908, renewed their mutual pledges by the 
exchange of identical notes pledging themselves anew to maintain the 
status quo, to the integrity and sovereignty of China, and to 
uphold the principle of the “ open door,” in specific terms, as follows: 

First. It is the wish of the two Governments to encourage the free 
and peaceful development of their commerce on the Pacific Ocean. 
Second. The policy of both 1 by — 
gressive tendencies, is directed to the tenance of the 
status quo in the region above mentioned and to the defense of the 
principle of equal opportunity for commerce and in China. 
Third. ma are acco y firmly resolved recip ly to respect 
the territorial possessions wees, ine to each other in said ion. 

Fourth. They are also determi to preserve the common interest 

of all powers in China by ie if serps y all pacific means at their 

the independence and integrity of China and the principle 
gpi unity for commerce and industry of all nations in 
mp. 


Fifth. Should any event occur threatening the status qu „ as above 
described, or the principle of equal opportunity, as above defined, 
it remains for the two Governments to tommunicate with each other 
in order to arrive at an und as to what measures they 
ay cme it useful to take. 


Whereas the mutual pa aforesaid are based upon the clear prin- 
ciples of justice and right, and their faithful observance by the 
contracting parties affects vitally the material interests of American 
citizens and the maintenance of peace, the 


development of sperity, 
and the progress of civilization in the vast of the Pacific: 
Therefore be it 


Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Con assembled, That the people of the United 
States would look with vor apon any effort to the status 
quo in China while so many of the high 55 partis pledged 
to maintain that status quo are distracted by war, an t the pepis 
of the United States would view with ve concern as an diy 


t any a ve move on rt reign Gov against 
the 3 ane Bonsai thar By ina, zis or 

Mr. HINEBAUGH. Mr. Chairman, I yield two minutes to 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann]. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I appreciate the gravity of the 
situation and the relations between the United States and 
Japan and China as well as our relations at this time with the 
European nations at war there. It seems to me that at this 
time and under the existing circumstances it is absolutely 
necessary for this House and the people of this country to place 
their reliance in the President of the United States. [Applause.] 
He represents’ our country in our relations with foreign na- 
tions, and it would be a serious thing for this House or this 
Congress without all the information which the President pos- 
sesses to endeavor to interfere... Woodrow Wilson is President 
of the United States, elected by the people of the United States, 
and he occupies a position where we must trust him in these 
matters, and where we must not endeavor to hamper or annoy 
him or interfere with him. [Applause.] I believe that he 
wants to preserve peace and uphold our rights and the dignity 
of our country. I hope that we will be able both to uphold 
our rights and dignity and preserve peace; but the only thing 
that we can do under the circumstances is to have faith in 
the administration. IApplause.] 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Chairman, I yield two minutes to the 
gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Fxoop]. 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, I concur in every- 
thing that the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann] has said in 
reference to the matter brought out by the speech of the gentle- 
man from Alabama [Mr. Hopson]. Our international situation 
is a delicate one, and it should be dealt with only by those who 
are intimately acquainted with every detail of these affairs: 

Tue inquiry proposed in the resolution of the gentleman from 
Alabama was a broad one, and, in my opinion, was one that 
ought not to have been entered into at this time. If the gentle- 
man’s resolution was privileged, as he says it was, and the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs had not given him that consideration 
he thought he deserved, he could have brought it up at the end 
of seven days in this House. I do not think it is privileged. It 
is not drawn in such a manner as to entitle it to the privilege 
he claims for it. I said to the gentleman I did not think it was 
wise at this juncture of our international affairs, at this par- 
ticularly delicate period of our history, for the Foreign Affairs 
Committee to take up the inquiries called for in his resolution, 
and therefore I declined to call the committee together in spe- 
cial session for the purpose of considering it. [Applause.] 

I believe it is the duty of every American, those in private life 
as well as those in public life, to give as little cause for friction 
with other nations as possible. I believe the paramount duty 
of the hour is to preserve our friendly relations with all na- 
tions as far as that can be done with due regard to the interest 
of our country and our people and the maintenance of our 
honor as a Nation. 

The administration has splendidly labored to this end. The 
Committee on Foreign Affairs has aided at every stage of this 
splendid work, and in doing so we have had to suppress a num- 
ber of inopportune bills and resolutions. [Applause.] 

I believe I acted wisely and in the interests of peace and 
harmony between this country and our far eastern friends in 


reference to the gentleman's resolution. I further said to him, 
not that the State Department had requested me not to have a 
hearing upon this resolution, but that the State Department 
thought it was unwise to enter into the inquiries suggested in 
his resolution; and for that reason, and because my judgment 
fully accords with the opinion of the State Department, I took 
the responsibility of not assembling the committee, 

Mr. HOBSON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield for 
a question? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Chairman, I yield another minute to 
the gentleman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Virginia is recog- 
nized for one minute more. 

Mr. HOBSON. Mr. Chairman, I simply wish to ask the gen- 
tleman if he believes that this Congress ought to know the 
terms—the real terms—of the 21 demands that have been made 
upon the Chinese Government by a foreign Government? 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. I do not believe that this is a time 
for Congress to inquire into the trouble between Japan and 
China, if there is trouble. I think the gentleman has an ex- 
aggerated idea of the situation existing between those coun- 
tries. I have no idea that Japan desires to crush the great 
Republic of the East; and if she did, I have no idea that 
China, with her 400,000,000 of people, would sit supinely by 
and permit her rights to be invaded and her liberties de- 
stroyed; and I am satisfied, and I believe the people of this 
country are satisfied, that the American Government will never 
allow her rights, present or prospective, in the Orient to be 
invaded or interfered with by any country. The gentleman can 
depend upon those intrusted with our foreign affairs not only 
to keep us out of war, as far as that result can be accom- 
plished with honor, but to uphold and defend our rights when- 
ever they are endangered. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Virginia 
has again expired. 

Mr. HINEBAUGH. Mr. Chairman, how much time have we 
left on this side? 

The CHAIRMAN. Three minutes. 

Mr. HINEBAUGH. Only three minutes? I thought I had 
eight minutes, according to my figures here. Is that correct, 
Mr. Chairman, that I have only three minutes left? 

The CHAIRMAN. That is all the time the gentleman from 
Tilmois has—three minutes. 

s zi MURDOCK. The gentleman is a bad counter. [Laugh- 
er. 

Mr. MOORE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. HINEBAUGH. Yes; Mr. Chairman, I yield the time to 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Moore]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Moore] is recognized for three minutes. 

Mr. MOORE. Mr. Chairman, about two hours ago there was 
an exciting scene on the floor of the House. I undertook to 
make a reply to certain attacks made upon me as well as 
attacks made upon Gen. Crozier, an officer of the Army, who 
was not present, and who, therefore, could not speak for him- 
self. I believe the attack upon Gen. Crozier was unfair. I 
believe it to have been made at a time and in a place where it 
should not have been made. Certain gentlemen upon the other 
side insisted that by reason of the fact that I was undertaking 
to ask for fair play in behalf of a man who is serving under 
a Democratic administration, that therefore I was the repre- 
sentative of the Steel Trust or of some other trust. I asked 
particularly that I be given eight minutes in which to make 
a statement. I have been denied those few minutes. Therefore 
the gag rule which applied on the other side a few moments 
ago applies equally to this side. > 

While I accept the courtesy of the gentleman [Mr. HINE- 
BAUGH] who has just yielded to me three minutes, I yield back 
to him the balance of my time and thank him for what I have 
had. [Applause.] 

Mr. HINEBAUGH. Mr. Chairman, how much time have we 
left? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman yields back two minutes. 

Mr. HINEBAUGH. I yield two minutes to the gentleman 
from California [Mr. KENT]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from California [Mr. 
KENT] is recognized for two minutes. 

Mr. KENT. Mr. Chairman, I realize, as everyone else realizes, 
the delicacy of the present situation. I know, as the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. Mann] knows, and has so well stated, that 
we must trust much to the discretion of our President and to 
our Diplomatic Service, I do not like the resolution of the 
gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Hosson], because it looks now 
as if at this critical time it adds to our burdens and adds to 
our liability to get into trouble. 
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We on the Pacific coast are always face to face with the 
oriental question as it affects our own country, and we are 
willing to face it, and are going to continue to face it. But 
how shall we do it? We shall not face our own problems aright 
if at this critical period we recklessly butt into the relations 
of Asia. There is not the least excuse for our trying to main- 
tain a Monroe doctrine there. The Lord knows we have enough 
trouble in maintaining a Monroe doctrine on this continent, and 
what Japan may or may not do to China or China to Japan is 
a matter between Japan and China. If we are injured, the time 
for us to assert the injury is after we are hurt. It is not the 
time now to assert that we have anything to do with the joint 
1elations between Japan and China. Such an assertion is out 
of place and dangerous, especially so at this time. 

i 2 back the balance of my time, Mr. Chairman. [Ap- 
plause. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from California yields 
back one minute. 

Mr. MOORE. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that I 
be permitted to proceed for eight minutes. 

A MEMBER. You can not do it. 

Mr. MOORE. Well, I submit the request. 

Mr. MURDOCK. You can run an elephant through this com- 
mittee. [Laughter.] 

Mr. MOORE. My request is, Mr. Chairman, that I be per- 
mitted to proceed for eight minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Moore] asks unanimous consent to proceed for eight minutes. 
Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I hope the gentleman will with- 
draw that request until we read the bill under the five-minute 
rule. Then there will be an opportunity for him. 

Mr. MOORE. I get no more assistance on one side than on 
the other. If I can not get time to answer a personal attack, 
I will ask that a quorum be present. 

Mr. MANN. Well, if the gentleman wants to be nasty about 
that, all right. 

Mr. MOORE. The gentleman does not want to be “nasty.” 
The gentleman from Illinois does not appreciate the seriousness 
of the attack that was made on me. I think he was not present 
at the time. Several gentlemen attacked me on the ground 
that I was a representative of the trusts, in connection with 
charges against an Army officer that I believe to be vicious and 
long since exploded. 

Mr. MANN. But the gentleman from Pennsylvania under- 
stands that under the practice, where the House fixes the time 
for general debate, the committee has no authority to extend 
general debate. 


Mr. MOORE. I understand that; and that is the reason Why 
0 


I made my personal request for unanimous consent. 


Mr. MANN. You can do it when we read the bill under the 
five-minute rule. i j 
Mr. MOORE. I haye made the request. Since my party 


leader desires me to withdraw it, I withdraw it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Georgia [Mr. BART- 
LETT] is recognized. - 

Mr. BARTLETT. Have we 40 minutes left on this side, Mr. 
Chairman? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman has 37 minutes left. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Chairman, as I said the other day 
at the opening of this debate, this bill carries $165,000,000 for 
pensions. That amount will be reduced by an amendment, to 
be offered when the bill is considered under the five-minute 
rule, by making it $164,000,000, at the request of the Secretary 
of the Interior. 

We had hoped that this pension-roll expense would be di- 
minished, but it has not been so diminished. The act of 1912, 
known as the Sherwood Act, has, besides compelling us to 
pay $15,000,000 the first year to increase the pension amount, 
added over $62,000,000 during the past two years. Accord- 
ing to a statement made by the Commissioner of Pensions in 
the hearing before the Committee on Appropriations, the amount 
_ by which the act of 1912 would increase it would be something 

over $62,000,000. 

That is the reason why we have not been able to reduce 
the amount. We know, Mr. Chairman, that that act is a 
pension-service act, not for disabilities or for wounds or dis- 
eases incurred in the service. Any man who served in the 
Army of the United States during the Civil War for the period 
of 90 days is entitled, when he arrives at a certain age, to go 
upon the pension roll at so much per month, and there is a 
large number of them on the roll for that reason now. 

I undertook to investigate what the Civil War has cost us 
in the way of pensions. Since that war we have paid out in 
pensions $4,500,000,000. In addition to that, the Government 
of the United States, in 1866 and at other times, has appropri- 
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ated $140,481,178.86 for bounties paid to men who enlisted in 
that service. Various States of the Union, for the purpose of 
securing the enlistment of men who enlisted or were drafted, 
paid the sum of $285,941,036. This amount was paid to men 
who enlisted in the Army, in the way of bounties. 

The men who received these bounties from the States, in most 
instances amounting to $1,500 each, are the men whom the 
legislation of this Congress has placed upon the pension roll 
for mere service. I have no protest to make against this Gov- 
ernment pensioning soldiers in the United States Army who 
suffered wounds or disease from their service. I have great 
honor and respect for the real soldier upon the Union side, as 
I have great honor and respect and love and affection for those 
who served in the Confederate Army, but I have not enough 
respect and regard for the man who enlisted for only 90 
days, who, when he enlisted, received from $500 to $1,500 
bounty from the State where he enlisted or was drafted before 
he would enlist, and who now comes to Congress and secures 
congressional action which entails this burden of $62,000,000 
additional upon the people in less than two years. 

I desire to call attention to this list containing the amounts 
paid by each State for these bounes. 


Table erhibiting, 
furnished to t 


by States, the aggregate colored and drafted troops 
Union Army, 1861-1865, with bounties paid by States. 


States and Territories. 


Dc A E N E T PER 
Colored troops 1. | 


1 This gives colored troops enlisted in the States in rebellion ; besides 
this there were 92,576 colored troops included (with the white soldiers) 
in quotas of the several States; the third column gives the aggregate 
of colored, but many enlisted South were credited to Northern States, 
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Gross expend- 
iture. 


Bounty to Volunteers and Regulars on enlistment..} $38, 522, 046. 20 
pomy to Volunteers and their widows and legal 


In addition to that Congress in 1866 paid back bounties and 
- bounties amounting to $66,000,000, which, added to the others, 
makes a total of $140,481,178.86. So that the States, in order 
to secure these men to enlist, men who had to be drafted, paid 
this enormous sum of $285,941,000; and after being drafted or 
after enlisting, even if they served but 90 days, they are now to 
receive these pensions under this law. 

I do not propose to criticize that law. I endeavored to do so 
when it was passed. I make these statements for the purpose 
of calling the attention of the country to the enormous amount 
that the people have burdened themselves for in the past and 
propose to burden themselves for in the future, not to men who 
fought from motives of patriotism, not to men who were 
wounded or who contracted disease, but men who became sol- 
dlers for pay, and who have never forgotten the proposition 
that they had to be paid to enlist, and who are now still paid 
by remaining on the pension rolls. 

I ask unanimous consent to insert this statement in the 
Recorp, and also the report of the committee. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman asks unanimous consent to 
extend his remarks in the Recorp by incorporating the matter 
referred to. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The report on the pension appropriation bill is as follows: 

[House Report No. 1320.] 


The Committee on Appropriations, in presenting the bill mak- 
ing appropriations for the payment of invalid and other pensions 
for the fiscal year 1916, submit the following in explanation 
thereof: 

The estimates on which the bill is based will be found on 
page 473 of the Book of Estimates for 1916, and amount to 
$166,100,000. 

The accompanying bill appropriates $165,100,000. 

The following statement gives, by appropriate title of expendi- 
ture, the amounts appropriated for 1915, the estimates for 1916, 
oe the amounts recommended in the accompanying bill for 
1916: A 


DOMME EE E ae ggg Ho g $165,000, 000 
E e 180,000 100,000 88490000 


The reduction from $169,000,000 for 1915 to $165,000,000 for 
1916 in the appropriation for payment of pensions is in accord- 
ance with the annual estimates submitted to Congress and is 
approved by the Commissioner of Pensions in statements made 
by him to the committee. 

The reduction in the amount for payment of fees of examin- 
ing surgeons in pension cases is also in accordance with the 
estimates and the recommendation of the Commissioner of Pen- 
sions from $150,000 for 1915 to $100,000 for 1916. This service 
is largely diminished for the reason that many who are put on 
the pension roll now because of age and service are not required 
to submit to medical examination. 


ECONOMIES FROM ABOLISHING PENSION AGENCIES, 


The pension appropriation act for the fiscal year 1913 abol- 
ished the 18 separate agents for the payment of pensions, at 
$4,000 each, and created in their place a single disbursing officer 
at $4,000, through whom all payments should be made. This 
change in the manner of paying pensions has been in operation 
for two years and has resulted not only in greater facility in 
the handling of pension disbursements but has resulted in the 
gratifying reduction of $145,000 annually in the cost of paying 
pensions. 

ESTIMATED INCREASE IN COST OF PENSIONS DUE TO ACT OF MAY 11, 1912. 
[Pension Hearings, 1916, p. 12.] 


The number of pensioners on the roll under the act of May 11, 
1912, the amounts paid out to such pensioners, and the average 
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annual value per pensioner by fiscal years, as shown in the 
annual reports for 1912, 1913. and 1914, are as follows: 


r E IENA 
June 30, 1913 
S A0 o (( 369, 624 


r ð Ä ͤ i A TE 

The exact additional cost to the Government for pensions, 
due to said act of May 11, 1912, is not obtainable, as the great 
body of the pensioners enrolled thereunder were gained from 
pensioners already on the roll under other laws, and in such 
cases no account of payments by differences in old and new 
rates is maintained, all pensions paid upon the new grant being 
charged to the law under which it is made, and the old rate be- 
ing merged in the new from the date to which payment was last 
made at the old rate. 

The grants under the act of May 11, 1912, have been very 
largely to pensioners who were on the roll under the act of 
February 6, 1907, as will appear by the following table, which 
shows the number on the roll under said latter act on the dates 
in the above table and gives also the amounts disbursed and 
the average annual values: 


Tune 30, 1912... 
June 30, 1913... 
June 30, 1914... 


The total of original allowances under the act of May 11, 1912, 
to claimants not on the roll under other laws for the three years 
noted was 1,456, and the balance was made up of transfers from 
the general law and the act of June 27, 1890, classes of Civil 
War survivors. The average annual value of these two latter 
classes combined for the three years was $194.27. The average 
annual value of the act of February 6, 1907, class for the same 
period was $178.75, and the average annual value of the three 
classes combined for said period was 8184.01, as against an aver- 
age annual value of $255.79 in the act of May 11, 1912, class 
showing an increase in annual value per pensioner in the latter 
class of $71.78. In a hearing before a subcommittee of the 
House Committee on Appropriations on January 30, 1913, it was 
stated by Mr. Thompson, of this bureau, that the act of May 11, 
1912, would add about $72 per annum for each pensioner. 

In view of the changes going on during the period in question 
in the classes named, which embrace all of the Civil War sur- 
vivors on the roll, a comparison of the amounts paid out would 
not afford trustworthy information as to the increase in cost of 
pensions chargeable to the act of May 11, 1912. 

The amounts paid out on account of pensions for the fiscal 
years 1909 to 1912, inclusive, are shown as follows: 

f Ss eS ee $161, 973, 703. 77 
CCN ER Cs Ser YL be OE Pe SE 159, 974, 056. 08 

157, 325, 160. 35 
191) STE Nisin Seip ie Sad ope Re ne ̃ ROS a ED 152, 986, 433. 72 

The reduction in pension expenditures by years was— 

ET RAR LE on $1, 999, 647. 69 


F „ . 73 


UIT ARNAR E . SEN RYE EO EE 4, 888, 726. 

In the absence of legislative provision as made by the act of 
May 11, 1912, and in view of the progressive decrease in ex- 
penditure above shown, a decrease of $6,000,000 and over for 
the ensuing year 1913, and of $8,000,000 and over for the year 
1914, or, say, $15,000,000 for the two years, would appear to 
be a conservative estimate. 

As above shown, the amount expended in 1912 was $152,986,- 
433.72. With decreases for the ensuing years 1913 and 1914 by 
$6,500,000 and $8,500,000, respectively, the expenditures for said 
years would have been: 

117717 !.. $146, 486, 433. 72 


2 


1 sk sae ae eae naan ̃ ⏑ꝙꝗꝙ m 
ie ee Ba ate BOT ae 

The actual expenditures in said years were: 
a T p j p j —j—5ð—ꝗĩtiPꝙrßʒ8 Ghee 
II ĩðV 0 ĩðͤâv u r 
r e eee 


The difference of $62,116,339.62 might thus be taken to repre- 
sent the additional cost to the Government for pensions charge- 
able to the act of May 11, 1912, for the period from date of its 
approval to the close of the last fiscal year, June 30, 1914. 
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NAVY PENSION FUND. 


Navy pension fund: Section 4755 of the Revised Statutes pro- 
vides that Navy pensions shall be paid out of the Navy pen- 
sion fund,” upon an appropriation by Congress, so far as the 
same may be sufficient. 

The naval pension fund at present amounts to $14,000,000, 


TOTAL ‘EXPENDITURES FOR PENSIONS. 


The following table, furnished by the Commissioner of Pen- 
sions, shows the amounts paid by the Government in pensions 
to soldiers, sailors, and marines, their widows, minor children, 
and dependent relatives, on account of military and naval sery- 
ice since the foundation of the Republic: 


War of the Revolution (estimated) $70,000, 000. 00 | hearing interest at the rate of 3 per cent per annum, and is 
War of 1812 (service pension)——-----------------__ 4}, 00) 521. 91 | created under the provisions of sections 4751 and 4752 of the 
— wih Mexico (service pension 4451. er icy — Revised Statutes. 
22... ⁊ͤ IES OE EE TS DTT Ge AASB The payments on account of Navy pensions during the fiscal 

W. ith 8 and Philippine insurrection 46, 092, 740. 37 
Rent Eetablishment - ee. 1.928, 017.21 | Year 1914 aggregated $6,047,004.48. 
Unclassified- ST AC TERRI Gs ag Me 18.508, 447. 41 Pensioners and amounts paid, arranged by States, insular possessions, 

Total ra 4, 729, 957, 870. 94 Canal Zone, and foreign countries, during the fiscal year ended June 


80, 191}. 

The following table, also compiled from the annual reports of 
the Commissioner of Pensions, shows the number of pensioners 
on the roll, the annual value of pensions, the disbursements on 
account of pensions, the number of original applications filed, 
and the number of original claims allowed each fiscal year from 
1879 to 1914, inclusive: 


{Report of Commissioner of Pensions, 1914, p. 34.1 


First payments during the last fire years. 


3,094 „689.92 
77 156,915.36 
857 „285.76 
27742 | 6,004,302. 38 
* * , 
Fiscaliyear. 7,709 | 1,693,513. 12 
9,581 | 2,104, 754.08 
2,491 | 547,222,88 
8,607 | 1,890, 785.76 
5 | "eas 
1879 242,755 825,403,742. 15 833, 664, 428.92 57,118 31,346 r 
1880 250,802 | 25,917,908, 60 | 56, 680,229.08 141,466] 19,545 52 1 
1881 268, 830 28,769, 567. 46 50,583, 405.35 | 31,116 21,304 4. — A 
1882 285,697 | 20,341,101. 62 | 54,313,172.05 | 40,839 5684 5 
1883 303,658 | 22, 245, 192. 43 | 60,427,573.81 | 48,776 38,162 21,017 687.408. 76 
1884. 222,750 34,450,600. 35 57,912;387:47 41,788 4,192 ay as ome 
RS a $45,125 | 38,990,985. 28 | 65,171,937.12 | 40,918 85, 767 125 4,492, 236. 
1886...... TERARI 365,783 | 44, 708,027. 44 | 64, 091, 142.90 49, 895 40,857 5, 1, 130,473.28 
1887.. 406,007 52, 84,641.22 78, 752,907. 08  72;465 | 55,194 6 3,000, 609.12 
1888. 452,557 | 50, 707, 220.92 78, 650,50 . 67 75,725 252 2,617,267. 52 
1889.. 480,725 | 64,246,552.36 | 88,842,720:58 | -81,220 | 51,921 32,675 | 7,178,401. 08 
1890. 537,944 | 72,052, 143. 49 106, 094, 250.39 105,044] -66,637 842 | 7,215, 087.65 
1891.. 676,160 | 89, 247, 200. 20117, 312,650.50 686,941] 156, 488 12, 107 | 2,672, 846. 56 
1892.. £76,068 116, 829, 887. 24 130, 304, 147.11 246,688 224,057 3,840) 843,571.20 
1893 966, 012 |°130,510, 179.34 156,506, 87.94 119,361] 121,630 -37,804 | 8,305,676. 32 
1894 969,544 | 130/120,863.00 139,880, 728.17 57,141 39,085 2,264 | 497,355.52 
1805 970, 524 130, 048,365.00 130, 807,788.78 | 45,861. 399,185 13,758 | 3,022, 357. 44 
1896 970, 678 129, 485,587.00 138,215, 174.98 42,244] 40,374 328, 917.76 
1897.. 976,014 129, 785, 428.00 139, 949, 717.35 50,588 50,101 6,283 | 1,380, 249.44 
1898.. 993,714 | 130, 968, 465.00 | 144, 651,879:80 | 48,72 52,648 19,739 | 4,336, 858.72 
1899.. -} 991,519 | 131,617,961-00 | 138,355,052.95 | 53,881] 375,077 1,810] - 398,938. 88 
D Eudan. 903,529 131,534,544. 00 | 138;462,130.65 | -51,964] 40,645 65,369 |14, 361, 155. 52 
P 997, 735131, 568, 218.00 138, 81, 48. 81] 58,373] 44,888 3,478] 764,047.04 
E 999, 446 | 132,152, 800. 00 | 137, 504,267.99 | 47,965 40,173 2,807 | 616, 641. 76 
s 996, 545 | 133,029, 090.00 437, 759,653.71 | 52,325 40, 136 74,250 16, 312, 133.60 
D 994,762 | 134,130,203. 00 141,008, 571.00 55,794 44,296 10,916 | 2,398, 026, 88 
1905.. 908,441 |-136, 745,295.00 | 141, 142,861.33 | 352, 841 50,027 7,469 | 1,640,789. 92 
1906.. 985,971 | 136,237,749. 00 139, 000, 288.25 37,212 34,974 2,407 15, 907, 263. 36 
1907 967,371 | 140, 850,880.60 138, 155,412.46 43,619 | 29,945 4,293 | 943,086.24 
1908. 951,887 | 159,495, 701.00 |.153,093,086.27:| 46,619] -37,691 1,623 | 356,540.64 
1909 £46,194 | 160,682,870.32 | 161,973, 703.50 | 35,789] 45,085 5, 164 | 1,134,427. 52 
1910. 921, 083 158,382,301. 82 150, 974, 056. 08 31,777 28,027 16,239 | 3,567,383. 52 
1911. 892,098 | 154,834, 237. 80 157,325, 160.35 | 30,001 28,519 8,047 | 1,767, 761. 90 
1012. 860,204 | 151,558, 141. 40 105. 27,602 | 22,777 983 | “215,945.44 
1913. 1 820,200 | 171,400, 784. 82 | 174, 171,660.80 | 27,856 | 18,34 6,264 | 1,376,075. 52 
C 785,239 | 166,449,333. 20 r 33,869 | 19,287 oan . —— 
. „ 
10,170 | 2,234,145. 00 
Does not include 72 pensioners, Class, Brothers, sisters, sons, and daughters” 1 1000 
under general law,” formerly carried on the New York agenoy roll. 18/04 12885 7 
-FIRST PAYMENTS. Total.—...—....—.—.—.—.—.—. ..... 770,008 {171,387 455.61 
The first payments made on new certificates each year for the | Canal Zone, total gar mae 
past five years, with the averages, and the averages of first NE . 
payments, by classes, during the past year are shown in the INSULAR POSSESSIONS. 
commissioner’s report, as follows: 2 501.00 
2 15,816, 96 
35 


5 


In original War with Spain cases 
In increase and reissue cases. 


2 


12,741.44 
7, 

36,750.80 

31 
00 1 144.00 
00 12 2, 508. 00 
00 98 20, 802. 00 
-00 35 6,156. 00 
00 5 1,104, 00 
3 720.00 
2 288. 00 
Average first payments in each olass. 21 5,104.32 
Average value of first payments: i 1150.00 
In tin ese . — 104 6 1,404.00 
In original Regular Establishment cases 120. 49 8 1.998. 00 
In original act May 11, 1912, cases 148. 97 2 360. 00 
In original act Feb. 6, 1907, cases 225. 67 2,602 529,620. 00 
In original general law, Civil War Ca8se8S-------------———— 90.97 1 906. 00 
In original act June 27, 1890, cases.. 188.29 11 3,030.00 
In original act Apr. 19, 1908, cases 48. 18 4,057.16 
—. — ke LO 1 144.00 
1 120. 00 
3 702. 00 
42 054.00 
1 144,00 
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Pensioners and amounts paid. arranged by States, ete—Continued. 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES—continued. 


Den s| 35,510.00 
Dominican Repubii— aeea 1 144.00 
. 4 744.00 
„S EN S EES 464| 957, 908.00 
. — 1 144.00 
RAIAN 7 1,500.00 
829,918.00 
£04 „201. 
9 1,320.00 
6 1, 
4 
12 1, 
415 85, 


oe See 


wå 
2 


5588888 88888888888 5888888888888 


‘per Banw 


* 


Bronte Sade ate en Ber SasSeSwBareswweiukS0om 


— 
> 


Scotland 
Seychelles Islands 
Siam 


22 


— — 
=> 
2 
7 


888885 
e 


2 
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5,163 | 1,034, 071.88 


SUMMARY, 


Pensioners residing in States and Territories and pay- 
monte toben.. eee T E 


and payments to them 
Pensioner residing in foreign countries and payments to 
em 


Total payments on account of Army and Navy pensions, 


MOLE i aisdeccct ican vsncnenseanssddonesouctenpuscnecses 172, 417, 546. 26 


CIVIL WAR SURVIVORS. 


[From Report of Commissioner of Pensions, 1914, p. 5.] 

The following shows the loss and percentage of loss to the 
pension roll by death of Civil War soldier pensioners from the 
year 1909 to 1914, inclusive. This is the first time that the per- 
centages have been shown. It will be seen that the percentage 
of loss is increasing with the advancing age of the veterans. 


Losses to pension roll, 1909 to 191}. 


Disbursements for pensions and for maintenance of pension system, 
1866 to 191}. 


Cost, mainte- 


Fiscal year. Paid as pensions, | nance, and ex- 
penses. 


$15, 450,549.88 | 4407, 105. 00 2185, 8857, 714. 88 722 
20, 784, 789. 69 490,977.35 | 21, 275,767.04 155,474 
23,101, 509. 36 853,020.34 | 23,654, 520.70 643 
28,513, 247. 27 564,526.81 | 29,077,774. 08 187,963 
29, 351, 488. 78 €00,997.86 | 29,952, 480.64 198, 686 
28, 518, 792. 62 863,079.00! 29, 881, 871. 02 207,495 
29; 752, 746. 81 251,253.00 | 0. 703,900.81 232,220 
20,982, 008.89 1, 003, 200.64 27,985, 204. 83 238,411 
30, 206, 778. 99 966,794.13 | J1,173,574.12 236, 241 
29,270, 404. 76 982,695.35 |  30,253,100.11 | 234,821 
27, 936,209.53 | 1,015,078. 81 28,951,288.34 | 232,137 
28,182, 821.72 | 1,034, 459.33 | 29,217, 281.05 232,104 
26, 786,000.44 | 1,032, 500.00 27, 818,509.53 | 223,908 
33, 664, 428. 92 837,734.14 | 34, 502,163.06 | 242,755 
56, 689, 229, 08 935,027.28 | 57,024, 286.38 280,802 
50, 583, 405.35 | 1, 072,050.64 51,658, 464. 90 268, 830 
54, 313,172.05 1, 400, 230. 0 1 55, 779,408.06 | 288,607 
60,427, 57. 81 28,501, 848.20 (3,019, 222.10] 303,658 
57, 912,387.47 | 2,85, 181. 00 (0, 747,568.47 | 322,750 
65,171, 937.12 | 3,302, 576.34] 68,564, 518.46] 345,125 
64,001, 142.90] 3,245, 016.61 — 67,836,159.51 | 365,78 
73, 752, 997.08 | 3,753, 400. 91 77,500,307. 90] 400,007 
78, 950,501.67 | 3, 515,057.27 8,405, 558.94 452,557 
88, 842, 720.58 | 3, 466,968.40] 2, 309,688.98 489, 725 

106, 083,850.39 | 3,526, 382.13 109, 620, 232. 52 7, 944 

117,312, 690.50 | 4,700, 636.44] 122,013, 328.94] 676,160 

139,394) 147. 11 4, 808, 65. 80 144, 292,812.91 | 876,008 

156, 906, 637.94 | 4, 867,734.42 | 161,774,372.36 | $66, 012 

139, 986, 726.17] 3, 963,976.31 | 143,950, 702.48 | 969, 544 

139,812, 204.30 | 4, 888,020. 21 144, 150,314.51 970,524 

138,220, 704.46 | 3, 991,375.61 142,212,080. 07 970,678 

139, 949, 717.35 | 3,987,783. 07 143,887, 500. 42] 676,014 

144,651,879.80 | 4,114,001. 46] 148.765, 971.25 993,714 

188, 355,062.95 4,147,517. 73 142, 502,570.68 | 991,519 

138, 462,130.65 | 3,841, 706.74] 142,306, 887.30 993) 502 

138, 531,483.84 | 3,868,795, 44 142, 400,279.28 | 997,735 

137, 504,207.90 3,81, 378.96 141,335, 646.85 990, 446 

137, 750, 658. 71 3,908, 216.79 141, 752, 870. 50 900,545 

141, 093, 571.49 | 3,849, 566.25  144,942,987.74 | 903,702 

141,142, 861.33 | 3,721, 82.82 144,84, 604. 15] 998, 441 

139,000, 288.25 | 3,523, 269.51 | 142, 528,557.70 985,971 

138,155, 412. 46 3,309, 110.44 141, 464,522.00 807,371 

153, 093, 088. 27 2.800, 508.30 155, 804, 048.63 $51,687 

161,973, 708.77 2,802, 583.73 | 184, 826, 287.50 | 46,194 

159, 974,056.08 | 2.057, 073.88 162, 631,729.94 | 921, 083 
157,325, 160.35 2. 517,127.00 169, 842,287.41 | 802.008 

152, 988, 433.72 | 2.448, 857.31 185, 435,201.03 | 800,204 

71, 660.80 | 2.543, 246.59 | 176, 714,907.39 | 520, 200 
17, 546,26 | 2 174, 4847 053.41 | 785,239 


SPECIAL ACTS, 


[Report of Commissioner of Pensions, p. 43.] 

Since 1861 there have been allowed by special acts of Con- 
gress 43,231 pensions and increases of pensions, of which 19,680 
are now on the roll, with an annual face value of $5,944,484. 
Only a part of this is properly chargeable to special acts, as 
most of the beneficiaries had been previously pensioned under 
general laws at lower rates. 

From June 30, 1913, and thereafter during the Sixty-third 
Congress, 894 persons were included in the special acts passed 
at the rates specified in the summary following: 


Pensions granted by special act during the Sizty-third Congress sub- 
sequent to June 30, 1913. 


RATES SPECIFIED, Number. 


Of the above, 153 were granted to persons not in receipt of a 
pension and 741 to persons then receiving smaller pensions. 

The annual value of said special-act pensions is $269,502, and 
the annual increase due to the same is $115,872. 
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The following statement shows the number of pensions and 
increases of pensions granted by special acts during each Con- 
gress since March 4, 1861: 


Number of pensions granted by three acts cach Congress since ‘Mar. 


enn y a OS SEU 12 
Thirty-eighth (1863-1865) ___-________ St ae es 27 
Thirty-ninth gee 7) „TTT 138 
D Sas ne 275 
Forty-first (1869-1 er ee 85 
Forty-seco: Pe gS Oy 8, RE BURG RENEE RENAE. 167 
eee csccetee ptbtageteoas T 182 
gs Os OE, . . . 98 
rh... 230 
e A 96 
ß TIDEL ER 216 
Forty-eighth (1883-1885) 0 598 
e .. 850 
Fiftieth eat aah — TTT 
Fifty-first (1889-1 33 EEDA CATR DAS a ADD De HT.) 
Wifty-seconft: (2801-1806) . miors 217 
Fifty-third (1893-1895) —— — eS 119 
Fifty-fourth (1895-1897) EER MR NESS 378 

eee, RRR ASIC RN De eS EES 694 
Hifty-sixth (18998490 — ee 1.991 
Fifty-seventh (1901-19033 „4„ͤͤ„%ĩ'! c: —— 2.171 
Bifty-eighth (1503-1905) „% —— 3, 388 
Wifty-ninth eser T1: 990 
Sixtieth (1907-1909) T... eh E 
Sixty-first (1809-191117 ĩñũüé?k'ee 8 9,849 
Sixty-second (1911-1913) omens, gaa 
Sixty-third (1913 to June 30, 1914) L Sy ae OT a 894 

—— 
r ITSEEN — 43,231 


Mr. BARTLETT. The information which I have given as to 
these bounties is taken from a work called “American Politics,” 
by Mr. Cooper, a Republican, of Pennsylvania, who for a num- 
ber of years was a member of the Pennsylvania Legislature 
and chairman of the Republican State committee in 1881-82. It 
is to be found on page 74 of that volume. 

I get this statement with reference to the $142,000,000 that 
the United States Government appropriated for bounties from 
a document of the Senate issued in 1879, containing a state- 
ment of the expenses of the war, and which contains the 
amounts of bounties paid by the United States during and imme- 
diately after the war. That document puts the total expenses 
of the war at $6,189,929,908.58. ° 

This bill carries $164,000,000 for the next year, and we appro- 
priated $169,000,000 last year. There is a surplus of between 
seven and seven and one-half million dollars on last year’s ap- 
propriation. I had hoped that we could have reduced the bill by 
that amount, but the Commissioner of Pensions and the subcom- 
mittee and the committee did not think proper to do so. 

It seems that whenever the pension roll decreases in number 
and amount—and it necessarily decreases in numbers as the 
years go by, for 35,000 to 36,000 die and drop out every year— 
that new schemes are to be inaugurated and devised for contin- 
uing this enormous pension roll, larger before the present war 
commenced than was appropriated by the European countries 
for any one year. For myself I protest against this kind of 
legislation. 

I know the bill for 1912 was passed by a Democratic House, 
but that does not make it one that I can favor. I repeat that 
the soldier who is wounded and diseased by fighting his 
country's battles ought to have a pension, and I would be glad 
to vote for it. But these bills that propose simply to give these 
men payment, not for wounds, not for disease, not for long 
service, but merely because they were on the pay roll for 90 
days, does not meet with my favor. The most of them that 
enjoy that benefit are men who went into the Army not from 
patriotic motives, not to defend the flag, but because there was 
paid to them by the States bounties sometimes as high as 
$1,500 in one case. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BARTLETT. Yes. 

Mr, AUSTIN. Why did not the committee give the Commis- 
sioner of Pensions all he asked for? 

Mr. BARTLETT. We have given him all that he asked for 
and more, 

Mr. AUSTIN. As I read the report, it is a million dollars less. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Because the commissioner reduced his 
estimate and then further asked us to reduce it to $164,000,000. 
I have his letter here. 

Mr. AUSTIN. The gentleman from Georgia complains of 
pensioning the soldier that had no disability, Is it not a fact 
that the Southern States pension soldiers who are indigent? 

Mr. BARTLETT. Yes; who have no property. 

í r AUSTIN. Then why should not the Federal Government 
do 

Mr. BARTLETT. Because the Federal Government does not 
limit it in that way. 


Now, Mr. Chairman, there are some other things that I de- 
sire to say, not relating to pensions. First, the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Patmer] this morning, in reply to my col- 
league [Mr. Trieste], said that I did not oppose a certain bill 
which, as far as I can learn, no House or Senate heretofore has 
thought proper to report and put upon the calendar, a bill to 
authorize the exercise of the interstate- commerce power of 
regulating the hours of labor of children of various States in 
this Union. I did not by my vote seek to oppose such a bill. 
I knew it was useless. I knew the forces behind that clamor 
paid no more attention to the restrictions of the power of this 
Government in that Constitution than they did on other ocea- 
sions. I knew they were endeavoring to do that which Jeffer- 
son warned the people before he died, in one of his letters 
written after his retirement, that the interstate-commerce clause 
of the Constitution would be used as an elastic shield under 
which the Federalists would endeavor to draw all the powers 
of the States to the Federal Government and throttle and de- 
stroy the powers of the States. 

I have lived to see in the Congresses of which I have been a 
Member, time and time again, when the police powers of the 
State were swept from it under the guise of doing some great 
moral thing which was solely within the power of the State to do. 

Mr. Chairman, I can not better illustrate what I mean than 
by reading just here an editorial from a great American author, 
who has lived long and devoted his life to the business of edit- 
ing a great newspaper—Henry Watterson, of Louisville, Ky. 

When the former President of the United States, Mr. Roose- 
velt—who had, I hope, a good purpose, I will not say for the 
gratification of ambition to promulgate his doctrine of new 
nationalism, and had gone down to defeat in 1912—had taken 
himself to the jungles of South America to recuperate and 
come back again from Elba, Mr. Watterson wrote this: 

The end of the ublic is not yet. Impiety we behold on every 

: titude and folly; women qu: with nature for not 
making them men; men quarre! with freedom for not leveling condi- 
tions; the visionary to abolish disease and sin by act of Con- 
gas, the demagogue flattering these delusions; but the hand of God 

not yet ready to descend to blight the land and blast the peop 

Not yet; not yet. Maybe it will be His will to lead them through 
1 from the darkness of the hour to higher and better things. 
Who l say? Anyhow, He has lifted all present menace of the 
Deluge. Once more He has saved the people spite of themselves. 
The return of the native may have ornithological, even — ical 

cance, but not political importance. The man on horse can 
only prance in the circus ring. Caesar never again; just plain Teddy of 
the tiger heart and forked tongue, wanting an office and wanting it 
bad, like the rest of those who have been here to-day and gone to- 
morrow, as presently be shall be. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask the 
gentleman from Georgia if he has the editorial that Mr. Watter- 
son wrote about Bryan and the Democrats in 1896? 

Mr, BARTLETT. No, I have not; I read it. 

Mr. MURDOCK. ‘That is equally good authority. 

Mr. BARTLETT. And a very good editorial, too. Mr. Chair- 
man, I hope he is right. Mr. Chairman, 20 years ago, when I 
entered the Halls of this House as a representative of my 
State, where I have served continuously since that time with 
almost the unanimous indorsement of my people, both at the 
primaries and at the election, no such bill as that could have 
been championed, even by a so-called Democrat from Penn- 
sylvania, [Laughter and applause.] I have no apologies to 
make to him or to anybody else for our position on this sort of 
a bill. When the gentleman says that this bill was aimed at 
a few Southern States who coined the labor of children into 
dollars, he made a statement that was far from correct; indeed, 
it was reckless. [Applause.] The gentleman said that it was 
in order to protect us. Mr. Chairman, on one or two occasions 
I have had the privilege of putting into the Rrcorp the laws 
of the State of Georgia in regard to child labor. The senior 
Senator from Georgia, then governor of Georgia, and the 
junior Senator, then a Member of the House, and myself aided 
in passing through the Legislature of the State of Georgia a 
law which protected children in the factory from being im- 
properly worked, children under 14 years of age. We need no 
enlightenment; we need no assertion from the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. PALMER] to know that we have done such 
a thing as that. 

If the gentleman is so interested in taking care of the lives 
and bodies of the children who are working under the lawful 
age, then he might have devoted himself in years gone by and 
at the present time to cleaning up his own house in Pennsyl- 
vania. If I recall correctly, an investigation had by the direction 
of President Roosevelt, over which George Gray, then a circuit 
judge of the United States, presided, developed conditions so 
shocking and horrible in the mines of Pennsylvania, with refer- 
ence not only to the employment of children, but of men and 
women, that the whole country was shocked. The gentleman 
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would better pull the beam out of his own eye before he under- 
takes to criticize or interfere with the mote in his neighbor's 
eye. 

Mr. Chairman, that is all I desire to say in respect to that. 
We invite the slanderers down to the State of Georgia, where 
I live, so that they may see for themselves the happy condition, 
the safe condition, the contented condition of the many people 
employed in the mills, the children employed in the mills under 
the laws of Georgia, and if that does not show up well in com- 
parison with the State of Pennsylvania, then I shall be ashamed. 
The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. PALMER] would better, 
I repeat, sweep out the dirt and filth on this subject from the 
State of Pennsylvania and the mines and workshops there before 
he undertakes to come in here and in his unconstitutional way 
undertake to protect the children of Georgia. The gentleman 
spoke of those who opposed by their voices and by their votes 
this measure. I voted against it. There is not a man in this 
House on either side who did not know when the bill was called 
up and my name was called that I would vote against it. 

It is not because I have not as much at heart the interest and 
protection of the children of the country as has the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania; not because I would not advocate and have 
not advocated in my own State legislature the enactment of laws 
to protect them from avarice of the mill owners, but because I 
know, when the fathers builded this Government and wrote into 
the Constitution the words that are written there limiting the 
power of the Government and reserving certain rights to the 
States, that they intended that no one like the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. PALMER] should undertake to lay his hand 
on the sacred ark of the covenant and invade the liberties of the 
people of the States by enacting a law of that kind. I believe, 
as do many others, that this is a Government with limited pow- 
ers, and that certain rights are reserved to the States; and if 
that be treason to the Democratic Party and to the country, then 
the gentleman may make the most of it. I have lived in that 
sort of belief and I have advocated in this House for 20 years 
that belief, and I shall go out of it maintaining that belief and 
my own self-respect. I shall go back to my people knowing that 
I have kept the faith, whether they approve or do not approve, 
or whether the gentleman from Pennsylvania approves or does 
not approve. I would rather retire to private life, as I shall do, 
with these convictions, and go down to my grave believing in 
them and believing that I stand for them, than have all of the 
cheap claptrap notoriety that people get from endeavoring to 
change the laws of the State by these unauthorized and unjusti- 
fiable methods. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BARTLETT. Yes. 

Mr. MURDOCK. I realize the gentleman's sincerity, but 
does the gentleman expect the Supreme Court of the United 
States to hold the child-labor law unconstitutional? 

Mr. BARTLETT. I expect the Supreme Court of the United 
States to administer the law as it has heretofore declared it, 
and to say that you can not exercise the interstate-commerce 
clause of the Constitution to regulate the police laws of the 
States. 

Mr. MURDOCK. But if the Supreme Court holds that it is 
constitutional, what then? 

Mr. BARTLETT. Then the people will have to submit to it. 

Mr. MURDOCK. And in that event we would have had hold 
of the right horn of the dilemma and the gentleman of the 
wrong horn. 

Mr. BARTLETT. That does not make it right. I decide 
these questions of constitutionality by my own convictions and 
not by what the Supreme Court or somebody else may say. 
I am the judge, and not the Supreme Court. 

I did not intend to say anything on this, Mr. Chairman. I 
have done so because the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
PALMER] threw out such a broad challenge to those of us who 
spoke against it and those of us who voted against it in stating 
that we were endeavoring to fasten upon the country wrongs 
perpetrated by avaricious mill owners against the children of 
the country. 

Another thing. Mr, Chairman, I am opposed as a Democrat 
to any proposition looking to the Government ownership of the 
public utilities of this country. No Democratic platform, no 
Republican platform that I have ever read, and no platform of 
any of the great parties that have battled for the supremacy of 
this great Government in the last 100 years has ever advo- 
cated it. On every stump in Georgia, from the mountain to the 
seaboard, from Savannah to the Chattahoochee River, every 
Democratic candidate and speaker have rung out the protest of 
the Democratic fathers against so-called Government owner- 
ship or any species of Government control. That was a policy 
which originated as far back as 1872 with the Socialist Labor 


Party. I did not believe in it then and I do not believe in it 
now. Men may come and men may go, parties may change and 
men in parties may change, but that faith I shall hold to as an 
abiding truth. I have kept it and I propose to keep it on all 
occasions, however much I may regret that the occasion arises 
when I shall have to assume that position and give expression 
to my opinion in opposition to my party. I see no difference 
between Government ownership of railroads and Government 
ownership of ships that ply the seas. In truth, I would rather 
under the operation of government vote for Government owner- 
ship of railroads than I would for Government ownership of 
ships, because the United States Government has the right to 
exercise the power of eminent domain through the States, also 
to condemn a right of way for its highways to carry the mails 
or military supplies, or build railroads under the commerce 
clause of the Constitution, as the Supreme Court has said, but 
whoever, until this month or this year, ever proclaimed the doc- 
trine that the United States Government had the right to con- 
demn a highway across God’s highway, upon the seas of the 
world, which is God's highway, 3 miles from shore. 

No man is prohibited from going upon it or sailing upon it, 
and you can not exercise a power or sovereignty or force and 
say you condemn it and use it. So I found myself disagreeing 
with the policy of my party, the policy advocated by my friends 
in this House. I declined to accept it. I have the greatest 
admiration, affection, and respect for the man in the White 
House. I think he is one of the greatest Presidents whom we 
have had in many decades in this country—a sincere, true 
patriot. I do not propose and have not proposed to indulge 
in any sycophantic praise of him. I took my political life in my 
hands in the primaries in 1912 in my district in advocating his 
nomination, and some who are now shouting his praises were 
fiercely attacking him. 

I stood up for him and carried my particular section for him 
in the primary. I thought in 1912, as I think now, that he was 
the best man of all the candidates we could nominate for the 
Presidency and the only man we could elect. He is a manly 
man; he has opinions of his own, and when occasion arose 
which called upon him to do so he asserted those principles and 
voted them or remained quiet and did not support the candidates 
who represented the principles he could not accept. I claim the 
same right to vote and voice those principles that I have be- 
lieved in all my life, whether in the Democratic caucus or in 
the House. I exercised this right in the Democratic caucus. 
The Democratic caucus has formulated a rule by which a man 
who could not support a measure that contravenes his view of 
the Constitution of the United States or which violates the 
pledge which he had made to his people could be excused from 
supporting a caucus measure. 

But these small men who undertake to enlarge their propor- 
tions by standing in the glaring light that beats around the 
White House go around and glibly talk about“ bolters.“ They 
want front seats and front places in the White House light; 
they who hold up their hands and shout, like Demetrius of old, 
“Great, great is Diana of the Ephesians.” So they shout, 
s NN great is Woodrow Wilson in the White House.“ [Ap- 
plause. 

As Demetrius said when St. Paul undertook to tell him about 
the Christian religion and the wonders which Christ and His 
disciples had worked, when he undertook to preach the doc- 
trine of Christianity, Demetrius urged the people to stone 
him because it interfered with Demetrius’s business. And so 
these shouters for Wilson would have it done to us. I do not 
cure if they stone me like Demetrius would have stoned St. 
Paul because we interfered with their business of patronage. 
{Laughter and applause.) Why, I am ready to be stoned; I 
am ready to be pilloried in the white light of public opinion 
of my State and of my constituency; and if I can not show them 
that I stood for the faith of the fathers, that I exercised a 
right that a Democratic caucus gave me when we organized the 
Democratic caucus, then I must accept the consequences; but I 
would rather wrap the robes of private station around me and 
retire to my home and serve the balance of my life as a private 
citizen than to be forced by any sort of demand to lose my 


I can lose office and be satisfied. I can lose the good opinion 
or approval of those men who have one opinion to-day and an- 
other to-morrow, but I can not go to my home and my people 
with my self-respect gone, and tell them that I did it by the 
dictation of anybody, and I will not do it. [Applause.] 

Mr. Chairman, how much time have I remaining? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Chairman, I ask leave to extend my 
remarks, by putting in extracts from the National Magazine, 
which gives a statement of the various instances where States 
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have undertaken government ownership of railroads and have 
failed. I ask to put that in. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Georgia asks unan- 
imous consent to extend his remarks in the manner indicated. 
Is there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

The article referred to is as follows: 

GOVERNMENT OWNERSHIP OF UTILITIES, 
(By William Clayton.) 

“Government ownership and operation is not an entirely 
new proposition in this country, for minor ventures were made 
as far back as colonial days, most of which were financial fail- 
ures. Prior to 1860 appropriations exceeding $12,000,000 had 
been made by Congress for the construction of Government- 
owned transportation projects, but the most searching investi- 
gations which students of political economy have made have 
brought to light nothing remarkable except the fact that no 
financial success followed these undertakings. 

“The older States have had the most disappointing ex- 
perience with practically every project they have launched, 
and a very interesting volume could be compiled from the 
records of government owned and operated canals in some of 
the Eastern States. The figures would be appalling, and they 
would indicate a waste of money far beyond all reason. Out- 
side of New York State the great majority of canal projects 
have either been abandoned or turned over to private owner- 
ship; and even in New York State no one would venture to 
assert that the canals have been other than a gigantic failure 
except so far as they have assisted in the development of the 
territory through which they were built. As enterprises stand- 
ing alone, the financial losses have been colossal, 

“History shows that several American States have owned 
and operated steam railroads, only to abandon them as un- 
profitable and therefore unsuccessful. The only Government 
railroads in this country to-day are the Panama Railroad, 
operated by the Federal Government, and a short road in Texas 
known as the Penitentiary line. (The apparent success of 
Government operation of the Panama Railroad is due to ex- 
cessively high rates and monopolization of the traffic. For in- 
stance, the Panama Railroad’s average freight rate in the fiscal 
year 1918 was a trifle short of 34 cents per ton per mile, which 
was more than four times greater than the average of the 
privately owned railroads of the United States—three-quarters 
of a cent per ton per mile.) Georgia and North Carolina own 
certain railroads, which were built several years ago, but 
they are now leased and operated by private companies, Before 
going out of the railroad business these States encountered 
disastrous experiences in the operation of the system. Proba- 
bly no better account of an unsuccessful experience may be 
found than the story told by Hon. T. B. Wamock, formerly 
judge of the Supreme Court of North Carolina, who wrote, in 
1906; ‘This road (from Goldsboro to Morehead City) has been 
operated by the State of North Carolina for nearly half a 
century, in war and peace, by Democrats, by Republicans, and 
by fusionists, with various degrees of failure. à 

“<The private stockholders for years have pleaded for a lease 
or anything to avoid a continuance of political mismanagement. 
During these many years no dividend has been earned, though 
one or two presidents declared dividends of 1 or 2 per cent per 
annum for political effect, when such moneys should have been 
used in betterments. Finally, during the administration of Gov. 
Aycock, it became known that the administration had deter- 
mined to heed the cries of the private stockholders and the 
sound business judgment of the people of the State and to 
lease this last of the State’s railroads. A great sigh of relief 
went up from mountain to sea. The effect of the lease was 
immediate. The first year of private management improved 
the roadbed and equipment to a point never before approached. 
The road is being extended and new connections made and is 
run upon business as opposed to political methods. The service, 
both passenger and freight, has been nearly doubled, and favor- 
itism has been abolished.’ 

“The experience of Cincinnati, which owns the Cincinnati & 
Southern Railroad, has been nothing but unsatisfactory from a 
financial standpoint. 

“Missouri has had a most unfortunate experience in railroad 
construction and operation, and it is stated that its losses in 
this line of endeavor amount to approximately $25,000,000. 

“The State of Pennsylvania is said to have lost about $20,- 
000,000 in its railway projects. This loss resulted from its ex- 
perience with the old Philadelphia & Columbia Railroad. 

Indiana started out in the late thirties to demonstrate its 
faith in public ownership, but, after a year’s experience as an 
owner and operator of the Madison & Lafayette road, frankly 
admitted its failure and stopped the losses after a million and 
a half had been sunk in the enterprises, 
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“These illustrations are not the only unsuccessful experi- 
ences that American States have encountered with public owner- 
ship and operation. Unfortunately, a complete story of these 
failures has never been written, and as many of them occurred 
before our present generation the precedents have not been 
sufficiently considered. When these failures are better under- 
stood they will aid in forming correct conclusions regarding 
the wisdom of municipalizing everything in sight. 

“The commissioner of accounts of the city of New York re- 
cently reported to the mayor that the net loss from operating 
the Staten Island ferry for seven years was $4,450,699. The 
city’s loss on the Staten Island ferry proper, coupled with the 
loss on what is known as the Thirty-ninth Street division, a 
Brooklyn ferry, has been $6,625,000, an average of $2,934 a day. 
Gazing at these figures, and then contemplating the fact that 
these ferries paid when they were privately operated, can not 
but dampen the ardor of any municipal ownership enthusiast. 

+ * * + = * * 

“Every government of municipal enterprise is exposed to 
political outbidding of one politician by another. Government 
employees become electoral factors in proportion to the in- 
crease of Government and municipal activities. They become 
the actual masters of those to whom in theory they are sub- 
servient. 

In the Municipal Trading Report, Sir Thomas Hughes, twice 
mayor of Liverpool, states: ‘The day on which a man becomes 
the employee of a municipal corporation he ought to have no 
further voice in the choice of his superiors.’ 

“The New York World recently states: 

“*Nominally the civil-service employees of New York are 
public servants. In reality they are public masters, 

„The original civil-service laws were enacted to protect 
faithful public servants from political bosses and to safeguard 
the public business from the demoralization of public welfare. 
We have protected all these employees from the boss, but we 
have got to devise means to protect the public from its em- 
ployees. No corporation would dare take the aggressive stand 
oe public regulation that these civil-service employees 

e. 

„New York has a written charter, but it is only a matter of 
form. The real charter of New York is to be found in the de- 
crees of 60,000 and more civil-service employees, all organized 
against their employers, the people of New York. They are all 
despots of our democracy.’ 

“One difficulty common to most forms of government owner- 
ship arises from the necessity of dealing with a large number 
of employees. The tasks of a government, whether it be a na- 
tion or a municipality, are sufficiently varied and comprehensive 
to take up all the ability and time of the administrators, with- 
out adding unnecessarily to their duties. In public ownership 
there is a multiplication of the activities of government which 
brings about vexatious interference with liberty and a restric- 
tion upon legitimate enterprises. In other words, instead of 
the liberties of the people being protected they are curtailed.” 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to extend 
my remarks in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Ohio? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. KAHN. Mr. Chairman, I make a similar request. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none, 

Mr. LANGLEY. Mr. Chairman, I make a similar request. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Kentucky? [After a pause.] The Chair hears 
none. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the following sums are appropriated, out of 
any money in the Treasury not otherwise appre riated, for the payment 
of pensions for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1916, and for other pur- 
poses, namely, 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. I ask unanimous consent that the gentleman from Penn- 
Sylvania [Mr. Moorz] may proceed for 10 minutes as though it 
ere in general debate. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Chairman, I hope that will be done, 
and I join with the gentleman from Illinois in that request. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois asks unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Moore] may proceed for 10 minutes. Is there objection? [After 
a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. MOORE. Mr. Chairman, I am obliged to the gentleman 
from Illinois, also the gentleman from Georgia, for this courtesy 
at this time. It is rather belated, since what I have to say 
could have been more appropriately said at the time the discus- 
sion was on. I rise now to say a word or two with respect 
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to a practice that has grown up here of criticizing men who are 
not present. I do not mean to reflect upon the gentleman 
from Georgia, for instance, who has just made a yery severe 
attack upon my distinguished colleague, the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. PALMER], inviting a reply that I presume, in 
due course, will be made in defense of the child-labor bill, but 
I do think some Member in this House should rise when a 
statement is being made about an individual who is not here, 
which statement involves a charge of corruption concerning in- 
dividuals who are not present to defend themselves. 

Now, I have no desire to question the motives of the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. TavENNER]. He has started out on a 
line of investigation which is special to his particular district 
and he endeavors to broaden it so that it will attract general 
attention. But when he comes into the House and asks leave 
to have read a statement, which statement he represents to be 
a response to a very lengthy attack made by him in the RECORD, 
and which does not upon its face appear to be a statement of 
the person to whom it is attributed, it is entirely regular, fair 
and just that some one—it happened to be me in this instance— 
should rise and question the authenticity of the statement. 

In the CoNGressionaLt Record of February 15 our very indus- 
trious colleague from Illinois [Mr. TAvENNER] inserted a speech 
of more than 22 pages in length, which is a direct attack upon 
the War and the Navy Departments, and which throughout 


breathes the spirit of corruption and of graft, and which in 


some instances directly asserts that officers of the Government 
serving under our distinguished Democratic President, Woodrow 
Wilson, are in league with certain trusts and combinations for 
the purpose of making money and making it corruptly. 

Mr. TAVENNER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOORE. I can not yield just now. The gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. TAVENNER], having gone thus far in the RECORD, 
proceeds this morning, under time granted to him by the gentle- 
man from Georgia [Mr. BARTLETT], to have read an article from 
a newspaper, which, according to his statement, is in answer to 
his lengthy speech of February 15. The gentleman from Illi- 
nois stated in his address of this morning—a stenographic copy 
of this address being before me—that he, the gentleman from 
Illinois, having called attention to the fact that— 

Four which constitute the War Trust of this country, have 
drawn down $175,000,000 worth of contracts from the Government for 
munitions of war, and that Army and Navy officers have permitted 
these four concerns to outrageously ove the Government for 
every dollar's worth of those supplies— 
therefore he calls attention to the fact that Gen. Crozier—and 
that comes very close to an implication that Gen. Crozier is one 
of the officers who is permitting the Government to be out- 
rageously charged“ 

That Gen. Crozier, the present Chief of Ordnance, who does the buy- 
ing of these oppas for tbe Army, was formerly in partnership with 
the Bethlehem el Co.; that he was in partnership with them on the 
day he was made Chief of Ordnance— 

And so forth. Having made this fling, the gentleman from 
Illinois says: 

My attention has been directed to an answer by Gen. Crozier to the 
char; which I have made, and I think, in fairness to Gen. Crozier 
and in order that his views may be in the Recoxp, as mine have been 
placed in the Recorp— 

And so forth. That this alleged statement by the general 
should be read from the Clerk's desk, and so forth. 

Now, it was patent to every Member who listened to the 
newspaper article which the gentleman sent up to the Clerk’s 
desk to be read that it did not emanate from Gen. Crozier; that 
it was just as I said when breaking into the reading of the 
article, observing that it was unfair, that the article iself 
represents a man of straw set up to be knocked down. That is 
to say, the gentleman from Illinois, having made his charges, 
22 pages in length, which charges have not been responded to, 
discovers a newspaper dispatch saying that Gen. Crozier con- 
templated doing so and so, and that Gen. Crozier might reply. 
That is the only basis for the statement of the gentleman 
from Illinois that Gen. Crozier proposed to do anything. 

I said that this was not a fair method of procedure, and I 
was interrupted by certain calls from the floor, indicating that 
I was very much out of order and that I ought not to proceed. 
Now, in the speech of the gentleman from Illinois of February 
15, after he has roasted Gen. Crozier, he says very much as 
he says in offering this newspaper statement about this man 
of straw, this bugaboo that he intends to knock down: 

I do not desire to do Gen. Crozier the slightest ce, and, on 
the other hand, I am equally anxious that no injustice be done the 
taxpayers of this country. 

He compliments the general, but bs proceeds to lambast him 
Just about as severely as a first-class, energetic newspaper 
writer is capable of doing, and the gentleman from Illinois 
(Mr. TAVENNER] is all that. 


Now, in the course of my effort to reply briefly to the news- 
paper statement that was read, in order to explain that it was 
not a statement from Gen. Crozier, in order to have it appear 
in the Recorp that something was being used that was not, 
apparently, furnished by Gen. Crozier, there came certain 
objections, cries of “Sit down,” cries of “the gentleman is 
out of order,” suggestions, and catcalls from Members who did 
not address the Chair that I “should take my seat”; sugges- 
tions that I was the representative of the Steel Trust. Although 
some of them were undoubtedly jocular, these suggestions 
about the trusts came from the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
Bortanp], from the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. TAVENNER], 
from the distinguished and always deliberate gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. Foster], and they also came with some explosive 
violence from the distinguished Democratic interrupter of the 
House, the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. GORDON]. 

These gentlemen said that because I was endeavoring to play 
fair and have the House do the decent thing toward a Federal 
officer under a Democratic administration, who was not here, 
that I was speaking in the interest of trusts and combinations. 
Of course, to me that insinuation is the yeriest joke. To my 
constituents it would be laughable. Those who know me and 
have watched me here know that I have been as outspoken on 
this floor against illegal trusts and combinations as any Demo- 
crat ever dared to be. I have not even fallen in with the more 
recent Democratic notions that the Shipping Trust must be 
taken care of by the purchase of foreign ships; that the Rail- 
road Trust must be taken care of, even from the White House, 
by increasing the freight rates in order that the railroads may 
have larger profits; that the Oil Trust and the Cotton Trust 
may have more protection by the purchase of ships to enable 
them to.make more money; that the great shippers and ex- 
porters of the country must have an insurance company, paid 
for by the money of the people, in order that exporters may loot 
the people a little. All these things I have not fallen in with 
under this Democratic administration. I have protested against 
the modern Democratic forgetfulness of the common people of 
the land and their falling into hands of the trusts. I have 
wondered why they did it, whether it was for the purpose of 
securing campaign funds or not I do not know. It may have 
been to get on the right side of the “big interests” with the 
hope of continuing the last Democratic administration for an- 
other term. 

Mr. WALSH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOORE, I will not yield. I have not been able to agree 
with the gentlemen who represent the trusts of this country 
upon the Democratic side of this House—— 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. MOORE. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent for 
five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman asks unanimous consent to 
proceed for five minutes, 

Mr. BARTLETT. I hope it will be granted. 5 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none, 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield for a 
brief question? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
yield to the gentleman from New Jersey? 

Mr. MOORE. Well, as the gentleman is the special repre- 
sentative of the President of the United States, who recently 
received 62 representatives of the “big interests” in order that 
a better understanding might be had as to how the business of 
the country could be restored and normal conditions be resumed, 
I will yield to the gentleman, 

Mr. WALSH. Does the gentleman infer that the President 
of the United States coerced the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion? 

Mr. MOORE. Oh, I make no such intimation. It is a fact, 
however, and the gentleman may ponder over it, that after the 
railroad presidents of the United States visited the White House 
and told the President their troubles, the President of the 
United States did issue a statement, saying that the railroads 
ought to have consideration, and that the freight rates ought to 
be increased. It has happened that the Interstate Commerce 
Commission has taken the same yiew of the situation that the 
President did, and has granted an increase of rates. Under a 
Democratic administration that formerly stood for the down- 
trodden people of the land and was forever against private 
monopolies, and particularly against railroad domination, that 
is pretty good. 

Mr. WALSH. Let the gentleman be fair to the President, and 


say 
Mr. MOORE. That is as far as I can yield to the gentleman. 
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Mr. WALSH. The gentleman ought to know that he did not 
coerce the Interstate Commerce Commission, 

Mr. MOORE. I did not say so. If the gentleman is going to 
be the President's sole defender on this floor 

Mr. WALSH. I do not pretend to be the President's sole 
defender on this floor—— 

Mr. MOORE. Why, then the gentleman will be the only 
Democrat who has responded to the Washington Post’s Mace- 
donian ery for help from Democratic Members to stand up 
and defend the President against the so-called vicious attacks 
that the Republicans are poking into the present administra- 
tion. [Applause and laughter on the Republican side.] 

Mr. WALSH. The gentleman should be fair. 

Mr. MOORE, I am as fair as I can be under the circum- 
stances. People who were prosperous in the gentleman’s own 
district under the last Republican administration are now out 
of work. The people employed in the potteries up there are 
now seeking employment. They lost it because they voted for 
the gentleman's friend, now the President of the United States. 
They had the false notion that they could have continued pros- 
perity under a low-tariff system. The gentleman knows that 
very well, because the slogan of the gentleman’s campaign 
was “ Walsh works with Wilson”; the result was that Walsh 
was left at home, I think the people of Trenton will verify 
that. 

Mr. WALSH. Sometimes merit is not recognized at first, 
and there is still hope. [Laughter and applause.] 

Mr. MOORE. The outlook is not very cheerful. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOORE. Gladly, if the gentleman will give me more 
time. 

Mr. BARTLETT. I want to ask the gentleman a question. 

Mr. MOORE. Yes. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Does the gentleman think that a real 
Democrat at any time takes suggestions from the Washington 
Post as to what a Democrat ought to do? 

Mr. MOORE. Well, sometimes the Post speaks out only in 
the interest of the Democratic Party. Its editor and proprietor 
is an excellent Democrat; he gives the party good advice from 
time to time. [Laughter.] 

It seems to me that it ought to be stated now, in view of the 
protests that arose from the Democratic side a moment ago 
against a Republican Member daring to take his feet to even 
ask for fair play for a Democratic officeholder, that we ought 
to find out the origin of the case. I do not know whether Gen. 
Crozier is a Republican or a Democrat, and I do not care. I 
have not taken the trouble to call up Gen. Crozier or any of 
his friends to find out what his attitude is on these charges that 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. TAVENNER] has brought against 
him. I do not know whether he knows that his name was used 
in this body to-day or not. I speak only in the interest of fair 
play, and just now I am endeavoring to trace the origin of the 
man whom the Democrats did not want defended on this floor 
a little while ago, but whom they apparently desired to de- 
nounce, and whom they would connect with the great trusts of 
this country. 

Let us see where he came from. I understand he was a cap- 
tai. in the Bureau of Ordnance some years ago, and that he 


was the inventor of what is called the disappearing gun car- f- 


riage. I am not going into details, because they are technical, 
and I have not the finesse in that regard of my distinguished 
friend from Alabama, Capt. Hosson. But in a departmental 
report signed by the Hon. Daniel S. Lamont, Secretary of War, 
and a very clever Democrat he was, I find this—the report was 
for the year 1894: : 


The establishment of type disappearing 1 carriages for S- inch and 
10-inch guns, invented by officers of the nance Corps and believed to 
be unequaled for rapidity and simplicity of action by any carriage else- 
where in use, is a notable achievement of the year. This problem 
solved, the armament of our harbors may now be prosecuted as rapidly 
as means are availiable. 
$ * * * s * $ 

At the date of the last annual report of the department a selection 
of a type carriage for 8 and 10 inch guns was expected within a few 
months. Since then the 8-inch Buffington-Crozier disappearing carriage 
has been tried with results, as stated by the Board of Ordnance, ex- 
ceeding for rapidity and smoothness of operation the most sanguine 
expectations of this board. The carriage is the combined invention of 
Col. Buffington and Capt. Crozicr, of the Ordnance Department, and 
reflects credit on the inventive skill of American officers. 

It is a satisfactory solution of one of the most difficult problems 
which has confronted military science. 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Penn- 
Sylvania has expired. 

— HOBSON. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

Mr. MOORE. Mr. Chairman, Daniel S. Lamont signed this 
report. He was a Democrat. It was indorsed by Grover Cleve- 
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land, a great Democratic President; and the origin of the scan- 
dal against Col. Buffington and Capt. Crozier started with the 
Democratic administration in 1894. [Applause on the Repub- 
lican side.] 

In extending these remarks, Mr. Chairman, I wish to say that 
the charges of the gentleman from Illinois seem to have been 
exploded long ago. The Committee on Military Affairs and the 
Committee on Appropriations and the House itself have grown 
tired of thrashing over this matter. If there was anything 
wrong with Gen. Crozier, why did Grover Cleveland in his an- 
nual message to Congress, December 7, 1896, referring to the 
invention of Capt. Crozier, say this: 

During the same year, immediately preceding the message referred to, 
the first modern gun carriage has been completed and 11 more were in 
oe of construction. All but one were of the nondisappearing 

hese, however, were not such as to secure necessary cover for artil- 
ey ners against the intense fire of modern machine rapid-fire 
high-power guns. 
he inventive genius of ordnance and civilian experts has been taxed 
in designing carriages that would obviate this fault, resulting, it is 
believed, in the solution of this difficult problem. 

Apparently Gen. Crozier has had the confidence of every ad- 
ministration from the days of Grover Cleveland down to the 
present time. He appears to have the confidence of the admin- 
istration of Woodrow Wilson, and I am at a loss to understand 
why, if he began with Cleveland and continues under Wilson, 
there should be any good reason for refusing him a decent hear- ~ 
ing in a Democratic House of Representatives. It is not my 
case; it is yours. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. ; 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Alabama is recog- 
nized 


Mr. HOBSON. Which gentleman from Alabama? 

me CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Alabama [Mr. HEF- 
LIN]. 

Mr. MOORE. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend and revise my remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Moore] asks unanimous consent to extend and revise his re- 
marks. Is there objection“ 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. Chairman, a good many things have been 
said about the President coercing the Democrats into support- 
ing the shipping bill. I think I know the sentiment on this 
side. Two-thirds of the Democrats over here were for the bill, 

Mr. MADDEN. Two-thirds? 

Mr. HEFLIN. Yes; and only 16 excused themselves, and of 
those, only 14 finally voted against the bill. The Progressives 
on that side voted with us, and I am not sure but that one or 
two Republicans did. 

A MEMBER. Oh, no. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Well, the Republicans may have voted solidly 
against the bill. 

Mr. TEMPLE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Alabama yield 
to the gentleman from Pennsylvania? 

Mr. HEFLIN. Yes. 

Mr. TEMPLE. I know the gentleman wants to be accurate. 
Five Progressives voted for the bill and seven voted against it. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Well, then, Mr. Chairman, that is one time 
that the minority of the Progressives were in the right, and the 
majority was in the wrong. [Applause.] 

I knew the bulk of the Republican Party stood that way. The 
President of the United States does not need any defense at the 
hands of anybody here. His great work speaks for itself. The 
Repubtican Party is taking advantage of a distressing condition 
that exists in this country on account of war. One half the 
world is at war and business is disturbed along various lines. 
You are playing politics at a time when you ought to be sup- 
porting, with all your heart and head, this great chief in the 
White House. You are undertaking at this time to play poli- 
tics; but, gentlemen, it is going to turn on you, and we are 
going to turn it on you in the campaign of 1916. The people 
will have learned long before then that conditions which are 
distressing business were brought about by the war in Europe. 
You are going to tell them and you have been telling them that 
it is caused by the tariff. Canada has a high tariff, and yet 
business is in an awful fix in Canada, and it is war that has 
caused it. War has injured conditions there just as war has 
injured conditions here. 

Mr. FOWLER. Has not Germany the highest protective tariff 
of any country in the Eastern Hemisphere? 

Mr. HEFLIN. And yet gentlemen will say that the war 
had nothing to do with disturbed business conditions in Ger- 
wany. They would say that it is the Democratic Party in the 
United States that has done it, and that is what they would 
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ears the people believe. But you can not fool the people with 
ese 

The President of the United States is fighting the greatest 
trust on the earth, the Shipping Trust. It is owned by people who 
live in foreign countries, and you gentlemen have shown your 
great friendship and sympathy for the people here by support- 
ing the foreign Shipping Trust. You will also have that to 
meet in the next campaign. And the obstacles which you are 
trying now to place before this great man of peace in the 
White House will rise up to haunt you in the next campaign. 
Let me appeal to your patriotism once. Cease this effort at a 
political play and put the good of your country and the good 
of the American people one time above your insatiate desire to 
return to power. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Chairman, I did not know that gen- 
eral debate was going to be continued on this subject. I have 
no objection. 

In what I had to say a few minutes ago I stated my posi- 
tion upon a certain proposition, and the gentleman from Ala- 
bama [Mr. Hrriix] has repeated the language of the street, 
which we hear so often from those who do genuflections and 
swing censers before the President of the United States, that 
those who opposed the shipping bill were actuated by friend- 
ship for and interest in the Shipping Trust. That does not 
refer to me; but since the suggestion has been made I will 
ask, Where is the Shipping Trust in the country? It is the 
coastwise trade, and everybody knows it. Who are the people 
who have stood in the way? I do not mean Members of Con- 
gress, I never reflect upon the views or motives of Members 
of the House. Men who have honor and character enough to 
receive the votes of their constituencies and to be entitled to 
seats in this Congress are above suspicion of their motives 
and ought not to have their motives or their votes questioned, 
unless some proof can be brought against them. I despise that 
sort of argument and criticism against Congress, and I take 
it for granted that every Member of this House is as honest 
in his motives as I am, and I would resent the suggestion that 
Iam in any way influenced in my vote. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. BARTLETT. I can not yield. I will yield in a moment. 
But the country knows and everybody knows that those of us 
who could not give our support to the shipping bill in the 
caucus agreed to support it if gentlemen would agree to make 
it temporary and would strike a blow at the great Shipping 
Trust—the coastwise trade—and the gentleman from Alabama 
(Mr. Hxriux] and the people who thought as he did, headed 
by him, voted it down. We got 58 votes for it, but it was 
yoted down. Now, “let the galled jade wince, My withers are 
unwrung.” 

Mr. HEFLIN. I should like to interrupt the gentleman. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Yes. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Does not the gentleman from Georgia know— 
I want to state to him that I did not have him in mind. 

Mr. BARTLETT. I know you did not. You ought not to 
have had anybody in mind. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I did not have the gentleman in mind. I was 
replying to the eloquent speech of the gentleman from Penn- 
Sylvania [Mr. Moore], and had no reference to the gentleman 
from Georgia at all. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to say this in reply to the gentleman 
from Georgia—— 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I want just an opportunity to speak for two 
minutes. I did not intend to cast any reflection on the gentle- 
man from Georgia. I ask unanimous consent that I may have 
two minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Alabama asks unani- 
mous consent to proceed for two minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HEFLIN. The gentleman refers to what occurred in the 
caucus, about making a limitation on this purchase of ships. 
I want to say to the gentleman that that is exactly what the 
trust wanted. Whenever he asks this Congress to set a time 
to sell these ships, the trust rejoices, because it knows that 
nobody but the trust will bid and buy, and we did not want the 
Government to be helpless in the hands of the trust when it 
got ready to dispose of these vessels. We did what we thought 
was right. We followed the suggestion of the Senate Demo- 


crats, of the President in the White House, and the majority of 
the Democrats on this side. It has become the policy of the 
Democratic Party, and I choose to stand beneath the unfurled 
flag of my party, and I will stand and fight in the open, with 
Woodrow Wilson and four-fifths of the Democratic Senators 
and nine-tenths of the Democrats in this House. That is where 
I stand on this proposition. [Applause.] 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Ch-trman, I choose to stand with my 
party. I always did. I stood for it, I apprehend, when the 
gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Herrin] was in his swaddling 
clothes. I do not propose to permit him or anyone else to say 
where I shall stand, nor do I propose to permit him or men 
who entertain yiews not Democratic, and not drawn from Demo- 
cratic sources, to drive me out of the Democratic Party. ‘They 
may go, but I shall stay. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of ihe gentleman from Alabama 
has expired, and the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For Army and Navy pensions, as follows: For invalids, widows, 
minor children, and dependent relatives, Army nurses, and all other 
pensioners who are now borne on the rolls, or who may hereafter be 
11650 py te under the provisions of any and all acts of Congress, 

E : Provided, That the appropriation aforesaid for Navy 
pensions shall be paid from the income of the Navy pension fund, so 
as the same shall be sufficient for that purpose: Provided further, 
That the amount expended under each of the above items shall be 
accounted for separately. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following 
amendment, which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amen age 2, fi ,000, 1 
3 in Hea thereof 516,800.00 . 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Chairman, according to the report of 
the Commissioner of Pensions there remained at the end of the 
last fiscal year $7,658,572.87 surplus of the $169,000,000 appro- 
priated under the bill of that year. When the commissioner 
was before the committee that was preparing this bill he 
stated positively at that time that he was satisfied that 
$165,000,000 would be sufficient. Since that time he has further 
information, and on February 5, 1915, the chairman of the 
Committee on Appropriations received this letter: 

Dran MR. Firzcrratp: I understand that your committee has made 
a reduction of $166,000,000 to $165,000,000 in the on pear pra for 
pensions during the fiscal year 1916. It will be entirely safe to make 
a further reduction of $1,000,000 from this amount, making the appro- 
priation $164,000,000, 

Cordially, yours, 

That information was obtained after the committee had made 
its report to this House, and, therefore, following the suggestion 
of the Commissioner of Pensions and the Secretary of the 
Interior, I have offered this amendment. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BARTLETT. Yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Can the gentleman inform the committee 
what is the annual reduction in the pension fund occasioned by 
the deaths of the old soldiers? 

Mr. BARTLETT. Yes; it is in the report. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I notice here that in 1912 the reduction 
was $4,319,000. I presume it is much higher this year. 

Mr. BARTLETT. The number of deaths during the year 
1914 was 33,639. 

Mr. STAFFORD. What were the total reductions occasioned 
by those deaths? 

Mr. BARTLETT. It left a balance, as I stated to the gen- 
tleman, of $7,658,000. 

Mr. STAFFORD. If I understood the gentleman, he stated 
$169,000,000 were appropriated, and there was a surplus of 
$7,000,000. `- 

Mr. BARTLETT. Yes; that was the surplus. They did not 
pay it out. 

Mr. STAFFORD. That would leave a balance of $161,000,000. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. And yet, notwithstanding the surplus, you 
are appropriating $164,000,000 instead of $161,000,000, and not 
taking into account the savings that will result by the increas- 
ing deaths of the old soldiers as the years go by. Does not the 
gentleman think there will be still a surplus of many million 
dollars if we appropriate $164,000,000? 

Mr. BARTLETT. Yes; I do: and if the gentleman will offer 
an amendment to make it $161,000,000 I will vote for it. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The gentleman is in charge of the bill. 

Mr. BARTLETT. I am in charge of a bill that has been 
agreed to by a committee, 

Mr. STAFFORD. From the figures presented by the gentle- 
man for last year we appropriated $169,000,000, and there was 
a surplus of $7,000,000. That means that only $162,000,000 are 
necessary, and certainly with the continued deaths the figure 
that would be sufficient would be below $160,000,000. It does 
not require any argument to show that, because in 1912 the re- 
ductions in pensions occasioned by deaths at that time amounted 
to $4,338,000, and certainly as the age increases the reduction 
increases also. 
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Mr, BARTLETT. That is true. I endeavored to do that. I 
read from the hearings at page 8: 

Mr. BARTLETT, Is it likely that you would have as much un ded 
. at the end of the next fiscal year as you had at the end of the 
ast fiscal year 

Mr. BALTZGABER, No, sir; I hardly anticipate that much, because the 
ss tas anon has been reduced all the time. 

r. BARTLETT. You will have as much ratably or comparatively? 

Mr. SALTZGABER., That is preur hard to answer, I do not know just 
the meaning of the word“ ratabſy“ in that connection. 

Mr. BARTLETT., In other words, if on an appropriation of $169,000,000 
you saved $7,658,000, on an appropriation of $166,000,000 you would 
save as much, would you not? 

Mr. SALTZGABER, No, sir; not e y The amount required is 
diminishing, but the estimate was made $3,000,000 less to start with on 
that account. Now, as 1 have said to you, probably less than that will 
be required, though just how much less is a matter of speculation. 

Mr. BARTLETT. If we give you $165,000,000, that will meet all the 
requirements ? 

r. SALTZGABER, I think that will be all right. 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 
The question is on agreeing to the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Georgia. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment, which I send to the desk and ask to have read. 

The Clerk reads as follows: : 

Page 2, line 6, after the word “separately,” insert: 

“From and after July 1, 1916, no pension shall be paid to any per- 
gon who resides in a foreign country, and who is not a citizen of the 
United States, except for actual disabilities incurred in the service,” 


Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Chairman, I feel reasonably sure, from 
the discussion and comments which this amendment has re- 
ceived, that it represents the real sentiment of the American 
soldiers themselves. I am certain that it represents the senti- 
ment of the rest of the taxpayers of this country. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BORLAND. Yes. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Why does the gentleman put this off to 
July 1, 1916? Why does he not make it effective July 1, 1915? 

Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Chairman, I will say to the gentleman 
from Kentucky that this amendment was considered in the 
Sixty-second Congress and was very vigorously opposed by some 
of the gentlemen on the opposite side of the House. One of the 
questions they raised was whether the department could get 
ready to put it into force during the current year. In my own 
judgment it can be put into force, and I have drawn and will 
offer, if this amendment is defeated, a limitation upon the exist- 
ing appropriation. I am not sure but that both ought to go in, 
but I am perfectly certain that no possible injustice can result 
if we give them the fiscal year in which to ascertain and pre- 
pare for this change, 

Mr. BARKLEY. They have now nearly five months before 
this appropriation becomes available. 

Mr. BORLAND. That is true; but this amendment will get 
more votes than the amendment the gentleman has in mind. I 
know that from experience, 

Mr. GOULDEN. What is the opinion of the Commissioner of 
Pensions upon this subject? 

Mr. BORLAND. The opinion of the Commissioner of Pen- 
sions is very decidedly in favor of this amendment. I quoted 
that in my speech this afternoon, and I have it here in the 
hearings on page 21. The present Commissioner of Pensions 
is an old soldier and has the confidence and respect of the entire 
body of old soldiers of this country. I read from the hearings: 

Mr. Davis. I would like to ask a formal question, and I do not ask 
the commissioner to answer it if he does not desire to so: In 
your judgment, Mr. Commissioner, is it proper for a man who ren- 
dered service in the Civil War or any other military service for the 
United States Government, and who because of that service was placed 
upon the pension roll, to be deprived of that pension because of 
the fact that subsequently he declared his allegiance to some other 
country than the United States? In your opinion, Mr. Commissioner, 
should or should not that fact bar him from receiving the pension that 
he obtained as a service pension because of his service to the United 
States? You need not answer that question if you prefer not to do so. 

Mr. SaLxzaahnn, I have an opinion on the subject, and it is this: 
I am so thoroughly American that I believe that a man who abjures 

allegiance to this country ought not to receive any reward from it. 

So that the present Commissioner of Pensions has a clear- 
cut opinion which he does not hesitate to express. I am very 
glad to find that my colleague from New York, Mr. GOULDEN, 
an old soldier in the Union cause, and my colleague from Ohio, 
Gen. SHERWooD, agree very heartily in the absolute justice 
of this provision and the relative justice of it to the old 
soldiers who remain under the American flag and who con- 
tribute to the expenses of the American Government. 

They have no sentiment, such as gentlemen who have opposed 
this in the past seem to think, that this is some kind of an 
injustice to the American soldier. In fact they take the op- 
posite view, that this is an act of justice to the American 


soldier, who, in the last analysis, through himself, his sons, and 
family pay the taxes out of which these pensions must be paid. 

Mr. FOWLER. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 
Mr. BORLAND, Yes. 

Mr. FOWLER. Would not the gentleman's amendment de- 
prive a widow of a pension whose husband fought for the pre- 
servation of our Union, who now lives say in Ireland or Canada? 
Would it not deprive them of pensions? 

Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Chairman, that objection has been 
raised also and made much of; and I want to say to my friend 
from Illinois, whom I know is perfectly sincere in asking the 
question, that as long ago as 1893, when this matter first came 
up, the question was raised then whether some of the widows 
or dependent mothers of soldiers who were foreigners and never 
became citizens of the Nation would not be affected by this pro- 
yision. At that time, in 1893, there were less than 3,000 of these 
foreigners drawing pensions, whereas to-day there are over 5,000 
of them. Now, the gentleman will see that if there are any wid- 
ows in Ireland, or dependent mothers, their number ought to de- 
crease very rapidly after the war and not increase at this rate. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Chairman, I ask that I may have five 
minutes more. ; 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Missouri? [After a pause.] The Chair hears 
none. 

Mr. BORLAND. My own judgment is this: That while there 
may be some widows remaining—I doubt whether there are any 
dependent mothers—if there may be some widows remaining in 
foreign countries whose husbands came here and fought and 
died under the American flag, we could very easily take care of 
those cases by special bills; in fact, when that question was put 
to the commissioner as to how we could deal with exceptional 
cases of foreigners who ought to have some reward from the 
Federal Treasury he said the way to deal with it was by a 
special bill in Congress. And these special bills would not 
amount to anything near the million dollars we are now dis- 
pensing. Another point that the commissioner made is this: 
We provided in the last bill—Sixty-second Co t pen- 
sions should be paid by checks instead of by vouchers. Well, 
that saved a good deal of time and some expense to the pen- 
sioner in getting his money and the trouble of going down and 
signing the voucher. It was an awful fight to get that through. 
I happened to be one of the conferees on the part of the House, 
and it took us three or four months, against a most bitter fight 
of these men who are capitalizing this pension business all over 
the country, to get that kind of an amendment into the law. 
Yet the commissioner says to-day that there is a saving made 
of $145,000 in the annual expense of running his office every 
year; and not only that, but it saves from one to eight days’ 
time of pensioner in getting his money and he saves the expense 
and trouble of executing his voucher. 

In addition to that, he says that that safeguard can not be 
extended to foreign pensioners; that he must continue to pay 
by voucher to foreign countries because there is no way of ap- 
plying our fraud laws to a foreign country. If somebody over 
there continues to get a pension check after the pensioner died 
and continues to cash it, we can never reach him until some 
casual information comes through some American consul or 
otherwise that that pension ought to be stopped. That there is 
no way of our controlling that in foreign countries 

Mr. SHERWOOD. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. BORLAND. Yes. 

Mr. SHERWOOD. In answer to the objection of the gentle- 
man from Illinois, I will state it in this way: I heard the argu- 
ment made by the gentleman from Tennessee a year ago on 
this question. Now, if there are any of these Irish widows, or 
widows of other countries, who are deserving of a pension, I 
will agree to get a private pension for every one of them. 

Mr. BORLAND. They could very easily obtain them. But 
the main point is this: We might as well solve this question now 
as at any other time. We could not get into a war with any 
country on the globe without finding part of our own money, 
and perhaps men who are drawing pensions from this Govern- 
ment, under arms opposing us. It would perhaps be voluntary 
and perhaps by draft, but at least we would be fought by our 
own men and our own money. No nation in the world has 
ever done that or ever ought to do it, and we ought not to 
continue to do it. 

Mr. BARTLETT. May I interrupt the gentleman just a 
moment? 

Mr. BORLAND. Yes. 

Mr. BARTLETT. The Commissioner of Pensions, at the sug- 
gestion of the committee, has prepared a letter, which can be 
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read, that would reach the situation by asking certain ques- 
tions. 

Mr. BORLAND. I will say, Mr. Chairman, that I have seen 
this letter prepared by the commissioner, and I will ask to have 
it inserted in the Recorp, so that it may be before the House. 
It consists of four questions. The commissioner says it would 
be very easy in sending out the next pensions to foreign coun- 
tries to insert the letter, and have it returned with the answers, 
and that the expense would be but trifling. 

Mr. COOPER. Would the gentleman read those questions? 

Mr. BORLAND. Yes; I will. I may overrun my time, 

Mr. BARTLETT. I will give you more time. 

Mr. BORLAND. It says: ‘ 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, BUREAU OF PENSIONS, 
Washington, 


Please answer the following questions for the information of the Con- 
gress of the United States, and return this circular in the same en- 
velope with your next voucher for pension. 


Commissioner of Pensions. 

1. Where were you born? 

2. Name the countries in which you have resided since your birth, 
and the years of your residence in each country. 

8. Of what country are you now a citizen? 

4, Were you ever a citizen of any other country; and if so, name the 
country and State, how you became a citizen thereof, and how your 
citizenship was terminated? 

Signature: 


Post-offlee address: } ? 


Now, there are four simple questions. It discloses exactly 
what Congress wants to know, whether this pensioner was ever 
a citizen of the United States, and whether—— 

Mr. COOPER. Will the gentleman yield? I want to ask 
the gentleman a question, which, with his answer, will, I think, 
embody the whole argument. Does the gentleman believe that 
it would have been wrong for the Government of the United 
States to pension Von Steuben, the German, or Lafayette and 
Rochambeau, the Frenchmen, or Kosciusko and Pulaski, the 
Poles, who helped to win our freedom, and then went back to 
Europe? 

Mr. BORLAND. Congress, I think, did vote special ones to 
each of those gentlemen. 

Mr. COOPER. Yes; it did. And why should it not have 
pensioned them as long as they lived? [Applause.] 

Mr. GORDON. They are all dead. 

Mr. BORLAND. That is not the question involved. 

Mr. COOPER. Some of these other men came from Europe 
and helped 50 years ago to save the flag of the United States, 
and ought to be pensioned as long as they live, and wherever 
they live, for the same reason exactly. [Applause.] 

Mr. BORLAND. That very question was asked Mr. Saltz- 
gaber, the Commissioner of Pensions, and my recollection is 
that it appears in the hearings. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
for five minutes’ extension. 

Mr. MANN. How long is this going to run? 

Mr. BORLAND. No longer than five minutes, so far as I 
know, unless some other gentleman wishes to speak. 

Mr. FOWLER. I want some time. 

Mr. BORLAND. Does the gentleman want to agree to time? 

Mr. MANN. Oh, no. I just simply wanted an explanation. 

Mr. BARTLETT. I did not want to make an explanation 
while the gentleman was on the floor. 

Mr. BORLAND. I want to have the attention of the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin [Mr. Coorrer], because I do not want him 
to base upon exceptional cases a general rule. I do not want 
him to come here and say that there might be some distin- 
guished gentleman that ought to be recognized, and that that is 
a good reason why a lot of men who expatriate themselves and 
take up homesteads in Canada ought to continue to draw pen- 
sions. Listen to what the commissioner said about that: 

Mr. SALZGABER. I think that if there is any foreigner who came to 
this country and rendered service to it in the time of its peril, if that 


service was of conspicuous merit it would be a matter for Congress to 
deal with. 


Mr, COOPER. Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. SHERWOOD. That is what they did with Lafayette 
when he came over here. The Congress gave him $110,000 in 
gold. - 

Mr. BORLAND. There is no question but that Congress 
should deal with those cases. But we should not ask the Ameri- 
can taxpayer to pay a lot of pensions to men who have aban- 
doned this country. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, it was only a few years since 
that Congress put a man—a prominent Democrat, I think— 
Gen. Osterhaus, on the retired list as major general. He does 


not draw a pension. He draws the pay of a retired major 
general. I believe he lives in Germany. I would not take it 
away from him. Would you? 

Mr. COOPER. No, 

Mr. MANN. It was only recently that you on that side of 
the House voted to put him in that class. The proposition 
came from the Democrats of his drawing the pay of a retired 
major general, but your proposition is that if some poor German 
came over and fought for the preservation of this Union and 
went back home, and is drawing $12 a month, you will take it 
away from him. But you leave the general to draw $7,500 a 
year. 

Mr. BORLAND. Would it not be better for the gentleman 
to leave politics out of this? 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman had 15 minutes. Let me have a 
few minutes. I did not interrupt the gentleman. 

Mr. BORLAND. I do not want to interrupt the gentleman ` 
without his consent. 

Mr. MANN.. Let me proceed for a moment. This proposi- 
tion has been before this House on several occasions. Every- 
body knows it will not become a part of the law when this 
bill is passed. I do not believe that it will pass this House. It 
certainly will not pass the Senate at this session. 

We are trying to avoid on this side of the House a special 
session, but gentlemen on that side keep injecting propositions 
that may cause one. What are the facts in the case? There 
are 5,163 of these pensioners living in foreign lands, and their 
pensions amount to a little over $1,000,000. That is $200 a 
person on the average. More than half of them live in Canada. 
Those in Canada consist of two classes: First, the men or their 
widows who came over the border during the war and yol- 
unteered, with no obligation except the moral desire to help 
preserve the Union. [Applause on the Republican side.] Do 
we owe them nothing? They came from a foreign country to 
fight for us. Do we owe them nothing? The other class con- 
sists of American citizens who have since the war gone to 
Canada, in the Northwest, in the hope that they may better 
their condition by taking homesteads there. They fought for 
the Union. Are we, in their older age, when they have gone out 
to help make the prairies bloom with crops, to take away from 
them our little pittance that we give to them? 

Mr. GORDON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Illinois yield to 
the gentleman from Ohio? 

Mr. MANN. No; not yet. Wait a moment. Nearly one- 
tenth of these pensioners live in Ireland. The Irish blood is 
always for liberty. [Applause.] They are always ready to 
fight for liberty. [Renewed applause.] They came over here 
as young men and fought in behalf of the country. Probably 
most of these pensioners are their widows who have gone back 
to the Green Island to spend their last days, being meanwhile 
dependent on the little pension of $12 per month which we 
pay them. Do you propose to take that away from them? 
That is what this amendment does. 

And nearly one-tenth of these pensioners are in Germany. 
Do we propose now, in this condition, to take away from those 
pensioners in that land the little pension that we pay to them, 
when they were willing to help us in our hour of need and war? 
And will we repay them, when they need this little pittance, 
when they are at war, by taking it away from them? That 
would be base ingratitude, unworthy of any civilized being. 
[Applause on the Republican side, and cries of “ Vote!“ 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Chairman, this amendment was offered 
to the bill in 1918, when the bill was in committee. It was 
adopted, and it was made a part of the bill as reported from the 
Committee on Appropriations. When the bill came before the 
House it was stricken out in Committee of the Whole. and 
when it got before the House itself on a roll call the House 
agreed to the amendment. 

I do not know whether it was incorporated in the bill at the 
next session or not as it came from the committee. . Anyhow, 
the amendment was offered on the floor. This bill does not 
carry the amendment. Neither the subcommittee nor the full 
Committee on Appropriations placed it there, although an effort 
was made by the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. BorLanp] to 
do so, and he reserved the right to do as he has done and as he 
should do, holding the convictions that he does. 

Now, as far as I am concerned, I agree with him about the 
amendment. I voted for it in the committee. I voted for it 


heretofore on the floor of the House on two occasions. I do not 
believe that anyone who was a citizen of the United States and 
who has adjured that allegiance and sworn allegiance to some 
foreign country ought to be permitted to tax the people of this 
country to continue the payment of the pension that he might be 
entitled to if he still remained a citizen of this country. 
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I at one time put into the Rrconp, when this question was 
first up, a list of the leading countries of the world, which pro- 
- vided that within a certain time after a pensioner left the realm 
that he was a subject of and went to a foreign country he 
would be stricken from the roll, unless it should appear by his 
affidavit that he still retained his allegiance to the country 
which pensioned him. 

Now, this amendment will in no way affect those who are 
temporarily residing abroad. It can affect only those who never 
did owe allegiance to the United States or to those who, having 
owed it, abandoned it and took up allegiance to some other 
country. 

Now, it may be true, and I have no doubt it is true, that 
numbers of people came here from foreign countries and en- 
listed during the war from 1801 to 1865. It is a historic fact 
that many thousands of them were paid bounties and enlisted 
because they were paid bounties; and I to-day incorporated in 
the Recorp a list showing the amounts of bounties thus paid, 
aggregating something like $285,941,036, which the States paid 
to those people when they enlisted and $160,000,000 by the 
United States. And when they have received bounties and have 
received pensions up to this time, it seems to me that when 
men want to continue to draw pensions for which the people 
of this country are so highly taxed they should at least, when 
they go abroad, retgin their allegiance to the flag of the United 
States and not forswear their allegiance to it. 

Mr. SHERWOOD. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. 

The CHAIRMAN.. The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. SHER- 
woop] moves to strike out the last word. 

Mr. SHERWOOD. Mr. Chairman, I understand that the 
Commissioner of Pensions is in accord. with the veteran organi- 
zation known as the Grand Army of the Republic. He is a 
member of that organization, and a prominent member, and in 
close touch with the organization. I understand that the feel- 
ing in the.Grand Army is that whatever pensions are paid out 
should be paid to soldiers who have not renounced their alle- 
giance to the United States. They want to save this $1,034,000 
that is paid out to foreigners. 

Now, this country is good enough for me to live in. I think 
if a man who served in the Army thinks some other country is 
more desirable, and he renounces his allegiance to the United 
States, the Government of the United States does not owe him 
anything. 

Now, in answer to what the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
Mann] says about the Canadians coming over here and fighting, 
it is true. But this amendment takes care of every soldier who 
was wounded or disabled in the service, so that it can do no 
injustice to any worthy soldier of the war, and I am in favor 
of the amendment. [Applause.] 

Mr. FIELDS. Mr. Chairman, I am opposed to the amend- 
ment of the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Bortanp], and I 
hope that it will not be adopted. These gentlemen who en- 
listed in the military service of our country had no contract 
with the Government that they should remain citizens of the 
United States after their services terminated. 

Mr. GORDON. Mr. Chairman—— 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Kentucky yield 
to the gentleman from Ohio? 

MIX. FIELDS. Not now. I feel, Mr. Chairman, that these 
men who enlisted under our flag and helped to maintain our 
Union should now be remembered by us who enjoy the glories 
of the flag, and that we should not forget them, wherever they 
may be. I realize that the adoption of this amendment would 
make some saving in our appropriation, but I am one of those 
who believe that a time comes to all men when they should 
hold their patriotism above their pocketbooks. Therefore, Mr. 
Chairman, I hope that the amendment will be defeated. 

The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. SHerwoop], the chairman of 
the committee, referred to the fact that these pensioners have 
left the United States as a matter of choice. Some may have 
done so. Others may not. Some may have crossed the Cana- 
dian line to follow their children. Should this great Govern- 
ment now deprive them of the pensions they earned in support- 
ing the Government because out of love for their own children 
they have followed them into a foreign country? I say it is 
unfair, it is unjust, it is un-American, it is unpatriotic, and I 
hope the amendment will be defeated. [Applause.] 

Mr. BARTHOLDT. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. This proposition has been hefore the House three 
or four times in the past, and if my memory serves me right, 
after due deliberation it has always been voted down, I sup- 
pose on the theory that it would be an act of injustice to those 
who gave their bodies and their health when they were in the 
prime of life to be deyoted to the service of this country, 


Mr. SHERWOOD. This takes care of those who are dis- 
abled. This is another proposition. d - 
Mr. BARTHOLDT. I know that. I have personal knowl- 
edge of a number of cases of persons who live in Germany. 
They get $12 a month. If they were required, under this 
amendment, to return to the United States, they could not live 
on $12 a month, and most of them would become objects of 
public charity, while in the old country, surrounded perhaps 
by their kinsfolk and descendants, they can make both ends 
meet, even on $12 a month. And I want to assure the gentle- 
men of this House that every one of those men is as much 
of a patriot now as he was at the time he fought under the 
flag. [Applause.] There are laws in the European countries 
which require a man, after he has resided there for a certain 
length of time—I believe it is two or three years—to make his 
decision either to return to the United States or to become a 
citizen of the other country. Now, most of those men at the 
expiration of that time, with the aid of friends, return to this 
country for a trip, for the purpose of renewing their passports, 
and then they go back again. But there are others who are 
financially unable to make that trip. They are as good Ameri- 

cans as we are. 

Mr. BORLAND. I want to ask the gentleman one question. 

Mr. BARTHOLDT. All right. I yield to my colleague. 

Mr. BORLAND. The gentleman, I suppose, is familiar with 
the laws of Germany on this as on other subjects. Does he 
understand that the German Government pays pensions to men 
who are not German citizens? 

Mr. BARTHOLDT. I do not know. 

Mr. LOBECK. I can answer that. A constituent of mine, 
Mr. August Carstens, in my home city of Omaha, wrote me a 
letter a few days ago, in which he said that he served in the 
Franco-Prussian War and in the Schleswig-Holstein War, and 
that he is now drawing a pension from the German Govern- 
ment, and he told me the amount. The letter is written in 
German. I do not happen to have it with me. 

Mr. BORLAND. Is he an American citizen? 

Mr. LOBECK. He is an American citizen, and has been 
ever since 1878. 

Mr. BORLAND. They do not know it. 

Mr. GORDON. They probably do not know it over there. 

Mr. LOBECK. Germany does know it. That is one case in 
which Germany pays a pension to an American citizen. 

Mr. BARTHOLDT. I want to refer to a statement made by 
my colleague from Missouri [Mr. BorLAND]. He said these 
men might die and we would not know anything about it, and 
that the pensions would continue to be paid to dead men. The 
fact is, Mr. Chairman, that every one of these men has to regis- 
ter with the American consul and the voucher has to be exe- 
cuted before the consul, and a man has to present himself in 
person, and consequently there could be no such thing as a 
fraud on the Government. If there is, the American consul 
would have to be in collusion with the pensioner, and that is 
almost out of the question. Mr. Chairman, I sincerely trust 
that this amendment, regarding it as most unjust, as I do, will 
not prevail. 

Mr. FOWLER. Mr. Chairman, no man on the floor of the 
House during my service in Congress has been more careful 
and more considerate of the public Treasury than myself. But 
when it comes to the question of appropriating money for the 
necessary administration of the Government I have always 
cheerfully subscribed to a liberal sum. The question on the 
amendment now pending, it appears to me, in addition to the ar- 
guments presented by other gentlemen, is that if passed at this 
time it might be construed by some of the countries now en- 
gaged in war as an unfriendly act on the part of the United 
States. 

While I do not go as far as to say that that would be done, 
yet I do say that to pass this amendment at this time, after 
having kept the law on the statute books for all these long 
years in the past, it might be construed by some at least as an 
unfriendly act on the part of this country. 

To the men who gave their lives that my country might be 
free and that liberty might be preserved throughout the length 
and breadth of the land, I have a consideration which amounts 
to a devotion, and so long as I live I shall never be guilty of 
an act which will desecrate the great services of the soldiers 
who have made it possible for this country to be the greatest 
among all other nations. [Applause] And as much as I am 
anxious, Mr. Chairman, for retrenchment at this time, I will 
not begin by starving the soldiers, their widows, orphans, and 
dependent mothers in order that we may have some little re- 
trenchment. [Applause.] I would rather increase the pension 
of every soldier who fought to save the Union than to decrease 
a single one of them, [Applause.] 
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Mr. BORLAND. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOWLER. Yes. 

Mr. BORLAND. ‘Mow is it that the gentleman so radically 
disagrees with the members of the Grand Army in these yo- 
ciferous remarks, in which he expresses himself as in favor of 
the soldier? 

Mr. FOWLER. I understand from the soldiers in my district 

that I am in accord with their wishes, but as far as the Grand 
Army is concerned, I have a resolution in my pocket now to 
offer at the first opportunity to appropriate $20,000 out of the 
Treasury to help defray the expenses of their encampment in 
Washington during the coming summer. 
: Mr. Chairman, I would not, I will not vote against a measure 
that will bring to these soldiers, their widows or orphans, these 
soldiers now on the tottering side of time—I say I could not 
and I will not vote for a measure which may be construed as an 
cena upon the pensions of the soldiers of my country. [Ap- 
plause. 

You pass this amendment, and it is only a question of time 
when other amendments will be offered, and there will be one 
assault after another until the pensions of the soldiers in this 
country will be seriously imperiled. 

Mr. GORDON. Mr. Chairman, old Dr. Johnson said, Pa- 
triotism is the last refuge of a scoundrel,” and he never uttered 
a truer word. We have to hear and read these buncombe 
Speeches made by men who want to show their love for the old 
soldier by dipping deep into the public Treasury. 

What is the question before the House? The question is as 
to cutting off a million dollars in pensions now paid to those 
who have renounced their allegiance to the United States and 
became citizens of foreign countries. The amendment excepts 
in every case those who sustained actual injury, clearly meeting 
the case mentioned by the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. BAR- 
THOLDT] where they lost limbs or health. They are expressly 
excepted under the amendment. It simply cuts off those who 
are drawing pensions for other reasons than disabilities in- 
curred in the service and who have renounced their allegiance 
to the United States. That is the proposition, and it seems to 
me, as a matter of common sense, it ought to be adopted. I 
do not think there is a nation on the face of the earth outside 
of our own that pays pensions to aliens. 

The gentleman speaks of fraud. Any lawyer on the floor of 
this House knows that fraud committed in a foreign country 
may be committed with impunity in behalf of these alien pen- 
sioners and our courts have no jurisdiction to prosecute them. 
They are beyond the seas, beyond our jurisdiction, and be- 
yond the reach of our process; and this law, which permits 
pensions to be paid to aliens in foreign countries, is simply 
placing a premium upon fraud, and when fraud is committed 
there is absolutely no remedy. I hope the amendment will be 
adopted. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. Chairman, in answer to the statement 
of the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Gorpon], respecting the 
chances of fraud in the payment of foreign pensions, I want 
to say I had an experience as American consul at Glasgow, 
Scotland, and under the regulations every pensioner was re- 
quired to come to the consulate every three months, where he 
or she qualified to the necessary vouchers and were identified 
before the American consul. After that performance was com- 
pleted the vouchers were transmitted by me to the Secretary 
of the Interior, and the pension checks were returned by mail. 
So there is absolutely no chance in the world of committing 
fraud against the Treasury of the United States in the payment 
of pensions to those living abroad. 

In addition to the exemption stated by the gentleman, that 
these pensions should continue to soldiers who were diseased 
or injured, it does not cover the cases of widows of soldiers 
who live abroad, and I know of one or two instances in the 
city of Glasgow where we are paying pensions to the widows 
of Union soldiers. I hope the Members of this House will 
let these old defenders of the Union and their widows die in 
peace. [Applause.] They have only a few months or years 
to live. They are 70 and 75 years of age, beyond the seas 
in foreign lands, and we now propose to strike them down, 
to bring hardship and unhappiness to the hearts of every one 
of them who were willing to risk their lives to preserve the 
Union. The American Congress is now called upon to forget 
justice, to forget humanity, and to forget the services of these 
men in the time of the country’s peril. No man in this 
House should vote for this unjust amendment. 

Mr. GOOD rose. ; 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
for a moment? 

Mr. GOOD. Yes. 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Chairman, I would like to fix on some 
po pan, debate shall close on this paragraph and amendments 

ereto. 

Mr. GOOD. I want only five minutes. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that all debate on this paragraph and all amendments thereto 
close in five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Georgia asks unani- 
mous consent that all debate on this paragraph and all amend- 
ments thereto close in five minutes. Is there objection? 

Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Chairman, reserving the right to object, 
my understanding is that the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. Hurines] has a substitute which he desires to offer to 
the amendment. 

Mr. HULINGS. Mr. Chairman, I do not like this amendment 
very much, and I prepared an amendment to offer as a substi- 
tute in its place, but I do not believe I like that very much. 
The gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. AusTIN] has changed his 
mind. I do not believe that this is a good time to cut these 
people off. 

Mr. PALMER. Mr. Chairman, reserving the right to object, 
I would like to have the opportunity of offering at least a pro 
forma amendment in order to make reply to some remarks 
which were made by the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. BART- 
LETT] in charge of the bill in general debate when I was not 
present. 

Mr. MANN. There is another aph. 

Mr. PALMER. Very well. W 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair hears no objection, and it is 
so ordered. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, this same proposition has been 
before the House every year during the past four years when 
we considered the pension appropriation bill. A few years ago 
I put into the Recor the letter of Mr. Lochren, who was Com- 
missioner of Pensions during the second administration of 
President Cleveland. Judge Lochren wrote in his annual report 
the following: 

A clau 
the F 5 — — pobije acts of the second session of 

“That from and after July 1, 1893, no pension shall be poa to a 


nonresident, who is not a citizen of the United States, except for actual 
disabilities incurred in the service.” 5 : 

I respectfully ask your attention to this clause, in the hope that you 
may recommend its re . It causes great trouble and annoyance to 
the excepted classes, who constitute the great bulk of nonresident pen- 
sioners, compelling them to make 2 that they belong to these 
excepted classes. And the final result is that p: ents under it are 
withheld from but few, save widows and dependent mothers, who have 
little else for their maintenance. The saving is too little to offset the 
suffering inflicted in individual cases. If all nonresidents were refused 
payment of pension some plausible argument might be made in support 
of such policy ; but none can be urged in favor of this law, which, while 
giving annoyance to all, strikes only the most helpless. 

I should not feel warranted in asking attention to this law but for 
the fact that it entails much work on this bureau, in answering com- 
munications, and seems to yield little practical results except annoyance 
and 3 eruelty. I recognize to the fullest extent That my sole 
duty is to execute and administer the laws as they are enacted— 
fairly and honestly interpreted. 

Very respectfully, 


The SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR. 


Mr. GORDON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
there? 


Wa. LOCHREN 
Commissioner. 


Mr. GOOD. No; I can not yield. That was the opinion of ' 


Judge Lochren, the Democratic Commissioner of Pensions under 
President Cleveland. What he says expresses my views, and I 
believe it expresses the views of the people of the United States. 

The report on this shows that of those nonresidents who re- 
ceive pension, 504 reside in Germany, and almost 500 of them in 
Ireland, and more than 400 in England. Does anyone suppose 
that any considerable number of those ever were citizens of the 
United States and have renounced their citizenships? Certainly 
not. According to the report of Judge Lochren a large majority 
of them must be the widows of soldiers who gave their services 
to the United States, and those widows are now receiving a 
small pension of $12 a month. By this amendment you propose 
to take it away from them. When their husbands enlisted in 
the cause of the Union we did not object to them because they 
came from Germany, or Ireland, or England, or Canada. We 
accepted their services, and when we enacted a pension law we 
called it a service pension. We gave a pension in accordance 
with the service which was rendered by the soldier, and now we 
are going to say, no matter how distinguished the service, if a 
person who rendered that service, or if his widow, lives in a 
foreign land, he or she shall not receive a penny of this service 
pension. I am opposed to the amendment. It has been defeated 
every time it has been offered; it ought to be defeated now. 
[Applause.] 
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The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. BORLAND]. 
The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


For fees and expenses of examining surgeons, pensions, for services 
rendered within the fiscal year 1916, $100,000. 

Mr. PALMER. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. Mr. Chairman, when the distinguished gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. BARTLETT] closed the general debate upon the bill 
I was not upon the floor, coming in just as he was uttering 
perhaps the last sentence. I was told afterwards that he had 
indulged in some remarks about the child-labor bill which 
passed this House day before yesterday and about myself, and 
cast some animadversions upon the great State which I in part 
represent upon this floor. Since then I have examined the re- 
porters’ notes of the gentleman’s speech, and I find that the 
gentleman took it upon himself to defend the Constitution 
against the violent assault which was being made upon it by 
this child-labor bill and to defend the imperial Commonwealth 
of Georgia against the aspersions of a mere Pennsylvanian. I 
have the highest regard and respect for my colleague, the gen- 
tleman from Georgia. I have always considered him an able 
Inwyer, a wise man, and a sincere man. I can not help but 
believe that he is too wise a man and has been too keen an 
observer of current events to hold me in any wise responsible 
for conditions in Pennsylvania. I grant that conditions with 
respect to labor in Pennsylvania are not what they ought to 
be, especially with respect to the conditions under which women 
and children are permitted to labor in that great industrial 
State. These conditions are caused by the fact, admitted now 
by all men, that that State is controlled in its governmental 
operations under a partnership agreement which has long been 
in force between the great protected interests of my State and 
the Republican machine; and I am quite sure that my friend, 
the gentleman from Georgia, will not suspect that I have any 
sympathy with either end of that partnership. 

Mr. BARTLETT. I do not. 

Mr. MOORE. Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. PALMER. Mr. Chairman, I can not yield. 

Mr. BARTLETT. I did not mean to interrupt the gentleman 
without his permission, but I interrupted the gentleman to say 
I did not think he had anything to do with it. 

Mr. PALMER. Well, the gentleman’s declaration was it was 
my duty to remove the beam in the Pennsylvania eye before I 
undertook to extract the mote in the eye of the State of 
Georgia. 

Mr. BARTLETT. That was a mere figure of speech. 

Mr. PALMER. I have made some effort to remove the beam, 
and the gentleman must know that I have myself expended 
some effort and energy 

Mr. MANN. And money, 

Mr. PALMER (continuing). At the cost of a seat in this 
House in order to better conditions in that great State. But 
I am against the exploitation of child labor 

Mr. BARTLETT. So am I. 

Mr. PALMER. I am against the labor of women and chil- 
dren under improper conditions in my State and in my district 
just as much as I am against it in the State of Georgia. [Ap- 
plause.] I have fought in Pennsylvania ever since I have been 
in public and political life to better the conditions under which 
men as well as women and children shall work, and my own 
district is one of the districts where conditions have not been 
what I would like to have them, and where I have made some 
fight to better them, as some of the gentlemen here present 
know. I regret that better progress is not being made in Penn- 
sylvania; I regret that in regard to child labor it is one of 
the dark spots in the country, just as I regret Georgia is a 
dark spot; and I regret to say that despite the beautiful prom- 
ises made in our State by the party candidates who were suc- 
cessful in the late campaign, word comes to-day from Harris- 
burg that the new governor of the Commonwealth has issued a 
declaration stating that though he is just as much for a proper 
child-labor law now as he was before election, still he thinks 
that business conditions in the State are such as to make it 
necessary to postpone consideration of that legislation until the 
session of the legislature two years hence. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. PALMER. Mr. Chairman, may I have five minutes 
more? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania asks 
unanimous consent that he may proceed for five minutes. Is 
there objection? 

Mx. MOORE. Reserving the right to object, since the gentle- 
man is making an attack upon his own State, I desire to 
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respond. I agree to the gentleman continuing as long as he 
pleases, if we may have an equal amount of time on this side. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? [After a pause.] 
The Chair hears none. The gentleman from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. PALMER] will proceed. ` 

Mr. MOORE. Mr. Chairman, I expect to have some time. 

Mr. PALMER. I shall certainly not object. : 

I am making no attack, Mr. Chairman, upon Pennsylvania. 
I have heard that kind of talk until I am tired of it. I am a 
Pennsylvanian, like my friend, the gentleman who represents 
a great Philadelphia district. I love my State. My people came 
there when William Penn nosed the good ship Welcome up the 
Delaware in 1682, and with his Quaker colonists founded his 
great experiment in the woods, and they have lived there ever 
since. And I hope I shall be buried beneath her beautiful hills. 
I love my State, but I would not believe that I could love her 
if I should stand silent when I see her despoiled by the machine 


that dominates that Commonwealth. [Applause on the Demo- 


cratic side.] 

Pennsylvania is one of the States where we have not pro- 
tected the little children, and, with all due respect to the gen- 
7 — from Georgia, so is Georgia. He says he was the 
author 

Mr. BARTLETT. I did not say that I was the author 

Mr. PALMER. Well, that he had actively worked, perhaps, 
for child-labor legislation in Georgia; and yet I find that of 
40 States in the Union which prohibit child labor under 14 
years in mills and factories, Georgia is not one. 

Mr. BARTLETT. May I say to the gentleman that is not 
correct? We have an act which prohibits it now, with children 
under 14 years. 

Mr. PALMER. When was it passed? 

Mr. BARTLETT. In 1908. 

Mr. PALMER, I will say to the gentleman that what I am 
reading from 

Mr. BARTLETT. I have seen that publication, and I have 
taken occasion to put in the Recorp on two different times the 
statute of the State of Georgia, which shows what the law is. 

Mr. MANN. Will the gentleman yield on that subject? 

Mr. PALMER. Yes. A 

Mr. MANN. If the gentleman will look at the debate two 
years ago on this matter he will find that the statement is 
correct. 

Mr. PALMER. I was about to say that while I have not 
examined this myself, this compilation was made by the agents 
of the child labor committee, who have gone over the matter 
with great care and in whose accuracy I have great confidence. 
Of 16 States which forbid child labor in mines and quarries, 
Georgia is not one. Of 16 States which forbid children working 
more than eight hours a day in mills and factories, Georgia is 
not one. Amongst 33 States which forbid any work by children 
under 16 years of age in mills and factories, Georgia is not one. 
And it does stem to me, therefore, that I was perfectly justified 
in the statement that the employing interests of Georgia are 


opposed to this bill, just exactly as they are opposed to the bill 


in Pennsylvania, where a strong and bitter fight has been 
made by the textile mill owners, as has been made by the cot- 
ton mills in Georgia, against any law which would forbid night 
work of children under 16 or work for more than 8 hours a day 
or more than 48 hours in the week. 

Now, the gentleman from Georgia IMr. BARTLETT] went on 
to impeach my Democracy, I assume because of the position 
I have taken in support of this bill, which to his mind is 
violently against the Constitution and against every principle 
of the party to which we both adhere. Well, Mr. Chairman, 
I do not profess to be a great constitutional lawyer like my 
friend from Georgia. Before I came to Congress I was engaged 
for 15 or 16 years in the active practice of the law, being 
almost constantly busy in the trial of cases, many of them 
involving constitutional questions; and I have always been too 
busy trying cases and practicing law to indulge in the practice, 
which I find to be so common in Washington, of publicly 
expressing my views about the Constitution when the Con- 
stitution is not in issue [applause] and, because I approve of 
my own remarks, considering myself a great constitutional 
lawyer. [Applause.] The trouble with the gentleman from 
Georgia is that he comes from a school of lawyers who inter- 
pret the Constitution according to their own preconceived notion 
of what the Constitution ought to mean instead of according to 
what the Supreme Court says it does mean. They find the Con- 
stitution bounded by four corners which they set up in their 
own mind, and refuse to allow to the supreme judicial authority 
in the land the privilege of erecting the corners which shall 
mark the boundaries of that instrument. [Applause.] 
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The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. PALMER. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent for 
three minutes more, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania asks 
unanimous consent to proceed for three minutes more. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PALMER. I have no manner of doubt that this proposed 
Federal child-labor bill is entirely constitutional. I get it not 
from some idea that I may have of what I think the Con- 
stitution ought to mean but what the Supreme Court has said 
time and again the Constitution does mean. Under the power to 
regulate interstate commerce I have no doubt that the Supreme 
Court will hold, when this law gets to it, as ii will some day, 
I presume, that the Congress has full power to prohibit from 
interstate commerce any articles which are produced under con- 
ditions which inside of a State call for the exercise of the police 
power of a State. 

The Supreme Court held that we may prohibit the transpor- 
tation of so innocent a thing as a piece of pasteboard, repre- 
senting a lottery ticket, because the use to which that lottery 
ticket may be put in the future is against the public morals. 
It has been held that we may prohibit from interstate commerce 
articles which endanger the agents and carriers in transporta- 
tion, such as explosives and loose hay. 

My mind is clear that if we can enact- a law which the Su- 
preme Court upholds, prohibiting the transportation in interstate 
commerce of articles which, though innocent in themselves, yet, 
because of the use to which they will be put, may be prohibited 
as being against the morals of the Nation, so we may by law 
prohibit the transportation in interstate commerce of articles 
which have been produced in such a way as to operate against 
the morals of the Nation, If we may prohibit the transmission 
of articles in interstate commerce because of the final use to which 
those articles or products are put, we may follow them back 
to the system under which they were produced. 

I shall not argue the constitutional question, but I do not 
believe that real constitutional lawyers who will discuss it and 
argue it in the light of the opinions of the Supreme Court, with- 
out being prejudiced by their own individual opinions upon its 
political and economic phases, will ever fail to hold that this law 
is entirely constitutional. [Applause.] 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Chairman, I do not propose to under- 
take at this late hour to say anything much in reply to what 
the ‘gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. PALMER] has said. I 
want to say, however, that I did not know at the time that the 
gentleman was not in the House. I was informed that he was. 
I would have said what I did say had he been present, and he 
knows that, I am sure. 

I do not arrogate to myself any great knowledge of constitu- 
tional law, Mr. Chairman, nor believe or consider myself or 
pretend to be any great constitutional lawyer, but I do be- 
lieve, and, so far as I can judge from what the Supreme Court 
has decided in other cases, I am confident they will hold the 
bill he refers to to be unconstitutional, if it ever becomes a 
law. And believing that, in construing the Constitution of the 
United States, it is my duty when I come to vote upon a ques- 
tion that I believe is contrary to that instrument to vote 
against it. 

Now, the Supreme Court of the United States in the lottery 
ease did not decide that Congress had the right to prohibit the 
transmission of any legitimate article of commerce through 
the channels of interstate commerce. They distinctly decided 
in that case that they would not decide that such was the law. 
Great lawyers, among them one who has been Attorney General 
of the United States from the State of Pennsylvania, have in 
another body rendered reports from the Committee on the 
Judiciary in which they have questioned the constitutionality 
of laws like this. 

I have no apologies, Mr. Chairman, to make for the assertion 
that I believe in the Constitution of the United States. I be- 
lieve we should preserve it, Mr. Chairman, because only by 
preserving it can we maintain and perpetuate this Government. 
And I can not do better than to call attention to what was said 
by the great orator, Edmund Burke, upon an oceasion when he 
was urged to agree to a certain bill for reform in the British 
Parliament, when he refused to advocate certain measures 
which, in his opinion, violated the constitution of Great 
Britain, though unwritten. He said on that occasion, “ We 
should bear in mind that we have a Government to preserve 
as well as a Government to reform.” And I am unwilling to 
give my adherence to the proposition that the Congress of the 
United States can do what the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. PALMER} says it can do, namely, exercise the power given 


under the commerce clause for the purpose of regulating or 
executing the police laws of the States. 

Mr. PALMER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Georgia yield to 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania? 

Mr. BARTLETT. Yes. 


Mr. PALMER, Do not do-me the injustice to say that I said - 


anything of that sort. 

Mr. BARTLETT, I so understood you. 

Mr. PALMER. No. What I say is that the Congress has the 
right to prohibit from interstate commerce any product which 
was manufactured and produced under conditions which call for 
. of the police power in the State where it was pro- 

uced. 

Mr. BARTLETT. That is virtually the same. 

Mr. PALMER. Oh, no. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Yes; it is. I beg the gentleman’s pardon ; 
that is the same—that if the State, in the exercise of its police 
power, has imposed upon it the duty of correcting certain evils 
that exist in it and fails to exercise that power, then it becomes 
the duty of the United States Congress to exercise the power of 
the interstate-commerce clause of the United States Constitution 
to regulate those things. Now, I do not profess to be a great 
lawyer, but I do not suppose that anybody who professes to be a 
22 2 or to be a lawyer at all would make any such claim 
as tha 

Mr. Chairman, in all seriousness, I did not mean any reflec- 
tion upon the gentleman from Pennsylyania. I do not doubt 
that he has used every effort, as he has stated, in his State to 
correct these evils, I would not have said anything about the 
gentleman or his bill if he had not challenged the votes of those 
who had voted against the bill in his speech in reply to my col- 
league [Mr. TRIBBLE]. I would have contented myself with sim- 
ply voting my conviction. But I repeat, Mr. Chairman, that I do 
not believe Congress has the right to exercise the power of the 
commerce clause of the Constitution to prohibit the transmission 
through the channels of commerce perfectly legitimate articles 
of commerce. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Georgia 
has expired. å N 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Chairman, I want just five minutes 
more. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Georgia asks unani- 
pons consent to proceed for five minutes more, Is there objec- 

on 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Chairman, I believe that we should 
preserye the Constitution of the United States. I believe it is 
the great charter of our liberties, and that if we attempt, be- 
cause the States do not exercise their reserve rights, to assume 
on the part of the United States Congress the power to pass 
police laws, then there is nothing left to it. 

Mr. Chairman, the English people have a great constitution, 
which they call the Magna Charta, the chart of English liberty. 
I will conclude by quoting Stimson on the Constitution: 


It is a sad contrast between the way that so manz of our people or 
our newspapers feel to-day, 120 years after the adoption of our Magna 
Charta, and the way the people felt in England, exactly the same time, 
120 years, after the adoption of their own, For in 1253, 138 years 
after John’s charter, in the thirty-seventh year of the reign of Henry 
III, a N King, a great jurist, and a radical maker of new laws: 
“On the 8d day of May I read from the statutes of the realm in 
Latin], in the F hall of the King of Westminster, in the presence 
of the King and his brother and the marshal of England and the other 
estates of the realm, we, Boniface, Archbishop of Canterbury, and the 
bishops of London, and Ely and Rochester, and Worcester, and Lin- 
coln, and Norwich and Carlyle, and St. David's, all appareled in 
pontificals, with tapers burning, against the breakers of the liberties or 
customs of the realm of England. and, namely, those which are con- 
tained in the charter of the common liberties of England, excommunl- 
eate, accurse, and from the benefits of our holy mother the church 
sequester all those who by any craft or wiliness do violate, break, 
diminish, or change the statutes and free customs of the realm of Eng- 
land, to the perpetual memory of which excommunication we, the afore- 
said prelates, have put our seals. 5 
in 1253 they felt in England when, they called attention to the 
at charter of English liberties, and so in 1910, to-day, when we love 
at great charter of English liberties and swear to observe the greater 
charter of American liberties, to-day we feel that the curses of those 
who love liberty should be visited upon those who violate it. 


Mr. Chairman, these great lovers of English liberty and of the 
Magna Charta, for more than 120 years after it had been 
adopted, were accustomed to gather for the purpose of perpetu- 
ating that great charter and pronouncing condemnations against. 
those who would violate it. Now, nearly 130 years after our 
great instrument was adopted, when we have lived under it and 
perpetuated our Government under it, I have no love for those 
who would destroy it by the means that the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Parmer] undertakes to destroy it. I have 
no apologies to make to him or to any one else of these reform- 
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ers who would destroy our Government in order to reform it. 
[Applause.] K 

Mr. MOORE. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. I am glad this discussion between my friends from Geor- 
gia and Pennsylvania [Mr. BARTLETT and Mr. PALMER] was 
confined, in large part, to constitutional lines, because I want 
to avoid that sort of a discussion. My regret is that the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. PALMER], who was sent for to 
come to the defense of his State in consequence of the attack 
of the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. BARTLETT], has seen fit to 
attack Pennsylvania rather than to defend it. My friend [Mr. 
PALMER] is a colleague for whom I have great respect. I espe- 
cially respected him in the last campaign when he had the cour- 
age to accept a nomination for Senator from Pennsylvania in 
order to test out those views he entertained with regard to the 
spoliation of the State by the party in power. Everything he 
has said to-day about the State being despoiled he said with 
tenfold vehemence from every stump in every town he could 
reach with his own resources and those that were contributed 
to his campaign by wealthy patrons of the Democratic Party. 
But the people of the State did not accept the arguments and 
charges of the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. PALMER] at 
the valuation he has given them in his argument to-day. 

The people of Pennsylvania heard all of this talk about the 
State being despoiled. There are 8,000,000 of them over there, 
and they are pretty sensible. About 1,000,000 of them voted. 
But when the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. PALMER], 
who has not defended his State as I hoped he would to-day, 
came amongst the people of the State to tell them of the wrongs 
that had been inflicted upon them, he failed to tell them any- 
thing about the low tariff he had helped to inflict upon them. 

The people of Pennsylvania knew the industrial record of 
the State for more than 100 years. They understood, for they 
had enjoyed the progress and prosperity that had resulted from 
a protective-tariff system; they knew it to be a mill-building 
rather than a mill-destroying system; a labor-employing, rather 
than a labor-despoiling system, and they were not especially 
enamored of the things my colleague undertook to say to them. 
They knew that in the matter of educating our children we 
spend more money in Pennsylvania for the public-school sys- 
tem, perhaps, than is spent in any other State of this Union, 
with the possible exception of one. They knew that. 1,000,000 
children were going to school in Pennsylvania, and that we 
had even a compulsory education law, of which my colleague 
Mr. Farr] was the author when he was in the Pennsylvania 
Legislature. They knew we had a law regulating the em- 
ployment of child labor. We have a law which prevents them 
from laboring under 14 years of age, and, with certain con- 
ditions, under 16 years of age. The people said, “ We do not 
agree with you, Mr. PALMER, that this State, which has been 
builded up under a protective-tariff system until it is the most 
prosperous industrial community in the world, and until it 
has acquired the largest individual farming community in 
the country—we do not agree with you, Mr. PALMER, of Penn- 
sylvania, when you say that this State, which under the old 
system has grown rich, which under the old system has kept 
all its people employed, which under this system has put 
itself absolutely out of debt—we do not agree with you, Mr. 
PALMER, that this great Commonwealth of Pennsylvania has 
been despoiled.” [Applause.] 

But the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. PALMER] persisted. 
He continued to tell his story from one end of the State to the 
other, and people who were ambitious for power, or who were 
fond of getting their pictures in the newspapers as belonging to 
the uplift, contributed largely to hiscampaign. The newspapers 
published his terrible tales of spoliation and reveled in the 
destruction of his opponent, but the people, the voters of the 
Commonwealth, knew what the gentleman stood for, and on 
election day they marched up to the polls and by a majority 
of more than 250,000 they buried Mr. PALMER and told him 
his charges were not true. 

Mr. PALMER rose. 

Mr. MOORE. Does the gentleman want to ask me a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. PALMER. I want to try to get a little time after the 
gentleman has concluded. 

Mr. MOORE. The gentleman says he can not remain silent 
while his State is being despoiled. The gentleman has told the 
people of his Commonwealth all this, but he has not been sup- 
ported by those to whom he made his appeal. He should not 
find fault with them now. 

Mr. DONOHOE. Will my colleague yield? 

Mr. MOORE. Yes; I yield to my colleague from an important 
industrial district of Philadelphia, and I suggest that before he 


asks me a question he answer one from me, as to whether there 
is not a great lack of employment in his district just now? 

Mr. DONOHOE. I had rather answer it by propounding my 
own question first. 

Mr. MOORE. Well, I would like to ask the gentleman an 
Irish question 

Mr. DONOHOE. On that I am at home. 

Mr. MOORE (continuing). Whether it is true that in his 
district there is a tremendous number of the unemployed just 
now, due to a Democratic tariff law, of which the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. PALMER] was partly the author? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. MOORE. I ask for five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania asks 
that his time be extended five minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DONOHOE. I will answer the gentleman by saying 
that there is a tremendous demand for a better child-labor law 
in our State. 

Mr. MOORE. That may be. There is also a desire for it 
because a number of the ladies who do not have any children 
and who do not understand that the widowed mothers whose 
children must have some support are anxious to keep this 
uplift publicity game going. I have seen the children of the 
poor, who were supporting widowed mothers in wretched apart- 
ments, turned out of their employment and made to walk the 
oo because of the restrictions imposed by some of these 
aws. 

But what I wanted to know of the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. PALMER], who speaks of the despoiling of his State, 
whether there has been anything under heaven that has so 
tended to despoil our State, that was more prosperous than any 
other in the country, than the Underwood tariff bill, the steel 
schedule of which was written by the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. PALMER], who now prates about the spoliation 
of his State? 

Go into the mill districts represented in part by the gentle- 
man who has just interrogated me [Mr. DONOHOE] and look at 
the long lines of unemployed to-day, who were actively and 
busily employed before the gentleman who speaks of the 
spoliation of his State got in his deadly free-trade work. 

Go into my own district where the people got good wages 
two and a half years ago, happy men, women, and children, 
and where there was no great necessity for passing restrict- 
Ive laws and see them to-day wending their toilsome, weary 
way to the soup houses to obtain the sustenance of life. 

Mr. BORLAND. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOORE. The gentleman from Missouri arises. He 
knows that there is a large number of unemployed in Kansas 
City. A newspaper clipping handed to me day before yester- 
day states that in Kansas City there are 5,000 men seeking an 
opportunity for employment. These are days of Democratic 
spoliation. 

Mr. BORLAND. Whoever said that did not know what he 
was talking about, for it is not the fact. 

Mr. MOORE. When we had the protective system, as the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania knows—— 

Mr. BORLAND. What was the condition in the gentleman’s 
district in 1907? 

Mr. MOORE. In 1907 we were doing as well as could be ex- 
pected. [Cries of “Oh!” “Oh!” and laughter on the Demo- 
cratic side.] The gentleman knows that in 1907 there was no 
tariff panic. The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. BORLAND], just 
as all Democrats do, seeks to evade, when the tariff question 
is reached, by pointing to the financial panic of 1907 as an ex- 
cuse for the wickedness of the existing tariff law, which actu- 
ally took labor away from the people of the United States. [Ap- 
plause. ] 

Mr. FOWLER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOORE. I can not yield, much as I like my friend from 
Illinois. He made a beautiful soldier speech to-day, but I have 
got to finish this. Only the other day the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania who speaks about the spoliation of his State voted to 
still further decrease the opportunities for labor in his State. 
He voted to take away from the shipyards of the Delaware 
River, where we build more ships and give more employment in 
this calling than elsewhere—he voted to take away the wages 
of men who are laboring there in order that the Government 
might take their money to build ships in foreign shipyards. The 
gentleman yoted for the passage of that ship bill, which would 
take the bread and butter from the mouths of the workmen 
in his own district, where at the Bethlehem Steel Works they 
are now employed. When he voted to transfer American work 
and wages to foreign shipyards he contributed still further 
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to that work of spoliation in Pennsylvania so unhappily begun 
when he assisted in putting the Democratic free-trade tariff 
law into effect. Spoliation of the State is not the brick the 
gentleman ought to throw. 

Mr. PALMER rose. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I wish the gentleman would 
yield to me just a moment or two. I want to say to the 
Republican side of the House that I have asked the chairman 
of the Republican conference to call a conference of Repub- 
licans to-morrow afternoon to be held in the Hall of the House 
immediately after the adjournment of the House, in reference to 
a matter which the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
KiroHIN] communicated to me to-day; and I want to say that 
if there are any Members elect in the next House who are 
here, we want them to attend the conference as well. 

Mr. PALMER. Mr. Chairman, the remarks of my friend and 
colleague, the gentleman from Philadelphia [Mr. Moore], are 
only another illustration of what I said awhile ago was the 
cause of the evils from which we suffer in Pennsylvania, and 
that is the fact that the government there is controlled by a 
combination between the most corrupt political organization in 
America and the most avaricious and greedy set of manufac- 
turers on earth. [Applause on the Democratic side.] It is per- 
fectly natural, in view of the fact that the attack which we 
made upon this hog combine in Pennsylvania in 1914, and which 
resulted in a majority by 28,000 of the people of Pennsylvania 
repudiating its foremost friend and exponent, that when we go 
after the hog combine, it should squeal; and I have always ob- 
served that the smaller the pig the louder the squeal. [Laugh- 
ter and applause on the Democratic side.] The gentleman says 
that what we argued for in Pennsylvania in 1914 was repudi- 
ated. Not at all. Nearly 30,000 more men voted against what 
the gentleman stands for in Pennsylvania this year than voted 
for it, and only because of the unfortunate circumstance that 
the enemies of this corrupt combine could not be joined upon 
single candidates is the gentleman permitted to boast that 
Pennsylvania to-day can have in the United States Senate a 
member of his own political party. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PALMER. Yes; I yield to my friend. 

Mr, BUTLER. I am obliged to the gentleman, but I did not 
quite understand him. Was there not a unity upon the candi- 
date for governor? 

Mr. PALMER, The gentleman is a gentleman of keen under- 
standing, and he knows perfectly well what I meant when I said 
that the chief of the Republican organization in Pennsylvania 
was repudiated in 1914 by a big majority of the voters of Penn- 
sylvania. He knows. When the gentleman says that it was 
the Underwood tariff law, for which I am partly responsible, 
that brought about that result in Pennsylvania, he knows that 
he is not speaking according to the facts. I make no apology 
for the Underwood tariff law, and in my district, the greatest 
industrial district in Pennsylvania and one of the greatest in 
the Nation, I have defended it upon every stump, and the voters 
have supported it by a big majority; and that great district, 
with one of the biggest steel and iron mills in America, will be 
represented in the next Congress, as in this, by a Jeffersonian 
Democrat who believes in the Underwood tariff law. [Applause 
on the Democratic side.] I will tell the gentleman—no, not him, 
because he knows—but I will tell other gentlemen what caused 
the result in Pennsylvania. It was not the tariff that beat 
the Democratic Party, it was rum—r-u-m—for the organized 
liquor trafic of Pennsylvania, operating alongside of the vicious 
interests which the gentleman from Pennsylvania always sup- 
ports, threw into that campaign the largest campaign fund ever 
known in a State campaign in the history of our country, and 
it took, as the gentleman knows, more than a million dollars 
to seat a Republican Senator in the United States Senate. 
[Applause on the Democratic side.] Why, the gentleman’s 
party organization in Philadelphia and in the State has filed 
accounts in which they admit—admit—having spent $750,000 
for that purpose, and my experience with the Republican ma- 
chine is that what they do not admit is at least twice what they 
do confess. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania has expired. 

Mr. PALMER. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent for 
five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 8 

Mr. MOORE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PALMER. For a question. 

Mr. MOORE. Will the gentleman state how much was ex- 
pended by the Democratic campaign committee in Pennsylva- 
nia in the last senatorial fight? 


Mr, PALMER. Certainly. There was expended in the sena- 
torial fight, and the fight for the State ticket included, ap- 
proximately $75,000. Why, the gentleman knows that the 
Republican State committee in Pennsylvania when it filed its 
account admitted unpaid obligations exceeding in amount all 
that the Democratic Party expended in the State. 

Mr. MOORE, That is evidence of honesty in expenditure— 
that we owed $90,000. 

Mr. PALMER. I am waiting to see whether you pay it. 

Mr. MOORE. I would like to ask the gentleman, since he 
has been personal, whether he would indicate how much money 
was spent in all by the gentleman who ran for governor of 
Pennsylvania on the Democratic ticket 

Mr. PALMER. Oh, well 

Mr. MOORE. He was a rich man. 

Mr. PALMER. I do not remember, but I believe he ac- 
2 for $33,000, or something of that kind. I can not yield 

r. 

Mr. MOORE. But the gentleman 

Mr, PALMER. It is so infinitestimally small in comparison 
with what the Republicans have spent it is hardly worth the 
time to consider it, 

Mr. MOORE. Why does not the gentleman be fair and tell 
us what was spent on his side? 

Mr. PALMER. I have said. 

Mr. MOORE, What the gentleman and his colleague, who 
ran for governor—— 

Mr. PALMER. I have answered the gentleman's question. 

Mr, MOORE. The gentleman has not; the matter has been 
concealed. 

Mr. PALMER. Now, Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania defends the action of the Republican legislature 
in our State in refusing to pass laws to protect little children 
upon the same old plea, the same old ground, that without those 
laws Pennsylvania has prospered and become rich and great. 
He says that our great textile industries, all of our indus- 
tries have grown wealthy, and that is true. I know men who 
have woolen mills in our State who say they can consign them 
to the scrap heap and still show a great profit under Repub- 
lican tariff laws. I do not deny that wealth has been produced, 
I do not deny that men have grown rich, but I do declare, as a 
Pennsylvanian, that the greed of these men, ever seeking addi- 
tional wealth, ought not to be strong enough to grind down 
into the mire the little boys and girls, the mothers and fathers 
of to-morrow’s generation. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 
And the gentleman from Pennsylyania, who knows as well as 
any man in our State the true Quaker spirit of that great old 
Commonwealth, when pushed into a corner, now defends the 
interests that he and his colleagues represent upon this floor, 
still when the question was presented -day before yesterday, 
out of fear of the righteous wrath of the mothers of Philadel- 
phia, he ran away and would not vote against this child-labor 
bill. [Applause on the Democratic side.] I have no patience 
with the gyrations of a gentleman who tries to play both sides 
against the middle in that fashion. ` 

Mr. MOORE. Does the gentleman want me to tell him 

Mr. PALMER. He runs away from the wrath of the mothers 
and fathers of Pennsylvania, and at the same time defends the 
ie a interests of our State. [Applause on the Democratic 

e. 

Mr. Chairman, one word in reference to the Georgia statute, 
which I have sent for and received. The gentleman from 
Georgia says it was a liberal statute protecting children, and 
I notice it provides that no child under 10 years of age shall be 
employed. [Laughter on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. BARTLETT. But the gentleman has not read it aU. 

Mr. PALMER (reading) 

No child under 10 years of age shall be employed or allowed to labor 
in or about a factory or manufacturing establishment within this State 
under any circumstances. 

Under certain conditions a child under 12 years of age shall 
not be employed, and in reference to children under 14 years 
of age it says: 

On and after January 1, 1908, no child, except as heretofore pro- 
vided, shall be employed or allowed to labor in or about any factory or 
manufactur: establishment within this State between the hours of 
7 p. m. and 6 a. m. 

I admit, though I do not pretend to be the lawyer my dis- 
tinguished colleague from Georgia is, that under that law chil- 
dren under the age of 14 can work between 6 a. m. and 7 p. m., 
and I congratulate the gentleman in haying a State in the same 
class with our own beloved Pennsylvania. [Laughter.] 

Mr. BARTLETT. Will the gentleman read the next section? 

Mr. PALMER. I read it. 

Mr. BARTLETT. The gentleman has not read the next sec- 
tion. j 


— 
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Mr. MOORE. Mr. Chairman 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Chairman, I do not like to inter- 
fere with the discussion of the gentlemen that is not pertinent 
to this bill, but the hour is growing late, and it is desired, if 
possible, to start on another appropriation bill to-night. 

Mr. MANN. Ask unanimous consent that all debate on this 
bill close in five minutes. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
thar all further debate on this paragraph close in five minutes, 
with the understanding that we will go on and pass the pension 
bill then, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Alabama asks unani- 
mous consent that all debate on this bill close in five minutes. 
Is there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. FARR. Mr. Chairman, it surprises me that the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. PALMER] is willing to compare the 
child-labor laws of Pennsylvania with those of Georgia. In 
Pennsylvania a child under 14 years of age shall not work—— 

Mr. TRIBBLE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FARR. I have only five minutes. If you could accord 
me a little more time—— 

Mr. TRIBBLE. I wanted to ask one question: 

Mr. FARR. Unless that child can read and write he shall 
not work until he is 16. I want to say that no State of the 
Union has better factory laws, better child-labor laws than the 
State of Pennsylvania, and I defy the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. PALMER] to disprove that statement. But my point 
is this 

Mr. PALMER. Mr. Chairman 

Mr. FARR. I have only five minutes. 

Mr. PALMER. The gentleman defies me. 

Mr. FARR. If you will see that I get five minutes. more I 
will yield. But the manifest unfairness of such a comparison 
does not any more astonish me than the gentleman's hypocrisy 
on the floor of this House—— 

Mr. TRIBBLE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FARR (continuing). Any more than his demagoguery 
on the floor of this House. The protected State of Pennsyl- 
yania, the men and women who are deprived of work, defeated 
the gentleman. So far as association with the corporations 
and the manufacturers of Pennsylvania is concerned, no man 
stands closer than the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
PALMER]. He admitted on the floor of this House at the time 
that he was preaching this demagogism that he was the paid 
employee of the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western, of Scranton, 
and I say that he was a paid legal lobbyist in Harrisburg, 
fighting splendid measures in the interest of human welfare. 

Mr. PALMER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FARR. Yes; if I can get more time to finish my state- 
ment. 

Mr. PALMER. I shall not take much time. 

Mr. FARR. Now, what I attack is the hypocrisy 

Mr. PALMER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FARR. I do not like to be discourteous. I have made 
certain statements, and I shall yield to the gentleman. I think 
the House will be fair to me and accord to me any reasonable 
time I want. 

Mr. PALMER. I simply ask the gentleman to yield for the 
purpose of permitting me to say that when the gentleman de- 
clares I, anywhere or at any time, made the statement that I 
was a paid lobbyist of any railroad corporation—— 

Mr. FARR. I did not say any such thing. 

Mr. PALMER. That is exactly what the gentleman said. 
If the gentleman makes the statement—— 

Mr. FARR. I object. 

Mr. PALMER. If he says that, it is absolutely false—and 
he knows it. 

Mr. FARR. I say to the gentleman that I charge him now, 
as I charged him before, with being a lawyer in the employ of 
the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western Railroad, and also as a 
paid legal lobbyist in Harrisburg, fighting measures in the in- 
terest of the children and the women and for the highest human 
welfare of our people. > 

Mr. PALMER. And I say it is absolutely false. 

Mr. FARR. It is true. No other State in the Union—and I 
challenge the gentleman from Pennsylvania, who is befouling his 
own nest, to point to another State—compares in real, substan- 
tial progress in the interest of the people with Pennsylvania. It 
was the first to take up this great question of tuberculosis, It 
spent more money than all the other States combined in the in- 
vestigation of the causes that led to that dread disease. 

Mr. GALLIVAN. I would like to ask the gentleman to yield 
for a minute. I just want to correct the statement he has made. 
Massachusetts was the first State in the Union to take up the 
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question of fighting tuberculosis. The old Bay State led the 
way in waging war against the dread white plague, and I am 
particularly proud to haye had a prominent part in that kind of 
a campaign. 

Mr. FARR. Massachusetts does not compare with Pennsyl- 
vania in that 

Mr. GALLIVAN. Not in rotten politics, thank God! 

Mr. FARR. Now, the reason the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. PALMER] advances for his defeat in Pennsylvania ig 
rum. The gentleman went all over the State of Pennsylvania 
talking against rum, and he came down here and voted for 
rum. The gentleman went all over the State with Mr. Me- 
Cormick, his colleague on the ticket for governor, the former 
mayor of Harrisburg, talking about the toiling men and women 
and those who have suffered terribly as the result of the op- 
pressiveness of corporations and manufacturers, Mr. McCormick 
when mayor of Harrisburg vetoed an ordinance presented to 
him, asking him to advance the price of labor from $1.35 to $1.50 
a day when that city was spending vast sums for beautification. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania has expired. 

Mr. FARR. Mr. Chairman, I ask for two minutes more. 

Mr. MOORE. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
my colleague may have five minutes more, because the other 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Parmer] has taken that 
much of his time. 

. HULINGS. Oh, we have already had too much of this 

un * 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Chairman, I ask that the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Farr] may have five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Georgia asks unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Farr] 
may proceed for five minutes. Is there objection? 

Mr. HULINGS. I object. 

Mr. PALMER. Mr. Chairman, I rise to a question of per- 
sonal privilege. . 

Mr. MANN. You can not do that in committee. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman is unable to do that in 
Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. PALMER. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
I may proceed for five minutes. 

a CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the gentleman’s re- 
quest 

Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts. I object. 

Mr. PALMER (continuing). To answer the charges made 
against me by the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Farr]. 

Mr. MANN. Oh, the gentleman has made more charges than 
all the other Members of the House combined, and he does not 
want anybody to reply to them. 

The CHAIRMAN. Objection is heard. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee 
do now rise and report the bill to the House with the amend- 
ment, with the recommendation chat the amendment be agreed 
to and that the bill as amended do pass. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Georgia [Mr. BART- 
LETT] moves that the committee do now rise and report the bill 
to the House with an amendment, with the recommendation 
that the amendment be agreed to and that the bill as amended 
do pass. The question is on agreeing to that motion. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. CLINE, Chairman of the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that 
committee, having under consideration the bill (H. R. 21161) 
making appropriations for the payment of invalid and other 
pensions of the United States for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1916, and for other purposes, had directed him to report the 
same back to the House with an amendment with the recom- 
mendation that the amendment be agreed to and that the bill as 
amended do pass. 

Mr. PALMER. Mr. Speaker, I rise to a question of personal 
privilege. 

The SPEAKER. Let us get through with this bill first. The 
gentleman has the right to rise to a question of personal priy- 
ilege. 

Mr. MANN. If that is the case, before we pass this bill I 
will raise the point that there is no quorum present. 

Mr. PALMER. Mr. Speaker, I think the gentleman should 
allow me five minutes in view of the kind of talk that has been 
had on the floor. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
PALMER] desires to state a question of personal privilege. 

Mr. MANN. Very well. I make the point that there is no 
quorum present. 
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The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MANN] 
makes the point that there is no quorum present. The Chair 
will count. 

Mr. PALMER. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw my request for the 
present. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylyania with- 
draws his request. 

Mr. MANN. I will withdraw my point of no quorum, Mr. 
Speaker. 

Mr. GARRETT of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I renew the point of 
no quorum. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas [Mr. GARRETT] 
makes the point that there is no quorum present. There were 
only 115 Members present when the Chair counted, and 2 
more make 117. That is not a quorum. There is no quorum 
present. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr, Speaker, I move a call of the House. 

Mr. GARRETT of Texas rose. 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman from 
Texas rise? 

Mr. GARRETT of Texas. For no purpose at all. [Laughter.] 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the motion 
of the gentleman from Georgia, that a call of the House be 
ordered. 

The question was taken, and the Speaker announced that the 
noes seemed to have it. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Speaker, I call for a division. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Georgia calls for a 
division. 

The House divided; and there were—ayes 67, noes 43. 

So a call of the House was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The Doorkeeper will close the doors, the 
Sergeant at Arms will notify the absentees, and the Clerk will 
call the roll. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the following Members failed to 
answer to their names: 

[Roll No. 82.] 


Alken Gittins Linthicum Sabath 
Alexander Glass Loft Scott 
Anthony Goldfogle Logue Seldomridge 
Avis Gorman McClellan Sells 
Baker Graham, Pa. McGuire, Okla, Sherley 
Barchfeld Green, Iowa McKenzie Sims 
Barnhart Greene, Vt. MacDonald Sisson 
Beall, Tex, Gregg Mahan Slayden 
Bell, Cal. Griest Maher Slem 
Bowdle Guernsey Manahan Smal 
Britten Hamill Metz Smith, Idaho 
Broussard Hamilton, N.Y. Miller Smith, Md. 
Brown, N. X. Hamlin Mondell Smith, 
Brown, W. Va. Haugen Montague Smith, Saml. W. 
Browne, Wis, sey Moon 8 
Bruckner Helgesen Morgan, La, Stanley 

urgess Helm Mo Stedman 
Burke, Pa. Henr; Morrison Steenerson 
Calder Hensley Moss, Ind. Stephens, Tex, 
Cantor Hinds Moss, W. Va. Stevens, Minn. 
Cantrill Hinebaugh Mott Stevens, N. H, 
Carr Hobson Mulkey Stout 
Cary Howard Murdock r 
Chandler, N. Y. Howell Nelson Talbott, Md, 
Church Hoxworth Nolan, J. I. Taylor, Ala. 
Clark, Fla. 0 985 W. Va. O'Brien Taylor, Colo. 
Claypool Hull Oglesby Taylor, N. X. 
Coady Humphrey, Wash, O Hair Ten Eyck 
Copley Igoe O'Shaunessy Thomson, III 
Cox ohnson, Ky. Padgett Towner 
Cramton Johnson, S. C. Page, N. C. Townsend 
Crosser Johnson, Utah Paige, Mass. Treadway 
Dale Johnson, Wash. Parker, N. X. Tuttle 
Danforth Jones atten, N. X. Underhill 
Davis Kahn Patton, Pa Vare 
Decker Kelley, Mich, Peters Vollmer 
Deitrick Kent Peterson Volstead 
Doolin Key, Ohio Plumley Walker 
Driseo Kiess, Pa. Porter Wallin 
Dunn Korbly Post Weaver 
Edmonds Kreider Pou Webb 

Ider Lafferty Powers Whale 
Estopinal Langham Price Whitacre 

vans Langley Prouty White 
Fairchild Lazaro Raker Wilson, Fla, 

“aison Lee, Ga. Rauch Wilson, N. Y, 
Fergusson L'Engle Rayburn ngo 

inle Lenroot Winslow 
FitzHenry Lever Riordan e t 
Fowler Levy Roberts, Mass. Woodru 
Gardner Lewis, Md. Roberts, Ney. Woods 
George Lewis, Pa. Rothermel Young, N. Dak, 
Gerry Lindquist Rucker 


During the calling of the roll Mr. Direnperrer occupied the 
chair as Speaker pro tempore. 

The SPEAKER. Two hundred and thirteen Members, a 
quorum, have answered to their names. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Speaker, I move to dispense with fur- 
ther proceedings under the call. 

The motion was agreed to. 
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The SPEAKER. The Doorkeeper will unlock the doors. 
When the point of no quorum was made the gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. BARTLETT] had moved the previous question on 
the bill to its passage. That is the pending question. 

The previous question was ordered. 
cee SPEAKER. The question is on the amendment to the 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the passage of the bill. 

The question was taken. 

The SPEAKER. The ayes appear to haye it; the ayes have 
it, and the bill is passed. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Speaker, I move to reconsider the 
vote by which the bill was passed, and I move to lay that 
motion on the table. 

Mr. CALLAWAY. Mr. Speaker, I demand the yeas and nays 
on the passage of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman is a little late. 

Mr. BARTLETT. I have moved to reconsider. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman is a little late, but the Chair 
wants to be on the safe side. The gentleman from Texas de- 
mands the yeas and nays on the passage of the bill. 

The yeas and nays were refused, three Members, not a suffi- 
cient number, rising in support of the demand. 

Mr. CALLAWAY. Mr. Speaker, I make a point of order that 
there is no quorum present. 

Mr. SMITH of New York. I make the point of order that that 
motion is dilatory. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks it is. It is only a minute 
since the roll call disclosed a quorum. 

Mr. PALMER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for 10 minutes. 

Mr. MANN. But the gentleman from Texas has made the 
point of no quorum on the passage of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair understands that, but the Chair 
thinks there is a quorum here, because the roll call has just dis- 
closed one. 

Mr. MANN. Well, the rules require the Chair to count, espe- 
cially on the passage of a bill. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair wants to be on the safe side, and 
will count. 

Mr. FITZGERALD, Will the gentleman withhold his point 
a moment, to enable me to report an appropriation bill? 

Mr. MANN. The.gentleman can not withhold it. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. He can withdraw it. 3 

The SPEAKER, He can withdraw it at any time before the 
count is made. 

Mr. MANN. He can withdraw it, but he can not withhold it 
when the pending question is on the passage of the bill. 

Mr. CALLAWAY. Mr. Speaker, I will withdraw the point. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas withdraws the 
point of no quorum. The bill is passed. 

On motion of Mr. BARTLETT, a motion to reconsider the vote 
by which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 


Mr. ASHBROOK, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, 
reported that they had examined and found truly enrolled bill 
of the following title, when the Speaker signed the same: 

H. R. 20562. An act granting pensions and increase of pen- 
sions to certain soldiers and sailors of the Civil War and cer- 
tain widows and dependent children of soldiers and sailors of 
said war. 

The SPEAKER announced his signature to enrolled bills of 
the following titles: ; 

S. 2518. An act granting to the town of Neyadaville, Colo., 
the right to purchase certain lands for the protection of water 
supply; and 

S. 5629. An act for the relief of certain persons who made 
entry under the provisions of section 6, act of May 29, 1908. 


SENATE BILLS REFERRED. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, Senate bills of the following 
titles were taken from the Speaker's table and referred to their 
appropriate committees, as indicated below : 

. T188. An act to increase the limit of cost of the United 
States post-office building at Garden City, Kans.; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

S. 7515. An act to reserve lands to the Territory of Alaska 
for educational uses, and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on the Public Lands. 
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FORTIFICATIONS APPROPRIATION BILL, 


Mr. FITZGERALD.: Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. SHertey] was directed by the Committee on Appro- 
priations to report the fortifications appropriation bill. He was 
called away unexpectedly, and I present the bill in his behalf. 

The bill (H. R. 21491) making appropriations for fortifica- 
tions and other works of defense, for the armament thereof, for 
the procurement of heavy ordnance for trial and service, and for 
other purposes, was read a first and second time, referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, and, 
with the accompanying report (No. 1416), ordered to be printed. 
a a MANN. Mr. Speaker, I reserve all points of order on the 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 


By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted to Mr. 
WHALEY, indefinitely, on account of illness. 


HOUR OF MEETING TO-MORROW. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD, Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that when the House adjourn ‘to-day it adjourn to meet at 11 
o'clock a. m. to-morrow, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama [Mr. UNDER- 
woop] asks unanimous consent that when the House adjourn 
to-day it adjourn to meet at 11 o’clock a. m. to-morrow. Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection. 


PERSONAL STATEMENT, 


Mr. PALMER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for 10 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania asks 
unanimous consent to proceed for 10 minutes. Is there objec- 
tion? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PALMER. Mr. Speaker, I deeply regret the necessity 
which compels me to submit a few remarks upon the subject 
about which I am about to speak. Two weeks from to-day 
I retire from the House, and I had hoped that I might retire 
in peace, with the good will of all of my colleagues here, in- 
cluding all of the gentlemen from Pennsylvania. I do not 
believe in fighting. I am a Quaker, though I ask no particular 
consideration at anybody's hands on that account, I hesitate 
and I dislike to engage in altercation or controversy about 
personal matters; but for the second time my colleague, the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Farr], has seen fit to cast 
aspersions upon my honor and integrity as a man, as a lawyer, 
and as a Member of this House. I made no reference to him 
and his attack upon me was wholly unwarranted and uncalled 
for. He has declared, and in fact he calls it a charge, that I 
am the paid attorney of the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western 
Railway Co., and that I have been the paid lobbyist before the 
Legislature of Pennsylvania representing that corporation. As 
to the insinuation and innuendo contained in that statement, I 
pronounce it to be absolutely false. As to my employment by 
the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western Railroad Co., the facts 
are simple and are these, as I stated once before upon this 
floor, and as all of my people in my district know, and as every- 
body who is interested in Pennsylvania knows: For many years 
the office with which I am associated has been the local counsel 
of.the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western Railroad Co. I in- 
herited that client along with others from a very distinguished 
partner, who had been for many years a Member of this House 
and who was a judge upon the bench in our State. I repre- 
sente@l it in the courts of my county in the usual way, trying 
damage, personal-injury, and other like cases, and in the 
Supreme Court of Pennsylvania, and nowhere else. 

I have not tried a case for the company since I have been in 
Congress, I have performed no legal service for the company 
since I have been in Congress. Before I came here I felt it to 
be perfectly proper for a lawyer to accept a railroad corpora- 
tion as a client in proper cases. I still think that; and when 
two weeks from to-day I return to the practice of law I hope 
that I may have opportunities in proper cases to represent such 
and all other clients. I make no bones about that; and no 
honest lawyer has ever held any other position. [Applause.] 

The gentleman declares me also to have been the paid lobby- 
ist of that corporation. 

Mr. FARR. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman permit me to 
interrupt him? 

Mr. PALMER. Oh, I know what the gentleman said. 

Mr. FARR. I yielded to the gentleman, 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PALMER. I decline to yield. The facts about that are 
these, that in the legislature of 1907, before I was elected to 


Congress, when every railroad corporation in Pennsylvania had 
been suffering from what is known as “strike legislation“ 
bills introduced by charlatans and crooks for the purpose of 
holding up railroad companies—they requested certain attor- 
neys representing them to make legal arguments against these 
propositions before the committees of the house and ‘senate, 
I was one of those lawyers. I never asked a member of the 
legislature to vote for or against any bill. I never interviewed 
sei of them in the senate or the house personally about any 

I went before the committees of the legislature and made 
purely legal arguments upon proposed legislation in an open and 
public fashion. It was a part of my retainer that I should be 
permitted to oppose such measures as I believed to be vicious 
and to support such measures as I believed to be right, and I 
got in very bad odor with the representatives of railroad com- 
panies engaged in that work, because as to the two great pieces 
of legislation much controverted before that legislature I took 
a position which every other railroad attorney opposed. The 
two leading bills were the bill to make a 2-cent fare law in 
Pennsylvania and an employer’s liability law. I stated to the 
committee that not only would I not oppose the 2-cent law, but 
that I believed it onght to be enacted into law; and as to the 
liability law, it was introduced into that legislature by a gen- 
fleman who is now a Member of this House, Mr. Oasry, of 
Pennsylvania, and is known to-day on the statute books as the 
Casey employers’ liability law, and out of all the numerous lia- 
bility laws that were pending in that legislature I pronounced 
it to be the best and fairest, and gave it my support before the 
committee of the legislature. [Applause.] That was the ex- 
tent of my activities at Harrisburg when retained by the Dela- 
ware, Lackawanna & Western Railroad Co. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PALMER. Yes. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman has stated that he went to Har- 
risburg primarily on a retainer for the railroad company to 
appear against certain bills, 

Mr. PALMER. Such as I might deem bad. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman has spoken of two bills which 
he favored. I judge those were not the bills he was paid a 
retainer to oppose. Will he not tell us about the bills that he 
appeared and lobbied against or argued against? 

Mr. PALMER. Oh, well, there were a number of them 

Mr. FARR. You bet there were. 

Mr. MANN. I would say that was in performance of the 
retainer. I do not think the other was. 

Mr. PALMER. I do not mind saying. For instance, somebody 
introduced a bill requiring the railroads of Pennsylvania to 
abolish every grade crossing within the State upon the enact- 
ment of the law. I opposed that measure. It would have ruined 
every railroad company in Pennsylvania as drawn. Another 
bill, a very common one—— 

Mr. BLACKMON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PALMER. Yes. 

Mr. BLACKMON. I want to ask the gentleman a question, 
and that is if he believes that it is a reflection on a Member of 
Congress or a member of any other body to represent a rail- 
road? 

Mr. PALMER. Well, I think a lawyer has a perfect right 

Mr. BLACKMON. And I want to ask one further question. 

Mr. PALMER (continuing). To be retained by a railroad 
company. 

Mr. BLACKMON. I want to ask one further question, and 
that is if the gentleman ever heard of a man in his life who was 
always making a fight against a lawyer holding public office 
and representing a railroad who was not a man with a hickory- 
nut head? 

Mr. PALMER. Well, as far as my observation goes, I think 
the description is accurate. There were other bills of the same 
character. Mr. Speaker, as I have said, all of my district has 
always known that my office has represented that company. 
It has never sought to influence my political or congressional 
action in any way, shape, or manner, and it knows me well 
enough to understand that it dare not do so. [Applause.] 

The intimation of the gentleman, the innuendo of the gentle- 
man, is a scandalous abuse of the proprieties of this House. 
[Applause.] That railroad company runs through my district 
only about 35 miles; perhaps 40. It has in my district in its 
employ, I expect, not more than 100 men. Politically it knows 
that it must keep its hand off PaLurn's fights in that district, 
and the only political connection I ever had with the railroad 
company or any of its officers—the only time I ever saw any 
officers go into a political canvass—was when its superintendent 
became a candidate for office in Lacakawanna County—in the 
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county adjoining mine—upon the same ticket and at the same 
time the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Farr] was run- 
ning for Congress, and I went into the district and did every- 
thing I could do to lick them both, and I am sorry I did not 
do it. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. PALMER. Mr. Speaker, I would ask for five minutes 
more. x 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania asks 
unanimous consent to proceed for five minutes. Is there objec- 
tion? 

Mr. FARR. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object—— 

Mr. PALMER. That is how much the railroad controlled my 
political action. 

Mr. FARR. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, I 
want the gentleman from Pennsylvania to have all the time he 
wants—— 

Mr. PALMER. I will not take much. 

Mr. FARR. But I would like to have a few minutes to reply. 

The SPEAKER. Well, is the gentleman objecting or not? 

Mr. FARR. No; I do not want to object. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania asks 
unanimous consent to proceed for five minutes. Is there ob- 
jection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. PALMER. Mr. Speaker, this little business will not 
take long. So much for the political phase of that question. 
I have found it necessary, as other men have, to go to the 
Legislature of Pennsylvania to prevent things being done which 
were wrong. I haye done it openly. The Legislature of Penn- 
sylvania has been for many years of such a character that it 
is necessary for reputable men of the State to go down there 
and prevent them from abusing their power. Why, the same 
legislature three or four years ago which killed an up-to-date 
child-labor law passed a law protecting the tadpoles of Penn- 
Sylvania, and the Republican Party has ever since had a keen 
regard for that class of tadpole statesmen. [Applause on the 
Democratic side.] And when I went to the Pennsylvania Leg- 
islature in open and public hearings to argue the cause of 
my client or my people I was representing them openly and 
frankly. I never went there to represent them or any like in- 
terest while I was drawing a salary out of the treasury of my 
State. 

And when the Republican machine of Pennsylvania, finding 
its list of tadpole statesmen getting low, upon one occasion 
back in 1899, had to have somebody to preside over sessions of 
the house, it very properly picked my colleague from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. Farr] as its speaker. Mr. Speaker, that legislature 
and the succeeding ones were of such a character that the 
State rose in revolution and, a few years afterwards, despite 
the enormous Republican majority in the State, turned that 
party out of power and elected a Democrat to the State 
treasury, in order that he might put the Republican malefactors, 
who had been stealing the money of our State, in the peniten- 
tiary, where they belonged. My service has been open, public, 
and honest, Mr. Speaker, in behalf of my people. And I am 
sorry that I can not say as much for all who have been active 
in and before the Pennsylvania Legislature. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, that kind of an attack on the part of the 
gentleman has been entirely uncalled for. This matter has 
been discussed in my district and in my State before, because 
he has made the charge before. And my people know that I 
am perfectly willing to let them judge that in my service here, 
as in my service in Pennsylvania, no corporation anywhere has 
controlled a single act of mine. But my service has been in 
behalf of those who are struggling for better conditions in a 
State where the great interests have denied those conditions. 
[Applause. ] 

Mr. FARR. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to pro- 
ceed for § or 10 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Farr] asks unanimous consent to proceed for 10 minutes. Is 
there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. FARR. I think, Mr. Speaker, after hearing the defense 
of the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. PALMER] that it is 
an admission of every charge that I made. He was in Harris- 
burg as the paid legal lobbyist of the corporations of Pennsyl- 
vania., That is what I said. As regards the Delaware, Lack- 
awanna & Western, the gentleman ought to know how that 
came on the floor of the House. He was responsible for it. I 
have not attacked his honor or his integrity or the fact that he 
had no right to represent a corporation. I have attacked him 
because of his hypocrisy, his wicked demagoguery, in pretend- 
ing to be one thing here, when he knows he is another in his own 
State. Why, Mr. Speaker, when that gentleman assailed the 


mine officials of the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western in 


Luzerne County, he was attacking the officials of the Delaware, 
Lackawanna & Western who in his own county were helping 
to elect him, <i: I then said. 

Mr. PALMER. There are no mine officials in my county. 

Mr. FARR. I said the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western 
officials. 

Mr. PALMER. There are no Delaware, Lackawanna & West- 
ern officials in the district. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
PALMER] must not interrupt the other gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. Farr] without his consent. 

Mr. FARR. Mr. Speaker, I am amazed at the gall of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. PALMER]. Why, Mr. Speaker, 
he robbed you of two delegates in Luzerne because of his pre- 
tenses, his demagoguery, his hypocrisy. They were your dele- 
gates. The Democrats of that district were for you. The peo- 
ple of Pennsylvania wanted you. They wanted you in my dis- 
trict, and that gentleman, under the pretense of reform, went 
all over the great State of Pennsylvania, and in every way pos- 
sible, honorably and dishonorably—— 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I call the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. Farr] to order, and the demand 
that the words be taken down. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Gar- 
RETT] calls the gentleman from Pennsylvania to order and re- 
quests that the words be taken down. 

tae Mr. Speaker, I have no objection to this kind 
0 c. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, it is not a matter 
to be determined by the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
PALMER] as to what he desires in this matter. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will suspend a moment. The 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Farr] will take his seat 
until we get through with this business. Now the gentleman 
from Tennessee will proceed. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I call the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Farr] to order and demand that the words 
be taken down. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will take them down and report 
them. What words are they that are excepted to by the gentle- 
man from Tennessee? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. The last two used by the 
gentleman. 

The SPEAKER. The shorthand reporter will report them, 
The rule is: > 

If a Member is call t 
Member calling him to ae e indleate the meaty erate, Ber 

shall be taken down in wre at the Clerk's desk can read aloud 


the 
to the House; but he shall not be held to answer nor be subject to the 
censure of the House therefor, if further debate or other business has 


intervened. 
The Official Reporter will read the words. 
The Official Reporter read as follows: 
Mr. Farr. Mr. Speaker, I am amazed at the gall of the gentleman 


from Pennsylvania [(Mr. PALMER]. Why, Mr. Speaker, he robbed you 
of two delegates in Luzerne because of his retenses his demagoguer 7 
y; 


his hypocrisy. They were your delegates. he people of Pennsylvania 
wanted you. They wanted you in my district, and that gentleman, under 


the pretense of reform, we 
cc ease nens 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I move to strike 
those words from the RECORD. 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. Which ones? 

The SPEAKER. The ones just read. 

Mr. MANN, Mr. Speaker, I would like to be heard for a 
moment. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann] 
is recognized. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, both gentlemen, I think, have been 
out of order. The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. PALMER] 
has certainly been out of order a dozen times this afternoon 
and this evening in the language which he used. 

They are very quick on that side of the House to make 
charges against somebody else; very quick to call everybody 
oe names and then very quick to kick if somebody replies in 

n 

The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Farg] ought not to 
have used the last word that was used. That is the only word 
that would be out of order. All the rest were strictly in 
order—all except the last word. But the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. PALMER] but a moment ago referred to the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Farr] as “a tadpole states- 
man.” That was strictly out of order. He has referred a 
dozen times to-day to other people out of order, and gentlemen 
on the other side have applauded those sentiments; and then 
they jump at once into the arena if somebody else has used a 
word out of order. 
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All debate ought to have been stopped when it began out of 


order. There has been no time when any of it was in order 
under the rules of the House, and there have been many words 
used in the debate which were wholly out of order. I think the 
gentlemen ought to have had their accession of virtue some- 
time ago on that side of the House, while the debate was pro- 
ceeding. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, it is entirely im- 
material to me as to what the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
Mann] may think as to the proper time for the making of a 
proper motion. If the gentleman from Illinois regarded the 
remarks of the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. PALMER] as 
out of order, he of course had his rights under the rules to 
make the point of order. I agree with the gentleman from 
Illinois in one thought, and that is that this bitter debate 
should be ended. I moye, Mr. Speaker, to strike from the 
Recorp the word used by the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. Farr]. ; 

Mr. FARR. Which word? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. The word “dishonorably.” 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, I move to amend 
by striking out the words “ or dishonorably.” < 

Mr. BUTLER. There was only one word used to which you 
could take exception. 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, I move to amend 
by striking out the words “or dishonorably.” 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I do not yield to the gentle- 
man for the purpose of offering an amendment. I move to 
strike out those words read by the Official Reporter from the 
desk. 

The SPEAKER.. When the gentleman from Tennessee gets 
through the Chair will recognize the gentleman from Michigan 
[Mr. Hamatron] to offer an amendment. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. And upon that, Mr. Speaker, I 
more the previous question. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee moves to 
strike from the Record the words read by the Official Reporter, 
and on that he moves the previous question. 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. Mr. Speaker 

Mr. MOORE. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order that 
no quorum is present. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Moore] makes the point of order that there is no quorum 
present. The Chair will count. 


ADJOURN MENT. 


Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I think probably the 
House will be in a better humor to decide this question in the 
morning, and it will not be as difficult to get a quorum. As I 
understand, the question will still be pending when the House 
meets in the morning if it adjourns now. 

- The SPEAKER. Yes. The gentleman from Alabama moves 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 7 o’clock and 25 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned, pursuant to the order 
previously made, until to-morrow, Friday, February 19, 1915, 
at 11 o'clock a. m. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications were 
taken from the Speaker's table and referred as follows: 

1. Letter from the assistant clerk of the Court of Claims, 
transmitting the findings of fact and conclusions of law in the 
French spoliation claims in relation to the vessel sloop Ruby 
(S. Doe. No. 948); to the Committee on Claims and ordered to 
be printed. 

2. Letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting 

items of legislation to be incorporated in the general deficiency 
appropriation bill now pending in the Committee on Appro- 
priations (H. Doc. No. 1610) ; to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions and ordered to be printed. 
3. Letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting 
copy of communication from the Assistant Secretary of Com- 
merce, reporting claim of the Central Railroad of New Jersey 
for damage to coal dock of said company at Port Liberty, N. J., 
on account of damages occasioned by collision for which a 
tender of the Lighthouse Service has been found responsible, 
which has been considered, adjusted, and determined (H. Doc. 
No. 1611); to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered 
to be printed. 

4. Letter from the Secretary of the Navy, transmitting lists 
of papers, documents on the files of Navy Department not 
needed in the transaction of public business and have no 
permanent value or historical interest (H. Doc. No, 1612); to 
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the Committee on Disposition of Useless Executive Papers and 
ordered to be printed. 

5. A letter from the Secretary of the 'Treasury, submitting an 
item of legislation for consideration and inclusion in the general 
deficiency bill now pending before the Committee on Appropria- 
tions (H. Doc. No. 1613); to the Committee on Appropriations 
and ordered to be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, bills and resolutions were sev- 
erally reported from committees, delivered to the Clerk, and 
referred to the several calendars therein named, as follows: 

Mr. LOGUE, from the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 20243) to ac- 
quire a site and erect a building thereon for the use of the 
United States post office at Wildwood, N. J., reported the same 
with amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 1413), which 
said bill and report were referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. ASHBROOK, from the Committee on Public Buildings 
and Grounds, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 11299) to 
enlarge, extend, and make additions to, fireproof, and further 


improve the post-office building at Shenandoah, Iowa, reported . 


the same with aniendment, accompanied by a report (No. 1414), 


which said bill and report were referred to the Committee of 


the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. GUDGER, from the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 18505) to ac- 
quire by purchase, condemnation, or otherwise additional land 
for the Federal building at Manchester, N. H., and to construct 
an addition thereon, reported the same with amendment, ac- 
companied by a report (No. 1415), which said bill and report 
were referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida, from the Committee on Public Build- 
ings and Grounds, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 18402) 
to provide for the erection of a public building at Long Beach, 
Cal, reported the same with amendment, accompanied by a 
report (No. 1417), which said bill and report were referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. HAYDEN, from the Committee on the Public Lands, to 
which was referred the bill (H. R. 21377) to encourage the rec- 
lamation of certain arid lands in the State of Nevada, and for 
other purposes, reported the same with amendment, accom- 
panied by a report (No. 1418), which said bill and report were 
5 11 to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. STEDMAN: A bill (H. R. 21486) to establish a na- 
tional military park at the battle field of Guilford Court House; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. CARTER: A Dill (H. R. 21487) providing for the 
continuance of the Joint Commission to Investigate Indian 
Affairs; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. STOUT: A bill (H. R. 21488) for the purchase of a 
site and the erection thereon of a public building at Havre, 
Mont.; to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. FIELDS: A bill (H. R. 21489) authorizing the re- 
funding to certain corporations and individuals part of amounts 
heretofore collected by the United States as a compromise of 
their delinquency; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. RAKER: A bill (H. R. 21490) to encourage the recla- 
mation of certain arid lands in the State of California, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. SHERLEY: A bill (H. R. 21491) making appropria- 
tions for fortifications and other works of defense, for the 
armament thereof, for the procurement of heavy ordnance for 
trial and service, and for other purposes; to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

By Mr. CARAWAY: A bill (H. R. 21492) to amend an act 
entitled “An act to provide for cooperative agricultural exten- 
sion work between the agricultural colleges in the several States 
receiving the benefits of an act of Congress approved July 2, 
1862, and of act supplementary thereto, and the United States 
Department of Agriculture”; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. McKELLAR: A bill (H. R. 21493) to amend an act 
entitled An act to regulate commerce,” approved February 4, 
1887, as amended, and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 
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By Mr. STEPHENS of Texas: Joint resolution (IZ J. Nes. 
424) providing for the payment of the expenses of an: expert 
and assistant in the fur-seal: investigation in: Alaska; to the 
Committee on Claims: 

By Mr. HOBSON: Joint resolution (H. J. Res: 425) declaring 
the attitude of the United States toward the open-door policy in 
China; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs, 

By Mr. SINNOTT: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 426) provid- 
ing that the Congress of the United States shall participate in 
the celebration of the opening of The Dalles-Celilo Canal; to the 
Committee on Rules. 

By the SPEAKER (by request): Memorial of the Legislature 
of the State of Nevada, urging the passage of Senate bill 5042, 
entitled “A bill legalizing certain conveyances heretofore made 
by the Central Pacific Railroad Co: and others within the State 
of Nevada“; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

Also (by request), memorial of the second: Legislature: of the 
State of Arizona, for Congress to provide for the restoration 
and preservation of the ancient: historic Spanish mission San 
Jose de Comacacori on the bank of the Santa Cruz River, in 
Santa Cruz County, Ariz: ; to the Committee on the Library. 

Also (by request), memorial of the Legislature of the State 
of Arizona, asking that Congress provide for and maintain: a 
Government fish hatchery in the State of Arizona to stock the 
streams with food. fishes; to the Committee on the Merchant 


Marine and Fisheries. 


By Mr. HAYES; Memorial of the Legislature of the State of 
California, urging the passage of the Keating bill, relative to 
placing veterans of the United States Army who fought in In- 
dian wars. from. 1865 to 1891 on the pension roll; to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. i 

By Mr. BOOHER: Memorial of the State Legislature of 
Nevada, favoring the passage of Senate bill 5042; to the Com- 
mittee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. HAWLEY: Memorial of the Legislature of Oregon; 
urging Congress to authorize the Department of Agriculture to 
devise ways and means of destroying wild predatory animals in 
the State of Oregon; to the Committee on Agriculture, 

By Mr. KETTNER: Memorial of the Legislature of the State 
of California, urging the passage of the Keating bill relative to 
placing veterans of the United States Army who fought in In- 
dian wars from 1865 to 1891 on the pension roll; to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. - 

By Mr. SINNOTT: Memorial of the Oregon- Legislature, 
favoring rural credits; to the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency. 

Also, memorial of Oregon Legislature, favoring an: appropria» 
tion of $300,000 for suppression of predatory wild animals; to 
the Committee on Appropriations. 

Also, memorial of the Oregon Legislature, favoring pensions 
for veterans of Modoc Indian wars of 1872 and 1873 and Indian 
wars of 1878; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, memorial of Oregon Legislature, concerning national 
navigation laws; to the Committee on the Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries. 

Also, memorial of Oregon Legislature, concerning reorganiza- 
tion of national militia; to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

Also, memorial of Oregon Legislature, concerning the building 
of roads; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, memorial of Oregon Legislature, concerning patenting 
of Carey Act segregations; to the Committee on the Public 
Lands. 

Also, memorial of Oregon Legislature, relative to rabies- 
infected coyotes; to the Committee on Agriculture, 


PRIVATH BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS, 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ANTHONY: A bill (H. R. 21494) granting a pension 
to Martha Adams; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CARR: A bill (H. R. 21495) granting a pension to 
Catharine Cocain; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. CONNELLY of Kansas: A bill (H. R. 21496) for the 
relief of Dr. E. V. Hailman; to the Committee on Claims: 

By Mr. HAY: A bill (H. R. 21497) for the relief of the heirs 
ef James Cloud, deceased; to the Committee on War Claims, 

By Mr. KENNEDY of Connecticut: A bill (H. R. 21498). 
granting an increase of pension to Levi Jackson Richardson; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. LANGLEY: A bill (H. R. 21499) granting a pension 
to James Chaffin; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions: 

Also, a bill (H. R. 21500) granting an increase of pension to 
George Martin; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


Also, a bill (Hi R. 21501) granting an increase of pension to 
James F. Anderson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill’ (H. R. 21502) granting an increase of pension to 
Elizabeth Combs; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 21508) granting an increase of pension to 
Joseph Dyer; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 21504) for the relief of Henry C. Adams 
and others; to the Committee on War Claims; 

By Mr. SLEMP: A bill (H. R. 21505) granting an increase 
2 pension to Isaac Sloan; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 

ns. 

By Mr. SMITH of New York: A bill (H. R. 21506) for the 
relief of George Gillette; to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

By Mr. VOLLMER: A bill (H. R. 21507) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Alfred R. Long; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. : 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were lai 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By the SPEAKER (by request): Memorial of citizens of 
alley Park, Mo., and American Neutrality League, favoring 
embargo on war materials; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs, 

Also (by request), memorial of Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States, urging reconsideration. of the Deitrick amend- 
ment to the Army appropriation bill; to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 

Also (by request), petition: of various citizens of Warrenton, 
Mo., protesting against bill to amend the postal laws; to the 
Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads, 

By Mr. ASHBROOK: Evidence to accompany House bill 
21467, for the relief of Silenus A. Simons; to the Committee on 
Pensions, ; 

Also, evidence to accompany House bill 21466, for the relief 
of Ellen Curtin; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, memorial: of German Beneficial Union, of Columbus, 
Ohio, favoring bills to prohibit export of war material; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. BAILEY: Petition of Gustav Betterman, of Johns- 
town, Pa., favoring bills to prohibit export of war material; to 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs, 

By Mr. BRODBECK: Petition of bakers of the twentieth 
congressional district of Pennsylvania, favoring an embargo on 
wheat; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

Also, petition of 31 bakers and grocers of York and Hanover, 
Pa., to prevent exportation of grain and foodstuffs, and request 
investigation as to cause of advance in price of grain; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. BRYAN: Petition of citizens of Tacoma, Wash., favor 
ing embargo on arms; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. BURKE of Wisconsin: Petition of Charles W. Stauss 
and 42 other citizens of Glenbeulah, Sheboygan County, Wis., 
asking for the passage at this session of H. J. Res. 377, to levy 
an embargo on all contraband of war; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs: 

Also, resolutions adopted by the American Neutrality League 
of Wisconsin at a mass meeting held at Milwaukee on February 
11, 1915, asking for the passage of a law authorizing the Presi- 
dent of the United States to levy an embargo on the exportation 
of arms and munitions to any of the belligerent nations; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr: COOPER: Petition of William Lindner and other 
residents of Kenosha, Wis., asking that legislation be enneted 
to place an embargo on the shipment of arms, etc, to the 
belligerent nations of Europe; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

Also, petition of E. K. Dupont and other citizens of Stockton, 
Cal, favoring embargo on arms; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 


By Mr. CURRY: Petitions of citizens of Benicia, Martinez, 
Stockton, Lodi, Elk Grove, and Galt, all in the State of Califor- 
nia, favoring House bill 5308, to tax mail-order houses; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. f ; 

Also, petition of 92 citizens of Stockton, Cal., favoring em- 
bargo on arms; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. DALE: Memorial of the board of directors of the 
Associated Employers of Indianapolis, in support of the militia 
pay bill; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of New York Stereotypers’ Union, No. 1, pro- 
testing against President vetoing the immigration bill; to the 
Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

By Mr: DAVENPORT. Petitions of the Catholic Church at 
Pawhuska, Okla., and Knights of Columbus, Conneil No. 952, of 
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Muskogee, Okla., favoring House bill 20644, to prohibit certain 
publications from the mails; to the Committee on the Post Office 
and Post Roads. 

By Mr. ESCH: Memorial of the Associated Employers of In- 
dianapolis, in support of the militia pay bill; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

Also, memorial of Sauk County (Wis.) Country Life Associa- 
tion, favoring present method of rural free delivery; to the 
Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. GARDNER: Petition of Carpenters’ Union No. 82, of 
Haverhill, Mass., relative to unemployment in the United 
States; to the Committee on Labor. 

By Mr. GALLIVAN: Petition of St. James Council, No. 298, 
Knights of Columbus, relative to persecution of Catholics in 
Mexico; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. HAY: Petition of citizens of Virginia, protesting 
against passage of H. R. 20644; to the Committee on the Post 
Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. HINEBAUGH: Petition of William E. Cadmus, of 
Chicago, III., protesting against tone of recent notes from the 
State Department to English and German foreign offices; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. JACOWAY: Protest of citizens of Perryville, Ark., 
against Fitzgerald amendment to Post Office appropriation bill 
relative to freedom of press; to the Committee on the Post 
Office and Post Roads, 

By Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania: Petition of citizens of 
Coraopolis, Pa., protesting against bill to amend the postal law; 
to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. KENNEDY of Connecticut: Petition from the members 
of the Lutheran St. Paul’s Church, Beethoven Lodge, German- 
American Alliance, Torrington Lodge No. 462, D. O. H., all of 
Torrington, Conn., to prohibit the sale and export of arms; to 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

Also, petition of John H. Rosenbeck and 60 others, of Tor- 
rington, Conn., favoring bills to prohibit export of war material; 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. LEWIS of Maryland: Petition of Rey. L. D. Zimmer- 
man and others, of Accident, Md., favoring an embargo on 
war material; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. LONERGAN: Petitions of St. Joseph German Society, 
Bristol, and Deutscher Radfaher Club Eichenlaub, of New 
Britain, Conn., protesting against export of war material; to 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. MAGUIRE of Nebraska: Petition of citizens of 
Nebraska, favoring embargo on arms; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. MURDOCK: Petition of Socialist Party of Wichita, 
Kans., favoring legislation to meet the problem of the unem- 
ployed; to the Committee on Labor. 

By Mr. RAKER: Memorial of board of directors, Associated 
Employers of Indianapolis, in support of militia pay bill; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. REILLY of Connecticut: Petition of Mrs. M. J. 
Scroeder, 717 York Street, St. Paul, Minn., favoring exclusion 
of certain periodicals from the mails; to the Committee on the 
Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petition of Harmonia Lodge, O. D. H. S., of Meriden, 
33 favoring embargo on arms; to the Committee on Foreign 

airs. 

By Mr. SCULLY: Petition of New Jersey Turn Bezirk, of 
Hoboken, N. J., relative to the neutrality of the United States; 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs, 

Also, petition of A. L. Ortman and Monmouth County Federa- 
tion of Patriotic and Religious Fraternities, against the Fitz- 
gerald amendment to the Post Office appropriation bill; to the 
Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. SMITH of Idaho: Petitions of Chris Harrigfield and 
others, citizens of Squirrel; E. M. Frank and others, of Ameri- 
can Falls; Theodore Goers and others, all of Idaho, protesting 
against export of war material; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

Also, petitions of Rey. W. M. Care and 17 citizens of Cald- 
well, and Rev. J. S. Colvin and 44 citizens of Hampa, all in the 
State of Idaho, protesting against employment of child labor; to 
the Committee on Labor. 

By Mr. THOMPSON of Oklahoma: Petition of members of 
St. Joseph’s Catholic Church, Norman, Okla., and of St. Joseph’s 
Cathedral, Oklahoma City, Okla., relative to circulation of cer- 
tain publications through the mails; to the Committee on the 
Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. VOLLMER: Petition of mass meeting of Bellevue, 
Towa, against polygamy in the United States; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 


` SENATE. 


* Frmay, February 19, 1915. 


The Senate met at 11 o'clock a. m. 

Rey. George H. Williams, of Virginia, offered the following 
prayer: 

Almighty God, our heavenly Father, we thank Thee that 
under such auspicious circumstances we are again permitted 
to meet in this place. We pray Thy presence and blessing upon 
us and upon the deliberations of this august body. We pray 
that Thy holy Spirit may lead us in the way of Thy command- 
menfs, and that Thou wilt help us to do Thy will and to serve 
Thee in our day and generation. Forgive us all our sins, guide 
us by Thy holy Spirit through the remainder of our life, and 
after this life receive us into the eternal life. We ask it for 
the sake of our Lord and Savior Jesus Christ. Amen. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Ashurst Gronna Myers Smith, Ga, 
Bryan Hitchcock Nelson Smoot 
Burleigh Hollis Oliver Sterling 
Camden Hughes Overman Stone 
Catron Johnson Owen Swanson 
Chamberlain Jones Page Thomas 
Clap Kenyon Perkins Townsend 
Clark, Wyo. Kern Pittman Warren 
Crawfor Ta Follette Poindexter Weeks 
Culberson Lane Robinson White 
Dillingham | Lea, Tenn. Root Works 
Fall Lodge Sheppard 
Fletcher Martin, Va. Simmons 
Gallinger Martine, N. J. Smith, Ariz, 

Mr. KERN, I desire to announce the unavoidable absence 


of the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. THORNTON] on account of 
illness. This announcement may stand for the day. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Fifty-three Senators have answered 
to the roll call. There is a quorum present. The Secretary 
will read the Journal of the proceedings of the preceding 
session. 

The Secretary proceeded to read the Journal of yesterday’s 
proceedings, when, on request of Mr. OLIVER, and by unanimous 
consent, the further reading was dispensed with, and the Jour- 
nal was approved. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. If it can be disposed of without 
trouble now, the Chair would like to call attention to the fact 
that the Journal of January 29 has never been approved. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will state that I have that matter now on my 
desk, and I think it will be but a day or two before it can be 
finally decided. I realize the importance of disposing of it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair does not want just now 
to start anything. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by J. C. South, 
its Chief Clerk, announced that the House had passed a bill 
(H. R. 21161) making appropriations for the payment of invalid 
and other pensions-of the United States for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1916, and for other purposes, in which it requested the 
concurrence of the Senate. 


HOUSE BILL REFERRED, 


H. R. 21161. An act making appropriations for the payment of 
invalid and other pensions of the United States for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1916, and for other purposes, was read 
twice by its title and, on motion of Mr. Suivery, referred to 
the Committee on Pensions. 


CREDENTIALS. 


The VICE PRESIDENT presented the credentials of ELLISON 
D. SmiruH, chosen by the electors of the State of South Carolina 
a Senator from that State for the term beginning March 4, 
1915, which were referred to the Committee on Privileges and 
Elections. 

PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS, 


The VICE PRESIDENT presented a joint resolution of the 
Legislature of South Dakota, urging Congress to use all honor- 
able and lawful means to compel the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
Paul Railway Co. to construct a new bridge across the Missouri 
River at Chamberlain, S. Dak., which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Commerce. 

He also presented a petition of the Associated Employers of 
Indianapolis, Ind., praying for the passage of the so-called 
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militia-pay bill, which was referred to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs, 


Mr. MYERS. I present a memorial of the Legislature of 
Montana, which I ask may be printed in the Rxcokp and referred 
to the Committee on Public Lands. 


There being no objection, the memorial was referred to the 
Committee on Public Lands and ordered to be printed in the 
Nuconb, as follows: 


{House joint memorial No. 2—Introduced by Cavitt.] 


Petition to Congress to enact legislation validating all desert-land claims 
made prior to March 23, 1914. 


Resolved, That the Legislative Assembly of the State of Montana 
favors the enactment of a law by the Congress of the United States, 
giving title to all desert-land entrymen to claims filed prior to March 

„ 1914. Entrymen having filed claims prior to this date mentioned, 
taking their water supply from dry coulees and other insuflicient water 
sources shall not be ied title to said claims, provided that said 
entrymen have complied with the desert-land law in making the required 
improvements upon said claims: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That an engrossed — of this resolution be sent to the 
Members of the United States Senate and House of Representatives from 
the State of Montana. 

GEORGE L. RAMSEY, 
Speaker of the House, 

. W. MCDOWELL, 
President of the Senate, 

Approved February 5, 1915, 

S. V. STEWART, Governor, 


Filed February 5, 1915, at 2.05 o'clock p. m. 
A. M. ALpERSON 
Secretary of State. 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 
State of Montana, ss: 


I, A. M. Alderson N of state of the State of Montana, do 
hereby certify that the above is a true and correct copy of House joint 
memorial No, 2, petitioning Congress to enact legislation validating 
all desert claims made prior to March 23, 1914, enacted by the four- 
teenth session of the Legislative Assembly of the State of Montana, 
and approved by S. V. Stewart, governor of said State, on the 3d day 
of February, 1915. 

In witness whereof I have hereunto set my hand and affixed the great 
seal of said State. $ 

Done at the city of Helena, the capital of said State, this 8th day of 
February, A. D. 1915. 

[SEAL. A. M. ALDERSON 

Secretary of State. 


Mr. MYERS. I present a memorial of the Legislature of 
Montana, which I ask may be printed in the Recorp and referred 
to the Committee on Commerce. 


There being no objection, the memorial was referred to the 
Committee on Commerce and ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


{House joint resolution No. 1—Introduced by Guinn.] 


A resolution memorializing Con for the building of one steel bridge 
jointly with the county of Big Horn across the Big Horn River on 
the Crow Indian Reservation. 


To the honorable Senate and House of Representatives in the Congress 
of the United States assembled: 


Whereas the lands dying within the Crow Indian Reservation lie along 
the east bank of ig Horn River, in Montana, and there dwell the 
major portion of the population of whites and Indians in the said 
reservation ; 

Whereas the 8 seat of Big Horn County is situated on the west 
side of the said Big Horn River, being by name the town of Hardin, 
the 3 marketing and commercial center of the district afore- 
mentioned ; . 

Whereas there are no means of communication from the Government 
lands of the Crow Indian Reservation and the said town of Hardin, 
except by a long devious route, which, in certain months of the year, 
is practically impassable ; 

Whereas by proclamation of the President there was thrown open for 
homesteading on the 25th day of October, 1914, the ceded portion of 
the Crow Indian Reservation, comprising about 200,000 acres; and 

Whereas there are no means of ingress and to the said ceded 
strip from the said town of Hardin, the ppc city or town of 
importance to the said ceded portion, except by fo: the waters 
of the Big Horn River, which during the greater part of the year is 
a dangerous and unsafe proceeding: Now, therefore, be it 


Resolved by the House of Representatives of the Fourteenth Legislative 
Assembly of the State of Montana (the Senate concurring herein), That 
we petition the Congress of the United States for the necessary funds, 
to be taken ont of Crow Indian moneys, enabling and direc the 
joint construction with the county of Big Horn, Mont., under the super- 
vision of the Board of County Commissioners of Big Horn County, Mont., 
of one steel highway bri across the Big Horn River, at a suitable 
and convenient place in the said county o Big Horn, one half of the 
expenses of the construction of said bridge to be paid out of the funds 
set aside and designated Crow Indian moneys and the other half of said 
expense to be paid out of the ponie treasury of the said county of 
Big Horn, under an agreement to be entered into between the proper 
federal officers and the county commissioners of Big Horn County, 

on 

Resolved further, That a copy. of this memorial be forwarded by the 
secretary of state of Montana the Senate of the United States, and 
that a copy of this memorial be forwarded by the secretary of the State 
of Montana to the House of Representatives of the Uni States; and 
be it further 

Resolved, That a copy hereof be transmitted ny tte secretary of state 
of the State of Montana to the Senators and Representatives in Con- 
gress of the State of Montana, with the request that they use every 


effort within their power to bring about a speedy action for the accom- 
plishments of the ends and purposes herein indicated. 
* GEORGE L. RAMSEY, 


Speaker of the House. 
W. W. MCDOWELL, 
President of the Senate. 


S. V. Srewart, Governor. 
Filed February 5, 1915, at 2.05 o'clock p. m. 
A. M. ALDERSON. 
Secretary of State. 


Approved February 5, 1915. 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 
State of Montana, ss: 

I, A. M. Alderson, secretary of state of the State of Montana, do 
hereby certify that the above is a true and correct copy of a resolution 
memoralizing Congress for the building of one steel bridge aeng with 
the county of Big Horn across the Big Horn River on the w Indian 
Reservation, enacted by the fourteenth session of the Legislative Assem- 
bly of the State of Montana, and approved by S. V. Stewart, governor 
of said State, on the 5th day of February, 1915. 

In testimony whereof I have hereunto set my hand and affixed the 
great seal of said State. 

Done at the city of Helena, the capital of said State, this Sth day 
of February, A. D. 1915. 

[seat] A. M. ALDERSON 

Secretary of State. 


Mr. MYERS. I present a memorial of the Legislature of Mon- 
tana, which I ask may be printed in the Recorp and referred to 
the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

There being no objection, the memorial was referred to the 
Committee on Indian Affairs and ordered to be printed in the 
RecorpD, as follows: 


[Senate joint memorial No, 2—Introduced by Burla.] 


To the honorable Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States in Congress assembled: 


Whereas the Crow Indian Reservation, situated in the southeastern po 
tion of the State of Montana, comprising an area of approximatel 
2,875,000 acres, the major portion of which is of great agricultura 
value and capable of producing cereals and other farm products in 
peat N is now reserved for the use of the Crow Indian 

; an 
Whereas the total membership of said Indian tribe is less than 1,600 
rsons, including men, women, and children; and 
ereas there has been allotted in severalty to each member of said 
tribe valuable lands, sufficient under a proper administration of their 
affairs to sustain said Indians in comfort and assure them the means 
of an independent livelihood; and 

Whereas but a very small portion of said Indian reservation is ever used 
by sny of said Indian tribe for any 8 whatsoever, the same 

ie A eased to large cattle owners and flock masters at a rental in- 

sign cant by comparison with the agricultural possibilities thereof; 

a 


Whereas practically all of the available homestead lands of eastern 
Montana have been claimed and occupied under the homestead laws 
of the United States; and 

Whereas it is physically impossible for this number of Indians to occupy 
and use this vast area of valuable farm land, even though said In- 
dians were 3 of the average ability of our white ci in the 
management of agricultural pursuits; an 

Whereas it would result in the t betterment of the industrial, 
financial, and moral conditions of the Indians themselves if they were 
compelled to occupy, use, and manage under proper supervision the 
lands already allotted to them, large areas of which have been irri- 
gated by the Government at great expense and are now almost wholly 
unused: Therefore be it 
Resolved (the House of Representatives concurring), That we, the Four- 

teenth Legislative Assembly of the State of Montana, do hereby petition 
the Congress of the United States for the passage of nec ation 
to open for settlement at as early a date as practicable the land em- 
braced within the Crow Indian Reservation, situated in the southeastern 
portion of the State of Montana. 

Resolved further, That a copy of this memorial be forwarded by the 
secretary of state to the honorable Secretary of the Interior and to our 
Senators and Representatives in Congress, with the request that they use 
every effort wi their power to bring about the early opening to home- 
st settlement or otherwise of s: Crow Indian vation. 

W. W. MCDOWELL, 
President of the Senate. 

Gnonen L. RAMSEY, 
Speaker of the House, 


S. V. STEWART, Governor, 
Filed February 9, 1915, at 3.50 o'clock p. m. 
A. M. ALDERSON, 


Approved February 9, 1915. 


5 of State. 
By Corzlaxp C. Bore, 
Deputy. 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 
State of Montana, ss: 


I, A. M. Alderson, secretary of state of Montana, do hereby certify 
that the above is a true and correct copy of senate joint memorial No. 
2, memoralizing Congress of the United States to pass the necessary 
legislation for the opening of the Crow Indian Reservation to settle- 
ment, enacted by the fourteenth session of the Legislative Assembly of 
the State of Montana, and approved by S. V. Stewart, governor of said 
State, on the Sth day of February, 1915. 

In testimony whereof I have hereunto set my hand and affixed the 

t seal of said State. Done at the city of Helena, the capital of said 
Stat „ this 10th day of February, A. D. 1915. 
[SEAL.] A. M. ALDERSON, 


Scoretary of State. 
Mr. MYERS. I present a memorial of the Legislature of 


Montana, which I ask may be printed in the Recorp and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 
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There being no objection, the memorial was referred to the 
Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads and ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


[House joint memorial No. 4—Introduced by Healy.] 


To the honorable Senators and Representatives of the United States in 
Congress assembled: eis 
Whereas Cook City, Mont., has a population of 75 people, and Sluice 

Creek, Mont., a population of 4 people, and Clarks zon Wyo., a 

1 of 25 people, all of whom have been deprived of any and 

all postal services by reason of the discontinuance of mails to the said 

Perni City, Mont., where all of said persons have heretofore received 

e ; 

Whereas the nearest post office to sald Cook City and villages is Gardi- 
ner, Mont., which is a distance of 65 miles over mountain roads 
through the Yellowstone National Park; and 

Whereas by reason of the great increase in the amount of mail to be 
carried to the above-mentioned points, caused by the introduction of 
the parcel post, the bid of the carrier was considered too high by the 
Post Office Department at Washington, D. C., and for that reason 
alone was rejected, and no further — have been taken by the 
Government to restore such service; an 

Whereas the discontinuance of the mail service to these points will 
mean the abandonment of one of the richest and most promising 
mining districts in the State of Montana and the co: ent com- 
mercial loss to the Commonwealth and great injustice to the inhabit- 
ants of said towns and villages, compelling the abandonment of 
their homes and destruction of their means of support and the 
retardation of the goma and development of all the mining region 
around : Now therefore be it 
Resolved (the senate concurring), That we, the Fourteenth Legislative 

Assembly of the State of Montana, do hereby petition Congress of the 

United States to take such immediate steps as are practicable to re- 

establish the postal service heretofore mentioned and bring the relief 

that the citizens of these communities demand and hereby correct the 
evil hereinabove referred to. 

Resolved further, That a copy of this memorial be forwarded by the 
secretary of state of the State of Montana to the honorable Senate and 
House of Representatives of the United States; and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy hereof be transmitted by the secretary of state 
to each of our Senators and Representatives in the Congress of the 
United States at Washington, D. C., with the request that they use 
every effort within their power to bring about speedy action for the 
accomplishment of the ends and purposes herein indicated. 

GEORGE L. RAMSEY, 
* of the House. 
W. W. McDo 


na ee President of the Senate, 
Approved February 9, ý S. V. STEWART, Governor. 


Filed Febru 9, 1915, at 3.50 o'clock p. m. 
* A. M. ALDERSON, 
n State. 
By COPELAND C. BURG, 
Deputy. 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 
State of Montana, 8s: 


I, A. M. Alderson bectetary of state of the State of Mon do 
hereby certify that the above is a true and correct copy of house joint 
memorial No. 4, petitioning Congress to take such action or pass such 
laws as may be necessary to give the inhabitants of Cook City and vicin- 
ity relief by reestab a United States mail service to said place, 
enacted by the fourteenth session of the ay oa Assembly of the 
State of Montana, and 8 by S. V. Stewart, governor of said 
State, on the 9th day of February, 1915. 

In testimony whereof I have hereunto set my hand and affixed the 


t seal of said State. 
gh eS at the city of Helena, the capital of said State, this 10th day 
of February, A. D. 1915. 
[SEAL.] A. M. ALDERSON, 
Seoretary of State, 


Mr. MYERS presented a petition of sundry citizens of Ana- 
conda, Mont., praying for the enactment of legislation to pro- 
hibit the exportation of ammunition, etc., which was referred to 
the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. OLIVER. I send to the desk a short telegram from the 
Chamber of Commerce of Pittsburgh, Pa., which I ask to have 
read. 

There being no objection, the telegram was accordingly read, 
as follows: 

PITTSBURGH, PA., February 18, 1915. 
Hon, GEORGE T. OLIVER, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. 0.: 


The business men of Pittsburgh at a largely attended special meeting 
0 me 3 of 9 this leant 4 5 rd 8 posed 
adop resolutions stron opposing passage by ngress of pro 
ship-purchase Tapiatation.© Sour support and vote for defeat br egis- 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF PITTSBURGH, 


lation earnestly urged. 
Logan MCKEE, Secretary. 


Mr, OLIVER presented a petition of the City Council of 
Lebanon, Pa., praying for the enactment of legislation to pro- 
hibit the exportation of ammunition, etc., which was referred to 
the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. WORKS. I send to the desk a telegram from the Cali- 
fornia Branch of the United National Association of Post Office 
Clerks, protesting against the proposed amendment to the Post 
Office appropriation bill providing for biennial promotions for 
post-office clerks. I ask that it be printed in the RECORD, 


There being no objection, the telegram was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
San Francisco, CAL., February 18, 1915. 
Hon, J. D. Works, 


Senator from California, Washington, D. C. 

California Branch, United National Association of Post Office Clerks, 
earnestly oppose amendment of Senate Post Office Committee, which 
substitutes biennial for annual promotions for post-office clerks. 
Amendment is on page 14, lines 10 to 20, of Post Office bill. Amend- 
ment hits the lowest-priced clerks and carriers in the service, 

Respectfully, yours, 
JOSEPH RUDEE, President. 


Mr. STERLING. I present a joint resolution of the Legisla- 
ture of the State of South Dakota relating to the construction 
of a permanent bridge by the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
Railway across the Missouri River at Chamberlain, S. Dak. I 
ask that the joint resolution may be printed in the Recoxp and 
referred to the Committee on Commerce. 

There being no objection, the joint resolution was referred to 
the Committee on Commerce and ordered to be printed in the 


Recorp, as follows: 
Unirep STATES OF AMERICA, 
STATE or SOUTH DAKOTA, 
SECRETARY’S OFFICE. 

I, Frank M. Rood, secretary of state, do hereby certify that the within 
resolution, to wit, house E resolution No. 6, was duly passed by the 
1915 session of the. g. ture of the State of South Dakota, and that 
the same is now in full force and effect. 

In witness whereof I have hereunto set my hand and affixed the great 
seal of the State of South Dakota, at the city of Pierre, this 15th day 
of February, 1915. 

Frank M. Roop, 


LSzaL.] 
Secretary of State. 

A joint resolution memorializing Congress and our Senators and Repre- 
sentatives in Congress to use all honorable means to compel the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway Co. to construct a permanent 
railway bridge across the Missouri River at the city of Chamberlain. 

Be it resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the State 
of South Dakota: 

Whereas, about the year 1905, the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
Railway Co., as the parent corporation of the White River Valley 
Railway Co., entered yo the construction of a line of railway com- 
mencing at the east k of the Missouri River at the city of 
Chamberlain and extending westward through Lyman, Stanley, and 
Pennington Counties to the city of Rapid City, and as a part of said 
line of railway constructed a pontoon bridge across the uri 
River at Cha rlain; and 

Whereas the said Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway Co. has taken 
over the property: of the White River Valley Railway Co., includin; 
the pontoon or pile bri at Chamberlain, but has never construc’ 

a permanent road b ; and . 

Whereas the said pontoon or pile bridge goes out at least from one to 
four times each year when there is any unusual condition of the 
Missouri River at Chamberlain; and 

Whereas said pontoon or pile bridge is unsafe and dangerous to the 
traveling public, and by reason of the maintenance of said bridge in 
its unsafe condition a railway iio ener assenger or freight, is 
liable at any time to be precipitated in the Missouri River, especially 
during the early spring of the year, when the ice is going out, and 
during the June and in the fall of the year and when the ice 
is formed or floating in said river it is impossible to operate the 
draw in said bridge, and the maintenance of said bridge by the said 
railway company cal and dangerous to the public health and 
safety of the . generally as well as to shippers; and 

Whereas by_reason of the fact that all traffic to points west of the 
Missouri River, when said bridge is out or the draw open, must be 
sent via the lines of the Chicago & North Western Railway Co. via 
Wolsey and Rapid City to consignees between Chamberlain and Rapid 
City, and ry = „ mall, express, and freight are thereby greatly 
delayed the development of said country deterred and the busi- 
ness interests of the people located between Chamberlain and Rapid 
City jeopardized: Therefore be it 
Resolved by the Le ture of the State of South Dakota, That the 

Congress of the United States and our Senators and Representatives in 

Congress be, and hereby are, urged to use all honorable and lawful 

means at their command to compel the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 

Railway Co. to erect at the earliest possible date a good, safe, permanent 

UW bridge across the Missouri River at Chamberlain; and be it 


‘urther 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be sent to the Congress of the 
United States and to our Senators and Representatives in Congress and 
to the Secretary of War. 

Mr. STERLING presented telegrams in the nature of me- 
morials from H. H. McLain, of Loomis; of the Post Office 
Clerks’ Association of Sioux Falls; of the Railway Mail Asso- 
ciation of Aberdeen, all in the State of South Dakota, and of 
the Tenth Division of the Railway Mail Association of Water- 
town, Wis., remonstrating against a change in the annual pro- 
motion of postal clerks, which were referred to the Committee 
on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

Mr. WALSH presented a petition of sundry citizens of Butte, 
Mont., praying for the enactment of legislation to prohibit the 
exportation of ammunition, etc., which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. JONES presented petitions of sundry citizens of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, praying for prohibition in the District of 
Columbia, which were referred to the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

Mr. McLEAN presented petitions of the Deutsch-Ungerischen 
Militair Verein, of New Britain; of Harmonia Lodge, O. D. H. S., 
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of Meriden; of the German Schaal Society, of New Britain; and 
of sundry citizens of New Britain, all in the State of Connecti- 
cut, praying for the enactment of legislation to prohibit the ex- 
portation of ammunition, etc., which were referred to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations, 

He also presented a memorial of sundry citizens of Danbury, 
Conn., remonstrating against the exclusion of certain matter 
from the mail, which was referred to the Committee on Post 
Offices and Post Roads. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, I present a joint memorial of the 
Legislature of Oregon, which I ask may be printed in the REC- 
orp and referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

There being no objection, the joint memorial was referred to 
the Committee on Military Affairs and ordered to be printed 

in the Recorp, as follows: A 
5 UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 
STATE OF OREGON, 
OFFICE OF SECRETARY OF STATE. 

I, Ben W. Olcott, secretary of state of the State of Oregon and cus- 
todlan of the seal of said State, do hereby certify: 

That I have carefully compared the annexed copy of house joint 
memorial No. 5 with the original thereof filed in the office of the secre- 
tery of state of the State of Oregon on the 8th day of February, 1915, 
and that the same is a full, true, and complete transcript therefrom 
and of the whole thereof. 

In testimony whereof I have hereunto set my hand and affixed hereto 


the seal of the State of Oregon. i 
Done at the capitol at Salem, Oreg., this 8th day of February, A, D, 
Ben W. OLCOTT, 


15. 
LSEAL. I 
Seoretury of State. 
By S. A. Kozer, Deputy. 


House joint memorial No. 5. 


To the honorable the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress assembled: 


Your memorialists, the Legislative Assembly of the State of Oregon, 


respectfully represents that— 

Whereas there is pending in the Con s of the United States a bill 
entitled “A bill to increase the efficiency of the Organized Militia, 
and for other purposes” (S. 6217); and 

Whereas the pur of the law proposed by said bill is to provide for 
the payment of the Organized Militia of the United States; and 

Whereas the state of the national defense 8 that a more depend- 
able military reserve be created than exists at the present time: 
Therefore be it 
Resolved, That your memorialists do favor enactment of a Federal 

law providing for payment and reorganizing national reserve. That we 

do hereby declare that, in our opinion, the above-mentioned bill is de- 
signed to create such a dependable military reserve as is desired and 
to greatly increase the efficiency of the Organized Militia, and that it 
to the national welfare that the Congress of the United 

States shall at the earliest Pao date pass the said act, and the Sen- 

ators and Representatives the Congress of the United States from 

the State of Oregon are hereby requested to aid and assist in the 
passage of said bill, and for the passage of such a law your memo- 
rialists will ever pray. 

Adopted by the House January 28, 1915. 


is necessa 


BEN SELLING, 
Speaker of the House. 
Adopted by the Senate February 3, 1915. 

W. Lam THOMPSON, 
President of the Senate. 


(Indorsed:) House joint memorial No. 5, W. F. Drager, chief clerk. 
Filed February 8, 1915, at 2.45 o'clock p. m. Ben W. Olcott, secretary 
of state, by S. A. Kozer, deputy. 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I present a memorial of the Legisla- 
ture of Oregon, which I ask may be printed in the Recorp and 
referred to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

There being no objection, the joint memorial was referred to 
the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry and ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 
: STATE OF OREGON, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY OF STATE, 

I, Ben W. Olcott. secretary of state of the State of Oregon and cus- 
todlan of the seal of said State, do bereb, certify that I have carefully 
compared the annexed copy of house joint memorial No. 4 with the 
original thereof filed in the office of the secretary of state of the State 
of Oregon on the Sth day of February, 1915, and that the same is a 
full, true, and complete transcript therefrom and of the whole thereof. 

In testimony whereof I have hereunto set my hand and affixed hereto 
the seal of the State of Oregon. 

‘nnn at the capitol at Salem, Oreg., this Sth day of February, A. D. 

[SEAL,] BEN W. OLCOTT, 

Secretary of State. 
By S. A. Kozer, Deputy. 
House joint memorial No, 4. 


To the honorable Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States of America: 

Your memorialists, the Legislative Assembly of the State of Oregon, 
respectfully request that— 

Whereas the Hon. David F. Houston, Secretary of Agriculture, in his 
rpe for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1914, recommends as 
‘ollows : 

“In regions where timber is the chief income-producing resource 
absence of demand for it often works a serious hardship upon those 
who have entered the region as the advance guard of civilization and 


are seeking, in the face of many difficulties, to establish homes. 
There are counties in which a sparse local 
tlers find themselves surround 


opulation of pioneer set- 
by a wilderness largely consisting 


of national-forest land, which is almost idle, so far as any form of 
present use is concerned. In other words, a great if not the greatest 
of the potential sources of wealth in such counties, held in trust by 
the Government for the benefit of the public, not merely contributes 
no g now to the upbuilding of the communities which will give 
value to the forests, but actually adds to the burden which these com- 
munities must assume. Were the national forests private property, 
they would pay their fair proportion of the cost of road development, 
ublie schools, and other public activities through taxation. The 
overnment, unlike the private owner of timberland in such regions, 
is holding the timber, not in order-to make a profit later by its ad- 
vance in value, but in order to make it promote the public welfare. 
That it should be made to serve the local as well as the national 
yonne welfare has been definitely recognized in the provisions of law 
or the use of 35 per cent of all gross receipts from the forests for 
local public purposes. 

“To carry more fully into effect this already established principle 
a further step should be taken. It should not be necessary to wait 
until the period of hardest struggle is past before these public re- 
sources begin to assist local development. Before the national for- 
ests begin to yield large incomes, as well as after, they should be 
made to participate in the work of building up the country and giving 
value to all its resources. 

“The first need of the public in undeveloped regions is for more 
and better roads. Without them the struggle of individuals to gain 
a foothold is much more difficult, while isolation from neighbors and 
the outside world means meager educational opportunity, a lack of 
comforts, and conditions unfavorable to community life. A road 
system, however, constitutes a capital investment which a handful of 
settlers must make a little at a time. When their roads must be built 
largely through national-forest lands, which pay no taxes, their case 
is much more difficult. In such regions the Secretary of Agriculture 
should be authorized to make a study of the local conditions and to 
gather all the data necessary to formulate a plant for public-road 
development based on local needs. These plans should be carried 
into sufficient detail to provide a reasonably accurate estimate of the 
cost of the road construction which it is proposed that the Govern- 
ment undertake. They should be accompanied by careful and con- 
servative appraisals of the value of the national-forest timber in each 
Sth and a forecast of the future income which the forests will 
bring in from all sources. On the basis of the showings of fact re- 
garding the value of the Government's property, its potential income- 
yielding capacity, and the needs of the public. Congress should be 
asked to appropriate for the construction of specific projects recom- 
mended by the Secretary of Agriculture. The cost of such road con- 
struction by the Government should constitute an advance of the 
amounts which the forests would later make available for local use. 
In effect, therefore, the roads would become an obligation upon the 
corona to be extinguished as their resources come into commercial 

emand. 

Therefore be it 


Resolved by the house of representatives (the senate 9 
That our Representatives and Senators in Congress be, and are hereby, 
memorialized and requested to use their best endeavors to see that the 
honorable the Secretary of Agriculture is authorized to make a stud 
of local conditions nec to formulate plans for public-road devel 
opment and to report his findings to Congress from time to time in 
accordance with his recommendations. Be it further 
Resolved, That the secretary of state is hereby instructed to trans- 
a by mail a copy of this resolution to each of the Oregon delegates in 
ongress. 
Adopted by the house January 28, 1915. 
Ben SELLING 
Speaker of the House. 
Adopted by the senate February 3, 1915. 
W. Lait THOMPSON, 
President of the Senate. 


(Indorsed :) House joint memorial No. 4. W. F. Drager, chief clerk. 
Filed February 8, 1915, at 2.45 o'clock p. m. Ben W. Olcott, secretary 
of state, by S. A. Kozer, deputy. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN presented a memorial of sundry citi- 
zens of Newport and Gresham, in the State of Oregon, remon- 
strating against the exclusion of certain matter from the mail, 
which was referred to the Committee on Post Offices and Post 
Roads. 

He also presented memorials of sundry citizens of Oregon, 
remonstrating against the curtailment of the freedom of the 
press, which were referred to the Committee on Post Offices 
and Post Roads. 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of Oregon, 
praying for the enactment of legislation to protect the national 
flag, which was referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations, 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of Oregon, 
praying for the enactment of legislation to prohibit the ex- 
portation of ammunition, etc., which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. TOWNSEND presented petitions of sundry citizens of 
Michigan, praying for the enactment of legislation to prohibit 
the exportation of ammunition, etc., which were referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. 


THE MERCHANT MARINE, 


Mr. FLETCHER. I ask to have printed in the RECORD a 
statement to the press by Secretary McAdoo on the shipping 
bill; a telegram from W. W. Marsh to the Secretary of the 
Treasury; a telegram from the Chamber of Commerce of Athens, 
Ga.; a letter from W. B. Merritt, vice president and general 
manager of the West Bay Naval Stores & Lumber Co., of St. 
Andrew, Fla.; and a copy of a letter from the Syracuse Smelt- 
ing Works addressed to the Secretary of Commerce. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 
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The matter referred to is as follows: 
STATEMENT TO THE PRESS BY SECRETARY M'ADOO. 
Wasurncron, D. C., February 18, 1915. 
Secretary McAdoo said 


“On Sunday, February 14, 1915, the New York Herald, which has 
been one of the champions of the opposition to the shipping bill, pub- 
lished a grossly libelous article, in which it sought to convey the im- 
pression that the Secretary of the Treasury was interested, with bank- 
ers in New York, in an effort to sell to the Government the interned 
German vessels if the shipping bill should be passed. In this article 
the Herald attributed certain tements to Senator Baistow. The 
attached correspondence with Senator Brtstow shows that the Herald 
deliberately falsified in order to accomplish its purpose. 

“T make this statement in order that the public may get an idea of 
the methods which have been employed by the opponents of the shipping 
bill to prevent its passage.” 


FEBRUARY 15, 1915. 
Hon. JOSEPH L. Bristow, 
United States Senate. 

Sm: The New York Herald of Sunday, February 14, 1915, alleged 
that you made the following statement to a Herald reporter: 
“It is a matter of common knowledge that Mr. McAdoo is very close 
to the New York banking firm of Kuhn, Loeb & Co., of which Paul M. 
Warburg was formerly a director, and is working to have ‘the United 
States purchase these German men 

Permit me to ask if you made this statement? 


ly, 
W. G. Mc oo. 


FEBRUARY 15, 1915. 
Ion. WILLIAM G. MCADOO, 
Secretary of the Treasury, Washington, D. C. 1 1 
My Dear Mr. Secrerary: I have your note of February 15. In 
reply I beg to say that I have never said — #3 were “ working to 
have the United tates purchase these German ips. 
With kindest regards, I am, 


Very truly, yours, Joszrn L. Bristow. 


Fesrvarr 17, 1915. 


Hon. Joseren L. Bristow, 
United States Senate. OTTAR 

Sin: Your note dated February 15, in reply ‘to my note of t 
was received at the Treasury Department at 10.14 a, m. to-day. 

You say: “I to say that I have never said that you (1) were 
„Working to have the United States purchase these German ships. 

You do not, however, answer my question as to whether or not you 
made the following statement, which the Herald, in its publication of 
February 14, attributes to you: “It is a matter of common knowl 
that Mr. McAdoo is very close to the New York ba firm of Kuhn, 
Loeb & Co., of which Paul M. Warburg was formerly a director. 


Permit me to ask you again if you made this statement. 
This letter will be delivered to you by messenger. 
Respectfully, W. G. McApoo. 


— 


Fesrvany 17, 1915. 
Hon. WILIAM G. MCADOO, 
Seorctary of the Treasury, Washington, D. C. ats 
My Dear Mn. Sronxranr: Your note of February 17 is received. 
did not make the statement contained therein. 


ly, yours, 
ee Josxyn L. BRISTOW. 


on WATERLOO, Iowa, February 18, 1915. 
Hon. WILLIAM G. MCADOO, 
Secretary of the Treasury, Washington, D. 0.: ee 
I am mailing to-day to Senator KENYON mdence an e- 
ment showing Sar shipanents to London were tied up for 10 weeks; 
that we have had orders unfilled and no shipp accommodations ob- 
tainable; that our men need work, and if we co have shipping facill- 
ties they would be at work; that our capital is tied up in consequence; 
and that he give the shipping bill his support. a 


ATHENS, GA., February 16, 1915, 
Senator D. U. FLETCHER, Washington, D. C.: 

The Athens Chamber of Commerce unanimausly strong resolu- 
tion indorsing administration ship-purchase bill, believing its passage 
of vital importance to the farming, manufacturing, and laboring inter- 
ests of the South at a critical moment. Our committee is instructed to 
inform you of this resolution and urge your most ardent support. 

Joux D. Moss, 

ANDREW C. ERWIN, 

BLANTON FORTSON, 
Committee. 

West Bax NAVAL STORES & LUMBER Co., 
St. Andrew, Fla., February 6, 1915, 

Hon. Duncan U. FLETCHER, 
United States Senate Chamber, Washington, D. C. 

Drar Sin: Your constituents 1 E the stand you are taxing in 
the ship-purchase bill. We are suffering for shipping facilities and on 
account of exorbitant marine freight rates. 

W. B. MERRITT. 


Yours, very truly, 
New YORK, February 15, 1915. 


Hon. W. C. REDFIELD, 
Secretary of Commerce, 
Department of Commerce, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR Sm: Your name was given to us by Mr. E. C. Porter, of the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, and we take the of 
addressing you in reference to the ship-purchase bill. As shippers 
of our manufactured products all over the world, we feel that this 
country certainly requires a bill of that kind, as, in the first place, the 
shipping is In the hands of such a lot of financiers, who handle these 
matters just as they 8 in fact, at the present time shipments that 
have to made to the Continent—when you inquire from any of the 
steamship companies they simply name you a high figure and request 


you to engage space promptly. Otherwise they simply tell vou that 
the rate will be higher; and sure enough, when you find in a few days 
that you can make the shipments and you inquire from them for space, 
up goes the price, So the more times you inquire the higher rates you 


ve to A 

This 1 now getting to be unbearable, and believe that if the ship- 
purchase bill was passed that in due time the manufacturers and 
shippers of this country would at least be relieved from being held up 
to such an extent, and trust that you will make a special effort to 
see that this bill is passed. 


Yours, truly, Syracuse SMELTING WORKS, 


Per L. SAPERY, 
INSPECTION OF GRAIN. 


Mr. GORD, from the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, 
to which was referred the bill (H. R. 17971) for securing the 
uniform grading of grain, preventing deception in transactions 
in grain, and regulating traffic therein, and for other purposes, 
reported it with amendments and submitted a report (No. 
1014) thereon. 


HEARINGS BEFORE COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC BUILDINGS AND GROUNDS. 


Mr. WILLIAMS. I am directed by the Committee to Audit 
and Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate, to which 
was referred Senate resolution 547, submitted by the junior 
Senator from Virginia [Mr. Swanson], to report it favorably 
with an amendment, and I ask for its immediate consideration. 

The Senate by unanimous consent proceeded to consider the 
resolution, as follows: 


Resolved, That the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds, or 
any subcommittee thereof, be authorized during the Sixty-third Gon- 
gress to subpœna witnesses, to send for books and papers, to administer 
oaths, and to employ a D sp ae at a price not to exceed $1 per 

‘intefl page, to report such hearings as may be had or may ‘have been 

d in connection with any subject which may be pend! or may 
have been pending before the said committee; that the committee may 
sit during the sessions or recesses of the Senate, and the expense 
thereof shall be paid out of the contingent fund of the Senate. 

The amendment was, in line 9, after the word “ sessions,” to 
strike out the words “ or recesses.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 


The resolution as amended was agreed to. 
JOHN BURROWS. 


Mr. WHITE. From the Committee on Claims I report back 
favorably without amendment the bill (H. R. 17122) for the 
relief of John Burrows, and I submit a report (No. 1011) 
thereon. This is an emergency bill; it applies to a man who 
was un employee of the Government in the Canal Zone. I ask 
unanimous consent for the present consideration of the bill. 

The Secretary read the bill, and, there being no objection, 
the Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to its con- 
sideration. It proposes to pay to John Burrows, of New Or- 
leans, La., $1,433.83, to compensate him for injuries received 
while in the employ of the Government on the Panama Canal. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

PORT OF NYANDO, N. Y. 


Mr. NELSON. I report back favorably without amendment 
from the Committee on Commerce the bill (H. R. 17982) to 
make Nyando, N. X., a port through which merchandise muy 


be imported for transportation without appraisement, and I 


submit a report (No. 1012) thereon. I call the attention of the 
senior Senator from New York [Mr. Roor] to the report. 

Mr. ROOT. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent for the 
immediate consideration of the bill. In explanation I will say 
that it is identical with the bill reported on the 12th of Decem- 
ber last from the Committee on Commerce by the Senator from 
Texas IMr. SHEPPARD], which is now on the calendar, being 
Senate bill 6528. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President, what is the bill? 

Mr. ROOT. It is a bill making Nyando, on the St. Lawrence 
River, a port of entry. 

Mr. STONE. Very well. 

There being no objection the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Shall Senate bill 6528 of the same 
title and for the same purpose be indefinitely postponed? The 
Chair hears no objection, and it is so ordered. 


CAPT. THOMAS MOORE. 


Mr. FLETCHER. From the Committee on Commerce I re- 
port back favorably without amendment the joint resolution 
(S. J. Res. 205) to conyey the thanks of Congress to Capt. 
Thomas Moore, master of the Alaska Steamship Co. steamer 
Cordova, and to the officers and crew, for the prompt and ‘heroic 
service rendered by them in rescuing 58 survivors of the United 
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States revenue cutter Tahoma, and I submit a report (No. 
1013) thereon. I call the attention of the Senator from Wash- 
ington [Mr. Jones] to the report. 

Mr. JONES. I ask unanimous consent for the present con- 
sideration of the joint resolution, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the joint resolution? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the joint resolution which was 
read, as follows: 

Resolved, etc., That the thanks of Congress be, and the same are 
hereby, extended to Capt. Thomas Moore and the officers and crew of 
the steamer Cordova, belonging to the Alaska Steamship Co., for their 
heroic rescue of 58 survivors of the United States revenue cutter 
Tahoma, shipwrecked near the ccast of Alaska; and that duly certified 
copies of this resolution be sent to Capt. Thomas Moore and to the 
officers and members of his crew participating in this rescue. 

The joint resolution was reported to the Senate without 
amendment, ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 


DISTRICT JUDGE FOR NEW JERSEY. 


Mr. HUGHES. I ask unanimous consent for the present con- 
sideration of the bill (S. 7091) to create an additional judge in 
the district of New Jersey. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
consideration of the bill? 

Mr. ROOT. Mr. President, is there a report with the bill? 

Mr. HUGHES. I will say to the Senator from New York 
that he was a member of the subcommittee which reported the 
bill favorably to the full committee. There is a favorable report 
on the bill from the Judiciary Committee. I have the manu- 
script of the report here, which I can read if it is thought 
necessary. 

Mr. ROOT. Very well; I have no objection to the bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. It authorizes the Presi- 
dent, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, to 
appoint an additional judge of the district court of the United 
States for the district of New Jersey, who shall reside in the 
district, and whose term of office, compensation, duties, and 
powers shall be the same as now provided by Jaw for the judge 
of the district. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

POST-OFFICE BUILDING AT SEYMOUR, IND. 


Mr. KERN. Mr. President, I should like to call up Calendar 
No. 868, being the bill (H. R. 18172) to increase the limit of 
cost of the United States post-office building at Seymour, Ind. 
I ask unanimous consent for the immediate consideration of the 
bill. There is an emergency existing calling for immediate 
action. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read the bill. 

The Secretary read the bill; and there being no objection, the 
Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to its consid- 
eration. It proposes to increase the limit of cost of the United 
States post-office building at Seymour, Ind., $15,000, to meet the 
additional cost of construction of the building by the substitu- 
tion of stone instead of brick with stone trimmings, as specified 
in the existing specification. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


BILLS INTRODUCED, 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. CUMMINS: 

A bill (S. 7682) to repeal sections 35 to 49, inclusive, of the 
act of June 13, 1898, concerning mixed flour, as amended by act 
of April 12, 1902; to the Committee on Finance. 

By Mr. LEA of Tennessee: 

A bill (S. 7683) for the relief of E. D. Judkins; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. WALSH: 

A bill (S. 7684) authorizing the Secretary of the Interior to 
appoint a commission to negotiate with the Crow Indians for 
the cession of their lands lying west of the Big Horn River on 
the Crow Reservation; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. SHAFROTH: 

A bill (S. 7685) granting an increase of pension to Mary C. 
Estes; to the Committee on Pensions. 


Is there objection to the present 


By Mr. POINDEXTER: i ? ; 

A bill (S. 7687) authorizing the Secretary of War to make 
donation of condemned cannon and cannon balls to the Odessa 
(Wash.) public schools; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. LODGE: 

A bill (S. 7688) for the relief of Augustus G. Reynolds; to 
the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. JONES: 

A bill (S. 7689) granting an increase of pension to Emiles 
Pomeroy (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. SHERMAN: : 

A bill (S. 7680) granting an increase of pension to Leroy F. 
Morse; to the Committee on Pensions. 


INTERSTATE TRANSPORTATION OF PISTOLS. 


Mr. SHIELDS. I introduce the bill which I send to the desk, 
and ask that it be read and referred to the Committee on Inter- 
state Commerce. 

The bill (S. 7686) to regulate interstate commerce in pistols, 
revolvers, and other firearms of like form, size, and descrip- 
tion, was read the first time by title and the second time at 
length, and referred to the Committee on Interstate Commerce, 
as follows: 

A bill (S. 3 to regulate interstate commerce in plstols, revolvers, 
and other firearms of like form, size, and description. 

Be it enacted, etc., That it shall be unlawful for any person or cor- 
poration to deliver, or cause to be delivered, to any common carrier, or 
to deposit in the mails of the United States, to carried from any 
State or Territory of the United States or the District of Columbia to 
another State or Territory of the United States or from any State or 
Territory to the District of Columbia for the purpose of sale, or in the 

rformance of a contract of sale, a pistol, revolver, or other firearin of 
ike form, size, or description, except those which for the time bein 
have been adopted and are commonly used in the Army and Navy o 
the United States, under the rules and regulations of the constituted 
authorities of the Departments of War and Navy. 

Sec. 2. That it shall be unlawful for any person or corporation en- 
gaged in the business of a common carrier in interstate commerce to 
receive for transportation or to transport from any State or the District 
of Columbia to another State or from a State to the District of Colum- 
bia a pistol, revolver, or other firearm of like form and size described in 
the first section of this act. 

Sec, 3. That any person or corporation or their N Yera or employees 
violating any of the provisions of this act shall be deemed ga! yofa 
misdemeanor and the offending party fined not less than $100 nor more 
than $500, and, if a person, imprisoned not less than 30 days nor more 
than 6 months, in the discretion of the court. 


Mr. SHIELDS. Mr. President, I wish to say a word concern- 
ing the object of the bill and to offer some statistics respecting it. 
Hon. Andrew White, in an interview given to Mr. Karl K. 
Kitchin, appearing in the World, of New York, commenting upon 
the frequency of criminal homicides in the United States, said: 


I repeat that this annual wholesale murder is the most disgraceful 
evil in America to-day, and conditions are rapidly becoming worse. 
Ten years ago there were only 117 murders to the million. To-day 
there are 126. Ten years ago 1 in every 74 cases punished; to-day only 
1 in 86 meets the ee. prescribed by law. - 

That this condition is due largely to the lax manner in which our 
criminal laws are enforced there is no doubt. Across an imaginary 
line in Canada there are only seven murders to the million annually. 
There British law deals with criminals quickly and effectively. It 
a pity we do not do likewise. 

As long as this condition holds true our Declaration of Independence 
is a joke. In that great document it is stated that all great men are 
endowed by the Creator with certain unalienable rights; that among 
these are life, ede and the pursuit of happiness. Yet without life 
the pursuit of libe and 8 are, of course, impossible. The 
United States to-day has the wa reentage of murders of any 
country in the world. Even southern Italy, with its Camorrists and 
Mafias, does not have as many murders in proportion to the population 
as our country. 


The object of this bill is to aid in the prevention and sup- 
pression of this crime. The statistics show that something like 
three-fifths of ail felonious homicides are committed with pistols 
and revolvers, smaller than the size used in the Army and Navy 
of the United States, carried concealed about the person. 

A majority of the States have laws prohibiting the sale and 
carrying of these small firearms, but they find it difficult to en- 
force them, chiefly because of the facility with which pistols 
can be purchased and received through the mails and inter- 
state carriers, which will be prohibited if this bill becomes a 
law. > 

This legislation is along the lines of acts of Congress regulat- 
ing the transportation by common carriers engaged in interstate 
commerce of dynamite and other explosives and dangerous arti- 
cles, and excluding from the mails obscene, lascivions, and 
filthy pictures and publications, lottery tickets, advertisements, 
poisons, explosives, intoxicating liquors, and other similar legis- 
lation. 

I believe if the transportation of pistols and revolvers of the 
character described in this bill is prohibited in interstate com- 
merce and the mails of the United States, it will greatly con- 
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tribute to the suppression of felonious assaults and homicides. 
It is well known that many such crimes would not be committed 
if boys and men were not so armed. There is no reason why 
the manufacture and sale of these arms should not be discour- 
aged and, as far as possible, suppressed. They are not manu- 
factured or sold for any useful purpose. They are chiefly used 
in committing violent assaults and murderous assassinations, 
No man carries concealed weapons about his person for any 
other purpose. If he desires to go armed for a just and lawful 
purpose, he can carry the larger firearms and will do so. The 
right of the citizen to have arms in the home and to carry them 
for self-defense is not interfered with in the slightest by this bill. 
Such a law as this has more merit than those prohibiting the 
transportation of explosives, liquors, and poisonous drugs, be- 
cause they may be used for a lawful purpose, while pistols are 
expressly intended for unlawful and felonious purposes. 
Whatever can be done for the suppression of violent assaults 
and felonious homicides in the United States ought to be done. 
The punishment of these offenses is peculiarly within the prov- 
ince of the States, but the General Government ought not to 
allow agencies under its control to be used in furnishing the 
means commonly used in the commission of these crimes, It 
ought to, in so far as it can, aid the States in the prevention and 
suppression of what is sometimes called the “national crime.” 
I present some statistics and data concerning the frequency 
of homicides in the United States, which I ask to have printed 
in the Recorp without reading. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 
Mr, SHIELDS. Judge S. C. Brown, one of the circuit judges 
of Tennessee, in discussing the evil of concealed weapons, re- 
cently said: 


All that pistol carrying is one of the greatest banes to civiliza- 
tion and makes life entirely too cheap. As a rule, most of the pistol 
cases in our courts are without excuse. The young fellow begins to 
carry a pistol and he does not know why he carries it. He wonders why 
he does so, and finally concludes that he is carrying it for self-defense, 
and it is not long then until he has a case of self-defense, or is found 
2 in front of another man’s pistol, who likewise has a case of self- 

efense. 

As it is there is but little uniformity in enforcing the statute against 
carrying pistols. The discretion given the courts as to jail sentence de- 
stroys the 5 of the law. The law will be ineffective so long as it 
now stands and is administered. It will continue to be violated while 
the great loss of life and the happiness of homes will be sacrificed as a 
result, There should be a positive uniformity and certainty in its en- 
forcement in every county in the State. 

When we put pistol carrying on the same plane as the bowie knife 
and Arkansas toothpick, then, and not until then, will the pistol be 
relegated from use as these two outlawed weapons have been. 

It was by virtue of chapter 137, acts 1838, page 200, that the bowie 
knife and Arkansas toothpick were completely outlawed in Tennessee, 
It was the purpose of the act, as indicated in the caption, “ to suppress 
the sale end. use of bowie knives and Arkansas toothpicks in this State,” 
That act did suppress the use of pistols forever in Tennessee. 

By reading the original act it is seen that it was the sole purpose of 
the act to do what it did: 

Section 1: For selling or offering to sell these weapons fixes the fine 
from $100 to $500 and jail sentence from one to six months. 

Section 2: For wearing these weapons concealed about the person 
fixes e fine from $200 to $500 an 
months, 

Section 3: For maliciously drawing or attempting to draw these weap- 
ons from under the clothes or piace of concealment about the person 
for the purpose of sticking, cutting, or awing another person makes 
the offense a felony from three to five years in the penitentiary. 

Section 4: For cutting or stabbing another with these weapons in a 
sudden encounter, whether death ensues or not, makes the offense a 
felony from 3 to 15 years in the penitentiary. 

Of course these sections are found in the code of 1858 and in Shan- 
non's Compilation, but a more comprehensive view as to the purpose of 
the act is obtained by studying the original act, which purpose is dis- 
tinctly stated in the caption as above quoted. 

Our supreme court in Day v. State (5 Sneed, 496) held in a vigorous 
opinion delivered by Judge Caruthers that a person indicted under this 
act for drawing a bowie knife from a place of concealment about his 
person to cut or intimidate another can not have resort to the plea of 
self-defense; that the law makes no exception and the courts must en- 
force it as it is. Judge Caruthers says that the legislature intended 
to abolish these weapons entirely from use. It was contended in that 
case that if drawn in self-defense, not maliciously, that self-defense could 
be relied upon, but the supreme court said in that case that the right of 
self-defense is not denied by the act, but this particular instrument is 
probibited in the exercise of that right if it be drawn from any place of 
concealment about the person and be thus drawn with malice for the 
purpose of “awing or intimidating any person,” and if this be shown 
the offense is poole The court again says that “if the statute in- 
vades the right of self-defense the fault is not ours"; that it is no 
fault of the courts; that the statute must be enforced as it reads. 

When the legislature puts the pistol in the same class with the bowie 
knife and the Arkansas toothpick pistol carrying will be over in Ten- 
nessee the same as these two relegated instruments of death, Not only 
the carrying but the use of the pistol must be suppressed. 

Of course it is likely that an act for this purpose should allow the 
Army and Navy pistol to be carried openly and in the hand and likewise 
except from its provisions sheriffs and other officers of the law while 
5 proms and in arresting criminals as now excepted by the 
pistol statute. 

I am firmly of the conviction that if these suggestions be written 
into the statutes of Tennessee that great results will follow in re- 
claiming the criminal youth of the State and in forever banishing from 
its borders the murdercus use of the pistol. 


jail sentence from three to six 


The Nashville Banner, a paper published in the capital city of 
my State, commented upon this interview of Judge Brown, as 
follows: 


Judge S. C. Brown, of the fourth judicial circuit, in an article on 
another page, makes some suggestions which his experience on the 
bench has led him to believe is much needed legislation. 

One of these suggestions is that the law against carrying a pistol 
be given the same penalty as that provided for carrying a “bowie 
knife or Arkansas toothpick.” The last-named weapon has been virtu- 
ally extirpated by the severity of the punishment the law prescribes for 
having it concealed about the person, and Judge Brown considers that 
pistol carrying should be made a like offense. 

The Banner wishes to indorse the suggestion. There is no reason 
why anyone should carry a pistol, and the practice has been prolific of 
homicides that might have been otherwise avoided. 

The pistol is purely and simply an implement for shooting men. It 
is not put to any other use. It is meant, too, for private quarrels, and 
has little or no place in war. Except as it may be needed by the police 
poe Picardie me nothing of the kind should be tolerated by modern 

vilization, 

The sale of pistols is forbidden by law in Tennessee, but like other 
wholesome laws in this State it is little enforced and has slack observ- 
ance. Pistols are e exposed for sale in low-grade 
powa shops, where they are bought by tough characters, and they can 

had by those who desire to make the purchase from places of greater 
pretentions to respectability. 

The law against the sale of pistols should be strictly enforced, and 
it would be well if some statute in accord with Judge Brown’s sug- 
gestion were enacted that made more weighty the penalty for carrying 
a pistol concealed about the person. : 

he Banner notte recently reproduced some statistics 
New York World showing the great preponderance of 
America over European countries, and making the startling disclosure 
that Memphis, in proportion to population, leads the cities of the civ- 
1 55299 world in that unenvlable respect, while Nashville is third in the 


That is an alarming evil that should assuredly be overcome, and the 
remedy lies largely in abolishing the pistol. 

Men who carry pistols as an imagined necessity for defense are more 
oron drawn into difficulties than they are saved from attack by the 
abit. 


ven by the 
omicides in 


A perfect enforcement and universal observance of the law would 
make self-defense unnecessary, and a condition of affairs where men 
must be their own defenders always abounds in feuds and violent 
personal encounters, 

Judge Brown's su tion in this respect is full of good sense and 
should be given thoughtful consideration by the TANIA EAR 


The Literary Digest of October 19, 1912, concerning an article 
appearing in the Spectator prepared by Mr. L. F. Hoffman, 
said: 


Why is the ratio of murders to population in the United States in- 
creasing? Why is it so much higher than in England and Wales? 
Why is the rate a He in our southern cities? These are some of 
the questions puzzling our editors since the publication in a New 
York insurance journal called the Spectator of Mr. L. F. Hoffman's 
comparative table of homicide statistics in 30 American cities. Mr. 
Hoffman shows that in the decade from 1881 to 1891 ihe number of 
homicides among our urban population averaged 5 to every 100,000 

rsons, that for the next 10 years the rate dropped to 4.0, and that 

uring the decade ending with 1910 it rose again to 7.2. ‘This rate, 

declares Mr. Hoffman. indicates “a startling disregard of human life 
in the United States.” For England and Wales, he says, the average 
rate of homicides is only 0.9 per 100,000 inhabitants. The condition 
revealed by these figures, he maintains, “is not compatible with the 
common assamption that actual progress is being made in the United 
States in all that is summed up under the term ‘civilization and 
national welfare.“ We print herewith Mr. Hoffman's figures for the 
30 selected cities during the period 1901-10 and for the single year 
1911, giving the actual number of homicides, the rate per 100,000 opu- 
lation, and the ratio of increase. It will be seen that Memphis, Tenn., 
has the highest homicide rate (47.1 per 100,000 for the decade and 
63.4 for 1911), and that six other southern ¢ities follow it on the list. 
Why are the peuple of the South more gren to manslaughter than 
those of the North? On this point the Charleston News and Courier 
comments as follows: 

“The homicide record of the South and of southern cities is bad 
enough when accompanied by the fullest explanation of the conditions 
existing in this part of the country; but when, as in the current num- 
ber of the Spectator, the bald figures are published the effect is ap- 
palling. It is scarcely just to print, as does this New York insurance 
magazine, articles such as that of Mr. F. L. Hoffman giving the homi- 
cide record of American cities unaccompanied by explanatory notes. 
Reuding Mr. Hoffman’s article one uninformed as to the facts can 
gather no other impression than that in Memphis, Charleston, Savannah, 

ew Orleans, Atlanta, Louisville, and Nashville, in the order named, 
human life is cheaper than anywhere else in America, a land in no 
part of which is human life held very sacred. We are not prepared to 
attack Mr. Hoffman's figures. Indeed, we take it that they are es- 
sentially correct; but we do think that it would have been only fair 
for him to have explained, as he could have done in a line, that the 
homicide record of these southern cities is high because their negro 
population is larger ute mies than that of any other cities 
considered by him in article. f course, it is deplorable that 24 
homicides should have occurred in Charleston in 1911; but surely it 
makes a difference to insurance com pini as well as to the public in 
general that of these 24 homicides 20 of the victims were colored, and 
only 2 of the known assailants, all told, were white. Whatever other 
criticisms may legitimately be directed against the white people of 
this community, they are not given to crimes of violence in larger 
degree than are their neighbors of the North, the East, or the West. 

“But while this defense is Charleston's due, it remains lamentably 
true that in the South, as in every other part of America, there is 
lacking that regard for the sacredness of life which should characterize 
a people claiming to be civilized. The figures make painful reading, 
because they indicate conditions to be growing worse instead of better.” 

Viewing the situation broadly, the New York Times thinks that the 
increase homicides, while disheartening, “is probably explainable on 
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peep ea than the degeneracy of the Nation.“ As the Times | obtainable with more or less completeness for the 80 years ending with 


i 1913: 
The percentage of homicides sc 100,000 of the ulation of our 

larger cities increased between 1882 and 1911 from 5.5 to 8.3. The 

increase of immigration from southern Euro in these years was 
enormous. The concentration of the population in the large cities 
had grown greatly in that period. In Memphis, Tenn., the city which 
has the worst record for homicides, the negro 8 is very large. 


A Homi- | Rate 


100, 


i 
i 


We are not to infer that the white citizens of American birth and ——:.:. 8 18 6,117,495 372 6.1 
ns have taken to killing each other more frequently in the last A — 7 — 15 
years. +100, 

“But there have been causes for the increase of murder. Labor 20| 7,260,735 373 5.1 
strikes have been more common than formerly, and have often been 22 | 7,808,836 363 4.6 
accompanied by bloodshed. It is claimed, however, that the tables 21} 8,008, 103 372 4.6 

rinted in the Spectator by Mr. F. L. Hoffman ard reproduced in the 24| 8,561,164 434 5.1 
Times rday ought to make us more lenient jndges of Mexico and 21 8,600,435 365 4.2 
Central America when we get news of manslaughter in those troubled 24| 9,477,236 440 4.6 
countries. Throughout the United States the ease with which slayers 25| 9,795,223 478 4.9 
of men escape punishment has become a ve scandal.” = 23 | 9,905,442 444 4.5 

“We can check the increase of murder just as soon as we make 23 | 9,911,241 482 4.9 
would-be murderers know that punishment will be sure and swift, and 27 | 11,017,031 520 4.7 
we can check it in no other way,” declares the New York World. The 24 | 10,636,379 451 4.2 
American Prison Association’s committee on criminal procedure reports — 1 5H 5.3 
that not 1 out of 4 murderers in the United States is brought to trial, — Eo 587 5.1 
and that out of 25 brought to trial only 1 receives a death sentence. sree er 642 5.5 
According to the same authority, 10,000 homicides are committed in | 1902 . . . ... 2 aan ont 591 4.7 
this country every year, more than the aggregate number for any 10 | 1903 30 ee ais 4.9 
civilized nations, exclusive of Russia. neces rence tore 29 13.248.101 bi ‘3 

The Spectator, in a recent number, had an article containing 900 — dine tend 4 4 of 
statistics upon the subject of homicides, which I ask to be 2 30 147728702] 1254 88 
inserted in the Rohr. 11208 30| 15,112,384 1,229 8.1 

The articie referred to is as follows: — nip pt 1. = — 

, * * fi 
TIOMICIDE RECORD OF AMERICAN CITIES—STATISTICS Soy HOMICIDE 30 | 16,263,155 1,371 8.4 

RATE HAS REMAINED FAIRLY SATISFACTORY SINCE 1907 — Howuvxn, 30 | 16,045,008 1,384 8.3 

SECOND MAXIMUM POINT REACHED IN j „020, g 

8 Pi R 1913. 30 a — — ; — 5 4 

[By Frederick L. Hoffman.] 114.827,81 3.683 re 
152,233, 045 11,981 7.9 


It has properly been observed that for the United States there are no 
Sranan miaa prer ro be crime “ oie are hae meore ne ean theg 
are informing.” ere are no judicial s es for the country, as 
whole, which afford an insight into one of the most important phases of The table brings out the interesting fact that the homicide rate of 


30 American cities has gradually increased from a minimum of 4.2 per 
modern life. The study of abnormal man is of equal importance with 
the study of the normal type, for the one can not be fully understood | 100,000 of population in 1891 to a maximum of 8.8 in 1907. | Since that 


the rate has remained fairly stationary, but a second maximum 
without a thorough understanding of the other, ‘There are inherent mere ' 
difficulties in all efforts to bring about strictly comparable international n ——. 55 6 yal oe „ 
statistics of crime. What constitutes a wrongful act in one country may | same durin the first 20 years, but that the rate increased from 4.9 to 


not be subject to punishment in another e legal definition of homi- 
elde Sak 3 „ not only in different countries, but also in the 2.9, during the last decade. The increase is, no doubt, in part the re- 


lt of improved methods of registration, tabulation, and death certi- 

several States of the United States. It would seem that homicide would Nahon. t also uires to be taken in h 
to account that for the earlier 
constitute the least difficult branch of criminal statistics. A homicide, rs of the compariwon the returns are not for all of the 30 cities for 


the most extensive sense of the word, is the killing of any human nich thay bawe „ 
been 4 a 1 way the table 
creature, irrespective of intent. In the trial of persons accused of justifies the conclusion ta fais atutlodaeer coat tent — 5 — 


micide the uired distinction is made as to whether the homicide is 

eps or whether it is justifiable or whether it is felonious. From 2 — ee — spe — the W adgaen during recent years 
an insurance point of view this distinction, which seriously affects the Alen th rt 1 tv 172 1 parade 2 1 — 5 
statistical consideration of homicide as a social problem, is of relatively | With the returns for the It man perpd. Accepting, however, the po 
small importance, Claims have to be paid whether the homicide was | ®t re Enit as accurate, it may safely be maintained that the tion 
justified or felonious. Judicial statistics have to do with the person | Of the United States in the matter of violent deaths is decidedly de- 
committing the homleide, whereas in mortality statistics it is a ques- | Plorable. Every international comparison proves that the homicide 
tion of the person, mur ered, irrespective of the, deg eof {moral or bine ral ee eras is probably the highest for any civilized 
l respons or the act. For this reason judicial statistics are o 

less valde than accurate and conclusive mortality statistics, by means , The following table exhibits the e e 
of which it is possible to establish the true loss of life by violence. American cities, first, for the decade ending with 1912 and, second, for 

The fundamental basis of all mortality statistics is the death certifi- | the year 1915, for individual cities, with the Increase or decrease in 
cate filed by the attending physician. Where there is reason to suspect | the rate during the year compared with the average for the previous 
death by wrongful means a coroner’s inquest is, as a rule, called for; decade : A 
but, unfortunately, the verdict rende by a coroner's jury is fre-] ‘Taste IL.—Comparative homicide rates, 30 American cities, 1903-1913. 
quently based upon superficially considered evidence. Under a system 
of qualified medical examiners, such as prevails in certain New England 
States, a material improvement is brought about, both in the adminls- 
tration of justice and the accurate and complete registration of violent 
deaths. At the present time the statistics of deaths due to homicide in 
the United States are wanting in accuracy and completeness. There are 
abundant reasons for believing that some violent deaths are returned as 
accidents because of the reluctance on the part of the jurors to establish 
a felonious crime. The available statistical information, therefore, in 
all probability understates the true facts of a most serious social and 
economic problem. 

The most useful data are the returns of the Division of Vital Statis- | Memphis, Tenn 
ties of the Census for the registration area of the United States. Com- | Charleston, 8. 
bining the returns for the decade ending with 1912, the average homi- | Savannah, Ga... 
cide mortality rate was 5.5 per 100,000 of population. For males the 
rate was 8.4 and for females 2.4. For the urban territory of the 
tration States (including Connecticut, District of Columbia, Indiana, 
Maine, Massachusetts, Michigan, New Hampshire, New Jersey, New 
York, Rhode Island, and Vermont) the rate was 5, and for the rural 
3.5. These rates are based upon an area which excludes the entire urban 
and rural South. The rate, therefore, when applied to the continental 
United States, as a whole, underestimates the number of homicidal 
deaths in the country at large. 

The vital statistics of the census have been published since 1900. 
There has been a gradual and persistent increase in the homicide mor- 
tailty rates during that period. In part this increase is the result of 
improved methods of death registration and death certification. This 
explanation, however, does not seriously impair the important eonelu- 
sion that murder is on the increase in the United States, and that actu- 
ally, as well as relatively, homicides were never so frequent in this coun- 
try as they are at the present time. 

Combining the returns for 30 representative American cities for the 

r 1913, the homicide mortality rate for this group was 8.7 per 100,- 
of population. This rate Is the highest on record since 1884, with 
the exception of the year 107, when the rate was 8.8. For the year 
1912 the homicide death rate, as 3 the census for the United 
States registration area was 6.5 per 100, of population. When this 


1903-1912. 
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rate is applied to the total population of the continental United States 
the appreximate number of deaths due to murder for that year was 
6.250. Since, however, the rate during 1913 was 0.4 per 100,000 of 

pulation in excess of the urban rate for 1912, the number of deaths 
rom homicide in the continental United States during the year 1913 
must have been considerably higher. The table following shows the 
homicide record of 30 American cities for which the information is 
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This table is of exceptional interest and practical value. The com- 
parison brings out a startling contrast between the homicide rates of 
the southern cities and those of the North and West. The city of Mem- 
phis ranks highest in the homicide rate of American cities, and this 
unenviable position is not only maintained for year 1913, but, in fact, 
the rate shows an increase of 9.7 per 100,000 of pee. The 7 
cities with homicide death rates in excess of 15 per 100,000 of popula- 
tion are all southern cities with a large negro population, Of these 
7 cities, 5 showed a more or less considerable increase in the rate for 
1913 in comparison with the average rate for the previous decade. 
the 30 cities under review, all but 8 show an increase in the rate for 
1913. It would no doubt be of interest to know the true homicide rate 
according to race for southern cities; but such an analysis, however, 
would not be necessary at this time, since the problem of homicide is 
fundamentally one of law and order and not of race. It would be much 
more interesting to know the true homicide rate of southern rural ter- 
ritory. Unfortunately, however, there are no trustworthy southern 
vital statistics otherwise than for large cities; but a beginning has 
been made in Kentucky, Tennessee, Virginia, North Carolina, and Missis- 
sippi, and within a few years trustworthy and conclusive information 
should be available. 

The limited development of hospital facilities outside of the large 
cities of the South tends to concentrate the victims of homicide in the 
large centers of dg aay and this in part explains the excessive 
rates for Memphis, New Orleans, etc. These cities draw a considerable 
portion of their hospital patients from the surrounding territory. but 
the fact remains that the rates are conclusive evidence of a local disre- 
gard for human life which imperatively demands the attention of the 
authorities and of the public at large. 

Comparing the average homicide mortality rate of our large cities for 
the decade ending with 1912 with the rate for the year 1913, there was 
an increase in the rate of 1.2 per 100,000 of population; compared with 
the previous year, there was an increase in the rate of 0.4. The evi- 
dence is therefore quite conclusive that the present tendency of the 


homicide rate is distinctly in the wrong direction. 
The table following exhibits the comparative rates of eastern, south- 
ern, central, and western cities: 
TABLE I11.—Comparative mortality from homicide, by geographical dis- 
tribution, 1903—1913. 


According to this 3 the homicide rate during the year 1913 
was highest in the southern cities, or 21.2 per 100, of 8 
follo western cities, with a rate of 10.7; by central cities, with 
a rate of 8.8; and by eastern cities, with a rate of 5.6. The relative 
increase in the rate of 1913, compared with the previous decade, was 
highest in southern cities, or 4.2 per 100,000 of population, and lowest 
in the cities of the Central West, or 0.4, 
Homicide occurs chiefly at a 15 to 44. The table below will show 
the mortality rate by sex an age for the United States registration 
area for the decade ending with 1912 : 


Mortality from homicide, by age and ser, United States registration 
F area, 1903-1912. 


Ages. 
D a A OTT S 
5-14 
15-4 
45 and over............. „ 1 


The rates at = under 5 represent chiefly cases of infanticide. The 
rates at this per of life are practically the same for both sexes, At 
period of most importance, from a life-insurance point of view— 


e 
that fs, 15 to 44—the male rate is 12.6 against a female rate of 3.4 
per 100,000 of population. 

The age distribution of mortality from homicide in more detail is 
given in the table below. Of the deaths at ages under 5, about 80 per 
cent occurred during the first year of life. 

Mortality from homicide, by age and ser, United States registration 
area, 1908—1912. 


Females, 


A 
* Number. Per cent. 


Fe ee te pt ed 3.7 429 12.0 
5- —Uä——U—U— oes 7.2 523 14.7 
33.8 1,165 82.6 

28.1 750 21.3 

15.9 400 11.2 

7.3 179 5.0 

2.9 60 1.7 

9 44 1.2 

2 1¹ 3 

3,570 100.0 

para WO SRE 


1 Of the males under 5 years of age, 389, or 80 per cent, occurred during the first 
cf life, and of the females, 335, or Ti per cent. = 3 8 * 


The table is self-explanatory and requires no discussion, 


It is only for the last three years that the homicide returns of the 
Census Office have been published according to the method employed. 
The details of the analysis for the three years ending with 1912 are 
given in the table below: 


Mortality from homicide by method employed, 1910-1912, according to sez. 


Method employed. 


As shown by this analysis of deaths from homicide, of males, 62.1 
r cent were caused by firearms. The ep pe cer an Se scares for 
e 


emales was 52.8 per cent. It is a matter of regret t informa- 
tion should not be available to show the proportion of deaths from 
homicide caused by poisoning. The problem of murder in its final anal- 
ysis is to a considerable extent a question of the effective regulation 
of the sale and possession of dangerous — gre and dangerous drugs, 
The analysis of the American statistics for the three years ending with 
1912 su ts the direction in which it may be quite possible to achieve 
far-reaching reforms. 

There is urgency for an international classification of crimes in con- 
formity to the principles of standardizing statistical methods which 
underlie the international classification of causes of death. ‘There is, 

ermore, an urgent need for a Government inquiry into the occur- 
rence of homicide on the basis of our judicial reco in much the same 
manner as was done in the Government in wy into the frequency of 
divorce. Whether it would be possible for the United States to deyelop 
a complete- system of criminal statistics in conformity to the admirable 
udicial statistics for England and Wales and the German criminal sta- 
tics is an open question. It, however, would not seem difficult for 
the Government to obtain the rerai information regarding indict- 
ments, trials, and convictions for homicide, within a reasonably broad 
interpretation of the term. 


Homicide statistics. 
GREATER NEW YORK. 


Year, 


The international aspects of the homicide pronen are of interest and 


importance. Nothing emphasizes better the eplorable condition in this 
country than the fact that, for illustration, the homicide mortality rate 
of Greater New York should be six times the rate for London. The 
tables eet above for Greater New York, London, Berlin, and 
Paris are included to facilitate the study of the problem. Of course, 
all international statistics of this kind are open to the criticism that 
the facts may not be aay com ble. There is, however, a lesser 
liability to error in mortality tistics than in judicial statistics, 
3 pointed out, are not avallable for the United States 

Homicide, in the experience of life insurance companies, is of con- 
siderably less importance than suicide or accidents. In the a te 
there are over 16,000 suicides per annum in the United States and over 
80,000 accidents. Deaths due to homicide were not separately returned 
in the statistical tables of the medico-actuarial investigation, 23 no 
doubt, because murder cases are relatively rare in life insurance expe- 
rience. The subject, however, is one of unusual Interest, and as a 
broad publie question is one of considerable practical importance, well 
deserving of more extended and qualified consideration, 
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DErarRTMENT OF COMMERCE, unless an explicit statement of that fact is given in the return. In 

BUREAU oF THE CENSUS, the earlier years of this period such returns as “ pistol-shot wound,” 

Washington, December 15, 1914. “knife wound,” “fracture of the skull,” ete., were compiled as acci- 

Hen. JOHN K. SHIELDS, dental if returned without qualification, Since 1905, however, such 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. reports have been returned to the sources from which they came, with 


My Dran Senator: I am inclosing herewith a table showing the num- | the request for information as to whether death was due to accident, 
ber of homicides in the re; patton axon during each year onthe Period —— or homicide. More explicit descriptions secured in this way 
1900 to 1913. The total number of deaths charged to homicide is account very largely for the increase indicated in the later years. of 
shown for each State of the area and for each city which had a popu- | this period. 
lation of 100,000 or over in 1910. The whole subject of rting and gorge a deaths from violence 

In this connection I desire to call your attention to the fact that | was once in a unsatis stort state, but ugh the earnest efforts 
the increase during the later years is probably more apparent than | of registration the medical fession, and the coroners in co- 
real, Unfortunately, the o 8 of violent deaths are defective | 0; ting with the Bureau of the us, positive assurance can be 
in many instances, so that classification is difficult with respect to the given that returns of homicide, together with other definite and specific 
number of deaths from homicide, suicide, and accident. Beginning with classes, are not at the present time vitiated. by the inclusion of uncer- 
the year phat? this bureau n = ane — = e effort | tain a a oak 3 extent. 
to secure cit statements of violen sho remem- ery y, yours, 
bered that a death is never compiled under the heading of homicide W. L. Austin, Director, 


Number of homicides in the registration area in the year— 


1913 192 1011 1910 


The registration area e | 2,904 | 3,907 20 
3,607 2,185 


907 
Registration States . 3,011 3,050 
F "350 |, 2. 
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AMENDMENTS TO APPROPRIATION BILLS. 


Mr. NORRIS submitted an amendment proposing to appro- 
priate $50,000 to begin the construction of two public bath- 
houses and the work of converting portions of the tidal basin 
in Potomac Park into public bathing beaches, etc., intended to 
he proposed by him to the sundry civil appropriation bill (H. R. 
21318), which was ordered to lie on the table and to be printed. 

Mr. SHERMAN submitted an amendment providing that any 
lieutenant colonel of the Quartermaster Corps, United States 
Army, being one of the permanent officers thereof, who shali 
have served more than 6 years in that grade and more than 35 
years continuously as a commissioned officer in the United 
States Army, the President is authorized to promote such offi- 
cer to the next higher grade, etc., intended to be proposed by 
him to the Army appropriation bill (H. R. 20347), which was 
referred to the Committee on Military Affairs and ordered to 
be printed. 

Mr. WEEKS submitted an amendment providing that so much 
of the act of Congress approved July 10, 1912, be amended so 
as to enable the Secretary of the Treasury to carry out existing 
contracts entered into under date of December 21, 1907, between 
the Secretary of the Treasury and Peabody & Stearns, archi- 
tects, etc., intended to be proposed by him to the sundry civil 
appropriation bill (H. R. 21318), which was ordered to lie on 
the table and to be printed. 

He also submitted an amendment authorizing the President to 
transfer to the active list of the Navy any officer retired on 
July 1, 1914, under the personnel act of 1899 as modified by the 
act approved August 22, 1912, who is now performing active 
duty, etc., intended to be proposed by him to the naval appropri- 
ation bill (H. R. 20975), which was referred to the Committee 
on Nayal Affairs and ordered to be printed. 

Mr. McCUMBER submitted an amendment providing for a 
refund of sums paid for documentary stamps, etc., intended to 
be proposed by him to the general deficiency appropriation bill 
(H. R. 21546), which was referred to the Committee on Appro- 
priations and ordered to be printed. 

Mr. CUMMINS submitted an amendment providing that no 
money appropriated for pay in the Navy or for the pay of re- 
tired officers of the Navy shall be used for the pay of any dental 
surgeons or for the pay of any retired dental surgeons in the 
United States Navy, etc., intended to be proposed by him to the 
naval appropriation bill (H. R. 20975), which was referred to 
the Committee on Naval Affairs and ordered to be printed. 

Mr. POINDEXTER submitted an amendment proposing to 
increase the appropriation for incidental and contingent ex- 
penses, including rent of building, at the assay office at Seattle, 
Wash.. from $5,000 to $6,000, intended to be proposed by him 
to the legislative, etc., appropriation bill (H. R. 19909), which 
was referred to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered 
to be printed. 

He also submitted an amendment proposing to increase the 
appropriation for wages of workmen and other employees at the 
assay office, Seattle, Wash., from $15,000 to $17,000, intended 
to be proposed by him to the legislative, etc., appropriation bill 
(H. R. 19909), which was referred to the Committee on Appro- 
priations and ordered to be printed. 

Mr. HUGHES submitted an amendment providing that here- 
after assistant appraisers of merchandise shall receive a com- 
pensation, to be fixed by the Secretary of the Treasury, not to 
exceed the sum of $4,000 per annum, intended to be proposed 
by him to the sundry civil appropriation bill (H. R. 21318), 
which was ordered to lie on the table and to be printed. 

Mr. STONE submitted an amendment authorizing A. T. Bin 
Town Chu, a Chinese merchant, resident of the city of New 
York, to conduct a party of not exceeding 500 Chinese residents 
of the United States to China, etc., intended to be proposed by 
him to the diplomatic and consular appropriation bill (H. R. 
21201), which was referred to the Committee on Appropriations 
and ordered to be printed. ; 

Mr, PITTMAN submitted an amendment proposing to increase 
the appropriation for the maintenance and operation of the 
Truckee-Carson project, Nevada, from $236,000 to $336,000, in- 
tended to be proposed by him to the sundry civil appropriation 
bill (H. R. 21318), which was referred to the Committee on 
Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

SUBTREASURY AT ST. LOUIS, MO. 

Mr. STONE. I submit an amendment proposing to appro- 
priate $50,000 for the commencement of the construction of a 
subtreasury building at St. Louis, Mo., intended to be proposed 
by me to the sundry civil appropriation bill (H. R. 21318), 
which I ask may be printed and referred to the Committee on 
Appropriations. I know the sundry civil bill has been reported 
and is now on the calendar, but notwithstanding that fact, I ask 


that the amendment be referred to the Committee on Appro- 
priations. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. That course will be taken. 


RIVER AND HARBOR APPROPRIATIONS. 

Mr. BURTON submitted an amendment intended to be pro- 
posed by him to the river and harbor appropriation bill (H. R. 
20189), which was ordered to lie on the table and to be printed. 

THE SENATE RULES. 


Mr. OVERMAN submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 
551), which was read and referred to the Committee to Audit 
and Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate: 


Resolved, That a committee of six Senators be appointed by the 
Vice President, and that the Vice President be the chairman, to take 
into consideration the rules for conducting business in the Senate of 
the United States, and report to the Senate such alterations and 
amendments, if any, as they shall judge proper; and may employ such 
assistance as may required, and the necessary actual expense in- 
curred in the execution of this order shall be paid out of the con- 
* fund of the Senate. 

he said committee is hereby authorized to sit during the session 
or recess of the Senate at Washington or elsewhere. 


THE SMELTING INDUSTRY. 


Mr. POINDEXTER submitted the following resolution (S. 
Res. 550), which was considered by unanimous consent and 
agreed to, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Attorney General be, and he is hereby, directed 
to report to the Senate his findings and conclusions in the investigation 
Faden in’ restrict of bende in ie melting indüet ry, eee 

n 
called the Smelting Trust. ESE E E ENEE 
THE JUDICIAL CODE, 

Mr. CULBERSON submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 
552), which was referred to the Committee to Audit and Control 
the Contingent Expenses of the Senate: 


Resolved, That the Committee on the Judiciary be authorized to a 
int a subcommittee thereof to consider in the interval between the 
ixty-third Congress and the first session of the Sixty-fourth Cong 
or 9 —. a session or recess of the Sixty fourth Con the pro 
codification, revision, and amendment of the laws ati to the 
judiciary contemplated in the.bill H. R. 15578, passed by "the House 
of Representatives in the last prec session, and that such sub- 
committee be authorized to nyse compensate such persons as 
aa be found necessary to assist in any work arising in connection 
bt 1 N thereby 8 A Bn paid out 
ingen 0 e Senate upon vouchers approyv 
by the chairman of the subcommittee. 8 5 ; “ 


THE LIGHTHOUSE SERVICE. 


Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to dispose of a matter of very great public importance, which 
is heartily urged by the Commerce Department. I refer to the 
bill (H. R. 19746) to authorize aids to navigation and other 
works in the Lighthouse Service, and for other purposes. The 
bill has passed the House and been sent to the Senate. It was 
unanimously favored by the Committee on Commerce and recom- 
mended by the Department of Commerce. It can be disposed of 
in a few moments. X 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, so long as this is a House bill 
I do not think we ought to consider it this morning. If it were 
a Senate bill, and had to go to the other House as an emergency 
measure, I would not object to its consideration. I will say 
to the Senator from Florida that I have not any doubt that 
the calendar will be taken up in regular order, and that all 
bills to which there is no objection will be passed. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Objection is made. 


BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA. 


Mr. SHIELDS. I ask unanimous consent for the present con- 
sideration of the bill (S. 6854) to incorporate the Boy Scouts 
of America, and for other purposes. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, that is a Senate bill, and I 
70 it perhaps might as well be passed now as at any other 

me. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming, Let the bill be read, Mr. President. 

Mr. ROOT. I have no objection to the consideration of the 
bill, but I think we ought to really consider it—that is, to 
really consider what kind of a corporation the Government of 
the United States ought to authorize for this purpose. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. GALLINGER. Let the bill be read for information, Mr. 
President. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. The bill is evidently going to lead 
to debate, and I think it would be unfortunate to take up a bill 
on the calendar which is going to lead to extended debate. I 
hope the Senator from Tennessee will not press the motion at 
this time. 

Mr. SHIELDS. Mr. President, if the bill shall lead to 
extended debate, I shall not insist upon its consideration at 
this time; but I think the Senator from New York [Mr. Root] 
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understands this matter fully and the precedents that we have 
for it, and that he will not interpose debate on the subject. 

This is a bill similar to one enacted some years ago incorpo- 
rating the American Red Cross. Its objects are of a similar 
character; they are benevolent and charitable and for the pur- 
pose of training the youth of the country. It has the very 
highest merit; it is national in its character, in its objects, and 
in its purposes. 

There is no question in my mind that Congress has the power 
to incorporate such a society. There are provisions in the Code 
of the District of Columbia for the incorporation of religious, 
charitable, and benevolent societies, and numbers of others 
of a nature similar. The reason for asking a special act in 
this case is that those provisions do not give all the privileges 
and extend all the protection to this association that are neces- 
sary for the accomplishment of its purposes, just as in the case 
of the Red Cross. 

I will briefly mention one of them: The charter of the Ameri- 
can Red Cross protects its insignia and emblems of various 
kinds from imitation by anyone. That is one of the objects of 
this bill. There are people who are imitating the insignia, the 
emblems, and the buttons that are ordinarily used by this 
society. Those people have even gone so far as to use the words 
as brands for cigarettes to be sold to boys. They are branding 
various articles for sale with the name Boy Scouts” and with 
their insignia. The object of this charter is to protect the 
association from such use and invasion of their insignia and 
emblems. 

Behind this movement are benevolent men from all over the 
United States. This bill contains the names of prominent men 
from almost every State in the Union who are greatly interested 
in the movement and believe this charter necessary to carry on 
the great work they have in hand. For these reasons I hope 
that there will be no objection and that the bill will be allowed 
to pass. z 

I will further state that it has been favorably considered by 
the Committee on the Judiciary of the House and that the 
parliamentary situation in the House is such that, if this bill 
is passed, it can be immediately substituted for the House bill 
and be enacted into law at this session of Congress. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, let the bill be read for the in- 
formation of the Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. Mr. President, it is perfectly 
manifest that this bill is going to be debated. The Senator 
from Tennessee, who thought there would be no debate, pro- 
ceeded to make an argument himself upon it. I dislike to ob- 
ject, but I see no more reason for going to the calendar and 
taking up this bill and considering it than many other bills, 
and so I am compelled to object. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Objection is made. 


GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY CO. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the amend- 
ments of the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 3897) to 
authorize the Great Northern Railway Co. to revise the location 
of its right of way, and for other purposes, which were, on page 
1, line 6, after “location,” to insert “ within three years from 
the passage of this act,” and on page 3, line 7, after “ forests,” 
to insert: “: Provided further, That before the Secretary of the 
Interior shall consent to and approve the revision of location 
herein authorized, the Great Northern Railway Co. shall file 
with the said Secretary a relinquishment of all claims of what- 
ever nature to that portion of its right of way affected by said 
reyised location.” 

Mr. MYERS. I move that the Senate concur in the House 
amendments. 

Mr. SMOOT. May I ask that the bill be read? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read the bill. 

The Secretary read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, with the consent and approval of the Secre- 
tary of the Interior and upon the filing with the Interior Department 
and the approval thereof by said Secretary of maps of definite location, 
the Great Northern Railway Co., a corporation of the State of Minne- 
sota, be, and it is hereby, authorized to revise the location of that part 
of its line of railway along the southern boundary of the Glacier Na- 
tional Park, in the State of Montava, on the terms and conditions and 
subject to the limitations and restrictions granted by and contained in 
an act of Congress entitled “An act grant to railroads the right of 
way through the public lands of the United States,” approved March 3, 
1875 (18 Stats., p. 482), as amended by an act of Congress entitled “An 
act making appropriations to supply, deficiencies in the appropriations 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1899, and for prior years, and for 
other purposes,” approved March 3, 1899 (30 Stats., p. 1233): Pro- 
vided, That all lands north of the north line of the revised right of 
way, when said revised line of right of way shall have been approved 
as aforesaid, shall be excluded from the Lewis and Clark National 
Forest and become and remain part of the Glacier National Park, and 
be subject to all the provisions of an act of Congress entitled “An act 
to establish the Glacier National Park’ in the Rocky Mountains south 


of the international boundary line in the State of Montana, and for 
other purposes,” approved May 11, 1910 (36 Stats., p. 354), and to all 
the provisions of any act of Congress that may hereafter be passed 
relative to said park, and the regulations of the Secretary of the In- 
terior heretofore or hereafter prescribed in accordance with law for 
the 1 of the park, and that any and all lands south of the 
north line of such revised line of right of way which may now be within 
the Glacier National Park shall become and remain a part of the Lewis 
and Clark National Forest and be subject to and be governed by the 
laws heretofore or hereafter enacted by Congress and the ny heen 
heretofore or hereafter prescribed by the Secretary of Agriculture for 
the control of national forests. 

Mr. SMOOT. I should like to ask the Senator from Montana 
what are the amendments of the House and what the effect is 
upon the bill as it passed the Senate? 

Mr. MYERS. The House amendments provide that when the 
Great Northern Railway surrenders its old right of way, mak- 
ing some minor changes abutting on the Glacier National Park, 
wholly in the State of Montana, the old right of way shall revert 
to the United States Government. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is all the amendments provide? 

Mr. MYERS. That is all. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on concurring in the 
amendments of the House. 

The amendments were concurred in. 


SURVEY OF OYSTER BEDS, 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the amend- 
ments of the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 3362) to 
authorize the Secretary of Commerce, through the Coast and 
Geodetic Survey and the Bureau of Fisheries, to make a survey 
of natural oyster beds, bars and rocks, and barren bottoms con- 
tiguous thereto in waters along the coast of and within the State 
of Texas, which were, on page 2, line 2, after“ publications,” to 
insert “at a total limit of cost of $10,000”; and, on page 2, 
to strike out lines 6 to 13, inclusive. 

Mr. SHEPPARD and Mr. CULBERSON addressed the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The junior Senator from Texas, 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I move that the Senate concur in the 
amendments of the House. 

The motion was agreed to. 


LIMITATION OF DEBATE. 


Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr, NORRIS. I ask that the resolution which went over yes- 
terday on the objection of the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
OVERMAN] be now laid before the Senate. It is Senate resolution 
549, relating to an amendment to the rules. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate 
a resolution, which will be stated by the Secretary. 

The resolution (S. Res. 549) introduced by Mr. Norris on the 
18th instant, was read, as follows: 

Resolved, That the standing rules of the Senate be amended by add- 
ing a new rule, as follows: 

“Rule XLI. It shall be in order during the morning hour to make a 
motion that any bill or resolution then on the calendar shall be con- 
sidered under the terms of this rule. Such motion, when made, shall 
lie over one day and shall then be decided without debate. No Senator 
shall be allowed to vote on a motion to consider a bill or resolution 
under this rule who is bound by ay caucus or conference of Senators 
to vote in any particular way on said bill or resolution, or any amend- 
ment thereto, but when any Senator's right to vote upon such motion 
is challenged, such Senator shall be allowed to determine for himself 
whether he is disqualified from voting on said motion. When it has 
been decided to consider a bill or resolution under this rule, the same 
shall first be considered in general debate, during which time no Sena- 
tor, except by unanimous consent, shall be allowed to speak more than 
three hours. At the close of general debate the bill or resolution shall 
be read for amendments, and on any amendment that may be offered 
no Senator, except by unanimous consent, shall speak for more than 
15 minutes: Provided, That any Senator who has not spoken for three 
hours in — debate shall, in addition to said 15 minutes, be allowed 
additional time, but in no case shall such additional time or times, in- 
cluding the time used by such Senator in general debate, exceed in the 
aggregate three hours: Provided further, That if unanimous consent 
for additional time is asked in behalf of any benator, either during 
general debate or when the bill or resolution is being considered for 
amendment, and the same is refused, it shall be in order by motion to 
extend the time of such Senator for a time to be named in said motion, 
which motion shall be decided without debate. When the bill or reso- 
lution is being read for amendment all debate shall be confined to the 
amendment which is then pending.” 


Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I have no desire to take up 
the time of the Senate in a discussion of this proposed rule; 
but all the propositions involved in it have been debated for 
several days, and there is not any doubt but that every Senator 
knows whether he is in favor of it or against it. It seems to 
me that it is no more than fair, after all the debate that has 
taken place, that we should reach a vote. 

I ask for the yeas and nays on the adoption of the resolution. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, I move to refer the resolu- 
tion to the Committee on Rules. This resolution practically has 
been before the Committee on Rules, and the committee decided 
not to report it back adversely, but that it was not the time now 
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to take up this question. Therefore I think it ought to go to 
the Committee on Rules. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on referring the 
resolution to the Committee on Rules. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, on that question I desire to 
say just a few words. I do not know but that it may as. well 
be settled in that way, or by a motion to lay the resolution on 
the table, because everybody knows that if it goes to the 
Committee on Rules it goes there to stay. 

As the Senator has said, a resolution introduced by me involv- 
ing all the propositions in this rule, with the exception of the 


one relating to the caucus, has not been reported. The facts 


are, as I understand them, that a motion to report that resolu- 
tion out of the committee favorably was defeated, and then 
those who favored the resolution in order to get it out of com- 
mittee and on the calendar made a motion to report it out 
adversely, and that was defeated. That shows that the Com- 
mittee on Rules will neither report one way nor report the 
other way. If this were a new proposition, if it had not been 
discussed, and if most of the questions had not been for several 
days the unfinished business before the Senate, it seems to me 
that a reference to the Committee on Rules would be proper. 

The proposed rule inyolyes two propositions, It has two ob- 
jects. One is to prevent a filibuster and the other is to prevent 
caucusing upon bills that are reported to the Senate. Those 
who are opposed to filibustering and who are opposed to cau- 
cusing ought to be in favor of a proposition of this kind. I 
realize that there are those who are in favor of retaining the 
right to filibuster and who are opposed to a caucus, If those 
Senators think more of the filibuster than they hate the caucus, 
of course they would be against it. There are others who are 
opposed: to a filibuster and who are in favor of the caucus. If 
they love the caucus more than they hate the filibuster, they 
would be against it. There are other Senators who are opposed 
both to the caucus and to the filibuster, and I take it that they 
would fayor some resolution of this kind. But it is subject to 
amendment. If some Senator wants to strike out the part 
which refers to the caucus, we can get a vote on it, unless it is 
debated until after 2 o'clock, and I am perfectly willing to have 
a yote on any of these propositions; but it does seem to me that 
after all this debate and all the consideration that has been 
given to this question we are entitled to a vote upon the merits 
of the propositions involved. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Iowa. 

Mr. CUMMINS. As I said a day or two ago, I am in favor of 
a rule which limits debate in the Senate, and I think the allow- 
ance for debate provided for in this resolution is sufficient; but, 
as I remarked then and as I feel now, I will not vote for any 
cloture or any limitation upon debate upon a bill, resolution, or 
question of any kind which has been made the subject of a 
caucus, I endeavored so to qualify the resolution of the Sena- 
tor from Nebraska when it was before us as an amendment to 
the resolution of the Senator from Missouri [Mr. REED]; but I 
was not able to accomplish my object in that way, and we are 
now compelled to examine it in another form, 

‘The Senator from Nebraska, in this resolution, proposes to 
reach that object by disqualifying every Senator who is bound 
by a. caucus or conference order. I would vote for that if it 
were not for one thing. I do not believe it is within the con- 
stitutional power of the Sénate to disqualify a Senator from 
voting upon a bill or resolution of that kind because he has 
been a member of a caucus and has thereby become bound, or 
may feel bound, to yote in a particular way. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Iowa yield 
to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I yield to the Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. NORRIS. I wish to call the attention of the Senator 
first to the fact that this is not a disqualification to vote on a 
bill or a resolution; and then I want to ask him another ques- 
tion. If it is unconstitutional to prohibit a Senator, under the 
conditions named, from voting to put a rule in operation, would 
it not also be unconstitutional to prohibit a Senator from mak- 
ing the motion; and is not that what the Senator’s proposition 
involves? 

Mr. CUMMINS. No. 

Mr. NORRIS. He provides, in what he wants to do to get 
at the caucus, that no member of the party in which a caucus 
is held shall have the right to make a motion. Now, if it is 
unconstitutional to disqualify a man from voting, it certainly 
ought to be unconstitutional to disqualify a Senator from mak- 
ing the motion itself. 


Mr. CUMMINS: Mr. President; while I do not think the 
instances are parallel, yet, in anticipation of the objection that 
has just been made by the Senator from Nebraska 

Mr. NORRIS. I will say to the Senator that I am basing 
that suggestion on the Senator’s argument. I do not think 
there is any constitutional question involved. 

Mr. CUMMINS. In anticipation of that objection I had pre- 
pared the amendment which I offered in a little different form, 
and had stricken out the provision to which the Senator from 
Nebraska. referred, so that it would read in this way: 

This. rule shall not apply to any bill, motion, resolution, or question 
e 
tue members of such party in the Senate to vote in any particular way. 

My view of it would limit the application of the rule to those 
cases in which the majority party had not held a caucus and at: 
tempted to bind the members of their organization to vote in a 
particular way, and could not be subject to any possible con- 
stitutional objection. But mark, now, the language of the pro- 
posal of the Senator from Nebraska: ‘ 

It shall be in order during the morning hour to make a motion that 
any bill or resolution then on the calendar shall be considered under the 
terms of this rule. Such motion when made shall lie over one day and 
shall then be decided without debate, No Senator shall be allowed to 
vote on a motion to consider a bill or resolution under this rule who is 
bound by any caucus or conference of Senators to yote in any particular 
way on said bill or resolution or any amendment thereto, 

If I said a few moments ago that the rule would disqualify a 
Senator from voting upon a bill or-resolution, I was unhappy in 
my use of words. What the rule attempts to do is to disqualify 
3 from voting upon the motion to apply the rule limiting 

ate. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield again? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I yield. 

Mr. NORRIS. The Senator did not read all of his rule, and I 
wish to ask him now if his rule does not disqualify a Senator 
from making a motion? 

Mr. CUMMINS. It does not, Mr. President. 

Mr. NORRIS. Will the Senator read the balance of his rule, 
which he has not yet read? 

Mr. CUMMINS. The Senator refers to the second paragraph? 

Mr. NORRIS. Les. - 

Mr. CUMMINS (reading)— 

The fact respecting the existence o s g R 
ration shall be determined in the f ent inet 5 8 
Senators appointed by the presiding officer, who shall report within two 
days, and upon its report by the Senate without debate. 

There is no disqualification at all in the rule that I have pro- 
posed. It simply renders the rule inapplicable to the instance 
concerning which a caucus has been held. 

Mr. President, I do not believe it is within the power of the 
Senate to disqualify a Senator from voting upon any question 
that comes before the Senate. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President 

Mr. CUMMINS. I yield to the Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. NORRIS. Is not this language in the Senator's propos 
sition? I have it printed here in my hand: 

And where 
1 poll E of the rule is a by a Senator belonging 

Mr, CUMMINS. No. Stas 

Mr. NORRIS.. Has the Senator stricken that out? 

Mr. CUMMINS.. I have: 

Mr. NORRIS. Oh, yes: 

Mr, CUMMINS. Eyen though it were not stricken out, there 
would be no disqualification in it. The whole purpose of my. 
amendment is to determine certain cases in which the rule can 
not apply. , 

Mr. NORRIS. I understand that. Now, I want to ask the 
Senator if he does not distinguish, on the constitutional ques- 
tion he is raising, between these two propositions—the disqualifi- 
cation of a Senator from voting en a resolution or on a bill and 
the disqualification of a Senator who by his own conduct has 
placed himself in a position where he can not vote upon a 
motion that makes the rule applicable? That is not voting on a 
bill or resolution. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I am unable to see any differ- 
ence between the two instances; that is, the right to vote upon a 
bill and the right to yote upon a motion. A Senator comes here 
for the purpose of discharging his full duty. He enters the 
Senate with the right to vote upon every question that.may come 
before the Senate and that may affect finally the deliberation or 
the action of the Senate. The fact that a Senator has entered 
into a caucus can no more disqualify him from voting in the 
Senate: than though it were provided that if he had expressed 
his opinion with regard to the particular matter in hand there- 
fore he should be disqualified: : 
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I L regret very much that this difference of opinion between the 
Senator from Nebraska and myself respecting the way in which 
to guard against the action of a caucus has so far separated us 
that he can not vote for my proposition and I can not vote for 
his, although I believe that we are united in the judgment that 
there ought to be a limitation upon the right of debate in the 
Senate. 

For the reasons that I have giyen I intend to vote to refer 
the resolution to the Committee on Rules, for there I shall hope 
to attach to it the amendment I have proposed instead of the 
provision which has been adopted by the Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. NORRIS. Why does not-the Senator offer his amend- 
ment to insert these words here, and let us have a vote on that 
and have the matter determined, rather than to send it to the 
committee, where it will be dead? 

Mr. BRYAN. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Florida. 

Mr. BRYAN. I move to lay the resolution of the Senator 
from Nebraska on the table. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the motion 
of the Senator from Florida to lay the resolution of the Sen- 
ator from Nebraska on the table. 

Mr. NORRIS. On that I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is the request seconded? 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I rise to a point of order. 
While I am not in harmony with the Senator from Nebraska as 
to the exact rule proposed here, it seems to me that the pending 
question is the motion of the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
OverMAN] to refer the resolution to the Committee on Rules, 
and that a motion to lay the original resolution upon the table 
is not in order. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The motion to lay the resolution on 
the table takes precedence of the other motion. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Inasmuch as we can not act upon this 
matter in the Committee on Rules at the present session, I 
withdraw my motion and will let the motion to table take 
precedence. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It has precedence. 

Mr. GALLINGER.~ Will the Senator from Florida withhold 
his motion just one moment that I may make a request? 

Mr, BRYAN. Very well. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I have the Lexington (Ky.) 
Herald, which contains an editorial on the question of cloture 
discussed very fairly and forcibly. I ask unanimous consent 
that it be inserted in the Recorp without reading. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection. The Chair hears 
none, and it is so ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

{From the Lexington Herald, Tuesday, Feb. 16, 1915.] 
REMEMBER THE FORCE BILL, 
ickly leads to another, with the almost inevitable 
—. fhat — overtake those who stray from the path to the 
edge of the precipice. Those who advocate the passage of the shipping 

li now urge the adoption by the Senate of a rule to limit debate, so 
that the question may be brought to a vote. 

Immediately dangerous as would be the passage of the shipping bill, 
disastrous as it would be to the Democratic Party, it is not so danger- 
ous as is a cloture rule for the Senate. 

During the first century of this Government both the Senate and the 
House were deliberative Dodi , in which great governmental questions 
were discussed and debated by great men, Appeals to reason and to 

triotism were the basis for packing the votes of Members of the 

ouse as well as of the Senate. pon the speeches made in both 
bodies the judgment of the country was based. The t figures of 
the first century of the Goyernment won their spurs and achieved their 
reputation in the House, and until the dark days when Tom Reed pre- 
sided over its deliberations—or, rather, ruled over its proceedings—the 
House of Representatives was the greater body. 

Due to the insatiate desire for temporary party advantage, the House 
was changed by Reed's rules from a deliberative legislative body to a 
body which merely records in yotes the purposes of the majority of 
the party in control. No longer is the Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives second in power and in dignity only to the President. He is 
now but a mere peeing officer, from whose hands has been taken 
the power to a nt committees, who has been stripped of the power 
of recognition, the greatest power a presiding officer can have, and the 
debates of the House have deteriorated, until they no longer command 
the respect or even attract the attention of the country. 

* During the very period when the Republican Sui under the domi- 
nant leadership of Czar Reed, adopted the rules which destroyed the 
individuality of the House and chan, it from a deliberative to a 
mere recording body, there was an episode in the Senate that should 


not be forgotten by southern men who to gain their t in the enact- 
ment of the shipping bill are willing to vote for cloture. The same 
intolerant spirit that led to the adoption of the Reed rules by Mig 
Republican majority in the House of Representatives led to the intro- 
duction of the force bill. 

Under the Reed rules there was no doubt that the force bill, or any 
bill drafted by the leaders and desired by the most extreme element 
of the Republican Party, could be pushed through the House of Repre- 
sentatives. Due to the Reed rules, it was . even for so 
superb a minority as the Democratic membership of the House of Repre- 
sentatives at that time to prevent by argument or by filibuster the 
passage of any bill, no matter how vicious, indorsed by the leaders of 

e Republican Party. : 


The only salvation of the South from the enactment of the force 
bill rested with those Democratic Senators who, day after day, week 
after week, with watchless vigilance, check-mated every move of the 
Republican majority in the Senate. There is in the legislative annals 
ot — oe ng Hee ee a en ee episode than tho 

uster y rman o aryland, w. finall 
detest = the force bil at y whic nally resulted in the 
was a at time propo: by the Repnblicans to adopt 

rule. The more violent earnestly favored its as do now the ise vie: 
lent and less intelligent Democrats.’ But the saving patriotism of some 
of the Republicans, thelr realization that the deliberative character of 
the House had been destroyed, so the Senate remained ‘the last rampart 
peers S for ane 5 of any measure before the 

„ Magnifying the importance and increasing the dig- 
nity of that body, made them unwilling to violate the traditions we 


century and reduce the Senate to a mere recording instru 
wishes. of the temporary majority. 85 D 
Those Democratic Senators who remember that episode. the men from 
the South who owe to those Democratic Senators who filibustered with 
Gorman freedom from the force bill, that would have given to Federal 
judges and Federal soldiers the right to supervise every polling place, 
should be the last to denounce their colleagues who with equally strong 
conviction and equal courae now oppose the shipping bill, 


Are the Democrats of this Senate going to adopt a cloture rule in 


violation of all the traditions of the Senate, destroying the power and 
the enny of the Senate, because the Senators are vanity divided in 
support of and in opposition to the shipping bill, and the Democrats, 
by reason of having the Vice President, who is not a Member of the 
Senate and not even permitted to vote except in case of tie, can pass. 
this bill by a 9 of one? Surely this can not be. 

Are there no mocratic Senators who favor this bill but who recog- 
nize their obligation to uphold the dignity of the body of which they are 
Members? Are there none there who fully realize the danger of the 
course they are pursuing? During recent years there has been a con- 
stantly growing encroachment of the executive on the power of the 
legislative. Under our Government there is presumed to be absolute 
separation between the powers of the executive, the legislative, and the 
. ed hi 

ent Roosevelt us is commanding personality and dynamic 
force to drive through Congress bills that did Rot aet TD 55 of 
the majority of the Members of Congress. President Wilson has fol- 
lowed President Roosevelt's example. All the power of patronage, all the 
force of personality, all the prestige of office, have been used by bim to 
influence the legislative department of the Government. Wh r one 
rg ee or disapproves this change, no one can escape realization of 
danger that would come were there a strong, vigorous, ambitious, 
unscrupulous man t. with the power to command the leader of 
the House to apply the cloture rule and force to quick decision a meas- 
ure that had the Sry ones approval of the party, and also to command 
equally prompt and inconsiderate action in the Senate. 

Vicious as is the shipping bill, It is not so vicious nor so permanent a 

danger as is the adoption of cloture by the Senate. s 


The VICE PRESIDENT. On the motion of the Senator from 
Florida to lay the resolution of the Senator from Nebraska on 
the table the Senator from Nebraska has asked for the yeas and 
nays. Is there a second? 

The yeas and nays were not ordered. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the motion of 
the Senator from Florida to lay the resolution on the table. 

The motion was agreed to. 


LEGISLATIVE, ETC., APPROPRIATIONS. 


Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. I move that the Senate proceed 
to the consideration of House bill 19909, the legislative, execu- 
tive, and judicial appropriation bill. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate, as in Committee 
of the Whole, proceeded to consider the bill (H. R. 19909) mak- 
ing appropriations for the legislative, executive, and judicial 
expenses of the Government for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1916, and for other purposes, which had been reported from the 
Committee on Appropriations with amendments. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. I ask unanimous consent that the 
formal reading of the bill be dispensed with, that it be read for 
amendment, and that the committee amendments be first dis- 
posed of. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, reserving the right to object, I 
wish to state to the Senator from Virginia it has never seemed 
to me quite fair that we should run through the bill and take 
up the committee amendments first and then go back and go 
over the bill again for individual amendments. I have no ob- 
jection to the balance of the request, and I do not propose to 
make an objection to that, but I ask the Senator why should 
we not take the bill up and act on all amendments as we go 
through and not go through with it twice? 


Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. It will speed the dispatch of busi- 
ness. Long experience in the Senate has shown that. 

Mr. NORRIS. It seems to me that it delays it. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. I am sure the Senator from Ne- 
braska is mistaken about that. It injures nobody to get through 
with the committee amendments first, for the bill is then open 
to amendment. 

Mr. NORRIS. This appears—— 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. If the Senator objects, that is the 
end of it. 

Mr. NORRIS. I do not want to be technical about it. To the 
balance of the Senator's request I certainly would not object. 
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- Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I did not hear the Senator's 
request. My attention was diverted. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. The request was that the formal 
reading of the bill be dispensed with, that the bill be read for 
amendment, and that the committee amendments be first con- 
sidered. 

Mr. LODGE. I am entirely in sympathy with that request; 
but there is no formal reading of the bill required at this 
stage. It is simply the right of a Senator to ask for it. The 
sensible way to deal with all appropriation bills is the way the 
Senator from Virginia has suggested. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. The bill as passed by the House 
will not be formally read in the Senate unless desired. The first 
thing in order is to read the bill through from beginning to end, 
without any amendments being considered, if that is requested. 

Mr. LODGE. Exactly. The bill is not to be read in that way 
unless 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. To avoid discussion I am willing 
to do anything. If the Senator objects, that is the end of it. 

Mr. LODGE. I do not object. On the contrary, I think the 
Senator’s request is exactly right. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and the bill will be read for action on the commit- 
tee amendments, and the committee amendments will be con- 
sidered as they are reached in the reading of the bill. 

The Secretary proceeded to read the bill. 

The first amendment of the Committee on Appropriations 
was, under the head of “Legislative,” subhead Senate,” on 
page 2, after line 3, to strike out: 

That in lieu of all mileage each Senator, Representative, Delegate, or 
Resident Commissioner shall be allowed his actual traveling expenses 
for himself and the dependent members of his family in coming from 
and returning to his home, at each session of Congress. 

Mr. LODGE. That I understand is the mileage amendment. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. That is right. 

Mr. LODGE. I did not hear the first page of the bill read. 
It may have escaped my notice. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair heard it read. 

Mr. LODGE. It was my fault that I did not hear it. I 
wanted to say a word about that, and just a word. 

Of course I am in favor of the committee’s action, but I trust 
there will be no compromise on that proposition. It seems to 
me if any system is bad it is the worst that is provided in the 
House arrangement. We know what would be this business of 
providing for necessary traveling expenses for the family and 
dependents. We should have a lot of petty questions brought 
up here everlastingly. In my judgment there is only one sen- 
sible way of dealing with this matter, and that is by abolish- 
ing mileage, abolishing the stationery allowance, and paying 
Senators and Representatives a sufficient salary to cover their 
expenses for traveling and for stationery. All the trouble is 
made by these arrangements in the nature of perquisites. But 
if we can not have that system the present system of fixed 
mileage is infinitely better than such a system as is proposed 
by the House. I am yery glad the committee has stricken it 
out, and I hope the committee will not assent to it in confer- 
ence under any circumstances. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment of the committee 
will be agreed to, without objection. 

Mr. KENYON, Mr. President, I simply want an opportunity 
to vote on this matter, and I object to agreeing to it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the committee. All in favor of the amend- 
ment 5 

Mr. KENYON. Just a minute, please. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Iowa. 

Mr. KENYON. Every year now the House sends to the Sen- 
ate a provision in this bill in relation to mileage. I do not 
know whether it is better than the present provision for mile- 
‘age or not. I do know the present arrangement as to mileage 
raises a good deal of adverse criticism as to Congress. Now, 
the House, by adopting what is apparently on the face of it a 
fairer provision, puts up to the Senate the proposition of in- 
creasing the mileage both for the Senate and for the House. 
I think the House provision ought to be called. I agree with 
the Senator from Massachusetts that mileage ought to be 
abolished and all perquisites ought to be abolished and a salary 
paid that would be sufficient to cover the whole matter and 
relieve Congress from the adverse criticism this mileage ques- 
tion brings up if the present salary is not adequate. I am 
inclined to the belief that the present salary is sufficient. 

I ask for the yeas and nays on the amendment, Mr. President. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President, I should like to ask the 
Senator from Iowa whether any calculation has been made as 
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to what would be the expenditure under the House provision? 
Is it not likely that it would be more than thé amount provided 
for in the bill? 

Mr. KENYON. I do not know, Mr. President, but 

Mr. SHAFROTH. If Members and the dependent members 
of their families are to be brought to Washington, as it would 
provide, it seems to me it is likely to be more than the amount 
which the Senate committee has recommended. 

Mr. KENYON. I do not believe the privilege will be abused. 
The argument was made here before this that some Members of 
Congress would travel in more luxury than other Members of 
Congress, but they would not do that more than once, because 
they would be responsible to their constituents therefor. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, I hope the amendment of the 
committee will be agreed to. The appropriation proposed by 
the House is entirely inadequate. Even with the language the 
House placed in the bill a few of the Senators who are more 
prompt in demanding mileage might receive their mileage and 
others could not. As they have worded it, it would seem that 
a Senator would have to stand, hat in hand, before the Presid- 
ing Officer while he went through item by item what meals he 
had had on the way, and as to the Pullman whether he had 
had a drawing room or a lower berth or an upper. To pass it 
as the House has it places it beyond the power of the conferees. 
Of course, there is a deficit in the mileage. I hope the amend- 
ment of the Senate committee will be agreed to and let it go 
to conference and let it be arranged there. 

Mr. BURTON. Mr. President, I shall not be a Member of the 
Congress during which this mileage is to be paid, and I can 
speak with entire impartiality on this subject. 

It seems to me that the allowances for mileage and stationery 
have become a part of the compensation of a Senator or Repre- 
sentative quite as much as the prescribed salary. The mileage 
is a recognition of the fact that the Member of the House or 
of the Senate must leave his home and come to the Capital. 
It is also clearly recognized that, unless located very remote 
from the Capital, he goes back and forth between his home and 
Washington. 

In this connection I may say that the striking out of the 
mileage provision at the end of the long special session in 1913 
was an injustice to the Members of the House and Senate. The 
fact that they did not return home at the close of the special 
session of 1913 and return at the beginning of the regular ses- 
sion but emphasizes the length of our stay here and the neces- 
sity of going back and forth during that time. There were very 
few in the Senate who remained here during all of the extra 
session of 1913. 

For many years this has been the custom. I think, neverthe- 
less, it would be better, as suggested by the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. Loner], to make some provision for an in- 
creased salary. There is always a certain amount of criticism 
in regard to the mileage and the stationery allowances. There 
are very few Members of the Senate who do not spend more for 
traveling back and forth as an incident to the service here than 
that which is allowed under the law. To cut out that provision 
and substitute merely traveling expenses going and returning 
would, it seems to me, be unjust. Nevertheless, to avoid the in- 
equality due to distance and relieve the Senate and the House 
from this constant criticism, it would seem to me much better 
to provide that each Senator or Representative shall have a 
specified salary, increased somewhat by reason of traveling 
expenses and stationery expenses, than to pay whatever his 
traveling expenses may be. 

Mr. WARREN. May I ask the Senator a question? 

Mr. BURTON. Yes. 

Mr. WARREN. Does not the Senator believe that that ought 
to be done in the regular way? 

Mr. BURTON, I think so. 

Mr. WARREN. And not on an appropriation bill. That is 
what they have always demanded in the House, and we have 
been ready and anxious to meet it. The appropriation bill is 
not the place to change it. 

Mr. BURTON. There is one feature which I may remark 
incidentally—the very wide difference between the mileage of 
Representatives and Senators who are near at hand and those 
who are far away. The mileage to a Member of the House 
living in Baltimore would be trivial, while that of a Senator 
or Member from Arizona or the State of Washington would be 
very considerable. It has come to be recognized, however, I 
think, as a part of the system, that the hardship of a Member 
located a considerable distance from the Capital is greater than 
that of one near at hand. There is plausibility, at least, in the 
argument or claim that their mileage should be very much 
greater. The traveling expenses may not be so much larger, 
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because they do not go back and forth between home and the 
Capital so frequently, but they are farther away from their 
homes, and in a sense are entitled to larger compensation. I 
think there should be a readjustment of the salaries, and 
the question of locality might very naturally be taken into ac- 
count, 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President 

Mr. BURTON. I yield to the Senator from North Dakota. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Let me ask the Senator one question in 
reference to the difference in the mileage of a man living in 
Baltimore and a man living in San Francisco. I think the 
Senator will acknowledge the fact that every man who is here 
at all bas some business in his own State. He ought to have 
some business there which requires his attendance at least 
twice a year. He has to go back, for his business will not take 
care of itself ordinarily unless he does. Therefore, in order 
even to look after that business, with these almost continuous 
sessions of Congress, a Senator coming from San Francisco 
would have to make the trip at least twice a year to look after 
his business there. Then he would have to pay several thou- 
sand.dollars out of his own pocket, while a Senator residing 
over in Baltimore would not pay that many cents out of his 
pocket. So the thing equalizes itself after all. If we assume, 
first, that a man must bring his family here and in addition 
to that he must return to his own State once or twice during 
the year, the mileage now fixed by law will just about equalize 
the difference between the Senator living close by and one 
living on the western coast. - 

Mr. BURTON. Not only does the Member or Senator have 
business or personal affairs to attend to, but it is very desirable 
that he should keep in touch with his constituents. The original 
idea of mileage was to provide traveling expenses coming to 
Washington and returning. That was when the means of com- 
munication were crude and very different from what they are 
now. I think the present idea is altogether different and is a 
recognition of the fact that he must spend a part of his time 
here in Washington and a part at home and must make trips 
more or less frequently between the two places. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, if the matter of compensation 
is to be determined upon the basis proposed for such an amend- 
ment, I would suggest that it might be a good idea to turn to 
our salaries and strike out compensation for the last four weeks. 
That is a motion I would cheerfully vote for. We have spent 
the past four weeks at the rate of $1,000 an hour doing nothing 
except to obstruct the business of the country and also to 
decrease the public estimate of this body. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, does not the Senator think 
in the case of the Senator from New Hampshire, in view of the 
extra work he did, he ought to have his salary increased? 

Mr. THOMAS. In view of the fact that one good result of 
the last filibuster will be to attract public attention to it in 
such wise as to bring about a change of our rules, I would be very 
glad to make an exception of my distinguished friend from New 
Hampshire, because I think he contributed more largely to that 
end than any gentleman on the other side of the Chamber 
through his display of such remarkable physical ability in keep- 
ing the floor as the tedious hours crept behind him. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Of course, the Senator from Colorado 
would not leave himself out, in view of the very important con- 
tribution he made in the same direction. 

Mr. THOMAS. No, Mr. President; I am willing to be in- 
eluded in the arrangement. if it is made, as I am a self-confessed 
obstructionist. I would make the single exception for the 
reason stated. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, it is strange how men differ in 
opinion upon any one of many subjects. I differ with the 
Senator from Colorado to this extent: I think the last 80 days’ 
work in the Senate has been of greater benefit to the American 
people than any 30 days’ work that has been undertaken in the 
Senate of the United States for many, many years. 

Mr. GALLINGER. And saved $50,000,000. 

Mr. SMOOT. Not only have we saved $50,000,000, but we 
have saved an un-American bill from being forced into law upon 
the American people. So far as I am concerned, I want to con- 
gratulate every Senator who took part in defeating that un- 
American legislation, and the American people are to be con- 
gratulated upon the success of the undertaking. 

Mr, THOMAS. Before the present session expires I shall 
have a few words to say on that subject. I merely wish now 
to remark that there is nothing strange, I think, in the differ- 
ence of opinion which the Senator from Utah and I enter- 
tain as to the result of the last four weeks’ filibuster. I saw 
in one of the leading magazines this morning a picture of the 
distinguished Senator accompanied by a statement that he had 
accomplished the most remarkable feat of long and continued 


soliloquy that has up to this.time been inflicted upon the 
Senate furnishings, thus establishing his physical right to his 
Seat and perhaps his claim to compensation. When we buy gas 
from the gas companies and pay them 75 cents per 1,000 cubic 
feet, we are apt to think that the price is extortionate; but 
the people have been paying at the rate of a thousand dollars 
an hour for the “ hot air” supplied by distinguished Members of 
this body during the past four weeks—a price which I think is 
entirely out of all proportion to the value of the product. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Virginia. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. I simply desire to appeal to Sena- 
tors not to discuss the ship-purchase bill pending the considera- 
tion of this appropriation bill. We have just 13 days of this 
session, and we are trying to dispatch the necessary business of 
the Senate in order to avoid an extra session; so I appeal to 
Senators to let the discussion of abstract propositions and irrele- 
yant matters pass by for the present, I appeal to them to aid 
in passing the supply bills in order that the wheels of govern- 
ment may go along and that we may avoid an extra session. 
We can not do that if we are to discuss the ship-purchase bill 
on the appropriation bill now before the Senate. I especially 
appeal to members of the Committee on Appropriations, like 
the Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor], who, I know, is in accord 
with what I say, to forego a discussion of this sort to a more 
appropriate time. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, I do not think the Senator 
from Virginia need fear that the Senate will filibuster against a 
bill which provides for its own compensation. . 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. I have not thought so; and yet it 
is mighty hard to distinguish this from a filibuster, when debate 
proceeds on irrelevant matters not at all connected with the bill. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I am in sympathy with what the 
Senator from Virginia has said. I assure him that I do not 
expect to take very much of the time of the Senate in discussing 
questions involved in this appropriation bill. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. I am sure the Senator agrees with 
me. All I want is a vote on this question. 

Mr. SMOOT. I want to say to the Senator from Colorado 
[Mr. THomas], however, in just one word, as to the question 
of debate costing the Government $1,000 an hour, it has been 
stated so often here that I sometimes think the American people 
have come to believe it. The expenditures of the Government 
go on whether we are in session or whether we are not in 
session. The people understand that. The mere fact of figuring 
out the cost as being so much an hour, while it may do for some 
advertising purposes, will not apply to actual results, so far as 
they concern the Treasury of the United States. 

Mr. THOMAS. That is true, Mr. President; the Government 
goes on, but the business is suspended. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Well, the filibuster is now over, 
and the question is on agreeing to the amendment proposed by 
the committee. 

r DR KENYON. I ask for the yeas and nays upon that propo- 
on. 

The yeas and nays were not ordered. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment reported by the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. ` è 

The next amendment of the Committee on Appropriations 
was, on page 2, line 9, after the word “ Senators,” to strike out 
“$12,750” and insert “$51,000,” so as to make the clause read: 

For mileage of Senators, $51,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in the item of appropriation for 
“Clerks and messengers to committees,” on page 3, line 22, 
after “ $3,000,” to insert “ assistant clerk, $1,800,” so as to read: 

Banking and Currency—clerk, $3,000; assistant clerk, $1,800; as- 
sistant clerk, $1,440; messenger, $1,200. 

Mr. ROOT. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator from Vir- 
ginia the reason for increasing the clerical force of that com- 
mittee, when we are engaged in trying to retrench, with a deficit 
already and a larger deficit in view? I do not suppose it isa 
matter of very much consequence ; but how can we expect others 
to economize when we increase the expense? The whole body 
of Government takes its color, its tone, and its methods from 
those at the top. If, while we talk retrenchment and talk about 
endeavoring to save money and cut down the salaries of poor 
fellows in the executive departments and endeavor to reduce 
expenses for ‘letter carriers, we go on continually increasing 
the expenses of our own work and our own friends and our own 
dependents and our own clerks, how can we expect cheerful 
submission to our reductions in the executive departments and 
with all the 460,000 employees in the country? - 
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Retrenchment, like charity, should begin at home. This addi- 
tional clerk for this committee may be needed. I do not know 
as to that; but what I do know is that we have got now two 
committees to do the work which up to a few months ago was 
done by only one. We have two sets of clerks, two clerical 
forces, two schedules of expense for a Committee on Finance 
and a Committee on Banking and Currency to do what was 
formerly done by one committee; done perfectly well, done ade- 
quately, and done satisfactorily. We have gone on and doubled 
that expense, and now we are asked to still further increase the 
expenditure, to make another place for another man, so that 
we shall add to the already doubled expenditure. 

It is a little thing. I do not care so much about this par- 
ticular case. But you can not have retrenchment and economy 
in the Government of the United States when the men whose 
duty it is to provide for it will not themselves practice it. I 
am against the amendment unless some reasons for it are given 
which have not as yet been given. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. Mr. President, I realize the im- 
portance of retrenchment and economy, and the Committee on 
Appropriations haye made a very earnest effort to accomplish 
those objects. We have put the knife in very deeply wherever 
we felt that we could possibly do so; indeed, the fear I have 
about this bill is that we have denied appropriations that we 
ought to have allowed. That has been the general policy of the 
committee. 

So far as this particular item is concerned, it reduces itself 
simply to this: The chairman of the Committee on Banking 
and Currency, the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. OWEN], ap- 
peared before the committee and stated that it was impossible 
for him to dispatch the work of the committee unless he had 
an additional clerk. The responsibility is on each Senator to 
deal frankly and squarely with the committee and with the 
Senate. I bring it home to the Senator from New York. Sup- 
pose he were to appear before the Committee on Appropriations 
and inform them that, by reason of his practical experience 
with the work of his committee, he found himself absolutely 
unable to do justice to the work committed to it; that it piled 
up on him; that he was unable to dispatch it; and he asked the 
committee to give him an additional clerk, what could the 
committee do? We must accept the statement of that Senator 
who is charged with a public duty; we must assume that he is 
dealing honestly and frankly with the committee; and the 
chairman of the Committee on Banking and Currency says he 
can not do the work confided to him unless he has an additional 
clerk. 

Mr. ROOT. Mr. President, I think the committee could ask 
the Senator to state to them what is the work of the committee 
that can not be performed without additional assistance. That 
committee has completed the great labors for which it was 
separated from the Committee on Finance; that committee, 
with the force it had, was able to go through the long hearings 
and discussions and preparations incident to the banking and 
currency bill. There is nothing of particular consequence that 
occurs to me at this moment before that committee. I think the 
Committee on Appropriations might well have called upon the 
chairman of the Banking and Currency Committee to state what 
was the exigency, and when he had stated it the committee 
might well have brought into the Senate that statement in order 
that the Senate might judge. You can not perform the duty of 
retrenchment on any such basis. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. Mr. President, the work now taken 
eare of by the Committee on Banking and Currency is almost 
entirely new work. It is not a work which heretofore has 
been done by the Finance Committee. It is work that has been 
created by new legislation. The chairman of the Committee 
on Banking and Currency did give the Committee on Appropria- 
tions the facts regarding this matter, and I am glad to say that 
he is now present and can himself, instead of my repeating what 
he said to the committee, state for himself the necessities of 
his committee. 

Here is the rural-credits bill, which is inviting correspondence 
from every part of the United States, and an immense quantity 
of it, no doubt, for I myself get a great mass of correspondence 
relating to that matter, although I am not a member of that 
committee, But, as I have said, the Senator from Oklahoma 
did give to the committee good reasons, satisfying the committee 
that he needed another clerk. If he had not satisfied us, not 
only by his general statement, but by detailed facts that he 
presented, the committee would never have reported the allow- 
ance for the additional clerk. The committee believed, and still 
believes, that on the statements of fact made by the chairman 
of the Committee on Banking and Currency the additional 
clerk ought to be allowed and paid for in the interest of the 
efficient dispatch of the public business, 


Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President, I am a member of the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. We have looked into 
the question of whether a new clerk is needed there, and the 
unanimous opinion of those who did look into it seemed to be 
in favor of allowing it. 

Mr. HUGHES. Mr. President, will the Senator tell us how 
many clerks that committee has now? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. It has three clerks now; and there are 
about 10 committees in the United States Senate that have 
more help than has the Committee on Banking and Currency. _ 

I want to say that in adopting the banking and currency act 
relating to the Federal reserve banks we started out with a 
policy of inviting criticisms of the law, and that has brought an 
enormous amount of correspondence to the chairman of the 
committee. Since that time the chairman of the committee has 
written a number of letters to various persons interested in the 
rural-credits bill, and that has caused an immense yolume of 
correspondence. We have also under way an investigation as 
to the stock exchanges in the United States, and that has also 
brought forth not only a large amount of protests, but also a 
large amount of correspondence. 

There are, as I have said, a number of committees in the 
Senate that have an amount appropriated for them, largely in 
excess of the amount which the Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee asks, and there is no more important committee in the 
entire Senate than is the Banking and Currency Committee. 

Mr. LODGE. Does not this amendment give practically four 
clerks to the committee? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. It gives four clerks, including the one 
authorized by the amendment. 

Mr. LODGE. The messenger is practically a clerk. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Yes; including the messenger, this will 
make four clerks; and I desire to repeat that it is an impor- 
tant committee and should have that amount of help. 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, I do not wish to point out the 
fact that a dozen committees have a larger force than has the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. I do not think that has 
anything to do with the question. If the Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee needs this service, it ought to have it. 

We have had to deal with the Federal reserve act, of which 
the Senator from New York has spoken, and to which he refers 
as a concluded matter. It is not a concluded matter. The 
Committee on Banking and Currency is subjected to a constant 
flow of inquiries from the 25,000 banks of this country, which 
are asking questions every day about some feature of the Fed- 
eral reserve act, wanting explanations about it, suggesting im- 
provements in regard to it, and making objections concerning it. 
So that the committee have found it necessary to offer certain 
amendments to that act; and there is on the calendar now an 
amendment proposed which it has not been possible to have 
taken up because of the pressure of other business. 

We have also before us a very important question affecting 
the codification of the national banking law, which ought to be 
disposed of, and which was under consideration heretofore by 
the Finance Committee, but is now before our committee. 

The question of rural credits is also a very important one. 
There are two branches of the rural-credits subject, one af- 
fecting the landschaften system and the other the personal- 
credit system. 

Then, also, the investigations made by the Pujo committee in 
regard to clearing houses and the regulation of stock exchanges 
is a matter which has occupied much attention of the com- 
mittee and which involves a very large correspondence. The 
hearings on the question of regulating the stock exchanges em- 
brace a thousand printed pages. The need for the additional 
assistance is obyious. I presented it to the committee and it 
ought to be granted. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. President, I should like to ask 
the Senator from. Oklahoma a question. He says that this 
extra work is largely the result of inquiries with reference to 
the new banking and currency act. Am I right about that? I 
understood the Senator to say that. 

Mr. OWEN. In part; yes. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. The Senator also speaks of a bill 
that has not yet become a law. 

Mr. OWEN. The rural credits bill has excited a very lively 
interest all over the country, and there are two aspects of that 
measure. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I should like to ask the Senator 
whether the committee are engaged in any propaganda in favor 
of that bill, which requires extra assistance, or are they merely 
answering questions which may be asked? 

Mr. OWEN. I will answer the Senator by saying that the 
committee, of course, is engaged in no propaganda, and I 
should like to know why the Senator asks that question. 
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Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I ask it because the committee 
have an unusual amount of assistance. 

Mr. OWEN. The Senator is mistaken in saying the com- 
mittee has an unusual amount of assistance. Every committee 
has three clerks. Even the Committee on the Disposition of 
Useless Papers has three clerks. 

Mr. SMITH cf Michigan. No; the Senator is mistaken as 
to that. 

Mr. OWEN. Perhaps I am, but I think not. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I think the Senator is mistaken. 
There are only two clerks and a messenger assigned to that 
committee, although the messenger may be a clerk. I do not 
dispute the Senator, except that he is not so designated. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. They may not be designated as clerks, 
but neither has this committee more than two clerks, then, if 
that construction is placed upon the act of Congress. Every 
committee has three helpers, as they may be termed—two 
termed clerks and one termed a messenger; and that is all this 
committee has at the present time. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I am not disposed to make any 
point about the amount of help the committee requires. I think 
it is an important committee, and if it really needs this help I 
am not disposed to withhold it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment was, in the item of appropriation for 
clerks to committees, on page 4, line 18, after the word “ clerk,” 
to strike out “$1,440” and insert $1,800,” so as to read: 

Education and Labor—clerk $2,220, assistant clerk, $1,800, messen- 
ger, $1,440. 

Mr. ROOT. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from New York. 

Mr. ROOT. It is net my purpose to take upon myself the 
burden of dealing with all the minor changes and amendments 
here, but this is another illustration of the same proposition 
which I made a few minutes ago—that retrenchment should 
begin at home; and I do not think we ought to adopt any pro- 
vision which increases the clerical forces of our own com- 
mittees or increases their salaries without having good reason 
given for it. I dare say a good reason ean be given for this, 
but.I want it given before I sit still and permit the increase to 
be made. I should like to know what the reason is. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. The Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
Sur] asked for that increase. He is present and he can ex- 
plain it to the Senate. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, I asked for that in- 
crease because I can not retain the assistant I have at less. 
There will be a very important matter before this committee 
during the coming session of Congress, the bill involving voca- 
tional education. He has had a large amount of correspondence 
during the past 12 months incident to that work and other edu- 
cational work. It has grown. I am compelled to have as 
capable a man as I have to keep up with the work. I have to 
turn over a large amount of it to him, and he also aids in 
handling work before the departments. If Congress does not 
provide this amount, I shall have to pay it myself to keep the 
capable man who fills the place. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed, and the Secretary read 
to line 18, on page 5, the last words read being as follows: 

Finance—clerk $3,000, assistant clerk $2, „assistant clerk $1,600, 
assistant clerk $1,440, messenger $1, „two experts, one for the 
majority and one for the minority, at $2,000 ach. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, if economy of busi- 
ness administration is desired, I suggest that here is a list of 
clerks, at least some of whom are entirely unnecessary. There 
are two experts added. They may have been necessary before 
in handling the tariff bill, but they certainly are not necessary 
now. The Finance Committee has yery little to do at present. 
Banking and currency has been taken from the Finance Com- 
mittee, and yet there are left for the Finance Committee a clerk 
at $3,000, an assistant clerk at $2,220, an assistant clerk at 
$1,600, an assistant clerk at $1,440, a messenger at $1,440, and 
two experts at $2,000 each. These men are in no sense needed 
by the committee. They are really the clerks of the chairman, 
except that one expert goes to the leader of the minority on the 
committee. 

Mr. LODGE. The Senator can move to strike out the experts. 
They are not needed at this moment. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I move to strike out the experts. 


Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, I think that had better be 
passed over until the chairman of the committee is here and can 
be heard. He is not here now. He notified me that he had to 
go away. I do not think the amendment is in order at this 
. The already agreed 

E Senate has a to 
take up the bill first for committee amendments. 

Mr. OVERMAN. This is not a committee amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. But the amendment can, of course, 
be proposed. 

Mr. TEOR I simply ask that that item go over for the 
present. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It will go over. 

Mr. OVERMAN. The motion is not in order now, anyway, 
under the rules. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Appropriations 
was in the item of appropriations for clerks to committees, on 
page 5, line 21, after the word “clerk,” where it occurs the 
first time, to strike out “$2,500” and insert “$3,000,” so as to 

Foreign Relations—clerk, $3,000; assistant clerk, $2,220. 

The amendment was agreed to. . 

The next amendment was, in the item of appropriation for 
clerks to committees, on page 6, line 5, after the word “ clerk,” 
where it occurs the second time, to strike out “$2,220” and 
insert “ $2,500,” so as to read: 

Interoceanic Canals—elerk $2,500, assistant clerk $1,800, 

Mr. ROOT. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from New York. 

Mr. ROOT. Mr. President, I think that calls for some ex- 


‘| planation. 


Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. The Senator from New York [Mr. 
O'Gorman], who is the chairman of that committee, appeared 
before the committee and insisted that he could not get along 
without this increase; that he could not keep an efficient man. 
He insisted on it. 

Mr. ROOT. That is quite natural, Mr. President. The most 
admirable impulses of our nature tend to make every chair- 
man of a committee desire to increase the pay of his clerks, 
Some of us increase the pay of our clerks out of our own 
pockets; but observe the process: One at a time, one after 
another, all these clerks will have their pay raised. That has 
already been done. While we are very stern about the pay of 
the clerks in the executive departments, we are very kind and 
considerate about the pay of clerks of Senate committees. It 
is demoralizing to see the men who fix the salaries applying 
two different rules to two different sets of clerks—the rule of 
strict economy to the poor fellows who do not have access to 
us, who do not have an opportunity to appeal to our kindly 
sympathies, and the rule of large-hearted generosity to the 
men we appoint ourselves and who are in daily contact with us. 

I should like to see all their salaries increased, but I am 
yielding now to an impulse to say something for the men who 
have not any “pull”; to say something for the men who can 
not get at a Senator and work upon his sympathies. You go 
through the list of the employees of the Senate from top to bot- 
tom and you will find that for services no higher in character, no 
more important, calling for no greater ability or experience, we 
are paying our own favorites here 50 per cent more than we 
permit the men in the executive departments to be paid. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from New York 
yield to the Senator from Colorado? 

Mr. ROOT. I yield. 

Mr. THOMAS. I am in entire sympathy with the line of the 
Senator’s argument; but he made a statement a moment ago 
to the effect that he wanted to say something for the class of 
officials who could not get at Senators. If there is any such 
class here, I should like to know it, because I have been labor- 
ing under the delusion, based. upon my own experience, that 
everyone in public office had no trouble at all in getting at 
Senators. 

Mr. ROOT. Mr. President, if they do, they do not get at me. 
If they do get at any Senator, it is with a barrier of repulsion 
between him and them. The poor fellow who gets hold of a 
Senator in the lobby or on the street or elsewhere in his casual 
and ineffective way does not really get at him. These gentle- 
men who are in our committee rooms and working with us, and 
for whom we have regard and esteem and often affection, are 
the ones that really get at us. I should like to see their sal- 
aries increased; but, I repeat, we can not retrench, economize, 
and have cheerful and effective service when we apply two 
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different rules to Government employees; when we apply the 
rule of large generosity to our own friends and the rule of 
strict, severe, and parsimonious economy to the clerks. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, why does the Senator say 


that? If he will examine this bill, he will find that many of 


these department clerks get more salary. The first-class clerks 
get $1,800. The Senator has been making a fight here against 
one clerk getting $1,800. 

Mr. ROOT. No, sir. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Every first-class Government clerk in 
Washington gets $1,800. That was as I understood the Sen- 
ator. 

Mr. ROOT. Mr. President, I am not making a fight against 
a clerk getting $1,800. 

Mr. OVERMAN. That is what the Senator did a few min- 
utes ago. 

Mr. ROOT. No; I am making a fight against: having these 
increases made without satisfactory evidence to the Senate 
that they ought to be made. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Yes; but I take issue with the Senator when 
he says our clerks are paid more than the clerks in the de- 
partments, when if the Senator will examine this bill he will 
find that the heads of bureaus get three and four thousand 
dollars, every first-class clerk gets $1,800, and many of them 
are getting $2,700. I say that the department clerks, according 
to their ratings, are paid higher than our own clerks. Let the 
Senator go through the bill and see if that is not so, 

Mr. ROOT. Mr. President, I have been through these appro- 
priation bills many times, and I am pretty familiar with the 
salaries that are paid to the department clerks. I oppose the 
proposition of the Senator from North Carolina with the asser- 
tion that our men are paid 50 per cent higher for similar sery- 
ice than the men in the departments. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I take issue with the Senator. The Senator 
can take up any department in this bill—I do not: care. which 
one he takes up—and he will find that the clerks of the same 
class are paid higher than the Senators’ clerks. The Senators’ 
clerks, as a rule, get $1,440. Some of them, a few of them, get 
$1,800. Every first-class clerk in the departments gets $1,800; 
every second-class clerk gets $1,600; every third-class clerk gets 
$1,400; so most of our clerks only get what a third-class clerk 
in the department gets. Let the Senator examine the bill, and 
he will find that is true. 

Mr. ROOT. The great bulk of the clerks in the departments 
get from $720 to $1,000. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Why, Mr. President—— 

Mr. ROOT. Our clerks at the head of these committees get 
either the same or within $500 of the salary of the chief clerk 
of a whole executive department, 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, let us take up one depart- 
ment. You can take up any of them. My eye falls on the Office 
of the Auditor for the War Department: 

Auditor, $4,000, 

There is not a first-class clerk in the Senate that gets $4,000. 

Mr. ROOT. There is not? Right here 

Mr. OVERMAN. The next item is: 

Assistant and chief clerk, $2,250, 


That is about what a majority of them get. Then there is a 
law clerk, $2,000; chief of division of accounts, $2,500; chief of 
division, $2,000; 2 assistant chiefs of division, at $1,900 each; 
chief transportation clerk, $2,000; clerks, 22 of class 4, $1,800 
each. So these clerks in the departments are paid 50 per cent 
higher, instead of 50 per cent less, than ours of the same grade. 

Mr. ROOT. Mr. President, what is it that these clerks of com- 
mittees have to do compared with the work which the men in the 
departments have to do? The functions of our committee clerks 
are practically on a level with the functions of the clerks in the 


departments who are now in class 1, class 2, class 3, and class 4. 


Mr. OVERMAN. If the Senator will yield further, the Senator 
says they do not have the same character of work, and he also 
made the statement that the clerks of Senators were paid more 
than the clerks in the departments. Now, I am going to take 
another one. Right on the next page, on page 42, is the Office of 
the Comptroller of the Treasury: 

Comptroller, $6,000; assistant comptroller, $4,500; chief. clerk, 
$2,500 ; chief law clerk, $2,500; law clerks revising accounts and briefin 
opinions—1, $2,100; 8, at 15 000 each ; ert accountants—6, at $2,000 
each; private secretary, $1,800; cler of class 4; 3 of class 3; 1 
of class 2— 

And so forth. I will tell the Senator that if he will examine 
the matter, as I hope he will do, he will agree with me that our 
clerks are not paid salaries equal to those of clerks who are 
doing the same class of work in the departments. I do not care 
what department we take. 


Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me for 
an observation? 

Mr. ROOT. In the first place let me observe that I do not 
agree with the Senator from North Carolina at all and I pro- 
pose to call attention to some of the facts in this very bill. 

Mr. MYERS. Will the Senator yield at this juncture? 

Mr. ROOT. I will. 

Mr. MYERS. I want to call the attention of Senators to the 
fact that employees in the Government departments begin work 
at 9 o'clock in the morning and quit at 4.30 in the afternoon, 
and it is my understanding that during the summer time they 
get every Saturday afternoon off and they get 30 days holiday 
during the year. The clerk of the Senate Committee on Public 
Lands has been working all winter from 8 o’clock in the morn- 
ing until 7 at night, and often after dinner, and every Sunday 
as a rule, and both the stenographers of that committee have 
kept about the same or pretty nearly the same hours. The 
employees of committees I know often have to do all the work 
for Senators and the Senate work, and they have no such 
opportunities as civil-service employees in the departments of 
the Government. They have no such privileges and promotions. 
I know that is true in very many instances. I know it is true 
of the Senate Committee on Public Lands. The employees of 
that committee and of Senators often have to handle important, 
weighty, and responsible matters which require considerable skill 
and judgment and amount to more than the ordinary routine 
work of department employees. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President 

Mr. ROOT. Mr. President, I do not want to lose the floor. 

Mr. POMuERENE. I merely wish to suggest another fact to 
the Senator. My committee is not asking for any increased pay, 
but I think we would be justified in doing it, considering the 
amount of work. Of course, the most of it comes to me perhaps 
as a Senator rather than as chairman of the committee. But I 
want to suggest this thonght to the Senator: Within the last 
few years we have been in constant session here, probably 10 
months in the year. The salaries which our clerks are getting 
were for the most part fixed years ago when the Senate was in 
session hardly six months in a year, and now, when they are 
required to be here almost twice as long as they were some 
years ago, their salaries are not proportionately increased. 
When it comes to clerks in the departments I am not aware that 
the character of their work has very materially changed; but I 
do know that in some of the departments and bureaus there are 
twice as many clerks now as there ought to be. 

Mr. ROOT. Mr. President, I will agree that there are a great 
deal nearer twice as many during the last two years. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, to what extent have they 
increased in the last two years over what they were before? 
aa ROOT. I was agreeing about it with the Senator from 

0. 

Mr. POMERENE. I understood the Senator to make the 
statement that in the last two years there were more than there 
ought to have been. 

Mr. ROOT. That was the extent of my agreement with the 
Senator from Ohio. It is his proposition, not mine. 

Mr. POMERENE. Does the Senator mean to say by that that 
there were not more clerks in those departments two years ago 
than there should have been? 

Mr. ROOT. No; I do not mean to say anything about it. I 
meant to limit my agreement. The Senator made a proposition, 
and I agree with it up to a certain extent. 

Mr. POMERENE. That is certainly a very clever limitation. 

Mr. ROOT. Well, I am very glad to have the approval of the 
Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. POMERENE. I donot think that we differ very much on 
that subject. 

Mr. ROOT. Mr. President, let me call attention now to the 
clerks upon the page that I open in this bill. 

Mr. OVERMAN. What page? 

Mr. ROOT. Page 43. It begins: Office of Auditor for Treas- 
ury Department: Auditor, $4,000; chief clerk and chief of di- 
vision, $2,250; law clerk, $2,000; two chiefs of division, at $2,000 
each}; clerks—18 of class 4, that is, $1,800; 15 of class 3, that is, 
$1,600; 18 of class 2, that is, $1,400, and lower than the lowest 
clerk’s salary that we pay; 31 of class 1, that is, $1,200, the 
salary we pay to a messenger and lower than any salary paid to 
any clerk of any committee. There are 31 of that class. Nine 
at $1,000 each, that is, $200 less than we pay to a messenger. 
Four at $900 each, $300 less than we pay to a messenger. 
Three assistant messengers; and so forth. 

Office of the Auditor for the War Department: Auditor, 
$4,000; assistant and chief clerk, $2,250; law clerk, $2,000; chief 
of divisions of accounts, $2,500; chief of division, $2,000; 2 as- 
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sistant chiefs of division, $1,900 each; chief transportation clerk, 
$2,000; clerks—22 of class 4, that is, $1,800; 49 of class 3, that 
is, $1,600; 55 of class 2, that is, $1,400; 45 of class 1, that is, 


$1,200; 9 at $1,000 each; and 3 at $900 each. For the Office of 


the Auditor for the Navy Department, I find 13 of class 4; 22 
of class 3, at $1,600; 20 of class 2, at $1,400; 23 of class 1, at 
$1,200. So I can go through this bill. 

The Senator from Michigan [Mr. SmirH] calls my attention 
to the Post Office appropriation bill as reported from the com- 
mittee, 

Mr. OVERMAN. On what page? 

Mr. ROOT. On page 24. By this it appears that there are 
466 clerks of grade 10, not exceeding $1,800 each; 1,658 of grade 
9, not exceeding $1,700 each; 601 of grade 8, not exceeding 
$1,600 each; 6,985 of grade 7, at not exceeding $1,500 each; 
2,041 of grade 6, at not exceeding $1,400 each; 1,839 of grade 5, 
not exceeding $1,300 each; 2,441 of grade 4, not exceeding $1,200 
each, our messengers’ pay; 2,672 of grade 3, at not exceeding 
$1,100 each, less than our messengers’ pay; 2,429 of grade 2, at 
not exceeding $1,000 each, $200 less than our messengers’ pay; 
2,213 of grade 1, at not exceeding $900 each, $300 less than our 
messengers’ pay. Altogether, as the Senator from Michigan has 
footed it up, 19,863 clerks in the Railway Mail Service at less 
than $1,500 a year. 

I say, sir, upon a long experience and observation both of the 
executive departments and of the legislative work of the Sen- 
ate, the duties performed by these thousands of clerks, who 
receive no more pay or less pay than our messengers, are equal 
in dignity, importance, and difficulty to the work of any clerks 
of our Senate committees with the exception of not more than 
a dozen. ‘ 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, the Senator has forgotten 
probably the fact that every one of those clerks is entitled to 
promotion. They go in at $1,200, and they go up to $1,400 and 
$1,600 and $1,800. Our clerks have no chance of promotion; 
they have no S-hour law; they work 10 and 12 hours in a day. 
The department clerks work from 8 o'clock until 4 o'clock and 
have the balance of the day. I still maintain that the clerks 
in the departments get a larger salary, relatively, than our 
clerks, 

Our clerks are called messengers, but the Senator knows 
that they are the hardest-worked clerks we have, and that some 
of the most efficient are called messengers. The typewriters 
and stenographers are generally called messengers. 

Now, take the Department of State, which the Senator pre- 
sided over so ably. He will find that the clerks of that depart- 
ment are getting a great deal higher pay, where they receive 
salaries that have not been changed since the Senator was the 
head of that great department. I should like to see some of the 
clerks in that department get more; I do not think they are 
probably paid as high as they ought to be paid; but I say the 
same grade of clerks in the departments certainly get more, 
and I stall maintain that they get more than Senators’ clerks. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President, without discussing the 
proposition as to the pay of the clerks of Senate committees, I 
call attention to the condition in the department with reference 
to clerks. Recently there has been an investigation by the 
efficiency department, as it is called of the Civil Service Com- 
mission. Upon a scientific examination of the force in the 
Office of the Treasurer of the United States, it was found that 
the office could be conducted for $40,000 a year less than it is 
being conducted; that there were a great many superfluous 
clerks there. A 

Mr, OVERMAN. Yes; Mr. President, that is true; but 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Just one word more. In order to try 
out the proposition as to whether these superfluous clerks could 
be dispensed with the man in charge of the investigation segre- 
gated the superfluous clerks and asked them not to go to work. 
He would go and find that they were working. They were 
afraid that they would lose their positions, and they insisted 
on working. In order to carry out the test he had to take these 
superfluous employees and put them in another room, and herd 
them in there to keep them from working, assuring them all 
the time that they were not going to lose their positions, ex- 
plaining to them what the purpose of the investigation was, and 
supplying them with magazines and newspapers. They were 
kept there in idleness and forced to remain in idleness in order 
to run that office on an economical and businesslike basis. I 
venture to say the same condition exists in very many of the 
offices of all the departments of the Government. 

Mr, OVERMAN. I admit that is true; but a great many 
clerks have been discharged. There has been great saving in 
one of the departments, and this investigation is going on. In 
one department since we considered the bill we found we could 
dispense with a thousand clerks. I am not fighting the salaries 
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of clerks and I am not asking for an increase of any salaries 
here, but I do think the Senator from New York was wrong 
when he said that the clerks in the departments are paid lower 
salaries than clerks of Senators. When he takes into considera- 
tion the fact that every one of those clerks is entitled to promo- 
tion, that they are continually promoted. There are three or four 
grades under the civil service, and a clerk who goes in at the 
$1,400 grade is then promoted to the $1,600 grade, and then to 
the $1,800 grade. Never, as long as time lasts, will one of our 
clerks be promoted. Then, those clerks have their hours from 
9 to 4 or 4.30 o'clock. Our poor clerks work day in and day 
out and night in and night out. When you take that into con- 
sideration I say our clerks are paid much less than any clerks 
on earth. 

Mr. President, I do not want to prolong this debate. All I 
ask is that the Senator from New York will go with me some 
time and look into the matter. I do not propose to relieve 
the Department of State of its clerks. I think they are valuable 
clerks, and probably ought to be paid more than any other 
clerks. They are pretty valuable people. 

Mr. ROOT. Yes; they are good clerks. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I doubt whether the clerk in the Senator's 
office gets fourteen hundred dollars—— 

Mr. ROOT. Under ordinary circumstances they have a vaca- 
tion half the time. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Not for the last six years. 

Mr. ROOT. It is to be hoped that those conditions will not 
continue, Since that subject has been brought up, I want to say 
that we, in considering the labors of these clerks, ought not to 
assume that the bad practice of the last few years is to be con- 
tinued. If we are going to have good legislation, we must not 
continue it. The city of Washington is like a boiler shop, and 
the Members of the Senate and the House have the sounds of 
strife and of political movement dinned into their ears continu- 
ally, until after a time they can not hear from home. They 
can not hear from the real thought and feeling of the people 
of the United States. The Members of the Senate and the House 
ought to go home and live there a considerable part of every 
year, so that they may get into touch with their constituents 
and reorient themselves and get an idea of what the country is 
thinking and feeling, instead of staying here and squabbling 12 
months in the year and getting every month farther and farther 
away from a real appreciation of the feeling and opinion and 
purpose and needs of their constituents. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I will not take any issue with the Senator 
on that question. 

Mr. ROOT. Therefore we are not to assume that these clerks 
are to work 12 months in the year, but we are to hope and 
expect that Congress will go back to the good old practice of 
coming here and considering legislation during a reasonable 
period and then going home to get into touch with the people of 
the country, allowing their clerks a reasonable vacation. f 

Mr. President, there is one thing I want to refer to. The 
particular question is upon the increase of the salary of a clerk 
for the Committee on Interoceanic Canals. I would like to ask 
how many meetings of the Committee on Interoceanic Canals 
there have been during the present session of Congress? I am 
informed there has not been one meeting of that committee 
since the tolls question was disposed of, nearly a year ago. 

Mr. THOMAS. There were meetings of the committee upon 
the tolls bill, which constitutes the only business that committee 
has had since I have been a Member of the Senate. 

Mr. ROOT. Very well. Then, sir, for what is it that we are 
to increase the compensation of this clerk? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President, I should like to answer 
that. Because the chairman of the committee has insisted upon 
having a $3,000 head of the clerical force of that committee in- 
stead of one at $2,500. 

Mr. ROOT. How did he confine himself to that demand? 
Why did he not make it $12,000? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Well, Mr. President, there is this feature 
about this particular case: It is an increase here of $280. The 
Senator who is chairman of that committee represents the great 
State of New York and he has a degree of correspondence that 
is enormous. There is no doubt about that. Is it possible that 
we are to consider a man who has such a large constituency as 
not being entitled to have proper help in his work? We find as 
a matter of fact that when men come from large States there 
ought to be some concession made to them with respect to their 
clerks, and there generally is, because they represent generally a 
constituency with whom they have a large amount of corre- 
spondence. While his committee may not meet often there is 
continual correspondence between the Senator and his con- 
stituents. 
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It seems to me that this is a great amount of talk to be made 
over an increase of $280 a year. People differ in regard to what 
the expenditures of the Government should be. Some man 
thinks that if we make an increase of $100 or $200 it is extrava- 
gant. Other people think that expenditures in other directions 
are very extrayagant. 

Mr. President, the Senator from New York himself introduced 
a bill at the last session of Congress to erect a monument up 
at Lake Champlain for $250,000 and it was given. For an orna- 
mental purpose, at a time when the Government is not making 
expenditures, it seems 

Mr. ROOT. May I ask the Senator from Colorado whether 
this is an ornamental matter? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. No; it is not. It is more a useful than an 
ornamental matter. Whenever you come to the question of an 
appropriation for something that is ornamental, of all times 
when you can dispense with it is a time when the Government 
revenues are not equal to the expenditures. 

Now, I do not blame the Senator. I think his idea in regard 
to what is extravagant and what is not extravagant is different 
from that of other people. I have been a member of the Com- 
mittee on Contingent Expenses of the Senate and continually 
Senators come there wanting some additional help. We have 
been generally trying to fight them and trying to make the 
allowances just as low as we reasonably can. In the same way 
in the Committee on Appropriations we endeavor to do it. A 
claim comes in for an increase of $3,000 and we try to ‘cut it 
down to $2,500. From my knowledge concerning these matters, 
while as a matter of fact we try to cut them down, yet there is 
merit in almost every application that is made. It seems to me, 
Mr. President, that this increase ought to be allowed. 

Mr. OLIVER. Mr. President, I am glad that the Senator 
from Colorado [Mr. SuarrorH] alluded to the great amount of 
extra work that the Senator from New York and his office force 
have to perform and which he has to perform as a Senator on 
account of the great constituency which he represents. Mr. 
President, I represent a constituency only second to that of 
the Senator from New York, and yet at the opening of this ses- 
sion of Congress the salary of my principal clerk was reduced 
from what he formerly received, $2,220, to $2,000, and the salary 
ef my assistant clerk was reduced from $1,440 to $1,200. Both 
these men have exactly the same amount of work to perform 
that they had two years ago and both of them have just as 
much to do in the way of attending to correspondence on 
account of the great constituency that I represent as the clerks 
of the Senator from New York. 

This brings me to the point of the great favoritism that is 
shown by giving the assistants of one Senator one amount of 


pay and of another Senator another amount of pay for exactly | 


the same kind, quantity, and quality of work. That is the point 
which is made, and I think that is what is in the mind of the 
Senator from New York [Mr. Roor] in objecting to the in- 
crease, not as a matter perhaps of extravagance but of ex- 
treme favoritism. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I should like to ask the Senator if the 
reduction which he complains of was not caused by the fact 
that he held the chairmanship of a committee more than two 


years ago, the clerk of which had a salary of $2,250 a year, | 


and he has had an assignment as chairman of another com- 
mittee the clerk of which receives a less amount? 

Mr. OLIVER. It was not, Mr. President. I happened to be 
then in the same position that is mow occupied by the Senator 
from New York [Mr. O'Gorman], chairman of a committee 
which never had any work to do, a committee which might be 
called a “paper committee,” and now I do not happen to be 
chairman of any committee, but my office force has just as 
much work to do as it had then. It has the work that per- 
tains to other committees of which I am a member, though not 
a chairman. I am a member of several important committees 
of the Senate. and all of them entail work upon me and work 
upon my office force. I with my colleague attend to all the 
wants of all the nearly 9,000,000 people of Pennsylvania. The 


correspondence connected with that requires work, and my | 


clerk is just as much entitled to $2,500 a year as is the clerk 
of the Senator from New York, because he does just as much 
work and his work is worth just as much money. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I should like to ask the Senator whether 


there has been any reduction in the pay of any of these clerks | 


from four years ago up to the present time. 

Mr. OLIVER. There has been a reduction in the salary of 
my clerk of $280, 

Mr. SHAFROTH. That was by reason of the fact—— 


Mr. LIPPITT. If the Senator from Pennsylvania will yield | 


to me, I wish to say that what the Senator from Pennsylvania 


describes as occurring in his clerical force occurred in exactly 
the same way in my clerical force. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. That was because the Senator lost his chair- 
manship. Is not that the fact? 

Mr. LIPPITT. It does not make any difference what chair- 
manship was lost, the fact is that two men in my office allowed 
to me by the provisions of this bill had their salaries reduced 
some $200 apiece. The amount of work that they had to per- 
form, the number of hours that they had to use in performing 
that work, and their capacity and efficiency are exactly the same 
as they were before our good friends on the other side of the 
Chamber came into power. What really happened was that the 
clerks of some Senators had their salaries increased and others 
had their salaries cut down. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. ‘There have been very few that have been 
increased. 

Mr. LIPPITT. I know that the salaries of my men were cut 
down, and I made it up out of my personal pocket. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. The Senator will find that it was because 
he lost the chairmanship of his committee. A certain salary 
is attached to the clerk of a Senator who has a chairmanship, 
and when a person has not a chairmanship that salary does not 
apply. That has been the rule the last four or five years, and 
there has been no change made with respect to it. 

Mr. OLIVER. That is an explanation perhaps, but it is not 
a defense. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I wish to ask the Senator from 
Colorado a question. There are two grounds on which the pay 
of clerks is based. One is a committee like the Banking and 
Currency Committee, where the work of the committee requires 
it. Now, the Senator is placing his defense of this increase in 
the case of the Committee on Interoceanic Canals. He can not 
put it on the ground of the work of the committee, because the 
committee does not meet, but he puts it on the ground of the 
personal work which the Senator from the great State of New 
York is called upon to do, which I entirely recognize. But why 
is one Senator from New York, independent of the committee, 
entitled to a still further increase when the other Senator from 
New York, with precisely the same work, is not entitled to it— 
if you put it on that basis? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I have no doubt if the Senator from 
New York would appear before the committee and represent 
that his clerks are unable to do his work there would be some 
increase added to the force. As a matter of fact, there are 
two elements that enter into the salary of clerks. One is the 
element of committee work and the other is the element of the 
large correspondence with constituents. Both of them are mat- 
ters that should be taken inte consideration in determining the 
question. 

Mr. ROOT. Mr. President, if it had occurred to me that my 
colleague was chairman of the Committee on Interoceanic 
Canals and I had known he wanted this increase for his per- 
sonal convenience—not for the affairs of the committee but for 
his own correspondence—I should not have selected this par- 
ticular increase for the purpose of pointing my moral; but I 
did it without realizing that it was the committee of my col- 
league. So long, however, as it is up and it is put upon the 
personal ground, I can only say that it is a very fortunate 
thing for the gentleman who is engaged in writing out the cor- 
respondence of the Democratic Senator from the State of New 
York, because of his employer's politics, his services are to be 
rated at $2,500 a year and his salary to be increased, while the 
gentleman who is doing the same thing for the Republican 
Senator from New York has his salary cut down to $2,000. I 
did apply, I did protest, I did say to the committee that the 
great correspondence that was incident to being one of the 
representatives of 10,000,000 people called for a very great 
amount of labor compared with that of the representatives of 
smaller States; but the salary of my friend and assistant was 
cut down, and I shall sit and see, with a mild degree ef envy, 
the salary of the friend and assistant of my colleague increased 
upon purely political grounds, and none other. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President, I should like to state to the 
senior Senator from New York that the junior Senator from 
New York appeared before the Committee to Audit and Control 
the Contingent Expenses of the Senate nearly two years ago and 
insisted upon an increase of this particular salary, but the com- 
mittee refused it. There have been one or two applications made 
there by him; and as a compromise of matters, while the inter- 
oceanic canal bill was before the Senate, we agreed that he 
should be allowed the increase for one or two months only, but 
outside of that the Committee to Audit and Control the Con- 
tingent Expenses of the Senate refused it, not because his clerk 
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was a Democrat or because the other clerk might be a Re- 
publican. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Virginia. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia.. I haye not the slightest idea of 
following this debate through all of the collateral and irrelevant 
matters that have been discussed. The proposition is a very 
simple one and a very narrow one. It is to add $280 per annum 
to the salary of the clerk of the Committee on Interoceanic 
Canals. The Committee on Appropriations thought that $280 
ought to be added to his salary, and they so reported. It may 
be that the committee was in error, but all the Senate have to do 
is to vote on the matter. That is all I ask them to do. If they 
do not think this $280 ought to be allowed, let them vote down 
the proposition. If they think it ought to be allowed, let them 
sustain the committee. I have, however, no pride of opinion 
about it, and will not be hurt in the slightest degree if the com- 
mittee is overruled, but I must say a word in defense of the 
committee from the attack made on it by the Senator from New 
York [Mr. Roor]. 

The Senator from New York started out with the statement 
that the committee had not dealt fairly in this matter of sal- 
aries, and that he wanted to say something for those who had 
been treated unfairly. The Senator from New York may be the 
only fair man in the Senate; evidently he thinks so, but I differ 
from him. I believe he is as fair as anyone else, but I do not 
think he has a monopoly of fairness. 

I think the Committee on Appropriations have dealt with this 
matter as fairly as they could deal with it. The committee are 
not infallible; they may have made a mistake in this instance, 
and I am perfectly willing for the Senate to overrule it, but I 
must resent the imputation that has been made that the com- 
mittee has not dealt fairly in fixing these salaries, and that is 
exactly what the Senator from New York said. 

Mr. ROOT. Mr. President, the Senator from Virginia is mis- 
taken. I made no imputation upon the committee. The Com- 
mittee on Appropriations does not fix the salaries; the Senate 
fixes the salaries. What I said applied to the Senate, and it 
included me as well as it did every other Senator. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. Well, I thought the Senator was 
referring to this report and that is the way I understood it, and 
I think that would be the interpretation of anybody who listened 
to his remarks. The question was on the action of the com- 
mittee; the Senate had not increased this salary by $280; the 
committee had reported in favor of it, and the committee, and 
nobody else, had done it. 

Mr. OVERMAN. The committee recommended it. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. The committee recommended it, 
and the Senate has not acted upon it. So the charge of unfair- 
ness could not have applied to the Senate when the Senate has 
not acted on it at all, but could apply only to the committee. 
The committee have dealt as fairly with it as they are able 
to deal and with just as much fairness as the Senator from New 
York has done. He is a little too free in making accusations 
against the motives of other people. It is a very difficult work 
which the Committee on Appropriations have to perform. They 
are besieged and beset with appeals of all sorts for all kinds 
of appropriations, and particularly for increases in salaries. We 
have endeavored to deal as fairly with the matter as we could, 
and we think we have dealt fairly with it. We have reported 
this little increase of $280 for the clerk of the Senator’s col- 
league. If the Senator does not want to allow that increase, 
all I ask is that the vote be taken and that the matter be set- 
tled in accordance with the judgment of the Senate, which 
will be perfectly satisfactory to me. I am exceedingly anxious 
to see progress made on this bill. I would rather have seen it 
voted out at the start than to have spent a great deal more than 
$280, which this discussion has no doubt cost. I do hope that 
we can have a vote on the amendment and settle it in ac- 
cordance with the judgment of the Senate. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, I am going to take but a mo- 
ment, I will say to the chairman of the committee; but I want 
to state that I am glad this discussion has come up, because it 
emphasizes the same point I tried to make a little while ago 
in discussing this very matter. 

It seems to me there is more injustice and more inequity in 
the provisions of this bill than you would find in any appro- 
priation bill that comes before this body, not as comparing our 
employees with the other employees of the Government, but in 
equity and in justice among our own employees. That grows 
out of the system the Senate has adopted with reference to fix- 
ing the salaries of its own employees. That side of the Cham- 
ber is not to blame for it. It grew up under the Republican 
administration; it has come down to us, and the same system 
is being followed now that was followed under the preceding 


Republican administration. So it can not be charged to par- 
tisanship or to that side of the Chamber, or anything of the 
kind, but we have adopted no system at all with reference to 
fixing the salaries of the employees of the Senate. 

I have offered an amendment, and have had it printed, which 
I expect to propose when the proper time comes, changing the 
present system and providing for salaries for the clerks of Sena- 
tors, and so on. It seems to me that we ought to do this. 
There is not a Senator from any State in the Union but is en- 
titled to a secretary of high-class ability. 

Mr. POMERENE. Does the Senator mean to provide for 
clerks of committees, or of Senators individually and not for 
committees? f 

Mr. JONES. No; I propose to provide clerks for committees 
and also for Senators individually. I merely want to state 
briefly what I just now stated, that every Senator, no matter 
from what State he comes, big or little, ought to bave at least 
one good man as his secretary. No matter what the size of the 
State, that man will have everything that he can do during all 
the time that he can give to his work. So it seems to me that 
every Senator ought to have a clerk, to be paid exactly the 
same salary. 

I provide in my amendment that every Senator shall have a 
clerk, to be paid $2,500 a year. Take the Senator from New 
York. We give his clerk $2,500 a year because that Senator 
comes from a great State. That is true; and yet the secretary 
of the Senator from Rhode Island does just as much work and 
has just as much work to do as has the secretary of the Sena- 
tor from New York, because each secretary can only do so 
much. No doubt more work comes to the Senator from New 
York than comes to the Senator from Rhode Island; but that 
should be met by additional help, and not by increasing the 
salary, for a man can not do any more than the secretary of 
the Senator from Rhode Island has to do and must do. Due 
allowance can be made for that increased work by providing 
additional assistance, and that is what we ought to do. 

I have provided in my amendment, in brief, this: I recognize 
that there are certain committees that do a great deal of com- 
mittee work, and I provide clerks for the Committees on Com- 
merce, Appropriations, the District of Columbia, Finance, Foreign 
Relations, Interstate Commerce, the Judiciary, Banking and 
Currency, Public Lands, and Post Offices and Post Roads. I 
propose to give each of those committees a clerk at $2,750 per 
year. 

Mr. NORRIS. Will the Senator yield to me? , 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Washing- 
ton yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. JONES. I yield to the Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. NORRIS. I notice the Senator from Washington has in- 
cluded the Committee on the District of Columbia as doing 
some work. Has the Senator any knowledge that the Commit- 
tee m the District of Columbia, as a committee, has done any 
work? 

Mr. JONES. I have. 

Mr. NORRIS. Well, can the Senator tell us when that com 
mittee had a meeting? b 
Mr. JONES. I can tell when they have not had a meeting. 

Mr. NORRIS. I know that very well. Has the committee 
reported a bill at this session of Congress? 

Mr. JONES. I do not care to refer to the committee. I want 
to say that that committee has a great many bills and a great 
many matters that ought to be considered. 

Mr. NORRIS. There is no doubt about that. 

Mr. JONES. The committee, for some reason, has not had 
any meeting at this session of Congress. I know that in the 
preceding Congress that committee met regularly every week; 
that it had many bills before it; and that it reported out a 
great many of them. 

Mr. NORRIS. I want to say to the Senator from Washington 
that I am in entire sympathy with his plan. I do not know 
about all its details, but I think he is calling attention to a 
serious proposition here, and one that ought to be remedied. 
I do not believe there is any doubt about that; but when I see 
a committee like the Committee on the District of Columbia 
classified as one of the great committees, and then try to get a 
bill reported out of that committee, or even to get it considered 
by that committee, and I find that they never meet, I think 
they ought to have the same clerical help that the Committee 
for the Disposition of Useless Papers have. 

Mr. JONES. I want to say as to the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia not holding meetings, that it has only oc- 
curred in the last year or so, as I remember. In the preceding 
Congress the committee met every week, and sometimes two 
or three times a week; it had hearings and considered various 
bills and made many reports, and it was one of the most active 
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committees of the Senate. During the present Congress it has 
had a great many bills before it. So that, altogether, I thought 
that it should be included in this list. 

Then I give these committees a messenger during the sessions 
of Congress. It is a fact, as every Senator knows, that there 
are many committees of this body the employees of which, when 
the Senate is not in session, have nothing to do. That is some- 
thing which we ought to remedy; we ought to change it. If 
Congress adjourns on the 4th of March, as we hope, and does 
not convene again until December, there are many, many em- 
ployees of the Senate who will have absolutely nothing to do 
during all that period of time. That can be taken care of and 
ought to be taken care of by Congress providing that these places 
shall be filled while Congress is in session. 

Without going further into that, I have included some other 
committees in the proposed amendment; but I will not stop 
now to go into the matter fully. I provide that each Senator 
shall have a clerk at $2,500 a year and an assistant clerk at 
$1,500 a year. That would allow a Senator to have a clerk re- 
main in Washington when the Senator himself is not here, and 
also to have one at his home when he needs one there. I do 
not know how it is with most Senators; but I will say frankly 
that I could get along—and I have probably about as much 
work as any Senator here, outside of the chairmen of some of 
the big committees—I could get along when Congress is not in 
Session with one clerk at home and one clerk or an assistant 
clerk here in Washington. Then, when the Senate is in session, 
I provide for a stenographer at $1,440. 

If we would adopt some such plan as that—I do not say 
that that is the best plan—but if we could adopt some basis 
like that it would be more equitable, and we could save money 
for the Government of the United States. 

I have the assurance of the chairman of the Committee on 
Rules that that committee is going to give this matter during 
the coming summer the most careful consideration, and will 
try to work out a method of reorganizing the committees of the 
Senate. There are about 51 of these committees that ought to 
be done away with absolutely. They are simply a fraud, a 
subterfuge, to secure additional help that Senators need as 
Senators and not as chairmen of committees. 

Now, Mr. President, I am not going to take further time in 
regard to the pending amendment. The Senator from New 
York needs the additional help, so far as that is concerned, but 
he does not need that help any more than does his colleague 
from his own State. It simply illustrates the injustice of the 
system under which we give to the secretary of one Senator 
from a certain State $2,500 and the secretary of the other Sena- 
tor from the same State $2,000. 

I shall offer the amendment to which I have referred at the 
proper time; but I promise the chairman of the committee that 
I will not take very much time then to discuss it. As I have 
said, we have the assurance of the Committee on Rules that 
they are going to look into this matter and try to work out a 
more equitable system in the administration of the affairs of 
the Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment reported by the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Appropriations 
was, in the item of appropriation for clerks to committees, on 
page 8, line 4, after the words “in all,” to strike out“ $423,740” 
and insert “ $426,680.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 8, after line 4, to insert: 

For additional amount for the clerk to the Committee on Rules for 
revising and preparing for publication biennially, under the direction 
gi 900 committee, the Serate Manual, to be immediately available, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 8, after line 8, to insert: 

For compiling the Navy Yearbook for the calendar year 1914, under 
S008 on of the chairman of the Committee on Naval Affairs, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in the item of appropriation for 
office of Sergeant at Arms and Doorkeeper, on page 8, line 18, 
after the word “each,” to insert “1, $1,050,” so as to read: 

Messengers—4 (acting a 1 door 2 
at $1,440 each; 1. $1,080; 1, $1,000) en) at $1,800 each: 82 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in the item of appropriation for 
office of Sergeant at Arms and Doorkeeper, on page 9, line 12, 
after the words “in all,” to strike out “$139,680” and insert 
“$140,730.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 


The next amendment was, on page 9, line 20, after the word 
“folders,” to strike out “six” and insert “seven,” and, in line 
21, after the words “in all,“ to strike out “$16,720” and insert 
“$17,720,” so as to make the clause read: : 

Folding room: Forem: $1,400; assistant, $1,400; clerk, $1,200; 
folders—7 at $1,000 each, 8 at $340 each ; in all, $17,720. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 10, after line 19, to insert: 

For driving, maintenance, and care of automobile for the Vice Presi- 
dent, $1,500. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. On page 10, line 22, I move to 
strike out “$2,000” and to insert in lieu thereof $1,500.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Asuurst in the chair), 
The amendment will be stated. 

The Secretary. On page 10, line 22, after the word “ fold- 
ing,” it is proposed to strike out “ $2,000” and insert “ $1,500,” 
So as to read: 

For materials for folding, $1,500. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Appropriations 
was, under the subhead “ House of Representatives,” on page 
12, line 18, after the word “Commissioners,” to strike out 
ene ” and insert “$175,000,” so as to make the clause 
read: 

For mil epresen 
8 7118500. tatives, Delegates, and expenses of Resident 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in the item of appropriation for 
office of Doorkeeper, on page 19, line 2, before the word “ pre- 
ceding,” to strike out “eight” and insert seven,“ so as to 
make the clause read: 


Successors to any of the employees proves for in the seven preced- 
ing paragraphs may be named by the House of Representatives at any 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 21, after line 21, to insert: 

For driving, maintenance, and operation of automobile for the Speaker 
of the House of Representatives, 81.500. 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Iowa. 

Mr. KENYON. I should like to ask the chairman of the com- 
mittee a question as to this item for driving, maintenance, and 
operation of automobile for the Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. Why was not that inserted by the House? Why 
is the Senate called upon to insert that item? 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. Mr. President, I do not know why 
the House did not insert it; but we put in $1,500 for the ex- 
penses of the automobile of the Vice President, and we felt 
that it was hardly a consistent course that it should not be 
provided for both. I know that the House people were over 
here and asked us to do it. I do not know whether it was an 
accident or how it was, but I know that we were appealed to 
from the House side to make the same provision there that we 
made for the Vice President. The $1,500 is a meager allowance, 
and will not be fully equal to the expenses. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the head of “Library of 
Congress,“ on page 25, after line 6, to insert: 

Legislative reference: To enable the Librarian of Congress to employ 
competent persons to gather, classify, and make available, in transla- 
tions, indexes, digests, compilations and bulletins, and otherwise, data 
for or bearing upon legislation, and to render such data serviceable to 
Congress and committees and Members thereof, and for the acquisition 
of material ponies for their work, and for other expenses incidental 
thereto, $25, „ together with the unexpended balance, if any, of the 
sum appropriated under the head of “ for the 
fiscal year 1915. 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Iowa. 

Mr. KENYON. I should like to ask the chairman of the com- 
mittee if this is the same amount that was carried in the pre- 
vious bill for this work? 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. 
my understanding. 

Mr. KENYON. I think it is a very useful thing and is get- 
ting to be a very necessary thing. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. I started out with some prejudice 
against it, but some experience with it has satisfied me that 
it is useful and that the appropriation ought to be made. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 


lative reference’ 


Exactly the same, according te 
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The next amendment was, on page 25, line 21, after “ $1,600,” 
to strike out “one $1,500” and insert “three at $1,500 each“; 
in line 22, before the words “at $1,400,” to strike out “two” 
and insert “three”; and on page 26, line 4, after the word 
“Librarian,” to strike out “$35,100” and insert “ $39,500,” so 
as to make the clause read: £ 

Distribution of card indexes: For service in connection with dis- 
tribution of card indexes and other publications of the Library, in- 
cluding the following salaries now authorized and being paid: Chief of 
division, $3,000; chief assistant, $1,800; assistants—1 $1,600, 3 at 
$1,500 each, 3 at $1,400 each, 3 at $1,200 each, 2 at $1,100 each, 3 
at $1,000 each; and for services of assistants at salaries less_than 
23 per annum and for 1 and work by the hour, $15,600, 

cluding not exceeding $500 for freight e S: traveling 
expenses connected with such distribution, an Nd. Page. of attendance 
at meetings when incurred on the written authority and direction of 
the Librarian, $39,500. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 27, after line 15, to strike 
out: 

The Librarian of Congress shall hereafter perform the duties, except 
those of disbursing officer, required of the superintendent of the build- 
ing of the Library of Cores as provided in the act approved February 
19, 1897 (29 Stat. L., 545). 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 27, after line 21, to strike 
out: 

The Librarian of Congress is authorized to appoint a disbursing clerk, 
who shall also act as assistant superintendent of the Library building 
and grounds and perform the duties of disbursin clerk under the af 


ore- 
said act and the act 2 Julx 10, 1897 


30 Stats. L., p. 130). 
The disbursing clerk shall give bond in such sum as the Secretary of 


the Treasury shall determine and shall receive a salary of $2,500 per 
annum, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I wish to give notice that I shall 
offer an amendment on line 5, page 28, after the committee 
amendments have been agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Tue notice of the Senator from 
Utah will be noted. 

The next amendment was, on page 28, line 5, after the word 
“ grounds,” to strike out “ Disbursing clerk and assistant super- 
intendent, $2,500,” and insert“ Superintendent, $3,000, and the 
salary of the superintendent of the Library building and grounds 
shall, from and after the passage of this act, be at the rate of 
$3,000 per annun, and the amount appropriated for the salary 
of said superintendent for the balance of the fiscal year 1915 
shall be available for the payment of said salary at the rate of 
$3,000 per annum”; in line 13, after the words clerks,” to 
insert “1 $2,000”; and in line 26, after the words “in all,” to 
strike out “$74,345” and insert “ $76,845,” so as to make the 
clause read: 

Library building and unds: Superintendent, $3,000, and the salary 
of the superintendent of the Library building and grounds shall, from 
and after the passage of this act, be at the rate of $3,000 per annum, 
and the amount appropriated for the salary of said superintendent for 
the balance of the fiscal year 1915 shall be available for the payment 
of said salary at the rate of $3,000 per annum; clerks—1 $2,000, 1 
$1,660, 1 $1,400, 1 $1,000; 8 Assistant messenger; telephone 
switchboard operator; assistant te or gern switchboard operator; cap- 
tain of watch, $1,400; lieutenant watch, $1,000; 16 watchmen, at 

900 each; carpenter, painter, and foreman of laborers, at $380 each ; 
4 laborers, at $540 each; 2 attendants in ladies’ room, at 480 each ; 
4 check boys, at $360 each; mistress of charwomen, $425; assistant 
mistress of charwomen, $300; 58 charwomen; chief engineer, 1,500; 
assistant engineers—1 $1,200, 3 at $900 each; electrician, 5 
macbinists—1 $1,000, 1 $900; 2 wiremen, at $900 each EY prea $900 ; 
770848. conductors, and 10 skilled laborers, at 5720 each; in ab 
10,540. 

Mr. SMOOT. I ask that that amendment may be passed over. 

Mr. LEA of Tennessee. May I ask the Senator why he wants 
it to go over? 

Mr. SMOOT. I want it to go over because I want to offer an 
amendment to it. 

Mr. LEA of Tennessee. Let the committee amendment be 
agreed to, and then the Senator from Utah can offer his amend- 
ment. 

Mr, SMOOT. I suppose my amendment would not interfere 
with the committee amendment, and therefore I have no objec- 
tion to its being agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Utah has no 
objection to its being agreed to at this time? 

Mr. SMOOT. No. I simply give notice that at the proper 


time I shall offer an amendment which does not affect the 
committee amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment proposed by the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the head of “ Botanic Gar- 
den,” on page 29, line 17, after the word “Congress,” to strike 


out “$14,593.75” and insert “$16,593.75,” so as to make the 
clause read: 


For assistants and laborers, under the direction of the Joint 
mmittee of Congress, $16,593.75. s 18 8 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 29, Iine 23, after the word 
“Congress,” to strike out “$6,500” and insert “$8,500,” so as 
to make the clause read: 


For procuring manure, soil, tools, fuel, purchasing trees, shrub’ 
plants, and ; and for services, materials, and pen Pi rante — 
pire png 8 3 bn connection ae re ra 7 improve- 

c Gardens, under direction of the - 
mittee of Congress, $8,500. r 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the head of “ Executive,” on 
page 30, line 7, after the word “clerks,” to insert “2 at $2,500 
each”; in line 8, before the words “of class 4,” to strike out 
“six” and insert four“; and in line 11, after the words “in 
all,“ to strike out 573,440“ and insert “ $74,840,” so as to 
make the clause read: 


Office of the President: Secretary, $7,500; executive clerk, $5,000; 
chief clerk, $4,000; appointment clerk, $3,500; record clerk, $2,500; 
2 expert l at $2,500 each; accountant, $2,500; 2 corre- 
spondents, at $2,500 each; disbursing clerk, $2,000; clerks—2 at $2,500 
each; 3 at $2,000 each, 4 of class 4, 3 of class 3, 4 of class 2, 3 of 

1; messengers—2 at $900 each, 2 at $840 each; 3 laborers, at 
$720 each; in all, $74,840: Provided, That employees of the executive 
departments and other establishments of the executive branch of the Gov- 
ernment may be detailed from time to time to the office of the President 
of the United States for such temporary assistance as may be necessary. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 30, after line 20, to insert: 

For such expenses as, in the opinion of the President, are properly 
connected with the formal and official opening of the Panama Canal 
and each and every purpose connected therewith, $160,000, to be imme- 
diately available, to expended at the discretion of the President and 
accounted for on his certificate solely. ‘The President is authorized to 
utilize the services of such officers of the Army and Navy as he may 
designate to assist in the formal and official opening of the Panama 
Canal, The services of the officers of the Army while so employed 
shall be counted as service with their organizations within the meaning 
of all laws relating to the detachment of officers from their organiza- 
tions for duty of any kind. The actual expenses of officers of the 
Army and Navy while on such duty sball be paid them in lieu of an 
mileage allowance to which they may be entitled by law. The Presi- 
dent is authorized to use such vessels of the United States Army trans- 
port service and of the Panama Railroad for the penoa indicated 

erein as in his opinion can properly be spared, and any expense con- 
nected with this use of such vessels shall be payable out of the appro- 
priation herein made, and any vessel not carrying freight-earning cargo 
used for the purposes indicated herein shall during such use for those 
purposes be exempt from payment of Panama Canal tolls. 

Mr. SMOOT and Mr. NORRIS addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Utah. 

Mr. SMOOT. I ask that that amendment may be passed over 
for the present. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be passed 
over in the absence of objection. 

The next amendment was, under the head of “ Civil Service 
Commission,” on page 33, after line 4, to strike out: 

For establishment and maintenance of system of efficiency ratings, 
$30,000. The Civil Service Commission shall investigate and report 
to the President, with its recommendations, as to the administrative 
needs of the service relating to personnel in the several executive de- 
partments and independent establishments in the District of Columbia, 
and report to Congress details of expenditure and of progress of work 
hereunder at the beginning of each regular session: Provided, That no 

‘son l be employed hereunder at a compensation in excess of 

4,000 per annum. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 33, after line 14, to insert: 

For maintenance of system of efficiency ratings, $40,000. The Civil 
Service Commission shall investigate and report to the President, with 
its recommendations, as to the administrative needs of the service 
relating to ersonnel in the several executive departments and inde- 

t lishments in the District of Columbia, and report to Con- 
gress at the beginning of each lar session details of expenditure 
and of progress of work hereunder, including investigation o duplica- 
tion of statistical and other work in the various branches of the Gov- 
ernment service: Provided, That 5 shall be employed hereunder 
at a compensation in excess of $4, per annum, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the head of “ Department 
of State,” in the item of appropriation for salary of Secretary 
of State, etc, on page 35, line 14, before the word “ messen- 
gers,” to strike out “five” and insert“ six”; in the same line. 
before the word “assistant,” to strike out “twenty-five” and 
insert “ twenty-four”; in line 17, after the word“ operator,” to 
insert “driver, $840; hostler, $720”; and in line 18, after the 
words “in all,” to strike out “ $320,060 ” and insert “$321,740,” 
so as to read: 

Chief messenger, $1,000; 6 messengers; 24 assistant messen 
messenger boy, $420; packer, $720; 4 laborers, at $600 each; tele 
switchboard operator; assistant telephone switchboard operator ; 
$840; hostler, $720; in all, $321,740. 


The amendment was agreed to. 


Ts; 
one 
river, 
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The next amendment was, on page 35, after line 18, to insert: 


For emergency clerical services, to be expended by the Secretary of 
State in his discretion, $30,000, or so much thereof as may be necessary. 


Mr. KENYON. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Iowa. 

Mr. KENYON. Can we have a little explanation of what that 
item is for? It proposes to appropriate $30,000 for emergency 
clerical services. I am not objecting to it, but I simply would 
like to be informed why it is desired. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. The State Department estimated 
for that and was very insistent that it was necessary. The 
department wanted $75,000 instead of $30,000, but the committee 
provided for only $30,000. 

Mr. KENYON. The request from the Secretary of State was 
for $75,000? 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. It was. 

Mr. SMOOT. Will the Senator have the letter of the Secre- 
tary read? That, I think, will explain it in detail. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia (reading)— 


I am constrained to ask and earnestly and sincerely urge that the 
bill be so amended in the Senate as to provide a lump-sum appropria- 
tion of $75,000, or so much thereof as may be necessary, for the con- 
tinuance of such temporary force during the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1916, in order to adequately and properly perform the duties devolving 
upon this department. 


It is a long letter. I think that covers that feature, though. 

Mr. KENYON. Is there anything showing the number to be 
employed? 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. No. It is a fund that is to be 
disbursed as the necessities may require, in accordance with the 
judgment of the Secretary of State. If the Senator desires it, 
the entire letter can be read. It is a long letter, however—four 
or five pages in length. 

Mr. KENYON. I wish we might have a little more informa- 
tion about it. May we have the letter read? Would there be 
any objection to that? 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. No; I have no objection what- 
ever. 

Mr. KENYON. I ask, then, that the Secretary read the 
letter. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary wil! read the 
letter. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 


Washington, December 22, 191}. 
The Hon. THOMAS S. Ma 


RTIN, 
United States Senate. 


DEAR SENATOR Martin: In submitting its estimates for the support 
of the Department of State for the ensuing year, earnest desire 
was expressed for slight increases in the permanent force assigned to 
this department. These increases were submitted to and approved by 
the President, who realized the necessity for them. Owing to the pam 
ent disturbed conditions in Europe, which affect the entire world, a 
great additional burden of work and responsibility has been im 
upon both the technical and clerical force of the artment of State. 

e volume of this work has increase 300 per cent since the Ist of 
August, and the numerous and intricate questions growing out of the 
European situation bid fair to continue this increased work for an 
Indefinite period. Only because of the appropriation for the relief of 
American citizens abroad has it been possible, through the employment 
of a temporary force, to Keep up the immense volume of work with 
which this department has had to deal. This temporary force, of 
course, is of limited tenure, and no provision is made for its employ- 
ment beyond the present fiscal year. With the Department of State 
looking after the diplomatic interests of the greater part of Europe, 
and with no end to the present European . in sight, it seems 
imperative that ample provision be made for the extra clerical force 
necessary for the department to properly and adequately perform its 
duties. These facts were fully set forth to the House Subcommittee on 
Appropriations handling the legislative bill, but apparently to no avail, 
as the bill has already passed the House carrying no provisions what- 
ever for any increase in the clerical force or any provision for the 
temporary force. In view of these facts, I am constrained to ask and 
earnestly and sincerely urge that the bill be so amended in the Senate 
as to provide a lump-sum appropriation of $75,000, or so much thereof 
as may be necessary, for the continuance of such temporary force 
during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1916, in order to adequately 
and properly perform the duties devolving upon this department. - 

I beg further to invite your attention to the request contained in the 
annual estimates of the modest increase in the appropriation for rental 
of buildings occupied by the Department of State, in order that the 
outlying bureaus of the department may be brought together and 
housed in a conveniently located building. The quarters assigned to 
the State Department in the State, War, and Sik | Building have long 
since been outgrown. They are crowded to the limit and several im- 
portant bureaus have been forced to take up quarters in two outlying, 
widely separated, and inadequately arranged buildings. It is believed 
that for a rental of not exceeding $15, a modern office building 
conveniently adapted to the needs of the department will be erected by 
private parties immediately across the street from the entrance to the 

epartment of State, and will provide for almost as convenient quarters 
as though housed in the department building proper. The present scat- 
tered condition of the bureaus of the e not only renders effi- 
cient administrative work impossible, but is a source of constant 
irritation to numerous callers, including Senators and Representatives, 
who, upon calling at the department, often find that they must be re- 
ferred to buildings located some distance away. The present rent paid 
by the department amounts to $11,200 per annum. The buil ings 
occupied for which this rental is paid give an available floor space of 
13, square feet. The proposed new building will afford an estimated 


available floor space of 16,000 Zont: much more conveniently arranged, 
and much better adapted for efficient administration. It is believed 
that in this building can also be accommodated the several commissions 
associated with the Department of State, for which an annual rental 
of $5,200 additional to the $11,200 above mentioned is paid. The pro- 
vision of $15,000 would therefore present an actual saving in the rental 
5 for the coming fiscal year. : 

have also the honor to invite your attention to the fact that for 
the past 10 years, under the authority provided in the appropriations 
“For the purchase, care, and subsistence of horses, we employed a 
stableman for the care of horses, at a monthly salary of $55. The 
disbursing clerk of this department has recently been notified by the 
Comptroller of the Treasury that this expenditure will be no longer 
allowed unless the employment is specifically provided for. This matter 
should therefore be remedied in the appropriations for the coming year. 

I beg further to call your attention to the case of Mr. John arry, 
who has been the driyer for the Secretaries of State for the past 35 
years. Mr. Barry is carried upon the department's rolls as an assistant 
messenger at a salary of $60 per month, He is a most efficient, capable, 
and careful man. I understand that the carriage drivers of the other 
Cabinet members receive much higher salaries than Mr. Barry, and 1 
earnestly recommend, in view of long and faithful services, that he 
be s cally provided for. 

I therefore have the honor to request that your committee amend the 
bill as it affects the provisions for the Department of State providing 
for the matters above presented as follows: 

After line 9, on page 33, insert the following: For emer ency 
clerical service, to be expended by the Secretary of State, in his discre- 
tion, $75,000, or so much thereof-as may be required.” 

Strike out lines 24 and 25, on page 83, and insert: “For rent of 
buildings in the District of Columbia for the e of State, 
$15,000; the Secretary of State is hereby author in his judgment, 
to enter into a lease for a period of five years for the occupancy of a 
suitable building, in close proximity to the Department of State, for the 
housing of all outlying bureaus and offices of the department : Provided, 
The annual rental thereof shall not exceed the sum herein 5 
any unexpended amount thereof to be available for heat and power con- 
nections with the State, War, and Navy Building.” 

After line 23, on page 33, insert the following: One driver at $900 
and one stableman at $720.” 

Every effort has been made to keep the required expenditures in the 
Department of State to the lowest ble limit, but it seems impera- 
tive, in view of the vastly incre: amount of highly important work 
which the department is required to handle, and which bids fair to 
constantly increase as long, at least, as the present conditions continue 
in Europe, that the amounts herein uested are vital and necessary. 
I earnestly and urgently request the favorable consideration of your 
committee of the matters herein presented, 

Very truly, yours, W. J. BRYAN. 

Mr. KENYON. I should like to inquire. if Mr. Barry has 
been taken care of in the bill. I notice that the salary of the 
driver is placed at $840. I assume that that is Mr. Barry. 
Has he been taken care of? 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. He has. That has been provided 
for. This $30,000 is all that we gave of the $75,000 asked. I 
will say that it was my personal judgment that the Secretary 
ought to have had $75,000, but the subcommittee did not take 
that view, nor did the full committee. E 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the head of “'Treasury 
Department,” in the item of appropriation for Office of the 
Secretary, on page 37, line 22, after “$1,100,” to insert “as- 
sistant painter, $900”; on page 38, line 9, after the word 
“each,” to strike out “skilled laborer, $840” and insert “ car- 
penter, $900; wireman, $900”; and in line 10, after the words 
“in all,” to strike out “$485,980” and insert $187,840”; 
so as to read: . 

Painter, $1,100; assistant painter; $900; plumber's assistant, $780; 
85 charwomen; carpenters—two at $1,000 each, one $720. Winder 
Building: Engineer, $1,000; three firemen; elevator conductor, $720; 
four watchmen; three laborers (one of whom, when necessary, shall 
assist and relieve the elevator conductor) ; forewoman of char force, 
$480; eight charwomen. Cox Building, 1709 New York Avenue: Two 
watchmen-firemen, at $720 each; laborer. Auditors’ Building: Fore- 
woman of char force, $480; 25 charwomen ; elevator conductor, $720; 
five laborers, at $500 each (one of whom, when necessary, shall assist 
and relieve the elevator conductor) ; two female laborers, at $480 each; 
carpenter, $900; wireman, $900; in all, $187,840, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 40, after line 2, to strike 
out: 

Division of Revenue-Cutter Service: Assistant chief of division, 
$2,400; chief clerk, $2,000; law and contract clerk, $1,800, and $200 
additional while the office is held by the present incumbent: clerks— 
one of class 4, four of class 3, one of class 2, three of class 1. four 
at $1,000 each, three at $900 each; messenger; laborer; in all, $27,800, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 40, after line 9, to strike 
out: $ 

The services of skilled draftsmen, and such other technical services 
as the Secretary of the Treasury may deem necessary, may be em- 
ployed only in the Division of Revenue-Cutter Service in connection 
with the construction and repair of revenue cutters, to be paid from 
the appropriation “ Repairs to revenue cutters”: Provided, That the 
expenditures on this account for the fiscal year 1916 shall not exceed 
$3,400. A statement of the persons employed hereunder, their duties, 


and the compensation paid to each shall made to Congress each year 
in the annual estimates. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
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The next amendment was, on page 41, line 1.1 before the ae 
“Jaborers,” to strike out “two” and insert “three,” and, in 
line 2, after the words “in all,” to strike out“ $32,520” and 
insert 833,180,“ so as to make the clause read: 

e 
000, 1 at $900 ; bookbinder, messengers j 

tant messenger; 3 laborers; W e boy, 2250; 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 42, after line 

For law boo nearer eee eee e. the 
direction of the ptroller of the Treasury, $500. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 48, line 22, before the 
words of class four,” to strike out “ten” and insert eleven“; 
in line 23, before the words “ of class three,” to strike out “ fif- 
teen” and insert sixteen”; in the same line, after the words 
“of class three,” to strike out “sixteen” and insert “ seven- 
teen”; and, on page 49, line 2, after the words “in all,” to strike 
out $153,780” and insert “$158,580,” so as to make the clause 
read: 


Office of 8 of the uF Spores Comptroller, $5,000; deputy 
. a sb 8,500, 2 vat 8,000 Sy $2,500 ; chiefs. of 
vision—1 a A okkeeper, $2,000 ; 
assistan’ 000; aler 11 sar i o bond 


por re, all, 7 580. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 50, after line 15, to insert: 

For the following employees in 5 Office of the Commissioner of In- 
ternal Revenue from July 1, 1915, to December 31, 1915, both dates 
inclusive: Clerks—2 of s 4, 2 of class 3, 1 of 3 class 1, 
1 at 8900; 2 counters, at $900 each; in all, $6,050 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, at the top of page 51, to strike out: 


Office of Life-Saving Service: 1 . . 84, 000; Frere 
$500 N while the office is 


sistan’ oe en 52650074 24 80 el 82,000; ee aud 
r E” derk, "$2000 8 960 ee 3 er, $1,800; civil 
engineer, 8 raftiman, $1800 class 4, 5 of ein 3, 
3 „ ce Seeire 2 at $900 each; messenger: 


assistant ames EUER in 000 7 $48, 70. 
The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 51, after line 9, to insert: 


Office of the Coast Guard: Two chiefs of grea at 83,000 each; 
2 assistant chiefs of division, at $2,200 each; title and contract clerk, 
g and 3200 a additional while the 


Office is held by the present incumbent ; er and h grapher, 
1,800 ; civil 16 ee $2250 „250; ene 1 1 1 Hanada igi ass 4, 
of class 3 


cass L.T at 1,000. each, Eat $000 each? 
2 messengers ; assistant Fee r; 2 laborers; all, $73, 370. 

The services of skilled draftsmen, and such oth er ox aeeai services 
as the Secretary of the Treasury may deem necessary, may be employed 
only in the office of the Coast Guard in connection with the construc- 
tion and repair of Coast Guard — — to be paid * the appropria- 
tion Re to Coast Guard cutte: : Provided, t the W rE 
tures on account for the fiscal year 1916 shall . $3,400. 
A statement of the 2 W pp pe hereunder, their duties, and the 
compensation be made to Congress each year in the 
annual estima 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 53, line 18, after the words 
“ assay offices,” to strike out ‘ $20,000” and insert “ $30,000,” 
so as to make the clause read: 

For fr t bullion and coin, red mail or otherwise, be- 
. minke aaa assay offices, $3 “$1 ge 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The reading was continued to line 24, page 54. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. On page 54, lines 23 and 24, I move 
for the committee to strike out the words “ expenses of Revenue- 
Cutter Service, $1,600”; and on page 55, line 1, to strike out 
the words“ Life-Saving Service, $1,000,” and insert in lieu 
thereof “expenses of the Coast Guard, $2,600.” These offices 
have been combined, and the appropriations embraced within 
the proposed amendments do not take any more money but make 
the bill conform to the law. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The reading was continued. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Appropriations was, 
on page 56, line 10, after the word “ only,” to strike out “ $2,500” 
and insert “ $3,500,” so as to make the clause read: 

For purchase, exchange, maintenance, ena ta ay oe of motor trucks; 
purchase, exchange, and maintenance of horses, shoeing; and 

aea and ees of wagons, horse-drawn pe ct at 
vehi d harness, all to be used for official purposes only, $3,500, 

The eee was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in the item of appropriation for 
washing and hemming towels, etc., on page 57, line 6, after the 
word “ exceeding,” to strike out 5250 and insert “$300,” so 
as to read: 


Sharpening tools, street car tickets not exceeding reer 
for proposals, and for sales at public auction in Weskington 1 DC 
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or Ea mah agit bie To ia of other absol 


Troan: Department payment of 
713.808 utely necessary articles, 
The ‘amendment was agreed to. 


The next amendment was, on page 57, after line 17, to insert: 

For shelving and transferring records and files from and to the 
Treasury Building and its annexes in Washington, $500. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 58, line 13, after the word 
“ Service,” to strike out “$400” and insert “$750,” so as to 
make the clause read: 

For hea: an j: 41 
Avenue N. W mies „ of pora Public Health 
Service, $750. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “Collecting 
internal revenue,” on page 59, line 12, after the words inter- 
nal-reyenue offices,“ to strike out “$2,165,000” and insert 
“ $2,480,000,” so as to read: 

For salaries and a of collectors of internal revenue, deputy 
colleetors, 32,480,000; ° rks, messengers, and janitors in internal-reve- 
nue offices, $2,4: 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The reading was continued to line 24 on page 59. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. On behalf of the committee, on page 
59, line 24, I move to strike out “$2,600,000” and to insert 
“ $2,500,000,” so as to read: 


For salaries and expenses of 40 revenue agents provided for by law, 
including per diem not to exceed $4, in lieu of subsistence pursuant to 
section of the sundry civil act approved August 1, 1914, and fees 
and expenses of ST salaries and expenses of storekeepers and 
storekeeper-gaugers, $ „000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was continued to line 18 on page 60. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I desire to offer the following amend- 
ment, to come in on page 60, after line 18. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. On page 60, after line 18, insert: 


Restrictin; ng the sale of opium, etc.: For expenses to enforce the pro- 
visions of the act approved December 17, 1914, 14, entitled “An act to 
provide for the 3 of, a collectors of polg revenue, 
and to impose a ene persons nae ce, import, 
manufacture, compound, deal dispense, sell sates or give 
away opium or cocoa leaves, thelr salts, deriva oe or preparations, 
and for other purposes,” incl uding the employment of agents, deputy 
collectors, inspectors, chemists, assistant chemists, clerks, and mes- 
sengers in the field and in the Bureau of Internal Revenue in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, to be appointed by the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue, with the approval of the Secretary of the Treasury, and for 
the purchase of suc ——— oppien. eieae mechanical devices, and 
other articles as ma ‘or use in the District of Columbia 
and the several co! W dietrio districts, including not to exceed $4 per 
— 15 ue n apns goon to employees Aiya 7 age engaged away 

m their sts of duty, ‘or the al year ending 
June 30, 1916, 2625000. i 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was continued to line 5, on page 61. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. On page 61, line 5, I move to 
strike out $90,000” and insert “ $100,000,” so as to read: 


For rent of offices outside of the District of Columbia, telephone serv- 
ice, and other miscellaneous expenses incident to the collection of internal 


bills made 3 
or killed While being re by officers ne nn FRIA; not ex g 
$150 for any horse so crippled or killed, $ 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment was, under the head of “Mints and 
assay offices,” on page 68, line 6, after the word “ melter,” to 
strike out “chief clerk and cashier,” and in line 7, after 
“ $1,800,” to insert “chief clerk, who shall also perform the 
duties of cashier, $1,200; in all, $3,000,” so as to make the 
clause read: 

Assay office at Salt Lake City, Utah: 83 in Mage, 5 who poel 
also perform the duties of melter, $1,800; chief h Who shall also 
perform the duties of cashier, $1,200; in all, 83,00 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in the items for assay office at 
Salt Lake City, on page 68, line 9, after the word “ employees,” 
to strike out 51.500 and insert “$2,000,” so as to make the 
clause read: 

For wages of workmen, and other employees, $2,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in the items for assay office at 
Salt Lake City, on page 68, line 11, after the word “ expenes,” 
to strike out “$500” and insert “ $1,000,” so as to make the 
clause read: 

For incidental and contingent expenses, $1,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
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The next amendment was, under the head of “ Public Build- 
ings and Grounds,” on page T7, line 17, after the word “ park,” 
to strike out “ watchmen ” and insert “police,” so as to make 
the clause read: 

For sergeant of park police, $950. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 77, line 18, after the word 
“park,” to strike out “watchmen” and insert police,“ so as 
to make the clause read: 

For second sergeant of park police, $900, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 77, line 19, after the word 
“day,” to strike out watchmen” and insert privates of park 
police,” so as to read: 

For day privates of park 
— 5 adjacent reservations on 
ete. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 78, line 10, after the word 
“night,” to strike out “ watchmen,” and insert privates of park 
police,” so as to make the clause read: 

For night privates of park police, as follows: Two in Smithsonian 
Grounds and neighboring reservations, etc. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 79, line 6, after the word 
„park.“ to strike out “watchmen” and insert “ police”; and, 
in the same line, after the word “ammunition,” to strike out 
“ $400 ” and insert “ $1,000,” so as to make the clause read: 

For purchase and repair of bicycles and revolvers for park police 
and for purchase of ammunition, $1,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 79, line 9, after the word 
„bridge.“ to strike out “watchmen” and insert “police,” so 
as to make the clause read: 

For purchasing and supplying uniforms to park, Monument, and 
bridge police, $2,800. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the head of “ Navy Depart- 
ment,” on page 81, after line 8, to strike out: 

Library; Clerks—1 of class 2, 1 of class 1; assistant messenger; 
laborer ; in all, $3,980. s 

The amendment was agreed to. i 

The next amendment was, on page 81, after line 10, to strike 
out: 

Office of Naval Records of the Rebellion: Chief clerk, $2,000; 
to be selected by the Secretary of the Navy from the officers of the 
late Confederate Navy, $1,800; clerks—1 of class 4, 3 of class 2, 3 of 
class 1, 2 at $1,000 each; copyist; co: $720; assistant messenger ; 
necessary tra velin expenses for collection of records, $100; in all, 
$17,840. All employees provided for by this paragraph shall be ex- 
clusively engaged on the work of this office during the seal year 1916. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 81, after line 20, to insert: 

Office of Naval Records and Library: Chief clerk, $2,000; clerks— 
2 of class 4, one to be selected from officers of the Confederate Na 
{agent for collection of Confederate records); 4 of class 2, 4 of class , 
2 at $1,000 each; coypist; rah — $720; assistant messenger ; laborer ; 
SEUIDO Ail eroa TAA far’ ty thie ACARO anal. be ext 
. engaged on the work of this office during the fiscal year 1916. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in the item of appropriation for 
the Nautical Almanac Office, on page 86, line 24, before the 

words “one $2,000,” to insert “one $2,200”; in the same line, 
after the words “one $2,000,” to insert “one $1,800”; and on 
page 87, line 2, after the words “in all,” strike out “ $15,640” 
and insert “ $19,640,” so as to make the clause read: 

Nautical Almanac Office: For assistants in preparing for publication 


the American Ephemeris and Nautical Almanac—one $2,200, one Ee 


one 51.800, two at $1,600 each, two at $1,400 each, three at 


each, two at $1,000 each; copyist and steerer, $900; assistant mes- 
senger; messenger boy, $420; in all, $19,640. 

Mr. JONES. With reference to the first amendment and also 
the one following, one $1,800,” as the chairman of the com- 
mittee knows I am very strongly opposed to those amendments; 
but in the interest of time I do not want to present the matter 
that I have gotten, and, furthermore, I do not want to do any- 
thing that will interfere with the proper conduct of that office. 
So I ask the chairman if he would not be willing to reject the 
first amendment and provide for two clerks at $1,800. If that 
would be satisfactory to the chairman of the committee, it would 
be agreed to by me. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. Mr. President, in the interest of 
economy of time, I will try to make the bill as acceptable as 
possible, and I am willing that that amendment shall be made; 
but if when the bill goes to conference any good reason can be 
shown against it, while I will insist on it myself, the Senator 
must understand it may be very difficult to retain it. 


lice, as follows: One in Franklin Park 
ew York Avenue; one in Lafayette Park, 


Mr. JONES. I want to suggest to the Senator that, of course, 
it will not be proper in conference to restore the one at $2,200, 
but the question would be whether to retain two at $1,800. I 
would not care if they are both rejected. We would save that 
much and not cripple the office, in my judgment. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. I have no objection to the amend- 
ment the Senator suggests. 

PR JONES. I ask that the first amendment be rejected, 
en. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the first amendment. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Washington 
moves to amend the amendment of the committee, on page 86, 
une: 24, by striking out “one, $1,800” and inserting “ two, $1,800 
ea 2 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. I ask unanimous consent that the 
clerks be authorized to change the totals throughout the Dill 
where it may be necessary. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, that action 
will be taken. 

Mr. JONES. I simply want to say in connection with these 
amendments that I hope the people in the Nautical Almanac 
Office, when they get these two additional officers, if they do, 
will see if they can not carry on the office all right with them. 
I am satisfied they can do it. I have facts and data here that I 
intended to present, but I will not do it now. I will expect 
them to take care of the office with those two additional as- 
sistants. There are matters that ought to be investigated, but 
if an attempt is made to correct abuses in the office, adopt 
efficient methods, and not seek to punish or humiliate those 
who would assist in doing effective work, I shall be satisfied. 
Unless better methods are followed, the Nautical Almanac 
Office should be transferred to another department. 

The reading of the bill was continued. The next amendment 
was, on page 91, line 15, after “ $1,100,” to strike out “ one, $1,000” 
and insert three, at $1,000 each,” and in line 16, after the 
words “in all,” to strike out “$8,100” and insert 510,100,“ 
So as to make the clause read: 

Division of Naval Militia Affairs: For the following, authorized by 
section 17 of the Naval Militia act approved February 16, 1914: Chief 
clerk, $1,600; clerks—1 of class 2, of class 1, 1 $1,100, 3 at 
$1,000 each ; messenger boy, $600; in all, $10,100, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the head of “ Department of 
the Interior,” on page 94, line 11, before the word “Building,” 
to strike out “Old Post Office Department” and insert “ General 
Land Office,” so as to make the clause read: 

General Land Office Building: Engineer and electrician, $1,600; as- 
sistant engineer, $1,000; 4 firemen; 3 watchmen, acting as lieutenants, 
teh “af 4460 Sach 8 Ghee’ Mette aad 
plumber), at $900 each; in all, $39,380. t = 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in the item of appropriation for 
General Land Office, on page 96, line 10, after “$2,000,” to in- 
sert “who may, with the approval of the commissioner, desig- 
nate a clerk of the General Land Office to act as such deposi- 
tary in his absence,” so as to read: 

ositary a for mmissi: 
$5,000, WS sags Sith 
clerk of the General Land ce to act as such depositary in his ab- 
sence; clerk and librarian, $1,000; in all, $631,250. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 99, line 18, after the word 
“telegrams,” to strike out “$85,000” and insert “$100,000,” so 
as to make the clause read: 

For per diem at not ex $3 in lieu of subsistence pursuant to 
section 13 of the sundry civil act approved August 1, 1914, for persons 
special investigations: DIRILA th AA tacts sak oa 
other necessary expenses, including telegrams, $100,000. + 2 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 99, after line 19, to insert: 

For the purchase of law and reference books, including their ex- 
change, for the general library of the Pension Bureau, 200. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, at the top of page 100, to insert: 

The sum of $750, or so much thereof as mee. be necessary, of the 
$6,000 appropriated for miscellaneous expenses, Bureau of Pensions, in 
the 1 tive, executive, and judicial act for the fiscal year 1915, is 
made available for constructing a fireproof and waterproof yault for 
the use of the disbursing office, Bureau of Pensions. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 101, after line 7, to insert: 

For special and temporary services of writers certified by the 
Civil Service Commission, who may be employed in such numbers at 
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$2.50 per diem as may. in the judgment of the Commissioner of Pat- 
e! 


ents, be necessary to keep current the work of furnishing manuscript 
copies of records, $5,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 101, line 17, after the word 
“ Governments,” to strike out “$2,500” and insert “ $3,000,” 
so as to make the clause read: 


For purchase of professional and other reference books and publica- 


tions and scientific books and expense of transporting publications of 
patents issued by the Patent Office to foreign Governments, 83,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 101, after line 17, to strike 
out: 

For purchase of law and other reference books, $500. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the head of “ Offices of sur- 
veyors general,” on page 106, line 14, after the word “ expenses,” 
to strike out “$2,500” and insert “$2,900,” and in line 15, 
after the words “in all,” to strike out “$15,500” and insert 
“ $15,900,” so as to make the clause read: 

Alaska: Surveyor general and ex officio secretary of the Territory, 
$4,000 ; clerks, $9,000; contingent expenses, $2,900; in all, $15,900. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 106, line 16, after the word 
“clerks,” to strike out “$10,000” and insert “$13,000,” and in 
line 17, after the words “in all,” to strike out “$14,500” and 
insert “ $17,500,” so as to make the clause read: 

Arizona: Surveyor general, $3,000; clerks, $13,000; contingent ex- 
penses, $1,500; in all, $17,500. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 107, line 13, after the word 
“ clerks,” to strike out “$8,000” and insert “ $11,000,” and in 
line 14, after the words “in all,” to strike out “$12,500” and 
insert “ $15,500,” so as to make the clause read: 

Washington: Surveyor general, $3,000; clerks, $11,000; contingent 
expenses, $1,500; in all, $15,500. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 107, line 16, after the 
word “clerks,” to strike out “$12,500” and insert “$18,500”; 
in line 17, after the word “ expenses,” to strike out “ 8500“ and 
insert $600"; and in the same line, after the words “in all,” 
to strike out “ $16,000 ” and insert “ $22,100,” so as to make the 
clause read: 

Wyoming: Surveyor K N 83,000; clerks, $18,500; contingent ex- 
penses, $600; in all, $ 2,100. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 108, line 3, after the words 
“may require,” to insert “and to pay their actual necessary 
traveling expenses in going to and returning from such office 
out of the appropriation for surveying the public lands,” so as 
to make the clause read: 

The Secretary of the Interior is authorized to detail temporarily 
clerks from the office of one 3 general to another as the neces- 
sities of the service may require and to pay their actual necessary travel- 
ing expenses in going to and returning from such office out of the 
appropriation for surveying the public lands. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the head of “Post Office 
Department,” on page 114, line 12, before the words “ of class 
8,” to strike out “34” and insert “31”; in line 13, before the 
words “of class 2,” to strike out “50” and insert “47”; in 
line 15, before the words “of class 1,” to strike out “62” and 
insert 59“; in line 17, before the words “at $1,000 each,” to 
strike out “40” and insert “42”; in line 18, before the words 
“at $900 each,” to strike out “21” and insert “23,” so as to 
make the clause read: 

Office of Third Assistant Postmaster General: Third Assistant Post- 
master General, 9 chief clerk, $2,500; division of stamps 
superintendent 825 50; division of finance—superintendent (who shall 

ve bond in such amount as the Postmaster General may determine 
‘or the faithful discharge of his duties) $2,250; division of classifica- 
tion—superintendent $2,750; division of registered mails—superin- 
tendent $2,500; division of money orders—superintendent $2,750, chief 
clerk $2,250 ; clerks—19 of class 4, 31 of class 3 (2 transferred from 
Postmaster General's office), 47 of class 2 (1 transferred to Postmaster 
General's office), 59 of class 1 (2 transferred from Fourth Assistant's 
office, 1 to Postmaster General's office), 42 at $1,000 each (2 trans- 
ferred from Fourth Assistant's office), 23 at $900 each (1 transferred 
from Fourth Assistant's office). 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 114, line 20, before the 
words “two messengers,” to insert “4 at $720 each.” 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. I ask the Senate to disagree to 
the amendment of the committee, which inserts “4 at $720 
each.” 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. On the same page, in line 20, 
after the word “ messengers,” I move to insert “4 assistant 
messengers,” 


Mr. OWEN.: At what rate? 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. 
messengers shall receive, 

Mr. OWEN. How much is that? 
i Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. Seven hundred and twenty dol- 
ars. : 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 114, line 20, after the 
words “in all,” to strike out “$316,330” and insert “$310,410,” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 115, line 13, before the 
word “ Division,” to strike out “assistant superintendents in 
line 15, after the words “ Postal Service,” to insert “ Division of 
Dead Letters—superintendent $2,500,” so as to read: 


Office Fourth Assistant Postmaster General: Fourth Assistant Post- 
master General, $5,000; chief clerk, $2,500; Division of Rural Mails— 
superintendent $3,000, assistant superintendent $2,000, chief clerk 
$2,000; Division of Supplies—superintendent $2,750, assistant superin- 
tendent $2,500; Division of Equipment—superintendent $2,750, chief 
clerk 82.000 (transferred from appropriation “ Labor, mail-bag repair 
727760 Postal Service”); Division of Dead Letters—superintendent 

2,500. 


The statute fixes what assistant 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in the item of appropriation for 
“ Office Fourth Assistant Postmaster General,” on page 116, line 
17, after the words“ in all,” to strike out “ $395,060” and insert 
“ $397,560,” so as to read: 

Twenty-eight laborers (2 transferred to Postmaster General's venti A 
3 female laborers, at $480 each (2 transferred to Postmaster General's 
office) ; in all $397,560. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the head of Department of 
Justice,” on page 119, line 18, after the word “department,” 
to insert “including their exchange,” so as to make the clause 
read ; 

40 books for jaw library of the department, including their exchange, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the head of “ Department of 
Commerce,” in the item of appropriation for the office of the 
Secretary, on page 121, line 25, after the word “each,” to 
strike out “2 firemen, at $660 each (1 fireman transferred from 
Census Office)” and insert “3 firemen (1 transferred from 
Census Office)”; and on page 122, line 6, after the words “in 
all,” to strike out “$170,360” and insert “$170,480,” so as to 
read: 

Three elevator conductors, at $720 each; 3 firemen (1 transferred 
from Census Office); 13 laborers; 2 laborers, at $480 each; cabinet- 
maker, $1,000; carpenter, $900; chief watchman, $900; 10 watchmen 
E transferred from Census Office); 25 charwomen (5 transferred from 

ensus Office) ; in all, $170,480. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 123, line 17, after the 
words “per day,” to strike out “ $552,300” and insert“ $512,000, 
$150,000 of said sum to be immediately available for the com- 
pletion of the canvass of manufacturing establishments,” so as 
to make the clause read: `S : 

For securing information for census reports, provided for by law, 

3 reports of cotton production, periodical report of stocks 
of baled cotton in the United States and of domestic and foreign con- 
sumption of cotton; per diem compensation of special agents and 
expenses of same and of detailed employees, whether employed in 
Washington, D. C., or elsewhere; cost of transcribing State, municipal 
or other records; temporary rental of quarters outside of the Distric 
of Columbia; for supervising agents, and employment by them of such 
temporary service as may be necessary in collecting statistics required ` 
by law: Provided, That the compensation of not to exceed five special 
agents provided for in this 8 may be fixed at an amount not 
to exceed $8 per day, $512,000, $150,000 of said sum to be Immediately 
8 for the completion of the canvass of manufacturing establish- 
ments, 
* Mr. BURTON. I should like to inquire what that item is 
“ $150,000 of said sum to be immediately available for the com- 
pletion of the canvass of manufacturing establishments,” When 
was that authorized by law? 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. I will try and find it for the 
Senator, but it is provided for by law. It is an appropriation 
in accordance with law, and this $150,000 made available im- 
mediately enables the Director of the Census to reduce the ap- 
propriation from $552,000 to $512,000, because it will enable him 
to carry on the work continuously and economically instead of 
irregularly. 

Mr. BURTON. Is this appropriation of $150,000 in the na- 
ture of a deficiency appropriation or is it an annual appropriu- 
tion? 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. It is a part of the appropriation 
for the year 1916. It is not a deficiency, but it is taken from 
the $512,000; it is made available immediately to enable the 
work to go along continuously and economically, and it will 
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enable the Director of the Census to reduce the aggregate ap- 
propriation from $552,000 to $512,000. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator that the appropria- 
tion for last year was not sufficient to carry on the work to 
the end of the fiscal year ending June 30, 1915. In order that 
the work may continue right along, $150,000 of this amount for 
the coming fiscal year is now made available for the work for 
which they anticipated they would have appropriations in the 
last appropriation bill. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. If the Senator from Ohio de- 
sires it, I can have the letter from the Census Bureau read. 

Mr. SMOOT. It had better be read. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. It is not in any sense a deficiency, 
but by being made immediately available it will effect an 
economy in the service. 

Mr. BURTON. Before the letter is read I should like to 
ask, What is this “canvass of manufacturing establishments”? 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. It is a census of manufacturing 
establishments, It is a regular branch of the census work. 

Mr. BURTON. In the usual form, giving the number of 
establishments, the capital, employees, wages, raw material, 
and finished product? 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. It is a complete census of general 
industries, as I understand, as provided for by law. 

Mr. BURTON. When was that authorized? 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. I can not immediately lay my 
hand on the statute which is now in force, and which provides 
for this census, but I know there is such a statute. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator from Ohio that it 
was provided for in the legislative bill for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1914. 

Mr. BURTON. What is the total cost of this census? 

Mr. SMOOT. I forget exactly the amount of the appropria- 
tion, but I will say to the Senator that whatever the amount 
of the appropriation, it is not sufficient to carry on the work 
to the end of this year. 

Mr. BURTON. There has been a census every five years of 
manufacturing establishments? 

Mr. SMOOT. This is not the particular census of which the 
Senator speaks; this is the census which was provided for by 
the appropriation for the taking of the census of manufactures. 
There is, however, an appropriation made other than this for 
the general census of the United States. This has nothing 
whatever to do with that. 

Mr. BRYAN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Florida. 

Mr. BRYAN. In the statement prepared by the Director of 
the Census I find this, which will probably answer the question 
of the Senator from Ohio: 

There has been appropriated and set aside for the census of manu- 
factures of 1914, sito. 00, to be expended for field work during the 
fiscal year. It has also been estimated that the office work during the year 
ending June 30. 1915. on this branch of the census would amount to 
approximately $380,000, making a total for the present 
fiscal year of $850,000. N 

Of course, the addition of $150,000 would make it an even 
million dollars. As I understand, that will complete the census 
of manufactures. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, will the Senator from 
Florida permit me to interrupt him? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Florida 
yield to the Senator from New Hampshire? 

Mr. BRYAN. I do. 

Mr. GALLINGER. When is the result of this investigation 
to be promulgated—immediately upon its completion? 

Mr. BRYAN. According to this statement, that is the pur- 
pose; it is not to be postponed. 

Mr. GALLINGER. It is not for the purpose of the next cen- 
sus, is it? 

Mr, BRYAN. No; as I understand, the Director of the Census 
states that he will be able to publish it shortly. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, this is, to my mind, an 
illustration of the tremendous waste of money which we are 
making in this country by these investigations at great cost. 
They are practically out of date when we get their results: The 
census of the manufacturing establishments this year would not 
give us any information next year, nor would they have much 
relation to the condition of things the year before.. If they are 
printed and promulgated, however, immediately upon comple- 
tion, they ought to be completed as speedily as possible. 

I presume that this is good work, valuable work, and I do not 
oppose it; but I have been interested in noticing the investiga- 
tions by the Department of Labor. They send out their agents 
all over the country to ascertain the wages, the number of em- 
ployees, and all that, and by the time we get the information in 
print, the whole condition has changed. Not only that, but they 


are duplicating that kind of work in several of the departments. 
I think the whole thing ought to be very carefully looked into 
with a view of practicing not only economy but common sense 
in such matters. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. BURTON. The letter was to be read, I believe, Mr. 
President. 
—.— PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will read the 
etter. 

The Secretary read as follows: 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, 
BUREAU OF THE CENSUS, 
Washington, February 2, 1915. 
My Dran Senator: Confirming our conversation of yesterday, I de- 
sire to request that you have the bill (H. R. 19909) making gn 
riations for the legislative, executive, and judicial expenses of the 

vernment for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1916, and for other 
pu „ amended as follows: On page 119, after line 2, and in lien 
of the word“ Provided,” on line 3, insert the following: 

“ Provided, That of the amount = BB y this paragraph the 
sum of $150,000 shall be immediat y available for the completion of 
the canvass of manufacturing establishments.” 

You will please note that I have reduced the total amount of the 
appropriation for collecting statistics from $552,300 to $512,000, which 
is a decrease of $40,300 the amount allowed by the House. I am 
willing to Ge $40,300 of the sppropristion for taking the census of 
manufactures if I can get $150 of the total made available at the 
time the bill becomes a law. am ask that this be done in order 
that I may have sufficient money to push canvass and complete m 
field work by June 30, 1915. It is my intention, if this money is made 
available, to finish the field canvass earlier than it has ever n done 
before and to publish the final results several months in advance of the 
publication of aor preceding census of manufactures, 

If this money not made available immediately upon the passage 
of the bill, I very much fear that my Sf ai ion will be ex- 
pended before the close of the fiscal year. this should happen, it 
would place the bureau in a very embarrassing position, as the canvass 
of the manufacturing establishments would have to be abandoned until 
the appropriation for the next year became available. The 
bureau will have a large number of clerks and agents in the 
field in connection with this e and if the appropriation should 
be exhausted it would be n o return them to office here 
or to their ve hom ter send them into the field again 
at very heavy expense to the bureau. By havin 150,000 available 
before the end of this fiscal year, a contingency o is kind would be 
prevented. 

Very truly, yours, 


and 


Wu. J. Harris, 
Director, 
Hon. THomMas S. MARTIN, 
Chairman Committee on App lations 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 
Mr. BURTON. Mr. President, I wish to ask one question, 
Who are these five special agents provided for in this para- 
graph? Where are those provided for? In a hasty reading I 
am unable to see where provision is made for them. 

Mr. SMOOT. They will be paid out of the lump sum. 

Mr. BURTON. I know, but this provision reads: 

Provided, That the compensation of not to exceed five special agents 
provided for in this paragraph may be at an amount not to 
exceed $8 per day. 

Mr. SMOOT. They are to be paid out of the lump sum. 

Mr. BURTON. I know that; but who are the “five special 
agents provided for in this paragraph”? How are they chosen? 
Are they under the civil service? 

Mr. SMOOT. I should say they are not. I should say they 
would be appointed by the Director of the Census as soon as 
the $150,000 appropriation is available or upon the passage of 
the bill. 

Mr. BURTON, That seems to have been in the bill before. 
Provision is made that $150,000 is to be immediately available. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I think these five special agents are under 
the civil service. Though the Director of the Census does ap- 
point special agents at three or four dollars a day for special 
work, there are five or six men who are under civil service. I 
know that. I know nothing about these five special agents, how- 


ever. 

Mr. BURTON. There is some confusion here. I did not un- 
derstand the statement of the Senator from North Carolina. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I said these five special agents were under 
civil service, but the Director of the Census does appoint a great 
many agents who are provided for special. work. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; I will say to the Senator that I am quite 
sure these special agents are not under civil service. The five 
special agents who will be appointed by the Director of the 
Census, I have no doubt, will be paid out of the sum provided 
for by this appropriation. 

Mr. GALLINGER. The probability is, Mr. President, that the 
House of Representatives copied the phraseology of the bill of 
last year, because these five special agents are not provided for 
in this paragraph, so far as I can find, and the Senator from 
Ohio [Mr. Burton] has called attention to the same thing. I 
think the words * provided for in this paragraph” ought to be 
stricken out. They can be restored in conference if they ought 
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not to be out, and I move to strike out the words “ provided for 
in this paragraph.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment proposed by 
the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr.. GALLINGER] will be 
stated. 

The SECRETARY. On page 123, line 16, it is proposed to strike 
out the words “ provided for in this paragraph.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the amendment 
is agreed to. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I simply want to call the atten- 
tion of the Senator from Ohio to the fact that in that para- 
graph he will notice, beginning at the end of line 7, this lan- 
guage: 

Per diem compensation of special agents and expenses of same and of 
detailed employees— 

I think it is to that language the phrase “ provided for in this 
paragraph” refers; but as to the five special agents, they could 
not be paid to exceed $8 per day. I think, therefore, those 
words should not be stricken out. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, let the vote whereby my 
amendment was agreed to be reconsidered. I think the Senator 
from Utah is right. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. If there be no objection, the vote 
whereby the amendment proposed by the Senator from New 
Hampshire [Mr. GALLINGER] was agreed to will be reconsidered, 
and the amendment will be regarded as not agreed to. 

Mr. BURTON. Well, Mr. President, that is not an authoriza- 
tion to employ special agents. The language in lines 7 and 8 
reads: 

xpen same and of 
T EST Aa REUE COOLEN IA WAEA D. OT OE elle. 
where— 

That does not seem to imply the creation of any new office. 
Indeed, so far as it goes, it negatives that idea, because it 
speaks of “detailed employees,” while the words which the 
Senator from New Hampshire proposed to strike out were 
“provided for in this paragraph.” I do not see any place in 
the paragraph where there is provision for any special agents. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. This paragraph provides the com- 
pensation, but there must be some provision of law somewhere 
else authorizing the employment. I agree with the Senator 
from Ohio. I do not see any specific authority here for their 
appointment, but it does provide for the compensation of special 
agents. 

Mr. BURTON. Under those circumstances, I should be in- 
clined to think, Mr. President, that the proposed amendment 
of the Senator from New Hampshire was appropriate. At 
least, I think the language had better go out, and, if necessary, 
it can be restored in conference. I am especially interested 
in this paragraph, in knowing whether these appointees are to 
be outside the civil service. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. I can not answer that. I am not 
very particular whether they are or not. I am not watching 
for appointments to positions involving a few dollars, and I am 
very indifferent to that matter one way or the other. I do not 
think the Government will be wrecked if the Director of the 
Census has to appoint them; and I do not think that it will be 
wrecked if he should have to go to the Civil Service Commis- 
sion for them. 

Mr. BURTON. Except, Mr. President, that the whole tend- 
eney in the management of the departments and bureaus by this 
administration has been to wreck the civil service. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. Well, Mr. President, I am not 
going into a discussion of that question, either. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. Mr. President, I understood that 
the amendment offered by the Senator from New Hampshire 
had been withdrawn, but the amendment of the committee has 
not yet been adopted. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment reported by the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Appropriations 
was, at the top of page 124, to strike out: 

That section 31 of the act approved July 2, 1909, is hereby repealed, 


And insert: 

Census of agriculture: For taking, compiling, and completing the 
census of agriculture required by section 31 of the act approved ay 
2, 1909, providing for the Thirteenth and su uent censuses, includ- 
e, ETOS services in the District of Columbia and in the field, 

2,286, i 


Mr. KENYON. Mr. President, I object to that amendment, 
and I want to submit a few observations in regard to it. 


Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. Mr. President; there will be some 
discussion about that amendment, and I suggest that it be 
passed over until we get through with the remainder of the bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. In the absence of objection, the 
amendment will be passed over. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Appropriations was, 
on page 124, line 13, after the word “clerks,” to strike out 
“nine” and insert “ten,” and in line 17, after the words “in 
all,” to strike out “$119,280,” and insert “$121,080,” so as to 
make the clause read: 

Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce: Chief, $6,000; assistant 
chlefs—1 $3,500, 1 39.000; chiefs of divisions—1 * 500, 1 82,000; 
assistant chief of division, $2,250; chief clerk, $2,250; transiator, 
$2,000; stenographer to chief of bureau, $1,600; clerks—10 of class 
4, 6 of class 3, 1 $1,500, 15 of class 2, 14 of class 1, 13 at $1,000 
each (2 transferred to Secretary's office), 14 at $900 each (1 trans- 
ferred to Secretary’s office); 3 assistant messengers; 2 laborers; in 
all, $121,080. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 126, line 17, after the words 
“United States,” to strike out “and for one clerk to each of 
said commercial attachés to be paid a salary not to exceed 
$1,500 each,” and insert “for clerks to commercial attachés,” 
so as to make the clause read: 

Commercial attachés: For commercial attachés, to be inted 
the Secretary of Commerce, after 8 be held “ander ry 
direction to determine their competency, and to be accredited through 
the State Department, whose duties shall be to investigate and report 
upon such conditions in the manufacturing industries and trade of 
foreign countries as may be of interest to the United States; for clerks 
to commercial attachés; and for necessary traveling and subsistence 
expenses, rent, purchase of reports, books of reference and periodicals, 
travel to and from the United States, and all other necessary expenses 
not included in the foregoing; such commercial attachés shall serve 
directly under the Secretary of Commerce and shall report directly to 
him, $100,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 127, line 5, after the word 
“each,” to strike out “1 $900” and insert “3 at $900 each,” 
and in line 6, after the words “in all,” to strike out “ $15,540” 
and insert $17,340,” so as to make the clause read: 

Shogo ager peer Service: Supervising Inspector General, $4,000; 
chief clerk and Acting Supervising Inspector General in the absence of 
that officer, $2,000; clerks—2 of class 3, 1 of class 2, 1 of class 1, 2 
at $1,000 each, 3 at $900 each; messenger; in all, $17,340. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 127, line 16, after the 
words “New York,” to strike out “twenty-seven” and insert 
“thirty-three”; in line 20, after the name Milwaukee,” to 
strike out “ eight” and insert “two”; in line 22, after “ $2,500,” 
to insert: “ Providence, R. I., 2 at $1,800 each; Cleveland, Ohio, 
2 at $1,600 each; Chicago, III., 2 at $1,600 each; Grand Haven, 
Mich., 2 at $1,600; Detroit, Mich., 2 at $1,600 each; Portland, 
Oreg., 2 at $1,600 each”; and, on page 128, line 2, after the 
word “each,” to strike out “$152,500” and insert “$174,500,” 
so as to make the clause read: 

Assistant inspectors, as authorized by act of April 9, 1906, for the 
following tts: New York, 33 at $2,000 each; New Orleans, 4 at 
$1,800 cach; Baltimore, 6 at $1,800 each; Boston, 6 at $1,800 each; 
Philadelphia, 8 at $1,800 each; San Francisco, 8 at $1,800 each; 
Buffalo, f at $1,600 each; Milwaukee, 2 at $1,600 each; Norfolk, 4 at 
$1,600 each; Seattle, 8 at $1,600 each; traveling inspector, 83.500; 
Providence, R. I., 2 at $1,800 each; Cleveland, Ohio, 2 at $1,690 each; 
Chicago, III., 2 at $1,600 each; Grand Haven, Mich., 2 at 11000 each ; 
Detroit, Mich., 2 at $1,600 each; Portland, Oreg., 2 at $1,600 each; 
$174,500, 

Mr. BURTON. Mr. President, I have received quite a num- 
ber of complaints that the inspection service was so much be- 
hind that boats were delayed in beginning the business of the 
season. I take it this paragraph increases the number of in- 
spectors and seeks to remedy that situation. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Yes. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. The Senator is correct. The num- 
ber of inspectors is increased for the purpose of making the in- 
spection more prompt and more efficient. 

Mr. BURTON. When will this provision go into effect? 

Mr. OVERMAN. On July 1. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. On the ist day of July next. 

Mr. BURTON. If the evil exists, it is pressing now, and I 
will inquire if there is any objection to stating that these 
amounts shall be immediately available? 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. It seems to me the time is so 
near at hand that we can better afford to go along and await 
the regular course for the law to become operative rather than 
to make the amounts immediately available. 

Mr. BURTON. The provision is in pursuance of the recom- 
mendations of the Supervising Inspector and of the Secretary 
of Commerce, is it not? 
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Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. It is duly recommended and esti- 
mated for. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Appropriations was, 
on page 128, line 3, after the word “Service,” to strike out 
“ $353,600” and insert “$375,600,” so as to make the clause 
read: 

In all, Steamboat-Inspection Service, $375,600. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 128, line 25, after “ $80,000,” 
to insert: 

Provided, That after the passage of this act the officers and em- 
pores of the Steamboat-Inspection Service traveling in Alaska may 
e allowed, in addition to actual traveling expenses, actual expenses of 
subsistence not to exceed $7 per day when authorized by the Secretary 
of Commerce. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 129, line 12, after “ $1,200,” 
to strike out Bath, $1,000”; in line 13, after “ $3,000,” to strike 
out Gloucester, 8600“; in line 15, before the name “ Philadel- 
phia,” to strike out “ Pascagoula, $300”; and in line 17, after 
the words “in all,” to strike out “ $29,500” and insert $27,600,” 
so as to make the clause read: 

Shipping service: For shipping commissioners in amounts not ex- 
ceeding the following: Baltimore, a Boston, $3,000; New Bed- 
ford, $1,200 ; New Orleans, $1,500; New York, $5,000; Norfolk, $1,500; 
Philadelphia, $2,400; Portland, Me., $1,300; Seattle, $3,500; vi- 
dence, 51.800; Rockland, $1,200; San Francisco, $4,000; in all, $27,600. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 135, after line 13, to insert: 

For investigation and standardization of methods and instruments 
employed in radio communication. ere. personal services in the 
District of Columbia and in the field, $10,000. 

The amendment was agreed to, 

The next amendment was, on page 135, after line 18, to insert: 

For investigation of the methods of measurement and technical proc- 
esses in the manufacture of pottery, brick, tile, terra cotta, and other 
clay ere and the study of the properties of the materials used in 
that industry, $10,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BURTON. There is rather an exceptional provision at 
the bottom of page 143 and at the top of page 144, reading as 
follows: 

Retired Judges: Salaries of ju retired under section 714 of the 
Revised Statutes, so much as may necessary for the fiscal year 1916. 

No amount is given. Is that one of the continuing appropria- 
tions paid out of the Treasury without legislation specifying the 
amount? 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. It is never made definite. The 
item is to pay judges who have retired, and that is a varying 
amount. We might make a specific appropriation now and 
within 80 days another judge might retire and there would be 
no provision to pay him. It is an indefinite appropriation, and 
necessarily so. It is always made in that form and it is en- 
tirely free from any injustice or any wrong. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will ask the Senator if it is not a continuing 
appropriation and paid every year without a direct appropria- 
tion being made of a specific amount? 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. I believe it is customary to make 
this provision, continuing it every year. It covers a varying 
Class, and the amount can not be fixed without doing injustice 
to some one. 

Mr. BURTON. I am aware, Mr. President, that it is in 
cio with law, but I do not see the need of the provision 

ere. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. Well, it certainly does not do any 
harm and, in my judgment, it is necessary. 

Mr. BURTON. I do not know that it can do any harm, either. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. I am quite sure it can not. 

Mr. BURTON. But it is a rather singular provision to put 
in an appropriation bill in the midst of a number of specific 
appropriations. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. The amount expended last year is 
given in the Book of Estimates, but exactly what it will be 
another year depends on circumstances which have not yet 
developed. There may be other judges who will retire whose 
salaries would have to be paid. At any rate, the provision can 
not possibly do any harm. 

Mr. WARREN. If the Senator from Ohio will refer to sec- 
tion 714 of the Revised Statutes, he will see that authorization 


‘is made for these payments. That section reads: 


Sec. 714. When any judge of any court of the United States resigns 
his office, after having Tas his commission as such at least 10 years, 
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and-having attained the age of 70 years, he shall, during the residue of 
his natural life, receive the same salary which was by law payable to 
him at the time of his resignation, 

I think, therefore, this is a continuing appropriation in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of law. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. The provision is in the usual lan- 
guage; it is in accordance with the rules of the auditing de- 
partment of the Government, and it is certainly a safe piece of 
legislation. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Appropriations 
was, under the head of “ Judicial,” on page 145, line 4, after 
the words “law books,” to insert “including the exchange 
thereof,” so as to make the clause read: 

Books for judicial officers: For purchase and rebinding of law books, 
including the niger thereof, for United States judges, district attor- 
neys, and other judicial officers, including the nine libraries of the 
United States circuit courts of appeals, to be expended under the 
direction of the Attorney General: Provided, That such books shall in 
all cases be transmitted to their successors in office; all books purchased 
28.850 to be plainly marked, The property of the United States,“ 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was concluded. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. Mr. President, the first amend- 
ment passed over, I believe, was on page 28, relating to the 
Library. 

Mr. SMOOT. The first one, I think, is on page 5. As I re- 
call, an amendment was passed over in line 17, on page 5, coy- 
ering the words “one for the majority and one for the 
minority.” 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. That relates to the experts for 
the Finance Committee. The Senator is correct. That, how- 
ever, is a provision in the House text. 

Mr. SMOOT. I understood the Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
Surrhl to move to strike out the words “one for the majority 
and one for the minority, at $2,000 each.” 

ane VICE PRESIDENT. That is not a committee amend- 
men 

Mr. SMOOT. That is true. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. There are some committee amend- 
ments which have been passed over. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. I have called attention to the. 
first committee amendment passed over, on page 28. 

Mr. LEA of Tennessee. I do not think, Mr. President, there 
was an amendment passed over at the point indicated by the 
Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor]. There was merely notice 
given that an amendment would be offered at that point. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. An amendment was agreed to 
N as I understand, but the Senator from Utah proposed to 
a to it. 

Mr. SMOOT. If the Senator from Virginia has no further 
committee amendments to offer, when all the committee amend- 
ments that have been passed over have been agreed to, I will 
offer an amendment. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. I inquire if the amendment, on 
page 28, after the figures “$2,500,” in line 6, was agreed to? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That was agreed to. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. Now, I will go to page 28. Is 
that the page? 

Mr. SMOOT. The next item is on page 30. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. Oh, yes; about the Panama 
Canal. That was passed over, I think, at the request of the 
Senator from Utah. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment has been read. It 
was passed over. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. I call the attention of the Sena- 
tor from Utah to the amendment, on page 30, line 21, making 
an appropriation for the expenses of the formal opening of the 
Panama Canal. The Senator from Utah asked that that be 
passed over. It has not yet been adopted. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator that I have sent 
word to a Senator who desired to speak upon it. Does the Sen- 
ator from Idaho desire to discuss it? 

Mr. BORAH. I do not care to speak on it. I simply wanted 
to know if there was any statement before the committee show- 
ing what this $160,000 is for. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. There was an informal schedule 
sent to the committee from the War Department which esti- 
mated for an appropriation of $250,000. In that $250,000 there 
was provision made for the President and for representatives 
of foreign Governments and for administrative officers and offi- 
cials who have done this great work—engineers like Goethals 
and all the engineers who have been associated with the work. 
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There was provision made for ‘them, and there was also pro- 
yision made for taking a large delegation from Congress. It 
included about $100,000. Three ships were to be set aside for 
the transportation of Members of Congress. The committee 
thought that scheme ought not to be carried out. ‘They thought 
Congress ought to be represented, however, and under the pro- 
vision as it now exists the President will invite a fair repre- 
sentation of both Houses of Congress. 

It was my suggestion to the President that we should ‘not 
undertake to fix the personnel of this committee, but leave it 
to him. He said he would not like to undertake that duty; 
and I then suggested that the presiding officers of the two 
Houses could relieve him of it; that the President of the Senate 
could designate the Senators and the Speaker of the House 
designate the Members of the House to make a committee or a 
representation of the two Houses of Congress on this oecasion 
and the expenses of that committee of the two Houses of Con- 
gress have been provided for in this $160,000. It is largely in- 
tended to pay distinguished attention to the South American 
Republics. The estimate did not go into very great detail, but 
in a general way it did make out a scheme of the kind I have 
mentioned. 

Mr. BORAH. As I understand, then, a large portion of this 
$160,000, or at least a portion of it, is to be used for the pur- 
pose of paying the way, the expenses, hotel bills, and so forth, 
of Members of Congress to attend this exposition? 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. On the contrary, Mr. President, 
an exceedingly small quantity of it is to be so used. The 
$100,000 provided for that purpose the committee thought was 
too large. It did not want any junket. It did not want any 
large representation from Congress, and we struck out about 
$100,000 in order not to permit a thing of that sort. A very 
small committee is to be selected, in order that the Congress 
may have official representation on this great occasion; but only 
a very small part of this $160,000 will be required to pay that 
expense. Indeed, it will be paid out of what had been in- 
‘tended for other purposes. They will have to economize in the 
other purposes I have mentioned in order to make provision 
for a small representation of the two Houses of Congress. 

There is not ‘to be anything like a junket. There is not to 
be anything like a great occasion for the pleasure of Senators 

and Congressmen. It is simply to provide for official repre- 
sentation of the two Houses at the formal opening of the canal, 
and a very small part of this ‘$160,000 is to be expended for 
‘that purpose. 

Mr. GALUINGER. Mr. President, if the Senator will permit 
me, of course the officials of the other American Republics are 
to be invited. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. They are to be chiefly the objects 
of attention on this occasion. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will ask the Senator if it was not understood 
by the committee that none of the Members of the House and 
none of the Members of the Senate would be asked to accom- 
pany the President on this trip, or that if they did they would 
‘pay their own expenses? 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. Unless the President chose to in- 
vite a few Members of each ‘House, which I think he contem- 
Plates doing, but which he need not do unless he chooses. 

Mr. SMOOT. I thought it was distinctly understood that 
that was not to be the case—that none of the Members of Con- 
gress were to be asked. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. That was not my understanding. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I will state that I was on the subcommittee 
with the Senator from Utah, and the original idea was this: 
We at first provided for $250,000. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. ‘OVERMAN. The idea then was to provide for a large 
number; but rather than have a scandal about it, or a contro- 
versy about it, we struck out $100,000—— 

Mr. SMOOT. Ninety thousand dollars. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Ninety thousand dollars, which was the es- 
timate for Congress, Now, if the President chooses to invite a 
few of his friends, I presume he will do so. I do not know 
whether he will do it or not. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, do I understand that, so far as 
the intent of the committee is concerned, it has eliminated the 
entire amount which it was anticipated would be spent for 
Members of Congress? 

Mr, OVERMAN. Exactly—$90,000. 

Mr. BORAH. So there is really no specific provision here, in 
the mind of the committee, to provide for Congressmen? 

Mr. OVERMAN. Not at all. 

Mr. BORAH. Then whom is it for? 

Mr. OVERMAN. The President has a right to invite any- 
body he pleases. He can leave Congress out. 


Mr. BORAH. Yes; that is true; but what I wanted to get at 
was the intent of the committee, and whether or not the com- 
mittee was intending to appropriate for congressional repre- 
sentation. i 

Mr. OVERMAN. The original intention was to put in $100,- 
000 for Congress; but on account of the fact that there might 
seem to be a scandal about it in the country we struck that out 
entirely, and that was the estimate which we did strike out. 

Mr. SMOOT. I want to say that my understanding was that 
no Member of Congress would be invited to take this trip at 
Government expense. It was my understanding, when the esti- 
mated appropriation of $250,000 was first made, that Members 
of Congress would be invited, but the $90,000 reduction was 
made with the understanding that none should be invited. That 
is how I understood it. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. I have understood from the first 
that whether the amount was ‘$250,000 or $160,000, in either 
instance it was left for the President to expend this money as 
he saw fit. There was no direction that any Congressman 
should go, but I knew by an informal statement sent to me from 
the department that the scheme for the use of this $250,000 in- 
cluded the sending of three ships, with about 250 or 300 Mem- 
bers of Congress on board. For my part, I did not approve of 
that. I did not care whether there was a scandal or not, but I 
did not think it was wise or just or reasonable to take three 
shiploads of Congressmen down on this occasion, I did think, 
however, that there was some fitness in having a few Members 
of Congress represent the legislative department of the Govern- 
ment on this formal occasion. I understood from the War De- 
partment, and I also understood from a conversation with the 
President, that he would like to have some Members of Congress 
present on the formal opening of the canal. I told him the 
committee had determined to strike out this $90,000 because it 
did not approve of this great delegation going down there at 
the expense of the Government. It was said in the conversa- 
tion, either by him or by myself, that if he wanted to have any 
Members of Congress present, he could invite them and pay for 
them out of the $160,000. He said it would be very emburrass- 
ing to him to make the selection of a small committee to be 
present on this occasion, and I suggested that, if he desired it, 
I had no doubt the Vice President and the Speaker of the House 
would assist him. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Vice President has no right to 
take a hand in legislation. The Vice President announces now 
that he will appoint no Senators. That can be depended upon. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. Mr. President, I take it for 
granted that if the President of the United States should -re- 
quest you to aid him in the selection of a few Members of Con- 
gress to go down there, there would be no insuperable objection 
on your part; but that is a matter with which we are not con- 
cerned. We appropriate $160,000 and put it at the disposal of 
the President, to be paid out on his order only. 

Mr. FALL. Mr. President, does the Senator from Virginia 
think that the Congress has any concern with how this $160,000 
is to be expended? 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. I think it has; and it has done its 
part when it has put this sum at the disposal of the President 
of the United States, who is practically to be in charge of its 
expenditure. He is to invite the diplomats and the rulers of 
these South American Republics who have taken a deep interest 
in the Panama Canal, and he wants to extend to them some 
courtesies on the occasion of this formal opening. It is all put 
at the disposal of the President of the United States to be used 
in that way. 

Mr. FALL. Mr. President, I understand from the Senator 
that there is some tentative scheme of this outlined trip and the 
expenditure of this money that he has had the good fortune to 
have presented to him by the War Department, or some other 
department. I should like to get at the basis upon which this 
$160,000 was arrived at. For instance, I heard objections here 
from certain Members of the Senate to the mileage proposed by 
the committee for the Senators, and rather some little insistence 
that the mileage provided by the House should be retained, 
which as I recall was $12,700 for mileage for 96 Senators from 
their homes to attend the sessions of Congress and return. 
That, as I figured out, roughly speaking, would amount to $123 
apiece. I am perfectly willing to vote the $250,000 mentioned in 
the tentative scheme that the Senator speaks of if such an 
amount is necessary to carry out any legitimate purpose in 
opening the Panama Canal; but, query: If $188 apiece, on an 
average, is sufficient to pay the mileage and all expenses of a 
Senator in going to and from his home to attend the sessions of 
the Senate, how much is necessary to pay the expenses of the 
President of the United States to and from San Francisco, 
taking into consideration the fact that he is also to be furnished 
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with transportation, with war vessels, I presume with food, and 
with sleeping quarters for himself and his entourage, whether 
that may consist of diplomats, members of the staff of the Army 
or the Navy, or of Members of Congress. How much per capita 
is it? How do you arrive at this $160,000? 

As I say, if it is necessary to vote the $250,000 that was 
originally asked, I am perfectly willing to vote it; but I 
should like very much to have the same advantage that the 
Senator from Virginia has had of an examination of this ten- 
tative scheme, to find the basis upon which the amount of 
$160,000 or $250,000 was arrived at, and how much the Senator 
concluded to strike off, or for what reason he concluded to 
strike off the arbitrary amount of $90,000, leaving it at $160,000 
now. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. Mr. President, I explained to the 
Senator that we struck out what had been intended for, trans- 
portation and maintenance of Members of Congress. That was 
$90,000, and that was stricken from the bill. 

Mr. FALL. Exactly. How many Members of Congress was 
it intended to take upon this trip? ~ 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. There was no way to fix that. 
It was estimated, though, that about 250 might be taken, and 
that it would take about $90,000 or $100,000. Of course, there is 
no way of figuring out these expenses minutely and mathemati- 
cally. It is an approximate estimate; and the estimate was 
$250,000, including about $90,000 for Members of Congress. 

Mr. FALL. But there must be some basis even for an ap- 
proximate estimate. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. It was estimated by the Secretary 
of War that it would take $160,000, excluding this large dele- 
gation from Congress. 

Mr. FALL. And that is in addition to the amounts which are 
already appropriated and being used for keeping up the ships 
which will be used. I can understand why, if the shipping bill 
had passed, we will say, and $40,000,000 had been put into ves- 
sels, and it had been the intention to take the merchant-marine 
fleet which we were to acquire around to San Francsco, quite an 
amount of money would be necessary to pay the expenses; but 
the vessels which are now in the service of the United States 
are being appropriated for and being paid for. It is proposed 
now to use those vessels, as I understand, and that in addition 
to their use and the expenses which are being paid by the 
Government there shall be a further amount of $160,000. Upon 
what basis is that $160,000 arrived at? As I say, all that I 
have before me now is the basis of the mileage, for instance, of 
Senators. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. Mr. President, surely the Senator 
can not mean to compare this to mileage—to take the repre- 
sentatives of the South American Republics, the diplomats and 
others 7 

Mr. FALL. There is nothing said about them. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia (continuing). And extend to them 
hospitality, and nobody knows how much hospitality. Nobody 
can foresee what ought to be done. The purpose was simply 
to put the Chief Magistrate of the country in a position to do 
those things that hospitality requires, and extend those courte- 
sies which should be extended to our South American neighbors, 
and to the engineers and scientific men who have been connected 
with this great work, on the occasion of the formal opening of 
the Panama Canal. The nearest estimate we could get from 
the War Department was that it would take $160,000, leaving 
out of consideration a large congressional delegation. 

Mr. FALL. Mr. President, we are now arriving at some- 
thing which we can discuss. For the first time we understand 
now that the purpose of this appropriation is partly to pay the 
expenses of diplomats of other countries. Nothing whatsoever 
is said about that in the amendment. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. It is entirely up to the President 
to do all the things he thinks necessary and proper to be done 
on this great occasion to commemorate the opening of the great- 
est engineering work that ever has been completed in the history 
of the worid. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, if the Senator will yield to 
me, I should like to make a brief statement. 

Mr. FALL. Certainly. 

Mr. OVERMAN. The President is not limited to diplomats. 
As I myself heard him say, he is likely to have in the party 
those persons who have been most directly interested in build- 
ing the canal. It has been suggested that probably ex-Presi- 
dent Taft and ex-President Roosevelt will be invited, and 
everybody who was connected with the building of this great 
canal ought to go. 

Mr. REED. On the same boat, Mr. President? 

Mr. OVERMAN. No; on separate boats. [Laughter.] 


Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. It is for the President of the 
United States to say whether he will invite either Mr. Roosevelt 
or Mr. Taft. 

Mr. OVERMAN. That is right. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. There is no limitation on his 
authority, and there are no instructions to him. It is simply a 
question of whether or not Congress is willing to put at his 
disposal this amount of money for the commemoration of this 
great event. 

Mr. FALL. Mr. President, I have learned in the last few 
days of my legislative experience, and I am having it impressed 
on me now, that the ideas of some Members of the Senate are 
not in accord with those of others, and certainly those of one, 
that there shall be no question whatsoever as to any act of the 
Chief Executive of this Government; that he shall not be held 
responsible for the expenditure of the people’s money. Forty 
million dollars may be placed in his hands absolutely without 
any restriction for building a railroad in Alaska. Forty mil- 
lion dollars more may be placed in his hands for the purchase 
of vessels without restrictions. 

Mr. OVERMAN. What kind of restrictions would the Sen- 
ator put on him? 

Mr. FALL. I would not vote the money unless I knew what 
was going to be done with it, and I will not vote it unless I 
have some better evidence as to what is to be done with it. 

Mr. OVERMAN. If the Senator were going to draw the 
amendment, I should like to know what kind of an amendment 
he would draw and what kind of restrictions he would impose. 

Mr. FALL. If I had intended to appropriate $160,000 or 
$160, I should have specified what the purpose of it was. 

Mr. OVERMAN. The Senator would put everything in it in 
detail, and state how much was to be expended for each item? 

Mr. FALL. I would undoubtedly say that it was for the 
purpose of enabling the President of the United States to invite 
to accompany him upon this ship foreign diplomats, for instance. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I want to know how the Senator is going 
to specify how much of this $160,000 shall be spent for that 
purpose, and in what way it shall be spent. 

Mr. FALL. Before I voted $160,000 or $1,000 or $250,000 I 
should want to know something about the plan, so as to base the 
estimate upon it intelligently. 

Mr. OVERMAN. The Senator would like to provide « certain 
amount for mileage, I suppose, and a certain per diem, and so 
much for subsistence, and so on, and say how much each for- 
eigner should be allowed, and what it would cost each foreigner 
to go, and all those things, and how much grape juice should be 
supplied. [Laughter.] : 

Mr. FALL. I think it would be very easy, Mr. President, to 
say thz: the ships of war which are being furnished free, the 
na val vessels which are being furnished free, the services of the 
officers of the Army and Navy of the United States, which are 
being furnished free, are not included in this $160,000. Then 
I should think it would have been easy enough—the committee 
have been in consultation with the President—to arrive at some 
general conclusion with him as to the total number who would 
accompany him, whether of his political or domestic family, or 
of foreign families, royal families, or merely commoners. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. I do not think he will draw any 
political line as to whether he will invite a Republican or a 
Democrat. 

Mr. FALL. I have never yet heard a matter of this kind pre- 
sented from a Republican source, and I am not here to draw 
any partisan or political lines; but I am asked here to vote 
away a sum of money that is being taken somewhere from the 
people of the United States. I think the President of the 
United States is still responsible to the people of the United 
States. I have just as much respect for his high position as is 
entertained by any Member upon that side of the Senate Cham- 
ber, or any member of the committee. I do not for one moment 
question the honesty of the President of the United States. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President, does not the Senator recog- 
nize that whenever you attempt to specify exactly what shall be 
done a great many other things will arise that ought to be done, 
and they will be excluded by reason of the mention of the 
specific things? 

Mr. FALL. The Senator understands well enough that I am 
not asking him nor the committee to specify the exact amount 
of money which shall be spent; but I am asking from the com- 
mittee information to which, as a Member of the Senate, I am 
entitled as to what basis they used in arriving at the amount 
of $160,000 as being necessary. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. It was the opinion of those who were to 
have the matter in charge, taking into consideration the foreign 
diplomats who were to be brought there, and the other persons 
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who have some interest in the building of the canal, that this 
amount would be required. 

Mr. FALL. I have understood that, but that answers noth- 
ing. How did you arrive at the conclusion that you should 
strike out $90,000 from this item? 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. I have told the Senator two or 
three times that that was arrived at by striking out all moneys 
appropriated to take Congressmen down there. 

Mr. FALL. How many Members of Congress were you going 
to take with that $90,000? 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. Two hundred and fifty or three 
hundred—three vessels loaded with them. 

Mr. FALL. And you struck out $90,000 for 250 or 300 Con- 
gressmen? 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. We did. 

Mr. FALL. And you have left in $160,000 for how many? 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. I do not know how many the 
President will take with him or how many diplomats he will 
invite from the South American Republics and from the world 
everywhere to be present on this occasion. I will say to the 
Senator, if he will excuse me for one moment, that this esti- 
mate was sent to us in a lump sum from the office of the See- 
retary of War. It was discussed in the committee; and, so far 
from there being any politics in it, there was not a single Re- 
publican or Democrat either in the Committee on Appropria- 
tions who said one word against the allowance of $160,000 for 
the purpose specified in this amendment. 

Mr. FALL. Mr. President, I repudiate the use of the word 

“ politics” in this discussion. I have not used it. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. I did not say the Senator used 
it, but it has been used. 

Mr. FALL. I have no earthly objection to the expenditure 
of any amount of money to enable the President of the United 
States to go to the San Francisco Exposition in the proper 
style befitting the President of the United States to carry out 
the purposes of this amendment, if I understand what they 
are, but I want some basis for my vote. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. I will read it to the Senator 
again. 

Mr. FALL. I have read the amendment. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. It is all the basis I can possibly 
give the Senator. 

Mr. FALL. Then, if that is all, I can certainly say that I 
have no more information than I had from reading it in the 
first place, and I do not propose to yote the money of the 
people, so far as I am concerned, without some better basis. 
I notice that there is another item here of $25,000 for the 
contingent expenses of the President. Now, that is the usual 
amount. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. Mr. President, surely the Senator 
does not mean to say that he considers this a provision for the 
personal expenses of the President? 

Mr. FALL. I do not know what it is for. That is what I 
am asking. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. This amendment makes clear 
what it is for. 

Mr. FALL. I do not think it does. That is where we differ. 
I am asking some specific questions for information, and I 
can not get it. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. I hope the Senator will let me 
read it, so that it will go in the RECORD. 

Mr. FALL. Certainly. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia (reading) : 
EEC 
und each and every purpose connected therewith, $160 

That is the purpose for which the $160,000 is We 

Mr. FALL. I am not willing to leave everything to the Presi- 
dent of the United States. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. It is impossible to make a detailed 
statement of what these expenses are going to be. 

Mr. FALL. It is entirely possible and perfectly feasible for 
the Senator, if he knows anything about the foundation of this 
item, to explain to the Senate of the United States upon what 
it is founded. Some basis must be had for it. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. I have given the Senator all the 
information at my command. 

Mr. FALL. Well, it is not satisfactory to me. 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President, will the Senator from New 
Mexico yield to me for a moment? 

Mr. FALL, I will. 

Mr. KENYON. It seems to me the Senator is getting some 
information. 

Mr. FALL. I think so; yes. 

Mr. KENYON. The $90,000 was to cover the expenses of 250 
Congressmen, as I understand the explanation. 


> Ne FALL. I so understood from the explanation of the 
enator. 

Mr. KENYON. These Congressmen probably would be treated 
as well as diplomats or our brethren from South America. 

Mr. FALL. They would have to receive different treatment 
from that accorded to them recently, then. 

Mr. KENYON. Well, they probably would receive at least 
as good treatment. Therefore, the $160,000, at that ratio, would 
carry about 450; so the Senator has secured the information 
that this appropriation will carry about 450 people. 

Mr. FALL. I thank the Senator for the calculation he has 
made, which I have not had the time to make in the earnest 
effort in which I am now indulging to get information. How 
many diplomats, for instance, are included in this number of 
450, approximately? The expenses of Army officers and Navy 
officers and officials of the Government, as I understand, are 
already being paid by the Government. Are there 450 diplo- 
mats, Members of Congress being excluded? I do not think we 
have 450 diplomats in the United States at the present time, 
including neutrals and belligerents. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from New Mexico 
yield to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. FALL. For a question. I do not wish to yield the floor. 

Mr. REED. It occurs to me that a much graver question 
than the one the Senator is discussing is involved in this matter, 
and has been brought out in the debate, and I want to get the 
Senator’s opinion on it. 

Mr. FALL. I am always ready, in my humble way, to give 
my opinion. 

Mr. REED. It is stated that it is the purpose to take both 
ex-President Taft and ex-President Roosevelt on this trip. 

Mr. FALL. Do I understand that that is the purpose? 

Mr. REED. That has been stated. I wanted to ask the Sen- 
ator what he thought would become of the doctrine of neu- 
trality? [Laughter.] 

Mr. FALL. Mr. President, the other nations of the world have 
not joined with this Nation in declaring Panama a neutral zone. 
We have only done it ourselves, except by a treaty -with Eng- 
land, some portions of which seem to have been repudiated. 
The other nations have not treated it as a neutral zone. I do 
not know whether I am correct in stating that possibly a part 
of this money is going to be expended for the protection of the 
diplomats or the members of the party who are to go through 
the Panama Canal to San Francisco, or whether it is simply for 
transportation. I want to get at something. Now, 450 people 
are to be carried along in addition to the President. The Sena- 
tor says this is not for the payment of the expenses of the 
President, as I understand. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. Of course everybody knows that. 
The Senator need not ask me that question. He knows that 
$160,000 is not appropriated to pay the personal expenses of the 
President; and the amendment says it is for all expenses inci- 
dent to the opening of the canal. 

Mr. FALL. That means entertainment, music, and so forth? 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. It certainly must mean entertain- 
ment. That is certain. Not only South America, but the na- 
tions of the world, are interested in this great event. 

Mr. FALL. Bands are furnished, I think, on all the naval 
vessels. Music is furnished free, I believe. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. I think it ought to be. I have 
nothing to do with the arrangements; but if they do not have 
music of the very highest order, they will be very remiss in the 
discharge of their duty, in my judgment. 

Mr. FALL. I agree with the Senator. I think there is no 
doubt about that. 

Mr. SHIVELY. In order to meet and obviate the objections 
made to this appropriation an amendment can be added that 
everybody on the voyage shall be required to live on mush and 
milk and shall eat it out of a jug with a pegging awl. [Laugh- 
ter.] 

Mr. FALL. If the Senator from Indiana, who is so familiar 
with mush and milk, desires to offer that amendment, I shall 
make no objection to it, because he knows more about it than 
Ido. I am originally from Kentucky. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. Mr. President, something has been 
said here about inyiting ex-President Taft and ex-President 
Roosevelt. I have had no conversation with the President ex- 
cept that I did communicate with him over the telephone and 
told him we proposed to leave ont any provision of $90,000 for 
Congress. That is the extent of my communication with him. 
I do not know whom he will invite or whom he will expect to 
come, but I shall be very much surprised if he fails to invite 
ex-President Taft and ex-President Roosevelt. There is no poli- 
tics in this matter, and as they played a very conspicuous part 
in the construction of the canal it seems to me that the courtesy 
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of the occasion would require that they be invited and that they 
be provided for in a luxurious way in view of the distinguished 
part they took in the construction of this great work. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Now, let us understand this matter, to see 
what is done. I want to state to the Senate the facts. I want 
to state whom the President took into his confidence. The Sena- 
tor from New Mexico seems to be doubtful and suspicious. I 
am surprised that such a broad, patriotic Senator should be 
suspicious of the President and think he is going to spend some 
money that he ought not to spend. I will say to him that Mr. 
Mann, of the House, and Senator GALLINGER, of New Hamp- 
shire, and other Republicans were discussing this matter with 
the Democrats. Senators on both sides of the Chamber were dis- 
cussing it, and this side of the Chamber agreed that this ought 
to be done. We laid the whole thing before them, and they 
agreed on the amount right through. 

Mr. FALL. Two hundred and fifty thousand dollars? 

Mr. OVERMAN. Two hundred and fifty thousand dollars. 

Mr. FALL. Why did you strike out the $90,000? 

Mr. OVERMAN. Because of complaint on the part of some 
Congressmen, and some criticism, we struck out all about Con- 
gress. That was the amount we talked abcut; and the Presi- 
dent called to his chamber the leaders on this side of the 
Chamber, so-called—and they are the leaders—and in the House 
of Representatives, and we all agreed on it. Now, the Senator 
is raising a row and having a suspicion go up that the Govern- 
ment will spend some few dollars it ought not to spend, and 
asking for every little detail, when all the President has done 
is to ask the Secretary of War how much money it will take, 
and the Secretary of War sends down to him and tells him 
what it will take. We got from the Secretary of War the 
amount it will take, and we propose to make the appropriation. 
What would the Senator have us do? 

Mr. FALL. The Senator realizes that the names he men- 
tions are those of the leaders of both Houses. It appears that 
after a consultation with the leaders of both Houses the House 
refused to put a dollar in this bill for any such purpose as is 
herein specified. There appears to be an understanding, how- 
ever, the House of Representatives having failed to vote a cent, 
that we should place it in the bill. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Let us get the facts straight again. 

Mr. FALL. I beg the Senator’s pardon. ` 

Mr. OVERMAN. The House of Representatives never had 
this matter before the committee. 

Mr. FALL. This bill was before it. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Not at all, in regard to this matter. This 
bill was pending in the House, and it was not intended to put 
it in the bill, but it was to be a separate measure. 

Mr. FALL. Then this is new matter. 

Mr. OVERMAN. It is no new matter. It is a matter put in 
so that we could pass it. The Senator knows that I introduced 
a joint resolution. I suppose it was introduced also in the 
House; but it is impossible to get it through at this session 
unless we put it on an appropriation bill. 

Mr. FALL. What amount of money was appropriated in the 
joint resolution? 

Mr. OVERMAN. In the original joint resolution $250,000, 
just the amount agreed on. $ 

Mr. FALL. Exactly. That has been, apparently, the amount 
agreed on all the way through. 

Mr. OVERMAN. That is the amount understood between us, 
and we afterwards concluded to put in $160,000, the estimate 
that was understood in the President's executive chamber. 

Mr. FALL. How was it understood? How did you arrive at 
the amount? 

Mr. OVERMAN, The Senator has been told a dozen times 
that the President asked the Secretary of War how much it 
would take, and he stated what it would take, and he recom- 
mended it, and the committee recommended it. What does the 
Senator want? Will he let us know? 

Mr. FALL. What is your estimate? 

Mr. OVERMAN. We made no estimate. The Secretary of 
War made an estimate of $250,000, and we have taken the word 
of the Secretary of War that that is the amount required. 

I want the Senator to suggest an amendment and say how he 
would make it. I would just like to know what sort of an 
amendment he would propose. 

Mr. FALL. The Senator is very welcome to the responsi- 
bility which he so gracefully assumes of spending the people’s 
money without any estimate of any kind, not even providing 
that so much of the amount as may be necessary shall be ex- 
pended, but providing an outright appropriation of $160,000 for 
certain purposes not shown in the bill at all. 

Mr. President, I was just seeking to go back to some basis 
of legitimate estimates in expending the people’s money. One 


of the Senators seemed to think $12,700 was enough mileage 
for Senators. I am willing to agree that the President of the 
United States is greater than the majority of this body. He 
has shown that, and they have shown it. I am willing to 
agree to that, and I would say 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, will the Senator allow me to 
interrupt him long enough to express the hope that he will 
continue to show it? : 

Mr. FALL. I know you will continue to show it, judging by 
your actions. 

Mr. THOMAS. Certainly I will follow the lead of the Presi- 
dent of the United States as long as he is doing as well as he 
has done heretofore. 

Mr. FALL. Following the Senator’s own words, as well as 
the lead of the President of the United States, assuming that 
the President is greater than the majority of the Congress, he, 
in his judgment, thinking that $12,700 is sufficient for all the 
Senators of the United States, he should at least agree with 
me that $12,700 should be enough for the President of the 
United States. But admitting that he is greater than the en- 
tire Congress or the Senate, then double the amount, and with 
what is already provided for, as he has $25,000 already pro- 
vided for in the bill, we would have some basis. 

Mr. WARREN, It is not provided for in this bill. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. Mr. President, I wish to correct 
the Senator's continued and repeated statement that $12,750 
is appropriated for mileage. The bill appropriates $51,000 for 
the mileage of Senators and $175,000 for the mileage of Mem- 
bers of the House. 

Mr. FALL. I agree with the Senator that the $51,000 ought 
to continue to Senators. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. 
speak of $12,750. 

Mr, THOMAS. I am sorry to say that the Senator is as 
accurate in that statement as he has been in his criticism of 
the manner in which the President is expected to spend this 
money. 

Mr. FALL. I notice that the tolls are omitted. I am glad 
the President has concluded with the foreign diplomats, at 
least that he does not find it necessary to the carrying out of 
his foreign policy that the ships carrying them should pay 
tolls. In fact, I have found some little sentiment of gratifica- 
tion in this discussion if not in the amendment as offered by 
the committee itself, 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia and others. Question! 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President, I offer the following amend- 
ment to the committee amendment. I wish to say that I shall 
vote against the whole appropriation, but I think this amend- 
ment would make it better. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The Secretary. It is proposed to add at the end of the 
amendment the following proviso : 

Provided, That no part of this appropriation shall be used to pay 
any expenses of Members of Congress. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. I move to lay the amendment of 
the Senator from Iowa to the amendment on the table. i 

Mr. KENYON. I ask for the yeas and nays on that motion. 

The yeas and nays were ordered and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. 

Mr. JAMES (when his name was called). I have a general 
pair with the junior Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. WEEKS]. 
In his absence I withhold my vote. 

Mr. JONES (when his name was called). I am paired for 
the afternoon with the Senator from Indiana [Mr. KERN], and 
I therefore ask to be excused from voting. i 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan (when his name was called). I 
am paired with the junior Senator from Missouri [Mr. REED]. 
I do not see him in the Chamber and withhold my vote. If 
permitted to vote, I would vote “nay.” 

Mr. STONE (when his name was called). I transfer the 
pair I have with the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. CLARK] to 
the Senator from Illinois [Mr. Lewis] and vote “yea.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. MYERS. I transfer my pair with the Senator from Con- 
necticut [Mr. MCLEAN] to the Senator from Georgia [Mr. HARD- 
wick] and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. SMOOT. My colleague [Mr. SUTHERLAND] is absent 
from the Chamber on account of illness. He has a general 
pair with the senior Senator from Arkansas [Mr. CLARKE], If 
my colleague were here, he would vote “nay.” 

Mr. GALLINGER. I have a general pair with the junior 
Senator from New York [Mr. O’GorMAN]. In his absence L 
will withhold my vote. 


The Senator still continues to 
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_ The result was announced—yeas 35, nays 30, as follows: 


YEAS—35. 
Ashurst Hughes Perkins Smith, Md. 
Bankhead Johnson Pittman Stone 
Bryan Lea, Tenn. Ransdell Swanson 
Burleigh Martin, Va. Robinson Thompson 
Camden Martine, N. J. Shafroth Tillman 
Chamberlain Myers Shively Walsh 
Chilton Oliver Simmons Warren 
Dillingham Overman Smith, Ariz. Williams 
Fletcher Owen Smith, Ga. 
NAYS—30, 
Borah Fall Lod: oot 
Brad Gore McCumber Sterling 
Bransleges Gronna Norris Thomas 
Bristow Hollis Page Townsend 
Burton Kenyon Poindexter Vardaman 
Catron La Follette Pomerene White 
Clapp Lane Root 
Crawford Lippitt Sheppard 
NOT VOTING—31, 
Clark, Wyo. Hardwick Nelson Smith, Mich, 
Clarke, Koa Hitchcock Newlands Smith, S. C. 
Colt James O’Gorman Stephenson 
Culberson Jones Penrose Sutherland 
Cummins Kern Reed Thornton 
du Pont Lee, Md Saulsbury Weeks 
Gallinger Lewis Sherman Works 
off McLean Shields 
So Mr. Kenyon’s amendment to the amendment was laid on 
the table. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The question recurs on the amend- 
ment of the committee. F 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. President, I desire to call the 
attention of the Senator from Virginia to the appropriation of 
$104,000 in the last naval appropriation bill for this purpose. 
The language of that appropriation is as follows : 

Provided further, That the sum of $104,000, or so much thereof as 
niny be necessary, be expended, on the approval and authority of the 
Secretary of the Navy, for entertaining the officers and crews o foreign 
fleets which may be sent to attend and participate in the Panama- 
Pacific International TA a ae re in consequence of the invitation of 
the President of the United States, extended in pursuance of the au- 
thority contained in the joint resolution of Congress approved February 


15, 1911, and of the authority contained in the act making 


N 11 
tions for the naval service for the fiscal year ending June 30, 912, 


and for other purposes, approved March 4, 1911. 
This law as it now stands provides: 


For defraying such other expenses incident to the visit of the said 
foreign fleets as the Secretary of the Navy may proper, and the 
said sum shall be available until November 15, 1915. 

It also provides for a rebate in tolls. I should like to ask 
the Senator whether the amount sought to be appropriated in 
the present bill is in addition to this sum, which has already 
been appropriated? 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. The appropriation to which the 
Senator from Michigan now refers has no relation whatever to 
this matter. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. It has no relation to this matter? 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. None whatever. It has nothing 
to do with the ceremonies of opening the Panama Canal. It is 
simply for the entertainment of the officers of foreign navies 
who may attend the Navy rendezvous at the Panama Expo- 
sition. — 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I understand that even now this 
appropriation is being used for the purpose of entertaining 
naval visitors from abroad. I make no point against it. It is 
a very appropriate thing to do. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. It will have to pass the auditing 
department of the Government and be shown by proper vouchers 
to have been expended in accordance with the provisions of 
that law, which has no relation whatever to the purpose of the 
amendment now under consideration. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Then, if I understand the Senator 
from Virginia correctly, the $160,000 contained in the present 
bill is not for the purpose of being expended by the Navy De- 
partment? 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. It is not, but by the President 
of the United States. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. The appropriation heretofore made 
stands, and is to be expended as the Secretary of the Navy may 
think proper? 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. 
eign fleets at San Francisco. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
proposed by the committee, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The next committee amendment 
passed over will be stated. 


For entertaining officers of for- 


The next amendment of the Committee on Appropriations 
which had been passed over was, on page 124, to strike out lines 
1 and 2, as follows: 

That section 31 of the act approved July 2, 1909, is hereby repealed. 

And in lieu thereof to insert: 


Census of agriculture: For taking, compiling, and completing the 
census of culture required by section 31 of the act approved July 2, 
1909, providing for the Thirteenth and subsequent censuses, including 
personal services in the District of Columbia and in the field, $2,286,100. 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President, I want to submit a few obser- 
vations with reference to this item, provided anybody will 
listen to them. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, as this item amounts to over 
two and a quarter million dollars, and as the Senator from 
Iowa is going to speak to it, before he does so I think we had 
better have a quorum, as we are going to be asked to vote 
upon it. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Ashurst Fall Nelson Simmons 
Bankhead Gallinger Norris Smith, Ariz, 
Borah re Oliver Smith, Ga, 
Brady Gronna Overman Smith, Md. 
Brandegee Hollis Owen Smith, Mich, 
Bristow Hughes Page moot 
Bryan ames Perkins Sterling 
Burleigh Johnson Pittman Stone 
Burton ones Poindexter Swanson 
penny Kenyon Spacer Fy Thomas 
atron ne an Thompson 
Chamberlain Lea, Tenn Reed Tillman. 
Chilton ge Robinson Townsend 
Clap McCumber Root Vardaman 
Clark, Wyo. Martin, Va. Shafroth Warren 
Crawfo Martine, N. J. Sheppard White 
Dillingham Myers Shively Williams 


The VICH PRESIDENT. Sixty-eight Senators have an- 
swered to the roll call. There is a quorum present. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Iowa yield 
to the Senator from Nevada? 

Mr. KENYON. I yield for a question. 

Mr. PITTMAN. No; I do not care to ask a question. I had 
another matter in view. 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President, I should like briefly and in as 
logical a manner as I can to explain this provision, which seeks 
to add $2,286,100 to this bill. I think in a time of prosperity 
this would be an absolutely indefensible proposition, but it is 
even more so now, at a time when the Nation's revenues are not 
in the best condition. This item is entitled“ Census of agricul- 
ture,” which possibly may make it alluring at first glance to 
those who represent agricultural constituencies, I represent an 
agricultural constituency, and, as I believe, the best agricul- 
tural State in the Union; but there are no farmers, so far as I 
eA been able to discover, who are asking for this appropria- 

on. 

The proposed census of agriculture will give no information 
that is not now possessed. It will be a duplication of work, 
because the same facts can be found by anyone who desires them 
in the census which has heretofore been taken or in the agri- 
cultural publications which are issued year by year. It does 
seem to me that when additional taxes are being levied upon 
the people under the guise of war taxes this Congress ought not 
to appropriate, except where it is essential, or reasonably essen- 
tial, for the public interest and welfare to do so. The report 
of the House committee says as to this item: 


Under section 31 of the act of July 2, 1909, providing for the thir- 
teenth and subsequent decennial censuses, it is required that in the 
year 1915, and once every 10 years thereafter, a census of agriculture 
and live stock shall be taken; accordingly, based on estimates regu- 
larly submitted by the Department of Commerce, there is recommended 
in the accompanying bill the sum of $2,286,100, including provision 
for the payment specifically of 1,000 temporary ma degra As this 
expenditure is not an annual one, and will occur only once every 10 
years, it constitutes no element for intelligent comparison of appro- 
priations of one year with another, therefore the following comparison 
of the bill with the estimates submitted for 1916 and the appropriations 
for 1915 is made without reference to the estimates for this special 
service or the amount recommended therefor by the committee. 

The House had this matter under consideration, and in the 
House bill as reported to that body it was provided as follows: 

Census of agriculture: For taking, rompang and completing the 
census of agriculture required by section 31 of the act approved Jul 
2, 1909, providing for the thirteenth and subsequent censuses, includ- 
ing the employment, in addition to the regular force of the permanent 
Census Office, of not to exceed 1,000 temporary clerks at a salary of 
not to exceed $1,000 per annum for a period not to exceed two years, 
the Director of the Census— 

And so forth. 

The item also provided for “ the employment of special agents 
at a salary not to exceed $6 a day, with actual and necessary 
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traveling expenses and an allowance of not to exceed $4 a day in 
lieù of subsistence,” and so forth. 

So that here is the carrying out of a provision of law, and 
that provision of law is taken from the act providing for the 
thirteenth decennial census. Section 31 of that act provides: 


That there shall be in the year 1915, and once every 10 years there- 
after, a census of agriculture and live stock, which shall show the 
acreage of farm land, the acreage of the principal crops, and the num- 
ber and value of domestic animals on the farms and ranges of the 
country. The schedule employed in this census shall be prepared by 
the Director of the Census. uch census shall be taken as of October 
1, and shall relate to the current year. The Director, of the Census 
may appoint enumerators or special agents for the purpose of this cen- 
sus, in accordance with the provisions of the permanent census act. 


Now, it is true, Mr. President, that this appropriation was 
made to carry out. I assume, the terms of that act. Upon dis- 
cussion in the House of Representatives an amendment was of- 
fered to repeal section 31 of the act of 1909, and that amend- 
ment was carried, and is in this bill as it came from the House. 
The committee of the Senate, however, struck that out and 
substituted practically the old House proposition for this cen- 
sus of agriculture. 

I contend, Mr. President, that there is no necessity for this 
census; that there is no demand for this census in the agricul- 
tural communities; that it will do one any good except those 
who are to obtain the great number of jobs that are proposed 
to be created by this provision. 

Further than that, it is practieally a duplication of work, for 
the Committee on Agriculture, in a bill which will be before 
the Senate in a short time, has provided an appropriation for a 
Bureau of Crop Estimates covering it, as will be found on page 
58 of the Agricultural appropriation bill: 

All n expenses for collecting, compiling, abstracting, analyz- 
ing, summari , and interpreting data relating to agrieulture; for 
making and publishing periodi crop and live-stock estimates, in- 
cluding acreage, yield, and value of farm products.. 

Mr. BRYAN. Mr. President 

Mr. KENYON. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. BRYAN. What is the amount of the appropriation in 
the Agricultural bill? 

Mr. KENYON. The amount appropriated is $283,480, to 
cover the entire expenses of the Bureau of Crop Estimates. 

Mr. BRYAN. But for the crop estimates, what is the 
amount? i 

Mr. KENYON. I will say to the Senator that I do not think 
that is differentiated from the general sum. Yes; $142,000, as 
I read the bill. It is a little difficult to get at its real meaning. 

Mr. President, there are three things to be covered by this 
enumeration of the census. One is the acreage of farm lands; 
another is the number of acres devoted to the cultivation of the 
principal crops; another is the number of domestic animals, 
I may say, in passing, that the print of this census would not 
be along for a year or two, the way things are ordinarily done, 
and would be of no value to the farmer. The farmer does not 
need this. He gets every year from the Agricultural Depart- 
ment a yearbook, and I hold in my hand the Yearbook for 1913. 
That yearbook, as I view it, with 145 pages, is devoted to the 
very things that would be covered by this agricultural census, 
and the farmer does not even read that yearbook in full. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Iowa yield 
to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. KENYON. I do, for a question. 

Mr. BORAH. Was there any showing before the committee 
as to who desired to have this item put in the bill and what it 
was for? 

Mr, KENYON. I will answer the Senator’s question by turn- 
ing to the hearings before the House committee. The Post- 
master General appeared before the House committee and urged 
this appropriation, and I think I will place in the Recorp some 
of his language. These are the hearings for the year 1916, as 
I understand : 

Mr. BURLESON. I think the inquiry should be directed to ascertain 
the number of acres in the farm in cultivation, the number of acres 
planted to the principal crops, and I think the principal crops are — 


wheat, oats, cotton, tobacco, and potatoes. I do not think it was 
tended to cover anything else. 


Further down: 


Mr. BURLESON. Then the bill was reintroduced, and I went before the 
Committee on the Census and made an argument— 

In that I think he refers to the bill of 1909, providing for 
taking a census, to which there was added this provision for an 
agricultural census 


I went before the Committee on the Census and made an argumen 
and Secretary Wilson appeared and made an argument, and we ho 
Later on, when Mr. Crumpacker brought 


to put it through at that time. 


forward his bill, I took 1 of that opportunity and said:“ Now, 
br ge Crumpacker, this goes or there will be trouble,” and he put 


That is the way this provision was engrafted on the original 
bill of 1909. The yearbook that is issued every year by the 
Department of Agriculture contains all of these things and all 
of these data. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator another 
question? 

Mr. KENYON. Certainly. 

Mr. BORAH. Is the information which is contained in the 
yearbook such accurate information as would be gathered from 
a census properly taken? 

Mr. KENYON. I think the claim is now made that that is 
the reason for taking the census. I did not know of that until 
to-day; but I understand that the hearings before the Senate 
committee tended to show that the estimates here were not 
exact, and that is undoubtedly true. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, will the Senator let me put 
in one paragraph here from a letter of the Secretary of Agri- 
culture in reference to that matter? 

Mr. KENYON. Yes. I will ask the Senator when that letter 
was written? 

Mr. OVERMAN. It is dated December 15, 1914. I quote 
this in response to the question asked by the Senator from 
Idaho. 

Accurate and timely estimates of crop and live-stock production are 
of vital interest to farmers, transportation compani dealers, mer- 
chants, manufacturers, distributors, and consumers. uch estimates 
enable farmers to market their crops intelligently, transportation com- 
panies to estimate the number of cars required to move the crops, and 
other business men to avoid economic waste and loss the conduct 
of their enterprises. Both producers and consumers are benefited by 


the economic and commercial adjustments which are based on estimates 
of agricultural production. 


Then he goes on and shows by percentages that the state- 
ments that he is now circulating are false. 

Mr. BORAH. From whom is the Senator reading? 

Mr. OVERMAN. This is a letter from Secretary David F. 
Houston. He goes on to show that he can not make accurate 
1 now on anything at all because of the errors he has 
‘oun 

Mr. KENYON. That was before the year 1910, was it not? 

Mr. OVERMAN, No; this is 1915. 

Mr. KENYON, But he is referring to estimates before the 
year 1910. I do not think that discrepancy has existed since 
that time. 

Mr. OVERMAN. But it is since the census reports are so in- 
correct. He is basing the estimate for this year on the census 
that has been taken, and he finds that in every State there ts a 
difference, sometimes as high as 120 per cent. I presume that 
if we should look at Idaho, if I could find it, we would find a 
similar error. Let me see if I can find Idaho. . 

Mr. KENYON. Why would not those same discrepancies 
occur in the proposed census? 

Mr. OVERMAN. The law itself requires that this census 
shall be taken every five years, and we think it is important 
that it should be done, in order that we may have correct esti- 
mates. It is impossible to get a correct estimate unless we 
have a census more frequently than once every 10 years. 

Mr. KENYON. It is impossible to get correct estimates of 
erops, anyhow. 

Mr. OVERMAN. That is another question. 

Mr. KENYON. Take corn or oats. Some of it is put into 
silos; at times hogs are turned into cornfields. It is just a 
question of estimating, exactly the same as these reports are 
founded on estimates. You can not get anything more accurate, 

Mr. OVERMAN. The estimate of the number of acres in 
the Senator's State is incorrect, I suppose. I will not say the 
Senator’s State, but in many of the States the census reports 
are not correct, as shown. 

Mr. KENYON. Oh, not exactly correct; no; but they come as 
near as human probability could expect them to be. 

Mr. SHIVELY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. KENYON. I yield for a question. I do not want to lose 
the floor. 

Mr. SHIVELY. The Senator says that recently the estimates 
have been more nearly eorrect. 

Mr. KENYON. Since the census of 1910. 

Mr. SHIVELY. Yes. If that be true, if the service has been 
improved in such a way that the estimates are reliable, then, 
of course, these figures no longer have much significance. Just 
as an instance, however, the estimate for 1900 for South Caro- 
lina on the acreage of wheat was 381,000, and the census dis- 
closed 43,000. 
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Mr. KENYON. There are a great many erroneous figures or 
estimates in 1909, but I ask the Senator if he will produce any 
for 1913 or 1914? 

Mr. SHIVELY. No; I will not. 

Mr. KENYON. I think the Senator can not. 

Mr. SHIVELY. I do not say that the 1913 or 1914 estimates 
are correct or not correct. I am merely calling attention to 
those which have come under my observation and which are 
five or six hundred per cent in excess of the real fact. 

Mr. KENYON. The census that was taken in 1910 was not 
published until 1913, as I understand. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the practice of publishing the 
estimates each year necessarily brings the ninth year, just be- 
fore the general census is taken, off as far as possible from the 
facts. Each year there is an estimate made, and then the next 
year an estimate is based upon that year and the next one upon 
that year, and at the end of the ninth year all of the mistakes 
that have been made during all of the 9 years show as soon 
as the general estimate of the 10 years is made. That is why 
the estimates of 1909 are so far from the facts—because they 
have been based upon the 9 preceding years, and all of the 
mistakes that were made during the 9 years show as soon as 
the census is taken for 1910. The present mode of estimating 
crops is no better than it was in 1908 or 1909, and the esti- 
mates are made exactly the same now as they were made then, 
but when the year 1919 comes all the mistakes of all the esti- 
mates of all the years will show as soon as the census is taken 
for 1920. 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President, I have before me corrobo- 
rative evidence, I think, of the statement of the Senator from 
Utah. In the hearings before the Committee on Appropria- 
tions of the Senate there seem to be some discrepancies in 1909 
and in 1899, every 10 years running on the “9” figure; but from 
1909 on there are none shown at all. 

Mr. SMOOT. No. 

Mr. BRYAN. Mr. President, can not the Senator see that it 
is not possible to show that a mistake has been made in the 
estimate unless we provide for enumerations, so that we can 
find out what the fact is? 

Mr. KENYON. We have had every year the figures in the 
agricultural yearbook, which I understand the Senator says 
are incorrect. 

Mr. BRYAN. But the reason the chief of the bureau does 
not show that there is a mistake since 1910 is because he does 
not know. It is simply an estimate, and the very purpose of 
this provision is to stop the estimate and attempt to get at the 
fact in 5 years, instead of waiting for 10 years. 

Mr. KENYON. If nobody knows that there have been any 
mistakes in the estimates, who has been hurt by them? 

Mr. BRYAN. Does not the Senator see—I think the Senator 
must see—that the only way to find out whether you have made 
mistakes or not is to go and get the facts? The Senator says 
that nobody has contended that the estimates snce 1910 are not 
correct. The department does not believe they are correct, 
because, acting upon past experience, it knows that they have 
not been correct; and the very purpose of this provision is so 
that instead of allowing the estimates to accumulate from 
year to year for 10 years, within half that period we will take 
another census, so as to let the estimates begin from the census 
and from the facts ascertained. If you make an estimate 
based upon an error of the crop for one year, and base your 
next year’s estimate upon that error, you very soon pile up 
errors until we had better stop issuing the estimates at all. 

Mr. KENYON. Why, of course there will be errors, and 
when you multiply the errors for 9 or 10 years it will amount 
to some considerable amount; but does the Senator from Flor- 
ida believe that the mistakes that have been made in estimates 
are sufficient to warrant this Congress, in the present condition 
of the finances of this Nation, in voting two and a quarter 
million dollars for this kind of a proposition? 

Mr. BRYAN. Mr. President, if I did not think so I would 
not be supporting the proposition. When the Senator gets 
through I will state why I think it is proper to support it. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President—— 

Mr. KENYON. I yield to the Senator from Colorado. 

Mr. THOMAS. I understand this bill to be one making ap- 
propriations for the legislative, executive, and judicial ex- 
penses of the Government. This amendment provides for tak- 


ing an agricultural census. I hope before the Senator takes his 
seat he will endeavor to explain if he can, what connection 
there is between an agricultural census and the expenses of the 
national legislative, executive, and judicial departments. 

` Mr. KENYON. Of course the theory is that it is one of the 
expenses attached to the executive branch of the Government 
acting through the Department of Agriculture. 


Mr. THOMAS. But that is only a theory. 

Mr. KENYON. It is only a theory; and of course the condi- 
tion of affairs in the country now as to our finances is a condi- 
tion, not a theory. 

Mr. THOMAS. I quite agree with that. A few moments 
ago the Senator read from the testimony of Mr. Burleson ex- 
plaining the manner in which the statute was enacted. 

Mr. KENYON. Yes. 

Mr. THOMAS. My only reason for taking up the time of the 
Senator is to emphasize the vicious practice by means of which 
so-called riders are attached to all sorts of bills entirely for- 
eign, generally speaking, to the subject matter of those Dills. 

This is a provision which, if it is a good one, ought to stand 
or fall upon its own merits. It is placed in here as a part of 
this bill doubtless because it is the only way in which its pas- 
sage can be secured, and it can be secured here by forcing it 
through upon the alternative either of making it a part of the 
bill or having the bill itself fail of passage. It is not right. 

Mr. KENYON. It gets back to the old proposition, upon 
which I think the Senator and I agree, that the President ought 
to have the power to veto any item in an appropriation bill. 

Mr. THOMAS. Why, there is no question but that if the 
President had the power to veto specific items in appropriation 
bills, he could and would save the people of this country millions 
of dollars every year. 

Mr. KENYON. There is no doubt about that. 

Mr. THOMAS. And if in our Constitution there were the 
same provision that appears in the constitutions of nearly all of 
the States of the Union, providing that no bill shall refer to 
more than one subject, which shall be expressed in its title, it 
would be impossible to effectuate legislation such as this. 

Mr. KENYON. Of course I absolutely agree with the Senator, 
and I think the Senator will agree with another proposition— 
that if appropriations are to go on as they have been going on, 
and such matters as this are put into appropriation bills, and no 
system is established of correlation between the different com- 
mittees or between the executive departments and Congress, 
this Government is going on the rocks financially. 

Mr. THOMAS. I think that prophecy may be verified, Mr. 
President. The difficulty lies in our system. Both parties are 
to blame for it. 


Mr. KENYON. That is true. 

Mr. THOMAS. Neither party seems to be able to correct it. 
Until some satisfactory system of estimating our receipts and 
expenditures can be made the basis of financial legislation the 
expenditures of the Government are going to increase, and in- 
crease constantly; and there is no question but that it will lead 
to bankruptcy unless some such method can be deyised and put 
into effect in the course of a few years. 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Iowa yield 
to the Senator from South Dakota? 

Mr. KENYON. I yield. 

Mr. STERLING. I should like to ask the Senator from Iowa 
whether he does not think this item is quite as germane to the 
title of the bill as many other items named in the bill. I turn 
to page 123, just at random, and for an example; and under 
the heading Census Office“ I find this: 

For securing information for census reports, provided for by law, 
semimonthly reports of cotton production, periodical report of stocks 


of baled cotton in the United States and of domestic and foreign con- 
sumption of cotton— 


And so forth. 

That is quite as germane, is it not, as the item now under 
consideration? 

Mr. KENYON. Oh, unquestionably. 

Mr. STERLING. Is not this an item for the payment of the 
expenses of one of the departments of the Government, an ap- 
propriation for the executive department, and therefore is it 
not proper so far as that is concerned? 

Mr. KENYON. Oh, I am not raising the point that it is not 
proper, possibly, in this bill. I am raising the objection that 
it is a perfectly useless thing, in the first place, and, secondly, 
that if there is any necessity for it this is not the time to ap- 
propriate this two and a quarter million dollars, 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President 

Mr. STERLING. Just a word further, if the Senator will 
permit me, not exactly in the nature of a question. 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President, under the rules of the Senate 
I can not yield for anything but a question. 

Mr. JONES. There is no filibuster on now. 

Mr. KENYON. Is that applicable only during a filibuster? 

Mr. JONES. Yes; that is all. 

Mr. STERLING. I will waive the matter until later, then. 
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Mr. JONES. Referring to the proposition of the President 
having the power to veto a proposition in an appropriation bill, 
I will say to the Senator I think it might be well if the Presi- 
dent had that power, and I would vote to give it to him; but I 
do not think that it would result very much in the curtailment 
of appropriations. I wish to suggest to the Senator that in the 
sundry civil bill alone Congress is appropriating $12,000,000 less 
than the estimates from the department, and the President 
would not very likely veto any proposition in a bill that was 
urged pretty strongly by one of his executive officers. So we 
are not going to get economy by vesting the President, with the 
power to veto an item in an appropriation bill. The only way 
is to make the appropriations and cut them down ourselves. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President, I yield to the Senator from 
Ohio for a question. 

Mr, POMERENE. The question I desire to ask is this: It 
was stated by the Senator that there were certain estimates of 
acreage, and so forth, given in the Agricultural Yearbook, and 
it was stated that those estimates were not reliable. 

Mr. KENYON. I have not said that. 

Mr. POMERENE. Oh, no; I say it was stated that those 
estimates were not reliable. Is the Senator able to give us any 
information which would indicate the difference between the 
actual acreage and the estimates which are given? 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President, if the estimates of the crops 
and statistics that are sent out in the Agricultural Yearbook 
every year are not reliable, we had better stop publishing it, 
because it is a matter of great expense. This is sent all through 
the country, and I have never before heard it claimed that they 
were not reliable and up to date. 

Mr. POMERENE. In reading some of the testimony, I no- 
tice that there seemed to be certain discrepancies in certain 
States, but whether that was shown I have not been able to 
advise myself. I was wondering whether the Senator had any 
specific information on that subject. 

Mr. KENYON. I have some here, and if I can find it I will 
refer to it later. 

Mr. OVERMAN. If the Senator please, I will read just a few 
lines from the statement given before the subcommittee by Sec- 
retary Redfield as to one State: 

Senator Smoot. For what period of time, Mr. Secretary? 


Secretary REDFIELD. From 1899 to 1913. If I may take your own 
State, Mr. Chairman— 


I happened to be chairman of the subcommittee— 


as an example, I find that the acreage of corn in North Carolina in the 
yore 1899 was found to be in error by a shortage of 262,000 acres, and 
n 1909 it was found to be in error by an excess of 438,000 acres. 

Then in Utah there was about the same percentage, and so 
with a great many of the States. 

Mr. KENYON. I will answer that. We appropriate every 
year about $150,000 in the Agriculture appropriation bill for the 
Secretary of Agriculture to get these estimates. If they are 
wrong every year why do we keep on doing this? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President, I should like to make a 
suggestion there to the Senator. 

Mr. KENYON. I will yield. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I was on the committee that reported this 
bill, and I took leave to differ from the committee on this par- 
ticular item. I did not believe that it ought to be passed. But 
I want to say that it is almost impossible, even if you have an 
accurate census taken one year, to estimate what will be the 
acreage the next year. Whenever the price of products in one 
line goes up a great acreage follows, and whenever a product 
declines, as the price of wheat or something like that, gets low, 
then, as a matter of fact, the production falls. But accuracy of 
estimate is almost impossible. I have found that whenever you 
make un accurate statement in regard to the census on a matter, 
the people are very much disappointed in it. It is true in popu- 
lation; it is true in everything. Every State is trying to boom 
its products, saying it produces so much, and certain state- 
ments are made in relation to it, and whenever you take an 
accurate statement it is disappointing to the people, and they 
want to have another one taken right over again. 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President, here are three finely bound 
books, “Thirteenth Census of the United States,” volumes 5, 
6, and 7. They are all devoted to agriculture and were pub- 
lished in 1913, and every conceivable question extant, of crop, 
stock, land irrigation, everything that could be thought of with 
relation to the farming interests of this country, is covered in 
that census which we have had only for use now for a couple 
of years. 

I wonder how many farmers have ever read it or paid any 
attention to it, or very few other people, for that matter? If 
this is being done in the name of the farmer he has not asked 


for it and he does not want it. There are too many statistics 


now that are compiled by theorists as to the farmer. We 
simply stuff him with statistics. He knows a good deal more 
about it than the young fellow with rolled-up trousers at the 
bottom, who goes to him with a cigarette and instructs him how 
to farm and asks questions of him, such as: “ How many chil- 
dren have you, and why,” and “Are you married, and why,” 
and “ Have you no children, and why,” and a lot of infernal 
nonsense that is ground up for the farmers every year. They 
do not want it. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I should like to ask the Senator if it is 
not a fact that the statistics or estimates are very valuable to 
the man who wants to buy or sell on the market, so as to 
ascertain whether he can make a bigger profit out of the farm 
than he could otherwise? 

Mr. KENYON. Exactly. It might do the Chicago Board of 
Trade a lot of good to have these expenditures made. Here is 
a census that has cost this country $15,000,000, and $4,000,000 of 
that was devoted to this agricultural census. : 

Now, over on the House side, I want to read what some of 
the Democratic House leaders said about this matter. Mr. 
Pace of North Carolina said, in the debate 

Mr. BRYAN. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Iowa yield 
to the Senator from Florida? 

Mr. BRYAN. For the sake of economy of time more than 
anything else I object to the Senator from Iowa reading from 
the debates in the House of Representatives and from speeches 
made there. < p 

Mr. KENYON. Does the Chair hold that this is correct? 

Mr. BRYAN. Jefferson’s Manual, on page 96, says that it is 
improper to refer in the Senate to what is said in the House, 
and vice versa. The rule is not based on whether it is adverse 
criticism. I think the Senator from Iowa is familiar with 
that. If the Senator, for example, will read from a Member 
of the House, and desires to commend him for what he 
said and to agree with him, some other Senator in answer to 
that might be led into an adverse criticism of what was said. 
The correct way is not to refer to debate in the House at all. 

Mr. KENYON. Without conceding the point, I believe there 
is a good deal of force in it and I do not want to make a 
precedent of it. Of course, I am perfectly willing not to read 
the debate, but I will merely refer to matters that took place. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. As the question is one of time, I should 
think we could agree that within half an hour from this time 
we shall take a vote on this amendment. Would that be satis- 
factory? 

Mr. KENYON. I will not take more than 10 minutes, and 
that would require a roll call. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. We want to get this bill out of the way. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, we spent a great deal of time 
this morning over an item of $280. We are now considering 
one of two and a half million dollars, and yet there are not half 
as many Senators upon the floor as were in attendance then. I 
wonder if $280 for an employee is more important to the sena- 
torial mind than two and a half million dollars to be expended 
upon a measure of this sort. It seems to me that we ought to 
debate it. If we are going to have a cloture rule, that is all 
right; but we have spent weeks here in idle debate upon many 
subjects, the purpose of which was of course entirely obvious. 
Now the Senator is calling attention to a very large item in an 
important measure at a time when the revenues of the Govern- 
ment are not in a satisfactory condition, and it is something, it 
seems to me, to which we should give our most serious attention. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. My object was simply to facilitate the 
passage of the bill. I do not believe that the amendment just 
offered would carry, and I wanted to dispose of it just as soon 
as we reasonably could. I recognize that it is a big item and 
that it ought to be carefully considered. 

Mr. KENYON. If the Senator will give bond that it will not 
be carried, I will quit; but I have not taken very much time 
of the Senate in the last few weeks. I have not been in sym- 
pany with the filibuster, although not at all opposed to filibus- 
tering. 

I will not offend the legislative sensibility of my friend from 
Florida, and I will not read the Recorp, but I want to say that 
the chairman of the Committee on Appropriations in the Houss 
made a speech against this provision of the House bill. He 
seemed to have some serious doubt about the financial condition 
of the Government. In that speech he showed what were the 
estimates for the fiscal year 1916 and how the expenditures 
would be a great deal more than the estimates. He pointed out 
that it was most unfortunate that the country was now sub- 
jected to this war tax, and that it was the duty of the Govern- 
ment to refrain from any unnecessary appropriations. He made 
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Saad strong argument, which I hope those who are in doubt 
will rea : 

Now, Mr. President, in addition to all this information which 
the farmer has and which he knows vastly more about than 
those furnishing it, there is a bulletin issued every once in a 
while that goes out to the farmers of the country covering ihe 
matters in which they are peculiarly interested and setting 
forth some of the facts that would be covered by this census. 
The last one is January 1, 1915. It is so up to date that it 
deals with the question of the foot-and-mouth disease. I think 
it can not be questioned that it is accurate, because it places 
Iowa as the first State of the Union in the production of crops. 

I would not vote against anything, Mr. President, that in my 
judgment was for the benefit of the farmers or the agricultural 
interests of the country, because agriculture is the basis of 
all our wealth and all our prosperity, but I believe that this 
is not for the benefit of the farmers of the country, but merely 
creates a vast number of jobs the salaries of which the farm- 
ers in additional taxes must help to pay for. 

Mr. BRYAN. Mr. President, if the Senator from Iowa is 
correct in his conclusion, that this amendment will serve no 
useful purpose and that its only effect will be to give employ- 
ment to enumerators, of course it ought not to be agreed to. I 
am rather forced to the conclusion that the Senator from Iowa 
has not given the hearing that was had by the Senate com- 
mittee that careful attention to which it is entitled before the 
statement was made that this item is indefensible. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I did not hear the Senator from Iowa raise any objection 
to the item immediately preceding this one, which completes 
the expenditure of $1,000,000 for the taking of the census of 
manufactures. 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President, there was no roll call on that, 
but I voted against it. I am not any more in favor of that item 
than I am in favor of this one. 

Mr. BRYAN. Very well. I have the purpose in rising to 
try to explain to the Senate briefly the reasons which led the 
committee to recommend the inclusion of this item in the bill. 
At first blush it appeared to us that we might save this ex- 
penditure, and that we might justly do so. I take leave to say 
just here that the members of the Committee on Appropriations 
are as anxious to save whereyer it can legitimately be done as 
is the Senator from Iowa. 

But, Mr. President, there came before the committee the 
Secretary of Commerce and the Director of the Census, and we 
were furnished with a carefully prepared statement from the 
Director of the Census and from the Secretary of Agriculture. 

Now, let us see what the Secretary of Agriculture says about 
this item. He says: 

The necessity f 
urgent said of tie tak that 3 re ag tap eer 
sown to different crops will probably take place during the coming 
season because of the abnormal marke tions resu from the 
war in Europe, It is already apparent that the largest acreage of 
winter wheat in the history of this country has been sown. If the war 
continues, the acreage sown to spring wheat next season will probably 
be larger than for many 2 The acreage already sown to winter 
3 ane cover crops in South is belleved to be larger than ever 

The Director of the Census pointed out that they have two 
ways of furnishing statistics on crops. One is by an estimate 
acquired as carefully as possible by communications with indi- 
vidual farmers and with organizations that the State has 
created. Another is by an examination, by an enumeration, by 
the taking of a census. A census is taken every 10 years. The 
last census deals with conditions existing in 1909. The last 
time the Government acquired the facts upon which the acreage 
and the condition of agriculture could be stated was for the 
year 1909. Therefore it is not surprising that the statistics 
with the tables furnished, and from which the Senator read, do 
not show any discrepancy between the estimate and the census 
or enumeration since 1909, because no census or enumeration 
has been taken or had. 

That is the very purpose of this item. It was the very pur- 
pose Congress had in view when in 1909 it provided that mid- 
way between the taking of the census of population, of agri- 
culture, of manufactures, and of live stock there should be 
taken an agricultural census. As I understand from the hear- 
ings and from the statements made before the committee, the 
Bureau of the Census takes the census of 1910 as the basis, 
and they add to or subtract from that basis in order to arrive 
at an estimate of acres planted to agricultural products. From 
year to year that is done. If an error is made, the error is 
repeated from year to year. 

So, Mr. President, however valuable the census of 1910 may 
be, five years have gone by. Suppose it is inaccurate; that a 
mistake has been made and is continued; what would be the 
result if it is not corrected until 1920? Let us see what was 


ng con 


the result in the preceding 10 years. I will only call attention 
to mistakes of estimates, which amounted to more than 40 per 

In Alabama the wheat crop was underestimated 54.2 per cent 
in 1899; in 1909 it was overestimated 61.7 per cent. In Arkan- 
sas in 1899 the wheat crop was underestimated 40.1 per cent; 
in 1909 it was overestimated 149 per cent. In Colorado in 1909 
the wheat crop was underestimated 58.7 per cent. In Connecti- 
cut in 1899 the estimate was higher than the enumeration, and 
there was a mistake of 89.7 per cent. In Delaware in 1899 there 
was an overestimate of 205 per cent on the oat crop. In Geor- 
gia in 1909 there was an overestimate of the wheat crop of 
163.3 per cent, and in 1899 there was an overestimate of the 
oat crop of 49.8 per cent. In Idaho in 1899 there was an under- 
estimate of the wheat crop of 46.6 per cent and of the oat crop 
of 50 per cent; in 1909 there was an underestimate of the oat 
crop of 42.2 per cent. In Kansas in 1899 there was an over- 
estimate of the oat crop of 49.9 per cent. In Kentucky in 1899 
there was an overestimate of the oat crop of 43.8 per cent. In 
Maine in 1899 there was an underestimate of the wheat crop 
of 70.7 per cent, and in 1909 there was an overestimate of 164 
per cent. In Maryland in 1899 there was an overestimate of 
63.3 per cent, and in 1909 of 43.1 per cent upon the oat crop. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President, I should like to ask the 
Senator from Florida how it is known that a mistake was 
made in the first estimate when they did not have a census? 
Here it is stated a mistake was made. How do they know a 
mistake was made? 

Mr. BRYAN. Mr. President, the Senator from Colorado, like 
the Senator from Iowa, has not yet grasped this question. The 
only time they can tell when a mistake is made in the estimate 
of a crop is when they have taken the census. In 1909 they 
made an estimate and also in 1909 they had made a count. 
They found that the estimate was wrong in some instances by 
700 per cent. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Yes; and in the other years I can readily 
see that where a census is taken the mistake can be corrected; 
but if you have a census only once in every 10 years, I should 
like to know how you can say that these estimates are wrong 
or not wrong? 

Mr. BRYAN. You can only tell af the end of the period, 

Mr. SHAFROTH. At the end of 10 years? 

Mr. BRYAN. . Of course. The very object of this item is that 
the period shall not be so long and that the mistakes shall not 
be so great. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. If there has been a mistake in the esti- 
mates for the years following 1909 the mistake is estimated on 
the census of 1910, is that it? 

Mr. BRYAN. There has been nothing but an estimate since 
1909, and in the very nature of things there can not be. f 

Mr, SHAFROTH. I do not understand how you can say 
that an estimate was off 62 per cent or off 105 per cent when 
you have not a census by which to correct it. 

Mr. BRYAN. But they had a census in 1909; and when they 
aoe sa census they showed that the estimates were out of 
plumb. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. But they were out of plumb for that one 


year, 

Mr. BRYAN. Oh, yes; that is the only year they take the 
census—at the end of the 10-year period. ~ 
ie Mr. GALLINGER. Will the Senator yield to me for a qu 

on? 

Mr. BRYAN. Certainly. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I want to get some information on this 
point. I notice the amendment reads: 

For taking, compiling, and completing the census of cultur 
8 by section 31 of the act approved’ Jal 3 1900. ee 

The House bill has a provision repealing that act. This is to 
complete the census. I infer from that that some work has been 
done along that line? 

Mr. BRYAN. I beg to say that this amount of money will 
enable the Director of the Census to take, compile, and com- 
plete the agricultural census, and that he will have it available 
by July 1, 1916. 

Mr, GALLINGER. When was the work done? 

Mr. BRYAN. It has not been done. 

Mr. GALLINGER. It needs completion. The language is 
“completing the census.” 

Mr. BRYAN. This is the idea: We are giving authority here 
to take, compile, and complete the whole work. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Is it proposed to make an entirely new 
census of agriculture? 

Mr. BRYAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. GALLINGER. To start de novo? 
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Mr. BRYAN. Yes. 

Mr. GALLINGER. And to complete it? 

Mr. BRYAN. Yes. Now, take Massachusetts. In 1899 the 
estimate on the oat crop there was greater than the enumera- 
tion showed by 121 per cent. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President 

Mr. BRYAN. Just a moment. In Minnesota in 1909 they 
overestimated the wheat crop by 70.9 per cent. 

Mr. THOMAS. Does the Senator know how these mistakes 
can be corrected except by the taking of a census every year? 

Mr. BRYAN. Why, Mr. President, of course there may be 
some mistakes, but the Senator ought to know that if you cor- 
rect the basis upon which you are acting and do not repeat the 
mistakes each year it will not be as great in 5 years as it would 
be in 10. 

Mr. THOMAS. I think that is true, Mr. President, but I 
must confess I am more concerned about the estimates of the 
national reyenues just at present, and it seems to me that they 
ought to be considered in this connection. 

Mr. BRYAN. I did not yield to the Senator for a speech. I 
understand his position. 

Mr, SHAFROTH. Mr. President, I should like to ask the 
Senator a question. 

Mr. BRYAN. I yield for a question. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I ask whether these estimates are made 
on the quantity of such products as wheat? 

Mr. BRYAN. They are made on the acreage. 

Mr. SHAFROTH, On the acreage? - 

Mr. BRYAN. Yes. To resume where I was interrupted, I 
will state that in Mississippi the estimate of the oat crop in 
1909 was 150,000 acres, while, as a matter of fact, there were 
only 97,000 acres, an overestimate of 54 per cent. 

Mr. President, I will not take up each State, showing the 
mistakes which have been made, but they range from a very 
small amount to as much as 700 per cent. 

Now, is it of any value to have these figures correct? Does 
it make any difference whether these estimates are right or 
wrong? We issue a Statistical Abstract, which is accepted as 
containing correct information. Ought it to be issued when in 
it, according to the admission of the very departments which 
compile the information, are errors ranging from a fraction of 1 
per cent to 700 per cent? Is it of any value to the farmers, 
for whom my friend from Iowa speaks, to have some idea of the 
acreage sown to wheat? Is it of any interest to the cotton 
grower to know the number of acres planted in cotton? Why, 
Mr. President, do we undertake to have this Government, 
through some one or more of its departments, arrive at estimates 
of the crops of the country? There are corn exchanges in the 
big cities; there are cotton exchanges; they make their estimates 
every year of the acreage of wheat or of the bushels of wheat 
that will be produced and of the acreage of cotton or of the 
bales of cotton that will be produced. They are interested in 
showing that there will be a large supply, an oversupply, of 
these products of the farm, while the farmer is interested in 
having the impression prevail that there will be an under- 
supply so that the price will be higher. The exchanges that sell 
these great products upon the market issue their estimates. The 
farmers do not get out a bulletin showing the acreage or making 
their estimates. Who will do it for them? Are they to take 
the estimates of the cotton exchanges and of the corn exchanges 
and of the wheat exchanges? Are they to be satisfied with 
whatever estimate is arrived at by gentlemen interested in 
depressing the price of their products? Is it of no consequence 
to the producer to have some idea of whether there will be an 
oversupply of farm products or whether there will be an under- 
supply? If a man is trying to make up his mind what to plant 
this year, ought he not to have all the information possible as 
to the sort of crop he will plant? Are you willing to leave the 
department to go ahead and make guesses, in which, when 
once an error creeps in, it remains? Are you willing simply to 
let the producer depend upon the statements and estimates of 
interested parties as to their products? If noi, who else is to 
make the estimates? 

That has been assumed to be the duty of the Government. It 
has been doing it for many, many years; but-it has been found 
out that if you only make the enumeration, as the census is 
taken, every 10 years, the statistics are mere guesswork, and it 
would be of great value to the people who produce these products 
and as a matter of public concern to have the real facts known. 

The Senator from Iowa pointed to the three books containing 
the census of agriculture for 1909, and which he says are now 
useless because out of date. Perhaps they are not as valuable 
as they were when published, but they are valuable. However, 
Mr. President, it does seem to me that we ought to do one of two 
things. We ought to quit issuing the yearbooks which the 


Senator says and the departments that issue them say are unre- 
liable and misleading, or, if we intend to issue these reports, 
they ought to be issued in such form that everybody who reads 
them would have some reason to suppose that they are reliable. 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a 
question? 

Mr. BRYAN. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. KENYON. Does the Senator realize that the present 
agricultural appropriation bill contains an appropriation of 
quite a large sum of money “for making and publishing pe- 
riodically crop and live stock estimates, including acreage, yield, 
and value of farm products“? 

Mr. BRYAN. How many men are provided for that purpose, 
I will ask the Senator? 

Mr. KENYON. I do not think that is stated. 

Mr. BRYAN. The number is 79. Does the Senator think that 
they could take a census of the agricultural acreage of this 
country? 

Mr. KENYON. Of course they will only get an estimate from 
the farmers. The census is more accurate, I grant; but, never- 
theless, it is more or less an estimate, and it can not be any- 
thing else. Why not stop appropriating this other money if it 
does not result in obtaining accurate information? 

Mr. BRYAN. No, Mr. President, I think not. I do not be- 
lieve the Senator from Iowa has ever yet found out the reason 
for the insistence of the department for the inclusion of this item 
in this bill. 

Mr. KENYON. Well, I have my idea about their insistence, 

Mr. BRYAN. The Senator asks why do they not contradict 
the estimates since 1910. Because they have not yet secured the 
facts by which they could show whether they were true or un- 
true. That is the complete answer. They can not show whether 
they are accurate or reliable until they get the facts again, and 
it is not compatible with the proper respect which should be 
entertained for the accuracy of Government publications to send 
them out year by year containing estimates that may be wreng, 
which have been wrong in the past, and which are calculated to 
mislead the public, when we can obtain the facts. I have no 
doubt the money proposed to be expended for getting the facts 
eyery five years will be well expended and will be in the in- 
terest of accuracy and of economy. 

The Senator from Iowa says he stands for the farmer. Then 
the farmer ought to have an estimate made and a census taken 
by a disinterested party, and ought not to have to rely upon 
the estimates furnished by people who are buyers of the very 
articles the production of which they estimate. Every farmer 
will claim that there is a short crop and every buyer will claim 
that there is a large crop. It seems to me it is the duty of the 
Government, if it can do so, to arrive at the facts. 

Mr. LANE. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. LANE. It seems to me, from listening to the Senator 
from Florida, that this appropriation will be more valuable to 
the brokers, the men who sell the crops long or short, than 
it will to the farmer himself. I do not believe that as a rule 
the farmer reads these statistics. 

Here is an appropriation asked for of about $2,000,000 to 
take a census. It seems, under the present plan, that nine times 
out of ten the department guesses at it, and guesses wrong, to 
the tune of 700 per cent, say. It seems to me that it would be 
cheaper to strike a general average of the errors and base their 
estimates on conclusions deduced in that way, and thus they 
would arrive pretty nearly at the facts. 

It reminds me somewhat of the old man whose boy came 
home from college, and the father was interested in knowing 
what information he had gathered there; and having been a 
graduate of the same school he put his son through an exami- 
nation. The father was telling a neighbor about it the next 
day. The neighbor asked: “How did he come out?” The 
father replied: He did finely. Nine problems out of ten I 
put to him he said he did not know, and his answer was right 
about every one. The tenth problem I placed before him he 
tried to solve, and made a fool of himself.” [Laughter.] 

It seems to me that here we have a case where nine times out 
of ten the guess is wrong, and the farmer has been fed on that 
sort of information for, lo, these many years. Unless this 
appropriation is a continuing one, the misinformation will begin 
to accumulate year by year in the same proportion that it has 
in the past. 

It is my opinion that with the funds of the Government in 
the condition they are now, it is going to cost the farmer more 
than the information will be worth to him. I question the 
wisdom of it at this time. I think he will be able to get along 
better than he has in the past, and at less cost, if the depart- 
ment will farnish him a fair average of its errors based on 
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past experience, to be used by him for his guidance in the 
future. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from North Dakota. 

Mr. GRONNA. I wish to say only a word on this item. 

I think it is a mistake to say that a careful enumeration of 
acreage and crops is of no value, but I believe it can be done 
more cheaply by the States than it can be done by the Govern- 
ment of the United States. In North Dakota we require the 
assessors to take an enumeration of the acreage every year, 
and a report is made to the commissioner of agriculture, 
so that from year to year we haye the acreage. Of course, 
it is very easy to make a mistake in estimating a erop, even 
if you have the acreage. If you estimate a crop of 20 bush- 
els to the acre early in the season, perhaps later on some- 
thing will happen to the crop, and you will get only one-half or 
two-thirds of that, so that necessarily there is a mistake in the 
estimate. That will happen even if you appropriate this money 
and appoint census enumerators to take the census under the 
provisions of this amendment; but it is of value to the farmer 
and to the country. 

Mr. BRYAN. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from North Da- 
kota yield to the Senator from Florida? 

Mr. BRYAN. Will the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. GRONNA. I yield. 

Mr. BRYAN. The enumeration is to be taken as of the month 
of October, which is supposed by the department to be the best 
month for getting an accurate return. 

Mr. GRONNA. Yes. 

Mr. BRYAN. Formerly it was taken, by the Thirteenth Cen- 
sus, in the spring. Of course floods and frosts might eome along 
and destroy the crop, but it was thought that the month of 
October would give a pretty fair idea of that year’s crop. , 

Mr. GRONNA. That is true, Mr. President, as the Senator 
from Florida has stated. If a census is taken after the crop 
has been harvested, of course you can get correct figures. It 
will not be an estimate; it will be actual results. But the ques- 
tion is whether or not we shall appropriate this great sum of 
money. Every year we are appropriating more and more 
money. I remember that when I was a boy I heard a Member 
of Congress say that the Congress had been extravagant; they 
had expended almost half a billion dollars. Now we expend 
more than $1,000,000,000 every Congress. 

I believe it is of great value, not only to the farmers but to 
the entire country, to have a census or an enumeration of 
agricultural products and of stock, but the question is whether 
we should pay this immense amount of money for it. So far as 
North Dakota is concerned, we take the census every year at the 
expense of the State. It is very little work for the assessor, 
when he makes his assessment—and that has to be made every 
year—to take an enumeration of the acreage. Of course we 
would not have the estimate of the crop, because that would 
have to be done in the fall of the year. 

I think, however, I shall vote against the amendment, be- 
cause we are appropriating more money than we ought to 
appropriate. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr, President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Colorado. 

Mr. THOMAS. This item provides for the expenditure of 
82.286.100. That is added to the legislative, executive, and 
judicial appropriation bill by a rider placed upon it by the 
Senate Appropriations Committee. 

It is difficult for me, sir, even to imagine any proper defense 
for the insertion of the provision calling for this expenditure 
at this time. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, I will ask the Senator if he 
calls this a rider upon an appropriation bill? 

Mr. THOMAS. Why, of course, it is a rider. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Why, Mr. President, this item is estimated 
for by two departments of the Government. 

Mr. THOMAS. I do not care if it is estimated for by all of 
the departments and by the British Parliament. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I am talking about whether or not it is a 
rider. 

Mr. THOMAS. My understanding of a rider is an amend- 
ment not germane to the bill, and the mere fact that there has 
been an estimate for this item does not make it germane. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Did the Senator read the two lines that 
were stricken out? 

Mr. THOMAS. Yes; I did. I am sorry to say that I read 
the two lines that were stricken out. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Those two lines were stricken out by the 
committee, and this amendment was reported to the House as 
we have it. 


Mr. THOMAS. I understand. 

Mr. OVERMAN. On the floor they struck out the two lines 
and the effect of that was to repeal the law. Instead of re- 
pealing the law as it was passed by a former Congress, we 
have carried into effect the law that was passed. 

Mr. THOMAS. Yes, Mr. President; I am quite aware of the 
fact that in this bill the House repealed, or attempted to repeal, 
a section of another law. That was a rider, too. I understand 
what is meant by that expression. I do not think it had any 
place in this bill. Of course I do not mean that it was wrong, 
because I am well aware of the practice and of the fact that 
it is permissible under our system of proceeding; but the Senate 
committee, instead of standing by that provision, proposes to 
reinsert it and add to it an appropriation of $2,286,100 in order 
that it may be carried into effect. 

Mr. President, the Democratic Party has been criticized, and 
very justly, by Senators upon the other side for its disregard of 
its platform pledge as to economy. While I know that this 
criticism has come in most instances from Senators who have 
not themselves voted in accordance with their criticism; while 
I am quite aware of the fact that, except in a few individual 
cases, no effort has proceeded from that side to limit our ex- 
penditures; while I am quite aware of the fact that many of 
the so-called pork-barrel bills have been supported just as ear- 
nestly upon that side of the Chamber as upon this, I want to 
warn my Democratic brethren that we are going to be held re- 
sponsible for our disregard of that duty and not the Republican 
Party. They can vote for these measures just as we do; and 
I understand that this amendment received practically unani- 
mous support in the committee, there being but one dissenting 
voice in regard to it. Nevertheless, those upon the Republican 
side who vote with the supporters of this amendment will be 
quite as constant and quite as vociferous in their charges of 
violation of platform pledges here as though they had opposed it. 

Mr. President, we know that we are approaching a deficiency. 
We are all painfully aware of the fact that the finances of the 
Government are not in good condition. I am not going to go 
into the causes of this condition. Men differ about it. A 
great deal of political capital has been sought to be made, and 
will be sought to be made, upon it. Democratic legislation will 
be charged with being responsible for it. It has been; but the 
fact remains, irrespective of causes, that there is a deficiency ; 
and now the Democratic majority of the Senate of the United 
States proposes, in this good year, under those conditions, to 
spend over two and a quarter million dollars in order to take 
an agricultural census. Why, Mr. President, 1 do not care how 
important it may be; if it is not an emergency, if it is not one 
of those urgent conditions that we can not avoid, this appro- 
priation ought not to be made at this time. 

I do not profess to be the only Member of this body inter- 
ested in a reduction of governmental expenditures. I am quite 
aware of the fact that we all entertain that view, but we always 
make an exception of those individual appropriations ¿n which 
we are either directly concerned or indirectly concerned for 
some constituent; and of course the pressure of the people 
themselves upon the Congress of the United States for appro- 
priations for all conceivable purposes has much to do with our 
extravagance. As I say, to the extent to which we yield to these 
importunate demands, no matter how great the pressure, we will 
be held responsible, 

I am aware that I am talking to an impatient audience. 
I am not unmindful of the expressions around me that if we 
do not quit talking we will never pass the bill; but I record my 
protest, as one of the Members of this body, against the expendi- 
ture of this yast sum of money at this time for a purpose that is 
not absolutely necessary, and I shall yote against it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Towa. 

Mr. KENYON, I want to ask the chairman of the committee 
whether or not there are some other matters in the bill that 
could be disposed of at this time. I think we should have a 
larger attendance before a vote is taken on this matter. 

Mr, OVERMAN. I think the idea is to dispose of this and 
be done with it. ` 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. 
night if it is possible to do so. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I think we have a pretty large attendance. 

Mr. KENYON. I do not want to delay the passage of the 
bill in any way, but I do feel that we should have a larger 
attendance on this important amendment. Will not the bill 
have to go over until to-morrow in any event? 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. I hope not. I do not know what 
discussion may be desired about the bill. I am very much 


I would rather dispose of it to- 


disappointed that we can not pass it to-night, 


1915. 
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Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, I have a motion to make. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. I am afraid, Mr. President, that 
the debate is just beginning. 

Mr. KENYON. There are some amendments to be offered, I 
know; and if it is proposed to ask for a vote on this amend- 
ment to-night I shall be compelled to call for a quorum. It is 
about 6 o’clock, anyhow, and it seems to me we might as well 
take a recess now. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. Mr. President, I had expected to 
finish this bill early to-day. 

Mr. THOMAS. Why not hold a night session? 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. I would if I could get Senators to 
stay here, but it has been difficult to keep them here this long. 
They have been talking about leaving for an hour, and we can 
not get them to stay here. I should be very glad if we could 
get a vote on the bill. I do not think the discussion is going 
to change anybody’s vote. Every Senator must know what he 
thinks about this amendment. I do not see what good talk 
does about it. 

Mr. KENYON. There is no doubt about that. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. If we can get a vote that is all I 
want, and we could finish the bill to-night. The Senate has a 
right to do as it pleases about the matter. It is no disappoint- 
ment to me. Whatever the Senate wants will suit me. The 
Members of the Senate can vote it in or vote it out, just as they 
see fit, but I should like to get a vote now. 

Mr. KENYON. I think we have made tremendous progress 
on this bill to-day. I should be glad to see it passed. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. There has been real progress, but 
there have been very few disputed items in it. 

Mr. KENYON. As far as I am concerned, I do not want to 
be a party to delaying the bill to-night, but I shall ask for the 
yeas and nays on this proposition. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is the request seconded? 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from North Dakota. 

Mr. GRONNA. I simply wish to inquire of the Senator from 
Virginia if it would not be possible to take a recess until 8 
o'clock to-night? Then, by having a night session, we could 
surely dispose of the bill. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. I should be glad to do that, but 
there are so many Senators protesting against it that I hardly 
feel justified in expecting them to attend a night session. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I want to say to the Senator 
that I had an understanding that at 6 o’clock the Senate would 
take a recess until 11 o’clock to-morrow morning. I have told 
a number of Senators that that would be done, and they have 
gone. I really think, in justice to that statement made by me, 
that the Senate ought to take a recess until 11 o’clock to-morrow. 

I will say to the Senator that I have not a word to say upon 
the question. I think we are ready to vote upon it, and if a 
recess is taken I do not think there will be any discussion upon 
it in the morning. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. All I am afraid of is that in the 
morning we will come back with a fresh start and we will have 
a dozen speeches and they will occupy the day. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator that I do not think 
so. I do not think there is any intention whatever of debating 
the matter. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. Can we get unanimous consent 
to vote on the amendment at 11.30 to-morrow? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I suggest that the Senator try it. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. I ask unanimous consent that we 
vote on this amendment not later than 11.30 to-morrow morning. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there any objection? 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President, I will make no objection if 
the Senator will make it 12 o’clock. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. The Senator has just said he was 
through. Why does he want to carry it over for a longer time? 

Mr. KENYON. No; I said to the Senator that I had an 
amendment to offer to the bill. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. But this is only on this amendment, 
Mr. KENYON. Oh, on this amendment. Yes, indeed; that 
is all right. I thought the Senator meant on the Dill itself. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Virginia re- 
quests unanimous consent to vote on this amendment not later 
than 11.30 o’clock to-morrow. Is there any objection? The 
Chair hears none, and that agreement is entered into. 


RECESS. 


Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. I move that the Senate take a 
recess until 11 o’clock to-morrow morning. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 6 o'clock p. m.) the 
Senate took a recess until to-morrow, Saturday, February 20, 
1915, at 11 o’clock a. m. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Fray, February 19, 1915. 


The House met at 11 o'clock a. m. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 

O Thou, from whom are all things temporal and spiritual, in- 
crease our spiritual vision and our moral integrity, that we may 
meet all the duties and responsibilities of life with perfect faith 
and confidence in the overruling of Thy providence, assured 
that all things work together for good to them that love Thee 
and seek to do Thy will; for Thine is the kingdom and the 
power and the glory, forever. Amen. 

THE JOURNAL. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read. 

Mr. MOORE. Mr. Speaker, I notice that the Journal states 
that the point of no quorum just before adjournment was made 
by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mappen]. The Recorp cor- 
rectly shows that the point of order was made by Mr. MOORE. 
I ask to correct the Journal to conform to the fact. 
ae 8 The Journal will be corrected to conform to 

e fac 

The Journal as corrected was approved. 


LEAVE TO EXTEND REMARKS. 


Mr. SLOAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to revise 
and extend my remarks on the pension appropriation bill which 
was passed yesterday. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. SLOAN] 
asks unanimous consent to extend his remarks on the pension 
appropriation bill. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


WORDS SPOKEN IN DEBATE. 


The SPEAKER. When the House adjourned last night the 
pending question was the motion for the previous question on the 
motion of the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. GARRETT] to strike 
from the Record certain words spoken in debate by the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. Farr]. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I withhold the 
demand for the previous question and yield to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Farr]. 

Mr. FARR. Mr. Speaker, as I stated last night, I had no 
desire to reflect on the honor and integrity of the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. PALMER]. I made clear the purpose 
of my remarks. I uttered the words “honorably and dishonor- 
ably.” I have no desire to continue this debate; neither have I 
any desire nor feeling to add to or reiterate what I stated. I 
wish to eliminate the word dishonorably ”; but in order to do 
that and express my thought, the word “ honorably ” must also 
be eliminated, and I wish to add these words: 

Deprived you, Mr, Speaker, of delegates when Democratic public senti- 
ment was in your favor. 

That will complete the sense of the paragraph, and I ask 
unanimous consent to amend the Record in that way. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Farr] asks unanimous consent to amend the Record in the man- 
ner stated by him. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw my 
motion to strike out the words. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Tulley, one of its clerks, 
announced that the Senate had disagreed to the amendments of 
the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 5259) to establish 
one or more United States Navy mail lines between the United 
States and South America and between the United States and 
the countries of Europe, asked a conference with the House on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses thereon, and had ap- 
pointed Mr. FLETCHER, Mr. RANSDELL, Mr. Martin of Virginia, 
Mr. Smrrons, Mr. NELSON, Mr. Burton, and Mr. CRAWFORD as 
the conferees on the part of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed with 
amendment biii of the following title, in which the concurrence 
of the House of Representatives was requested: 

H. R. 2642. An act authorizing the President to reinstate 
Joseph Eliot Austin as an ensign in the United States Navy. 


DIPLOMATIO AND CONSULAR APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House 
resolve itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Uniqn for the consideration of the bill (H. R. 21201) 
making appropriations for the Diplomatic and Consular Service 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1916. Pending that motion, I 
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would like to see if we can agree upon the time for general 
debate. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Speaker, I have requests for about three 
hours. The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. BARTHOLDT] wishes 
to make a speech, which he characterizes as his“ swan song,” a 
sort of farewell address to the House, which will take one hour. 
I know we all wish to hear him, and I have requests from other 
gentlemen for about two hours more. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, if the gentleman will allow 
me, I think the way is clear to get the appropriation bills out 
of the way now before the 4th of March, if we get down to 
business. But it seems to me that six hours’ general debate on 
this appropriation bill at this time would be an unusual amount 
of time. I,have no desire to interfere with gentlemen making 
speeches; but I think if that latitude of debate is allowed, we 
ought to have a gentleman’s understanding that we are going 
to stay here to-night and pass this bill. 

Mr. COOPER. I do not think there is any objection to that. 

Mr. MANN. Is there, so far as anyone knows, much debate 
asked for on the Military Academy bill? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I do not see the chairman of that com- 
mittee in the Hall at this moment. 

Mr. MANN. I should think we ought to be able to pass the 
diplomatie bill and the Military Academy bill by to-morrow 
night, and that will leave us in very good shape. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. The fortifications bill will probably 
bring a good deal of debate on the bill. The debate now pro- 
posed is not on the bill. 

Mr. MANN. We have a week and a half after this week. 
The deficiency bill usually does not take very long. z 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. I suggest that this debate be lim- 
ited to four hours, and that the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
Coorer] control two hours and a half of it and that I control 
one hour and a half. 

Mr. COOPER. Very well, Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the debate on this bill be limited to four hours, two 
hours and a half to be controlled by the gentleman from Wis- 
eonsin [Mr. Cooper] and one hour and a half by myself. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Virginia asks unani- 
mous consent that the general debate on this bill shall not ex- 
ceed four hours, one hour and a half to be controlled by him- 
self and two hours and a half by the gentleman from Wisconsin 
[Mr. Cooper]. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

PURCHASE OF SHIPS. 


Mr. PADGETT. Mr. Speaker, before we go into the debate 
on the Diplomatie and Consular bill I ask unanimous consent to 
call up from the Speaker’s table the shipping bill, which has 
come back from the Senate, and ask to agree to the conference 
requested by the Senate. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill (S. 5259) to establish one 
or more United States Navy mail lines between the United 
States and South America, and between the United States and 
the countries of Europe. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee asks unani- 
mous consent to take this bill from the Speaker's table and agree 
to the conference asked by the Senate. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER, The Chair will announce the conferees later. 

DIPLOMATIC AND CONSULAR APPROPRIATION BILL. 


The motion of Mr. FLoop of Virginia was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the consideration 
of the Diplomatie and Consular appropriation bill, H. R. 21201, 
with Mr. LINTHICUM in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is now in Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union for the consideration of 
the bill of which the Clerk will report the title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 21201) making appropriations for the Diplomatic and 
Consular Service for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1916. 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent that the first reading of the bill be dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Virginia asks unani- 
mous consent to dispense with the first reading of the bill. Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes 
to the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. PALMER]. 

Mr. PALMER. Mr. Chairman, on yesterday, in a discussion 
with the distinguished gentleman from Georgia [Mr. BARTLETT], 
I made reference to the child-labor laws of the State of Georgia. 


At that time I read from a statement which had been prepared 
by the National Child Labor Committee and submitted by their 
agents at the hearings before the Committee on Labor on the 
child-labor bill. Those hearings were held in the spring of 1914, 
and the statement of the child-labor conditions and child-labor 
laws in the various States was of course of that date. Relying 
upon its accuracy, I discussed the Georgia child-labor law from 
the standpoint as disclosed in that statement. 

I bave had my attention called this morning to the fact that 
on August 14, 1914, the Georgia Legislature passed a bill which 
was approved and became a law, to go into effect January 1, 
1915, and that that law provides a liberal, just, fair, and equita- 
ble regulation of the labor of children in that State. I did not 
know about it yesterday; I had not kept up with the laws of 
the States so closely as to follow these laws passed within a few 
months, and I relied entirely upon the statement of the Na- 
tional Child Labor Committee. 

I am going to ask unanimous consent, in order to do justice 
to the State of Georgia, to insert in the Recorp this law recently 
passed in that State, and I congratulate the State of Georgia 
on having fallen into line with the progressive States of the 
Union in protecting little children against the exploitation of 
employers. It adds another reason for the passage of a Fed- 
eral child-labor law, because the more States that adopt proper 
laws, the more reason for the few remaining States to be com- 
pelled to accept such laws. 

The law I read last night was the Georgia statute passed in 
1908, which was repealed by the act of August 14, 1914, to which 
my attention has just been called. I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks by printing the law of August 14, 1914. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania asks 
unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp by 
printing the law referred to. 

Mr. MOORE. Mr. Chairman, reserving the right to object, 
merely for the purpose of obtaining information I would ask the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania whether his information, which 
now appears to have been inaccurate, was obtained from the 
National Child Labor Association? 

Mr. PALMER. Yes; I made the statement that I read from 
the report of the agents of the National Child Labor Committee, 
and that that report was made at a meeting of the Committee 
on Labor last spring, before this Georgia statute was passed. 
The report then was accurate. 

Mr. MOORE. I asked the question not to embarrass the 
gentleman but merely to show that sometimes we do get in- 
accurate information from those who agitate these matters. 

Mr. PALMER. Yes; and we get inaccurate information from 
other sources. 

. ADAIR. But this was not inaccurate at the time it was 
made. 

Mr. PALMER. No; but it has since been made obsolete. 

Mr. COOPER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PALMER. Yes. 

Mr. COOPER. What was the date of the last statute enacted 
by the State of Georgia? 

Mr. PALMER. August 14, 1914. 

Mr. COOPER. I will say that I had the same pamphlet, and 
I did not know until this morning that Georgia had passed this 
statute. 

Mr. PALMER. The statement I read was made before the 
Georgia act was passed. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

The statute is as follows: 


CHILD LABOR, REGULATING EMPLOYMENT OF. 
No. 426. 


An act regulating the employment of children; to provide for the 
issuance of certificates with reference to age and educational qualifi- 
cations of children; the revocation of such certificates by the com- 
missioner of labor; designating prohibited hours of labor for such 
children; making it the duty of the commissioner of labor and 
authorized assistants to enforce this act; making it a misdemeanor 
to violate the provisions of this act; and to repeal the act approved 
August 1, 1906, entitled “An act to regulate the employment of 
children in factories and manufacturing establishments in this State, 
and to provide for the punishments of violations of the regulations 
prescribed, and for other pupas, and which said act repealed is 
codified in sections 3143, 3144, 3145, 3146, 3147, 3148, and 3149 of 
the Code of Georgia of 1910, and for other purposes, 

Secrion 1. Be it enacted by the General Assembly of Georgia, That 
no child under the age of 14 years shall be employed by, or permitted 
to work in or about any mill, factory, laundry, manufacturing establish- 
ment, or place of amusement; except that children over 12 years of age 
who have widowed mothers dependent upon them for support, or orphan 
children over 12 years of age dependent upan their own labor for sup- 
port, may work in factories and manufactories; except that the fore- 


going provisions of this section shall not be applicable in instances 
specified and provided for in section 8 of this act, 


1915. 


Src. 2. Be it further enacted by the authority aforesaid, That no 
child under 14 years and 6 months shall be employed or be permitted to 
work in any of the establishments or occupations mentioned in section 
1, unless the person, firm, or corporation 3 such child has and 
keeps on file accessible to the officials charged with the enforcement of 
this act, a certificate from the 5 of schools in the county 
or city in Which such child resides, that such child is not less than 
14 years of age, has attended school for not less than 12 weeks of the 


12 months ng the date of issuance of such certificate; except that 
the foregoing provisions of this section shall not be applicable in 
instances s ed and provided for in section 8 of this act. 


Sec. 3. Be tt further enacted by the authority aforesaid, That the 
certificate mentioned in the foregone section shall state the full name, 
date and place of birth of the „with the name and address of the 
— guardian, or person sustaining the parental relationship to 
such child, and that the child has appeared before the officer, and sat- 
isfactory evidence submitted that the child is of legal . Blank 
forms of these certificates shall be furnished by the jira ioan — — of 
labor to the superintendent of schools in the respective cities and 
counties. A duplicate copy of each certificate shall be filed with the 
commissioner of labor wi four days from its issuance, The com- 
missioner of labor — A at pg, aceon revoke any certificate if, in his 
poma the certificate was improperly issued. He is authorized to 
nvestigate the trne age of any child employed, hear evidence, and 
require the production of relevant books or documents. If the certifi- 
ente is revoked, the then 55 shall be notified, and said child 
shall not thereafter be mages or permitted to Mabor until a new 
certificate has been l 11 obtained; except that the foregoin N 7 
sions of this section not be applicable in instances — and 
provided for in section 8 of this act. 

Sec. 4. Be it further enacted by the authority aforesaid, That no 
child under 14 years and 6 months of age shall be permitted to work in 
or about any of the establishments mentioned in section 1, or section 
2, of this act, between the hours of T Pi m, and 6 a. m., 1 to the 
standard time of the community in which such establishment is located. 

Sec. 5. Be it further enacted by the authority aforesaid, That it 
shall be the duty of the commissioner of labor and his authorized 
assistants to see that the provisions of this act are enforced. 

Sec. 6. Be it further enacted by the authority aforesaid, That any 
person, agent, or representative of any firm or corporation violating any 
of the provisions of this act; or any parent, guardian, or other person 
standing in parental relationshi child, who shall hire or place 
for employment or labor, any child under the age limits in any of the 
establishments or occupations mentioned in section 1 of this act, or 
any superintendent of county or city schools who-shall issue a certifi- 
ate knowing that its issuance was illegal; or any person who shall 
knowingly furnish any untrue evidence with reference to the date or 
place o birth of said child, or the age of said child or its educational 

ualifications, shall be ty of a misdemeanor, and upon conviction 


the authority aforesaid, That the 
entitled “An act to late the 
employment of children in factories and manufacturing esta ts 


ses,” and codi sections 


regulations 
inclusive, of the Code of Georgia of 1910, is hereby 


3143 to 8149, 


widowed mother or to support such orphan child must 
true after an investigation by a commission composed of 
school superintendent and the ordinary of the county where the wor 
is to be done, and the head of the scheol in the school district where 
the said child lives. After an investigation by said commission, if it, 
or a majority of its members, find that the facts exist to authorize such 
child to work in or for any of the establishments mentioned in section 
i of this act, because of existence of either of the conditions here- 
inbefore set out, such commission shall issue a certificate to that effect 
which shall be kept of file in the office of the establishment where said 
child is at work. Such commission shall make an investigation and 
issue a new certificate at least once each six months, and may be 
as a condition precedent. to issuance of such certificate schoo 
ance for such length of time and at such time as in its discretion 
seems wise. No such certificate more than six months old shall author- 
ize the employment of any child under 141 years of age in or for any 
of the places specified in section 1 of this act. 

Suc. 9. Be it further enacted by the authority aforesaid That all 
es cae parte — laws wd nates with the provisions of this act be, 
an are hereby, repealed. 

Sec. 10. Be it further enacted by the authority aforesaid, That the 
provisions of this act shall be in force on and after January 1, 1915. 

Approved August 14, 1914. 


Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, the Diplomatie and 
Consular appropriation bill carries a total of $4,454.370.01. This 
is an increase over the present law of $144,513, and is $130,312 
less than the estimate sent in by the executive department to 
Congress. 

The Committee on Foreign Affairs has labored earnestly to 
cut down appropriations in this bill to the least possible 
amount necessary to the proper conduct of our foreign service. 
I believe we have done it. We have decreased the following 
among other items: 

Salaries of interpreters to embassies and legations, $6,000. 

International Boundary Commission, United States and 
Mexico. $7,500. 

Arbitration of pecuniary claims, $40,870. 

Waterways Treaty International Joint Commission. $10,000. 

I believe that all of these decreases are justified by evidence 
submitted to the Foreign Affairs Committee. Of course there 
are some items in the bill of last year that are not carried in 
this bill. Then we have increased certain items. We have in- 
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creased the salaries of secretaries in the Diplomatic Service 
$31,500. That was due to the law which recently went into 
effect, known as the reorganization of the Diplomatic and Con- 


sular Service. That law necessitated an increase of $31,500 for 
secretaries to embassies and legations. 

Then there is an increase in contingent expenses and foreign 
missions, $10,500, due to the fact that Argentina and Chile 
have been raised from legations to embassies. 

We haye increased the allowance for clerk hire in the United 
States consulates $117,800. That increase was deemed wise. 
There are several reasons why this increase should be granted. 
One of the principal weaknesses of the Consular Service for 
several years has been the inadequate number of competent 
clerks employed. The work of the Consular Service has vastly 
increased, and to a great extent the increase has been of a 
character which requires a higher grade of clerical assistance 
than has heretofore been necessary. Moreover, an earnest at- 
tempt has been made to Americanize the subordinate force in 
the consulates, and to a considerable extent this has been done. 
It can not be carried on, however, unless a larger fund is placed 
at the disposal of the department for compensation, for it is 
obvious that a competent American clerk will not serve in the 
consulates abroad unless given compensation upon which he 
can live respectably. The amount now appropriated would 
provide only one clerk at $1,259 a year for each office. It must 
be apparent that many consulates must have a number of clerks 
and that competent men who serve as vice consuls in the larger 
offices, and particularly when living expenses are high, can not 
be obtained for so small a sum. 

Another reason for a larger and more competent force of 
subordinates is afforded by the complicated and onerous duties 
which the present war has placed upon consulates, The care 
of the interests and subjects of belligerent nations, safeguard- 
ing and protection of the commerce and shipping of the United 
States, the protection of American citizens—all require a vast 
amount of additional work. A considerable amount is being 
allowed for increased clerical assistance out of the special war 
appropriation made by Congress, but more will be required after 
that appropriation shall have been exhausted. 

The conditions growing out of the war make it of the highest 
importance that a larger number of American citizens be em- 
ployed as clerks in the consulates. In many places the services 
of clerks of foreign nationality have had to be dispensed with 
because of objections upon the part of foreign Governments. 
In replacing these clerks with Americans larger compensation 
will have to be paid, rendering a larger appropriation necessary. 

We also incorporate an item of $360,000 for the purchase of 
consular premises at Shanghai and $2,275 for a similar purpose 
at Yokohama. There are some entirely new items in the bill. 
One is for a hundred thousand dollars for an exposition at 
Panama, which is to be held during the coming spring and 
summer. Twenty-five thousand dollars of this money will be 
used for an exhibit at this exposition and $75,000 to erect a 
permanent building at Panama City. I will read Secretary 
Bryan’s letter in reference to this item: 

DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Ape Wick Six west ok wavs aie A te Sante Oe oan 
2 ve e 
Exposition, about which you spoke to — a few . 
the exposition is to open on July 6, 1915. Its character is to be Latin 
American, and its purpose is to bring under one organization a series 
of permanent exhibits of 3 from Latin-American countries, so 
that travelers cro: the Isthmus may have an opportunity to et 


with a minimum of difficulty and the products of t 
countries of Latin 9 l products of the various 


exposition is the inclusion of Spain as an r. It is expected 
that Spain will . some some 880,000 for the erection of a 3 
building which, er the close of the exposition, will be u to house 


rod- 


It is understood that Guatemala will spend perhaps $25,000 on her 
exhibit, and Nicaragua, and probably other Latin-American countries, 
will be represented by displays of merchandise and other articles of 
their production. 

Panama itself has already expended about $650,000 on a permanent 
exhibit and upon buildings now under construction, which be used 
in the future as Government offices. 

The distinct Pan American character of the exposition makes it of the 
highest importance that the United States should take a conspicuous 
pn in the exposition, It is obvious that a permanent exhibit of the 

n 


ed States on the Isthmus of Panama, which will be crossed by so 
many passengers interested in trade, in the near future, could not fail 
to stimulate interest in articles of American production, and the ap- 
ropriation for American participation should be ample for the installa- 
ma ot 3 Aye ta comprehensive display of articles produced in the 
n es. 
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In view of the character of the exposition it would seem desirable 
that as much latitude as practicable be given to the expenditure of the 
money appropriated for the r and I would suggest that if there 
should be no objection on the part of Congress the appropriation be 
made without limitation to any particular year, so that it may be ex 


pended during the entire period of the exposition, which conceivably 
may extend beyond the calendar year of 1915. 
am, my dear Mr. FLOOD, 
Very sincerely, yours, W. J. BRYAN. 


Hon. HENRY D. FLOOD, 
Chairman Committee on Foreign Affairs, i 
House of Representatives. 


There is an item of $50,000 for a conference of American 
financiers and an authorization of the President to invite the 
financial secretaries of the South and Central American coun- 
tries and leading bankers of these countries, not exceeding three 
from each country, to meet here with our Secretary of the Treas- 
ury in a conference, and authorizing the Secretary of the 
Treasury to invite bankers of this country to meet with them. 
This is deemed very important by the executive department. 
I understand that the system of bills of exchange used by this 
country and those used by the South and Central American 
countries are different. This and other subjects will be dis- 
cussed, so that proper commercial relations can be established 
between our country and the Republics to the south of us, and 
our commercial relations with those countries increased and 
strengthened. I desire to read Secretary McAdoo’s letter on 
this subject: 

TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, January 15, 1915. 

My Dear Mr. FLOOD: With the W of the President, I submitted 
to the Secretary of State, on the 6th of November last, a suggestion 
that an invitation be extended to each of the Central and South Ameri- 
can Governments to send to Washington its finance minister, or some 
duly accredited financier, for a conference with the Secretary of the 
‘Treasury, looking to an improvement in the financial relationship be- 
tween the United States and the Central and South American countries, 
and that these Governments be invited, also, to send three representa- 
tives of the banking interests of each country to join in the conference. 
I also suggested that if the Central and South American Governments 
should be favorably disposed to the idea, the Secretary of the Treasury 
would invite representative American ‘bankers to 8 in the 
proposed conference. In my letter to the Secretary of State I expressed 
the conviction that improved financial relations between the Central 
and South American countries and the United States is of primary im. 
portance, and that the p conference would be productive of 
great good. The Secretary of State informs me that he has communi- 
cated with the various Governments concerned, and that the idea has 
been favorably received. I inclose a letter from the Secretary of State, 
bearing the approval of the President, suggesting the passage of a joint 
the President to extend a formal invitation to 
the Central and South American Governments to participate in the pro- 
posed conference, and authorizing the Secretary of the Treasury to in- 
vite representative American bankers to attend. For the pu 
pose g the foreign conferees an appropriation of $50, is 
ues 
* The unusual conditions prevailing throughout the world to-day make 
the proposed step exceedingly Suey and it should result in greatl 
improving and 72 ening our relations — financial, commercial, an 
social, with our neighboring Republics in Central and South America. 

In my first letter to the President the suggested date of the confer- 
ence was February 1, but in view of the unayoidable delays which have 
occurred in the meantime it will be necessary to fix a later date. The 
joint resolution, therefore, authorizes the President to call the confer- 
ence at such a date as he may think advisable. 

Permit me to suggest the desirability of prompt action in this mat- 
ter, particularly in view of the fact that the various Governments with 
which the Secretary of State has already communicated have evinced a 
most cordial and friendly disposition in the matter, 

Faithfully, yours, 


Hon. Henry D. FLOOD, 

Chatrman Committee on Foreign Affairs, 
House of Representatives. 

Mr. Chairman, the committee has considered all of these in- 
creases very carefully. The other items in the bill are the 
usual items carried in the Diplomatic and Consular appropria- 
tion bill. I believe that this bill should be passed without 
amendment and without having any of these items stricken out 
on a point of order, and I hope such will be the pleasure of the 
committee. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Chairman, I yield one hour to the gentle- 
man from Missouri [Mr. BARTHOLDT]. 

Mr. BARTHOLDT. Mr. Chairman, permit me to remark at 
the outset that what I am going to say has no reference what- 
ever to a situation in which our own country may be involved. 

In discussing the affairs of the Nation on this floor we find 
our task on some occasions more weighty with responsibility 
than on others. This is true with me at this particular time, 
when I undertake to discuss from an American viewpoint the 
situation in this country resulting from the great European 
war. Ido not know whether I am equal to the task, but, mind- 


resolution authorizin 


of 
re- 


W. G. McApoo, 


ful of all real obligations of neutrality, I shall confine myself 
to such matters in which my judgment can claim at least a 
modest degree of competence. And as this will probably be the 
last time I shall have the honor to address the House I crave 
the attention of my colleagues. 
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The United States has a composite population. Not England 
alone, but all Europe is its mother, and contributions to the 
blood which now circulates through the Nation’s yeins haye been 
made by practically all countries, the largest share next to 
Great Britain having been contributed by Germany or the 
States now constituting the German Empire. American states- 
men recognized early in our history that ours was not a ready- 
made nation, but a “nation to be” whose character was to be 
shaped by the impress made upon it by the various elements 
constituting its growing population. It was also recognized that 
Saul could not at once turn into Paul, that the newcomer could 
not change his traits overnight. It is probably true that the 
Anglo-Saxon is less free from racial or national prejudices than 
the cosmopolitan German—a strange phenomenon, for they come 
from the same cradle—yet such was the tolerance of our older 
statesmen that they never regarded the love of the immigrant 
for the old country as in any wise irreconcilable with his alle- 
giance to the new. And why? Because reverence for the mother 
never detracts from love for the bride, and, furthermore, be- 
cause that reverence is a natural impulse which can no more 
be regulated or controlled than can the throbs of the human 
heart. We can educate an immigrant in our way of thinking, 
induce him to adopt our customs and make a good American 
citizen of him, but we can not change his heart to the extent 
of eradicating his regard for his native land. Along with free- 
dom of thought and conscience we must grant him the liberty 
of placing his sympathies and affections where he pleases. It 
is a natural right which no law can limit and no government can 
deny him as long as our own country is not involved. American 
statesmanship had the choice of either closing the gates of the 
country or of taking its chances with the constant human influx. 
It chose the latter course, and history does not record a single 
instance to prove that policy to have been a mistake. While the 
people of the United States have been gathered from all nooks 
and corners of the globe, while many of them still differ in 
habits, customs, and language, and while on occasions the sym- 
pathies of the first, second, and even third generations still go 
out to the land of their ancestors, no serious problem has thereby 
been created. Our adopted citizens and their native descendants 
have stood the test of loyalty in every crisis in the country's 
history, and thus irrefutable proof has been adduced that memo- 
ries of the fatherland conjured up by impulses of the heart do 
not and will not detract from the allegiance due to the adopted 
country. [Applause.] E 

I ask you to keep this essential point in mind when I pro- 
ceed to define the attitude in the present crisis of one great ele- 
ment of our population, that of the American citizens of Ger- 
man blood. Owing to press denunciations they are entitled to 
a hearing, and therefore it is incumbent upon some one familiar 
with their sentiments and aspirations to interpret these senti- 
ments for the information of this House and the country. I 
shall not discuss the war, either as to its causes or the merits 
of the contentions of either party, but confine myself strictly 
to American or home issues which now confront us in conse- 
quence of the stupendous struggle. Because of their sympathies 
with the fatherland, the Americans of German descent have 
been openly accused of divided allegiance and downright dis- 
loyalty. They know this wanton insult to emanate from Eng- 
lish and French press agents, and consequently treat it with the 
contempt it deserves. But what they resent is that, in the face 
of our own history, the American press should have opened its 
columns to such calumnies. Germans have fought and bled on 
the battle fields of four American wars and furnished a larger 
proportion to the fighting strength of our country than any 
other of the so-called foreign elements. In the Revolutionary 
War, with Baron Steuben they espoused the cause of the Colo- 
nies, and the implicit confidence which the Father of our Coun- 
try placed in their loyalty is a matter of history. In 1861, 
when many of the English, with instinctive aversion to Ameri- 
can naturalization, took out British protection papers, the 
Germans—that is, nearly 200,000 of them—rallied around the flag 
of Abraham Lincoln to save the Union. They displayed the 
same valor in the War of 1812 and in the Spanish-American War, 
and their loyalty to the flag in times of war is equaled only by 
their loyalty to American ideals in times of peace. [Applause.] 
I should have much preferred if just at this time these historical 
truths had been uttered by other than a German-American 
tongue; but while our pro-English press is ignoring them, 
Americans of German blood should at least have expected 
immunity from libels and insults. Yet such insults are heaped 
upon that element by newspapers permitting agents of the 
allies to use their space for that purpose. We can best judge 
the future by the past, and the lessons of the past justify me 
in proclaiming it as an irrefutable fact that if unfortunately 
the United States should ever again be embroiled in war, which 
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the Heavens forbid, the Germans of this country would again 
as loyally rally around the Stars and Stripes as they did 
against our enemies in every crisis of the past. [Applause.] 
Let me again assert in most positive terms what I said on the 
floor the other day, that the Germans are for America against 
England, for America against Germany, for America against the 
world! They will never waver for one second in their al- 
legiance to the land of their choice and adoption. [Applause.] 

These few words will suffice, I trust, to lay bare the charge 
above referred to in its whole naked infamy. But let me pro- 
ceed with my argument. If sympathy for Germany is an evi- 
dence of disloyalty, as is claimed by our traducers, you will 
agree that sympathy for the allies is exactly the same thing; 
and if that be true, we would be confronted with the monstrous 
fact that the whole American press printed in English, with but 
few exceptions, is disloyal to the United States. It is absurd, 
of course, but I make this deduction merely to show that I am 
not a less patriotic American by sympathizing with the father- 
land and its ally than I would be if my sympathies were for 
England and her allies; and certainly no true American will 
claim that to side with England and to oppose Germany is a 
prerequisite of loyal American citizenship, for that would mean 
both truckling to a former enemy and the betrayal of a tra- 
ditional friend, a course absolutely unjustifiable by any stand- 
ard of American loyalty. 

There is no question, Mr. Chairman, but what at the present 
time the Germans of this country are stirred as they were never 
stirred before. Their state of mind manifests itself in great 
mass meetings and in hundreds of thousands of petitions ad- 
dressed to Congress in favor of an embargo on arms. It would 
not be quite correct, however, to ascribe the prevailing excite- 
ment solely to sympathy for Germany. In reality it is as much, 
if not more, injured pride and an outraged sense of justice 
which have caused their indignation to rise because of the out- 
rageous prevarications of truth and the cruel misrepresenta- 
tions of Germany, her people, and institutions contained in the 
manufactured news from England and reprinted in the Amer- 
ican newspapers. Proud of their American citizenship, they 
have in a political sense absolutely nothing in common with 
Germany or its government, but their more or less accurate 
knowledge of conditions in that country taught them that the 
alleged news we were getting was a brutal attempt at defama- 
tion to poison the American mind against Germany. The war 
was started with a monstrous lie, and in order to support it 
a thousand other lies had to be told. The Germans were de- 
nounced as Huns and barbarians, as ravishers and plunderers, 
and as perpetrators of the worst imaginable atrocities. The 
Emperor was described as an Attila, who on one day had had 
110 Socialist deputies executed; the Crown Prince as a thief, 
and so forth. You might say that it is natural for enemies to 
revile each other, but I must answer that, so far as Germany 
is concerned, she herself, though obliged to fight the lie as one 
o2 the worst of her many enemies, has not yet stooped to a de- 
parture from the truth either in her own newspapers or in the 
messages she has sent out to the world. And permit me to 
add parenthetically that to the neutral world the present strug- 
gle has an enhanced significance in that it is also a warfare 
of falsehood against the truth. If the international lie should 
succeed, I believe the world would eventually suffocate in its 
slime. 

The Germans of this country could understand why England 
to secure recruits should want to incite her own people by these 
falsehoods, but they could not understand nor will they forgive 
the American newspapers for reprinting them in our country. 
To do so was a most serious and an unpardonable reflection on 
the German element of this country. As an integral part of the 
American people, whose characteristics and virtues are reflected 
as much in the composite character of this Nation as are those 
of the citizens of English descent, they believed themselves to be 
entitled to some consideration at the hands of the press of their 
own country. Such consideration was denied them, however, and 
with utter disregard of their feelings they were rudely informed 
that their brothers on the other side of the ocean are barbarians, 
ghouls, and vandals, and that is not all. From the first day of 
the war up to the present whatever the allies did was all right, 
while every act of the Germans was all wrong, even if it was 
an exactly similar thing; for instance, the dropping of explo- 
sives from aeroplanes. The alleged violation of Belgian neu- 
trality was harped upon with sickening persistence even after 
it had been ascertained that the neutrality treaty had expired 
in 1872, and that, if it had still been in force, the Belgian Gov- 
ernment had itself thrown it overboard by its secret agreeinent 
with England regarding the landing of English troops on Belgian 
soil. On the other hand, not a word is said about the violation 
of Chinese neutrality by Japanese and English troops, although 
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this matter is of infinitely greater consequence to American in- 
terests than the affairs of Belgium can possibly be. The pres- 
ent international status of China is due to the skill of Ameri- 
can statesmanship, it being an achievement of John Hay, made 
possible by the support of Germany alone. ‘The integrity of 
China, already violated by England and her ally, should be re- 
stored and maintained at all hazards, but we look in vain for 
any appeals in the press in favor of the conservation of Ameri- 
can interests in that quarter. It might embarrass England, you 
know, if just now the press insisted on our own rights. As to 
Belgian atrocities, five American newspaper men of the highest 
standing affirmed under oath that there was no such thing, yet 
these alleged atrocities are presented to American readers in 
glaring headlines, while the authentic refutation of the stories 
is published in small type on the sixteenth or seventeenth page. 
We may be foolish, but we are not blind to such notorious evi- 
dences of partiality. The Americans of German blood are a unit 
in bitterly resenting not only these unneutral efforts to poison 
the fountainheads of American public opinion against Germany 
but also the palpably unneutral “ most-favored-nation“ treat- 
ment systematically accorded to Great Britain. Touching the 
last-named fact, it seems to them as if we were using kid gloves 
against England and the mailed fist against Germany, as if, in- 
deed, everything was being avoided, even to the disregard of 
American interests, that might embarrass the former country in 
her effort to crush Germany. 

The bill of complaints is too long to recite here in full, but 
let me merely ask: Have we protested against American citizens 
haying been dragged from neutral steamers and thrown into 
English prisons simply because those men, Americans to the 
manner born, happened to bear German names? No. Have we 
protested against England's inhuman policy to starve to death 
the noncombatant population of Germany by stopping, in open 
violation of international law, all food supplies, even if carried 
from a neutral country and in neutral bottoms? No. Have we 
protested against England declaring the whole North Sea as a 
war zone? No; but when Germany did the same thing in 
practically the same language we immediately dispatched a stiff 
note to Berlin, while the milder one was directed to England, 
though it would seem that the latter country was the chief 
offender in allowing the use of false flags. However, whatever 
the administration does in foreign affairs, as Americans it will 
be our duty to uphold it. 

After this explanation can you understand, Mr. Chairman 
and gentlemen of the House, why the German mind in this coun- 
try is agitated, and can you blame that element if their feelings 
are ruffled? When, moreover, it dawned upon them that all 
our arms factories were running night and day to supply the 
allies with weapons for use against their brothers and kinsmen, 
nothing could convince them that the United States was not 
actually a silent partner of the allies. Then it was that they 
demanded, and they are still demanding an embargo on arms to 
enforce honest neutrality, the kind of neutrality which the 
President proclaimed when he said: “ We should be neutral in 
fact as well as in name, and should put a curb on every trans- 
action which might be construed as giving a preference to one 
party to the struggle above another.” This shameful traffic in 
arms, they argue, gives the lie to our prayers for peace, because 
it tends to prolong the war, and its permission by international 
law, they believe, imposes no obligation on our citizens to carry 
it on, no more on us than on the other neutral countries which 
have all stopped it upon the demand of England herself. I 
should like to discuss this important question at length, if my 
time permitted, but let me say just one more word. Whether 
the President would use the authority or not, there ought to 
be a law on our statute books which confers such authority 
upon him in order that he might enforce his demands for a free 
and open sea and unrestricted commerce in noncontraband 
goods. In our present demands against England our only alter- 
native is to either give in or declare war. The threat of an 
embargo on arms, however, would quickly bring the “ Mistress 
of the Seas” to terms and without war. Hence the legislation 
demanded by what the pro-English press is pleased to call Ger- 
man mass meetings, will be a preventive of, rather than a provo- 
cation to, war with England, and thus falls to the ground 
another of the silly charges preferred by the press bureau of 
the allies against me and the several millions of American citi- 
zens who think as I do on this subject. 

Continuing as an interpreter of the feelings of these millions, 
all good American citizens, permit me to say that the hostility 
of the Anglo-American press against Germany and tle Ger- 
mans has forced many to a conclusion which, if correct, 
would be the most painful disappointment of my life. They 
believe this attitude to be less pro-English than anti-Ger- 
man, and, indeed, regard it as the outgrowth of racial preju- 
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dice against the Germans even of this country, and as a revival 
of the old know-nothing spirit which aimed at a sort of guard- 
ianship by those of English descent over this country, to the 
exclusion of all other elements, the latter to be classed simply 
as “ foreigners,” and degraded to the rank of second-class citi- 
zens. How could such a conclusion be reached? Well, they ask 
whether the history of the American Germans has not been an 
honorable one. They fought for independence, opposed slavery, 
and loyally gave their bodies and lives that the Union might 
live; they were almost a unit for sound money, and are imbued 
with the true American spirit of freedom to such an extent 
that. they love liberty better than whatever good might come 
from its restriction. As a rule, they modestly refrained from 
seeking political preferment, but filled America’s life with music 
and song and innocent social pleasures. They are peaceful and 
law-abiding citizens, who by industry and thrift have made the 
best of the opportunities which the country of their choice gener- 
ously offered them, and thus they have contributed their honest 
share to the growth, the development, and the grandeur of the 
Republic. [Applause.] If such a record of good citizenship is 
not sufficient, it is argued, to insure the German element im- 
munity from libels and insults, what else can account for it but 
racial aversion, the innate prejudice of the Anglo-Saxon against 
everything foreign? 

Another argument: Why, it is asked, with intense serious- 
ness, do American newspapers repeat and accept at par all 
the pretexts which England hurriedly invented for waging 
war against Germany, such as The small States must be pro- 
tected,” German militarism must be crushed,” and so forth? 
Should not an American, free, neutral, and independent, form 
his own judgment rather than blindly accept the logie of a 
belligerent? Does not the proverbial American sense of justice 
and fair play require us to impartially hear both sides before 
we render our verdict? Every schoolboy knows the kind of 
protection England has afforded to smaller States. It is the 
kind which the spider gives to the fly. And then German mili- 
tarism! As pacifists we ean condemn it along with Russian, 
French, and English militarism, but of these the German mili- 
tary system is the least objectionable, because, never having 
been used for a war of conquest, it has been nothing more than 
a bulwark of national defense, of which every young man of 
military age feels it a duty and an honor to be a part. 

For hundreds of years German soil has been the battle 
ground of all great Buropean wars, and the poor people of that 
country suffered as the Belgians, the Russian Jews, and others 
suffer to-day, only that nobody sympathized with them. Finally 
they united for self-defense and self-preservation, and out of 
the smoke and fire of the Franco-German War emerged, as a 
realization of their fervent hopes and earlier dreams, the United 
States of Germany. But for the more lasting enjoyment of the 
blessings of peace the new German Empire combined with 
Austria-Hungary and Italy, the three forming the Triple Alli- 
ance for mutual protection and defence. In spite of her much- 
decried militarism Germany has kept the peace for 45 years, 
and she would to-day enjoy the fruits of her peaceful develop- 
ment and consequent prosperity if it had not been for the com- 
bined lust of conquest, lust of revenge, and jealousy of the three 
powers which are now trying to crush her. This is the story of 
German militarism. But, say my friends, when we relate this 
story we are cried down and given to understand that our very 
knowledge of these details is treason, because it shows that we 
pay attention to other than American interests. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, we must admit that Germany is not get- 
ting a square deal from us, that she is to be condemned, right 
or wrong. The reasons are a psychological riddle, which has 
distressed me more than anything I ever experienced in my life, 
the more so because Germany has been our consistent and faith- 
ful friend from the beginning of our history. Carl Schurz, as 
long as 60 years ago, wrote to his friend Kinkel: 

It is my belief that the future interests of America and Germany are 
closely interwoven. However different the two nations may be in 


character, they will have the same opponents, and that will compel 
them to have a corresponding foreign policy. America’s influence 


in Europe will be based on Germany, and Germany's world position 
will depend essentially on the success of America. Germany is only 
power in Europe whose interests will not conflict with those of eri 


ond — 17 the ong rites in the BS pen ore that would not bë 
ous of a strong un ermany. ey can grow withou 
Lot and it will be to the interest of each to keep the adversaries o 
the other in check. à 

When this was written, in 1855, Japan was not yet a world 
power, England had not yet tried to help break up the Union, 
and Germany had not yet had the opportunity to befriend us as 
signally as she did during the Civil War. Hence, if this was 


true 60 years ago, it is even more so to-day. And in this con- 
nection let me again quote Carl Schurz. In 1903 Pomeroy Bur- 


ton had asked him about the possibility of a war with Germany, 
and this was his answer: 

A war between the United States and G ld fu 
so incalculable a calamity, that caly the 5 pe . 
necessity could serve as an excuse for it. Not even the wildest jingo 
on either side will pretend that such a necessity exists or is in prospect, 
In fact, there is no real question of difference between the two countries 
important enough to disturb their ancient friendship. A war between 
them would, therefore, not only be criminal, but idiotic—an absurd 
atrocity, a murderous nonsense. Even to suggest the ibility of such 
a war under such circumstances and to agitate the public mind by such 
suggestions is a piece of mischievous essness. 

[Applause.] 

Mr. Chairman, before I digressed I was discussing the opin- 
ions of those who are inclined to ascribe the cause of the anti- 
German feeling in our country to racial prejudice. The counter- 
feeling ran high, as we all know, but I concluded that, even if 
there were some truth in that supposition, it must not be coun- 
tenanced. If others wished to act in an un-American spirit, let 
them do so; the Germans, at least, should remain squarely on 
American ground and totally ignore every display of narrowness 
which, detestable in itself, would create a schism in this country 
and, if allowed to grow, eventually rend it asunder. There 
should never be a division in the United States upon racial or 
national lines. Russia, by using Servia as a tool, has sown the 
seed of discord between the different races in Austria-Hungary, 
and we see what it has led to. Under the American sun, in their 
capacity as citizens, the Teuton and the Slav, the Irishman and 
the Englishman, the German and the Frenchman extend to each 
other the hand of brotherhood as equals, and the great flag 
covers them all. [Applause.] Ancient prejudices have melted 
away under the sun of freedom until, no longer English, Irish, 
German, Scandinavian, we are, one and all, heart and soul, 
Americans! [Applause.] 

I believe this to be the true sentiment of all citizens of Ger- 
man blood; and in justice to them it should be said further 
that in the present crisis they would not have been heard from 
but for the provocation caused by the outspoken unneutral atti- 
tude of the pro-English press and the sales exclusively to Ger- 
many’s enemies of arms and ammunition. It was easy to direct 
the movement started by them into loyal American channels, 
and that, Mr. Chairman, was the purpose of the conference 
recently held here in Washington. It was a most remarkable 
gathering. Although Americans of German blood largely pre- 
dominated, it was not a pro-German, but decidedly a pro-Ameri- 
can, meeting, as it was intended to be. Those present were dis- 
tinguished representatives; in most cases the heads of the great 
church and civie organizations of all parts of the country; and 
probably for the first time in our history Republicans and Demo- 
crats, Jews and Gentiles, Catholics, Protestants, and Free Think- 
ers shook hands for a common purpose, and that purpose was to 
call for an enforcement, in accordance with the spirit of Ameri- 
ean patriotism, of every American right against all belligerents 
alike, and to insist on the observance of strict and genuine neu- 
trality as defined by all American Presidents from George Wash- 
ington to Woodrow Wilson. As plainly indicated by its coms 
plexion, the gathering was strictly nonpartisan; and that, too, 
will be the character of the national organization to be effected 
as a result of that historic conference. After. many hours of 
earnest deliberation, during which all the speakers displayed a 
most admirable feeling of restraint, as well as of solemn respon- 
sibility, a “declaration of principles,” formulated by the plat- 
form committee, was adopted by a unanimous yote, and I leave 
it to the House to say whether this declaration rings true or 
not. Here it is: 

Whereas the spirit of absolute neutrality toward foreign nations at war 
with one another is a basic tradition of the American people; and 

Whereas the course of recent events has made it evident that this 
cherished attitude has been endangered through a 0 i control of 
our news service and of our communieation by sea; an 

Whereas our commerce and our citizens have been compelled to endure 
violation of the principles of international law; and 

Whereas the ships of our country in common with those of other neutral 
nations, having on board the property of citizens of the United 

States, have been arrested on the high seas by a belligerent power, 

conveyed into its port and there subjected to a process of search 

involving delays and losses; and 
Whereas citizens of the United States and of nations friendly to us have 
forcibly been taken off our ships in defiance of the protection accorded 

— by the American flag and put into prison or detention camps; 
Whereas articles hitherto considered absolutely free in international 

traffic have been arbitrarily made contraband; and 
Whereas the rules of international law governing neutral commerce have 

been altered or disregarded in the special interest of one set of Del- 


ligerents to the manifest injury of the United States as an inde- 
pendent Nation with rights to be respected and with citizens to 
protect; and 

Whereas the shipment of arms, ammunition, and munitions of war under 
conditions now prevailing is unfair, unneutral, and in violation of 
America’s ethical ideas, tends to prolong the war, and is irrecon- 
cilable with our prayers for peace; and 
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Whereas this condition of affairs is intolerable to all American citizens 
who believe in the principles of 5 fairness, and friendship 
applied to all nations alike, and in the noble mission of this country 
as a promoter of peace and a champion of justice and humanity: 
‘Therefore, in order to reestablish genuine American neutrality and to 
uphold it free from commercial, financial, and political subservience to 
foreign powers, be it 


Rescived, That we, citizens of the United States, agree to effect a 
mations) organization the objects and purposes of which may be stated 
as follows: 

1. In order to assure the possession of an independent news service, 
we favor an American cable controlled by the Government of the 
United States 

2, We demand a free and open sea for the commerce of the United 
States and unrestricted traffic in noncontraband goods as defined by 
international law. 

3. We favor as a strictly American policy the immediate enactment of 
gems prohibiting the export of arms, ammunition, and munitions 
of war. 

4. We favor the establishment of an American merchant marine. 

5. We pledge ourselves individually and collectively to support only 
such candidates for public office, Irrespective of party, who will place 
American interests above those of any other country, and who will aid 
in eliminating all undue foreign influences from American life. 


Mr. Chairman, this declaration hardly needs an explanation 
at my hands. That it is a truly American platform, and one 
on which all good and loyal citizens can stand, will be admit- 
ted by all whose judgment is not blinded by prejudice and par- 
tiality. Yet the pro-English newspapers, especially those of 
New York, denounced it in unmeasured terms. With blind fury 
‘they rushed to the defense of British interests, against these 
so-called hyphenated Americans, foreigners, and traitors who 
have the temerity to assert American rights at such an incon- 
venient time. The climax was reached by one of the great 
metropolitan dailies deliberately reversing the position which 
the conference took with regard to American and foreign inter- 
ests. I can not resist the temptation to nail this instructive 
evidence of jugglery to the masthead. As we have seen, the 
last plank of the platform reads: 

We pledge ourselves * * to support only such candidates for 
public office, irrespective of party, who will place American interests 
above those of any other country, 

But the newspaper just mentioned puts it this way editori- 
ally: 

When the representatives of German-American societies publicl 

pledge themselves in effect to oppose all candidates for office who will 
not sacrifice American interests to German interests they are straining 
American patience to the breaking point. 

This is the kind of journalism, Mr. Chairman, that we protest 
against from the standpoint of simple honesty. It is but a 
sample of the newspaper war which is being waged against Ger- 
many, too. Most of the comments might just as well have been 
written in London. The injustice of it all is solely responsible 
for whatever bitterness and indignation there may exist among 
those who believe in a square deal for Germany. American 
citizens of German blood simply refuse to accept the judgment 
of the English censor on the country of their fathers, because 
they know better; and when that judgment is presented to 
them by the newspapers of their own country, they protest 
because it does violence to the truth; and he would be a poor 
American, indeed, who would not stand up for right and truth 
rather than falsehood and wrong. As between the two he can 
not afford to be neutral. In order to guard against misrepre- 
sentations of our country, if ever we should be at outs with the 
country that now controls the news service of the world, an 
independent American cable, to be owned and controlled by 
the Government, is demanded as the first plank of the platform 
referred to. The other planks speak for themselves. 

In conclusion let me reiterate the steadfast devotion of all 
citizens of German blood to American ideals and the flag. Im- 
patient of injustice though they be, their hearts are true to 
the core. They feel themselyes as one with every other citizen 
of the Republic, and, right or wrong, they will share the fate 
of their adopted country and of their children’s fatherland. 
Whatever their secondary sympathies may be, they are with 
all other true Americans for America first, last, and all the 
time. [Applause.] They are for a united Nation, and shall 
ever uphold the ideal of national unity and dignity with that 
loyalty which has characterized their whole history on Ameri- 


can soil. 

I thank you for your patience and attention. [Prolonged ap- 
plause.] 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Chairman, how much time did the gen- 
tleman from Missouri consume? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman has seven minutes re- 
maining. 

Mr. BARTHOLDT. Mr. Chairman, I yield back the remainder 
of my time. 


Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Alabama [Mr. Herrin] for half a minute. 
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Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp by printing a speech de- 
livered by Mr. Charles S. Hamlin, governor of the Federal Re- 
serve Board, before the Chicago real estate board on Feb- 
ruary 13. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Alabama asks unani- 
mous consent to print in the Recorp the speech referred to. Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, I yield fiye minutes 
to the gentleman from Texas [Mr. SLATDENI. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Mr. Chairman, I expect to talk about war 
conditions for a few minutes, but it is certainly not my purpose 
to refer to that extraordinary, unparalleled horror in Europe. 
I believe that in His generosity the Lord has provided soil 
enough and conditions good enough for all of the people in the 
world to find a place in the sun, and, so far as my feeble abili- 
ties enable me to contribute to the bringing of that about, I 
propose to do so. I mean to speak a word about purely Ameri- 
can matters. I shall refer to conditions in that part of the 
world which more directly concerns us. I do not believe that 
the Lord has commissioned us to administer the affairs of the 
Spanish-American countries about which I shall speak, but He 
has made them our neighbors, and what they do and how they 
do it does concern us. There exists to-day a most unfortunate 
state of affairs in the neighboring Republic of Mexico. For 
four years or more a carnival of crime has gone on in that 
country. It has become a huge international scandal. It is a 
political sore which, if not healed, may infect both the South 
and North American Continents. 

In that country, where patriotic movements are always vio- 
lent, there are large numbers who protest their love of the 
constitution, a document to which their devotion is shown in 
some very peculiar ways. One band of—well, I will say one 
army after another, in order to speak in diplomatic language— 
has gone about the great area embraced in that Republic and 
done deeds which the conscience of no good man can approve. 
It has made a condition on the frontier which is dangerous, a 
condition which I am afraid may precipitate us into war at 
any time. I am submitting a plan which I believe will clear 
that situation up. 

The President declared in his Indianapolis speech, and I per- 
fectly agree with him in the statement, that it is none of our 
business how they—the Mexicans—go about their business or 
how long they take in determining it. That is true within 
limitations, and provided they do not trespass upon our rights 
and make conditions which will render war between us and 
them inevitable, and which I certainly hope will be avoided. 
The President also said it is none of our business how they go 
about their business. That raises another question, and I regret 
to say I can not agree with the President of the United States 
in that respect. 

Mr. Chairman, I believe that it is a perfectly simple and 
easy matter to avoid any conflict at arms with Mexico or with 
any other part of the Spanish-American peoples. I believe that 
if we make concessions of a reasonable sort, that if we meet 
them in the right spirit, if we freely recognize the absolute 
equality of sovereignty, the sovereignty of the big and the sov- 
ereignty of the little States, we may bring about conditions 
which will not only restore quiet to Mexico, but which will 
prevent a recurrence of such trouble, and it will certainly keep 
us out of any possibility of trouble with any people in that part 
of the world hereafter. And to that end, Mr. Chairman, I ask 
leave to extend my remarks by printing in the Record an article 
which I prepared and which was published in the current issue 
of the American Journal of International Law. It suggests a 
Pan-American agreement which is as practical as it is pacific. 
Mr. Chairman, before I take my seat I want to say one word 
and pay one small tribute to the character of the people who 
were referred to so truthfully and so eloquently by my friend 
from Missouri [Mr. BarTHOLDT], who has just taken his seat. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Can the gentleman from Virginia yield me 
another minute? 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. The gentleman asked for three min- 
utes and I yielded him five. 

Mr. COOPER. I will yield one minute to the gentleman. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. I want to say just a word: I have the 


honor, and I am proud to be able to say it, of representing a 


large constituency commonly referred to as German-Americans, 
There is no more robustly American or patriotic people in this 
country than the constituency which I represent, and every- 
thing the gentleman from Missouri has said as to their thrift, 
their integrity, their enterprise, and their usefulness as citizens, 
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I cordially indorse. In those counties in my district which are 
referred to as German counties there are no delinquent tax- 
payers. The criminal court has no business to do when it 
meets. They are law-abiding, industrious, useful, and patriotic 
citizens, and I am glad to have the opportunity to say so in 
these days of excited and foolish talk. {Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas [Mr. SLAY- 
DEN] asks unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp by inserting the article referred to. Is there objection? 
{After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

The article referred to is as follows: 

THE A B C MEDIATION, 
[By James L. SLAYDEN.] 

“How to regulate social, political, and commercial intercourse 
between the people and Government of the United States and 
the peoples and Governments of the other Republics on, the 
American Continent so as to establish and maintain perfect 
cordiality and mutual confidence and respect, is a problem 
which has never been satisfactorily solved. 

“In considering this question, which is often to the front and 
sometimes discussed with acerbity, certain disagreeable facts 
must be faced. In the process of understanding it American 
yanity will be hurt, but that is no reason for avoiding the effort 
to do so. There is abundant reason for believing that Ameri- 
cans are not popular in Mexico and other Latin-American 
countries. It is not the purpose of the writer in this brief 
essay to undertake to show why this is so. Suffice it to say that 
the people of the United States are viewed with suspicion, and 
this doubt of them and their purposes has militated against 
the development of American trade in the southern Republics, 
and is a cause of irritation which ought to be cured. Diplo- 
matic friendship has existed and does exist, but that is a re- 
lationship which can always be counted on until an open breach 
is imminent. Less than 30 days before the outbreak of the 
greatest war in all history there was an assumed—a diplo- 
matic—cordiality between the monarchs of Russia, England, 
Germany, and Austria. There is no danger of a cataclysm in 
America such as is deluging Europe with blood; but that un- 
paralleled disaster shows that something more than formal 
friendships, something far more than diplomatic amenities, is 
desirable in the intercourse of nations, 

“The right relations are based in justice, in respect for the 
rights and views of other countries, and in forbearance. These 
are elemental international virtues that must be cultivated if 
cordial relations are to be maintained. They are the antidotes 
for the poison of doubt and suspicion. ; 

“For four years Mexico has been cursed by one revolution 
after another, and conditions in that unhappy country have 
gone from bad to worse. There has been a vociferous demand 
for intervention by the United States. This demand has come 
from citizens of the United States residing or doing business in 
Mexico and from other sources. It has been assumed by these 
citizens and by some Governments that it is the duty and the 
right of the United States to interfere in Mexico to command 
the peace. 

“Against great pressure two Presidents of the United States 
have declined to intervene, although Americans and Europeans, 
supposedly under the protection of our Government, have been 
plundered and murdered. The civilized world has looked to 
this country for relief from Mexican anarchy. The fact that 
no intervention has occurred—except in one instance and for 
the specific purpose of resenting an insult to the American 
flag—should convince the people of Spanish America that 
neither the people nor Government of the United States desire 
to meddle in the domestic affairs of other countries. 

“Of course, there are circumstances under which interven- 
tion may become necessary. When treaty rights are not re- 
spected, or when the property of aliens is destroyed and their 
lives taken, their Governments may interpose even with armed 
forces. Under such conditions intervention would be justified 
in the custom of nations and approved by all civilized powers. 

“Although apt to lead to it, intervention is sometimes under- 
taken to prevent war, and is justified as a restraint of wrong- 
doing and illegal or immoral acts. 

“While these provocations have all no doubt existed, the 
United States, the big brother of the family of the American 
Republics, has so far refused to undertake the task of restoring 
order in Mexico. 

“But is there not a better, a less expensive, and more effec- 
tive way of extending protection to aliens in Mexico than armed 
intervention by a single power? The writer believes that there 
is, and two recent precedents may be cited. In one of these 
instances, the intervention in China in 1900, the plan was com- 
pletely successful, and in the other it was partially so. In the 
Chinese intervention, made jointly by the United States and 


sundry European Governments, the issue was a happy one for 
everybody, even for China herself. 

“But it is to the situation in Mexico and the effort at medi- 
ation proposed by the ambassadors from Argentina, Brazil, 
and Chile, that specific reference is now made with the hope of 
indicating its value as a means for the preservation of peace. 

“And here it may be well to say that the Mexican situation 
presents a purely American question, and must be settled by 
the Governments of the American continent. 

Everyone would like to see Mexico herself quickly and com- 
pletely settle her internal troubles and avoid all interference 
from any other country or association of countries. But what if 
she will not, or can not? Shall intervention be by the United 
States alone, which will mean war and a new crop of suspicion 
and hatred of the Anglo-Saxon, or shall it be in association 
with the orderly Spanish-American countries? In the latter 
case the futility of resistance will be apparent, and quick and 
peaceful solution will certainly follow. 

“Unfortunately all the details of the work done at Niagara 
are not known to the general public, and a correct estimate of 
its importance is difficult. But enough is known to suggest 
that the precedent is likely to become of transcendent impor- 
tance in the political future of the American continent. 

“The A. B. C.“ mediation has taken its place in history, and 
in the opinion of the writer will be fully justified in the future. 
Certainly it was not a failure, and the more it is studied the 
stronger becomes the impression that it begins a diplomatic 
epoch in the history of the Americas. 

In their communication to the Secretary of State of the 
United States tendering good offices, the three ambassadors said 
that they did so ‘for the purpose of serving the interest of 
peace and civilization on our continent, and with the earnest 
desire to prevent any further bloodshed to the prejudice of the 
cordiality and union which have always surrounded the rela- 
tions of the Governments and the peoples of America.’ 

“Tt was a noble purpose, opportunely undertaken, and while 
neyer dramatic was in an important way successful. A war 
between the United States and Mexico then seemed imminent, 
and none occurred. A condition which was fast bringing ruin 
to Mexico, as it had brought shame, was distinctly and promptly 
bettered, and for some time thereafter there was no ‘further 
bloodshed’ in that unhappy country. 

“To many students of the Niagara mediation it appears to 
have two distinct features of value. It helped, though possibly 
in a minor way, to bring the belligerents in Mexico into com- 
munication with one another, and it certainly made them realize 
that other countries were not indifferent to conditions in that 
Republic. It made them understand that chaos and bloodshed 
would not be permitted to go on forever. It compelled the 
Mexicans to realize that if they are to keep their sovereignty 
they must behave as a sovereign should, and not maintain an 
international nuisance. It forced them to think, and there was 
no more important fighting between the insurgents and the 
Huerta administration after the mediators met. Occasional 
minor conflicts between the followers of irresponsible guerilla 
chiefs and the military are not chargeable to Huerta or Car- 
ranza, and they may still be expected, for banditry of long 
standing is never ended in a day. Indians who have tasted the 
free, wild life of the camp, the companionship of a horse and a 
rifle, and an opportunity for loot and vengeance do not willingly 
or immediately go back to herding sheep or digging in mines. 

The second and by far the greatest value of the Niagara con- 
ference is the precedent it made. It points the way to the 
settlement of similar troubles in the future. It may, I think, 
be regarded as the beginning of a Pan American policy for the 
quieting of internal troubles and international disputes between 
the Republics on this continent. 

“The proof it gave to the suspicious and doubtful citizens of 
the 20 Spanish and Portuguese speaking Republics that the 
people and Government of the United States contemplate no 
assault on their sovereignty and territory sufficed in itself to 
lift the mediation out of the class of failures. It did not accom- 
plish all that some people believed it would or all that some of 
us hoped it might; but, in spite of the jeers of unsympathetic 
newspaper wits and the scorn of militarists, it did enough to 
establish a policy. Hereafter when any American country gives 
itself over to anarchy, those governments that prefer order to 
disorder, following the precedent of the ‘A. B. C. mediation, 
can jointly intervene to command the peace. If necessary to 
enforce this command, the military arm of all or a majority 
of the peaceable countries of America may be employed for 
that purpose. Under these joint operations no great financial 
burden will be put on any one peacemaker, and, better still, 
there can be no suspicion of motives, no apprehension of a loss 
of territory. 
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“That the people of Mexico, Central, and South America 
have entertained feelings of hostility toward this country, and 
a suspicion of its political purposes, is well known to observant 
travelers in those countries. The Mexican War of 1846, the 
exercise of overlordship in Santo Domingo and Haiti, dollar 
diplomacy’ in Nicaragua and elsewhere, are all pointed to as 
reasons for this suspicion. ‘The talk of some Americans of 
‘manifest destiny,’ with its echo in the press, and the sugges- 
tion that the United States must, because of its ownership of 
the Panama Canal, control all territory down to the Isthmus, 
have not tended to remove that suspicion. South and Central 
Americans quite naturally say that the same reasoning applies 
to the territory south of the canal, and is equally valid. 

“Such talk and the suspicion it has created have unques- 
tionably interfered with the development of American trade in 
all Spanish America. It is human nature not to be inclined to 
favor, in trade or otherwise, people whose purposes are thought 
to be unfriendly. This feeling was perceptibly allayed by the 
proceedings at Niagara, and that, with the valuable precedent 
established, are distinct gains from the A. B. C. mediation. 
Overlordship, so offensive to these Central and South Americans, 
was inferentially disclaimed, and the President and the Secre- 
tary of State made it perfectly clear that all this Government 
wants of its continental neighbors is friendship and mutual 
trade opportunities. 

The great and epoch-making speech of Mr. Wilson at Mobile 
cleared the atmosphere and made the mediation possible. That 
was a great and statesmanlike speech; but alone it was not 
sufficient to remove hurtful doubt and suspicion. It needed the 
persistent and sincere efforts of the Secretary of State, whose 
work for peace has given him an eminent and enviable place in 
history, and the prompt and hearty agreement to the mediation 
proposal to accomplish that. 

“The way is now open for the future settlement of these revo- 
‘lutionary disturbances, the frequency and character of which 
have been a disgrace to the republican system of government. 
Why shall we not make the work begun at Niagara a permanent 
Pan American policy? Something like it worked very well in 
China at the time of the Boxer movement. There was no seiz- 
ure of territory after the joint moyement to Pekin. But who 
can doubt that if the task of rescuing the legations had been 
left to any one of the great powers of Europe or to Japan 
China would have paid for it with a big slice of her territory? 

“In the opinion of many earnest advocates of peace who feel 
a profound interest in all the American Governments this plan, 
if mutually agreed upon and carried into effect, would go far 
to remove this continent from the theater of possible war and 
would be a long step toward universal peace. It would put an 
end to the persistent clamor for armed intervention in Mexico 
by the United States. It would take the sting out of interven- 
tion and more quickly and effectively accomplish all that could 
be expected from the most successful interference with arms 
by any one country. It would give a sense of relief and terri- 
torial security to the smaller Latin-American countries, and, as 
all the larger and more powerful Governments declare them- 
selyes supporters of the policy of peace and justice, it is hard 
to see how they could object to it. 

“Tt is in line with the peace plan of Mr. Secretary Bryan and 
keeps step with the doctrine of The Hague—the doctrine of arbi- 
tration, which in theory all good men indorse. A Pan American 
policy of mediation and arbitration whenever disturbances shall 
unfortunately occur ought to convert what has been until 
recently one of the most turbulent sections of the earth into a 
region of peace and prosperity. 

There is one distinct and mutual benefit to be shared by all 
the Governments of the American continent sure to follow the 
establishment of sincerely cordial relations between them. It 
will strengthen them for resistance in the event of an assault 
on the sovereignty or territory of any of them by any or all the 
powers waved off by President Monroe in 1823. That will 
amount to an understanding for mutual defense among 175,- 
000,000 people on one continent flanked on all sides by the 
world’s greatest oceans.” 

Mr. COOPER. Will the gentleman from Virginia occupy 
some more time? 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. The gentleman from Wisconsin can 
consume some time now. 

Mr. COOPER. I yield 15 minutes to the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Arey]. 

Mr. AINET. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the commit- 
tee, I have so recently returned from the Far East, traveling 
extensively in Japan, Korea, Manchuria, and China, traversing 
the extent of Russia from one extreme of Siberia to the other, 
crossing on the great Trans-Siberian Railroad, the longest 
railroad in the world, that in view of the utterances which 


have been made upon the floor of this House so recently with 
regard to the peoples of the Far East I am constrained to make 
some observations at this time, not in a controversial way, but 
for the purpose of broadening the perspective of our vision 
with respect to oriental affairs. These are momentous times. 
After the cataclysm and seismic convulsions of the warring 
world shall cease this country of ours is likely to be called 
upon to take an important part in the rehabilitation and re- 
arrangement of world affairs. We shall need a clear vision, 
a firm hand, a sympathetic heart, and a temperate tone in order 
that we may meet that responsibility; and I deprecate any 
utterance or act which in these sensitive days shall add to 
the burdens of the President or tighten the tension of our 
international relations. We should consider the countries of 
the Far East, their relation to each other and to us, with a 
calm mind and freed from the prejudices which careless news- 
paper headlines and unwarranted newspaper utterances are cal- 
culated to create, swaying the judgment and stirring the emo- 
tions of our people. I feel that at this most critical time in 
the world’s history, when feelings are keyed to highest pitch, 
when every international relation or activity is incased in 
tinder ready for the match, that the people and this high legis- 
lative body should stand with the President and with the 
Secretary of State, supporting them in their efforts to keep 
us off the reefs of war as they are forced to meet the delicate 
international situations which crowd thick and fast upon them. 

I am constrained to believe that every Representative in Con- 
gress should carefully avoid any act or utterance calculated 
to disturb the equipoise of neutrality which we seek to main- 
tain or which is likely to interfere with the solution of the 
grave problems which face the President and his Cabinet. I 
am surprised that anyone should carry the firebrand of war 
in these inflammable days. After this war in Europe, what? It 
would be a bold man who would now attempt to grasp the 
future to give an answer. We may assume, however, that the 
peoples of Europe will be depleted in men and money and that 
there is Jikely to be a change of influence, a change of em- 
phasis, when Europe is weakened by war and her progress 
retarded by at least 50 years. 

It may be that the weight of influence shall slip away from 
Europe, passing beyond the Ural Mountains and find lodgment 
among the peoples of Asia. Out of this war Russia, with her 
great resources, is likely to emerge the least harmed of any 


European power actively engaged in it. Russia territorially is 


largely Asiatic; ethnologically, she is allied in large measure 
with the Orient. Russia, slow-moving, ponderous Russia, that 


as been notching up in all these centuries until she now occu- 


pies one-sixth of the land area of the world with 8,417,000 square 
miles of territory; Russia, extending from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific and from the Arctic almost to the Indian Ocean; Russia, 
with a population of 185,000,000 people; Russia, with a railroad 
extending 6,000 miles across the Continents of Asia and of 
Europe; Russia, that can put under arms from twenty-two to 
thirty millions of men; Russia is a factor in the future develop- 
ment of the world. Russia will pour her commercial activities 
into the Pacific. 

It were interesting to recall that it was Kiaochow, and not 
Port Arthur, which was Russia’s first love. It was almost 
within her grasp. Under the secret convention known as the 
Cassini convention, China had leased Kiaochow to Russia; with 
it went the concession to build the Trans-Siberian Railroad 
through Manchuria; accompanying it there was an undoubted 
purpose to build the Kalgan Railroad from Lake Baikal to 
Peking. <A straight line would take this railroad to Kiaochow, 
thus giving Russia her long-desired open port to the Pacific. 

It was about this time that Li Hung Chang made his cele- 
brated trip around the world; he came to Berlin, and Germany 
became aware of Russia’s purpose. The murder of two Luth- 
eran missionaries on the Shantung Peninsula furnished the pre- 
text. Germany seized Kiaochow, and Russia swallowed her 
chagrin and took Port Arthur as a consolation. This crowded 
her against Japan. The result is well known. To-day Russia 
and Japan find themselves in accord, and where Kiaochow may 
ultimately land is beyond the ken of any who are content to 
deal with facts. Certain it is there are evidences of renewed 
activity in railroad construction in the vicinity of Kalgan, 

I must not take the time of this committee to speak more 
particularly of the marvelous transformation and growth of 
Russia since the Japanese War, of her great commercial actiy- 
ity, of her railroad development. The Trans-Siberian Railroad, 
double tracked nearly its entire distance, is now equipped with 
all modern improvements. Russia now is unified, enthusiastic, 
and prepared. 

Nor may I take the time to suggest her purpose of reaching 
the Indian Ocean, from which she is separated by a few hundred 
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miles, of immeasurably more advantage to her than is usually 
considered, A railroad through Persia would be easily con- 
structed. 

We speak of Japan in the diminutive. We speak of her as 
“little Japan,” and yet by the way of comparison let me call 
your attention to the fact that in area and population Japan is 
larger than the islands of Great Britain and Ireland, larger 
than France, almost equaling Germany. She has a population 
of 50,000,000 people, almost that of our own Nation shortly 
prior to the Civil War. Japan little? Why, when the northern 
portions of Europe were peopled with barbaric hordes and when 
Assyria was a world power, shortly after the 10 tribes of Israei 
were carried away into captivity, Japan put upon herself the 
habiliments of a mighty nation. Her present monarch can boast 
an unbroken line of royal ancestry longer than that of any 
other monarch in all the world. Japan with her splendid uni- 
versities; Japan that has made marvelous strides in scientific 
attainment, whose bacteriological research lags behind no na- 
tion; Japan spoken of as “little Japan!” 

We are confronted by the words “ yellow peril.” Sometimes 
I think the American people like generalizations. They are 
the creators of phrases. Within the term “yellow peril” we 
have bonnd up a great deal of misconception. Sometimes I 
think it has approached almost to the element of hatred, and out 
of this misconception two things arise—first, a belief that there 
is irresistibly to come a conflict between the yellow and the 
white races. That conception, it seems to me, had its ignoble 
birth in the day when monarchs were entirely supreme and 
when democracy had little part and power. It was when great 
monarchs yearned for other countries to conquer and had pre- 
empted all the earth for the white people, leaving neither hope, 
part, or place in this great world for any other. 

The Japanese and Chinese are here. They exist. Japan has 
already entered into the society of nations. China will soon 
follow. Napoleon’s expression, with which every schoolboy is 
familiar, “China is a sleeping giant; let her sleep,” is no 
longer true. The world is dealing with an awakened giant. 
The question therefore comes to us, What shall be our attitude 
toward these Asiatic peoples? Shall we irritate them or shall 
we, as is worthy of a great Nation, give them the consideration 
which our high position permits and demands? 

I am forced to say that for some years there has existed—the 
source of which I am not at liberty to reveal—a continued 
effort to create and foster ill will and misunderstanding between 
the United States and Japan. The newspapers of both countries 
publish many misleading dispatches. It was only recently that 
in one of the Tokyo papers there was published a dispatch, pur- 
porting to emanate from an American source, in which one of 
our admirals was quoted as stating that America was about to 
send a fleet across the seas to make an attack on Japan. What 
bosh, you say, and yet you are reading in some of your own 
papers ‘statements of Japan’s purposes equally unwarranted and 
unreliable. When the distinguished minority leader on this 
side of the House not very many weeks ago made some general 
utterances not at all antagonistic to the Asiatic people they 
were telegraphed to Japan, not in the language of his speech, 
but in language calculated to arouse resentment. There are 
marvelous misstatements sought to be placed before both 
peoples. And I rebel against them, because I have had the 
opportunity of visiting Japan and I believe I know their attitude 
as I know our own. 

Will you let me tell you just one personal incident? It is 
illustrative of the Japanese. It does not belong in the realin of 
debate, but it is characteristic. I was invited to address the 
members of the Imperial Parliament of Japan a few months 
ago. On my visit to the Parliament House I was ushered into 
the hall of their representatives and seated in the gallery facing 
the speaker. The assembly was in a hall nearly as large as 
this. I listened to the tumult of their debate over the hotly 
contested naval budget. In the midst of the debate an old 
gentleman arose and took the rostrum and was escorted to the 
chair in order that he might speak. He was exceedingly lame, 
an old man 76 years of age, and as he came before that turbulent 
audience he raised his hand and stilled it. Then a smile came 
over the old man’s face and he spoke a few words and it 
brought a ripple of laughter over here and a few more words 
and a ripple of laughter over here, and a few more words and 
there was laughter all over the hall. Then I saw that he had 


captured his audience of legislators. The smile faded away 
and in the place of the smile the tense lines came, and, with 
the most impassioned utterance that it seemed to me I have 
ever listened to—although I could not understand the words; I 
felt them—he urged, from what I afterwards learned to be the 
fact, the development of his country along the lines that seemed 
to be necessary to him. And he swayed that audience. That 


was my introduction to the grand old man of Japan, Count 
Okuma, a quotation from whom was placed in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Rxconn yesterday by a gentleman of this House, and I 
shall refer to it in a moment. 

I thought of him and his history. I thought of him as a little 
Samurai boy, with two swords, one carried on one side and one 
on the other, one to preserve his country’s honor in case it was 
attacked and the other to take his own life, according to the 
Japanese standard in case his own honor was invaded. Such a 
boy was he when Perry knocked at the door of Japan, and I 
thought of him as the progressive man of Japan who had toiled 
for the intellectual and commercial development of his country 
until it has become a marvelous people and a marvelous nation, 
imbuing it with the idealism of a great purpose. Then I 
thought of a few years ago how a would-be assassin had thrown 
a bomb at him and despoiled him of a limb and nearly caused 
Japan the loss of his splendid services, I thought of his wonder- 
ful sense of humor and the grim pathos of his life, and, do you 
know, my mind insisted upon jumping across the Pacific to my 
own home land, and I thought of one who likewise had that 
saving grace of humor, a man who sought his country’s welfare, 
a man loved by the people of this country, and whose name will 
ever be revered as long as American life shall continue to 
exist, 2 man whom the assassin’s bullet despoiled us of, and I 
could not help turning to the Japanese gentleman next to me 
and saying, Do you know that your Count Okuma at the 
present time reminds me in some respects of our own Abraham 
Lincoln?” And the next day the Japanese newspapers from 
one end of the land to the other carried that utterance. Why? 
Because they were pleased that the name of one of their great 
statesmen should be coupled in compliment with the name of 
one whom they revere above almost every other man in Amer- 
ican history. [Applause.] 

I would like to put in the Recorp now the utterance of Count 
Okuma, made just a few years ago and at a time when there 
was considerable agitation in our country and in Japan con- 
cerning the California situation. I shall not speak at all in a 
controversial way concerning that situation—— 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania has expired. 

Mr. AINEY. Can the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Froop] 
indulge me with a little more time? 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. I yield to the gentleman five min- 
utes, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania is rec- 
ognized for five minutes more. 

Mr, AINEY. I thank the gentleman. Count Okuma gathered 
together some of the great legislators, some of the great states- 
men, some of the people in Japan interested in the world's 
affairs, and what was his utterance and advice to them? That 
of belligerency? That of war. That of a desire to invade this 
country in any way or involve us in any difficulty? Not at all. 
This was Count Okuma’s utterance: 

We can not solve this question by diplomacy. We can not solve it b 
arbitration. We can not solve it by war. We can not solve it by tal 
of war; that is the worst of all. e must appeal to the great Christian 
Nation to put in practice the principles for which it stands—the broth- 
erhood of man; and out of this, in the process of time, if we will but 
content ourselves, the American people will, I am sure, find a solution. 

[Applause. ] 

That was Count Okuma’s utterance. But there are many peo- 
ple who seek to get away from such pacific statements made by 
responsible men of Japan and accept the irresponsible ones of 
jingoes who exist on either side of the Pacific. They say, “ Oh, 
Japan wants to send her surplus population over here.” 

Will you permit me to call your attention to the fact that 
there is the great island of Formosa, the settlement and solu- 
tion of which can only be made by Japan sending her surplus 
population to promote them. She is now in Korea, and if you 
had traveled in Korea as I have recently you would see how 
much depends on Japan sending her surplus population there. 
And then if you would go to Manchuria and the neighboring 
provinces you would see the demand there for Japan's surplus 
population, and if you go to the northern islands you will see 
the opportunity there for Japan’s surplus population; Japan 
has a program. 

But let me say before I close that Japan’s future program is 
not so much with respect to America as it is with respect to 
the great country of China, with her 400,000,000 of people, 
differing materially in thought and purpose from Japan. I shall 
not seek to differentiate or take sides, except to call your atten- 
tion to this, that outside of America I believe there is no more 
patriotic people in the world than the people of Japan, and in 
China they have not emphasized that national unity of thought 
and purpose. If you traveled in China now you would find 
along the zones of the railroads, which represent foreign con- 
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cessions, a line of English soldiers, a line of German soldiers, 
a line of Belgian soldiers, a line of French soldiers, and a line 
of Russian soldiers, each of them having control of portions 
of China. If we were confronted in Mexico with a population 
of 400,000,000 of people, would America think that we had a 
problem down there? And yet Japan, with the great nation of 
China just across the narrow sea, is confronted with that 
problem, and she has got to meet and solve that problem. If 
we will place ourselves in Japan’s position and seek to analyze 
her point of view for a moment, we will get away from an 
insularity which hampers our vision. Personally I believe that 
our entanglements with the Far East are not likely to do us 
any good. I am not inclined to involve ourselves too far with 
them, but leave them to solution of the peoples most concerned. 

Mr. HOBSON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
yield to the gentleman from Alabama? 

Mr. AINEY. I can not yield. I have only a few moments 
left. I do not want to get into a controversial colloquy with 
the gentleman in regard to my attitude or views. I have only 
a few minutes. I asked for half an hour in the beginning, but 
I could not get it, so that I shall not be able to yield. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman declines to yield. 

Mr. AINEY. A problem likewise confronts China out of 
this war in Europe; what think you of the likelihood of these 
concessions, railroad and otherwise, now existing in China 
with respect to the zones of influence of European powers being 
likely to continue there? It is a matter of self-preservation 
for Japan to see that some line of activity is taken with respect 
to the future of China, and that nation which has apparently 
little cohesive power shall be tied together by the influence of 
that nation most capable of aiding. ‘I am not prepared to say 
that Japan may not aid more than any European power. 


[Applause.] 
The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 
Mr. AINEY. Mr. Chairman, may I ask leave to extend my 


remarks in the RECORD? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Arxey] asks unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE, 


The committee informally rose; and Mr. Burnerr having 
taken the chair as Speaker pro tempore, a message from the 
Senate, by Mr. Tulley, one of its clerks, announced that the 
e had passed without amendment bill of the following 

tle: 

H. R. 17122. An act for the relief of John Burrows. 

DIPLOMATIO AND CONSULAR APPROPRIATION BILL. 


The committee resumed its session. 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes 
to the gentleman from Texas [Mr. VAUGHAN]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas [Mr. VAUGHAN] 
is recognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. VAUGHAN. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, I do not know that I shall oecupy the entire time given 
to me, but I wish to answer some of the remarks made a few 
moments ago by the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. BARTHOLDT]. 

Mr, Chairman, in this war now going on in Europe the wel- 
fare of our country demands that we should be absolutely 
neutral. [Applause.] On that proposition all are agreed. If 
we love our country, we should do all in our power to preserve 
neutrality. On this proposition all should agree. 

It is not for the American Congress to discuss who is to 
blame for bringing about this war. If we wish to preserve 
our neutrality, we should refrain from discussions that are 
calculated to disturb our neutrality. 

But we are told that we are not giving Germany a square 
deal; that we are not observing neutrality toward Germany 
because some of our citizens are selling arms and munitions of 
war to the allles; that our Government should lay an embargo 
upon the exportation of such to all belligerents since Germany 
ean not buy from us on account of British control of the seas, 
Now, if an observance of neutrality on our part requires that 
we lay this embargo we should do so, because we profess to be 
and we ought to be absolutely neutral. 

But let us see whether or not an observance of strict neu- 
trality on the part of the Government of the United States re- 
quires that we should lay this embargo. Let us examine inter- 
national law upon the subject and see whether or not the policy 
of the administration is right. The newspapers carried the 


information on yesterday that the President had announced 
that the laying of such an embargo would be an unneutral act. 


I undertake to say that any gentleman who will examine the 
authorities on the subject will come to the conclusion that the 
President is right, and that he is sustained by all of our Secre- 
taries of State from Jefferson down to the present time. 

In the first place I wish to say that our policy on this subject 
is based upon sound reason. This is not a military country. 
Our military system is the militia system; and if our country 
to-day were to become involved in war with any other country, 
one of the first things we would have to do would be to buy 
arms and ammunition abroad. In the War with Spain it was 
one of the first things we had to do, and we bought munitions 
of war from Germans, although Germany's sympathies were 
with Spain, and it was not considered unneutral for Germany 
to permit Germans to sell arms and munitions of war to the 
United States Government in that War with Spain. The policy 
of allowing our people to sell arms and munitions of war to 
belligerents is supported by the sound reason that a country 
like ours which does not maintain a large standing Army nor 
immense stores of arms and munitions of war will find it neces- 
sary whenever it becomes involved in war to buy arms and 
ammunition abroad. 

If all the nations of the earth were agreed, and if inter- 
national law were to the effect that the duty devolved upon 
every neutral Government to prohibit its citizens from selling 
munitions of war to belligerents, every Government in the world 
that does not maintain immense stores of munitions of war 
would find itself at the mercy of those nations that do maintain 
standing armies and stores of munitions of war. 

It does not necessarily follow that it is because of British 
control of the seas that Germany does not buy arms and muni- 
tions of war from our people. The best information is that she 
does not need to buy abroad, that she is well supplied with 
immense stores of munitions of war and the means of making 
them, and would not find it necessary to purchase in the United 
States, even if Great Britain did not control the sea. In fact, 
her friends boast of her preparedness and of the impossibility 
of the allies overcoming her or successfully defending them- 
selves against her. 

When this war broke out in Europe the Governments engag- 
ing in it had the right to expect that the United States would 
be neutral, that we would adhere to the policy established in 
the beginning by Washington which in his Farewell Address 
he so earnestly advised us to adhere to. These Governments 
had the right to expect that if we professed neutrality we 
would practice weutrality as interpreted by the established 
policy of our Government in regard thereto. [Applause.] 

But I said, and I repeat, that if the observance of strict 
neutrality requires that we lay this embargo, it ought to be 
done. The question is, Does neutrality require it? Of course, 
I mean neutrality as interpreted by the established policy of 
our Government, for no belligerent could expect us to vary 
from our established understanding of what neutrality requires. 

I read from the letter of Mr. Jefferson, Secretary of State, 
to the British minister, May 15, 1793, volume 7, page 955, of 
Moore's International Law: 

Our citizens have been always free to make, vend, and export arms. 
It is the constant occupation and livelihood of some of them. To sup- 

ress their callings, the only means, perhaps, of their subsistence, 

cause a war exists in foreign and distant countries in which we have 
no concern would scarcely be expected. It would be hard in principle 
and impossible in practice. The law of nations, therefore, respecting 
the rights of those at peace does not require from them such an in- 
ternal disarrangement in their occupations. It is satisfied with the 
external penalty pronounced in the President’s proclamation, that of 
confiscation of such portion of these arms as shall fall into the hands 
of any of the belligerent powers on their way to the ports of their 
enemies, To this penalty our citizens are warned that they will be 
abandoned, and that even private contraventions may work no in- 
equality between the parties at war the benefit of them will be left free 
and open to all. 

Mr. GOODWIN of Arkansas, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VAUGHAN. Yes, 

Mr. GOODWIN of Arkansas. If any other policy should ob- 
tain throughout the nations of the world, would it not result 
logically that every country would find it necessary to be con- 
stantly employed in arming and panoplying itself in anticipa- 
tion of wars yet to be declared in times of peace, knowing that 
it would be impossible to import arms from other countries 
after war was declared? 

Mr. VAUGHAN. I agree with the gentleman entirely. I 
think I advanced that idea a moment ago. It would make it 
necessary that the Military Establishment of the United States 
should cost annually many hundreds of millions more than the 
immense sum it now costs to be prepared for defense. 

Though Jefferson and Hamilton disagreed on many things, 
on this question they were agreed. I read from Hamilton's 
Treasury Circular of August 4, 1793 (1 American State Papers 
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on Foreign Relations, 140, vol. 7, p. 955, Moore's International 
Law): 

The purchasing within and exporting from the United States, by 
way of merchandise, articles commonly called contraband, being gen- 
erally warlike instruments and military stores, is free to all the parties 
at war and is not to be interfered with. 

In 1796 France contended that the observance of neutrality 
on our part required that we should restrain our citizens from 
selling and exporting articles contraband of war to her bel- 
ligerent enemies. We refused to yield to her demand, though 
she was our friend and ally in our struggle for independence. 
Now France wants to buy from us. We refused to restrain our 
people from selling to her enemies when she was engaged in a 
struggle for her existence against all Europe. We refused upon 
the ground that neutrality forbade. Shall we now, when she is 
engaged in another war, refuse to permit our citizens to sell 
to her? 

Now, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I could go on making 
quotations from the declarations of Secretaries of State from 
Jefferson to Bryan, but I content myself with saying that it is 
not only international law but it is the American policy, de- 
clared by every Secretary of State from Jefferson to Bryan, 
and it is based upon the fact that we are not a military power, 
and that we depend for our defense upon the militia system, 
that our citizens shall be permitted to sell to belligerents in time 
of war, and that belligerents are remitted in their protection in 
the matter to capture on the high seas. And if belligerents, in 
this war now going on, in which we are neutral, and should 
remain neutral, find themselves at a disadvantage, it is their 
misfortune and not the fault of the United States. [Applause.] 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


The committee informally rose; and Mr. Key of Ohio having 
taken the chair as Speaker pro tempore, a message from the 
Senate, by Mr. Tulley, one of its clerks, announced that the 
Senate had passed without amendment bills of the following 
titles: 

II. R. 17982. An act to make Nyando, N. I., a port through 
which merchandise may be imported for transportation without 
‘appraisement; and 

H. R. 18172. An act to increase the limit of cost of the United 
States post-office building at Seymour, Ind. 

The message also announced that the Senate had agreed to 
the amendments of the House of Representatives to bills of the 
following titles: . 

S. 3897. An act to authorize the Great Northern Railway Co. 
to revise the location of its right of way, and for other pur- 
poses; and 

$.3362. An act to authorize the Secretary of Commerce, 
through the Coast and Geodetic Survey and the Bureau of 
Fisheries, to make a survey of natural oyster beds, bars, and 
rocks, and barren bottoms contiguous thereto, in waters along 
the coast of and within the State of Texas. 

The message also announced that the President had approved 
and signed bills of the following titles: 

On February 17, 1915: 

S. 1060. An act fixing the date of reenlistment of Gustav Hart- 
felder, first-class fireman, United States Navy; 

S. 3525. An act for the relief of Pay Inspector F. T. Arms, 
United States Navy; 

S. 543. An act to correct the military record of John T. 
Haines; 

S. 145. An act for the relief of Charles Richter; 

S. 1044. An act for the relief of Byron W. Canfield; 

S. 1377. An act for the relief of Alfred S. Lewis; 

S. 1703. An act for the relief o George P. Chandler; 

S. 2304. An act for the relief of Chris Kuppler; 

S. 2882. An act for the relief of Charles M. Clark; 

S. 5695. An act for the relief of the Southern Transportation 
Co.; and 

S. 5970. An act for the relief of Isaac Bethurum. 

On February 18, 1915: 

S. 1304. An act authorizing the Department of State to deliver 
to Capt. F. H. Uberroth, United States Revenue-Cutter Service, 
and Gunner Carl Johannson, United States Revenue-Cutter 
Service, watches tendered to them by the Canadian Government. 
DIPLOMATIC AND CONSULAR APPROPRIATION BILL, 

The committee resumed its session. i 

Mr. FLOOÐ of Virginia. Will the gentleman from Wisconsin 
ccnsume some of his time now? 

Mr. COOPER. I have used considerably more time than the 
gentleman from Virginia, but I yield 10 minutes to the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. Hayes]. 

Mr. HAYES. Mr. Chairman, owing to circumstances it was 
not possible for me to engage in the discussion on the floor of 


the House when the ship-purchase bill was under consideration, 
but I have in my possession some very important facts that, I 
think, were not brought out in that debate that seem to me to 
demonstrate conclusively that there is no danger of any per- 
manent lack of American ships to carry American goods in 
this present crisis. 

In the Recorp of Wednesday, February 17, my colleague [Mr. 
Curry] has printed a list of 58 vessels heretofore engaged in 
the coastwise trade that recently have been transferred to the 
foreign trade to meet the present crisis. The list is probably 
far from complete, as I myself know of one coastwise steamer 
not in the list that has been thus transferred—the Edson 
Light, transferred from the the Great Lakes to salt water. 

I am also advised by the highest authority that there are 
now 30 coastwise ships on the Pacific coast tied up to the 
dock, with no business to do, that can be transferred to the 
Atlantic, and doubtless will be so transferred, if it is certain 
that foreign business can be secured for them that will be 
profitable. 

It is also a fact that three of the steamers of the Great Lakes 
fleet were last fall taken through the Welland Canal, Lake 
Ontario, and the St. Lawrence River to salt water and are now 
carrying cargoes of cotton to Germany. I hold in my hand a 
printed weekly report of the trade conditions between Germany 
and this country showing this to be a fact. These three steam- 
ers are: 

The Robert M. Thompson, built by the Great Lakes Engineer- 
ing Works, of Detroit, Mich. 

5 Sty: Edson Light, built by the same company at Ashtabula, 
0. 

The Kenawha, built by the Jenks Shipbuilding Co., of Port 
Huron, Mich. 

By this weekly report it appears that the Robert M. Thomp- 
son sailed from Rotterdam on her return to the United States 
on January 20, the Kenavha on January 30 from Rotterdam, 
while the date of sailing of the Edson Light from Goteborg via 
Rotterdam was indefinite. It is certain that these three ships 
are either on the way to Europe or already landed there with 
another cargo. 

There are thousands of steamers on the Great Lakes flying 
the American flag. Many of these remained all last summer 
tied to the docks at lower lake ports because there was nothing 
for them to do. The indications now are that the coming sea- 
son will be no better than the last for business on the Lakes. 
Under these circumstances it is perfectly certain that many of 
these steamers, as soon as the ice is out of the Welland Canal 
and the St. Lawrence River, will be taken to the Atlantic and 
put into the trade, provided there is prospect of business 
for them for any considerable period of time at profitable 
rates. While some of the lake steamers are too large to go 
through the Welland Canal, there are hundreds of them that 
can. 

There are nearly 15,000 ships of all kinds flying the American 
flag engaged in the coastwise trade. Even a small percentage 
of this number diverted to the ocean carrying traffic would 
provide for every possible want in the way of ocean freight 
facilities for our commerce. 

These facts must be known by at least some of the active 
proponents of this ship-purchase bill as well as they are known 
to me. If so, it is plain that there must be some ulterior or 
hidden purpose behind this remarkable, revolutionary, social- 
istic proposition to put the Government into the foreign ship- 
ping business other than that which is publicly stated to be 
the reason for its enactment. There is nothing more certain 
than that there are plenty of ships under the American flag 
that may be used to carry any amount of foreign commerce 
that can possibly be secured by our people without giving our 
support to this proposition—one of many urged upon this Con- 
gress—to put the Federal Government into business hitherto 
reserved to private enterprise. 

In order that I may put these facts before the House, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from California asks unan- 
imous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp. Is there 
objection? - 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HAYES. Mr. Chairman, I yield back the balance of my 
time. 

Nx. COOPER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 30 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Rockns ]. 

Mr. ROGERS. Mr. Speaker, it was a great day in Lincoln, 
Nebr. The city’s favorite son had torn himself from his con- 
fining duties as Secretary of State and was to deliver before 
the Lincoln Commercial Club one of his soulful addresses. It 
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must not for a moment be supposed that the surprise and pleas- 
ure of the town were due to the rarity of his public addresses. 
Far from it. But it was rumored that this address was to be 
delivered free of charge. Hence the rejoicing in Lincoln. 
[Laughter and applause on the Republican gide.] 

The fateful day of which I speak was January 6, 1914, and 
the equally fateful address is fortunately preserved to posterity 
in the March number of the Commoner. Much of Mr. Bryan’s 
speech on that occasion may be passed over without comment; 
it is sufficient to say that, like most of the keynote speeches 
delivered by men prominent in the present administration, it 
deals in predictions and promises; the future tense is over- 
worked to a lamentable degree. 

For example, passages such as this are common: 

Our Nation has awakened and walks face foremost toward the light. 
Sometimes the student, looking back through history, bewalls the late- 
ness of his birth and says that if he had only been born in some golden 
age of the past he would have been happy. There is no golden age 
like this; in all the years there has been no time like ours, no perlon 
all the annals of man when one human being could render such service 
to the world as he can render to-day. It is the era of hope, the day of 
confidence, the time of rejoicing. 

[Applause.] 

So sang sweetly the Secretary of State. It may be that the 
hundreds of thousands of men and women out of employment, 
facing daily want and even starvation, forced to stand in the 
brea line, did not find the year 1914 quite so pregnant with 
hope, with confidence, with rejoicing, as did the Secretary of 
State. But that is at the moment neither here nor there. 

Even in the mind of the Secretary of State such sentiments 
as I have cuoted were but by-products of his address. The real 
meat of the discourse is elsewhere. Again I quote from the 
speech as reported, apparently verbatim, in the March Com- 
moner, page 13: 

You will find it in the Commoner. 
of the new era, subscribe at once. 

[Laughter and applause on the Republican side.] 

I expected incredulity when I stated my opinion that the 
Secretary of State spoke before the Lincoln Commercial Club 
without receiving therefor compensation—or, as he doubtless 
prefers to designate it, “an honorarium.” But the mystery is 
only on the surface; the speech merely provides a suitable stage 
setting for a deliberate and carefully planned attempt to boom 
the circulation of the Commoner, of which that same Secretary 
of State is “editor and proprietor.” Shades of Thomas Jef- 
ferson, of John Quincy Adams, of Daniel Webster, of Richard 
Olney, and of John Hay! 

This is the man who is the head of our great Department of 
State; this is the man charged with a thousand intricate and 
delicate details of adjusting our relations with every other 
power on the globe; this is the man upon whose judgment and 
foresight may perhaps hang the question of whether the United 
States will know peace or war the coming year. I do not 
charge, of course, that any moral opprobrium attached to the 
utterance which I have just quoted; I have the highest respect 
for the private character of the Secretary of State. But I do 
declare that a man so utterly devoid of even the sligatest appre- 
ciation of the fitness of things is not and can not be anything 
but a hopeless misfit as the premier of the United States. 

Mr. Bryan talks well—and frequently. He is very free with 
unctuous deliverances on the subject of our foreign policy; his 
heart yearns for the whole world, and especially, it would seem, 
does it yearn toward Latin America. For example, in a signed 
interview which appeared last March in America E Industrias 
Americanas—the price per word is not stated—Mr. Bryan spoke 
as follows: 

It may take some time to convince all of the people of Latin America 
of this Nation's disinterested friendship. They have sometimes been 
made the victims of commercial greed; they have sometimes suffered 
from exploitation by concessionaires without conscience, and are 
therefore naturally suspicious, but these suspicions can be overcome 
and will be overcome. * * They will find in this Nation an 
increasing regard for their welfare. 

Nothing could be more delightful, more uplifting, more soul 
satisfying, than the sentiment so beautifully expressed. But 
have theory and practice agreed? I doubt if a single Member 
of this House would say yes. 

The fund of material and information bearing upon this in- 
teresting point is abundant to an unhappy degree. A year ago, 
in a somewhat extended speech, I attempted to show the nature 
of the substitutions in our ministers to Latin America which 
had been wrought by Mr. Bryan. I think no one, Republican 
or Democrat, would regard with pleasure or equanimity the 
wholesale decapitation in practically every Latin-American post 
of trained nonpartisan diplomats in favor of crude and wholly 
untrained Bryanized relics of the free-silver campaign of 1896. 


For authentic news of the progress 


I can take up to-day only one very minute phase of a very 
great question. I desire to refer at this time to the island 
of Santo Domingo, or Haiti, one of the Latin-American sisters 
to whom the Secretary of State so movingly extended the right 
hand of fellowship. 

Santo Domingo is one of those regions of the world which 
seems likely to have greatness thrust upon it. Surprising as 
it may seem, few regions of the earth are so little known to-day 
as this lovely island, lying between Cuba and Porto Rico, in 
spite of the fact that it is beyond question the finest of the 
Antilles, and that neither Cuba, Porto Rico, nor Jamaica can 
compare with it in mineral wealth or in fertility of soil. 

But by one of those curious shifts in the current of trade, 
such as that which brings an obscure way station onto the 
trunk line of a railroad, the opening of the Panama Canal 
places the island in the midstream of world traffic. The two 
main channels by which the shipping of Europe and of America - 
may enter the Caribbean Sea and thence the Pacific Ocean pass 
on either side of it. On the west is the Windward Passage, 
between the Haitian end of the island itself and Cuba; on the 
east is the Mona Passage, between the Santo Domingo end of 
the island and Porto Rico. On the Windward Passage end of 
Cuba we have Grvgntanamo Bay, and at the other extreme we 
have, of course, the whole island of Porto Rico. We have no 
military or naval foothold on the island itself. On the western 
end of the Haitian portion of the island, opposite Guantanamo 
Bay, is the harbor of Mole St. Nicholas, which is notoriously 
coveted by Germany; and on the eastern end of the Dominican 
portion, opposite Porto Rico, is the Bay of Samana, which 
would have been ours 45 years ago if the Senate, by a tie vote, 
had not rejected the treaty of cession negotiated by President 
Grant. As recently stated in the Independent, from which the 
foregoing facts are largely taken: 

The island thus nae ot a position of unique importance in both 
naval and commercial strategy. It is already apparent that whether 
the Panama Canal will attract enough traflic to repay us for the $400,- 
000,000 we have sunk in it depends more on fuel facilities—that is, on 
the coal and oil stations of the route—than on the rate of tolls. 

Perhaps a few words relative to the history of the island 
will not be out of place as an introduction to the discussion of 
the present situation. The island of Santo Domingo, usually 
known in the old geographies as Haiti or Hayti, is the second 
largest of the Great Antilles. The eastern two-thirds of the 
island, with which I am primarily concerned just now, is given 
over to the little State known indifferently as the Dominican Re- 
public or as the Republic of Santo Domingo. The Dominican 
Republic covers about 18,000 square miles of territory, an 
area substantially equal to the combined areas of New Hamp- 
shire and Vermont. The Republic of Haiti, as we have seen, 
occupies the western third of the island and is the oldest colored 
Republic, The country is almost exclusively agricultural and 
has an exceedingly fertile soil. The principal product is coffee, 
which is still cultivated in an exceedingly primitive way. Some 
sugar is also grown to meet the domestic demand. In neither 
Republic, on account of the frequent revolutions and the un- 
progressive character of the people, is the agricultural capacity 
of the country at all developed. Although the island is about 
400 miles long and as much as 165 miles in width, the total 
mileage in railroads is only 315. 

The modern history of the Dominican Republic may be said 
to begin with the accession to the presidency of the negro 
Heureaux in 1882. For 17 years this savage despot—whose 
administration may, in a limited way, perhaps, be compared 
with that of President Diaz in Mexico—ruled the Dominican 
Republic with an iron hand, keeping the peace by mingling 
bribery and terrorism. Those whom he considered useful he 
kept quiet by graft and plunder; those whom he considered 
troublesome he killed—about 2,000 out of a total population 
of some 300,000. In the words of Prof. Jacob H. Hollander, 
of Johns Hopkins, the reorganizer of Dominican finance under 
the recent régime: 

The country was at peace; but it was the hush of a merciless terror- 
ism, not the quiet of civil government, The seeming well-being which 
prevailed was attained by a bartering of resources of the country in 
prodigal concessions, and by discounting the future in reckless debt 
accumulations, 

In the year 1899 Heureaux was assassinated, and, as Dr. 
Hollander well says, With Heureaux’s assassination came the 
deluge; the next six years constituted a climax. even in the 
history of Latin-American politics.” There succeeded a reign ` 
of terror in the Republic which is comparable only to that 
which has prevailed in Mexico since the abdication of President 
Diaz. Chieftain after chieftain attempted to secure and to hold 
the presidency, and the country groaned under the hopeless 
and lawless conditions which resulted. 
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In the words of T. Lothrop Stoddard, writing in the American 
Review of Reviews last June, from whom I have gleaned some 
of the foregoing facts: 

Debasing as it had been to the Dominicans themselves, the 17 years’ 
tyranny 0 Heureaux had given the outer world a vital interest in 
the country's future. Attracted by the political quiet imposed by 
Heureaux's rule, vast amounts of foreign capital had b the develop- 
ment of the Republic's marvelous resources, while the dictator's lavish 
foreign loans had imposed heavy interest responsibilities. Accordingly, 
the carnival of riot and destruction following Heureaux's death had not 
long continued before the great powers were besieged with appeals 
from fugitive foreign planters, ruined concessionaires, and defrauded 
bondholders. And by the year 1904 it became perfectly clear that 
whatever the United States might fail to do to protect its injured 
citizens, the European powers were determined to see that their sub- 
jects obtained redress, * * * The American Government was 
plainly told that at least two great European powers were determined 
on intervention in Santo Domingo if something were not speedily done, 

Neither the temper of the United States nor of President 
+ Roosevelt would perhaps willingly have brooked intervention by 
any foreign power. Accordingly in January, 1905, the protocol 
of an agreement was drawn up between the United States and 
the Dominican Governments providing that the United States 
should adjust the Dominican debt and administer the customs 
for the benefit of creditors. This protocol failing of ratifica- 
tion by the Senate, President Roosevelt made an interim agree- 
ment with the then President of Santo Domingo, Morales, pro- 
viding for the collection of the Dominican customs by persons 
designated by him, 55 per cent of the proceeds to be deposited 
in the United States for the benefit of creditors. The various 
factions in the island were given plainly to understand that 
they would not be permitted to loot the customhouses in their 
former manner. This announcement cut the backbone out of 
the revolution. The nearest customhouse was always the goal 
of every insurgent “general,” and with this possibility removed 
the lust of conflict quickly cooled. 

After two years’ operation the success of the Roosevelt- 
Morales interim agreement became so clear that the Senate con- 
sented to ratify a convention for American administration of 
Dominican customs if the original idea of an American adjust- 
ment of the Dominican debt were abandoned. Accordingly, the 
American receivership of the Republic’s customs was formally 
ratified and assured legal permanence by the American-Dominl- 
can convention of 1907, a copy of which I shall append as part 
of my remarks. 

Prior to 1914 but nine years had passed since the Roosevelt- 
Morales agreement ushered in the new régime; yet those nine 
years had brought an increase in prosperity and civilization 
almost unbelievable to those unaware of the marvelous natural 
wealth of Santo Domingo. Plantations had sprung up on all 
sides. Railroad extension continually brought new areas under 
development. Foreign capital poured in freely and the mass of 
the population enjoyed a prosperity and security never before 
known. The total customs collections for the fiscal year 1912-13 
exceeded $4,000,000, and the terms of the debt service were met 
with ease. The total foreign trade had grown from less than 
$10,000,000 in 1905 to over $20,000,000 in 1912, and about the 
same in 1913. Imports had increased from 583,000,000 to 
$9,000,000 during this period, and exports from $7,000,000 to 
$12,000,000. The share of the United States in the exports of 
Santo Domingo actually exceeded 70 per cent in one year and 
averaged close to 60 per cent; of the imports of Santo Domingo 
the United States was in recent years furnishing well over 60 
per cent. The country thus was flourishing, and on the com- 
mercial side its friendship was proving financially profitable as 
well as internationally highly desirable. 

I can not take the time to discuss at length the bearing which 
the foregoing recital has upon a true appreciation of the 
Monroe doctrine. Prof. Hiram Bingham, in his work upon the 
Monroe doctrine, says: 


Another one of the“ fruits" which has not escaped the attention of 
our neighbors in South America is our intervention in Santo Domingo. 
„There has been an occasional revolution since we took con- 
trol of the customhouses, but the financial condition of the island is 
certainly better than it was. Thus we may seem to have been justified 
in our course, but the fact remains that, although our intervention may 
have been an excellent thing for the people of Santo Domingo, it has 
undoubtedly interfered with their right to do as they please with their 
own money, and has acted as a sinister warning to other Latin-American 
States as to what they may expect of us if they fail to pay their debts. 


It may be admitted that the “international policeman” idea 
of Prof. Bingham may have disquieting possibilities in the 
future; at the same time it will be generally recognized that at 
the end of the Taft administration material conditions in the 
island had yastly improved. Mr. Stoddard, whom I have already 
quoted, for example, says: 


No page of our foreign policy is brighter than the story of our recent 
yelations’ with that itis State. * * 


Of course, the character of the people had not been wholly 
changed, and there were during the nine years prior to 1914 
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ominous warnings that the old spirit of anarchy was stin 
smoldering. In 1911 President Caceres, who had ‘succeeded 
Morales, was assassinated, and a political upheaval was nar- 
rowly averted. In the summer of 1912 open revolution broke 
out and the insurgents ventured to seize the customhouses in 
the territory under their control. But President Taft soon 
showed that he would tolerate no return to the old dispensa- 
tion, and 750 marines quickly ousted the revolutionists and 
restored American control. 

I have detailed at this length the conditions prior to the 
advent of the Wilson administration to show the extreme deli- 
cacy and importance of the situation presented. Whatever one 
may think of the application of the Monroe doctrine to the state 
of facts, we have seen that tremendous prosperity to the people 
of the island and large increased foreign trade for ourselves 
had resulted from the step. We were apparently committed to 
continue in the island, and equally apparently the most careful 
and adroit management on the part of the United States was 
necessary to guide into peaceful channels the restless spirits of 
the people of the Republic. 

Realizing the extremely delicate state of affairs, President 
Taft had in 1911 sent as minister to the Dominican Republic 
Mr. William W. Russell. Mr. Russell was born in Washing- 
ton, D. C., in 1859. He was educated at the United States 
Naval Academy; was civil engineer and served on several sur- 
veys in South America, Mexico, and the United States; was 
lieutenant on the cruiser America when that vessel was de- 
livered to the Brazilian authorities; was appointed secretary 
of the legation at Caracas November 15, 1895—his first purely 
diplomatic post thus having been the gift of a Democratic 
President; was appointed secretary of the legation at Panama 
City February 5, 1904; was appointed minister to Colombia in 
1904, and minister to Venezuela in 1905; served as commissioner 
to the international exposition in Quito, Ecuador, in 1908-9; was 
appointed minister resident and consul general to the Dominican 
Republic in 1910, and was made minister, as I have previously 
stated, in 1911. 

In other words, Mr. Russell was a thoroughly trained diplo- 
mat who had spent upward of 20 years in various capacities 
in Latin America. It is doubtful, perhaps, if he had any 
strong partisan affiliations, but presumably, from the fact that 
he was originally appointed by President Cleveland, he was a 
Democrat. He had served some three years in Santo Domingo 
with marked distinction and was from every point of view 
abundantly equipped to guide our diplomatic course through a 
very ticklish channel. 

Yet he was displaced just as soon as Secretary Bryan got 
around to it. And by whom? By a trained diplomat? Hardly, 
with Mr. Bryan the appointing officer. The selection was 
James M. Sullivan, a criminal lawyer of New York. The fact 
that he was the defender of “ Bald Jack” Rose seems hardly 
a sufficient reason for his selection, even from the Bryan point 
of view; therefore the fact that he was an indefatigable 
organizer of Democratic clubs in the campaign of 1912 must, 
beyond peradventure, have been the persuasive circumstance 
in the appointment. Mr. Sullivan was confirmed by the 
Senate August 12, 1918, and shortly thereafter went to his 
post. There were ugly rumors almost at the outset as to the 
reasons underlying his appointment and as to certain connections 
of his which were likely to make his presence in the island 
Republic highly undesirable. 

For example, writing in the North American Review for 
February, 1914, that eminent Democrat, Col. George Harvey, 
refers to the appointment in these terms: 

His cousin is a contractor interested in railroad concessions in 
Santo Domingo. 

I have previously pointed out how crushed to earth Santo 
Domingo had been for years prior to 1905 by domestic and 
foreign graft, by outrageous concessions, and by profligate and 
illegitimate contracts. Even if we could not, perhaps, have 
expected from Mr. Bryan a minister with any affirmative 
qualifications for the post, it did not seem unreasonable to ex- 
pect, especially in view of the great delicacy of conditions there 
preyailing, that he would not appoint a man so manifestly unfit 
from every point of view to represent the United States Gov- 
ernment. 

A brief digression is here necessary. The office of general 
receiver of Dominican customs is a presidential appointment. 
William E. Pulliam, a Democrat, was receiver general in the 
early part of the Wilson administration. On June 16, 1913, 
Walker W. Vick, of Rutherford, N. J., was appointed to suc- 
ceed Mr. Pulliam. Who's Who for 1914-15 tells us that Mr. 
Vick was “manager general headquarters Woodrow Wilson, 
at New York, preconvention campaign, 1912; assistant secretary 
of the Democratic National Committee, 1912, and organized New 
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York Leadquarters; secretary Wilson inaugural committee; 
Democrat; member Democratic Club at Rutherford, N. J., and 
of Bergen County Democratic Club of Hackensack, N. J.“ At 
all events, there seems no doubt of Mr. Vick’s democracy or 
Woodrow Wilsonism; subsequent events have proved that he 
also had a backbone. 

Shortly after Minister Sullivan's arrival at Santo Domingo, 
the internal conditions in the island became greatly disturbed 
and continued to become more and more chaotic as the months 


ssed. 

In December, 1913, when the Dominican elections occurred, 
the Wilson administration took the extraordinary step of send- 
ing over a horde of Americans to “supervise” the elections. 
Current Opinion for January, 1914, says: 

The dispatch to Santo Domingo last month, in spite of the protest of 
that Government, of three officials connected with our State Depart- 
ment, and about 300 other Americans employed in the public service of 
Porto Rico, to observe and report on the elections, was an application 
of this new policy regarding constitutional governments (I. e., not to 
deal with or to countenance anything else). It was explained by Sec- 
retary Bryan, in a letter to Minister Sullivan, as follows: 

“Please say to President Bordas that the President has planned to 

send a number of Americans to yisit the 1 polling places on 
election day, not as a commisslon for which this Government asks any 
official recognition, but only as individuals, to lend moral support by 
their presence to the efforts which President Bordas has so fully 
led himself to make that the elections shall be free and unin- 
uenced in every respect, and in order that, if any questions should 
arise as to good faith of anyone concerned, undeniably impartial 
ere may be available to bear testimony as to exactly what 
appened.“ 


I wonder if the intolerable smugness of this letter deceived 
even the most ignorant Dominican? We had no protectorate 
over the island or the Republic; we had no possible concern with 
its elections. This letter recognizes these circumstances and 
yet these Americans “ visit” the polling places merely as“ in- 
dividuals to lend moral support by their presence” and to fur- 
nish “undeniably impartial” testimony in case of need. The 
phrasing of Mr. Bryan’s letter would make it equally proper 
to send men to “supervise” British, French, or Italian elec- 
tions. Perhaps the action was wise in this case, in spite of the 
Strongly voiced opposition of the Republic itself; in spite of the 
clear departure from the Monroe doctrine as usually under- 
stood. But let us at least be candid in what we do and not 
hopelessly hypocritical. 

Mr, Sullivan, as we have seen, had a troubled year in Santo 
Domingo. On June 9. 1914, Mr. Vick, after nearly a year of 
strife with Minister Sullivan, tendered his resignation, and im- 
mediately returned to the United States to bring to the atten- 
tion of the Wilson administration just what manner of man our 
representative was. 


A Washington dispatch, dated July 7, 1914, stated: 


James M. Sullivan, United States Minister to Santo Domingo, is re- 
noak to Washington from his post, whence he sailed for New York 
on July 2, Mr. Sullivan has been in Santo Domingo nearly a year, 
during which time conditions in that Republic have been in constant 
turmoil, and at the present time a state of war 1 in the north. 
requiring the presence of American warships. r. Sullivan has been 
severely criticized because of his conduct of the affairs of his office, 
and doubt was expressed by many here that he will return to his post 
after he reaches this country. 

It was only a few days ago that Walker Vick resigned the director- 
ship of customs in Santo Domingo. It is understood here that friction 
between Vick and Sullivan was the real cause of Mr. Vick’s resignation. 


As illustrating the condition in the island about the same 
time and as showing conclusively how within a year a compara- 
tively peaceful and orderly community had gone back to the 
dark age of anarchy and revolution, it may be worth while to 
append at this point a brief dispatch from Washington, dated 
July 15, 1914: 


TO TAKE HAND IN DOMINICAN AFFAIRS—TRANSPORT “ HANCOCK,” CARRY- 

ING MARINES AND BLUBJACKETS, AND GUNBOAT SENT TO GUANTANAMO. 

WASHINGTON, July 14, 191}. 

With the transport Hancock speediog through the Gulf of Mexico, 
carrying marines and bluejackets from Vera Cruz toward Guantanamo, 
Cuba, as the first move in a demonstration to warn Haiti and San Do- 
mingo that they must put their Governments in order, it was intimated 
jn official circles to-day that if actual intervention became necessary 
the United States might establish a financial trusteeship in Haiti and 
insist upon enlarging the authority it now exercises in the collection 
of Dominican customs, 

Any radical change, it was said, in the administration policy toward 
the island Governments would be aimed to establish a fair system of 
internal and external taxation, with guarantees for the proper ex- 
penditures of collections. American administrators of the minican 
customs have complained that their present powers are too limited. 

Several European powers have made representations to the American 
State Department concerning large financial interests that have suffered 
from continuance of revolutionary chaos in the little Republics, 
Financial affairs of both Governments, it is known, are in a state very 
unsatisfactory to foreign creditors. San Domingo’s customs revenues 
have been so curtailed that it is said to be doubtful whether they will 
suffice to meet regular charges on account of the consolidated foreign 
— 75 for which they are pledged. Conditions in Haiti are not much 

er. 


Last fall, in response to the determined campaign by Mr. Vick 
for an investigation of Minister Sullivan’s career, the State De- 
partment made a somewhat abortive investigation of Dominican 
affairs, with especial reference to the participation therein of 
Mr. Sullivan. This did not satisfy Mr. Vick, and he finally suc- 
ceeded last December in having former Mayor Phelan, of San 
Francisco, Democratic Senator elect from California and a man 
of high distinction and ability, designated to conduct a real in- 
quiry into the career in Santo Domingo of Minister Sullivan, The 
newspapers have stated that this action was taken by President 
Wilson “over Secretary Bryan’s head.” The dispatches, dated 
December 10 last, stated: 

President Wilson has ordered an 9 into charges that 
James M. Sullivan, of New York, now minister to the Dominican Re- 
public, had been guilty of misconduct in office, mainly through alleged 
use of influence to obtain contracts from the Dominican Government for 
a relative and friends and by having Dominican revenue collections 
transferred to a bank in Santo Domingo city which New York financial 
interests friendly to Mr. Sullivan were said to control. 

The investigation was conducted for some two weeks in New 
York during January last, then for a few days here in Wash- 
ington, and it is understood that Mr. Phelan has within a few 
days sailed for Santo Domingo for a thorough search into the 
history of Mr. Sullivan’s régime there. Mr. Phelan will doubt- 
less ultimately make a full report to the President, though 
whether or not this report will be made available to the public 
is not yet known, President Wilson is certainly to be com- 
mended for his vigorous, though somewhat tardy, action along 
7 85 line and for the designation of a man of the parts of Mr. 

helan. 

While I have nothing but the highest respect and regard for 
Senator Phelan, both as a man and as a public servant, it must 
not be forgotten that he is a staunch Democrat and that in his 
recent successful campaign for his seat in the Senate he relied 
mightily upon the written indorsements of President Wilson 
and Secretary Bryan. I am sure he will intend to be absolutely 
fair, but after all his predisposition must necessarily be to 
stand by and to uphold the administration and its appointees. 
Under these circumstances the investigation can hardly be 
deemed an impartial one. Indeed, it can hardly be called, in 
any true sense, an investigation at all. 

How fundamentally different is this inquiry from one con- 
ducted by a bipartjsan congressional select committee. Take, 
for example, the investigation conducted in 1910 by a Repub- 
lican Congress of a Republican Cabinet officer. The special 
committee consisted of 12 Members, 6 from the Senate and 6 
from the House. Four from each branch were Republicans and 
two were Democrats. The minority was allowed to designate 
its own representatives on that committee. 

The investigation of such a committee, whatever the majority 
might report, was absolutely certain to bring to light every 
material fact upon which the public might base an intelligent 
opinion. How different is the present situation. The “com- 
mission” of inquiry consists of one member; that member is a 
staunch Democrat; he has no power to subpœna witnesses and 
Łe has the power even though not the inclination, perhaps—to 
bring out what testimony he wishes and to suppress what he 
deems best. His finding obviously can not under the circum- 
stances carry with it the weight which it should. 

Much of the testimony, as reported in the newspapers, has 
dealt with the alleged corrupt negotiations of Mr. Sullivan with 
the various interests who were seeking to exploit the poor little 
Republic for their own welfare. A great deal of the testimony 
is exceedingly unsavory and certainly indicates a condition, of 
which Mr. Sullivan had knowledge, to be deplored by every 
right-thinking American. The testimony upon this head, how- 
ever, is so extensive and so complex that it seems preferable not 
tv attempt to abstract it at this time for fear that, unwittingly, 
some injustice might be done Mr. Sullivan or his associates. 
There are certain aspects of the testimony, however, to which 
reference may properly and perhaps profitably be made at this 
time. 

KNOWLEDGE THE STATE DEPARTMENT HAD AS TO WHAT WAS GOING ON. 


It should be remembered, as before stated, that both Mr. Vick 
and Mr. Pulliam, whom I shall quote principally, are Democrats 
and prima facie friendly to the administration and its policies. 
Mr. Vick was the personal selection of Secretary of War Gar- 
rison for the post at the island. In an interview with Mr. Gar- 


rison which appeared in the course of the hearings in New York 
last month, the New York World of Saturday, January 16, 
1915, reports him as follows: 

I am responsible for the appointment of collector of customs. I 
appointed Mr. Vick, and I accept the responsibili 


I know nothing about the other appointments, an 
ease any further. 


intment. 
uss the 


for his ap) 
I will not 
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Mr. Vick repeatedly tendered his resignation after the admin- 


istration at Wa: on refused to act on the information sent 
by him to the War Department regarding certain doubtful epi- 
sodes in Santo Domingo. Finally, as Mr. Vick refused to be 
longer responsible for conditions there, his resignation was 
accepted by President Wilson in terms flattering to Mr. Vick's 
integrity and ability. This is what the returned official had to 
say of the unsavory conditions in the island: 


Before g my office I exhausted every 
both as an oficial and as an individual, first to induce, later to compel, 
a competent and impartial investigation of the appointment of Minister 
Sullivan and his official acts. I felt then and 1 believe now that the 
honor of the American Government and of the Democratic administra- 
tion is involved. I was advised repeatedly to keep my own skirts clean 
and to ignore the conditions surrounding me—a situation that I could 
not close my eyes to and maintain my self-respect. Such an attitude is 
not my ideal of citizenship nor of public service. I know, too, that it 
is not the ideal of President Wilson, and I have never faltered in my 
faith that if ever the truth about Santo Domingo could be placed directly 
in his hands there would be prompt and righteous action. 


It should be remembered that Mr. Vick resigned his office 
about the first of June last and that Mr. Sullivan is still 


minister to Santo Domingo. 
As stated in the Boston Advertiser of December 9 last: 


The air of sanctity which hangs around the office of the Secretary 
of State at Washington has been disturbed by certain meddlesome 
persons who will not be hushed up and who seem to grow more in- 
sistent the longer Mr. Bryan tries ignore them. 

e cure has been made to Secretary Bryan repeatedly (and with 
the offer of proofs to be examined by him whenever he is .willing to 
make the investigation) that interests which have never appeared 
puio in the matter have been at work to use the influence of the 

nited States to get for themselves a number of concessions in Santo 
Domingo. We do not know how much of truth there may be in these 
charges. There have been some pretty strong accusations made, and 
the investigation made by Congress this ter may serve to show 
how much of all this case can be proven by incontestable evidence. 
But at least the charges are made by Democrats against Democrats, 
so that it can hardly be claimed that the affair has any partisan tinge. 

The whole history of affairs in Santo Domingo since the present 
American minister, James M. Sulliv: took charge there, grea 
evidence of more or less influence by many men upon the busi- 
ness affairs of the Republic. Just how far the events were subject to 
the influence of Minister Sullivan will be one of the things which 
Mr. Sullivan, as the former 


gals into the conduct of Minister Sullivan and his general policies 
n to Domingo, and that the verdict of these men full 
exonerated the American m er. is was a ted by the Ameri- 


can public as satisfactory, and we had supposed that the whole case 
had been . Th 


have been misled by so 

ignorant of the alleged investigation as 
They declare that they made no report on the case for the very 
reason that they were never asked to do so, and never took any part 
in the reported “ inquiry.” 

It is to be:noted that since the attempt of ‘Secretary Bryan to use 
the whitewash pail and brush in this case, rumors have flying 
thick and fast at Washington, to the effect that Mr. Bryan is soon to 
leave the Cabinet. Whether the two developments have been -wholly 
independent, or whether there may be some connection between them, 
we not profess to know. But it is at least certain that Mr. Vick's 
emphatic statements have caused a decided flutter at 3 
The fact that Mr. Vick stands so close to W. F. McCombs, dent 
Wilson’s most infiuential adviser, lends further weight to the gravity 
of the proposed investigation. Altogether, the general impression that 
the Santo Domingo charges may carry a large amount of concealed 
political dynamite may be easily understood under such circumstances. 


Former Receiver Pulliam testified that after his removal 
he had warned Assistant Secretary of State Osborne and Gen. 
McIntyre, head of the Bureau of Insular Affairs of the 
War Department. “That is what incenses me so much,” said 
Mr. Pulliam; “to know that the administration would lend its 
exclusive ears to one particular faction only in Santo Domingo 
politics.” Pulliam further testified that he had specifically 
warned Mr. Osborne in July, 1913: Under no circumstances 
have anything to do with the Banco Nacional crowd,” and had 
explained the character of the institution to him and that it 
was seeking to exploit Dominican finances. 

I was surprised and incensed [said Mr. Pulliam] that such a coterie 
got to Bryan’s ears, was so to see the receivership of customs 
made the subject of political exploitation. I recalled the instructions 
which Secretary Roof gave me when he said that those funds should 
be administe as a sacred trust. For eight years the receivership 
had been operated without any trouble and the difficulties that later 
arose were unquestionably caused by Sullivan’s transferring the funds 
to the Banco Nacional. That was what they wanted. They had no 
funds. They wanted to establish credit for themselves. Why, nol 
would accept their notes of issue except as handbills on the str 
The bank was a joke. 

James L. Bryne, of Boston, a construction engineer, testified 
to a conversation which he had had with the Secretary of 
State; that he had told Mr. Bryan that the minister’s cousin, 
Timothy J. Sullivan, had stated to him that the minister had 


resource at my command. 


arranged that the Banco Nacional should get Government con- 
tracts, and that he—Timothy J. Sullivan—was down in Santo 
Domingo ‘to manage the construction work and to see that 
Minister ‘Sullivan got his “bit.” Continuing, he said: 


‘American people, the President of the United States, 


The and the 
Democratic Party have been discredited and dishonored in Santo 
la 


Domingo by the conduct of Minister Sullivan. I did everythin 
to get ‘Mr. Bryan to take the matter up. N e 


MR. SULLIVAN'S DIPLOMATIC METHODS. 

‘Mr. Vick in the course of the examination was asked if he 
knew of an official call paid by the Italian minister and by the 
British chargé d'affaires upon Mr. Sullivan. He replied: 

I know from a tleman wh d wh 
not reveal publicly’ that these oficiais called, en ee oa 
that when he received them he wore only trousers and an undershirt 
thid-be greeted the diplomats 27 E f 28g fünf wap ween 

e 0! as “o k 
indignant that they left and refused to pall Epon dian * i l 

Mr. Vick further testified that the affair became the subject 
of much unfavorable comment in official and business circles. 

Charles A. Butlin, former director general of telegraph and 
wireless service in Santo Domingo, testified that Mr. Sullivan— 


Would not even take off his hat when the 
cabinet called upon him, and it was 8 — 
occasion he received the Italian Minister, Massignia, and another 
diplomat, in his undershirt, with his suspenders hanging down. 

It is stated elsewhere in the testimony that the diplomatic 
call above referred to was made during the hours customary 
for such diplomatic formalities, and Sullivan could not justly 
plead that he was taken unawares. The story was told to Mr. 
Vick by an eyewitness. 

Mr. Butlin also told of Sullivan generally affronting the 
sensibilities of the Dominicans, who are an extremely cere- 
monious and ceremonial people, by his boorish manners. 

An interesting side light to indicate the point of view of an 
American citizen upon Mr. Sullivan's methods was furnished 
by Commissioner Phelan. 

“When I was mayor of San Francisco,” said Mr. Phelan, 
“I paid an official call upon the Lord Mayor of London. It 
seems there was moving or house cleaning going on, and his 
lordship came downstairs and greeted me in his shirt sleeves. 
I had supposed that the lord mayoralty consisted mostly of 
clothes. Later the lord mayor invited me to a dinner, which 
I declined to attend because I considered his reception of me 
as an official caller in his shirt sleeves was an insult.” 

HOW WAS MR. SULLIVAN REGARDED IN SANTO DOMINGO? 

Perhaps this question answers itself. Mr. Vick was asked by 
Commissioner Phelan: 

. Is Mr. Sulliv: mingo 

2 Hardly; I ghoul * ap ner $ 

Q. Was he ever fired at 

A. With bricks, not bullets.- He has been hissed and hooted when 
driving, and on one occasion the lamps of his carriage were smashed 
by a mob. There is ample testimony that he frequently went driving 
with a guard of Government troops. 

John L. Mann, former American director of public works in 
Santo Domingo, testified that he had informed the State De- 
partment that Mr. Sullivan had greatly offended the Domini- 
cans and that he made it impossible for any American to walk 
the streets without being subject to insults. Mr. Mann also 
testified that Sullivan’s personal habits were offensive to any 
Spanish-American who regards observance of the forms of 
etiquette as important. 

Mr. Semple testified that last year he went to Mr. Bryan and 
begged him not to return Sullivan to his post. He read to Sec- 
retary Bryan a telegram from Paul Fuller—whom President 
Wilson sent to Mexico as his trusted agent—to the same effect. 
Testifying further, he said: 

It is the consensus in Santo Domingo among Americans. Dominicans, 
Germans, and other foreign merchants that Minister Sullivan is a 
detriment to American business; that his connection with the Bordas 

vernment—whatever it may have been—and his relations with the 

co Nacional and his open association with its president make it 
impossible for him to serve American intergsts. 

Mr. Vick on another occasion testified that Sullivan was gen- 
erally credited with being responsible for the Dominican revolu- 
tion of 1914 because he upheld the Bordas government against 
the Legalistas. 

I do not wish it to be thought that I regard it as a serious 
indictment of Mr. Sullivan that he was careless in his dress, 
manners, or speech; we all know many men of the highest 
character and standing in the community who are not over- 
scrupulous in these ways. But. as one of the witnesses testified, 
the Dominicans are a “ polite” people; like most Latin-Ameri- 
cans they think a great deal of the forms of life and are often- 
times greatly influenced in their estimate of a man by his per- 
sonal methods of speech and dress. If Mr. Sullivan had been in 
the island as an individual, it would not have been of great con- 
sequence how he comported himself. But he was in the island 
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as the official representative of the people of the United States. 
It was incumbent upon him, if he could honorably do so, to 
demean himself so as to merit and obtain the approval of the 
people among whom he was to live. Conduct of this kind was 
what they had been, doubtless, accustomed to from experience 
with Minister Russell and his predecessors and it was what 
they felt they had a right to expect of Mr. Sullivan. They were 
bitterly disappointed in him and showed their resentment in 
reprehensible but characteristic ways. Mr. Sullivan’s usefulness 
as a diplomat was gone from the moment when the people be- 
gan to hate him. He could no longer serve his country ef- 
ficiently. We all know the importance of the personal side of 
our diplomatic service; we all know that Mr. Herrick and Mr. 
Gerard and Mr. Page have been of supremest usefulness in the 
anxious six months just passed because they were respected, ad- 
mired, and beloved by the people to whom they were accredited. 
We all know perfectly well, too, that after hostility succeeds 
friendship, usefulness disappears. And usefulness in this con- 
nection means not merely an establishment and maintenance of 
friendship, but an increase in volume of trade which can be 
measured in dollars and cents. Mr. Sullivan was tried in the 
balance and found wanting in this exceedingly material way, 
and it is no necessary imputation upon his character or inten- 
tions that such is the case. 

Nor do I mean to be captions in criticizing the State Depart- 
ment for the way the Sullivan ministry turned out. The best 
of men go wrong sometimes and the State Department can not 
be an insurer of the tact and skillfulmess of a given representa- 
tive in a difficult mission. My criticism of the State Depart- 
ment is, first, in sending to this delicate post a man whose train- 
ing and experience had been such as manifestly to make it im- 
possible, or at all events exceedingly unlikely, that he would 
wisely or successfully fit into the general scheme of things in 
the island; and second, in closing its ears to the repeated and 
sinister reports which we have seen were continually being 
brought to the attention of Mr. Bryan and his subordinates. I 
do not then blame the department because Mr. Sullivan turned 
out badly, because his régime in Santo Domingo has set back 
the United States there more than can well be measured; I 
blame it because at the outset it was manifest to any fair- 
minded man that Mr. Sullivan was not a judicious choice, and 
because, as the months passed, in spite of repeated warnings 
from authentic and dependable sources of information, no at- 
tempt was made to bring to an end his wretched official career. 

Now we come naturally to the famous letter written by Secre- 
tary of State Bryan to Mr. Vick at Santo Domingo, dated August 
20, 1913. Our memories are still charged with the events of 
that month of August, 1913. The Mexican situation was highly 
critical at that moment and the President was even then pre- 
paring his message to Congress, which he read on the 27th of 
August. The exigency was indeed such as to strain the re 
sources of the State Department and of the Secretary of State. 
Yet just at this time, when one would have supposed him to be 
immersed in the grave questions arising out of the Mexican 
Bing we find Mr. Bryan writing the following letter to Mr. 

ick: 

WALKER W. VICK 
Receiver of Customs, Santo Domingo City. 


My Dran Mr. Vick: Now that you have arrived and are acquainting 


3 with the situation, can you let me know what positions you. 
v 


e to reward deserving Democrats? Whenever 


‘ou desire 
from me in regard to a man for any place down 


here, call on me. 
You have had enough experience in politics to know how valuable 
workers are when the campaign is on and how difficult it is to find 
parm 3 ad the ee do not Poy = what a a 

pela < e Spanish language is necessary for employees. t me 
know what is requisite, together with the salary — when appoint- 
ments are likely to be made. 

Sullivan will be down before long, and you and he together ought to 
be able to bring about such reforms as may be necessary there, and 
you will find Sullivan a strong, cou us, and reliable fellow. The 
more I have seen of him the better satisfied I am that he will fit into 
the place there and do what is necessary to be done, 

Very truly, yours, 


ons 


W. J. Bryay. 
WASHINGTON, D. C., August 20, 1913. 


Note the language— 

Positions to reward deserving Democrats; find suitable rewards for 
all the deserving. 

Not a thought or a suggestion of experience or ability or char- 
acter or Americanism—just a brazen attempt to find any kind of 
a job for the Bryan hangers-on. Interpreted in the light of 
Mr. Bryan’s point of view, it is easy to understand the meaning 
of his suggestion in the letter that he is satisfied that Minister 
Sullivan will “do what is necessary to be done.” This phrasing 
makes still elearer—if, indeed, any evidence were needed—the 
motives behind Mr. Bryan’s selection of Sullivan and the entire 
absence of any belief on his part that capacity and character 
were necessary elements in a minister to a foreign nation. It 


must be remembered that Mr. Bryan, in penning this letter, was 
writing to a staunch Democratic campaigner, to a man who he 
believed shared his own more or less high ideals of what con- 
stitutes true public service. 

Contrast this letter, with its revealing frankness, with the 
high-sounding and sonorous interview which, as we have seen, 
Mr. Bryan caused to be circulated through Latin America: 

It my take some time to convince all of the people of Latin America 
of this Nation’s disinterested friendship. 

Indeed it may. 

They have sometimes been made the victims of commercial greed; 
they sometimes have suffered by exploitation by concessionaires without 
compensation, and are therefore naturally suspicious, but these suspi- 
cions can be overcome and will be overcome. 

Can Mr. Bryan think in his heart, or even have the effrontery 
to say, that he, in the Santo Domingo incident, was practicing 
what he preaches? Can any instance be found in our recent 
history of more complete and thorough hypocrisy? Let us call 
the whole story “ Pecksniff Up to Date.” 

Let us see what these jobs were which Mr. Bryan sought for 
“deserving Democrats.” Here is the list as furnished him by 


Mr. Vick: 

Yearly 
salary. 
Deputy receiver general of customs „52 $6, 000 
Secretary to the recelvership; minimum, $1,800; maximum 2, 400 
9 as RCO Dek eR Ni Catlin imal DIES BEAD Doce I oat Pa Dror — 200 
Assistant auditor; minimum, $1,800; maximum 2, 200 
Record clerk ; minimum, $1,600; maximum 1, 920 
Superintendent of Revenue-Cutter Service 2, 200 
ae ̃ ———. — — — — 1,500 
5 stenographer and translator , 800 

ve special inspectors; total salaries, minimum, $9,000; maxi- 
— ̃ —. — ———. — — Se a p ge SAS! 
erer TTT 
— 2 : .. STITT, 34, 420 


Mr. Vick testified that Secretary Bryan, on the recommenda- 
tion of Boaz Long, until lately chief of the Division of Latin- 
American Affairs in the Department of State, had appointed 
Charles M. Johnston, of Indianapolis, financial expert for the 
Republic. 

Bryan told me that Johnston would get $8,000 a year and expenses— 

Said Mr. Vick. 

Johnston was a flour salesman in Mexico, and as far as I know has 
never had experience that will qualify him for the job. He's been 
down there six months and hasn't done a thing yet. Johnston is sup- 
posed to be a sort of a comptroller, a new office picked out of the skies. 

When Secretary Bryan was told that a copy of his Vick letter 
was made public he made this statement: 

I am glad to have the publie know that I appreciate the services of 
those who work in polities and feel an interest in seeing them rewarded. 
I think these are the only charges that can be based on that letter, and 
as Mr. Vick received his appointment as a reward for political work, I 
— he was a good man to address in expressing my opinion on the 

ec 

The New York World reporter states that when the above 
statement was read to Mr. Bryan for verification, he appeared 
to be greatly pleased with it. 

- He gave the impression that he believed some of his jobless 
followers of former years might understand that he was still 
looking for places where he could put them on a regular pay roll. 

Another account states: 

The Secretary of State seemed to d the entire matter as a huge 
Ta The 5 that the State Department had been made, since 

entrance into office, a sort of employment bureau for the faithful 
machine politicians from various quarters of the United States, did not 
interest the Secretary in the least. He listened to the further sug- 
gestion that the offices parceled out in Santo Domingo were in no sense 
political plums, in view of the fact that the salaries were paid, not out 
of the United States Treasury, but from the Dominican treasury, 
without comment. 

It is apparent that a sense of the fitness of things can not be 
injected into the Secretary of State by any methods now known 
to civilization. 

Contrast this attitude with that of the previous history of the 
receivership. Mr. Pulliam, who had held the office of receiver of 
customs for six years prior to the incumbency of Mr. Vick, 
testified that he never had a demand or even a suggestion 
offered by the Department of State during the Republican 
régime that he should find places for “deserving Republicans.” 
He said that politics had never entered into the receiver's office 
until the advent of the Bryan-Sullivan régime. “I always re- 
membered the instructions given me by ELIHU Root, Secretary 
of State, when I was appointed, that the funds of the receiver- 
ship were a sacred Government trust and should be guarded 
and administered with a knowledge of that fact.“ As I have 
previously stated, it is said in the newspaper accounts of the 
hearings that Mr. Pulliam is himself a Democrat. 

In view of the extremely uneasy temper of the inhabitants of 
Santo Domingo; in view of the fact that our relationship to 
that island was that of a fiduciary and a guardian; in view of 
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the fact that Latin America was watching closely our conduct 
there; in view of the fact that United States partisan politics 
had always been rigidly excluded from the island; in view of 
repeated and enlightened utterances upon disinterested friend- 
ship for Latin America made by the “Apostle of (gold) Peace,” 
it would seem as if the United States had a right and a duty 
to ask the writer of the Vick letter to indite another epistle—a 
letter of resignation as Secretary of State. [Applause.] 

It is a comfort to know that the newspapers and magazines of 
the country have given the incident the treatment which it de- 
serves. At the end of these remarks, I shall append some addi- 
tional comments, mostly from newspapers inclined to be friendly 
to the present administration. The Literary Digest for January 
80, last, sums up the situation thus: 


The impression made upon the independent ag nag | be gathered 
from the Springfield Republican’s déclaration t Mr. Bryan’s utter- 
ances deeply alarm as well as affront the best citizenship of the land,” 
the New York Evening Post's characterization of his letter as probably 
the most disgraceful thing ever written by any American Secretary of 
State,” and the New York Globe’s sweeping assertion that “in our 
whole history there has not been such an exhibition of indecency by a 
man in high office.” Several independent papers hint that Mr. Bryan 
should now pen another letter containing his resignation. Mr. Bryan 
is revealed to the country, according to the New York Tribune Rep.); 
as “a Secretary of State without sensitiveness and without shame.’ 
But the Democratic New York World is hardly less severe. Mr. Bryan, 
it says, “is a good man, an amiable man, and a well-meaning man, 
but he has no common sense and no appreciation of the dignity of his 
office.” Even Charles F. Murphy,” declares the World, would have 
hesitated to send that kind of a letter to a subordinate Tammany offi- 
cial. He would have regarded it as too raw,” and the World is con- 
vinced that, “by his folly and foolishness, Mr. Bryan has given the 
Republicans legitimate issue that the country will not hear the last 
of for many a day.” Similarly, the Charleston News and Courier 
(Dem.) admits that “the letter to Vick will be used for all its worth, 
and that it will alienate thousands who have been looking to the 
Democracy as the party of progress.” 


The National Civil Service Reform League, at its annual mid- 
winter meeting held in New York on the 7th of this month, 
after thoroughly discussing the Bryan-Vick letter, adopted the 
following resolution: 


— 5 and its creditors, to reward partisan services in our domestic 
politics, 

The National Civil Service Reform League, by its governing body, 
declares this course plainly inconsistent, not only with fidelity to the 
8 of the merit system and with the purpose avowed in the 

mocratic national platform of 1912, to make “ merit and ability the 
standard of appointment and promotion rather than service to a politi- 
cal party,” but with ordinary good faith toward the Dominican Republic 
and its creditors. It hereby publicly resses its earnest hope that 
the President will promptly take such effective action as may prevent 
the practical application of a policy so generally and justly condemned, 


Seriously, why does Mr. Bryan continue on as Secretary of 
State? It must be inconvenient for him to adjust his occasional 
visits to the State Department so as not to interfere with his 
speaking engagements elsewhere; and, furthermore, the neces- 
sity which he is under in Washington of occasionally speaking 
without compensation must, in accordance with familiar eco- 
nomic laws, somewhat reduce the numbers of those who will 
later pay to hear him lecture. A newspaper account, dated 
November 30, 1914, analyzed the amount of time which the Sec- 
retary has been able to devote to the foreign affairs of the Goy- 
ernment during the previous six weeks—six weeks that were 
pregnant with sinister possibilities that the United States might 
be involved in the European war. Perhaps the article is worth 
reproducing in full: 

BRYAN ON THE JOB 10 DAYS OUT OF 46, 
WASHINGTON, November 30, 1915. 


Secretary of State William Jennings Bryan devoted just 10 days of 
his time to the foreign affairs of the Government, over which his de- 
partment has control, from October 14 to November 28, inclusive. 

Mr. Bryan passed Friday in Washington, on his way from his estate 
in Florida to Ann Arbor, Mich., where he add the students of 
the University of Michigan Saturday evening. 

From October 14 to November 10 Bryan was making political speeches 
in various parts of the country. 

From November 10 until November 17 he was at the State Depart- 


ment. 

Proceeding to his Florida estate on the latter date, he remained 
there until November 24. : 

Returning to 3 on November 24, he put in two days 
(rnaner g being a holiday and therefore not counting) at t 
tate Department. On Friday night he closed his desk and entrained 
for Ann Arbor. He is scheduled to return on Tuesday next for a 


short stay. 
TIME TO UNEARTH A JOB. 

The Me tng | of State's last act before leaving Washington for his 
recent sojourn in Florida was to unearth a $5,000 job—that as counsel 
for the Canad:.n Boundary Commission—and to confer it upon Manton 
M. Wyvel, his private secretary. The duties of this office, which is 
catalogued in the “lame duck” class, are purely nominal; the wage is 


Until Mr. Bryan departure for Florida a considerable portion of his 
time each day has been given to eo of political friends and 
jobs. 


to tireless efforts to land them in 


On the day before he turned over the affairs of the State Department 


to Assistants Lansing and Adee an American engaged in business in 
South America was compelled to wait for more than two hours while 
Mr. B an discussed patronage with political retainers. The business 
man's description illuminates a scene that has been typical in the State 
Department since Mr. Bryan became the head of it. It was: 
It was really amusing to me, because I had come from New York on 
a matter of diplomatic purport. As I sat waiting for the Secretary I 
rocured a view of how business is not done in the State Department, 
ve men of the Bryan type held the attention of the head of the For- 
eign Depa t. I was by force of proximity compelled to hear frag- 
ments of the conversation. From what I heard leaned that the 
pan ee been friends since 96. Each of the callers was looking 
GLAD TO SEE THEM, 


“The Secretary of State was manifestly glad to see them. He 
blushed like a school girl at the words of praise showered upon him. 
He beamed appreciatively upon hearing assurances of future indulgence 
of such political ambitions as he may desire to exploit. All of the 
callers departed with manifest satisfaction over their prospects for 
being stacked up against the national pay roll.” 

As a New York headline facetiously phrased it the other day 
just before Thanksgiving, in fact— Secretary Bryan returns to 
Washington for the holidays.” 

The most recent development in the Santo Domingo situation 
of which I have knowledge is recited in a press dispatch from 
Santo Domingo, dated January 22, 1915, and reads as follows: 


Santo DOMINGO, January 22. 

A sensation has been caused here by the discovery of defaleations in 
the funds of the department of ublle works, amounting to many 
thousand dollars. The public works of the Dominican Republic are 
expended under supervision of the United States Government in its 
capacity as trustee for the Dominican Republic. 

American officials are said to be involved in the misappropriations, 
but no detailed information is obtainable. 

I am informed from official sources that sufficient evidence has been 
obtained to begin prosecutions, but that the American minister, James 
M. Sullivan, has caused further action in the matter to be postponed. 

Mr. Sullivan is said to have acted upon instructions from Secretary 
of State Bryan, but it can not be learned why Washington desired the 
matter to be kept quiet at this time. 

It is, indeed, to be hoped that Senator Phelan, during his stay 
in Santo Domingo, will succeed in getting to the bottom of this 
new scandal, as well as of those which have preceded it. 

There are many other phases of the recent activity of the 
State Department which I should like to discuss, supplementary 
to my speech of April 2, 1914, on the diplomatic service; I should 
like to pay my tribute to the thoughtful invitation tendered to 
the navy of Switzerland to participate in the opening of the 
Panama Canal; I should like to refer to the strange case of 
Mr. George Fred Williams, minister to Greece, a lawyer who 
almost made himself king; I should like to deal with the case 
of Mr. Madison R. Smith, who was the first white man who 
ever served as minister to the Haitian end of the island of 
Santo Domingo, who has eulogized the Secretary of State and 
Assistant Secretary Osborne as “the greatest diplomats of all 
time,” to assist whom the State Department was obliged to rush 
down a special secretary to untangle the routine work of his 
office and who was recently permitted to return permanently to 
the classic shades of Farmington, Mo.; I should like to take up 
the case of Robert E. Jeffery, of Newport, Ark., recently ap- 
pointed minister to Uruguay—a job which, it is said, the Sec- 
retary of State turned over bag and baggage to the Arkansas 
Senators to parcel out to some unusually deserving Democrat 
from their State; I should like to speculate why young Mr. 
Hornibrook, of Albany, Oreg., unknown even by name to any of 
the three Oregon Members of Congress, was appointed minister 
to Siam—unless, indeed, it is the fact that he is connected with 
a little weekly newspaper, the Albany Democrat; I should 
like to scrutinize the ethics of the appointment as vice consul 
of John L. Cutright, of Lincoln, Nebr., who is the son of an 
erstwhile political enemy of Mr. Bryan, now reconciled by this 
appointment, and who wrote so indiscreetly pro-German state- 
ments that it was necessary summarily to recall him from his 
English post. All these are fruitful fields of inquiry, but time 
is now lacking for any adequate treatment. I may take occa- 
sion at some later date to refer to some of them more in detail. 

As I said at the outset, my desire has not been to state 
the entire case against Secretary Bryan, but simply by dis- 
cussing at some length the history of his relations with a small 
and relatively obscure sister republic to show the point of 
view which dominates his public service. The man whom he 
sent to Santo Domingo is said by so competent and depend- 
able an observer as Mr. Vick to be directly responsible for 
the revolution that is now raging there. And yet Mr. Sulli- 
yan was probably not the worst of the Bryan brood of “ diplo- 
mats” that went out a year and a half ago to Latin America, 
We should take warning before even worse results have be- 
fallen us. The years 1914 and 1915 will perhaps be reckoned 
in history as the most momentous of all time. Mighty transi- 
tions occur almost daily and pass almost unnoticed. The 
place of the United States in the world remains to be estab- 
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lished. Peace or war may hang upon the word of our repre- 
sentatives at home or abroad. Our prosperity and indeed our 
very existence may depend upon the nod of the President and 
his chosen assistants. Is it not, then, the right and obligation 
of every thinking American to demand that the United States 
be given a Secretary of State who, by ability, unswerving at- 
tention to duty, experience, and disinterestedness, may in 
these most critical of all days be worthy of being compared 
with the great men in that office upon whom the country 
has so often depended and of whom it has always been proud? 

Some of the newspaper editorials to which I have referred 
are as follows: 

[New York Tribune, Jan. 16, 1915.] 

A SECRETARY OF STATE WITHOUT SENSITIVENESS AND WITHOUT SHAME. 


No one acquainted with Mr. Bryan’s true character could have 
expected him to wince at the publication of the shameful Vick letter. 
Since he became Secretary of State he has betrayed a strange lack 
of sensitiveness to his surroundings. It was a nonappreciation of 
the delicacies of conduct and traditions of dignity respected by other 
Secretaries of State which led him into his grotesque exploits on the 
Chautauqua circuit. His announcement that he felt obliged to supple- 
ment his $12,000 salary with the gate receipts of barnstorming lectures 
was. only the . of a deep streak of coarseness in his 2 

That coarseness has crop out again and in his attitude 
toward appointments to the diplomatic corps. 
all the officers he could lay his ds on as party patronage. He is 
the only Secretary of State in our time who ever set out openly to 
loot the foreign service. When Mr. Gresham was Secretary in Mr. 
Cleveland's. second term he allowed Josiah Quincy to loot the con- 
sular offices. But never before in any excess of partisan covetous- 
ness has the head of the department decane of sending to a diplo- 
matic agent executing in a foreign country a trust for that country 
a shameless demand for patronage odds and ends such as Mr. Bryan 
served on Mr. Walker W. Vick in San Domingo. f 

“Now that you have arrived and are acquainting yourself with the 
situation, can yos let me know what 8 you have at your 
disposal with which to reward deserving mocrats,“ wrote the brazen 
ong who is now filling the place held by Root, Hay, Olney, 

laine, Bayard, Fish, and Seward. Secretaries of State in the old 
days may have incidentally looked out for party friends in making 
appointments; but they. ve nine-tenths to ninety-nine one-hun- 
dredths of their time and thought to the weighty affairs of diplomacy. 
It is Mr. Bryan’s unpardonable offense that in these days of far 
higher standards of fitness and merit in. public appointments he has 

iven nine-tenths to ninety-nine one-hundredths of his time and thought 
when not lecturing for private profit) to using the foreign service as 
sf agency) ta diminish unemployment among former Democratic cam- 
paign workers, 

Mr. Bryan is not abashed by the publication of the Vick letter. 
On the contrary, he glories in his spoilsmanship. And why should 
he not? He simply applied in San Domingo (although the status of 
the financial commission there is somewhat exceptional) the same pol- 
icy which filled most of the Soath American and Cen American mis- 
sions with Bryan protégés entirely innocent of diplomatic experience. 
In order to pay political debts hanging over from the campaign of 
1908 he turned out of office Ameri ministers who had risen from 
the secretarial grades and had established their capacity as. diplomats. 
It was the same policy which forced the t of Ambassador 
William W. Rockhill, an expert who had spent most of his active life 
in diplomatic work. Making a place at Petrograd for Pindell, of 
Peoria, on the terms enlarged on in the celebrated letters attributed 
to Senator “Jim Ham” Lewis differed in no essential from the at- 
tempted loading down of the Dominican Commission with “ deserving 
Democrats“ of small-fry caliber. 

Mr. Bryan’s incumbency in the State De ment has been a failure 
and a scandal because he has never reali the dignity and importance 
of his office, He has made American diplomacy a Chautauqua circuit 
joke. But the fault is not exclusively his. Mr. Wilson has been 
obliged to tolerate him to a certain extent. Yet that tolerance has 
been too often flavored with sympathy. 

Mr. Bryan’s crude spoilsmanship has been permitted to go unre- 
buked, and even the Vick letter, which the Secretary now glories in, 


can hardly put a greater strain on the ident’s capacity for cov- 
ering over his subordinate’s vagaries than have a dozen previous inci- 
dents equally illuminative of Mr. B 's unfitness for his post. The 


Pindell letters were repudiated, yet they showed just as clearly as does 
the Vick document that American diplomacy will be without honor 
either here or abroad so long as its conduct remains in Mr. Bryan's 
hands. Mr. Wilson, however, can not escape respensibility for the 
continuance of the Bryan régime. 


[New York World, Jan. 16, 1915.] 
MR. BRYAN’S LETTER. 


President Wilson’s exultation over his success through the agency of 
postmasters in getting jobs for 30,000 idle workin was cold and 
formal in comparison with Secretary Bryan’s delight 
that he was going to find official places in Santo 
his worthy friends. Yon have had enough pe Ange politics,” he 
wrote to Mr. Vick, American receiver of Dominican customs, “to know 
how valuable workers are when the campaign is on, and how difficult it 
is to find suitable rewards for all the deserving.” 

Mr. Viek's e. ence, of course, must be brief and uneventful in com- 
parison with Mr. B 8. and so anything that the latter may have 
to say as to the dificulty of rewarding dese Democrats must be 
accepted as the well-matured views of a veteran. In truth, while much 
fault has been found with the Secretary’s conduct of the State Depart- 
ment, no one can say that he has ever permitted diplomacy or u- 
3 to interfere with the pleasant task of getting offices for such 
meritorious Democrats as have adhered Joyal to his political fortunes. 

Let us all admit at once that no other t shed American has 
ever shown more industry and gratitude in his humane desire to reduce 
unemployment among free-silver Democrats; but why did he have to 
write a letter on the subject? 


[New York Herald, Jan. 16; 1915.) 


In his letter to Mr. Vick Mr. Bryan reveals himself a spoilsman of the 
same stripe as Mr. Charles F. Murphy and Mr. Roger C. Sullivan. The 


3 who will be at all surprised the revelation are those 
who have been taking him at his own imate of himself shining 
3 smug professions of political righteousness while chautau- 


The fact Is that Mr. Bryan’s main business as Secretary of State has 
been job hunting for his henchmen, always with preferease for those 
who were true to the “ sacred ratio” in 1896. 

The revelation of the Vick letter will not injure Mr. Bryan in the 
qo of office-ħunting Democrats. They, as he, are firmly wedded to 

e Jacksonian doctrine that to the victors belong the spoils. 

But, as President Wilson made clear at oe the independent 
voter holds the balance of power in American politics these days, and 
the independent voter service—not job hunting or mere office 
holding—from officials of his Government. 


[From the Lowell (Mass.) Courier-Citizen, Jan. 18, 1915.] 
BRYAN TO VICK. 


The placid and unctuous Mr. Bryan must be a bit disturbed at the 
howl that is going up at the discov of his letter to W. W. Vick, 
late a receiver of customs in San Domingo, in the course of which he 
asked that official to look around and see if there were not some more 
fat jobs to bestow on 3 Democrats from the United States. 
The text of the letter was something like this: 

“Now that you have arrived and are acquainting yourself with the 
situation, can you not let me know what 3 you have at your 
disposal with which to reward deserving mocrats? Whenever you 
desire a suggestion from me in regard to a man for any place there call 

“You have had enough experience in polities to know how valuable 
workers are when the campaign is on and how difficult it is to find 
suitable rewards for all the deserving. I do not know to what extent a 
knowledge of $ is necessary for employees. Let me know what 
— required, together with the salary, and when appointments are likely 

Mr. Bryan is at least frank about it, nor does he now make any 
attempt to disavow his letter. It is his doctrine that, in the adminis- 
tration of a sacred trust conferred by politics, even in other countries 
than our own, the great and first commandment is to bestow the offices 
on the deserving party workers. If, in the process, the choice falls 
upon a man of lity as well, it is a happy accident and the public 
service does not in that case suffer. If in other cases it does suffer—as it 
did in some of the instances in San Domingo—never mind; the deserving 


jury” on the whole Wilson a istration, and the demand for his 
immediate ep, Serie comes from about every quarter. The chances 
are, however, and that Mr. Wilson will 


Mr. Bryan will not rign, 
not ask him to. Mr. Wilson is about as fatuously pachydermatous in 
such matters as Mr. Bryan himself and will probably go right along, not 
only tolerating Mr. Bryan but blandly approving all his works, includ- 
ing the letter to Mr. Vick on the primal necessity of putting none but 

thful Democrats on guard, no matter what becomes of the good of the 
service. Of course, there is serious danger of splitting the party by 
breaking with Mr. Bryan. but there is a danger no less serious in keep- 
ing in with him. The administration is in a position not unlike that of 
the soldier who remarked; “I'll be hanged if I don't, and III be shot 
if I do.” Mr. Wilson can not afford to retain Mr. B 


fessed so candidly by Mr. Bryan is that so many pesky independents in 


elections, by pay Shr wa 


nefited 
s mongering, whether that party 
be the Republican or the Democratic. Mr. Wi . 


pular will to use the Gov- 
mocrats. In a word, Mr. 


discreditable statesmanship. It can do no is chief, for 
the sake of paying off a lot of Mr. Bryan's own political debts. 


[Lowell (Mass.) Courier-Citizen, Jan. 19, 1915, from the Springfield 
Republican. ] 


MR. BRYAN, ARCH SPOILSMAN. 

The very grave damage Secretary Bryan has done the Wilson ad- 
ministration by his stagger: letter on jobs for “deserving Demo- 
crats,” written to Mr. Vick, formerly United States receiver of cus- 
toms in San Domingo, is irreparable. Nothing Mr. Bryan has ever 
said or done crystallizes his repulsively Jacksonian spoils principles 


like this letter. 
It is nothing new that he is still living in the political atmosphere 
Van in matters relating to the 


Marcy, and Thurlow W. 

civil service. With all of his zeal for “reform,” Mr. Bryan has 
frankly remained a spoilsman curiously filled with absurd notions to 
the effect that “life tenure even in minor offices was undemocratic 
and that aps? htt te should be rewarded at the expense of ad- 
ministrative efficiency in public office. 

But the Vick letter is more of a shock than it could have been when 
Mr. Bryan first ran for President, nearly 20 years ago, upon a plat- 
form that gave precious little encou ment to civil service reformers. 
When he was the third time a candidate, in 1908, he seemed to have 
become more civilized in this particular, for the Denver platform 
drafted by himself declared: “ The laws pe to the civil service 
be and rigidly enforced to the end that merit and 
ability shall be the standard of appointment and promotion rather 
than services rendered to a political party.” 

tion of chief, Mr. Bryan 


edges in office, although not in the 

has all his influence in the a tion to reward “ dese 
Democrats” solely because of “ services rendered to a political party. 
That he has been an pees Se hunter for par lends, even at 
the expense of San Domingo, proved so conclusively by the Vick 


, 
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letter that he defiantly. acknowledges its-authenticity. “I am glad to 
have the public know,” he said 3 “that I appreciate the sery- 
ices of those who work in politics and feel an interest in seeing them 
rewarded, and, as Mr. Vick received his appointment for political work, 
I Sous t he was a good man to address and express my opinion on the 
subject.” 7 

Mr. Bryan’s pachydermous and 8 attitude, it is needless to 
point out, outrages that powerful sentiment in the country which sus- 
tains the merit as against the politics! peach in ities administrative 
offices, a sentiment which is the product of a generation of laborious 
agitation and which will not suffer the civil service of the United States 
to be cast back into the muck heap of 3 without a bitter 
prote: and struggle. Mr. Bryan's offense is magnified many times 

ause of his high position in the administration, for he has an in- 
fluence second only to that of the President himself, and such unblush- 
ing utterances from him must deeply alarm as well as affront the best 
citizenship of the land, 

If Mr. Bryan made“ the Wilson administration, it is very possible 
that he will also destroy its chances of indorsement by the ple in 
the next presidential election. His political support of the esident 
has thus far been of incalculable value in maintaining a strong admin- 
istration party in Congress, and it is virtually im le for Mr. Wilson 
to continue in a party leadership that admits of no challenge without 
Mr. Bryan's sincere and cordial aid. That is why the damage done by 
the Vick letter is irreparable. The President can not force the retire- 
ment of Mr. Bryan without dividing his party and wrecking his 
administration, 


[From the Boston Advertiser, Jan. 19, 1915.] 
BRYAN MUST GO. 


We have been disposed, while the present war in Europe was going 
on, to make every possible allowance of charity and forbearance for 
the blunders of the present administration. But in the name of 
national decency and national honor it must_be pa to every self- 
respecting American to-day that William Jennin Bryan should 
not be retained in his present post, at the head of the Department of 
State, a moment longer than it will take President Wilson to demand 
formally and in some public fashion Mr. Bryan's resignation. 

It is useless to try to mince matters. Bryan has shown himself 
unfit for the position. His ideals of filling the diplomatic and con- 
sular service with his impossible creatures of the Sullivan stripe; his 
determined attempts to slather the whitewash brush over the worst 
scandals that have protruded themselves and that now smell to high 
heaven; these things make it impossible for President Wilson to re- 
tain him any longer without losing his own self-respect, as well as 
the respect of the ple of this country. 

Not only must Secretary Bryan resign; he must resign at once, 
in such prompt and sudden fashion as will leave no room for 
doubt that he goes at the demand of the President and of the Ameri- 
can people alike. 

The Santo Dominican scandal is the worst exposure of the State 
Department's blundering, but it is not the only one. Mr. an's 
appointees have been making trouble in Europe, too—how much we 
can learn probably only at the close of the war. Bumptious, igno- 
rant, open to suspicion on other grounds, the antics of some of these 
men have failed to attract much public notice, only because graver 
issues are at stake over there. The way in which the State Depart- 
ment tried to force Ambassador Herrick from his post at the time 
when his services were vitally necessary is an old story. 

But the Santo Dominican exposures present the most enlightenment 
because this is the only case in which all the facts have been brought 
out plainly. We have, at the outset, a deal of Tammany men who 
wanted to exploit Santo Domingo to fill their own pockets. We have 
these unscrupulous men picking their tools and telling Bryan whom to 
put there. e have some of these men swaggering around among the 

unetillous people of the little island with the manners of barroom 
oughs and the morals of 8 operators. We see the honest 
Americans who still remain in office in the islands protesting—not to 
Bryan alone, but to the President, too, it should be remembered—with 
the result that the honest men had to resi to retain their self- 
respect. And when men came to Bryan with the proofs, we have seen 
the chilly reception which they had to endure. 

But in public, while all this was going on, we saw Mr. Bryan— 
saintly as a Pecksniff or a Chadband—preaching our obligations to 
the people of the Latin-Americas,” expatiating on our obligations to 
treat them with scrupulous honesty and the highest ideals of Christian 
statesmanship. The unctuous hypocrisy shown in the contrast between 
pals profession and private performance have been made patent to 
he people of Latin America much longer than to the people of North 
America. At this time of all times, when the American people have be- 
gun to desire the closest possible relations of friendship and honorable 
amity with the States of Latin America, it is self-evident that Bryan 
must not be “tt in office a day longer than is necessary to complete 
the plans for his ignominious exit. he good faith and the honor of 
the American Nation demand his hasty and undignified expulsion from 
the State Department. 

This can not be a partisan question. Neither the President nor the 
Democratic Party can afford for an instant to stand by or to defend 
Bryan. The facts in the case, the clear, convincing testimony of 
all the principals in the Santo Domingo investigation, bear incon- 
testable testimony to Mr. Bryan’s frantic use of the whitewash brush 
to conceal the facts from the American people. There was even given 
out from the State Department what 3 to be a summary of an 
s: 1 investigation conducted by some disinterested men clear- 


ing Minister Sullivan; and on the basis of that investigation the State 
Department attempted to close the case. It now appears that the 
alleged investigation was a downright fake. Not one of the men men- 


tioned had consented to touch the affair, and certainly not one gave Mr. 
Bryan the right to use his name in that connection. 

The frantic appeals of Mr. Bryan to American agents in Santo 
8 to let him know at once of any opportunity to fill the service 
with his spoilsmen, his evident willingness to crowd political derelicts 
into the public service, these are among the other bad features of his 
rule in the State Department. An out-and-out spollsman of the Bour- 
bon type, ckin, public offices with the political wrecks who were 
“down and out,” his influence upon our public service will not soon be 
cleansed away unless his appointees are sent packing, too, when he 
goes. In any case, however, he must go; and he can not go any too 
soon, 


{Lowell (Mass.) Courler-Citizen, Jan. 20, 1915, from the Providence 
Journal.] 


“A VERY NASTY MESS.” 


A witness before the commissioner appointed by the President to 
pda, the behavior of the American ie is Santo Domingo, 
“considers this a very nasty mess.“ 

It is one of the nastiest that cheap politics has ever produced. 

The nastiness is magnified because the cheap politics have their 
source in the highest quarters, the State Department. And the offense 
to public sentiment is aggravated by the fact that the consequences 
are not alone of domestic concern, but involve our foreign relations. 

The national good faith has been discredited by the cheap politician 
in whom the President has chosen to confide it—Bryan. An intelligent 
administration of the State Department has not been looked for from 
the beginning. The neglect and blundering of Bryan have simply justi- 
fied general expectation. But the American people might have sup- 
posed that the administration would be clean-handed. 

Santo Domingo is as remote from the mind of the average American 
as Tibet. A nasty mess down there might have escaped public attention 
had it not become too nasty for one of the administration’s own re 
resentatives to endure. Much of the testimony so far furnished 
ex parte. But, at least—considering that it is out of the mouths of 
Democrats, testifying before a Democratic investigator and relatin 
entirely to Democratic officials—it will not be impugned on the groun 
of partisan pennaa 

hat accidental exhibit of ay paar? evidence—the Bryan letter 
to Vick, receiver of customs for Santo Domingo, imploring assistance 
to find jobs for “ deserving Democrats” on the Dominican Government 
pay roll—is an unanswerable indictment. The disclosure amounts to 
a contemptible abuse of public trust. Minister Sullivan's case becomes 
of secondary importance. The President should call for Bryan's resig- 
ipl from the Cabinet. It is no longer a question of fitness, but 
0 ney. 

Washington's tutelage of Santo Domingo was undertaken some 10 
years ago. The arrangement is that an American representative has 
charge of the Dominican customs; and he turns over to the Dominican 
Government 45 per cent, withholding 55 per cent for the fp Sete 
of the foreign debt. There is no meddling with domestic affairs, no 
restraint on the habit of goring u revolutions—but revolutionists must 
let the customhouses alone. nto Domingo's credit is being restored, 
and er menace of foreign intervention for the collection of debts is 
remove 

This prosperity seems to have inyited a descent on Santo Domingo 
by contractors of the Tammany stripe. The charges against Minister 
Sullivan indicate that the scheme was to Organe a monopoly of public 
works down there. Santo Domingo was to be exploited. The treasury, 
which the Government at Washington has heretofore tried to conserve, 
was to be looted. 

Not a “service to mankind,” but “a very nasty mess.” 


{From the New York World, Jan. 21, 1915.] 
BRYANIZED DOLLAR DIPLOMACY. 


The State Department under the dollar-diplomacy ideas of Secre- 
tary Knox may have been an agency for the easy use of financial free- 
booters in tropical America or elsewhere. But the State Department 
under William J. Bryan is giving instances of equal N 

Whatever else may develop in the investigation of James M. Sulli- 
van's appointment as minister to Santo Domine, its absurd unfitness 
has already been amply proved, as well as its intimate relations with 
scheming contractors and exploiters. What Sullivan at the worst 
may be in this unsavory mess remains to be determined. But what 
Sullivan at the best has been shown to be is the tool of those contract 
workers of the Tammany political school who secured his appointment. 

Sullivan’s qualifications for a diplomatic post were so notoriously 
lacking that he himself 5 never dreamed of seeking such a 

tion until he was Kar up to it by the Jarvis-Banco Nacional in- 
erests in the island. retary Bryan could not have been fooled in 
the first instance if he had been alive to his duties. But his later 
whitewashing of Sullivan and suppression of evidence of unfitness 
forced upon his attention show that from first to last his chief object 
had been to take care of “ deserving Democrats.” 

The scandal has reached a stage where it must command the anxious 
attention of the President. 


[From the Lowell (Mass.) Courier-Citizen, Jan. 23, 1915.] 
SLAMMING MR, BRYAN, 


There have been lots of cutting things said about William Jennings 
Ban; first and last, by his political opponents, all the way from 
1896 to 1915; but it remains for a valiant supporter of the Democratic 
administration to hand him the most staggering blow yet delivered 
since he was revealed by his own correspondence to Mr. Vick as “ the 
prince of job hunters.” Let us quote a few paragraphs from the 
editorial recently printed by the New York Nation (and Evening Post) 
in which the matter was considered, merely adding that this differs 
only in bitterness of criticism from similar comments printed in other 
journals quite as friendly to President Wilson and his party: 

“This letter is probably the most disgraceful thing ever written by 
any American Secretary of State. The trail of the spoilsman is over 
it all, Note the date, August 20, 1913. At that time many critical 
matters were pressing upon the attention of the State Department. 
The Mexican volcano was rumbling toward explosion. Yet the Secre- 
tary of State, his anterooms and corridors stuffed as they were for 
weeks with political dependents of his clamoring for jobs, was giving 
his thought to offices, and began looking around in helpless Santo 
Domingo to find ‘suitable rewards’ for those who had done party work 
for him, Such a letter on official State Department 5 Rummage 
the archives from the beginning, and vou will find nothing so unworthy, 
so humiliating, so near an approach to the infinitely mean. 

“What makes the affair liarly contemptible is the fact that 
Mr. Bryan was trying to get {tbs for his friends in a service which the 
United States had undertaken as a solemn trust. On that subject no 
one had made finer flourishes than Mr. Bryan himself. We were to 
prove the ‘ disinterested’ friendship of this Nation. We were to remove 
suspicion by setting our face like a flint against anything that looked 
like exploitation or self-secking. And after all these noble words, this 
indecent mest: Let me know what itions you have at your dis- 


The former recelver of Dominican customs has put in evi- 


dence what were his instructions from a former Secretary of State. 
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Mr. Roor enjoined the receiver that his work was essentially that of a 
trustee. He was to consider himself as an administrator of trust 
funds. As a matter of fact, until the advent of Mr. Bryan in the State 
Department, there was no hint that politics had been allowed to swa; 
the Dominican service 1 by us. Certainly there were no su 
scandals as have ever since been crawling to the surface. But why 
talk of scandals among subordinates when the chief scandal of all has 
been brought directly home to the Secretary of State?” 

It was known long ago that no com son existed between such a 
Secretary of State as Mr. Bryan and such a Secretary of State as ELIHU 
Roor. he latter is probably the most accomplished statesman we 
have living among us to-day, and Mr. Bryan about as dunderheaded a 
public official as ever got into prominence. Yet Mr. Roor was a rich 
and wicked corporation lawyer, and Mr. Bryan is a poor and pious loyer 
of his fellow men! What a pity to have the latter shown up as so 
disregardful of a sacred governmental trust, in contradistinction to the 
former! But the Nation goes on to say: 

“Admit that Mr. Bryan wrote the letter without one twinge. What 
does that prove? What but that the Secretary of State is so dense 
where he ought to be delicate, so callous where he ought to be sensitiv: 
that he does things to shock the general sense of propriety and o 
morals without the 2 of an idea that he is giving offense? Than 
this no severer condemnation could be passed upon a public man, We 
saw a revelation of such dull apprehension on Mr. Bryan’s part when 
he went off Chautauqua-circuiting for monay and fell into a rage when 
he found that the mass of the people either made fun of him or 
denounced him for making rags of the dignity of his office. That was 
bad enough, but his spoils-grabbing letter is worse. It is worse in itself, 
and it is worse as revealing the kind of appalling unconsciousness with 
which Mr. Bryan does discreditable things,” 

That's Pan it, exactly. Mr. Bryan hadn’t the remotest idea he 
was not doing right. He even “laughed” when admitting that he 
wrote the letter, apparently never geeniga: that he was bringing down 
the house upon his own devoted head by his effrontery. He must, in 
view of the way the entire country has jumped on him since, be a very 
perplexed and troubled man—for nothing bothers one who is sincerely 
anxious to do right so much as the overwhelming verdict that he has 
done a thing so grossly and obviously wrong as to invite universal 
condemnation. Mr, Bryan must be both puzzled and distressed, but 
it is highly A that even now he sees anything wrong in what 
he wrote or d i 
res 
peed him to; but that either man will do either thing is too good to 

elle ve. 


{From the Boston Advertiser, Feb. 3, 1915.] 
WHO IS RESPONSIBLE? 


When the mag rng, eee were first made, as to the policies 
under which the State Department was conducted, we hoped that Presi- 
dent Wilson would act in the only poesibis effectual way to end that 
scandal. But he is showing himself as narrow a partisan as Bryan 
himself. Whatever Bryan stands for—and we sincerely regret that it 
is so—President Wilson stands for. 

When it was first known that Bryan had made the State Department 

an employment bureau for “ deserving Democrats”; when his plaint 
was first made public “how valuable workers are when the campaign 
is on, and how difficult it is to find suitable rewards for the deserving,” 
the public looked to see the President in righteous protest against — 
dling the places in our diplomatic service as the reward of political 
jobbery. rs, Vick, Pulllam, and all the others say, however, that 
all the facts were laid before the President long before the general 
public knew of the scandal. And it appears that these men were told 
either to keep their mouths shut or to get out of office. 
. When Sullivan astounded Latin Americans by holding his official 
levees in a condition of semideshabille the protests went to the White 
House. When the grave charges of political influence in the Dominican 
finances were formulated, 7 7 went to the White House. Now that a 
deficit of something like S „000,000 is reported, and a new scandal 
is certain to be unearthed, we are told t the White House was 
warned last year of the pce Mei of mixing politics and business. But 
the President has stood resolutely by Bryan, because of his sympathy 
with Bryan’s Bourbonism. And he stood by Sullivan, because the 
former associate of Bald Jack" Rose was a Bryan politician. 

In the notable speech made by W. M. Fullerton this week at Ford 
Hall the speaker declared that it was of absolutely vital importance to 
the United States at once to reach a definite diplomatic agreement, a 
settled understanding, with the nations of South and Central America. 
With a reticence in itself significant as to the basis for that 3 
Mr. Fullerton, from his thorough knowledge of secret diplomacy in 
Europe, said that there could be ‘nothing more important” to the 
future safety of the United States. 

Yet to-day we find all Latin America bitter over the revelations made 
as to the way in which Bryan has been peddling his offices in those coun- 
tries as prizes among the “down and out” political fraternity of the 
Royal Bryan Rooters. When it is vitally necessary that our commercial 
relations should be closest, when all this hemisphere should be acting as 
dne, we find the Bryan men in Latin America utterly without influence, 
utterly without initiative, absolutely a drag on every vital undertaking. 
What has been done that counts has been in spite of the bitter feeling 
which the blunderings of Bryan’s loot of the offices have caused. Every 
business man in this country knows it. Every business man has been 
astounded by the indifference of the President to one of the worst scan- 
dals in national A frig eee to-day. 

And the pity of it is that good men in no less than 22 Latin American 
posts were displaced to make room for Bryan’s “ heelers.” 

. Is the explanation of the President's astonishing attitude to be found 
in his recent Indianapolis speec 

A year ago all of us believed that Woodrow Wilson was the last man 
in public life to tolerate political rascality, to allow the public offices 
to a traded for political support. But the Woodrow Wilson of a year 
ago is not the man who spoke at Indianapolis, who threatened with 
political extinction " every Democrat who dared to protest against the 

‘owinz scandals of this administration. Reluctant as most of us have 
Foon to reach that conclusion, is there much room for doubt that the 
President, in order to make sure of a renomination, has determined to 
stand by the disgraceful Bryan policy through thick and thin; to keep 
him in office in spite of every new exposure; to sacrifice every consider- 
ation of high ideals in our foreign service for the sake of Bryan's sup- 
port in the next Democratic national convention? 

In puking Shee stand, the President shoulders the odium of the whole 
business. e has chosen deliberately. And with that choice must end 


his former promise of patriotic statesmanship. 
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[From the New York Sun, Feb. 18; 1915.] 
THE NEW ERA IN WASHINGTON AND CARNEGIE HALL, 

Owing to the exigencies of newspaper mechanics the Sun was pre- 
vented on Tuesday evening from assemb! in juxtaposition two inter- 
eating announcements whose mutually uminative significance ob- 
viously requires that they should be read together. We now bestow 
upon them that contiguity they so richly merit. The first of this twain 
was in a news dispatch: 


“ WORK TOO MUCH FOR BRYAN—SECRETARY ENLISTS AID OF FORMER TAFT 
OFFICIAL, 
“ WASHINGTON, February 16. 

“ Because of the rapidly ig eho problems confronting the State 
Department in connection with the European war Secretary Bryan has 
been forced to enlist the ald of Chandler P. Anderson, counselor to the 
department in the Taft administration, to act as an additional adviser, 

‘Announcement to this effect was made by Mr. Bryan this rnoon. 

The second member of the par was in the space devoted to adver- 
tising the amusements offered by far-sighted and enterprising entrepre- 
neurs for the entertainment of this town: 

“ CARNEGIE HALL, WED. EVE., FEB. 24—ADDRESS BY SECRETARY BRYAN ON 
‘THE NEW ERA ’—SEATS, $1.50 TO 25C. AT BOX OFFICE,” 

The proud consciousness of baying done our duty is the sole reward 
we craye for the unsought and unpaid repetition of this notice, and we 
sincerely trust that the presence of Mr. Anderson in the Department 
of State will render It unnecessary for the Secretary of State to cancel 
his lecture . no matter what the international situation may 
be on February 24. 


In addition to the excerpts which appear in the above - quoted 
editorial of the Lowell (Mass.) Courier-Citizen, dated January 
23, 1915, The Nation says further: 


The shocking letter by Secretary Bryan put in evidence in the Santo 
aie M —— bb that investigatlon. What 


retense. 
tt a plain sham and fraud. And the 1 in which Mr. 
Bryan at once appealed to Mr. Vick, the new 

Dominican customs, to let him know how many f deserving Democrats,” 
at what salari minican service, shows 


about him. Their 8 i 
could he resist the appeal of h 


er them? 
rable sim uy, do God's will and know it 
e t. But what is to be 
and know it not? This 


urden upon it. President Wilson must be wishing that the Secre- 
tary would write another letter—one containing his resignation. 


APPENDIX, 
1907. 
CONVENTION PROVIDING FOR THE ASSISTANCE OF THE UNITED STATES 
IN THE COLLECTION AND APPLICATION OF THE CUSTOMS REVENUES 
OF THE DOMINICAN REPUBLIC, 


CONCLUDED FEBRUARY 8, 1907; RATIFICATION ADVISED BY THE SENATE 
FEBRUARY 25, 1907; RATIFIED BY THE PRESIDENT JUNE 22, 1907; RATIFI- 
CATIONS EXCHANGED JULY 8, 1907; PROCLAIMED JULY 25, 1907. 

Articles. 


IV. Accounts of receiver. 
V. Ratification. 


I. Receiver. 
II. Payment of customs revenues. 
III. Public debt. 


Whereas during disturbed political conditions in the Dominican 
Republic debts and claims have been created, some by regular and 
some by revolutionary governments, many of doubtful validity in 
whole or in part, and amounting in all to over $30,000,000, nominal 
or face value; 

And whereas the same conditions have prevented the peaceable and 
continuous collection and application of national revenues for pay- 
ment of interest or principal of such debts or for liquidation and set- 
tlement of such claims; and the said debts and claims continually 
increase by accretion of interest and are a grievous burden upon the 
people of — * Dominican Republic and a barrier to their improvement 
and prosperity ; 

And whereas the Dominican Government has now effected a condi- 
tional adjustment and settlement of said debts and claims under 
which all its foreign creditors have agreed to scpt about $12,407,000 
for debts and claims amounting to about $21,184,000 of nominal or 
face value, and the holders of internal debts or claims of about 
$2,028,258 nominal or face value have agreed to accept about $645,827 
therefor, and the remaining holders of internal debts or claims on the 
same basis as the assents already given will receive about $2,400,000 
therefor, which sum the Dominican Government has fixed and deter- 
mined as the amount which it will pay to such remaining internal 
debt holders; making the total payments under such adjustment and 
settlement, including interest as adjusted and claims not yet liqui- 
dated, amount to not more than about $17,000,000; 

And whereas a part of such plan of settlement is the issue and sale 
of bonds of the minican Republic to the amount of $20,000,000, 


bearing 5 per cent interest payable in 50 years and redeemable afters 
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10 years at 1024 and requiring payment of at least 1 per cent per 
annum for amortization, the proceeds of said bonds, t her with 
such funds as are now deposited for the benefit of tors from 
customs revenues of the Dominican Republic heretofore received, after 
payment of the expenses of such adj ent, to be applied first to the 
paronit of said debts and claims as adjusted, and second out of the 

ce remaining to the retirement and extinction of certain conces- 
sions and harbor monopolies which are a burden and hindrance to 
the commerce of the country, and third, the entire balance still re- 
maining to the construction of certain railroads and bridges and 
— veering improvements necessary to the industrial development of 

e country; 

And whereas the whole of sald plan is conditioned and dependent 
upon the assistance of the United States in the collection of customs 
revenues of the Dominican Republic and the application thereof 
so far as necessary to the interest upon and the amortization and 
redemption of said bonds, and the Dominican Republic has requested 
the United States to give and the United States is willing to give 
such assistance ; 

The Dominican Government, represented by its minister of state 
for foreign relations, Emiliano Tejera, and its minister of state for 
finance and commerce, Federico Velasquez H., and the United States 
Government, represented by Thomas C. Dawson, minister resident 
— E of the United States to the Dominican Republic, 

ve agreed; 

I. That the President of the United States shall appoint a general 
receiver of Dominican customs, who, with such t receivers 
and other employees of the receivership as shall be appointed b 
President of the United States in his discretion, shal 
customs duties a at the several customs houses of 
can Republic until the payment or retirement of any and all bonds 
issued by the Dominican Government in accordance with the plan and 
under the limitations as to terms and amounts hereinbefore recited ; 
and said general receiver shall ap the sums so collected as follows: 

First. to paying the expenses of the receivership; second, to 
payment of interest upon said bonds; third, to the payment of the 
annual sums provided for amortization of said bonds, including inter- 
est upon all bonds held in sinking fund; fourth, to the purchase and 
cancellation or the retirement and cancellation pursuant to the terms 
thereof of any of said bonds as mar be directed by the Dominican 
Government; fifth, the remainder to be paid to the Dominican 


Government, 
The method of 1 the current collections of revenue in 
cation thereof as hereinbefore provided 


On the first da 
De Deh 3 f the last preceding 
remaining co ion o e p 
to the Dominican Government or applied to the sinking fund for the 

urchase or redemption of bonds, as the Dominican Government shall 
— 7 Provided, That in case the customs revenues collected by the 
general receiver shall in any year exceed the sum of $3,000,000, one-half 
of the surplus above such sum of $3, 000 shall be applied to the 
sinking fund for the redemption of bonds. 

IL Tus Dominican Government will provide by law for the pay- 
ment of all customs duties to the general receiver and his assistants, 
and will give to them all needful aid and assistance and full 
tion to the extent of its powers. The Government of the United 
States will give to the eral receiver and his assistants such 5 
tection as it may find b be requisite for the performance of their 


ties. 
auf. Until the Dominican Republic has paid the whole amount of 
the bonds of the debt its public debt shall not be increased except by 

revious agreement between the Dominican Government and the 

nited States. A like agreement shall be necessary to modify the 
import duties, it being an indispensable condition for the modification 
of such duties that the Dominican Executive demonstrate and that 
the President of the United States recognize that, on the basis of 
exportations and importations to the like amount and the like char- 
acter during the two years preceding that in which it is desired to 
ch modification, the total net eustoms receipts would at such 
altered rates of duties have been for each of such two years in excess 
of the sum of $2,000,000 United States gold. 

IV. The accounts of the eral receiver shall be rendered monthly 
to the Contaduria General the Dominican Republic and to the State 
Department of the United States, and shall be subject to examination 
aaa verification by the appropriate officers of the minican and the 


Jnited States Governments, 

Ung This agreement shall take effect after its approval 
of the United States and the Congress of the Dominican 
Done in four originals, two be in the English langua 
in the Spanish, the representatives of the high contract 
signing Them in the city of cane Domingo this 8th day of 


te tho yeas of eux Lorg 190 THOMAS C. DAWSON. 
EMILIANO TEJERA. 
FEDERICO VeLtasquez H. 

Mr. HAMILL. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen cf the commit- 
tee, when I came into the House this morning I did not have 
the slightest idea of injecting myself into any discussion on the 
topics which form the subject of to-day’s business. I listened 
to the arraignment of Mr. Sullivan by my friend from Massa- 
chusetts, and I have arisen to shed some light upon the subject, 
not because I am interested in the slightest way in the matter, 
but simply because I happen to know something about it. 

For one of the standing of the gentleman from Massachusetts 
[Mr. Rocers], his attack on Mr. Sullivan on this floor was, to 
say the least, most amazing. I believe that ordinarily when one 
talks about a subject in a way that would involve the character 
of another man, he should at least in the interest of justice 
inform himself of the facts in the case. 

I make two objections to the statement of the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. Rocrers]. First of all, the matter is 
now under investigation by a committee which has not yet fin- 
ished taking the testimony; and, second, that the testimony 
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at hand is mostly one-sided and against the minister to Santo 

Domingo, and that the gentleman did not submit even all of 

that, although he might without much effort had laid his hands 
it. i i 


Mr. ROGERS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAMILL. Yes; with pleasure; because we want to have 
this thing correct. 

Mr. ROGERS. The gentleman realizes that in these days the 
public must depend for enlightenment largely upon newspaper 
accounts of current events, and the gentleman knows to what 
extent newspapers are quoted and used on the floor. I have 
undertaken to read everything bearing on the case of Mr. Sul- 
livan. I baye undertaken to make no statement based merely 
upon my own inference or opinion. I shall be glad to furnish 
references to every statement I have made, and the sources 
thereof. In 30 or 40 minutes, of course, I could not quote 
verbatim the enormous mass of testimony. I tried to give a 
fair résumé of the testimony without even discussing the alleged 
contract frauds, the exact facts in connection with which seem 
to be in dispute. 

Mr. GOODWIN of Arkansas. Will the gentleman from New 
Jersey yield to me for a moment? 

Mr. HAMILL. I will. 

Mr. GOODWIN of Arkansas. Inasmuch as the reports are 
newspaper talk and fragmentary, is not that a greater reason 
why the gentleman should refrain from giving it until the official 
testimony is in? 

Mr. ROGERS. All the testimony has been taken except the 
defense of Mr. Sullivan himself at Santo Domingo. 

Mr. GOODWIN of Arkansas. Then the gentleman is prejudg- 
ing his case. $ 

Mr. ROGERS. I am not; I have given the uncontroverted 
testimony of Democrats—of Mr. Vick, a favorite son of the 
Democratic administration and the personal representative of 
the Secretary of War. 

Mr. HAMILL. The gentleman says he has read all the avail- 
able newspaper accounts. Let me say that he could not have 
done so. He speaks of Mr. Sullivan's connection as counsel 
with the case of “Bald Jack” Rose. Does he find anything in 
that which would reflect upon him? Consider that Mr. Roor, 
who committed this sacred trust of Santo Domingo to somebody 
or other to carry out, was, so I understand, one of the 
counsel who defended William Tweed when he was tried and 
convicted of certain criminal charges. Again, if the gentle- 
man had read one of the New York papers—I think the New 
York Sun—he would have found that Mr. Whitman, then 
New York district attorney, but now governor of New York, 
wrote a letter of indorsement for Mr. Sullivan, declaring that 
he aided the State and that his conduct in that case was very 
commendable. 

Mr. ROGERS. I did not criticize the gentleman—— 
err CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from New Jersey 

2 7 

Mr. HAMILL. Not just now, not until I finish the statement. 
Furthermore, when “Bald Jack” Rose took the stand—I have not 
the honor of the acquaintance of that distinguished personage, 
who, I believe, is now engaged on the lecture platform, and I 
am merely concerned with what he said—when he took the 
stand, he said, in-effect, that he had a grudge against Sullivan, 
either then or after the trial, and when asked why, he said it 
was because Sullivan insisted that he tell the whole truth, and 
he did not want to tell the whole truth. Is there anything dis- 
honorable about that? Let us be fair, since we are talking 
about men’s characters. 

Mr. ROGERS. Oh, the gentleman wants to be fair 

Mr. HAMILL. Absolutely, and if I am not it is uninten- 
tional, just as I feel that if the gentleman is not fair it is unin- 
tentional on his part. 

Mr. ROGERS. The only mention I made of Bald Jack” Rose 
was to refer to the fact that Sullivan had been his defender in 
the trial, and to say that that circumstance could not have been 
the reason for his selection as minister to the Dominican Re- 
public; I think the gentleman will agree with me that my state- 
ment was correct. i 

Mr. HAMILL. Yes; but the remark was injected into the 
discussion not as an explanatory statement as to who Sullivan 
was, but in order to give an impression of the character of Sulli- 
van by the character of his client. 

Mr. ROGERS. I wanted to give a little local color, and that 
was absolutely the only reason for the reference, 

Mr. HAMILL. Yes; but it is a rule of law that in quoting 
a statement you should quote the whole statement, and in de- 
scribing Mr. Sullivan from the character of his client you 
ought to state all you know about him in connection with that 
client. 2 ° ; 

Mr. BRITTEN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. HAMILL. Yes; but I want to say to the gentleman that 
I was accorded only 10 minutes, and if he will get me sufficient 
time to finish I will yield the whole day to him. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Did I understand the gentleman to say 
that “Bald Jack” Rose was now lecturing with the Secretary 
of State? [Laughter.] 

Mr. HAMILL. I, of course, do not know; but, considering 
the fluency bordering on flippancy of the gentleman, I think 
he himself would make a splendid colecturer with Jack Rose. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAMILL. Yes. 

Mr. MURDOCK. This whole controversy hinges on the state- 
ment of Walter Vick? 

Mr. HAMILL. Absolutely. 

Mr. MURDOCK. I read somewhere in the course of this con- 
troversy that somebody said that Vick was a “sorehead.” What 
has the gentleman to say on that subject? 

Mr. HAMILL. I think if the gentleman will read the news- 
papers he will find two or three statements to that effect, but I 
am not characterizing Mr. Vick or anybody else. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from New 
Jersey has expired. 

Mr. HAMILL. Mr. Chairman, I will ask the gentleman to 
yield me some more time. 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. 
want? 

Mr. HAMILL. Ten minutes. 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. I have not the time to yield the 
gentleman all of that. I yield the gentleman five minutes. 

Mr. HAMILL. Mr. Chairman, just one other matter in con- 
nection with this case. The gentleman from Massachusetts 
[Mr. Rocers] narrated Commissioner Phelan’s remarks to the 
effect that he thought the lord mayoralty consisted mostly in 
clothes, and that he did not take dinner with that official on 
that account; but if you had read further in the testimony— 
and I do not know whether this was in the newspapers and 
therefore can not object to my friend for not using it—you 
would have noticed that Mr. Phelan said that the man was so 
unconscious of the fact that he had committed an offense that 
on the next evening, I think it was, he took dinner with him, 
on which occasion he was surrounded with all the pomp and 
circumstance of his office. I have only this to say. I have no 
interest in this question one way or the other. I happen to 
know something about it, and I want to give what little I do 
know to the gentlemen of the House. This topic is under dis- 
cussion. I say wait until all of the facts are before us and do 
not prejudge anybody. I am sure that on second thought my 
friend, who wants to be just, would not in any way intentionally 
do a man an injury. I say wait until this committee reports. 
My friend says that he understands there is nothing more to be 
taken except the defense of Mr. Sullivan. I understand there 
is n great deal of testimony to be taken on the very points he 
raised, namely, as to the acceptability of the minister to the 
people of the Dominican Republic. 

Mr. ROGERS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAMILL. Yes. 

Mr. ROGERS. I want to remind the gentleman that my 
speech was not an attack or intended as an attack on Mr. Sul- 
livan. Mr. Sullivan was minister there as a result of the deci- 
sion of the Secretary of State. My charge and my grievance 
are against the Secretary of State for his conduct of the Diplo- 
matic Service. I wish the gentleman, before he sits down, 
would give a little attention to that aspect of the case. 

Mr. HAMILL. Mr. Chairman, I do not know that it is my 
province to defend a department which is so well able to take 
care of itself. Whether the Department of State acted wisely 
or unwisely will depend on the very thing that the gentleman 
assumes, as to whether or not these charges that he opens are 
true. But here is my opinion, if you want it, regarding the 
“deserving Democrat” letter. Of course, I know that the Re- 
publicans are so unquestionably altruistic and so possessed and 
obsessed with the frantic endeavor to serve the people and the 
people alone that they would not reward the deserving Repub- 
licans. Oh, no! But, outside of that, is it not proper for any 
department to select for certain positions where the occupant 
will have it within his power to either injure or assist the ad- 
ministration—is it not good statesmanship, as well as good 
politics, to select men who are in sympathy with them, and not 
men who are out of sympathy with them? [Applause on the 
Democratic side.] The qualifying adjective “deserving” does 
not necessarily mean anything wrong or sinister. A deserving 
public man is one who, of course, has rendered party service, 
but it means deserving in point of ability and attainments as 
well as in point of political service. You construe the Secre- 


How much time does the gentleman 


tary's letter in a way that suits your own purpose, but it is 
equally susceptible of a construction such as I have indicated, 
which would be in favor of and to the credit of the Secretary 
of State, who wrote the letter. But I am not going to take up 
the time of the House longer. 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I thank you for giving me this 
opportunity. I merely want to close with one sentence, and 
say, gentlemen, wait. In the name of American fairness, to 
which my friend from Massachusetts [Mr. Rocers] has ap- 
pealed, let us wait until the entire question is investigated and 
the facts are before us, and then in the American way let us 
pronounce a just decision. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 minutes 
to the gentleman from Maryland [Mr. LI xTHIcUu], and I would 
like to inquire how much time I have consumed. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Harrison). The gentleman has 44 
minutes remaining. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr. Chairman, whoever has traveled 
abroad and observed the manner in which this Government pro- 
vides and maintains its diplomatic and consular offices as con- 
trasted with the provision made by other nations must indeed 
feel ashamed of our neglect. The United States is a competitor 
for the world’s trade, and if we are to secure that trade we must 
put forth efforts not only equal to those of our competitors, but 
we must surpass them. If we are to do this, we must estab- 
lish our country in the confidence and estimation of the people 
whose trade we seek. We must impart to them some knowledge 
of the strength and character of the country which seeks their 
business. In my opinion, nothing will do more to this end than 
the maintenance of our diplomatic and consular representatives 
in those lands in a manner and dignity in harmony with this 
idea. Sound reasoning dictates that this should be our policy, 
and I welcome every step to this end. 

It is for these reasons that I am especially interested in seeing 
favorable action by the House on those paragraphs on page 23 
of this bill making provision for the acquisition of suitable 
premises or for the purchase of land and the erection thereon 
of a suitable building or buildings in which to house the con- 
sulate general, the United States court, the jail, the post office, 
and other offices of the United States at Shanghai, China, and 
for the purchase of a building located upon the land now leased 
to the consulate general of the United States at Yokohama, 
Japan, carrying in all appropriations of $362,275. I favor the 
appropriation in these two cases because I am aware of their 
merits. On broader grounds, and for similar reasons, I believe 
in the policy of Government-owned diplomatic and consular 
buildings. 

COMMERCIAL IMPORTANCE OF SHANGHAI, 

Shanghai is a city of nearly a million inhabitants, located on 
the Whangpoo River, a short distance from the coast. This 
river and its connecting waters is to China what the Amazon is 
to South America and the Mississippi is to the United States. 
Shanghai is at the same time the New York and New Orleans 
of China—the great financial and commercial center at the 
mouth of the principal watercourse, over which trade can be 
carried to one-third of the entire Empire, and the chief city of 
the great Yangtse Valley. The principal foreign banking houses, 
steamship offices, business houses, and foreign consulates of 
China are in Shanghai. Politically Shanghai is second only to 
Peking in importance; commercially it is by far the most im- 
portant port of China and the Far East. 

Nearly 42 per cent of the total trade of China goes through 
Shanghai. Her imports for 1913 amounted to over $178,000.000 
and her exports to over $129,000,000. The volume of combined 
business passing through that port was therefore something 
over $307,000,000. 


REASONS FOR A GOVERNMENT-OWNED CONSULATE, 


The prestige that comes from external appearances is more 
marked in China than perhaps in any country in the world, and 
has a direct bearing on commercial success. The territory set 
aside for foreign habitation is quite limited. The number of 
available foreign buildings suitable for consular purposes is 
small, and Chinese buildings are in no way suitable. It is not 
easy, therefore, to obtain quarters large cnd convenient to com- 
mercial and shipping houses. All the principal foreign nations, 
especially the rivals of the United States for the trade of China, 
own dignified and often pretentious consular buildings, The 
United States is the only great Nation which does not own -ts 
consular and court buildings in Shanghai, the greatest port in 
China, notwithstanding that it has adopted the policy of acquir- 
ing Government-owned consulates. 

The impression of power and size, so necessary to be created 
on the oriental mind, is of primal importance, for he often 
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Judges the strength, worth, and dignity of a nation by the resi- 
dence of its representative. This fact is what Germany knows 
and appreciates, and it was with this view that she has built 
so extensively and grandly in the Orient. In view of the na- 
tion to which they belong and of our own increasing trade inter- 
ests in this land of wonderful possibilities now opening to for- 
eign trade exploitation, all true Americans would be ashamed 
to see our Nation go back to the undignified, inconvenient, and 
inadequate consular quarters formerly furnished by the Ameri- 
can Government at Shanghai, while the representatives of other 
powers are so well provided for. 
VALUE OF CHINA’S TRADE, 


If you pause for a moment to corsider that the Republic of 
China contains something over 400,000,000 of people; that in 
1913 she imported nearly $428,000,000 worth of goods, and ex- 
ported something over $306,000,000 worth; if you bear in mind 
that the relations existing between the Chinese Government and 
the Chinese people, and the Government of the United States 
and the people of the United States, are exceedingly friendly 
and cordial; that our Republic is regarded as the sincere and 
traditional friend of China, you will appreciate that with 
greater energy and initiative upon our part, with a more studi- 
ous effort applied to capturing the Chinese trade, we could have 
increased our imports to that country greatly beyond the figure 
they reached. 

Now, if we are to canvass the Orient in quest of our share 
of its lucrative commerce we must expect to proceed along those 
lines which have been determined the correct lines to travel. 
We can not expect to do business contrary to what others have 
found to be the best business policy and succeed. We certainly 
ean not hope to build up respect for our Government and confi- 
dence in our commercial houses unless we appear before these 
people, who do not know us, in a way to win their respect and 
confidence. You know, and I know, that with many people 
appearances go a long way. It should not excite wonder that 
in the absence of a definite knowledge of you people should 
judge you by your appearance. It is therefore not surprising 
that in the absence of more adequate information the people of 
China and other foreign countries should judge us by the only 
evidence of our character they have daily before their eyes. 

CHARACTER OF OUR REPRESENTATION. 


And what evidence have they? Merchant ships flying our 
flag rarely enter a foreign port. Indeed, the Stars and Stripes 
are a curiosity in the Orient, unless they be seen on a man-of- 
war or some other Government-owned vessel stationed in 
Asiatic waters. And if these people fail to behold any evidence 
of our Republic manifested in the form of flags on vessels in 
their harbors, what other tokens have they by which to judge as 
to the kind and character of nation we are? 

Other nations possess the buildings which their diplomatic 
and consular representatives occupy, maintain them in good 
condition, and thus create an impression of dignity, stability, and 
affluence. But the American diplomatic representative and con- 
sular officer must hold forth in some rented and temporarily 
converted private dwelling whose appearance and location 
make but a poor comparison beside the headquarters of those 
nations who are our trade competitors. 

Is it any wonder, I ask, in the face of such evidence, the 
Chinaman, or resident of whatever country he may be, should 
misjudge our character? Surely, if other Governments find it a 
paying investment to provide befitting headquarters for their 
diplomatic and consular officers, we should find it equally as 
profitable to do likewise. 

MARYLAND’S INTEREST. 


I wish to make plain, Mr. Chairman, that Maryland is deeply 
interested in this subject. Representing, as I do, a State which 
has been one of the great commercial States of the Union, a 
State which embraces the most magnificent bay of the Nation, 
a bay which is ever alive with ships of commerce, it is but natu- 
ral that those things which influence or affect our commerce 
should be of paramount importance to us. 

1 do not believe that interest in the merits of this subject is 
confined to those Representatives from our seaboard States; 
but I can readily understand why Representatives from our sea- 
board States should be more deeply interested than those hail- 
ing from the interior of our country. My people understand, as 
those of other nations have already learned, that those things 
which contribute to the increase of commerce are worthy of 
careful study and consideration. We know full well if other 
nations have found it to their financial interest to maintain 
their own buildings in foreign countries in which to house their 
diplomatic and consular representatives they have come to that 
conclusion after careful study of the subject, and if they have 

„reached that conclusion, we believe that equal consideration 


upon our part would show that it would be a profitable thing 
for us to follow their example. 

The people of Maryland have, to a large extent, always been 
especially interested in our country’s commerce. Since the 
establishment of our Government Maryland has been a ship- 
building and ship-sailing State. Maryland sailors and seamen 
have always been a part of the crews of our men-of-war, and 
there is hardly a naval battle written in our country’s history 
but what Marylanders took a prominent part. 

For these reasons our interest is a natural one. We believe 
in helping those merchants who carry American goods to for- 
eign shores. We realize that a merchant marine is indispensa- 
ble, and we appreciate that in the contest for this foreign trade 
our merchants should have all the assistance and prestige that 
can be rendered them by our diplomatic and consular officers 
so situated in foreign lands as to make them influential with 
the people among whom they are domiciled. We realize that 
our consular and diplomatic officers can not attain the sphere 
of influence and usefulness they ought to occupy unless they 
enjoy a creditable standing among the people of those lands 
to which they are assigned. We believe that such a standing 
would be a material aid to us commercially, and for these rea- 
sons Maryland is keenly interested in the measure now before 
the House. 

OUR FOREIGN TRADE, 

That you may have some adequate conception of the extent 
of our interest, I wish to point out that in 1914 more than 732 
vessels engaged in foreign commerce entered the port of Balti- 
more, in addition to 1,483 engaged in coastwise commerce. Dur- 
ing this same period 826 vessels cleared from the port of Balti- 
more engaged in foreign commerce, and 1,833 vessels engaged in 
coastwise traffic. 

Our exports in 1914 amounted to $106,852,045 and our im- 
ports were $29,687,729. Our total foreign trade was estimated 
at something in the neighborhood of $136,330,774. It is not 
remarkable, as you will observe, in view of this vast volume 
of foreign commerce, that this subject should be one which 
appeals directly and personally to my district. 

We have always been large exporters to foreign countries, as 
well as importers from those countries. We have always been 
close to the elbow of competition, and being this close, we have 
learned what every man learns who engages in a formidable 
struggle with a competitor who is alive to his opportunities. 

We have been taught that when men invest money along cer- 
tain lines, even though those lines may appear unimportant and 
without value, it will generally be found upon closer examina- 
tion that they are productive of good, and if they were not they 
would not be followed. We have learned that it pays to keep 
abreast of your competitor. Surpass him if you can, but if you 
can not surpass him, do not let him surpass you; do not fall 
behind and get in the vanguard. Now, our consular officers are 
our trade representatives. If we fail to give them the proper 
respectability through housing them under appropriate condi- 
tions, the people in foreign lands will not only look down upon 
them but they will look down upon us. 

SOUTH AMERICAN TRADE. 

The opening of the Panama Canal and the development of our 
merchant marine will naturally bring us in closer trade rela- 
tions with many of the countries and people of South America. 
Our South American friends, with whom we will be endeavoring 
to do a greater business in the future, are an impressionable 
race. There can be no denying the fact that our failure to 
maintain in many of these countries consulates of a class and 
character favorably comparing with those of other foreign Gov- 
ernments has resulted in a comparison decidedly to our dis- 
advantage and has exerted its influence upon our trade with 
those countries. 

I am firmly of the opinion that, with the inauguration of a 
policy whereby our consular representatives will be housed in a 
style befitting their position as representatives of the great 
North American Republic, such a change will create a better 
opinion of us and a more favorable attitude toward the business 
interests of this country. 

As between two merchants, one exhibiting every evidence of 
stability and the other minus those evidences, you would not 
hesitate a moment in placing your trade. It would go to the 
one in whom your confidence was the greater. On a larger 
scale, this is our situation in South America. We are the 
natural market for supplying many of their demands as well 
as the chief consumers of much of their raw materials; yet so 
lamentably have we failed in making the most of our opportu- 
nities that European countries have actually beaten us out of 
these markets at our very door. As an evidence of this, less 


than two years ago Dr. Lauro S. Muller, the Brazilian minister 


of foreign affairs, during a visit to this country pointed out that 
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in 1913 our imports from Brazil amounted to nearly $124,000,- 
000, while our exports to that country reached only a little over 

Now that we are awake to the necessity of an American- 
owned merchant marine and are to have vessels of our own, we 
should take another step forward and see that every legitimate 
and proper assistance that can be extended our trade getters in 
those countries be offered; and the best way to extend this 
assistance is through making apparent to the people of those 
countries whose trade we are seeking that they are trading 
with a first-class business country, and let the surroundings of 
our representatives bear evidence of that stability with which 
we would impress them. 

A SOUND POLICY. 

Permit me to direct the attention of the House to the fact 
that the ownership by this country of our diplomatic and con- 
sular headquarters abroad is not only a wise investment, when 
considered with reference to its influence in favor of our coun- 
try, but that, judged purely from the standpoint of a business 
investment of the Government, it is a policy economically sound. 

We can acquire the necessary property, build our embassies 
and consulates, and maintain them for a sum much less than 
we now pay in rent. I have heard it said by some men that 
they could rent a house at a sum less than the interest charged 
on the money required to purchase it, but I have never known 
of an instance where the Government could rent a building 
equally adequate and suitable for its needs for diplomatic or 
consular headquarters at a price anywhere near that for which 
the building could be built and maintained by our Government. 

The average private building which can be secured by our 
Government for the use of its consular offices is, as a rule, un- 
suited to our particular needs. I understand that it is fre- 
quently the case that when the proper building can be secured 
it is unsuited for our use by reason of its location; then where 
the proper location is decided upon a suitable building is almost 
impossible to be obtained. The result is obviously a makeshift. 
Where our consulate is in the proper building it is generally 
to be found not in the right location. 

It is apparent, therefore, that the only solution of the prob- 
lem is Government-owned consulates, erected on Government- 
owned ground, permanently maintained by our Government for 
its use, as other Governments are already doing. 


OUR CONSULAR EMPLOYEES, 


T am acquainted to some extent with the character of men in 
our Consular Service and with the nature of the work they are 
doing. Of these men I can speak only in the highest terms. 
They are a splendid body of men, thoroughly qualified, compe- 
tent, and efficient, and doing a valuable work. Probably no 
other Government in the world is securing more valuable sery- 
ices from its consular employees than those services which are 
being rendered our Government by the men in its service. Year 
after year their field of activity is being expanded and the 
value of their services becoming greater. Men of this character 
rendering services of such importance should certainly be ade- 
quately provided for by the Government they represent. Be- 
cause of its good work in behalf of American trade and its aid 
to business men in the United States our Consular Service 
holds a warm spot in the heart of our business interests, and I 
am sure that these interests will emphatically approve of any 
measure the purpose of which is to give our Consular Service 
a better standing abroad than it now enjoys, and thus to in- 
erease its usefulness. ; 

COMPENSATION OF DIPLOMATIC OFFICERS, 


And while the opportunity is afforded I want to refer to one 
deplorable feature of our Diplomatic Service, namely, the neg- 
lect of our Government to bear the rental expenses of all our 
embassy buildings and our failure to pay our diplomatic repre- 
sentatives salaries commensurate with the positions they hold. 

It is true that provision has been made for an embassy in 
Mexico City and that the President recently asked for the pur- 
chase of premises for diplomatic headquarters at Habana, Cuba. 
We now own our headquarters, at Peking, China; Tokyo, 
Japan; and Bangkok, Siam, and an appropriation was recently 
authorized for a new building at Tokyo. These were acquired 
under the act of Congress of February 17, 1911, providing for 
the purchase and erection of embassy, legation, and consular 
buildings abroad. If we continue along this line, of course we 


shall eventually possess adequate buildings in every foreign 
country where we will be warranted in constructing them; and 
we certainly need them. 

In a number of countries the salaries received by our chief 
diplomatic officers, I am told, is hardly sufficient to discharge 
the rent of their official places of residence. These countries 
therefore can not be represented by other than men of wealth 


who can afford to work for the Government without any com- 
pensation whatever. But that is not the worst of it; for the 
usual expenses of entertaining, I am informed, amount to far 
in excess of the rental costs of suitable quarters for an em- 
bassy, with the result that our diplomatic officers must not 
only suffer the loss of salary, but contribute a substantial sum 
for the privilege of representing our Government in those coun- 
tries in which these conditions obtain. As a result, the oc- 
cupancy of these posts is necessarily confined to men of 
financial resources with the willingness to pay for what the 
Government itself should pay. Obviously our Diplomatic Sery- 
ice must have suffered. I make this statement with no reflec- 
tion upon the men now in the service, or who have been en- 
gaged in it in the past, but merely upon the hypothesis that any 
condition which narrows the number of possible appointees to 
such posts to those enjoying incomes from private sources must 
necessarily exclude some men of real ability, precluded from 
serving by reason of their lack of the necessary financial means. 

Our traditional attitude is one of deep-seated aversion to 
inequality of opportunity. Yet in this situation we find the 
most flagrant violation of this principle, and one which must 
necessarily operate to deprive our Diplomatic Service of some 
of the best men, and thereby prevent that service becoming, as 
it should be, the embodiment of the greatest skill, experience, 
and efficiency. 

CONCLUSION, 

Many reforms in our Diplomatie and Consular Service have 
been brought about recently. We need the very best men we 
ean secure in the foreign service of this country. We require 
men of genuine talent and ability, and when we have secured 
such men, and they have satisfactorily demonstrated their 
worth, they ought to be rewarded and spurred on to even more 
valuable efforts. These places ought to be open to all classes 
of our people possessing the necessary training and qualifica- 
tions. Under the present arrangement relating to apportion- 
ment among the States and the restrictions with which these 
places are surrounded, through no fault of the officers of our 
State Department, these appointments do not always go to those 
possessing the best qualifications for them. 

Upon the conclusion of the European war the nations of the 
earth will enter upon a broader and wider field in their rela- 
tions. The great victories of the future, I believe, will be those 
achieved in the battles of diplomacy rather than through the 
Clash of arms. Against that day we must now begin to pre- 
pare, unless we would linger in comparative diplomatic and 
commercial isolation. We must begin the education and train- 
ing of the best men procurable as representatives capable of 
looking after our country in all those involved conditions of 
closer relationship, for it will be through the efforts of men 
of this character that we shall assume our heritage as a leader 
= at aineis and political affairs of the world. [Ap- 
plause. 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, I will ask the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin to use some time. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Chairman, as I calculate now, I have 39 
minutes remaining, 

The CHAIRMAN. That is correct. 

Mr. COOPER. I yield 15 minutes to the gentleman from 
Kansas [Mr. CAMPBELL]. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Mr. Chairman, the position of this Re- 
public in the family of nations makes it important that we 
should not be indifferent to the good opinion of mankind touch- 
ing our foreign policy. 

In the time I have I want to refer to the foreign policy of 
the United States, if it has a foreign policy, and suggest what 
I regard as an important improvement. It is doubtful if the 
United States has a foreign policy to-day. Let me illustrate: 
In the closing days of the last administration a delicate situa- 
tion arose in a neighboring Republic. The retiring President 
gave as a reason why he thought it would indelicate for him 
to take any action at that time that the action taken might 
not be in keeping with the policy of the incoming administration. 
My contention, Mr. Chairman, is that the foreign policy of the 
United States should not change with the fortunes of political 
parties in political campaigns. No other great nation changes 
its foreign policy as a result of change in political parties. The 
foreign policy of the United States should be a consistent, con- 
tinuing policy, maintained by a foreign office that does not 
change in its personnel below the head of the office with the 
fortunes of political parties. 

I am not criticizing this administration more than any other, 
I am simply saying that from the foundation of the Republic 
to the present hour the foreign policy of the country, if it has 
one, has changed with the political parties as they have changed 
as a result of a political campaign by political parties and ad- 
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ministrations rewarding with foreign appointments and respon- 
sible positions in the State Department those who have rendered 
conspicuous political service or given large campaign contribu- 
tions. This is not the policy of any other nation on earth, and 
should not be the practice in this. The gentleman from Mary- 
land IMr. II NTHIcuu], who has just addressed the House, has 
spoken of the necessity of this Nation having the respect of 
mankind and of the people with whom we have international 
relations, But how can foreign nations with a consistent for- 
eign policy, that have foreign offices with men trained in the 
foreign service, who carry out the policy of their country, have 
respect for a great nation that gives as a reward to political 
campaigners or those who have given contributions the office of 
ambassador or minister to the great countries of the world, and 
too often without any regard whateyer as to their fitness for 
work in statecraft and diplomacy, as we have just been shown 
by the case of Santo Domingo. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Yes. 

Mr. BARKLEY. In view of the fact that our Government is 
a Government of parties, so-called, what remedy has the gentle- 
man from Kansas to suggest for this condition which he 
describes? 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Simple enough. I would make all officers 
below the Secretary of State continuing officers. I would not 
change the Assistant Secretary of State, I would not change 
the Counselor for the State Department, and I would have 
officers who are familiar with the precedents and with inter- 
national law and usage, and also familiar with the details 
of the office and able to carry out a consecutive foreign policy. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Is it not a fact that, regardless of parties 
and administrations in the past, with very few exceptions, and 
small exceptions, too, our representatives abroad have reflected 
eredit upon our country and distinction upon themselves in 
the discharge of their duties? 

Mr. CAMPBELL. In the main, that is true; we were hope- 
lessly weak in our Consular Service until the last 15 years, when 
we established the merit system in that service. 

Mr. BARKLEY rose. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. I can not yield further. Until 15 years ago 
our Consular Service was worse than weak. Since that time we 
have made the Consular Service a continuing service, and men 
appointed and promoted in that service now are not ap- 
pointed or promoted because of their political affiliations or 
Services in political compaigns, but it is different in our foreign 
service. Our ministers and ambassadors are far more important 
to the welfare and the peace of our country in the family of 
nations. 

Mr. CLINE. Will the gentleman yield for a brief question? 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Make it very brief. 

Mr. CLINE. I want to inquire whether you think the reten- 
tion of the Secretary would not change the policy of the Govern- 
ment; in other words, the undersecretaries would not control 
the policy of the Government? 

Mr. CAMPBELL. The Secretary would rely upon the office. 
I would make it the policy of the Government of the United 
States to ignore partisanship in the matter of the foreign policy. 
[Applause.] For instance, we should have had a foreign policy 
that would have enabled President Taft to have dealt with the 
conditions in Mexico in the closing days of his administration 
that would not have been changed and would not have invited 
a change by the incoming administration within a few days. 
The same thing is true of what has been done in Colombia. 
The policy of one administration with that country has been 
changed as a result of a change of political parties. We should 
be above and independent of the influence of foreign nations in 
our domestic politics. No nation on earth except our own 
should haye any concern as to which political party should be 
successful in a campaign in the United States. And now that 
we have become great in the family of nations and our relations 
are becoming more and more important, naturally foreign 
nations will participate in our political campaigns and have an 
interest in them if our foreign policy is to be changed every 
time political parties change in this country. 

Mr. SMITH of New York. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, CAMPBELL. Yes. 

Mr. SMITH of New York. I agree absolutely with the atti- 
tude of the gentleman from Kansas, but I want to ask him this 
question: Has he ever tried to obtain legislation to bring about 
the condition which he describes? 

Mr. CAMPBELL. The thought I am giving this House has 
just suggested itself to me within a few days. 

Mr. McKENZIE. Will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Will the gentleman from Kansas yield to 
the gentleman from Illinois? 

Mr. CAMPBELL, I will. 


Mr. McKENZIE. I would like to ask the gentleman how he 
would proceed to fill vacancies? 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Just as they are filled in the Consular 
Service—by promotions and from an eligible list. 

Mr. MCKENZIE. By civil service? 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Yes; I would make it so that men would 
have an opportunity in our foreign service to prepare for the 
foreign service as a career, just as they prepare for our mili- 
tary service, as they prepare for service in the Navy, and I 
would advance them as they show a fitness for advancement, 
and I would have houses and equipment, so that men of modern 
circumstances could go to the Court of St. James, to Paris, to 
Berlin, and to all the great courts of the world without having 
a private fortune or the necessity of a private fortune. These 
are the suggestions that I arose to make while this bill was 
under consideration. And I think it important not only to the 
welfare but to the dignity of our country that we cease to 
appoint men to responsible positions in the State Department 
and as ambassadors and ministers to reward them for campaign 
services or campaign contributions. We can no longer be 
indifferent to the opinions that other nations have of us. 
There is no question that the nice things the Secretary of State 
has said to South American Republics are all overturned by 
what he has done in Santo Domingo. Nations take note of 
these things, and gauge us and our foreign policy and our lack 
of foreign policy by what we do. So I urge that the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs take up the question of a foreign office. I 
do not know that I would include ambassadors in the classified 
foreign service at the present time, but ultimately I would in- 
clude the ambassadors, or as soon as suitable provision can be 
made in foreign countries for housing them. 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. WILLIAMS]. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Chairman, I have listened with interest 
to what the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. CAMPBELL] has just 
said, and there is much force and merit in his views upon the 
question of a fixed foreign policy in so far as the same may be 
practicable. I invite his attention to this, that under all 
conditions, changing as they are from time to time, a fixed 
policy always would be impracticable and impossible. He 
refers to two instances. He refers to the case of Colombia, 
and I infer from what he says that we ought to abide by the 
rape of that helpless nation and not undertake to make amends 
for the injustice which all the world recognizes as such. He 
lamented the fact that President Taft did not decide upon a 
fixed Mexican policy. I regret that he did not, for if he had 
done so I have no doubt that President Wilson would have 
carried that policy out. But this administration had to orig- 
inate a policy with reference to the Mexican situation. It has 
been a successful one, and to-day the American people applaud 
President Wilson’s course with relation to Mexican affairs. 
[Applause.] One thing which I regret more than another is 
that in times such as these, when the world is involved in war, 
the Members of this House can not sometimes get serious 
and forget partisan bias and give credit where credit belongs. 
To-day, and on every day, criticisms come from that side of 
the House—fault-finding and carping for political purposes and 
for political effect. And yet no man here volunteers a sug- 
gestion as to how conditions can be remedied or what policies 
would be better. 

I am not the spokesman of the administration. I have no 
brief other than as a Democratic Member of this House to speak 
for the President or the Department of State. But I sometimes 
feel like coming to my feet and asking gentlemen to point out 
what there is in the management of our foreign affairs that 
could be improved and what changes they would make. I for 
one belieye that Mr. Bryan is performing noble duties for his 
country, and that his department is being conducted as well as 
it ever was in the history of our country. With all the troubles 
that surround us, the complications which arise from day to 
day, gentlemen can not put their fingers upon a single act of 
the Department of State and criticize it—not one. They can 
not point to a single change which ought to be made; and if 
this administration continues as it has and gets through with 
the troubles that now involve the world without the United 
States becoming involved, the present Secretary of State will 
go into history as one of the greatest that ever exercised the 
functions of that high office. [Applause.] 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Yes. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Does the gentleman think that the Santo 
Domingo incident is above criticism? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I have not seen anything to seriously criti- 
cize in that. I will say that I rather commend or approve the 


Secretary of State in wishing in a proper way to provide for 
political friends, because in all that he has done in that direc- 
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tion he has never recommended or secured the appointment of 
any man who was not a good, capable, and suitable man for the 
position. 

Now, may I ask gentlemen to grow serious for one moment? 
Forget that we are partisans, that there is a line here dividing 
this House, and upon that side sit partisan Republicans and 
upon this side sit partisan Democrats, and for one moment say 
to ourselves that we will give credit where credit is due. I will 
read an extract from a great newspaper, edited by a great 
editor, and I only wish that gentlemen here could sometimes 
grow as broad minded as the author of this article. It is en- 
titled The man of burdens,” and is from the Chicago Herald 
of the 17th, a paper which never was Democratic. It is edited, 
as I have said, by a broad-minded, liberal man, who can some- 
times forget partisan bias and pay tribute to one to whom trib- 
ute is due. 


I read: 
THE MAN OF BURDENS. 


In these troubled times, when every day shows more clearly the 
dangers that confront even the most sincere neutrality, the hearts of all 
Americans should go out in sympathy and sapport to that solitary man 
sitting in the White House at Washington who carries the welfare of 
100,000,000 people so largely in his hand. h 

His is a staggering responsibility. It is the greatest that could be 
lald on the chief executive of ood nation in time of peace. No Ameri- 
can since Lincoln has borne such a burden, has been confronted with 
issues which are so big with fate for the land we love. 

It is easy for those who do not his burden or realize its tre- 
mendous weight on heart and mind to say what ought to be done under 
any and all circumstances. But his is the solemn duty not only of 
saying, but also of acting; not of acting but also of doing so with 
the knowledge that the welfare of his fellow citizens may hang upon 


his course. 

Under such circumstances President Wilson needs the ee ups Pena 
support of every true American. He needs to know t political 

ends and foes alike are with him; that they know the burden he is 
carrying and believe that he will carry it—if with pain and labor to 
himself—with honor to the Nation. 

He should be made to feel that there is from one end of the country 
to another an abiding faith in his 5 agra and singleness of 
and in his absolute determination to w. with on but 
directly to the goal, stepping aside neither in the spirit of truculence 
nor subservience. 

He should be made to feel that partisanship and personal fecling 
wholly cease to have a meaning for ricans when their President is 
confronted with what may ety eke into an international crisis 
of grave significance; that whole moral force and the whole heart 
ana the — mind of the Nation are his to lean upon or to call upon 

‘or support. 

And above all he should be made to feel that Americans understand 
how from the taint of personal ambition and pride are his - 
minded efforts to serve his country in these moments of its need for 
wise guidance; that it is of his country and not of himself he thinks 
first and last of all; that his one aim is to serve her and her alone. 

Nothing that could be said or felt or done can avail to abate his high 
and solemn er r E But his jy may and should be b tened 
by the knowledge that those for whom he stands and speaks and labors 
eap A e in his integrity, his ability, his singleness of purpose, 
an zea. 


LApplause.] 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. I yield five minutes to the gentle- 
man from Delaware [Mr. Brocxson]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Delaware [Mr. 
Brocxson] is recognized for five minutes. 

Mr. BROCKSON. Mr. Chairman, in the short time allotted 
to me I shall not discuss foreign affairs, but will bring to your 
attention some domestic affairs. 

Lately we have heard much said here about the number of 
people in this country who are out of work. I am pleased to 
be able to inform the House that business conditions in the 
State which I have the honor to represent have been improving 
recently, and are still improving, notwithstanding the disturb- 
ance of business caused by the European war. [Applause on 
the Democratic side.] Some of the new business is shown by 
the newspaper articles which I will read. 

The Evening Journal, of Wilmington, Del., of December 5, 
1914, contains the following article: 


HARLAN & HOLLINGSWORTH TO BUILD BIG FOREIGN STEAMER—LOCAL con- 
PORATION GETS CONTRACT FOR FREIGHT CARRIER 450 FEET IN LENGTH— 
ONE OF LARGEST EVER BUILT IN LOCAL YARD, 


Announcement was made by the Harlan & Hollingsworth Corpora- 
tion to-day that it had just a contract for a large steamship. 

The vessel will be 450 feet long, and one of the largest, if Bor the 
largest, ever constructed in Wilmington. 

It will be a freight steamship, and is to be constructed pursuant to 
an order received from a foreign country. 

Just for whom the steamship will be built is not announced. The 
Harlan & Hollingsworth officials stated that work has been started 
on 5 details, but actual construction may not be started for a 
month. 


The Wilmington Morning News, of Wilmington, Del., of Febru- 
ary 16, 1915. contains the following article: 
WARLAN & HOLLINGSWORTH CORPORATION GETS ANOTHER CONTRACT— 
LONDON PETROLEUM CONCERN DUPLICATES ORDER FOR SHIPS, 
The Anglo-Saxon Petroleum Co., of London, England, that recently 
placed an order for the construction of a freight steamer 450 feet long 
with the Harlan & Hollingsworth Corporation, has duplicated the ord 


er, 
it was said yesterday, and where the company was to build one ship it 
will now build two. 


The Wilmington Morning News, of Wilmington, Del., issued 
to-day, contains the following article: 
HARLAN & HOLLINGSWORTH CORPORATION GETS ANOTHER CONTRACT— 
TO BUILD FERRYBOAT AND STEEL PASSENGER COACHES, 


Information was given out at the offices of the Harlan & Hollingsworth 
Corporation yesterday that they have succeeded in secu a contract 
for the buil g of the hull of a large steel ferryboat for the Fort Lee 
Ferry Co., of New York. The vessel will be feet in len; and 61 
feet in th of beam. It is to have a carrying capacity of 1,200 per- 
sons, and will be fitted with all the latest modern accommodations, 
together with a strictly fireproof pment, conforming to all rules 
regulating safety required at sea. e will be used for traffic between 
Riverside, N. I., and Edge Water Park, N. J. 

Announcement was also made of the contract secured from the Phila- 
delphia & Reading Railroad for the construction of 10 all-steel coaches. 
The rine tag be 70 feet im length, and they will be completed as soon 
as possible. 


hese two contracts, coupled with the contract for the two large 
tank steamers which are to be built for the Anglo-Saxon Petroleum Co. 
of London, England, and several minor contracts, will mean a revival 
of old-time activity at the plant. It is thought by the opening of 
spring the concern will be working on full time, with their fall quota 
of men. It was learned that the keel of the first tanker had been 
already laid and that preparations for the second one are now going 
on, the material arriving yesterday. 

{Applause on the Democratic side.] 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Delaware 
has expired. 

Mr. BROCKSON. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is their objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Delaware? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 3 minutes to the 
gentleman from Washington [Mr. HUMPHREY]. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair wishes to say to the gentleman 
from Wisconsin [Mr. Coorrr] that he has 24 minutes remaining 
and the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. FLoop] has 14 minutes 
remaining. The gentleman from Washington [Mr. HUMPHREY] 
is recognized for 3 minutes. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Mr. Chairman, I have 
listened to the remarks of the gentleman who has just left the 
floor [Mr. Bnocksox] with a great deal of interest. The news 
that he has read has suggested to my mind a few queries. 

First, I have wondered whether this was a “ psychological” 
recovery from a “ psychological depression.” I have been won- 
dering if we have had no bad times, as our friends on the other 
side have been claiming for the past year, how it happens that 
they were improving. j 

But the one question that suggested itself most pointedly to 
my mind was this: It seems that this shipyard referred to by 
the gentleman from Delaware is now constructing foreign ships 
for the foreign trade, for the freight trade; the yery character 
of vessels that are proposed to be purchased under the terms of 
the bill that we passed the other day. 

Now, if the foreigner can come into our shipyards and have 
his vessels constructed, where is the necessity of our giving au- 
thority to a shipping board to go forth and purchase foreign 
ships? If the foreigners have ships for sale, why are they here 
in our yards ordering vessels to be constructed? What becomes 
of the argument that we have been hearing, that we must have 
the privilege of going out and purchasing foreign ships to get 
them under the American flag? 

I could not help thinking, when the gentleman from Delaware 
was telling about the conditions that had been improved, of the 
argument that we have so frequently heard to the effect that 
the European war has brought upon the country the great busi- 
ness depression that we are now suffering from. The revival 
of which the gentleman speaks is mostly due to foreign orders. 
It seems that the war has acted to a certain extent as a pro- 
tective tariff. It has caused the foreigner to sell us less and to 
buy of us more. It is giving some work to our own people. I 
hope when the gentleman gives us a statement the next time 
about prosperity he will show us something that is being re- 
vived in our domestic industries not due to the war. 

Mr. BROCKSON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Washington 
yield to the gentleman from Delaware? i 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. I have only three minutes. 

Mr. BROCKSON, Well, I know; but I want to correct the 
gentleman's statement. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. If the gentleman can cor- 
rect it in a minute, all right. 

Mr. BROCKSON. Only two boats are to be used in the for- 
eign trade. The.other boat is to be used in New York, and the 
cars are intended for domestic trade entirely. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. I understood the gentle- 


man to say that some of the cars were for the foreign trade. 
The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Wash- 
ington bas expired. 
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Mr. FLOOD of Virginfa. Mr. Chairman, I ask the gentleman 
from Wisconsin [Mr. Cooper] to use some of his time. We will 
probably have but one speech on this side. 

Mr. COOPER. The gentleman says “probably.” Will you 
or will you not have but one speech on your side? It ought 
not to be difficult to determine that. 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. I am not positive. 

Mr. COOPER. I will ask the gentleman why not? Why can 
not the gentleman determine? 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. Because I have not made up my 
mind. It is a question between two gentlemen, as to whether 
one shall have all the time or divide it between the two. 

The CHAIRMAN. Do the gentlemen want all the time to be 
taken out of their time equally? 

Mr. COOPER. This is not debate. I yield 15 minutes to the 
gentleman from South Dakota [Mr. BURKE]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from South Dakota [Mr. 
Burke] is recognized for 15 minutes. 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. Mr. Chairman, in view of 
some recent events, I want to discuss in the time allotted to me 
the question of the relations between the President and Con- 
gress. 

Under the Constitution the President has the right to recom- 
mend to Congress such measures as he deems proper, and he 
also has the right to veto any measure that may be passed by 
Congress that he deems unwise, and in both of these rights he 
can not and ought not to be interfered with. In other words, 
the President has the right to recommend any legislation that 
he may desire, and he may also veto any bill that may be passed 
by the Congress and without assigning any reason for his 
action. 

I do not believe, however, that the Constitution contemplated 
that the President should have the right to influence the legisla- 
tive body to the extent that on many occasions Executive in- 
fluence has been exercised, and we have very recently had an 
illustration of such influence both with relation to the passage 
of a bill and also with relation to a veto message that, in my 
opinion, violates the spirit of the Constitution, and if the tend- 
ency that has gradually been growing up in the last few years 
for the President to dictate, if not dominate, the Congress is not 
discontinued the time will soon come when one of the great 
political parties of this country will declare against what will 
be termed “ Executive interference,” and the people will indorse 
the party that makes such a declaration, 

Within a very few days the present Congress passed the 
immigration bill. It was sent to the President, and after con- 
sidering it for a number of days, in his wisdom, using his dis- 
cretion and the power given him by the Constitution, he saw 
fit to veto the bill, and he had a right to veto it if it did not 
meet with his approval. There, in my judgment, his responsi- 
bility in relation to the measure ceased. The bill had passed 
the House by a vote of 252 to 126, or by a vote of 2 to 1. 
It went to the Senate. It passed that body by a vote of 50 to 7. 
The bill then went to conference, and when the conference 
report was adopted in the House the vote was 227 to 94. So 
it appears beyond any question that a two-thirds majority of 
the House and a 7 to 1 majority of the other body was in favor 
of the legislation. 

Notwithstanding the vote in the House upon the bill and the 
conference report, when the vote was taken upon the passage 
of the bill over the veto of the President it failed to receive the 
necessary two-thirds majority, due to the change of several 
Members on that side of the Chamber who voted to sustain the 
veto when only a few days before they were recorded for the 
passage of the measure. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not believe anyone will deny that except 
for the influence of the Executive the bill would have passed 
this House, the veto of the President to the contrary notwith- 
standing. I do not believe there is anyone on either side of 
the House who will assert that in his opinion the veto would 
have been sustained had it not been for the influence of the 
administration. 

In vetoing the immigration bill the President in his message 
said: 

Its enactment into law would undoubtedly enhance the efficiency 
and improve the methods of handling the important branch of the 
public service to which it relates. But candor and a sense of duty 
with regard to the responsibilities so clearly imposed upon me by the 
Constitution in matters of legislation leave me no choice but to dissent. 

This was a sufficient statement to explain why he could 
not approve the measure, and it would seem as if a Member of 
Congress ought to be permitted to vote his conviction upon any 
question when convinced that “candor and a sense of duty with 
regard to the responsibilities so clearly imposed * * * by 
the Constitution” impel him to do so, 
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He ought to be left to discharge his obligation without such 
influence from the Executive as might be exercised, in view of 
the great power that the President possesses, and he ought not 
to be criticized if his position is not in accord with the opinion 
of the President. - 

I want to refer to the shipping bill that was passed by the 
House the other day. The President, in his message delivered 
in this Chamber at a joint session of the Senate and House on 
the 8th day of December, in accordance with his power under 
the Constitution, urged the Congress to enact into law the 
then pending shipping bill. That was entirely within the func- 
tions of his high office. I do not wish to be understood as say- 
ing that the President ought not to take any interest in meas- 
ures that he may recommend to Congress, because that would be 
going further than I wish to go. But I do say that the Execu- 
tive ought not to use the power that he has, as it was used on 
this shipping bill and with relation to the veto of the immigra- 
tion bill, and that such use is a violation of the power conferred 
pr io Constitution upon the President with relation to legis- 
ation. 

Mr. Chairman, the shipping bill that we passed on Tuesday 
was not the pending bill that the President referred to in his 
message on December 8. It was a bill originating outside of 
the House, prepared and brought here, but not introduced. It 
came into the House under a special rule reported by the Com- 
mittee on Rules, making it in order as an amendment to a bill 
that had passed the Senate and was pending before the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs, and which had not had any considera- 
tion by that committee; the rule discharged the Committee on 
Naval Affairs from the consideration of the bill and directed 
that it be reported to the House with the shipping bill added 
to it as an amendment, though the amendment was not germane 
to the Senate bill. The rule provided that after six hours of 
general debate the previous question should be ordered and the 
bill placed upon its passage without being read, so that its 
different provisions could be discussed under the usual five- 
minute rule, and without any opportunity to offer amendments, 
and under that gag rule it was jammed through the House. 
This action is another evidence of Democratic inconsistency, 
because for a number of years before they got control of this 
House they were protesting against gag rule, and made it an 
issue in the campaigns. I wonder what some of them will say 
to their constituents if they are questioned with reference to 
their action in voting, as most of them did, for the rule that 
was adopted in connection with the ship-purchase bill. I might 
remind them that in their platform of 1908 they declared that 
under the Republican Party the House of Representatives “ has 
ceased to be a deliberative body.” In their platform of 1912, 
boasting of what their party had accomplished, they said: 

It has, among other achievements, revised the rules of the House 
of Representatives so as to give to the representatives of the Ameri- 


can people freedom of speech and action in advocating, proposing, and 
perfecting remedial legislation. 


The adoption of the rule on the ship-purchase bill is only 
following many other gag rules that have been adopted by this 
and the preceding Congress that in their drastic provisions ex- 
ceed by far anything that the Republicans were ever accused of. 

Mr. Chairman, no one now will dispute that the ship-purchase 
bill is the President’s bill. It was admitted in the debate, in 
speech, and in verse; it was stated by the distinguished 
Speaker of the House in a caucus of his party. during the late 
hours of the night immediately preceding the day when the 
bill was passed, if we can believe what we read in the news- 
papers, that it was the bill of the President; that it was the 
President’s desire that the bill be passed; in fact, that he was 
insisting upon its passage, notwithstanding that a clear ma- 
jority of the Members of this body, if they had voted their 
honest convictions, were against it; it was jammed, as I have 
already stated, through the House. 

And how was it done, Mr. Chairman? To a large extent it was 
done in the same manner that the veto message on the immigra- 
tion bill was sustained when it was considered by the House. 
A representative of the administration, one of his immediate 
official family, and the same one in both instances, appeared 
at the Capitol and was very much in evidence lobbying with 
the Democratic Members of the House, urging them to support 
the wishes of the President. And why was that particular 


member of the Cabinet—the Postmaster General—selected to 
lobby with the Members in both of these cases? It is perfectly 
apparent why he was selected. It was because he happens to 
have the ear of corn. [Laughter on the Republican side.] In 
other words, the Democratic Members saw post-office appoint- 
ments in their different districts dangling before them, and 
they evidently believed that if they wished to have their way 
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with relation to these appointments it would probably be The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 


policy on their part to do the will of the administration. 

We have heard a good deal since this administration came 
into power about lobbying and lobbyists, but there is no influ- 
ence upon legislation that is more pernicious than a Cabinet 
official who has much patronage to dispense using his influence 
with the Members of Congress upon pending measures. That 
this has been done by the present Postmaster General both as 
to the veto of the President on the immigration bill and with 
reference to the ship-purchase bill can not be denied. 

Why, Mr. Chairman, the morning after the caucus, and the 
day on which the shipping bill was considered, it was cur- 
rently reported that the Postmaster General had communicated 
with somebody in the House, wanting a list of the names of 
the members of the Democratic Party who had stated that they 
would not abide by the action of the caucus of the night before. 
Now, I do not know whether he made that inquiry or not, but 
if he did, what was the significance of it? Certainly it could 
have but one significance, and that would be the effect that it 
might have upon the Members on that side of the Chamber. 

Mr. Chairman, I wish I had more time to discuss this ques- 
tion. I want to read as a part of my remarks excerpts from 
two speeches, one by the lamented Abraham Lincoln at Pitts- 
burgh on February 15, 1861, another by Stephen A. Douglas 
at Alton, III., October 15, 1858, which speeches were published 
upon the editorial page of the New York Sun recently, both 
dealing with the subject of the President and Congress. I com- 
mend the same to the Members of the House. 

{From Abraham Lincoln’s address at Pittsburgh, Feb. 15, 1861.] 


By the Constitution the Executive may recommend measures which 
he may think proper and he may veto those he thinks improper, and 
it is supposed that he may add to these certain indirect infiuences to 
affect the action of Congress. My political education strongly inclines 
me against a very free use of any of these means by the Executive to 
control the legislation of the country. As a rule, I think it better that 
poaa ee originate as well as perfect its measures without 
extern as. 


[From Stephen A. Douglas’s opening speech at Alton, Oct. 15, 1858. 

And now this warfare is made on me [by Mr. Buchanan] because I 
would not surrender my convictions of duty, because I would not 
abandon ay: constituency and receive the orders of the Executive 
authorities how I should vote in the Senate of the United States. I 
hold that an attempt to control the Senate on the part of the Executive 
is subversive of the Constitution. The executive department is inde- 
pendent of the Senate and the Senate is independent of the Executive. 
* Whenever you recognize the right of the Executive to say to 
a Senator, “ Do this or I will take off the heads of your friends,” you 
convert this Government from a Republic into a despotism. en- 
ever you recognize the right of a President to say to a Member of 
Congress, Vote as I tell you or I will bring a power to bear a st 
you that will crush you,” you destroy the independence of the Repre- 
sentative and convert him into a tool of Executive power. 

Mr. Chairman, I am an optimist. I am always looking for the 
good that there is in everything. I have seen some good come 
out of this outrageous, high-handed proceeding that took place 
here two or three days ago in connection with the shipping bill. 
It is reported by the newspapers that the distinguished Speaker 
in the Democratic caucus the night before the bill was passed 
made the statement that a special session of Congress meant 
disaster and defeat to the Democratic Party. Here is what the 
Speaker is alleged to have said: 


The House should do everything possible to expedite action and 
avoid an extra session. If there is an extra session, the Democratic 
Party will be wiped off the face of the earth at the next election. 

At that time it looked as if a special session was inevitable, 
but we now understand that it is not being considered and that 
there is no intention of any special session of the Sixty-fourth 
Congress. So that much good has come out of the passage by 
the House of the ship-purchase bill, and the Speaker, who went 
so far as to help the administration out of a bad situation by 
aiding in getting his. party associates to vote for the bill, has 
indeed rendered to the country a most valuable service if his 
prophecy of the effect of a special session has resulted in 
abandoning that idea. Another good that came out of the 
passage of the shipping bill was that it afforded a question upon 
which the Republican Members of the House for the first time 
during this Congress were able to vote as a unit, and it was 
extremely gratifying to me, as I am about to retire to private 
life, that at last the Republicans are united and that they had 
the support of a majority of the Progressive Members of the 
House, which, Mr, Chairman, assures in 1916 Republican suc- 
cess and a return to the prosperity that will come to the country 
as it has on every other occasion when that party is in control 
of the affairs of the Nation. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Maine [Mr. 
GUERNSEY] was to occupy some time, but inasmuch as he is not 
here I ask unanimous consent that he be allowed to extend his 
remarks in the RECORD, 


Cooper] asks unanimous consent that the gentleman from Maine 
[Mr. GUERNSEY] have leave to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Chairman, I yield three minutes to the 
gentleman from Washington [Mr. HUMPHREY]. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Mr. Chairman, a few mo- 
ments ago the gentleman from Delaware [Mr. BrocKson] gave 
some figures about the improvement of the industries on the 
Atlantic coast. Since that time I have felt in my pocket, and 
„ there some figures that show the conditions on the 

acific. 

A few days ago the House of Representatives of the State of 
Washington passed a resolution, by a vote of 74 to 20, asking 
the repeal of the Underwood tariff law. They gave some figures 
to show some of the reasons why. I quote from the resolution 
figures giving the increases in imports into the State of Wash- 
ington for the year 1914: 

The importation of butter increased from 12,008 to 1,104,000 pounds ; 
eggs from 4,755 to 289,000 dozen; fresh beef from 145,891 to 3,453,000 
28 hogs from 5 head to 98,000 ; salmon from 759,362 to 3,000 000; 
umber from 434,000 to 12,026,000 feet; shingles from 44,276,000 to 
235,000,000. 

All that represents that much work and wages that have 
been taken from the laborer in Washington and given to the 
foreigner. Not a single one of the articles is selling for a cent 
less than when the Underwood tariff bill went into effect. 

Last night I had the pleasure of attending a banquet in New 
York, given by the American Pulp and Paper Association, and 
the facts developed there that there is not a single newspaper 
on Puget Sound that is using a pound of paper manufactured 
in the United States. Before the Underwood tariff law went 
into effect every pound of paper used there was manufactured 
in the State of Washington. The paper then used represented 
a pay roll of $150,000 a month, and every cent of that has been 
transferred from the State of Washington to British Columbia. 
The Underwood tariff law has destroyed the pulp business of 
Puget Sound as completely as a conflagration. But the people 
pay the same for the newspapers that they paid before. That 
is some of the prosperity that we are suffering under on Puget 
Sound as the result of the Underwood tariff law, and we do-not 
believe that it is psychological or entirely a state of mind. 
{Laughter and applause on the Republican side.] 

I have here in my hand another matter, an order issued by 
the Postmaster General, reducing the salary of letter collectors 
$200 a year. What is the reason for that? What is the use of 
reducing the wages throughout the country in this time of the 
return of prosperity. Also in his report he requests that the 
eight-hour law be repealed in order that these letter carriers 
can do more work. That does not look like a period of general 
prosperity. Is that the reason that we have the general reduc- 
tion of hours and wages? Mr. Chairman, I yield back the bal- 
ance of my time. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Chairman, I understand that I have three 
minutes left. 

The CHAIRMAN. That is correct. 

Mr. COOPER. I yield three minutes to the gentleman from 
Kansas [Mr. TAGGART]. 

Mr. TAGGART. Mr. Chairman, it was my purpose to make 
a few observations on our foreign relations, but on account of 
the shortness of time I am unable to address myself properly 
to that subject. 

I am very much interested in the fact that the State Legis- 
lature of Washington took occasion to pass a resolution with 
reference to the repeal of the Underwood tariff law. I have 
no doubt but that there are many phases of the law that may 
not be to the best interests of all the people of the State of 
Washington. But I will take this occasion to call attention to 
another resolution that was passed by a Republican house of 
representatives in the State of Kansas. Kansas Republicans 
are nothing if not eloquent. The house of representatives of 
Kansas consists of a large majority of Republicans—66 Re- 
publicans against 49 Democrats, 9 Progressives, and 1 Socialist, 
constituting the 125 members of the lower house of the most 
prosperous State in the Union. This is what they said: 

House resolution No. 33. 


Whereas the Old World is now a theater of war and blood, more ap- 
palling than any picture to be found in all the past history of the 
civilization ; and 

Whereas the United States forms a striking contrast to these warring 
nations, being a land of happiness, prosperity, and contentment, her 
people nobly following peaceful pursuits, and out of her generosity 
and abounding love for humanity sending her fair daughters 20 re- 
lieve the suffering of the wounded and dying, and immense cargoes 
from her abundant stores to save the lives of the unfortunate vle- 

of this world’s catastrophe: Therefore be it i 
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Resolved, First. That we extend to the Hon. Woodrow Wilson, Presi- 
dent of the United States, and his able advisers, our grateful and heart- 


felt thanks for having preserved the peace of our country and kept us 
out of this maelstrom of human destruction. 
. Resolved, Second. That we pledge to the President our united sup- 
port in any and all honorable means that he may deem necessary to 
preserve the peace and dignity of our Neen and to bring about peace 
among the people and nations of the worl 
Resolved, Third. That a sony of this resolution, signed by our 
aker and certified by our chief clerk, be sent to the President of the 
ited States and to each of our Members in Con ` 
the above resolution originated in the house, 


ROBERT STONE 
Speaker of the House. 


I. E. LAMBERT, 
Chief Clerk of the House. 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, I yield the balance 
of my time to the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. CLINE]. 

Mr. CLINE. Mr. Chairman, I want to refer, in the first 
place, to a statement made by my good friend from South 
Dakota [Mr. BURKE] with reference to the passage of several 
bills under what he denominates “compulsion and gag rule” 
in this House, and the anticipated punishment by the Post- 
master General of those men who refuse to be bound by the 
caucus. 

Since the statement has been made by my friend from South 
Dakota I have taken occasion to inquire of three or four gen- 
tlemen in the cloakroom, who had reserved the right not to be 
bound by the caucus action on the shipping bill, as to whether 
Mr. Burleson or any other official had interviewed them with 
reference to their position on the immigration bill or on the 
shipping bill, and I found that neither of these gentlemen were 
interviewed by the Postmaster General or anyone in his behalf. 
[Applause on the Democratic side.] 

I also find that it is properly within the province of the 
minority to criticize the majority in its legislation, The major- 
ity, Mr. Chairman, is responsible for the legislation always, and 
at no time in the history of the country in recent years has any 
party been so ready to accept the responsibility of standing 
for the legislation that has taken place in the Sixty-third Con- 
gress as we are. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

I know that my friend from South Dakota is addicted to the 
general habit that a great many good Republicans are in the 
matter of prophecy. In 1909 I heard the gentlemen on that 
side say the Republicans in 1910 would sweep the country in the 
election. In 1911 I got the same prophecy as to what they 
were going to do in 1912. In 1913 I heard the same statement 
as to what the country would do to the Democratic Party in 
1914, and I expect, Mr. Chairman, to hear this year the same 
kind of talk as to what the Republican Party is going to do in 
1916, and with the same result. The average ordinary: Repub- 
lican is as full of forecasts as the Weather Bureau, and not 
half as reliable. [Laughter and applause.] 

Mr. Chairman, I want to take occasion here to differ from 
my good friend from Kansas [Mr. CAMPBELL] in reference to 
his theory of how the Government ought to be conducted. If I 
understood the gentleman correctly, it was that in the stand- 
ardization of consuls of the United States, and in placing all of 
the administration officers under the civil service in the differ- 
ent departments of Government, we ought to establish a fixed 
and definite policy that should continue through the administra- 
tions that shall come after us. I do not think my friend means 
to say that. In this Republic, made up of parties to which the 
people appeal for a change of policy whenever in their opinion 
it ought to be made, that condition could not be effective. 

Mr. CAMPBELL rose. 

Mr. CLINE. Mr. Chairman, I beg the gentleman’s pardon, 
but I have only a few minutes left. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. But right on that proposition. 

Mr. CLINE. The gentleman undertook to say that there 
should be no change in the offices held by the administration 
forces of the Government, except the Presidency and the secre- 
taries of his Cabinet, and that all of the other officers—— 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Oh, the gentleman should quote me cor- 
rectly. I was referring to the foreign service entirely. I make 
a 33 between our domestic policy and our foreign 
policy. 

Mr. CLINE. The gentleman says that he was talking about 
the foreign service. The consuls in the foreign service do not 
affect our policy. Those policies are affected by our ministers 
and not by the consuls, who are the especial business agents of 
the United States, and they have nothing to do with the 
policies of the country. They are representing our business 
abroad and not the policy of any party. 

The man that fixes the policy of the party is the titular head 
of the party, the President, represented through his Secretaries 
and other administration officers. The consuls have been put 
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into the classified service, into a standardized service, for the 
purpose of maintaining some regularity in their appointment 
and in the offices the duties of which they are to perform. But, 
Mr. Chairman, that could not possibly affect the policy of a 
party, and in a Republic the policies of the different parties are 
as distinct as it is important they should be. The policy and 
theory of the Democratic Party are as absolutely distinct from 
those of the Republican Party as it is possible to make them. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. What is the foreign policy of the Demo- 
cratic Party as distinguished from the foreign policy of the 
Republican Party? 

Mr. CLINE. The gentleman will excuse me, when I have 
only one or two minutes of time. I do not want him to take 
that away from me. I will say to the gentleman one thing— 
that the foreign policy of the Democratic Party is a policy of 
absolute neutrality and universal peace. [Applause.] We are 
proceeding with the head of the party to establish those rela- 
tions upon strictly and absolutely neutral grounds. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Was that the policy of the Democratic 
Party when you went down and took Vera Cruz last April? 

Mr. CLINE. Mr. Chairman, I want to refer to another mat- 
ter in this discussion. My good friend from Massachusetts [Mr, 
Rocers] has undertaken, as several gentlemen have recently, to 
criticize Mr. Bryan with reference to the writing of the Vick 
letter. To use an everyday expression, it is a cold day when 
the administration is not criticized with reference to this Santo 
Domingo incident. Mr. Bryan assumed, however violent the 
assumption may have been, that even under this administration 
a good and deserving Democrat might be recognized when he 
could discharge the duties as.well as a Republican and an op- 
portunity arose to appoint him. [Applause on the Democratic 
side.] 

I have no authority to speak for Mr. Bryan, other than as a 
Democrat to defend a man unjustly attacked when he is absent 
and to unqualifiedly indorse his actions in the San Domingo 
incident. It may be sufficient to say that through the appoint- 
ment of the minister now representing this Government there 
that Mr. Bryan has established a stable and respectable govern- 
ment and wiped out some reprehensible methods. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CLINE. No. 

Mr. STAFFORD. It is a short question. - 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman declines to yield. 

Mr. CLINE, Mr. Chairman, a short time ago I sent to the 
State Department and asked it to send to me a list of all the 
men that had been appointed, transferred, or promoted under 
the Consular Service from March 4, 1909, to the 20th of January, 
1912. I shall not have time to read it at this time, but I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend it in my remarks by 
inelnding this list. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Indiana asks unani- 
mous consent to extend the letter from the State Department 
in the Recorp, Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The letter is as follows: 


Appointments, transfers, and promotions in the Consular Service Mar. 
J, 1909, to Dec. 20, 1912, 


[Italie entries indicate post held Mar. 4, 1909. 


Name and home address. 


, William E., Boston, | Consul, Tegucigalpa......... $3,500 | Nov, 10, 190, 
ass.  -—_| Consul, Puerto Cortes. 2,500 | May 31,1 
And George E., Spring-| Consul general, Rio de Janeiro 2205 Pes. 18, 1908 
ania hts X 8,000 | May 4,1910 
Arnold, Julean H., Sacra- ,600 | May 1,1908 
ment 5 500 . 8, 1912 
Baker, É. Carleton, Alame- 2) 560 | Nov. 10,1909 
Baker, Henry D., Chicago 200 | Auk 15.1007 
Aker, s; „ A 
Dy ý i 3.000 | Aug. 221912 
Baugh, Hubert G., Petalu- 1,600 | Feb. 17,1909 
ma, Cal. 1,500 | Dec. 16/1910 
1,500 Feb. 24,1911 
2,000 | Aug. 19, 1011 
Baxt er, John K., Nashville, 2,000 | Apr. 9,1912 
enn, 
Bergh, Robert S. S., Grand 3,000 | June 10,1908 
2 ig Ale, N 1 ly a 
ew fay 25, 
r . Y. 4,500 | Ang. 22,1912 
irch, David R., Philadel- | Consul, Alerandria...... 8,500 | June 10, 1908 
phia, fg. Consul. Bahia 4,000 | Aug. 22,1912 
Blake, Maxwell, Kansas City, Consu 8,000 Dee. 21,1907 
Mo. L0Consul general, Bogota 3,500 | Jan. 11, 1910 
Bond, WallaceC., Cheyenne 2960 rn 10,1008 
; „Cheyenne, Consul, Karachi $ une 10, 
Wyo. i general, 3,000 | Aug. 27,1999 
resigned Jan. 1, 1911. 
Consul, San Luis Potosi..... 2,500 June 24,1910 


Bonney, Wilbert L., Chi- 
II. 


7 
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Appointments, transfers, and promotions, etc.—Continued Appointments, 
r men trans 
Name and home address. $ fers, and promotions, ete.—Continued. 
Date. Name and home address. Bål 
Bray, John P., Grand Forks,| Consul pire 
ul general, Sydney, Aus- 5 
N. Dak. tralia’ i $5,500 | June 10,1908 Foster, Paul H., Houston, 21 500 N 

Brett, Hame; Meridian, S0 aug Ch 1611 -P Gagt John, Winchester, A x wo . 
5 W., 2,500 | Aug. 17,1908 Frazer, Robert, r., Philadel- | 2 Mar. 131912 
„5 2000 | May 31,1909 | Freeman, Charles M., Hills- 3000 | Aug. 22°1912 

man, Okia, es 7 e e | 1 eee Be 5 Feed 
Buser, Ralph C., Philadel- 7500 | Juno 24,1010 | Full, Stuart dart J, Mada, 200 | Ape: 81912 

5 ; , y Wis. ’ 2.500 | J 3 
wal y , Homer M., Nor- 1,800 July 1,1908 CEA Leesburg, , Malta 3,00 Apr 1 195 
y, Charles M. 5 000 | Ma , ec. 21,1907 
more, Md. , Balti $,000 aa — 5 Gard, Allen, Orange, N. J... Consul, Ce „ oe Jan. 11,1910 
May 31,1 Charlottetown; died 1080 Aus. 18,1511 

Cauldwell, Frederic W., 12 pad 1908 6 Oct. 27, 1 UI 19,1 

ashington, D C. , iy „ 7 z 

Cet 55555 Kae teen e | Jan ff 

bambertin, George E., Ou- 5000| May 31,1009 Gassot, Percival, Washing- | Consul, Jerez dela Frontera.. 200 | Aug. 22,1913 
Chase, Benjamin F., Clear- 2,500 | June 24,1910 „ eee, Bom | Ape ea 

e on Reming D, 125 14 31,1909 | Gracey, Wilbur T., Boston, 5,500 May 4.14005 

rookl , ay 24,1908 * $ une 22, 1906 
= vant J, y District of 5,500 | Aug. 22,1912 | Greens, Roger 8., I, Progreso 4:000 | Apr. 15,1910 
Cloud, "Frederick D., Des — 37500 | Jane 4 1041 | Game P. Me eneral, Hankow 74% | Jan. 21909 

Moines, Iowa. 2,500 | June 22,1908 | Ohio. Merrill, Sabina, | Consul, Tampico.. rons Aug. 19, 1911 

5 — ter “Sin * 
U . 
eee ee 4,500 | No mination 
Com Harold D., Sauger- ed ES 75 „ „Indianap-] Consul, maa ai 8.000 1 11 
cat Henry P., P., Philadel- 11 5 8 13,1912 Guenther Richard, Osh- 12,000 May 311900 
„ + une 2,1909 -e „ Nov. 11,1898 
2,500 Guyant Claude E., Deca- 6,000 A 
Con; William, Middleboro, 2,500 = 4 5 Arminius Consul 1 e bos Mar, 951 
Conner, Jacob E., Mount 200 June 10,1908 k igon T SE e Booo | June Po, 1008 
Cooke, 77 owa. 2 Aug. 16, 1007 Hale, Franklin D., Lunen- Ca, Viedivostok....--... 2,500 Jan. 11,1910 
ur B., Spartans- 3,500 | Aug. 27,1909 ag D., Lunen- Consul’ Charlottetown... 3,500 1 
en et 1, pas. 000 | Mar. 7 1010 burg, Vt. 3 200 | May l 
more, Md. F 1,000 | June 24,1908 „Theodore C., Ban- | Consul, Durango 3,000 | Aug 22,1912 
2000 | May 31,1909 erate Vac oe fe ok ee iat aah sek ea 2,000 | Aug. 19; 1911 
Culver, Henry 8., Delaware 2.500 | Aus. 19,1911 Hamm, Walter C., Phila- $ 
Ohio. ; 2,600 | June 82,1908 | Han Pa pong fete peered 
Seti 3,000 | June 24,1910 ua ‘William w., Brook- 9200 Teb. 12,1912 
Cunningham. vi +? 

Maryville, Tenn. : $,500 | June 28,1908 Hanna, Rea, Berkeley, Cal. 4,000 Dec. 19,4010 
ee ee 7700 | Dec. 20,1910 Mannen Frank 8., Evans- 7 f fi ter 

wanee, Tenn. 2,000 May 31,1909 ton, Ul. Co 2,500 | July 21, 

Charles M. Wille- 2.500 | A = nsul, Kehl, resigned Aug. 3.000 het 24 1904 
i 3,000 | Sept. 25,1903 | Hanson, George M., Ogden ee 8850 
= "George F., Rich- 3,500 | Aug. 22,1912 Utah. g 3 Hobart... ...... 2,000 | Aug. 23,1912 
vis, Leas A., Port Jeffer. 2,000 | ‘Aug. 19,1911 | Harris, Ernest L., Rock | Consul general, S: 3,500 June 1 
8 , Smyrna... g une 10,1908 
2,500 | Mar. 13, 191 Harris, Heaton W., Alliance, Consul 3.500 Jan. 20, 
Dawson, ny Claude T, I., Ander- selaa = Ohio. j ,| Consul general at large. . 6,000 Jan. 2.1000 
„ 1010 2 
Dawn, William, jr., 28 Aug. 22,1912 1 ane W., Colum- Commi] Bal ae ail 1 5 5 
Denby, Charles, Evansville, = 4 5 Hathaay, Charles M, jr „Consul, Puerto Plata 2,500 Feb. 26) i912 
7 „ 16,1907 me ried Petes tice Salleh Crees Se ‘Aug. 19 
ey sare erin at 38 ay, 15 Hays, Perry C., Great Falls, | Consul, Zanzibar...... a 80 bis 
1 3,500 | Jone il ue e eee 
al 1 i y 31,1909 r 8 June 10, 1908 
nn Gat Lut] Ca, zoo | May p io =e I e ea 
„ 3 „ an. 
Dennison E, Haldeman, Co- 3500 | Mae sino} = Tabu Pente, 8,500 Aug. 31,1909 
5 umdus, Olio, 1000 May 31,1009 ũ FPꝗBC S Second secretary, legation, 3,500 | June 2471910 
onegan, Altred W., Mobile, 4,000 | Dec. 19, 1910 1,800 | Aug. 16,1910 
* une 1908 
_ Dorsey, W. Roderick, Balti- 2,500 | June 24,1910 3,000 | June 27,1911 
9 x 2,500 | Aug. 22,1912 Henry, Frank Anderson, 

. 3,000 | June £2, 1908 will . Pine lud, Consul 3 2,000 | Aug. 23, 1912 
Dreher, Julius D., Selwood, 3,000 | June 24,100 Minn. . --| 6,500 | Mar. 10, 1908 
ES Eee E ga Aug. 2,1906 5,500 | May 4,1910 

stead, Pa. neat 2°00 | Apr 81000 „ 

10,000 | Aug. 21,1911 ohana’ COO. son, | Consul generat, Christiania. 3885 ee See 
Dumont, Frederick Sips eres hen lines page 2/000 | Mar: FP 1910 
Tä 3 Tey 2.000 A Hollis, W. Stanley, Boston. |: Consul Lorito MANAA 2,000 Aug. 191817 
all. Pet pee „ ma | | Ea 
JJ. | AME BAM | Hoover, Chases, Bolivar, | Corant eee ? 
Des EAE hee | o “| $B) ee ae 
MR ee TTC 

as lexander V., Liberty, B000 | Ang. 33,1013 Barn Geine, Chicago, III.] Consul general, Aiens aa 3,000 | Aug. 221012 

Diy Jon Wa Winn, | Saai fee, | uy 5 

i F ＋＋ʒ; „„ ß 500 | Jan. 10,1910 
ite da Charles C., Se „ | Pei ee ee) ae Pea 7% | Aus. is 

2 e eee 5 5 
Edwards, Clement S., Al- 5000 Jan 121910 Aug 5,000 | Dee. 14,1910 
Ferris 8 2, 500 Mar. 2,1911 op oe oe ea 1, 800 July 1 1908 

=a a Dea 2,000 | Ma His Dongas, Greenville, 3,500 | June 2,1909 
Fisher, Fred D., Al 2, aan 2,000 | June 22, 1008 

Oreg. MEENA Consul general, M 7 05 Jen. 4% 1909 Jewel, John F., Galena, N1... 2,500 | Mar. 8,1912 
pa vos can: New Or- | Consul, Turks Hand y 2000 ane 27,1909 00 da 19191 
Maia a ae ee ae eS Aug. 23,1912 | Jewett, Milo A., Danvers 400) pe. J, 

Mass. ? 2,500 | Dec. 11,1905 
3,000 | Dec. 20,1911 


Nomination pending. 
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Appointments, transfers, and promotions, éte-—Continued. 


Name and home address. 


Johnson, Felix 8. 8., Vine- 


land, N. J. 
Johnson, Henry Abert, 
Wash D.C, 


se E., Cincinnati, 

Kemper, Graham II., George- 
town, Ky. 

Kent, William P., Wythe- 
ville, Va. 

Kirk, Milton B., Chicago, Il. 


Kitchen, William W., Gulf- 
port, Miss, 


Latham, Charles L., Green- 
ville, N. C. 
bey fess G., Washington, 


Lowrie, Will L., Elgin, II. . Consu/, Erfurt. 


Lupton, Stuart K., Clarks- 
ville, ten. 


McNally, James C., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

Magelssen, William C. 
Bratsberg, Minn. 

Mahin, Frank W., Clinton, 
Iowa. 

— ing, Isaac A., Salem, 

Mason, Dean B., Cleveland, 


hio. 
Ma , Lester, San Fran- 
eloo, Cal: 


Memm Lucien 
. 8. C. : 
Michelson, Albert H., Cam- 


bridge, Mass. 


Miller, Clarence A., Kansas 
City, Mo. 


Miller, Henry B., Eugene, 
Oreg. 


Moffat, Thomas P., Brook- 
lyn, N 


„ . 


Moorhead, Maxwell K., 
Pittsburgh, Pa, 


Morawetz, Albert R., No- 
gales, Ariz. 


Myers, David J. D., La 

yette, Ga. 

Nathan, Edward I., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


Nort Alfred S., Chi- 
cago, III. 
Norton, Edward J., Mem- 


phis, Tenn. 


i 


Ne pga e cere SS 


sul 
Consul, Chihuahua. 
Consul, Florence 
Consul, Sydney, Nova Scotia. 
Consul, Saloniki. 3 


5 


eral, Guatemala 
Consul, Newchwang 


PPM Neg 


888 8888 88888888 88388 SES SSSESSESESSSESSSSELESE=ES 88888 ESSESSESEESESSS 888 88888888 88888 EESEESSESESES 


=e 


PONTE es HO Note 


£3 50 te NS DO 


St D> pm OS DO um CO DS NO he ue oe Co BO mi CO Co OPPS CO Co CO aiu 


Soe ee S ee ee ee ee Se ee ee 


9.99 


wm & 08 Oo to 


22222 


PEW PADRA 


w eoo 


eee 


Date. 


Aug, 17,1908 


Jan. 10,1910 
Mar. 90, 1907 
Aug. 19,1911 
Jan. 12,1909 


Aug. 15,1907 
May 31,1909 
Aug. 23,1912 


June 2, 1007 
Jan. 10, 1911 
June 10, 1908 
Jan. 10,1910 
Aug. 15, 1907 


J ome 10, 1908 
May 31,1909 
Aug. 22,1412 
Feb. 10, 1909 
Aug. 2,1909 
May $1, 1900 

1909 


Aug. 19,1911 


Mar. 30,1907 
Apr. 15,1910 


bee 19, int 
June 11 1902 
May 4,1910 


Jan. 29,1908 
Aug. 22) 1912 
1 


Aug. 15,1907 
Jan. 11,1910 
1 " 


Nov. 21,1908 
= iy S 

ug. 11 
Aug. 24, 1912 


Aug. 18, 1907 
4,1909 


Mar. N, 1912 


Mar. 30,1907 
May 31,1900 
Aug. 22 1912 
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Name and home address. 


Olivares, José de, St. Louis, | Consul, Managna........... 
S ere 
Osborne, John Ball, Scran- 

ton, Pa. 


Se 


- 


wor 
— 


- 


Pontius, Albert W., St. 
Paul, Minn. 


Serre 


3 Julian, New York, | Consul, Nassau. - 

Ragsdale, James W., S ebf 

Hosa, Cal. ne Ak 

Rasmusen, Bertil M., Me- Consul, Statunger 
‘onsul, Bergen „ 


9 Iowa. 
Ravndal, Gabriel Bie, Sioux | Consul general, Betrut. 
Falls, S. Dak. nsul Cons 


ple. 
Ray, John A., Whitewright, | Consul, Naskat. 
Tex. ; onsul, M. : 7 


Reat, Samuel C., Tuscola, Hl. 


$280.9 90.09 


888888 888838 8888888888888 88 88 888 


Rosenberg, Louis J., De- 3 
troit, Mien. [ Consul, Pernambueo 
Consul 


222892 


Pee 


Rublee, Wiliam A., Mil- | Consul Pienna 


W. , 
( 15, 
ai oc Thomas, Seattle, | Consul gene RR 


Sauer, Emil, Lange, Tex. . . Consul, Bagdad. 
Schmucker, George 


pa, Fla. June 3, 1011. 
Schmutz, Gaston, New | Consul, Aguascalientes Nn 
A. 


PRES LS 


» 


8 SSSS8SSSSSSSSSESSSB SES 888 8888 SES 8888888 88888888888 8 8 8328 88 


Seoul 
Shank, Samuel H., Indian- | Consul, Mannheim.......... 
Ind. Consul, Sherbrooke 


3, 

è 

5, 

apolis, $ 
Sharp, Hunter, Hertford | Consul general, Moscow.. 22 55 
County, N. C. Consul, Lyon 5, 
SIS kine 5, 

Shaughnessy, Walter D., | Consul, Aguascalientes...... 2, 
Lal Lake Cuy, Utah. ” | Consul 2 


Simpich, Frederick, We- 
natches, Wash. 


Slater, F. C., Topeka, Kans. 
Smith, A. 8 Seot- 

land Neck, N. C. [ Consul, Patras 
Aguascalientes, 
Ape 8, 1911. 


eee ee 


ler, G 


Snodgrass, John H., Wheel- | Consul, Kb 6, 
ing, W. Va. : 55 
5, 

Snyder, Nicholas R., Pitts- 3, 
burgh, Pa. 4 1 
Starrett, Henry P., Dade $ 
City, Fla. 8 
Stewart, Nathaniol B., But- 5, 
ul 

2, 


S2 


2 


Taggart “Giles R., Wood 
bury,N.J. 

Taylor, P. Emerson, Teka- 
mah, Nebr. 

Taylor, Samuel M., Urbana, 

Teichmann William C. St. 
Louis Mo. 

8 Charles D., Cam- 

Thompson, Robert J., Chi- 

Totten, Ralph J., Nashville, 
Tenn. 


Consul, Not 
Consul Stett: 


Trimmer, Edwin W., Roch- 
ester, N. ) À 


PEINS paom pop 


Van Dyne, Frederick Pal- | Consul, Kingston, Jamaica.. 
myra, N. Y. Assistant Solicitor, Depart- 
ment of State. 
C 5, 


Nomination pending. 


June 23,1908 
Jan. 27, 1911 
May 17,1905 


Aug, 22,1912 
June 251510 


June 24,1968 
Ang. 22,1912 


June 22,1908 
Dec. 10,1910 


May 31,1909 
Aug. 19,1911 


June 22, 1908 
May 31,1909 
May 31,1909 


Jan. 13,1909 
May 2, 1910 


y 31,190) 


May 7,1909 
Apr. 13,1910 


June 10,1908 
MAT N1009 


June 22,1996 
June 7,1910 
ant m, 1912 


June 10,1908 
Dec. 19,1910 
May 31,1909 


July 1,1908 


Dec. 20, 191 
Mar. 13,1912 


0 
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Name and home address, Date. 
Van Sant oils pe D., Is- | Consul, Kingston, Ontario Sept. 15,1905 
land Helgh hts, N Consul, „Dunfermline Jan. 11, 1910 
Voetter pera W. Santa Consul, A Aug. 15,1907 
Fe, N. M nsul, ‘Aug. 19,1911 
watt “Ernest A., Au- G Rangoon 500 June 10,1908 
went, Jan. 11,1910 
allace, Thomas R., Atlan- 3,000 | Mar. 30,1907 
100 4 “8 
3 

000 ug. 
i 5,509 June 10,1908 
gton, D „LI ia 8,000 | May 31,1909 
Weddell, Alexander W., | Consul, Zanzi 2 2,500 | Jan. 11,1910 
Richmond, Consul, C: 3,000 | Aug. 22,1912 
West, COAN, Washing- | Consul general, Vancouver... 4,500 | June 10,1908 
ton, D.C. Consul, Kobe 5,000 | Aug. 26,1910 
White, Jay, Lapeer, Mich... Consul general, Bogota 3,500 June 22,1908 
Consul, Santos 4,000 | Aug. 27,1909 
Wilber, David F., Oneonta, | Consul general, Halifax. 4,500 | Mar. 30,1907 
N.Y. Consul, Kobe 5/000 | Aug. 27,1909 
Consul general, Vancouver. 4,500 | Aug. 26,1910 
igi ng Amos P., Madison, Soames ih 8,000-| Mar. -7,1908 
8,000 | May 17,1909 
Williams Charles L. L., Interpreter, Chefoo........... 1,500 | July 1,1908 
Columbus, Ohio. 1,500 | July 6, 1909 
2,500 | June 24,1910 
‘Williamson, 9 aspa AC pe yew 15 oes 
rte Gebhar 3 ý ug. 
— ebhard, Milwau- 

kee, W fis. 5,000 | Oct. 3,1905 
3,500 June 9,1909 
hEr a Chelsea, 2,600 | Mar. 30,1907 
3,000 | May. 31,1909 
Winship, North 3 Ga.. 2,000 | June 24,1910 
Winslow, Edward D., C 2,500 | Jan. 22,1909 

cago, lil. 3,500 | Mar. 29, 
4,000 | Dec. 14,1910 
3,000 | Aug. 19,1911 
pay John Q., Honolulu, 2,000 | Jan. 12,1910 
awali. 2,500 | Ang. 2,1910 
wey Wi William J., Mem- 2,000 | June 28,1908 

2,500 0 


Nomination pending. 


Mr. CLINE. That statement was made out and delivered to 
me about January 20, 1912, by the then Secretary of State, 
Mr. Knox. I am not an extreme partisan, but I wanted to know 
the facts connected with the Consular Service in which the ap- 
pointments were made under the farce of a civil service exami- 
nation stripped of political preferences. He sent me the names 
of the gentlemen who have been promoted, who have been ap- 
pointed, who have been transferred to these positions. There 
were 212 out of 289 consuls of the United States when this new 
law became effective. I asked for the home address, the place 
to which they were appointed, and the salary, and when they 
were appointed or transferred. Out of the 212 I found that 
199 were Republicans, and that there were 13 Democrats ap- 
pointed in four years, or promoted or transferred, and that out 
of $726,500 of salaries, the Democrats drew $31,500, or less 
than 5 per cent of the amount that was paid to those men in 
those situations. The State of Massachusetts, that the gentle- 
man [Mr. Rogers] comes from, had five men appointed or 
transferred in that time, whose salaries equaled more than half 
of the entire amount that was coming for a year to the 13 
representatives of the Democratic Party in the Consular Service, 
and yet the gentleman finds fault because a Democrat gets into 
the service. 

The State of Illinois had 13 representatives appointed or 
transferred during the four years, commanding salaries amount- 
ing to $43,500. The great State of Pennsylvania had 18 repre- 
sentatives appointed, transferred, or promoted during this time, 
carrying salaries amounting to $62,000, twice the amount paid 
to the Democratic representatives for the entire United States. 
Only two of the 13 were appointed north of the Mason and Dixon 
line. What kind of salaries did they get? Six of them got 
$2,000 a year, three of them got $2,500 a year, three of them got 
$3,000 a year, and one $3,500 a year, and all of them occupying 
inferior and unimportant positions. 

Mr. Chairman, that is an exemplification of the adminis- 
tration of the holy civil service under a Republican administra- 
tion. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Indiana 
has expired. All time has expired. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


8 d'affaires ad interim and vice consuls, $50,000; total, 


Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. I wish to inquire of the chairman of the committee 


the reason for putting the vice consuls separately in this item 
and not having them included under the general designation 


for the Consular Service? I did not know that vice consuls 
were a part of the ambassadorial or legation force. 5 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, the reason for put- 
ting them there was that they might participate in this fund 
of $50,000. The gentleman will recall that a few weeks ago 
Congress passed a law classifying the Consular Service and the 
secretaries of embassies and legations, and provided that vice 
consuls when acting as consuls should get the same proportion 
of the consul’s pay that the chargés d’affaires do of the am- 
bassador's or minister's pay. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I should think that would be included 
under the item, page 19, which relates to salaries of the Con- 
sular Service, rather than in this connection. 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. What item? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Page 19, the paragraph with the heading 
“Salaries of the Consular Service.” 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. The item on page 19 is for the 
salaries of consuls and consuls general. This item back here 
is a specific appropriation heretofore to pay the first secretary 
who is acting in the place of an ambassador or a minister half 
of the salary of such ambassador or minister when he was 
away from his post of duty. Now, under the new law we re- 
cently enacted, the vice consul acts in place of the consul gen- 
eral in the absence of such officer from his post of duty and 
gets half of the salary of that officer, and we put vice consuls 
in here in order that they might participate in this fund. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The vice consul, of course, will not have 
any duties to perform connected with a legation or embassy. 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. Oh, no. 

Mr. STAFFORD. That is why I asked the gentleman why it 
should be included here if it is really part of the Consular 
Service. 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. It may have been better to have 
divided the appropriation and put it in a different place. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

SALARIES OF SECRETARIES IN THE DIPLOMATIC SERVICE. 


For secretaries in the fed A Service as provided in the act of 
January —, 1915, —— “An act Tor the improvement of the 
foreign service,“ approved 1915, $157,500: Provided, 
That the amount ap ropriated for 82 es of . — of embassies 
2 legations” contained in the act making appropriations for the 
1016, is and Consular Service for the fiscal year ending June 30, 

, is Pag made available for the salaries cf secretaries in the 
lomatic Service at the rate of compensation specified in the act 
entitied “An Mi 15 the improvement of the foreign service,“ ap- 
ik Bay there is also . for salaries 
of * AG the Diplomatic 8 to — mded in accordance 
with mag eo of the said act of January —, 15 SOn the re- 
main f the fiscal year 1915, the additional 8 $7,500. 


The "CHAIRMAN, There is a point of order pending. 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. Well, let the gentleman make it. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Mr. Chairman, I do not care 
to make the point of order, at least I do not know that I do, 
but I want to inquire of the chairman of the committee in 
reference to this matter. This is apparently a deficiency appro- 
priation. That is an appropriation for the current year. 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. That was necessitated by reason of 
the fact on February 5 of this year the law went into effect 
reorganizing the service of secretaries of embassies and lega- 
tions, and increased the compensation of secretaries taken as a 
whole to an amount that would equal this $7,500 for the last 
four months of this fiscal year. The purpose of this proviso 
here is to enable the State Department to pay the balance of 
appropriations of this year which was made for secretaries of 
embassies and legations under the old system to the secretaries 
under the new law, and adds $7,500 for the purpose of making 
their salaries what they would be under the new law from the 
Ist of March to the ist of July. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Does not the gentleman think 
it would be a better form of appropriation for this to have been 
carried in the deficiency bill rather than in this bill? It is a 
deficiency. 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. Well, I do not know; I do not be- 
lieve, under the circumstances, it would. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. I call the gentleman's atten- 
tion to the fact this is simply a deficiency, as he is appropriating 
for the current fiscal year. 

Mr. MANN. That is, the $7,500 is a deficiency? 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. And my question was if the 
gentleman did not think it would be better, at least, to have that 
amount carried in a deficiency bill rather than in this appro- 
priation bill. 

Mr. MANN. If the gentleman from North Carolina will per- 
mit, when the consular reorganization bill was passed there was 
some discussion whether the bill itself ought not to make avail- 
able the existing appropriations for the payment of the re- 
0 service. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. I recall it. 
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Mr. MANN. The fact is the gentleman from Virginia really 
wanted to have that done, although the way it came up it is 
probably not convenient; but as this is to make the present 
appropriations available for salaries, I can see there is some 
reason—— 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. I want to say to the chairman 
of the committee I shall not press the point of order, but I 
merely wanted to call his attention to the fact that this item 
belongs to a deficiency bill and not to this bill. Mr. Chairman, 
I withdraw the point of order. 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, I offer four amend- 
ments to this section, all the same. On page 2, line 26, strike 
out the word “January” and insert “ February 5.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend, page 2, Une 26, by striking out January and inserting 
“February 5.” 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. On page 8, line 2, strike out the 
word “ January” and insert “ February 5.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend, page 3, line 2, by striking out the word “January” and 
inserting “ February 5.“ 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. On page 3, line 10, insert the words 
“February 5” after the word “ approved.” : 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 3, line 10, after the word “approved,” insert the word and 
figures “ February 5.“ 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. On page 3, line 14, strike out the 
word “ January“ and insert“ February 5.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend, on page 3, line 14, by striking out the word “January” and 
inserting the word and figure “ February 5.” 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

To pay the salaries of ambassadors, ministers, consuls, and other 
officers of the United States for the periods actually and necessarily 
occupied in receiving instructions and in making transits to and from 
their posts, and while awaiting recognition and authority to act, in 
pursuance of the provisions of section 1740 of the Revised Statutes, so 
much as may be necessary. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. Will the Chairman kindly indicate what appropri- 
ation is used for these respective services? One would expect 
there would be some amount appropriated in this paragraph, 
but none is included, and none was included in last year's act 
also. 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. It is provided for by the Revised 
Statutes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The appropriation? 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. Whatever is necessary.“ 

Mr. STAFFORD. From what fund is the money paid? Here 
is an item without carrying any appropriation. 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. The Revised Statutes authorize it 
to be paid, and it is paid out of any money in the Treasury. 

Mr. STAFFORD. But I assume the money is appropriated 
somewhere. 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. Here is the amount paid. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Which amount? 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. The gentleman from North Caro- 
lina asked me what amount was paid. Last year it was 
$109,700. 

Mr. STAFFORD. But where is the money appropriated? 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. The Revised Statutes provide that 
it shall be a charge on the Treasury. Whenever the State De- 
partment draws on the Treasury for money on this account it 
is paid. 

Mr. STAFFORD. It is a very exceptional case. I never 
knew of the Revised Statutes carrying an unlimited appro- 

* priation. 
K Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. We frequently impose an obliga- 
tion on the Treasury, and when the conditions called for in 
the Revised Statutes are complied with, there is a payment. 
It is not unusual, though probably not the wisest method of 
legislating. 

Mr. STAFFORD. When the statutes authorize the expendi- 
ture of the money and designate the sum, what is the need of 
carrying the paragraph? 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. It has been carried in this bill so 
long if it was left out some question would arise as to its pay- 
ment. 
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Mr. STAFFORD. Where is the amount of money from which 
it is paid? That is the question that is difficult for me to 
understand. 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. It is paid out of any money in the 
Treasury. I can not make it plainer than that. We do not 
make any specific appropriation here. We simply recognize 
an existing law. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Will the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia allow a question? 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. Yes. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Then, whatever amount is 
paid out of the Treasury, out of this particular provision, is 
not included in the aggregate of the amount carried in this bill? 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. No. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. In other words, if the amount 
appropriated in the bill is in excess of the amount shown in 
the report, such amount is paid in this paragraph? 

Mr. STAFFORD. And last year the amount expended was 
$109,000? 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. One hundred and nine thousand 
and some odd dollars. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Interpreter to legation and consulate general at Bangkok; Siam, 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike 
out the last word for the purpose of interrogating the chairman 
of the committee in regard to the item we had under considera- 
tion at the top of this page. What is the reason that the 
amount that is necessary to meet this obligation can not be car- 
ried in the appropriation bill? 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. There is no reason why it can not 
be done. The committee has just followed the custom of years. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. There are some customs that 
ought to be revised, and I should have thought that the gentle- 
man from Virginia in taking charge of this bill would have 
been on the lookout for things of this sort. 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. I think the committee has in the 
an two years been on the lookout and revised a good many of 

em. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Now, the result of this is 
that here is an appropriation bill on its face carrying a certain 
sum of money 

Mr. COX. How much? 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Something over $4,000,000. 
And the facts are that the bill carries appropriations of an 
amount of money in excess of that—an undetermined amount. 
No Member of the House could possibly know how much. The 
chairman of the committee says that something like $109,000 
was expended under this item last year. Has the chairman 
of the committee any information as to what amount will likely 
be expended during the current year for which this appropri- 
ation is made? 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. I think it will be less this year 
than the year before. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Was information obtainable 
when the gentleman was constructing this bill to enable him and 
his committee to make a fairly accurate estimate of the amount 
of money that will be required under this item? 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. It will evidently be considerably 
less than it was last year, because there were more changes in 
the Diplomatic Corps last year than there will be this year. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. The gentleman then could 
have carried in this bill as an appropriation for this purpose, 
say $100,000, using the language, “or so much thereof as may 
be necessary,” which would have fixed the amount that the 
bill carried. 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. We could have done that. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. I suggest to the gentleman 
next year in making up this bill that he take that under con- 
sideration. 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. I thank the gentleman for his sug- 
gestion. - 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. In order that we may know 
what amount of money we are appropriating. 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. I am much obliged to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. I withdraw the pro forma 
amendment, Mr. Chairman. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


For 10 student interpreters at the legation to China, who shall be 
citizens of the United States, and whose duty it shall be to study the 
Chinese language with a view to pts fe interpreters to the legation 
and consulates in China, at $1,000 each, $10, : Provided, That said 
student interpreters shall be chosen in such manner as will make the 


selections nonpartisan: And provided further, That upon receiving such 
appointment each student interpreter shall sign an agreement to con- 
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tinue in the service as interpreter to the legation and consulates in 
China so long as his said services may be required within a period of 
five years. 

Mr. GOULDEN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
two words for the purpose of asking the chairman of the com- 
mittee how the selections are made of these 10 student inter- 
preters. Who has the power of naming them? 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. The State Department names them. 

Mr. GOULDEN. And there is no civil service? 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. They put them through a civil-sery- 
ice examination of their own. There is none provided by law. 

Mr. GOULDEN. Does the gentleman know what particular 
requirements are demanded of those who apply for that exami- 
nation—the age, educational qualifications, and so forth? 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. They have to speak an additional 
language to the English language and stand an English exami- 
nation. They have to be educated. 

Mr. GOULDEN. Has the gentleman any idea about what age 
they have to be? 

Mr. COX. I think it is from 18 to 35 years. I had an oppor- 
tunity to look that up a few years ago. 

Mr. GOULDEN. This looks like a fine opportunity for young 
men to see other countries. I withdraw the pro forma amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


RESCUING SHIPWRECKED AMERICAN SEAMEN, 


Expenses which may be incurred in the acknowledgment of the serv- 
ices of masters and crews of fore vessels in rescuing American sea- 
men or citizens from shipwreck, $4,500. 


THE SEAMEN’S BILL. 

Mr. BRYAN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

The Democratic Party came into power with a distinct plat- 
form promise to aid American seamen. Involuntary servitude 
on ships was to be ended forever. The priceless boon of free- 
dom and liberty was to be guaranteed to the men who go down 
to the sea in the ships. Their independence and self-respect 
was to be encouraged. This doctrine was not only incorporated 
in the platform pledges, but it was proclaimed from the throats 
of a thousand spellbinders of greater or less force and magni- 
tude throughout the Nation. All the coast cities were raided 
with these sturdy declaimers and their fair promises. Con- 
gress convened and the shipowners assembled. They lobbied 
and they explained. Every argument and influence they could 
summon was brought into play. The chairman of the Com- 
mittee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries was in London 
at a conference, and delay was necessary. Finally when it be- 
came apparent that the foreign shipowners were deceiving the 
public as to safety provisions and were sandbagging the sea- 
men at that conference, Andrew Furuseth, the seamen’s repre- 
sentative in this country, who was serving as one of the Amer- 
ican delegates, packed up his belongings and left. He told the 
people of the United States that the shipping interests had con- 
trol of that international conference. 

Finally the chairman of the Committee on the Merchant Ma- 
rine and Fisheries, who is himself independent and faithful to 
duty, returned to his post here in this Congress. The report of 
the conference and the treaty it proposed was sent to the Senate 
for ratification. 

Silence was the special order in the House committee on the 
much advertised promise of the Democracy to abolish involun- 
tary servitude. Months passed and on my own motion the com- 
mittee finally found itself in position to lay aside temporarily 
such questions as the renaming of merchant ships, the creation 
of lobster beds and fish hatcheries, and other matters and con- 
sider the seamen’s bill which Senator La FOLLETTE had forced 
through the Senate months and months before. 

In the meantime there came up on this floor a recodification 
bill, and the statute on which involuntary servitude was based 
was read and reenacted. My motion to strike out the statute, 
which had been denounced as un-American by the Democratic 
platform, was rejected and the law was actually reenacted in 
violation of the platform. 

Finally the Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries 
wiped out the La Follette bill, all except the enacting clause, 
and reported a substitute which was so objectionable that the 
representative of the seamen of America, Andrew Furuseth, 
urged all friends of the seamen and of safety at sea to vote 
against the bill as reported. I had submitted a minority report 
against the bill. The committee got together again and sub- 
mitted a further much improved substitute which was passed 
und sent over to the Senate about six months ago. 

The international treaty was pending and action on the bill 
was continually delayed. In the meantime another election 


approached. The Democratic Party went before the people to 


answer for its legislation and to tell how it had redeemed its 
platform pledges. A campaign textbook was issued and in viola- 
tion of propriety, as it appears to me, the seamen's bill was 
referred to as one of the accomplishments of that session of 
Congress. 

But the seamen’s bill all the while rested quietly in the hands 
of Senate and House conferees, where it still lodges, and I fear 
is sleeping the sleep that knows no waking. The Shipping Trust 
is watching the bill. We are within 10 legislative days of ad- 
journment. No report from these conferees is forthcoming, and 
rumors about the Capitol tell that they have about agreed on a 
report that will be pleasing to shipowners and will greatly dis- 
please the seamen. : 

It is doubtful, very doubtful, if any bill reported by these con- 
ferees can pass unless it meets with the tacit approval of the 
Shipping Trust and the all-night talkers in another House. 

Plain, ordinary decency demanded a prompt report from these 
conferees long ago. Andrew Furuseth, in his position as to the 
international treaty, has been vindicated, for the treaty has 
been rejected because by its terms it made this legislation im- 
possible. It seems to me that unless this bill is passed there 
will have been a deplorable lack of good faith and sincerity on 
the part of the Democratic Party in this matter, 

Mr. HARRISON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BRYAN. I yield to the gentleman from Mississippi. 

Mr. HARRISON. I just wanted to ask the gentleman rela- 
tive to this provision appropriating for “the expenses which 
may be incurred in the acknowledgment of the services of mas- 
ters and crews of foreign vessels in rescuing American seamen 
or citizens from shipwreck, $4 500.“ The gentleman proposes to 
strike out this appropriation of $4,500, and yet at the same time 
he speaks in behalf of the American seamen. It seems to me as 
being inconsistent. 

Mr. BRYAN. Instead of the gentleman, as one of the leading 
representatives of the Democratic Party, taking up the propo- 
sition I submitted, he tries to take this motion of mine to strike 
out the last word, and which I took as the ground to present 
the argument I did present, and fails to refer to the real matter 
I presented. Why does not the gentleman say something about 
the seamen’s bill and explain why his party and those in power 
here in this House and the other House fail and neglect to bring 
out this bill? There is a vast majority of this House in favor 
of it and a majority in the other House; yet it is absolutely 
neglected and no attention is paid to it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Washing- 
ton has expired. 

Mr. HARRISON. I want to oppose the motion of the gentle- 
man from Washington. It strikes me he is trying to blow hot 
and cold at the same time. 

We have not the American seamen’s bill up now. I voted for 
the shipping bill and I am for the seamen’s bill. We are now 
trying to do something for some oppressed seamen and trying to 
appropriate $4,500 for them in this bill. This is the item that 
is now up for consideration. 

Mr. BRYAN. Mr. Chairman, I want to say 

Mr. HARRISON. I do not yield now. This is the item that 
we must now vote on. The gentleman from Washington moves to 
strike from this bill this item of $4,500 that is recommended to 
be appropriated for the seamen of this country. We are bound 
to conclude that the gentleman is sincere in his motion, and I 
oppose it, and I do not think the House ought to accept the 
view of the gentleman from Washington and strike out this item 
of $4,500 for the seamen of this country. [Applause.] 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, I trust that this 
amendment will not be adopted. It is to strike out the appro- 
priation of $4,500 for rescuing shipwrecked American seamen. 
The item has been carried in this appropriation bill for 30 years, 
and it has accomplished much good in behalf of shipwrecked 
American seamen. I trust the committee will vote down the 
gentleman’s amendment. [Applause.] ; 

Mr. BRYAN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
two words. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman can not do 
that. I make a point of order on that. There is a motion 
already pending. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Washington [Mr. 
Bryan] is out of order. He will have to get unanimous consent. 

Mr. BRYAN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for one minute. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Washington asks 
unanimous consent to proceed for one minute. Is there ob- 
jection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BRYAN. I do not propose to allow the Recorp to show 
that I am opposed to this appropriation of $4,500. Those who 
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may read the Recorp will know that the motion was offered in 
order to present this matter to these two gentlemen; and now, 
not only the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. Harrison] but 
the gentleman from Virginia, the chairman of the committee in 
charge of this bill, gets up and, instead of answering the ques- 
tion I propounded in regard to the seamen’s bill and its merits, 
indulges in the same joke that the gentleman from Mississippi 
has attempted to perpetrate on the House. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. I submit, Mr. Chairman, that 
there is a motion now pending, 

Mr. BRYAN. Mr. Chairman, I withdraw my amendment. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. I object. 

Mr. BRYAN. I would like to call attention to the fact that 
the Democrats are really by their action advocating the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. FOSTER. They will not strike it out. 

Mr. BRYAN. They would like to strike out everything con- 
nected with the seamen’s bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The motion that is pending before the 
House is that of the gentleman from Washington [Mr. Bryan] 
to strike out the last word. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment, 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read: 

The Clerk read as follows: 

To enable the commission to continue its work under the treaties of 
1884, 1889, and 1905, $7,500: Provided, That $5,000 thereof is made 
immediately available to resume and continue the work relating to the 
distribution of water, under the direction of the Secretary of State, 
and as authorized by and in pursuance to the protocol of May 6, 1896, 
between the United States and Mexico, and to enable the commission to 
study the questions connected with the equitable distribution of the 
waters of the Rio Grande River between the citizens of the United 
States and Mexico, and to make an investigation under the supervision 
of the Secretary of State as to the best and most feasible method of 
preserving the boundary line between the United States and Mexico by 
preventing the flood waters of the Rio Grande and its tributaries where 
the said Rio Grande constitutes said boundary line from disturbing and 
changing the channel, and also the best and most feasible mode of im- 
pounding, regulating, and utilizing said waters in such manner as to 
secure to each country and its inhabitants their legal and equitable 
rights and interests in said waters, and to report in detail plans, find- 
ings, and conclusions to Congress not later than December 10, 1915. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Hay). Without objection, the Clerk 
will be authorized to correct the spelling of the word “ tribu- 
taries“ on lines 2 and 3 of page 11. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order 
on the paragraph. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wisconsin reserves a 
point of order on the paragraph. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I notice, Mr. Chairman, in the report that 
the Department of State recommended an appropriation of 
$50,000 in connection with this boundary commission, and the 
committee has reduced the amount appropriated last year from 
$15,000 to $7,500, and yet makes available for expenditure this 
year $5,000. 

First, I would like to inquire how much of the appropriation 
of $15,000 is now available and the reason for the deficiency 
appropriation of $5,000; and next, the reason for this new au- 
thorization about boundary lines between Mexico and Texas, 
along the Rio Grande. 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. It was in the bill 
of last year. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Well, it is all new, I will say to the gentle- 
man, after the first four lines of the proviso. 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. What does the gentleman mean by 
the first four lines? 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. I think the gentleman is mis- 
taken about that. The language is new from the beginning of 
line 15, page 10, down to the end. 

Mr. STAFFORD. That is what I said—that all after the 
first four lines is new. The proviso begins on the fourth line. 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. The appropriation of $7,500 is made 
under treaties between this country and Mexico. There is a 
commissioner on the part of this country and one on the part 
of Mexico to establish and keep established, so far as that can 
be done, the boundary line between this country and Mexico, 
and an appropriation of $7,500 was made under this treaty. 
There is another commission, which has been acting under a 
‘protocol between this country and Mexico and under the author- 

_ity of the State Department for quite a number cf years, to 
determine the amount of water of the Rio Grande that citizens 
of the United States are entitled to and the amount that citi- 
zens of Mexico are entitled to. 

As far as the boundary-line question is concerned, owing to 
the disturbed conditions in Mexico there is very little that can 
be done, and this appropriation was made simply for the pur- 


It is not new. 


poe of keeping the treaty alive until conditions got better in 
exico. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Can the gentleman furnish to the commit- 
tee a statement of the amount under the $15,000 appropriation 
that is now unexpended? 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. I think it is all expended. 

Mr. STAFFORD. With nobody representing Mexico, and stili 
the representative has gone ahead and spent $15,000, and you 
are asking for only $7,500 next year under the same conditions? 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. The gentleman must remember that 
we inherited these two commissions from a preceding administra- 
tion. One of them was authorized under a treaty made by an 
administration prior to this one, and there were a number of 
officials employed to take the measurements of the waters of 
this river and kept an office at El Paso and one in Washington. 
The officials were there, and while they were not doing as much 
work as they might have done they still were there, and on the 
pay rolls of the Government. We reduced the appropriation 
from $50,000 to $15,000, and under that they could keep only a 
portion of these officials, but they still kept enough of them to 
consume this $15,000, doing work which, while not strictly 
under these treaties, was of very great importance to the people 
on the American border in the State of Texas and work that the 
State of Texas and the citizens of that State were greatly 
interested in. We thought they could get along with even less 
than $15,000, and we cut it down to $7,500, which was enough 
to keep the organization in existence, so that when matters settle 
down in Mexico the commission will be there, the treaty will be 
alive, and our commissioner can cooperate with the Mexican 
commissioner in settling the questions that arise by reason of 
the changing channel of the Rio Grande River and the questions 
ant have arisen in the past as to the equitable distribution of 
water. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Then it is expected that this commis- 
sioner will, during the ensuing fiscal year, spend only $2,500? 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. The boundary-line commission will 
spend only $2,500. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Does the gentleman think $2,500 will be 
sufficient to undertake this new work of providing an irriga- 
tion system for the Rio Grande? 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. I do not think it will be sufficient 
for any purpose in the world except to keep the commission 
alive. I do not think they can do very much work; but they 
will be there, and the treaty will be complied with by us, and 
the institution will be ready to be reestablished and go to 
work when Mexico gets into a condition to appoint a commis- 
sioner on her part. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I understand, then, that the commissioner, 
or the attachés connected with the commission, need some new 
work in order to justify their keeping themselves employed. 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. Not some new work. 

Mr. STAFFORD. That is what you are delegating in this 
paragraph. 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. 
me. 

Mr. STAFFORD. That is what you are delegating in this 
new authorization. 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. No; that work has been done for 
years. The difference between this bill and previous bills is 
that formerly the authorization was not made by Congress, but 
an appropriation of $50,000 was made, and the State Depart- 
ment, under prior administrations, diverted the larger part of 
this $50,000 to do this work that we have specified here in the 
second part of this section, without, as we thought, any au- 
thority of law. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I ask unanimous consent to proceed for 
five minutes. : 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wisconsin asks 
unanimous consent to proceed for five minutes. Is there ob- 
jection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Since the new administration has taken 
hold, do I understand that the new commissioner has done 
none of the work authorized in this new authorization? 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. Oh, yes; he did it; but he did it 
under the authority of Congress in the last appropriation act. 

Mr. STAFFORD. There was no such authority in the appro- 
priation act as that contained in the lines following line 20, 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. It may not have been as specific 


No; the gentleman misunderstood 


and detailed as it is in this bill, but still the authority existed. 
Mr. GARNER. The authority is given in the treaty. 
Mr. STAFFORD. As I understood, last year there was a 
jumble of authority, and the commissioner who had been 
appointed found that there was no system whatsoever, and he 
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went up to the State Department and protested about the con- 
ditions existing and claimed that there were duplications of 
work and the like, and thereupon the committee rearranged 
this item and provided a special authorization, as carried in 
last year’s appropriation bill. 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. No; the gentleman is mistaken 
about that, The committee itself inserted the proyision in the 
bill. : 

Mr. STAFFORD. It was so represented to me by some per- 
sons attached to this commission, . i 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. Whoever informed the gentleman 
from Wisconsin was mistaken. The committee saw that that 
work had not been authorized by law. It was being done, 
and it was a very valuable work, and the committee put in 
this provision authorizing it. 

Mr. STAFFORD. It must be very valuable if they are going 

to appropriate only $2,500 for the ensuing year, Therefore I 
withdraw the point of order. 
- Mr. CLINE. Mr. Chairman, I want to call attention to the 
amount that has been appropriated, which I think will be in- 
teresting to the committee. Since the question of an interna- 
tional boundary between the United States and Mexico arose 
we have expended $409,000. The appropriations ran year by 
year from $20,000 to $25,000, and when the new auxiliary came 
into existence the appropriation of larger sums, as high as 
$50,000, took place, so that the entire amount expended has been 
$656,000. The reason the appropriation is only $7,500 was be- 
cause the committee thought that was sufficient to keep the com- 
mission alive, as we knew that there could not be anything done 
during the present conditions in Mexico, except what would have 
to be done over again. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CLINE. I will. | 

Mr. STAFFORD. I notice that from the State Department 
there was a proposition to construct on the upper part of the 
Rio Grande an irrigation project known as the Engle Dam, and 
it was thought that they ought to have $50,000 for another 
project. How much has been expended on the Engle Dam? 

Mr. GARNER. About $12,000,000. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The gentleman from Texas says about 
$12,000,000; that comes under the irrigation laws. 

Mr. GARNER. We have no public lands in Texas. 

Mr. COX. I want to ask the gentleman from Indiana, has 
this entire sum of money been expended for clerk hire and 
salaries? j 

Mr. CLINE. This goes way back to 1884, and that amount 
has been expended in keeping gaugers and engineers and sur- 
veyors, maintaining an office here at this capital in connection 
with it. 

Mr. COX. It is all gone for salaries practically? 

Mr. CLINE. Yes; and in determining the boundary rights of 
the Mexican people and ourselves. 

Mr. COX. I do not know anything about the geography in 
that territory down there. - 

Mr.-CLINE. A part of the money has been expended to de- 
termine the geography and where the boundary line was. 

Mr. COX. Is it a fact that the Rio Grande is constantly 
changing its channel backward and forward, washing people 
that live in the United States over into Mexico, and vice versa? 

Mr. CLINE. That is what the committee understands, and 
the further proposition is added to it to devise ways and means 
whereby the flood waters of the upper part of the Rio Grande 
can be impounded and saved. 

Mr. COX. How long has that attempt been carried on to 
impound the flood water of the upper part of the Rio Grande? 

Mr. CLINE. It is under advisement; there has been no 
attempt made to establish reservoirs. 

Mr. COX. Does the gentleman understand that the project 
is contemplated to ultimately create the erection of a great 
dam to impound the headwaters of the Rio Grande and prevent 
its overflow? 

Mr. CLINE. No; I do not understand that there is any 
proposition determined. That is one of the things the country 
will have to consider. 

Mr. ROGERS. Mr. Chairman, I have just come in, and I 
did not hear all the debate on this paragraph. I think it has 
not been brought out just how the amount in question came to 
be reeommended in the bill. We haye been hearing a good deal 
in the last weeks and months, and very properly, too, about the 
need of economy in every department of government. We have 
been told that every Secretary and every subordinate was being 
urged and required to prune down estimates to the very lowest 
possible cent. I have in my hand the estimates for the Diplo- 
matic and Consular appropriation bill of 1916 furnished the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs by the Department of State. On 
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page 13 of that print I find that in place of the $15,000 which 
was allotted last year for this Mexican Boundary Commission 
the sum of $50,000 is recommended this year, an increase of 
$35,000, or some 300 per cent, over last year. 

When the commissioner of that boundary commission, the 
Hon, John Wesley Gaines, came before the committee he was 
naturally asked why that increase was necessary at this time, 
when, as we all know, the boundary conditions are of the most 
chaotic description, and when it was obvious that in any bi- 
lateral undertaking, such as the settlement of a boundary, there 
could be no effective work done toward fixing that houndary. 
Several questions were asked Mr. Gaines along that line. In 
the course of the testimony he said he had not been consulted 
in advance by the Department of State as to what amount 
should be called for. He said he had no knowledge, until the 
moment he came before our committee, of the amount usked 
155 in behalf of his mission. Then this question was asked 

m: 


the tan oa would you suggest in substitution for the $25,000 and 
e f 8 

Mr. Gaines. Make it 825,000 for the waterworks, or so much thereof 
as is necessary—the usual way when we do not exactly know— and let 
it a nee under the administration of the Secretary of State, and say 
so literally. 


Then, again, later, this question was asked him: 


You have not giyen us in terms what you say you ought to have in 
place of the $50,000. 

Mr. Galxks. I am not an engineer, and I do not know what it would 
cost. Let it be $25,000, or so much thereof as is necessary, for 
waterworks. 

Mr. Rocers, Instead of the $50,000. 

Mr. Garnes. Yes; we do not need $50,000; I have looked far enough 
into it to see that. 

Of course it did not need the testimony of Commissioner 
Gaines; it was obvious that with the prevailing conditions on 
the Mexican border, $50,000 could not be judiciously expended 
there, nor any appreciable part of that sum. The committee 
thought it was wise and necessary to keep the commission alive, 
and having heard the testimony of Mr. Gaines, having consid- 
ered the recommendation of the Department of State, cut the 
sum down from the $50,000 which the State Department asked, 
from the $25,000 which the commissioner asked, to $7,500. 

Mr. Chairman, I maintain that the recommendation of the 
Department of State, in these days when the most rigid economy 
is required in all branches of Government, for three or four 
times as much as last year, without reason and without fohnda- 
tion, was an insult to the Committee on Foreign Affairs, was 
an insult to this body. I maintain that those recommendations 
ought to be made with prudence and foresight, discrimination 
and care, and that we can not have the slightest confidence in 
any recommendation unless we know that their advice has been 
carefully considered by the Department of State, that it repre- 
sents due study and accurately reflects present-day conditions. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentlema: from Massa- 
chusetts has expired. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, there are two typographical 
errors in this paragraph that ought to be corrected at this time. 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia rose. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I suggest to the gentleman from 
Virginia that we correct those typographical errors in lines 
8 and 8. 

The CHAIRMAN, Without objection, the typographical er- 
rors will be corrected. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, I do not agree with 
the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Rocers] that the fact 
that the State Department sent an estimate greater than it 
turned out was needed to the Committee on Foreign Affairs 
was an insult to that committee. I think, on the contrary, it 
showed that the State Department had confidene> in the com- 
mittee, and knew that the committee would investigate the esti- 
mate and not make a report in favor of an estimate that was 
not justified by the facts and the law. And I want to say, Mr. 
Chairman, that the way the State Department fell into this 
error was because for years, under Republican administrations, 
they had been sending estimates for this and giving appropria- 
tions for $50.000 for this commission, when it was doing no 
more work then than it did last year on $15,000. I think the 
committee is deserving of the thanks of the House, as it has the 
confidence of the State Department, for investigating the esti- 
mates so carefully and reporting to this House only such sums 
as are necessary to properly carry on the work of the projects 
under that department. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Virginia 
surely was not serious when he said that they did as much 
work last year as they did some years ago upon this boundary 
commission? 
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Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. I am serious in that; yes. 

Mr. MANN. Then the gentleman is not informed as to the 
facts. There is no work being done on this boundary commis- 
sion now to speak of. We are paying a salary to a former 
Member of this House—and I have no objection to that—to 
maintain’ the commission alive; but for many years before the 
Mexican trouble got bad they were really working on this 
boundary commission. 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. If the gentleman makes the state- 
ment that they did any work, he is ignorant of the facts. 

Mr. MANN. Oh, I am not. I took the trouble to look this 
up, something which probably the gentleman has not done. 
There was a great deal of actual work done on this boundary 
commission, actual work in the field as well as in the office. It 
is a mere honorary position now, a sinecure. 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. It was a sinecure before, and for 
years the only thing the commission did was to work on what 
is known as the Chamizal case, being a litigation between citi- 
zens of this country and citizens of Mexico to determine in 
which country about 600 acres of land at El Paso was located. 
For years an appropriation of $50,000 was made to keep up this 
commission, with a long list of high-paid officials, and, so far as 
we were able to find out, the only work they accomplished was 
the work they did on this Chamizal case, determining in which 
country a few bancos were located. When these gentlemen who 
constitute this commission came before the committee they 
themselves could tell of no other work that had been done. I 
was justified in saying that the work done by this commission 
last year upon $15,000 was as great as the work that had been 
done heretofore for $50,000. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

To enable the Secretary of State to mark the boundary and make the 
surveys incidental thereto between the Territory of Alaska and the 
Dominion of Canada, in conformity with the award of the Alaskan 
Boundary Tribunal and existing treaties, including employment at the 
seat of government of such surveyors, computers, draftsmen, and clerks 
as are necessary; and for the more effective demarcation and mapping 
eee to the treaty of April 11, 1908, between the United States an 

reat Britain, of the land and water boundary line between the United 
States and the Dominion of Canada, as established under existing 
treaties, to be expended under the m of the Secretary of State, 
including the employment at the seat of government of such surveyors, 
computers, draftsmen, and clerks as are necessary, and commutation to 
members of the field force while on field duty, actual expenses not ex- 

$2.50 per day each, to be expended in accordance with regula- 

tions from time to time prescribed by the Secretary of State, $40,000, 
together with the unexpended balance of previous appropriations for 
these objects: Provided, That hereafter advances of money under the 
appronrisiion, Boundary line, Alaska and Canada, and the United 
States and Canada,“ may be made to the commissioner on the part of 
the United States and by his authority to chiefs of parties, who shall 
ve bond under such rules and regulations and in such sum as the 
tary of State may direct, and accounts arising under such advances 
shall be rendered through and ny the commissioner on the part of the 
United States to the Treasury partment as under advances hereto- 
fore made to chiefs of parties. f 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I reserve the point of order. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Mr. Chairman, I reserye the 
point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from North Carolina and 
the gentleman from Wisconsin reserve a point of order. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr. Chairman, I wish to offer an amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. That can not be done until the point of 
order is disposed of. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Mr. Chairman, I would like 
to ask the chairman of the committee why the provision is in- 
serted on page 12, line 7, “that hereafter advances of money, 
etc,” thereby making permanent law? 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, it was in order to 
pay promptly the parties that the commissioners sent up on 
the Canadian boundary line. The representation made to the 
committee was that when the vouchers had to go through the 
State Department the pay was delayed and these parties were 
a long time getting their pay. It was practically done in this 
way before, but they wanted authority of law. They had 
been doing it in this way, but some question was raised by 
the Auditor of the State Department, and in order to prevent 
delay in paying these rodmen and laborers and others they 
wanted the matter made clear. We understand that the work 
will probably be completed within a year or two. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. That being true, there was 
less necessity for making it permanent law than if it were 
going to continue for a longer period of time. 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. No. These men go up into the 
woods in Maine and they have a great deal of trouble getting 
up there and they need their pay promptly. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. What is the reason that that 


can not be done without this proviso? 
Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. My recollection is that Dr. Tittmann 
sald they would have to get a youcher for each man and’ it 
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would have to come back and be certified by the State De- 
partment before the auditor would pay. $ 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Well, if the gentleman would 
leave out the word “hereafter,” it would effect the same pur- 


pose, 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. The purpose of this was to make it 
only apply to this particular appropriation. i 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Mr. Chairman, I withdraw 
the point of order and offer an amendment to strike out the 
word “ hereafter” in line 7, page 12. 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. The amendment is acceptable. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I believe I have a reserva- 
tion of a point of order pending. Mr, Chairman, I can not agree 
with the chairman of the committee, so far as the present ex- 
planation has been made, that there is any urgent need of giv- 
ing the chairman of this commission full authority to control 
the moneys expended by the-commission. We are acquainted 
with conditions existing in other branches of the service where 
the persons who perform work in the field receive their money 
direct and are obliged to give vouchers therefor, and I do not 
think it is a very good system of accounting to pay over the 
money entirely to one man, even though he is under bond, and 
allow him to determine whether the money is properly ex- 
pended by his subordinates. I think it is a better system of - 
checks and control to have the individual employees give vouch- 
ers, as in the Postal Service, rather than depute to one man the 
privilege and have the money go through his subordinates with- 
out check or control. Now, it is true the Coast and Geodetic 
Survey has it to some extent, but I question whether we should 
depart from the present practice; and unless the gentleman can 
give some further reason, I shall feel constrained to make the 
point of order on the proviso, 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. 
said: ? 

The system i advances to chief: 
delays, Pprineipaliy e. as kin as T 
time a field officer makes requisition for funds and the date he re- 
celyes notice that they are placed to his credit, and, further, because 
the system of direct advances to field officers imposes upon them the 
necessity of extensive accounting. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I wish to say to the gentleman that I read 
the report, but it did not satisfy me there should be any change 
made. Here under the existing practice the chief of parties 
receives these moneys, and he accounts for them and is obliged 
to give vouchers. If we pay all that money over to one man 
there will be no check whatsoever, but merely the bond received 
from the various individuals, 8 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. And the account he renders for it. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The comptroller and auditor do not pass 
upon those. I think, Mr. Chairman, it would be a bad practice 
to adopt this policy, and therefore I make the point of order 
on the proviso, beginning line 7, page 12. 

The CHAIRMAN, The point of order is sustained. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr. Chairman, I desire to offer the fol- 
lowing amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend, by inserting after the word “ necessary,” in line 2, page 12, 
the following: “And including a sum not exceeding $50 per month as 
additional compensation for the clerk of the Coast and Geodetic Survey 
disbursing these funds.” 

Mr, COX. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order. 

Mr. FOSTER. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order, 
Does the gentleman wish me to reserve it? 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Yes. 

Mr. FOSTER. Then I will reserve it. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr. Chairman, this amendment is to 
carry out what was recommended by the State Department. 
The State Department recommended that the chief clerk of the 
Coast and Geodetic Survey be paid an additional $50 per month 
as disbursing agent. Now, when this commission was organized, 
in 1908, the chief clerk was asked to take charge of the dis- 
bursements, and for many years he continued this work until 
it became quite onerous. In 1913 a letter was written to the 
chief clerk, Nicholas G. Henry, which is as follows: 

i p Manch 24, 1913. 


Here is what the commissioner 


Mr, NICHOLAS G. HENRY, 
Coast. and Geodetic Survey, Washington, D. C. : 

Sm: At the uest of Mr. O. H. Tittmann, Superintendent of the 
Coast and Geodetic pretend you are hereby La nted a 1 dis- 
bursing agent of this department to disburse, under the direction of Mr. 
Tittmann, so much of the appropriation of $75,000 DD . for in 
the Diplomatic and Consular appropriation act of April 30, 1912, and 
the unexpended balance of vious 8 as may be actually 
necessary to mark the boundary and make the surveys incidental thereto 
between the Territory of Alaska and the Dominion of Canada in con- 
formity with the award of the Alaskan Boundary Tribunal and exist 
treaties and for the more effective demarcation and mapping, pursuan 
to the treaty of April 11, 1908, between the United States and Great 
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Britain, of the land and water boundary line between the United States 
and the Dominion of Canada as established under existing treaties. 

It has been decided to allow you $50 per month for your additional 
services as special disbursing agent of the department, to cease when 
in the judgment of Mr. Tittmann your services are no longer required. 

A blank form of bond for execution by you in the penal sum of $20,000 
is herewith inclosed, together with three cards which you are requested 
to sign for the use of the accounting officers of the Treasury De- 
partment. 

I am, sir, your obedient servant, 
ALVEY A. ADEE, 
Acting Secretary of State. 


Now, Mr. Henry entered upon the work and for several 
months he received $50 per month, but the auditor in looking 
over the accounts decided that there was no authorization for 
this $50 per month, and, though he was doing the work and had 
been paid, decided that he could not be paid because there was 
no authorization. So he put it up to the comptroller and the 
comptroller decided definitely that the payment could not be 
made, because there was no authority for it. 

Now, Mr. Henry has continued to do that work. He is a splen- 


did and efficient man. He gets only $1,800 a year, and he has. 


spent the larger part of his leave each year in catching up with 
this disbursing work and tabulating it, and so forth. In fact, 
I believe he received last year nine and three-eighths days of 
his entire leave, and the balance of it he spent on his books in 
this matter. Each and every day during the year he keeps 
these accounts. He can not do it during his time in the office, 
because he has too much other work to do, and he does it after 
his hours are over, at night. He is a man who knows how to do 
it, has made a splendid official, and he has been in the depart- 
ment for years, and has been doing this work. The State De- 
partment wants him to have the $50 per month; the State De- 
partment, under Acting Secretary of State Adee, wanted him 
to have the $50 per month; and there is no authorization for it. 
He has been doing the work outside of his regular official duties, 
and he has been giving a bond of $20,000 for the faithful per- 
formance of that work, and the premium on that $20,000 bond he 
has been paying out of his own pocket. He could not complain, 
because he accepted the job, and he believed he was going to 
get the $50 a month, but the comptroller found he could not be 
paid. I know this gentleman, and I believe that you, if you 
could see him and talk to him, would find out, as I have found 
out, that this is a meritorious case and that he is entitled to 
this money. 

Mr. BORLAND. I would like to have the gentleman yield to 
me long enough to ask the chairman of the committee who acts 
as disbursing clerks of these other commissions? 

Mr. LINTHICUM. I have only a couple of minutes. I will 
not yield for a question as to some other commissions. If you 
waunt to ask about this one, all right. 

Mr. BORLAND. It strikes me that this can not be an isolated 
case. It must occur in other commissions. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. I think there must be some money pro- 
vided out of which they are paid in those other funds. I am 
anxious that this man should receive this extra $50 a month, 
because he has performed the duty, and the State Department 
says he ought to have it and they recommend it. We did not 
have all the facts before us, and it was stricken out of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman reserve the point of 
order? 

Mr. COX. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order. 

Mr. CLINE. Mr. Chairman, I would like to make a remark or 
two concerning the amendment of the gentleman from Maryland. 

Mr. COX. I reserve the point of order. 

Mr. CLINE. Mr. Chairman, I am opposed to increasing the 
salaries, especially of this commission. It has been the most 
expeusive piece of work that this Government has ever under- 
taken by way of a commission. We have expended on the 
boundary line between Alaska and Canada—and I am not find- 
ing any particular fault with that, because the difficulties nec- 
essarily encountered to establish the boundary line there are 
very great—we have expended in establishing the boundary line 
between Alaska and Canada $668,000 in round numbers, 

Mr. COX. How long has it been running? 

Mr. CLINE. From 1905 to 1912. The unfinished work, 
which was a very small amount, was then transferred from 
the Alaska boundary line to the commission that had charge of 
the boundary line between the United States and Canada, and 
the total amount expended between the United States and Can- 
ada, and that work consisted chiefly of remonumenting the line, 
the line having been established some time about 1850. But 
we have expended in remonumenting that line $749,176, and 
this commission did not have jurisdiction over more than 
1,000 miles of the line between the United States and Canada. 
Over 1,000 miles of the line is a water boundary under the 
jurisdiction of another commission. It illustrates the absolute 


for these commissions. As I have said, we expended $749,176 
to establish the Canadian boundary. To survey the Northern 
Pacific Railroad from 1866 to 1870—and I understand they 
made three surveys; that is, they surveyed three different 
routes—the directors of the organization spent only $250,000. 
I am not including the amount, of course, that the Government 
paid for sending the Army along to keep the Indians off the 
survey. But the actual expenses of the survey by the directors 
of the Northern Pacific Railroad were $250,000, and yet we 
have spent in remonumenting this line between the United 
States and Canada $749,176, and the end is not yet. 

I shall incorporate at this point in my remarks the data 
furnished me by the State Department showing the amounts 
appropriated, available, and expended, respectively, on the 
boundary between the United States and Alaska and between 
the United States and Canada year by year since the projects 
have been undertaken. 


Appropriation, “Boundary line, Ane one Canada,” for fiscal years 1905 
0 . 


Total Expendi- 
Year. tions and avaible anes Balances. 
FC $100,000.00 | $100,000.00 | $36,208. 40 
Co CST RE AE SRO Lt 18.28 0) 128, 788.00 49,191.53 
D 178.902 0 '\ 104,602.07 | 89, 893. 27 
S 44.0 0% %, 8. 80 78,553.52 
75, 000. 00 
See Nes N N 77770 E R 
INO Soccer A A: 100,000.00 | 191,155.28 | 189,477.36 
100, 000. 00 
Gh eee ee ee VTV 
I 200,000.00 | 301,677.92 225,106. 27 


1 Available balances from previous ropriations reappropriated and made 
available for expenditure . year. sisi 


The appropriations, “Boundary line, Alaska and Canada” and 
“Boundary line, United States and Canada,” were combined by Con- 
gress for the fiscal year 1913, the unexpended balances of both appro- 
8 being reappropriated and made available for use, together with 

e new appropriation, under the title, “ Boundary line, Alaska and 
Canada and United States and Canada.” 


Appropriation, “Boundary line, United States and Canada,” for fiscal 
years 1904 to 1912. 


Appropria- 
tions and 
balances. 


7 Total 
amr: ble. 


Expendi- 
availa tures. | Balances. 


N $100,000.00 | $100,000.00 864,300. 48 | $35, 600. 52 

F 138.500. 2) 135,000.52 | 67,064.42) 68,536.10 

F 185.3810 118,536.10 | 25, 864. 10 92,671.91 

007) or eee 1,651.81 112,671.91 | 6,297. 00 | 106,374.22 
20, 000.00 | 

BOR e Eaa 1160,32. J 126,374.22 | 10,730.78 | 106,643.44 

a EE noo s da |} 126,043.44 | 36,951.85 | 89, 688, 50 

F 1 25700008 | 114,688.59 | 65,026.75 | 49, 661. 88 
, } 

F 149.001. 84 J 154,661.84] 66,747.57 | 87,914.27 
601. 

7717 , $5000.00 |} 190,914.27] 91,939.76 | 90,974.51 
014. 


1 Available balances from previous appropriations reappropriated and made 
available for expenditure during succeed ing fiscal year. z 


The appropriations, “ Boundary line, United States and Canada,” and 
„Boundary line, Alaska and Canada,” were combined by Congress for 
the fiscal year 1913. the unexpended balances of both appropriations 
being reappropriated and made available for use, together with the new 
appropriation, under the title, Boundary line, Uni States and Can- 
SAA and Alaska and Canada.” 

Appropriation, “Boundary line, Alaska and Canada and United States 
and Canada,” fiscal years 1913 to 1915. 


Appropria- 


Total Expendi- 
Year. parece available. tires: Balances. 
$75, 000. 

11717700 eS 190,974. 51 |} $242, 546.16 | $182, $51.29 | $59, 694. 87 
| eee 

I i 20.60.57 159,694.87 122, 208. 82 37, 396. 05 
100, 000. 00 

A | #73803 | e 


1 Available balance from appropriation “ Boundary line, United States and Canada, 
1912.” 
2 Available balance from appropriation “ Boundary line, Alaska and Canada, 1912.“ 
balances from appropriat 


3 Available ces ap) ions for 1913 and 1914 reappropriated and 


necessity for some different manner of making appropriations | made available for expenditure during fiscal years 1914 and 1915, respectively. 
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I want to say that it illustrates the viciousness of making a 
lump-sum appropriation to these commissions. Of course, they 
say a man ought not to complain about a method for expending 
money when he has no better theory to advocate, but there is 
net a man here who is acquainted with private business who 
would turn over such sums to be expended without better 
supervision. And we have made available in several instances 
more than $250,000 to this commission to dip into and spend 
here and there wherever they thought it was necessary. I say 
that is a waste of public funds. It is illustrated by a remark 
I once heard from a great Republican orator who is now de- 
ceased. He said that Uncle Sam would spend a dollar as 
though it was a leaf and that leaf as though he owned the whole 
unbounded forest. I simply make the statement that we are 
compelled to take these estimates from men who are interested 
always in increasing their respective appropriation, and we 
have no way of determining the actual amount necessary. We 
ought not to make such an appropriation as this, and for that 
reason the committee at this time cut down the amount that 
was appropriated to $40,000 and made available the unex- 
pended balance. The commission last year worked from about 
the Ist of May to the 1st of October. Of course, the surveyors 
come back and make a permanent record of the field notes and 
the topographers make the necessary maps in connection with 
the survey. But no man can make me understand that it is 
necessary to spend in remonumenting the line between the 
United States and Canada $746,000, with two or three years yet 
to run. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I move to amend by striking out, 
on page 12, line 3, after the word “duty,” the comma and in- 
serting the word “ or.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MANN]. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

12, line by striking out, after the word “ duty,” the 
Sanne and eatin 8 “or,” y 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I am not sure whether that is 
the proper thing to do; but the language of the bill as it reads, 
I think, can not be understood. It says, “Commutation to 
members of the field force while on duty, actual expenses not 
exceeding $2.50 per day each,” and so forth. If the commuta- 
tion is to be limited to $2.50, then the amendment that I have 
offered is the proper amendment. 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. What is the language now? 

Mr. MANN. “Commutation to members of the field force 
while on duty, actual expenses not exceeding $2.50 per day 
each.” In either case the amendment I offer limits the commu- 
tation. 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. That is right. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Maryland moves to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. In reference to what the gentleman from 
Indiana [Mr. CLINE] says about increasing salaries, I think 
this stands on a different basis from the ordinary increase. 
Here is a man who was appointed by the Secretary of State to 
do this work. He was ordered to do it, and he took out a bond 
of $20,000, and he has been disbursing over $200,000 each year. 
He was receiving $50 a month for this service, according to the 
Secretary's own letter. Yet you say he should not have it. If 
he took that appointment in good faith and has done the work 
and given the bond and paid for it out of his own pocket in 
all equity he is entitled to the increase promised him by the 
department. $ 

Mr. CLINE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Yes. 

Mr. CLINE. Is not that the argument that any man can 
make about increasing his salary? 

Mr. LINTHICUM. No. Here is a man who is appointed to 
an office outside his regular duties. He is ordered to give a 
bond. He gives a bond, and he pays for it out of his own 
pocket, and does the work, and now you say he ought not have 
the salary promised him. 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, may I interrupt the 
gentleman? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Maryland yield 
to the gentleman from Virginia? 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Yes. 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. Is it not a fact that this salary 
was contracted for and paid for some years and then under a 
ruling of the auditor he had to refund? 

Mr. LINTHICUM. It is a fact that he received it for several 


months, and when the auditor said there was no authority for 
it, he received it no longer; and then the State Department 


recommended that it be put into the bill, so that he would have 
the authority to pay him. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Maryland yield 
to the gentleman from Wisconsin? 

Mr. LINTHICUM. I do. 

Mr. STAFFORD. When was that decision made? 

Mr. LINTHICUM. I do not know exactly; but it was about 
three months after March 4, 1913—in June or July. There 
was a decision to the effect that he could not receive it. He 
en been doing the work and paying the premium on the 

ond. 

Mr. STAFFORD. What is his salary? 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Eighteen hundred dollars. He is earn- 
ing it. I am sorry that the gentleman saw proper to make the 
point of order to that. It is a just claim. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield for 
a question? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Maryland yield 
to the gentleman from Wisconsin? 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Yes. 

Mr. COOPER. Is there any question about the authority of 
the official who wrote that letter and made that promise? 

Mr. LINTHICUM. I do not know anything about the au- 
thority he had. He was the Acting Secretary of State. I pre- 
sume he thought he had the authority. He thought the money 
could be paid out of the regular fund as compensation for his 
services as disbursing agent, and he told him to go ahead and 
do it, and he did it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

INTERNATIONAL PRISON COMMISSION.. 

For subscription of the United States as an adhering member of the 
International Prison Commission, and the expenses of a commission, 
including preparation of reports, $2,550. 

Me BORLAND. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Missouri moves to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask the 
chairman of the committee a question. What does the evidence 
show as to what that $2,500 is expended for? 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. It began many years ago, I think in 
1846. I think the organization was effected on the initiative of 
this country. Conferences are held every five years. Twenty 
nations are members of it. The object is to study the treat- 
ment of criminals, to promote prison reform, the general sup- 
pression of crime, and the rescue of children. The United 
States became a member 20 years ago. The first regular ap- 
propriation we made was in 1897. The quota was paid to the 
prison bureau at Berne, Switzerland. The American commis- 
sioner is Dr. Charles R. Henderson. He is under the jurisdic- 
tion of the Secretary of State. His reports have to be made 
to the Secretary of State. j 

Mr. BORLAND. How much was the first appropriation? 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. The same as this one. 

Mr. BORLAND. About $2,500 a year? 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. Yes. 

Mr. BORLAND. How does it happen that our expenses as 
one member of that body run $2,500 a year? With the meeting 
only once in five years, how can they absorb that amount of 
money? 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. They keep a bureau at Berne, with 
a considerable number of clerks and officials in it, and get out 
very valuable literature. There are only 20 adhering nations, 
so that does not mean a very large total amount of money. 
They pay in proportion to the population, I think, so they do 
not all pay as much as we do. 

Mr. BORLAND. There is a meeting only once in five years? 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. They meet only once in five years, 
but the work is kept up all the time. The bureau is maintained 
regularly. 

Mr. BORLAND. Once in five years we send representatives, 
do we? 

Mr, FLOOD of Virginia. Once in five years there is a meeting 
of the representatives of these different nations. 

Mr. BORLAND. Do we have an additional expense at that 
time? 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. No; this appropriation covers that. 

Mr. BORLAND. Are all of the expenses paid out of this 
fund? 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. The expenses of our commissioner, 
Dr. Henderson, of Chicago, are paid out of it; yes. 

Mr. BORLAND. I thought something in the hearings of the 
committee would show what they spent the money for. 
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Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. Some of it is spent in publication 
work. 

Mr. BORLAND. Do we have a separate employee there? 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. No. 

Mr. BORLAND. No American representative? 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. No; but the reports are published 
and sent out. 

Mr. BORLAND. I take it when we have occasion to send a 
delegate to that meeting we send some American official who is 
in Europe, convenient to the place of the meeting, do we not? 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. No; Dr. Henderson, of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, goes as our delegate. 

Mr. BORLAND. What is his official position? 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. Dr. Charles R. Henderson, of the 
University of Chicago, is the representative of this country in 
that congress. 

Mr. BORLAND. That amount seems to be a good deal in 
comparison with the amount we pay for keeping up the bureau 
for the suppression of the African slave trade. That is only 
$125. 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. But the activities of this bureau 
are much larger. The printing is considerably more. 

Mr. BORLAND. I suppose the committee have looked into 
it to see whether this continuing expense ought to go on. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. Chairman, I notice in the hearings, 
according to the statement of Mr. Carr, that this is the sum 
contributed annually, and that it has remained the same for 
many years, although the population has increased; that it is 
now proposed to request the Government to contribute the 
maximum sum mentioned, namely, 50 francs for each 1,000,000 
inhabitants, and that several governments have already sig- 
nified their intention to grant this increased contribution. This 
is the quota of the United States in that amount. 

Mr. MOORE. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. Has the gentleman from Virginia any objection to re- 
curring to page 12, line 24, for the purpose of inserting a comma 
after the word “Continent”? There should be one there. 

Mr. FOSTER. The enrolling clerk has the power to correct 
the punctuation. 

Mr. MOORE. I ask unanimous consent to insert a comma 
after the word “ Continent,” in line 24, page 12. I do not press 
it at all unless the gentleman from Virginia agrees to it. As it 
reads there it says, “in a certain defined zone of the African 
Continent of firearms.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania asks 
unanimous consent to insert a comma after the word “ Conti- 
nent,” in line 24, page 12. If there be no objection, the amend- 
ment will be agreed to. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

PAN AMERICAN UNION, 


Pan American Union, $75,000: Provided, That any DONE received 
from the other American Republics for tbe 25 57 of the Union shall 
be paid into the Treasury as a credit, in addition to the appropriation, 
and may be drawn therefrom u requisitions of the chairman of the 
governing board of the Union for the purpose of meeting the mses 
of the Union and of carrying out the orders of said governing rd: 
And provided further, That the Public Printer be, and he is hereby. 
authorized to print an edition of the monthly bulletin not to exe 
6,000 copies per month, for distribution by the Union during the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1916. 


Mr. GOULDEN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word for the purpose of asking the chairman of the committee 
what amount of money has been contributed by the different 
American Republics. 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. To the Pan American Union? 

Mr. GOULDEN. Yes. 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. The rest of them contribute $50,000. 

Mr. GOULDEN. I notice it says here— 

That any moneys received from the other American Republics for the 
support of the union shall be paid into the Treasury as a credit, in addi- 
tion to the appropriation, and may be drawn therefrom upon requisi- 
tions of the chairman of the governing board of the union for the pur- 
pose of 3 the expenses of the union and of carrying out the orders 
of said governing board. 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. It is based on population. 

Mr. GOULDEN. I withdraw the pro forma amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: ; 

INTERNATIONAL BUREAU OF THE PERMANENT COURT OF ARBITRATION. 

To meet the share of the United States in the expenses for the 
calendar year 1914 of the International Bureau of the Permanent Court 
of Arbitration, created under article 22 of the convention concluded at 
The Hague, July 29, 1899, for the pacific settlement of international 
disputes, $1,250. 

Mr. BORLAND.. Mr. Chairman, I want to call the chairman’s 
attention again to the fact that here is a very important inter- 
national organization, and our contribution to that is only 
$1,250. It does seem on further investigation that $2,550 for a 


prison commission is an amount that is not properly represented 
by the amount of work that we get out of them. 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. The committee did not agree with 
the gentleman about that. They did make inquiry into it, and 
as the gentleman from Mississippi called the attention of the 
gentleman from Missouri to the fact, it was the purpose to in- 
crease it rather than to decrease it. They seem to have the idea 
that the work that is appealing to the different countries which 
are parties to it is a work that is valuable to those who are 
interested in improving prison conditions all over the world. 

Mr. BORLAND. I have never seen or heard of any of their 
work, so it can not be very far-reaching, 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. The gentleman from Illinois by my 
side and the gentleman from Illinois on the other side and the . 
committee have inquired into it, and they are all of the opinion 
that the work is very valuable, and probably next year there 
will be a proposition to increase the appropriation. 

Mr. BORLAND. And I think the proposition will not be 
met. Twelve hundred and fifty dollars for the international 
bureau of the permanent court of arbitration is a very reason- 
able sum, but $2,550 for a prison commission seems to me more 
than we get out of it. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BORLAND. I will. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. May I make the suggestion that the 
amount of which the gentleman speaks as being somewhat 
extravagant carries a delegate? 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. A commissioner, 

Mr. MONTAGUE. I used the word delegate to bring out the 
idea of a representative. In the Hague tribunal the appro- 
priation does not cover the delegate, but only our proportional 
part for the maintenance of the bureau itself. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

The judge of the said court and the district attorney shall, when the 
sessions of the court are held at other cities than Shanghai, receive in 
addition to their salaries their necessary actual expenses during such 
sessions, not to exceed $10 per day for the 58 85 and $5 per day for 
the district attorney; and so much as may necessary for said pur- 
poses during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1916, is hereby appropriated, 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. I wish to inquire the reason why you single out 
the district attorney and pay his actual expenses, and not accord 
the same consideration to the marshal and the clerk when they 
are obliged to accompany the court when held at some other 
place than Shanghai. 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. We do it in the interest of economy. 

Mr. STAFFORD. You have been doing it all along, and it is 
not fair treatment. Why single out one and deprive the other 
two, who have equally meritorious claims, when they are 
obliged to accompany the court when held at a place other than 
Shanghai? If the gentleman is going to economize, why not 
eliminate all? Why single out the higher officials and leave 
the fellows with smaller salaries to pay their own expenses? 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. I am willing to eliminate all of 
them. We have carried this provision for years. We inherited 
it and have not thought to change it. 

Mr. MANN. If the gentleman from Illinois will allow me, I 
think they have a court bailiff at each place. 

Mr. STAFFORD. But they have no clerk. 

Mr. MANN. I think they have. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I have been informed that they have not, 
and that the clerk is obliged to accompany the court to each 
place. 

Mr. MANN. They could have a clerk at each place. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I say that the clerk is entitled to his 
expenses as well as the marshal. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. The clerk and the marshal 
can have deputies at these places. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The gentleman realizes that that would 
cost a great deal more than it would to pay their expenses, at 
not to exceed $5 a day, when accompanying the court. 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. The marshal could not have a 
deputy unless he paid him, because his salary is fees. 

Mr. MANN. I have no doubt he has a bailiff. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I am not sufficiently advised about that, 
but I do not believe that the gefitleman or his committee is in 
favor of putting a wet blanket on the judge and district attor- 
rey holding court at other places than at Shanghai when the 
purpose of justice demand, which would happen if you struck 
out these lines. 

I will not offer an amendment this year, but I would like to 
have the gentleman and his committee next year inquire into as 
to why the clerk and the marshal should not receive the same 
treatment. 

Will the gentleman kindly bear in mind next year an inquiry 
into whether there is any reason for not paying the clerk’s 
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expenses if he accompanies the court, as I understand he] Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, the intention of the 


does. 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. Yes; we will look into it. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
two words, and I do so for the purpose of asking the chairman 
a question. I have understood that in this court in China, 
where we are paying a total of $28,800 a year, that there are 
not more than a dozen cases a year, and that those are of 
trivial importance. 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, I think the gentle- 
man is mistaken. I made a special inquiry of a gentleman in 
the State Department, whom I believe is as well informed as 
anyone in this country about this, and he told me that the busi- 
ness was considerable. 

Mr. BAILEY. I understood from a gentleman who has been 
practicing before that court more or less, and was told within 
an hour, that there were very few cases. 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. Who is the gentleman to whom the 
gentleman alludes? j: 

Mr. BAILEY. A Mr. Curtis. 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. He has been before committees of 
Congress here for the last four or five years making repre- 
sentations about this court that an investigation of our com- 
mittee does not show to be correct. 

Mr. BAILEY. The gentleman was before a committee of 
which I have the honor to be a member a few months ago and 
made certain charges, which were so well sustained that the 
judge against whom they were filed was compelled to retire, 
and did retire. 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. There is now another judge there. 

Mr. BAILEY. Yes. 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. I referred to his statement about 
there being no business before the court. I was informed, as I 
say, by an official of the State Department that there was a 
great deal of business in this court and that Mr. Curtis’s state- 
ment in reference to that matter is incorrect. He made that 
statement to me. I do not know that he ever appeared before 
the committee, but he made it to me personally, and he has 
been around Congress here making attacks on this court for a 
number of years on account of differences which he had with 
the judge who has resigned. 

Mr. BAILEY. I have also been informed, whether correctly 
or not, that the district attorney in the China court was not 
a lawyer at all. 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. Oh, that is a mistake. I think the 
gentleman is a young lawyer, but he is a lawyer, and a good one. 

Mr. BAILEY. The allegation is made that he is not a lawyer 
at all. 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. I will say to the gentleman that I 
have a friend who is to be marshal of this court and who is 
also a lawyer. 

Mr. CURRY. Mr. Chairman, I believe this court is of suffi- 

cient importance to be retained in China on account of the con- 
ditions in the Orient at the present time, and even if there 
were no cases before the court it should be retained for the 
purpose of maintaining the dignity and standing of the coun- 
try. The fact of the matter is that many cases are brought 
before this court, and the marshal made many arrests last 
year. He made 8 or 10 arrests in December. What I want to 
call the attention of the committee to is the fact that, while 
the marshal may have a deputy and the clerk may have a 
deputy at places where the court is held other than Shanghai, 
there is but one stenographer connected with the court, and 
his salary is $1,800 a year, and out of that $1,800 a year he 
has to pay all of his traveling expenses and his hotel bills 
while he is absent from the location of the court at Shanghai. 
I think that next year the committee ought to arrange for the 
proper care of these lower paid officials. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Salaries, United States agency: Two counsel, at $2,520 per annum; 
one stenographer, at $1,200 per annum; and messenger, $720 per an- 
num; in all, $4,440. 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, I desire to move to 
strike out the words “in all, $4,440.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 16, line 25, strike out the words “in all, $4,440,” 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, the item says “two counsel, at 
$2,520 per annum.” Is it intended to have two counsel at that 


sum each? 
Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. Yes. 
Mr. MANN. It would be necessary to say “each,” then; and 


then the gentleman could move to change the total. As the bill 
reads without the word “each” the two counsel combined would 
get $2,520. 


committee is to provide for two counsel at $2,520 each, and I 
make that amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 16, line 24, after the word “ annum,” insert the word “ each.” 


ri CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to ihe amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

‘ ar, MANN. Now I suggest that the gentleman correct the 
otal. 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, I will withdraw the 
former amendment in respect to the total and offer another 
amendment, to change the figures “$4,440 ” to “ $6,960.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 16, line 25, strike out “ $4,440" and insert “ $6,960.” 


Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, I want to ask the 
chairman of the committee a few questions in regard to this 
item, in which I notice that there is a considerable reduction. 
I certainly do not take any exception to that, but I am inter- 
ested in knowing exactly how the committee arrived at a knowl- 
edge of what particular positions should be eliminated. For 
instance, I notice here that the bill provides for two counsel 
at $2,540 each. At the same time the committee has eliminated 
the position of joint secretary provided for under current law. 
I assume the gentleman will say that this economy was made 
possible by the fact that it is not expected that the commission 
will be able to do much during the next fiscal year toward the 
settlement of claims. If that be true, I do not understand why 
you want two counsel. It seems to me a secretary might be 
needed for the purpose of taking care of the business and 
papers, and so forth, of the commission. 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. I will say to the gentleman the com- 
mittee thought this tribunal would be able to do very little 
work during this year, but it was constituted under a treaty, 
and we thought it wise to keep the tribunal together and to keep 
some person in charge of the office who would take charge of 
the papers, the books, the briefs that had been prepared when 
the tribunal last met; and in doing that we decided to dispense 
with the high-priced lawyers, such as the agent at $7,500, the 
attorney at $5,000, also dispensing with the law clerk at $1,800; 
and we kept those two attorneys, one of whom would act as 
disbursing officer, and they could work on those cases during 
the time between now and the next assembling of the tribunal, 
and by making this arrangement we save $40,000. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Do I understand it is expected 
that one of the counsel shall act in the place of the secretary? 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. Act as disbursing officer instead 
of the joint secretary; that was the idea the committee had. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. The item does not say so; it 
makes no provision for that. 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. The duties may be imposed upon 
him by the Secretary of State. 

Mr. SMITH of New York. I was going to suggest there is 
no work for a joint secretary while the commission is not in 
session, and this work is being carried on and the pending 
cases are being carried on by these two counsel. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. From the statement made by the 
gentleman from Virginia, it seems to me the only work that is 
expected to be done by this commission during the next fiscal 
year would be such as is usually done by a secretary. 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. This is not the secretary. This is 
the joint secretary, the secretary who acts and works when 
England and the United States are both represented. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I am not going to offer any amend- 
ment, for if I had any idea of doing so I do not think it would 
be adopted; but from the statement made in detail of the duties 
of these counsels it seems to me they are more peculiarly the 
duties of the secretary rather than of a counsel, as I understood 
the gentleman to say that about all to be done was to look after 
the papers, books, and briefs, and keep the records straight. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. Just a moment. No; the joint 
secretary acts as disbursing officer of this tribunal, and we 
think one of these attorneys can do that, and then they could 
spend their time preparing cases that they already have, so as 
to be ready to submit them to the tribunal when it next meets; 
but I believe the result will be that the State Department will 
not keep at least one of them. I think there is only one there 
at this time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 

Fisheries convention, United States and Great Britain: For the pay- 
ment of the actual and necessary expenses of a commissioner on the 

rt of the United States under the convention between the United 

tates and Great Britain concerning the fisheries in waters con ous 
to the United States and the Dominion of Canada, signed at Washing- 
2222 ͤ vv 
oven Phy fn a Sa fiscal year ending June 30, 1010, $2,000, or 80 
much thereof as may be necessary. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word in order to ask the gentleman from Virginia whether this 
commissioner is the commissioner who agreed to a convention 
between this country and Canada that has not been approved? 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. I beg the gentleman's pardon, I 
could not hear him. 

Mr. MADDEN. I would like to know whether the commis- 
sioner provided for in this fisheries matter is the commissioner 
who agreed to a convention between the United States and 
Canada that has not been approved? 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. No. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I hope the gentleman will ask 
unanimous consent to pass over the next paragraph temporarily. 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent that the next paragraph be passed temporarily. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Virginia asks unan- 
Imous consent to pass the next paragraph temporarily. Is there 
objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

SALARIES OF THE CONSULAR SERVICE. 

For salaries of consuls 5 and consuls, as provided in the act 

3 January —, 1915, entitled “An act for the improvement of 

foreign service,” $1,060,000: Provided, That the amount appro- 
priated for salaries of consuls general and consuls contained in the 
act entitled “An act making appropriations for the Diplomatic and 
Consular Service for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1915,” approved 
June 30, 1914, is hereby made available for salaries of consuls general 
and consuls at the rate of compensation specified in the act entitled 
“An act for the improvement of the foreign service,” ct gave Jan- 
vary —, 1915; and that there is also 3 appropriated for salaries 
of consuls general and consuls, to be expended in accordance with the 
rovisions of the said act of January —, 1915, the additional sum of 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, I want to offer 
several amendments to that. The first one is in line 15, page 
19, to strike out the figures “ $1,060,000 ” and insert “ $1,069,000.” 
It was a typographical error. The amount the committee in- 
tended to report was $1,069,000. ; 

The CHAIRMAN, Without objection, the amendment w: 
be agreed to. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. ‘Then, in line 13, strike out the 
word “January” and insert “ February 5.” 7 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the amendment will 
be agreed to. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. And then, on the same page, line 
24, strike out the word January“ and insert February 5.“ 

The CHAIRMAN. If there is no objection, the amendment 
will be agreed to. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. And on page 20, line 3, the same 
amendment, to strike out “January” and insert “ February 5.” 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the amendment will be 
agreed to. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word, just for the purpose of calling the 
attention of the chairman of the committee to the fact that 
this is also a deficiency appropriation, and, that he may not 
overlook it when he comes to draw the bill a year from now, I 
wish to say that it is in line with the first item of the bill that 
I called to his attention. 

I withdraw the pro forma amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman withdraws the pro forma 
amendment, and the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

EXPENSES OF CONSULAR INSPECTORS, 

For the actual and necessary traveling and subsistence expenses of 
consular inspectors while traveling and inspecting .under instructions 
from the Secretary of State, $15,000: Provided, That no inspector shall 
be allowed expenses for su ce in excess of $10 per day. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order on the 
paragraph. This proviso authorizes $10 a day for subsistence, 
I think that is too much. When we passed the consular reor- 
ganization bill, I think in that bill, as far as they were con- 
cerned, we changed it to $5 a day. 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. Five dollars a day. 

Mr. MANN. Is the gentleman willing to do that here? 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. I am. 


Mr. MANN. I withdraw the point of order. 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike 
out “$10” and insert $5.” á 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 20, line 12, strike out “$10” and insert in lieu thereof 88.“ 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Allowance for clerk hire at consulates, to be expended under the 
direction of the Secretary of State, $493,000, 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. 

I notice that here is an increase in these Democratic times of 
$117,800 in clerk hire alone. The committee states it is occa- 
sioned by substituting American clerks for clerks of the domicile 
where these consular offices are established, and also by reason 
of increased work. Can the gentleman inform the committee 
how much is due directly to increase of salaries occasioned by 
the employment of American clerks and how much by reason of 
increased service? 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. The proposition is to increase the 
clerical force at the consulate and to eliminate from it, as far 
as possible to do, everybody except Americans. They have now 
in some of these consulates people working for $400 to $600 a 
year who are natives of the country in which the consulates are 
located, and it has been the purpose of the department for quite 
a number of years to eliminate the foreign employees and fill 
our consulates with Americans. That has been done to some ex- 
tent already, and appropriations have been increased for that 
purpose. I can not say exactly how much we will use for that 
purpose, but enough will be used to carry that into effect and 
the balance of it for the giving of more clerical force to these 
consulates which the department does not think have a sufti- 
cient clerical force. In many instances the consuls have to do 
the clerical work and can not get around sufficiently to gather in- 
formation valuable to the department and to our mercantile 


people. 

Mr. STAFFORD. In the report of the department that is in- 
cluded on page 11 of the report I find that the amount now 
appropriated would provide one clerk at $1,259 for each office. 
Does that refer to the amount appropriated for the present fiscal 

ar? 

mi FLOOD of Virginia. Yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. There is an allowance of $1,259 for a clerk 
for each consular office. Now, you propose to increase this 
appropriation nearly one-third, nearly 333 per cent, in these 
pressing times of economy? 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. We did not think this was an item 
upon which to economize. When the opportunity for enlarging 
the commercial influence of this country all over the world is 
so great, we did not think it was time to economize in our 
consular work. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The question of enlarged activities is not 
involved at all. They have clerks, but they happen to be 
natives of the country in which they are located. Now you 
propose to send American clerks to those places and you will 
be obliged to send them at increased salaries. We have an 
item just preceding for 40 consular assistants at $40,600, an 
average of a little over $1,000, and yet you are proposing here, 
without any information as to the increased salaries to be paid 
to these men in these pressing times, over $117,000 additional to 
be paid at the will of the Secretary of State and in a haphazard 
way. 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. It is not haphazard and it is not 
at the will of the Secretary of State. It is in pursuance of a 
well-regulated system conducted by gentlemen who are familiar 
with the situation and necessities confronting our Consular 
Service. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The gentleman says that will improve the 
system, and yet he has no facts to present to the committee 
when I asked him what the facts are. 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. I have stated the facts. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Oh, I beg the gentleman's pardon. I 
asked him at the very start, and he stated that he could not 
furnish the information, as to how much of the increase would 
be occasioned by the substitution of American clerks for these 
foreigners, and how much for increased work. The gentleman 
stated he could not furnish the information. 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. Well, I can not furnish that, and 
that is a matter of very minor importance; very minor impor- 
tance indeed. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Oh, very minor importance to the Demo- 
cratic chairman of the committee that is appropriating $117,000 
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more than the total appropriation for this item in the bill of 
last year. 4 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. If the gentleman wants to clog the 

commercial 1 of this country and our efforts to extend 
our trade in foreign lands, let him vote against the appro- 
priation. 

Mr. STAFFORD. There has never been any opposition by 
Republicans at any time to the improvement of the service; in 
fact, the reorganization of the service as to these clerks was 
adopted by a Republican administration about 10 years ago; but 
this is only a means of creating places ang taking care of some 
favorites. 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. Oh, that is too despicable an argu- 
ment to call for an answer, 

Mr. STAFFORD. The gentleman can not answer it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Virginia 
has expired. 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to proceed for five minutes more. i 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield for a 
word? 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. Yes. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman from Virginia knows that the 
gentlemen on this side of the House are asking the courtesy of 
that side of the House, which the gentleman, I know, is very 
willing to grant. 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. 
the committee do now rise. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Virginia [Mr, FLoop] 
moves that the committee do now rise. The question is on 
agreeing to that motion. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. LINTHICUM, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that 
that committee had had under consideration the bill (H. R. 
21201) making appropriations for the Diplomatie and Consular 
Service for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1916, and had come 
to no resolution thereon. 

WITHDRAWAL OF PAPERS. 

Mr. POWERS, by unanimous consent, was granted leave to 
withdraw from the files of the House, without leaving copies, 
the papers in the case of John Storms, H. R. 1480, first session 
Sixty-third Congress, no adverse report having been made 
thereon. - 

Mr. ALEXANDER, by n consent, was granted leave 
to withdraw from the files of the House, without leaving copies, 
the papers in the case of Catherine J. Thomas, H. R. 16768, 
Sixtieth Congress, no adverse report having been made thereon. 

Mr. J. M. C. SMITH, by unanimous consent, was granted 
leave to withdraw from the files of the House, without leaving 

copies, the papers in the case of George sc oa no adverse 
report having been made thereon. 

PRESIDENTIAL APPROVALS. 

A message from the President of the United States, by Mr. 
Latta, executive clerk, announced that the President had ap- 
proved and signed the following acts: 

On January 28, 1915: 

H. R. 19076. An act to amend an act entitled “An act to codify, 
revise, and amend the laws relating to the judiciary,” approved 
March 3, 1911; 

On February 15, 1915: 

H. R. 19424. An ‘act to extend the time for the completion of 
the municipal bridge at St. Louis, Mo.; 

H. R. 20818, An act to authorize the Brunot Island Bridge Co. 
to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge across the back 
channel of the Ohio River; and 

H. R. 20933. An act extending the time for completion of the 
bridge across the Mississippi River at Memphis, Tenn., author- 
ized by an act entitled “An act to authorize the Arkansas & 
Memphis Railway Bridge & Terminal Co. to construct, maintain, 
and operate a bridge across the Mississippi River. at Memphis, 
Tenn.,” approved August 23, 1912, 

On February 17, 1915: 

H. R. 9584. An act to authorize the Secretary of the Treasury 
of the United States to sell the present old post office and the 
site thereof in the city of Jersey City, N. J.; and 

H. R. 18783. An act to increase the limit of cost of the United 
States post-office building and site at St. Petersburg, Fla.; 

On February 18, 1915: 


Yes. Mr. Chairman, I move that 


H. R. 16896. An act for the relief of Col. Richard H. Wilson, 


United States Army. s 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED, 


Mr. ASHBROOK, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that they had examined, and found truly enrolled bills 
and joint resolution of the following titles, when the Speaker 
signed the same: 

H. R. 17765. An act to regulate details of majors in the Ord- 
nance Department; 

H. R. 17907. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
Interstate Bridge & Terminal Co., of Muscatine, Iowa, to build 
a bridge across the Mississippi River; 

H. R. 17122. An act for the relief of John Burrows; and 

H. J. Res. 391. Joint resolution authorizing the Secretary ‘of 
Commerce to postpone the sale of fur-seal skins now in the 
possession of the Government until such time as in his discre- 
tion he may deem such sale advisable. 


ENROLLED BILLS PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT FOR HIS APPROVAL, 


Mr. ASHBROOK, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that this day they had presented to the President of the 
United States for his approval the following bills: 

H. R. 19376. An act confirming patents heretofore issued to 
certain Indians in the State of Washington; and 

H. R. 19545. An act granting pensions and increase of pen- 
sions to certain soldiers and sailors of the Civil War and certain 
widows and dependent children of soldiers and sailors of said 
war. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE, 

By unanimous consent, Mr. HetvertNe was granted leave of 

ne for two days, on account of illness. 7 
PURCHASE OF SHIPS. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair announces the conferees on the 
part of the House on the bill (S. 5259) to establish one or more 
United States Navy mail lines between the United States and 
South America and between the United States and the countries 
of Europe: Mr. ALEXANDER, Mr. PADGETT, Mr. HARDY, Mr, TAL- 
BOTT of Maryland, Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts, Mr. ROBERTS 
of Massachusetts, and Mr. HINDS, 

HOUR OF MEETING TO-MORROW. 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that when the House adjourns to-day it adjourn to meet at 
11 o'clock to-morrow morning. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Virginia asks unani- 
mous consent that when the House adjourns to-day it adjourn 
to meet at 11 o'clock to-morrow morning. Is there objection, 

There was no objection, 

ADJOURNMENT. 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House 
do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 5 o'clock and 33 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned, pursuant to the order 
made, until to-morrow, Saturday, February 20, 1915, at 11 
o'clock a. m. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications were 
taken from the Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 

1. Letter from the assistant clerk of the Court of Claims, 
transmitting a copy of the findings of the court in the case of 
the First Presbyterian Church of Darien, Ga., v. The United 
States (H. Doc. No. 1614); to the Committee on War Claims 
and ordered to be printed. 

2. Letter from the Postmaster General, transmitting schedule of 
papers and documents which are not needed in the transaction 
of public business in the Post Office Department and which 
have no permanent value or historical interest (H. Doc. No. 
1615); to the Committee on Disposition of Useless Executive 
Papers and ordered to be printed. 

8. Letter from the Secretary of Commerce, transmitting re- 
port of Winifred H. Osgood, Edward A. Preble, and George H, 
Parker, scientific assistants of the Bureau of Fisheries, on the 
fur seals and other life on the Pribilof Islands in 1914; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs, 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RE SOLUTIONS. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, bills and resolutions were sev- 
erally reported from the committees, delivered to the Clerk, and 
referred to the several calendars therein named, as follows: 

Mr. FLOYD of Arkansas, from the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 21441) to amend 
section 260 of the Judicial Code, reported the same with 


amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 1419), which said 
bill and report were referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union, 
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Mr. JOHNSON of Utah, from the Committee on the Publie 
Lands, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 21139) authoriz- 
ing and directing the Secretary of the Interior to patent certain 
lands to the State of Utah and to accept from said State certain 
other lands in lieu thereof, reported the same with amendment, 
accompanied by a report (No. 1420), which said bill and report 
were referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union. 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia, from the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs, to which was referred the joint resolution (H. J. Res. 
409) authorizing the President tog extend invitations to the 
Governments of Central and South America to appoint repre- 
sentatives to attend a conference with the Secretary of the 
Treasury in the city of Washington, reported the same without 
amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 1421), which said 
joint resolution and report were referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr, CLARK of Florida, from the Committee on Public Build- 
ings and Grounds, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 20788) 
to amend section 9 of an act entitled “An act to increase the 
limit of cost of certain public buildings, to authorize the en- 
largement, extension, remodeling, or improvement of certain 
public buildings, to authorize the erection and completion of 
public buildings, to authorize the purchase of sites for public 
buildings, and for other purposes,” approved March 4, 1913, re- 
ported the same without amendment, accompanied by a report 
(No. 1422), which said bill and report were referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. ROBERTS of Massachusetts, from the Committee on 
Naval Affairs. to which was referred the joint resolution (H. J. 
Res, 413) to authorize the appointment of an advisory com- 
mittee for aeronautics, reported the same with amendment, 
accompanied by a report (No. 1423), which said bill and report 
were referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union. 

Mr, STEVENS of Minnesota, from the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce, to which was referred the bill 
(H, R. 21359) granting the consent of Congress to the Citizens’ 
Bridge Co. to construct a bridge across the Mississippi River 
at or near Burlington, Iowa, reported the same without amend- 
ment, accompanied by a report (No. 1424), which said bill and 
report were referred to the House Calendar. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. MORIN: A bill (H. R. 21508) for organizing and creat- 
ing an efficient reserve and defensive force of citizen soldiery 
for national defense from among the members of organized 
societies and fraternities; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. STOUT: A bill (H. R. 21509) authorizing the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to appoint a commission to negotiate with 
the Crow Indians for the cession of their lands lying west of 
the Big Horn River on the Crow Reservation; to the Committee 
on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. GOULDEN: A bill (H. R. 21510) to amend the 
Criminal Code of the United States by inserting therein a new 
section to be known as section 10417a; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. CAMPBELL: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 427) pro- 
viding for the continuance of the Joint Commission to Investi- 
gate Indian Affairs; to the Committee on Indian Affairs, 

By Mr. MADDEN: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 428) for the 
appointment of a commission to investigate and report measures 
for the development of the American merchant marine and 
commerce; to the Committee on the Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries, 

By Mr. STEPHENS of Texas: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 
429) reappropriating and making available unexpended bal- 
ances of appropriations for Indian reclamation projects in 
Montana; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By the SPEAKER (by request) : Memorial of the Legislature 
of the State of South Dakota, urging the enactment of legisla- 
tion compelling the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway 
Co. to construct a good, safe, permanent bridge across the Mis- 
souri River at Chamberlain in said State; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. BURKE of South Dakota: Memorial of the Legisla- 
ture of South Dakota, urging the enactment of legislation com- 
pelling the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway Co. to con- 
struct a good, safe, permanent bridge across the Missouri River 
at Chamberlain in said State; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. DILLON: Memorial of the Legislature of the State 
of South Dakota, urging Congress to compel the Chicago, Mil- 


waukee & St. Paul Railway Co. to construct a permanent rail- 
way bridge across the Missouri River at the city of Chamber- 
lain; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 

By Mr. STOUT: Memorial of the Legislature of the State of 
Montana, favoring the opening of the Crow Indian Reservation 
to settlement; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the State of Montana, 
favoring the enactment of a law giving title to all desert-land 
entrymen to claims filed prior to March 23, 1914; to the Com- 
mittee on the Public Lands. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the State of Montana, 
favoring the reestablishment of postal service to Cook City, 
Mont.; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the State of Montana, 
favoring the payment of one-half the expense of building a 
bridge across the Big Horn River, in Big Horn County, out of 
Crow Indian moneys; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. COX: A bill (H. R. 21511) granting an increase of 
pension to John R. Webb; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 21512) granting an increase of pension to 
Thomas T. Reasor; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. FERGUSSON; A bill (H. R. 21513) for the relief of 
Frances L. Llewellyn; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. POWERS: A bill (H. R. 21514) for the relief of the 
heirs of Lidda Goff, deceased; to the Committee on War Claims, 

By Mr. REED: A bill (H. R. 21515) granting a pension to 
Dennis Ryng; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SCULLY: A bill (II. R. 21516) granting an increase 
of pension to Joseph N. Elmer; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions, 

By Mr. SLOAN: A bill (H. R. 21517) for the relief of Benja- 
min F. Willis; to the Committee on Claims. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By the SPEAKER (by request) : Petition of Petworth (D. C.) 
Citizens’ Association, favoring prohibition in the District of 
Columbia; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. ANTHONY: Petition of Emil Meyer and other citizens 
of Brown County, Kans., protesting against export of war mate- 
rial; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. BARTHOLDT: Petition of citizens of Kingston, N. Y., 
and citizens of St. Louis, Mo., and vicinity, favoring an embargo 
on arms; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

Also, petitions of Union Biscuit Co., of St. Louis, Mo., favor- 
ing an embargo on wheat; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. BROWNING: Petition of Linden Baptist Bible School 
and Church, Camden, N. J., against any abridgment of the free- 
dom of the press; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post 
Roads. 

By Mr. BRUCKNER: Petition of citizens of New York City, 
favoring exclusion of the Menace from the mails; to the Com- 
mittee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petition of citizens of New York City, against any 
abridgment of the freedom of the press; to the Committee on the 
Post Office and Post Roads. 

* Mr. DANFORTH: Petition of sundry citizens of iho 

N. V., favoring passage of the Palmer-Owen child-labor bill; 
the Committee on Labor. 

Also, petition of citizens of Seneca County, N. X.; Emil A. 
Linder, jr., and 76 others; George King and 26 others; O. D. 
Kane and 27 others; St. Andrew’s Branch, No. 285, C. M. B. A., 
all of Rochester, and J. D. Waterbury and 12 others, of Lyndon- 
ville, N. Y., protesting against House bill 20644, press-muzzle 
bill; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. DRUKKER: Petition of citizens of New Jersey, favor- 
ing embargo on arms; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. EAGAN: Petitions of sundry citizens and societies of 
New Jersey, favoring bills to prohibit export of war material; 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. FESS: Petition of citizens of the seventh district of 
Ohio, favoring the passage of the Hamill bill, H. R. 5139; to the 
Committee on Reform in the Civil Service. 

By Mr. JACOWAY: Petition of St. Joseph Unterest Verein, of 
Little Rock, Ark., favoring curtailment of license usurped by 
Menace and other publications; to the Committee on the Post 
Office and Post Roads. . 

By Mr. KAHN; Petitions of 75 citizens of San Francisco, Cal., 


protesting against the use of the United States mails by the 
Menace; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 
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Also, petition of 120 citizens of San Francisco, Cal., favoring 
passage of bills to prohibit export of war material; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs, 

Also, petitions of residents of Burbank, Sawtelle, Los An- 
geles, Redlands, Santa Ana, Long Beach, Downey, Riverside, 
Escondido, Lakeside, San Bernardino, Glendale, Santa Barbara, 
Norwalk, and San Diego, all of the State of California, protest- 
ing against the enactment of the bills H. R. 20644, H. R. 20780, 
and H. R. 21183, to amend the postal laws; to the Committee 
on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. KIESS of Pennsylvania: Petitions of citizens of the 
fifteenth Pennsylvania district, favoring bills to prohibit export 
of war material; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. LINDQUIST: Petition of Rey. R. A. Baker and others, 
of Entrican, Mich., and vicinity, protesting against the pro- 
posed Fitzgerald amendment to the Post Office appropriation 
bill; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petition of Charles Guiff and others, of Mount Pleasant, 
Mich., protesting against the proposed Fitzgerald amendment to 
the Post Office appropriation bill; to the Committee on the Post 
Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petition of George Matteson and others, of San Lake, 
Mich., and vicinity, protesting against the proposed Fitzgerald 
amendment to the Post Office appropriation bill; to the Com- 
mittee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petition of J. P. Wierman and others, of Breckenridge, 
Mich., protesting against the proposed Fitzgerald amendment to 
the Post Office appropriation bill; to the Committee on the Post 
Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. LONERGAN: Petition of Charles Catzbeck and sun- 
dry citizens and members of the German School Society of New 
Britain, Conn., favoring bills to prohibit export of war mate- 
rial; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs, 

By Mr. MAGUIRE of Nebraska: Petition of 75 citizens of 
Otoe County, Nebr., favoring bills to prohibit export of war 
material; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. MOORE: Petition of Wurttemberger Unterest Verein, 
of Philadelphia, Pa., urging legislation to prohibit export of 
war material; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. MORIN (by request): Petition of citizens of McKees 
Rocks, Pa., favoring embargo on arms; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. NEELEY of Kansas: Petition of sundry citizens of 
seventh congressional district of Kansas, protesting against ex- 
port of war material; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

Also, petition of sundry citizens of Kansas, protesting against 
and abridgment of the freedom of the press; to the Committee 
on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. NEELY of West Virginia: Petition of citizens of 
Wheeling, W. Va., favoring bills prohibiting export of war mate- 
rial; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. ROBERTS of Massachusetts: Memorial of Ponevlezel 
Progressive Association, of Chelsea, Mass., favoring system of 
Federal, State, and municipal free employment; to the Commit- 
tee on Labor. 

By Mr. SABATH: Petition of post office clerks of Chicago, 
III., against proposed Senate committee amendment on page 14, 
lines 10 to 20, of the Post Office appropriation bill; to the Com- 
mittee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. SELDOMRIDGH: Petition of citizens of Greeley and 
Brush, Colo., and other citizens of Colorado, against any abridg- 
ment of the freedom of the press; to the Committee on the Post 
Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petition of the Federal Club, Trinidad, Colo., favoring 
Hamill civil-service retirement bill; to the Committee on Re- 
form in the Civil Service. 

By Mr. SMITH of Texas: Petition of citizens of Sagerton, 
Tex.. favoring embargo on arms; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 


SENATE. 


Sarurpay, February 20, 1916. 
(Legislative day of Friday, February 19, 1915.) 


The Senate reassembled at 11 o’clock a. m., on the expiration 
of the recess. 
LEGISLATIVE, ETC., APPROPRIATIONS. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 19909) making appropriations for 
the legislative, executive, and judicial expenses of the Govern- 
ment for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1916, and for other 


purposes. 
Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum, 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 
The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: ; 


Ashurst Fall Nelson Smith. Ga. 
Bankhead Fletcher Overman Smoot 
Brady Gallinger Page Stone 
Brandegee Gronna Perkins Thomas 

ryan James Poindexter Thompson 
Burleigh Jones Ransdell an 
Burton Kenyon Robinson Townsend 
Catron Kern Saulsb Vardaman 
Chamberlain La Follette Shufroth Walsh 
Clark, Wyo. Lane } Sheppard Warren 
Colt Lodge Sherman White 
Culberson Martin, Va. Shively Works 
Dillingham Martine, N. J. immons 


Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I was requested by the 
Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Owen] to state that he is detained 
from attendance at this time on the Senate by work upon the 
Committee on Indian Affairs. 

Mr. WALSH. I wish to announce that the Senator from 
Missouri [Mr. Reep] has been called home on account of the 
death of a dear friend, and will be absent for several days. 

Mr. RANSDELL. I wish to announce the unavoidable ab- 
sence of the senior Senator from Louisiana [Mr. THORNTON] 
on account of sickness. I ask that this announcement may 
stand for the day. 

Mr. SMOOT. I desire to announce the absence of my col- 
league [Mr. SUTHERLAND] on account of illness. He has a gen- 
eral pair with the senior Senator from Arkansas [Mr. CLARKE]. 
I will allow this announcement to stand for the day. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Fifty-one Senators have answered 
to the roll call. There is a quorum present. The pending ques- 
tion is on the amendment of the committee on page 124. 

Mr. BURTON. Mr. President, I desire to be heard very 
briefly on the pending amendment. I represent an agricul- 
tural State, and I make bold to say, notwithstanding the very 
great number of agricultural associations, granges, and other 
similar bodies in that State, I have not received one request 
from anyone in Ohio representing the agricultural interest 
asking for the adoption of this amendment, which is a proof to 
my mind that the farmers of the country do not desire it. 

At this time, when the revenue is less than the expenditure, 
it seems to me we should hesitate a very long time before 
adopting any such amendment saddling upon the country so 
large an expense. I think the Senator from North Dakota 
[Mr. Gronna] yesterday suggested a better way for securing 
these statistics. The method in vogue in North Dakota to 
which he referred, a report by the assessors, has been adopted 
in many of the States, and it is possible in that manner to 
obtain reliable figures. í 

I recognize that many of the reports have been altogethe 
inaccurate. For instance, for a long time, up until after 1910 
the statistics in regard to the number of cattle in the country 
were erroneous. The accepted figures showed no decrease at 
any time. But the reports made soon after 1910 showed not 
only a decrease in proportion to population, but showed an 
absolute decrease between 1890 and 1900 in number, and only 
a slight increase between 1900 and 1910. I question, however, 
whether this method will give us any more valuable statistics 
than can be obtained in other ways. In addition to that, the 
decisive argument to my mind is the very large and unneces- 
sary expense contemplated by the amendment. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the committee. 

Mr. KENYON. The yeas and nays, I suggest, have been 
ordered. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The yeas and nays have been or- 
dered, and the Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN (when his name was called). I have a 
pair with the junior Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. OLIVER]. 
He is absent, and I withhold my vote. 

Mr. GALLINGER (when his name was called). I have a 
general pair with the junior Senator from New York [Mr, 
O’GorMAN], who is absent, and for the present I will withhold 
my vote. 

Mr. NELSON (when his name was called). I have a pair for 
the day with the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. THORNTON]. 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I wish to inquire whether the junior Sena- 
tor from Minnesota [Mr. CLAPP] has voted. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. He has not. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I have a general pair with that Senator, and 
in his absence I withhold my vote. 

Mr. WALSH (after having voted in the negative). I observe 
that the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Lirrrrr has not 
yoted.. I have a general pair with that Senator. I transfer my 
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pair to the Senator from Illinois [Mr. Lewis] and allow my 
yote to stand. 

Likewise, Mr. President, I wish to announce that the Senator 
from Missouri [Mr. Reep] is paired with the Senator from 
Michigan [Mr. SMITH]. 

Mr. GRONNA (after having voted in the negative). I have 
a general pair with the senior Senator from Maine [Mr. JoHN- 
son]. I transfer that pair to the junior Senator from Wisconsin 
[Mr. STEPHENSON] and let my vote stand. 

Mr. NELSON. I transfer my general pair for the day with 
the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. THornton] to the senior Sena- 
tor from Pennsylvania [Mr, Penrose] and vote “nay.” 

Mr. DILLINGHAM (after having voted in the negative). I 
understand that the Senator from Maryland [Mr. Samira] has 
not yoted. I have a pair with that Senator. I transfer my 
pair to the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. McCumsper] and 
let my vote stand. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I wish to announce a pair between the 
Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Gorr] and the Senator from 
South Carolina [Mr. SMITH]. 

The result was announced—yeas 12, nays 47, as follows: 


YEAS—12 
Bryan La Follette Myers Ransdell 
Fletcher Lea, Tenn. Overman Sheppard 
ore Martin, Va. Perkins Warren 
NAYS—47. 
Ashurst Fall Owen Stone 
Borah Gronna Ban — Thomas 
Brady Hollis Polndexter Thompson 
Brandegee James Pomerene Tillman 
Bristow Jones Robinson Townsend 
Burleigh Kenyon Root Vardaman 
Burton Kern Saulsbury Walsh 
Catron Lane Shafroth Weeks 
Clark, Wyo. e herman hite 
Colt Martine, N. J. Shively illiams 
Dillingham Nelson moot Works 
du Pont Norris Sterling 
NOT VOTING—37. 
Bankhead Goff Newlands Smith, Md. 
Camden Hardwick O'Gorman Smith, Mich. 
Chamberlain Hitchcock Oliver Smith, 8. C. 
Chilton Hughes Penrose Stephenson 
Clapp Johnson Pittman Sutherland 
Clarke, Ark. Lee, eed Swanson 
Crawford Lewis Shields Thornton 
Culberson Lippitt Simmons 
Cummins MeCumber Smith, Ariz. 
Gallinger McLean Smith, Ga. 


So the amendment of the committee was rejected. 

Mr. THOMAS. Does the vote just taken reinsert lines 1 and 
2 of the House text, which were proposed to be stricken out 
by the committee? 

The VICH PRESIDENT. It does not. 

Mr. THOMAS. Then I want to make the appropriate mo- 
tion that we do not concur in that amendment. ; 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The motion will be to reconsider 
the motion whereby the amendment was adopted. 

Mr. THOMAS. I withdraw the suggestion for the present. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The Chair was in error about the 
matter referred. to by the Senator from Colorado [Mr. THOMAS]. 
It was treated as an amendment to strike out and insert, ac- 
cording to the Recorp, So lines 1 and 2, on page 124, remain 
in the bill, according to the vote just taken. 

Mr. GALLINGER. That is right. 

Mr. THOMAS. Do I understand the Chair to say that the 
action of the Senate committee in striking out those lines 
stands? 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. Those two lines, as I understand, 
are now restored and constitute a part of the bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Lines 1 and 2 remain in the bill 
now, in accordance with the vote of the Senate on the amend- 
ment, which was an amendment: to strike out and insert—to 
strike out lines 1 and 2, on page 124, and insert lines 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 
and 8. 

Mr. THOMAS. Then, Mr. President, I move that lines 1 and 
2, on page 124, of the bill be stricken out. 

Mr. BRYAN. I understand that is exactly what the Senate 
has acted upon. 

Mr. THOMAS. Either I am very obtuse this morning 

Mr. BRYAN, Under the vote taken lines 1 and 2 remain in 
the bill, and that is what the Senator from Colorado desires. 

Mr. THOMAS. No; I want them stricken out. In other 
words, I want that section repealed as the House proposed to 
repeal it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That is done. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. That is done by restoring those 
lines. It repeals the law, and if we do not make the appropria- 
tion under the law it ought to be repealed. 

Mr. THOMAS. I am entirely in accord with that view. 


Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. That is exactly what is done. 
The ruling of the Chair is that those lines remain in the bill 
and that the law is repealed. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does this complete the committee 
amendments? 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. 
amendments. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, I offer the amendment which 
I send to the desk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment proposed by the 
Senator from North Carolina will be stated. 

The Secretary. In the item for Division of Loans and Cur- 
rency, on page 39, line 19, it is proposed to strike out “5,” where 
it first occurs, and to insert in lieu thereof “6,” so as to read 
“6 of class 3.“ 

Mr. OVERMAN. This is no increase of the number of clerks 
over the clerks that are now authorized for that department. 
This clerk was carried in what is known as the sundry civil 
bill, and that has been done for 50 years. The department 
thinks he ought to be carried in the legislative bill, instead of 
being cared for in the sundry civil bill. While it adds one 
more clerk here, it is merely the transfer of the provision for 
this clerk from the sundry civil bill to this bill. That is all the 
amendment proposes. - 

Mr. GALLINGER. Let the amendment be again stated. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment proposed by the 
Senator from North Carolina will be again stated. 

The Secretary again stated the amendment proposed by Mr. 
OVERMAN. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. Mr. President, I desire to say just 
a word or two in reference to this amendment. The committee 
did not provide for this clerk because the committee was unable 
to find any human being connected with the Government service 
who was willing to say that he was needed. I was very reluc- 
tant to strike out this salary, which is being drawn, no doubt, 
by a very worthy and competent person; but the question was 
raised that the person was not needed, and the other House re- 
fused to make the appropriation. I sent to the department and 
had before the committee the man who ought to have known 
something about it. He said he was not willing to say that the 
Government needed the services of this clerk. Therefore the 
committee did not provide for him. If anybody can now show 
that he is needed, I shall not have a word to say, but I was un- 
willing to provide for a clerk when no human being would say 
that he was needed by the Government. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, the facts are these: The 
chairman of the subcommittee of the Committee on Appropria- 
tions of the House of Representatives came over here and said 
they had left out the item thinking it would go on the sundry 
civil bill—it has been on the sundry civil bill for 50 years—and 
So I offered the amendment. The duties of this clerk are these: 
It was provided by law, I think, in 1868, that in the destruction 
of the currency two officials should be assigned from the Treas- 
ury Department to see that the destruction was complete, and 
that one other person should be selected to represent the public. 
Of course, as to these clerks, I suppose they all represent the 
public, but the custom of the Government for 50 years has 
been as I have stated. That is all there is to it. I do not care 
what is done with the amendment. 2 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. I will ask the Senator from North 
Carolina, who was present at the hearings and heard the ques- 
tions asked, if he has been able to find a single officer of the 
Government who is willing to say that this work is necessary? 

Mr. OVERMAN. The Senator agreed with me that the man 
who testified did not seem to know anything about his business, 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. That is true; but somebody must 
be found who knows that the Government needs this clerkship 
before I can support the amendment. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I do not know anything about this; but I 
know that it has been recommended by the Treasury Depart- 
ment, which estimated for it, and I know the position has been 
in existence for 50 years. I also know that this clerkship has 
been provided for in another bill; and if it is going to be 
provided for, it should be provided for in this bill, instead of in 
the sundry civil bill, as heretofore. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, if these three men are of 
such a character that they need to watch one another, why 
ought there not to be another man to watch these three? 

Mr. OVERMAN. I am merely stating what the situation is. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I voted against the inclusion 
of this item for the reason stated by the Senator from Virginia 
[Mr. Martin], and for still another reason, which was that 
after the House had passed the legislative bill they passed the 
sundry civil bill, and in the sundry civil bill they did not pro- 
vide for this clerk. So evidently the House did not intend that 
he should be provided for this year, 


This completes the committee 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
proposed by the Senator from North Carolina. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. Mr. President, on page 59, line 24, | 
the Senate adopted an amendment reducing the lump-sum appro- 
priation of $2,600,000 to $2,500,000 for the payment of revenue 
agents. his morning I have a letter from the Secretary of the 
Treasury stating that that amount can be reduced, without detri- 
ment to the service, to $2,200,000, thereby saving $300,000, pro- 
vided a further amendment is made, which I send to the desk. 
First, however, I move to reconsider the vote by which the 
amendment was agreed to fixing the amount at $2,500,000, with | 
n view to the reduction which I have stated. 3 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the vote whereby 
the amendment was adopted is reconsidered. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. Now, I make my motion to amend 
by substituting “ $2,200,000” in place of “$2,600,000,” and fol- 
lowing it with the proviso which I have sent to the desk. | 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment proposed by the | 
Senator from Virginia will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. On page 59, line 24, in the provision for col- | 
lecting internal revenue, it is proposed to strike out“ $2,600,000 ” | 
and in lieu thereof to insert “$2,200,000” and the following 
proviso: ; 

ed ts con- 

1 19 aang oy A roctier for retideation 
or filled and received from rectification for sale, shipment, or delivery. 
and by a United 


marked, b. 


venue ma 


by a United States gauger. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the proposed amendment is 
rather a sweeping one and changes existing law. I should 
really like to have the Senator having the bill in charge 
explain just what changes the proposed amendment makes in 
the present law. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. I will say to the Senator that 1 
have here a letter from the Secretary of the Treasury in ex- 
planation of the amendment, which I will send to the desk and 
ask to have read. 

Mr. SMOOT. Very well; let the letter be read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. In the absence of objection, the 
Secretary will read as requested. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, February 19, 1915. 
Hon. THOMAS S. MARTIN, 
United States Senate. 
My Dran SENATOR Martin: I have the honor to transmit herewith a | 


p sed amendment to H. R. 19909, the legislative bill. I respect- 
ully eee ee pe adien at the end of line 24, 
age 59, “i 

£ This amendment will authorize r tions which, if adopted, will 


save to the Government at least $400, annually, without in the least 
jeopardizing the interests of the Government in the collection of its 
revenue, and the appropriation of $2,600,000 for salaries and expenses 
of revenge agents, gaugers, etc, may accordingly be reduced to 
‘At present spirits dum a rectifier are regauged before bein 
imped by a regular ld Nute gauger, and after being rectified 
and drawn off into packages they are again gauged. The expense of 
this gauging is be joo ner ma $450,000 annum. 

The — Pgh spirits to be dum for rectification does not in 
practice operate to protect the interests of 
228 1 only Beare assigned at all dis- 
and at es only. rekeeper-gaugers are gned a 
tilleries, and spirits produced at tilleries 

/ d fhe Tes SHEET 
eries. 
been paid get upon the market, 

istil dis- 
tillery, 
but are sold direct to the trade, tifying 
establishment has en into a corrupt agreement with the gauger 
assigned to duty at his The taking of illicit spirits to a rec- 
tifier in no wa; e owner of same in evading the tax, unless 
the Government officer is corrupt, in which event the rectifying house 
Sari be used to dispose of untax-paid spirits. 

t is believed that the oe „ with the use of 
gaugers at rectifying — ents, Wo not result in the loss of 
any tax whatever to the Government. So far as the records of the 
Internal-Revenue Bureau show, there has been in the history of the 
bureau practically no paren spirits you ered, and no as saved 

0 a 


through the instrumental f gaugers esta ents. 
Respectfully, 
. W. G. McApoo, Secretary. 
Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the only objection that I can 


see to the proposed change in existing law is that, if we adopt 
this amendment, then there will be only one gauger to do the 
necessary gauging of rectified spirits. Under the present sys- 
tem there is a check. ‘There are two gaugers, and, of course, 
under that system it has been practically impossible for cor- 
ruption to exist; but under the proposed amendment, if there 
is one dishonest gauger, it may cost the Government a hundred 


thousand dollars or more per annum. However, so long as 


| we will make a saving of more than that we can perhaps take 


the chance, and so I shall say nothing more about it, but I 
myself think it is a little dangerous. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. The department says that it can 
safely be done, and will involve the saving of over $400,000 
per annum. I hope the amendment will be adopted. 

Mr. POMERENE. If there are frauds of that kind, we have 
secret-service men to look after them. I hope the amendment 
will be adopted. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
3 proposed by the Senator from Virginia [Mr. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. STONE. On behalf of my colleague [Mr. Rrep], who has 
been suddenly and unexpectedly called from the city, I propose, 
at his request, the amendment which I send to the desk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. On page 8, line 15, after the words “Assistant 
Sergeant at Arms,” it is proposed to strike out “$2,500” and 
insert “ $3,500.” 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President, as I understand, the reason of 
this proposed increase of the salary of the Assistant Sergeant 
at Arms, aside from the belief that the amount now paid is 
inadequate for the service rendered, is that two officials who 
are subordinate to the Assistant Sergeant at Arms, namely, the 
Assistant Doorkeeper and the Acting Assistant Doorkeeper, re- 
ae salaries larger than that of the Assistant Sergeant at 

rms. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, I should like to ask 
the Senator if the better plan, therefore, would not be to reduce 
the salaries of the other two to $2,500 each? - 

Mr. STONE. I have not made a motion to that effect. Of 
course I leave that to the Senator from Georgia. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I may make that motion, if it is 
necessary. 

Mr. STONE. The motion I make on behalf of my colleague 
I have submitted. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
submitted by the Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. Mr. President, I simply want to 
say this amendment was not before the committee; it was 
never presented to the committee; and has never had any con- 
sideration at the hands of the committee. I also wish to say to 
the Senate, and especially for the information of the Senator 
from Missouri, that the Assistant Doorkeeper, Mr. Keller, and 
the Acting Assistant Doorkeeper, Mr. Loeffier, are not under the 
Sergeant at Arms, but are elected by the Senate; so that they 
are not subordinates of the Assistant Sergeant at Arms, as the 
Senator from Missouri seems to think; yet he is proposing to 
give the Assistant Sergeant at Arms $500 more than either 
of the officers to whom I have referred receives. 

I am very sorry to have to raise my voice against this matter, 
but I can not give my approval to it. It ought to have had the 
consideration of the committee, and there ought to have been 
some investigation of the work of this officer and an ascertain- 
ment of the fact that he is inadequately paid, if such be the 
case; but we have had no opportunity to make that inquiry, 
because it has not been brought before the committee or con- 
sidered by it. 

Mr. STONE. I have nothing more to say, Mr. President. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
proposed by the Senator from Missouri. Those in favor of the 
amendment will say “aye.” [A pause.] Those opposed will 
say “no.” [A pause.] The Chair is in doubt. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, I desire to be heard 
on this matter. 

Mr. BRYAN. Mr. President, I am going to raise a point of 
order so as to save any question about it. This amendment 
offends against paragraph 1 of Rule XVI, in that it is not esti- 
mated for. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The point of order is raised that 
the proposed increase has not been estimated for nor referred 
to the Committee on Appropriations for examination. Under 
clause 1 of Rule XVI, the Chair will be compelled to sustain the 
point of order. Is there any appeal from the decision of the 
Chair? 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. STONE. I understood the Chair to say that the point 
of order was sustained. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair is compelled to sustain 
it, in the view of the Chair, under clause 1 of Rule XVI. 
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Mr. STONE. Mr. President, I have two other amendments I 
desire to propose and have disposed of. I ask the attention of 
the chairman of the Committee on Appropriations. The first 
amendment is proposed in line 20, page 35, increasing the 
amount from $30,000 to $75,000. I ask to have it read, and 
then I shall say just a word about it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The Secretary. On page 35, line 20, in an amendment 
already agreed to at that place, it is proposed to strike out 
“ $30,000” and insert ‘“ $75,000,” so that if amended it will 
read: 

For emergency clerical services, to be expended by the Secretary of 
State in his discretion, $75,000, or so much thereof as may be necessary. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President, the amendment is clearly in 
order under the rule. It was not, as I was about to say, intro- 
duced and referred to the committee; but the matter was 
brought up before the Committee on Foreign Relations and there 
considered, and that committee directed me on its behalf to 
propose the amendment to the bill which I have just submitted. 
I did so, and asked that it be referred to the Committee on 
Appropriations, and that was done. That occurred several days 
ago. I do not know whether or not the Committee on Appro- 
priations has considered the amendment; but I gather, if I may 
be permitted to say so, that the chairman of the committee 
thinks the amendment is a proper one. If I am mistaken in 
that, I should be glad to have the chairman correct me now. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. Mr. President, I think this amend- 
ment reducing the amount to $30,000 was first made by the sub- 
committee. It was before the committee, and the committee 
fixed on $30,000. I do not know exactly whether or not it is 
proper that I should go into my personal views about it, but I 
will say that I really thought it would have been wise legisla- 
tion to have made the $75,000 appropriation instead of reduc- 
ing it to $30,000, The committee, however, thought otherwise, 
and they fixed it at $30,000, and I do not feel justified in de- 
parting from that solution of the matter. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President, I do not want to consume the 
time of the Senate, but I have here a letter from the Secretary 
of State outlining the reasons for this increase which I will 
read if it is desired. If there is opposition to the amendment, 
I will have it read. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. I should like to have it read. 

. Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. I think the letter was read yester- 
day, but other Senators are present now, and I think it would 
be very proper to have it read. 

Mr. STONE. Then I will ask the Secretary to read this letter 
down to the mark I have drawn across on page 3, as that part 
refers to another matter. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read as re- 
quested. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, February 16, 1915. 
Hon. WILLIAM J. STONE, 

United States Senate. 

My Dran SENATOR: Oring to the disturbed situation in European 
affairs since the Ist of last August I have made effort to secure what 


seemed to me an absolutely necessary increase in the permanent clerical 
force of the State Department. The matter was taken up at the proper 
time with the House committee; but after consideration that commit- 
tee, in its judgment, declined to grant the requested increase upon the 

und that a permanent force once added to would be difficult to 

ecrease, The chairman of the committee su uently stated—but after 

the bill had passed the House—that there would be no objection to pro- 
viding 875.000 for a temporary clerical force. The matter was there- 
upon submitted to the Senate committee, and they have amended the 
bill to provide for $30,000. 1 do not know whether at this late stage it 
would or would not be possible to secure an amendment of this provi- 
sion of the legislative bill when it comes up for consideration in the 
Senate. As you know, we are looking after the interests of practically 
all the belligerent countries in Europe and this has involved a tre- 
mendous additional labor upon the force of this department. As chair- 
man of the Committee on Foreign Relations, and therefore conversant 
with the urgent needs of this department, i thought tbat possibly it 
would be proper for you to suggest the necessary amendment to the bill 
during its consideration in the Senate to secure an increase of $75,000 
of the allowance for 8 clerical assistance. I would therefore 
request that you propose the following amendment to the bill when it 
is presented for consideration in the Senate: i 

n line 20, on page 35, strike out “ $380,000" and insert 875,000.“ 

This amendment is suggested because I am convinced of its great 
necessity. It is more than likely that the demands upon this department 
will increase within the next year or two rather than decrease, and I 
am hopeful that Congress will place in our hands the means of 2 
and efficiently disposing of this great volume of additional duties. RA 
less to say, I am heartily in favor of keeping our expenses within the 
lowest possible figures, and I give my assurance that this will be done. 
But I believe that the increase for emergency clerical service should be 
fixed at $75,000, so as to insure a proper disposition of our work if the 
occasion demands it. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. If the amendment is to be pro- 
posed it will be necessary to reconsider the vote whereby the 
amendment was adopted on yesterday. 

Mr. OVERMAN. That can be done by unanimous consent. 


Mr. STONE. 
amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the yote whereby 
the amendment was adopted is reconsidered, The Senator from 
Missouri moves to strike out “$30,000” and insert “$75,000.” 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, just a word in relation to the 
proposed increase. The subcommittee that had this matter in 
hand considered the letter that has just been read, or one very 
similar to it; and taking into consideration the action of the 
House in refusing to give anything whatever, and the testimony 
that it gathered, it was decided that $30,000 would be ample for 
this particular service. I will admit that it is an estimate made 
by the subcommittee. We know nothing more about it than 
what we heard discussed. 

I will say further that the Secretary of State says that per- 
haps he can use the $75,000. We thought it was a very proper 
thing to allow the $30,000, and if it became absolutely neces- 
sary the Secretary of State could do like many other heads of 
departments and heads of bureaus have done—spend the money, 
and have it reimbursed by the Government in the next defi- 
ciency bill. 

That was the condition in which we found things, and that is 
the position at which we arrived, and the committee approved 
the action of the subcommittee in that respect. I think the 
amount of $30,000 ought to remain as it is, and if a larger 
amount than the $30,000 should be needed, the Secretary of 
State, as I say, could do as other heads of departments have 
done, and we could provide for it in the next deficiency bill. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President, I call the Senator’s attention to 
this clause in the letter from the Secretary of State which has 
been read at the desk: 

The matter was taken up at the proper time with the House com- 
mittee, but after consideration that committee, in its judgment, de- 
clined to grant the requested increase upon the ground that a perma- 
nent force once added to would be difficult to decrease. The chairman 
of the committee subsequently stated—but after the bill had passed the 
House—that there would be no objection to providing $75, for a 
temporary clerical force. 

I read that merely in answer to the suggestion of the Senator 
from Utah that the House had not appropriated anything. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I understood otherwise, but, of 
course, I shall not dispute the letter. I have understood, how- 
ever, that some Members of the House did not favor it. 

I shall say no more than I have already said, and allow the 
Senate to decide whether or not the increase shall be made. 

Mr. OVERMAN. In general I want to say, as I was the 
chairman of the subcommittee, that, as I recollect, we had no 
officer of the department before us at all. We simply had this 
letter—the same letter that had been before the House commit- 
tee. The House committee refused to give anything at all, and 
our committee thought that if we should give $30,000 now to 
employ emergency clerks, if they should need more there would 
be another bill coming here in December; and as we want to 
keep down expenses as much as possible, we just cut it in two. 
That is the truth of the matter. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President, just a word further: It seems 
to me to be a bady policy, in circumstances such as confront 
us now, where the department is asking for these emergency 
clerks, to say that we will appropriate a less sum, assuming 
that the Secretary may on his own motion go ahead and em- 
ploy clerks for whom no appropriation has been made, although 
asked for, leaving it to a future Congress to provide for a 
deficiency—a deficiency created without authority. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I want to say to the Senator 
that if this bill carried all the clerks that were asked for by 
the departments the amount carried by the bill would be in- 
creased over $10,000,000. 

Mr. STONE. That may be, but—— 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator further that I am 
in full sympathy with him that deficiencies should not be al- 
lowed. In fact, I have made that statement on the floor so 
many times that I hardly feel it necessary to repeat it. 

Mr. STONE. I know the Senator’s attitude. 

Mr. SMOOT. But in a case of this kind, if it becomes neces- 
sary to incur a deficiency on account of the war conditions, over 
which no person on earth has any control, it seems to me it 
should be upon just such occasions and under such circum- 
stances. : 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. Mr. President, will the Senator 
yield for a question for information? 

Mr. STONE. Yes. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. I wish to ask the Senator whether 
there is any fund now under which emergencies like this may. 
be partially cared for? 

Mr. STONE. The chairman of the committee can better an- 
swer that question. 


I ask unanimous consent to reconsider the 
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Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. I ask the question, for informa- 
tion, whether there is any emergency fund connected with the 
State Department or with the other departments under which 
clerks can be hired for emergencies for a short time without 
putting them on the regular roll. We hear a good deal about 
the departments of temporary rolls, Is there any appropriation 
of that kind in this case? 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. As far as I know, there is no ap- 
propriation available for this purpose. The Secretary may in- 
cur a deficiency and rely on Congress to appropriate for it; 
but there is no fund available in his office for this purpose 
unless Congress appropriates for it in this bill. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. There is, as I understand, some 
fund available in his office, but probably it is for other purposes. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. It is. There is none available 
for this purpose. This is a special purpose, growing out of the 
present peculiar conditions of the obligations and responsibili- 
ties of the State Department in connection with the European 
situation, and I know of no authority for him to expend any 
other fund for this purpose. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. Has either the senior Senator 
from Virginia, the chairman of the committee, or the senior 
Senator from Missouri any knowledge as to where and how this 
particular fund is to be used? I understand it is for the em- 
ployment of clerks; but where are they to be employed and 
how are they to be employed? 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. My understanding is that they are 
to be employed in the State Department here. The letter that 
has been read gives all the information I have on the subject, 
however. I have nothing except what is contained in the letter 
that has been read to the Senate. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. Can the Senator from Missouri 
give us any information as to that? 

Mr. STONE. I can not give definite information on the sub- 
ject. It is a fact, however, that because of the troublous con- 
dition in Europe men employed locally in the State Department 
have been temporarily transferred to the foreign service to meet 
emergencies there, leaving the department short-handed here. 
It may be that emergency clerks employed under this provision, 
or some of them, might be sent to some of the embassies or lega- 
tions abroad. I do not know definitely as to that. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Missouri 
yield to the Senator from Connecticut? 

Mr. STONE. I do. : 

Mr. BRANDEGER. I want to ask the Senator if the report 
that he referred to of the Committee on Foreign Relations was 
a unanimous report, unanimously recommending this increase? 

Mr. STONE. It was unanimous, 

Let us have a vote on the amendment, Mr. President. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment to the amendment. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President, I offer the amendment which I 
send to the desk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The SxecreTary. On page 36, lines 12 and 13, it is proposed 
to strike out the words “for rent of buildings in the District 
of Columbia, $11,200,” and insert the words: 

For rent of buildings in the District of Columbia, $15,000; and 
the Secretary of State is hereby authorized, in his judgment, to enter 
into a lease for a period not exceeding five years for the occupancy of 
a suitable building within close proximity to the Department of State, 
at an annual rental not to exceed the sum herein appropriated. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President, I will say that this amendment 
also was considered by the Committee on Foreign Relations 
at its last meeting on Wednesday and by the authority and 
under the direction of that committee I reported it to the Senate 
and had it referred to the Committee on Appropriations. I 
do not know whether the Committee on Appropriations have 
taken it up. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. The Committee on Appropriations 
considered the amendment and rejected it. We thought the 
department could get along without it, and we were not willing 
to make an appropriation under a 10-year lease for this addi- 
tional sum. 

Mr, STONE. May I have what the Secretary of State has 
to say with respect to it read for the information of the Senate? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read as re- 
quested. 

The Secretary read as follows: 


I had also suggested to the Appropriation Committees of the two 
Houses the urgent need of a small addition for the rental of buildings 
the bureaus of this depart- 
e department located in three 


in the District of Columbia occupied b 
At present we have bureaus of 
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different buildings widely separated from each other, which renders 
efficient work of the department most difficult. It is believed that for 
a small additional rental we will be able to secure a building located 
In close proximity to the main department building which 1 enable 
us to br g the scattered bureaus under one roof and within a short 
distance of the main building. It is believed that by housing in this 
proposed building the various international commissions coming under 
the jurisdiction of this 8 there will be a considerable net 
saving in the amount paid for rental purposes, It will not be possible 
to secure a new building, erected by private parties, without authority 
to enter into a lease for at least five years. I would, therefore, ear- 
neatiy Aak that lines 12 and 18, on page 36, be amended to read as 
ows: 

“For rent of buildings in the District of Columbia, $15,000; and the 
Secretary of State is hereby authorized, in his judgment, to enter into 
a lease for a period not exceeding five years for the occupancy of a 
suitable building within close proximity to the Department of State, 
at an annual rental not to exceed the sum herein appropriated.” 

If it be found impossible to secure an increase 79 our present rental 
from $11,200 to the requested amount of $15,000, I would still ask 
that I be granted authority to enter into the requested lease for a 
period of five years, as it may be 1 -be to secure a building of less 
capacity than that desired but still sufficient to accommodate the de- 
partment and to bring our rental within the amount appropriated. 

I will 3 appreciate it if you will offer these suggested 
amendments when the bill is conside in the Senate, for I am very 
sure you will recognize the necessity for them. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. Mr. President, I make the point 
of order against the amendment. 

Mr. STONE. The Senator makes a point of order against it? 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. It is legislation. It provides for 
a 10-year lease. It provides for the construction by private 
parties of buildings that the Government shall then lease for 10 
years. 5 

Mr. STONE. I was about to remark, if the Senator will let 
the point of order stand for a second 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia, I will withhold it until the Sena- 
tor gets through. 

Mr. STONE. After having heard this communication from 
the Secretary of State, if the chairman of the Committee on 
Appropriations still feels disposed, as it appears he does, to op- 
pose the adoption of the amendment, I personally would not be 
willing to press it. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. Mr. President, it is with much 
hesitation that I do it; but I believe the department can get 
along very well without it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The point of order is sustained. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President, I desire to offer the fol- 
lowing amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 

The Secretary. On page 137, after the words “for rent of 
buildings in the District of Columbia, $66,500,” in lines 20 and 
21, insert: 

Until otherwise ordered by Congress the building known as the 
Maltby Building and the buildings on the west side of New Jersey 
Avenue between B and C Streets NW., in the city of Washington, 
D. C., shall be used for governmental purposes. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. 
that is legislation. $ 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I hope the Senator from Virginia will 
not— 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. I am constrained to do it because 
we have not time to go into the discussion of a matter that has 
had no consideration. We could discuss it bere for hours and 
still be unprepared to legislate on it. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I want to say to the Senator that the 
building is about to be destroyed, that it is a separate building, 
and 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. 
destroyed. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. There is no reason on earth for it. We 
rent public buildings in the District of Columbia aggregating 
hundreds of thousands of dollars. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. This amendment changes a spe- 
cific law on the statute books, and I insist on the point of 
order. 

Mr. OVERMAN. The site is a part of the Capitol Park 
scheme, and the law provides that all those buildings shall be 
toru down. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Yes; but it is not worth anything to the 
scheme, and I should like to discuss it, because I feel—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. If the point of order is insisted 
upon, the Chair will be compelled to sustain it. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. It is insisted upon. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President, I want to be heard just a 
minute on it, anyhow. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. 
pated in that way. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. 
while. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. Of course, the Senator can dis- 
cuss the bill. That is his privilege. 


I make the point of order that 


If the law requires it, let it be 


I dislike to haye the time dissi- 


I desire to discuss the bill just a little 
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Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President, there were included in the 
Capitol park scheme between here and the Union Station 12 
or 13 squares. One of them down here is the square on which 
the Maltby Building has been erected. That has no connection 
with the vista that goes between the Capitol and the Union Sta- 
tion. The amount of land that should be considered in the 
scheme, it seems to me, is the land which lies between Delaware 
Avenue, upon which the Senate Office Building is located, and 
New Jersey Avenue; that is, to the east line of the Maltby 
Building. The Maltby Building cost, I have no doubt, $75,000 to 
$100,000. There is no indication in any way otherwise than that 
it is a good building, which could be used by the Goyernment 
for governmental purposes. 

Mr. President, it seems to me that when we are trying to 
save money and they are about to begin the destruction of that 
building and the other buildings along on the west side of 
New Jersey Avenue, some one at least ought to put a stop to it 
until the question can be considered. 

I feel, Mr. President, that the destruction of that building 
is going to be an injury, and it is not going to improve the 
appearance of the plaza between here and the Union Station. 
In fact, if those houses are torn down, the houses that will 
be preserved will be those upon a small street with buildings 
not near as good looking as those that face east on New Jersey 
Avenue. 

The only excuse I have heard for this is that they desire to 
make a straight street between the Columbus Monument and 
the Peace Monument and thereby cut off also a part of the 
Capitol Grounds. It seems to me that that would be an injury 
instead of a benefit. 8 

For these reasons, Mr. President, I hope the point of order 
will be withdrawn and that we may take a vote upon this 
proposition. It is not something of a permanent nature. It is 
merely “ until otherwise ordered,” so that we can look into it; 
and if we wait until the next session, the building will have 
been destroyed. 

Mr. SMOOT, Mr. President, I offer the following amend- 
ment. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The Secretary. On page 28, line 5, after the word “ grounds” 
and before the semicolon, insert a comma and the words: 

Under the direction and supervision of the Librarian, who shall here- 
after appoint the employees provided for hereunder. 

Mr. LEA of Tennessee. Mr. President, I make the point of 
order that the amendment offered by the Senator from Utah is 
general legislation in that it changes existing law. The act 
passed in 1897 provides that the employees named in the 
amendment shall be appointed by the superintendent of the 
library building and grounds. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. If that is the fact, the point of 
order is sustained. 

Mr, KENYON. Mr. President, I offer an amendment to 
come in after line 6, page 140, and I call the attention of the 
chairman of the committee to the amendment. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator from 
Tennessee if he will not withhold his point of order until I can 
explain the amendment in just a minute 

Mr. LEA of Tennessee. Mr. President, I think the point of 
order is thoroughly understood, and if we are ever to make any 
progress with the bill when a point of order has been decided 
it should not be debated. I must insist on my point of order. 

Mr. SMOOT. Of course I do not want to take the time of 
the Senate to speak upon the bill. I never undertake to-do that 
upon any bill, and I shall not do it now. I will content myself 
by simply stating the way the law is now. If the Senator from 
Tennessee had told me he was going to make the point of order 
against this amendment, I never would have allowed the amend- 
ment offered by the committee to be agreed to. But he did not 
say he was going to make the point of order. He came and 
asked me if I would not allow the committee amendment to be 
agreed to, and I said I would have no objection to the commit- 
tee amendment, but I should want to offer my amendment. 

Mr. President, the way the law is now there is a librarian 
put in charge of the library and he can not appoint any of 
the employees of that institution, and he is held responsible for 
them. The principle is wrong. It is wrong in theory. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Does he not appoint 500, the whole 
crowd, without any supervision from anyone, and promote them 
as he pleases without and civil-service regulations or anything 
but his own will? 

Mr. SMOOT. He does not under the amendment as proposed 
now. 3 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. The employees of the Library proper, 
I menn. : 


Mr. SMOOT. Some of the employees in the Library itself he 
does, but over 200 of them he will not under this provision. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. Mr. President 

Mr. SMOOT. All I ask is that it be put under the direction 
and the supervision of the librarian, who shall hereafter ap- 
point the employees provided for hereunder. Mr. President, I 
of course stated to the Senator that I would not discuss it any 
further than that, but no business in this country could ever 
be run successfully by appointing a superintendent of it and 
then taking all the appointing power out of his hands. 

Mr. KENYON. I have proposed an amendment following 
line 5 page 140. I ask the chairman of the committee to please 
note it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. On page 140, after line 6, insert the fol- 
lowing: 

To enable the Department of Labor to make an investigation as to 
the cost of living of wage earners in the District óf Columbia, exclusive 
of Government employees, and to report to Congress thereon, $6,000. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. Mr. President } 

Mr. KENYON. I wish to state that there has been a hearing 
before a subcommittee of the Committee on Education and 
Labor upon this amendment, and that it has been favorably, 
8 from that committee. So it is not subject to a point 
of order. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. Mr. President, I am not prepared 
to give any concurrence of my judgment that this amendment 
ought to be adopted, but there is so much feeling in favor of it 
that, so far as I am concerned, I will be glad, in the interest of 
economizing time and in the interest of good legislation, to have 
the amendment adopted and let it go to conference, where 
it will be carefully investigated. 5 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from Iowa. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I offer the following amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. - 

The Secretary. On page 8, line 22, strike out “$2,000” where 
it occurs and insert in lieu thereof $2,500,” so as to read: 

Clerk on Journal work f N 3 
by the Oficial Resortu 72050 sae GRESSIONAL Reconp, to be selected 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, I suppose everyone in the 
Senate knows the hard work that little fellow who sits there 
at the end of the desk does on the Journal work. There is no 
man in the Senate who does as hard work as he is doing, day 
and night, in making up the Journal work for the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp. I think his salary ought to be increased. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. Mr. President, I simply desire to 
say that this amendment was not brought to the attention of 
the committee, but I have had expressions in regard to it from 
So Many members of the committee with whom I have talked 
I believe it would have had the approbation of the committee if 
it had been before it. I think this employee is underpaid, and, 
speaking not for the committee but as an individual Senator, as 
he has performed long and faithful service of a most responsible 
nature, as his work is very exacting both as to kind and as to 
the hours he bestows upon it, I believe his salary ought to be 
increased. ? 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, I should like to inquire if any, 
estimate has been made for this payment. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. None whatever; and I do not know 
how an estimate could be made. The rule of estimates from the 
departments can not apply to the employees of the Senate. We 
estimate for our own employees and no one can make the esti- 
mate for us. I do not see that that rule can be brought in as 
against the Senate’s own employees. : 

Mr. THOMAS. I make a point of order against the amend- 
ment for the purpose of testing it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. What is the point of order? 

Mr. THOMAS. The point of order is that no estimate has 
been made for it. 

i Mr. GALLINGER. It could not possibly have been estimated 
‘or. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair overrules the point of 
order. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, I wish to say 

Mr. THOMAS. I make the further point of order that it was 
not reported by a committee. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That point of order will have to 
be sustained. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, I wish to be heard on the 
point of order. I wish to say that in this matter the committee 


favored the raise of the salary, and it was simply forgotten at 
the time. Now, as to the estimates covering Senate employees, 
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those estimates do not come up like others. They are simply 
copied from the appropriation bill of the previous year. There 
is no one who pretends that the estimates—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That point of order has been over- 
ruled. 

Mr. WARREN. That I will pass by. On the other hand, this 
increase has already been heretofore yoted in by the Senate, 
but with other matters it was lost in conference. There is not 
a single employee of the Senate, among the many faithful ones— 
and they are all as a class most faithful—who deserves promo- 
tion and better pay more than does Mr. Moxley, to whom it is 
sought to give this slight raise in salary. I want to say that 
this underpayment has been understood for a long time, we 
have tried to fix it before, and it ought to be remedied now, 
letting it go to conference. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Wyoming does 
not pretend to say that the Committee on Appropriations re- 
ported this item. 

Mr. WARREN. I speak now from the Committee on Appro- 
priations when I say it was intended, but it was forgotten, I 
ask the chairman of the committee whether I am right about 
that. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The last point of order made by 
the Senator from Colorado was that it had not been reported 
by a standing or select committee. The rule provides that— 

no amendments shall be received to any general appropriation bill the 
effect of which will be to increase an appropriation already contained 
in the bill, or to add a new item of appropriation, unless it be made to 
carry out the provisions of some sting law, or treaty stipulation, 
or act, or resolution previously passed by the Senate during that ses- 
sion; or unless the same be moved by direction of a standing or select 
committee of the Senate, or proposed in pursuance of an estimate of 
the head of some one of the departments. 

The point of order, as the Chair understood it, was that the 
amendment had not been moved by direction of a standing or 
select committee. 

Mr. WARREN. I understand the technical position, and I 

want to appeal to the Senator making the point of order to 
withdraw it. The amendment was dropped through forgetful- 
ness by the committee. I think the chairman will verify what 
I say. 
Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. Mr. President, it was not brought 
to my attention. I was not reminded of it. I have thought for 
some time that his salary ought to be increased, and if it had 
been brought to my attention when the committee was consid- 
ering this bill I would have urgently advocated that the amend- 
ment be incorporated in the bill. 

Mr. OVERMAN. The committee last year reported the bill 
with this item in it. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. Yes; but that it was heretofore 
reported would not cover the point of order made now. I can 
not question the ruling of the Chair. I think it is correct, and 
we might as well go on with some other matters if the Senator 
from Colorado insists on his point of order. I regret it ex- 
ceedingly, because I believe this is a most meritorious proposi- 
tion and I am very anxious to see it adopted. 

Mr. JAMES. Mr. President, I hope the Senator 
rado will withdraw his point of order. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, I desire to present 
an amendment on page 8, at the end of line 4. I will read it. 
I am not sure that it will appeal to the Senate, but it appeals 
to me, and at least I will have the opportunity of expressing 
my opinion upon the subject. It reads: 

Provided, however, That the tions of clerks and messen 
committees hereinbefore named shall not continue longer than 

Mr. President, I offer the amendment because I think we ought 
to abolish our present system of calling clerks of committees 
men who are really secretaries to Senators. When we have a 
clerk of a committee he ought to be the clerk of the committee 
subject to the call of the members of the committee and not the 
private secretary of the chairman of the committee. The abuse 
that has followed the present practice is shown in the bill as it 
is presented to the Senate. 

Mr. OVERMAN. May I ask the Senator a question? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Yes. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Suppose this amendment is adopted, and on 
the Ist day of January we make the change; there would be no 
appropriation after the 1st of January to pay these employees, 
and we would have to get a new appropriation, unless it was 
paid out of the contingent expenses of the Senate, and the con- 
tingent expense fund will not be ample to pay it. 

I agree with the Senator that there ought to be a change; but 
the question is, how are you going to pay these clerks after the 
Ist of next January if the amendment is adopted? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. We could very easily put it on an 
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appropriation bill in December, 


Mr. President, what I insist is this: There are committees 
that need clerks, and those clerks should be in the committee 
room, subject to the use of members of the committee they are 
supposed to serve. They should not be the private secretaries 
of the chairmen of the committees. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. Mr. President, I raise a point of 
order that this is plain legislation on an appropriation bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Let us see. Is there any law of 
the Congress of the United States which provides for the ap- 
pointment of these clerks? 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. I suppose there is; but, inde- 
pendently of that, this makes a change in the law. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. On the contrary, Mr. President 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. It makes a law to fix the term of 
office extending it. I think there is a law, and I will ask the 
clerk of the committee to find it; but, even whether there be a 
law or not, here it makes a limit on the tenure of office, 
fixing the time when it shall expire as January 1, 1916. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Yes, Mr. President; and it is done 
on a bill which undertakes to fix the term itself. The provi- 
sion of the bill undertakes to fix the term for 12 months, and 
I undertake to substitute 6 months for the 12 months’ provision 
in the bill. 

Mr. President, I insist that members of a committee are en- 
titled to have the services of anyone designated as clerk of the 
committee for all the members of the committee, and that the 
practice of having a clerk nominally for a committee who is 
not a clerk to the committee but who discharges other duties 
ate misnomer, If we would give each Senator a private sec- 
retary 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. If the Senator will permit me, 
does he know of a clerk of any committee who is not available 
to every member of the committee at all times? They do a 
great deal of work for other Senators. I have never heard it 
suggested since I have been the chairman of a committee that 
the clerks did not owe the same duty to other members of the 
committee that they owe to me. No member of the Committee 
on Appropriations has ever desired the service of a clerk of the 
Committee on Appropriations that he did not get it. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, I am glad to hear 
from the Senator from Virginia. I am not a member of the 
Appropriations Committee and have not had occasion to call 
on those clerks. What I insist is that the man who is clerk of 
a committee or the expert of a committee ought to be in the 
committee room and not in the room of the chairman of the 
committee. He ought to be there to serve us, and each Senator 
ought to have for himself the same force; each Senator ought 
to have a secretary, an assistant secretary, and perhaps a ste- 
nographer. 

Mr. MYERS, If I may make a suggestion there, I want to 
say to the Senator from Georgia that the clerk to the Senate 
Committee on Public Lands and one stenographer are at all 
times in the Senate Committee on Public Lands whenever the 
Senate is in session. That committee is open, and those em- 
ployees devote practically all their time to the committee busi- 
ness. I personally do not get any work out of them at all worth 
speaking of. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Then, Mr. President, the Senator 
from Montana is entitled to have for himself, and he ought to 
have, a secretary, an assistant secretary, and a stenographer 
while the Senate is in session for his personal work, for the 
work of his State, and what service the committee requires—the 
actual committee work—ought to be performed by men who are 
assigned to the committee. 

I am criticizing the plan that I find in force, and which has 
been in force for years—the using of the term “clerk of a com- 
mittee ” for the place of a secretary to the chairman of the com- 
mittee, and then adding several other well-paid men called as- 
sistant clerks to committees, but who really are used as the 
personal force of the chairman. I wish to press the fact that 
the service would be more satisfactory if each Senator were 
given the same service for himself personally, and if the addi- 
tional force required for the committee was really set apart ex- 
clusively for the committee. 

Now, Mr. President, I called attention on yesterday to the 
force of the Finance Committee. I find for that committee a 
clerk at $3,000, an assistant clerk at $2,220, and another assist- 
ant clerk at $1,600 a year. Although a member of the committee, 
I know of nothing they do for the committee. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. If the Senator from Georgia will 
excuse me, I want to call the attention of the Vice President, 
who asked whether there is any law in respect to this matter 
to the fact that I find a provision relative thereto, as follows: 

Sec. 6. That all laws or parts of laws to the extent they are incon- 


sistent with rates of salaries or compensation appropriated by this act 
are repealed, and the rates of salaries or compensation of officers or 
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employees herein a 8 shall constitute the rate of salary or 
compensation of such officers or employees, hg Adah until otherwise 
fixed by annual rate of appropriation or other law. 

So the salaries are fixed by law. I have read from the legis- 
lative act.for the year 1915. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is it the contention of the Senator 
from Virginia that the language which he has read constitutes 
an act creating the office? 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. It fixes the salary of the office. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Virginia 
claim that there is anything in that language except that from 
year to year the House and the Senate provide for certain 
clerks and messengers in the annual appropriation bill? Is 
there any law other than the annual appropriation bill which 
provides for clerks and messengers? 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. The legislative bill contains a 
provision; that is a general law; it is a statute providing that 
these salaries shall be the permanent law; and it was put in 
for that purpose. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. From what section of the law does 
the Senator from Virginia read? 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. It is section 6—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Will the Senator again read it? 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. It is section 6 of the legislative 
act for 1915. I will send it to the desk. 

Mr. OVERMAN. It is the same as the section in the pending 
bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is it the same language as that of 
the pending bill? 

Mr. OVERMAN. Yes; substantially so. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The pending bill reads: 

Sec. 6. The officers and employees of the United States whose sal- 
aries are herein appropriated for are established and shall continue 
8 to year to the extent they shall be appropriated for by 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, that was an annual 
appropriation bill and this is another annual appropriation bill. 
If that were a general law which could not be changed in an 
appropriation bill, we could not touch it in any respect in this 
appropriation bill; we would simply be compelled to follow it 
just as it was there written; and a point of order could be made 
to any change of any kind proposed to be made in that act. 

Mr. STONE. May I interrupt the Senator? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. No; I do not yield to the Senator. 
I desire to go on with what I have to say. 

I call attention to the fact, Mr. President, that the Committee 
on Finance has a clerk at $3,000, an assistant clerk at $2,220, 
another assistant clerk at $1,600, an assistant clerk at $1,440, 
a messenger at $1,440, two experts, one for the majority and 
one for the minority, at $2,000 each. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. If the Senator will yield for just a 
moment, he has cited the Committee on Finance. The Senator 
himself is a member of that committee, and I ask him how 
often the committee meets? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. If there has been a meeting of the 
committee in months, I do not know of it. If they have had 
anything to do at this session of Congress except to confirm a 
few appointees, I do not know of it. 

Now, there are two men, at $2,000, called “experts” on the 
committee. Do they stay in the committee room? Where are 
they? Here are two additional clerks. I insist that the proper. 
way to handle that committee and the other committees is to 
allow the chairman of the committee as a Senator a secretary, 
an assistant secretary, and perhaps a stenographer, treating all 
alike in that respect. If the committee needs an expert or 
needs a special clerk for some special work, the special clerks 
of the committee should be in the committee room handling the 
work of all the members of the committee. This system is 
wrong. I am not criticizing this particular committee; I just 
happened to know about it, as I am a member of the committee. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. Will the Senator yield to me for 
another question? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Yes. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. I am also a member of that com- 
mittee, and I should like to know if the Senator himself has any 
knowledge as to what the actual work of these two experts may 
be? What do they do during the time when Congress is not 
engaged in tariff legislation? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I had overlooked the fact, though a 
member of the committee, that the experts were carried on the 
pay roll of the Government until I saw provision made for them 
in this appropriation bill. When we had up the war-tax bill, we 
had experts from the Treasury Department, who,were with us, 
as the Senator knows and as the majority know, who helped us 
prepare the bill. I am criticizing the system. I illustrate the 
impropriety of the system by using one of the committees of 
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which I am a member, which furnishes a splendid opportunity 
to illustrate its impropriety. I believe every Senator ought to 
have a secretary, an assistant secretary, and a stenographer 
when the Senate is in session. 

Every Senator ought to be given the force that he requires to 
attend to the work of his constituents. Then, a committee, 
where it has real work to perform, ought to have such assistance 
as the public service requires for the committee; but the two 
ought not to be intermingled. If you intermingle them, you 
can not tell where responsibility of the committee begins and 
where the relation of secretary to the chairman of the committee 
begins, or where either ends. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, it seems to me that one sug- 
gestion the Senator has made is not well founded. The Senator 
says that, in addition to a secretary and an assistant secretary, 
each Senator should have a stenographer during the session. 
There is very little cessation of work upon the part of a Senator 
during the recess of Congress. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. What I had in view was that the 
Senator's secretary and assistant secretary ordinarily could do 
his regular work; but while he is here in Washington during 
the session of Congress he would need a stenographer as well. 
Of course if he needs the stenographer all the time, he should 
be provided. What I am urging is that a Senator be given to 
assist him in discharging the duties of a Senator from his State 
such help as he needs; that the committees be given such help 
as they need; and that the positions of clerk to committees 
and of secretary to Senators be separated, so that the two be 
not commingled in such a way that an outsider, when he de- 
sires some service rendered, does not know whether he is 
trenching upon employees who are engaged in doing the work of 
a Senator as contradistinguished from the work of the clerk 
of a committee. We know that the men who are called clerks 
of committees are in reality not clerks of the committees. I 
am chairman of the Committee on Labor. The clerk of that 
committee does nothing for the committee, but is really my pri- 
1 secretary. The assistant clerk does the work of the com- 
mittee. 

ii 117 SMOOT. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a ques- 
on 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Les. 

Mr. SMOOT. If the Senator’s plan is carried out, would it 
not necessarily entail additional expense, because now our pri- 
vate secretaries attend to the work of the committees, while at 
the same time doing a great deal of personal work for the chair- 
men of the committees? If they were appointed as clerks of 
committees merely, and if all they had to do was to attend to 
committee work, it seems to me that it would add necessarily 
to the expense. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I would reduce the expense, instead 
of adding to it. I would not add a special clerk for a committee 
or special expert for a committee except in a few cases. In 
other instances the chairman of the committee himself carries 
the additional work for the committee. I would not think of 
adding an additional clerk for a committee, except in cases 
where a man is needed to devote his time to the work of the 
committee. But where four men are assigned to a committee, 
in addition to the three I have suggested for the personal use 
of the Senator who may be chairman of the committee, making 
seven in all connected with the committee, I think it manifestly 
is an unwise plan, and that the much wiser course is to give to 
each Senator for himself the personal force he requires, no 
matter what committee he is at the head of, and then, if the 
committee needs additional help, give it to the committee. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President, would not the scheme pro- 
posed in the amendment offered by the Senator from Georgia 
be caleulated to increase, instead of decrease, the amount of 
money that we pay out for services of the kind referred to? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Not at all. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Let me suggest to the Senator that the 
highest-priced man is the clerk to the committee. Suppose, as 
a matter of fact, we adjourn on the 4th of March until the first 
Monday in December. According to the amendment proposed 
by the Senator, as I understand it, the clerk of the committee 
will say, “ Good-by; I will be here on the first Monday in De- 
cember”; whereas now the clerks of the committees having 
been appointed with the knowledge that they are not only clerks 
of committees, but also subject to the orders of the chairmen 
of those committees, will perform work from now until the first 
Monday in December. If you do not require them to do that 
work, you will practically have to hire other men, additional 
men, in order to do the same work. 

So far as my committee is concerned, all three of the em- 
ployees connected with it work every day; they are continually 
at work; but as to the actual work of that committee it does 
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not meet very often. It has had and will have important work, 
but the assistant clerk of the committee does the work of the 
committee, 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, I yielded to the Sen- 
ator for a question, not for a 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair is going to enforce the 
rule pretty soon. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I do not desire to yield for speeches 
under any circumstances. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Will the Senator yleld to me for a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I will; yes. 

Mr. GALLINGER, The Senator and I are both members of 
the Committee on Rules; and is it not a fact that the chairman 
of that committee has promised that this matter shall be taken 
up by that committee and fully considered? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. That was why I desired to suggest 
a limitation of six months for these employees, rather than 12 
months. It was because I believed we could work that proposi- 
tion out and put it in much better shape that I suggested the 
six months’ limitation, 

Now, replying to the Senator from Colorado [Mr. Smarrory], 
he has three employees connected with the committee of which 
he is chairman. Under the plan I propose, as a Senator he 
would have three just the same, 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Then a clerk of the committee added would 
require 52.240 more for the committee. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. If there were no need of having a 
clerk for the committee of which the Senator is chairman, there 
would be no special clerk provided for that committee, just as 
in the case of the committee of which I am chairman, the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor. I would not ask for an addi- 
tional clerk for that committee. There are probably half a 
dozen committees that need one or at most two extra men 
beyond the ordinary force required by a Senator; and they 
should be real clerks of the committee, working solely upon 
eommittee matters and separate from the personal work of the 
Senator who is chairman of the committee; they should not be 
simply under the names of clerks to a committee, the personal 
force of the chairman. 

Mr, OVERMAN. Mr. President, the difficulty that I see in 
the whole matter is the proposed limitation which the Senator 
makes of six months for the payment of these employees. The 
Senator says that it is an easy matter to get appropriations 
through Congress, but I will say to the Senator that it is not an 
easy matter. This item in the bill appropriates $426,680 for 
clerks and other employees of committees. If the Senator’s 
amendment is adopted, on the 1st day of January next there will 
be no money to pay for a single clerk. There will have to be 
some appropriation then made for these emplyoees in order 
that they may be available after the 1st of January. Where will 
the appropriation have to originate? It will have to originate 
in the House of Representatives. We shall have to go there and 
beg for another appropriation in order that we may have clerks, 
and it will take months to get such an appropriation through the 
House and the Senate. In the meantime where are we going to 
get the money to pay these employees? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. That could easily be provided for. 

Mr. OVERMAN. We could provide that the unconsumed por- 
tion of the appropriation on January 1 should be paid to em- 
ployees of committees after that time, and I think the Senator 
had better incorporate in the amendment some such provision 
as that. I am/‘urging the matter now to show the difficulties in 
the way if this amendment should be adopted. We will be abso- 
lutely without clerks and might not be able to get them for 
months. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Wyoming, 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. Mr. President, I am in hearty 
sympathy with the views expressed by the Senator from Georgia 
[Mr. Suirgl. T agree that the plan under which we have been 
working is a bad plan, in view of the fact that it allows the 
private secretary of one Senator, who may, perhaps, have noth- 
ing more to do than has the secretary of another Senator, a 
higher or a lower or a different salary. The Cenator from 
Georgia is quite right in saying that the clerk of a committee, 
asa rule, does not do the work of the committee. The work of 
the committee is done in most cases by the second man upon the 
committee force. The first man upon the committee force is 
almost invariably the private secretary of the Senator who is 
ehairman of the committee. 


Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. If the Senator will permit me 


just a word, I want to say that the clerk of my committee has 
never done 10 minutes’ work for me, but has been engaged 
purely upon the work of the committee. He has never been 


called upon for 5 minutes’ service except upon the work of the 
committee. I do not know how it may be as to other commit- 
tees, but, at least, I want to state this fact, so far as the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations is concerned. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. I said “most of the committees.” 
Perhaps in order to make it absolutely accurate I should refer 


to the committee of which I have had charge. I have been 
chairman of one of the large committees of this body in years 
past. The clerk of that. committee received a salary of $2,500 
per annum, but, so far as I know, he did no work for that 
committee. The work of the committee was done wholly by 
the assistant clerk. The gentleman who was clerk of that com- 
mittee when I was chairman is now clerk of the minority eom- 
mittee of which I am chairman, and, after 20 years’ service, is 
getting $250 a year less than he heretofore received. 

But I can hardly agree with the Senator from Georgia that 
the amendment ought to be adopted at this time. It looks 
to me as though it was wrecking the ship without providing, any 
lifeboats. As stated by the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
OverMaN], if the amendment of the Senator from Georgia is 
adopted we will be up against a condition, and not a theory, 
when it comes to the Ist of January. 

I simply rose to assure the Senator that when he gets to 
work on the revision of the method of employing our elerks, 
assistant clerks, and messengers, I shall be heartily with him; 
but I can see certain disaster ahead if his amendment is 
adopted limiting the employment of the present force that we 
have to six months from July 1 next. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President—— 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The Senator from North Carolina. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I do not rise to address my- 
self to any part of the amendment introduced by the Senator 
from Georgia further than to answer some of the statements mado 
by him with reference to the Finance Committee. When I be- 
came chairman of the Finance Committee, in addition to the 
five clerks that are allowed that committee, the majority was 
entitled to an expert and two additional employees. The minor- 
ity membership of the committee was likewise entitled to an 
expert and two additional employees. I was advised that that 
arrangement had been in force for many years; that is to say, 
that there were six employees in addition to the regular elerks 
to the committee and the Senator who might be chairman of 
that committee. When the last appropriation bill was under 
consideration, by mutual consent, four of these employees. were 
dropped—two that belonged to the minority and two that be- 
longed to the majority—and the bill provided for only the five 
clerks of the committee and an expert for the majority and an 
expert for the minority. 

The Senator says that this expert ouglit to have a room where 
he would be accessible to all the members of the majority, and 
especially to all the members of the committee. The gentleman 
who represents the majority as an expert is in fact an expert 
upon the subject of the tariff. Before he was appointed to that 
position he had had large experience im statistical work that 
pertained to matters connected with the tariff and with finance. 
He has a room in connection with the Finance Committee in 
the Office Building, No. 306, a room which he occupies almost en- 
tirely by himself. He is a man of very great learning and very 
large ability. He has the use of one of the stenographers that 
I have appointed as chairman of the committee, and he takes a 
great deal of his time. During the making of the last tariff 
bill and during the making of the emergency revenue bill that 
gentleman was kept constantly at work. When we are not 


making a tariff bill, as we are not now, he does about as 


much work as any clerk of any Senator in this body, in my 


judgment. 


Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from North Caro- 
lina yield to the Senator from Colorado? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes. 

Mr. THOMAS. I should like to ask the Senator while he is 
upon that subject where the other expert is, and if he gives any 
time whatever to the affairs of the committee and does anything 
beyond drawing his salary? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I do not know about that. I am only 
speaking with reference to the expert that is allowed the 
majority. 

Mr. THOMAS. I assumed that the Senator would know 
whether the other expert occupied a room in the suite of rooms 
that is devoted to the use of that committee, and whether he 
puts im an appearance there at all. 

Mr. SIMMONS. He does not. I would suppose that the other 
expert occupied rooms in connection with the committee of 
which the ranking minority member of the Finance Committee 
[Mr. Penrose] is chairman. . 
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Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Probably the Senator from Wyoming 
[Mr. CLARK] can tell us where the minority have used their 
expert. The Senator from Wyoming is a member of the mi- 
nority, and he no doubt can tell us how they use their expert. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. I should have to refer the ques- 
tion to the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. PENROSE], who is 
the ranking minority member of the committee. I presume, how- 
ever, that he is profitably employed. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. President, I want to say for 
the minority expert that he is always in attendance upon the 
minority. While he does not come directly under my observa- 
tion I am very well acquainted with him, and I know him to be 
a man of unusual ability and fitness for the position, and I 
know that in the discharge of his duty he reflects credit upon 
both sides of the Chamber. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. Mr. President, if the Senator will 
yield, I was misinformed as to the actual situation, and as I 
am now informed I am satisfied that the expert for the minor- 
ity is in constant attendance upon Congress and at the service 
of the minority members of the committee. I make that state- 
ment in the absence of the Senator from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I know nothing about that, Mr. President, 
except that on yesterday the senior Senator from Pennsylvania 
IMr. Penrose], who is the ranking member of the Finance 
Committee on the minority side, and who, I understand, by 
courtesy is allowed to select this expert, and in whose rooms 
I suppose this expert has his office, stated to me that he was 
receiving on an average 500 letters a day; that a large part of 
those letters related to matters pertaining to the tariff, and 
in order to answer them some sort of an investigation was 
very frequently required, and that they were referred to this 
gentleman, and that he got up the information. 

I want to say about the expert of the majority that I have 
said to members of the committee that this gentleman was at 
all times at their command, I have said to various members 

_of the majority who are not upon the committee that this 
expert was always at their command. Everybody knows that 
the tariff is a perennial question. We always have it with us. 
Whether we have a tariff bill up or do not have a tariff bill up, 
we have the tariff with us. There are always inquiries, even 
after a bill is passed, with respect to the operation of certain 
provisions and items and sections of the bill. They are ad- 
dressed to various Members of the Senate, and the majority 
Senators are in the habit of sending those letters to me and 
asking me to answer the inquiries of their constituents. I 
have not the time to sit down and work out these answers. 
Some of them require statistical work; some of them require 
information from the departments. I turn these letters over 
to this expert, and I put at his service all the clerks of my 
office to go to the departments and help him to get up this 
information. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. President, the fact of the 
matter is that it requires an extraordinary expert to explain 
the workings of the present tariff law. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Senator knows that I do not desire to 
get into any tariff controversy. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Oh, no. I do not want to get into 
any controversy, either, because—— 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Senator may be correct about that. 
The tariff is a complicated and intricate question. We will all 
admit that. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Most complicated; and the present 
one is the most complicated of all. 

Mr. SIMMONS. We know perfectly well, the country knows, 
it is a matter of common knowledge, that we are going to have 
quite a controversy about the tariff from now on. Our friends 
on the other side have given us notice that that is to be one of 
the great issues. I take it that Senators on this side, when that 
question comes up for discussion in the Senate Chamber, want 
information. They want statistics. They have not time to 
look up the desired information or statistics themselves. They 
haye not an expert under them to do this work, but they are 
at liberty to call upon this expert directly or through me for 
the desired data. Mr. President, this expert is needed by the 
committee and by the majority membership of this body, and 
the same is true, I am sure, of the minority side of this 
Chamber. 

Mr. President, with reference to the number of clerks that 
the Finance Committee has, the Senator from Georgia says 
that this committee, having gotten through with the tariff bill 
and the war-revenue bill, has nothing to do; and he refers to 
the fact that probably there has not been a meeting of that 
committee since we passed the war-revenue measure. That is 
true; there has not been a formal meeting of the committee. 
As we are all in a hurry here, to save time, the committee has 
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adopted the rule with reference to nominations of having the 
clerk go around and poll the membership of the committee and 
avoid calling meetings for that purpose. There are before the 
committee, however, I venture to say, not less than 20 or 30 
bills of different degrees of importance, some of them very 
much pressed; some of them pressed by the departments of the 
Government, the Treasury and the Department of Commerce. 

I have not called a meeting of the committee to consider 
those measures for obvious reasons. By agreement with mem- 
bers of the minority I have not done it because I knew and they 
knew that there was no possibility of getting consideration of 
these measures at this session of the Senate except by unan- 
imous consent, and therefore it was not deemed necessary to 
interfere with our other business in order to hold sessions to 
pass upon these bills. 

The Senator from Georgia is chairman of a committee, It is 
an important committee, but I venture to say that it is a com- 
mittee that has had very few sessions 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. It has had precisely the same num- 
sd Sunog this session of Congress that the Finance Committee 

as had. 

Mr. SIMMONS. How many is that? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. The Senator has just stated—none. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I have just stated that we have not had 
any since we passed the war-revenue measure. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I said at this session of Congress, 
since the Tth of last December. 

Binet SIMMONS. How many did it have the session before 
at 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Oh, we had an immense amount of 
work. For two months we were in constant cooperation with 
the vocational educational board and a joint committee of the 
House and the Senate, and in session for two months and more 
continuously. 

Mr. SIMMONS. How many meetings did the committee have? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Very few. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Senator on yesterday asked to have 
the salary of one of his clerks increased. He has three clerks 
and he asked to have one, who has a salary of $1,440 increased 
to $1,800. That was done, and I think very properly done. 
While that is an important committee, it is one that has not 
as much work as some other committees of this body. I think 
the Senator himself will agree to that. But the Senator stated 
to me on yesterday, when we were talking about this matter, 
that the work of his committee was so great that he had been 
forced to supplement the force in his office by going into his 
pocket to the extent of $2,800, in order that he might have 
sufficient force to do the work of the committee. The Senator 
may be able to do that—— 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. The Senator is mistaken. I made no 
such statement to him. I will state for myself what I said 
to him, although I am not in the habit of going into private 
conversations on the floor of the Senate, 

Mr. SIMMONS. I did not suppose the Senator would object 
to my making that statement, and I did not understand that he 
was making it to me as part of a private conversation. We 
talk about our affairs here, and it is well known that some 
Senators, who are able to do it, supplement their regular force 
from their private means. 

Speaking for myself, I am one of the Senators—and there 
are many others; I am not claiming any credit to myself on 
that account—I am one of the Senators who stay in this Cham- 
ber, when the Senate is in session, I have not the time to be 
constantly running around to the departments about matters 
connected with patronage, legislation, and so forth—the thou- 
sand and one things about which we are called upon to consult 
the departments. I have to send my clerks. If I absented my- 
self from the Chamber when the Senate was in session, I could 
give a good deal of my time to that work, but I do not do it. 
Unless the matter is very important and seems to require my 
personal attention, I turn it over to my clerks, and it takes a 
great deal of time for these clerks to attend to that business. 

Mr. President, the Finance Committee has just two more 
clerks than the committee of the Senator from Georgia. I think 
that is as few clerks as that committee has ever had. I want 
to say to the Senate frankly that I do not want to get into any 
controversy about this matter. Whatever the Senate wants to 
do about it, it can do. I say to the Senate frankly that the men 
I have are not idle men. There is work for them to do, and 
they do the work, and do it well. I could not very well get 
along with a less force than I have and do my work. These 
gentlemen who are assigned to a Senator are not only assigned 
to him to do the committee work, but they are assigned to him 
to do the work that he has to do as a Senator outside of and 
independently of his committee. I am perfectly willing for the 
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Senate to do whatever it pleases about these two experts, but 
I want to say that, in my judgment, it would be a mistake to 
deprive the committee of them. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a ques- 
tion before he takes his seat? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes. 

Mr. SMOOT. I really do not know who the majority ex- 
pert is. 

Mr. SIMMONS. It is Capt. S. A. Ashe. He is a lawyer, and 
for many years was the editor of the leading newspaper in 
North Carolina. 

Mr. SMOOT. I do know, however, that Mr. Stewart is the 
minority expert, and I suppose that if Senators want anything 
particularly upon the question of finance or the question of 
the tariff or the question of statistics relating to importations 
and exportations they feel perfectly at liberty to call on Mr. 
Stewart for that information. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Wyoming. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. I would not want either the Sen- 
ator from North Carolina [Mr. Simmons] or the Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. SmiTH] to think for a moment that I was ques- 
tioning the usefulness of the clerks of the Finance Committee, 
because I was not doing so. I know that the expert who is 
provided for the minority, Mr. Stewart, is constantly in attend- 
ance, ready for any work that may be brought before him. 
When I first answered the inquiry of the Senator from Georgia 
I was not aware that Mr. Stewart was carried on the rolls as 
the minority expert. I knew that he was connected with the 
committee, but I was not aware of that particular fact. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I think he is the expert of the minority, 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. I want to say that I think Mr, 
Stewart’s work and his devotion to his duty here might well be 
taken as an example for Members of the Senate. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. Mr. President, a parliamentary 
inquiry. Is the point of order overruled? 

The VICE PRESIDENT, The Chair has never had a chance 
to rule upon it. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. I ask for a ruling. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, if the Senator will pardon me 
for just a minute—— 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. The Senator from North Carolina 
is discussing another question. I am addressing myself to the 
motion of the Senator from Georgia. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, this discussion is 
going on until it is finished, regardless of what direction is given 
to the motion before the Senate; so the Senator will not speed 
his case by pressing the point of order. . 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. Mr. President, I have a right to 
submit the point of order. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Certainly. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. And I should be glad to have the 
Chair rule on it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Virginia calls 
the attention of the Chair to section 6 of the appropriation act 
of 1914, which reads: 

That all laws or parts of laws to the extent they are inconsistent 
with rates of salaries or compensation appropriated by this act are 
repealed, and the rates of salaries or compensation of officers or em- 
ployees herein appropriated shall constitute the rate of salary or 
a pasa of such officers or employees, respectively, until otherwise 
fixed by annual rate of appropriation or other law. 

The Senator from Virginia does not call the attention of the 
Chair to any statute of the United States which creates the 
office of clerk or messenger. The Chair does not believe that 
there is any statute of the United States which creates these 
offices. They are simply created from year to year in the ap- 
propriation bill. The Chair believes, therefore, that the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Georgia is not general legislation. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. I move 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It is, however, fair to staté in 
consideration of the amendment—but probably it is not the 
business of the Chair—that there is not anything in the bill 
which provides that these salaries shall be paid by the month. 
The Chair overrules the point of order. The Senator from North 
Carolina. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr, President, I simply desire, in addition 
to what I have said, to call attention to the fact that com- 
mittees of the same importance as the Finance Committee have 
as large an allowance for clerks. For instance, the Committee 
on Appropriations has a clerk at $4,000, and he is also allowed 
an additional sum of $1,000; an assistant clerk at $2,500, another 
assistant clerk at $1,900, one at $1,800, and a janitor at $1,000. 

The Committee on Interstate Commerce has a clerk at $2,500, 
an additional clerk at $2,000, an assistant clerk at $1,500, and 
a janitor at $1,000. The Ways and Means Committee of the 


House, which certainly have no broader jurisdiction than the 
Finance Committee of the Senate, in fact, not as broad a juris- 
diction as the Finance Committee of the Senate, because the 
Ways and Means Committee has no connection with appoint- 
merts and confirmations, has one clerk at $3,000, an assistant 
clerk and stenographer at $2,200, an assistant clerk at $1,900, 
and a janitor at $1,000, and another employee not designated by 
name at $720. They have five clerks, the aggregate amount 
being practically the same as that allowed for the clerical 
assistance of the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, I shall not detain 
the Senate, As illustrating the desirability of changing our 
system of furnishing clerks for committees who are in reality 
to be secretaries serving for chairmen of committees, I called 
the attention of the Senate to the Finance Committee to illus- 
trate the value of my suggestion that a change should be made. 

Now, just one word more with reference to the clerk of the 
Finance Committee. Without a committee hearing since Con- 
gress adjourned last fall this committee is supposed to have 
a clerk to the committee at $3,000. It has an assistant clerk 
at $2,220. It has another assistant clerk at $1,600. I do not 
know either of the three, although I am a member of the com- 
mittee. I know nothing of their serving the committee. It has 
another assistant clerk at $1,440, a messenger at $1,440, and two 
experts at $2,000. I realize the importance of keeping the Sen- 
ator from North Carolina on the floor; and if it is necessary 
to have all these clerks to keep him on the floor of the Senate, 
I do not raise any objection to it. He has told us how neces- 
sary they are. To enable him to perform his arduous duties 
on the floor of the Senate, they visit the departments for him. 

Mr. President, I am only insisting that all Senators may 
have a fair chance in handling their business in the depart- 
ments. It produces invidious distinctions; it creates dis- 
turbance in the force of other Senators to see the real private 
secretary of one Senator paid $3,000 and another $2,000 when 
called clerks to committees but doing private secretary work in. 
the departments, to enable the Senator whom they serve to stay 
on the floor of the Senate. 

I would like to see a system inaugurated by which they 
would all be treated alike, that all Senators might stay on the 
floor of the Senate, and now I haye given the reason why I 
offered the amendment. 

I am well aware that this is not a time when we can pass it. 
I do not think we can have this done now. We have a resolu- 
tion on the subject before the Committee on Rules, and I hope 
that we can be able to present next December a plan which will 
appeal to the Senate to treat Senators alike with reference to 
their secretaries and assistant secretaries, and assign to the 
committees fairly the men who are really to do committee work, 
separating the personal work of Senators from the work of the 
committees. 

Mr. President, I withdraw, with the consent of the Senate, 
the amendment which I sent to the desk. 

Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, I submit an amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Montana. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, before this amendment is with- 
drawn I want to say a word or two on it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Montana 
yield to the Senator from Washington? 

Mr. MYERS. As long as the Senator from Washington wants 
5 iang the amendment which has been withdrawn, I will 
yie 
Š 2 VICE PRESIDENT. There is no amendment before the 

enate. 

Mr. JONES. The Senator from Georgia asked to withdraw 
it and I rose to object to its withdrawal. I want to be heard 
on it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair recognized the Senator 
from Montana. He did not know for what purpose the Senator 
from Washington was rising. 

Mr. JONES. The Chair did not submit the request of the 
Senator from Georgia. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It is the universal custom to per- 
mit a Senator to withdraw an amendment without any action 
on the part of the Chair. 

Mr, JONES. Very well; I will make some remarks at an- 
other time. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Montana will 
proceed. 

Mr. MYERS. I offer an amendment to the bill, which I ask 
may be read. . 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be read. 

The Secretary. On page 7, line 16, amend by inserting, after 
9 “$1,440,” the words and figures “assistant clerk, 

200.“ 
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Mr. MYERS, Mr. President, my object in offering this 
amendment is to give the Committee on Public Lands an addi- 
tional clerk. I believe the Committee on Public Lands is the 
only committee heavily burdened with work in this body, a 
committee which transacts a great deal of business, which has 
no more than three employees for the chairman and the com- 
mittee combined. Every other committee that transacts any 
business in large volume in this body has more than that num- 
ber. I submit the amendment for that purpose. 

Mr. SMOOT. Let the amendment be read again. I did not 
quite catch it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be again read. 

The SECRETARY. On page 7, line 16, after the numerals 
“$1440,” insert a comma and the words “assistant clerk, 
$1,200." 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Washington. 

Mr. SMOOT. I suggest—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Washington is 
recognized by the Chair. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, what I wanted to say with ref- 
erence to the amendment offered by the Senator from Georgia 
(Mr. Sarr] may just as well be said in reference to the 
amendment of the Senator from Montana. I am glad that the 
Senator from Georgia has presented the matter as he has done, 
and I would have yoted for his amendment not so much be- 
cause I believed it was a proper amendment to adopt, but 
more because I think it will take some drastic action like that 
in order to get the Senate to get down to work and bring about 
some system different from what we now have. So I would 
have voted for it in the hope of adopting a drastic provision 
that would practically force the Senate hereafter to adopt 
another system. 

I agree with practically everything that the Senator from 
Georgia has said. We ought to get the help of the Senate pro- 
yided for on the basis of the help that is needed by Senators 
for the Senators and the help that is needed by the committees 
for the committees. I do not think I would separate them en- 
tirely, however. 

I have offered an amendment covering this matter and had it 
printed. It is intended to carry out the idea suggested by the 
Senator from Georgia. I do not claim that it is original with 
me, I think the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. Warren] really 
suggested it quite a while ago; but I close my amendment with 
the following provision: 

All assistance fin ap for Senators shall be ex officio assistants of 
any committee of which the respective Senators a. be chairman, and 
the chairmen of all committees tants provided ‘for 
their committees. $ 

That, of course, provides for the help of all Senators particu- 
larly, but it also provides that this help may be used in connec- 
tion with committee work. Sometimes a committee is rushed 
with work, and it is hard to separate the work of a Senator 
from the work of a committee. 

I wish to call attention briefly to the provisions of the 
amendment I have offered. I do not pretend that it solves the 
matter entirely, but it occurs to me that it does furnish a basis 
upon which we could work. There are some committees of the 
Senate that have much more work to do than others, while 
there are many committees of the Senate that practically have 
no committee work. There are fifty-odd committees of the Sen- 
ate that could be done away with absolutely and not interfere 
` with the work of Senators, either by burdening it or lessening 
it. There are too many committees that do no work when 
there is given to a Senator, because he is chairman of a com- 
mittee, possibly even more help than he needs. 

I have provided for practically two classes of committees. I 
have provided, first, for a clerk to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions and the Committee on Commerce. I suggest a change in the 
amendment here by striking out of the first class the District 
of Columbia Committee and putting in the Committee on Pen- 
sions. The Committee on Pensions, I imagine, from what con- 
nection I have had with it, is about as busy a committee as 
there is in the Senate, and I think it does a great deal of work 
during the recesses of the Senate as well as during the sessions 
of the Senate. 

Then follow the Committee on Finance, the Committee on 
Foreign Relations, the Interstate Commerce Committee, the 
Committee on the Judiciary, the Committee on Banking and 
Currency, the Committee on Public Lands, and the Committee 
on Post Offices and Post Roads. I would provide each of those 
committees in this plan with a clerk at $2,750 and a messenger 
during the sessions of the Senate at $1,200. 

Then, as to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, the 
Committee on Rules, the Committee on Claims, the Committee 


appoint the 


on Military Affairs, the Committee on Naval Affairs, the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia, the Committee on Printing, 
the Committee on Enrolled Bills, the Committee on Publie Build- 
ings and Grounds, and the Committee te Audit and Control the 
Contingent Expenses of the Senate, I would provide each of 
those committees with a clerk at $2,000 a year and one mes- 
senger while the Senate is in session at $1,200 a year. 

Those are the only committees I have provided for in this 
provision for committee work. 

I provide for assistants to Senators 96 clerks at $2,500 each 
and 96 assistant clerks at $1,500 each. That gives each Senator 
as a Senator one clerk permanently and one assistant clerk 
permanently. 

Then I provide that during the sessions of the Senate each 
Senator shall have a stenographer to be paid at the rate of 
$1,440 a year. 

Now, what does that do, for instance, for the Committee on 
Finance? It gives the Committee on Finance a clerk and the 
chairman of the committee an additional clerk and an assistant 
clerk, and then when the Senate is in session it gives the com- 
mittee a messenger and also gives te the Senator a stenog- 
rapher. So it does not diminish the help very materially while 
the Senate is actually in session, and I think it does provide 
an abundance of help to take care of the work of Senators 
when the Senate is not in session. 

Then I make the provision that all assistants for Senators 
and committees, shall be, you might say, changeable, so that 
they will cooperate one with the other. : 

Mr. OVERMAN. What does the Senator propose shall be 
the salary of each Senator's secretary? 

Mr. JONES. Twenty-five hundred dollars. I: gives him such 
a salary that he can get the sort of a man he ought to have. 
We want to have a secretary who is something more than a man 
te go down to the departments, something more than a mere 
errand man. ‘The secretary to a Senator ought to be a man 
who can really be an assistant to the Senator in research work 
and investigating questions that must come before the Senate 
that he has not time to investigate fully. 

Mr. OVERMAN, It is the Senator's idea that the messengers 
shall be paid only during the sessions of the Senate, when now 
they are paid during the year? 

Mr. JONES. Surely. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I think really with that assistance we 
probably might save something. 

Mr. JONES. I-will say that, estimating that Congress would 
be in session on an average six months every year in a short 
session or a long session, this plan would save about $50,000 or 
$60,000 a year. This leaves a large margin for all the help 
Senators may need while the Senate is in session, I think a 
Senator ought to have the help necessary for him to do his 
official work. He ought not to be required to pay it out of his 
own pocket, Every Senator, whether from a small State or a 
large one, needs an efficient secretary. An efficient secretary 
will have all he can do, whether from a small State or a large 
one, and the Senator who comes from a larger State, if he 
needs more assistance, does not need a more highly paid secre- 
tary, but needs more help, and we ought to provide for that; 
that is, for whatever is n = 

Mr. President, I do not expect the Senate to adopt this in 
this bill now, but I do hope that the Committee on Rules will 
som? time during the summer get to work and try to work out 
1 7 5 plan that we may incorporate in the next appropriation 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, I desire to correct one 
statement made by the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Stu- 
MONSJ. He misunderstood me when he said that I had paid out 
$2,750 or $2,800 for the committee. I did not say that. I never 
paid out anything for services for the committee, but I have 
paid out more than that for additional service for my office help. 
During the first two years I employed an additional ste- 
nographer myself, and paid him out of my own pocket. I found 
it necessary to have him. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President—— 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The Senator from Utah. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Utah has been 


recognized. 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield to the Senator from North Carolina for 
a moment. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I think it is due to the Finance Committee 
I should state that that committee has, according to the state- 
ment of my clerk, handled something over one hundred and 
forty-odd nominations, and there are now between 40 and 50 
bills pending before the committee. Six of those bills have 
already passed the House, and five of them have been referred 
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to subcommittees. We have had no sessions to consider these 
matters and report on them, because it was understood by the 
committee that in the congested condition of the calendar and 
the situation we had here, there was no possibility of legislation 
at this session unless it could be done by unanimous consent. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, if the amendment of the Senator 
from Montana [Mr. Myers] is going to be adopted let me sug- 
gest to him that he change the amendment for this reason. As 
the amendment is offered it would provide for an assistant clerk. 
The Senator will notice that his messenger is paid $1,440, and 
the amendment provides for an assistant clerk at $1,200. It 
seems to me if the amendment is to be adopted the Senator 
ought to strike out the words “ messenger, at $1,440,” on page 
7, line 16, and insert “assistant clerk, $1,440; messenger, 
$1,200.” 

Mr. MYERS. I accept that amendment, Mr. President. I 
wish to say that I only failed to get this before tho Committee 
on Appropriations from mere lack of time. I went down three 
or four times and my duties would not premit me to pursue it 
any further, but I have consulted practically all the members 
of the committee about it and no objection has been made. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will state the amend- 
ment as modified. 

The SECRETARY. On page 7, line 16, strike out “ messenger, 
$1,440,” and insert “assistant clerk, $1,440; messenger, $1,200.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be agreed to 
without objection. 

Mr. CATRON. Mr. President, I have an amendment which I 
suppose every Senator will agree to. I ask to have it read, and 
after it is read I should like to make a few remarks. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be read. 

The Secretary. Strike out all of line 10, page 9, after the 
word “each,” and all of lines 11 and 12 and insert in lieu 
thereof “$11,680 for 16 pages, at the rate of $730 per annum, 
which last amount they shall be paid annually after March 4, 
1915.” 

Strike out all of line 18, page 17, after the word “each,” and 
all of lines 19, 20, 21, and 22 to the semicolon preceding the 
word “superintendent,” and insert in lieu thereof the follow- 
ing: “ $33,580 for 46 pages, including 2 riding pages, 4 telephone 
pages, press gallery page, and 10 pages for duty at the entrance 
to the Hall of the House at the rate of $730 per annum, which 
last amount they shall be paid annually after March 4, 1915.” 

Mr. CATRON. Mr. President, I have introduced this amend- 
ment because I think these young men ought to be paid at least 
the amounts specified. They are now receiving during the time 
they are attending the Senate session at the rate of $2.50 a 
day. My amendment provides that they shall have an annual 
salary which will amount to $2 per day. The law with reference 
to the pages of the Senate reads as follows: 

That it shall be the duty of the Sergeant at Arms to classify the 
pages of the Senate so that at the close of the present and each suc- 
ceeding Congress one-half the number shall be removed; and in no case 
shall a page be appointed younger than 12 years, or remain in office 
after the age of 16 years, or for a longer time than two Congresses, or 
four years. 

These young men come into the service of the Senate in this 
capacity from outside. They are not wealthy; their parents 
are not wealthy. They have to give all their time while the 
Senate is in session to the session of the Senate. While they 
are here during the sessions of the Senate—and they have been 
here practically 24 months up to the present time—during this 
Congress they have received probably more than this would 
give them for the past two years. For the next two years it 
seems to be estimated, on the theory that there is to be no 
extra session of Congress, that the Congress will last probably 
from the Ist of December until some time in June following, 
then meet in the December following and last until the 4th of 
March. They would not, therefore, receive as much in that 
time as they have been receiving; but these young men have 
to attend school, or they ought to attend school. They are 
compelled to be here only between the ages of 12 and 16. That 
takes them away from their school life. There is no way for 
them to make up that time and at the end of their 16 years 
to take the classical course, which they should take if they 
want to, unless they can make it up by an education acquired 
during the vacation of the Senate and of Congress. To do that 
they would have to employ teachers or tutors, and this may 
enable them to do it. From this class of young men which we 
have been having in the Senate Senators have come into this 
body, and we expect some others may still come. 

I hope that the amendment will be adopted. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, I want to be consistent in my 
position as to these amendments. One would think from the 
statement made by the Senator from New Mexico that the 
pages of this body were obliged to work here. My information 


is that there is a long waiting list. Boys are anxious to get 
here and fill this position. For my part I do not think this is 
the time to indulge in these generous impulses at the expense 
of the people of the United States. I wish to make the point 
of order against this amendment that it is not included in the 
estimates nor recommended by a committee and therefore is 
not germane, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Has the amendment been referred 
to a committee? 

Mr. THOMAS. No. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The point of order will have to be 
sustained, then. 

Mr. JONES. I desire to submit an amendment to come in 
on page 139 after the word “ day,” in line 12. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The Secretary. On page 139, line 12, after the word“ day,” in- 
sert“ and for temporary statistical clerks and stenographers in the 
District of Columbia, to be selected from civil-service registers 
and to be paid at the rate of not exceeding $100 per month, the 
same person to be employed for not more than six consecutive 
months, the total expenditure for such temporary clerical assist- 
ance in the District of Columbia not to exceed $6,000.” 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, as the chairman of the com- 
mittee knows, this is estimated for by the department, and the 
department is anxious to have this provision made. It does not 
increase the amount of the appropriation. I suggest to the 
chairman that it might be well to adopt it and let it go to con- 
ference and there see whether or not the provision should not 
be retained. That would save time. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. The Senator does not seem to en- 
tertain a serious expectation of having the amendment adopted. 

Mr. JONES. How is that? 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. I suppose the Senator does not 
think seriously that it will be accepted by the House. 

Mr. JONES. Oh, yes; I do. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. It was considered by the com- 
mittee and rejected. I can not think that it can be finally 
adopted. I hope the Senator will not insist upon it. 

Mr. JONES. It will take some time for me to discuss it. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. If the Senator wants to make a 
filibuster on a measure of that sort, let it go in and let it go to 
conference, and it will meet its fate. In all probability the 
House is not going to agree to it. I thought the Senator knew 
the temper and the condition there well enough not to seriously 
expect that any such amendment would be made. 

Mr. JONES. No; I did not. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. So far as I am concerned, to 
rns protracted debate, I will not resist the amendment at this 
time. j 
dom VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment, 

en. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. JONES. I want to have printed in the Recorp in con- 
nection with the amendment some data, but on account of a 
remark the Senator from Virginia made I want to say to the 
Senator I do not exactly like the remark of the Senator from 
Virginia that I threaten a filibuster, because it is not true. I 
want to save all the time I can. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. I so understood it, but if the 
Senator disclaims it that is all right. 

Mr. JONES. I certainly disclaim it. 
present the facts and reasons; that is all. 
matter may be printed in the RECORD. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

This amendment will not add a single dollar to the amount to be 
appropriated for the miscellaneous expenses of the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. It merely grants authority to the bureau to expend not to 
000 of the total appropriation of $64,000 for miscellaneous 
expenses for the em loyment of temporary clerks and ae hers in 
the District of Columbia. The wording of this appropriation was 
changed last year to correct what some Members of Congress belleved 
to have been a tendency to increase salaries of permanent employees 
in the Bureau of Labor Statistics by drawing upon this lump sum for 

purpose. The change then made in the wording of the section 
however, went far beyond the correction of the thing complained o 
and put a handicap upon the bureau which I take it was not intended. 
This amendment would not increase the permanent force of the bureau 
in any manner whatsoever, nor permit any increase of salary of per- 
manent employees to be paid from this lump sum, as the amendment 
specifically provides that these shall be temporary employees, none of 
whom are to be employed for more than six consecutive months, and 
the salary in any case, is not to exceed $100 per month, This is, by 
all means, the cheapest and most effective method of compiling and 
preparing for publication the results of investigations made by agents 
of the Bureau of Labor Statistics in the field, as it would enable the 
bureau to hire clerical assistance in Washington when the amount of 
data sent in from the field is so great that it can not be handled by the 


present small office force of the bureau. It would, 8 not be 
economy to give this bureau a considerable number of additional per- 


manent employees at salaries ranging, say from $900 to $1,200 per 


I simply wanted to 
I ask that this 


exceed $6 
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annum, when the services of such a number of additional permanent 
employees could not be utilized to advantage throughout the year. 
Such a method would increase the annual outlay for salaries very ma- 
terially, while the method suggested by this amendment does not in- 
crease the appropriation either for salaries or for miscellaneous ex- 
. The bureau having now no authority to amiy temporary as- 
sistance in Washington, finds it necessary to draw the regular field 
saena of the bureau in from various rts of the country, some of 
them high-grade men at salaries of $1, and $1,800 per annum, to 
do clerical work in the bureau in computing and tabulating the data 
which they have secured in the field, which could be done as weil 
by temporary clerks at from $75 to $100 per month, obtained through 
the Civil ce Commission. This plan necessarily interrupts and 
delays the field work, and is a very expensive method of handling ma- 
terial in the office. 
The following statement shows to what extent temporary clerical as- 
sistanee was used on the regular work of the bureau during the fiscal 


years 1900 to 1914, inclusive : 


This tabular statement emphasizes the im 
clerical help and the necessity for the adoption of 
Here is a small bureau, having now no more regular employees than 
it had 20 years ago, which is endeavoring in the most economic man- 
ner possible to piece out its work y Apr gi — of temporary cheap 
help and has been using from 25 to of such persons for from four to 
six months each fiscal year, and I take it that Congress does not intend 
to prevent this work from going on by shutting off this temporary 
help. I trust the amendment will be adopted. 


MEMORANDUM. 
UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF LABOR, 
Bunnau OF LABOR STATISTICS, 
Washington, January 23, 1915. 
The Bureau of Labor Statistics has 27 parsons on its pay roll who 
are available for the field work 5 o. carry out the regular in- 
vestigations of the bureau. The work of the bureau has been planned 
for each year to cover about 8,000 one-man day's work in the field. 
That means 324 months’ work for one person, or, in other words, 27 


men for 12 months each. 
The salaries of these 27 as follows: Two at $2,000, 


persons are 
3 at $1,800, 5 at $1,600, 11 at $1400, 6 at $1,200—the ave being 
$1,500. The $6,000 which the bureau desires’ to for the tem- 


on means to this 


poets employment of statistical clerks in W 
e amendment fixes 


ureau 80 months’ work for one person, for while 


$100 per month as the maximum to be d, the bureau, as a matter of 
fact, pays $75 R ni month for these cler Your amendment, therefore 
means 80 months, 


, or 2,000 days’ work for one person, at an expense o 
$6,000, while at the same time the regular field work of the bureau 
would be going along. 

The defeat of this amendment means that to get the office work done 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics must reduce its field work pe Fee months 
cr 2,000 days’ work for one person; that is, instead of 8, days’ field 
work, the bureau can do but 6,000 days—a reduction of 25 cent in 
the amount of field work possible to be done. To get these 2,000 days’ 
ofice work done by persons ordinarily employed in the field, and whose 
aver: salary, as stated above, is $1,500 per year, will cost the bureau 
$10, instead of $6,000, as provided for by the amendment. 

It seems unthinkable that Congress wants to cut down the field activ- 
ity of this bureau by 25 per cent and make a given amount of office 
work that has heretofore been done for $6,000 cost the bureau $10,000. 

Again, the regular field work can not be done with 25 per cent of 
the field time of agents transferred to the office; neither can the same 
amount of 3 is, the same volume of once work—be done by 
the field agents in the office that is done in the same time by tem- 
porary clerks. While the bringing in of field agents to do office work 
will, in cold dollars, cost $10, for the same number of days’ work 
that could be hired for $6,000, yet, 3 units of work done, 
the bureau will not get as much for the $10, as it would for the 


6,000. 
This amendment does not add one cent to the arma it 
merely permits the bureau to use its funds in the most intelligent wa 
and to get the greatest return for the money appropriated and expen: 


— 


Uxrrro STATES DEPARTMENT OF LABOR, 
BUREAU or LABOR STATISTICS, 
Washington, January 6, 1915. 
Hon. Westy L. JONES, 


United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


My Dran Senator: I have your letter of January 4 acknowl 
receipt of my letter of December 31, together with memoranda — 
ing your amendment to appropriation H. R. 19909. 

looking over the hearings before the House subcommittee on this 
bill, I find, on page 167, Mr. Jonxsox, chairman of the subcommittee, 
again makes the statement that the last session of 5 transferred 
the clerks carried on the lamp-sum roll to the statu roll of this 
bureau, and that this act increased our clerical force by the number of 
pie 85 mens i to Rees his na freer ae took op ness 
and appropria ‘or them specifically, thereby increasing the force 
clerks * the Bureau of Labor Statistics.” Now, Senator, I want to 
tell you just exactly what was done. 

The bureau bad been paying some 21 salaries out of the lump-sum 
appropriation of $64,090. me of these were clerks in the office, and 
some were in the field part of the time and in the office part of the 
time, but of our 96 employees 21 were carried on this roll. In addi- 
tion to that we had been employing temporary people from one to six 
months at office work. That is to say, we had a ent force of 96 
people, including those always employed in the District of Columbia, as 
well as those sometimes employed in the field and those always em- 
ployed at field work. This constituted our permanent force. In addi- 


tion to that we had occasionally as high as 25 or 30 temporary clerks. 


P, 


What Co: did was to put 21 clerks on the statutory. roll, thus 
pu the total force of 96 le on the statutory roll. then so 
worded the lump-sum on as to prevent the employment of 


personal services in the District of Columbia"; on 
personal services in the District of Co. 
Same page, line 14 on the same page, 
and 21 on the same page, lines 24 and 25 on the same „ 
and line 3, on 130, etc., all through the bill, authorization for the 
ae of clerks from lump sums in the District of Columbia is 


We are not asking that the employment of clerks from the lump sum 
be left wide n, as to whether they shall be temporary or permanent 
in the District of Columbia. I can see that that matter is closed. Con- 

ress is unalterably opposed to this bureau’s paying permanent salaries 
n the District of Columbia from the lump-sum appro riation. I do not 
ask and do not want to reg that question, but I fail to see why the 
remedy should go so far beyond the grievance complained of as to 
estop 12 —— e efficient ge in Foy goa economic way. 

Any ormation you wan m the bureau to assist you in se- 
curing the adoption of this amendment, please command me. x 


Faithfully, yours, 
ETHELBERT STEWART, Ohief Clerk. 


8 lines 8 and 9 on the 


January 19, 1915, 


The estimates 2 for 


owing language ine 2, 
134, of the bill, as it came from the Ho stat 
tical clerks and stea 


very pro 
Labo 8 


be estimate 3 


trust you will see your wa to include it. 

other way ean the work of the Bureau Labor Statistics be kept cur- 

rent, as to wait until the field work is done and call the field men in to 

do the office work is not only expensive but nan So the preparation of 

the work in the office; and to keep the field men the office until the 

material of a previous iny tion has been 1 for publication, 
activities in the field. 


in turn delays the bureau's 
Shr for your cooperation in this matter, I am, 
, yours, 
; (Signed) W. B. Wirsox, Secretary. 


cere, 
Hon. THOMAS S. MARTIN, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Mr. HOLLIS. Mr. President, in the bill as it came from 
the House of Representatives there are some hundreds of em- 
ployees who are provided for. There are three who are desig- 
nated by name. I know that all these men are efficient and 
capable employees, but I do not believe in the bill designating 
three of them when the others are not designated. I shall first 
offer a motion to strike out the first that appears in the bill, 
and if that carries I will offer a motion to strike out the others. 
I therefore move, on page 2, line 20, to strike out the name 
“Henry M. Rose.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The Srorerary. On page 2, line 20, strike out the name 
“Henry M. Rose” and the comma. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, of course I appreciate the 
view that the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. Horris] 
takes as to naming men in the bill. I have taken that same 
view always, except in what were considered very exceptional 
eases. When I came to the Senate 24 years ago the salary of 
the superintendent of the document room was appropriated for 
by name—Amzi Smith—and soon after the chief clerks of the 
Senate and House Committees on Appropriations were prac- 
tically named by a provision in which an extra $1,000 was ap- 
propriated for each clerkship “while held by the present in- 
cumbent,” on account of long services and experience which 
were considered almost indispensable in the work upon the 
great appropriation bills. When the time came for considering 
an advance in the salary of the reading clerk of the Senate, 
Mr. Rose, who had been tried out thoroughly and was popular 
with both sides of the Senate, was named as Assistant Sec- 
retary, at a salary of $5,000, and his name was inserted in the 
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bill, as had been the name of Amzi Smith. He had been of- 
fered a position abroad to represent this Government in a 
diplomatic way at a considerably better salary than he was re- 
ceiving, and it was only upon an earnest request from both 
sides of the Senate that he remained in the position. 

That salary was fixed, and his name was put in the bill in 
the interest of the same economy that had prevailed in the 
nomination by name of the others before that time. For in- 
stance, the salary of the clerk of the Committee on Appropria- 
tions of the Senate was $4,000, with $1,000 additional so long 
as the then incumbent remained; and the same was done in the 
ease of the clerk of the Committee on Appropriations of the 
House of Representatives. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. If the Senator will excuse me 
for just one moment. I may be wrong, but, for the purpose 
of saving time, I will say that it does not appear to me to be 
at all important whether the name is left in or not. The pay- 
ment of the salary goes to the office, and though the incumbent 
is named, he could be removed. 

Mr. WARREN. I am not arguing against that at all. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. But if that be the case—if I am 
right in that—— 

Mr. WARREN. I am making a statement as to why the 
name was put in at the time. Then, of course, the matter can 
be taken up. 

In the Senate Appropriations Committee, when the term of 
the chief clerk mentioned ceased on account of the death of the 
incumbent, the salary was lowered $1,000 the same as it 
would be in other cases. It has been the view of the Sen- 
ate that putting it in this way it left the Senate freer when 
they did change—as, of course, they have a right to change— 
to determine whether that should be a standing salary for 
whoever might be nominated for the place or whether it would 
be more easily handled by having it a smaller salary, a per- 
manent salary, with addition for whatever was considered due 
as a reward for meritorious services. i 

The House of Representatives has steadily maintained that 
position, so far as I know, in the changes from Democratic to 
Republican and from Republican to Democratic control. ‘There 
has never been a question raised, I think, in the House, and, 
except on one occasion, I think the question never has been 
raised in this body. As to putting in a name, if the proposi- 
tion were to put in a new name at this time it would require 
very strong presentation and strong argument to induce me to 
yote for it as applying to any new places; but this was done, 
as I say, so unanimously—and as that has seemed ever since 
to be approved so unanimously—I do not feel that there is 
any necessity or any reason at this time for departing from 
it as to the particular officials who have so long and so well 
served in their places. I therefore hope the amendment will 
not prevail. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Colorado. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, when the legislative, executive, 
and judicial appropriation bill for last year was reported, I 
gave it a somewhat careful examination, and discovered that 
out of something over 1,500 employees of the Senate and of the 
other House, three were mentioned by name. It seemed to me 
to be so unusual as to justify some inquiry as to its cause. 
That inquiry was answered completely, but not to my satisfac- 
tion. It was my intention then to make the same motion re- 
garding the addition of these names as was just made by the 
Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. Hortus], but on account of 
the pressure of business of the Senate I refrained from doing 
so. I afterwards intended to call the attention of the Senate 
to the fact and to suggest that motion in connection with this 
bill, but, in view of the shortness of the time between now and 
the expiration of the present session, I had determined to state 
my objections to the practice and to content myself with giving 
notice that if the next legislative appropriation bill contains 
these, or any other names, I should insist on having them 
stricken out; but inasmuch as the Senator from New Hampshire 
has offered the motion, I deem it of sufficient importance to give 
expression to the views which I entertain upon the subject. 

Under the Constitution the Senate is authorized and required 
to choose its own officers and employees; the House of Repre- 
sentatives has the same authority. That has been done, and it 
ought to be done either by naming them all or by naming none 
of them. I do not think that any name should appear in a 
bill of this kind, because it is a surrender by the Senate of its 
power to choose its own officers, and it delegates that power 
of choice to the action of both Houses and to the President; in 
other words, we consent to the creation of statutory offices when- 
ever the names of the incumbents are inserted in the bill. At 


the same time, I think, we surrender our power of removal, for 
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it stands to reason that if an office is created by statute—and 
that must be the case where the incumbent is named—the officer 
can not be removed or the office be done away with except in 
the same manner. Every reason, therefore, which exists for the 
inclusion of a name in a bill of this kind requires the name of 
every official to also appear in the bill; every reason which 
opposes the insertion of a name should be equally general, and 
should exclude them all. 

In my opinion, Mr. President, the practice is one which has 
nothing to do with the personality of the incumbent, either as to 
his competency or lack of it, to his politics, or to any other 
personal considerations; it is entirely a matter of principle. 

I find three names here, one the Assistant Secretary of the 
Senate, another the superintendent of the document room, and 
on page 18 an employee of the House, one Joel Grayson. So 
out of 1,555 employees, if my computation is correct, there are 
general provisions for the employment of each official, and but 
three exceptions are made which name the incumbent and fix 
his salary accordingly. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a 
question? 

Mr. THOMAS. Yes. 

Mr. WARREN. Does the Senator also observe that as to the 
chief clerk of the Appropriations Committee of the House, while 
he is not named, the provision in the bill is “ while the office is 
held by the present incumbent.”. Of course, that is as plain as 
if the name of Mr. Courts had been inserted in the bill, 

Mr. THOMAS. I did not notice that; but I will say to the 
Senator that I had noticed an item, on page 2, of $3,000 for the 
financial clerk of the Senate, and $1,250 additional while the 
office is held by the present incumbent.” That is the nearest 
approach to the naming of the officer that I have found in a 
somewhat careful examination of the bill. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President 

Mr. THOMAS. I am not questioning the assertion of the 
Senator. ` 

Mr. WARREN. The one I referred to was in the House, in 
addition to the one the Senator is naming. There is also one 
House employee named in the bill—I allude to Joel Grayson, an 
old and valued House employee. 

Mr. THOMAS. I am not questioning the assertion of the 
Senator; but even if we assume, Mr. President, that the lan- 
guage used in these two instances is language which identifies 
the particular individual, it only adds two to the list, and the 
proportion is still infinitesimally small. 

Mr. President, if it be lawful or necessary, or even expedient, 
to incorporate into an appropriation bill the names-of the offi- 
cials or the name of any official, it is equally necessary, equally 
appropriate, and equally expedient to incorporate the names of 
them all. In the event this motion is denied, and the motions 
which are to follow it—which I understand the Senator from 
New Hampshire intends to make—are defeated, I shall feel it 
incumbent upon me, beginning with the President of the United 
States and going down the list, so far as the Congressional 
Directory furnishes the names to me, to insist upon their inser- 
tion also, because I do not think we should make any excep- 
tions here at all. While I do not care to take up the valuable 
time of the Senate—and I know it is pretty valuable—I think it 
is due to these other officials that they should be given the same 
recognition and be held to the same responsibility and to be 
made statutory officials, if the others are to be so. 

1 do not think that the statement of the Senator from Wyo- 
ming [Mr. Warren], under the conditions, illuminating as it is 
as to the history of this particular office, is at all a justification 
of the practice. Because we create a particular office, it does 
not follow that we should fill that office in an appropriation bill 
by naming a particular individual as the incumbent. If it were 
true, then that is another reason why the names should go in all 
along the line, for every one of these places has either been 
created by act of Congress or by the action of the Senate itself, 
and every officer in the executive departments—practically every 
one which is of sufficient importance to require a specific appro- 
priation—should also be named. So I hope, Mr. President, that, 
inasmuch as this motion has been made, it will be sustained. 

Mr, SMOOT. Mr. President, there is no Senator who does 
not know that the name of Henry M. Rose, as Assistant See- 
retary, and the name of George H. Boyd, as superintendent of 
our document room, have been put in the appropriation bill as 
an honor to those men for their long, efficient, and faithful 
service. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Surru of Georgia in the 
chair). Does the Senator from Utah yield to the Senator from 
Colorado? 

Mr. SMOOT. Certainly, 
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Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Nixon, the disbursing clerk of the 
Senate, has been here longer than either of them. Why should 
not his name, as an honorable distinction, be also inserted in 
the bill? 

Mr. SMOOT. I am coming to that in just a moment. The 
House, for the same reason, conferred a similar honor upon 
Joel Grayson, of the House document room. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. And everyone who has ever served 
in the House knows how valuable his services are. 

Mr. SMOOT. As suggested by the Senator from Michigan, 
any Senator who has served in the House knows how valuable 
the services of Joel Grayson are. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me 
for a moment? 

Mr. SMOOT. I will. 

Mr. OVERMAN. The history of the naming of Mr. Rose is 
this: The Senator from Utah and I came into-the Senate at 
the same time. Mr. Rose had been a clerk, at a salary of 
$3,000 a year. He was tendered a position abroad, or, as I 
recall, the position of collector of internal revenue in Michigan. 

Mr. SMOOT. I think it was a position abroad. 

Mr. OVERMAN. That may be the case; but the position 
would have paid him $5,000 a year. So I think the then Sen- 
ator from Maine, Mr. Hale, stated on the floor that Mr. Rose 
was such a valuable man that the Senate ought to retain him, 
and he asked the Senate to provide for him by naming him in 
the bill and fixing his salary at $5,000 a year. So his name was 
put in the bill and his salary fixed at $5,000 in order to hold 
him. The other assistant at the desk only gets $3,000; but, as I 
have said, the Senate increased the compensation of Mr. Rose 
and inserted his name in the bill in order to retain him. That 
is the history of the matter. 
tare SMITH of Michigan and Mr. THOMAS addressed the 

hair, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield; and, if so, to whom? 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield to the Senator from Michigan. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. President, if the Senator from 
Utah will permit me, the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
OverMAN] is partially correct. The truth is that the position 
of Assistant Secretary of the Senate was created upon the mo- 
tion of former Senator Gorman, of Maryland. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Perhaps I was in error in stating that it 
was Senator Hale; it may have been Senator Gorman. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Senator Gorman took such action, 
with the unanimous approval of the Senate. I have had noth- 
ing whatever to do with the appointment or retention of Mr. 
Rose as Assistant Secretary, but the Senate has retained him 
because of his remarkable efficiency, and has given him this de- 
served and additional compliment in the law. 

The same thing has been done in the case of Joel Grayson, 
and F believe if you were to strike the name of Joel Grayson out 
of this bill, the House of Representatives would put it back 
there so quickly that you would not know what had happened. 
He is a little humpback; but he knows the document room of 
the House of Representatives as no other man has ever known 
it. I do not care what a man’s politics may be, if he steps to 
the door of that document room and asks for anything in that 
room, Joel Grayson puts his hand on it in an instant. He is 
named in the bill as a personal compliment; and the provision 
now under discussion was intended as a tribute to Mr. Rose, to 
his skill and efficiency as a parliamentarian; the office he holds 
was created solely for him. That is the reason that other and 
deserving names do not appear; the offices are older than the men 
who fill them. This is a new office created here in the last 10 
years; and as every one knows, Mr. Rose is very efficient, his 
services entirely satisfactory to the Senate. I hope the pro- 
yision will remain unchanged. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, what can be said of Joel Gray- 
son, of the House document room, can also be said of George 
H. Boyd, of our document room. This honor has been con- 
ferred upon three men, and in two other cases reference has 
been made to the present incumbent of the office. I think, Mr. 
President, that it seems like a small thing now to try to strike 
out of this bill the name of Henry M. Rose. I believe he de- 
serves the honor of being named. I do not know where we 
‘could replace him to-day. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President—— 

Mr. SMOOT. I know that we could get men to fill the place; 
I do not say that we could not do so; but I mean for the con- 
venience of the Senate and for the dispatch of the business of 
the Senate I do not know where we could get another man so 
well equipped by ability, voice, and delivery as is Mr. Rose. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from Colorado? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. THOMAS. Does not the Senator know that all of those 
services can be rendered, all of this consideration given, and 
the same amount of salary provided just as well whether the 
name of the official is in the bill or not? 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, yes, I know that that can be 
done, and I know that we can Jay flowers upon the graves of 
the dead after they are gone; but I want, so far as I can, to 
give a few bouquets, if they may be called such, to worthy 
men while they are yet alive. I think that Henry M. Rose 
is entitled to the honor that has been conferred upon him by 
naming him in the bill. 

Mr. THOMAS. Does not the Senator, then, consider that the 
same thing should be done in the case of every official who has 
distinguished himself, whether in a humble or in an exalted 
place, by putting his name in the bill? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes, Mr. President; if they have earned it as 
Henry M. Rose has earned it. I would not object at all if an 
employee had distinguished himself by length of service and 
efficiency and faithfulness to having his name put in the bill. 

Now, Mr. President, these are not the only cases of our Gov- 
ernment acknowledging and honoring men for their services. 
No question was ever raised against our paying the late Mr. 
Bernard R. Green, the superintendent of the Library building 
and grounds, $5,000 a year, and paying it to him as long as he 
lived. We are hiring a man to-day to fill his place for $3,000 
instead of $5,000, and there was no member of the Appropria- 
tions Committee who did not know that Mr. Green would not 
have left the service of the Government if his salary had been 
cut from $5,000 to $3,000, but so long as the Library stands, so 
long as the American people tisit and admire it, the name of 
Bernard R. Green will be remembered. 

Mr. President, I do not object to the provision in the bill 
under which $1,250 additional is provided for our financial 
clerk, Mr. Nixon, so long as he holds the office, but when Mr. 
Nixon dies—— 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from Colorado? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. THOMAS. I am not objecting to that, either, but Mr. 
Nixon's name has not been mentioned, and his tenure of office 
has been just as permanent and just as continuous as though 
his name had been printed in large capitals in every appro- 
priation bill for the last 45 years. 

Mr. SMOOT. The policy of the committee has been to pay 
men like Mr. Nixon an extra salary by providing that the in- 
cumbent of the office shall be paid an extra salary as long as 
it is held by him. I would not object if Mr. Nixon’s name were 
specifically inserted, but it amounts to the same thing; there 
is no difference in principle, because we appropriate an addi- 
tional amount for him as long as he holds the office. 

I think, Mr. President, that the amendment is entirely un- 
necessary, and I had hoped that the question would never again 
be raised in the Senate; and therefore, under existing condi- 
tions, I certainly shall vote against the motion. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, I desire to enter my 
protest against striking from the bill the name of Mr. Rose. I 
assume that the majority will probably be against me on this 
proposition, though they ought not to be. I understand that 
always since Mr. Rose has occupied the position which he now 
holds he bas had the unanimous support of the Democratic 
Senators, both while they were in the minority and while they 
were in control of the Senate. So far as he is personally con- 
cerned, it does not amount to much; but if I had my way I 
would not hesitate a moment to include in the appropriation 
bills those official employees here who have rendered efficient 
service where such service has been rendered for a long time. 

I have been here six years, and I have never seen Mr. Rose 
at any time in any way, shape, or form show any difference in 
his actions toward the Democrats or Republicans. I do not feel 
as some men, Mr. President, that if a man happens to be an 
employee of this department of the Government and the Demo- 
crats are in charge he must act for the Democrats and do things 
for the Democrats which are not impartial, to say the least, or 
that when the Republicans are in control he should do those 
things which the Republicans expect of him. I think it is the 
duty of a man behind that desk to act with absolute impartiality 
and fairness; and I have never seen Mr. Rose at any time by 
word or act show that he was of one party or the other. In 
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other words, he has acted with impartial justice to everybody 
in the Senate. 

I know it is hard for any man to occupy a place behind the 
desk and in front of the presiding officer, because in the heat 
of controversy here, Mr. President, I know that the Republicans 
sometimes feel that a particular officer has not treated them 
fairly, and, on the other hand, I have heard it suggested that 
the same officers were not fair to the Democrats; but I have 
been sitting pretty close to the throne since I have been here, 
and I want to acquit these officers of ever having done, so far 
as I have observed, anything against which I could make a 
protest. 

There is no use for us to fool ourselves; I do not propose to 
fool myself. The purpose of this amendment is to get rid of 
Mr. Rose—there is not any question about that—just as some 
others have gone out of here when their names were stricken 
from the bills which had been framed with their names included 
in order to show to them some special title of honor, some title 
of respect. I could name some such instances if I would, and 
I think that would be the fate of Mr. Rose. 

The history of Mr. Rose's appointment has been stated here, 
Mr. President. I think the suggestion of the creation of this 
new place and the appointment of this man came from the then 
Democratie leader of the minority. I do not believe there has 
been any change in the office since then. I therefore intend 
to register my protest against this proposition, and hope I shall 
be joined in that protest by some of my Democratic friends, as 
well as by my Republican friends who are desirous of doing 
justice to a faithful and an honest public servant of the Senate 
of the United States. : 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the adoption of 
the motion of the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. Hors]. 

Mr. THOMAS. On that I ask for the yeas and nays, Mr. 
President. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The absence of a quorum being 
suggested, the Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Brady Hardwick Myers Smith, Md. 
Bryan Hollis Nelson Smith, Mich 
Burleigh Norris Smoot 
Burton James Overman Stephenson 
Camden Jones te 

Catron Kenyon Perkins Thomas 
Chamberlain La Follette Pittman Thompson 
Clark, Wyo. Lane Poindexter Walsh 
Colt Lea, Tenn. Ransdell Warren 
Dillingham Md. Robinson Weeks 

Fall McCumber Shep White 
Fletcher eLean Shively Williams 
Gallinger Martin, Va. Simmons 

Gronna Martine, N. J. Smith, Ga. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Fifty-four Senators have an- 
swered to their names. A quorum of the Senate is present. The 
question is upon the amendment offered by the Senator from 
New Hampshire IMr. HorrIS]. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I ask to have the amendment stated, Mr. 
President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will state the 
amendment. 


The Secretary, On page 2, line 20, it is proposed to strike 
out the words Henry M. P. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I hope that amendment will not be 
agreed to. 


Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. President, if it had not been 
for the statement of the Senator from Oregon [Mr. CHAMBER- 
LAIN], which was frank and fair and complete, I should have 
expected to say something to the Senate upon this matter my- 
self. I am only going to say that the present Senators from 
Michigan have had nothing whatever to do with either the ap- 


pointment or the selection of Mr. Rose as Assistant Secretary of B 


the Senate. I am sorry that we have had nothing to do with it, 
because he reflects credit upon the entire Senate, and any con- 
nection that we might have had with the matter would have 
been distinctly creditable; but the truth is that the position 
of Assistant Secretary was created on the suggestion of promi- 
nent Democrats on the other side of the Chamber, and the 
motion was made by Senator Gorman, of Maryland, and unani- 
mously carried, creating that place for Mr. Rose. That he has 
been efficient and painstaking and helpful everyone admits. I 
do not believe there is a Senator on the other side of the Cham- 
ber who would willingly dispense with his services here. So 
far as I am concerned, I have had from him only the service 
which every other Senator has had in the performance of his 
official duties; but this is a compliment that was due him, in 
the estimation of the Senate, when he was promoted from Chief 


Clerk to the position of Assistant Secretary, and his services 
oo a continuance of that recognition on the part of the 
e. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment. 

Mr. LEA of Tennessee. On that I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. 

Mr. COLT (when his name was called). I have a pair with 


the junior Senator from Delaware [Mr. Sautsnury]. In his 
absence I withhold my vote. 
Mr. GALLINGER (when his name was called). I have a 


general pair. with the junior Senator from New York [Mr. 
O’GorMAN]. In his absence I will withhold my yote. If at 
liberty to yote, I should yote “ nay.” 

Mr. JONES (when his name was called). I am paired for 
the afternoon with the junior Senator from Indiana [Mr. KERN]. 
I therefore ask to be excused from voting. If I were at liberty 
to vote, I should vote “nay.” 

Mr. KENYON (when his name was called). I have a pair 
with the senior Senator from Alabama [Mr. BANKHEAD]. I 
transfer that pair to my colleague [Mr. Cuamins] and will 
vote. I vote “nay.” 

Mr. LEA of Tennessee (when his name was called). I havea 
general pair with the senior Senator from South Dakota [Mr. 
CRAWFORD], which I transfer to the senior Senator from Ne- 
braska [Mr. Hrroncock] and will vote. I vote “yea.” 

Mr. LIPPITT (when his name was called). I have a general 
pair with the junior Senator from Montana [Mr. WatsH]. In 
his absence I withhold my vote. If I were at liberty to yote, I 
should yote “nay.” 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan (when his name was called). I have 
a pair with the junior Senator from Missouri [Mr. REED]. I 
transfer that pair to the senior Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr, 
PENROSE] and will vote. I vote “nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I transfer my pair with the junior Sena- 
tor from New York [Mr. O’Gorman] to the junior Senator from 
Michigan [Mr. Towxszxp] and will vote. I vote “nay.” 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, I have a general pair with the junior 
Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. OLIVER], but I understand that 
if he were here he would vote as I intend to vote. I therefore 
vote “nay.” 

Mr. NELSON. I have a general pair with the senior Senator 
from Louisiana [Mr. THORNTON]. I transfer that pair to the 
par Senator from Kansas [Mr. Bristow] and will vote. I 
vote “nay.” 

Mr. SIMMONS (after having voted in the affirmative). I 
have a general pair with the junior Senator from Minnesota 
[Mr. CLAPP]. I transfer that pair to the junior Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. SHIELDS] and will allow my vote to stand. 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. I have a pair with the junior 
Senator from Utah [Mr. SUTHERLAND]. As he is not present, I 
withhold my vote. 

Mr. LIPPITT. I transfer my pair with the junior Senator 
from Montana [Mr. Watsu] to the junior Senator from Penn- 
Sylvania [Mr. Oxiver] and will vote. I vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 26, nays 39, as follows: 


raed YEAS—26. 
mden Lane Pomerene Ston 
Chilton Lea, Tenn. Robinson Swanson 
coe tas, | eee 
artin, Va ar hom, 
Hardwick Myers Shively io 
ollis Overman Simmons 
James Owen Smith, Ga. 
NAYS—39. 
Borah Fall Martine, N. J. Smith, Mich. 
Brady Gallinger Nelson Smoot 
Brandegee Gronna Norris Stephenson 
ryan Johnson Page Sterling 
Burleigh Kenyon Perkins Tillman 
Burton La Follette Poindexter Warren 
Catron Lippitt Ransdell Weeks 
c lain e Root Williams 
Clark, Wyo. McCumber Sherman Works 
Dilling McLean Smith, Md. 
NOT VOTING—31. 
Ashurst Cummins Newlands Smith, Ariz. 
Bankhead du Pont O’Gorman Smith, S. C 
Bristow Goft Oliver Sutherland 
Clapp Hitchcock Penrose Thornton 
Clarke, Ark. Hughes Pittman Townsend 
olt Jones Reed ardaman 
Crawford Kern Saulsbury Walsh 
Culberson wis Shields 
So Mr. HorLis's amendment was rejected. 
Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President—— . 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Colorado. 
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Mr. THOMAS. On page 2. line 15, after the word “ Chap- 
lain,” being the third word in the line, I move to insert the 
words “ Forrest J. Prettyman.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 

The Secretary. On page 2, line 15, after the word“ Chap- 
lain,” where it appears the second time in the line, it is pro- 
posed to insert “ Forrest J. Prettyman.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Colorado. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Washington. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. On page 30, line 24, I move to strike 
out “$160,000” and to insert in lieu of it “$80,000,” and for 
that purpose I move to reconsider the vote by which the com- 
mittee amendment was adopted. I think the President ought 
to have a liberal allowance for making this trip to the Panama 
Exposition, but I think $80,000 would be very ample for that 


urpose. 

k Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, a point of order. The amend- 
ment to which the amendment of the Senator from Washington 
is offered has been adopted. Can an amendment be offered to 
it without moving to reconsider? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Washington 
has moved to reconsider. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I am moving to reconsider. 

Mr. THOMAS. Oh, I beg the Senator’s pardon. I did not so 
understand. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. 
the matter. 

A few years ago the salary of the President was $50,000 a 
year, and in addition to that he received $25,000 a year to cover 
his traveling expenses. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. Mr. President, will the Senator 
excuse me long enough to say about five words? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Certainly. j 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. The Senator seems to be laboring 
under a misapprehension. This is not for the President. This 
is for the Nation, to commemorate a great occasion. It is not 
personal to the President of the United States. His salary has 
nothing to do with it, because this is not personal to him at all. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I heard the discussion in regard to the 
matter the other day, and I think I understand it as fully as 
anybody does. There does not seem to be any very complete 
understanding as to how the money is to be expended, but it is 
to be expended under certificates issued by the President, and 
the amendment is very explicit that it shall be on his voucher 
solely. 

I was proceeding to mention the allowance that is already 
made for the traveling expenses of the President, because the 
President will be the central figure in this expedition of modern 
argonauts to San Francisco. It will be his party. It is to be 
upon Government ships. I think anyone would have a good 
deal of difficulty, however elaborate they might imagine this cere- 
mony ought to be, in explaining how $160,000 could be legitimately 
expended in connection with it, in view of the facilities of which 
they will have the advantage and which will cost them nothing. 
There is the Mayflower, the Dolphin, and other vessels which 
are ordinarily used without question by the executive depart- 
ments for trips which have far less of an official character than 
this trip will have. 

As I was proceeding to recall, to illustrate how we slip easily 
and swiftly into extravagance, the salary of the President was 
formerly $50,000 a year, and he was allowed $25,000 a year for 
traveling expenses in addition to his salary; but there was 
always so much debate about whether he had legitimately ex- 
pended the money for traveling expenses that the $25,000 was 
added to his salary, with the expectation that he would spend 
all of it, and if he did not spend all of it he would keep the 
balance, and there would be no question as to what he spent it 
for. The understanding was, however, when the salary was 
increased to $75,000, that he was to pay his own traveling ex- 
penses out of it. It was simply a new method of paying his 
traveling expenses. But, as so often happens in similar mat- 
ters, we went on appropriating the $25,000 for his traveling ex- 
penses just as we had done before, notwithstanding we had 
added that amount to his salary for that purpose; so that these 
appropriation bills at present carry $75,000 for his salary and 
$25,000 for his traveling expenses. 

The point I am making is that, so far as the President's ex- 
penses are concerned, if there are any—and I doubt whether 
there will be any material expenses on his part—they should 
be paid out of the $25,000 which will be appropriated and is 
carried in the sundry civil bill now pending in the Senate. We 


I desire to make a brief statement in 


have a great deal of difficulty in getting little appropriations 
for very practical and important work in our State in connec- 
tion with the development of its agricultural resources. We 
want an appropriation of $5,000, or it may be of $2,000 or $3,000, 
for experiment work along the lines to which the Government 
has committed itself—the investigation of the arid belt for the 
purpose of determining new grasses that can be grown there 
successfully. We have a great deal of difficulty in doing that. 
We have not been able to secure an appropriation for the ex- 
perts of the Agricultural Department to study some cheap and 
practicable method, which has not been found so far, by which 
denatured alcohol can be produced from the waste of the fruit 
farms and from other waste agricultural products. It is well 
understood that means can be devised by which this fuel and 
element of power can be economically produced, and there are 
efforts being made to secure a small appropriation for the pur- 
pose of investigating that. If you will reduce this $160,000, 
which is extravagant and unnecessary, by half and save out of 
it $80,000, and devote the $80,000 to the practical work of aid- 
ing in the development of the new sections of our country and 
solving the difficult problems with which those who are doing 
the heavy work of pioneering are confronted, it will be a very 
important saving and a very useful amendment io this bill. 

I do not desire to delay the Senate; but, as I said, I heard 
the debate the other day and the questions asked of the chair- 
man of the committee as to how they were going to spend $160,- 
000 on this trip, and he was not able to answer them. Nobody 
has stated to the Senate why it was necessary to have this 
amount of money. The reduction of it to $80,000 is not going 
to interfere with the trip or with the entertainment of diplo- 
matic representatives of other countries. There is not any set 
program, there is not any necessary cut-and-dried arrangement 
which can not be adapted to a reduced expenditure. The affair 
can be arranged to conform to a reasonable appropriation. No 
embarrassment will be occasioned to anybody or to the Goy- 
ernment by reducing it. 

Mr. POMERENE, Mr. OVERMAN, and Mr. WILLIAMS ad- 
dressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Myers in the chair). Does 
the Senator from Washington yield, and to whom? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I yield to the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. POMERENE. The Senator has just complained because 
the committee was not able to give a detailed statement of the 
items which would make up the $160,000. I assume, in view of 
the fact that the Senator has asked that the expense be limited 
to $80,000, that he can give the reasons why that will be suffi- 
cient and what the items are which will make up the $80,000. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Yes; I can do that. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wash- 
ington now yield to the Senator from North Carolina? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I prefer to answer the question before 
yielding. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I do not ask the Senator to yield. I thought 
he had yielded the floor. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I was about to yield the floor when the 
Senator from Ohio asked me the question, and I am going to 
answer it. 

The purpose of this appropriation is to enable the President 
to arrange and execute some appropriate ceremony at the open- 
ing of the Panama-Pacifie Exposition. It has been stated here 
that as a part of that he would invite representatives of foreign 
countries. It is obvious to me—and I think it is to the Senator 
from Ohio—that $80,000 will pay the traveling expenses, and 
far more than pay them, if the plan which has been talked 
about of taking the party on ships through the canal is carried 
out. I suppose there will be hotel expenses. There will prob- 
ably be expenses for a banquet, one or more. Those are some 
of the items. I shall not undertake to give a bill of the exact 
nature of the entertainment, and it is not necessary to do that 
in order to understand that the great sum of $80,000 will be 
sufficient to cover it; but the general nature of it I think I have 
described. 

Mr. POMERENE. Does it not occur to the Senator that his 
statement about the probable expenses is about as indefinite as 
the statement of which he complains? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. No; I do not think it is as indefinite. 

Mr. POMERENE. Let me ask the Senator a question. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. That is more definite than anything 
I have heard heretofore. 

Mr. POMERENE. I think it is about as indefinite as it can 
be. Let me ask the Senator a further question. Does the Sena- 
tor really believe that the President is going to be extravagant 
in these expenditures, or that he is going to expend any more 
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than is really necessary, consistently with his ideas as to what 
would be appropriate in the entertainment of guests in connec- 
tion with this trip? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I do not think the President is going to 
have very much to do with it. I have not the slightest idea 
that the President of the United States, with the problems to 
which he ought to be giving his attention, is going to pay any 
attention to the details of the entertainment of these guests at 
the Panama-Pacific Exposition. It is going to be directed by 
subordinate officials, and the ordinary experience is that they 
will spend all the money that is available. Whether they do 
that er not, it ought to be limited to a reasonable sum. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I move to lay the motion to reconsider on 
the table. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. Mr. President, I want to say 
ene word before the motion is put. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It is not debatable except by 
unanimous consent. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. I ask the Senator from North 
Carolina to withhold his motion temporarily. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I will withhold it for the present. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. The Senator is very courteous 
and very kind, and I appreciate it. I think there is not any 
Senator in this body who was brought up with more frugal 
ideas and frugal tastes and, of necessity, frugal habits than 
myself. I do not believe in squandering money or squandering 
anything. I believe in making the best use of the blessings 
God has given us. I believe that this great Panama Canal is 
one of the stupendous works of the age or of ages. Its opening 
will be a great event not only in our history but a great event 
in the world’s history, and will prove a blessing untold, I be- 
lieve, to ages yet to come. We are the principal parties to it. 

I do not want to squander a dollar of the people’s money. I 
believe it is our duty to be frugal and to be prudent and care- 
ful, but I do not believe the people of this great country with 
its hundred million of people demand that we shall be mean, nar- 
row, or niggardly. Instead of cutting the proposition down I 
would rather make it $200,000 than cut it down to $80,000. 

I believe there should be a dignified and splendid demonstra- 
tion at the connection of the two oceans and particularly by 
American enterprise. I believe we can safely trust the Presi- 
dent of the United States. Heaven knows, if there has been 
any man who has been brought up in frugal ways and with 
frugal tastes it has been President Woodrow Wilson, the 
President of the United States. I feel that we can safely trust 
him. Because he has at his disposal $160,000, that is no reason 
why he will lavish it or waste it. I want to see this a dignified, 
grand, and imposing opening. 

Something was said here yesterday about inviting ex-Presi- 
dent Taft and ex-President Roosevelt. I do not share in the 
little witticism when it was asked whether they were both to 
go on the same ship. I do not care how in the name of heaven 
they get there, but I would invite both of them. I believe it 
would be fitting and proper to invite ex-President Taft and to 
invite ex-President Roosevelt. The people will not condone us 
for being narrow and contemptible in hoping to get the 
plaudits of the people, but the people will honor us for being 
dignified, fair, just, and liberal in opening this affair on the 
completion of the most glorious feat of engineering work that 
the pages of history have ever recorded. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I renew my motion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from North Caro- 
- lina moves to lay on the table the motion to reconsider. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Upon that I ask for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. KENYON. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will call the 
roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Ashurst Hardwick Myers Smith, Md. 
Brandegee Hughes Nelson Sterling 
Bryan James Newlands Stone 
Burleigh Johnson Norris Swanson 
Burton Jones Overman Thomas 
Camden Kenyon Owen Tillman 
Catron Lane Page Warren 
Chamberlain Lea, Tenn. Poindexter Weeks 
Chilton wis Pomerene White 
Clark, Wyo. Lippitt Ransdell Williams 
Clarke, Ark. Me ber Root 

Dillingham Martin, Va. Sheppard 

Gallinger Martine, N. J. immons 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Forty-nine Senators have an- 
swered to their names. There is a quorum present. The ques- 
tion is on the motion of the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
OVERMAN] to lay on the table the motion of the Senator from 
Washington [Mr. POINDEXTER]. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. On that I ask for the yeas and nays. 


The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN (when his name was called). I am 
paired with the junior Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. OLIVER]. 
In his absence, I transfer my pair to the junior Senator from 
Nevada [Mr. Prrtaan] and vote “yea.” 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming (when Mr. GALLINGER'’S name was 
called). I desire to announce the general pair of the senior 
Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. GALLINGER] and the Sena- 
tor from New Tork [Mr. O'Gorman]. 

Mr. JONES (when his name was called). I am paired with 
the junior Senator from Indiana [Mr. Kern] and ask to be ex- 
cused from voting. 

Mr. LIPPITT (when his name was called). I have a general 
pair with the Senator from Montana [Mr. WatsH]. In his 
absence I withhold my vote. 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. LIPPITT. I transfer my pair with the Senator from 
Montana [Mr. WatsH] to the senior Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. Penrose] and yote “nay.” 

Mr. LEA of Tennessee, I have a general pair with the senior 
Senator from South Dakota [Mr. CnAwronp] which I transfer 
to the junior Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. Horris] and 
vote “ yea.” 

Mr. GALLINGER. I will transfer my pair with the junior 
Senator from New York [Mr. O’GorMan] to the Senator from 
Kansas [Mr. Bristow] and vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 40, nays 16, as follows: 


YEAS—40. 
Ashurst Fletcher Martine, N. J. Smith, Ga. 
Bankhead Hardwick Myers mith, Md 
Bryan Hughes Newlands terling 
Burleigh James Overman Stone 
Burton Johnson wen Swanson 
Camden La Follette Pomerene ‘Thomas 
Catron Lea, Tenn nsdell Thompson 
Chamberlain Lee, Md. Sheppard Tillman 
Chilton Lewis : Sherman White 
Dillingham Martin, Va. Simmons Williams 

NAYS—16. 
Brandegee Gronna Lodge Pa 
Clark, Wyo. Kenyon McCumber Poindexter 
Fall Lane McLean Smoot 
Gallinger Lippitt Norris W. 

NOT VOTING—40, 

Borah Goff Perkins Smith, Mich 
Brady Gore Pittman Smith, S. C. 
Bristow Hitchcock Reed Stephenson 
8 Hollis Robinson Sutherland 
Clarke, Ark. Jones Root Thornton 
Colt Kern Saulsbury Townsend 
Crawford Nelson Shafroth Vardaman 
Culberson O'Gorman Shields Walsh 
Cummins Oliver Shively Warren 
du Pont Penrose Smith, Ariz. Works 


a = Mr. Pornprexrer's motion to reconsider was laid on the 
able. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, on page 2, line 16, between the 
words “Senate” and “including,” I move to insert the words 
“James M. Baker”; on line 20, the same page, after the words 
“Chief Clerk,” to insert “Peter M. Wilson”; on line 21, after 
the words “financial clerk,” to insert“ R. B. Nixon“; in line 
22, to strike out the words “the present incumbent” and insert 
“him”; line 23, after the words “principal clerk,” to insert 
“Thomas H. Tulley“; in the same line, after the words “ read- 
ing clerk,” to insert “ John C. Crockett”; in the same line, after 
the words “enrolling clerk,” to insert “Benjamin S. Platt”; 
in line 24, after the words “executive clerk,” insert Thomas 
F. Dawson”; after the words “assistant financial clerk,” in 
the same line, insert the words “Charles F. Pace“; in line 25, 
after the word “librarian,” insert “ Edward C. Goodwin“; in 
the same line, after the words “file clerk,” insert “Harry J. 
Overman”; after the words “chief bookkeeper,” line 25, in- 
sert the name “ Engene Colwell”; on page 3, line 1, after the 
words “assistant Journal clerk,” insert “J. L. Aston“; and 
after the words “ printing clerk” insert “Ansel Wold,” so that 
the sentence as amended will read: 

Office of Secretary: Secretary of the Senate, James M. Baker, in- 
cluding compensation as disbursing officer of salaries of Senators and 
of the contingent fund of the Senate, $6,500; hire of horse and wagon 
for the Secretary's office, $420; Assistant Secretary, He M. Rose, 

5,000; Chief Clerk, Peter M. Wilson, $3,250; financial clerk, R. II. 

iron, $3,000 and $1,250 additional while the office is held by him; 
minute and Journal clerk, principal clerk, Thomas H. Tulley, reading 
clerk, John C. Crockett, and enrolling clerk, Benjamin §, Piatt, at 
$8,000 each 5 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. Platt has just died. 

Mr. THOMAS. Well, let us honor him 


executive clerk, Thomas F. Dawson, and assistant financial clerk, 
Charles F. Pace, at $2,750 each; librarian, Edward C. G in, file 
clerk, Harry J. Overman, chief bookkeeper, 3 Colwell, assistant 
Journal clerk, J. L. Aston, printing clerk, Ansel Wold— 


And so forth. 
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Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. 
laid on the table . 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Virginia 
moves that the amendment of the Senator from Colorado be 
laid on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was agreed to. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, I am not going to take up the 
time of the Senate any longer upon this motion except to make 
a statement. During the discussion of the motion of the Sen- 
ator from New Hampshire [Mr. Hoxrrts] it seemed to be as- 
sumed by those opposing the motion, or some of them, that 
striking out the name of Mr. Rose from the bill would operate 
as a removal of Mr. Rose from his office, or in some other 
manner affect the proper discharge of his duties. Speaking 
for myself, such was not the intention, and I do not believe it 
was the intention of anyone here. Yet the argument, if I may 
so term it, based upon the fact that the office was one specially 
created and filled by Mr. Rose at the time of its creation, could 
have led to no other conclusion. 

Mr. President, it was my purpose, in the event this motion 
was defeated, to take the time of the Senate and insist upon 
the insertion of every name of every clerk that was available to 
me. I do not intend, however, to trespass upon the time of 
the Senate, brief as it is, for that purpose; but I think it is 
fair to give notice that I will, if I am living and a bill of this 
kind is introduced specifying the names of individuals, I shall 
take the time, at least, to insist to the best of my ability upon 
a similar course with reference to all of the congressional and 
departmental employees who are provided for. 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, I wish to direct the attention 
of the chairman of the committee to page 135, which I think 
has quite an important bearing upon our international com- 
merce. The South American countries have agreed that they 
will take certain manufactured products of our country, such 
as cement, paints, oils, textiles, paper, et cetera, provided 
there was a certificate from our Bureau of Standards that 
such materials were up to the quality required by the United 
States Government and fixed by the Bureau of Standards. 
Upon the representation made by the Bureau of Standards, a 
very large order of cement was sent to Argentina. The French 
Government recently bought 4,000,000 yards of cloth upon the 
basis that the quality would be certified by the Bureau of 
Standards. They have no special fund for that, and I wanted 
to ask, at the bottom of page 134, the insertion of a small 
amount sufficient to start this matter and then let the business 
be supported by the fees that will be fixed by the Department of 
Commerce upon certification of materials for foreign shipment. 
I ask permission to read it. It is only a few lines. 

For the special certification of Der- products intended for 
ae 1 75 Including the necessary and tests connected there- 

Provided, That such certification shall be limited to classes of 
materials being examined by the Bureau of Standards for the Govern- 
ment, and shall be made only sa reguest of manufacturers concerned 
and upon the payment of an uate fee, including personal services 
ate ono of Columbia and the field, to 8 avail- 
a , 0 

I hope there will be no objection to it. 

Mr. POMERENE. I notice that the amendment speaks of an 
adequate fee. 

Mr. OWEN. That will be fixed. 

Mr. POMERENE. Is there anything to specify who shall 
determine the adequate fee? 

Mr. OWEN. The Department of Commerce does that. 

Mr. POMERENE. Very well; if that is made clear by the 
amendment, it is entirely satisfactory to me. 

Mr, OWEN. I think it is quite clear. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. Mr. President, this amendment 
was considered by the committee and rejected. I will say that 
I have very little hope of finishing the appropriation bills before 
the 4th of March. I know we will not finish them unless we 
have night sessions. If this matter is discussed it will consume 
a great deal of time. So, without giving my assent to it, to save 
time I am willing that it shall go to conference to be considered 
there. The committee rejected it, and I am not in favor of it, 
but I do not wish to consume time by a discussion here. Is that 
course agreeable to the Senator? 

Mr.-OWEN. It is agreeable to me. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. The amendment may be adopted, 
as far as I am concerned, and then let the conferees take it up. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the House has already passed 
upon this. Why put it into this bill now and have it come back 
in a conference report? I shall, for that reason, make the 
point of order on it that it has not been reported by a committee. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. It has been duly estimated for. 

Mr. OWEN. If it was estimated for I will say to the Sen- 
ator that that brings it without the point of order, 


I move that the amendment be 


Mr. SMOOT. I have not said it had not been estimated for. 
I said that it had not been reported to the Senate by a stand- 
ing committee of the Senate, and upon that I make the point 
of order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. AsHurst in the chair). 
Will the Senator please read the rule to which he refers? 

Mr. OWEN. I shall not insist on the amendment if the Sen- 
ator makes the point of order. 

fis PRESIDING OFFICER. The point of order is sus- 
ta 5 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, we have been in the habit 
during all of the years that I have been in the Senate, with the 
exception of the last two years, of appropriating one month’s 
extra salary to each one of the employees of the Senate and 
also of the several committees. ‘That has been granted in lieu 
of mileage, as nearly all of these employees come from the 
States of the Senators whose employees they are, who employ 
them either as their own private secretaries or for the use and 
benefit of the several committees. For the last two years we 
have abandoned that practice. We have abandoned it, I as- 
sume, because we have been in almost continuous session, so 
that very few of these secretaries have had an opportunity to 
return to their homes. We all hope that on March 4, 1915, we 
shall be able to adjourn, and for the first time, I think, in seven 
years we shall not have either a long session or an extraordi- 
nary session. The services of most of these secretaries will be 
required in their home States; there is work for them all the 
time, and they ought to have either a mileage allowance or this 
extra month’s compensation. 

I have offered an amendment to allow each one mileage at 
the rate of 5 cents a mile, if he shall be required to go to the 
State from which he has been appointed. If he remains here, 
of course there will be nothing whatever paid. The sum I pro- 
pose will scarcely pay, of course, the expenses of the trip. 
The amendment, I will say to the Senator having the bill in 
charge, would undoubtedly be open to the point of order that it 
has not been reported from a committee nor has there been any 
estimate made of it. If the Senator should see fit to make the 
point of order, of course it would prevail. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. I do make the point of order 
against the amendment. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I ask, at least, that the amendment may 
first be read, so that the Senator may see the justice of it. 
2 80 the Senator can make the point of order if he sees fit 

0 80. 

Mr. KENYON. I should like to ask the Senator from North 
Dakota a question. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from North 
Dakota yield to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I do. 

Mr. KENYON. I wish to ask if the Senator from North 
Dakota has estimated what this would cost—what it will 
amount to? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I think it would amount to between $30,000 
and $40,000. 

Mr. KENYON. That could easily be saved on the proposed 
trip to the Panama Exposition. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I think so. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment proposed by 
the Senator from North Dakota will be stated. 

The Secretary. After line 4, on page 8, it is proposed to 
insert the following: 

That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to pay to those employees of the Senate who may be 

required to return to their respective e places of appointment mileage at 
the “bps of 5 cents per mile each way for going — caer pre from 
of Congress, including the third session of the 


pe kei session 
to be estimated by the in — — of common 
— ay mileage to be paid on vouchers containing the certificate 


showing the necessity for such travel, approved by the Senators ap- 
polaning e employees. = the sum o 50,000, or so much thereof 
y 


necessary, is h riated out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, be A 


the same to immediately 
available, 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Virginia. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. I make the point of order against 
the amendment. The Senator from North Dakota, I understand, 
admits that the amendment is subject to a point of order. If 
he is desirous, I will read the rule covering the case. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I admit that the amendment is subject to 
a point of order. I only appeal to the generosity of the Sen- 
ator from Virginia not to make the point of order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The point of order is sustained. 

Mr. RANSDELL. Mr. President, I submit the amendment 
which I send to the desk. I wish to say that I am doing this 
at the request of my colleague, the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. 
THORNTON], who is ill. I am very sorry that he can not be 
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here to present this amendment himself, as he is quite interested 
in it. ’ 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment proposed by 
the Senator from Louisiana for his colleague will be stated. 

The Secretary. On page 129, line 21, it is proposed to strike 
out the figures “$35,000” and to insert in lieu thereof the 
figures “$35,900,” so that it will read: 

Clerk 1 4 8 — 8 R4 —_ Sexes) 

ex a r u ‘or 
tie oies of W ee 9 835,900. p> 

Mr. RANSDELL. I wish to say—— 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. I make the same point of order 
as to this amendment that I did as to the last amendment 
offered. It is, under the same rule, plainly out of order. 

Mr. RANSDELL. What is the point of order? The amend- 
ment has been estimated for. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. The rule to which I refer is as 
follows: 

And no amendments shall be received to any general 8 
bill the effect of which will be to increase an appropriation 2 

tion, unless it 


tained in the bill, or to add a new item of appropr 
be mad 2 lug law, or treaty 


of Com- 
clerks in 


be made to carry out the provisions of some 
stipulation— 

And so forth. 

The amendment is plainly in contravention of that rule. 

Mr. RANSDELL. This amendment is to carry out an ex- 
isting law. It is to provide pay for the clerks in the office of 
the shipping commissioners, and there is certainly a law cre- 
ating the shipping commissioners and providing clerks for them. 
This is merely to provide for one additional clerk. 

Mr. BRYAN. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Louisi- 
ana yield to the Senator from Florida? 

Mr. RANSDELL. I yield. 

Mr. BRYAN. I should like to have the amendment again 
stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be again 
stated. 

The Secretary again stated the amendment. 

Mr. RANSDELL, Mr. President, this merely adds $900 to 
the appropriation. Its purpose is to provide for an additional 
clerk in this office. The Secretary of Commerce has asked for 
it, and the committee has taken testimony in regard to the 
matter. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Loui- 
siana yield to the Senator from Virginia? 

Mr. RANSDELL. I yield for a question. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. I simply want to withdraw the 
point of order. I think, on reading the remainder of the rule, 
the point I made was not well taken, and I do not wish to 

ress it. 
zi Mr. RANSDELL. I thank the Senator. I think the point of 
order was clearly wrong, and I hope the Senate will agree to 
the proposed appropriation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment proposed by the Senator from Louisiana on 
behalf of his colleague. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, I desire to call the atten- 
tion of the committee to an item found on page 67 of the bill, 
line 7. It relates to the salary of the clerk of the assay office 
at Deadwood, S. Dak. The amount provided for in the bill is 
$1,000, while the amount of compensation for the clerk of every 
other assay office runs from $1,200 to $1,400. I do not see why 
there should be this discrimination. I should like to call the 
attention of the chairman of the committee to a statement made 
by the clerk of the Deadwood office himself. I read from a 
letter addressed to Representative BURKE, of South Dakota, by 
the present clerk of the Deadwood assay office, Mr. Jesse Sim- 
mons. Mr. Simmons, after referring to the salaries paid the 
clerks at Carson, Boise, Helena, and Deadwood, says: 

This interests me very much, as I am the clerk in this office; doing 
the same work and having the same responsibilities as these other men. 

I would esteem it a ve at personal favor if you will fix it for 
me to get an increase to 71.200 the amount this salary stood at for 
14 or 15 years. I feel that I am being discriminat against—but 
probably not intentionally. 


The duties of the office of the clerk at Deadwood are quite 
as onerous, I think, as they are at any of the other assay offices, 
and there is no other clerk who does not receive a salary of 
from $1,200 to $1,400. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. Will the Senator let me know 
whether this increase was estimated for? In looking at the 
Book of Estimates I find that $1,000 has been estimated for 


the pay of that office, and I know of no reason for increasing 
it, except that the clerk asks that it be done. 

Mr. STERLING. I am aware of the fact, as I said to the 
chairman of the committee the other day, that the estimate was 
for only $1,000. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. Mr. President, I make the point 
of order against the amendment. I am compelled to do 80, 
because we can not continue 

Mr. STERLING. I hope the Senator will see that this is a 
discrimination against this clerk, although, as the clerk him- 
self says, he thinks it was unintentionally done. I hope the 
Senator from Virginia will not invoke the point of order against 
the proposed amendment. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. Mr. President, I feel compelled 
by a sense of duty to raise the point of order against these 
sums that we know nothing on earth about, except that the 
clerks want the increase. This clerk can wait for another 
year; and, if his case is meritorius, let the department in 
which he works investigate the matter and make a recommenda- 
tion in regard to it. I am compelled to ask that this piling up 
of appropriations on this bill be stopped. I must, therefore, 
make the point of order and insist upon it. 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, if the Senator will permit 
me, I will first make the motion to amend. I have not yet 
made the motion. I was merely making a preliminary state- 
ment, thinking that in consideration of the statement the chair- 
man of the committee might not make the point of order. 

I move that, in line 7, page 67, the figures “$1,000” be 
stricken out and that the figures 51, 200“ be inserted in lieu 
thereof, so that it will read for the item “$1,200.” 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. I make the point of order that 
the item has not been estimated for. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Virginia 
makes the point of order that the proposed appropriation has 
not been estimated for. 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, while I am on my feet, I 
desire to offer two other amendments, which I send to the desk 
in order that they may be considered together. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair sustains the point 
of order as to the Senator’s first amendment. Now, the Sena- 
tor from South Dakota offers a further amendment, which the 
Secretary will state. 

The Secretary. On page 67, line 10, it is proposed to strike 
out the figures “$500” and insert in lieu thereof “ $1,000,” so 
that the line will read: 

For incidental and contingent expenses, $1,000. 


Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. I move that the amendment be 
laid on the table. 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President—— 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. Well, Mr. President, in order to 
save time, let the amendment go in the bill and let it be investi- 
gated by the conference committee, if that suits the Senator 
from South Dakota. I do not know whether or not it has any 
merit in it. The committee turned it down. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator withdraw 
his motion to lay the amendment on the table? 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. I withdraw that motion. 

Mr. STERLING. Did I understand the Senator to say that 
he would consent to let the amendment go in the bill? 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. Let the amendment be adopted, 
with the understanding that it will have careful investigation; 
and if it is thought to be meritorious, I will try to hold it; but 
if I can not find any merit in it, I can not make a fight for it. 

Mr. STERLING. That is satisfactory. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from South Da- 
kota submits a further amendment, which the Secretary will 
state. 

The SECRETARY. On page 67, line 9, it is proposed to strike 
out “ $2,000” and insert “ $2,400,” so as to read: 

For wages of workmen and other employees, $2,400. 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, I will say that this amend- 
ment is of the same nature as the other. It relates to the ex- 
pense of operating the assay office at Deadwood, S. Dak. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. Let it take the same course as 
the last amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. JAMES. I offer the amendment which I send to the 
desk, 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER: The Senator from Kentucky 
offers an amendment, which: will be stated. 

The Srorevary. On page 8, line 22, after the words Official 
Reporters,” it is proposed to strike out “$2,000” and insert 
82,400,“ so as to read: 

Clerk on Journal work for CONGRESSIONAL Record, to be selected 
by the Official Reporters, $2,400. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. In the absence of objection, 
the amendment is agreed to. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, I offer the amendment 
which I send to the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Connecticut 
proposes an amendment, which will be stated. 

The Secrerary. On page 73, line 10, before the word 
“clerks,” it is proposed to insert. two translators, at $1,800 
each,” and on page 73, line 11, after the word “three;” to 
strike out. “twenty-six.” and insert in lieu thereof “ twenty- 
four.” 


Mr: BRANDEGEER: Mr: President, let me just say a word 


in explanation of the amendment. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. Mr. President, I ask the Senator 
if that has been estimated for? I can find no estimate for 
it whatever, and I make the point of order that it has not been 
estimated for. A 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. If the Senator will allow me one mo- 
ment, this is an amendment which I submitted to the Senator 
yesterday, and the clerk of the committee found that it had 
been estimated, for the year before. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. Exactly; but it is not estimated 
for now. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. And I understood the Senator to say 
that if the Senate cared to put the amendment on the bill he 
would not oppose: it. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. I recall that there was such a 
conversation between the Senator and myself, and I withdraw 
the point of order. The Senate can do as it pleases: with the 
amendment. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE, An T ask, Mr. President, is that it shall 
be considered in conference. I will not press it if it is not 
found to be meritorious and if the department does not explain 
it satisfactorily. 

Mr: MARTIN of Virginia: With that understanding, it can 
go into the bill. so far as I am concerned. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment submitted by the Senator from Connecticut. 

The amendment was agreed to. À 

Mr: SMITH of Maryland: I offer the amendment which I 
send to the desk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT: The amendment will be stated. 

The Secretary. On page 144, line 17, after the words Chief 
justice,” it is proposed to insert “$6,500.” 

Mr. SMOOT. I ask that the amendment be again’ stated. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will again state the 
amendment. 

The Secretary. On page 144, line 17, after the words Chief 
justice,” it is proposed to insert “$6,500,” so as to read: 

Supreme Court; District of Columbia: Chief justice, $6,500, and five 
associate justices, at $6,000. each; 

Mr. BRYAN. Mr. President, I should like to ask the Senator 
if this: increase has been estimated for? 

Mr. SMITH of Maryland: Mr. President, I will say to the 
Senator that the amendment proposes to increase the salary 
of the chief justice of the Supreme Court of the District of 
Columbia from $6,000 to $6,500, the other justices to receive the 
amount at present paid them of $6,000 each. It is customary 
for the chief justice of a: court to receive a slightly additional 
compensation to that received by the associate justices. 

Mr. BRYAN. My question was, Has this increase been esti- 
mated for? 

Mr. SMITH of Maryland. It has not. 

Mr. BRYAN. I raise the point of order that it has not been 
estimated for. £ 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The point of order is sustained. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. 

The amendments were ordered to be engrossed and the: bill 
to be read a third’ time. 

The bill was read the third time and passed. 


SUNDRY CIVIL APPROPRIATIONS. 


Mr. MARTIN of Virginia.. I move that the Senate proceed to 
the consideration of the sundry civil appropriation: bill. 
Mr: LEWIS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield: to me? 


Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. When the sundry civil bill is laid 
before the Senate, if the Senator has a matter that will not 
occasion debate; I will yield to him. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The question is on the motion of 
the Senator from Virginia. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate, as in Committee 
of the Whole, proceeded to consider the bill (H. R. 21318) mak- 
ing appropriations for sundry civil expenses of the Government 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1916, and for other purposes, 
which had been reported from the Committee on Appropriations 
with amendments. 

CHANNEL OF CALUMET RIVER, ILL. 

Mr: LEWIS. Mr. President 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Virginia 
yield to the Senator from Illinois? 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. I will yield temporarily if it will 
not displace the sundry civil appropriation bill and if the mat- 
ter which the Senator from Illinois desires to bring to the 
attention of the Senate does not lead to debate. 

Mr. LEWIS. If debate shall ensue upon the matter which T 
wish to bring to the attention of the Senate, I will withdraw it. 
I would not like to interfere with the consideration of the ap- 
propriation bill. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of the bill (H. R. 18745) in relation to the location 
of a navigable channel in the Calumet River in Ilinois. 

T will say that this is a bill which has passed the House and 
which has been recommended by the Committee on Commerce of 
this body. It merely authorizes the occupation of an old channel 
which has been abandoned by the Government, I am not aware 
of any opposition to it, but some formal authorization is re- 
quired. 

The VICE PRESIDENT.. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

Mr. SMOOT. T will inquire if there is a report accompany- 
ing the bill? 

Mr. LEWIS: There Is, but I can state the facts to the Sen- 
ator as I understand them. 

Mr: President, the old channel of the Calumet River ran in a, 
zigzag: manner; so that it became necessary to straighten the 
channel. The property owners gave up their land in order that 
the work might be done and in consideration of the old channel 
being subject’ to occupation. 

Now, the new channel has been completed; the old channel 
has been abandoned, and it is desired by the people of this little 
locality to occupy the old channel. As will be noticed, the bill 
merely authorizes the use of the old channel in lieu of the land 
given to make the new channel, 

I must say that I am doing this as an accommodation to 
Representative Mann: I do not profess complete knowledge of 
the matter, and I am merely quoting from Mr. Maxx. I would 
not like to state that I have personal knowledge of the matter. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, which was read, as fol- 
lows: ` 
Whereas by deeds: dated May 4, 1887, and recorded in the recorder’s 

office: of Cook County, III., on oy 6, 1889, in book 2497 of records, 

at page 219, and on April 8, 1889, in book 2481 of records, at page 

271, respectively, the owners of the north quarter of fractional sec- 

tion 7, township 37 north, range 15 east of the third principal me- 

ridian,. south of the Indian boundary line in Cook County, III., gave 
and granted unto the United States of America free and unob- 

structed right of way in and through the above-described ground 200 

feet in width for ee, of a channel for the Calumet River, in 

accordance with the provisions. of the act of Congress approved 

July 5, 1884, and in order to enable the United States to straighten 

the channel of the said Calumet River and conform to a survey and 

realignment of the channel lines of said river as adopted, established, 
and shown by plat approved by the Chief of Engineers of the United 

States Army and filed for record in the office of the recorder of deeds 

of Cook County, III., on the 17th day of May, 1889, as document No. 

1102284, entitled “Map of the Calumet River, III., from Lake 

Michigan to Calumet Lake, to accompany report of W. G. Ewing, 

United. States attorney, to the Attorney General, respecting cession 

of right of way for improvement of said river, under act of Con- 

gress approved July 5, 1884" (report dated January 24, 1888, and 
report dated February 12, 1889. William G. Ewing, United States 
attorney, northern district of Illinois) ; and 
s it: is provided. in the said deeds above referred to that “the 
shore or dock lines of said river as so established and shown on 
said plat shall hereafter for all 7 be taken as the true mean- 
dered’ lines of said stream“; an 
Whereas a navigable channel has been cut through said north quarter 
of said fractional section 7 withm the new channel lines of the 
Calumet River as shown on said map: Therefore 


Be it enacted, etc., That the 4 of the old channel of the Calu- 
met River in the north quarter of fractional section 7, township 
37 north, range 15 east of the third principal meridian, south of 
the Indian. boundary line, in Cook County, III., whieh lies out- 
side of the new channel lines as established by the United States 
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and shown on “ Map of the Calumet River, III., fram Lake own T to 
Calumet Lake, to accompany report of W. G. Ewing, United States 
attorney, to the Attorney General, e A cession of right of wa: 
for improvement of said river, under act of Congress approved July 5, 
1884,” is hereby abandoned as navigable water. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

The preamble was agreed to. 

ANNA MILLER. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Virginia 
yield to the Senator from Wyoming? 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. I yield to the Senator from 
Wyoming. I understand that he desires to ask consideration 
for a House bill which will take but a few moments. If it does 
not lead to any discussion, I have no objection. 

Mr. WARREN. It is a House bill of only 10 lines, and I will 
withdraw it if it leads to debate. ; 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. That is agreeable, so far as I am 
concerned. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent for 
the immediate consideration of the bill (H. R. 15557) for the 
relief of Anna Miller. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. It directs the Secretary 
of the Treasury to pay to Anna Miller, of Glencoe, Wyo., $116, 
as full reimbursement for sums paid by her for carrying the 
United States mail between the railroad station and the post 
office at Glencoe, Wyo., from December 20, 1906, to January 6, 
1908. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


SUNDRY CIVIL APPROPRIATIONS. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 21818) making appropriations for 
sundry civil expenses of the Government for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1915, and for other purposes. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. I ask unanimous consent that the 
formal reading of the bill be dispensed with and that it be read 
for amendment, the committee amendments to be first dis- 
posed of. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there any objection? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 

The first amendment of the Committee on Appropriations was, 
under the head of “Treasury Department,” subhead “ Public 
buildings, constructions, and sites,’ on page 4, after line 5, to 
insert: 

Boise, Idaho, rent of buildings: For rent of temporary quarters for 
the accommodation of Government officlals and moving expenses inci- 
dent thereto, $10,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 5, after line 8, to insert: 

Charlotte, N. C., rent of buildings: Additional for rent of temporary 
quarters for the accommodation of Government officials and moving ex- 
penses incident thereto, $4,000 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The néxt amendment was, at the top of page 6, to insert: 

Concord, N. H., rent of 8 Additional for rent of temporary 
quarters for the accommodation of Government officials and moving ex- 
penses incident thereto, $5,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 6, after line 13, to insert: 

Danville, Va., post office and courthouse: For completion of tower 
and installation of clock therein, $2,500. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 9, after line 18, to insert: 

Harrisburg, Pa., rent of buildings: Additional for rent of temporary 
quarters for the accommodation of Government officials and moving ex- 
penses incident thereto, $4,200. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 12, after line 5, to insert: 


Lincoln, Nebr., rent of buildings: Additional for rent of temporary 
quarters for the accommodation of Government officials and moving ex- 
penses incident thereto, $5,000, 


The amendinent was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 12, after line 14, to insert: 


Madison, Wis., rent of buildings: For rent of temporary quarters for 
the accommodation of Government officials and moving expenses inci- 
dent thereto, $15,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 15, line 24, after the word 
For,“ to strike out “completion, $400,000,” and insert con- 
tinuation, $550,000”; so as to make the clause read: 

New Haven. Conn., post office: For continuation, $550,000, 

The amendment was agreed to. 


The next amendment was, on page 16, after line 6, to insert: 
Newport, R. I., rent of buildings: For rent of temporary quarters for 


the accommodation of Government officials and movin; nses i 
thereto, $12,000. g expenses incident 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 16, after line 14, to insert: 


Oakland, Cal., post office and customhouse: For site, in accordance 
with value ascertained in condemnation proceedings, $51,750. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 17, after line 12, to insert: 

Portland, Ind., post office: For completion, $18,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 17, after line 13, to insert: 

Portland, Oreg., post office: For continuation, $50,000: Provided, That 
the Secretary of the Treasury may, in his discretion, eliminate the 
installation of ne: and air-washing machinery, intercom- 
municating telephones and cl systems, etc., as set forth in section 6 
of the public-buildings act 3 March 4, 1913, but that the build- 
ing shall, within the limit of cost as fixed namely, $1,000,000, be com- 
pleted with all the necessary and usual mechanical equipment and 
mail-conveying machinery, together with any other labor-saving devices, 
as the Secretary of the asury may deem necessary and desirable. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 18, after line 2, to insert: 
Poughkeepsie, N. X., rent of buildings: For rent of temporary quarters 


for the accommodation of Government officials and moving e. 
incident thereto, 810,000. 5 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 18, after line 13, to insert: 
Reading, Pa., rent of buildings: Additional for rent of temporary 


quarters for the accommodation of Government officials and moving 
expenses incident thereto, $5,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 19, after line 19, to insert: 
Sandusky, Ohio, rent of buildings: For rent of temporary quarters 


for the accommodation of Government officials and moving expenses 
incident thereto, $12,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 21, after line 19, to insert: 


Toledo, Ohio, rent of buildings: For rent of temporary quarters for 
teks See of Government officials and moving expenses incident 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 23, line 1, after the word 
“commencement,” to strike out 51,000 and insert “ $21,000,” 
so as to make the clause read: 

Waynesville, N. C., post office: For commencement, $21,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 23, line 16, after the word 
“continuation,” to strike out “ $220,000” and insert “ $200,000,” 
so as to make the clause read: 


Wilmington, N. C., customhouse and appraisers’ stores: For con- 
tinuation, 8200, 000. * 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 24, after line 9, to insert: 


Connecting parkway between Rock Creek and Potomac Parks: That 
the commission created by section 22 of the public buildings act ap- 
proves March 4, 1913, for the purpose of acquiring land for a connect- 

g parkway between Potomac Park and logical Park shall have 

wer, in its discretion, so to amend the map on file in the office of 
he engineer commissioner of the District of Rolumbia, dated May 17, 
1911, as to exclude lands not needed and to include lands needed for 
the execution of a plan for the said parkway approved by the Commis- 
sion of Fine Arts: Provided, That the total area of lands finally to be 
acquired for said parkway shall not exceed the area authori to be 
acquired by said act: Provided further, That the said commission is 
hereby authorized to settle and compromise all questions and contro- 
versies between the United States and adverse claimants of titles to 
lands within or adjacent to the area desired for said parkway, subject 
to the approval of the Attorney General of the United States, who may, 
in such settlement and compromise, or in any condemnation pr - 
ings det berg by said commission, exercise the power in him conferred 
by sections 363, 364, and 365 of the Revised Statutes of the United 
States, oy provision of law to the contrary notwithstanding: Pro- 
vided further, That any chan herein authorized shall first be ap- 
proved by the Commission of Fine Arts. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “ Public build- 
ings, repairs, equipment, and general expenses,” on page 26, 
line 4, after the word “ thereto,” to insert “and the Secretary 
of the Treasury is authorized, in his discretion, to dispose of 
said wharf and warehouse upon such terms and conditions as 
may be for the best interests of the United States,” so as to 


read: 


Repairs and preservation: For repairs and preservation of all com- 
le and occupied public 9 and the unds thereof, under 

e control of: the Treasury Depa ent, and for wire partitions and 
fiy screens therefor, Government wharyes and piers under the control 
of the Treasury Department, ether with the necessary dredging 
adjacent thereto, buildings and wharf at Sitka, Alaska, and the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury may, in renting said wharf, require that the lessee 
shall make all necessary repairs thereto, and the Secretary of the 
Treasury is authorized, in his discretio: to dispose of said wharf and 
warehouse upon such terms and conditions as may be for the best 
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Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. Mr. President, I think there should 
be a semicolor added after “ United States.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment to the amendment 
will be stated. 

The Secretary. After the word “United States,” on line 7, 
in the committee amendment, it is proposed to insert a semi- 
colon. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “ Coast Guard,” 
on page 35, line 14, after the word “fuel,” to insert “and 
water,” so as to make the clause read: 

For fuel and water for vessels, stations, and houses of refuge, 
$277,000. ; 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 36, after line 13, to insert: 


Ten per cent of the toregomi amounts shall be available interchange- 
ably for expenditure on the objects named, but no more than 10 per 
cent shall be added to any one item of appropriation. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment wås, on page 36, after line 23, to insert: 


To purchase or construct a harbor boat for the Coast Guard to replace 
the Hartley at San Francisco, Cal, $9,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. : 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “ Engraving and 
Printing,” on page 37, line 4, before the word “million,” to 
strike out “seventy-four” and insert “ninety”; and in line 9, 
after the word “stamps,” to strike out “two hundred” and in- 
sert “two hundred and thirty-nine,” so as to make the clause 
read: 

For the work of engraving and printing, exclusive of es work, 
during the fiscal year 1916 of not exceeding 90,000,000 delive sheets 
of United States currency, 13,500,000 delivered sheets of national-bank 
notes and Federal reserve currency. „000,000 delivered sheets of in- 
ternal-rexenue stamps, 8,000,000 delivered sheets of emergency-revenue 
stamps, 239,000 delivered sheets of customs stamps, 4,225,000 delivered 
sheets of opium orders and s 1 tax stamps uired under act of 
December 17, 1914, and 1,600,500 delivered sheets of checks, drafts, and 
miscellaneous work, as follows: 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 37, line 17, after the word 
“ assistants,” to strike out “ $1,800,000 ” and insert “ $1,521,600 ” ; 
and in line 19, after the word “ Treasury,” to strike out “ includ- 
ing $8,400 for custody of dies, rolls, and plates,” so as to make 
the clause read: 

For salaries of all caring cy PS 33 other than plate printers and 


plate printers’ assistants, $1,521,600, to be ded under the direction 
of the Pony of the T. : Provided, That no portion of this sum 
shall be expended for printing United States notes or Treasury notes óf 
larger denomination than those that may be canceled or retired, except 
in so far as such printing may be necessary in executing the require- 
ments of the act “ To refine and fix the standard of value, to maintain 
the rev | of all forms of money issued or coined by the United States, 
22 the public debt, and for other purposes,“ approved March 14, 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 38, line 7, after the word 
“employed,” to strike out “ $1,561,421” and insert $1,801,059,” 
so as to make the clause read: 

For wages of plate printers, at piece rates to be fixed by the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, not to exceed the rates usually paid for such 
work, including the wages of printers’ assistants, when employed, 

1,801,059, to be expended under the direction of the Secretary of the 
reasury. 

The amendment was agreed to, 

The next amendment was, on page 38, line 22, after the words 
“horse-drawn,” to strike out “ passenger-carrying,” and in line 
23, after the word “Treasury,” to strike out “$615,526” and 
insert “ $657,526,” so as to make the clause read: 

For engravers’ and printers’ materials and other materials except 
distinctive paper, miscellaneous expenses, including paper for internal- 
revenue stamps, and for purchase, maintenance, an riving of neces- 
sary motor-propelled and horse-drawn vehicles, when, in writing, ordered 


by the Secretary of the Treasury, $657,526, to be expended under the 
direction of the Secretary of the Treasury. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “ Miscellaneous 
objects, Treasury Department,” on page 40, after line 9, to 
insert : 

Expenses of refunding United States bonds under section 18 of 


Federal reserve act: To enable the Secretary of the * to pre- 
pare for the refunding provided by section 18 of the Federal reserve 
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act of 2 per cent bonds of the United States into one-year 3 per cent 
Treasury notes or 30-year 3 per cent United States bonds, and to 
make such conversions as may be authorized during the fiscal year 
1916, $25,000. : 

The amendment was agreed to, 

The next amendment was, on page 41, line 24, before the word 
million,“ to strike out “seventy-three” and insert “ninety,” 
and on page 42, line 5, after the word “Treasury,” to strike 
out “$415,000” and insert “ $488,950,” so as to make the clause 
rend: 

Distinctive paper for United States securities: For distinctive paper 
for United States currency, not less than 90,500,000 sheets, and for 
national-bank currency and Federal reserve bank currency, not less 
than 13,500,000 sheets, including transportation, traveling, mill, and 
other necessary expenses, salaries of not exceeding 1 register, 2 assist- 
ant registers, 5 counters, 5 watchmen, and 1 skilled laborer, and ex- 
penses of officer detailed from the Treasury, $488,950. 

The amendment was agreed to, 

The next amendment was, on page 42, after line 6, to insert: 

Custody of dies, rolls, and ? yg ia For 8 dies, rolls, and 

lates used at the Bureau of Engraving and ting for printi 
overnment securities: Cus 2 at $2,000 each; distributors ‘of 
stock—1 $1,600, 2 at $1,400 each; in all, $8,400 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “ Public Health 
Service,” on page 45, after line 19, to insert: 

The unexpended balances of the appropriations for “ Hygienic Labo- 
ratory, Public Health and Marine-Hospital Service” (grading and re- 
taining wall), and “ Senang, Hygienic Laboratory ” (additional build- 
ing for research work, disinfection, experiments, and housing animals) 
are hereby reappropriated and made available “For building and 
grounds, includ such fittings and furnishings as are necessary to 


permit of the use of the structure for the purpose for which it was 
planned.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in the item of appropriation for 
the quarantine service, on page 47, line 18, after the word 
“action,” to strike out “$155,000” and insert “ $160,000," so 
as to make the clause read: 

Newport, Coos Bay, and Gardner, Oreg.; Port Townsend and sup- 
plemental stations thereto; quarantine systems of Alaska, the Ha- 
Wallan Islands including the leprosy hospital, and Porto Rico; and in- 
cluding and not exceeding $500 for printing on account of the quaran- 
tine service at times when the exigencies of that service require imme- 
diate action, $160,000, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 48, line 9, after the word 
“service,” to strike out “$200,000” and insert $225,000,” so 
as to make the clause read: 

Field investigations: For investigations of diseases of man and con- 
ditions influencing the propagation and spread thereof, including sani- 
tation and sewage, and the pollution of navigable streams and lakes of 
the United States, including personal service, $225,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the head of “ Smithsonian 
Institution,” at the top of page 52, to insert: 

George Washington Memorial Building: The limit of time for be- 
ae erection of the George Washington Memorial Building, pro- 
vided in the act entitled An act to increase the limit of cost of certain 
panir buildings,“ etc., approved March 4, 1913 (37 Stats., 881), is 

ereby extended to March 4, 1917. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 52, after line 8, to insert: 

Navajo National Monument, Arizona: For preservation and repair of 


rehistoric pueblo and dwellings, under supervision of the 
Binithsonian Institution, 83,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the head of “Interstate 
Commerce Commission,” on page 54, line 11, after the word 
“Columbia,” to strike out “$3,000,000” and insert “ $1,900,- 
000,” so as to make the clause read: 


Valuation of property of carriers: To enable the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to carry out the objects of the act entitled “An act 
to amend an act entitled ‘An act to regulate commerce,’ ee Feb- 
ruary 4, 1887, and all acts amendatory thereof by providing for a 
valuation of the several classes of property of carriers subject thereto 
and securing information concerning their stocks, bonds, and other 
securities,” approved March 1, 1913, including per diem in lieu of sub- 
sistence when allowed pursuant to section 13 of the sundry civil appro- 
516.000 act approved August 1, 1914, and including not ex ing 

15,000 for rent of buildings in the District of Columbia, $1,900,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 


The next amendment was, under the head of “ War Depart- ; 
ment,” on page 57, after line 1, to insert: 


SECRETARY’S OFFICE. 


To continue under the direction of the Secretary of War, as provided 
in the act approved March 2, 1913 (37 Stat. L., p. 723), the work of 
collecting or copying and 2 with a view to publication, the 
scatte: military records of the Revolutionary War, to be immediately 
available and to remain available until expended, $25,000, 


The amendment was agreed to. 
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The next amendment was, on page 57, after line 16, to insert: 

For one tin shop, $72,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 57, after line 17, to insert: 

Extension of lumber shed, $22,500. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 57, line 19, after the words 
“Tn all,” to strike out “$21,000” and insert “ $115,500,” so as 
to make the clause read: 

In all, $115,500. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 58, after line 5, to insert: 


The unexpended balance of the appropriation of $3,600 for a rary pos 
of semaphore signals for the protection of the draw span of the bridge 
at the Rock Island Arsenal, made in the sundry civil appropriation act 
for the fiscal year 1915, shall continue available during the fiscal year 
1916. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “Engineer De- 

partment,” on page 70, line 12, after the word “repair,” to in- 
sert “exchange,” and in line 13, after the words “operation 
of,” to insert “one delivery wagon,” so as to make the clause 
read: 

For improvement, care, and maintenance of various reservations, in- 
cluding maintenance, repair, exchange, and operation of one delivery 
wagon, one horse-drawn and two maton prop passenger-carrying 
vehicles to be used only for official purposes, $i 0,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead Commission 
of Fine Arts,” on page 75, line 11, after the word “ commission,” 
to strike out “$5,000” and insert “$6,000,” so as to make the 


paragraph read: 5 : 
Arts: To meet the e made necessa: y 
Commission of Fine Arts 0 . eee e 22 TEA 


t ed May 17, 1910, entitled 
pol of Trine Arts,” including the purchase of periodicals, maps, and 
books of referens, to pe guturo; oue e com 
arge of public buildings 

hall “be r ST and shall act as the executive officer of said 
commission, 86, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “ National 
Home for Disabled Volunteer Soldiers,” on page 84, after line 11, 


to insert: 

For sea wall and back filling Johns Creek, $31,834. 

The amendment was agreed to, 

The next amendment was, on page 84, line 18, after the words 
“Jn all,” to strike out “$362,200” and insert “$394,084,” so as 
to make the clause read: 

In all, $394,034. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 89, line 8, after the word 
“Soldiers,” to strike out ‘ $3,831,009.50” and insert “ $3,862,- 
843.50,” so as to make the clause read: 

In all, National Home for Disabled Volunteer Soldiers, $3,862,843.50. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the head of “ Department of 
the Interior,” subhead “ Public buildings,” on page 91, line 18, 
before the word “Building,” to strike out “old Post Office 
Department“ and insert General Land Office,” so as to make 
the clause read: i ; oS 

buildings, Interior Department: For repairs of Interior 

eee ant Pension Buildings, and of the General Land Office 

Building, occupied by the Interior Department, including preservation 

and repair of steam-heating and electric-lighting plants and elevators, 

$40,000, of which sum not exceeding $7,500 may be expended for day 
labor, except for work done by contract. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “ Expenses in 
Alaska,” on page 114, after line 4, to insert: f 

Medical relief in Alaska: To enable the Secretary of the Interior, in 
his discretion and under his direction, with the advice and cooperation 
of the Public Health Service, to provide for the medical and sanitary 
relief of the Eskimos, Aleuts, Indians, and other natives of Alaska; 
erection, purchase, repair, rental, and equipment of hospital buildings; 
books fin surgical apparatus; pay and necessary travel expenses of 
physicians, nurses, and other employees, and all other necessary mis- 
cellaneous expenses which are not included under the above special 
heads, to be immediately available, $75,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, in connection with the amend- 
ment just adopted I ask permission to insert in the Recorp an 
extract from a letter of the United States district judge, Hon. 
Fred M. Brown, of Valdez, Alaska ; also an extract from the report 
of the Commissioner of Education for 1913; also a brief extract 
marked here from an address by Mr. M. K. Sniffen before the 
Lake Mohonk conference, and also extracts from pages 15, 16, 
17, and 36 of the report of the governor of Alaska for 1914, what 
I haye marked with reference to it. 

I wish to express the hope that the conferees will be able 
to retain this amendment in their report, because I think an 


examination of the reports and records will show that our 
treatment of the natives of Alaska is little short of shameful. 
In a paragraph on the same page we have provided $20,000 for 
the protection of game in Alaska, and we certainly ought to 
provide some medical service for the natives there. I ask that 
what I have sent to the desk may be printed in the RECORD. 

The VICE PRESIDENT, Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


[Extracts from letter from Hon. Fred M. Brown, United States district 
1944.3 Valdez, Alaska, to the Secretary of the Interior, December 1, 


In charge of the “floating court“ aboard the U. S. revenue cutter 
McCulloch during the summer, I visited many places along the 
westerly coast of Alas remote from ordinary routes of travel and 
found such deplorable conditions existing among the natives in many 

laces that I conceive it to be my duty to call attention to it in the 

ope that such conditions may be bettered. i 

y are dying from tuberculosis- and other diseases, no doubt largely 
the result of exposure to cold and wet and insufficient food and cloth- 
ing, as well as paca of habitation. In some places their condition is 
so utterly abject and wretched that it is a disgrace to humanity that 
it should be permitted; even animals would not be permitted to suffer 
and die as these r wretches are doing. 

The Department of Education, under whose charge these natives are 
pe have no doubt done all that has been possible with the very 
imited appropriations made available for such use. 

* * 2 s * * + 


It would take too long to describe these conditions in detall, but they 
are such as shock every sense of decency and right, and I earnestly 
hope that measures may be at once taken to relieve this situation. 

respectfully urge that an appropriation be made to relieve the im- 
mediate physical necessities of these natives without delay. 
Very respectfully, 
Frep M. Brown, 
United States District Judge. 


[From Report of Commissioner of Education, 1913, vol. 1, p. 638.] 
RECOMMENDATIONS, 

1. Medical relief: Adequate and special provisions for the medical 
and sanitary relief of the Eskimos, Indians, Aleuts, and other natives 
of Alaska is imperative. Most of these natives live in villages far awa 
from any white settlement in which there is a practicing physician, an 
must depend on Government physicians, nurses, and teachers for ordi- 
nary medical attention and care. The use of part of the educational 
appropriation for medical relief is an emergency measure dictated by 

e absolute necessity for action. The entire appropriation is urgently 
needed for the support of the schools and to promote the industrial 
development of the nat.ves. Under a decision of the comptroller this 
appropriation can not be used in ereeting hospitals. Without 8 
for the tion and proper care of natives afflicted with tu — 
oma, and other communicable diseases it 
reduce their prevyalency. An appropriation of at least $125,000 is 
needed to establish medical service among the natives of Alaska with 
an efficient organization. This is a matter of vital importance not only 
to the natives but also to White settlers in Alaska. 


CONDITIONS AMONG CERTAIN NATIVE TRIBES OF ALASKA, 
{Address by Mr. M. K. Sniffen, recording secretary Indian Rights 
Association.] 


* kd * + . * + 


The Alaska Division of the Bureau of Education exercises jurisdic- 
tion over the natives of the Territory. It is a pleasure for me to bear 
testimony to the splendid work that bureau is attempting to do for the 
30,000 Indians and Eskimos under very adverse circumstances, Over 
70 schools are maintained, and several 


necessary to economize even to paying some of the teachers e 
The Army gives its soldiers extra pay 


Alaska the 8 should be at least $500,000, 
fealth Service loaned Dr. Krulish, one of its physicians, 


ulosis, 
checked or eradi- 


quantity. 
= 


$ s s J * * 
D: The establishment of a number of small hospitals in charge of 
competent physicians. 


[From the Report of Governor of Alaska, 1914.) 
PUBLIC HEALTH AND HEALTH CONDITIONS, 

Among the native population, however, diseases of various kinds are 
widespread, this being . true in remote sections, in some parts 
of southwestern Alaska and the castern shore of Bering Sea, where 
such things as sanitation and hygiene are unknown. Tuberculosis is the 
principal disease, and there is no doubt that if not eradicated in the 
near future it will exterminate the natives well within the present cen- 
tury. According to the 1913 report of Dr. Emil Krulish, United States 
Public Health. Service, detailed for service in Alaska under the Com- 
missioner of Education, 15 per cent of the native population is affected 
with tuberculosis, including all forms, and both the active and latent 
type, while in 7 per cent it is present in the active sta The home 
conditions are responsible for infection, says Dr. Krulish, for in 
the crowded, unventilated rooms all eat from the same dish, drink 
from the spout of the same teapot, use the same towel, and expectorate 
upon the same floor,” It is there that the principal r of con- 
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tagion exists, and it is there that tuberculosis, trachoma, and other 
diseases are frequently contracted. 

During the present summer Rev. J. H. Condit, an Alaskan mission- 
ary of many more years residence, visited many native of 
southwestern Alaska and the eastern coast of ring Sea. e de- 
scribes conditions among the natives in those sections as little short of 
horrible. Disease, suffering, and death are everywhere apparent, neither 
age nor sex being gon S Sanitation and hygiene in any form are 
absolutely unknown; little medical relief can be obtained, nor are there 
hospitals to care for the sick and diseased. Crippled children are nu- 
merous and th stalks everywhere. A devot physician is found 
here and there at wide intervals who endeavors to alleviate the suf- 
fering that he finds, but handicapped as he is, he can render but insuffi- 
cient relief. Dr. Condit found children 4 and 5 years old who had 
never learned to walk; mor were the victims of disease and neglect, of 
hunger, dirt, and cold. issionary societies can not cope with these 
conditions, notwithstanding the fact that missionaries, teachers, and 
physicians show painstaking devotion to the welfare of the native peo- 
ple among whom they are stationed. Medical relief is necessary and 
urgent, e present medical seryice being entirely inadequate. Hos- 
itals are indispensable for the proper treatment of cases. ‘Those now 
n use are few and unsuited for the treatment of the sick. Their num- 
ber should be materially increased and they should be located at points 
where they will serve the needs of the greatest number of the native 
people throughout the Territory. 

he natives of Alaska have at all times received but scant considera- 
tion from the Government, except in the matter of appropriations by 
Congress for their education. They are, as a rule, . they 
have to be or they would inevitably die of starvation. The Govern- 
ment provides schools for them, in which good work is being done, the 
teachers of these schools giving attention to sanitation and hygiene in 
the schools as also in the native villages where schools are maintained, 
but necessarily their efforts in the latter direction are limited by exist- 
ing conditions which they are unable to control. The only way by 
which the medical problem can be solved is, therefore, by the estab- 
lishment of well-equipped hospitals, the employment of physicians and 
nurses, the isolation of the infected, and the thorough education of the 
natives in hygiene and sanitation. The establishment of a number of 
hospitals along the Pacific coast of Alaska and the Bering Sea coast 
and on the Yukon River, at convenient points, is indispensable if these 
people are to have the medical care and attention to which they are 
entitled from a humanitarian standpoint. The case of the native is 
not yet hopeless, nor will it be if prompt steps be taken to save him 
from the ravages of the many diseases to which he seems to be heir. 
The peopling of the Territory by white men, while it has given the 
native some new avenues of employment, can not be said to have in- 
creased his means of making a livelihood; each succeeding year the old 
native finds it more difficult to provide for himself, and while the Gov. 
ernment has provided schools for the education of the natives, and 
reindeer herds in some sections for their sustenance, much that is vital 
to their welfare, even their very existence, remains to be done. They 
are just as much in need of medical treatment as they are of educa- 
tion, perhaps more so; at any rate, education and medical treatment 
are inseparable and are essential factors to- their welfare. If the na- 
tives are taught to live under sanitary and hygienic conditions, a long 
step forward will have been made, and with sound bodies the natives 
will then profit much more largely by education and will be more thor- 
oughly equipped to become self-supporting, self-respecting citizens. 
* * * + * * * 


NATIVE INHABITANTS, 


The health conditions existing among the native inhabitants in 
some sections of southwestern Alaska and along the southern and 
eastern shores of Bering Sea have been referred to elsewhere in this 
report. These conditions are such as call for immediate remedy. In 
southern Alaska, in the central Pacific region, and in the interior condi- 
tions among the natives physically and from a health standpoint are 
better than in the districts named above. This is particularly true 
of the natives of southeastern Alaska, who are generally industrious 
and self-supporting, and some of them are advancing — 5 in the 
ways of civilization. Many of them occupy fairly comfortable homes, 
and the sanitary conditions of houses and villages show improvement. 
This improved condition is due to the work of teachers and physicians 
who are under the direction of the Bureau of Education and the 
missions which are maintained by a number of religious denomina- 


tions. There is, however, still much need for effective work along 
sanitary and hygienic lines. Hospitals for the care of diseased natives 
should prov: 


ed and maintained is the Federal Government at cen- 

tral points, where those needing medica! and surgical attention could 
be conveniently assembled at a minimum expense. Some provision 
should also be made for furnishing aid to the aged natives, some of 
whom are found in nearly every native community and who are unable 
to earn a livelihood. The n ty for the construction, equipment, 
and maintenance of hospitals and for the proper care of indigent natives 
is urgent. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “ National 
parks,” on page 115, line 21, after the date “ 1914,“ to strike out 
“ $40,000 ” and insert “ $75,000,” so as to read: 

Glacier National Park, Mont.: For administration and improvement, 
construction of roads, trails, bridges, and telephone lines and the repair 
thereof, including necessary repairs to the road from the old town of 
St. Marys through that part of the Blackfeet Indian Reservation east 

of lower St. Marys Lake to a poer in or near section 35, township 
36 north, range 15 west, on the boundary line between the Glacier 
National Park and the Blackfeet Indian Reservation, authorized by 
the sundry civil act of August 1, 1914, $75,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The reading was continued to line 12, on page 117. 

Mr. THOMAS. Is it in order to offer an amendment to the 
bill at present? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Not until the committee amend- 
ments have been disposed of. 

The reading was continued. The next amendment was, on 
page 118, after line 21, to insert: 


HOWARD UNIVERSITY. 

For maintenance, to be used in payment of part of the salaries of the 
officers, professors, teachers, and other regular employees of the 
university, ice and stationery, the balance of which shall be paid from 
donations and other sources, of which sum not less than $1, shall be 
used for normal instruction, $65,000; 


. 


For tools, materials, fuel, wages of instructors, and other necessa: 
nag, og of the ke day on of manual 12,000 ; i 
or books, shelving, furniture, and fixtures for the libraries, aged 
4 Wala Fg junds and repairs of buildings, to imme+ 
Medical department: For part cost of needed equipment, laboratory 
supplies, apparatus, and repair of laboratories and buildings, $7,000; 

‘or material and 8 for chemical, physical, and 8 
studies and use in laboratories of the new science hall, including cases 
Aer fuel end light: f. 

‘or fuel an t: For part payment for fuel and light, Freedmen's 
Hospital and Howard University, Including necessary 2 — to care for 
and operate the same, $3,500; 

In all, $101,000, 


Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. President, in behalf of the Senator 
from Mississippi [Mr. VarpamMan], who is necessarily absent 
from the Chamber on account of illness, I desire to make a 
point of order against this amendment. It is that this legisla- 
tion is obnoxious under the rule because not authorized by 
law, and also that the appropriation is not estimated for. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. It is estimated for. The Senator 
is mistaken. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I merely state what was stated to me by 
the Senator from Mississippi. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say that it is estimated for, and the 
Same appropriations have been made for years and years. 

Mr. HARDWICK. That would not affect the whole point of 
order, I think it may be there is another answer to the point 
of order, but that is not it. ` 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. The point of order the Senator 
5 is that it has not been estimated for. I can assure 

m—— 

Mr. HARDWICK. I was mistaken. 
aoe MARTIN of Virginia. The Senator is mistaken about 

at. 

Mr. HARDWICK. But the proposition is not authorized by 
existing law. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. That does not make it out of 
order. It has been duly estimated for. Very few of the appro- 
priations are provided for by existing law—not one in a hun- 


Mr. HARDWICK. The answer suggested by the Senator 
from Utah 

Mr. SMOOT. It was simply stated as an argument. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I merely, at the request of the Senator 
an Mississippi, submit the point of order. I promised to 

0 it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. What is the point of order? 

Mr. HARDWICK. That it is obnoxious to the rules in that 
it is not authorized by existing law. I state it in the language 
he requested me to use. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair has some difficulty in 
hearing the Senator from Georgia. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I will state it over again, and as re- 
quested by the Senator from Mississippi. I made the point of 
order that this appropriation for Howard University is ob- 
noxious to the rule in that it was not estimated for, but the 
Senator from Virginia relieved that part of it, because he said 
that is a mistake, that it is estimated for; and I make the fur- 
ther point of order that it is obnoxious to the rule in that it is 
not authorized by existing law. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. There is not any such rule. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Still I make it at the request of the Sena- 
tor from Mississippi, who is absent, and in the form that he 
wanted to have it presented. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. There is no such rule, so the point 
of order is overruled. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. President, on the merits of the propo- 
sition I wish to make some observations. I wish to inquire of 
*he Senator in charge of the bill the reason for this appropria- 
tion? Have we maintained in the District of Columbia a policy 
of making appropriations for any colleges except this one? 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. I do not remember about appro- 
priations for colleges. I know this one has been appropriated 
for for many years. 

Mr. HARDWICK. 
by the Government? 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. I do not recall another one. 
as the Senator knows, is for colored people. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I know that. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. A helpless class of our population, 
those whose necessities have appealed to philanthropic people 
all over the United States. The National Government under- 


Is there any other one maintained here 


This, 


took to do something for the education of the colored race by 
establishing this institution of learning here, and Congress has 
been appropriating for it every year for many years. As a 
southern man, living all my life with the colored people, I will 
say there is nothing which appeals more strongly to me than 
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this appropriation. I think it ought to be maintained, and Tam 
sure the Senate will maintain it. 

Mr. HARDWICK: Mr. President, I suppose in a way I have 
gotten the information L asked for. I want. to be accurate in 
what I am about to say: My objection to this appropriation, is 
based on the: proposition that although we have a number of 
Higher educational institutions in this city for the white race, 
ihe Government makes no appropriation: for any one of them. 
If I am wrong about that F want to be corrected. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. If the Senator will excuse me for 
interjecting just a few words here, I do not know of an ap- 
propriation made for an institution for white people in the 


city of Washington, but we appropriate for the cause of educa- | 


tion to white people throughout the United States hundreds: of 
times more than we do for the colored people. We have made 
this little appropriation for the colored people in the city of 
Washington, which is a mere pittance: as compared with the 
appropriations we make throughout the United States for in- 
stitutions where the colored people are not admitted. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. President, I do not know whether 
the Senator is accurate in that statement or not. If we make 
any appropriations for educational purposes throughout the 
United States from the Federal Treasury, I am not apprised 
of it, 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. We do, for the agricultural and 
mechanical colleges in every State in the Union: 

Mr. HARDWICK. Yes; we have land-grant eolleges. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. And the colored people are not 
admitted to them. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I think they are. 

Mr: MARTIN of Virginia. They are not in my State. 

Mr. HARDWICK. They are not in my State, but I suppose 
in a majority of the States they are admitted. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. They may be theoretically ad- 
mitted in some of the northern States, but practically they do 
not enter those institutions anywhere. I trust the Senator 
from Georgia can see his way clear to permit this little pit 
tance to go to the colored people for their education and bet- 
terment, when it is a mere bagatelle as compared with the 
amount appropriated out of the public money in different parts 
of the United States for institutions for the whites. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Will the Senator from Virginia state 
about how much money we appropriate for agricultural colleges 
for the whites? d 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. I am sorry, but I do not carry 
those figures in my head. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Is it not some millions of dollars? 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. Yes; many millions of dollars. 

Mr. SMOOT. Many millions. 

Mr. RANSDELL. A good many millions. 

Mr. NELSON, Will the Senator from Georgia allow me? 

Mr. HARDWICK. I yield to the Senator from Minnesota. 

Mr. NELSON. Under existing laws agricultural colleges 
in each State get $50,000 a year. They originally got $25,000. 
Some years ago on my motion that was increased at the rate 
of $5,000 a year until it reached the sum of $50,000 in all. In 
addition to that, there is $50,000 appropriated to every State for 
experimental stations, so that to-day under State laws each 
State gets for experimental stations and for agricultural col- 
leges $100,000 from the Federal Government. That is the exist- 
ing law and it has been so for years. Originally the appropria- 
tion for experimental stations was $25,000. Some years ago, at 
the instance of a Representative in the other House from Wis- 
consin, whose name I can not recall, that was increased $25,000. 

Mr. HARDWICK. If the Senator will pardon me, the Repre- 
sentative was Congressman Adams, of Wisconsin. 

Mr. NELSON. Representative Adams. That is correct. The 
other law, the law giving agricultural colleges $25,000 a year, 
was increased some years ago under an amendment offered by 
myself in the Senate, so that each State now gets for these two 
purposes $100,000 a year. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Still, the proposition T had in my mind 
to start on is not changed by any of these observations. These 
agricultural colleges—these land-grant colleges—throughout the 
States, at least in most of the States, are open to both 
races, There is certainly no racial question involved in those 
appropriations. I do not seek to raise any by the question I 
raise now, except in this way: I do not see why and I haye 
not yet heard a reason advanced 

Mr. NELSON. Will the Senator allow me to make a further 
statement? 

Mr. HARDWICK. I will, with pleasure. 

Mr. NELSON. In addition to that, many years ago—TI do not 
recall the date—a land grant of 30,000 acres was given for each 
Member of Congress: Those States that had public lands in 
their midst located the land and got it; those that did not got 
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land scrip as an equivalent for it. Thirty thousand acres, as I 
recall it, were given for each Member of Congress. 

Mx. HARDWICK. I referred just now to the land-grant 
colleges, Of course they are aided from the Federal Treasury 
or from the proceeds of the public domain, But this is what is 
bothering me about this appropriation: We have a number of 
institutions for the higher education of the white race in the 
District of Columbia, and, unless the Senator from Virginia is 
lacking in information, we appropriate not one cent for their , 
maintenance, ‘ 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. I am sure that is right. There 
is no doubt about that. 

Mr. HARDWICK. We appropriate not one cent for their 
maintenance or support. Of course it is a part of the duty of 
the Federal Government—it is the sole duty at present of the 
Federal Government—to make appropriations for the various 
forms of education in the District of Columbia. Therefore 
these appropriations might well be justified if other appropria- 
tions were granted to the people of the white race for their 
education in the higher branches: of study in Washington and: 
the District of Columbia. But I have not yet heard the reason 
for this appropriation being made purely, entirely, solely, and 
exclusively for the people of one race, and to a college that is. 
‘maintained only for that race. 

The suggestion made by the- Senator from Virginia that it is 
necessary to educate these people and therefore the corollary 
that might be drawn from it that they are benefited by the kind 
of education they get at Howard University might open a very 
wide and interesting field of debate. I do not know whether 
it is to their best interest to have this sort of education or not. 
In fact, I have always doubted it. I do not know what the 
Senator’s views are upon that question. 

While I have no disposition to hold up the Senate at this 
time and.no desire to do anything except to record my own dis- 
sent, certainly I am opposed to this appropriation, greatly op- 
posed to it, unless at least the same thing is done for our own 
race in the District of Columbia. I believe we ought to have 
impartial treatment about this matter, to say the least of it. 
If I were to express in the Senate frankly my own view, I 
would say that this money appropriated to this colored uni- 
versity is worse than wasted, in my judgment. I do not 
believe it does any good. I am inclined to think it does harm. 
Be that as it may, other Senators may not agree to that view 
of the question, but I do not see how any Senator on either side 
of the Chamber can seriously contend that we ought to make 
this appropriation while denying it to others. For that reason 
I am opposed to the amendment. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment: of the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Appropriations 
was, under the subhead Miscellaneous objects, Department of 
Justice,” on page 121, after line 16, to strike out: 


Defending suits in claims against the United States: For necessary 
ex incurred in the examination of witnesses: and procuring of 
evidence in the matter of claims against the United States and such 
S not queseding $000 foc tare hook te ve eupended, under 

„ g not ex g or law un 
the direction of the Attorney General, $17,000. 

Defense in Indian depredation claims: For salaries. and expenses in 
defense of the Indian depredation. claims, including: not exceeding 
$6,000 for salaries of necessary employees in Washington, D. C., to be 
expended under the direction of the Attorney General, $13,000. 

And in lieu thereof to insert: 

Defending suits in claims against the United States: For — 
the necessary expenses incurred in the examination of witnesses an 

rocuring of evidence in the matter of claims against the United 

tates and such other expenditures as may be necessary in defending 
suits in the Court of Claims, including the defense in Indian depre- 
dation claims, not exceeding $1,000 of which may be expended for 
law books, to be expended under the direction of the Attorney General. 
$32,000: Provided, That said appropriation need not be apportion 
as required by the provisions of section 3679, Revised Statutes, as 
amended February 27, 1906 (34 Stats. L., 49): Provided further, That 
not exceeding $8,250 of said appropriation shall be av: e for the 
payment of salaries of necessary employees in Washington, D. C. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 126, Iine 7, after the word 
“ therewith,” to strike out “$50,000” and insert $75,000,” so 
as to make the clause read: 

Protecting interests of the United States in suits affecting Pacific 
railroads: To enable the Attorney General to represent. and protect. the 
interests of the United States in matters and suits affecting the Pacific 
railroads, and for expenses in connection therewith, $75,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the head of “Judicial,” on 
page 126, after line 8, to insert: 

To pay the widow of Horace H. Lurton, late a justice of the Supreme 
Court of the United States, $14,500. 


The amendment was agreed to. 


1915. 
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The next amendment was, under the head of “ Department of 
Commerce,” subhead “Coast and Geodetic Survey,” on page 
141, line 12, after the word “ expenses,” to strike out “ $355,400” 
and insert $380,400,” so as to make the clause read: 

In all, field expenses, $380,400. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “Bureau of 
Fisheries,” in the item of appropriation for the commissioner’s 
office, on page 144, line 22, before the words “ assistant archi- 
tect,” to insert “civil engineer, $2,000,” and in line 24, after 
“ $1,600,” to insert “clerk to deputy commissioner, $1,200,” so 
as to read: 

Commissioner's office: Commissioner, $6,000; deputy commissioner, 
$3,500; assistants in cha of divisions—fish culture $2,700, 2 
respecting food fishes $2,700, statistics and methods of fisheries 52,500; 
8 in charge of office $2,500, one 82.500, one $1,800, one 
$1,600, two at $1,200 each, two at $900 each; fish pathologist (to be 
appointed by the Secretary of Commerce), $2,500 ; architect and engi- 
neer, 71200 civil engineer, $2,000; assistant architect, 81,600; 

1,200; accountant, $2,100; librarian, $1,500; superintendent of 
car and messenger service, $1,600; clerk to deputy co: oner, $1,200. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in the item of appropriation for 
the commissioner's office, on page 145, line 9, after the words 
“in all,” to strike out * $100,880” and insert “ $103,580,” so 
as to read: 

Five janitors and messengers, at $720 each; janitress, 7 mes- 
senger boy, $360; four charwomen, at $240 each; in all, $103,580. 

The reading of the bill was continued to the end of line 12, 
on page 151, the last clause read being as follows: 

For officers and crew of vessel for Alaska fisheries service, $16,000. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President, I should like the chair- 
man of the Committee on Appropriations to accept an amend- 
ment at that point to make the $16,000 appropriated immedi- 
ately available. The Bureau of Fisheries has bought and paid 
for a vessel 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. I trust the Senator from Wash- 
ington will wait until we get through with the committee amend- 
ments, and he can then offer his amendment. I do not feel at 
liberty to accept the amendment which he now proposes, as the 
committee did not recommend it. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I had overlooked the fact that we are 
now only considering committee amendments. I will bring up 
the matter again. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Appropriations 
was, on page 152, line 15, after the word “ therewith,” to strike 
out “ $60,000” and insert $75,000, $5,000 of which to be im- 
mediately available,” so as to make the clause read: 


Maintenance of vessels: For maintenance of vessels and launches, in- 


cluding purchase and repair of boats, appara machinery, and other 


yi ls, and all other 
ane E wee vation. therewith, $75,000, $5,000 of which to 
be immediately available. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. On page 152, line 15, before the 
words “of which,” I move to amend the committee amendment 
by striking out 55,000“ and insert “$10,000,” so that it will 
read “ $10,000 of which to be immediately available.” 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Appropriations 
was, on page 153, line 20, after the word “ therewith,” to strike 
out “$65,000” and insert 575,000,“ so as to make the clause 
read: 


Alaska, general service: For protecting the seal fisheries of Alaska 
includin e furnis of food, fuel, clothing, and other necessities of 
life to the natives of the Pribilof Islands of Alaska, rtation of 


transpo 
supplies to and from the islands, expenses of travel of agents and other 
employees and subsistence while on said islands, hire and maintenance 
of vessels, and for all expenses necessary to carry out the provisions 
of the act approved April 21, 1910, entitled “An act to protect the seal 
fisheries of Alaska, and for other a ” and for the protection of 
the fisherles of Alaska, including travel, hire of boats, employment of 
ey labor, and all other necessary expenses connect th, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the head of “ Legislative,” 
on page 159, after line 4, to insert: 

Senate Office Building: For maintenance, miscellaneous items and 
supplies, and for all necessary personal and other services for the care 
and operation of the Senate Office Building, under the direction and 
supervision of the Senate Committee on Rules, $55,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 159, after line 9, to insert: 


For furniture for the Senate Office Building and for labor and mate- 
rial incident thereto and repairs thereof, window shades, awnin; 
carpets, glass for windows and bookcases, desk lamps, window yentila- 
tors, etc., $5,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 


The next amendment was, on page 159, after line 13, to insert: 

For the Capitol: For repairs, improvements, and equipment for Senate 
kitchens and restaurants, Capitol Building and Senate Office Building, 
including e and other services, to be expended by the Superin- 
tendent of the Capito! Building and Grounds, under the supervision of 
the Committee on Rules, United States Senate, $17,500, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the head of “The Panama 
Canal,” on page 170, line 24, after the word “reference,” to 
strike out “$1,000,” so as to read “law books not exceeding 
$500, textbooks and books of reference.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the head of “Panama 
Canal,“ ou page 175, line 19, after the word “ Government,” to 


‘strike out “as follows: From” and insert “‘from,” so as to 


read: 
In addition to the foregoing sums, there is 9 for the fiscal 
6, for expenditure and reinvestment under the several heads of 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was concluded. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Virginia. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. I ask unanimous consent that the 
Secretary be authorized to change the totals wherever neces- 
sary to conform to the particular items of the bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, that order will 
be made. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Colorado. 

i Mr. THOMAS. I offer the amendment which I send to the 
esk. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The Secretary. On page 117, line 12, after “$8,000,” it is 
proposed to insert: “All funds derived from concessions, privi- 
leges, or other sources within the park shall be expended 
therein,” so as to read: 

Rocky Mountain National Park, Colo.: For protection and im- 
provement, $8,000. All funds derived from concessions, privileges, or 
other sources within the park shall be expended therein. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, that clause was in the origi- 
nal bill for the creation of the park, but was stricken out by the 
House. It appears, as I am informed, in the law creating all 
other national parks. It seems to me that such funds as are 
derived from within the parks should be expended within the 
parks themselves, and I therefore ask for the adoption of the 
amendment. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I wish to say to the Senator 
from Colorado that he is mistaken in the statement that that 
clause appears in all the acts relating to national parks. 

Mr. THOMAS. I may be in error, but such is my information. 

Mr. SMOOT. I think there are only three acis creating parks 
that contain that language. I wish to say further to the Sena- 
tor that if it were undertaken now to pass those original acts, 
those words would not be allowed to be put into the law. 

Mr. THOMAS. I think they ought to be in all of them, and 


especially 

Mr. SMOOT. No, Mr. President; I think I can show the 
Senator that they should not be. The parks established are 
maintained by the Government. The question as to what the 
charges shall be should be decided by the Government, and 
whatever may come from the parks ought to go directly to the 
Treasury of the United States and should not be in the hands 
of a local man. I know of one case of a national park—and 
that is what brought this question so forcibly to the attention of 
the country—where it became a money-making proposition, and 
since that time it has been the policy not to allow this to be done. 
I hope, therefore, the Senator will withdraw the amendment. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, we are allowed only $8,000 
for the improvement and care of this park. The sum is ex- 
tremely small. I think it is smaller than that appropriated for 
any other national park. It is $2,000 less than the sum pro- 
yided in this bill for the Mesa Verde Park, which is scarcely 
1 per cent of its size. Under the circumstances we certainly 
should have this added sum. It is needed, and I do not believe 
it is going to be expended improperly. Every cent of it will 
have to be accounted for to the Interior Department. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator knows that the bill creating this 
park passed just a month or so ago. 

Mr. THOMAS. Yes. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will assure the Senator that the $8,000 is all 
that was estimated for, all that was asked for by the depart- 
ment; and next year there will be an increase, and next year 
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an increase over that, and I do not know to what extent the 
amount ultimately will go. 

Mr. THOMAS. But, Mr. President, the department also 
recommended this identical clause as a part of the bill creating 
the park. 

Mr. SMOOT. I certainly would rather increase the amount 
than have that amendment there. 

Mr. THOMAS. The Senator did not object to it before when 
the bill passed the Senate. s 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator that I did not notice 
it at the time. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I will say to the Senator from Utah that 
this being a new park it is necessary to have hundreds of miles 
of road constructed, and obviously it is impossible to make. 
any considerable improvements with a little appropriation of 
$8,000. These concessions may not be large, but the people who 
came there would naturally like to patronize the concessions 
if they knew the amount was going to the improvement of the 

rk, instead of going to the National Government. It seems 

o me, therefore, the point of order ought to be withdrawn. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Virginia. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. I make the point of order that the 
item is not estimated for, and that it is general legislation on an 
appropriation bill. 

Mr. THOMAS. Before the point of order is made I wish to 
say that I hope the Senator will not do that. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Did not the Chair understand that 
the bill creating this park provided that the proceeds of these 
concessions should be turned over in this way? 

Mr. THOMAS. It passed the Senate with that clause in the 
bill. The House struck it out. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Then it is not in the law. The 
Chair will have to sustain the point of order. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Georgia. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I offer the amendment which I send to 
the desk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. On page 47, after line 19, it is proposed to 
insert the following as a separate paragraph: 

The Secretary of the Treasury is hereby authorized and directed to 
have made all needed dredging, repairs, and other improvements at the 
United States quarantine station near the city of Savannah, Ga., at a 
cost not to exceed $30,000, which said sum of $30,000, or so much 


thereof as may be necessary, is hereby appropriated and made imme- 
diately available for the purposes stated herein. 


Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. President 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I make the point of order—— 

Mr. HARDWICK. I have the floor, Mr. President. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, I will reserve the point of order, then. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Let me make the statement, and then the 
Senator can make it. Of course I concede in advance that a 
point of order, if insisted upon, is good. I want to make a 
short statement to the Senate, however, in the hope that it 
may appeal to the committee to withhold the point of order. I 
believe that if I had been able to appear before the Senate 
committee and present this matter to them this amendment 
would have been included in the bill as reported; but the bill 
came up in the committee at a time when our attention was 
demanded here on the floor of the Senate, and I therefore lost 
that opportunity. I did not even know when the committee met 
to consider the bill, and I did not have a chance to appear 
before them. 

The quarantine station at Savannah is in such a condition 
that it would be real economy to make this appropriation now, 
without waiting for another session of Congress to pass. I 

want briefly to call the attention of the Senator from Oregon, 
in the hope that it may appeal to his judgment, and the atten- 
tion of the Senator from Virginia to the state of facts con- 
nected with it. 

I read first from a letter addressed to a Member of the other 
House of Congress from this city and district. It reads as 
follows: - 

The unaersigned firms, composing the Savannah Maritime Association, 
who are engaged in the foreign steamship business, are very much con- 
cerned about the conditions prevailing at the Savannah quarantine 
station. Numerous complaints are made by the masters of steamers 
as to the utter lack of facilities to take care of their crews during fumi- 

tion. The pilots complain that there is no suitable place at or near 
he station to moor a vessel, the wharf at the station being decayed 
and dangerous and the dolphins about 3 miles above the station having 
rotted away. At the quarantine station the channel is about the 
narrowest place in the river, so to anchor vessels in this vicinity, and 
— singing with the incoming or outgoing tide, seriously endangers 
na o 


We n attention to the report of Capt. F. W. Spencer, of 
the Savannah ts’ Association. With the enormous foreign business 


done out of this port, she is certainly entitled to the desired improve- 
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ments, and we earnestly urge the passage of House bill 21069 for relief 
from the conditions now pievailing. 
Respectfully, 
A. F. CHURCHILL. 
SOUTHERN SHIPPING Co., 
By E. A. ARMAND, President and Treasurer, 
Bure LINE, s 
By W. J. WALKER, Agent. 
WILLIAMSON & RANUS. 
HENRY NANNINGA Co., 
By HENRY NANNINGA, President. 
SOUTH ATLANTIC STEAMSHIP LINE, 
By E. S. TROSDAL, President. 
STRACHAN SHIPPING Co., 
Rost. W. Grove, Director. 
The House bill referred to is identical with the amendment 
I have offered. Now I want to read Capt. Spencer's letter. It 
is brief. It is as follows: 
RE SAVANNAH QUARANTINE STATION. 
SAVANNAH, GA., January 27, 1915. 
This matter has been under discussion for some considerable time, and 
itis my purpose to submit the actual facts now prevailing at the station, 
First of all, there is an extremely narrow channel at this point, and 
all vessels arriving at the station and receiving orders to undergo fumi- 
gation are compelled to anchor 1 the fair way of other vessels 
passing in or out. The channel width, to be exact, is 425 feet, and 
many of the vessels detained for quarantine purposes uire the full 
width to swing to the tides, thereby creating a source of danger to the 
port’s commerce, The Savannah River, with all of its importance, is 
vessels May be accommodated when 


without a single point at which 
undergoing quarantine. 

Loaded vessels of deep draft have been compelled to proceed to a 
point about 3 miles above the quarantine station in order to find a 
suitable mooring, but the fact that these moorings have now rotted 
away finds the port without any accommodations whatever for deep- 
draft vessels subject to 1 detention. 

Even light-draft vessels at anchor at the Savannah Quarantine Sta- 
tion have come to sustain losses through grounding, and it is extremely 
difficult to prevent some harm to these vessels when so anchored, due 
to the many shoals on the edge of the channel. It is not possible to 
reach the quarantine station proper, as the dock is of extremely light 
pony Sos pene and would not stand up under a vessel’s weight and 

When fumigation takes place at the Savannah Quarantine Station, 
the entire crew of a vessel has no alternative but to camp out on deck 
for several hours, no matter what the weather conditions may be, as 
there is . shelter provided for the men. 

It is evident t the European war will prove to be the cause of an 
increased number of vessels detained at the quarantine station, and this 
only adds to the necessity of the improvements which all maritime 
interests at the port of Savannah hope to see established at this sta- 
tion. If facilities are secured, so will the health of the people be safe- 
guarded, and this should apon to the citizens in general, 

It will be necessary to have increased width in the channel at the 
quarantine station; a new dock built for the accommodation of the 
vessels undergoing quarantine and additional dolphins built near the 
station for vessels which may not be able to find sufficient space at the 
dock proper, g, of course, being necessary in order that these 
structures may be accessible to all classes of vessels, and, finally, there 
should be suitable buildings provided for the accommodation of the men 
who make up the crews of the vessels undergoing quarantine. 

The above facts are expressed by one who has full knowledge of the 
conditions as they now exist, and it is hoped that the remedies herein 
suggested and advocated may be favorably acted upon without delay. 

Respectfully, 
Frank W. SPENCER, 
Savannah Pilots’ Association. 

Mr. President, only one word more. It will be real economy 
to do this now. It has been recommended, not once but twice, 
by the department of the Government that has charge of this 
matter, the Public Health and Quarantine Bureau. While it 
is not included in the estimates for this year, and is therefore 
subject to the point of order, if the Senators in charge of the 
bill feel compelled to make it I hope that at some future time 
we will be able to induce the committee to provide for this 
meritorious case; and I earnestly ask those Senators, if they 
possibly can do so, not to make this point of order now. I know 
it is good if they do make it. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. Mr. President, I was called from 
the Chamber, and for that reason did not hear the debate. The 
Senator from Oregon [Mr. CHAMBERLAIN] has charge of this 
matter on behalf of the committee. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I hope the Senator from Oregon will not 
feel obliged to insist upon the point of order. The expenditure 
is small. It has been twice recommended by the public quaran- 
tine bureau, and if we delay making the appropriation it is 
going to cost a great deal more in the long run. 

Let me say just one word more. I intended to present this 
matter to the committee, but the committee took up the bill, so 
I am informed—lI certainly did not know it—at a time when 
the Senate was very much employed with another important 
and pressing matter and when my whole attention was de- 
manded here on the floor of the Senate. Therefore I did not 
have the opportunity, which I otherwise should have availed 
myself of, to argue this matter out before the committee. Still, 
the case is so meritorious and the necessity is so pressing that 
I earnestly hope the Senator from Oregon will not feel obliged 
to insist on the point of order. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, I dislike very much to 
refuse to gratify the wish of the Senator, but there has been no 
estimate whatsoever made for this item. 
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Mr. HARDWICK. If the Senator will pardon me just a mo- 


ment, there has been an estimate, although not this year. It is 
technically subject to a point of order. They have recommended 
it in the past. $ 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Chair understand the 
Senator from Oregon to insist on the point of order? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I do. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Then the poiut of order is sustained. 

Mr. RANSDELL. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Louisiana. 

Mr. RANSDELL, I send to the desk an amendment which I 
propose, on page 45. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The Secretary. On page 45, after line 6, it is proposed to 
insert: 

For 12 additional assistant surgeons, $25,000. 

And on page 46, line 16, it is proposed to change the total to 
conform to the increase, so that it will read: “$1,983,106.” 

Mr. RANSDELL. Mr. President, this is an item which 
would, if adopted, add 12 assistant surgeons to the force of the 
Public Health Service. The item was estimated for by the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury. It was not, however, included in the 
appropriation. I do not think it is subject to a point of order. 
The committee did add $25,000 on page 48, line 9, to the item 
of “Field investigations: For investigations of diseases of 
man, * * * including sanitation and sewage,” and so forth. 

I have talked over this matter with the Surgeon General of 
the Public Health Service, and he assures me that these phy- 
sicians are very badly needed. Demands are being made upon 
that service from all over the country. I know that recently, 
in my own State, there was an outbreak of bubonic plague in 
the city of New Orleans. The Public Health Service was re- 
quired to send a number of its best men there, and did magnifi- 
cent work. I think it has completely stamped out that out- 
break. There may be a very little of the disease among vermin 
and rats there yet; but certainly the disease itself among human 
beings is stamped out. He also assures me that very vigorous 
investigations are being carried on throughout the country in 
attacking trachoma in Kentucky, pellagra and malaria in the 
South, spotted fever in Montana and other Western States, and 
typhoid fever in the rural communities of many portions of the 
country. Indeed, he assures me that these physicians are very, 
very much needed; and as we are so liberal in making appro- 
priations for many things, I believe we ought not to economize 
on the question of conserving our own health. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, no one in this body feels more 
interested in the Public Health Service than myself. I want 
to see it grow and develop and become all that any American 
citizen could anticipate, but I do not believe this ought to be 
done at this time. I call the Senator’s attention to the fact 
that this bill carries thousands and thousands of dollars for the 
very purposes named by him. It was only just a little while 
ago that we increased our assistant surgeons general in this 
department by some 20, I think. I do not remember the exact 
number. I think there is no real necessity at this time for 
this increase in the number of assistant surgeons. 

Mr. RANSDELL. Mr. President, I am presenting this 
amendment as chairman of the Committee on Public Health 
and National Quarantine. If I were not thoroughly conyinced 
that it is needed, I assure the Senator I would not ask the Sen- 
ate to adopt it. I have no interest on earth in it, but I firmly 
believe that we need these doctors. I have great confidence in 
Surg. Gen. Blue, and he has assured me that we need them 
now. He tells me that the Public Health Service honestly has 
more money than it has doctors to dispense the money. I would 
rather see some of these funds reduced and the additional doctors 
given to him in order that he may carry out the work effec- 
tively; and if that has to be done, I will not say a word; but 
he needs these doctors. He needs them in my section of the 
country. We have malaria down there. There is pellagra in 
many parts of the South. There is trachoma in Kentucky that 
has to be investigated. There is typhoid fever all over the 
United States, and in my country the efficiency of this service 
is remarkable. 

Just one word about the yellow-fever outbreak that occurred 
there in 1905. We were almost in the slough of despond until 
we sent to this service, and they sent Dr. White down there, 
and he took charge; and if ever a general marshaled an army 
in magnificent manner, Dr. White, of the Public Health Service, 
did; and long before the cold weather came on we had eradi- 
cated that awful disease—yellow fever. The people of my sec- 
tion have the greatest confidence in this service. I hope the 
amendment will be adopted. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President. all that the Senator says of the 
accomplishments of the Public Health Service is absolutely true, 
not only with the yellow fever in his own State but with other 


contagious diseases in other parts of the United States. The 
bubonic plague of California was handled in the same way. The 
Senate of the United States has never at any time hesitated to 
make liberal appropriations for this service; but this is the first 
time I have heard, as a member of the Appropriations Commit- 
tee, that they are willing to reduce the appropriation in order 
that further assistant surgeons may be appointed. That propo- 
sition never was presented to the Appropriations Committee. 

I will say to the Senator that this same proposition was pre- 
sented to the House, and the House turned it down. It came 
over to us, and the subcommittee having the bill in charge 
decided not to put it into the bill. When the question was pre- 
sented to the whole committee they voted against putting it 
into the bill, and I do not think it ought to be put into the bill 
at this time. Therefore I make the point of order that the 
amendment is obnoxious to the following rule: $ 

No amendment shall be received to any general appropriation bill the 
effect of which will be to increase an appropriation already contained 
in the bill, or to add a new item of appropriation, unless it be made to 
carry out the provisions of some existing law. 

Mr. RANSDELL. Why, Mr. President, this was estimated for. 
The Secretary of the Treasury estimated it. 

Mr. SMOOT. Oh, it can not be existing law when it creates 
new positions. 

Mr. RANSDELL. I do not understand how it can be out of 
order. We have the service. We have this work going on, and 
we need these additional doctors. If we were creating some 
new service, of course it could not be done in this appropriation 
bill; but we have the service, and it is simply making effective 
the appropriations that we are already making in this bill. : 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr, President, the very amendment the Senator 
offers is for the creation of 12 new offices. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It seems to have been proposed, in 
accordance with a statement in pursuance of an estimate of 
the head of the Treasury Department. 

Mr. RANSDELL. Yes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The point of order is overruled. 
The question is on agreeing to the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr, ROBINSON. I offer the following amendment and I ask 
the attention of the Senator from Virginia. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The Secretary. On page 7, after line 13, insert: 

Arkadelphia, Ark., post office, for completion, $55,000. ; 
Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, I wish to make a very brief 
explanation of this amendment, and I ask the attention of the 

chairman of the committee to my amendment. 

In 1910 the Treasury Department was authorized to procure 
a site for a post-office building at this place, Arkadelphia, Ark. 
A public-spirited citizen of that town donated the site, and the 
$5,000 authorized for that purpose reverted to the Treasury. r 

Subsequently, in order to advance the building, there being 
great necessity for it, an agreement or an understanding was en- 
tered into between the citizens of Arkadelphia and the Treasury 
Department whereby the plans for the proposed building were do- 
nated. These plans are ready and the work of construction may 
be commenced as soon as the necessary funds are available. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. Mr. President, I am, I think, 
familiar with this item. It is clearly an estimate, and I have 
no objection to its being put in the bill. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I thank the Senator from Virginia. I will 
not continue the statement unless some one indicates a disposi- 
tion to object. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to tha 
amendment proposed by the Senator from Arkansas. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President, I offer the amendment which I 
send to the desk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It will be read. 

The Secretary. On page 31, line 17, strike out “$65,000” 
and in lien thereof insert “ $83,000.” 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President, the purpose for which I offer 
the amendment is to pay the architects of the Boston custom- 
house $18,000 in addition to the amount which has already been 
paid them for their services in constructing the customhouse. 
The architects, Messrs. Peabody and Stearns, have a contract 
with the Treasury Department to pay them 6 per cent of the 
cost of the construction of the building. The original appro- 
priation was $1,800,000, of which $300,000 was set aside to pay 
for transferring the quarters and the operations of the customs- 
house to another building and for the rental of that building 
while the construction was under way. But the million and a 
half which was left of the original appropriation was not 
sufficient to construct the building, and therefore an «dditional 
appropriation of $300,000 was made for that purpose. The 
contract is perfectly plain that they are entitled to 6 per cent 
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of the total cost of the construction of the building. The 
testimony before the House Committee on Appropriations is con- 
clusive as to this understanding. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. Will the Senator from Massachu- 
setts permit me to ask him a question? Has this been esti- 
mated for by the head of the department? 

Mr. WEEKS. It has been estimated for in this way. Before 
the Committee on Appropriations of the House the supervising 
architect appeared and answered questions relating to this ap- 
propriation. He was asked this question by the chairman: 


He asks for a commission on the amount above $1,500,000. 
Mr. WenperorH. He is asking a commission on the difference between 
1,500,000 and the actual expenditure. The latter will amount to about 


3 Haye you any recommendation to make? 

Mr. WIND nnorn. I it should be paid. You do not desire us 
to accept gratuitous personal services, but you are forcing us to do it 
in this case. 

There is not any question about 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. In the hope of saving time, if the 
Senator will excuse me, so that I may get it clearly in my 
mind, the architect had a contract for a 6 per cent commission. 

Mr. WEEKS. Six per cent on the total. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. And there was an increase of cost 
in the building of $300,000. 

Mr. WEEKS. Yes. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. And they got the commission only 
on the original contract. 

Mr. WEEKS. On the original contract. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. This is to pay 6 per cent on the 
excess over the original appropriation, 

Mr. WEEKS. That is it exactly. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. It is not estimated for and it is 
not in order, but it is meritorious, and I shall not make a point 
of order against it, because I think the architects are entitled 
under their contract to the $18,000. So far as I am concerned 
I have no objection to the amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. I offer the following amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It will be stated. 

The Secretary. On page 107, line 10, strike out the figures 
* $725,000” and insert “$934,000,” so that if amended it will 
read: 

* ifornia: For maintenance, operation, con- 
tametion' at 8 incidental operations, $934,000. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. Mr, President, I should like to have 
the attention of the Senate while I give the facts in this case. 
The irrigation fund is not a part of the general fund of the 
Treasury. It is set aside as a specific fund dedicated to a 
specific purpose. In order to get the extension of time for the 
payment under the irrigation project we were forced to accede 
to a House amendment requiring the irrigation fund to go 
before the regular Appropriation Committees of the House and 
Senate. I tried to defeat it; it ought never to have gone there; 
and this is a striking illustration of what it means to the west- 
ern country as to the irrigation fund. 

The estimate sent down is $934,000. I received a telegram 
to-day from the Water Users’ Association of Yuma, telling me 
that a letter would follow immediately giving their reasons for 
the use of every dollar estimated for, and yet the House with- 
out any reason, as far as I can see in the debates, have cut it 
down to $725,000. In addition to that, there have never been 
such floods known since the white man has been in that country 
as have occurred this year. The Colorado River is now about 
to break its banks, and at this usually low season of the river 
sweep down across the city of Yuma and absolutely submerge 
the irrigation project. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. If the Senator will permit me to 
interrupt him, since he has offered the amendment I have looked 
up the matter with some accuracy and I find that the estimate 
was $934,000. The House committee cut it to $725,000, no doubt 
in the interest of economy, but I am perfectly willing to allow 
the amendment making it $934,000 to be adopted and let it go 
to conference; and unless there is some reason why it can not 
be retained, I will be glad to see it remain in the bill. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. I have often gotten into conference 
with these amendments, and I have found the chairman of the 
committee a friend to every measure that was proper; but I 
have always found him overruled when it goes to conference. 
I wish to know if it goes to conference, whether I can be per- 
mitted to appear before the conferees? 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. I will guarantee that the Senator 


shall have that opportunity; but I speak guardedly as I do 
because Senators ought not to expect an item of this sort, if 
the issue is presented, to jeopardize or defeat the bill, when 
already the very liberal sum of $725,000 is provided. 


Mr. SMITH of Arizona. I am not going to delay the Senator 
a minute in passing the bill, but this shows the impropriety of 
ever putting in the ordinary Committee on Appropriations in 
either House the question of a specific fund for a specific pur- 
pose. It has nothing to do with general appropriations, it is not 
in the general fund, and men who never saw an irrigation ditch 
in their lives cut down the estimates $250,000 on the statement 
of some gentlemen who happened to come before the committee. 

But I will close with this statement to the Senator. If I 
find from the letters I get, which are promised in the telegram 
received to-day, that I can not convince the Senator and the 
conference committee that the additional appropriation is 
needed, if I find it is not needed, I shall be yery glad to consent 
to a reduction. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. I will say to the Senator that I 
know of no reason why the full amount of $934,000 should not 
be appropriated; but I speak guardedly, because I know the 
difficulties encountered in conferences are frequently almost in- 
surmountable. Senators do not understand that. We can not 
afford when as large a sum as $725,000 is appropriated to defeat 
a bill carrying $125,000,000 if such an ultimatum is presented 
to us. I will do my best in conference to retain it, and I am 
willing to have the amendment adopted. i 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. In answer, I will say that I see the 
allowance of $1,650,000 is given for an Idaho project. That is 
not cut very much; and $1,265,000 in a Texas project is not cut 
much; but this particular item was cut $250,000 or $300,000 
without rhyme or reason. 

Mr. WARREN. May I interrupt the Senator? 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. Certainly. 

Mr. WARREN. I think nearly all those items have been cut 
more or less. I agree with the chairman of the committee that 
the amendment may go to conference and there be looked into. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. That is what I suggested. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from Arizona. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, the chairman of the committee 
has just given $200,000 in view of the speech of the Senator 
from Arizona. I am willing to refrain from making a speech 
for a good deal less than that amount. 

On page 103, line 25, I move to strike out “$35,000” and 
insert 570,000.“ It is the appropriation for inquiries and 
investigations concerning the mining, preparation, treatment, 
and utilization of petroleum and natural gas, with a view to 
economic development, and conserving resources through the 
prevention of waste, and to inquire into the economic conditions 
affecting the industry. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. If the Senator will allow me, I 
will state that the estimate is only $50,000. If he will make it 
$50,000, I shall have no objection to the amendment. I can 
not agree that he shall exceed the estimate. 

Mr. GORE. I appreciate the propriety and the wisdom of 
the Senator’s position, and I will accept $50,000. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated as 
modified. 

The Secretary. On page 103, line 25, strike out “$35,000” 
and insert “ $50,000,” so as to read: 

For inquir: 

Paa ttan E ane. OURAN CE petomens ene DEINE bam Otc A TY 
to economic development, and conserving resources through the pre- 
vention of waste; to inquire into the economic conditions affecting the 
industry, $50,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. LA FOLLETT. Mr. President, on page 23, following 
line 16, I move to insert: 

Willow, Cal.: For commencement, $20,000. 


Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. I will say to the Senator from 
Wisconsin that that item is just like the one the Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. Roprnson] presented a little while ago. The 
amount is under the estimate, and I see no reason why the 
amendment should not go in the bill. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. The estimate is $75,000. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. I am perfectly willing to have the 
amendment adopted. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. NORRIS. I offer the following amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The Secretary. On page 71, at the end of line 22, insert as 
a new paragraph the following: 

To begin the construction of two errand bathing houses and the 
work of converting portions of the tidal basin in the Potomac Park 
into public bathing beaches, as outlined in Senate Document No. 593, 
Sixty-third Congress, second session, $50,000. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, the chairman of the commit- 
tee, I think, has no objection to the amendment. 
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Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. Perhaps it is a little irregular, 
but I consider it so absolutely meritorious that, while I can 
not speak for the committee, I think the amendment is a good 
one, and I do not object to having it adopted, so far as I am 
concerned. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. NORRIS. I ask unanimous consent to insert in the 
Record without reading the letter of the Secretary of War, 
being the document referred to in the amendment which has 
just been adopted. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

War DEPARTMENT, 
The PRESIDENT OF THE SENATE. Washington, October 5, 1914. 

Sin: In compliance with Senate resolution of August 25 (calendar 
day, September 2), 1914, instructing the Secretary of War to report to 
the Senate regarding the practicability and cost of converting the tidal 
basin in Potomac Park into a public bathing beach, I have the honor 
to make the following report: 

The establishment of bathing beaches in the tidal basin in Potomac 
Park is considered both practicable and desirable. It is a convenient 
and logical site, being located in Potomac Park, the improvement of the 
interior of which is being prosecuted by the office of public honamga and 
grounds, which office has under way extensive plans for the providing of 
recreation facilities for the use of the eral public. : 

About one-third of the volume of water in the tidal basin is changed 
twice each day by the automatic operation of the tidal gates at the 
inlet and outlet to the basin, and the water in the Potomac River is 
believed to be of suilleient purity to prevent any injurious results fol- 


lowing its use for bathing purposes. 
It is proposed by the office of public weer: and unds to erect 
two attractive permanent buildings, having tile walls, covered with 


stucco, and to be provided with tile roofs, to accommodate bathers, and 
also to be used as boathouses and refectories, and to construct sand 
beaches iu front of these houses to provide bathing facilities for all 
ages and classes of bathers. 

The estimated cost of the above-outlined project is as follows: 
Beach for white bathers: 


One building containing approximately 400,000 cubic feet- $100, 000 
8 4 fet. of sea wall — ee 13. 000 
. a OAL he SRN AE EN, 15, oo 
Catia eee 6.650 
Dll... 18D, ONO 


Beach for colored bathers: 


One building containing approximately 140,000 cubic feet. 35, 000 
Constructing beach 200 Bp 250 feet. 5, 000 
Removing n a 7, 500 
Floats and equipment___._-._--.---___---_--___...-_ 2, 500 
on ?!?!: des ee omens 2, 500 

aer! ⁵ eee eee 52, 500 


The buildings proposed to be erected will be substantial fireproof 
structures in keeping with the high standard of Ditore projectet park 
improvements, and the whole scheme can be so desi that its con- 
struction could cover a period of seyeral years, making the part com- 
pleted each year available for the use of bathers when completed. 

Tentative . and sketches are now being prepared in the Office of 
Public Buildings and Grounds covering the whole project, and will be 
submitted upon completion. 

Very respectfully, 


Mr. BURTON. Mr. President, I offer the 
ment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The Secretary. After line 17, page 5, insert the following: 
geo ann, Ohio, public building: For the installation of mail chutes, 


Mr. BURTON. That, Mr. President, is in pursuance of a stat- 
ute passed on the 15th of September last. I think there can be 
no possible question in regard to it. : 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. This seems to be a very small 
item, $800, I understand, for some mail chutes. It is not esti- 
mated for and it is irregular and such items ought not to be 
adopted, but as it is only $800 the Senate can dispose of it as it 
sees fit. I can not agree to it. 

Mr. BURTON. This is not only in pursuance of the estimate, 
but there is an absolute statute passed here on the 15th of Sep- 
tember last. I will read the statute: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury is hereby au- 
thorized and directed to contract for and to have installed in the public 
building at Cleveland, Ohio, suitable mail chutes, and a sum not ex- 


ceeding $800 is hereby appropriated for said purpose out of ay moneys 
ted. 


in the Treasury of the United States not otherwise appropria 
Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. Did the Senator read a statute? 
Mr. BURTON. It is a bill reported by the Committee on 
Public Buildings and Grounds. 
Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. The bill has simply been reported? 
Mr. BURTON. And it passed both Houses. 
Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. The Senator read from a statute 
of the United States? 
Mr. BURTON Yes. 
Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. 
Mr. BURTON. 


LINDLEY M. GARRISON, 
Secretary of War. 


following amend- 


Will he please read it again? 
I want to explain that this has been pending 


two or three years, There is a great office building costing 
$3,230,000 containing the post office, the United States courts, 


the office of the United States district attorney, the United States 
marshal’s office, and a number of other public offices, and they 
have no mail chutes in the building. The delay about it has been 
something very exasperating. The bill was introduced, referred 
to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds, and reported 
favorably by that committee. After it passed the Senate it was 
hein to the House and reported there and passed. That is the 
8 e: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Becretary of the Treasury is hereby 
authorized and directed to. contract for and to have installed in the 
public building at Cleveland, Ohio, suitable mail chutes, and a sum not. 
exceeding $ is hereby appropriated for said purpose out of an 
moneys in the Treasury of the United States not otherwise appropriated. 

That sounds as if it were an appropriation, but it is neces- 
sary to carry it in the sundry civil appropriation bill in order to 
make it effective. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. The Secretary of the Treasury is 
authorized to put in the mail chutes at a cost not exceeding $800. 

Mr. BURTON. Not exceeding $800. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. Is there any evidence here or 
any estimate indicating that he did contract for them? 

Mr. BURTON. I do not know whether there is an estimate 
or not. There is a statute of the United States. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. I will adhere to my former state- 
ment. I do not know that any harm will be done by the adop- 
tion of the amendment; but it is entirely irregular and out of 
order. The Senate can put it in if it sees fit. I have no sort of 
concern about it. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. CHILTON. I offer the following amendment, to come in 
on page 45 after line 6. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The Secretary. On page 45, after line 6, insert the following: 

Provided, That hereafter the Direct 
shall receive the pay and allowance of an — t nE Pao spe 

Mr. CHILTON. Mr. President, I merely want to say a few 
words in support of the amendment. It seems to me that in 
some of our appropriations and adjustments of salaries we have 
lost all sense of proportion. We have no trouble in appropriat- 
ing to pay an assistant clerk of this body $5,000 a year, and yet 
we pay only $4,500 a year to the Director of the Hygienic Lab- 
oratory, which requires an eminent man, a man of great learn- 
ing as a physician, as a scientist, as a pharmacist, and as a 
chemist. In this particular case we have a man who has made 
a national reputation and who is handling that great institution 
with wonderful ability. I was amazed when I heard that he got 
only $4,500 a year, while we pay the assistant surgeon general 
of the Public Health Service $5,000. This proposes an increase 
of only $500 a year, and it seems to me it is disgraceful for this 
Government not to allow it. 

I happen to have personal knowledge that the man who now 
holds that position could get twice and, I belieye, three times 
the salary from private institutions. Colleges want him; great 
institutions of learning want him; he has offers to go into pri- 
vate practice, where he could make twice or three times the 
amount of his present salary; but he prefers to stay with the 
Government, and probably will stay with the Government as a 
matter of duty for this niggardly salary of $4,500. 

Merely as a recognition of this man, as a matter of justice, 
and in order to show that Congress has advanced a little and 
has some idea of proportion in fixing salaries, I hope there will 
be no objection to the amendment and that it will be agreed to 
by the Senate. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. Mr. President, I am compelled to 
make the point of order against this amendment that it is not 
estimated for. We can not go into the raising of salaries on 
the judgment which Senators may entertain as to the supe- 
riority of these distinguished men. If this man can earn teu 
or fifteen thousand dollars somewhere else, he is too big a 
man for this place, and he ought to give it up. We can get 
plenty of men for $4,500 who can conduct the business of this 
laboratory; but, be that as it may, this is a case not estimated 
for, and I think it would be a dangerous habit for us to get 
into to raise salaries in this way. I make the point of order 
against the amendment that it is not estimated for. 

Mr. CHILTON. Mr. President, before the Chair decides upon 
the point of order, I wish to say that the Senator from Vir- 
ginia is everything, in my judgment, that a Senator ought to be. 
He has had experience, he has the confidence of the people of 
his State, of this country, and of this body, and yet we find 
even a man of his experience and his judgment getting up here 
and making such an argument as he has made upon a proposi- 
tion of this kind. You can get a man at $4,500 probably to 
begin with, but here is a man who has had the experience, here is 
a man of recognized ability, here is a man the Government needs. 
We ought to be proud to have such a man as he, whois versed in 
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technical knowledge to such an extent as to make an honorable 
reputation for the great institution of which he is in charge. 

Mr. President, this amendment is proposed for the purpose of 
carrying out existing law, for this position is already provided 
for. It is merely a question of fixing the salary. Whether or 
not it has been estimated for makes no difference, The law 
requires this officer, and the question is merely what his salary 
shall be. I do not think the point of order made by the Senator 
from Virginia is good. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. I insist on the point of order. 

Mr. CHILTON. I desire to read the rule. 

The VICE PRESIDENT, The Chair is compelled to disagree 
with the Senator from West Virginia. 

Mr. SHIVELY. Regular order! ; 

Mr. CHILTON. One moment, Mr. President. The rule says: 

And no amendments shall be received to any general appropriation 
bil * * to add a new item of 1 unless it be made 
to carry out the provisions of some existing law. 

As I understand the law, you must have this official, and you 
can not carry the law out without fixing the salary or without 
making the appropriation for it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair will be compelled to 
disagree with the Senator from West Virginia. The point of 
order is sustained. 

Mr. CHILTON. Well, Mr. President, I will not appeal from 
the decision of the Chair, but I will reserve the matter until 
some other time. 

Mr, ASHURST. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Arizona, 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, I offer the amendment which 
I send to the desk, and I ask the attention of the chairman of 
the committee, the Senator from Virginia, to the same. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment proposed by the 
Senator from Arizona will be stated. 

The Srcrerary. On page 39, line 15, it is proposed to insert 
the following as a new paragraph: 

For the construction of a permanent wagon-and-foot bridge across 
the creek at International Avenue, Dorae, Ariz., on land by 
the United States for customs purposes, $10,000. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, I have offered this amend- 
ment under the head of “Miscellaneous objects, Treasury De- 
partment,” at the request of the mayor of Nogales, Ariz. In 
order to explain the necessity for this appropriation I desire to 
say that in order to facilitate the collection of customs duties 
in 1892 the International Boundary Commission made the fol- 
lowing recommendation respecting the boundary at Nogales: 


In 1897 the President, by proclamation, reserved a strip of 
land 60 feet wide by 2 miles long on the American side of the 
international boundary, a part of which was at that time cov- 
ered with buildings. The buildings were torn down by direc- 
tion of the Government in all cases where the occupants of the 
land did not remove them. I might add in this connectidn that 
the citizens of the United States who owned these buildings 
have never been compensated for the damages they sustained. 
They were occupying this ground under what everybody con- 
sidered to be perfect title derived from a grant made by the 
Mexican Government. However, that has nothing to do with 
this appropriation, except to show that the United States has 
not been liberal in its treatment of the people of Nogales. 

The mayor of Nogales writes as follows in regard to the neces- 
sity for this bridge: 

The Government has never spent one solitary dollar for improvements 
of any kind whatsoever aces said international strip. The town has 
kept up the streets and b cpe of one sort or another upon said strip 
and the principal use of said bridge is for the benefit of the Customs 
Service, which is strictly a United States institution, 

The necessity for the bri is very apparent, for the reason that 
there is a 16-foot wall the entire distance from the international! bound- 
ary line to the first bridge, which the town erected in 1913, a distance 
of over 500 feet down the stream. You have proof of this through the 
recommendation of the collector at this port, showing the advantages 
of said bridge, who approved our petition, 

The international strip was created for the conyenience of the 
Customs Service in order that smuggling might better be pre- 
vented. A creek that heads in old Mexico crosses this strip at 
an angle, and when the creek is in flood it is impossible to pass 
from one part of the boundary strip to the other. For this rea- 
son the people of Nogales believe that there ought to be a bridge 
not only for their convenience, but in order to properly carry out 
the duties of the Customs Service at that port of entry. For 
these reasons I offer this amendment. 

An estimate of cost has been prepared by the mayor of 
Nogales, who is an engineer by profession, for the construction 


of a bridge about 50 feet wide, including the necessary stone or 
concrete work to protect the banks of the creek from being 
washed away. Owing to a curve in the creek the bridge will be 
at an angle which makes the construction more expensive than: 
it otherwise would be. I am satisfied, however, that everything 
that is necessary to be done can be accomplished within the sum 
that I have named in this amendment. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. Mr. President, it is very painful 
to me to intervene and disappoint my friends in matters of this 
sort which so deeply concern them, but I must observe some 
equality in such cases. I have been making points of order 
wherever amendments were obnoxious to the rule, and I hope 
the Senator from Arizona will realize that I am responsible in 
such a way that I can not fail to interpose the point of order 
against his amendment, I make the point of order against the 
amendment, Mr. President, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The point of order is sustained. 

Mr. SMOOT. I offer the amendment, which I send to the 
desk, to follow line 13, on page 91. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

: oe SECRETARY. On page 91, after line 18, it is proposed to 
nsert: 

To authorize the Secre 
employees of the Senate E N aa 

accordance with the provisions of Senate resolution of July 14 
1911, and continue such persons on said roll who are now designated 
as “mail carriers,” “folders,” “skilled laborers,” “policemen,” or 
by other tion, but who are now serying as messengers in and 

t the doors of the Senate and ‘orming service exactly similar 
to those performed by messengers whose compensation is $1,440 each 
Pa gt ge icra George one Sarge ore log ae vy 
$10,469, which emount shall be Immediately availables aa 7 7A% 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, just a few words in explana- 
tion of the amendment. A year ago I offered an amendment to 
an appropriation bill then pending to provide for the salary of 
these employees for that year. The Senate agreed to the 
amendment, but it went out in conference, 

In 1893 there was appointed by the Senate a committee con- 
sisting of 15 Senators, Republicans and Democrats, for the 
purpose of considering the question of a soldiers’ roll. That 
committee agreed upon the roll, and there were 13 employees 
put upon it. I learn now, Mr. President, that there are only 
four old soldiers who would really be affected by this amend- 
ment, as the four Democratic soldiers on the roll have not 
been reduced, while the salaries of the four Republican sol- 
diers have been reduced to $840. The amendment simply pro- 
vides that those employees shall receive $1,440, which is the 
amount they originally received when they were placed upon 
this special roll of the Senate. That is all there is to the 
amendment. I hope the Senator from Virginia will accept it. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. Mr, President, it is impossible 
for me to accept the amendment. We can not give way to our 
feelings of generosity and appropriate money regardless of 
anything but our sympathies, I should like to see these old 
soldiers well cared for. They are all getting pensions, and they 
are all on the pay roll, being employees of the Senate and 
receiving salaries as such. Now comes the proposition that 
their salaries shall be increased and that we shall legislate 
them on a permanent roll. It is obnoxious to the rule in that 
it is legislation on an appropriation bill, and it is obnoxious 
to the rule in that it proposes to increase an appropriation 
without a report from any committee at all. This matter has 
not been brought before the Senate from any standing com- 
mittee of the Senate, and is plainly out of order. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I will state to the Senator that 
the amendment was offered and referred to the Committee on 
Appropriations; but I do not claim that it is in order if the 
Senator is going to make a point of order against it. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. I regret exceedingly to do so; it 
is very painful for me; but I feel in duty bound to make the 
point of order. 

Mr. SMOOT. Before the Senator does that, I wish to say 
that the same can be said of the four Democratic employees 
on this roll, who each receive $1,440, that can be said of the four 
Republican employees, who are only drawing $840 each per 
annum, and that is that they are all drawing pensions from the 
Government. So that the two classes are not differentiated in 
any way upon that ground, 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. It appeals to me very strongly; 
I feel as great an anxiety to provide for these old soldiers as 
does the Senator from Utah; but I feel bound, in the exercise 
of my duty as chairman of the Committee on Appropriations, 
to make the point of order against the amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The point of order is sustained. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I had another amendment which 
I intended to offer, but I will not do so now, because I am fully 
aware that a point of order will lie against it. The amendment 
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is for the relief of Prof. William H. H. Hart, and covers a 
claim which has been presented to Congress many times. 

Mr. President, I have no doubt in the world that this poor 
man has been wronged and that there should be something 
given to him in the way of recompense. I am fully aware that 
perhaps the matter should go to the Committee on Claims and 
be acted upon there; but it has been referred to that commit- 
tee a number of times and no action has been taken upon it. I 
will say further 

Mr. BRYAN. Mr. President, will the Senator allow me to 
ask him a question? 

Mr. SMOOT. Certainly. 

Mr. BRYAN. Is there a bill in relation to the matter pend- 
ing before the Committee on Claims now? 

Mr. SMOOT. Not at this session of Congress. 

Mr. BRYAN. Has one been introduced during the present 
Congress and sent to the Committee on Claims? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; I do not think that such a bill has been 
referred to the Committee on Claims during the present Con- 
gress. I will say to the Senator, however, that on July 13, 
1914, I introduced a resolution, being Senate resolution 416, 
directing the Committee on the District of Columbia “to inves- 
tigate the statement of Prof. William H. H. Hart, principal of 
the Hart Farm School, and accompanying papers.” With that 
resolution I submitted the papers to the committee for inyesti- 
gation. I have not heard anything from that resolution, and 
it was for that reason that I intended to offer the amendment 
to the appropriation bill; but, as I have said, I shall not now 
offer the amendment, because I know that it would only take 
the time of the Senate to make a point of order against it, and 
the point of order, I am quite sure, would lie. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I offer the amendment which I send 
to the desk, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

TheSecretary, On page 100, after line 24, it is proposed to insert: 


North canal unit of the Deschutes project, Oregon, as. designated by 
the Secretary of the Interior, $450,000. 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, I desire to say a few 
words in reference to this proposed appropriation. It has been 
estimated for by the Secretary of the Interior and by the Recla- 
mation Service, and, further than that, after the estimates were 
made, the Secretary of the Interior addressed a letter, first, to 
the committee of the House and then to the committee of the 
Senate, recommending the granting of the amount estimated 
for the carrying on of a vast reclamation project in Oregon. 

Mr. President, Oregon has done as much as—and I should 
not hesitate to say more than—any State in the Union, with the 
possible exception of New York, in the way of cooperating in 


the plan of public improvements, not only in river and harbor. 


work but in reclamation work as well. Within the past two 
years Oregon and the United States, by a joint agreement, each 
appropriated $50,000 for the purpose of investigating certain 
projects for reclamation work in that State. It was quite a 
task; it took a good while to do it. The two bodies were acting 
in conjunction and all of the money was spent, and yet it took 
some time afterwards to ascertain just what projects ought to 
be entered upon in the State. 


The Legislature of Oregon two years ago appropriated 
$450,000 for reclamation work. It was supposed at that time 
that that would be used in cooperation with the General Gov- 


ernment, and I believe that the State authorities believed in 


the bottom of their hearts that it was used cooperatively with 
the Government of the United States. At all events, it was 
used in reclamation work, and a splendid project which had 
been practically abandoned under the Carey Act was carried to 
completion at a reasonable expense, 

Of late the State, through its public bodies, has insisted that 
the United States ought to appropriate $450,000 more, to be 
used in cooperation or in conjunction with the work which was 
done by the State, and which cost, as above stated, $450,000. 

The Government officials, however, have insisted that, inas- 
much as the money which was expended by the State was not 
expended for cooperative work, the State ought to appropriate 
$450,000 more, and then a recommendation would be made to the 
Congress of the United States to appropriate $450,000 more. 

Mr. President, I want to say with reference to the amend- 
ment which I have suggested and which carries $450,000 for 
cooperative work that long ago, possibly six or eight months 
ago, before the taking effect of the act of Congress which re- 
quired all future appropriations for reclamation work to be 
made by Congress—long before that law was put into effect 
the Secretary of the Interior appropriated that amount. In 
other words, he set aside $450,000 with which to carry on rec- 
lamation work in the State of Oregon in cooperation with the 
State. That appropriation was made by the Secretary of the 
Interior, and does not expire until the 30th day of June next. 
In view of that, we feel that the Congress will not be appro- 
priating any money, as a matter of fact, but that the money 
has already been appropriated by the Secretary of the Interior, 
because he had full power to appropriate it when he took that 
action, and the money might remain in its present condition 
until the 30th of June; but under the new act it will be neces- 
sary to appropriate money after the 30th of June, and then it 
will be too late for Congress to act on the proposition now 
under consideration, 

So much by way of a brief outline of the matter. I simply 
want to call the attention of Congress to the liberality with 
which all of these States have been treated at this session of 
Congress. Oregon is the second largest in the United States 
for appropriations to the reclamation fund. I do not like to 
take the time of the Senate to read what I am going to ask to 
have put in the Recorp—a statement of the amounts of money 
that have been received by each of the several public-land 
States and the moneys that have gone into the reclamation 
fund, including the estimated receipts by the Treasury of the 
United States on the 30th of June, 1914, not yet audited, the 
total estimated receipts to June 30, 1914, the allotments to June 
30, 1914, for reclamation work, and finally the net investment 
to June 30, 1914. I take this table from page 218 of the hear- 
ings before the Appropriations Committee. 

The table referred to is as follows: 


RECEIPTS, ALLOTMENTS, AND INVESTMENT BY STATES. 


The table following gives a statement of additions to the reclamation 
fund from the sale of public lands, by States, and also shows the 
amounts allotted and the net investment of the Government for irri- 
gation work in each of the reclamation States: 


Receipts from the sale of public lands, allotments, and net investment, by States, 


States. 


- 


dary projects. 
Preliminary investigations 
General accounts. 


on June 30, 30, 1914. 
1914, not yet 
June 30, 1914. audited. 
---| $1,165,696. 88 $76,000.00 | $1,241,696.88 | $17,608,015.62 | $15,873,020. 8 
5,358, 943. 03 262,000.00 | 5,620, 943.03 | - 3,048, 167. 66 2, 424, 064. 45 
6, 680, 991. 93 277,000.00 | 6,957,991. 93 9, 065, 688. 75 6, 492, 806. 60 
5, 089, 708. 90 172, 700. 00 5, 212, 408.90 | 17,956, 894. 92 14, 082, 198. 37 
963, 080. 07 12,000. 00 975, 080. 07 419, 000. 00 376,029. 16 
8, 872, 107. 48 693, 000. 00 9, 565, 107.48 | 11, 295, 788. 40 7,373, 177.47 
1, 664, 013. 83 95, 600. 00 1, 759, 613. 83 5, 602,377.01 4,319, 375. 93 
541, 596. 96 32, 000. 00 573, 598. 96 6, 290, 476. 63 5, 414, 242. 44 
3, 989, 790. 95 177, 000. 00 4,116, 790.95 4, 094, 409. 43 2, 862, 452. 76 
11, 921, 898. 43 108, 500.00 | 12,025, 398. 43 2, 278, 034. 14 1, 951,020.38 
5, 783, 557. 84 29, 800. 00 5, 813, 357. 84 172, 402. 22 72, 852. 87 
10, 413, 928. 22 137,000.00 | 10, 550, 928. 22 5, 644, 530. 82 3, 261, 623, 22 
6, 823, 778. 66 175,400.00 | 6, 999, 178.66 | 3, 566,534.04 3, 142, 786. 74 
TTT Son viewdn ccc ana euues 2,083, 457. 60 1, 108, 529. 93 
1,890, 479. 34 49,000.00 | 1,939, 479.31 3, 450, 877. 02 2,388, 263. 70 
6, 433, 299. 73 122, 000. 00 6, 555, 299. 73 9, 131,392. 97 6, 856, 538. 59 
4,320, 900. 46 „000. 00 4, 522, 900. 46] 7,377, 899. 38 5, 790, 562. 22 
22!!! ĩð d ——2—2 LD 
/); ⁵⁵ ⁵—--. eS — N os eae 
ꝙ) n 8 392, 790. 00 122, 512. 32 
110, 209,955.00 | , 912, 058. 04 
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Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. It appears from this table that 
Oregon, while it has been the second largest contributor to this 
fund of any of the States, has not received by any manner of 
means as much as has been received by States that contributed 
much less to the fund; and I hope the Congress will see fit to 
appropriate this money. It is possible that it might go out in 
conference; but I think we ought to have an opportunity to 
present it in conference, The appropriation was not allowed 
in the House of Representatives, as I understand, because the 
Secretary of the Interior had not adopted for Oregon any 
project, and the Secretary of the Interior had not at that time 
designated a practical irrigation project. He has since done so, 
however; and in the communication to the chairman of the 
Appropriations Committee a project has been adopted and 
selected by the Secretary of the Interior for work in case the 
appropriation is made. I do hope the Senate will allow this 
appropriation to stand, 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. Mr. President, the State of 
Oregon has been very liberally dealt with. There are two irri- 
gation projects that have been provided for. For one of them 
this bill appropriates $366,000, and for the other one it appro- 
priates $817,000, There is about $700,000 already appropriated 
by this bill for irrigation projects in the State of Oregon. The 
committee felt that in these times of an almost empty Treasury 
the State of Oregon could afford to wait a little while before 
it got its hand deeper into the Treasury. 

I am very sorry that the Senator feels that he is bound to 
press the matter at this time. This is not the last Congress that 
we are going to have. There will be other opportunities. 
Really, the Treasury can not afford to take out these vast sums 
that do not seem to be very urgent or immediately necessary. 
The committee concluded that this $450,000 ought not to be ap- 
propriated at this time. If the Senate wants to appropriate it, 
it is within its province to do so, but I do not think it wise leg- 
islation, I do not think it ought to be done. I think we have 
done a great deal for the State of Oregon when we have given it 
about $700,000. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, as I said a while ago, 
I call the attention of the Senator to the fact that Oregon is not 
putting her hand into the Treasury. Oregon is only taking out 
a part of what she has put in, and a small part at that. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr, President, may I ask the Senator a 
question? 

Mr, CHAMBERLAIN, Certainly. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Has not Oregon refused to make the appro- 
priation necessary in order to get this? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, Not yet. 

Mr. OVERMAN. She did two years ago, did she not? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. No. I will tell the Senator what she 
did. The State of Oregon appropriated $450,000 and expended 
it under a mistaken apprehension that it was for cooperative 
work, 

Mr. OVERMAN. I know; but did not they refuse to appro- 
priate the money for this project, and have they appropriated 
the money necessary to get this money now? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Have they appropriated it? 

Mr. OVERMAN. Yes. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I have not any fear but that they 
will, as Oregon always does her duty fairly and squarely. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I understand she does her duty; but her 
legislature is in session now, and yet they have not responded 
to this, and unless they pass the bill we can not make the ap- 
propriation here. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, I will say to the Senator, in answer 
to that, that Oregon has been buncoed so often by the Congress 
of the United States that she is afraid to act until the Congress 
does something. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, I do not know anything about 
Oregon; but your legislature having this very matter before it, 
and not having passed it, why should we put it in here now? 
When your legislature does pass it, I am in favor of the propo- 
sition. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. The Senator need not have any fears 
about that. But the Senator diverted me from what I wanted 
to say. I was speaking of the liberality of the Congress to the 
various States; and I am not “knocking” any of these projects, 
I believe that all of them ought to be carried on, and upon a 
much larger scale than they are being carried on. It is the last 
remaining land for the homesteader in this country—the arid 
land of Oregon and other Western States. 

Speaking of the liberality of Congress to Oregon, let me say 
to the chairman of the committee that here in the pending bill 
is a project, the Yakima project in Washington, for which you 
have appropriated $1,250,000, while you have been appropriat- 
ing a few hundred thousand dollars for Oregon. For the 


Shoshone project in Wyoming there is $478,000 appropriated. 
For the Rio Grande project in this appropriation bill there is 
$1,265,000. In Arizona there has been appropriated more money 
than has ever been paid by that State from the sale of the pub- 
lic lands. 

While I am not criticizing the committee for being liberal to 
these other projects, and I think they ought to be carried on, 
I do not want the Senator to say that Oregon, which has con- 
tributed more money to the reclamation fund than any State 
in the Union except one, is asking more than she ought to have 
when she is allowed a paltry three or four hundred thousand 
dollars in this bill. As I said, the Congress of the United 
States could well afford to appropriate the $450,000 I am ask- 
ing for, for the simple reason that it is already appropriated, 
and if Congress wants to be square with us it will make the 
appropriation available because of the law which took effect 
at the last session of Congress, which now makes these appro- 
priations necessary by Congress itself. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President, I should like to ask the 
Senator from Oregon a question. When this matter was before 
the committee, as I understood the proposition, it was that the 
Government of the United States should appropriate half and 
the State of Oregon the other half. Is this item the same as 
the one that was presented there? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. It is the same item. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Does the Senator’s amendment provide 
that this shall take effect only in the event that the State of 
Oregon makes an appropriation of a similar amount? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I do not believe the amendment I 
have suggested does. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. If the Senator will put that in I shall be 
Tay glad to support it, as I was glad to support it in the com- 

ee, 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I shall certainly be glad to do that, 
because if we do not do it in cooperation I feel that there is a 
disposition upon the part of Congress not to make the appro- 
priation. As I said a while ago, Oregon has already expended 
$450,000 under the belief that it was expending it on a co- 
operative proposition. ' 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. Mr. President, I will ask the 
Senator whether that amount was not expended by the State 
of Oregon for the improvement of lands privately owned by its 
own people? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. No, sir; and very little of this land 
that the Secretary of the Interior now proposes to irrigate is in 
private hands. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. Oregon is spending all these mil- 
lions of money, then, for lands owned by the United States 
Government? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Oh, no. The Senator is doubtless 
familiar with the Carey Act, which applies to lands in private 
ownership within projects where the State or the Government 
has large holdings. Some of it might be in private ownership. 

Mr, MARTIN of Virginia. It is owned, then, either by the 
State or by private citizens? The United States owns very 
little land that will be benefited by these improvements? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. It does own much in this project. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. That was my information—that 
it was to a very slight extent beneficial to the lands in which 
5 Government holds any interest. That is all the information 
I have. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I will say to the Senator that that is 
hardly correct. In some instances we have appropriated money 
for reclamation where there were lands in private ownership 
fae a the project, and much that was owned by the United 

tates. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. But we have been told all along 
that the State of Oregon stood ready to put up a like sum, 
$450,000. Let her do that, and then let the Senator come here 
with his proposal. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I do not think the Senator ought to 
insist on that, particularly 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. That is what the Senator has been 
telling me. His colleague appeared before the committee and 
said that the act might be passed any day; that they were 
going to do it. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Well, it may be. The legislature will 
be in session for 30 days longer. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. I would be willing to vote to ap- 
propriate $450,000 to equalize a similar amount appropriated by 
the State, 

Mr. LANE. Mr. President, I should like to say just a word 
at this point. I suggest to my colleague that he make the ap- 
propriation contingent upon the fact that the State of Oregon 
appropriates dollar for dollar. 
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Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. I suggest to the Senator that he 
make his appropriation contingent upon the United States 
making a similar one. Let him act first. He is the man that 
is asking for this. 

Mr. LANE. I am not a member of the Oregon Legislature, 
but I am a Member of this body. I should like to do my share 
of it in this body. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. I have found that the State of 
Oregon gets very liberal treatment from this Congress. You 
can not take up any bill where there are any appropriations 
going where the activity and the ability of the Oregon Senators 
does not get all that is coming to them. It reminds me of the 
man that was on the witness. stand, and the judge asked him 
if he was sure he had told the whole truth. He said, “Yes, 
Judge; and a leetle more.” ([Laughter.] 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. The Senators have always treated 
Oregon on that very basis. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. You will find that is so if you 
look at any of these bills. If you look at the river and harbor 
bill, you will see one item of $2,000,000. Take any bill that ap- 
propriates money, and the activity and the watchfulness and 
the zeal of the Senators from Oregon always secure for that 
State all that it is entitled to, and “a leetle more.” 

Mr, CHAMBERLAIN. Let me ask the Senator this ques- 


tion, in all fairness: He and I are members of the Commerce 


Committee. I will ask the Senator if there is a single State 
in this Union that has put up as much money for river and 
harbor improvements as has the State of Oregon? j 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. She has been very liberal. She 
does very well, and she asks the Government of the United 
States to do a little better. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Well; she ought to, because the Co- 
lumbia River carries the commerce of the world. 

Mr, MARTIN of Virginia. I am not criticizing or complain- 
ing. I voted for it, and I think it is right. I simply mean to 
say that Oregon has all that is coming to her and a little bit 
more; and we have given her, not two or three hundred thou- 
sand dollars, as the Senator stated just now, but over $700,000, 
in this bill. I suggest to the Senator that he should wait for 
another time and get it then. Do not get it all at once. - 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Let me ask the Senator, in all fair- 
ness, this question: The Senator says Oregon ought to go back 
nnd appropriate money for cooperative work. Has the Senator 
imposed that requirement upon a single other State in the 
Union? 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. I do not think we have imposed 
it upon Oregon. Oregon imposed it upon herself. She came 
here with this proposition. Nobody asked her to make it. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Oregon imposed it upon herself, and 
she has always stood ready to carry it out. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. Because she is the chief benefi- 
- ciary; and the United States is being very liberal when, for the 
slight interest she has, she puts up half the money, when the 
State of Oregon and the people of Oregon own a great deal 
“more than half the lands that are being irrigated. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I am going to appeal to the gener- 
osity of the Senate in this matter. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. It is for the Senate to determine. 
I have no interest in it and no desire except simply to see that 
the matter is treated justly and equitably. I think Oregon can 
wait until next time; and in the meantime you can have the 
appropriation of $450,000 made by your own legislature. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I will ask to modify my amendment 
so us to make it contingent, as has been suggested. 

Mr. SMOOT: Mr. President, in that respect I want to say 
to the Senator from Oregon that if these are not private lands 
Oregon should not be compelled to pay a dollar. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I know that; but they have always 
asked Oregon to do that, and she has never declined to do it, 
either. 

Mr. SMOOT. I have never known any case where the State 
paid one-half of the amount for reclamation, unless there were 
private lands embraced in the project. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. No; that is true. I am going to say 
to the Senator that if this rule is applied to my State I am 
going to make the best fight that is in me to see that it is ap- 
plied to every semiarid State in the Union. Why should it 
not be? : 

Mr, MARTIN of Virginia. That is right. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say that if Oregon has paid half of the 
amount that has been spent in reclamation projects in the State 
of Oregon, she is the only State in the Union that has done so. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. She did pay about $500,000. 

Mr. LANE. She did. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is om agreeing to the 
amendment. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President, I hope the Senator is going 
to put the amendment in contingent form, dependent upon the 
action of the Legislature of the State of Oregon, so that I can 
vote for it. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I have just asked that that be done. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will state the 
amendment as now proposed. 

The SECRETARY (reading)— 

Provided, That no portion of this appropriation shall be 
until the State of’ Oregon shall have appropriated a. like sum 
like purpose, 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. For the same purpose.” 
might be an appropriation for some other purpose. 

The Secrerary (reading) 

For the same purpose. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment as modified. [Putting the question.] By the sound 
the noes seem to have it. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I ask for a division. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. All those in favor of the amend- 
ment will rise. [A pause.] Those opposed will rise. [A 
pause.] The amendment is adopted: 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Wyoming: r 

Mr. WARREN: T send to the desk an amendment which 
appropriates: no additional money, and I call the attention of 
the chairman of the committee to it. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The Srcrerary. In line 22, page 115, after the numerals 
“$75,000,” it is proposed to insert: 

Also, the Secretary of the Interior is authorized to expend out of the 
appropriation herein authorized for the repair of the road known as 

e Two Medicine Road from the main automobile road to the boundary 
line between the Glacier National Park and the Blackfeet Indian Reser- 
vation, within the Blackfeet Indian Reservation, $1,000; and also 
$1,000 for the repair of the Cut Bank Road from the main automobile 
road to the boundary line between the Glacier National Park and the 
Blackfeet Indian Reservation, within the Blackfeet Indian Reservation, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Wisconsin. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I offer the amendment which I send 
to the desk, and I ask the attention of the chairman of the com- 
mittee to it. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The Seorerary. On page 102, line 20, after the word use,” it 
is proposed to insert: 

And to recommend to the various departments such changes in selec- 
tion and use of fuel as may result in greater economy. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I will say to the Senate, and especially 
to the Senator from Virginia, that this provides for no addition 
to the appropriation. It is a suggestion that comes to me from 
the Bureau of Mines. They are making investigations with 
respect to economies in fuel, and I am informed that if they 
can convey their recommendations to the heads of departments 
it will work out a very great saving to the Government. I am 
assured that in the War Department alone it will result in a 
saving of $100,000. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. Mr. President, it is legislation on 
an appropriation bill and a plain violation of the rule; but I 
will not make any objection, in the interest of getting through 
with the bill. It can go to conference. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTH. It will be justified in conference if the 
conferees will listen to experts on the subject. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MYERS. Mr. President 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The Senator from Montana. 

Mr. MYERS. I offer the amendment which I send to the 
desk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. It is proposed to amend the bill by inserting, 
on page 128, after line 11, the following: 

That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to cause the Federal buiding at Billings, Mont. to be 
remodeled, altered, and improved so as to better fit said building for 
the accommodation of other branches of the public service, includin 
the United States courts and the officials thereof; and the sum o 


ended 
‘or the 


It 


$15,000, or so much thereof as may be necessary, is hereby appropriated 
therefor and made available out of any moneys in the Treas 
otherwise appropriated. 


Mr. MYERS. I want to explain that amendment very briefly. 


ury not 
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Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. Mr. President, I make the point 
of order that it is general legislation and has not been estimated 
for. I hope the Senator will not insist upon making an argu- 
ment about a matter that can not possibly go on this bill if the 
rules of the Senate are to be respected. I make the point of 
order, and the Chair can dispose of it. 

Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, perhaps I should have stated 
why I desired to offer the amendment first and offered the 
amendment later. As long as I have the floor, I will simply say 
that in hope of getting the Senator from Virginia, the chairman 
of the committee, to withdraw his point of order I—— 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. Mr. President, I respectfully sub- 
mit that I have a right to have the point of order ruled on. If 
this amendment is not in order, it ought not to be debated. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair must sustain the point 
of order, of course, if the statement of the Senator from Vir- 
ginia is correct. 

Mr. MYERS. I appeal from the ruling of the Chair, if the 
Chair please, and I wish to be heard for a few seconds on that 
appeal. 

The Government has erected an adequate and very substan- 
tial public building at Billings, Mont., at a cost, I believe, of 
about $150,000. The third floor has never been completed, and 
it is eminently adapted to holding the Federal court. The Fed- 
eral court for one division of the Montana business is held in 
Billings, Mont. As I say, this space is adequate for court pur- 
poses, but it has never been finished up for courts or for any- 
thing else. It is simply standing there vacant and idle, and 
the United States Government has to rent court quarters out- 
side of the building, in other buildings in another part of the 
town. I do not see any economy in renting court quarters in 
other buildings when there is plenty of room here in our own 
pbuilding. In regard to that the Department of Justice wrote 
me a letter, in which it said: 

ffi urposes only, and when 
the . E retiring 8 bo N 0 5 portion thereof during 
its sittings was taken up with the Treasury Department it was ascer- 
tained that no appropriation was available for the expense of in- 
stalling permanent benches, railings, etc., necessary for the average 
courtroom. Apparently it will take an act of Congress to furnish the 
necessary authority for using this building for court purposes, and pos- 
sibly a special appropriation to cover the expense of fitting up the 
third floor. 

The department recommends that I ask for legislation for 
that purpose. I consulted personally with the Supervising 
Architect of the Treasury, and he said that $15,000 would be 
sufficient. I have a letter from the United States marshal of 
Montana advising me that the building could easily be fitted 
up for court purposes. I assure the chairman of the committee 
and Senators that some place is badly needed, and I am assured 
by the Supervising Architect of the Treasury that $15,000 will 
be sufficient. P 

I may say that I could not find the time to go before the 
Committee on Appropriations when it was considering the bill. 
I did not know when the committee was sitting, I had no notice 
of its meetings, and I failed to have an opportunity to appear 
before it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is, Shall the ruling 
of the Chair stand as the decision of the Senate? [Putting the 
question.] The ayes have it, and the ruling of the Chair is 
sustained. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Mr. President, in the absence of my col- 
league [Mr. PirrMan] I wish to offer an amendment which he 
presented yesterday to the bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. On page 109, line 3, strike out $236,000 ” and 
insert in lieu thereof “$336,000,” so as to read: 

Truckee-Carson project, Nevada: For maintenance, opera i con- 
tinuation of construction, and incidental operations, $336,000. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. I make a point of order against 
the amendment that there has been no estimate for it what- 
ever. The only information we have is from the Senator. It 
has not been reported from any committee and there is no 
authority anywhere for it whatsoever, and no estimate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The point of order is sustained. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. I should like to be heard on the point of 
order. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The Chair rules that the point of 


order is sustained. 
Mr. NEWLANDS. I appeal from the ruling of the Chair, 


and would lit- to be heard. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The point of order is now debat- 
able on an appeal. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Mr. President, the sundry civil appropri- 
ation bill contains appropriations for various reclamation proj- 


ects payable out of the reclamation fund and not out of the 
General Treasury. Among the items is the following: 


Truckee-Carson project, Nevada: For maintenance, o tion, con- 
tinuation of construction, and incidental operations, $236,000. l 


Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. Will the Senator excuse me just 
to call attention to the fact that the estimate here was $236,000 
and the committee has given every dollar that was estimated? 

Mr. NEWLANDS. I understand that; but I state that any 
recommendation made by a department as to amount can be 
increased in amount or diminished by the Senate. Otherwise 
we change the department itself into the legislative body and 
make its estimates final and conclusive. 

Recollect, there is no additional purpose for this appropriation 
put into the bill by this amendment, there is no additional 
subject matter, there is no change at all in the item. The 
question is simply as to the amount, and I propose to show that 
an increase of an amount estimated for by any department is 
the maert of an amendment, and that this increase ought to be 
gran 

Mr. OVERMAN. I suggest to the Senator from Nevada to 
get an estimate, and when the deficiency bill is reported here 
next week, if he has the estimate, we can put it on. I ask him 
not to delay this bill by trying to put it on now. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Mr. President, I stand here representing 
temporarily my colleague [Mr. Pirrman], who is just informed 
that the Senate is considering this bill. He has presented this 
amendment, and he wishes to have an opportunity of presenting 
it. He is on his way to the Senate now, but I am afraid he may 
not get here before the conclusion of the bill. 

Now, what is the fact with reference to this matter? The 
Interior Department is now considering it, and will by Monday 
determine whether it will recommend it. 

I understand that the Reclamation Service has written a letter 
to the Secretary of the Interior recommending an increase of 
$100,000. The Secretary of the Interior is absent, and the mat- 
ter is to be determined by the Assistant Secretary, and he is to 
render his decision on Monday upon the subject. 

I hope to be able to convince the Senator that this amendment 
should not be ruled out. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. Let me suggest to the Senator 
that if this amendment is a meritorious one and ought to be pro- 
vided for, it can easily be done on the deficiency appropriation 
bill. This is not the last appropriation bill that is coming 
before Congress. We are asked now to legislate on a letter 
from the United States marshal. That is the only statement 
which has come to us. Nobody knows what is necessary or 
how much will be required or anything about it, but if this is 
a meritorious proposition, as I told the Senator when he ap- 
proached me first about it or in one of the conversations, he 
should get the amendment in shape and get it estimated for by 
the proper authority and get before the Senate the information 
that will enable it to legislate intelligently and justly, and if it 
is just it can be put on the deficiency appropriation bill. But 
the Senator is asking us to legislate here without any basis 
whatever to go on except the opinion of the United States - 
marshal that this work ought to be done. That is the only 
document that has been referred to. We have given every 
dollar that the officers of the Government charged with this 
duty have asked us to give, and if it is a meritorious project, 
all the Senator has got to do is to get his material in shape and 
we will see that he has fair treatment, so far as the committee 
can give it, and I am sure the Senate will do the same on the 
deficiency appropriation bill. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Mr. President, I am put under some em- 
barrassment by the appeal made by the Senator from Virginia. 
I have received by telephone a request from my colleague that 
this matter should be held up until he can arrive. He will 
arrive very shortly and I am desirous of complying with his 
request. I believe this amendment is not subject to a point of 
order, and I hope that the Senate will, after discussion, reverse 
the ruling of the Chair. The point of order is made that this 
amount, the sum of $336,000, is not estimated for. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Has the Senator from Nevada read 
the rules of the Senate? 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Not very recently. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. There is not any doubt about the 
question. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Will the Vice President refer me to the 
rule? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The rule provides that— 

No amendments shall be received to any general appro 
the effect of which will be to increase an appropriation already contained 
in the bill, or to add a new item of appropriation, unless it made to 


carry out the provisions of some existing law, or treaty stipulation, or 
act, or resolution previously passed by the Senate during that session ; 


riation bill 
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or unless the same be moved by direction of a 
mittee of the Senate or proposed in pursuance of 
head of some one of the departments. 


The Senator from Virginia has given the estimate of the de- 
partment. This is an appropriation to increase the amount in 
the bill. It has not been estimated for heretofore, it has never 
gone to a committee, and there can not be a doubt about the 
ruling of the Senate upon the question. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Well, Mr. President, I do hope that the 
Senator from Virginia will withdraw his point of order, because 
if this matter goes into conference and it is not followed up by 
an estimate from the Secretary of the Interior, we will not urge 
its retention in the bill. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. It is impossible for me to with- 
draw the point of order. I have pointed out to the Senator the 
only channel for him to pursue. If there is any merit in this 
proposition, he ought to be willing to have it presented with 
the proper fortification behind it from some department of the 
Government, and when the committee takes up the deficiency 
bill it can be considered. If he can not do that, it can cer- 
tainly never have my support. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Mr. President, the Chair in reading the 
rule has convinced me that the point of order was properly 
sustained. I made an appeal to the Senator from Virginia to 
withdraw the point of order and let this amendment go in, sub- 
ject, of course, to its being backed up hereafter by an estimate, 
but he declines. I feel that I have done my full duty to my 
colleague in the matter and I withdraw my appeal. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The appeal is withdrawn. If fhere 
be no further amendments as in Committee of the Whole, the 
bill will be reported to the Senate. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended and the 
amendments were concurred in. 

The amendments were ordered to be engrossed and the bill to 
be read the third time. 

The bill was read the third time and passed. 


ARMY APPROPRIATIONS. 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I ask the Chair to lay before the 
Senate House bill 20347, the Army appropriation bill, and then 
it can be laid aside until Monday morning. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair lays the bill before the 
Senate. 

The Secretary. A bill (H. R. 20347) making appropriations 
for the support of the Army for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1916. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill is before the Senate. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by J. C. South, 
its Chief Clerk, announced that the House insists upon its 
amendments to the bill (S. 5259) to establish one or more United 
States Navy mail lines between the United States and South 
America and between the United States and the countries of 
Europe, disagreed to by the Senate, agrees to the conference 
asked for by the Senate on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses thereon, and had appointed Mr. ALEXANDER, Mr. PADGETT, 
Mr. Harpy, Mr. Tarsorr of Maryland, Mr. Greene of Massa- 
chusetts, Mr. Ronerts of Massachusetts, and Mr. Hrxps man- 
agers at the conference on the part of the House. 

The message also announced that the House agrees to the 
report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses on the amendments of the House to the bill 
(S. 6980) granting pensions and increase of pensions to certain 
soldiers and sailors of the Civil War and certain widows and 
dependent relatives of such soldiers and sailors. 

The message further announced that the House agrees to the 
report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses on the amendments of the House to the 
bill (S. 7213) granting pensions and increase of pensions to cer- 
tain soldiers and sailors of the Civil War and certain widows 
and dependent relatives of such soldiers and sailors. 

The message also announced that the House agrees to the 
report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses on the amendments of the House to the bill 
(S. 7402) granting pensions and increase of pensions to certain 
soldiers and sailors of the Civil War and certain widows and 
dependent relatives of such soldiers and sailors. 

ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 

The message also announced that the Speaker of the House 
had signed the following enrolled bills, and they were thereupon 
signed by the Vice President: 

S. 2518. An act granting to the town of Nevadaville, Colo., 
the ae to purchase certain lands for the protection of water 
Supply; 


stenting, or select. com- 
an estimate of the 


S. 5629. An act for the relief of certain persons who made 
entry under the provisions of section 6, act of May 29, 1908; and 

H. R. 20562. An act granting pensions and increase of pen- 
sions to certain soldiers and sailors of the Civil War and cer- 
a widows and dependent children of soldiers and sailors of 
said war. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS, 


Mr. PERKINS presented petitions of sundry citizens of Los 
Angeles, Cal., praying for the enactment of legislation to pro- 
hibit the exportation of ammunition, etc., which were referred 
to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

He also presented a memorial of sundry citizens of San 
Dimas, Cal., remonstrating against the exclusion of certain mat- 
ter from the mail, which was referred to the Committee on 
Post Offices and Post Roads, 

Mr. GRONNA. I present a concurrent resolution of the Legis- 
lature of North Dakota, which I ask may be printed in the 
Record and referred to the Committee on Public Lands. 

There being no objection, the concurrent resolution was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Public Lands and ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

STATE or NORTH DAKOTA, 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE. 

I, Thomas Hall, secretary of state of the State of North Dakota and 
keeper of the great seal thereof, hereby certify that the attached is a 
true and correct copy of a certain concurrent resolution adopted by 
the Fourteenth Legislative Assembly of the State of North Dakota, and 
the whole of such resolution. 

In testimony whereof I have hereunto set my hand and affixed the 
gon seal of the State, i the capitol, in the city of Bismarck, this 10th 

of Bo abi A. D. 1915. 
THOMAS HALL, 
Secretary of State. 
A concurrent resolution (McClellan). 


Be it resolved by the House of go anata aegis of the State of North 
Dakota (the Senate concurring), Th 


Whereas there are now in the ee part of North Dakota about 
673,000 acres of rough, broken, a nonir le vacant Government 
land more suitable for grazing and stock raising than for any other 

dent upon 


purpose; and 
Whereas the eer development of the West has been depen 
and built up of A actual settlers and homesteaders who came West for 
finding homes for the support and maintenance of 
themselves and and 
Whereas the occupation and settlement of these vacant lands will in 
time, os an taxation and other sources, inure to the benefit of the 


counties and whole country in which said lands are located} and 
y all the agricultural lands in the third co: ssional 


are now 
occupied by actual settlers; and 
Whereas the balance of the unoccupied lands are quite rough and broken 
and consist mostly of what are commonly known as the Bad Lands, 
and principally valuable for stock es and 
Whereas there is a shortage of beef th lout the land as a result of 
cultural pursuits; and 


stock raising having been oon gr gp for 
in proper quantities, will 
a e support hundreds of damits; 


Whereas the balance of this lan 
ereas we believe an act can and ‘should be passed by Congress which 
will each settler a ee farm of said lands as will com- 
ly support a 1 y 
5 which act might be atone. 
homestead — 5 No. 0. 15708. which was introduced during the 
session of the Sixty-third ‘Congress of the United States, and 
ta which there is incorporated a classification clause which would 
leave absolutely no grounds for the pr to monopolize lands coming 
under the 160-acre or 320-acre acts; 

Whereas it has come to our notice Sheen a movement was on foot to 
have Congress pass a law to have said Government lands granted to 
90 Aava for — purposes, and to also pass a ational leasehold 

; an 

Whereas we believe that such an act would be a crime and an outrage 
perpetrated upon the counties in which said lands are situated, and 

Saia de sparet them of the actual settlers and families which they 
would ot — — and would further deprive such counties of the 
assessable valuations and taxable prope ty which they are entitled 
to and from which said counties would eventually an abun- 
dance of revenue by virtue of entrymen having their lands patented 
55 homes built 2 for themselves and families and their chil- 

ren's 
Whereas there is not the incentive for families to build up valuable and 
rmanent homes on rented land that there is on land they can call 
heir own, and from which they would not have to be separated by 
virtue of the expiration of a lease; and 

Whereas there are a number of the counties in which this land is located 
that are already too small in the area of their agricultural lands 
without OE. them of what is left, and this is especially true of 
Billings County, which has not any more taxable real estate than it 
needs for the running of their county government; and 

Whereas we do not believe in heaping the burdens of taxation on the 
few who happen to own the agricultural land in such localities when 
the same can be reduced with the settlement of these vacant Govern- 
ment lands by homesteaders who are willing to share the burden of 
taxation in their community for the purpose of getting homes; and 

Whereas we are heartily in favor of some act that will tend to im- 

rove said district and bring settlers who will make permanent homes 
herein, but that we are bitterly opposed to the submission of a na- 
tional leasehold bill, or any act that will shut the lands out from 
actual homesteadin: 5 curtailing and 9 the devel- 
opment and e of sald district: Now, therefore, be it 
Resolved by the House of Representatives at the State of North 

Dakota (the Senate concurring), That we t t a copy of this resolu- 

tion to our Senators and Representatives in the National Congress, 


requesting and urging them to use all honorable means to see that the 
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irit of this resolution be put into execution as far as possible, and 


that any act which would tend to prevent the actual settlement of the 
lands ve referred to, and which would deprive any county in said 
third congressional district of the full benefit of its lands through taxa- 
tion or otherwise, be prevented: It is further 

Resolved, That the secre of state is hereby authorized to transmit 


the foregoing resolution to the Senators and Representatives in Con- 
gress from the State of North Dakota. 

A. P. HANSON, 

Speaker of the House, 


ALBERT N. WOLD, 
l . of the House. 


. H. FRAINs, 
President of the Senate. 

. J. GEORGE, 
d Secretary of the Senate. 
Mr. CHAMBERLAIN presented a petition of sundry citizens 
of Oregon, praying for the enactment of legislation to prohibit 
the exportation of ammunition, etc., which was referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. LEA of Tennessee presented petitions of sundry citizens 
of Wayne County, Tenn., praying for the enactment of legisla- 
tion to prohibit the exportation of ammunition, etc., which were 
referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. WARREN presented a petition of the Trades and Labor 
Assembly of Cheyenne, Wyo., praying for the passage of the 
so-called seamen’s bill and the enactment of legislation to pro- 
hibit interstate commerce in convict-made goods, which was 
ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of Lingle, 
Wyo., praying for national prohibition, which was referred to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. WORKS presented petitions of sundry citizens of south- 
ern California, praying for the enactment of legislation to pro- 
hibit the exportation of ammunition, etc., which were referred 
to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey presented memorials of sundry 
citizens of Washington, D. C., remonstrating against the adop- 
tion of an amendment to the Constitution granting the right of 
suffrage to women, which were referred to the Committee on 
Woman Suffrage. 

Mr. McLEAN presented a petition of St. Boniface’s Society, 
of Meriden, Conn., praying for the exclusion of certain matter 
from the mail, which was referred to the Committee on Post 
Offices and Post Roads. 

He also presented a memorial of sundry citizens of Danbury, 
Conn., remonstrating against the exclusion of certain matter 
from the mail, which was referred to the Committee on Post 
Offices and Post Roads. 

He also presented a petition of the St. Stephan’s Kranken 
Unterst-Verein, of New Britain, Conn., praying for the enact- 
ment of legislation to prohibit the exportation of ammunition, 
ete., which was referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of Pomfret, 
Conn., praying for the enactment of legislation to prohibit 
interstate commerce in the products of child labor, which was 
referred to the Committee on Interstate Commerce. 

Mr. WEEKS presented a memorial of 127 citizens of Pitts- 
field, Mass., remonstrating against the curtailment of the free- 
dom of the press, which was referred to the Committee on Post 
Offices and Post Roads, 

He also presented petitions of sundry citizens of Clinton and 
Turners Falls, in the State of Massachusetts, praying for the 
enactment of legislation to prohibit the exportation of ammuni- 
tion, etc., which were referred to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations, 

He also presented a memorial of the congregation of the 
United Presbyterian Church of Eskridge, Kans., remonstrating 
against the adoption of an amendment to the Constitution to 
prohibit polygamy, which was referred to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

Mr. POINDEXTER presented petitions of Simon P. Ambrose, 
of South Bend; of Mrs. G. H. Hummel, of Auburn; of Donald 
K. Billings, of Tacoma; of John Fisher, of Elk; and of sundry 
other citizens in the State of Washington, praying for the 
enactment of legislation to prohibit the exportation of ammu- 
nition, etc., which were referred to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. 

He also presented a petition of Chauffeurs’ Union No. 196, 
of Seattle, Wash., praying for the passage of the so-called sea- 
man’s bill, which was ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a petition of Flat Grange No. 533, Patrons 
of Husbandry, of Stevens County, Wash., praying for the pos- 
talization of the telephone and telegraph lines, which was 
referred to the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 


Mr. CATRON, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to 
which was referred the bill (H. R. 11839) for the relief of 


William Ham, reported it without amendment and submitted a 
report (No. 1016) thereon. - 

Mr. HUGH Zs, from the Committee on Finance, to which was 
referred the bill (H. R. 12674) to provide for the allowance of 
drawback of tax on articles shipped to the island of Porto 
0 to the Philippine Islands, reported it without amend- 
men 


BILLS INTRODUCED, 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. McLEAN: 

A bill (S. 7691) granting an increase of pension to Jerome S. 
Manchester (with accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on 
Pensions, 

By Mr. RANSDELL: 

A bill (S. 7692) for the relief of I. C. Johnson, jr., to the 
Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. POINDEXTER: 

A bill (S. 7693) for the relief of Gertrude M. Woodson; to 
the Committee on Claims. 

A bill (S. 7694) for the relief of Wellington F. Larabee; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. CHILTON: : 

A bill (S. 7695) for the relief of George T. Goshorn; to the 
Committee on Claims. 


AMENDMENTS TO APPROPRIATION BILLS. 


Mr. WEEKS submitted an amendment providing that any 
officer of the Navy or Marine Corps advanced in rank for 
service rendered during the War with Spain by the act of 
March 3, 1901, shall be entitled on retirement to the next higher 
grade, etc., intended to be proposed by him to the naval appro- 
priation bill (H. R. 20975), which was referred to the Commit- 
tee on Naval Affairs and ordered to be printed. 

He also submitted an amendment providing that the appro- 
priation of $400,000 for the erection on the Isthmus of Panama 
of barracks, quarters, and other buildings for accommodation 
of marines provided for by the act of March 4, 1913, is hereby 
reappropriated and $200,000 thereof be made available for the 
erection of marine barracks at Mare Island, Cal., etc., intended 
to be proposed by him to the naval appropriation bill (H. R. 
20975), which was referred to the Committee on Naval Affairs 
and ordered to be printed. 

He also submitted an amendment providing that the number 
of gunnery sergeants in the United States Navy heretofore au- 
thorized be increased by 20, etc., intended to be proposed by him 
to the naval appropriation bill (H: R. 20975), which was re- 
ferred to the’ Committee on Naval Affairs and ordered to be 
printed. 

He also submitted an amendment relative to the appointment 
of additional officers in the Marine Corps, etc., intended to be 
proposed by him to the naval appropriation bill (H. R. 20975), 
which was referred to the Committee on Naval Affairs and or- 
dered to be printed. 

Mr. WILLIAMS submitted an amendment authorizing the 
President to appoint to the grade of brigadier general on the 
retired list one lieutenant colonel who has served continuously 
for 30 years as a commissioned officer in the Regular Army, etc., 
intended to be proposed by him to the Army appropriation bill 
(H. R. 20347), which was referred to the Committee on Military 
Affairs and ordered to be printed. 

Mr. RANSDELL submitted an amendment proposing to ap- 
propriate $25,000 for 12 additional assistant surgeons in the 
Public Health Service, intended to be proposed by him to the 
sundry civil appropriation bill (H. R. 21318), which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be 
printed. 

Mr. JONES submitted an amendment proposing to appropriate 
$5,838.86 to pay Simon S. Preston, of Seattle, Wash., being the 
amount of the defalcation of D. C. Kearns, deputy collector of 
internal revenue, and which was repaid to the United States 
Government by Simon S. Preston, ete., intended to be proposed 
by him to the general deficiency appropriation bill (H. R. 21546), 
which was referred to the Committee on Appropriations and 
ordered to be printed. 


PENSIONS AND INCREASE OF PENSIONS. 
Mr. SHIVELY submitted the following report: 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing yotes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the House to the bill (S. 
6980) granting pensions and increase of pensions to certain sol- 
diers and sailors of the Civil War, and certain widows and 
dependent relatives of such soldiers and sailors, having met, 
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after full and free conference have agreed to recommend and do 
recommend to their respective Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ments of the House numbered 3, 5, 6, 7, 10, and 13, and agree 
to the same. j 

That the House recede from its amendments numbered 1, 2, 
4, 8, 9, and 12. 

That the Senate recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the House numbered 11, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the sum proposed therein in- 
sert the sum “$24”; and the House agree to the same. 

BENJAMIN F. SHIVELY, 
CHARLES F. JOHNSON, 

L. Y. SHERMAN, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 
Jon J. RUSSELL, 

M. E. BURKE, 
Joun W. LANGLEY, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


The report was agreed to. 
Mr. SHIVELY submitted the following report: 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the House to the bill (S. 
7213) granting pensions and increase of pensions to certain 
soldiers and sailors of the Civil War and certain widows and 
dependent relatives of such soldiers and sailors having met, 
after full and free conference have agreed to recommend and 
do recommend to their respective Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ments of the House numbered 3, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 13, 14, and 15, 
and agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its amendments numbered 1, 2, 5, 
and 12, 

That the Senate recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the House numbered 4 and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: Restore the matter stricken out by said 
amendment and in lieu of the sum proposed therein insert the 
sum “$30”; and the House agree to the same. 

BENJAMIN F. SHIVELY, 
CHARLES F. JOHNSON, 
L. Y. SHERMAN, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 
Joe J. RUSSELL, 
M. E. Burke, 
Joun W. LANGLEY, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


The report was agreed to. 
Mr. SHIVELY submitted the following report: 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing yotes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the House to the bill (S. 
7402) granting pensions and increase of pensions to certain 
soldiers and sailors of the Civil War and certain widows and 
dependent relatives of such soldiers and sailors having met, 
after full and free conference have agreed to recommend and 
do recommend to their respective Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ments of the House numbered 8 and 13, and agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its amendments numbered 1, 2, 
4, 5, 6, T, 9, 10, 11, 12, 14, 15, and 16. 

That the Senate recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the House numbered 3, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: Restore the matter stricken out by said 
amendment, and in lieu of the sum proposed therein insert the 
sum “$36”; and the House agree to the same. 

BENJAMIN F. SHIVELY, 
CHARLES F. JOHNSON, 
L. Y. SHERMAN, 

Managers on the part of the Senate. 
JOE J. RUSSELL, 
M. E. Burke, 
JOHN W. LANGLEY, 

Managers on the part of the House. 


The report was agreed to. 


LANDS IN UTAH. 


Mr. STONE. Mr. President 
Mr. SMOOT. Win the Senator from Missouri yield to me 
for a moment? 


LII——265 


Mr. STONE. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. SMOOT. From the Committee on Public Lands I report 
back favorably with an amendment the bill (S. 7362) authoriz- 
ing and directing the Secretary of the Interior to patent certain 
lands to the State of Utah and to accept relinquishment from 
the State of Utah of certain other lands in lieu thereof, and I 
submit a report (No. 1015) thereon. It is purely a local bill 
and a similar one has been reported in the House. I ask unani- 
mous consent that it be considered. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. 

The amendment was, at the end of the bill, to strike out the 
proviso and insert the following in lieu thereof: 


Provided, That said patent shall not issue until the State of Utah 
shall have tiled an unconditional relinquishment of all the lands cov- 
ered by Utah se; tion list No. 2, as well as a proper release of any 
interest or claim which the State of Utah may have or assert in or to 
the lands offered in exchange for those herein proposed to be patented. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
Mr. SMOOT. I ask that the letter of the Secretary of the 


Interior which is embodied in the report be printed in the 
RECORD, 


i The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, that will be 
one. 


The letter referred to is as follows: 


1 = TER TERIO y 
ashington, February 1 è 
Hon. HENRY L, MYERS s Bis 


Chairman Committee on Public Lands, United States Senate, 


My DEAR SENATOR: In response to a request from the Committee on 
Public Lands I have the honor to submit the following report on 
S. 7362: The legislation proposes to authorize and direct the Secretary 
of the Interior to patent to the State of Utah 4,197.31 acres of public 
lands which were segregated to the State under the Carey Act as a 

rtion of Utah segregation list No. 2, coe yg 48,226 acres, on 

ebruary 1, 1908, in exchange for a pr oes of school lands, most 
of which is unsurveyed and within the ts of certain national forests. 

Briefly stated, the facts pertinent to this matter, as shown by the 
records of the General Land Office, are as follows: 

July 16, 1907, the State of Utah applied, under the Carey Act, for 
the segregation of 48,750.07 acres of public land. February 1, 1908 
the then Secretary of the Interior approved said list for 48 228.74 
acres, The waters relied upon for the reclamation of these lands were 
certain appropriations from the Beaver River. Subsequent to the segre- 

tion the State of Utah entered into a contract with the Beaver 

rrigation, Land & Power Co. for the reclamation of said lands. 

June 18, 1912, the State land board canceled its contract with the 
Beaver Irrigation Land & Power Co. because of the nonconstruction of 
the system, and subsequently sald company failed and its equities were 
sold under the hammer for $500. 

August 21, 1912, a Carey Act inspector of this department, report- 
ing upon the proje ted that in his opinion the water applicable 
thereto was only sufficient for the proper irrigation of about 17,000 
acres gross, which would be in the neighborhood of 12,000 to 14,000 net 
acres. Upon receipt of this report the yas eee notified the State of 
Utah of the probable sho e of water for the project, and suggested 
the relinquishment thereof view of the facts. April 9, 1913, the 

overnor of Utah, in answer to said suggestion notified the department 
hat the State land board was conside other means of reclaimin 
the lands er gen and, by inference, indicated that the State woul 
stand upon its legal rights pending a trial of the proposed new system. 

On April 30, 1913, the Beaver County Irrigation Co. was inco 
rated with a capital stock of 15,000 shares, par value $1 per share, for 
the expressed purpose of irrigating certain lands, aggregating 15,000 
acres, one share of stock being set aside for each acre of irrigable land 
such project being known as the Milford project. Something over 4,000 
acres of the Jands segregated under the 1 . aA list No, 2, supra 
were included within the limits of the Milford project, leaving 11,006 
acres of the project in private ownership or held under desert or home- 
stead claims. nder date of January 13 and January 19, 1915, 
Mineral Inspector Julius Hornbein, of this department, rendered two 
very full reports upon said project, in connection with certain desert- 
land entries which relied for their water upon the Milford system. 
In brief, his reports showed that the Beaver County Irrigation Co. had 
proceeded in food faith to construct the Milford project and had com- 
pleted its system in a good and workmanlike manner, at an estimated 
cost of $750,000; that such construction no bonds were issued, the 
= being constructed entirely from the funds of the company; and 
that, so far as he was able to ascertain, all outstanding bills had been 
promptly paid. It appears from these reports that the company has 
obtained by purchase various water-right priorities in addition to the 
9 ons made for the benefit of the Carey Act segregation, which, 
all together, will furnish sufficient water to raise remunerative crops 
upon the 15,000 acres of land included in the project, although he ex- 
presses doubt as to the sufficiency of said water to raise diversified 
crops when the entire 15,000 acres is under cultivation. 

t appears, therefore, that the State of Utah is in a position to re- 
quest patent under the Carey Act for the 4,100 acres mentioned in the 
bill, and while in view of Mr. Hornbein’s reports some question might 
be raised as to the sufficiency of the water as a basis for patent under 
the Carey Act, other data on file in the General Land Office in connec- 
tion with the water supply would seem to indicate that Mr. Hornbein's 
report was perhaps a little too conservative, and that upon fuller con- 
sideration of the question a less pay of water than that recommended 
by Mr. Hornbein might be conside: sufficient. 

It is the contention of the Beaver County Irrigation Co., however, 
that it has fully completed its system with its own funds; that it has 
sold nearly all of the water appurtenant to the 11,000 acres of pri- 
vately owned land, and that it has entered into contracts for the sale 
of the Carey Act land; that it did not enter into such contracts until 
it had been assured by the State land board that the State of Utah 
could and would relinquish the 4,000 acres of Carey Act lands and 
select them as State indemnity; that the company, nuy relying upon 
such statements, proceeded in good faith to contract for the sale of 
water appurtenant to the 4,000 acres of Carey Act land mentioned iz 
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the bill; that subsequently the State did file indemnity school selection 


lists, accompanied by Care; 


Act relinquishments, for said lands, which 
lists were rejected by the 


eral Land Office upon the und that a 


relinguishment from a Carey Act segregation did not e effect until 
its acceptance and approval by the department, and hence that until 
such acceptance the land remained as effectually ted as thougb 


the relinguishment had not been filed and was not subject to selection 
by A vn State as indemnity school land or to any other form of appro- 
priation, 

Under the former 


restore lands to settlement 
t of the letter of acceptance in the 


thus giving 
public notice of the restoration and equal oe oe one 
Corro 


to issue, it may be said that thi 
subject tion proposed by the 
je lies within the 4 
en 
used in the past as basis for indemnity school land selections without 
guestion as to its validity. 

In view of the decisions in Hibberd v. Slack (84 Fed., 571), State 
v. Whitney et ux. (120 Pac., 116), Balderston v. Bradey et al. (107 
Pac., 493, and 108 Pac., 743) and Deseret Water and Irrigating Cos. 
(188 Pac., 891) this department is, for the time being, abstaining from 
action for the approval and certification of all lists of State school 
land indemnity selections based, as are these here considered, on the 
exchange provisions of the act of February 28, 1891 (26 Stat., 796), 
amending sections 2275 and 2276, United States Revised Statutes. the 
5 of said act having been made ee to the State of Utah 

y the act of May 8, 1902 (82 Stat., 

t ae vg Ache — of such selections, as 
o the 0 

decisions above cited 


and by the statutory and constitutional provisions in force in the sev- 
eral States by which said selections have been made and upon which 
these decisions are supposed to rest. It is not by any means certain, 


oc has 
rather to ascertain and define what legislation, an, may be essential 


also proper protecti 
5 the United States to lands surrendered as bases for these selec- 
ons. 


From the best information obtainable the following financial state- 
ment of the company's affairs is presented: 


Acres. 

/ ͤ œòꝛA½2½—28 K . 
Desert land — — STS ESE O 
Carey Act land (mentioned in the bl) 1. 000 
TTT hin . 
Privately owned land, to wit, that owned or controlled gag! com- 
any, is be sold for $100 per acre, inclu water rights. Water 
er. to lands held ahhar desert-land or homestead entry is be- 


sold for $70 acre. The 4,000 acres of Carey Act land, if pat- 
ented nies i Casey Act and por ane this bill, would be subject to 
Bu T 
Co. ‘and t e State land board, which, in the 
with homestead and desert-land en en, should no 
acre, while if the lands were patented to the State pursuant to the pro- 
pemg Saa son it would to the settler, ding water rights, 
oT en. Incas on account of sale of land and 


The income of the com 

water hts if the lands eK ‘or in the bill were patented under 
the Carey Act, therefore, would appear to be about as follows: 

7,000 acres, at $100 per acre-__.____-___----..---.-.--.-. $700, 000 
8,000 acres, at $70 per acre - 560,000 


Total gross income.--..__.___...__..--.__--.---.. 1, 260, 000 

It would a r further that if this bill passes, and the 4,000 acres 

of Carey Act land is deeded to the State, the com will realize, after 

paying for its scrip, about $20 per acre more than if it were patented 

under the Carey Act, viz, $80,000, the gross receipts $1,340,000, 

The cost of the proiect completed, colonized, and disposed of may be 
summarized as follows: 


Cost of construction, including overhead charges $750, 000 
Cost of coloniza tion PDR SE SES 100, 000 
Two years’ lost interest on the amount invested, at f per cent_ 90, 000 
Value of privately owned land (7,000 acres) at $5 per acre 
ccc I ae LIANE ee SATIS 35, 000 
Incidental expenses E EES SEED , 000 
—: — S —ĩůĩůĩ 0 000 


Assuming, therefore, the total cost of the en rise when turned 
over to the settler to be $1,000,000, the apparent t in case the lands 
were patented under the Carey Act w $260,000. In case this bill 
the profit would be increased to $840,000. Taking into con- 
sideration the three or four years’ preliminary work by the investors, 
together with the risks and unforeseen contingent expenses incident to 
a venture of this character, it does not appear to me that the pros- 
pective profit is abnormally large. 
Considering all the facts shown by the record, I may, perhaps, sum- 
marize the case as follows: 


As inst the passage of the bill 
0 It appears to 2 an attempt to circumvent the provisions of the 
arey 3 


It appears that if passed the bill would make it possible for the 
company to charge the settler about $25 per acre more for the 4,000 
acres included in this bill than if it were patented under the Carey Act. 

It might be contended that if these lands were patented under the 

Act the estimated profit as hereinbefore set forth is sufficient, 


jO the other hand, it may be said in favor of the passage of the 


That the Government will receive as indemnity 4,100 acres which 
it would not receive were the lands patented under the Carey Act. 


„ That the Beaver Co. has actually constructed its system and placed 
the lands sought to be patented in condition for immediate reclamation. 
That nothing ae pe record shows that they have not proceeded ' 
aith. 


That if the State applies for patent and it is refused, after further 
fonsideration of the water supply, the company would probably be the 


That unless the questions involved, in case the State applies for 
patent under the Carey Act, can be settled and patent issued before 
next s » the lands involved could not be cultivated and a year's 
time would thus be lost, involving the roportionate additional interest 
on the cost of the project, loss of taxable valuation, and crops, 

t besides the losses to the company hereinbefore enumerated it 
wae 33 eS 1 age i Sa for the sale 
mentione: e , entailing possible legal consequences 

resultant to a forfeited contract. 1 9 5 

While, as a general rule, I believe that legislation of this character 
should not be encouraged, yet in view of all the facts and circumstances 
in this particular case, as hereinbefore set forth, 1 am unable to con- 
clude at this proposed legislation is not justified, and for that 
reason will offer no objection. 

In any event, if — erg should determine that the legislation is 


proper, the proviso, g on line 6, page 7, should be amended to 
read as follows: 
“ Provided, That said patent shall not issue until the State of Utah 


shall have filed an unconditional relinguishment of all the lands covered 
by Utah segregation list No. 2, as well as a proper release of any 
interest or claim which the State of Utah may have or assert in or to 
the lands offered in exchange for those herein proposed to be patented.” 
It is deemed proper that the State be uired to relinquish its 
entire segregation list, for the reason that all of the waters upon which 
the segregation was predicated will be on a by and are to be used 
acres which would Ke Let in dne segrega gation atter’ patenting the TEDN 
n the on after patenting ands 
mentioned in this bill. This statement is acquiesced in by the State 
eer, the various engineers of the Beaver Co., and the inspectors of 
this department. There appears, 9 no excuse for continuing this 
land in a state of on. It sh be opened up to homestead 
entry and other forms of disposal at once. 
Cordially, yours, 
FRANKLIN K. Lane. 
The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 


read the third time, and passed. 
EXECUTIVE SESSION. 

Mr. STONE. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After 15 minutes spent 
in executive session the doors were reopened. 

RECESS. 

Mr. KERN. I move that the Senate take a recess until 
Monday morning at 11 o'clock. 

The motion was agreed to, and (at 6 o’clock and 30 minutes 
P. m., Saturday, February 20, 1915) the Senate took a recess 
until Monday, February 22, 1915, at 11 o'clock a. m. 


NOMINATIONS, 


Executive nominations received by the Senate February 20 
(legislative day of February 19), 1915. 
MARSHAL or THE UNITED States COURT ror CHINA. 

Paul McRae, of Virginia, to be marshal of the United States 
Court for China, vice Daniel Allen Wilson, jr. 

REGISTER or THE LAND OFFICE. 

Arthur J. Evans, of Elida, N. Mex., to be register of the land 
office at Fort Sumner, N. Mex., vice Charles C. Henry, resigned. 
COLLECTOR or INTERNAL REVENUE, 

Fred C. Kirkendall, of Wilkes-Barre, Pa., to be collector of 
internal revenue for the twelfth district of Pennsylvania. Dis- 
trict reestablished by Executive order of October 28, 1914, 

ASSISTANT TREASURER. 

William W. Heard, of New Orleans, La., to be assistant treas- 
urer of the United States at New Orleans, La., in place of John 
A. Wogan, whose term of office will expire by limitation March 
19, 1915. 

UNITED States MARSHAL, 

Herman O'Connor, of Holton, Mich., to be United States mar- 
shal for the western district of Michigan, vice Nicholas J. 
Whelan, whose term has expired. 

UNITED States DISTRICT JUDGE. 

Harland B. Howe, of St. Johnsbury, Vt., to be United States 
district judge for the district of Vermont, vice James L. 
Martin, deceased. 

REAPPOINTMENT IN THE ARMY. 

Brig. Gen. Erasmus M. Weaver, Chief of Coast Artillery, to 
be Chief of Coast Artillery, with the rank of brigadier general, 
for the period of four years beginning March 15, 1915, with 
rank from March 15, 1911. 


1915. 


3 PROMOTIONS IN THE ARMY, 
3 CAVALRY ARM. 

Second Lieut. Philip Gordon, Second Cavalry, to be first lieu- 
tenant from December 3, 1914, vice First Lieut. John K. Hume, 
Fifth Cavalry, dismissed Decemebr 2, 1914. 

INFANTRY ARM. 


Capt. John E, Woodward, Infantry, unassigned, to be major 
from February 12, 1915, vice Maj. William C. Bennett, Six- 
teenth Infantry, detailed as adjutant general. 

Capt. James T. Moore, Twenty-seventh Infantry, to be major 
from February 13, 1915, vice Maj. Henry G. Learnard, Four- 
teenth Infantry, detailed as adjutant general. 

POSTMASTERS, 
ALABAMA, 


S. D. Fulford to be postmaster at Georgiani, Ala., in place of 
Madison D. Majors. Incumbent's commission expired February 
2, 1915. 

William L. Phillips to be postmaster at Clio, Ala. Office be- 
came presidential January 1, 1915. 

ARIZONA. 


Dan L. Robinson to be postmaster at Clarkdale, Ariz. Office 
became presidential January 1, 1915. 
CALIFORNIA. 


Alexander P. Bettersworth to be postmaster at Elk Grove, 
Cal., in place of Vivian Welch. Incumbent's commission expires 
March 2, 1915. 

Corinne Dolcini to be postmaster at Guadalupe (late Guad- 
aloupe), Cal., in place of Evelyn Stokes, resigned; change name 
of office. 

Anna Dryden to be postmaster at Manteca, Cal. Office be- 
came presidential January 1, 1915. 

C. II. Gallagher to be postmaster at Sebastopol, Cal., in place 
of Louis V. H. Howell. Incumbent’s commission expired May 
18, 1914. 

Ruth D. Kilgore to be postmaster at Colusa, Cal., in place of 
Ruth E. Dempsey (name changed by marriage). 

C. E. Lilly, to be postmaster at Santa Cruz, Cal., in place of 
Orlando J. Lincoln. Incumbent's commission expired February 
14, 1915. 

Phillippe P. Roche to be postmaster at Fillmore, Cal., in place 
of Richard Stephens. Incumbent's commission expires March 

1915. 

a Clarence Tynan to be postmaster at Salinas, Cal., in place of 
William J. Hill. Incumbent's commission expired December 
13, 1914. 

COLORADO, 

Jerry A. Ferris to be postmaster at Golden, Colo., in place of 
B. P. Quaintance. Incumbent’s commission expired February 
14, 1915. 

CONNECTICUT. 


Daniel P. Hurley to be postmaster at Terryyille, Conn., in 
place of Thomas F. Higgins. Incumbent’s commission expires 
March 3, 1915. 

Joseph F. Leahy to be postmaster at Stonington, Conn., in 
place of Nathaniel P. Noyes. Incumbent’s commission expired 
February 1, 1915. 

John J. Moran to be postmaster at Southington, Conn., in 
place of Charles A. Keyes. Incumbent’s commission expired 
February 1, 1915. 

John Mulville to be postmaster at Norfolk, Conn., in place of 
Leopold J. Curtiss. Incumbent's commission expired February 
8, 1915. 

John P. Murphy to be postmaster at Norwich, Conn., in place 
of William Caruthers. Incumbent’s commission expired Feb- 
ruary 4, 1914. 

Thomas S. Rourke to be postmaster at Unionville, Conn., in 
place of Charles C. Georgia. Incumbent's commission expires 
February 23, 1915. 

Edward R.. Wooster to be postmaster at Bridgewater, Conn., 
in place of Charles N. Hatch. Incumbent's commission expires 
March 2, 1915. 

FLORIDA, 


James M. Miller to be postmaster at Bonifay, Fla., in place 
of Millard M. Owens. Incumbent’s commission expires March 
2, 1915. 

GEORGIA. 

Charles L. Collins to be postmaster at Cartersville, Ga., in 
place of Walter Akerman. Incumbent’s commission expired De- 
cember 14, 1914. 

J. J. Foreman to be postmaster at Payo, Ga., in place of T. E. 
Dixon. Incumbent's commission expires February 23, 1915. 
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IDAHO. 

John E. Wood to be postmaster at Harrison, Idaho, in place 
of Orville J. Butler. Incumbent's commission expired Febru- 
ary 6, 1915. 

ILLINOIS, 

J. L. Adkison to be postmaster at Ipava, III., in place of 
eine S. Randolph. Incumbent’s commission expired January 

John F. Bosworth to be postmaster at El Paso, III., in place 
of Frank G. Robinson. Incumbent’s commission expired Feb- 
ruary 6, 1915. 

Edward T. Crock to be postmaster at Hampshire, III., in place 
ee R. Brill. Incumbent's commission expired December 16, 

Ernest R. Duncan to be postmaster at Potomac, III., in place 
of Tracy W. Buckingham, resigned. 

Robert H. Lewman to be postmaster at Georgetown, III., in 
place of Luranah Haworth. Incumbent’s commission expired 
December 13, 1914. 

John H. Nelson to be postmaster at Paxton, III., in place of 
2 = Swanson. Incumbent's commission expired January 

Hugh Rice, jr., to be postmaster at Piper City, III., in place 
os poner D. Cook. Incumbent’s commission expired February 

x 5. 

Frederick E. Schweer to be postmaster at Beardstown, III., 
in place of E. E. Nicholson, resigned. 

Ann Sheehan to be postmaster at Ohio, III., in place of Grant 
i Incumbent’s commission expires February 23, 

M. C. Slattery to be postmaster at Galena, III., in place of 
Edward Grimm. Incumbent’s commission expired June 2, 1914. 

David Wilson to be postmaster at Gridley, III., in place of 
Abraham L. Coyle. Incumbent’s commission expired January 
19, 1915. 

INDIANA. 


Verado W. Bigney to be postmaster at Sunman, Ind. Office 
became presidential January 1, 1915. 

Peter F. Hein to be postmaster at Crown Point, Ind., in place 
of Charles J. Daugherty, remoyed. 

Charlie E. Heiney to be postmaster at Andrews, Ind., in 
place of David L. Snowden: Incumbent's commission expired 
February 6, 1915. 

Marley Kendall to be postmaster at Dana, Ind., in place of 
tore E. Turner. Incumbent’s commission expired January 26, 
1915, 

IOWA. 


J. A. Cowger to be postmaster at Mediapolis, Iowa, in place of 
J. Ken Mathews. Incumbent's commission expired February 
10, 1915. 

William Dealy to be postmaster at Hawarden, Iowa, in place 
of George A. Sedgwick. Incumbent’s commission expired Jan- 
uary 18, 1915. 

Walter H. Dewey to be postmaster at Chariton, Iowa, in 
place of R. A. Hasselquist. Incumbent’s commission expired 
December 19, 1914. 

Henry Durst to be postmaster at Battle Creek, Iowa, in place 
of Isaac Hossler. Incumbent’s commission expired February 1, 
1915. 

D. J. Harris to be postmaster at Inwood, Iowa, in place of 
Simon J. Mak. Incumbent’s commission expired February 1, 
1915. 

William A. Julian to be postmaster at Merrill, Iowa, in place 
of George W. Irwin. Incumbent’s commission expired February 
6, 1915. 

John E. MeNamara to be postmaster at Castana, Iowa, in 
place of Preston T. Waples. Incumbent’s commission expired 
February 6, 1915. 

James D. Minnes to be postmaster at Moravia, Iowa, in place 
of J. W. Halden. Incumbent’s commission expired February 
1, 1915. 

Samuel Manuel to be postmaster at Fayette, Iowa, in place 
of Charles H. Hoyt. Incumbent’s commission expired February 
16, 1915. 

James H. Noon to be postmaster at Sumner, Iowa, in place of 
Earl M. Cass. Incumbent’s commission expires March 2, 1915. 

KANSAS. 


Peter J. Murphy to be postmaster at Gardner, Kans., in place 
of Thomas W. Dare. 
uary 19, 1915. 

Fred H. Ricketts to be postmaster at Spring Hill, Kans., in 
place of Paul O. Coons, Incumbent’s commission expired Feb- 
ruary 6, 1915. 


Incumbent’s commission expired Jan- 
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T. Dwight Seeley to be postmaster at Tonganoxie, Kans., in 
place of Lincom Ballou, Incumbent’s commission expired Feb- 
ruary 16, 1915. 

KENTUCKY, 

Virgie H. Lytle to be postmaster at Augusta, Ky., in place of 
Joseph Insko, removed. 

David L. May to be postmaster at Elizabethtown, Ky., in place 
of Marvin W. Barnes, removed. 

O. C. Quirey to be postmaster at Sturgis, Ky., in place of Clar- 
once H. Wilson. Incumbent’s commission expired March 7, 1914. 
LOUISIANA, 

J. M. Callaway to be postmaster at Jonesboro, La., in place of 
James C. Brown. Incumbent’s commission expires March 2, 
1915. 

Teakle W. Dardenne to be postmaster at Plaquemine, La., in 
place of Benjamin Deblieux. Incumbent’s commission expired 
February 8, 1915. 

Kate Gilbert to be postmaster at Farmerville, La., Office be- 
came presidential January 1, 1914. : 

Lee Kiblinger to be postmaster at Jackson, La. Office became 
presidential January 1, 1915. 

Maydie Nichols to be postmaster at South Mansfield, La. Of- 
fice became presidential January 1, 1915. 

MARYLAND. 

Joseph P. Getty to be postmaster at Western Port, Md., in 
Place of Charles F. Peters. Incumbent's commission expired 
December 15, 1914. 

W. G. Musgrove to be postmaster at Brunswick, Md., in place 
of Alonzo R. Spitzer, deceased. 

J. A. Williamson to be postmaster at Frederick, Md., in place 
of William C. Birely. Incumbent’s commission expired Febru- 
ary 16, 1915. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Frank E. Gibbs to be postmaster at Petersham, Mass. Office 
became presidential July 1, 1914. 

Daniel M. O’Leary to be postmaster at Baidwinsville, Mass., 
in place of Charles A. Perley. Incumbent's commission expires 
February 23, 1915. 

James T. Wheelan to be postmaster at Ashburnham, Mass., in 
place of Frederick H. Greene. Incumbent’s commission expires 
March 2, 1915. 

MICHIGAN, 

Arthur L. Francis to be postmaster at Portland, Mich., in 
place of Grant M. Morse. Incumbent's commission expired 
January 16, 1915. 

Chauncey Hummel to be postmaster at Chelsea, Mich., in 
place of Orrin T. Hoover. Incumbent's commission expired 
January 20, 1915. 

Charles A. Lahser to be postmaster at Redford, Mich. Office 
became presidential January 1, 1915. 

Ellis T. Jermin to be postmaster at Hwen, Mich. Office be- 
came presidential January 1, 1915. 

William O'Riley to be postmaster at Hudson, Mich., in place 
of Sidney E. Lawrence. Incumbent's commission expired Feb- 
ruary 1, 1915. 

Levi S. Rice to be postmaster at Bessemer, Mich., in place of 
Luther E. Sherman. Incumbent's commission expired February 
1, 1915. 

Jacob Steffes to be postmaster at Lake Linden, Mich., in place 
15 John Amesse. Incumbent's commission expired January 11, 

915. 
MINNESOTA, 

J. M. Collins to be postmaster at Pine City, Minn., in place of 
John Y. Breckinridge. Incumbent's commission expired Feb- 
ruary 1, 1915. 

Charles R. Frazee to be postmaster at Pelican Rapids, Minn., 
in place of Charles R. Frazee. Incumbent’s commission expired 
February 1, 1915. 

William Gausewitz to be postmaster at Hill City, Minn. Office 
became presidential January 1, 1915. 

Frank L. Gorenflo to be postmaster at Cass Lake, Minn., in 
place of John L. Grady. Incumbent's commission expires Feb- 
ruary 23, 1915. 

Patrick H. Grogan to be postmaster at St. James, Minn., in 
place of Charles E. Fuller. Incumbent’s commission expired 
January 20, 1915. 

James H. Parker to be postmaster at Kasson, Minn., in place 
of Edward Wilson. Incumbent’s commission expired February 
17, 1915. j 

Jacob Scherer to be postmaster at Winthrop, Minn., in place 
of Frank Hagberg. Incumbent’s commission expired February 
17, 1915. 


E. N. Smith to be postmaster at Blackduck, Minn., in place of 
1 E. Dade. Incumbent’s commission expired February 1. 
E. J. Sutherland to be postmaster at Chatfield, Minn., in 
Place of John Charmak. Incumbent’s commission expired Jan- 
uary 10, 1915. 
MISSISSIPPI. 


Robert Burns to be postmaster at Brandon, Miss., in place 
Sr acct Burns. Incumbent’s commission expires February 23, 
Willie Herring to be postmaster at Bude, Miss., in place of 
Willie Magee (change of name by marriage). 
Rose Walley to be postmaster at Richton, Miss., in place of 
David Walley, resigned. 
MISSOURI. 


George T. Barker to be postmaster at Everton, Mo., in place 
125 ped H. Snoddy. Incumbent's commission expired January 

George ©. Bean to be postmaster at IIImo, Mo., in place of 
ee a Williams. Incumbent’s commission expired February 

Patrick H. Kidwell to be postmaster at Versailles, Mo., in 
place of A. G. Baker. Incumbent’s commission expires Feb- 
ruary 28, 1915. 

Stephen B. Rogers to be postmaster at Cainesville, Mo., in 
3 . C. E. Oden. Incumbent's commission expired February 

Alva S. Wells to be postmaster at Wyaconda, Mo., in place of 
eae Deitrich. Ineumbent's commission expired February 16, 

MONTANA, 


A. R. McDonald to be postmaster at Whitehall, Mont., in 
place of W. W. McCall, resigned. 


NEBRASKA, 


O. K. Campbell to be postmaster at Gibbon, Nebr., in place of 
Romaine A. St. John. Incumbent’s commission expired Decem- 
ag 13, 1914. 

orace M. Davis to be postmaster at Ord, Nebr., in place of 
ae Blessing. Incumbent's commission expired January 27, 

Robert Graham to be postmaster at Alliance, Nebr., in place 
mieg E. Tash. Incumbent’s commission expired January 31, 

Jesse B. Lane to be postmaster at Scottsbluff, Nebr., in place 
2 85 T. Westervelt. Incumbent's commission expired May 17, 

Russell Mooberry to be postmaster at Dorchester, Nebr., in 
place of Samuel H. Weston. Incumbent's commission expired 
January 10, 1915. 

Nathaniel W. Smails to be postmaster at Fremont, Nebr., in 
place of B. W. Reynolds. Incumbent’s commission expires 
March 3, 1915. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE. J 

Otis F. Sumner to be postmaster at Goffstown, N. H., in place 

5 L. Martin. Incumbent’s commission expires March 
5. 
NEW JERSEY. 


Fred P. Crater to be postmaster at Gladstone, N. J. Office 
became presidential January 1, 1915. 

Matt. Ely to be postmaster at Jersey City; N. J., in place of 
— 78 F. Wanser. Incumbent’s commission expired March 17, 

Frank McMurtry to be postmaster at Mendham, N. J., in 
place of John W. Garabrant. Incumbent's commission expired 
December 19, 1914. 

Bayard C. Stavely to be postmaster. at Haddonfield, N. J. 
in place of A. H. Doughty. Incumbent's commission expired 
February 16, 1915. 

Walter S. Terrell to be postmaster at Chatham, N. J., in place 
of William J. Wolfe, removed. 


NEW MEXICO. 


Joseph C. Swain to be postmaster at Wagon Mound, N. Mex., 
in place of Piedad Medina, removed. 


NEW YORK. 


George F. Brunner to be postmaster at Harrison, N. X., in 


place of John A. Raser. Incumbent’s commission expired Jan- 
uary 16, 1915. 

Augustus S. Hughes to be postmaster at Seneca Falls, N. I. 
in place of Pryce W. Bailey. Incumbent’s commission expired 
December 13, 1914. 


1915. 
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Eugene E. Mann to be postmaster at Jordan, N. Y., in place 


of Adelbert E. Brace. 
ary 5, 1915. 


Incumbent’s commission expired Febru- 


Thomas Smith to be postmaster at West Winfield, N. Y., in 


place of H. B. Stebbins. 
2, 1915. 

Dennis F. Spellman to be postmaster at Newport, N. Y., in 
place of John B. Lankton. Incumbent’s commission expired 
January 27, 1915. 

Leverne Thomas to be postmaster at Prattsburg, N. Y., in 
place of Willoughby W. Babcock. Incumbent’s commission ex- 
pired February 8, 1915. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 


Lacy M. Clark to be postmaster at Beeford, N. C., in place of 
Neill McFadyen. Incumbent's commission expires February 23, 
1915. 

M. W. Cranford to be postmaster at Davidson, N. C., in place 
i A. Potts. Incumbent’s. commission expires March 2, 

5. 

Rosse D. Edgerton to be postmaster at Kenly, N. C., in place 
of Jacob M. Stancill. 
1915. 

Samuel S. Gay to be postmaster at Nashville, N. C., in place 
of Lucullus C. Cooper. 
8, 1915. 


Incumbent's commission expires March 


NORTH DAKOTA, 


W. L. Armstrong to be postmaster at White Earth, N. Dak., 
in place of C. E. Shepard. Incumbent’s commission expires 
March 3, 1915. 

Harriet A: Deyoe to be postmaster at Marion, N. Dak. Office 
became presidential January 1, 1915. 

Walter P. Osborne to be postmaster at Hunter; N. Dak., in 
place of Walter P. Osborne. Incumbent's commission expires: 
February 23, 1915. 

OHIO, 


Henry Becker, jr., to be postmaster at New Washington, 
Ohio, in place of Senate A. Pugh. 
pired February 1, 1915. 

James G. Bell ta be postmaster at Frankfort, Ohio, in place 
of Allison B. Cline. Incumbent's commission expires February 
23, 1915. 

Hardie E. Bursk to be postmaster at Mason, Ohio. Office be- 
came presidential January 1, 1915. 


Charles B. Chilcote to be postmaster at Mount Gilead, Ohio, 


in place of Alfred H. Breese. Incumbent’s commission expired 


February 1, 1915. 


John H. Geach to be postmaster at Granville, Ohio, in place 


of Lucius A. Austin. Incumbent’s commission expires Febru- 
ary 23, 1015. , 

Wilson S. Potts to be postmaster at Lisbon, Ohio, in place of 
Edmund F. Moore. Incumbent's commission expires March 2, 
1915, 

Dennis W. Seward to be postmaster at Elyria, Ohio, in place: 
of John W. Bath. Incumbents commission expired January: 
23, 1915. 

Percy A. Walling to be postmaster at Circleville, Ohio, in: 
place of Charles C. Chappelear. Ineumbent’s commission: ex- 
pires February 23, 1915. 


OKLAHOMA. 


Lula A. Ball to be postmaster at Wapanucka, Okla., in place 
of Jesse A, Taylor. Incumbent’s commission expired April 5, 
1914. 

Edgar R. Christopher to be postmaster at Lone Wolf, Okla., 
in place of Joseph V. Martin. Incumbent’s commission expired 
February 17, 1915. 

M. M. Henderson to be postmaster at Tecumseh, Okla., in 
place of William E. Johnston. Incumbent's commission expired 
April 5, 1914. 

Calvin R. Lockhart to be postmaster at Dustin, Okla., in place 
of Eugene D. Head. Incumbent's commission expired Decem- 
ber 15, 1914. 

H. E. Thomson to be postmaster at Wagoner, Okla., in place 
4 Charles J. Brown. Incumbent's commission expires March 

1915. 

Claude Weaver to be postmaster at Oklahoma, Okla., in place 
of II. O. Eastman, resigned. 


OREGON. 


Robert Blumenstein to be postmaster at Elgin, Oreg., in place 
4 Topory C. Mays. Incumbent’s commission expired February: 

1915. 

E. L. Campbell to be postmaster at Eugene, Oreg., in place of 
James L. Page. Incumbent's commission expires March 3, 1915. 


Incumbent’s commission expires March 3, 


Incumbent's commission expires March |’ 


‘of Samuel V. Dreher. 


‘place of Charles J. McGill. 


Incumbent’s commission ex- 


John G. Foster to be postmaster at Baker, Oreg., in place of 
William J. Lachner. Incumbent’s commission expired Febru- 
ary 1, 1915. 

E. J. Kaiser to be postmaster at Ashland, Oreg., in place of 


John R. Casey. Incumbent’s commission expires March 3, 1915. 


C. H. Stewart to be postmaster at Albany, Oreg., in place of 


James S. Van Winkle. Incumbent’s commission expired Febru- 


ary 14, 1915. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 
Origen K. Bingham to be postmaster at Slippery Rock, Pa., 
in place of Alfred W. Christy. Incumbent’s commission ex- 


pired January 19, 1915. 


Casper S. Burtnett to be postmaster at Beayerdale, Pa. Office 
became presidential January 1, 1915. 
Nathaniel S. Byers to be postmaster. at Perryopolis, Pa., in 


place of William S. Stickel. Incumbent’s commission expired 
January 21, 1915. 


Grover C. Buser to be postmaster at Hummelstown, Pa., in 
place of Edgar C. Hummel. Incumbent's commission expired 
January 10, 1915. 

John Cashman’ to be postmaster at St. Marys, Pa., in place of 
sona C. Burden. Incumbent's commission expired January 28, 

Orville W. Chase to be postmaster at Montrose, Pa., in place of 
Freeman I. Lott. Incumbent’s commission expired April 15, 1914. 

Otis H. Davis to be postmaster at Wellsboro, Pa., in place of 
Wa 8 Champaign. Incumbent's commission expired February 

John M. Decker to be postmaster at Stroudsburg, Pa., in place 
Incumbent's commission expired Feb- 
ruary 16, 1915. 

William: Pairchild, sr., to be postmaster at Dawson, Pa., in 
Incumbent's commission expired 
January 24, 1914. 

John P. Hines to be postmaster at Stoneboro, Pa., in place of 


‘James L. Greer. Incumbent’s commission expired January 10, 


1915. 

James C. Jacobs to be postmaster at Burnham, Pa., in place 
s — C. Jacobs. Incumbent’s commission expired January 

5 5. 

William T. Johnston to he postmaster at Bristol, Pa., in place 
of Ellwood W. Minster, resigned. 

J. W. Keating to be postmaster at Towanda, Pa., in place of 


David M. Turner. Incumbent's commission expired February 4, 


1915. 

A. S. Knepp to be postmaster at North East, Pa., in place of 
Norris S. Woodruff, removed. 

B. C. Lamberson to be postmaster at McConnellsburg, Pa., in 
place of Sylvester B. Wollet. Incumbent’s commission expired 
January 20, 1915. 

Joseph G. Lesher to be postmaster at Huntingdon, Pa., in 
place of Howard E. Butz. Incumbent's commission expired 
February 6, 1915. 

Robert Lesher to be postmaster at Northumberland; Pa., in 
place of John H. Mailey. Ineumbent's commission expires Feb- 
ruary 23, 1915. 

Lewis J. Lieb to be postmaster at Colyer, Pa. Office became 
presidential January 1, 1915. . 

Thomas McCobb to be postmaster at Cochranton, Pa., in place 
T aries J. Beatty. Incumbent's commission expired June 

Thomas P. McCormick. to be postmaster at Forest City, Pa., 
in place of F. T. Golder. Incumbent's commission expired 
February 6, 1915. 

M. M. Naginey to be postmaster at Milroy, Pa., in place of 
ig a McCormick. Incumbent’s commission expired January 
13, 1915: ` 

Daniel J. O’Brien tobe postmaster at Everson, Pa., in place 
ie rte pa Hill. Incumbent’s: commission expired February 

1915. 

Andrew J. Palm to be postmaster at Meadville, Pa., in place 
z ores M. Dickson. Incumbent’s commission expired Apri! 

, 1914. 

Preston L. Peters to be postmaster at Saegerstown, Pa., in 
pia of John C. Minich. Incumbent’s commission expired May 

, 1914. 

Granville F. Rehrig to be postmaster at Lehighton, Pa., in 
place of David McCormick. Incumbent’s commission expires 
March 3, 1915. 

Edmund J. Rafferty to be postmaster at Conshohocken, Pa., 
in place of Harry B. Hoywood. Incumbent's commission ex- 
pired February 17, 1915. 

L. B. Rowley to be postmaster at Greenville, Pa., in place 
T ee H. Martin. Incumbent’s commission expired February 

15. 
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John W. Runkle to be postmaster at Middleburg, Pa., in place 
3 man N. Brosius. Incumbent’s commission expired February 

Ralph W. Simcox to be postmaster at Sandy Lake, Pa., in 
place of William A. Boyd. Incumbent’s commission expired 
February 14, 1915. 

Lester N. Strickler to be postmaster at Vanderbilt, Pa., in 
place of Eli P. Clifton. Incumbent’s commission expired Janu- 
ary 21, 1915, 

Theodore E. Warner to be postmaster at New Oxford, Pa., 
in place of William H. Emmert. Incumbent’s commission ex- 
pires March 2, 1915. 

Thomas Wood to be postmaster at Muncy, Pa., in place of 
8 F. Brittain. Incumbent’s commission expired February 

Andrew J. Young to be postmaster at Pen Argyl, Pa., in place 
of John H. Jackson, removed. 

John C. Barclay to be postmaster at Clearfield, Pa., in place 
of John H. Martin, removed. 

RHODE ISLAND. 


Ruth A. Vars to be postmaster at Bradford, R. I. Office be- 

came presidential October 1, 1914. 
SOUTH DAKOTA, 

H. H. Swift to be postmaster at Arlington, S. Dak., in place 
ee Royhl. Incumbent’s commission expires March 2, 
TENNESSEE, 

James M. Cates to be postmaster at Maryville, Tenn., in place 
o 1215 Edmondson. Incumbent's commission expired January 

William E. Snodgrass to be postmaster at Spring City, Tenn., 
in place of James F. Collins. Incumbent’s commission expires 
March 2, 1915. 

TEXAS. 

Lloyd E. Lockhart to be postmaster at Van Horn, Tex. Office 
became presidential January 1, 1915. 

Georgia B. Welch to be postmaster at Corpus Christi, Tex., 
in place of E. G. Crabbe. Incumbents. commission expires 
April 24, 1915. 

VIRGINIA. 

E. E. Miles to be postmaster at Onancock, Va., in place of 
William H. Parker. Incumbent’s commission expires March 3, 
1915. 

Clarence W. Garrett to be postmaster at Bowling Green, Va., 
in place of E. B. Travis. Incumbent's commission expires Feb- 
ruary 23, 1915. 

Emmet W. Skinner to be postmaster at Falls Church, Va., in 
place of Ozias B. Livingston, removed. 

WASHINGTON. 

Constance C. Clark to be postmaster at Montesano, Wash., in 
place of Fremont A. Tarr. Incumbent's commission expired 
February 14, 1915. 

Nelson Murray to be postmaster at Roy, Wash. Office became 
presidential January 1, 1915. 

WEST VIRGINIA. 

John Haynes to be postmaster at Hinton, W. Va., in place of 
Harvey Ewart, deceased. 

WISCONSIN. 

Oscar Hanisch to be postmaster at Waupun, Wis., in place of 
James W. Meiklejohn. Incumbent’s commission expired Febru- 
ary 5, 1915. 


CONFIRMATIONS. 
Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate February 20 
(legislative day of Feb. 19), 1915. 
ASSISTANT TREASURER OF THE UNITED STATES. 
William W. Heard_to be Assistant Treasurer of the United 
States at New Orleans, La. 
UNITED STATES MARSHALS, 


Chesterfield C. Middlebrooks to be United States marshal for 
the district of Connecticut. 

John J. Mitchell to be United States marshal for the district 
at Massachusetts. 

PROMOTIONS IN THE NAVY. 

‘Stent. Guy Whitlock to be a lieutenant commander. 

Lieut. Roe R. Adams to be a lieutenant commander. 

Lieut. James P. Murdock to be a lieutenant commander. 

Lieut. (Junior Grade) Charles C. Slayton to be a lieutenant. 

Lieut. (Junior Grade) Irving H. Mayfield to be a lieutenant. 

Ensign Daniel A. McElduff to be a lieutenant (junior grade). 

Ensign Charles C. Davis to be a lieutenant (junior grade). 

Asst. Surg. John C. Parham to be a passed assistant surgeon. 


POSTMASTERS, 
FLORIDA, 
Orlando E. Hannah, Tavares. 
INDIANA, 
Henry B. Snyder, Gary. 
IOWA, 
C. F. Duncombe, Fort Dodge. 
Martin F. Kelly, Dewitt. 
Pearl L. Maier, Dumont. 
George W. McKeehan, Cincinnati. 
Earl P. Patten, Danbury. 
H. R. Richards, Churdan. 
J. E. Spence, Milton. 
Thomas P. Watson, Dows. 
KANSAS, 
Hiram R. Fulton, Hanover. 
John E. Hare, Cunningham. 
William L. Scott, Sharon Springs. 
MARYLAND, 
Charles A. Deffinbaugh, Oakland. 
B. C. Lefever, Williamsport. 
Patrick T. McGann, Frostburg. 
MASSACHUSETTS, ` 
Daniel A. Donnelly, Walpole. 
MONTANA, 
William Cluston, Great Falls. 
P. J. Conway, Fromberg. 
Lucile D. Knight, Twin Bridges. 
MISSOURI, 
Tinsley Brown, Hamilton. 
John E. Cherry, Mount Vernon. 
J. Thomas Fisher, Jefferson City. 
Jefferson B. Robertson, Brunswick. 
Harry E. Shepherd, Seneca. 
NEBRASKA, 
Charles E. Lewin, Comstock. 
Nils Lindskog, Pilger. 
George P. Miller, Papillion. 
Herbert O. Paine, Cook. 
William Sweeney, Emerson. 
OHIO. 
Fred M. Black, Greenwich. 
Carroll R. Jackson, Gambier. 
F. W. Maiberger, Monroeville. 
Horace E. McConnell, Milford Center. 
RHODE ISLAND. 
E. W. Perry Greenman, Narragansett Pier. 
SOUTH CAROLINA. 
Paul H. E. Sloan, jr., Pendleton. 
SOUTH DAKOTA. 
P. H. Murphy, Henry. 
- VERMONT. 
James E. Burke, Burlington. 
Daniel H. Cray, Bellows Falls. 
George W. Gorman, Barre. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Saturpay, February 20, 1915. 


The House met at 11 o'clock a. m. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 

O Lord God Almighty, our Father in heaven, in spite of the 
untoward circumstances of life, its sorrows, disappointments, 
and the untold miseries growing out of the awful war in Europe, 
its brutalizing and barbaric effects, strengthen our arm of 
faith and help us to believe that out of it all shall come to 
humanity a larger, nobler, grander life, a peace world-wide, 
that shall unite all peoples of all climes into one great brother- 
hood that shall make peace stronger than war and good the 
ruling passion of mankind. 

That nothing walks with aimless feet, 
That not one life shall be destroyed 
Or cast as rubbish to the wind, 

When God hath made the pile ashi 


Behold, we know not anything; 
We can but trust that good shall fall 
At last—far off at last—to all, 

And every winter change to spring. 


For Thou art God, and Thou art good. Amen. 
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The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and ap- 

proved. 
PERSONAL EXPLANATION. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Speaker, on the day before yesterday 
I stated that there was a surplus of $7,658.572.87 from the 
$169,060,000 appropriation for pensions for the current year. 
This was a slip of the tongue. That surplus was from the 
$180,000,000 appropriation for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1914. I ask to make that correction, and to place in the RECORD 
a letter from the Commissioner of Pensions calling attention 
to it. 2 t 

The SPEAKER. If there be no objection, the request of the 
gentleman will be granted. 

There was no objection. 

The letter referred to is as follows: 


DEPARTMENT OF Tun INTERIOR, 
BUREAU or Pxxstoxs, 
Washington, February 19, 1915. 
Hon. CHARLES L. BARTLETT, 


2 
House of Representatives. 

My Dear Mr. BARTLETT: I call your attention to the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, dated February 18, 1915, age 4064, in which you are to 
say ee ine was a surplus. of $7,658,572.87 from the $169,000,000 
appropriation. 

Pinte is an error. That surplus was from the $180,000,000 appro- 
priation for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1914. The $169,000, ap- 
propriation is for the current year ending June 30, 1915. 

This is an important matter, and I t this correction ought to be 
presented to Congress and made to appear in the J z 

You will notice on page 1 of the hearings before 1555 committee, 
December 16, 1914, the statement that there was $180,000,000 appro- 
prates and from that there was a surplus left of $7,658.572.87. At 

e bottom of that page and at the beginning of the — page is a 
very careful statement of just how this exact sum was arrived at. 

Thanking you for your attention to this matter, I am, 

Very respectfully, 
G. M. SALTZGABER, Commissioner. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED, 

Mr. ASHBROOK, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that they had examined and found truly enrolled bill of 
the following title, when the Speaker signed the same: 

II. R. 17982. An act to make Nyando, N. Y., a port through 
which merchandise may be imported for transportation without 
appraisement. 

The SPEAKER announced his signature to enrolled bill of 
the following title: 

S. 2335. An act to provide for the register and enrollment of 
vessels built in foreign countries when such vessels have been 
wrecked on. the coasts of the United States or her possessions 
or adjacent waters and salved by American citizens and repaired 
in American shipyards. 

PENSIONS. 


Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. Speaker, I call up the conference report 
on the bill (S. 6980) granting pensions and increase of pensions 
to certain soldiers and sailors of the Civil War and certain 
widows and dependent relatives of such soldiers and sailors. 

The conference report was read. 

The conference report and statement are as follows: 


CONFERENCE REPORT (NO. 1427). 

The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the House to the bill (S. 
6980) granting pensions and increase of pensions to certain 
soldiers and sailors of the Civil War and certain widows and 
dependent relatives of such soldiers and sailors, having met, 
after full and free conference have agreed to recommend and 
do recommend to their respective Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ments of the House numbered 3, 5, 6, 7, 10, and 18, and agree 
to the same. 

That the House recede from its amendments numbered 1, 2, 
4, 8, 9, and 12. 

Amendment numbered 11: That the Senate recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the House numbered 11, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the sum proposed therein insert the sum $24”; and the House 
agree to the same. 


JNo. W. LANGLEY, 
Managers on the part of the House. 
Bens. F. SHIVELY, 

CHARLES F. JOHNSON, 
Lw. Y. SHERMAN, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT. 


The managers on the part ef the House at the conference on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on certain amendments 


of the House to the bill (S. 6980) granting pensions and in- 
crease of pensions to certain soldiers and sailors of the Civil 
War and certain widows and dependent relatives of such sol- 
diers and sailors, submit the following written statement in 
explanation of the effect of the action agreed upon by the con- 
ference committee and submitted in the accompanying confer- 
ence report as to each of the said amendments, viz: 

Amendment No. 1; House recedes. The evidence filed war- 
rants proposed increase, 

Amendment No. 2: House recedes. The circumstances in this 
case fully justify proposed pension, 

Amendment. No. 3: Senate concurs, The evidence in this case 
does not warrant a higher rate. 

Amendment No. 4: House recedes. Claimant is the widow of 
two Civil War soldiers, Proposed pension is justified by the 
circumstances in the case. 

Amendment No. 5: Senate concurs. The rate proposed by the 
House amendment is deemed sufficient. 

Amendment No. 6: Senate concurs. The rate proposed by the 
House conforms to the rules of the committees. 

Amendment No. 7: Senate concurs. A higher rate than that 
proposed is not justified. . 

Amendment No. 8: House recedes: Proposed increase is fully 
warranted by the evidence. 

Amendment No. 9: House recedes. 
justified by the proofs on file. 

Amendment No, 10: Senate concurs. The circumstances in 
this case warrant proposed increase, 

Amendment No. 11: Senate concurs in the House amend- 
ment with au amendment allowing $24. This is justified by the 
circumstances of the case aud the proofs on file. 

Amendment No. 12: House recedes. Proposed increase is fully 
justified by the evidence on file. 

Amendment No. 13: Senate concurs. The evidence on file 
does not warrant proposed increase. 


Proposed pension is fully 


The conference report was agreed to. 


Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. Speaker, I call up the conference report 
on the bill (S. 7213) granting pensions and increase of pensions 
to certain soldiers and sailors of the Civil War and certain 
widows and dependent relatives of such soldiers and sailors. 

The conference report was read. 

The conference report and statement are as follows: 


CONFERENCE REPORT (NO, 1426), 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of tho 
two Houses on the amendments of the House to the bill (S. 
7213) grauting pensions and increase of pensions to certain 
soldiers and sailors of the Civil War and certain widows and 
dependent relatives of such soldiers and sailors, having met, 
after full and free conference have agreed to recommend and do 
recommend to their respective Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ments of the House numbered 3, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 13, 14, and 15, 
and agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its amendments numbered 1, 2, 5, 
and 12. 

Amendment numbered 4: That the Senate recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the House numbered 4, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: Restore the 
matter stricken out by said amendment, and in lieu of the sum 
proposed therein insert the sum “$30”; and the House agree to 
the same. 

Jor J. RUSSELL, 


Managers on the part of the House. 
Bens. F. SHIVELY, 
CHARLES F. JOHNSON, 
Lw. Y. SHERMAN, 

Managers on the part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT. 


The managers on the part of the House at the conference on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on certain amendments 
of the House to the bill (S. 7213) granting pensions and increase 
of pensions to certain soldiers and sailors of the Civil War and 
certain widows and dependent relatives of such soldiers and 
sailors submit the following written statement in explanation 
of the effect of the action agreed upon by the conference com- 
mittee and submitted in the accompanying conference report as 
to each of the said amendments, viz: 

Amendment No. 1: House recedes. Proposed increase is fully 
justified by the evidence, 
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Amendment No. 2: House recedes. Proposed pension is justi- 
fied by the circumstances in the case. 

Amendment No. 3: Senate concurs. The proofs on file do not 
warrant proposed increase. ; j 

Amendment No. 4: The Senate concurs with an amendment 
allowing $30. This amount is warranted by the evidence on file 
in the case. 4 

Amendment No. 5: House recedes, Proposed pension is justi- 
fied by the evidence. 

Amendment No. 6: Senate concurs. Short service of soldier 
does not warrant proposed pension. 

Amendment No. 7: Senate concurs. Higher rate is not justi- 
fied by the evidence. 

Amendment No. 8: Senate concurs. The beneficiary is dead. 

Amendment No. 9: Senate concurs. Soldier is dead. 

Amendment No. 10: Senate concurs. Soldier is dead. 

Amendment No. 11: Senate concurs, Higher rate is not justt- 
fied by the evidence. 

Amendment No. 12: House recedes. The evidence fully justi- 
fies proposed increase, 

Amendment No. 13: Senate concurs. Proposed increase is jus- 
tified by the circumstances in this case. 5 

Amendment No. 14: Senate concurs. The rate proposed by 
the House is justified by the evidence on file. 

Amendment No, 15: Senate concurs. The evidence in this case 
does not warrant proposed increase. 


The conference report was agreed to. 


Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. Speaker, I call up the conference report 
on the bill (S. 7402) granting pensions and increase of pensions 
to certain soldiers and sailors of the Civil War and certain 
widows and dependent relatives of such soldiers and sailors, 

The conference report was read. 

The conference report and statement are as follows: 


CONFERENCE REPORT (NO. 1425). 

The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the House to the bill (S. 
7402) granting pensions and increase of pensions to certain 
soldiers and sailors of the Civil War and certain widows and 
dependent relatives of such soldiers and sailors, having met, 
after full and free conference have agreed to recommend and 
do recommend to their respective Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ments of the House numbered 8 and 18, and agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its amendments numbered i, 2, 
4, 5, 6, 7, 9, 10, 11, 12, 14, 15, and 16. 

Amendment numbered 3: That the Senate recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the House numbered 3, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: Restore the 
matter stricken out by said amendment, and in Heu of the sum 
proposed therein insert the sum “$36”; and the House agree 
to the same, 

Joe J. RUSSELL, 

M. E. BURKE, 

Jno. W. LANGLEY, 
Managers on the part of the House. 

Beng. F. SHIVELY, 

CHARLES F. JOHNSON, 

Lw. Y. SHERMAN, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT. 


The managers on the part of the House at the conference on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on certain amendments 
of the House to the bill (S. 7402) granting pensions and increase 
of pensions to certain soldiers and sailors of the Civil War and 
certain widows and dependent relatives of such soldiers and 
sailors, submit the following written statement in explanation 
of the effect of the action agreed upon by the conference com- 
mittee and submitted in the accompanying conference report as 
to each of the said amendments, viz: 

Amendment No. 1: House recedes. The evidence on file in 
this case fully justifies proposed pension. 

Amendment No. 2: House recedes: Soldier is blind and pro- 
posed rate is not excessive. 

Amendment No. 3: Senate concurs with an amendment allow- 
ing $36, and the House agrees thereto. The proofs fully justify 
this amount. 

Amendment No. 4: House recedes, The evidence on file fully 
justifies proposed pension. 

Amendment No. 5: House recedes. The rate proposed is not 
excessive under the rules of both committees. 


Amendment No. 6: House recedes. The evidence justifies pro- 
posed increase. 

Amendment No. 7: House recedes. Ciaimant’s present physi- 
cal and financial condition, as shown by the evidence, fully jus- 
tifies proposed increase. 

Amendment No. 8: Senate concurs, in accordance with the 
rules of the committee. 

Amendment No. 9: House recedes. The circumstances in 
this case justify proposed increase. 

Amendment No. 10: House recedes. Proposed pension is war- 
ranted by the evidence on file. 

Amendment No. 11: House recedes. The circumstances in 
this case fully justify proposed pension. 

Amendment No. 12: House recedes. Evidence filed in support 
of this case justifies proposed pension. 

Amendment No. 13: Senate concurs. The rate proposed is 
justified by the evidence and soldier’s rank. 

Amendment No. 14: House recedes. The proposed increase 
of pension is fully justified by soldier’s long service and his 
present physical condition. 

Amendment No. 15: House recedes. The circumstances in 
this case warrant proposed increase. 

Amendment No. 16: House recedes. The evidence on file jus- 
tifies proposed pension. 


The conference report was agreed to. 
COLLECTOR OF CUSTOMS, LAREDO, TEX, 


Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, I offer a privileged resolution. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the resolution. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House resolution 672. 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he Is hereby, 
directed to transmit to the House of Representatives all papers oy 
copies thereof and all facts in his 5 with reference to the 
conduct of the collector of customs of the Laredo district, in the State 
of Texas, as shown by all reports and papers received at the Treasury 
Department since January 1, 1914; also the number of days said col- 
lector has been absent from his duties since said date. 


The resolution was agreed to. 
DIPLOMATIC AND CONSULAR APPROPRIATIONS. 


On motion of Mr. Froop of Virginia, the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union 
for the consideration of the bill (H. R. 21201) making appro- 
priations for the Diplomatie and Consular Service for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1916, with Mr. LINTHICUM in the chair. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, last evening the com- 
mittee had under discussion the item on page 20 appropriating 
$493,000 for clerk hire, to be expended under the direction of 
the Secretary of State. The gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
Starrorp] was discussing this item, and I gathered from his 
remarks that he did not entirely approve of it. 

The gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Starrorp] is one of the 
most indefatigable Members that we have in the House. There 
is hardly anyone who gives us more information or who studies 
these bills more carefully. And yet I have had just a suspicion 
that the gentleman from Wisconsin in discussing this item did 
not fully grasp the Democratic methods of administering the 
Consular Service. He objects because there is something like 
$113,000 added to this item, to be expended under the direction 
of the Secretary of State. Why should my friend from Wiscon- 
sin be astonished at that? Has not the Secretary of State him- 
self announced that it is necessary to find positions for the 
effective campaign workers? And how, let me ask our friend 
from Wisconsin, could we better assist him in that laudable 
enterprise than by adding $113,000 to this item, to be expended 
under the direction of the Secretary of State, in order that 
deserving campaign workers can be rewarded? 

Mr. ANDERSON. Are we to understand that the gentleman 
thinks it better to employ these Democrats outside of the United 
States? 

82 GREEN of Iowa. I think there might be some benefit in 
t ' 

Mr. COX. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. In a moment. Does my friend from 
Wisconsin [Mr. Starrorp] realize, as the Secretary of State has 
stated, how important it is and how difficult it is to find places 
for deserving campaign workers? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair does not know of any question 
pending before the House. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I will move to strike out the last 
word, but I was speaking in opposition to the motion of the 
gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. STAFFORD]. 

Mr. COX. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I yield to the gentleman from Indiana. 
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Mr. COX. I suppose the gentleman knows that these em- 
ployees are all under the civil service 

Mr. STAFFORD. Oh, no. 
rea COX. Well, wait, or else get up and make your objec- 
tion. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COX. No; I will not. Does the gentleman object to 
sending American employees and American clerks abroad, or 
would he rather the State Department would hire foreign em- 
ployees to do this work? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I was going to suggest how this money 
might be properly expended by the Secretary of State in order 
that this extremely desirable purpose might be carried out. 
Something like a year ago we had in the city of Council Bluffs 
an election, At the close of the election a number of citizens 
sought the Democratic headquarters in the town and presented 
certain slips of paper, which purported to state that they had 
been working through the day for the benefit of the Demo- 
cratic Party. Upon the presentation of these certificates they 
received the sum of $2 each for the day. There were unkind 
and uncharitable persons in the vicinity who said that they 
had not been working for the party, but had simply sold their 
votes; but I do not care to discuss that matter at this time, 
knowing, as we do, from the distinguished Secretary how valu- 
able the services of party workers may be. If they had been 
at work for the Democratic Party at the extremely small price 
of $2 a day, I judge, from the statement of the Secretary of 
State, that would not be a sufficient reward for them to receive. 
I would suggest also that a very large reward ought to be 
obtained out of the sum we are appropriating for the parties 
who managed to hire them to work for the Democratic Party 
on that occasion at this rate. 

Gentlemen can see how important this is that we should 
increase these appropriations for the purpose of recompensing 
the services of party workers and provide money which would 
be expended under the direction of the Secretary of State, no 
matter if we do face a deficit in the Treasury, no matter if we 
are short of funds and that the shortage is constantly increas- 
ing. The gentleman from Wisconsin can hardly expect under 
the circumstances that the appropriation will be reduced. 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition 
to the amendment. Do I understand the gentleman from Wis- 
consin [Mr. Srarrorp] offered an amendment to strike out the 
increase? 

Mr. STAFFORD. No; I moved to strike out the last figure, 
which is a cipher. 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, in reference to this 
increase I desire to say that the committee deemed it necessary 
and the department deemed it necessary. I note what the 
gentleman from Iowa says about the Secretary of State and 
the letter he wrote to Mr. Vick in reference to deserving Demo- 
crats. It but illustrates the weakness of the arguments that 
the Republican partisans can make against the present admin- 
istration, particularly the Secretary of State. That is a matter 
that is continually alluded to in this House by this gentleman. 
‘If that is all that can be brought against the Democratic ad- 
ministration or the Secretary of State, if that class of argu- 
ments is all the gentleman can suggest to the discredit of this 
administration, the nominee of the Republican Party in 1916 
will carry fewer States even than the nominee carried in 1912. 
{Applause on the Democratic side.] This item was recom- 
mended not only by the Secretary of State, but by an official 
of the State Department who has been there for at least three 
or four administrations. The head of the Consular Bureau in 
the State Department is a gentleman who has been in the 
service of that department for quite a number of years—I do 
not recall how many, but certainly he was there under Presi- 
dent Roosevelt and under President Taft. He is a Republican 
in politics, and notwithstanding his political affiliations he is 
a most efficient official. I want to read to those gentlemen who 
are trying to make political capital out of the effort of the 
department to give the country a chance to embrace the splen- 
did opportunities it now has and what this gentleman says 
about the increase. I refer to Mr. Wilbur J. Carr: 


The demands on the Consular Service even before this war be; 
had very greatly increased. Our business men are taking a great deal 
more interest in foreign trade and the Department of Commerce is 
increasing its activities and thereby increasing the demands on our 
consuls for commercial information and assistance. Almost every 
session of Congress enacts new legislation which im some new 
duty upon the Consular Service. The last tariff act, for example 
imp: upon the Consular Service the duty of doing a lot of statistica. 
work which had not before been required, and all of that necessitates 
a great deal of clerical work. 


I want to say that most of these are Republicans, men who 
were put into the Consular Service before the consular reor- 
ganization act went into effect, and they were covered in as 


civil-service employees of this Government. Mr. Carr con- 


tinues: 

When we made our allotments beginning on the ist of July of the 
current year we denied requests from our consuls for increased as- 
sistance amounting to over $74,000 which we did not have the money 
to meet. There are other offices that we know of where we would like 
to get certain work done, which would cost probably $30,000 or $40,000 
more. The sum total of our requests and the needs as we see them in 
the service under normal conditions is about $117,000 for clerical as- 
sistance, 

Then he goes on to strongly advocate this in the commercial 
interests of the country, and the Secretary of State did so for 
the same reason. : 

I know nothing of the political corruption of the State of 
the gentleman from Iowa, but if he says it is corrupt I do 
not take issue with him. I know in our State, which is Demo- 
cratic, we have no such condition as that. I want to say 
that if we do want to reward deserving Democrats and un- 
deserving Republicans, we want to get Americans in these of- 
fices, men who are American citizens and who will look strictly 
after the interests of the American people and the American 
Government, and we want to pay them a decent salary. 

Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
two words. I want to ask the gentleman in charge of the bill 
whether any Member on the other side of the aisle has offered 
a motion to strike this increase from the bill. 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. No; I asked the gentleman from 
Wisconsin if he did and he said no. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman from Wisconsin moved to strike 
out the last cipher, which would reduce the amount. 

Mr. ADAIR. What I desire to know is if the gentleman 
from Wisconsin insists on his amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wisconsin withdrew 
his amendment on yesterday. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Oh, no, Mr, Chairman; I did not withdraw 
my amendment yesterday. 

Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Chairman, the point I desire to make is this: 
I listened yesterday afternoon to my good friend from Wis- 
consin [Mr. StarrorpD]. He did not exactly discuss the question. 
We all understood of course that what he said was for political 
purposes. I was inclined to believe that the gentleman was not 
sincere at the time he was discussing the matter, but that the 
statements he was making were made purely for political pur- 
poses. I am quite sure that the gentleman from Wisconsin 
prefers the employment of Americans rather than foreigners, 
and that the only purpose he had in saying what he did last 
evening was to lead the country to believe this administration 
was seeking to increase the pay roll for the benefit of Democratic 
workers. Let that be as it may, I think we all agree that it is 
much better to employ Americans in doing this service for the 
Government than foreigners, and I am sure before this matter is 
closed the gentleman from Wisconsin will withdraw his amend- 
ment, which will be sufficient evidence to all of us that his pur- 
pose in making the remarks he did was purely political, and that 
he had really no criticism to make of the merits of the proposition 
contained in the bill. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, whenever anyone on this side of 
the House proposes to reduce an appropriation some distin- 
guished gentleman, like the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. 
ADAI], who has just addressed the House, says it is for 
political purposes, The gentleman from Indiana, who has never 
been noted as an economist, thinks that any proposition to keep 
us from squandering money out of the Treasury is for political 
purposes, and I do not doubt it from his viewpoint. 

May I ask the gentleman from Virginia a few questions in 
reference to the item? There is an increase in the item for 
clerk hire at consulates of more than $100,000. 

The gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Froon], in charge of the 
bill, has indicated first that the purpose is to place American 
clerks in the consulates instead of clerks of foreign nationali- 
ties, and also for the purpose of giving our business interests 
more advantages in the way of information from abroad. We 
are maintaining under the Department of Commerce, I will not 
say an expensive establishment because I do not think it is ex- 
pensive, but one that has very largely increased in the last few 
years, for the purpose of maintaining commercial attachés 
abroad to obtain this very information. How far is it intended 
to duplicate this work, may I ask? A few years ago it was 
indicated that the consuls were not intended to do the commer- 
cial work abroad, except such as comes within the scope of their 
work as consuls. There was considerable discussion about that, 
and there has been more or less rivalry all of the time between 
the Department of Commerce and the Department of State in 
reference to this work. 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, there is no purpose 
on the part of the State Department to duplicate this work, and 
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F do not believe there is much danger of duplication, because 
the activities of the Department of Commerce are necessarily 
limited by the small number of, attachés which they have for 
this work, and those they have will cooperate with the consuls 
in the places to which they are sent, and the work will not be a 
duplication, but will be an aid to the consul. 

S . Is this increase in the main, as the gentleman 
understands it, for the purpose of employing American citizens 
as clerks instead of citizens of foreign nationalities or is it de- 
signed also to increase the number of clerks or the salaries of 
clerks now in the service? 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. It is-for all three purposes. It is 
to eliminate the foreign clerks who get a very much smaller 
salary than we could get American clerks for, and that will 
necessitate an increase in the pay of the individual clerks, and 
also it is designed for the purpose of giving more clerical assist- 
ance to the consuls; more than they have now, so that it is for 
all three purposes—to eliminate foreigners, to increase the sal- 
aries of clerks, and to increase the number of clerks, 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, so far as I am concerned, I am 
not particularly in sympathy with the idea that all of the 
clerks in consulates abroad shall be American citizens. I have 
not any doubt at all that in many places a consul can em- 
ploy a foreigner as a clerk at $600 a year who will be worth 
three times as much as an American clerk sent from here over 
there would be worth, to whom we would have to pay twelve 
or fifteen hundred dollars a year. ‘The foreigner not only 
talks the language, but he understands the situation locally, 
which the American clerk sent from here would not, although 
he may in a way talk the language. 

Mr. SMITH of New York. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. MANN. Yes. 

Mr. SMITH of New York. In some cases these clerks act 
as vice consuls, and in the absence of the consul they act as 
consul. ‘That makes it imperative, does it not, that they shall 
be Americans? 

Mr. MANN. No; it does not. There are lots of consuls in 
the United States of foreign countries who are American 
citizens. It is a purely business proposition. These men have 
no diplomatic duties to perform. 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. Still, the gentleman recalls that it 
has been the policy of Congress, beginning back eight or nine 
years’ ago, to have American clerks in the consulates? 

Mr. MANN. I think not. I think the very fact that this 
year you raised the appropriation from $375,000 to $493,000 
for this purpose shows that it has not been the policy of Con- 
gress heretofore. I know there has been diseussion about it. 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. But they have heretofore raised 
this very appropriation for that very purpose, and the work 
has been going on. The foreign clerks have been gotten rid of 
to some extent and Americans substituted in their places. 

Mr. MANN. I understand that. 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. And in a number of instances we 
have increased the appropriations for that purpose. This is to 
continue that work. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Mlinois 
lias expired. 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary in- 
quiry 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. What is the motion before the com- 
mittee? 

The CHAIRMAN. The motion pending is to strike out the 
last word, offered by the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. STAF- 
FORD]. 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. That would make this appropri- 
ation $49,300 instead of $493,000. 

Mr. CLINE. Mr. Chairman, i move to strike out the last two 
words. 

The CHAIRMAN, There is an amendment already pending 
before the House, to strike out the last word. 

Mr. CLINE. Mr. Chairman, I desire to call attention to this 
fact, which I think ought to go in the Recorp—that is, that the 
cost of this Consular Service to the Government is not anything 
like what you would naturally suppose it to be without having 
the full information which is given in House Document 1259, 
and F quote from page 54: 

Expended for the maintenance of the Consular Service for the fiseal 
year ending June 30, 1914. 083,908.42. Less fees collected and de- 
posited in the Treasury (statement No. 19), $2,040,234.42— 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CLINE. Wait until I finish the statement 
lenving a balance of 843.674. 

Now I yield to the gentleman. 


Mr: STAFFORD. In line with the figures which the gentle- 
man gave, can the gentleman give the total appropriations that 
are carried in this bill? I notice in some items there is a re- 
appropriation of balances running back to the end of time. Will 
the gentleman give us the actual amount of appropriations car- 
ried in this bill? 

Mr. CLINE. I think the gentleman can be furnished with 
that information if he will designate the particular items. 

Mr. STAFFORD: I mean the total appropriations carried in 
the bill. The report does not give it; the report only gives 
the total amounts carried, and yet in many items we find appro- 
priations stating that the appropriations available for prior 
years shall be utilizable for these items. We have nothing 
a as to the real amount of appropriations carried in 

e 

Mr. CLINE. I will say to the gentleman that that policy 
has been largely curtailed by the committee at this session, and 
I think it will be completely curtailed hereafter. For illustra- 
tion, in the Canadian boundary there was an unexpended bal- 
ance of $51,000; that, together with $40,000 carried in this 
present. bill, makes $91,000, and the expenditure last year was 


3,000. 

Mr. STAFFORD. So I understand it is to be the policy of 
the committee hereafter that they will desist from the practice 
of making available all the unexpended balances and will appro- 
priate only the various amounts specifically needed. 

Mr. CLINE. The policy hereafter, as I understand it, would 
be to let these unexpended balances go back into the Treasury 
and appropriate definite amounts, 

Mr. STAFFORD. I certainly approve of that policy, because 
as it is no one knows definitely the amount that is being appro- 
priated. 

Mr, CLINE. I desire to call attention to another fact. We 
are in favor of putting American secretaries with the Consular 
Service, for the reason that it has been demonstrated by Ger- 
many in the South American trade that the most efficient means 
to build up German trade in South American countries was the 
employment of trained men exclusively for that service. A 
competent American secretary who knows our business, our 
method of manufacture, our resources in manufacture, and has 
a personal and rational interest in our business, who is able to 
speak of the quality of our goods is much more efficient in the 
service than is the foreigner in introducing those goods; and that 
is particularly true of this kind of service from the fact that 
we are always reaching out and developing all the industries 
of this country as largely as possible to increase our foreign 
trade, and that is one of the efficient ways in which we think 
we can increase that business. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Mr. Chairman, I want to 
say a word in opposition to this amendment along the line sug- 
gested by the distinguished gentleman from Indiana [Mr 
CEINE}, who has just taken his seat. Now, if it is true that 
the employment of American labor will increase our foreign 
trade, I am in favor of it. I think my distinguished friend 
from Wisconsin [Mr. Starrokd] is mistaken in arguing that 
there is no necessity for this increased appropriation. The 
chairman of the committee has told you it is for the purpose 
of increasing our foreign trade. Well, if there is anything that 
will increase that trade, we ought to have it. Prior to the 
time of the war in Europe we were losing our foreign trade at 
the rate of a million dollars every day. Seven months prior to 
the war in Europe we lost our foreign trade to the extent of 
over $248,000,000. Now, if this appropriation is going to in- 
crease our foreign trade, then we ought to make the increased 
appropriation. Gentlemen over on the other side have cited 
the case of South America. Last October Argentina increased 
her trade with us over 400 per cent. We have lost in our for- 
eign trade with every nation of the earth under this administra- 
tion up until the time of the war in Europe, and if this money 
is to be expended for the purpose of increasing our foreign 
trade, then everybody ought to be in favor of it. 

Mr. ADAIR. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Certainly. 

Mr. ADAIR. Did not the gentleman state upon this floor a 
few days ago that in the month of December of this year we 
actually exported more American products than ever before in 
a month of December? 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. I do not know whether I 
did or not, but I think that is true. 

Mr. ADAIR. Then our foreign trade is not going to the bad 
so fast, then? 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. I said prior to the war. 
Of course the war increased our exports, but, notwithstanding 
the war, the imports from England since this war commenced 
increased during the month of October over 26 per cent. There 
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Is no nation on the face of the earth to-day, except those en- 
gaged in that great contest, but what our trade has decreased 
with them, every one of them. It has changed to some extent 
in our exports since the war came. While we all regret that 
great contest, yet it has benefited us industrially. As I said 
awhile ago, I hope my friend from Wisconsin will not object, 
because if this is going to increase our foreign trade everybody 
ought to be for it. During the first 10 months the Underwood 
law was upon the statute books Canada increased her trade 
with us 15 per cent. We lost in our trade with her 35 per 
cent. So the increase in 10 months after this present law 
went upon the statute books, with the best customer we have 
upon the face of the earth to-day, was 50 per cent in favor of 
the foreigner; so if this increase in appropriations will increase 
our foreign trade I think every man ought to vote for it. 

As bearing on our foreign trade, I call attention to the follow- 
ing statement taken from the letter of the British secretary of 
state for foreign affairs to the American ambassador, under 
date of February 10, 1915: 


Taking the figures in millions of dollars, the exports of merchandise 
from the United States for the seven months of January to July, 1914, 
inclusive, were 1,201, as compared with 1,327 in the corresponding 
months of 1913, a drop of $126,000,000. 

For the months of August, September, October, and November—that 
is to say, for the four months of the war preceding the delivery of 
Your Excellency's note—the figures of the exports of merchandise 
were—again in millions of dollars—667, as compared with 923 in the 
corresponding months of 1913, a drop of $246,000,000. 

If, however, the single article of cotton be eliminated from the com- 

rison, the figures show a very different result. Thus the exports of 
all articles of merchandise other than cotton from the United States 
during the first seven months of 1914 were $966,000,000, as against 
$1,127,000,000 in 1913, a drop of $161,000,000, or 143 per cent. On 
the other hand, the exports of the same articles during the months of 
August and November amounted to $608,000,000, as compared with 
$630,000,000 in 1913, a drop of $22,000,000, or less than 4 per cent. 

It is therefore clear that, if cotton be excluded, the effect of the war 
has been not to increase but practically to arrest the decline of Ameri- 
can exports which was in progress earlier in the year. In fact, any 
decrease in American ex s which is attributed to the war is essen- 
tially due to cotton. Cotton is an article which can not possibly have 
been affected by the exercise of our belligerent rights, for, as Your 
Excellency is aware, it has not been declared by His Majesty's Govern- 
ment to contraband of war, and the rules under which we are at 
present conducting our belligerent operations give us no power in the 
absence of a blockade to seize or interfere with it when on its way to a 
peer country in neutral ships. Consequently no cotton has been 
touched. 

Into the causes of the decrease in the exports of cotton I do not 
feel that there is any need for me to enter, because, whatever may have 
been the cause, it is not to be found in the exercise of the belligerent 
rights of visitation, search, and capture, or in our general right when 
at war to intercept the contraband trade of our enemy. Imports of 
cotton to the United Kingdom fell as heavily as those to other coun- 
tries, No place felt the outbreak of war more acutely than the cotton 
districts E Lancashire, where for a time an immense number of spin- 
dles were idle. Though this condition has now to a large extent passed 
away, the consumption of the raw material in Great Britain was tem- 
porarily much diminished. The same is no doubt true of France. 

The general result is to show 5 that the naval operations 
of Great Britain are not the cause of any diminution in the volume of 
American exports, and that if the commerce of the United States is in 
the unfavorable condition which Your Excellency descri the cause 
ought in fairness to be sought elsewhere than in the activities of His 
Majesty’s naval forces. 

I may add that the circular issued by the Department of Commerce 
at Washington on the 23d January admits a marked improvement in 
the foreign trade of the United States of America, which we have noted 
with great satisfaction, The first paragraph of the circular is worth 
quoting verbatim : 

“A marked improvement in our foreign trade is indicated by the 
latest reports issued by the Department of Commerce through its 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, sales of foodstuffs and 
certain lines of manufactures having been unusually large in November, 
the latest period for which detailed information is at hand. In that 
month exports aggregated $206,000,000, or double the total for Au 
last, when, by reason of the outbreak of war, our foreign trade fell to 
the lowest level reached in many years. In December there was fur- 
ther improvement, the month’s exports being valued at $246,000,000, 
compared with $233,000,000 in December, 1913, and within $4,000,000 
of the high record established in December, 1912.” 

A better view of the situation is obtained by looking at these figures 
month by month. The exports of merchandise for the last five months 
have been—in millions of dollars: August, 110; September, 156; Octo- 
ber, 194; November, 205; December, 246. 

The outbreak of war produced in the United States, as it did in all 
neutral countries, an acute but temporary disturbance of trade. Since 
that time there seems to have been a 8 recovery, for to-day the 
exports from the United States stand at a higher figure than on the 
same date last year. 

Before passing away from the statistics of trade, and in order to 
demonstrate still more clearly if necessáry that the naval operations 
of Great Britain and her allies haye had no detrimental effect on the 
volume of trade between the United States and neutral countries, it is 
worth while to analyze the figures of the exports to Europe since the 
outbreak of hostilities. For this purpose the European countries ought 
to be grouped under three heads—Great Britain and those fighting 
with her, neutral countries, and enemy countries. It is, however, 
impossible for me to group the countries in this way satisfactorily, as 
the figures relating to the export trade of the United States with each 
country have not yet been published. In the preliminary statement of 
the export trade of the United States with foreign countries, only prin- 
cipal countries are shown and various countries which are tabulated 
separately in the more detailed monthly summary of commerce and 
finance are omitted. Those omitted include not only the Scandinavian 
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countries, the exports to which are of peculiar importance in dealing 
with this question, but also Austria. 

So far as it is possible to distribute the 1 under the ee 
which I have indicated above—all the figures being given in thousan 
of dollars—the results are as follows: 

Total exports to Europe from the Ist August to the 30th November, 
413,995, as against 597,342. Of these Great Britain and her allies took 
285,312, as inst 316,805 in 1913. Germany and Belgium took 1,881, 
as against 177,136 in 1913, whereas neutral countries—among which 
Austria-Hungary is unavoidably included—took 123,802, as against 
103,401 in 1913. 

The general complaint in Your Excellency’s note was that the action 
of Great Britain was affecting adversely the trade of the United States 
with neutral countries. The naval operations of Great Britain certainly 
do not interfere with commerce from the United States on its way to the 
United Kingdom and the allied countries, and yet the exports to Great 
Britain and her allies during those four months diminished to the 
extent of over $28,000,000, whereas those to neutral countries and 
Austria increased by over $20,000,000. r 


Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. Question, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. SMITH of New York. Mr. Chairman 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Wisconsin with- 
draw the pro forma amendment? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I will accommodate the gentleman from 
New York by having it remain a little longer. 

Mr. SMITH of New York. Mr. Chairman, I want to say 
something in connection with the employment of American clerks 
in consulates. Recently on the border opposite Buffalo two 
Americans were shot by Canadian soldiers. At the time that 
incident occurred the consul at Fort Erie was absent on leave. 
His assistant, a clerk, was in charge. The gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. Maxx] states that consuls do not have to perform 
diplomatic work. As a matter of fact, this clerk in charge was 
the American representative at Fort Erie at that time. In 
Toronto, just a few miles away, the clerk is a Canadian. Now, 
we would not be in a fortunate position if that circumstance 
happened at any place where our only representative was a resi- 
dent and citizen of the country in which our citizens were in- 
jured. In other words, a citizen of their country would be rep- 
resenting our country in a matter in which we were deeply con- 
cerned and in which we ought to be represented by one of our 
own citizens. We have no diplomatic representatives in Canada 
except the consular agents. In their absence, as I have stated 
before, the clerks are in charge, and that is true in a large 
degree all over the world. From that point of view alone, we 
ought to have at every place and in every country American 
clerks in our consular offices. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, there being nobody else who 
wishes to discuss this important item, I withdraw the pro forma 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wisconsin withdraws 
the pro forma amendment, and the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


EXPENSES OF INTERPRETERS, GUARDS, AND SO FORTH, IN TURKISH DOMIN- 
IONS AND SO FORTH. 


Interpreters and guards at the consulates in the Turkish dominions, 
Persia, Morocco, northern Africa, and at Zanzibar, to be expended under 
the direction of the Secretary of State, $30,000. 

Mr. GOULDEN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word for the purpose of asking the chairman of the committee 
a question. I notice in a preceding item, on page 20, lines 20 io 
24, inclusive, there are four places selected and an appropria- 
tion of $48,700 male for interpreters to be employed in those 
consulates. On page 21, in the item the reading of which has 
just been completed by the Clerk, I notice there are five places 
so named. Why are those nine places selected especially and 
an appropriation made of $78,700 for the two items? I am ask- 
ing this purely for information. 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. It is necessary owing to the diffi- 
culty of fie language at those places to have trained inter- 
preters. The language is hard to learn, and it is difficult to 
get people who understand it thoroughly. 

Mr. GOULDEN. And it applies to no other section of the 
world in which our consulates are located? 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. No, sir. 

Mr. GOULDEN. I withdraw the amendment. 

Mr. ROGERS. Mr. Chairman, I move to amend by striking 
out the words “and so forth,” in line 1, and inserting after the 
word “interpreters,” in line 1, the word “ and.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts offers 
an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend, page 21, by striking out in line 1 the words “and so forth,” 
and inserting after the word “interpreters” the word “ and.” 

Mr. STAFFORD. The gentleman only strikes out the one 
“and so forth.” There are two. Š 


Mr. ROGERS. There is a reason for the second “and so 
forth,” but I think there is no reason for the first. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. MANN. What is the amendment? 

Mr. STAFFORD. To strike out “and so forth,” in the first 
line. 

The CHAIRMAN, The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The question was taken, and the Chair announced that the 
noes seemed to have it. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Division, Mr. Chairman, 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. The text of the bill does not carry 
the words “ and so forth.” 

Mr. ROGERS. You want the headlines to be in accordance 
with the text of the bill, do you not? 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. I want to give some idea of what 
is in it. 

Mr. ROGERS. The bill itself says “ interpreters and guards.” 
What possible reason can there be for having in the headlines 
the words “interpreters, guards, and so forth”? 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. I have no objection to the amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The amendment has been rejected unless 
division is asked for. 

Mr. ROGERS. Mr. Chairman, I ask for a division. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 8, noes 14. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

FOREIGN HOSPITAL AT CAPE TOWN. 
su the Somerset Hospital 
* ol 3 ag ne Case Tawa: GEN paid by the Secretary 
of State upon the assurance that suffering seamen and citizens of the 
United States will be admitted to the privileges of said hospital. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. I would like to ask the gentleman in reference to the 
preceding item of $20,000 for the relief and protection of 
shipwrecked American seamen in certain territories. How 
much of that has been expended in the past, if the gentleman 
knows? I can not see how they spend that sum of money a 
year for this purpose. 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. The expenditure for the fiscal year 
1914 was $23,849—$3,000 and something more than was appro- 
priated. $ 

Mr. MANN. All right. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

CONTINGENT EXPENSES, UNITED STATES CONSULATES, 


Expenses of providing all such stationery, blanks, record and other 
8 ee aly flags, signs, rent (allowance for rent not to exceed 
in any case 30 per cent of the officer’s salary), repairs to consular 
buil owned by the United States, postage, furniture, includi: 
typewriters and exchange of same, statistics, newspapers, freigh 
(foreign and domestic), tele; advertising, messenger service, trav- 
eling expenses of co r officers and consular assistants, compensation 
of Chinese writers, loss by exchange, and such other miscellaneous 
expenses as the President may think necessary for the several con- 
sulates and consular agencies in the transaction of their business, and 

yment in advance of subscriptions for newspapers (foreign and 
Zomestie) under this appropriation is hereby autho , $465,000. 


Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 


word. I notice that we pay a very considerable sum of money’ 


at various of the embassies out of this item for contingent ex- 
penses. I suppose that is largely for rent. At Argentina, for 
the last fiscal year we paid out $7,300 from this contingent 
fund; Chile, $12,362; Germany, $14,647; Japan, $10,505; in 
Mexico, $17,420; in Russia, $15,387; Venezuela, $11,924. Those 
are rather large sums of money to pay out of the contingent 
fund. I suppose that has been done for years. Is it mainly 
for rent? 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. It is for rent, but it is for other 
things, too, such as stationery and any expense of that char- 
acter that arises at an embassy. But the gentleman will 
recall in the last appropriation bill the contingent expenses of 
the embassies was increased for the purpose of occasioning an 
equalization of these amounts at the European embassies. 

Mr. MANN. These items I speak of, of course, were for the 
preceding year. They will be larger for this fiscal year. 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. The statement was made at that 
time that the Russian embassy got something like $15,000 and 
the embassies at Berlin and Vienna got less, and the idea was 
to increase the appropriation so that our embassies in Russia, 
Germany, France, England, and probably Austria-Hungary, 
could have $15,000 a year from this sum for the rent and gen- 
eral expenses of the embassies. Italy and Spain had $10,000 
a year. We increased it last year for the purpose of equalizing 
these embassies. I will say to the gentleman that a good part 
of that fund was used for rent. 

Mr. MANN. Is that rent paid for consular offices or the 
embassy offices? 


Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. I was talking about the embassies. 

Mr. MANN. That is what I thought. As a matter of fact, 
though, we make an allowance for embassies? 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. Yes; we do. 

Mr. MANN. Of course, we have been told a thousand times 
here and elsewhere, and mainly elsewhere, that the salary paid 
to ambassadors is too small—and that may be true—because 
they are compelled to rent expensive quarters and pay the rent 
out of their own pockets, and that the Government makes no 
allowance for rent at all. As I understand it, we do make some 
allowance for rent. 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. We certainly do. As I just stated, 
at some of the big embassies in Europe they get $15,000—not 
all for rent, but for all the expenses. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I move to strike out the last word. I wish 
to inquire if any part of this item is used for rent of embassies? 
ve I understand it, this particular item is for consulates exclu- 

vely. 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. The gentleman is right. 

Mr. STAFFORD. And there is a limitation in the paragraph 
that allows rent only in an amount not to exceed 30 per cent 
of the consul’s salary? 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. Yes. But the gentleman from IIII- 
nois [Mr. Mann] asked about the embassies during the discus- 
sion of this item. 

Mr, STAFFORD. Can the gentleman tell the committee how 
much of this appropriation is used for rent exclusively? 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. One hundred and fifty-seven thou- 
sand dollars. 

Mr. MANN. I can tell the gentleman how much was used 
in the last fiscal year. It was $77,729.57 for rent of offices. 

Mr. STAFFORD, If there is only $77,000 used, that would 
leave about $388,000 available for these miscellaneous ex- 


penses. 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. One hundred and fifty-seven thou- 
sand dollars was used for rent. 

Mr. MXNN. Well, as reported by the State Department on 
page 17 of the report on the expenditure of this item, they have 
“rent of offices” set down as $77,729.50. 

ays FLOOD of Virginia. From what does the gentleman 
rea 

Mr. MANN. Page 17. 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. Appropriations and expenditures of 
the Department of State, page 17? 

Mr. MANN. I was reading from contingent expenses for 
1 missions, This is for contingent expenses of consu- 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. Yes; and that is $157,000. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Then there would be available over twice 
the amount for contingent expenses. Can the gentleman inform 
me generally as to how that is used? 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. Well, for all sorts of expenses 
around embassies—water and ice, flag, uniform, repairs to fur- 
niture and fixtures, repairs to building, books; miscellaneous 
expenses that arise in connection with the consulates; and taxes, 
stamps, stationery, and so forth. 

Mr. STAFFORD. What do they total? 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. The taxes? 

Mr. STAFFORD. No; I mean all these miscellaneous items 
that have just been enumerated. 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. Three hundred and seventy-nine 
thousand three hundred and forty dollars in 1913. 

Mr. STAFFORD. That includes the $157,000 for rent? 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. Yes; and in 1914 the total was 


$455,865. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I was trying to ascertain the amount that 
was expended for these miscellaneous items, exclusive of rent. 

Mr. MANN. I will furnish the gentleman with the total that 
I have got here. 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. One hundred and fifty-seven thou- 
sand dollars was taken from $379,000, leaving $227,000. 

Mr. STAFFORD. That furnishes the information I was de- 
sirous of obtaining. 

Mr. MANN. The largest item was cablegrams, and so forth, 
which was $42,000. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Purchase and repairs, consular premises: For the acquisition of suit- 
able premises or for the purchase of land and the erection thereon 
of a suitable building or of buildings in which to house the consulate 
general, the United States court, the jail, the post office, and other offices 
of the United States at Shanghai, China, including all necessary repairs, 
$260,000, or so much thereof as may be necessary, 

Mr. COX. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order on the 
paragraph, and at the request of the chairman I ask that it 
be passed over for the time being. I want to be heard on it 
later. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Cox] 
reserves a point of order on the paragraph, and asks unanimous 
consent that it be passed over for the time being. Is there objec- 
tion? 

There was no objection. 


The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

NINETEENTH CONFERENCE, INTERPARLIAMENTARY UNION. 

The d of $40,000 “For the purpose of defraying the 
expenses in Washington City incident to the Nineteenth Conference of 
the Interparliamentary Union, to be held in Washington in 1915, to 
be expended under such rules and regulations as the Secretary of State 
may prescribe. The President is . requested to extend an invita- 
tion to the members of the Interparliamentary Union,’ made in the 
“Act making appropriations for the Diplomatic and Consular Service 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1915,” is hereby extended and made 
available for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1916. 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia and Mr. MOORE rose. 

Mr. MOORE. Does the gentleman from Virginia wish to 
offer an amendment? 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. Yes. 

Mr. MOORE. I merely wanted to inquire, in the event of 
no meeting being held in 1915, in view of the European war 
conditions, what the effect of this appropriation would be? 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. If no conference could be started in 
the calendar year 1915, I understand from the Department of 
State that this money would not lapse into the Treasury on the 
1st of July, 1915, because this conference can be held at any 
time during the calendar year 1916. 

Mr. MOORE. Is it the idea to extend this appropriation so 
that it may be available for 1916 if the convention should be 
held then? 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. Yes. I will say to the gentleman 
that I conferred with the officials of the State Department with 
reference to it, and they thought it would be available anyhow. 

Mr. MOORE. They thought it would be available in 1916? 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. Yes; because it does not revert to 
the Treasury on the Ist of July. 

Mr. MOORE. A number of international conferences or con- 
yentions of one kind and another called for 1914 and 1915 un- 
doubtedly will not be held. I know of one or two that have 
been called off, and I assume that, unless there is a cessation of 
hostilities on the other side, this one also would be called off, 
because it would be impossible for the belligerent nations to 
participate. 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. This is extended to July 1, 1916. 

Mr. MOORE. That is done because it is thought that possi- 
bly the convention may be held? 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. Yes. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment, 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Virginia. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend, on page 25, line 23, after the word “ prescribe,” by striking 
out the period and the words The President is hereby requested to 
extend an invitation to the members of the Interparliamentary Union” 
and inserting in lieu thereof a comma, and on e 26, line 6, at the 
end of the paragraph, insert the words The President is hereby re- 
quested to extend an invitation to the members of the Interparliamen- 
tary Union.” 

Mr. MOORE. Mr. Chairman, that amendment brings up the 
question that I had in mind a little while ago. Is it the idea 
of the gentleman that the President should invite members of 
the Interparliamentary Union, notwithstanding the conditions 
that prevail abroad now? 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. Oh, no. It is only in the event the 
President should see fit to extend the invitation. 

Mr. MOORE. I think it is fair that the gentleman should 
know of at least one instance that has come to my knowledge. 
I happen to be very familiar with one of these international 
congresses, Only during the last month has word come out of 
Brussels, for instance—and I suppose there are other head- 
quarters for these international bodies abroad—that absolutely 
nothing could be done, because the papers of the congress had 
been seized and were under the control of a belligerent power 
not friendly to the headquarters country. Therefore it would 
seem to be almost an absurdity for the President of the United 
States to extend invitations where countries are under the war 
control of other countries and would be in no position to re- 
spond to the invitation. 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. Of course, he would not do that. 

Mr. MOORE. I would not want to put him in the position 
of doing what would appear to be an absurd thing. 

Mr. MANN. This simply extends the authority that he now 
has. It is in the present law. 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. That is all. 

Mr. MANN. That provision is in the existing law. 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. It was intended that the Inter- 
Parliamentary Union should meet last fall, but on account of 


the distressing conditions in Europe the President did not ex- 
tend the inyitation. This just gives him the authority that he 
already has. 

Mr. MOORE. I thought there was some obligation imposed 
on the President. 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. Oh, no. 

Mr. MOORE. I think he ought to have discretion to do the 
sensible thing, under the circumstances. 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. He has. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Does the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
ee it would embarrass the President to extend this invi- 

tion? 

Mr. MOORE. Not so much that as that we are imposing upon 
the President the obligation to invite people to come here when 
they are helpless and unable even to receive their invitations. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. The duty imposed upon the President must 
be understood from the context, and the context is that the 
President is “requested” to extend an invitation. 

Mr. MOORE. He is not obligated to do it? 

3 Mr. MONTAGUE. He should simply be “authorized” to 
0 it. 

Mr. MOORE. Then that would leave him discretion, 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Yes; that would leave him discretion. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

VIFTH INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE OF AMERICAN STATES. 


The appropriation of $75,000 “To meet the actual and necessary 
expenses of the delegates of the United States to the Fifth Interna- 
tional Conference of American States, to be held at the city of Santiago, 
Chile, beginning. in September, 1914, and of their clerical assistants, to 
be expended in the discretion of the Secretary of State,” made in the 
“Act making appropriations for the Diplomatic and Consular Service 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1915,” is hereby extended and made 
available for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1916. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. What was the reason for postponing this congress? 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. The reason was that in this instance 
the Chilean Government was not ready to hold the conference 
at that time. 


Mr. MANN. I withdraw the pro forma amendment. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


The committee informally rose; and Mr. Boon having 
taken the chair as Speaker pro tempore, a message from the 
Senate, by Mr. Carr, one of its clerks, announced that the Sen- 
ate had passed a bill and joint resolution of the following titles, 
in which the concurrence of the House of Representatives was 
requested: 

S. 7001. An act to create an additional judge in the district 
of New Jersey; and 

S. J. Res. 205. Joint resolution to convey the thanks of Con- 
gress to Capt. Thomas Moore, master of the Alaska Steamship 
Co.'s steamer Cordova, and to the officers and crew, for the 
prompt and heroic service rendered by them in rescuing 58 
survivors of the U. S. revenue cutter Tahoma. 


DIPLOMATIC AND CONSULAR APPROPRIATION BILL. 


The committee resumed its session. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

FIFTEENTH INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS AGAINST ALCOHOLISM. 

The appropriation of $40,000 For the pu of defraying the ex- 

uses incident to the Fifteenth Internati Congress Against Alco- 

lism, to be held in the United States in 1915, to be expended under 
such rules and lations as the Secretary of State may prescribe; 
the Secretary of State is hereby authorized and requested to extend an 
Invitation to the Governments of the world with which we maintain 
diplomatie relations to participate in and appoint delegates to said 
congress: Provided, That an itemized account of all expenditures shall 
be reported to Congress,” made in the “act making appropriations for 
the Diplomatie and Consular Service for the year ending June 
30, 1915,” is hereby extended and made available for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1916, 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, the same error exists in this 
paragraph that existed in the previous paragraph, that the gen- 
tleman has just corrected. 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, I offer the amend- 
ment which I send to the Clerk’s desk, the same amendment 
that I offered to the other paragraph. 

Mr. MANN. It would not be the same amendment. It is to 
strike out all of line 25 on page 26, and down to and including 
the word congress,“ in line 5 on page 27, and then insert that 
language at the end of line 9. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend by striking out all of line 25, page 26, and down to and in- 
elu the word Bice aay A in line 5 on page 27, and in: at the 
end of line 9, the words “ The Secretary of State is hereby authorized 
and requested to extend an invitation to the Governments of the world 
with which we maintain diplomatic relations to participate in and ap- 
point delegates to said congress: Provided, That an itemized account of 
all expenditures shall be reported to Congress.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 
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Mr, FOSTER. Mr. Chairman, I offer a new paragraph to 
come in after line 9. 

Mr. MANN. To come in after the amendment just agreed to. 

Mr. FOSTER. Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Illinois. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend on page 27 by inserting after the amendment just agreed to 
the following: 

“That the President of the United States be, and he is hereby, au- 
thorized and requested to invite the several Governments of the Re- 
publics of Mexico, Central and South America, Haiti, and Santo Do- 
mingo to send official delegates to the meeting of the Pan American 
Medical Congress to be held in the city of San Francisco, Cal., Panama- 
Foie ly pepo Exposition, June 17, 18, 19, 20, and 21, anno 

4 ” 


Mr. MANN. I reserve a point of order, at least until you 
strike out “anno Domini.” 
Mr, FOSTER. I agree with my colleague on that. I ask 


unanimous consent to modify the amendment by striking out 
the words “anno Domini.” 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, that modification will 
be made. 

There was no objection, 

Mr. MANN. I reserve a point of order on the amendment, 
anyhow. I did not understand just what countries the amend- 
ment covers. 

Mr. FOSTER. It covers the South American countries, in- 
cluding, of course, Mexico. I do not know whether he could 
now extend an invitation to Mexico or not. 

Mr. MANN. Does it cover the South American countries? 
Let us hear it read. 

Mr. STAFFORD. 
ported again. 

The CHAIRMAN. If there be no objection, the amendment 
will be again reported. 

The amendment was again read. 

Mr. MANN. I still reserve the point of order. 
be any expense? 

Mr. FOSTER. No; I shall not ask that there be any expense. 

Mr. MANN. I withdraw the point of order. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I reserve the point of order. I should like 
to inquire whether this includes an invitation to the Govern- 
ment of Cuba. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. I am glad the gentleman has asked that 
question. I was about to ask it. 

Mr. FOSTER. I think it does. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Cuba should certainly be included. 

Mr. MOORE. Why not the other West Indian Islands? 

Mr. FOSTER. I think Cuba ought to go in. The Pan Amer- 
ican Union was organized some years ago. We did invite these 
Latin-American Republics to form the Pan American Union, 
which was done about 1892, and Congress passed a bill invit- 
ing them to come to this country and form this union. 

Mr. STAFFORD. In that Congress was Canada included? 

Mr. FOSTER. I think not. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Does not the gentleman believe that owing 
to our close relations with our neighbor on the north we 
should invite Canada as well? 

Mr. MANN. This congress is to consider those diseases which 
float into us from the torrid countries. 

Mr. FOSTER. As my colleague says, this congress is with 
reference to the diseases that come from the south from the 
torrid countries. 

Mr. STAFFORD. That information would be as valuable 
to the Dominion Government as to ourselves. 

Mr. FOSTER. Yes; but the Pan American Union comprises 
those countries to the south, and the congress is to consider 
the diseases that come from those countries. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I understand that the gentleman has no 
objection to including Cuba in the list. 

Mr. FOSTER. No. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
to modify my amendment by including Cuba. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois asks unan- 
imous consent to modify his amendment so as to include Cuba. 
Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I withdraw my reserva- 
tion of the point of order. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Mr. Chairman, one reason that there has 


I ask unanimous consent to have it re- 


Is there to 


been no invitation to the Dominion of Canada is that this 
invitation was addressed to the sovereignties, only to those 
independent Goyernments. It is true that the British have 
some tropical concessions down there like Jamaica and British 
Honduras. 

Mr. STAFFORD. And British Guiana. 

Mr. KAHN. But they are not in the Pan American Union. 
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Mr. MOORE. Mr. Chairman, I desire to ask the gentleman 
from Illinois, to whom the President would direct an invitation, 
to the Republic of Mexico. 

Mr. FOSTER. I do not know, although this includes the 
Republic of Mexico; I do not know whether there could be an 
invitation extended to it or not. 

Mr. MOORE. As a matter of etiquette I would like to know 
whether the invitation would go to Carranza or Villa or Zapata? 

Mr. FOSTER. If they were going to invite all the govern- 
ments it would, but I can not tell the gentleman. 

Mr. MOORE. We have some communications which are to be 
nig Sing to Mexico anyhow, and I would Jike to know how it 
s done. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. 
tions. 

Mr. MOORE. I observe that the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Illinois says “ republics of Mexico“; it speaks 
of governments in the plural. 

Mr. FOSTER. It says “republics of Mexico” and then goes 
on with the names of the other republics, so they are all in- 
cluded, and this does not mean “ republics of Mexico.” 

Mr. MOORE. The gentleman interprets his language to mean 
only one Republic of Mexico? 

Mr. FOSTER. Yes; I have said that I do not know whether 
we could extend any invitation to Mexico or not; it might be 
that by that time conditions would be altogether different. 

Mr. MOORE. ‘The President was insistent on refusing to 
confer with Huerta. This should be known before any point of 
order is raised. I do not want to make the point of order to bar 
out a friendly country, but how is Mexico to be invited? 

Mr. FOSTER. I will say that I can not give the gentleman 
the information that he asks for. 

Mr. MOORE. The gentleman regards it more a matter of law 
than of etiquette. 

Mr. FOSTER. That would be determined by the President 
and the State Department. 

Mr. MOORE. It would be left with the State Department? 

Mr. FOSTER. Yes. ; 

Mr. MOORE. And we could fall back upon the Secretary of 
State to advise us in the emergency? 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOORE. Yes. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Does the gentleman think it would be a 
proper thing to withhold an invitation from the Republic of 
Mexico? 

Mr. MOORE. Not at all. I think that the invitation should 
be extended if it is possible to give it. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Would there be any harm in having the 
invitation potential, so that we might use it if the occasion 
should arise? 

Mr. MOORE. I recognize that the gentleman from Virginia 
is an authority on matters of etiquette, and since the gentle- 
man from Illinois has not been able to answer my question, I 
appeal to my Chesterfieldian friend from Virginia to say just 
how and to whom the invitation should be extended for the 
Republic of Mexico. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. I understood the invitation to be to the 
Latin-American Republics, including, of course, Mexico. The 
word “Republics” applies or includes Mexico and the other 
countries of South America. 

Mr. MOORE. At any rate, in the last analysis we could 
fall back on the Secretary of State to interpret this delicate 
situation. 

Mr. FOSTER. I have no doubt that the Secretary of State 
would meet the situation. ‘ 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, the question that the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania asked my colleague from Illinois might 
have produced a dangerous answer if my colleague had not been 
cautious and accurate, as he always is. I asked the same 
question the other day, in the consideration of the sundry civil 
bill, on an item making an appropriation in reference to the 
Imperial Valley of the Colorado River, and several gentlemen 
informed me without any hesitation at all that we would have 
no trouble in dealing with the home government in Mexico; that 
we had obtained authority and that we had been doing the 
work; and, as a matter of fact, some gentleman said we had 
dealt with Villa or his man. Then, I picked up the report of 
our Government, made by the officer in charge of the work down 
there, and found that he said because there was no government 
in Mexico with which they could deal they had done nothing. 
I wondered whether the information which is often furnished 
on the floor on the spur of the moment to relieve somebody who 
wants information is reliable, because this time I got “ accu- 
rate” information which undoubtedly was entirely imaginary, 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Wisconsin iù- 
sist on his point of order? 


It would be easy enough; send five invita- 
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Mr. STAFFORD. Oh, I withdrew the point of order several 
minutes ago. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Illinois. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


EXPOSITION IN CITY OF PANAMA, 


That the President be, and he is hereby, marte to accept = 
Panama o the Governmen 


mercial standing of the United States, and the residue to be expended 
for an apProp ate exhibit of the arts, industries, manufactures, prod- 
ucts of the soil and the mines of the United States, and, as far as prac- 
tieable, of the functions of the General Government, and an exhibit of 
such other articles as the President may direct, including an exhibit 
relating to the Panama Canal, 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, on that I reserve the point of 
order. As I understand this proposition, a year ago last Novem- 
ber or December the Republic of Panama transmitted an in- 
vitation to the United States to take part in this exposition, 
which was to be held in Panama last November or December. 
That matter rested with the Department of State for five or 
six months, or thereabouts, and then they sent a letter, and it 
was sent to the Committee on Foreign Affairs, where it again 
reclined on an easy sofa for several months. In August or 
September, or thereabouts, this resolution was reported to the 
House with a favorable recommendation. It was not acted 
upon. In fact, there was not time within which to construct 
the building. The exposition has been put off until, I think, 
April. Is that right? 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. I think it is later than that. 

Mr. MANN. It may have been again postponed. 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. I think it is July. 

Mr. MANN. When I was in Panama in November last it had 
been postponed, I think, until April. This exposition, as the 
gentleman knows, is to be located on grounds out where they 
want to make a new portion of the city for residence purposes, 
and it is some distance from the city of Panama—not a great 
ways—but at a place where a permanent exhibit building for 
the United States would be just about as valuable as it would 
be at the bottom of the sea. If we have a Government building 
down there in connection with the Panama Canal, it seems to 
me it ought to be easily accessible to the canal and not located 
out of town. 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. The information the committee 
had was that this land was about the most desirable location 
around Panama city. 

Mr. MANN. Oh, it is a very pleasant location for an expo- 
sition. It is not in a part of the city of Panama at present, 
but it is out of the city, at a point where they wish to develop it. 
1 5 5 FLOOD of Virginia. Then it will probably be a future 

ty? 

Mr. MANN. Some people may live out there. That is very 
likely; but it is quite a ways from the canal. The Panama 
Canal lies on one side of the city of Panama, and this exposi- 
tion site is away out on the other side of the city of Panama. 
A permanent exposition building there, so far as we are con- 
cerned, would not be worth anything at all. 

If we are to have a Government exhibit there, and I do not 
know but that we will need one, it ought to be easily accessible 
to the canal and on the Canal Zone, and not located where we 
have no control over it at all in a portion of the city where no 
one will go as a rule without considerable trouble. I doubt 
very much whether it is possible—I know it is not possible to 
construct an exposition building after the 4th of March in 
time for the exposition if it is held at the time it is expected 
it will be held. It has been postponed, and it may be again 
postponed. There is nothing there but an exposition building, 
a very good looking building. It is possible that Spain has put 
up something of a building there. I am perfectly willing, of 
course, to have our Government make any sort of an exhibit 
that is proper at an exposition that the Republic of Panama 
holds, no matter what is the reason for holding it, but for us to 
put up a permanent building, and that is the only excuse offered 
by the Department of State for this item, for United States 
exhibits at a place where people will not go, instead of putting 
it alongside the canal on the Canal Zone, seems to me to be the 
height of folly. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? 


Mr. MANN. Yes. - 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. What distance is it from the city 
of Panama, or Balboa, which adjoins Panama? 

Mr. MANN. Of course they join, but it is 2 or 3 miles from 
the canal. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. On the opposite side? 

Mr. MANN. On the opposite side from where the exposition 
is to be held. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. And there is no town whatever 
over there where the exposition is to be held? 

Mr. MANN. There is no town there now. It is a very pretty 
part of the surrounding country. There is an effort being 
made, so I was informed, to develop it as suburban property 
and get the people to go out there to live. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Where is it located in respect to 
the Miraflores Lake or Dam? 

Mr. MANN. I could not give the gentleman the points of the 
compass, but it is practically opposite from Balboa. 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from 
IIlinois [Mr. Mann] has stated the situation correctly. This 
bill was reported from the Committee on Foreign Affairs by the 
gentleman who now occupies the chair last August. It was 
thought that the exposition would be held last fall. Since then 
it has been postponed from time to time, and my understanding 
is it is to be held in July. The purpose of the appropriation is 
to have $25,000 available for participation in the exposition, 
and $75,000 with which to put up a permanent building upon 
the exposition grounds, upon land that is deemed most desirable 
for a building of this character, and in a part of the country 
that it is thought will in the near future build up into a resi- 
dence part of the city of Pan ma. I desire to read in this con- 
nection a letter which I recently received from the Secretary 
of State in reference to the matter: 


DEPARTMENT OF STATS, 
Washington, January 20, 1915. 

My Dran Mn. FLOOD: I have made inquiries in regard to the Panama 
Exposition, about which you spoke to me a, few days ago, and find that 
the exposition is to open on July 6, 1915. Its character is to be Latin 
American and its purpose is to under one organization a series 
of. permanent exhibits of ponas rom Latin-American countries so 
that travelers crossing the Isthmus may have an (oportunis to ins 
with a minimum of ucts of the various 


The only exception to the purely Latin-American character of the 
Ts the in pain A 


be used the lega» 
tion and will contain a permanent exhibition of Spanish products and 


is 
buildin 


a bull t 
nent exhibit of Cuban products. It is not 
known how much be expended by Venezuela. 

It is understood that Guatemala will spend perhaps $25,000 on her 


exhibit, and Nicaragua, and probably other Latin-American countri 
will be ted by disp 8 y 


represen lays of merchandise and other articles o 

their production. : 
Panama itself has already expended about $650,000 on a anent 
exhibit and upon buildings now under construction, which will be used 


in the future as Government offices. 
distinct Pan American character of the exposition makes it of 
the highest importance that the United States should take a conspicu- 
ous part in the exposition. It is obvious that a permanent exhibit of 
the United States on the Isthmus of Panama, which will be crossed 
so many 3 interested in trade in the near future, could not 
fail to stimulate interest in articles of American production, and the 
8 for American 1 should be ample for the instal- 
15 — 25 — 5 compr ve display of articles produced in the 
n i 
In view of the character of the exposition it would seem desirable 
that as much latitude as cticable be 9 to the expenditure of the 
money appropriated for gunas and I would suggest that if there 
should be no objection on the part of Congress the Spotopetation be 
made without limitation to any particular year, so that it may be ex- 
pended during the entire period of the exposition, which conceivably 
aay extend beyond the calendar year of 1915. 
am, my dear Mr. FLOOD, 
Very sincerely, yours, W. J. BRYAN. 
Mr. MANN. The gentleman will notice that in the letter most 
of the items say that they expect that this or that country will 
do this and that. Now, this exposition was to have been held 
last November or December. Then it was postponed until April 
or May. Now, it is again postponed until July. They still say 
that they expect that this country or that will erect a building 
and make an exhibit. There never will be an exposition held 
there, so far as that is concerned, that amounts to anything. 
There is nothing there, and it is no place at all for a permanent 
building unless you want to build a legation building down 
there, which is another proposition. I do not know but what it 
would be suitable for a summer home or a winter home or a 
country residence for an American legation. It is no place for 
an exposition, I went over the ground and looked at it very 
carefully when I was there, because I knew of this bill; but no 
American who goes down there would recommend this place. 


Of course, very naturally people here representing Panama are 
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very anxious to have this Government participate for reasons 

which I am not going into. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MANN. I will. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. I think the gentleman is entirely 
correct, if an exposition building is to be placed at the point the 
gentleman indicates, I think it should be in Balboa. 

Mr. MANN. I went over there and looked at it. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. I think if it would be at Balboa 
it would be in a better location. 

Mr. MOORE. Is it on the road to old Panama? 

Mr. MANN. I think it is out in that direction. 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. Does the gentleman make the point 
of order against this item? 

Mr. MANN. I make the point of order. 

Mr. MOORE. Will the gentleman reserve the point of order? 

Mr. MANN. I will reserve the point of order. 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. May I ask a question before the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania begins? I would like to ask the 
gentleman from Illinois a question, if he will yield. 

Mr. MANN. Surely. 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. I would like to ask the gentleman 
if he would make a point of order against the item that carried 
an appropriation for $25,000? 

Mr. MANN. I would not. 

Mr. MOORE. Mr. Chairman, in view of what has been said 
by the two distinguished gentlemen who have been carrying 
on this discussion [Mr. MANN of Illinois and Mr. Froop of Vir- 
ginia], I think probably the adoption of the suggestion that 
$25,000 be expended to enable the United States to participate 
in the Panama Exposition would be sufficient for the present. 
It would be manifestly impossible to erect a building and set 
up an adequate permanent exposition of American products for 
the $100,000 mentioned in the bill. For many years I have 
believed that something ought to be done in the way of a per- 
manent building for an exhibit of American products to promote 
trade in South American and other countries through the me- 
dium of the Panama Canal, and I regret that up to date no 
definite steps in that direction have been taken, 

During the discussion of the Panama Canal government bill a 
great deal was said about the purpose of the canal. A ma- 
jority of the House held at that time that the canal was con- 
structed more for military than for commercial purposes. I 
did not fully subscribe to the military idea. From the begin- 
ning of the Panama Canal agitation I have believed that if the 
canal was to be of any advantage to the United States at all it 
would not be in keeping a chip on our shoulder and inviting 
other nations to knock it off, but, in addition to saving the 
long and dangerous voyages around South America, it would 
broaden and promote our commercial relations with South 
American countries, which relations have long been neglected. 
Mr. Chairman, before the unhappy conflict that now prevails 
Great Britain and Germany were very industrious in gathering 
up the trade of these Latin-American countries. It was a 
matter of great interest and concern to American merchants 
and manufacturers. The large commercial interests of the 
United States approved our undertaking at Panama, believing 
the business and industries of our own country would be the 
first to obtain advantage from the construction of the canal, 
and that it would inaugurate closer and friendlier relations 
with the South American Republics. 

In 1911 there was considerable discussion of the methods by 
which the benefits of the canal were to be reaped by the people 
of the United States. Expositions were proposed for San Fran- 
cisco and New Orleans, but neither of these were to be perma- 
nent, although, as in the case of the great Centennial Exposi- 
tion at Philadelphia in 1876, some memorial will doubtless re- 
main of the stupendous San Francisco Exposition which is being 
opened by the President to-day. Having the permanence of our 
Panama Canal advantages in mind, I introduced a bill in Feb- 
ruary, 1911, to celebrate the opening of the Panama Canal by 
establishing a great national headquarters of commerce and in- 
dustry in the city of Washington, the Capital of the Nation. 

For information, I insert that bill at this time: 

A bill (H. R. 32536) to celebrate the completion of the Panama Canal 
F of a permanent memorial to commerce and 
Be it enacted, etc., That there be, and is hereby, created and dedi- 

cated to commerce and industry a national trade bureau, which shall 

be n permanent memorial of the completion of the Panama Canal, as 
authorized by the act of June 28, 1902, and of the intent of the Govern- 


ment to foster, promote, and develo and domestic com- 


merce, as contemplated by the act o 
Department of Commerce and Labor. 


the Zoren 
l 4 
The national trade bureau shall 


C., under 


be organized and established in the city of Washington, D. 
the supervision and control of a board of trustees 
Secretary of State, the Secretary of the Treasury, 
Interior, the Secretary of Agriculture, and the 


to consist of the 
the Secretary of the 
retary of Commerce 


1903, creating the: 


and Labor, severally, ex officio. The board of trustees is hereby author- 
ized and directed to select and purchase land and erect thereon a build- 
ing or buildings in the city of Washington of sufficient proportions to 
install a complete collection of sample products of the soil, the forests, 
the mines, and the sea as grown, manufactured, improved, or prepa 
for commercial use by human labor or ingenuity in the Uni tates 
of America or iu sas foreign country with which the ple of the 
United States may have commercial or industrial relations now or 
hereafter, and illustrative of the methods and opportunities of creating 
and distributing wealth. The board of trustees shall further organize 
and establish a thorough Cet ten of acquir'! and imparting to the 

ple information of every kind upon commercial and industrial questions 
at home and abroad, and, for the W of making more effective this 
work, shall consolidate in the national trade bureau such existing bu- 
reaus charged by law with the collection and dissemination of statis- 
tical information as may be appropriate thereto. 

Sec. 2. That it shall be the uty of the board of trustees, provided 
for in section 1 of this act, to time the completion and opening of the 
national trade bureau to . with the formal opening of the 
Panama Canal and to arran, or such ceremonies at the opening of 
said bureau as shall include the 1 of accredited representa- 
tives of the various nations of the world with whom the United States 
entertains or 5 hereafter entertain friendly trade relations. Such 
ceremonies shall continued for a period not exceeding three months, 
during which the bureau, under such lations as the board o. 
trustees may provide, shall be open to public ins on and to such 
meetings and conferences of trade and commercial bodies of this and 
foreign countries as may avail themselves of the opportunity to meet 
or confer therein. At the expiration of the ceremonial period of three 
months the board of trustees shall cease to exist and the bat 9 775 
and control of the bureau shall devolve upon the Secretary of the De- 
periment of Commerce and Labor in such manner as shall be defined 

aw. 


y A 

Sec, 3. That the limit of cost to enable the board of trustees to give 
effect to and execute the provisions of sections 1 and 2 of this act 
shall be the sum of $2,500, 

Of course I had in mind the establishment at Washington or 
at any other point that might be agreed upon, at a cost of 
$2,500,000, more or less, of such a memorial institution as would 
prove a Mecca, not only for people of the United States who 
are interested in trade and commerce, but of visiting foreigners 
who might be induced to trade with us. This country does not 
now have any such institution, and my thought at the time was 
that since most visiting foreigners come to Washington, it 
might be appropriate to set up this great American information 
bureau at the Capital. The bill attracted much attention from 
commercial bodies throughout the country, but as Congress de- 
cided to approve the Panama Canal Exposition at San Fran- 
cisco, the permanent institution proposition had very little 
chance in that Congress. Later on, in June, 1912, when the 
question of fortifications was up and Congress was considering 
a bill for that purpose, I offered the following amendment: 

And the President is also authorized and directed to create a com- 
mission, to consist of one member of the Isthmian Canal Commission, 
three members of the National Chamber of Commerce, and the Secretary 
of the Department of Commerce and Labor, to inquire into and report 
apon the most approved ways and means of utilizing the Panama 

anal and the territory adjacent thereto within the Canal Zone, to 
foster, promote, and develop the mining, manufacturing, shipping, and 
fisheries industries, the labor interests, and transportation facilities of 
the United States, and to provide for the commerce and industry of the 
United States a fair and full return upon the investment made by the 
United States in the construction of the canal. For the purposes 
hereof the President is empowered to use so much as may be necessary 
of the moneys appropriated by this act from the departments of civil 
administration and law. 

The purpose of this amendment was to obtain some recogni- 
tion, if possible, for the commercial interests through the De- 
partment of Commerce and Labor, but it was objected to and 


ruled out by the Chair. 
Subsequently, in support of this general idea, I said: 


Now, Mr. Chairman, in view of the contemplated coordination of the 
canal and commerce, it would seem as if we ought to provide in some 
way for the business man who wants to do business on or through the 
canal, It is patent to anyone who visits the zone and stops overnight 
at the Tivoli Hotel that foreign nations have their representatives on 
the und. It is obvious also that, so far as they have been able to do 
so, they have made Panama a basis for operations in the contest for the 
commerce of South America. We are already buying extensively from 
those foreign agents ourselves. 

To what extent have we encouraged American business interests to 


make business by or through the canal? We know that Germany and 
Great Britain are already intrenched in the countries south of Panama 
and that they have been more successful in making frien“: with the 
60,000,000 of people there than we have. What warehouse facilities 
have we offered Americans? What banking factors or means of cx- 
change? What opportunities to study the language and customs of 
South Americans or to show our samples? I do not insist that it is 
the business of the Government to do all these things for the individual 
business man, but I do believe that by our decision to make the zone a 
military reservation we are helping to shut the door in his face. 

The fortification of the canal having been provided for, with- 


out regard to the commercial advantages that might be acquired 
through our control of the Canal Zone, I introduced another 
bill, hoping it might be considered, apart from both the San 
Francisco Exposition, which must necessarily be temporary, 
and also the fortifications question. This bill contemplated a 
Panama Canal trade commission to investigate and report upon 
the possibilities of the canal as a commercial feeder. It was 
referred to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
which has not yet seen fit to act upon it. It is also a fact that 
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Hany commercial bodies expressed their approval of this bill 
and urged that something be done on the lines suggested. The 
bill was as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 25779) creating a Panama Canal trade commission, and 


to enable the commercial, agricultural, and industrial interests of the 
United States to derive advantages from the Panama Canal. 


Be it enacted, etc., That a commission to be known as the Panama 
Canal trade commission, to consist of the Secretary of the Department 
of Commerce and Labor, the Secretary of the Department of Agricul- 
ture, and five representative citizens, members of commercial or indus- 
trial organizations of the United States, no two of whom shall be resi- 
dents of the same State, shall be ogee by the President to inquire 
into and report upon the possibilities and advantages of the Panama 
Canal and the territory adjacent thereto within the Panama Zone for 
the fostering, promotion, and development in Central and South Amer- 
ha — in other countries of the commerce and industry of the United 

ates, 

y Sec. 2, That it shall be the duty of the Panama Canal trade com- 
mission, created in the 3 section of this act, to report from 
time to time to the President as to the advantages to be derived by the 
farmers, the merchants, and the manufacturers of the United States, 
and by all citizens having to do with the raw or finished products ot 
the soil. the forests, the mines, or the waters of the Uni States, to 
the end that the vast expenditures made by the United States in the 
construction and maintenance of the Panama Canal and the United 
States territory adjacent thereto may be of advantage and benefit to the 
people of the United States. And for the information of the people 
of the United States the said commission shall include in its report 
to the President all available data as to the use made of the Panama 
Canal and adjacent territory, including the cities of Panama and Colon, 
by foreign nations engaged in commercial transactions with Central 
and South America, in which, by or through the Panama Canal and 
adjacent United States territory, the commercial relations of the 
United States might be strengthened and improved. 7 

Sec. 3. That the members of the Panama Canal trade commission, 
excepting the Secre of the Department of Commerce and Labor 
and the Secretary of the Department of Agriculture, shall receive for 
their services $1, per annum each; that necessary traveling expenses 
on official business incident to the work of the commission shall be 
paid to all the members of the commission, and that the commission 
may employ such expert and clerical assistance as may be necessary 
to carry on the work provided for in this act. 

Sec. 4. That the limit of cost to enable the Panama Canal trade 
commission to give effect to and to execute the provisions of the 
foregoing sections of this act shall be the sum of $50,000. 

With this hurried statement of well-intentioned efforts to 
direct publie attention to the desirability of acquiring some- 
thing from the people of the United States in return for their 
vast expenditure upon the canal, I am naturally pleased to 
note that the Secretary of State, in his letter to the gentleman 
from Virginia [Mr. FToop], under date of January 20, 1915, 
approves the idea of a permanent exhibit in connection with the 
approaching exposition of the Government of Panama at Pan- 
ama City. It indicates that we are gradually coming round 
to the suggestion of a permanent exposition for the display of 
American products and wares, no matter whether it is held in 
Washington, in San Francisco, in New York, or on the Isthmus. 
Some day it may be found that such a plan as was, outlined 
in my bill of February, 1911, will contribute very largely to 
our own prosperity and to the peace of nations. We may not 
yet be ready for it on so Jarge a scale. We certainly could not 
accomplish it with the appropriations proposed in this bill, nor 
at the remote location from Panama City which the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. MANN] indicates is to be the scene of the 
Government of Panama activities. 

We could not erect for $100,000, as proposed in this bill, any 
such building for exhibition purposes as would be commensurate 
with the display we should make of our manufactures and 
farm products, nor would the $25,000 suggested for exhibits 
only begin to meet the situation. The permanent exposition 
that ought to be established somewhere as a memorial of the 
Panama Canal, which is our international trade promoter, 
should have all the facilities of an international trade bureau 
as well as floor space for American samples and the vast quan- 
tity of exhibits that would come up from the factories and 
farms as well as from the mines and the seas. We should be 
able to give the manufacturer in Detroit as much information 
about trade conditions in Ceylon as the intending Ceylon pur- 
chaser would desire to have about the industries of Detroit. 
There should be the most complete and up-to-date information 
on rates, tariffs, banking customs, and methods of transporta- 
tion, and we should provide along with our greatest show place 
the most accurate and detailed information that we had reason 
to believe might come to us upon the creation of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and Labor in 1903. The province of that 
department as set forth in the act was: 

To foster, promote, and develop the foreign and domestic commerce, 
the mining, manufacturing, shipping, and fishery industries, the labor 
interests, and the transportation facilities of the United States. 

And it is high time the American business men and producers 
were getting the full benefit of this splendid program. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOORE. I will. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. I would like to ask the gentleman if he 
does not believe that one active, well-trained, thoroughly intelli- 
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gent commercial traveler would do more good in the way of 
getting trade than an exposition on the Isthmus, even at the 
expense of $100,000? 

Mr. MOORE. No; I would not go that far. One thoroughly 
trained commercial traveler could do a-splendid business for 
his particular concern. If he should go out to sell American 
hats or shoes, he could drum up a special trade, but that would 
be for ore concern; it would not have that broad and nation- 
pie i interest we would like to see taken in an enterprise of this 

ind. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Does not the gentleman believe that the 
various productive enterprises will have their representatives 
there, or salesmen, soliciting trade and getting it? 

Mr. MOORE. Well, my experience as a result of two visits 
to the canal taught me something with respect to the trade 
activities of the United States. I noticed very particularly that 
the representatives of foreign nations were there. I observed 
that the German representatives were on the Canal Zone, that 
the French representatives were there, that the British repre- 
sentatives were there, but I saw very few representatives of the 
United States, or seeking to promote American trade. 

Most of the Americans on the canal were sightseers, or were 
there because they were being paid by the United States to do 
some work in connection with the canal. They were not taking 
advantage of the trade opportunities that might come from mix- 
ing up with the nationalities that were on the canal, or other- 
wise ingratiating themselves and the things they had to sell 
into the confidence of foreigners. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
yania has expired. 

Mr. MOORE. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent for 
five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania asks 
unanimous consent for five minutes more. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Mr, Chairman, I would like to ask the gen- 
tleman, with his permission, another question or two. I want 
to get at the facts. Does not the gentleman believe that those 
representatives of English, German, and other European com- 
mercial houses who were on the Isthmus of Panama were not 
there to meet the casual visitor or traveler crossing the Isthmus, 
but were there to sell goods to the merchants residing on the 
Isthmus at Panama or Colon, or whereyer it is? 

Mr. MOORE. If their objective was to do business only on 

the Isthmus of Panama, that might be true. But I presume 
that was only an incident of their being there. They were com- 
ing up from and going back to Ecuador and Chile and Argen- 
tina. They were there doing business generally. Panama is a 
central point and an international meeting place, and I suppose 
these foreigners were improving upon their opportunities there. 
The truth is that many of them have become well established in 
the South American markets, which up to the present time the 
United States has not attempted to do as it should. 
, Mr. SLAYDEN. If the gentleman will bear with me, the 
point I want to make is this: They have gotten themselves well 
established in the South American trade and Central American 
trade because they went to the places where the merchants 
reside. They went to the people where the customers were, and 
not stopping at a central point and trying to do business through 
anticipation. * The way they do business is to go and visit the 
yarious countries and present their goods and their prices? 

Mr. MOORE. That may be true wherever they go out spe- 
cifically for a specific kind of business. They may have pro- 
duced results, and no doubt they did. They understood the 
language; they understood Spanish, which the average Ameri- 
can traveler does not. They made themselves understood by 
the people, and they remained in the territory long enough 
to get the confidence of the people, which the American hustler 
will not usually wait to do. 

The Yankee traveler goes there and does not remain long 
enough to get acquainted with the trade customs, banking, and so 
forth. We expected to improve upon these conditions when the 
Department of Commerce was founded in 1903. Its special 
function was to be to develop American trade at home and 
abroad. Here at Panama was the greatest American enterprise 
ever attempted, and not a dollar spent in any way to help our- 
selves commercially, and commerce includes mechanics and 
labor in the United States. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. 

Mr. MOORE. I will. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. I desire to ask the gentleman 
what has been the success of the Philadelphia exposition, for 
which he has had appropriations for many years? 

Mr. MOORE. To which exposition does the gentleman refer? 


Will the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. The permanent exhibit that was 
established many years ago. 

Mr. MOORE. If the gentleman refers to the Commercial 
Museum, I would inform him that it receives no appropriations 
from the Government. It is maintained by its members and by 
small appropriations received from the city of Philadelphia and 
the State of Pennsylvania. It does not receive anything from 
the United States at all. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. But it did at one time. 

Mr. MOORE. It did receive an appropriation when the inter- 
national exhibits were being brought in and when nations were 
being invited to conference and a great deal was being done to 
improve our relations, particularly with the Latin-American 
countries. The record in connection with that institution is a 
proud one, and although it serves the people generally, the Gov- 
ernment saw fit to shut it off from appropriations. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. And what have been the results 
of the museum? 

Mr. MOORE. The results have been excellent. So much so 
that at the exposition building, where information is available 
in respect to raw materials, tariffs, and so forth, of all countries, 
when free lectures are given there is not room to accommodate 
the people who come daily wishing to acquire information in 
regard to international trade. It is a valuable information bu- 
reau for business men desiring to expand their connections and 
for foreigners seeking to know about American conditions. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. MOORE. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the RECORD, 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. ` 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Mr. Chairman, I ask the privilege of pro- 
ceeding for five minutes. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I make the pcint of order against 
tħe paragraph. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois makes a 
point of order against this paragraph. 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. I concede the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is sustained. 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amend- 
ment in lieu of the paragraph. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will send his amendment 
to the Clerk’s desk. 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. My amendment proposes, Mr. Chair- 
man, to strike out of the item 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend, page 27, line 15—— 


Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. That is not what I want. If the 
Clerk will take the bill, I will indicate. I want to strike out all 
the item on line 18—— 

Mr. MANN. I suggest to the gentleman that he ask leave to 
return to this place later. 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. It will take but a minute. 

Mr. MANN. So that he can have his amendment prepared. 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. It will take just a minute. Strike 
out, on line 18, beginning with the figures “$75,000,” down to 
and including the words “to be expended” in line 24. And the 
rest of it is the amendment I offer. s 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend, page 27, by striking out—— 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. And, on line 15, strike out 5100, 
000” and insert $25,000.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will suggest to the gentleman 
that he reduce his amendment to writing. 

Mr. MANN. Ask leave to return to the paragraph. 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. The Clerk has it there now, if the 
Chair will permit him to read it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read the amendment. The 
Chair wishes to say that you can not amend the paragraph. 
It has been stricken out on a point of order. 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. I am not trying to amend the para- 
graph. I am offering an amendment in lien of the paragraph, 
which I ask the Clerk to read. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

On Une 15, page 27, strike out “ $100,000" and insert“ 825,000 “; 
and on the same page, line 18, strike out all after the word “ country” 
down to and including the word “ expended,” im line 24, 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, let the Clerk read the 
rest of the paragraph. That is not my amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 


The Clerk read as follows: 
For an appropriate exhibit of the arts, industries, manufactures, 


products of the soil and mines of the United States, and, as far as 
practicable, of the functions of the General Government, and an exhibit 
of such other articles as the President may direct, including an exhibit 
relating to the Panama al. 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. That is not my amendment. The 
Clerk should begin on 11. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman had better adopt 
my suggestion. 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. I adopt the gentleman's suggestion 
and ask unanimous consent to pass over that item for the 
present and return to it later. 

The CHAIRMAN, Without objection, the paragraph will be 
passed over and returned to later. 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

That the President is hereby requested to take such steps as he may 
deem necessary to have the Republic of Cuba reimburse the United 
States to the extent of $6,509,511.26, said sum being the amount ex- 


pended out of the Treasury of the United States from 1907 to 1909 on 
account of the army of pacification in Cuba. 


Mr. McKENZIE. Mr. Chairman, I make a point of order on 
that. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mo- 
KENZIE} makes a point of order on the paragraph. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, it is clearly subject to a point 
of order. It is legislation. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
McKenzie] want to be heard on that? 

Mr. McKENZIE. No. I do not care to be heard on it. It 
is too important a matter to be put through on a bill of this 
character. Therefore I make the point of order. 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, it is an item re- 
questing the President of the United States to take such steps 
as he may deem necessary to have the Republic of Cuba reim- 
burse the United States to the extent of $6,509,511.26, which 
this Government expended in Cuba for the benefit of Cuba. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield to 
me for a question? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. Yes. 

Mr, MADDEN. The gentleman does not maintain that this 
is not legislation, does he? 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. I have not gotten to that point. 

I want to say, Mr. Chairman, that in 1906, during the dis- 
turbed conditions in the island of Cuba, our Government estab- 
lished a provisional government in Cuba, and the Hon. William 
H. Taft, who was then Secretary of War, acting under instruc- 
tions of the President, proclaimed, on September 29, 1906, this 
provisional government. They did it with the assurance to the 
Government of Cuba that it would be temporary. It was tem- 
porary, but it established peace and order there, and in doing 
so there was expended out of the Treasury of the United States 
the sum of $6,509,511.26, with the understanding that the Cuban 
Government would reimburse this Government for that amount 
o2 money. 

This is simply a request to the President to take steps to col- 
lect that amount, which he will do if the Cuban Government is 
able to pay it. If the Cuban Government is not able to pay it, 
he will not do it. Our bill carries $4,400,000, and this sum is 
more than $2,000,000 in excess of the entire amount which the 
bill carries. The Cuban Government owes it to this Govern- 
ment. There is no question on the face of the earth about that. 
Our Treasury needs this money, and if the Cuban Goyernment 
8 able be pay it I see no reason why it should not be requested 
0 pay 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Virginia yield 
to the gentleman from Illinois? 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. Yes. 

Mr. MANN. Has the President now the power to deal with 
the Cuban Government on this subject? A 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. I think he has that power, but this 
is a reminder—— 

Mr. MANN. Would he not have just as much power now as 
he would have if we passed this item? 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. This is a reminder tọ the Presi- 


dent, and a congressional sanction or authority for the Presi- 
dent to act. 

Mr. MANN. If the gentleman will permit, are we not just 
now on both sides of the Chamber, in the main—at least those 
who feel the responsibility—trying to keep Congress from in- 
terfering with the President in our foreign relations? And. 
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does the gentleman think it is an apt time for Congress to 
poke its nose into the relations between this country and for- 
eign affairs? 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. I think the gentleman is doing all 
he can to keep Congress from interfering with the President in 
our diplomatic relations. Not all of his side are. 

Mr. MANN. I am doing that now on this item. 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. This would in no way cause fric- 
tion or tend to create trouble. We can trust the President to 
take care of that. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
there for a question? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Chairman, 
that the time of the gentleman be extended for one minute. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the gentleman's re- 
quest. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I would like to inquire whether the State 
Department has made any recommendation that this item should 
be included in the bill or has recommended that it should be 
passed? 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. The State Department made no 
formal recommendation to the committee. A member of the 
committee, who is the author of this amendment, stated that 
the State Department—and I do not know with whom he con- 
ferred in the State Department—thought it ought to be in- 
cluded in this bill. 

Mr. STAFFORD. It is purely on the initiative of the com- 
mittee and has been recommended in the State Department? 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. It was in a bill referred to our com- 
mittee. The initiative was in Congress. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Was the bill referred to the State Depart- 
ment for its approval or disapproval? 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. Not formally. 

Mr. GARNER. Was any estimate of it made in the Book of 
Estimates? 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. No. 

Mr. McKENZIE. Mr. Chairman, I want to say this in rela- 
tion to the point of order: I am opposed to our Government 
assuming, in the first place, the rôle of international policeman ; 
but when we do it and interfere with the affairs of the people 
of other countries, I think it is in bad taste for us then to ask 
those people to pay us for our meddling, and I am opposed to 
the President of the United States making this request. There- 
fore I insist on the point of order. 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. May I ask the gentleman a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. McKENZIE. Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 
The point of order is sustained. The Clerk will read. 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. But, Mr. Chairman, the gentleman 
yielded to me for a question. 

The CHAIRMAN. If the gentleman wants unanimous con- 
sent, he can get it at any time, no doubt. 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. Very well; go ahead. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


CONFERENCE OF AMERICAN FINANCIERS. 


That the President is hereby authorized to extend to the Govern- 
ments of Central and South America an invitation to be represented by 
their ministers of finance and leading bankers, not exceeding three in 
number in each case, to attend a conference with the Secretary of the 
Treasury in the city of Washington at such date as shall be deter- 
mined by the President, with a view of establishing closer and more 
satisfactory financial relations between their countries and the United 
States of America; and authority is hereby given to the Secretary of 
the Treasury to invite, in his discretion, representative bankers of the 
United States to participate in the said conference. 


Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I make a point of order against 
the paragraph. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois makes a point 
of order on the paragraph. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman withhold 
his point of order for just a moment? 

Mr. MANN. Yes; I will withhold the point of order for a 
moment. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Chairman, I rose simply for the purpose 
of suggesting that it would be well to put in Cuba and Santo 
Domingo if you are going to invite them. 

Mr. MANN. I make the point of order against the paragraph. 
The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is sustained. The 
Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Sec. 2. That for the purpose of meetin necessary ex- 


ng such actual and 
Penses as may be incidental to the meeting of said conference, and for 


the entertainment of the foreign conferees, the sum of $50,000 is 

hereby appropriated, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise 

appropriated, to be expended under the direction of the Secretary of the 
asury. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I make a point of order against 
the paragraph. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman reserve it or make it? 

Mr. MANN. I make it. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. 
Froop] want to be heard on the point of order? 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. I concede it is good. I would like 
to say something, however, about the merits of it, if it is re- 
served. 

Mr. MANN. I make the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN, The point of order is sustained. 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. Now, Mr. Chairman, I move that 
we return to the two items passed over temporarily, on page 
18 and page 27. 

Mr. MANN. Let the Clerk read the item. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

WATERWAYS TREATY, UNITED STATES AND GREAT BRITAIN : INTERNATIONAL 
JOINT COMMISSION, UNITED STATES AND GREAT BRITAIN. 

For salaries and expenses, including salaries of commissioners and 
salaries of clerks and other employees appointed by the commissioners 
on the part of the United States, with the approval solely of the Sec- 
retary of State, including rental of offices at Washington, D. C., ex- 
pense of printing, and necessary traveling and other expenses, and for 
one-half of all reasonable and necessary joint expenses of the interna- 
tional joint commission incurred under the terms of the treaty between 
the United States and Great Britain concerning the use of boundary 
waters between the United States and Canada, and for other purposes, 
signed Jannary 11, 1909, as well as for the payment of necessary ex- 
penses, not to exceed the sum of $5,000, — — and compensation for 
services rendered under the direction of the Secretary of State in the 
examination and preparation of cases involving the use, distribution, 
or division of waters and other questions or matters of difference cov- 
ered by the treaty of January 11, 1909, between the United States and 
Great Britain, and in representing this Government and the American 
interests Involved in the presentation of such cases before the interna- 
tional joint commission constituted under that treaty, $40,000, together 
with the unexpended balance of the appropriation made for this object 
for the fiscal year 1915, said amounts to disbursed under the direc- 
tion of the Secretary of State: Provided, That no part of the appropria- 
tion shall be expended for subsistence of the commission, its attorney 
and secretary, except the sum of $5 per day when absent from Wash- 
ington on official business; and no part of it shall be expended for sub- 
sistence and traveling expenses from and to their places of residence 
and Washington. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. 
a point of order on these words: 

Not to exceed the sum of $5,000, incurred, and compensation for serv- 
ices rendered under the direction of the Secretary of State in the ex- 
amination and preparation of cases involving the use, distribution, or 
division of waters and other questions or matters of difference covered 
by the treaty of January 11, 1909, between the United States and Great 
Britain, and in representing this Government and the American inter- 
ests involved in the presentation of such cases before the International 
Joint Commission constituted under that treaty. 

I want to ask the chairman of the committee whether that 
$5,000 is not at this time being given to a gentleman for the 
purpose of acting as special counsel, whose title was first 
“counsel for the International Joint Commission” and then 
afterwards changed to “counsel for the United States before 
the commission.” 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. I think Mr. Tawney, a member of 
the commission, told me that there was some letter written to 
the commission which gave the gentleman a title different 
from the one that is carried in this bill. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. My information is that 
199 5 $5,000 is paid to a gentleman by the name of Manton M. 

yvel. 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. The best man connected with the 
commission; worth the whole bunch of them. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. I suppose so, since the 
personnel has been recently changed; but this gentleman, Mr. 
Manton M. Wyvel, was private secretary to the Secretary of 
State. 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. That is true; and Mr. Tawney was 
chairman of the Appropriations Committee in this House just 
before he was appointed, and Mr. Busby, who was secretary of 
the commission, was secretary to Speaker Cannon just before 
he was appointed on this commission. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Yes; but this gentleman, 
Mr. Wyvell, is not a member of the commission. He was ap- 
pointed at the request of Mr. Bryan. On November 11, 1913, 
he was appointed “counsel for the International Joint Com- 
mission” at a salary of $5,000. Now, where does that salary 
come from? 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. It is coming out of this fund, and 
he was appointed at the request of this commission. The Hon. 
James A. Tawney, the chairman of the commission, appeared 
before the Committee on Foreign Affairs nearly a year before 
the gentleman was appointed, and said that the commission was 


Mr. Chairman, I reserve 
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put to great disadyantage because England and English claim- 
ants were represented by lawyers familiar with the questions 
presented to the commission, while the United States was not 
represented at all, or was represented by some gentleman as- 
signed by the Department of Justice, who was not familiar 
with the questions the commission was considering, and that 
therefore American interests suffered; and they suggested that 
un attorney or counsel should be assigned to familiarize him- 
self with ‘this work and appear before the commission. 

Mr, HUMPHREY of Washington. Oh, yes; I understand 
that. The English Government was represented by counsel, but 
this gentleman was appointed to inform the counsel, and not 
to represent the United States. 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. That is not a fact at all, as I happen 
to know. He was appointed to represent the United States. 
Mr. Tawney informed me that the title first given him was not 
the title that he ought to have. I do not remember what it was. 
The wrong title was given him inadvertently, and it was 
changed. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. It was not given inadvert- 
ently; it was given that way so as to give a shadow of author- 
ity for paying him out of the fund appropriated for the com- 
mission. Let me give you some of the facts in relation to this 
appointment. First, I should like to ask what cases this gentle- 
man has prepared, representing the Government of the United 
States? 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. He has just been appointed, not very 
long ago. You ask me what cases he has prepared. I will tell 
you that I do not think they will be very numerous, because 
I do not think there is very much for this commission, which 
was established by the last Republican administration to take 
care of their lame ducks. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. I suppose that is true; 
and I notice that you managed to get a lame duck on it imme- 
diately afterwards, and put off a good Democrat in order to put 
him there, too. 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. We are bound by treaty to take care 
of these cases. The good Democrat whom the gentleman speaks 
of resigned because he did not care to render service on the 
commission any longer. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. The gentleman refers to a 
yery distinguished citizen of my State, and I happen to know 
something about his case. Does the gentleman want to convey 
the impression that the distinguished gentleman on this com- 
mission—I refer to ex-Senator Turner—was not requested to 
resign from that commission? 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. Yes. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. 
wrong. 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. I am not. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. He was given to under- 
stand by the Secretary of State directly that he wanted him to 
get off of that commission, in order that he might give the 
place to one of his friends. 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. The gentleman is mistaken about 
that. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. I know what I am talking 
about on that. The gentleman is talking about a distinguished 
citizen of my State, a distinguished Democrat and a lawyer 
of great ability; a man of the highest honor and standing, and 
my personal friend, And when the gentleman from Virginia 
makes the statement that this gentleman resigned without an 
intimation from the Secretary of State that he wanted him 
to get off that commission the gentleman is not stating what 
is correct. 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. I am referring to ex-Senator 
Turner, and I-agree with the gentleman about Senator Turner; 
but the gentleman is mistaken about his resignation being 
requested. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. I know about that part of 
it. I repeat that he was given to understand by the Secretary 
of State that his resignation was desired. Ask the Secre- 
tary of State and see if he will deny it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. I ask unanimous consent 
to proceed for five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Washington asks 
unanimous consent to proceed for five minutes. Is there ob- 
jection? 

There was no objection. _ 

Mr. CALDER. Will the gentleman yield for a moment? 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Yes. 

Mr. CALDER. Does the gentleman know that Mr. Wyvell 
was a candidate for Congress from a New York district in 1912 
and 1914, and that he is devoting the most of his time to 
making political speeches around the country? 


Then the gentleman is 


Mr, HUMPHREY of Washington. I will give you a little 
information about Mr. Wyvell. I do not know anything about 
the particular matter to which the gentleman refers, but 1 
know that Mr. Bryan, on November 11, 1913, appointed Mr. 
Wyvell under the title of “counsel for the International Joint 
Commission” at a salary of $5,000. You might just as well 
appoint one of the page boys of this House to advise the 
Supreme Court of the United States upon legal questions as to 
appoint this gentleman to advise a commission composed of 
great lawyers on legal questions. 

Then they made the discovery that that was not the proper 
thing to do, and so about December 16 the ‘Secretary wrote 
a supplemental letter and changed the title to“ counsel for the 
United States before the commission.” Before ‘that, when we 
had an important matter the department that was particularly 
interested in it furnished the counsel. For instance, when we 
had the case known as the Livingston Channel case the De- 
partment of Justice assigned Mr. Strickland from the depart- 
ment to represent it, as I recall. In the Sault Ste. Marie case 
they sent Mr. Koons, the law officer of the Chief of Engineers, 
to represent them. Now they have a distinguished gentleman 
that was a private secretary to the Secretary of State given 
the place, and the Secretary has directed the commission to 
pay his friend a salary monthly at the rate of $5,000 a year. 
Does the Secretary of State under the construction of this law 
have the right to direct the payment of that money? 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. He does. We thought it was neces- 
sary to give somebody control over the expenditure of this 
money besides the commission, that has heretofore been too ex- 
travagant with it. For instance, although the home of the com- 
mission is in Washington, these gentlemen have been allowing 
themselves $10 a day for subsistence for every day they were 
away from their homes on the business of the commission, 
whether they were in Washington or elsewhere. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Why does not the gentle- 
man move to abolish the commission? 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. We can not do it; we are bound by 
treaty to keep it up. We did cut the appropriation down, and 
we did put into this bill a provision by which to curtail their 
extravagance. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. But you want to give $5,000 
to some one who has not done anything. 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. We do not do anything of the kind. 
Mr. Wyvell’s salary began only on the day when he assumed the 
duties of the position indicated in this paragraph. It is only 
for payment when he is rendering services. Mr. Tawney, who 
was ‘then chairman of the commission, appeared before the com- 
mittee and complained of the system which the gentleman from 
Washington prefers, of assigning attorneys from the Department 
of Justice to his commission, and said that American ‘interests 
were put to a great disadvantage before the joint commission in 
dealing with questions between this country and Great Britain 
by reason of that fact, and he suggested that counsel ought to 
be assigned to do this particular work before the commission. 
Whether there was a mistake in giving the counsel à proper title 
in the first instance, I have only the information from Mr. 
Tawney, from whom, I presume, the gentleman got his in- 
formation. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. I have never spoken to 
Mr. Tawney in my life about this matter, either directly or in- 
directly. Who are the members of the commission? 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. Hon. James A Tawney, ex-Goy. 
Glenn, of North Carolina, and ex-Senator Obadiah G. Gardner, 
of Maine. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. In the hearings the other 
day, when this question arose before the gentleman’s committee, 
did not Mr. Gardner say that he was opposed to this special 
counsel? And did not Mr. Tawney add also that he wanted to 
be placed in the same category? 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. They did not say that. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Was not that the substance 
of what they said? 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. No; because Mr. Tawney had been 
there before and asked for him, and Senator Gardner backed 
him up in that request. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Washing- 
ton has expired. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. I ask for three minutes 
more, 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Washington? 

There was no objection. 


Mr. FLOOD. of Virginia. What Senator Gardner did say was, 


after he became chairman of the commission, he approved of the 
restriction upon the expenditure of this fund and thought the 
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members of the commission should devote all of their time to 
the work. à 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. If the gentleman from 
Virginia has no objection, I will place in the Recorp the state- 
ments of Mr. Tawney and Mr. Gardner before the committee. 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. I have no objection. Mr. Tawney 
did make this objection, that this money ought not to come out 
of this fund; that it ought not to reduce the fund that they han- 
dle. The committee thought they had too large an appropria- 
tion, and we not only required that this payment should come 
out of that appropriation, but we cut it down $10,000. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. I want to ask the gentle- 
man another question. This special counsel, as he is now called, 
has a suite of offices in the Woodward Building in this city. I 
would like to know how those offices are furnished and how the 
expenses are paid. Does it come out of this fund of $40,000? 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. Yes. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Under the direction of the 

It will be in the future. 


Secretary of State? 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. I think I understand the 
situation. Here is a gentleman appointed by the Secretary of 
State special counsel of the United States, notwithstanding that 
heretofore counsel has been assigned by the Department of 
Justice or some other department where counsel was particularly 
qualified for the work; that he was appointed by the Secretary 
of State; that he is being paid by the month at the request of 
the Secretary of State; and that he has furnished an office, and 
the rent of that office is paid at the request of the Secretary of 
State; and, so far, my information is that he has not prepared 
any case nor done any work for this commission, but is helping 
the distinguished Secretary of State in getting places for de- 
serving Democrats; and I make the point of order. 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. That has about as much foundation 
as most of the statements that the gentleman makes. Here is 
what Mr. Tawney said: 

The difficulty heretofore has been that there was no authority for the 
appointment of anyone in the State Department, and there was no 
appropriation out of which to pay for the services, and it was at their 
request, at the request of the State Department officials, that I con- 
as chairman of the United States section of the International 
Joint Commission, a per ago, that $5,000, or so much thereof as might 
be necessary, should paid for the services and the expenses incident 
to appearing before the commission, to be taken out of our appropria- 
tion. It was then that they first selected some one to represent the 
Government of the United States. We regarded it as so essential that 
we were willing to have it appear that the expenses of the commission 
were $5,000 more than they actually are. That was the only way out 
of it, and that was the reason for the appropriation. The expenditure 
of the appropriation is all under the ion of the Secretary of State 
anyway, so that I do not see that it makes much difference whether it 
comes out of one pocket or another. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. I am unable to follow the 
gentleman. From just what line was he reading? 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. I was reading from the statement 
of Mr. Tawney, on page 71 and page 72, in reference to the em- 
ployment of Mr. Wyvell as counsel. He did object, in some part 
of the hearings, I recall, to compensation coming out of this 
appropriation, but he says here that so essential does he regard 
it that they have a counsel that they would consent to have 
their appropriation taxed with this additional $5,000. As to Mr. 
Wyvell’s ability as an attorney, he is an able attorney, a high- 
class man, a splendid citizen, nominated, as somebody suggested, 
by one of the great New York districts for Congress, and he is 
a man who made a very efficient secretary to the Secretary of 
State, and is amply able to cope with the lawyers who will repre- 
sent Great Britain before this tribunal. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Mr. Chairman, I am per- 
fectly satisfied that a gentleman who would accept a position at 
$5,000 a year must be capable to advise this international com- 
mission, and that he must be a great international lawyer. That 
fact alone is sufficient evidence to prove that he is competent to 
fill a high position of that character. 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. Oh, I recall that the gentleman 
from Washington served here for $5,000 a year, with only the 
addition of mileage. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Certainly. 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. And was very willing to do it. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington, But I never posed as a 
great international lawyer. 5 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. The gentleman certainly posed as a 
8 and a statesman ought to be worth as much as a 

wyer. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Oh, I would not plead 
guilty to even that. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Washing- 
ton has expired. l 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may proceed for fiye minutes more. 


The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. I want now to read to the 
gentleman what I had in mind a little while ago, because I do 
not want either the gentleman or the House to think that I had 
no foundation for the statement I made. The Chairman says: 

The counsel for the United States would have to go wherever the 


Mr. Tawnuy. Yes; if, in the judgment of the Secretary of State, the 
Interests of the United States Government required that. 

I have no objection to a counsel for the United States. The 
United States ought to be represented, but heretofore the United 
Sates has been represented by the different departments without 
any additional salary. They have always taken some one; but 
here is what was said: 

The CHamman. Would he pay his own expenses? 

Mr. Tawney. No; it — have to be paid out of the $5,000. 

Do I understand the gentleman to contend that this gentle- 
man's expenses are paid out of that $5,000? 

Mr. SMITH of New York. No. 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. Not under this law. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Then I read further from 
the hearings: 

Mr. Goopwin. Then the salary and the expenses incident to the 


appearing of counsel before the commission would have to be paid out 
of that $5,000? 5 


Mr. TAWXIxX. There is a variance of opinion concerning the con- 
struction of that provision. 

Mr. GARDNER. I would like to say in connection with this matter that 
Goy, Glenn and myself were to the appointment of an attorney 
as a part of the American section of the international joint commission. 

Mr, Tawney. I would like to have you include me that statement 
ment also, because that was so. 

I thought I was right about that. All of them objected to 
this special council. 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. But the gentleman is not right. 
They were opposed to the commission having a counsel, to the 
appointment of an attorney as part of the American section of 
the commission. They wanted the United States to have a 
counsel to represent this Government before the commission. 
They did not want the commission to have a counsel, 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. That is exactly what the 
gentleman was appointed for. 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. That is not what he is now. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. And the reason they 
changed it was because they discovered there would be some 
difficulty about getting his salary. 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. Oh, no. It was simply the correc- 
tion of a mistake. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. There was no mistake 
about it. The change was made so that the Secretary of State, 
as he thought, might have authority to direct the payment of his 


salary. I make the point of order. 
Mr. MANN. I will ask the gentleman to reserve it for a 


while, 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. I reserve it. 

Mr. GOULDEN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman from 
Washington yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Yes, 

Mr. GOULDEN. I want to state, in reference to this gen- 
tleman, that I indorse every word the chairman of the commit- 
tee so tersely said about Mr. Wyvell. I know Mr. Turner is 
regarded as a first-class lawyer, a good man in every respect, 
but I know Mr. Wyvell personally very well, that he is the 
peer of Mr. Turner in every respect, and is a first-class lawyer. 
He lived in the district that I have the honor to represent for 
a number of years, and I know him well as a neighbor and a 
citizen. He is entirely competent in every respect to occupy the 
position to which he has been named and will reflect credit on 
the Government in the important position he now occupies. 

Mr, HUMPHREY of Washington. But he does not take the 
position of Senator Turner. 

Mr. GOULDEN. I consider him just as good a lawyer, and 
that is quite complimentary to him, as Senator Turner stands 
deservedly high in his profession. 

Mr. CLINE. Mr. Chairman, I do not think the aspersions 
cast upon Mr. Wyvell's ability as a lawyer by the gentleman 
from Washington [Mr. HUMPHREY] ought to go unanswered. 
Of course, if that statement were confined in knowledge to the 
membership of the House, who know the gentleman from Wash- 
ington and know the amount of bombasity he unloads on the 
House almost daily in malicious criticism of the administration 
or some of its principal administrative officers, it would be a dif- 
ferent proposition; but I want to call the attention of the coun- 
try to some of the men who recommended Mr. Wyvell—men 
who know him, men who are acquainted with his ability—and 
place their statements in the balance against the statement of 
the gentleman from Washington, and let the House and the 
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country know whether there is any foundation for the gentle- 


man’s statement. I read from the statement of Secretary Bryan 


in the hearings: 


He is recommended by a large number of persons in New York who 
are acquainted with his legal ability, anong others Hon. Samuel Sea- 
bury, recently elected judge of the Court of 2 of New York State; 
by Hon John Ford, Hon. Charles L. Guy, Hon. James A. Blanchard, 
Hon. L. A. Giegerich, Hon. Mitchell L. Erlanger, justices of the supreme 
court of the first district; and by Hon. John P. Cohalan, surrogate of 
New York County; by Hon. William F. Schneider, county clerk of New 
York County ; by Hon. Cuthbert W. Pound; Herbert P. Bissell ; pt L. 
Taylor, justice of the Supreme Court of New York 9 judicial 


district; by Hon. James W. Gerard, ambassador to rmany; Hon. 
E. R. O'Malley, MEMEDE attorne meral of New York State; Hon. 
Frank Irvine, dean of the Cornell Law School; and E. H. Woodruff, 


professor of law in the Cornell Law School. 

I think that is sufficient indorsement to.say whether Mr. 
Wyvell is competent to occupy this position, and the source of 
authority is so great and the information is such that it ought 
to be received by this House and by the Secretary of State, who 
suggested the appointment of Mr. Wyvell, as sufficient to war- 
rant the appointment. I do not think the statement made by 
the gentleman from Washington that the appointment was made 
without regard to qualification ought to go unchallenged. I 
make this answer in defense of a man who can not answer for 
himself. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, for the benefit of those who do 
not know the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. CLINE], who has 
just resumed his seat, and as he says for the benefit of the 
country, I would like to say that the gentleman from Washing- 
ton [Mr. Humpurey] has no superior in this House in the way 
of ability. He is one of the best working’ Members of the 
House, and he thinks and talks clearly. If the gentleman from 
Indiana would study the gentleman from Washington and emu- 
late his example, he would be a much better Member of the 
House than he is, and he is not a bad one at that. 

An honest confession, it is said, is good for the soul; and I 
am going to make a little confession and take part of the blame. 
This commission was created several years ago, ostensibly in 
accord with the provisions of a treaty. It has been operating 
for some years and I presume doing some very good work. The 
former secretary of the commission was Mr. Busby, who used 
to be the secretary to the Speaker of the House, Mr. Cannon. 
When the Democratic administration came into power it was 
reasonable to suppose that the commission would be reconsti- 
tuted and be made up of two Democrats and one Republican. 
It was reasonable to suppose that the new reconstituted com- 
mission would employ a Democratic secretary. The commission, 
in fact, was not immediately reconstituted, though it was 
shortly; but the commission as reconstituted really wanted to 
keep Mr. Busby in as secretary, and I am frank to say I wanted 
to keep Mr. Busby in as secretary; but in a moment of temporary 
mental aberration I suggested that Mr. Klutz, who was then 
being urged for appointment as secretary of this commission by 
the Secretary of State, should be appointed as counsel for the com- 
mission and that Mr. Busby be allowed to remain as secretary 
of the commission. Fatal suggestion. As soon as the recom- 
mendatlon was made—and I ought to have known it—that there 
could be a new place created, the suggestion was accepted. The 
new place was created and Mr. Busby did not keep his place. 
Mr. Klutz was appointed secretary of the commission and the 
new place was filled by another noble Democrat. I do not criti- 
cize the department for doing this. I am only sorry that in a 
moment I suggested this extravagance, though I do not think 
that extravagance is so much in the counsel as it is in the rest 
of the membership connected with the commission and their em- 
ployees. However, I will try to make it up some time and save 
that $5.000 somewhere else. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. 
proceed for five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Washington asks 
unanimous consent to proceed for five minutes. Is there objec- 
tion? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Mr. Chairman, it seems to 
have become a fashion recently with a few certain gentlemen 
every time I make a remark to get up and reply by something 
of the character of the statement made by the gentleman from 
Indiana IMr. CLINE]. Now, a while ago while I was speaking 
about Mr. Wyvell I did not reflect upon his character. It was 
the character of the position which he was holding to which I 
was objecting, because I do not believe from what I know 
about it that he has rendered any service. But the gentleman 
from Indiana [Mr. CLINE] immediately rose and made a state- 
ment the character of which has been made familiar by these 
featherweight statesmen who are back scratching the President 
and the Secretary of State. Now, gentlemen, I am not going to 
criticize him, because if there is anything I admire about a 
bootlicker it is his faithfulness. For these gentlemen who stand 


Mr. Chairman, I ask to 


up here and defend the Secretary of State for patronage re- 
ceived, I have nothing but admiration. But because they re- 
ceive this compensation I do not want them to think that they 
can stand up here on this floor every time I make a remark 
upon any occasion and attack me in the manner they have. 
Since I have been a Member of this House, and I leave it to the 
gentlemen on each side, I have never attacked any man per- 
sonally except when I have first been attacked, never; and in 
the speeches I made I did not refer to any gentleman in person, 
and I give notice that this method of some of these would-be 
statesmen on that side of the House attacking me and villifying 
me personally every time I speak is going to come to an end, 
or I am going to have something to say in reply. There is a 
certain class of individuals so constituted, so narrow brained, 
that if you let a thing of this kind pass by too long they take 
it for cowardice or for a degree of good nature which I may not 
always possess. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman withdraw the point 
of order? 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. 
of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is sustained. 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. The Chair does not sustain that 
point of order; it is based on a treaty. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman has not made any argu- 
ment against it. 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. The Chair did not give me time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will give the gentleman time. 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, this appropriation is 
founded upon a treaty between this country and Great Britain. 
The only authority we have for making any part of this appro- 
priation is by the fact we have a treaty and that treaty au- 
thorizes this Government to appoint, on the part of this Govern- 
ment, oe necessary officials to attend the meeting of this joint 
tribunal. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentlenian yield in that par- 
tieular? 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. Yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I had occasion some years ago to review 
that treaty which was entered into between this country and 
Great Britain, and I do not think the context of the treaty 
agrees with the statement of the gentleman that there was 
any authority for the employment of these officials—— 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. The treaty has that provision, and 
it necessarily follows that the Goyernment could not carry out 
the provisions of this treaty without the necessary officials, 
The appropriation is authorized by treaty. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I will say further, for the benefit of the 
Chair, if he will permit, when the original authorization was 
first incorporated in an appropriation bill it was the under- 
standing on this side that it was subject to a point of order. 
I remember having examined the treaty at that time. Now, I 
have not had occasion to examine it since. 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia (reading) 

This commission was created by authority of the treaty of January 
11, 1909, between the United States and Great Britain to pass upon 
applications approved by either Government for the use, obstruction or 
diversion of the boundary waters on one side that might affect the 
level on the other side, the construction of dams or obstructions in the 
boundary waters; the decision of the commission being final in those 
cases. The commission may also be called upon to examine and report 
on other differences between the two Government, involving rights. ob- 
ligations and interests along tne boundary. 

Under that treaty this commission was constituted and of 
course the necessary assistants for the commission are con- 
templated. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair does not find this includes 
assistants to the commission. The Chair finds that this 
counsel is to be employed for the United States before the 
commission. 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman mean to say that the 
treaty would cover that or carry that? 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. Yes; because it is necessary to 
carry out the treaty. 

The CHAIRMAN. But this counsel is to argue cases before 
the 5 he is not a counsel to advise the commission 
ut all. 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. That is true. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. I call attention to the 
fact that this is a new position, one that has only been created 
recently, as the gentleman from Illinois has stated. It was 
not necessary before, because counsel were assigned from the 
other department. 

The CHAIRMAN. It is in the appropriation bill for last 
year. 


No; I insist on the point 
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Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. But I think that was the 
first time it was carried. 

Mr, FLOOD of Virginia. It was in last year's appropriation 
bill. It was put in there upon the suggestion of the then chair- 
man of the commission, Mr. Tawney, and this is a limitation on 
the rest of the appropriation. If it is not paid out <f this ap- 
propriation there will have to be no appropriation made for it. 
So this is a limitation upon this appropriation, the amount that 
the commission has to expend. i 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair does not think the question of 
whether another appropriation would have to be made to pay 
this counsel should enter into our consideration at all. The 
provision reads: 

eed the 
CCC 
the direction of the Secretary of State in the examination and prepara- 
tion of cases involving the use, distribution, or division of waters and 
other questions or matters of difference covered by the treaty of Janu- 
ary 11, 1909. 

And then goes along: 

And in representing this Government and the American interests 
involved in the presentation of such cases before the International 
Joint Commission constituted under that treaty. 

Now, he is not appointed as counsel for the commission at all. 
He is employed to prepare the cases of the people—American 
citizens—to be presented before the Joint High Commission. 
Now, how it can be claimed that this is covered by a treaty 
creating a Joint High Commission the Chair can not see. 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. This is for salaries and expenses, 
including salaries of commissioners and salaries of clerks and 
other employees appointed by the commission on the part of 
the United States, making an appropriation of $40,000, and 
here is a limitation on it of $5,000. And on that account it 
would be in order. It limits. the amount to be appropriated 
to the commissioners and clerks for salaries and things to 
$35,000. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman mean to say that 
unless there is an authorization you have the right in an ap- 
propriation act to limit the expenditure of $5,000 of this money? 
You can not use a limitation for an authorization. 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. If it is a limitation, you can. Here 
is an appropriation of $40,000 and here is a provision in it that 
takes $5,000 from the commission to pay the counsel for this 
Government who appear before the commission, It is a limita- 
tion on that appropriation, It saves money to the Treasury, 
and, therefore, it is in order. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman permit? 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. Yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The gentleman is referring to an authori- 
zation for the payment of clerks and employees by the commis- 
sion. The Chair has pointed out that this official is really 
to be appointed, not by the commission but by the Secretary of 
State, and therefore it is not a limitation on the authority of 
the commission. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair does not view it that this is a 
limitation at all. It merely uses this wording to show how it 
should expend $5,000, and is not a limitation but an expendi- 
ture of $5,000-—and for what? To prepare cases to be presented 
to the joint high commission, and not to advise the joint high 
commission. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. Chairman, the treaty that was entered 
into between the United States and Canada was for the purpose 
of settling differences that might arise between the two Govern- 
ments about the boundary waters. Under that treaty it only 
states that each side shall appoint three commissioners and 
other officers, but under the act of Congress of 1911 this word- 
ing, at least inferentially, would give authority for the employ- 
ment of a counsellor for the joint high commissioners repre- 
senting the United States. And I might say in that connection 
that Canada is represented by counsel. I think it was stated 
before our committee that they had two counsellors. I am not 
sure about that, but they at least had one, and the commis- 
sioners representing this country thought it was fair to this 
country to be represented by counsel also. Here is the reading 
of the act of Congress of March 4, 1911. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman kindly give the page 
and volume? 

Mr. HARRISON. The page is 1364, Sixty-first Congress, 
1910-11, United States Statutes at Large. 

Mr. STAFFORD. What volume of the statutes? 

Mr. HARRISON. Volume 36. It says: 

For salaries and expenses, including salaries of commissioners and 
salaries of clerks appointed by the commissioners on the part of the 
United States with the approval solely of the Secretary of State, in- 
cluding rental and farniahtag, after the of this act, of offices 


at Washington, D, C., and necessary trave ex! and for one-half 
all reasonable and necessary joint expenses of the tional 


Joint Commission incurred under the terms of the treaty between the 
United States and Great Britain concerning the use of boundary waters 
between the United States and Canada, and other purposes, . 55 
January 11, 1909, $75,000, together with the balance unexpended July 
1, 1911, of the appropriation made for said joint commission for the 
fiscal year 1911. 

Now, I call the Chairman’s attention—— 

The CHAIRMAN. Is that the appropriation bill? 

Mr. HARRISON. Yes; but that is the authority of law, be- 
cause that is the authority of law that gave to the President 
the right to fix these salaries and which, at least inferentially, 
would give the right to appoint other officers to carry out the 
purposes of the treaty between Canada and the United States. 
It says further: 

Provided, That the salaries of the members of said commission on the 
part of the United States shall be fixed by the President, and the 
amount appropriated for the payment of salaries and other expenses 
hereunder shall be disbursed under the direction of the Secretary of 
State; that said commission or any member thereof shall have power 
to administer oaths— 

And so forth. . 

So I submit the wording of that statute, “the amount ap- 
propriated for the payment of salaries and other expenses 
hereunder shall be disbursed under the direction of the Secre- 
tary of State,” would carry out the purpose of the treaty, for 
the treaty says that these various officers shall be employed to 
carry out the terms of the treaty, without limiting the number 
or character of officers. I submit that there is authority of 
law for this appropriation for this counsel. 5 

Mr. STEVENS of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, if the Chair 
will indulge me, I think that, having some familiarity with the 
procedure befere this commission, I may make it clear to the 
Chair that the treaty should be the basis for the legislation for 
an official of this sort favored in the bill. Some people from 
my State were the first who were obliged to appear before this 
commission, and I assisted them at best I could, so that I have 
had some familiarity with the work and procedure of the com- 
mission. 

The CHAIRMAN. Can the gentleman throw any light on the 
point of order? = 

Mr. STEVENS of Minnesota. I think I can. The Chair will 
note that under the treaty there ean be but two litigants—the 
United States and Canada. Under the treaty the commission 
itself is a judicial tribunal. It is the only permanent judicial 
tribunal between the two nations. There is no other, and the 
commission has a yast responsibility under the treaty in decid- 
ing matters and controversies which may be referred to the 
commission by the two Governments. 

Now, the Chair must remember that before this judicial 
tribunal only two litigants can appear—the Canadian Govern- 
ment and the American Government—and that each Government 
must present its own case on matters for judicial determination. 
Under the treaty these Governments appear in a case. I think 
those are the words that were used in the treaty case and ques- 
tions and matters of difference. The Chairman read, I think, 
correctly from the treaty. 

When any citizens of the United States appear to have a mat- 
ter which should be presented to the commission, as my people 
have appeared to have, and seek that a matter be submitted to 
the tribunal, they first go to the Department of State. The de- 
partment, under the language of the treaty, is then obliged to 
formulate an application to present a case on matters to the 
commission. The Secretary of State and the United States 
as a party to the treaty then assume the responsibility of pre- 
senting this case to this judicial tribunal. That application is 
presented by the United States itself, and that treaty requires 
that it be done; and this is the official provided in this bill that 
this treaty requires now to prepare and present the matter for 
the United States. So that it seems to me it is clearly implied 
from the requirements of the treaty itself, a necessary provision 
for the United States making its application and presenting its 
case to the commission, that there should be proper officials to 
present the matter to a judicial tribunal. ‘ 

Now, who are these proper officials? Who prescribes the 
proper officials? Why, Congress, of course, has plenary author- 
ity in such matter to prescribe how the treaty shall be made 
effective, and Congress has provided this official as one of the 
proper officials to present this matter. It can call him any- 
thing it pleases, but his duty is to make effective the provisions 
of this treaty and present the case of the United States. No 
private individual can perform such duty. The law probibits 
it. So it must be done by an official provided by Congress, and 
this is the man. I can not see how the treaty can be made 
effective unless something like this be done. If so, it must and 
should be in order in this bill. 

Now, incidentally, Mr. Chairman, I wish to call the attention 
of the committee itself to the importance of this tribunal, and 
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I claim to have some information in regard to it, because, 
as this committee knows, my relations with Mr. Tawney were 
intimate when he was a Member of this House, and I know 
that those who knew him and know him now need not be as- 
sured that he needs no defense from those who were associated 
with him on the floor of this House. He was not only able and 
capable but was always solicitous for the public expense and 
the observance of the law and proprieties. He was careful of 
the public funds when he was the guardian of them, and I know 
he has not changed in this respect. This tribunal is one of the 
most important and one of the most dignified tribunals of its 
kind in the world, and gentlemen of the committee underesti- 
mate the responsibilities which it has had and the responsibil- 
ities that it must have incident to the controversies and cases 
and matters and differences which may be submitted by the 
United States to this commission. 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
allow me to interrupt him for a moment? 

Mr. STEVENS of Minnesota. Certainly. 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. I do not think that anything I have 
said would warrant the conclusion that I underestimate the 
importance of the commission or the importance of their work. 
The statement I made was that up to this time they had done 
very little work and had decided very few cases, and the criti- 
cism I had of the commission was that in former times they had 
made a loose expenditure of this money. 

Mr. STEVENS of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, I think the 
gentleman underestimates the work, both the amount and im- 
portance, which has been done and the work that is pending 
before this commission. The matter that came from my State 
was the first. It involved the boundary waters, the Lake of the 
Woods and Rainy Lake, between Minnesota and Canada, with 
their vast potentialities of manufacturing and its large inter- 
ests, involving untold millions of dollars for power and naviga- 
tion and the fisheries. Just west of us there is a very intricate 
controversy which has been under way for many years, and, 
if I recall, is expressly covered by the treaty concerning the 
Milk River, in Montana, capable of irrigating hundreds of thou- 
sands of acres of land. That river rises in the United States 
and flows up into Canada and comes back into the United States 
and possibly flows back into Canada again. I do not recall the 
exact geography on the controversy, but it is of great im- 
portance. How those waters shall be distributed and allotted 
has been a matter of controversy for years. The question in- 
volves millions of dollars and hundreds of thousands of acres 
of land and hundreds of thousands of people and will extend 
through the long future. That is a matter which is now under 
settlement by the commission. 

Mr. SMITH of New York. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 

jeld? 
i The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Minnesota yield 
to the gentleman from New York? 

Mr. STEVENS of Minnesota. Yes; I will be glad to yield to 
the gentleman on that point. 

Mr. SMITH of New York. I suggest to the gentleman that 
the United States Government has appropriated $5,000,000 for 
irrigation projects on the Milk River, which belongs to this 
general subject of settling the question of boundary waters. 

Mr. STEVENS of Minnesota. Yes. I am glad the gentleman 
did interrupt me. 

The matter of the height of the waters of Lake Superior in- 
volves, Mr. Chairman, the commerce on Lake Superior and that 
passing through the Soo Canal, which this commission has 
been considering for several years, and this committee knows 
that that commerce is larger than that in any other waters 
in the world. The commerce of this canal and of the waters 
sought to be controlled which these gentlemen have been con- 
sidering in the last few years is annually larger than the com- 
merce which can ever pass through the Panama Canal. More 
than 79,000,000 tons of commerce passed through those canals at 
the Soo last year, while the possible capacity of the Panama 
Canal, working day and night for 365 days in the year, is only 
80,000,000 tons. More canals are being constructed right now 
connecting the lakes on both sides—the Canadian and the 
American sides—because the possible increase will be so great. 
This commission must give its approval and pass on questions 
affecting the height and control of those waters, and recently 
by its wise action produced an annual revenue to the United 
States of $66,000 per annum for 30 years, or about $7,000,000 
for the Treasury. 

What I wish to point out to the committee is that this com- 
mission, which has charge of the controversies concerning the 
use of that water, the height of the water, and the diversion of 
the water, is a tremendously important body, and its dignity 
and authority should be guarded and respected.. Those contro- 
versies will continually arise between Canada on the one side 


and:the United States on the other as to the use, diversion, 
height, and pollution of these waters. 

I think the commission has been investigating the pollution 
of the water which is expressly provided by the treaty, which 
is a most important matter, affecting the welfare of the people 
of a most important part of this country, Thousands of people 
pass over these lakes and are obliged to use that water. Mil- 
lions of people live on the borders of those lakes and must use 
that water in one way or another. It is of the utmost impor- 
tance for this country and for Canada to have the right kind of 
use and disposition of that water, and that must come on our 
part through careful investigation by the Government of the 
United States, and then a proper presentation of these important 
matters to this commission. It is therefore the duty of the 
United States to be properly represented before this commission, 
to properly prepare its case as the treaty requires, and this is the 
official provided by Congress to represent it. It makes no differ- 
ence who the person may be, but it is important to have the right 
kind of an official provided by Congress to represent the United 
States in this matter. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Minnesota 
has expired. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I presume that the Chair 
is desirous of having information as to the authority which the 
law or the treaty gives for the appointment of this official. I 
have in my hand the original treaty, and I direct the attention 
of the Chair to Article VII of that treaty, which is the authority 
for the appointment of the three commissioners by the respec- 
tive Governments. It is as follows: 

The high contracting parties ee to establish and maintain an 
international joint commission of the United States and Canada, com- 
posed of six commissioners—three on the part of the United States, 
8 by the President thereof, and three on the part of the 

nited Kingdom, appointed by His Majesty on the recommendation of 
the Governor in Council of the Dominion of Canada. i 

I now direct the attention of the Chair to the really perti- 
nent paragraph as to the appointment of assistants, clerks, and 
secretaries, and providing for their expenses. It is found in 
the second paragraph of Article XII of the treaty : 

The United States and Canadian sections of the commission may each 
appoint a secretary, and these shall act as 9 pomt secretaries of the com- 
mission at its joint sessions; and the com ion may employ engineers 
and clerical assistants from time to time as it may deem advisable. 
The salaries and personal expenses of the commission and of the secre- 
taries shall be d by their respective Governments, and all reasonable 
and necessary joint sp of the commission incurred by it shall be 
paid in equal moieties by the high contracting parties. 

That is warrant for carrying in an appropriation bill items 
providing for the salaries of the commissioners, the secretaries, 
and for clerical assistants employed by the commission, and for 
incidental expenses incurred by it. This paragraph must also 
be considered in connection with the appropriation law already 
cited by the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. HARRISON], 
which is: 

Provided, That the salaries of the members of the said commission 
on the part of the United States shall be fixed by the President— 

That is not in conflict with the treaty obligation. And 
further— 
and the amount mye ela for the payment of salaries and other 
expenses hereunder shall be disbursed under the direction of the Secre- 
tary of State. 

Shall be disbursed, It refers to the expenses for clerical 
assistance and other expenses which the commission is author- 
ized to incur under the treaty, and only the Secretary of State 
shall be the disbursing officer. 

It is a matter of indifference to me who is the person filling 
this position. I am only presenting this to the Chair for him 
to determine whether there is any authorization of law for the 
employment by the Secretary of State of a counsel for the 
presentation of cases before this commission. Certainly the 
treaty which I have read to the Chair and also the paragraph 
cited by the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. Harrison] con- 
tains no warrant for the employment by the Secretary of State 
of any outside officials. ; 

Mr. HARRISON, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I will be glad to. i 

Mr. HARRISON. I want to say that on the first reading of 
that paragraph that the gentleman has cited I was of the same 
opinion as the gentleman is, because it specifies that they can 
appoint these secretaries and engineering and clerical forces; 
but if the gentleman will read that article 12 a little further 
he will find that the concluding clause of that article is as fol- 
lows: 

The commission may adopt such rules of procedure as shall be in 
accordance with justice and equity, and may make such examination in 
person and through agents or employees as may be deemed advisable. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The commission may, not the Secretary of 
State. 
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Mr. HARRISON. The commission may do it, and if the 
commission think it is advisable to employ counsel to make 
the investigation, certainly under the terms of the treaty they 
have a right to employ that counsel, who may be either an em- 
ployee or an agent, to make that examination, It strikes me 
that the very article the gentleman has cited gives authority 
of law. 

Mr. STAFFORD. But the gentleman will see that the com- 
mission are not employing the counsel, nor have they prescribed 
any rules or regulations for the employment of counsel. It is 
an outside matter for the Secretary of State to employ this 
counsel. 

Mr. HARRISON. This counsel is certainly to aid the com- 
mission, and while the appointment is not made directly by the 
commission, it is made on the recommendation of the commis- 
sion. 

Mr. STAFFORD. There is nothing on the face to show that. 

Mr. HARRISON. Here is a place that ought to be filled, and 
it is left optional with the Secretary of State to fill it. 

Mr. STAFFORD. You can not bring it within this authority 
by any such statement as that. 

Mr. SMITH of New York. Mr. Chairman, I call attention to 
section 817 of the Manual, a note under Rule XXI, which says: 

The authorization by existing law required in the rule to justify ap- 
e may be made also by a treaty, if it has been ratified by 

th the contracting parties. 

I think clearly the treaty covers this situation. 

Mr. SMITH of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, in construing a 
statute or treaty it seems to me that some weight should be at- 
tached to what has been done under it. What has been the 
course of procedure? I think it has been stated by some of the 
parties to this controversy that there has been one appropriation 
made of n like character. I think it is true that since the incep- 
tion of this treaty and since the organization of this commission 
there has been a similar official employed under the Republican 
administration. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Oh, the gentleman is mistaken about that. 
The gentleman did not listen to the statement of the distin- 
guished gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MANN]. 

Mr. STEVENS of Minnesota. The Republican Secretary of 
State did employ a man from Massachusetts by the name of 
Bumpus. 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. Mr. Chairman 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is ready to rule. 

Mr. SMITH of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, I repeat that under 

the Republican administration, and shortly after this commis- 
sion was created, a similar official was appointed, and this is the 
first time a point of order has been raised against an appropria- 
tion of this character. I think the Chairman ought to take into 
consideration what the authors of the law had in mind, as 
clearly defined by a long line of unbroken procedure since 
1909, the time of the adoption of the law. 

I am glad my distinguished colleague [Mr. HUMPHREY of 
Washington] had nothing to say against the personal character 
of Mr. Wyvell or his ability to fill the position creditably. I 
have known Mr. Wyvell for the last 15 years, and I know him 
to be a man of high character and exceptional legal ability, 
standing high in his own State and in his own party, and enti- 
tled to all the respect that this Congress or any other depart- 
ment of this Government can give him. The fact that he has 
been the private secretary to the Secretary of State should not 
sway our action in this matter one iota. He is a man capable 
of filling the position, and he will do honor to the service in 
which he is engaged. I trust the Chairman will not sustain the 
point of order, for I am satisfied that the position which Mr. 
Wyvell holds is within the contemplation of the act creating the 
commission, and Mr. Wyvell or some one else will have to be 
appointed to represent the Government in matters pending before 
the commission. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair has considered all the argu- 
ments on this point of order and regrets that he is unable to 
agree with the gentlemen who desire te retain this appropria- 
tion in the bill. The Chair views it that here is a high court, 
created for the consideration of cases between Canada and the 
United States. He yiews it that this commission have the right 
to incur expenses for clerical services and matters of that kind 
and to pay them out of the appropriation, according to the terms 
of the treaty. But the Chair does not feel that we have the 
right to limit any item in this appropriation bill except to pay— 


For services rendered under the direction of the Secretary of State in 
the examination and preparation of cases involving the use, distribu- 
tion. or division of waters and other questions or matters of difference 
covered by the treaty of January 11, 1909, between the United States 
and Great Britain, and in representing this Government and the Ameri- 
can interests involved in the presentation of such cases before the 
international joint commission constituted under that treaty. 


The distinction the Chair makes is that here is an attempt 
to employ counsel, not to advise the commission but to act 
under the direction of the Secretary of State in preparing cases 
to be presented to this commission, an absolutely different sit- 
uation. The counsel is not to act under the direction of the 
commission; he is to act under the direction of the Secretary 
of State, and his whole duties are to present the suits in which 
the United States Government and the American interests are 
involved before the court. It is as distinct as if we should say 
that the court had a right to employ counsel to present John 
Smith before it. It looks like an effort to use the treaty and 
the fund provided for salaries of the commission and other 
officials in the employment of counsel to present cases involving 
American interests. The Chair does not know what those inter- 
ests are which are referred to, but if they need counsel there 
ought to be another appropriation for that purpose. Hence the 
Chair sustains the point of order. 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, the next item passed 
over is on line 6, page 23. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Purchase and repairs, consular premises: For the acquisition of suit- 
able premises or for the purchase of land and the erection thereon of à 
suitable building or of buildings in which to house the consulate gen- 
eral, the United States court, fhe jail, the post office, and other offices 


of the Tnited States at Shanghai, China, 


including all necessary re- 
pairs, $360,000, or so much thereof as may -J ij 


be necessary. 


Mr. COX. I make the point of order, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. COOPER. Will not the gentleman reserve it? 

Mr. COX. I will for a reasonable time. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Chairman, I look upon this provision as 
one of the most important in the bill. It ought to pass. I think 
that the gentleman who reserved the point of order will with- 
draw it after he is made familiar with the facts upon which the 
Department of State bases its very urgent request for this ap- 
propriation. And therefore I intend to do no more than make 
as plain a statement as possible of the indisputable facts. 

In 1913 China bought from other countries nearly $430,000,000 
worth of their products and sold to them $306,000,000 worth of 
her own, her total foreign trade thus amounting to nearly 
$740,000,000. Of this total foreign trade of China, the city of 
Shanghai alone did more than 42 per cent—nearly one-half. 
The imports into Shanghai alone were about $180,000,000, and 
the exports through her port were nearly 510,000,000, an aggre- 
gate of more than $300,000,000. The increase in its foreign 
trade has been very remarkable. In 1880 the city’s imports and 
exports amounted to only $40,000,000; in 1898 they amounted 
to more than $200,000,000, and in 1913 to more than $300,000,000. 
The city has a population of about three-quarters of a million, 
and is by far the greatest commercial center not only in China 
but in all the Orient. I visited Shanghai a few years ago. I 
never shall forget our ride up that crowded river, nor the view 
of the broad, beautiful avenue along its shore, nor the astonish- 
ment with which all of our party looked at the Government- 
owned buildings occupied by the consular offices of Great 
Britain, Germany, France, and Japan, our chief commercial 
rivals, and at the hotels, club houses, banks—some of these 
being branches of great international banks—and at the many 
other interesting, attractive sights on that remarkable water 
front. The British Empire has a number of impressive struc: 
tures there, including a beautiful cathedral and a fine consulate 
building. Germany also has such a building, Japan has one, 
France has one, and Russia is about to build a new one. All of 
the great nations except the United States have their consultes 
on that water front, with flags flying in plain view of the ship- 
ping from all parts of the world. But ours was on a back street 
in poor, shabby quarters, out of sight. 

The representatives of our Government more than once 
told us that at times they had felt humiliated on hearing the 
comments made about our Government offices by oriental traders 
and other people who came to the American consulate to talk 
business, They assured us that an appearance of thrift, 
strength, prosperity always has much influence on the oriental 
mind, and especially when it is associated with the public 
offices of a foreign Government. And yet, in so far as its con- 
sulate and other public offices were concerned, the United States 
was by far the most poorly housed of any important nation 
represented at the great city of Shanghai. : 

Mr. MANN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COOPER. I will. 

Mr, MANN. I did not raise the point of order, because I 
would be quite willing to vote for the item; but in the Louden 
Act which was passed we limited the cost of any embassy 
building to $150,000, as the gentleman will remember. What 
special reason is there for this building or buildings to cost 
$360,000? 
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Mr. COOPER. The question asked by the distinguished gen- 


tleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann] is the exact question I 
asked on first hearing of the proposed appropriation. But 


a careful study of the conditions and possibilities surrounding | 


our consulate general at Shanghai, the chief port of all the 


Orient, made the answer plain. If the House will pardon a | 


moment's delay, I will have the Doorkeeper bring in a map 
and a photograph belonging to the State Department, which 
show the international settlement on the water front of Shang- 
haji, As I haye said, I think that all that is needed to induce 
any gentleman to consent to a consideration of this proposition. 
is that he acquaint himself with the indisputable facts of the 
case, At first I was opposed to the proposition, but the evi- 
dence—what I heard and read and had seen—convinced me that 
my opposition was wrong. In my judgment the urgent request 
of the State Department for this greatly needed appropriation 
ought to be granted at once. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Chairman, I have no disposition to shut off 
the gentleman from Wisconsin, but I want to say that I am 
going to make the point of order. 

Mr. MANN. I think we should have a short explanation of 
the matter. > 

Mr. COOPER. Has the gentleman from Indiana been re- 
quested to make this point of order? 

Mr. COX. No; I did it of my own accord. 

Mr. COOPER. Then I think that the gentleman will with- 
draw it after he understands all of the facts. 

Mr. COX. I will not withdraw it, but I will withhold it. 

Mr. COOPER. Does the gentleman know the reason why the 
State Department asked for this provision? 

Mr. COX. I am well acquainted with the Louden law, but 
my reason for making the point of order is this: When I see the 
receipts of the Treasury going down at the rate of a million 
dollars a day, and is now down to $45,000,000, and I find here a 
provision exceeding the limit of cost by $200,000, I make up my 
mind that it is not right. With all due deference to the gentle- 
man, I desire to say that there is nothing personal in the 
matter. I intend to make the point of order, but I shall with- 
hold it for a reasonable time. 

“Mr. COOPER. Mr. Chairman, that exact point was urged 
before our committee. The gentleman from Indiana objects 
because, as he says, this would exceed the limit of cost set by 
the Louden law. The complete answer to that objection is that 
the neeessities and the possibilities of our situation at Shanghai 
are wholly exceptional. We have no such consulate problem 
elsewhere in the world—nothing comparable to it. Moreover, 
even in the midst of business depression, it is sometimes advis- 
able for a man who sees a rare business opportunity to borrow 
money to meet it, because the near future will surely bring 
him fine dividends upon the investment. Twenty-five years ago 
Fifth Avenue, New York, was almost exclusively a residential 
street. If at that time, before the Waldorf Astoria was erected, 
or any other of the great structures that now adorn that splen- 
did thoroughfare, a man had borrowed money to purchase 
property among those dwelling houses, most people, especially 
people who had not studied the subject, would have called him 
very foolish, whereas the record of events now abundantly 
demonstrates that he would have been very wise. 

Mr. COX. I think there is an item in the bill appropriating 
$2,400 a year rent for that purpose, and that would be much 
cheaper than any building would ever cost. 

Mr. COOPER. But, Mr. Chairman, the gentleman should re- 
member that that sum is a part of the rent for six houses situ- 
ated on a part of the premises on the water front we now 
occupy and propose to purchase. These premises are directly 
between the consulate building of Germany and that of Japan. 

Mr. Chairman, Germany, Great Britain, Japan, France, Rus- 
sia, our great business competitors, all appreciate the fact that 
Shanghai is on the Whangpoo River, a stream that, with its 

‘tributaries, affords access to practically one-third of China, a 
country whose vast natural resources have but barely felt the 
touch of modern industrial methods. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Wisconsin 
has expired. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Chairman, China is our friend. We gave 
back the Boxer money to China and in other ways have indi- 
cated our friendship for her. When an end comes to the war 
now raging in Europe, our chief commercial rivals will put 
forth tremendous efforts to capture the trade of China. Her 
foreign trade, now between $700,000,000 and $800,000,000 a 
year, is certain to be rapidly and greatly increased. A wonder- 


ful change is coming over China, This change is of especial 
interest to me, because it seems like the fulfillment of a proph- 
ecy that I heard made a few years ago in China by a China- 
man. On a train going from Canton he informed me that he 
was an official of the railroad company and had been educated 
at Lehigh University, in this country. On my remarking that 
I had recently visited Japan and had been greatly impressed by 
the developments and transformations going on there, he said 
quietly, but with earnestness, “ Yes, Mr. Cooper, we Chinamen 
know what Japan has done and is doing; we Chinamen have 
studied Japan, and we know why and how she is succeeding.” 
Then, closing his hand in this fashion, he added: “And, I 
assure you, Mr. Cooper, that China is going to turn over.” 
Coming from him, under such circumstances, that was an 
extraordinary expression—“ China is going to turn over.” So 
I said, “If you mean that China is going to turn over as Japan 
has turned over in the recent past by adopting modern methods, 
you have made a statement of startling significance. If, with 
your 400,000,000 of people, your skilled mechanics, and abun- 
dance of common labor, your iron mines, coal mines, and other 
rich natural resources as yet only a small fraction developed— 
if with all these you change as Japan has changed, you are 
to do something of profound concern to the whole world.” 
He closed his hand, and, striking gently on the ledge of the 
open window, replied in his calm, forceful, Chinese way: “ Yes; 
we know that, Mr. Cooper, and we know also that powerful 
influences are at work in opposition, but I assure you that 
China is going to turn over.” 

That was a strange prophecy. I reported it to some of my 
fellow travelers and they thought it the most significant utter- 
ance heard on the trip. It was a strange prophecy, but how 
soon it proved true. Only a brief time passed before we wit- 
nessed the overthrow of the Empire in China and the estab- 
lishment of the Republic on its ruins. The vast “turn over” 
had begun. Mr. Chairman, China intends to turn over also 
by the adoption of modern industrial methods. She is our 
friend, as we are hers. China has $700,000,000 worth of for- 
eign trade, of which our share has been less than 10 per 
cent. That total of seven hundred millions is going to be de- 
eloped into billions. It is the duty of statesmanship to be 
provident of the future. It is our duty to lose no opportunity 
in an honorable way to help put our country in as good a po- 
sition as possible in the coming world struggle for the trade 
of China and the other nations of the Far East. 


Along the shore of the river is this broad avenue, filled always 


by people from all over the globe. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Wis- 
consin has again expired. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that the gentleman from Wisconsin be permitted to conclude his 
remarks. 

Mr. COX. Oh, no. How long does the gentleman want? 

Mr. COOPER. That should make no difference. This is 
Saturday afternoon. 

Mr. COX. But there is another bill to be considered this 
afternoon. 

Mr. COOPER. There is nothing in that bill of more im- 
portance than is the proposition I am discussing. 

Mr. COX. I understand there is another appropriation bill 
to come before the House this afternoon. 

Mr. COOPER. Give me 15 minutes and there will be no ob- 
jection. Í 

Mr. COX. I am willing to allow the gentleman to proceed 
for 5 minutes, but I can not agree to 15 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the gentleman from 
Wisconsin proceeding for five minutes? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COOPER. Upon this water front [pointing to the map] 
there is what is called the international settlement, to which 
are confined by the law of China all foreign resident of Shang- 
hai, including the representatives of foreign Governments. It is 
a very restricted area. The value of the property within it 
has gone up with exceeding rapidity during the last 20 years. 
There is remaining but one site upon this water front which 
we can buy—only one. We are now occupying it. As I have 
said, it is located directly between the German Government 
building and the Japanese Government building. During the 
course of his examination before our committee I asked Mr. 
Carr, the Director of the Consular Service of the United States, 
with whom the Members of the House are very favorably ac- 
quainted, if there were any particular reason, aside from the 
reasons given in the report of the State Department, why we 
ought to get that property now. He hesitated. I repeated the 
question, in substance, and he replied that unless we exercise 
our option and take this splendid location—absolutely the only 
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location left on that water front—and take it now, we are in 
very serious danger of losing it forever. 

I said, “Who is after it?” Then, he gave the name of a 
steamship company belonging to a nation that is one of our 
great rivals for the trade of the Orient. So that if that steam- 
ship company should buy the property and locate itself between 
the consulate of Germany and the consulate of Japan, the 
United States of America will be forever barred from the 
magnificent water front in Shanghai. 

Now, as to the price asked for the property. On this point 
the Department of State says: 

The department has the assurance of the minister at Peking, the 
consul general at Shanghai, the American Association of China, and 
others, te to the reasonableness of the price at which the property has 

As an illustration of the reasonableness of the price asked for the 
oie ad under option the consul = reports that the British firm 
of Hall & Holtz Ma has F ased about one-third of an acre of 
gouna, together with the buildings thereon, on nankmg Road, Shanghai, 
or approximately $170,000. This property is located about 400 fee 
from the river front and in what at present may be considered the best 
retail district of Shanghai. For consular or modern hotel purposes, 
however, such a location is not as desirable as the water-front location 
now occupied by the consulate general. The buildings on the 8 — 


Holtz property are of red brick and may be roughly estimated 


worth $50,000, which, deducted from the total cost, leaves the valua- 
tion of the land at $120,000, or approximately $60,000 a mu. Esti- 
mated on the same yaluation the land only which is now under option 
to the United States would be worth over $336,000, but, as has already 
been stated, on the basis of the estimate of the overseer of taxes this 
land would be worth $392,000. 

We are now renting only about one-half of the floor space 
of all of the buildings on the property. Our option expires on 
the 4th of March. If that foreign steamship company takes the 
land, we are forever barred. Who does not know that when the 
war in Europe is ended the United States is going to meet with 
tremendous rivalry for the great trade certain to be developed 
in China? Business prudence—ordinary business prudence— 
demands that we do not lose this opportunity to own the very 
superior business site that we now occupy, the only site on that 
great water front possible for us to own, an opportunity that 
may be lost forever if we lose it now. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from Wisconsin be allowed to proceed for 15 
minutes. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I do not want to make the 
point of order of no quorum present, and I ask the gentleman 
to permit the gentleman from Wisconsin to go on. His speech 
is exceedingly interesting, and I think the gentleman will save 
time by giving him 15 minutes. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Chairman, I do not want to be abrupt about 
this. I have served notice that I am going to make the point 
of order. The gentleman has had already 15 or 20 minutes, 
and there are other appropriation bills pressing here. However, 
if the gentleman from Illinois wants to be instrumental in 
losing time he must take the responsibility on himself. 

Mr. MADDEN. I hope the gentleman will let the gentleman 
from Wisconsin have the 15 minutes. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Chairman, I have no disposition in the world 
to shut off the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Coorrr]. This 
is clearly subject to a point of order. The gentleman has now 
had 15 or 20 minutes. 

Mr. MADDEN. But the statement the gentleman is making 
now is important. 

Mr. COX. But there is another appropriation bill coming in 
where there will be general debate, and the gentleman can come 
in on that. 

Mr. MADDEN. But it will not be consecutive, and why not 
yield and permit the gentleman to have 15 minutes? We will 
not lose any more time by this than if the point of no quorum 
was made. 

Mr. COX. I will withhold the point of order for five 
minutes, and at the end of that time I will make it. It is 
five minutes or nothing. 

Mr. MADDEN. We want to hear what the gentleman from 
Wisconsin has to say. I hope the gentleman will do it. I 
would do as much for him. 

Mr. CALDER. Suppose you make it eight minutes. 

Mr. MADDEN. Make it 10 minutes. 

A Memper. Let us divide the time and make it seven and 
a half minutes. 

Mr. COX. No; make it five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wisconsin asks 
unanimous consent that he may proceed for seven and a half 
minutes. Is there objection? 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 


Mr. HARRISON. Is it not within the discretion of the Chair 
to give as much time as he desires to listen 

He CHAIRMAN. No; the Chair has to rule on the point of 
order. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Chairman, I will withhold my point of order 
for 10 minutes. [Applause.] At the end of that time I am 
going to make the point of order. 

Mr. COOPER. I am greatly indebted to the gentleman from 
Indiana, Here is what the State Department said: 

Unless, therefore, this Government is able to purchase the property 
the offices of the consulate general, upon the expiration of the present 
lease, must be removed to other quarters, and there are none on the 
water front and none near the business portion of the settlement to be 
found. The department has the assurance of the minister at Peking, 
the consul general at Shanghai, the American Association of China, ani 
others as to the reasonableness of the price at which the property has 
been held. In 1907 the United States could have . suitable 
penas in the vicinity of the present consulate general for $216,000. 

ince that date property in that neighborhood has risen in value. The 
reasons are two—the growth of the port and the restricted area of the 
district in which foreigners are permitted to reside. 

The land assessments of 1907 showed an increase in the value of 
property in the vicinity of the consulate of W A times that of 1880 
and eight and one-half times that of 1890. T. indicated to some 
extent the rate of growth, 

This increase in price reminds us of the way in which the 
value of property has increased in the restricted loop district 
in Chicago, or along Fifth Avenue, or some of the other great 
thoroughfares in the city of New York. The circumstances in 
Shanghai are very exceptional. The city itself is surrounded 
by a stone wall, pierced by gates. This international settlement 
has a restricted area which can not be increased. Within this 
area the great business nations of the world have built business 
houses—consulates are business houses—diplomatic services are 
not performed in them; they are business houses, England, 
Germany, France, Japan, and Russia know the necessity of hav- 
ing government-owned consulates worthy of the dignity of the 
nation. We, the foremost of republics, destined, we hope, to 
become the foremost of all nations the wide world around, are 
going to seek a legitimate share of the foreign trade of the 
Far East, and therefore we need and ought to have a place on 
the water front in what is to be the London of the Orient 
(Applause. ] 

Mr. MANN. Will the gentleman yield for just a second? 

Mr. COOPER. Yes. 

Mr. MANN. While the gentleman was speaking here, I wag 
talking for a moment with Senator Lewis, of Illinois, who 
made a trip to the Orient two or three years ago by direction 
of the State Department, and he said to me that it was an odd 
coincidence that while he was sitting over here, which is very. 
rarely, Mr. Cooper was making a speech about a subject on 
which he had made a report, and he stated that the property 
that Mr. Cooper was talking about was of inestimable value 
to the United States. 

Mr. COOPER. Did Senator Lewis say that? 

Mr. MANN. That is what he said just now, that he made a 
report upon it, and that it is worth many times to us what it 
could possibly cost now. That is what Senator Lewis said. 

Mr. COOPER. I have never, either directly or indirectly, 
had any communication with Senator Lewis on the subject of 
our consulate at Shanghai, nor upon any other subject in any- 
wise relating to the Orient. Until the gentleman from Illinois 
made his statement a moment ago I was not aware that Senator 
Lewis had ever been in Shanghai. As the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. Mann] said, it is an odd coincidence that the 
Senator should come to this Chamber at this time. I am very 
glad to hear the gentleman from Illinois say that the Senator 
has visited Shanghai and is familiar with the subject I am dis- 
cussing, and that in a recent report to the State Department 
the Senator declared that the location of our consulate on that 
water front in Shanghai is a thing of inestimable importance 
to the business of the United States. 

This is not a proposition to throw away public funds. On 
the contrary, it is, as I say, a proposal to make a business in- 
vestment that in the near future will yield profitable dividends, 
The great international business struggle of the future is to 
come in the Orient. 

Mr. COX. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. COOPER. Yes. 

Mr. COX. At what is this land assessed? 

Mr. COOPER. I just read what the State Department says: 

Estimated on the same valuation, the land which is now under option 
to the United States would be worth over $336,000, but, as has already 
been stated, on the basis of the estimate of the overseer of taxes this 
land would be worth $392,000. 

Mr. COX. Has the gentleman information as to what this 
land is actually assessed at for taxation purposes now? I am 
informed it is assessed at $108,000. 
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Mr. COOPER. Well, I know nothing about that. It may be, 
if the assessment is as it is in some cities of this country, at 
about a third or a quarter of the value. However, here is the 
estimate of the overseer of taxes that this land is worth $392,000. 

Mr. COX. Has he any interest in this property? 

Mr. COOPER. None whatever. 

Mr. COX. Has he ever testified on that point? 

Mr. COOPER. But the China Realty Co—— 

Mr. COX. Is he a member of the China Realty Co.? 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Carr said, I believe, that none of the 
people who testified was interested in this property. 

Mr. COX. Has the gentleman any information as to who 
constitutes the China Realty Co.? 

Mr. COOPER. No; nor does that make the slightest differ- 
ence. Iam sure that our minister at Peking is not a member 
of that company. He strongly favors this proposition. I am 
sure that our consul general is not a member of that company, 
and that none of our consular officers is a member of it. All 
of these men strongly indorse this proposition, as does our 
Secretary of State and the Director of the United States Con- 
sular Service. I do not think that the American association in 
China are owners in this property. This association also in- 
dorses the proposition. And Senator Lxwis, a Democratic Sena- 
tor, who went to China on a mission for the State Department, 
came in here a few minutes ago and told the minority leader 
that as a result of his personal observation he considered it of 
jnestimable importance that the United States Government 
should not lose this one chance to secure a business location in 
Shanghai, the greatest business city in all the Orient. This is 
not a party question, The United States ought not to lose an 
opportunity to make a wise investment, nor should the gentle- 
man from Indiana if one presents itself to him. 

Mr. COX. The “gentleman from Indiana” has no money to 
make any such investment. 

Mr. COOPER. The same is true of the “gentleman from 
Wisconsin.” My time is expiring. Before concluding, permit me 
to say that I have no knowledge as to who are the owners of 
this property. No person, directly or indirectly, ever has spoken 
to or had any communication with me on this subject 

Mr. COX. I think that is absolutely true. 

Mr. COOPER. One moment. Except in the committee room, 
when all the members were present, and except that Mr. Carr 
and I made brief and mere casual reference to it when we 
chanced to meet for a moment at a recent reception at the 
Japanese Embassy. 

Mr. COX. I entertain no doubt but that is absolutely true. 

Mr. COOPER. I hope that the gentleman will withdraw the 
point of order. He certainly ought to do so. [Applause,] 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair sustains the point of order. 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, I send an amend- 
ment to the desk, which I will ask the Clerk to report. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend, on page 27, inse: in lieu of the para; h heađed 
Exposition 2 ty of uam, the following: elias 

“ EXPOSITION IN CITY OF PANAMA. 


“That the President be, and he is hereby, 
invitation extended by the Government to the Govern- 
ment of the United States to participate in an exposition to be held 
in the city of Panama; and the sum of $25,000 be, and the same is 
hereby, appropriated, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated. to enable suitable perp mie in said exposition by this 
country for an appropriate exhibit of the a industries, man x 
products of the soil and the mines of the United States, and, as far as 
practicable, of the functions of the General Government, and an exhibit 
of such other articles as the President may direct, including an exhibit 
relating to the Panama Canal.” 


Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order on the 


amendment. 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. If the gentleman wants to make a 
point of order, the point of order is good. 

Mr. GOOD. I want to ask the gentleman a few words in 
regard to it. The naval appropriation bill appropriates $104,000, 
as I understand, for a naval display at the opening of the canal. 
There is now pending a legislative appropriation bill that car- 
ries an item of $160,000, and that item, if it passes the House 
as agreed to in the Senate, gives to the President the use of 
the vessels of the Navy and the transports, and the use of the 
Panama Railroad, which, I assume, includes the use of the 
hotels that are owned by the Panama Railroad Co. Here is 
$264,000, with practically everything paid for by the Govern- 
ment throughout other appropriations for which we could be 
called upon to pay money. Now, $25,000 is not a large sum, but 
I only want to inquire if this is to be used in addition to these 
other sums we have already been appropriating or for which 
the appropriation bills are pending? 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. This is for a different purpose. 
This is to send an exhibit from this country to the Panama 


authorized to accept an 


Exposition, which opens on the 6th of July. The $160,000 may 
be partly consumed in going through the canal at that time, 
partly consumed in taking distinguished Americans up to the 
San Francisco exposition and the other expositions in Callfor- 
nia, but this is for an entirely distinct purpose. It is to send 
an exhibit, and has nothing in it in the nature of an appropria- 
tion for trips for anyone. 

Mr. GOOD. Whdt is the object of reducing it from $100,000 
to $25,000 if we are to make an exhibit that is to be at all 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. We never intended to spend more 
than $25,000 for the exhibit. 


Mr. MANN. I will say to the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
Goop] that the $100,000 included $75,000 for a permanent exhibi- 
tion building in the city of Panama on the side of the city op- 
posite to Balboa. I made a point of order on that provision on 
the ground that we did not need a permanent exposition build- 
ing there, or that if we did the building ought to be located on 
the Canal Zone, on our own territory, and not located opposite, 
across the city, at a point in the opposite direction, where no- 
body would ever go to it hereafter. That is the reason for the 
reduction. 

Mr. GOOD. My inguiry was whether or not $25,000 would be 
sufficient to enable the Government to make a suitable exhibition 
of our arts and sciences in the exposition. 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. The estimate was made by the State 
Department for $25,000 for this purpose, and $75,000 for the 
purpose stated by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann]. 

Mr. MANN. I will say to the gentleman from Iowa that if 
we make any exhibit there at all, which may be somewhat doubt- 
ful, it is quite probable that the State Department will have the 
Panama Canal make some exhibition in regard to the Panama 
Canal, which would be paid out of this fund. I do not think 
there would be much else done. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. SIMS. May I inquire of the gentleman from Virginia 
what is to be the nature of this exhibition? 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. An exhibit of the arts, industries, 
manufactures, products of the soil and mines of the United 
States, and, as far as practicable, of the functions of the General 
Government, and an exhibit of such other articles as the Presi- 
sr seat direct, including an exhibit relating to the Panama 

‘anal. 

Mr. SIMS. But the Government does not have any of those 
exhibits, does it? 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. It would have to get them up. 

Mr. SIMS. Could it get them up from private industries 
and manufactures? Is not that a new departure? 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. I do not believe so. 

Mr. SIMS. The Government exhibits heretofore have been 
confined to things in the National Museum and the Smithsonian 
Institution and things that pertain to the Government business. 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. The Government wants to make an. 
exhibit that people traveling through the canal from all parts 
of the world may see and therefrom get some idea as to our 
resources. 

Mr. SIMS. As to manufactures as well as other things? 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. Les. 

635 SIMS. The Government would have to prepare those 
ings? 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. Yes; from the $25,000 appropriated. 

Mr. MOORE. I do not think that the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Virginia provides for agricultural ex- 
hibits, does it? 

- Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. 
the soil. 

Mr. MOORE. It dots not provide for products of the 
waters—fish and dried fish—which is a very important com- 
modity in the South American countries? 

Mr, FLOOD of Virginia. No. 

Mr. MOORE. I am going to offer an amendment to cover 
that point, which I think the gentleman from Virginia will 
accept. 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. Yes; I will accept it. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
Goop] withdraw his point of order? 

Mr. GOOD. Yes; I withdraw it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Moore] to 
the amendment offered by the gentleman from Virginia. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend the amendment as follows: After the word “soil” insert a 
comma and strike out the words “and the” and after the word 
“ mines insert the words and waters.“ 

Mr. MOORE. That would mean, Mr. Chairman, that exhibits 
could be made of dried fish and other products of the waters of 


Yes; for exhibits of products of 
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the United States, which are used yery extensively in tropical 
countries. 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. I accept the amendment, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment to the amendment. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment as amended. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Mr. Chairman, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks by inserting a paragraph 
from the letter of the British secretary of state for foreign 
affairs to the American ambassador in relation to our foreign 
trade, following up the statement I made this morning. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Washington asks 
unanimous consent to extend his remarks as indicated. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, I move that the com- 
mittee do now rise and report the bill, with the amendments, 
to the House, with the recommendation that the amendments be 
agreed to and that the bill as amended do pass. 

The motion was agreed to, 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. LINTHICUM, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that 
committee having had under consideration the bill (H. R. 21201) 
making appropriations for the Diplomatic and Consular Service 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1916, had directed him to 
report the same back to the House with sundry amendments, 
with the recommendation that the amendments be agreed to and 
that the bill as amended do pass. 

The SPEAKER. Is a separate vote demanded on any amend- 
ment? If not, the Chair will put them in gross. The question 
is on agreeing to the amendments. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill as amended. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Froop of Virginia, a motion to reconsider 
the vote whereby the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


WITHDRAWAL OF PAPERS, 


Mr. Ferris, by unanimous consent, was granted leave to 
withdraw from the files of the House, without leaving copies, 
the papers in the case of H. R. 6168, Sixty-third Congress, no 
adverse report thereon having been made. 

MILITARY ACADEMY APPROPRIATION BILL, 


Mr. HAY. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve itself 
into Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union 
for the consideration of the bill (H. R. 21328) making appro- 
priations for the support of the Military Academy for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1916, and for other purposes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Hay] 
moves that the House resolve itself into Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the consideration of the 
bill H. R. 21328, the Military Academy appropriation bill. 

Mr. HAY. And pending that, Mr. Speaker 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman allow 
me a moment in which to make a request? 

Mr. HAY. Certainly. 


HOUR OF MEETING ON MONDAY. 


Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, pending that I ask unani- 
mous consent that when the House adjourns to-morrow it ad- 
journ to meet at 11 o’clock on Monday morning. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama [Mr. UNDER- 
woop] asks unanimous consent that when the House adjourns 
to-morrow, Sunday, it adjourr to meet at 11 o'clock on Mon- 
day morning, Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. Reserving the right to object, it is now almost 
3 o'clock. As I understand, there will probably be in the neigh- 
borhood of an hour’s debate on the Military Academy bill? 

Mr. HAY. About an hour. 

Mr. MANN. And I suppose the fewer that are here consid- 
ering the bill the more easily it will be passed. Is it the inten- 
tion to adjourn either when we finish the Military Academy bill 
or after we have had the first reading of the fortification bill? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I think, Mr. Speaker, that the gentle- 
man in charge of the fortification bill [Mr. SHERLEY] may want 
to take it up and have it started, but not to do any work on it. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Alabama? [After a pause.] The Chair hears 
none, and it is so ordered. 


MILITARY ACADEMY APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. HAY. Mr. Speaker, pending my motion that the House 
resolve itself into Committee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union for the consideration of the Military Academy 
appropriation bill, I ask unanimous consent that the general 
debate on this bill be confined to an hour, one-half the time to be 
controlled by the gentleman from California [Mr. Kann] and 
one-half by myself. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Hay} 
asks unanimous consent that the general debate on this bill be 
limited to one hour, one-half to be controlled by himself and one- 
half by the gentleman from California [Mr. KAHN]. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, the exercises in connection with 
the opening of the Panama-Pacific Exposition are taking place 
at the White House at this time. Mr. Kann, necessarily, has 
gone to attend those exercises, and while the time may be 
allotted to him, the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. ANTHONY] 
will control it. > 

Mr. HAY. The gentleman from California [Mr. Kaun] told 
me he would be away, but asked to have the division of time 
made in that way, and stated that the gentleman from Kansas 
[Mr. ANTHONY] would control it for him. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? The Chair hears none. 

Mr. FOWLER. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman from 
Illinois rise? 

Mr. FOWLER. I rose for the purpose of reserving the right 
to object. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will proceed. 

Mr. FOWLER. I want to know of the distinguished chair- 
man of the committee if I may have 10 minutes. 

Mr. HAY. Yes; I will yield to the gentleman 10 mintues. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. LAFFERTY. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I desire 10 minutes on this bill, and I feel constrained to object 
unless I have some assurance that it will be allotted to me. 

Mr. HAY. I will yield to the gentleman 10 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The motion of Mr. Hay was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the considera- 
tion of the bill (H. R. 21328) making appropriations for the 
support of the Military Academy for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1916, and for other purposes, with Mr. Curxor in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read the bill. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

Mr. HAY. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to dis- 
pense with the first reading of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Virginia asks unani- 
mous consent to dispense with the first reading of the bill. Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HAY. Iyield to the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. CLINE]. 

Mr. CLINE. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Record on the pension appropriation 
bill which passed yesterday. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Indiana [Mr. CLINE] 
asks unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the RECORD 
on the pension appropriation bill which passed yesterday. Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HAY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. FOWLER]. 

Mr. FOWLER. Mr. Chairman, during this and the last ses- 
sion of Congress it has been the custom of the gentlemen on 
the other side of the aisle to inject into the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp daily statements regarding the financial condition of 
the Treasury of the United States, many of which have been 
altogether imaginary or based upon false information. It has 
been repeatedly stated by these statesmen on the floor of the 
House that the Underwood bill was so unskillfully drawn that 
it has proven to be a failure as a revenue producer. I desire 
to call the attention of these gentlemen to a comparison of the 
revenue produced under the first fiscal year of the Underwood 
bill with that produced under the last two years of the Payne- 
Aldrich bill. 

During the fiscal year ending June 30, 1914, the total ordinary 
receipts in round numbers for the first year of the Underwood 
bill amounted to $734,000,000; while the total ordinary re- 
ceipts for the fiscal year 1913 amounted to $724,000,000; and for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1912, the total ordinary re- 
ceipts amounted to $691,000,000. It will thus be seen from 
these figures that the revenue for the first fiscal year under 
the Underwood bill amounted to $10,000,000 more than the reve- 
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nue for the best year under the Payne-Aldrich bill. If the 
gentlemen on the other side would give more attention to the 
reports of the Treasury Department and less attention to the 
clamor of the special interests and false statements in the 
subsidized press, their public statements on the floor of this 
House might be more in harmony with the facts. The public 
prefers truth instead of falsehoods, and while the people are 
usually patient, yet, when they find that they have been out- 
raged by deception and falsehood, they become more exacting 
in their demands for the causes prompting public servants in 
making misleading statements, 

It is well known that all legislation is more or less a com- 
promise. This applies to tariff measures the same as to other 
measures. I have no doubt but what the Payne-Aldrich bill 
was not altogether satisfactory to any of the men who voted 
for it. Mr. Payne himself was much disappointed and prob- 
ably never recovered from the shock which was produced by 
the passage of that measure, which was to bear his name, be- 
cause many changes were made after the first draft of the bill 
radically increasing the rates; yet he was compelled to submit 
to the majority sentiment of his party in Congress. It was the 
highest protective measure of all other tariff laws, and while 
Mr. Payne was not a radical advocate of a high protective 
tariff, yet he voted for the bill on its passage. 

In the preparation of the Underwood bill the Democrats were 
divided on the question of tariff rates, and while the bill as it 
passed did not reflect in all of its parts the wishes of any of 
us, yet, as a whole, it was a reduction of the high rates carried 
in the Payne bill and in harmony with the promises which we 
made the people in advance of our election. I was in favor 
of retaining-a reasonable rate on wool, sugar, and farm prod- 
ucts, but the majority of our party decided otherwise, and as a 
revenue producer, if we may judge from the income of the 
first year of its life, it will produce under ordinary conditions 
ample revenue to meet the requirements of the Treasury. 
After paying all expenses of the Government we had $34,000,000 
left. The first year of all new tariff laws is usually the worst 
year, and it requires time for business conditions to adjust 
themselves to the new features of the law. The gentlemen who 
are denouncing the Underwood law as a free-trade measure 
well know that it was intended to be a revenue measure free 
from graft and special privileges. They well know that their 
criticism of this measure is unjust, and that the falling off of 
the revenue since July last is the result of the radical disturb- 
ance in commercial circles abroad. The European war is the 
greatest and most universal calamity known to man. The dis- 
turbance in the business and financial countries of Europe is 
much greater than in America. 

The nations in the war zone are bankrupt and compelled to 
float loans frequently in order to bring sufficient revenue to de- 
fray the ordinary expenses of Government. Their business is 
paralyzed and their commercial relations with us is such that 
imports to this country from these sources has dropped down to 
a mere bagatelle. This being true no man of ordinary sense 
would dare to attribute the falling off of the reyenue to the 
Underwood bill, because tariff revenues depend entirely upon 
imports from other countries. 

It was not intended that the consumer should be taxed as 
heavily under the new tariff schedules as they had been under 
high-protective tariff law. We believe that the surplus millions 
in the hands of the idle and unscrupulous rich should bear at 
least a portion of the burden of taxation, and acting upon this 
just and humanitarian principle we provided for an income 
tax in the Underwood bill so that hereafter the rich will be com- 
pelled to pay a tax upon the never-ceasing stream of wealth 
which flows into their coffers as an income from the labor of 
the toiling many. I regard this feature of the Underwood bill 
as one of the safeguards not only to the Treasury but to the 
people of our country. We were able to incorporate this law in 
our tariff bill by virtue of the sixteenth amendment to the Con- 

_ stitution which was adopted by the various States of the Union. 

Mr. Chairman, I have been so impressed with the virtue of 
the sixteenth amendment that I have embodied a few of my 
thoughts in some homemade poetry which I desire to recite: 


THE SIXTEENTH AMENDMENT, 


The right to levy an income tax 
Had been upheld for a hundred years, 
And more; but confronted with some facts, 
Which bore evidence of many fears, 
Lest their dividends might be impaired, 
Should such tax be perpetuated, 
The rich, in their wrath, boldly declared 
That it must be exterminated. 
The sixteenth amendment, hail, all hail! 
Its triumph, resplendent, hail, all hail! 


Such tax in the past had been confined 

To cases of national distress, 
But after it was clearly outlined 

That tariff rates were used to oppress 
The toiling many for the rich few, 

It was clear that a change must be made 
In our plan of raising revenue; 

So wealth, its taxes could not evade. 
The sixteenth amendment, hail, all hail! 
Its triumph, resplendent, hail, all hail! 


In our state of civilization, 

It would be natural to expect 
That no fraud or intimidation 

Would be used at the polls to reflect 
On elections by majority; 

Yet, a rule, hatched up by party cliques, 
Boldly claimed, without authority, 

That ev'rything's fair in politics. 
The sixteenth amendment, hail, all hail! 
Its triumph, resplendent, hail, all hail! 


Capital, by this base rule inspired, 
Sought to corrupt the electorate, 
And for this purpose secretly hired 
An army of men, most desperate. 
Their corrupt dealings with the voter 
Coined such terms as “slush fund,” “ scoop the dive,” 
“Ward heeler,” “we have the dope,” “floater,” 
“Booster, “two-dollar bills,” “blocks of five.” 
The sixteenth amendment, hall, all hail! 
Its triumph, resplendent, hail, all hail! 


The States, in righteous indignation, 
Passed laws vote selling to disfranchise, 

Which acted as a stimulation, 
Honest elections to aggrandize. 

The long struggle to enforce these laws 
Slowly molded public opinion 

In favor of the party whose cause 
Promised reform in our dominion. 

The sixteenth amendment, hail, all hail! 

Its triumph, resplendent, hail, all hail! 


The people, wrought up to a high pitch 
During the campaign of ninety-two, 
Mustered their forces against the rich, 
Electing their ticket through and through; 
Down went tariff rates in ninety-four, 
With a righteous law, taxing incomes, 
Which created a tremendous roar 
Among proud masters owning big sums, 
The sixteenth amendment, hail, all hail! 
Its triumph, resplendent, hail, all hail! 


For thirty years, the profits of toil 

Had been reaped by capital combined, 
But through bitter struggles of turmoil, 

A new policy had been outlined, 
Shifting the burden of taxation 

From the backs of the unsupported, 
To incomes on wealth valuation, 

And on luxuries, when imported. 
The sixteenth amendment, hail, all hail! 
Its triumph, resplendent, hail, all hail! 


Having been vanquished by the masses 

In their fight for Federal control, 
Appeal was taken by the classes 

To the high court, the death knell to toll 
Of the law which sought to penalize 

Incomes by a tax of two per cent, 
Because they began to realize 

The weight of its far-reaching extent. 
The sixteenth amendment, hail, all hail! 
Its triumph, resplendent, hail, all hail! 


Once in the hands of the Supreme Court 
The task of the boss was quite easy; 
According to a certain report, 
Judicial air became right breezy. 
But to be certain and leave no doubt 
As to future administrations, 
The court turned turtle and knocked it out, 
In its final deliberations. 
The sixteenth amendment, hail, all hail! 
Its triumph, resplendent, hail, all hail! 
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Like fiends, rejoicing over revenge; 

Like burglars, gloating over big spoils, 
As the mantle of darkness descends 

Upon the hutlet of him who toils, 

The owners of mighty. dividends, 

In stately halls, assembled that night 
To revel and rejoice with their friends, 
And celebrate their vict’ry outright. 
The sixteenth amendment, hail, all hail! 
Its triumph, resplendent, hail, all hail! 


The people, with sad hearts, heard the news, 
And met in anxious groups ev’rywhere 

To learn the facts and express their views; 
While to some it was not very clear 

What course was best for them to pursue 
To regain the power they had lost, 

All agreed their courage to renew 
And push the fight, regardless of cost. 

The sixteenth amendment, hail, all hail! 

Its triumph, resplendent, hail, all hail! 


Flushed with fresh Federal victory, 
Capital laid plans very drastic 
To debauch our country’s history, 
Its servants, with conscience elastic, 
Passed the Dingley bill in ninety-seven, 
Raising tariff rates so monstrous high 
That the groans from the poor brought from Heaven 
A painful look and a heavy sigh. 
The sixteenth amendment, hail, all hail! 
Its triumph, resplendent, hail, all hail! 


Commercial business of the same kind, 
Now organized in corporate groups, 
With strict search everywhere to find 
Business refusing to join the coups, 
With the express purpose to destroy 
All opposition that might be made 
Against those who skillfully employ 
Unlawful methods to control trade. 
The sixteenth amendment, hail, all hail! 
Its triumph, resplendent, hail, all hail! 


The work of quick elimination 
Against independents was imposed, 
No crush, without discrimination, 
All the business actively opposed 
To the control of trade by masters. 
Rebates, and fighting brands with coupons, 
Produced in the markets disasters 
From wholesales to retail of 
The sixteenth amendment, hail, all hail! 
Its triumph, resplendent, hail, all hail! 


During the fight prices dropped quite low, 
And the consumer was delighted ; 
Its real purpose he did not know, 
Until rising prices were sighted. 
Then he clearly saw the reason why 
Independents, with their little stocks, 
Were forced out of business, with a sigh, 
As on their doors were placed sheriff's locks. 
The sixteenth amendment, hail, all hail! 
Its triumph, resplendent, hail, all hail! 


With opposition out of the way, 
Big business in the United States, 
Worked out an ingenious game to play— 
Called interlocking directorates. 
It was new to the commercial world, 
But, soon became quite fascinating, 
As its splendid features were anturia 
In favor of wealth aggregating. 
The sixteenth amendment, hail, all hail! 
Its triumph, resplendent, hail, all hail! 


Andy and John soon became experts, 
And taught Bill, Nelson, and Sereno, 
By many wise and foxy excerpts, 
How to herd pigs, stocks, and Merino, 
In roads, mines, and wells with much avail; 
Long terms in Congress—nothing to fear. 
Then they sang the“ Highwayman ” song, Hall, 
The gang's all here; what the hell d’we care!” 
The sixteenth amendment, hail, all hail! 
Its triumph, resplendent, hail, all hail! 


Heretofore corporations had fought 
Commercial battles single handed, 
But now everything that is bought 
Is made by the trusts, neatly branded. 
Competition, like ghosts at daybreak, 
Hath fied to secret quarters unknown, 
Leaving the people their way to make, 
Under cruel masters, overgrown. 
The sixteenth amendment, hail, all hail! 
Its triumph, resplendent, hail, all hail! 


The people were not to be frightened 
In their manly struggle for relief, 
For they had seen their shackles tightened, 
And their wives and children brought to grief, 
To win with the ballot they must fight, 
And not with glittering blades of gore, 
For in struggles for causes of right, 
Weapons of steel should be used no more. 
The sixteenth amendment, hail, all hail! 
Its triumph, resplendent, hail, all hail! 


Like a chieftain from exile recalled, 
The honor of his country to save, 
The people, in bitter war enthralled, 
Unearthed their brave leader from the grave, 
Where for many long years he had slept 
By a decision of five to four, 
Rendered while our Supreme Court was kept 
Quite busy writing protection lore. 
The sixteenth amendment, hail, all hail! 
Its triumph, resplendent, hail, all hail! 


On raged the battle the country wide, 
To settle the question at the polls; 

From shop, hill and dale, and mountainside, 
Came the steady tread of marching souls; 

With features stern and purpose steady, 
Straight to the polls they went to elect 

A ticket of men who stood ready, 
Honor on their country to reflect. 

The sixteenth amendment, hail, all hail! 

Its triumph, resplendent, hail, all hail! 


Other types of men to the polls went, 
With liquor to drench and money to buy, 
Having in mind no other intent 
Than the laws of the land to defy, 
And politics to commercialize. 
They issued political dictums, 
Laid foul schemes, good men to terrorize, 
And scoured the land for easy victims. 
The sixteenth amendment, hail, all hail! 
Its triumph, resplendent, hail, all hail! 


In the basic laws i’ the nation, 
We carved his rights in living letters, 
Beyond the reach of litigation, 
And strange decrees of legal fetters. 
. Linked with the seventeenth amendment, 
It’s the: greatest triumph of the age, 
Making sure our fathers’ intendment 
That all in government should engage. 
The sixteenth amendment, hail, all hail! 
Its triumph, resplendent, hail, all hail! 


It’s the harbinger of a new day, 
The beginning of a new system, 
Compelling the rich a tax to pay 
On their incomes and truly list them. 
It lifts from the shoulder of labor 
Some of the burden of taxation, 
And places them on our rich neighbor 
To worry him with sore vexation, 
The sixteenth amendment, hail, all hail! 
Its triumph, resplendent, hail, all hail! 


(Applause. ] 

Mr. HAY. Will the gentleman from Kansas use some of his 
time? 

Mr. ANTHONY. I yield to the gentleman from Michigan 
[Mr. J. M. C. SMITH]. 

Mr. J. M. C. SMITH. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to extend my remarks in the Recorp, by placing therein 
the platform adopted by the Republican State convention re- 
cently held in Michigan. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman asks unanimous consent 
to place in the Rxconb the document which he names. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. J. M. C. SMITH. Mr. Chairman, under the permission 
granted me by the House, I wish to have printed in the RECORD 
the platform unanimously adopted by the Republican State 
convention held at the city of Grand Rapids, in the State of 
Michigan, on the 12th day of February, 1915. The platform 
embodies a clear exposition of the principles of the Republican 
Party; is a keynote for its future course, a succinct statement 
of its splendid fitness and capacity, and exposé of present con- 
ditions, with the reasons therefor: 

A VIGOROUS KEYNOTE PLATFORM, 


The platform adopted by the Republican State convention 
is as follows: 


We, the Republicans of the State of Michigan in convention as- 
sembled, appe: ne fo the record of matchless achievements of half a 
century of triumphant progress under Republican rule, confidently ad- 
dress ourselves to the awakened conscience of an intelligent electorate. 

First. For the second time since the Civil War the American people 
have witnessed the calamitous consequences of Democratic inefficiency 
that has closed factories, Increased bankruptcies, reduced bank deposits, 
lowered wages; 7 production, destroyed confidence, decreased 
revenue, increased deficits, and increased appropriations, a record of 
unparalleled nay violated pledges, and disastrous policies, which 
makes it the plain duty of all right-thinking Americans to rescue the 
administration of national affairs from a party incapable of progressive 
legislation and content with psychological depression, watchful waiting, 
and masterly inactivity. : 

Second. We condemn the Democratic administration for its hypoc- 
risy, deceit, and broken promises. It has violated every pledge in its 
national platform and broken faith with the propis 

We point to the disastrous consequences of unintelligent tariff tinker- 
ing. Instead of lowering the cost of living, its cost has been increased. 
Instead of the laboring man being the chief sufferers under high tariff, 
he is the first and chief sufferer under low tariff. Instead of prosecut- 
ing trust violators, the Attorney General's office is given over to spoils- 
men, and the most flagrant violators go unwhipped of justice. The 
8 chempion of State rights, it arbitrarily interfered with the 

ternal affairs of Michigan. It favored one term for President, but 
now explains that this does not apply to Wilson. It cha the Re- 
poblican Party with extravagance, and has greatly increa appropria- 

ons. It condemned the Aldrich currency plan, but adopted its essential 
features. Pledged to exempt American vessels from Panama Canal 
tolls, it meekly bowed to Great Britain and stood sponsor for a re- 
pudiation of its own promises, Pledged to preserve and strengthen 
the civil service, it repealed essential features of the law and filled the 
Government offices with inexperienced and inefficient party followers, 
and now proposes to sell the rural delivery of mail to the highest bidder, 
while Bryan frantically demands, even of the Diplomatic Service, more 
jobs for his political henchmen. 

This party which has proved recreant to every trust, arrested na- 
tional development, halted progress, ruined credit, impoverished labor, 
and subjected American citizenship to the sneers of every nation on 
earth ought to be and will be driyen from pores and the administration 
of affairs returned to the only party that has kept pace with the 
progress of the centuries. 

Third. We renew our faith in the principles of protection as the solid 
basis of industrial achievement, prosperity. and independence—a policy 
which taxes foreign products marketed in competition with our own, 
which encourages home industries, raises needed revenue from foreign 
goods, secures the American market to the American le, upholds 
the high standard of American wages, builds the factory beside the 
farm, creates agricultural enthusiasm, stimulates industry, encourages 
inventive genius, diversifies occupations, diffuses thrift, and builds up 
pa hg and ennobles American ndependence, civilization, an 
aracter. 

We denounce the revenue legislation of the present administration as 
the product of party incompetency, unscientific methods, sectional dis- 
crimination, and individual favoritism, destructive alike to American 
business and American enterprise. It has lowered wages, closed fac- 
tories, and reduced thousands of useful laborers to want. Where to get 
bread, not where to get men, is the present paramount issue. 

Fourth. As we favor industrial Protection and freedom, so we favor 
national penecan and independence. We therefore demand the 
strengthening of our coast defenses, the upbuilding and maintenance of 
an adequate American Navy, the complete fortification and control. of 
the Panama Canal, the reorganization of the National Guard, the in- 
crease of the Regular mealies | to such size as at all times to adequately 
garrison all necessary fortifications, as the best means of protecting our 
territory, property, and people. 

Fifth. While we favor reform where reform is needed, the present 
need is to reestablish an American policy, restore confidence, replenish 
the Public Treasury, repeal the iniquitous internal-revenue measures 
reestablish credit, replace the sign “To let” with “Help want ty 
reopen the door of af Papper and give to American labor “an honest 
dollar and a chance to earn it.” 

We commend the attitude and tireless exertions of Senators SMITH 
and TOwNsEND in opposing by every fair means the attempt of the 
administration to force upon our people the iniquitous “ ship-purchasing 
bill,” and recommend that the secretary of this convention wire to 
Senators SMITH and TOWNSEND a copy of this paragraph. 


Mr. ANTHONY. I yield as much time as he may desire to 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. CALDER]. 

Mr. CALDER. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp on the Post Office Depart- 
ment, the ship-purchase bill, and H. R. 13769. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp on the sub- 
jects named by him. Is there objection? 


There was no objection. 

Mr. HAY. I yield to the gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. 
TOWNSEND]. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp in relation to a resolution 
now before the House. 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New Jersey asks 
unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp. Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ANTHONY. I rield two minutes to the gentleman from 
Tennessee [Mr. AUSTIN]. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. Chairman, I send to the Clerk’s desk a 
petition. to be read, and I ask permission to have the names in- 
serted in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Tennessee? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


A PETITION TO CONGRESS FOR THE UNEMPLOYED OF AMERICA, 


To the honorable the Congress of the United States. 


GENTLEMEN: To the end that relief may be found for the millions of 
unemployed throughout the Nation, we earnestly urge upon you and the 
Members of your honorable body that this matter be given precedent 
over every other possible measure, and that action along the following 
or similar lines be taken at the earliest possible moment: 

First. That a comprehensive system of Federal, State, and municipal 
free employment agencies be established. Such a system was outlined 
by Congressman MURDOCK, of Kansas, in his bill introduced in Congress 
April 29, 1914. Either this measure or some similar measure should be 
adopted at once. 

nd. That every possible line of public works now owned and oper- 
ated by the Government be at once extended and new ones opened so as 
to give work to the unemployed. The Government should build more 
roads, push the work on its reclamation, irrigation, and deforesting 
eg open more mines, and inaugurate public enterprises and in- 
s. t 


S. Z. Rose, J. T. Dickson, E. M. Vinson, F. W. 


W. J. Hurd, C. nter, J. A. 
Turner, R. W. Turner, Tom Turner, J. S. Tindel. 

Mr. ANTHONY. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. PLATT] 20 minutes. 

Mr. PLATT. Mr. Chairman, I want to say a few words 
about the filling of vacancies in the Corps of Cadets at West 
Point. Under the law each congressional district is entitled to 
have a cadet at West Point and each State, on the nomination 
of the Senators, 2 in addition; the District of Columbia has 2; 
Porto Rico and Alaska, 1 each; and the Secretary of War is 
authorized to permit not exceeding 4 Filipinos to be designated, 
1 for each class. Besides these, the President appoints from 
the United States at large 40. Under a provision in the Mili- 
tary Academy act of 1910 Members of Congress make their ap- 
pointments once in three years—that is to say, as soon as a 
cadet representing any district or State has completed three 
years of his course another appointment from that district or 
State may be made. This and the increase of Members of Con- 
gress by the last apportionment has brought the total author- 
ized strength of the corps of cadets to about 700. It varies 
somewhat from year to year with the variation in the number 
of cadets in the graduating class. For the past 10 years there 
has been a considerable number of vacancies, varying from 42 
in 1904 to 129 in 1909, Last year there were 82 and in 1913 
there were 80. 

I have introduced a bill—H. R. 21449—which will give the 
President the authority to fill all vacancies from the whole list 
of alternates, selected in the order of merit established at the 
entrance examinations, The same bill has been introduced in 
the Senate by Senator CHAMBERLAIN, chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Military Affairs, and it has the warm support of the 
Secretary of War. I believe that bills of somewhat similar 
character have been introduced in this House before, and in 
talking with members of the Committee on Military Affairs I 
have been met with the objection that if this bill were to become 
law it would prevent a Member of Congress from making an 
appointment from his district after his boys had failed at the 
examination. - This objection has been phrased usually some- 
thing like this: If my principal and alternates fail, that makes 
a vacancy from my district. Now, suppose the President fills 
it; then there is not any vacancy to fill, and I am deprived of 
a chance to make another appointment.” 
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Mr. Chairman, I want to show conclusively that this argu- 
ment is not yalid. The bill distinctly says: 

The admissions thus made shall be credited to the United States 
at large, and shall not interfere with or affect in manner whatso- 
ever any appointment authorized by existing law; ane whenever by the 
P pehar of this or any other law the Corps of Cadets exceeds its au- 
thorized maximum strength as now provided by law, the admission of 
alternates as prescribed in this act shall cease until such time as said 
corps may be reduced to its present authorized strength, 

It seems to me that those words clearly mean that if the 
President should fill a vacancy caused by the failure of my ap- 
pointees, principal and alternates, to qualify, I could go right 
ahead and designate another principal and two more alternates 
for the next examination; but in order to be sure that that con- 
struction should be placed upon the words quoted I had the 
bill submitted to the Judge Advocate General, who has rendered 
an opinion “that the enactment of the proposed bill will in no 
way deprive any congressional district of its representation at 
the United States Military Academy as authorized by laws now 
in force.” It seems to mé, Mr. Chairman, that this opinion 
settles the matter. 

The Military Academy, where the selected boys, to become 
officers in the Army of the United States, are educated and 
trained, is one of the most beautifully located institutions in 
the world. West Point is situated in the heart of the Highlands 
o2 the Hudson, and was a fortified post of great importance dur- 
ing the American Revolution. The existence, amid the high- 
lands and mountains, at a considerable elevation above the 
river, of a remarkable level plain, which forms the parade 
ground of the Military Academy and is the site of its principal 
buildings, was noted by Gen. Washington and other leaders of 
the Revolution, and determined the selection by Washington 
of this point as the most available site for America’s National 
Military Academy. There the Government of the United States 
has gradually developed a great plant, representing an invest- 
ment of many millions of dollars. In recent years the Military 
Academy has largely been made over by the erection of many 
beautiful and splendid buildings, and much money has been 
spent in road building and grading, and so forth. 

Our National Military Academy is a great university in num- 
ber and variety of its buildings and extent of its grounds, and 
it seems to me very unfortunate and very bad business man- 
agement that it is not working to its full capacity. If you were 
to go to West Point to visit it to-day, and were shown through 
the cadet quarters or barracks, you would find many vacant 
rooms, with beds standing ready but no one occupying them, 
and when you visited the lecture rooms and recitation rooms 
you would find seats and desks unoccupied, all because certain 
districts are not represented. Perhaps these districts are so 
located that few boys in them care for Army life. West Point’s 
attractions are either unknown to them or do not appeal to 
them. Perhaps, again, boys have been appointed but have 
failed, or the cadets representing some districts may have been 
compelled to leave because of illness or some disqualification 
during their course. Even if all vacancies were filled and the 
academy should begin each year with a full quota, there would 
develop during the year a certain number of vacancies. In an 
institution of 700 students the number of vacancies that would 
naturally occur during the year would probably amount to 40 
or 50. Vassar College, which is limited to a thousand students, 
admits each year about 1,060 in order to keep all vacancies 
filled, and has a large waiting list besides. I think this is 
true of other institutions which are limited to a certain num- 
ber of students. If the number of vacancies occurring from 
natural causes in West Point is about 50, and we may allow 
80 more for districts in which it is not easy to obtain candi- 
dates, the President could fill about 80 vacancies every year 
without running over the present authorized strength of the 
Corps of Cadets and without interfering in the least with the 
rights of appointment of any Member of Congress, 

Mr. GARDNER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PLATT. Certainly. 

Mr. GARDNER. As I understand the gentleman’s bill, it 
allows the President to appoint cadets whenever there are 
vacancies; but that does not interfere with the Congressman 
appointing his cadet on top of the President's filling the 
vacancy. 

Mr. PLATT. That is true. 

Mr. GARDNER. Suppose the President has filled all of these 
vacancies, and 25 or 50 Congressmen appoint cadets who pass 
examination, then there will be 50 more cadets than the present 
authorized strength. 

Mr. PLATT. - There would be if the appointments were made 
right away. 
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Mr. GARDNER. As I understand, the academy is large 
enough to accommodate all those extra cadets as well. 

Mr. PLATT. No doubt about it. 

Mr. GARDNER. So, even if the gentleman’s bill was sub- 
ject to the complaint that was made that this would amount to 
an increase in the number of cadets authorized, the facilities 
are all there to take care of them? 

Mr. PLATT. That is certainly true; and this bill authorizes 
the increasing of the strength temporarily. When vacancies 
are filled, the President ceases from making the appointments 
from among the alternates. But the authorized strength varies 
from year to year; it is not a fixed number. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PLATT. Yes, 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman inform the committee 
as to the capacity of the buildings at West Point? 

Mr. PLATT. The superintendent says that they can accom- 
modate 700 very comfortably, and they can take care of more. 
I understand new buildings are being constructed with the 
purpose of accommodating 1,400 in the future. 

Mr. STAFFORD. So as to provide, as in the Naval Academy, 
appointments every two years instead of every four years. 

Mr. PLATT. I have heard it so stated. Some buildings con- 
structed with that purpose in view are already finished. 

Mr. GOULDEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PLATT. I will. 

Mr. GOULDEN. Knowing that West Point is in the gentle- 
man’s district, I know that he is well informed. Will he tell 
us how many Congressmen failed to make appointments during 
the term? I know there are several vacancies existing, and 
they are frequently caused by Members of Congress failing to 
make appointment, especially if a principal has failed and 
alternates are not named, and so the fault lies with Congress 
rather than with the law. 

Mr. PLATT. Vacancies for the past 10 years have averaged 
on September 1 from 42 to 129. For the first few years they 
ran from 42 to 51, and then they jumped up to 117, 129, 122, 
and then they fell back again to 57. In 1913 there were 80, and 
this report gives 87 on June 30, 1914; but the Secretary of War 
in a letter to me has stated that there were 82 in that year, 
so I suppose that 5 boys got in somehow during the summer. 

Mr. GOULDEN. I would like to have the gentleman include 
in his statement the number of vacancies existing and the cause 
of the vacancies. 

Mr. PLATT. I do not know that T could give all the causes. 

Mr. GOULDEN. I think the Secretary of War can give them. 

Mr. PLATT. The 82 vacancies on September Ist last were 
doubtless nearly all due to failure to appoint qualified boys, and 
they had increased to 112 in January last, due to illness, failure 
at examinations, etc., during the half year. 

Mr. HAY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PLATT. Certainly. : 

Mr. HAY. I understood the gentleman to say that the Mili- 
tary Academy could accommodate how many? 

Mr. PLATT. The superintendent says 700. 

Mr. HAY. He said in the hearings 732. 

Mr. PLATT. In his report he says that the academy can 
accommodate 700 comfortably. 

Mr. HAY. And he says that the buildings as they now exist 
can accommodate 732; that is, he can put those into the bar- 
racks. But I understood the gentleman's bill to provide that 
the number of cadets should be twice as many. 

Mr. PLATT. Oh, no; that is another bill. My bill gives 
authority to the President only to fill vacancies from among 
the alternates. 

Mr. STEENERSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PLATT. Yes. 

Mr, STEENERSON. Is not the reason for the vacancies the 
fact that if all the appointees and alternates fail in the district 
the appointment can not be made until the following scholastic 
year, but under the gentleman’s plan the vacancies would be 
filled at once by persons who have passed the examination? 
That is the philosophy of the gentleman’s bill. 

Mr. PLATT. That is it exactly. 

Mr. STEENERSON. So it makes a continuous membership 
of full strength, while under the present law as it operates 
there are vacancies. 

Mr. ESOH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PLATT. Yes. 

Mr. ESCH. Why should there be 80 vacancies in 1914 whin 
appointees can now enter upon a certificate of graduation? 

Mr. PLATT. The physical examination accounts for a gord 
many. 

Me. ANTHONY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. PLATT. Les. ; i . £ 

Mr. ANTHONY. I wanted to ask the gentleman if his bill 
provides that the President shall appoint cadets from the dis- 
trict where the vacancy exists? 

Mr. PLATT. They are to be credited to the United States 
at large. but are to be taken from the alternates designated 
from districts. ; 

Mr. ANTHONY. But not necessarily to be appointed from 
the district where the vacancy exists? 

Mr. PLATT. No; it does not interfere with the vacancy 
at all. The Congressman can fill that later. 

Mr. ANTHONY. It occurs to me that it would strengthen 
the bill if the President were to appoint some one from that 
district. 

Mr. GARDNER. Oh, no; if that were in my district, I should 
be very careful to see that my first boy failed, and then when 
the President had appointed one I would get another to succeed. 

Mr. PLATT. Yes; and in that way you would get more than 
you were entitled to. 

Less than 50 per cent of the active Army officers are grad- 
uates of the Military Academy at West Point—it was stated 
in the report of the Superintendent of the Military Academy in 
1914 as 44 per cent—and the Army needs the service of all 
the young men who can be trained at West-Point. In case of 
any emergency, even a very mild one like a war with Mexico, 
it would need a great many more. The expenses of maintaining 
the United States Military Academy are a little over a million 
dollars a year. The present bill carries $1,037.983.37, and there 
would be scarcely any perceptible increases if the academy were 
filled to its capacity. Everyone knows that a manufacturing 
plant is losing money if not working all its machinery full time, 
and everyone who has had any connection with a private board- 
ing school conducted for profit knows how much money it can 
lose if its rooms are not kept full. The rooms are there and 
the number of instructors has to be just the same as if all 
were occupied. The only difference in expense is the com- 
paratively trifling one of board. 

There is another very strong reason why this bill, which 
would enable the President to fill vacancies from the list of 
alternates designated, should pass and that is this: Since the 
issue of General Orders, No. 3, and General Orders, No. 38, which 
allow boys to enter the United States Military Academy at 
West Point without taking the entrance examination, alternates 
designated by Members of Congress in many cases have no 
chance whatever of obtaining admission, and it is exceedingly 
difficult to get them to even take the examinations. I designated 


a principal and two alternates to West Point as £ result of a. 


competitive examination on the Rhodes scholarship plan, In 
this examination the boys not only answered questions on all 
the subjects required in the regular West Point examination, 
but they were examined physically and their school athletic 
records and general physical development counted toward the 
result, The physical examination was competitive as well as 
the mental, which made it really a more severe test in most 
respects than the physical examination for entrance, which is 
simply an examination to discover defects. The boy who won 
this competitive examination was not only well developed 
physically but he had a good record as a track athlete, and as 
he was already entered in Cornell University was practically 
sure of entrance at West Point, barring accident. The alter- 
nates hed no chance. Under General Orders, No. 3, as modified 
by General Orders, No. 38, boys who have already been ad- 
mitted to college or who present properly attested certificates 
of graduation from a high school or preparatory school in 
courses covering the West Point requirements do not have to 
take the entrance examination. There is no chance of failing 
to enter except on physical examination, and if boys are ap- 
pointed as a result of a competitive physical examination 
even that chance is reduced to a minimum. Now, why designate 
alternates at all if they are to be wholly without hope? It 
seems to me that the passage of this bill is absolutely necessary 
in order to give them an inducement to take the entrance 
examination. In the examinations of March and May, 1914, 
52 alternates qualified for whom no vacancies existed. Every 
one of them could have been admitted if this bill had become a 
law, but if this bill were passed a great many more would take 
the examination, and instead of having only 52 there would 
probably be 152 or more from whom to chose those of highest 
standing. 


It seems to me therefore, Mr. Chairman, that from every 


point of view we should pass this bill and bring the number 
of cadets at our splendid Military Academy up to its full 
strength. [Applause.] 


Mr. HAY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Oregon [Mr. LAFFERTY]. i 


[Mr. LAFFERTY addressed the committee. See Appendix.] 


Mr. KAHN. Mr. Chairman, I yield three minutes to the gen- 
tleman from North Dakota [Mr. Youne]. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Mr. Chairman, the practice 
under the rules of the House is for petitions to have a notation 
made in the Recor» stating that they have been filed, and giv- 
ing the names of the committees to whom they have been re- 
ferred. A concurrent resolution adopted by the legislature of a 
sovereign State is entitled to be printed in full in the RECORD. 
The gentleman from California [Mr. Kaun] has kindly yielded 
me sufficient time to read a concurrent resolution adopted by 
our State legislature, now in session at Bismarck. It is upon 
the subject of the disposition by the Government of the re- 
maining public land in the different States and deserves the 
most careful consideration of this House. The concurrent 
resolution reads as follows: > 


Whereas when North Dakota was admitted to statehood the State was 
given for State institutions by the Federal Government lands e- 
gating 500.000 acres. This land was divided among the various State 

titutions, and as these lands are sold the moneys derived from 
them go into a permanent fund, the income of which is used and shall 
be used for the maintenance and support of the institution for which 
these lands stand as an endowment; and 

Whereas there is in North Dakota to-day about 700,000 acres of vacant 
Government land rem: „ much of which is subject to the 320- 
acre homestead, and may subject to a homestead entry of 640 
so provided a bill now before Congress shall be enacted into law; 


an 
Whereas if this shall be done the remaining public lands in Nerth Da- 
kota will only provide a little over 1,000 8 and 
Whereas if Congress should enact a law giving to every public land 
State 500.000 acres of the remaining vacant public lands in the 
various public-land States, thereby benefiting all of the people of 
those States, and in a way in which and tine ting they would derive 
a much ter benefit than were the lands open for homesteads to 
a few: Now, therefore, be it 
Resolved by the House of Representatives of the State of North Da- 
kota (the Senate concurring), That we respectfully request and peti- 
tion the Congress of the United States, through our Senators and Rep- 
resentatives Congress, that a law be enacted so that the States re- 
ceiving these public lands shall be authorized through their legislatures 
to distribute the lands so given between the penal, charitable, and edu- 
cational institutions of the State, but providing that one- of the 
lands sa given shall be set aside by the legislature as an endowment 


fund, interest from which, when the lands shall have been sold, to 
he gaet for the purpose of building roads and bridges in the various 
es. 
z A. P. HANSON, 
Speaker of the House. 


ALBERT N. WOLD, 
soc, Clerk of the House, 
. H. FRAINE, 
President of the Senate. 
M. J. GEORGE, 
Secretary of the Sonate. 
Stare or NORTH Dakota, 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE. 


I, Thomas Hall, secretary of state of the State of North Dakota and 


keeper of the great seal 555 certify that the attached 1 a 
e 


true and correct copy of a certain concurrent resolution adopted b 
Fourteenth Legislative Assembly of the State of North Dakota, and the 
whole of such resolution. 
In testimony whereof I have hereunto set my hand and affixed the 
aay seal — e State, at the capitol, in the city of Bismarck, this 16th 
0 ruary, k 


SEAL.) Tuomas Hatt, Secretary of State. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read the bill for amend- 
ment under the five-minute rule. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For pay of cadets, $390,000, $10,000 of whic —— made immediately 
available. 

Mr. HAY. Mr. Chairman, there is a typographical error in 
which the “h” is left out of the word “ which” and the word 
“igs” is omitted. I ask unanimous consent that they may be 
inserted by the Clerk, so as to make it read: 

For pay of cadets, $390,000, $10,000 of which is made immediately 
available. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, it will be so ordered. 
There was no objection. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Provided, That until the apportionment under the Fourteenth Census 
of the United States becomes effective, whenever any cadet shall have 
finished three years of his course at the academy his successor may be 
admitted. 

Mr. STAFFORD. 
on the proviso. 

Mr. HAY. Mr. Chairman, five years ago, in 1910, this law 
was passed, and was to be in effect for five years. That period 
has now expired, and if we do not continue it one-fourth of the 
cadets in the academy will be cut off. In other words, we now 
appoint a cadet every three years under this provision. 


Mr. Chairman, I reserve the point of order 
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Mr. STAFFORD. I knew that the new method of appoint- 
ment every three years was in force, but I wondered whether the 
carrying out of this provision would increase the enrollment so 
that there would not be accommodations for the cadets? 

Mr. HAY. No. It does not increase from where it is now. 
It simply permits us to do what we have been doing for the 
last five years. y 

Mr. STAFFORD. And the effect of the law of five years ago 
has been to increase the number at the academy? 

Mr. HAY. By one-fourth, yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I withdraw the point of 
order. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For extra pay of two enlisted men employed as clerks in the office of 
the commandant of cadets, at 50 cents each per day, Sundays and holi- 
days included, $366. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. In the paragraph preceding this one it says “ Sundays 
and legal holidays included.” That is in the existing law, and 
in this paragraph you insert “ Sundays and holidays included,” 
but on the next page, in lines 19 and 20, on page 8, and again 
on page 9 you leave out what is now in the law, “ Sundays and 
holidays included.” I wondered if it were necessary to put 
those words in; and if it is, should they not be restored in 
those places where they now are in the existing law and left out 
of the bill? 

Mr. HAY. I think they ought to be put in, because these 
men work on Sundays and legal holidays. I do not know how 
they happened to be left out. I think they ought to be put in, 
and when we get to the proper place I will ask that that be 
done. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For extra pay of four enlisted men as assistants and attendants at 
the library, at 50 cents each per day, $732. 

Mr. HAY. Mr. Chairman, I move to amend, on page 8, line 
20, by inserting after the word “day ” the words“ Sundays and 
holidays included.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

8 8, line 20, after the word “day,” insert the words Sundays 
and holidays included.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Virginia. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


For extra pay of one enlisted man employed in the department of 
civil and military engineering, at 50 cents per day, $157. 


Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. Now, that amount does not include Sundays and legal 
holidays. It probably is the correct amount. If the amount is 
right, the item is right. 

a HAY. I do not think holidays and Sundays are included 
in this. 7 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the pro forma amend- 
ment will be considered as withdrawn. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For pay of mechanic assistant in department of natura and ex- 
perimental philosophy, $1,000. 

Mr. MANN. There is a typographical 
page 11. 

Mr. HAY. I move to amend by adding the letter “1” at 
the end of line 17, page 11. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Line 17, page 11, amend at the end of line 17 by adding the 
letter “1.” 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Repair and purchase of cooking utensils, chairs, tables, and other 
furniture in the cadet mess, and the replacement of same, to be ex- 
pended without advertising, to be immediately available, $3,000. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order. 
There are many of these items in this bill where they make a 
deficiency appropriation by making certain amounts immedi- 
ately available. The gentleman from Virginia is very careful 
about his appropriation bills, but of course it is a very difficult 
thing for the clerks who compile the appropriations of the 
amounts appropriated for this fiscal year and the next fiscal 
year to make up any accurate statement where so many de- 
ficiency appropriations appear in the regular appropriation 
bills in this way. The gentleman appreciates that undoubtedly, 
or perhaps he does not fully appreciate it. I think if the gen- 
tleman fully appreciated the difficulty which the clerks have in 
making up the amounts of the appropriations for this fiscal year 
and then for the next fiscal year he would not insert so many 


error in line 17, 


deficiency items in the bill, but would make the people go to 
the deficiency committee for them. 

Mr. HAY. I will say to the gentleman that wherever we ask 
that part of an appropriation or all of it be made available, it 
is at the request of the superintendent of the academy. 

Mr. MANN. I have no objection to the appropriations being 
made immediately available, or making them a deficiency appro- 


priation. In a good many cases you say so much shall be 
immediately available. Now, that so much is a deficiency ap- 
propriation, and it is almost impossible for the clerks of the 
Committees on Appropriations of the House and Senate, who 
make up their final statements of amounts appropriated for each 
fiscal year, to pick these items out. 

Mr. HAY. That is true; I appreciate that. 

Mr. MANN. That is one reason why we are usually quite 
careful about it to see that deficiencies appear in the deficiency 
bill, where they can be noted. I call attention to it, of course. 
I do not intend to make the point of order, but it makes it 
very difficult for anybody to keep track of how much of appro- 
priations is for one year and how much is for another year. 

Mr. HAY. I think there is a great deal in what the gentle- 
man says, and perhaps hereafter it might be a wise thing to 
tell these gentlemen to go to the Committee on Appropriations 
and get their deficiency. à 

Mr. MANN. I think it would be. There is no trouble about 
getting the money. 

Mr. HAY. Occasionally, if it can be done, it had better be 
done by going to the Committee on Appropriations. I agree 
with the gentleman. 

Mr. McKENZIE. I would like to ask the chairman of the 
committee if in regard to this particular item it was not stated 
that it was necessary to make this immediately available on 
account of the enlarged class that is coming in before this 
appropriation would be available? 

Mr. HAY. That is true. 

Mr. MANN. I was not referring especially to this item. 

Mr. HAY. I understand the gentleman’s objection was that 
they should ask their appropriations from the Committee on 
Appropriations. 

Mr. MANN. I withdraw the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois withdraws 
the point of order. 

The Clerk resumed and concluded the reading of the bill. 

Mr. HAY. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee do now 
rise and report the bill as amended, with the recommendation 
that the amendments be agreed to and that the bill as amended 
do pass. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. Cuttop, Chairman of the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that 
committee had had under consideration the bill H. R. 21328, and 
had directed him to report the same with sundry amendments, 
with the recommendation that the amendments be agreed to 
and that the bill as amended do pass. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the amendments. 

The question was taken, and the amendments were agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Hay, a motion to reconsider the yote by 
which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Carr, one of its clerks, 
announced that the Senate had agreed to the reports of con- 
ference on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the House of Representatives to bills of the 
following titles: 


S. 7213. An act granting pensions and increase of pensions 
to certain soldiers and sailors of the Civil War and certain 
widows and dependent relatives of such soldiers and sailors; 

S. 7402. An act granting pensions and increase of pensions 
to certain soldiers and sailors of the Civil War and certain 
widows and dependent relatives of such soldiers and sailors; 
and . 
S. 6980. An act granting pensions and increase of pensions 
to certain soldiers and sailors of the Civil War and certain 
widows and dependent relatives of such soldiers and sailors. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed 
without amendment bills of the following titles: 

H. R. 18745. An act in relation to the location of a navigable 
channel of the Calumet River, III.; and 

H. R. 15557. An act for the relief of Anna Miller. 
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Mr. GARDNER. Now does the gentleman from Kentucky 
want the regular order? 

Mr. SHERLEY. I do. 

Mr. GARDNER. I raise the point of order that there is no 
quorum present. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts raises 
the point of order that there is no quorum present, and eyi- 
dently there is not. 

Mr. SHERLEY. I move a call of the House, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kentucky moves a call 
of the House. 

The question was taken, and the Speaker announced that the 
ayes seemed to have it. 

Mr. GARDNER. Mr. Speaker, I ask for a division. The 
gentleman will not gain anything by this, I warn him. 

The House divided; and there were—ayes 33, noes 2. 

Mr. GARDNER, Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. GARDNER. Is it in order to move to adjourn? 

Mr. FOSTER. Not when the House is dividing. 

Mr. GARDNER. I have asked the question of the Chair. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks it is. 

Mr. GARDNER. I move to adjourn, Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, in order that we may get 
a quorum here, I ask for the yeas and nays on the motion to 
adjourn. It amounts to the same thing as a call of the House. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama asks for the 
yeas and nays on the motion to adjourn, All in favor of the 
motion will rise and stand until they are counted. [After 
counting.] Thirty-three gentlemen have risen in the affirmative, 
not a sufficient number. 

Mr. ADAMSON. The other side, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER, Those opposed to taking this vote by the 
yeas and nays will rise and stand until they are counted. 
{After counting.] There does not seem to be anyone rising. 
Thirty-three gentlemen rose in the affirmative, not a sufficient 
number. 

Mr. CRISP. Mr. Speaker, one-fifth of those present orders 
the yeas and nays. 

The SPEAKER. One-fifth of those present orders the yeas 
and nays, provided 

Mr. CRISP. That is the proposition before the House. 

Mr. ADAMSON. I asked for the other side and nobody 
objected. 

The SPEAKER. Nobody rose. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Then the Speaker must count the House. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will count the House. 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman from 
Texas rise? 

Mr. GARNER. To suggest to the Chair, if the Chair will per- 
mit, that in taking the question of whether or not we shall have 
the yeas and nays, under the Constitution it is not necessary 
for the Chair to count the other side unless it rises, and 33 
gentlemen have risen in favor of the yeas and nays. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair knows; but it is necessary for the 
Chair to observe the rules. The rule of the House is “ one- 
fifth of those present.” ' 

Mr. GARNER. But, Mr. Speaker, when you called the other 
side and no one rose, then certainly you haye more than one- 
fifth of those present indicating their desire, 

The SPEAKER. The Chair knows; but he can see. The 
Chair will count to see how many there are here. [After count- 
ing.] Sixty-three Members are present, and 33 voted to take 
this vote by the yeas and nays. That is a sufficient number, 
and the Clerk will call the roll. The question is on agreeing to 
the motion to adjourn, All those who are in favor of adjourn- 
ing will, when their names are called, answer “yea,” those 
opposed will answer “ nay.” 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 4, nays 218, 
answered “ present” 2, not voting 199, as follows: 


FORTIFICATIONS APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. SHERLEY. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union for the consideration of the bill H. R. 21491, a bill 
making appropriations for fortifications and other works of 
defense, and for other purposes; and, pending that motion, I 
would like to ask the gentleman from Illinois if we can have an 
agreement as to general debate. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman from New York [Mr. CALDER] 
is temporarily out of the Chamber on business, and I under- 
stand he has requests for four and a half hours. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Well, the gentleman appreciates that at this 
time in the session it is not practical to have that much gen- 
eral debate on a side. 

Mr. WANN. Well, no; I really think we could have it, as 
far as that is concerned. We are very well fixed in reference to 
the appropriation bills. 

Mr. SHERLEY. I talked informally with the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Carper], and suggested to him what I thought 
was a very liberal agreement—two hours and a half to a side. 

Mr. MANN. I will say to the gentleman there are bona fide 
requests, and I do not see how it is possible to get along without 
three and a half hours on this side. That cuts me out entirely, 
as I had requested some time, but I am willing to waive it. 

Mr. SHERLEY. I appreciate that; but right after the con- 
clusion of this bill it is proposed to bring in the general de- 
ficiency bill, and the House will soon be called upon to consider 
conference reports, and I submit 

Mr. MANN. But the general deficiency bill, of course, prob- 
ably will not take very much time. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. We expect to be able to go on Wednes- 
day with the general deficiency bill. 

Mr. MANN. If we go ahead Monday we would undoubtedly 
be able to pass the fortifications bill Tuesday or Wednesday, un- 
less something intervenes. That puts us in good shape as to 
the appropriations. I hope the gentleman will let us have three 
hours and a half on this side. 

Mr. SHERLEY. I will compromise with the gentleman on 
three hours on a side. 

Mr. MANN. I say I hope the gentleman will let us have 
three hours and a half. We haye requests for four hours and 
a half. 

Mr. SHERLEY. I appreciate that; but the gentleman un- 
derstands that the requests are always way beyond the possi- 
bility of the House to grant. 

Mr. MANN. We usually hold them down. I do when they 
come to me. 

Mr. SHERLEY. My understanding from my conversation 
with the gentleman from New York [Mr. Carper] was that he 
might get along with two hours and a half. I will make it three 
hours in view of that fact. 

Mr. MANN, Make it three hours and a quarter. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Well, call it three hours and a quarter. 
Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that general debate shall 
be for six hours and a half, half of that time to be controlled 
by the gentleman from New York [Mr. Carton] and half of it 
by myself. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kentucky asks, pend- 
ing the motion to go into committee, that general debate on the 
fortifications bill be limited to six hours and a half, one half to 
be controlled by himself and the other half by the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. CALDER]. 

Mr. GARDNER. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I would like to ask the gentleman whether he is going to be 
prepared to auswer questions when he presents this bill to the |, 
House? 

Mr. SHERLEY. I hope to be able to present the bili to the 
House and give it such information as I am capable of doing. 

Mr. GARDNER. Will the gentleman allow me to question 
him when he presents the bill to the House? 

Mr. SHERLEY. Oh, I do not know that I think it is proper 


to make any agreement about what I will or will not do. I [Roll No. 83.] 
have usually tried to be fair with the House and shall continue YEAS—4, 
to try to be fair. 3 
Mr. GARDNER. Yes; but the gentleman told me this morn- | Gillett n e e en zee 
ing that he did not propose to open the address in the usual NAYS—218. 
way, as I saw he did last year; that he was going to close mbie Blackmon Byrnes, S. C Cox 
the debate, which would not allow me to ask him any questions. | 44%" —— A on 
a SHERLEY. Well, Mr. Speaker, I ask for the regular | Allen Britten Cantrill Cullop 
order. n Caraway 
Mr. GARDNER. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 23 . 33 
The ONAE 5 gentleman 1 It. Bailey Buchanan, III. Chandler N.Y Docker 
Mr. CESES s ow many does it take to constitute a — Burke, S. Dak. Caen Derakon; 
quorum Beakes Burke, Wis. Coa Dickinson 
The SPEAKER. It takes 213. Beall, Tex. Burnett Connelly, Kans. Dies 


1915. 
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Dupré Lee, Pa. 
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Faison Lewis, Pa, 
Farr Lieb 
Fergusson Lindquist 
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Gerry MacDonald 
Gilmore Madden 
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Gorman Metz 
Graham, III. Mondell 
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Gregg Moss, W. Va. 
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Griffin Mulkey 
Hamill Murdock 
Hamlin Neely, W. Va. 
Harrison Nelson 
Hayes Nolan, J. I 
Helvering O’Brien 
so Oglesby 
Hensley O'Shaunessy 
obson Padgett 
Howard & A 
Howell Palmer 
Hegia W. Va. Patten, N. Y, 
Hulings Patton, Pa. 
Johnson, Wash, Pe n 
Jones Post 
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Kelley, Mich. ce 
Kennedy, Conn. Prouty 
Kiess, Pa. Rauch 


So the motion was rejected. 


The Clerk announced the following pairs: 


Until further notice: 
Mr. Sanarf with Mr. Kester. . 
Mr. Morcan of Louisiana with Mr. Huemes of West Virginia. 
Mr. Garrerr of Texas with Mr. Roberts of Nevada. 

Mr. WALKER with Mr. VARE. 
Mr. Rronbax with Mr. EDMONDS. 

Mr. BELL of Georgia with Mr. Dunn. 
Mr. Lever with Mr. MANAHAN. 


Small 
Smith, Idaho 
Smith, J. M. C. 
Smith, N. Y. 
Smith, Saml. W. 
Stafford 
Stedman 
Steenerson 
Stephens, Cal. 
Stephens, Miss. 
Stephens, Nebr. 
Stephens, Tex. 
Stevens, Minn, 
Stone 
Sutherland 
PAE 

aggar 
Talcott, N. Y. 
Tavenner 
Taylor, Ark. 
Taylor, Colo. 
Ten Eyck 
Thacher 
Thomas 
Thompson, Okla. 
Towner 
Tribble 
Underhilr 
Underwood 
Vaughan 
Vinson 
Volstead 
Walsh 
Watkins 
Watson 
Weaver 


We 

White 
Wiliams 
Witherspoon 
Young, N. Dak. 


Rayburn 
Reilly, € 
eilly, Conn. 
Riordan 


Shackleford 
Shreve 
Sinnott 

Si 

Smith, Md. 
Smith, Minn, 


Smith, Tex. 
Sparkman 


Young, Tex. 


Mr. WIIsox of Florida with Mr. Granam of Pennsylvania. 
Mr. Henry with Mr. MORIN. 

Mr. O’Suavnessy with Mr. PATTON of Pennsylvania, 
Mr. Patren of New York with Mr. GRIEST, 

Mr. AIKEN with Mr. BELL of California, 

Mr. ALEXANDER with Mr. BARTHOLDT. 

Mr. ASWELL with Mr. BARCHFELD. 

Mr. BARKLEY with. Mr. Alx Rx. 

Mr. BARNHART with Mr. ANTHONY, 

Mr. Bortanp with Mr. Avis. 

Mr. Scvrty with Mr. BROWNING. 

Mr. Burcess with Mr. Browne of Wisconsin. 

Mr. CaNxbTER of Mississippi with Mr. Burke of Pennsylvania. 
Mr. Carter with Mr. BUTLER. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida with Mr. DAVIS. 

Mr. CLINE with Mr. DRUKKER. 

Mr. CoLLIER with Mr. Farr. 

Mr. Conry with Mr. FREAR. 

Mr. Date with Mr. CALDER, 

Mr. Dixon with Mr. CAMPBELL. 

Mr. Driscortr with Mr. FRENCH. 

Mr. Dupré with Mr. COOPER. 

Mr. Estorrnar with Mr. Goon, 

Mr. Fartson with Mr. Cary. 

Mr, GALLAGHER with Mr. Green of Iowa. 

Mr. GALLIYAN with Mr. HOWELL. 

Mr. Goopwix of Arkansas with Mr. JOHNSON of Washington, 
Mr. Greco with Mr. Kirss of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Hamin with Mr. KREIDER. 

Mr. Harrison with Mr. La FOLLETTE. 

Mr. GoLprocLe with Mr. Hayes, 

Mr. Hetvertna with Mr. LANGHAM. 

Mr. HeNnstey with Mr. Lewis of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Howard with Mr. LINDQUIST. 

Mr. Ler of Pennsylvania with Mr. MADDEN. 

Mr. Lies with Mr. MARTIN. 

Mr. Lintaicum with Mr. MONDELL. 

Mr. Monracve with Mr. Moore, 

Mr. Neety of West Virginia with Mr. Moss of West Virginia, 
Mr. Pace of North Carolina with Mr. NELSON. 

Mr. Rauen with Mr. Provry. 

Mr. RAYBURN with Mr. Scorr. 

Mr. REILLY of Conrecticut with Mr. SELLS. 

Mr. Rucker with Mr. SHREVE. 

Mr. Savunprers with Mr. Roperts of Nevada. 

Mr. SHACKLEFORD with Mr. SINNOTT, 

Mr. Sisson with Mr. SLEMP. 

Mr. Surrn of Texas with Mr. Treapway. 

Mr. SPARKMAN with Mr. Surrn of Minnesota. 

Mr. Stour with Mr. Powers. 

Mr. SumyNers with Mr. TEMPLE. 

Mr. TALBOTT of Maryland with Mr. WALLIN. 

Mr. WHALEY with Mr. WINSLOW. 

Mr. Youna of Texas with Mr. Woops. 

Mr. MAHER with Mr. Greene of Vermont. 

The result of the vote was then announced as above recorded. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE, 


By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted as fol- 
lows: 

To Mr. Stayben, for two days, on account of business. 

To Mr. Winco, for the balance of the day, on account of 
illness. 

To Mr. Donovan, indefinitely, on account of sickness. 

To Mr. ALEXANDER, for one week, on account of illness, 


FORTIFICATIONS APPROPRIATION BILL, 


Mr. SHERLEY. Mr. Speaker, I renew my motion that the 
House resolve itself into Committee of the Whole House on the 
stete of the Union for the consideration of the bill H. R. 21491, 
th: fortifications appropriation bill, and pending that I ask 
unanimous consent that general debate may be limited to six 
and one half hours, one half of the time to be controlled by the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Carper] and the other half by 
myself. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kentucky moves that 
the House resolve itself into Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union for the consideration of the bili H. R. 
21491, and pending that motion he asks unanimous consent that 
general debate on the bill be limited to six and one-half hours, 
one-half of which is to be controlled by fimself and one-half by 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. Carper]. Is there objec- 
tion? 

There was no objection. 
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The SPEAKER.” The question now is on the motion of the 
gentleman from Kentucky to go into Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
GARDNER) there were—ayes 140, noes 20. 

So the motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union, with Mr. Houston in 
the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is now in Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union for the consideration of 
the bill, of which the Clerk will report the title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 21491) making 


other works of defense, for the armament thereof, for the procurement 
of heavy ordnance for trial and service, and for other purposes. 


Mr. SHERLEY. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that the first reading of the bill be dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kentucky asks unani- 
mous consent that the first reading of the bill be dispensed with. 
Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee 
do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly the committee rose, 
and the Speaker having resumed the chair, Mr. Houston, Chair- 
man of the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union, reported that that committee had had under considera- 
tion the bill H. R. 21491, the fortifications appropriation bill, 
and had come to no resolution thereon. ' 


appropriations for fortifications and 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 


Mr. ASHBROOK, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that they had examined and found truly enrolled bill 
of the following title, when the Speaker signed the same: 

II. R. 18172. An act to increase the limit of cost of the United 
States post-office building at Seymour, Ind. 

The SPEAKER announced his signature to enrolled bills of 
the following titles: 

S. 3362. An act to authorize the Secretary of Commerce, 
through the Coast and Geodetic Survey and the Bureau of 
Fisheries, to make a survey of natural oyster beds, bars, and 
rocks, and barren bottoms contiguous thereto, in waters along 
the coast of and within the State of Texas; and 

S. 3897. An act to authorize the Great Northern Railway Co. 
to revise the location of its right of way, and for other purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT. 


Mr. SHERLEY. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. g 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 5 o'clock and 10 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Sunday, 
February 21, 1915, at 12 o'clock noon. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, bills and resolutions were sev- 
erally reported from committees, delivered to the Clerk, and 
referred to the several calendars therein named, as follows: 

Mr. MacDONALD, from the Committee on Labor, to which 
was referred the bill (H. R. 19015) to provide for the establish- 
ment of a national employment bureau in the Department of 
Labor, reported the same with amendments, accompanied by a 
report (No, 1429), which said bill and report were referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. CAMPBELL, from the Committee on Indian Affairs, to 
which was referred the joint resolution (H. J. Res. 427) provid- 
ing for the continuance of the Joint Commission to Investigate 
Indian Affairs, reported the same without amendment, accom- 
panied by a report (No. 1428), which said joint resolution and 
report were referred to the Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. HAYDEN: A bill (H. R. 21518) to establish public 
highways along all section lines in the public lands of the 
United States; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 


By Mr. RAKER: A Dill (H. R. 21519) to encourage the 
reclamation of certain arid lands in the State of California, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. ASHBROOK: A bi-! (H. R. 21520) for the coinage 
of a McKinley souvenir silver dollar in commemoration of the 
erection of a memorial to William McKinley, late President of 
the United States; to the Committee on Coinage, Weights, and 
Measures. 

By Mr. HELGESEN: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 430) to au- 
thorize the Committees on Agriculture of the Senate and House 
to investigate a system of rural personal credit; to the Commit- 
tee on Rules. 

By Mr. NORTON: Memorial of the Legislature of North Da- 
kota commending the action of its Representatives in Congress 
in voting for the Sheppard-Hobson resolution for national pro- 
hibition, and urging Congress to reconsider and pass it; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BRUCKNER: A bill (H. R. 21521) for the relief of 
Adolph Fenton; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. DICKINSON: A bill (H. R. 21522) granting an in- 
erease of pension to George Lutz; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 21523) granting an increase of pension to 
Harrison Hancock; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. GALLIVAN: A bill (H. R. 21524) for the relief of 
Augustus G. Reynolds; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. HAUGEN: A bill (H. R. 21525) for the relief of John 
C. Kathan; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. LANGLEY: A bill (H. R. 21526) for the relief of R.-S. 
Settles; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 21527) granting an increase of pension 
to Isam Smith; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. McCLELLAN: A bill (H. R. 21528) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Ellen J. Stratton; to the Committee on 
Inyalid Pensions. 

By Mr. NEELY of West Virginia: A bill (H. R. 21529) grant- 
ing pensions to Zelia Barker, Eva G. Barker, Stellia Barker, 
Gertrude Barker, Dora Barker, and Edna Barker; to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. 

By Mr. TEN EYCK: A bill (H. R. 21530) granting a pension 
to Mary Raleigh; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. TOWNSEND: Resolution (H. Res. 739) authorizing 
the appointment of William F. Cody upon the Capitol police 
force; to the Committee on Accounts. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By the SPEAKER (by request): Memorial of German-Irish 
Alliance, of Passaic County. N. J., urging neutrality of Ameri- 
cans; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. ANDREWS: Memorial of the city council of Chicago, 
III., protesting against the reduction in salary of 350 letter car- 
riers in the Chicago (III.) post office; to the Committee on the 
Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. BEAKES: Petitions of W. W. Neesley and 10 citizens, 
of Jackson; Charles A. Mosman and 12 citizens, of Jackson; 
Rev. A. Siegenthaler and 16 citizens, of Jackson; George Ber- 
kaw and 12 citizens, of Detroit; H. W. Smith and 12 citizens, of 
Detroit; J. H. Letcher and 7 citizens, of Kenton; and A. H. 
Towne and 10 citizens, of Shelby; all in the State of Michigan, 
protesting against bill to amend the postal laws relative to free- 
dom of the press; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post 
Roads. 

Also, petition of John Theurer and 19 citizens, of Ann Arbor, 
Mich., in favor of prohibiting the export of munitions of war to 
foreign countries; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. BELL of California :-Petition of Silas Munsell and 940 
citizens, of Pasadena, Los Angeles, Sierra Madre, Alhambra, 
Monrovia, San Gabriel, Glendale, Long Beach, and Covina, in 
the ninth congressional district of California, favoring House 
joint resolution No. 377, to prohibit the export of arms, ammuni- 
tion, and munitions of war from the territory or any seaport of 
the United States; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. BROCKSON: Petitions of citizens of Wilmington, 
Del., asking for the adoption of H. J. Res, 377 and 378, S. 6688, 
and H. R. 19548, to prohibit the sale and export of arms, am- 
munition, and munitions of war to any of the friendly nations 
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at present at war in Europe; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

Also, resolutions adopted by citizens of Delaware, at a mass 
meeting in Wilmington, on February 14, 1915, favoring the pas- 
sage of House joint resolutions 377 and 378, Senate bill 6688, 
and House bill 19548, to prohibit the sale and exportation of 
arms, ammunition, and munitions of war to any of the belliger- 
ents in the present European conflict; to the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs. 

Also, petitions of citizens of Kent County, Del., asking for the 
adoption of House joint resolutions 377 and 378, Senate bill 6688, 
or House bill 19548, to prohibit the sale and exportation of arms, 
ammunition, and munitions of war to any of the friendly nations 
at present at war in Europe; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

By Mr. BROWNING: Petition of 15 citizens of Gloucester 
City, N. J., protesting against bills to amend the postal laws; 
to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. BRUCKNER: Petition of members of the Roman 
Catholic Church, of New York, favoring exclusion of the Men- 
ace from the mails; to the Committee on the Post Office and 
Post Roads. ‘ 

Also, petition of A. L. Ortman, against any abridgment of the 
freedom of the press; to the Committee on the Post Office and 
Post Roads. 

By Mr. CARR: Petition of the citizens of Aleppo, Greene 
County, Pa., protesting against the amendment offered by Hon. 
J. J. FITZGERALD to the Post Office appropriation bill; to the 
Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, resolution adopted by the Little Riostum Presbyterian 
Church, Fayette City, Pa., favoring the Weeks-Gillett resolu- 
tion prohibiting polygamy in the United States; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

Also, resolution adopted by the Woman's Missionary Society 
of Brownsville, Pa., favoring the Weeks-Gillett resolution pro- 
hibiting polygamy in the United States; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CURRY: Petition of citizens of Stockton, Cal., favor- 
ing embargo on arms; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. DALE: Memorial of Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States of America, protesting against the Deitrick 
amendment to the Army appropriation bill; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

Also, memorial of American citizens in Paterson, N. J., pro- 
testing against export of war material; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

Also, memorial of Brotherhood of Railway Postal Clerks, 
Denver, Colo., protesting against war tax on salaries of clerks 
in the Railway Mail Service; to the Committee on the Post 
Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. ESCH: Petition of F. T. Schwanke and 34 others, of 
Lime Ridge, Wis., protesting against export of war material; 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs, 

By Mr. EVANS: Petition of citizens of Butte, Mont., against 
export of arms; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. FESS: Petitions of citizens of the eighth district of 
Ohio, favoring the Hamill bill (H. R. 5139); to the Committee 
on Reform in the Civil Service. 

By Mr. GALLAGHER: Petition of city council of Chicago, 
III., against reduction in salaries of postal employees; to the 
Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania: Memorial of board of 
directors of the associated employers of Indianapolis, favoring 
passage of the militia pay bill; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs.’ 

Also, petition of the National Industrial Traffic League, Chi- 
eago, III., relative to regulation of common carriers through 
the medium of the commerce act; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. HAYES: Petition of 326 citizens of California, favor- 
ing passage of bills to prohibit export of war material; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. à 

Also, petition of Hugh Doherty, of California, favoring exclu- 
sion of the Menace and other publications from the mails; to 
the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. KENNEDY of Connecticut: Petition of Robert Emmet 
Literary Association, Torrington, Conn., favoring embargo on 
arms; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. LIEB: Memorial of the Pocket Publishers’ League, 
by O. J. Brooner, secretary-treasurer, presenting resolutions 
passed at Huntingburg, Ind., on February 13, favoring the 
passage of the bill which seeks to restore to the publishers of 
the country the privilege of exchanging advertising for mileage; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 
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Also, petition of S. F. Boslor, of Rockport, Ind., supporting 
bill 20644; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 
Also, petition of International Molders’ Union, No. 51, of 
Evansville, Ind., protesting against the discharge of American 
coen in the Canal Zone; to the Committee on Appropria- 
ons. 

Also, petition of E. M. Scholz, J. H. Henke, Jobn Wilbur, 
H. E. Hulseman, H. Karn, A. C. Froelich, Julius Doerius, Louis 
A. Genpel, C. Eckardt, F. H. Shoemaker, J. Stoever, Jacob Lahr, 
Henry Luerrssen, J. H. Gerlich, Louis A. Wollenberger, John 
Farr, H. H. Wessling, F. H. Bosse, F. G. Haas, Jacob Kurtz- 
man, Wiliam F. Horst, F. W. Ellerbusch, Henry Reters, 
Charles Schmacke, Henry Haas, Rev. A. Merkle, Henry Fuchs, 
Gustav Weber, Wilhelm Simon, John H. Ohring, Wilhelm Auf- 
terhauer, Christ Hoepna, Phillip Gerkmann, Julius Simon, Emil 
J. Wimpelberg, William J. Rech, C. H. Espenlaub, Henry Stahl- 
knecht, William Krickhauer, J. N. Schneider, William Aberlee, 
Paul Pfeifer, William Rahm, Charles Hille, Julius Gruen, 
Richard Gruen, August Leich, Carl G. Viche, M. D., all of 
Evansville, Ind., favoring embargo on arms, ammunition, and 
munitions of war, ete.; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

Also, petitions of John C. Fischer, of Evansville, Ind., and 
Rey. Ludwig von Lougi, W. F. Dassel, Edwin Ahrens, Adolph 
Thomas, H. L. Bass, William Menke, August Susott, Louis 
Susott, Henry C. Gerick, Gustay Susott, Henry W. Blickman, 
A. W. Severott, August Jarvis, Lawrence Besing, Emil F. 
Halwes, Harry Holtz, H. F. Hebbler, Frank Harbert, Emil Holtz, 
C. C. Ayers, F. W. Kempe, and Frederick Schultz, all of Elber- 
feld, Ind., in favor of House joint resolution 377; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs, 

Also, petition of Z. T. Hedges, Fred Geier, and Albert Barton, 
of Boonville, Ind., favoring the Kern-Foster bill; to the Com- 
mittee on Mines and Mining. 

Also, petition of citizens of Evansville, Ind., presented by 
Dan P. Killinger, Robert Leigh, F. J. H. Hooge, Albert Gun- 
ther, Russell Wytenbach, and A. Homer Burket, favoring legis- 
lation to regulate economic functions of the Federal Goyern- 
ment; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. LONERGAN: Petition of Anton Habeal, New Britain, 
Conn., relative to House joint resolution 377, forbidding export 
of arms; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. McCLELLAN: Petition of 62 citizens of Kingston, 
N. Y., favoring bills to prohibit export of war material from 
United States; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. NEELY of West Virginia: Papers filed in support of 
House bill 21529, granting pensions to Zelia Barker, Eva G. 
Barker, Stellia Barker, Gertrude Barker, Dora Barker, and 
Edna Barker; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. RAKER: Petition of Theodore Restro, of Redding, 
Cal., protesting against the Hobson resolution; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

Also, memorial of National Traffic League, of Chicago, III., 
relative to regulation of common carriers through the medium 
of the commerce act; to the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce. 

Also, petition of B. F. Mitchell, of Red Bluff, Cal., favoring 
the adoption of some relief for the unemployed throughout the 
Nation; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs, 

By Mr. SABATH: Petition of the City Council of Chicago, 
III., protesting against the reduction of the salaries of 350 pos- 
8 employees; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post 

oads. 

By Mr. SCULLY: Petition of German-Irish Alliance, of Pas- 
sale County, N. J., favoring strict neutrality of the United 
States; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. ; ¢ 

By Mr. SMITH of Idaho; Petition of citizens of Troy, Idaho, 
favoring legislation for the settlement of controversies between 
ede by an international court; to the Committee on Foreign 

airs. 

By Mr. THOMPSON of Oklahoma: Petition of the Catholic 
Church of Purcell, Okla.; the Catholic Church of Lexington, 
Okla.; Bishop Meerschaert Council, Knights of Columbus, No. 
916, Guthrie, Okla., against circulation of certain periodicals 
through the mails; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post 
Roads. 

By Mr. UNDERHILL: Petition of citizens of Elmira, N. Y., 
Chicago, III., and Washington, D. C., favoring strict neutrality 
of the United States; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. WEBB: Petition of citizens of Conover, N. C., favor- 
ing Senate bill 6688, forbidding export of arms; to the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota: Petition of citizens of Pat- 
erson, N. J., favoring strict neutrality of the United States; to 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Sunpay, February 21, 1915. 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon, and was called to order by 
Mr. BARTLETT as Speaker pro tempore. 

The Chaplain, Rey. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 

Lord, Thou hast been our dwelling place in all generations. 
Before the mountains were brought forth, or ever Thou hadst 
formed the earth and the world, even from everlasting to ever- 
lasting, Thou art God. 

We are come to pay a tribute of respect to two chosen serv- 
ants of the people and to record their life, character, and public 
services, that they may live in history as an inspiration and as 
an example to coming generations. The one passed on while 
serving as a Member of this House, the other while a Senator 
of the United States. To have been thus chosen as Members of 
this great legislative body is in itself a mark of distinction, in- 
dicative of mental strength, moral courage, and worthy endeavor. 

They have finished the work Thou gayest them to do and have 
passed on to a service for which the experiences of this life 
have fitted them. We mourn their going, but look forward with 
faith, hope, love to the touch of their hand, the cheer of their 
voice and kindly smile. Be this our solace and the comfort of 
those who knew and loved them best in the-home, in society 
where their genial presence will be missed. May we be pre- 
pared, when the summons comes, to pass with unperturbed 
spirit into that realm where love reigns supreme; and we will 
praise and magnify Thy holy name forever, through Him who 
taught us life and the immortality of the soul. Amen. 

THE JOURNAL, 


Mr. ADAMSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the reading and approval of the Journal be deferred until to- 
morrow. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Georgia 
asks unanimous consent that the reading of the Journal be 
postponed until to-morrow. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

LEAVE TO PRINT. 


Mr. ADAMSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask. unanimous consent 
that all who speak in eulogy to-day have permission to revise 
and extend their remarks, and that general leave to print be 
extended to all Members. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Georgia 
asks unanimous consent that those who speak to-day may have 
permission to extend their remarks, and that leave be granted 
to those who are not present and who desire to incorporate 
remarks in the Recorp to do so. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

ORDER OF THE DAY. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will read the order 
of the day. ‘ 

The Clerk read as follows: 

On motion of Mr. BARTLETT, by unanimous consent, Ordered, That 
Sunday, February 21, 1915, be set apart for services upon the life, 
character, and public services of Hon. Augustus O. Bacon, late a 
Senator from the State of Georgia. 

On motion of Mr. Perers, by unanimous consent, Ordered, That Sun- 
day, February 21, 1915, be set apart for services upon the life, char- 
acter, and public services of Hon. Forrest GOODWIN, late a Repre- 
sentative from the State of Maine, 


THE LATE SENATOR BACON, 


Mr. PARK took the chair as Speaker pro tempore. 
Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following reso- 


lution. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Georgia 
offers a resolution which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House resolution 740. 

Resolved, That as a mark of respect to the memory of the Hon. 
Avcustvs O. Bacon, late a Senator from the State of Georgia, the busi- 
ness of the House be now suspended, to enable his associates to pay 
proper tribute to his high character and distinguished public services. 

Resolved, That as a further mark of respect to the memory of the 
8 the House at the conclusion of the exercises of this day stand 
adjourne: 

Resolved, That the Clerk of the House communicate these resolutions 
to the Senate. 

Resolved, That the Clerk send a copy of these resolutions to the 
family of the deceased. 


The resolution was agreed to. 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Speaker, born on the 20th of October, 
1839, after having served his native State as soldier, as legisla- 
tor, as speaker of the house of representatives, as trustee of 
the State University, and for 19 years as a United States Sena- 


tor, AUcusTus Octavius Bacon died on the 14th of February, 
1914, ripe in years and full of honors. I had known him per- 
sonally since my early boyhood and intimately for 35 years. Be- 
fore his birth his father died, and while yet in infancy, before 
he was a year old, his mother passed to the great beyond to 
join the husband and father. He was reared by his grand- 
mother. At an early age he entered the University of Georgia, 
from which he graduated with the degree of bachelor of arts, 
and soon thereafter he received the degree of bachelor of laws. 
For many years he was a trustee of the University of Georgia, 
and was such at the time of his death. There were conferred 
upon him by that university the degrees of bachelor of arts, 
bachelor of laws, master of arts, and doctor of laws. Shortly 
after beginning the practice of law he answered to the call to 
arms made upon her sons by the Southern Confederacy. He 
served in the Army of Virginia for two years and was after- 
wards transferred to Georgia and assigned to general staff duty. 
Soon after the close of the war he commenced the practice of 
law at Macon, Ga., where he resided until his death. As a 
lawyer he was studious; he mastered all subjects with consum- 
mate skill, and presented them to court and jury with convine- 
ing argument and logic. < 

During the years following the Civil War, known as the re- 
construction period in Georgia, he gave his great powers to the 
task of rehabilitating the State and restoring its government 
to its own people. In recognition of his public services he was 
elected a member of the Georgia House of Representatives from 
the county of Bibb in 1870, and was successively reelected to 
that position for a period of 12 years. For eight years he was 
speaker of the Georgia House of Representatives, and in that 
office he evinced his wonderful familiarity with parliamentary 
law. He presided with great fairness and dignity, and was 
eyerywhere recognized as one of the most skillful parliamen- 
tarians that had ever presided over the Legislature of the State 
of Georgia. In every campaign, both local and national, Mr. 
Bacon was an earnest champion of the cause of the Demo- 
cratic Party, to which he always belonged. He was ready at 
all times to aid his party, and he rendered most effective sery- 
ice in its behalf. The Democratic national committee always 
availed itself of his services in the presidential campaigns, and 
his abilities were exerted in behalf of his party's candidates 
and in advocacy of its principles in many States. In 1894 he 
was elected to the United States Senate from the State of 
Georgia. While it is true that he was elected to this office by 
the legislature of his State, yet for the first time in the history 
of the State there had been held a primary in order that the 
voters might give expression to their choice for United States 
Senator, and when the legislature met the people had already 
declared by their yotes that he was their choice for that high 
office, He entered the Senate in 1895, at the same time that I 
became a Member of the House of Representatives. In 1900, 
1906, and again in 1912 the Democrats of the State of Georgia, 
in primary elections, selected him as United States Senator. 
In 1912, after the amendment providing for the election of 
United States Senators by the people was. adopted, he was 
elected Senator by the people of the State, after having been 
nominated in the primary, being the first United States Senator 
elected by the people under the seventeenth amendment to the 
Constitution. From the day of his entrance into the Senate he 
became a commanding figure in that body and immediately at- 
tracted the attention of the Senate and of the country, He soon 
demonstrated that he was fully equipped in every way to meet 
promptly in debate every question that arose. During his term 
of service many of the most important questions which have 
engaged the attention of the Senate were considered. He par- 
ticipated in all the great debates that occurred there, oftentimes 
contending with the most distinguished Members of that body, 
and in no debate in which he engaged did he ever fail to demon- 
strate his ability to sustain and uphold the dignity and honor 
of his high office. 

Intimately familiar with the Listory of our Republic, and 
thoroughly grounded and learned in the fundamental principles 
of our Government as contained in the charter of our liberties, 
the Coustitution, he was ever its earnest defender, and no 
effort to infringe it, impair it, or destroy it was ever made 
that did not meet with prompt resistance from him. He 
believed in the traditions of our people and in the tradition of 
our Government, and at all times he stood firmly by them. 
Punctual in his attendance on the sessions of the Senate and 
assiduous in the performance of his duties, his great mentality 
was impressed upon nearly all the deliberations of that great 
body during the period of his service. Never did he permit his 
private business or personal fortunes to lure him from his 
duty as Senator. Although opposed vigorously in the last 
primary in which he was a candidate, he still remained at his 
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post while the Senate was in session, and the people, recog- 
nizing his ability and faithfulness, gave him a large majority 
and a vote of confidence. It may be truthfully said that 
during the 19 years of his service he was never absent from 
the Senate on account of private or personal business, and 
frequently he attended the sessions of the Senate and dis- 
charged his duties there when his physical condition was such 
that he should not have done so. 

Senator Bacon was a believer in and defender of the rights 
of the States, and on many occasions when they were sought 
to be invaded by the enactment of laws which undertook to 
confer unwarranted powers upon the Federal Government 
he delivered speeches of protest which will live as master- 
pieces of logic, of learning, and of eloquence. No stronger or 
more forceful speech was ever made in the Senate on that 
subject than the one which he delivered on the amendment that 
was offered to the proposed seventeenth amendment to the 
Constitution, providing for the election of United States Sen- 
ators by the people, in which he met and answered the argu- 
ments of the distinguished Senator from New York [Mr. Roor], 
and the debate on that amendment will go down in history as 
one of the great debates in the Senate of the United States. 

“Believing that this Government should not hold or own 
colonies, when the treaty involving the status and future of 
the Philippines was up for consideration he not only voted 
against its confirmation, but introduced a resolution declaring 
it to be the purpose of the United States not to permanently 
retain the islands, but to give to the people of those islands 
independence and self-government. His speech upon this sub- 
ject was listened to with profound interest in the Senate, and 
attracted the attention of the people of the United States and 
of many countries abroad. The debate on this subject between 
Senator Bacon and Senator Spooner, of Wisconsin, has justly 
been characterized as one of the great debates of the Senate, 
and as recalling the days of Webster, Calhoun, and Clay. 

In the Sixty-second Congress, although the Republicans had a 
majority of the Senate, they were not able to agree upon a 
President pro tempore, and it became necessary for them to 
enter into an arrangement with the Democrats by which a Sena- 
tor on the Democratic side should be selected as President pro 
tempore and also a Senator on the Republican side to serve as 
President pro tempore. On that occasion the Democrats unani- 
mously selected Senator Bacon as their representative for this 
important position in the Senate. Called upon to preside over 
that most exalted and distinguished Senate in the world, Sena- 
tor Bacon presided with the ease, grace, dignity, and fairness 
for which he was noted; and when a great impeachment trial 
was conducted before the Senate to try a judge who had been 
impeached by the House he was unanimously selected to pre- 
side. Nothing demonstrated so clearly as this action the con- 
as and esteem in which he was held by the Members of the 

nate. 

When the Democrats elected the President and secured a ma- 
jority of the Senate, Senator Bacon was placed at the head of the 
Committee on Foreign Relations, haying served upon that com- 
mittee for years, It was during his service as chairman of that 
committee that the troubles in Mexico became acute, and there 
is no question but that the President of the United States ad- 
vised with him daily and relied upon his sound judgment, his 
prudence, and his wide knowledge of international affairs in 
aiding him to maintain proper peaceful relations with the Mexi- 
can Government during that critical period. I have no doubt 
that the President of the United States now feels keenly the loss 
of his counsel and advice. 

His death was not only a surprise to us who were associated 
with him here, but it was a profound shock to the people of the 
State of Georgia. They sincerely mourned his death, and when 
his body was borne through the confines of the State to its last 
resting place at his home, Macon, Ga., at every station through 
which the funeral train passed numbers of people gathered and, 
with bowed heads and sorrowing hearts, paid their respect and 
homage to him dead whom they had loved so well in life. 

He died at his post of duty, and I have no doubt if he could 
have chosen the hour and manner of his death this great man 
who had devoted his life to the public service of his people 
would have chosen to die as he did—at his post, at the front, 
with armor bright and untarnished, hale and vigorous, although 
full of honors and years. I know he would have preferred to 
face the dread summons with harness on rather than to haye 
lain prone and broken by wasting disease. And I truly believe 
that all of us who are engaged in the discharge of public duty 
would prefer to meet the grim destroyer at our post. 


And could we choose the time, and choose aright, 
"Tis best to die, our honor at the height, 

When we have done our ancestor no shame, 
But seryed our friends, and well secured our fame. 


By direction of the governor of Georgia the body of Senator 
Bacon lay in state in the capitol at Atlanta. It was borne from 
the funeral train through a vast concourse of people gathered 
from all parts of the State to the rotunda of the capitol, where 
the body lay, and was viewed by thousands. And then we car- 
ried him to his home at Macon. All business there was sus- 
pended, and the people stood with uncovered heads around the 
bier of the man who had served them so faithfully and so long 
and whom they loved so well. His body was then carried to its 
last resting place in Rose Hill Cemetery, to repose until the 
resurrection morn, when all shall appear before the great white 
throne to be adjudged for the deeds done in the flesh. 

In Senator Bacon’s death a truly great man has been taken 
away from us. Georgia has sent many of her distinguished sons 
to the Senate—Berrien, Toombs, Hill, Colquitt, Gordon, and 
others—and while some of them may have been more eioquent 
and possessed in greater degree with the power to sway as- 
semblages of men, none excelled Senator Bacon in clearness of 
thought or reasoning power, nor was there anyone among that 
bright galaxy of names who was more truly devoted to the best 
interests of the State of Georgia. His memory will be cherished 
along with that of the other great men who have represented 
Georgia in the United States Senate as one entitled to receive 
the plaudits of the people and the encomium, “ Well done, thou 
good and faithful servant.” 

He loved his State as his fireside and his Nation as his home. 
Nationally broadminded, he accorded to the General Government 
all the rights that were granted te it by the Constitution, but 
at the same time he jealously protected the independent sov- 
ereignty of each State. He was proud of the position of the 
United States among the nations of the earth, yet he was so 
jealous of her integrity that in dealing with other nations he 
insisted that full justice should be meted out to them so as to 
enjoy their full faith and confidence. His was a patriotism 
that did not defend aggression and conquest, but his great pow- 
ers were at all times exercised in the promotion of national 
security and peace. 


Mr. ADAMSON. Mr. Speaker, among the first really great 
men I ever knew was Senator Bacon. A generation my senior, 
he had become celebrated as a Georgia legislator and had issued 
a Jaw book—an analysis of the first 40 volumes of Georgia Re- 
ports—which was highly prized by the bar and remains to this 
day the best law book of the kind I ever saw. 

He was a great lawyer, a great parliamentarian, and eminent 
as a public-spirited, generous citizen. He was an astonishing 
compendium of universal information. He was at all times 
ready to discuss, and discuss accurately and minutely, any sub- 
ject which any person he might meet was able to discuss at all. 
He was distinguished for his dignity and urbanity. It was said 
of the old Roman statesmen that even in the throes and madness 
of discord and faction they never lost their dignity nor forgot 
their respect for law and decorum. Senator Bacon would have 
been among Roman statesmen as eminent as he was among 
American statesmen. He was punctilious in all his association 
and contact with his fellow men, extremely considerate of others 
in all things, and a miracle of perpetual industry. 

When he was transferred from his Georgia work to the wider 
field of operations as a United States Senator he was as ad- 
mirably equipped as any statesman ever called to the position 
from any State, and well did he maintain himself and illustrate 
the honor and greatness of the State of Georgia and her people. 
The whole country suffered an irreparable loss when Senator 
Bacon died. Of course his friends, his family, and his beloved 
State of Georgia more deeply feel the immediate loss. A life- 
long friend and associate of Senator Bacon, Hon. Joha T. 
Boifeuillet, of Macon, Ga., for many years his private secretary, 
better acquainted with him perhaps than any other man who 
ever associated with him, has prepared a beautiful tribute, true 
and just, to the life, character, and public services of Senator 
Bacon, which I shall appropriate here as a part of my remarks. 
They more nearly do Senator Bacor justice than I am able 

0. . 
=e TRIBUTE OF HON. JOHN T. BOIFEUILLET, 
In him was— 
4 A combination and a form indeed, 
Where every god did seem to set his seal, 
To give the world assurance of a man. 

The melancholy tidings of the death of Senator Augustus O. 
Bacon, on February 14, 1914, in the city of Washington, plunged 
the people of his native State of Georgia into mourning and 
were heard with sadness throughout this entire country and in 
many distant lands. The Senate was in session at the hour of 
his demise, and the announcement of the unexpected and dis- 
tressing event carried grief to the heart of every Senator. A 
deep and solemn stillness instantly pervaded the Chamber, for 


all realized that one of the pillars of the Senate had fallen. 
The Senate immediately adjourned for the day, sorrowfully and 
tearfully. 7 

Desiring to pay to his memory that love, honor, and respect so 
eminently due, and which the Senators felt and entertained in 
such profound degree, his lifeless form a few days later was 
borne inte the Senate Chamber, so long cherished and beloved 
by him, and, in the imposing presence of the Vice President, the 
members of the Cabinet, the Speaker of the House, Senators 
and Representatives, the Chief Justice and Associate Justices 
of the Supreme Court, diplomats, and other public functionaries, 
and the galleries crowded to their utmost capacity with sorrow- 
ing friends, impressive religious ceremonies were held. The 
body, escorted by a delegation from the Senate and House, was 
carried to Georgia for interment in Macon, the Senator’s home 
city, and when Atlanta, the capital of the State, was reached it 
was met at the depot by a vast concourse of citizens and the 
military, headed by the goyernor and all the statehouse officers, 
members of the various courts, and Confederate veterans. 
Fifty thousand mourning people lined the streets along which 
the great funeral procession passed from the depot to the capi- 
tol, where the remains laid in state for several hours and were 
viewed by more than 10,000 persons. No greater demonstration 
of love was ever paid to any other Georgian, living or dead. 

Upon the arrival of the body at Macon there was another 
great outpouring of the people in honor of the memory of the 
distinguished dead. The remains were placed in the city hall, 
and all during the night that they rested there a steady stream 
of grief-stricken friends flowed past the bier. On the day of the 
burial there was a remarkable display of deepest feeling. The 
mournful cadence of the people’s sorrow was heard throughout 
the borders of the State. The overshadowing gloom bespoke 
their woe. 

Under the blue skies and fleecy clouds of his beloved South- 
land, he lies in his final earthly rest in beautiful Rose Hill Cem- 
etery, where the rustling murmurings of the foliage speak in 
answering language to the changeful melodies of the near-by 
river, and where bloom the forget-me-nots of affectionate re- 
membrance and the immortelles of lasting regret. There the 
early swallow warbles his pæan to the morning air, and the 
night bird’s evening carol blends with the purling of the star-lit 
streams. 

The night dew that falls, thongh in silence it weeps, 
Shall brighten with verdure the grave where he sleeps; 
And the tear that we shed, though in secret it rolls, 
Shall long keep his memory green in our souls, 

My relations with him have been one of the joys of the heart 
to me, and the remembrance of them will linger like the fra- 
grance of roses that are faded and gone. In the early morning 
hour, when the orb of day is bursting away from the biue hills 
and the birds are singing in the meadows, his face will be be- 
fore me. In the rich ray of noonday splendor, when the sun 
is glowing in the zenith of his power, his face will be before me. 
At sunset, when the “golden gates of the resplendent west” 
seem hanging in a sea of glory, his face will be before me. At 
twilight, when the crimson sky has faded and heaven's light is 
serene above, his face will be before me. In the mysterious 
silence of midnight, “when the streams are glowing in the 
light of the many stars,” his image will come floating upon the 
beam that lingers around my pillow. 

Senator Bacon impressed himself forcibly upon the minds and 
hearts of his fellow countrymen, not only on account of his great 
ability and lofty patriotism, but because they had absolute faith 
in the integrity of his motives and in the rectitude of his pur- 
poses. They had perfect confidence in the sincerity of his ac- 
tions, and placed the fullest trust in his unfaltering devotion 
to the highest ideals of his office. He abhorred hypocrisy and 
deceit. Envy had no place in his heart. He was incapable of 
the insidious wiles of the crafty politician. He never attempted 
to employ the arts of the self-seeking demagogue. He was 
always guided by a high sense of duty. He was “in action 
faithful, and in honor clear.” His principle was to act right, 
regardless of personal consequences. He sought to do equal 
and exact justice to all. 

In illustration of his uprightness and justice, it can be stated 
that once when there was talk that certain impeachment pro- 
ceedings might be instituted, he was asked, in a party of politi- 
eal supporters who fayored the proposed impeachment, how he 
would vote in the event the trial was held. His stern and inde- 
pendent reply was in the firm and bold spirit of the memorable 
response of Lord Coke to James I, King of England: 

When the case happens, I shall do that which it shail be fit for a 
judge to do. 
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The saying of the Greeks can be appropriately applied to 
Senator Bacon ; Sigs 


What Themistocles was to the rest of the Athenians in acute fore- 


sight, wisdom, and vigor, Aristides was to ey statesman in Greece in 
incomparable purity and integrity of public „ and no one has dared 
to dispute his well-won title of The Just. 


Immediately upon Senator Bacon’s entrance into the Senate 
he took rank with the leaders by reason of his fine ability, his 
tact as a parliamentarian, his knowledge of legislative proce- 
dure, and his familiarity with public affairs. His ripe experience 
and mature judgment, his legal learning and forensic talents; 
his dignified bearing and courtly manners, gave him instant 
prestige. He grew steadily into a national figure, and was a 
commanding influence in the senatorial contests of his time. 
He was capable of filling the highest position under the Gov- 
ernment. In him were embodied all the elements of a states- 
man and a patriot. The love of country was in his heart. His 
career was eminent. 

Senator Bacon planted himself firmly upon the Constitution 
of his country. To him it was “a pillar of cloud by day and a 
pillar of fire by night.” He was its sleepless guard and valiant 
defender. He believed that the spirit of the Constitution would 
live as long as our civilization blessed us with a full apprecia- 
tion of the benefits of government and the joys of liberty. 

He regarded the honor, the rights, and the dignity of the 
Senate as high and sacred trusts. 

No man has been truer, or firmer, or bolder in espousing 
Democratic principles, upholding State’s rights, advocating 
white supremacy, and resisting any usurpation of power. He 
met with manly firmness every responsibility imposed upon him. 

Senator Bacon had bravely battled as a Confederate soldier, 
and was ever the able, active, and earnest. champion of the 
South, her institutions, and her people; yet, as a Senator of the 
United States, he appreciated and realized that to him, in part, 
had been confided the honor, safety, and peace of the entire 
country, and that he was intrusted with large powers in the 
exercise of which happiness or misery, prosperity or adversity 
would result to the Nation. It was his aspiration that this 
Republic might be forever blessed with wise, humane, and benefi- 
cent government. He was ever ready to say “ peace, be still” 
to the angry elements of discord and the stormy waters of 
sectional dissensions. His patriotic love and solicitude reached 
to the utmost circle of the land. He could say with Prince 
Edward, when contemplating the long War of the Roses and 
the cheering prospects of its termination: 

Free from the mate animosities of either faction—Yorkist and 
Lancastrian—whether victor from the field of Towton or St. Albans, 
are but Englishmen to me, to whom I can accord justice to all who 
serve, pardon to all who oppose. i 

Senator Bacon “ knew enough of the world to know that there 
was nothing in it better than the faithful service of the heart.” 
He walked in the paths of honor. He was the unsullied gen- 
tleman. He measured up to the true test of fidelity which is 
constancy in the hour of peril, devotion in the season of aifflic- 
tion. In integrity of character, in capacity and learning, in 
patriotism, and as one tried and proven in the public service, 
he stands forth an example for the emulation of youth. By 
his labors education was advanced, industry promoted, re- 
sources developed, society protected, the personal and material 
interests of the citizen gnarded, and civil and religious liberty 
preserved. He has left a rich legacy to his family and friends— 
the legacy of an honorable and useful life. 

Senator Bacon took the oath of office as a Senator on March 
4, 1895. Of this class there now remain in the Senate only two 
of his Democratic colleagues, the senior Senator from South 
Carolina, Mr. TILLMAN, and the senior Senator from Virginia, 
Mr. Martry, and on the Republican side there are only the 
senior Senator from Wyoming, Mr. Warren, and the senior 
Senator from Minnesota. Mr. NELSON. 

Never in the history of the Senate has there been a Senator 
more punctual in his attendance upon its sessions. The remark- 
able fact can be stated to his enduring credit, that in a service 
of 19 years he was never absent from his seat a day except 
from providential causes. Neither his personal business nor 
pleasure drew him away in a single instance. So absolutely 
devoted was he to his senatorial work that he gave up every 
thought of everything else in the way of occupation, and his 
greatest ambition was to be thought worthy of the place by 
those who so greatly honored and trusted him, to deserve their 
approbation and continued friendship, and to do all in his 
power to serve their interests to the very best of his ability. 
Anybody who has been in touch with affairs at Washington 
knows that he was unremitting in his labors, untiring in his 
activities. 


1915. 
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In 1912, when Senator Bacon was a candidate for renomi- 
nation in the primary and had active opposition, he jeopardized 
his interests by refusing to absent himself a moment from the 
Senate to go to Georgia to participate in the campaign. He 
was unwilling to neglect the public interests by abandoning 
his place here to advance his political welfare. He said that 
his duty and obligations required his presence in Washington, 
and he would leave his candidacy in the hands and care of his 
constituents. He declared that at last his struggles must be in 
the confidence of the people, and that confidence largely rested 
upon the opinions and judgment of men as to how efficiently 
he had performed his work, and whether he had been faithful 
and true to his trust. That he had the confidence and love, 
the praise and gratitude of his people, that they realized in 
fullest measure the great value and influence of his able and 
patriotic services, that they recognized the honor and dignity 
which always characterized his personal and official life, and 
that they appreciated the distinction and eminence achieved by 
him was attested by the fact that he was overwhelmingly 
renowinated, and in 1913 was unanimously reelected by popular 
vote. 

Senator Bacon had the distinction of being the first Senator 
elected from the State of Georgia to the third consecutive term 
and the only Senator ever elected for four terms, He possessed 
the further distinction of having been the first Senator elected 
in the United States under the amendment to the Federal Con- 
stitution providing for the election of United States Senators by 
direct vote of the people. 

He was elected President pro tempore of the Senate in the 
Sixty-second Congress, serving a part of the years 1912 and 
1913, and performed the duties of the office ably, impartially, 
expeditiously, and with dignity and courtesy. He was justly 
recognized as one of the ablest parliamentarians and most ac- 
complished presiding officers ever in either branch of Congress, 
Before entering the Senate he had served eight years as speaker 
of the House of Representatives of Georgia. No other Georgian 
was ever speaker for so long a time. Until Senator Bacon 
became President pro tempore of the Senate it had been 100 
years since a Georgia Senator had held that office. The last 
Georgian prior to him was the great William H. Crawford, who 
was President pro tempore during the Twelfth Congress, which 
convened on November 4, 1811, and adjourned on March 3, 1813. 
In October, 1912, when Vice President Sherman, who was Presi- 
dent of the Senate, died, Senator Bacon was President pro tem- 
pore, and to him fell making the arrangements for the Senate’s 
participation in the funeral ceremonies. On the second Wednes- 
day in February, 1913, when, according to law, the members of 
the Senate and House assembled together in the House to open 
and count the electoral votes for President and Vice President 
of the United States, Senator Bacon, as President pro tempore, 
presided over the joint session and officially proclaimed the 
result and declared Woodrow Wilson and THOMAS R. MARSHALL 
duly elected. : 

A distinct compliment was paid him when he was chosen by 
the Senate to preside over the Archbald court of impeachment, 
especially so in view of the fact that the defendant was of a 
different political faith from Senator Bacon and the Senator a 
member of the minority party in the Senate at the time. The 
ability, fairness, ease, and dignity with which he presided pro- 
voked universal encomiums. All of his rulings in this trial 
were sustained, though the hearing lasted for several weeks and 
there were 11 able and earnest lawyers in the case. 

Senator Bacon was a member of a number of committees 
which are powerful factors in determining much important leg- 
islation. His favorites were the Committees on the Judiciary, 
Foreign Relations, and Rules. He was a member of the Judi- 
ciary Committee for 17 years, of the Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee for 15 years, and of the Rules Committee for 13 years. He 
had been the ranking Democratic Member on each of these com- 
mittees for many years,.while the Republicans were in the 
majority in the Senate; and upon the Democratic reorganiza- 
tion of the Senate in March, 1913, he could have had, not only 
because of his preeminent qualifications but, according to prece- 
dent, practice, and the rule of seniority, the chairmanship of 
either of these committees he preferred. He was peculiarly well 
fitted to be at the head of the Judiciary Committee, as he was 
a sound constitutional lawyer, with broad and varied experi- 
ence at the practice, Likewise he was thoroughly equipped to 
be the leader of the Rules Committee, because of his perfect 
familiarity with Senate procedure and complete knowledge of 
parliamentary law. He selected the chairmanship of the great, 
important, and influential Committee on Foreign Relations, for 
which he was splendidly qualified. Always conspicuous in the 
Senate, he was particularly prominent in matters appertaining 
to foreign relations. Senator BAcon had made a special study 


of the question of treaties, and of international law generally, 
and in addition had traveled extensively abroad, studying the 
conditions and customs of the people and their forms of gov- 
ernment, all of which were of great assistance and material 
value to him in the discharge of his onerous duties as chairman. 
His wise counsel and sound judgment, his clear perceptions and 
farsighted vision, his high sense of right and justice, and his 
broad American patriotism made him eminently strong, influ- 
ential, and useful in this responsible position. His delibera- 
tions were deep and conscientious, and his attitude was that 
of a man with a wide and true human interest. The committee 
has never had a chairman better fitted than Senator Bacon was 
for the exalted trust, one more eminent in all those qualities nec- 
essary to the discharge of the high functions of the office, That 
he was regarded as just and fair in his consideration of Pan 
American affairs is shown by the following resolution of sym- 
pathy which was adopted on his death by the assembly of the 
Department of Santander, Colombia: 


Interpreting the patriotic sentiments of the worthy 1 whom it 
represents, and considering the expression of its sympathy and appreci- 
ation as an act of justice to those who have labored, or labor, 


or the 
supreme rights of the country and humanity, it deeply regrets the 


death of Senator Bacon, who placed his highest abilities at the sery- 
ices of Colombia and the weak nations, battling for her in the Con- 
pon of his country, in connection with the events that took place in 


anama, 

President Wilson and Secretary of State Bryan continually 
sought his counsel and advice. For weeks at a time during the 
severe stress of the Mexican trouble and while the arbitration 
treaties were pending Senator Bacon was in almost daily con- 
ference either at the White House or at the Department of State. 
Referring to a certain important diplomatic matter the Presi- 
Au said in a note written to the Senator shortly before his last 

ness: 

I have already told you how I appreciate your efforts to sow the 
right impressions and expectations, but I want to tell you again how 
much I yalue your cooperation, 

In a still later note, with reference to a communication Sena- 
tor Bacon had written to Secretary Bryan concerning a critical 
foreign question, the President wrote: 

I am sincerely obliged to you. It has helped to clear my thinking. 

Not very long before the Senator’s death he received a very 
cordial note from the President, relating to a very serious sub- 
ject, in which he said: 

The way in which you have handled the matter makes me warm 
around the heart. I certainly feel deeply grateful for the support you 
are glying me. You have my sincere appreciation, 

Senator Bacon was a self-immolated martyr to his official 
duty. During the last week that he was at the Capitol in the 
discharge of his labors an insidious fever had seized upon him 
and he should have been at home in his bed, particularly as the 
earth was covered with a heavy mantle of snow, sleet was fall- 
ing, and all weather conditions were very bad. But so anxious 
was he to have certain important treaty matters reported out of 
the committee to the Senate that he held three meetings of the 
Committee on Foreign Relations on three separate days that 
week, and the desired action in regard to the treaties was taken, 
and the report was made by Senator Bacon to the Senate. 
The third and last meeting was held on Friday. On leaving his 
office that afternoon, at the close of the Senate’s session, Sen- 
ator Bacon remarked that his fever was quite high and he ap- 
prehended he would be unable to be at the Capitol the following 
day. He never returned, save when his lifeless body was borne 
into the Senate Chamber about two weeks later for the funeral 
obsequies. 

Senator Bacon was qualified for the prompt and intelligent 
consideration of every governmental question which was pre- 
sented for his action. He was possessed of a learning which 
richly entitled him to the credit of a scholar. He was well 
grounded in the fundamental principles upon which rest the 
laws which he was called upon to affect by legislation. He 
was versed in the whole science of political economy. He was 
perfectly familiar with the history of his own land, and in this 
way had that knowledge requisite for a proper understanding 
and appreciation of the institutions and laws of his country. 
Consequently, he took active part in the discussions of every 
great subject that came before the Senate during his remarka- 
ble career of 19 years. There is scarcely a number of the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp in that time that does not contain the 
evidences of his work. 

His speeches covered a wide range of topics. They embraced 
every momentous subject affecting the growth, development, and 
prosperity of the whole country and contributing to the peace, 
contentment, and happiness of all the people. While he was 
forceful, logical, illuminating, and informing at all times, 
whether discussing the tariff, currency, railroad rates, and pos- 
tal affairs, or debating the rights of the Senate, election of Sena- . 
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tors by popular vote, agriculture, commerce, and education, he 
was never more potent, earnest, lucid, and interesting than 
when arguing constitutional questions and matters of interna- 
tional law and foreign relations. His speeches on these three 
last-named subjects showed the acute mind and the far-seeing 
eye, and not only made their impress upon the Senate and 
throughout this country, but attracted marked attention across 
the seas. 

One of his memorable speeches was delivered on a resolution 
introduced by him “declaring the purpose of the United States 
not permanently to retain the Philippine Islands, but to give 
the people thereof their liberty.” This effort was an oration 
which recalled “the first race of American statesmen.” This 
Nation and foreign lands became deeply engrossed in the dis- 
cussion which the proposition provoked. Amid intense interest 
the vote was taken on the resolution, and it resulted in a tie. 
The Vice President cast his vote in opposition, and the resolu- 
tion was lost. 

One of the first intellects in this Republic to-day is former 
Senator Spooner, of Wisconsin. He has achieved eminence at 
the bar, and won distinction in the public service. When in 
the Senate he was a man of mark and power. He and Senator 
Bacon often met in intellectual contest in that great field of 
oratorical triumphs. Referring to a debate which occurred be- 
tween them in February, 1906, the Hartford (Conn.) Courant 
made the following complimentary and interesting editorial 
comment: 

Take down an old volume of the Con onal Globe and read one 
of the debates on foreign affairs in which Lewis Cass and John M. 
Clayton were pitted against each other—for instance, the debate 
(famous in its time) on the merits of the Clayton-Bulwer treaty. Then 
take Monday’s CONGRESSIONAL RECORD and read the report therein of 
the debate between Mr. Bacon, of Georgia, and Mr. Spooner, of Wis- 
consin, on the constitutional powers of the President and Senate in 
treaty making. It would be scant praise to say that the Bacon-Spooner 
debate is the more readable of the two. For intellectual vigor, grip of 
the matter in hand, compactness and lucidity in statement, brisk 
alertness in the give and take of dialectic fence, and last, but not — 

ood English the Bacon-Spooner debate is the abler of the two. Da: 
ebster would have listened to every word of it attentively, with keen 
interest and pleasure; Calhoun and Clay also. 

In speaking, Senator Bacon seldom left the lines of logical 
argument and philosophical reasoning, but at times he would 
employ pathos, love, and beauty as messengers to men’s hearts. 
There was in his nature a touch of the tenderest sentiment. 
Tn closing his remarks in the Senate on the resolution to estab- 
lish a “ Mothers’ Day,” and to observe it by wearing a white 
flower, he said: i 

Mr. President, unfortunately for me, a white rose will not bring 
back to me the memory of my mother, for I have no memory of her. 
I was not a year old when she died. But I would wear it, Mr. Presi- 
eos ee because of danger that I would forget I owe to her my — 
but because I would be glad of the opportunity to manifest the fac 
that although I do not remember ever to have seen her, I have always 
loved her memory. 

It may be pathetically remarked in this connection that 
Senator Bacon’s father died several months before the Senator 
was born. 

The Senate is an unsurpassed field for the display of genuine 
talent. Here Senator Bacon’s genius was in its first action. 
He had an “iron memory,” and such were the resources of his 
mind and so abounding was the wealth of his information that 
he delivered his great speeches without the use of manu- 
script. During the long period I was connected with him I 
never knew him to prepare in writing any of his notable 
efforts. The only pages which he had were the leaves which 
he tore out from the vast volume of his mind.” Nature had 
smoothed a channel for his thoughts, and his ideas easily 
flowed in clear streams. He delivered exhaustive arguments 
on the tariff and finance, spoke elaborately on profound mat- 
ters of law, and discussed momentous affairs of state without 
a moment’s preparation, speaking entirely impromptu, on the 
impulse of the instant. Yet his presentation of the subject 
was like a brilliant panorama—everything had been made clear 
and visible to the sight and understanding. 

He delivered more than 50 able and strong extemporaneous 
addresses, which, if they had been made by many other men, 
would have been “set speeches,’ prepared after great effort 
and long time, reduced to writing, and spoken from manu- 
script. 

The march of his mind through his subject ws dauntless 
and resistless—the triumphal progress of King Thought. 

When he arose to speak Senators gave instant and close 
attention and visitors in the galleries manifested the keenest 
interest. Everyone had a listening ear. 


Senator Bacon always took position immediately at his desk 
while speaking. Neither his own zeal nor the excitement of 
others caused him to move away from this accustomed place, 

He stood a Saul among Titans. Like some gigantic oak in 
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the forest, he towered among his teffows, unshakingly facing 
the storm of debate, unswayed by the winds of passion, and 
calmly surveying the scene when the rushing turbulence of the 
hour had subsided. As he faced an opponent in discussion he 
bore the unclouded brow and noble mien of the highest type of 
statesman. His imposing presence carried with it the innate 
dignity of command which “girded him as with a sword of 
power.” His inherent courtesy and courtliness won cheerful 
homage. 

Senator Bacon loved truth—that essence of the highest man- 
hood, that indestructible power whose victories are“ hymned by 
harps which are strung to the glories of the skies” and, like 
God Himself, lives on and on, “the same yesterday, to-day, and 
forever.” During the many years I was associated with Senator 
Bacon I never heard him prevaricate nor equivocate in the slight- 
est degree to any person, and at no time did he ever temporize 
with or deceive or mislead anyone who sought his personal aid 
or official assistance. He was not of those that “keep the 
word of promise to our ear, and break it to our hope.” He 
was a striking model of candor and frankness, Truth and 
sincerity ran like silver currents through his nature. 

Senator Bacon believed in the existence of a Supreme Ruler, 
who sits upon a throne past which the waves of ages have 
rolled, to whom all nature bows, who made all worlds, and 
controls the destiny of all created things. He believed that man 
was born for a higher purpose than that of earth and at the 
close of his mortal life was not to sink into everlasting darkness 
and nothingness, but would live again in the unclouded bright- 
ness of the celestial regions beyond the stars. That such was 
his belief, and that he placed a tender reliance on the mercies 
of the Almighty, is shown by these opening and impressive 
words in his last will and testament, written with his own hand 
something more than a year before he died: 

I commit my soul to God, in hu 
many weaknesses, imperfections, bo iy ant 3 1 s 11 be Te 
united in a happy immortality with my kindred and friends, and par- 
ticularly with the members of my immediate family. to whose happi- 
ness and welfare my life has been gladly and unsparingly devoted. 

May we not fondly hope that he has already had a joyous 
meeting in the realms of the blessed with those loved beings 
who preceded him to the voiceless land, and that his dear ones 
now on earth, when they have crossed over the river, shall 
dwell with him eternally on the shining and peaceful shore, I 
fervently pray that when the final summons comes that takes us 
from these earthly scenes we shall be reunited with him in that 
wondrous sphere where chant the white-winged angels of glory, 
and there “ bask forever in the sunshine of the love of God.“ 

F 
00 
— with all our hearts can give, 
praises and our tears. 


Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. Mr. Speaker, no one ever really 
knew-Senator Bacon without becoming his friend. There was a 
simplicity about his character that was winning. Of all the 
statesmen I have ever known, he tried most to live the simple 
life, without ostentation, without show, and yet his presence was 
desired wherever it could be obtained. He was so kind and so 
loyal, he was so devoted to what he thought were the duties of 
his high office; he had such a strong feeling of the independence 
of Congress and of the duty of every Member to do as he thought 
right, to vote as he thought right, and to maintain the rights of 
Congress against all attack or invasion. 

I remember well when it was proposed that a commission 
should be appointed, two by the President, two from the Senate, 
and two from the House, that in conference and on the floor in 
the Senate he absolutely insisted that the report of that com- 
mission should be made to Congress and not to the President; 
and agreement was impossible until I finally suggested, and he 
adopted the suggestion, that as a part of the members had been 
appointed by the President, the commission should report to 
Congress through the President. I give this only as an example 
of his earnestness in what he thought was necessary. 

He was a great constitutional lawyer. He loved the Consti- 
tution as it came to us from our forefathers. He loved it with 
all his heart and soul, and was ready to fight for it in the Sen- 
ate at all times, as well as for the rights of the States under 
the Constitution. 

But I have got away from what I meant to say. I meant to 
speak more of the man, of the warmth of his affection for those 
whom he loved, of the warmth of the affection which he in- 
spired in those who knew him, and of his absolute freedom from 
any of those personal ambitions or personal rancors which 
would at all impair the value of such a friendship. Not only 
in the warmth but in the absolute loyalty of his affection for 
his friends he was almost unique. He was greatly beloved, and 
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his death was felt as a loss, not only by men of all parties, but 
by a wide circle of friends throughout the whole United States. 


Mr. LEE of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, in the death of Senator 
Bacon the people of the whole country, no less than the people 
of Georgia, suffered an immeasurable loss. He was in the full- 
est sense of the word a Senator of the United States. His 
mental vision reached to the farthest horizon of the Republic’s 
needs and powers. He was as jealous of his country’s honor and 
greatness as of the honor and greatness of the State whose 
commission he held. He was as passionately devoted in his 
service to both as so knightly a champion of right and justice 
and purest love of country could be. To us of Georgia his un- 
timely death came with a shock of a personal grief, for we had 
seen him rise step by step to the high pinnacle of renown on 
which he stood when death called him. And so, when he was 
laid to rest amid the whispering trees of Macon’s beautiful 
“garden of peace,” all the people of his beloved State breathed 
benedictions on his grave, 

Mr. Bacon hardly knew parental love. His father died be- 
fore he was born, and his mother when he was but a year old. 
He was reared by his grandmother, and under her guidance 
he passed the earliest years of his life. After passing through 
the public schools of his county, he entered the University of 
Georgia when but 16 years of age. By that institution several 
academic degrees were conferred upon him—the last one that of 
doctor of laws, bestowed upon him in 1909. For many years 
and up to the time of his death he was a trustee of the uni- 
versity. In less than a year after his graduation he entered 
the Confederate Army, and at the close of the war was mustered 
out with the rank of captain. Immediately he resumed his legal 
studies, and entered upon the practice of the law in Macon, 

His natural talents and eminent attainments rapidly secured 
for him a high rank in the profession and also drew the atten- 
tion of his neighbors to his fitness in the arena of politics. Thus 
it came that for 14 years he served in the Georgia House 
of Representatives, and for 10 years of that period presided as 
speaker over the deliberations ef that body. In 1894 he was 
elected a Senator of the United States. His service in that 
body extended over 19 years. He died after the first year of 
his fourth term, for which latter he was chosen by the unani- 
mous yote of the people of Georgia at the first election held 
under the mandate of the seventeenth amendment to the Con- 
stitution. 

In the Senate he soon took rank with the ablest of his col- 
leagues. At the time of his death he was chairman of the 
Committee on Foreign Relations, and, besides, a member of the 
Committees on Judiciary, Rules, Railroads, Private Land 
Claims, and Expenditures in the Post Office Department. On all 
of these he distinguished himself by unflagging application to 
the work in hand and his great acumen in determining the 
real merits in each particular case. It was, however, as mem- 
ber and chairman of the Committee on Foreign Relations that 
he found his most congenial work, because from his youth he 
had been a close student of history and the lessons it teaches. 
His judgment was rarely at fault, and was highly esteemed by 
his associates. 

Just as he was exemplary in his committee service, so he was 
in his attendance and work in the Senate Chamber. He gave to 
all questions the closest attention and scrutiny. The pages of 
the ConaressionaL Recorp bear evidence of his fidelity to the 
best interests of the Republic. No debate on an important sub- 
ject occurred but he had a part in it. Mr. Bacon was not an 
ornate speaker. He did not seek to dazzle his audience with 
great flights of oratory or entertain them by relation of anec- 
dotes and witty sayings. His speeches are marked more by 
profound reasoning and lucidity of deduction than by brilliancy 
of form. His mental resources were apparently inexhaustible. 
He was never at a loss for illustration or precedent. In every 
debate in which he engaged he had his facts marshaled in or- 
derly array; nor was the continuity of his argument ever dis- 
turbed by the most ingenious or seductive artifices of opposing 
speakers. 

Mr, Bacon’s mental integrity showed brightly in everything 
he said, as it did in every act of his life. He could no more 
lend voice or vote to anything to which he could not give whole- 
hearted support than he could have done an outright unjust 
act. His action had to square in every instance with his truest 
convictions. With these he could not palter. If ever I knew 
a man who lived up to the noble counsel given by Polonius to 
his son— 

To thine own self be true 


And it must follow, as the night the day, 
Thou not then be false to any man— 


That man was Auaustus Bacon. 


Mr. Bacon was true to the best traditions of the Democratic 
Party. He frowned upon the acquisition of colonial possessions, 
of territory lying outside of and beyond the borders of the United 
States. He was a “strict constructionist” in the best sense 
of those words as applied to an interpretation of the letter and 
spirit of the Constitution. During his service in the Senate he 
participated in two great tariff debates—those on the Dingley 
bill in 1900 and again on the Payne-Aldrich bill nine years 
later. His thorough understanding of economic principles and 
his keen analysis of the details of the various schedules were 
a new revelation of the powers of his intellect even to those 
who thought they had gauged his mental gifts to the fullest ex- 
tent. His speeches are among the most notable contributions 
to the history of those enactments. 

It would carry me too far afield, Mr. Speaker, if I were to 
attempt to recount in all their bearings and aspects the many 
achievements of this distinguished Georgian. My feeble tribute 
to his memory embraces the broad sweep of his whole public 
life. In that he has erected his own enduring monument, for 
no history of the Senate of the United States for the two dec- 
ades of his activity there can be written which will not assign 
one of the most conspicuous pages to his work. 

Mr. Bacon was thought by many to be austere and unso- 
ciable. This was a false estimate of his nature. It is true that 
while he was at all times courteous to those who approached 
him, there were comparatively few privileged to penetrate to 
the sanctuary of his inner self. To these few, however, he dis- 
closed the full charm of as gentle a heart as ever beat in a 
man’s breast, and upon them he lavished in unstinted measure 
the treasures of his well-stored mind. Himself chastened by 
great sorrow, his sympathy went out to others tried in the fiery 
furnace. Where gentle solace could give comfort he bestowed 
it freely, nor did the needy ever appeal to him in vain. No 
Senator was ever held in greater respect by all his colleagues; 
none more affectionately regarded by those who came into 
closer contact with him. 

When Avcustus Bacon answered the final roll call he had 
passed the scriptural age of three score and ten years. The 
grim reaper had no terrors for him. He had led a noble, pure, 
and upright life. 


Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, it is in no sense a lack of apprecia- 
tion of the abilities and services of those who have succeeded 
Senator Bacon to say that at this critical situation in the 
world’s history we would very much appreciate now if we had 
his services and his wise counsel. When he passed away he 
was chairman of the great Committee on Foreign Relations 
of the Senate, and I do not doubt that both the President and 
the Senators and this House and all the country would be glad 
if they could enjoy his advice and his counsel as Senator and 
as chairman of that committee which has more to do with our 
foreign relations than any other committee of Congress. 

Senator Bacon was a Senator who believed in orderly pro- 
cedure. He was well versed in parliamentary law and procedure 
and believed it were wiser to follow the orderly procedure of 
1 bodies, and he always insisted that that should be 

ne. 

However, I knew Senator Bacon better, I think, because I 
served with him on the Board of Regents of the Smithsonian In- 
stitution for a number of years. The Chief Justice of the 
United States, the Vice President of the United States, were 
members of that body. There was Senator Cullom, Senator 
Lopce, and Senator Bacon, members from the Senate. There 
was Mr. Howarp of Georgia, from the House, Mr. Dalzell from 
the House, and myself, upon the board, besides a number of dis- 
tinguished citizens who had been elected by Congress as regents. 

And among these men, most of them of strong force and 
great prominence, the advice and counsel of Senator Bacon 
was always sought, and his advice was usually followed. We 
became rather strong friends on that board. Senator Bacon 
when you reached him had a most genial heart and manner. I 
remember that only a few days before he died, I think possibly 
almost the last time when he attended the Senate, we met out 
here on the plaza, I coming one way and he going to the Senate 
the other way. It always has touched me rather deeply that 
at that time he was expressing a desire to do something for 
me personally, which he did do. It is not necessary now to 
say what it was, but when I heard of his illness, and, then, 
shortly after, of his death, immediately following this occur- 
rence, where he had gone out of his way considerably to do 
me a personal favor, it touched me more deeply than almost 
any other occasion of my recent life. 

Georgia has been very eminent in the history of our country. 
Georgia has reason to be proud and grateful that she had an 
opportunity and took the occasion to send to the Senate of the 
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United States a man like Senator Bacon, who exercised such | His face was ever turned toward the rising rather than toward 


a strong influence in the right direction upon the history and 
progress of our country. 


Mr. FERRIS of Oklahoma. When Senator Aveustus O. 
Bacon was overtaken by the Grim Reaper he had reached his 
seventy-fifth year. Each day of this more than the average 
tenure of life had been active; each day he had stood out among 
his fellow men as a sturdy oak in the primeval forest. Death 
always comes too soon, but when we recount the activities, the 
sterling qualities of this most remarkable man it intensifies a 
truth that is axiomatic. 

Being myself a Member of the lower branch of the Congress 
and not being a usual frequenter of the Senate, I can not even 
yet as I enter the door of yonder Chamber but look about me in 
bewilderment and think Where is Senator Bacon?” My sec- 
ond thought reminds me that he is called home to his reward, 
that he has crossed the river to rest under the shade of yonder 
tree, and then, even though I be a resident of a State far re- 
moved from Georgia, even though a Member of another branch 
of the Congress, and even though a member much his junior 
in years, each time I pause and think of the loss sustained. 

It was my pleasure to meet Senator Bacon when I first came 
to Congress upon the admission of our new State into the 
Union, and while I look back at that time and observe my in- 
experience, inefficiency, I can not but recall the tenderness, 
sincerity, and patience always accorded me by this most re- 
markable man. It almost seemed to me that my cares became 
his cares; it almost seemed to me that my shortcomings 
vanished and passed away and he supplanted in their stead 
hope of accomplishment and success in the end. Later, the 
distinguished Speaker of the American House of Representa- 
tives—Speaker CHAMP CrARK—upon our coming into power 
at the House end of the Capitol in 1910, honored me by appoint- 
ing me a member of the Board of Regents of the Smithsonian 
Institution. For almost four years it was my pleasure to sit 
as a member of the Board of Regents from the House with 
Senator Bacon as a member of that body from the Senate of 
the United States. 

During the last three years of his life Senator Bacon was a 
member of the executive committee of the Board of Regents, and 
played an important and forceful part in directing the destiny of 
the great Institution. This service on that board enabled me to 
know intimately the real worth of Senator Bacon. This inti- 
mate acquaintance enables me to speak more feelingly upon this 
occasion than I otherwise could. This coming in close contact 
with Senator Bacon enables me to understand why he is recog- 
nized everywhere as a valiant, brilliant, courageous soldier, 
a brilliant and successful lawyer, a statesman in all the term 
implies, and yea, even more than this, he was a man. This 
gifted and brilliant son of Georgia will be missed in the Sen- 
ate of the United States perhaps longer than any Senator 
who has departed that body in the last generation. Senator 
Bacon’s death was a distinct loss to Georgia, the Congress, and 
the Nation. 

The Congress of the United States did what they had seldom 
done before—accorded Senator Bacon a congressional funeral 
held in the Senate Chamber in the Capitol of the United States. 
I was appointed as a member of the funeral committee which 
journeyed to Georgia and paid our last sad respect to this most 
distinguished Senator. I shall always remember that day. 
Georgia, with her warm-hearted people, did not bow their heads 
singly but collectively in tender reverence and respect to his 
memory. All day the body of this giant onk lay in state at the 
Georgia capitol in Atlanta, and there in that beautiful southern 
city was every head bared in grief and affection for Senator 
Bacon. 

Even a more touching scene was presented when the funeral 
train reached his home city of Macon. There, from the hum- 
blest to the greatest, all in accord, bowed their heads in tender 
reverence to the life of a public man who had honored the name 
of Georgia, had honored the name of Macon. 

Macon is a city with broad streets beautifully arranged. It 
fairly seemed to me it was the only place that the dignified 
Senator could possibly have lived. 

While it is true Senator Bacon was a soldier and a south- 
erner in all the term implies, still he was of remarkably broad 
vision and free from the narrowness that might have been ex- 
pected from one who had suffered the hardships of strife during 
the earlier and impressionable years when the Civil War oc- 
curred. Though the war and the results dealt havoe, destitu- 
tion, and hardship upon the South, Senator Bacon was remark- 
ably free from bitterness and partisanship that emaciates and 
enfeebles any cause, any Senator, any Congressman, or any citi- 
zen, Senator Bacon did not live in the past but in the future. 


the setting sun; he was all the South expected him to be in 
breadth of character and vision; he was more generous and 
charitable than the North could realize; he was a man who 
refused to be narrowed by hardships, but preferred to believe 
that he was the greatest who bore the greatest burdens, and 
Senator Bacon never shirked or failed to bear his part. He 
was a true friend of the South not alone in empty protestations 
of affection but in real service actually rendered. He, by his 
sturdy character, untiring energy, and well-poised disposition, 
was able to beget respect and affection for the South when its 
load was almost heavier than it could bear. No detail of Gov- 
ernment business was too small to have his patriotic and digni- 
fied attention. While it is true he paused and gave heed to form 
and asked and sought and accomplished the correct way, still 
it was not at the expense of substance; neither did he ever 
allow it to supercede or override principle. It was merely a 
trait in the life of Senator Bacon which begot for him poise, 
good judgment, sound sense, and enabled him to be well and 
reay referred to as the safest counselor in all that great 
y. 

Senator Bacon’s long and faithful service on the Committee 
on Foreign Relations and his promotion to the chairmanship of 
that greatest of great committees has left its lasting imprint 
upon the Congress of the United States, and has made us all 
realize how closely he was related to the very pulsations of 
the heart of the Nation and functions with which that great 
committee had to deal. It is the committee that plays an 
important part in guiding us and keeping us in peace with all 
the world; it is the committee which to-day plays its full part 
in permitting us to be a peaceful, law-abiding, ambitious, pro- 
gressive Republic without entanglements, embroilments, or em- 
barrassing conditions, What Senator, what Congressman, 
would not be proud to look forward to the time when he could 
occupy this dignified and delicate rôle? 

Georgia has in the past and will in the future send many 
able and gifted sons to the Congress of the United States, but 
when did she heretofore and when will she again send us an- 
other Senator Bacon? No finer type of a true southern gentle- 
man with dignity and poise will soon appear upon the battle 
field of American politics. No Senator from the North or the 
South will soon attend this body and lend more consecrated 
service to his own constituency or the Republic itself than did 
the late lamented Senator Bacon. The dread reaper has 
called him, as it will call us all, but it generously spared him 
long enough to permit him to leave in the sands of time foot- 
prints that will not soon be effaced or erased. I repeat, he was 
left with us long enough to leave a lasting imprint of his work 
and his greatness upon the Congress indelibly inscribed upon 
the hearts of his colleagues, the citizens of Georgia, and the 
Republic, 

As we recount the accomplishments of his busy life during 
the three-quarters of a century, and as we observe him stand- 
ing for justice and the right to the very end, can anyone in 
thoughtfulness truly say that all is ended with the grave, and 
can anyone bring logic to bear that will teach us there is no 
future? No; I can not believe it; I do not believe it. To so 
believe belies our reason, our observation, and our every thought 
of serious things. 

Senator Bacon was a soldier; he was a statesman; he was 
aman. The legacy he left behind him was not a local one to 
the few, but a common legacy to all. It will endure long after 
our poor words spoken of his memory here to-day are distin- 
tegrated from the pages upon which they are written. 


Mr. EDWARDS. Mr. Speaker, much has been said of the 
late Senator A. O. Bacon’s long and distinguished services 
to his State and country. I feel that I can add but little, if 
anything, to this sad and impressive service, yet my affection 
for him and my admiration for his ability and character prompt 
me to say a few words. 

Senator Bacon was one of Georgia’s greatest sons and one 
of the ablest men who ever occupied a seat in the United States 
Senate. Almost from the time he first entered the Senate, in 
1895, to the time of his death, he was regarded and generally 
recognized as one of the towering intellects of that great body 
of distinguished men. 

Senator Bacon was born October 20, 1839, in Bryan County, 
Ga. He attended school in Liberty and Troup Counties, 
Ga., where much of his boyhood was spent. From his in- 
fancy he was an orphan. He made his own way in the world 


and won the high honors that came to him by his own efforts 
and upon his own merits. 

In his early manhood he recognized the necessity of a col- 
lege education, so he attended the State University of Georgia, 
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from which he graduated with honors in 1859. He. graduated 
from the law department of this same institution in 1860. He 
entered the Confederate Army at the beginning of the War be- 
tween the States and served during the campaign of 1861-62 
as adjutant of the Ninth Georgia Regiment in the Army of 
Northern Virginia and was subsequently commissioned captain 
in the provisional army of the Confederacy and assigned to gen- 
eral staff duty. At the close of that unfortunate war he re- 
sumed the study of law and began practice in 1866 in Macon, Ga. 

In war and in peace, he was ever at the service of his State. 
He was repeatedly chosen a delegate to the State Democratic 
conventions, He was a strong Democrat, and believed in and 
advocated the principles of Jeffersonian Democracy of the purest 
strain. There is nothing in his long public career to the 
contrary. 

The people of his county, who had an opportunity to know 
him best, had every confidence in him. They elected him to the 
Georgia House of Representatives, where he served with 
marked ability from 1871 to 1886. In the Georgia House his 
worth was recognized and he was made speaker pro tempore 
two terms and served as speaker for eight years. His record 
in the Georgia Legislature, like his record in the United States 
Senate, was one of distinct service to the public. He was a 
slave to duty and never let anything interfere with the per- 
formance of his public duties. He was a conspicuous figure 
for years in public affairs and in politics in Georgia before 
his election to the United States Senate. He was several times 
a candidate for governor of his State, and in 1883 in the Demo- 
eratic convention he missed the nomination for governor by 
only one vote. The Democratic nomination in Georgia for 
many years back meant the election of the nominee, which I 
am happy to add is still the case in that good old democratic 
Commonwealth. 

The ambition of his life was to be a United States Senator. 
His ambition was first to be governor of Georgia and then 
represent his State in the United States Senate. In 1894 he 
was elected to the United States Senate and took his seat in 
that great body on March 4, 1895. He was reelected in 1900. 
With a firm grip he merited and held the esteem and con- 
fidence of his fellow citizens, and in 1907 he was again elected. 
As a still further evidence of their continued and unbroken 
confidence in Georgia’s greatest son of that time, his fellow 
Georgians not long before his death again elected him. By 
general State primary in 1913 he was nominated for election 
to the term expiring March 3, 1919. His last election was the 
first to elect a United States Senator by a direct vote of the 
people. His service was a continuous and unbroken one in the 
United States Senate from March 4, 1895, to the time of his 
death on February 14, 1914 It was a long, able, patriotic, and 
useful service. He had great power and influence in the 
Senate, of which body he was for a while President pro 
tempore. 

Senator Bacon was a great lawyer. He was a hard worker. 
He was a recognized authority upon parliamentary procedure 
and upon constitutional questions. He had long been a stu- 
dent and a defender of the Constitution. He was also recog- 
nized as an authority on questions of foreign affairs and 
foreign relations. 

The funeral ceremonies, held in the Chamier of the Senate, 
attended by the greatest men of this country and by representa- 
tives of many foreign countries, evidenced the esteem in which 
he was held at the National Capital, where he had labored so 
long, so faithfully, and so well. His death was a great loss to 
his relatives and friends and to his State and country. 

His successes, by his own efforts, should be an inspiration to 
every American boy, It shows what can be accomplished by 
one who prepares for life and then keeps his life free from 
blemish. 

Senator Bacon was a true southern gentleman—courteous, 
kindly, brave, the very soul of honor. He hated hypocrisy. 
He loved frankness, candor, and sincerity. 

The words spoken here to-day are not flattery. They are 
merited by a long and honorable record which is without stain. 
For weeks he had not been well, and his work here was carried 
on in the face of difficulties which would have discouraged a 
less courageous man. But he did not flinch, and he never 
inflicted his troubles upon his friends. 

The passing years will show more and more clearly how great 
is the country’s loss. He represented with absolute fidelity a 
noble and devoted constituency, which will ever hold in grateful 
remembrance this manly and useful life. 

Nothing is here for tears, nothing to wall 
Or knock the breast, no weakness, no contempt, 


Sope or blame—nothing but well and fair; 
And what may quiet us in a death so noble. 


Mr. HUGHES of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, the people of this 
Union. know the distinguished record of Senator Bacon, for he 
was a national figure. He was a statesman of rare ability, 
endowed with a brilliant intellect, educated, cultured, and 
trained in parliamentary usages, admirably equipped to stand 
Sponsor for a great people. He stood second to no one in the 
Senate of the United States. In his death Georgia lost one 
of her noblest and most gifted sons, the Nation a legislator 
whose scrupulous honesty and unusual ability inspired an 
international confidence and respect. 

But it is not of his illustrious achievements that I wish to 
speak to-day, for his colleagues in the Senate and those who 
have preceded me here to-day have paid eloquent tribute to his 
honorable service. It is as a friend that I wish to offer my 
humble tribute of love and respect, for great as the loss I feel 
Georgia and the Nation have sustained in his death, it is 
chiefly as a departed friend that I mourn him. 

In those dark and terrible days of reconstruction, when every 
light of hope was dimmed, and the whole Southland was 
shrouded in sorrow and despair, I first saw Mr. Bacon, a young 
man of commanding figure, faultlessly attired, with a long, 
wavy, silken beard. He had come to the county seat of my 
native county, Twiggs, then a part of his congressional dis- 
trict, in company with many of the State’s most beloved sons, 
to address the people of the county on the issues of the day. 
It was one of the first political meetings after the close of the 
great war between the States. Fresh from the conflict, where 
his lot had been cast with the losing side, he had come that 
day to inspire hope in a struggle that seemed hopeless, pointing 
the way in the new era that was upon us. In the great 
assemblage he faced on that occasion were men who a few 
short. years before had left their large landed estates where 
they enjoyed every comfort, with a retinue of servants at 
their bidding, for the fields of battle, and had returned but 
yesterday to find their homes in ashes, their fields in idle waste, 
and a revolutionized economic system. It was a mighty task 
young Bacon faced that day, and masterly did he meet it. He 
was equal to the emergency. Unknown save as a gallant young 
soldier, his words were so logical and his prophecies so con- 
vineing that his powerful oratory laid hold on his hearers and 
they found hope in the dark and impenetrable future. His 
speech was an inspiration to the young men and a comfort and 
consolation to those of declining years and lost fortunes, on 
that eventful day in Georgia’s history. Speaking with some of 
the leaders of that epochal period, young Bacon won the con- 
fidence and respect of those who heard him, Everyone present 
was impressed with the careful preparation and thorough 
knowledge which marked his speech. His words that day 
were prophetic, and he lived to see Georgia rise again to wealth 
and power and greatness in this indissoluble Union of States. 

When I was presented to him by my father I felt that I had 
met a man rather unbending, who stood upon a plane difficult 
to approach, but in that meeting was the beginning of an ac- 
quaintance which soon ripened into a close personal friendship 
that was intensified by each passing year and continued through- 
out his life. 

His general bearing at a casual meeting was aristocratic and 
aloof, but when you knew him well you found him genial, gen- 
erous, and lovable, a man with the noblest impulses and with a 
heart as warm and true as ever beat within the breast of man. 
He knew neither guile nor deceit. He was a courageous and 
honest man. 

I never knew a man with a finer sense of honor in his business 
affairs than characterized Senator Bacon. He judged men by 
their conduct in small transactions in which rested big prin- 
ciples. It was the intent that he weighed, and he always re- 
sented injustice in trivial matters, for he considered them as 
indexes to the human character. Incidents of this kind caused 
him to be misunderstood and criticized, but if you knew the 
man you knew him to be just and broadminded. I feel that I 
should speak here of an incident with which I am personally 
familiar to show the real nobility of the man. 

A friend of his, who was one of the original projectors of a 
new railroad, employed him to defend the charter rights of the 
railway company, and upon the decision in the case depended 
the success or failure of an important enterpris: in Georgia’s 
development. He was paid a retainer of $500 by this gentleman. 
With his great legal skill he fought the case to a successful 
conclusion. Mr. Bacon presented a bill of $5,000 to the presi- 
dent of the company, who advised him that the charter was to 
be defended by the man who had employed him and not by the 
railroad company. The Senator's friend called at his office to 
pay the balance of the fee. Mr. Bacon asked his friend if it 
was true that he was individually responsible, and when he 
received an affirmative answer he asked for the bill he had 
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rendered and tore it into shreds, remarking that the account 
was settled. The man tendered him a check to cover the balance 
of the fee, but the distinguished lawyer refused it, saying that 
it would be an injustice for his friend to pay it and that that 
ended the matter. It did. 

Senator Bacon was incapable of doing what he considered an 
injustice. He was a big man of big heart, big brain, and noble 
impulses. There was not an atom of littleness in him. 

While he devoted the greater part of his time to the practice 
of law Senator Bacon gave much of his work to the upbuilding 
of his State, and was ever a prominent figure in the political 
arena, He possessed untiring energy and was a diligent student. 
He was one of the most eminent lawyers Georgia has ever given 
to the Nation, and while he was actively engaged in the practice 
of law he was employed in practically every great litigation in 
the State. 

In his political life he was frank and outspoken. It was his 
belief that a candidate should stand upon principles, and there 
was never any difficulty in finding where he stood on public 
questions. Few men were ever better equipped for the duties 
of u statesman, none more sincere and honest. 

It was but natural that his State should call him to many 
public offices and finally crown his political life with a commis- 
sion to the Senate of the United States. 

It is with a feeling of deep personal loss that I say these last 
few words in memory of my friend, whose nobility of character 
will ever be ăn inspiration to the youth of the Nation, whose 
life is worthy of the highest emulation. 


Mr. VOLLMER. Mr. Speaker, I esteem it as one of the great- 
est honors that has come to me during my short service in this 
House to be invited by the Georgia delegation to voice my senti- 
ments on this solemn occasion. 

A great Senator from a great State has answered the last 
roll call. The span of my entire life would not measure in 
period of duration the length of his public service. I was born 
in Iowa two years after the close of the War between the States 
in which he fought. In my early childhood, that period when 
the mind receives its most lasting impressions, the reverbera- 
tions of that mighty conflict had not yet died away, and one 
might have expected that I would have been permanently 
affected by influences hostile to the South and southern men. 
But, on the contrary, I early became a violent partisan, not of 
their cause but of them personally. I believed, and I still be- 
lieve, that it was best that they were defeated and the Union 
preserved; but when the great story of their exploits was first 
told to me, my boyish heart went out to Lee and Jackson and 
those tattered gray battalions who won, not victory, but glory, 
transcendent and imperishable, by heroism rarely equaled and 
never excelled. I remember with pleasure how in that early 
day I idealized your State. Its very name came to my ear like 
music. I thought of it—and think so still—as the home of 
brave men and beautiful women, of chivalry and courage, of 
gracious manners, and of every generous instinct of the human 
heart; as a land favored by the smiles of Providence, where 
“the cotton whitens beneath the stars and by day the wheat 
locks the sunshine in its bearded sheaf.” 

Why, out of that devoted sisterhood of the lost cause, I should 
have set my heart upon your State more than another I can not 
tell, unless its strange explanation be found in the following 
curious fact. At that time in the Middle West the victory in 
which our section had had so large a share was still causing 
great swelling waves of triumphant emotion. By screaming 
fife and rattling drum, by brass band or soldiers’ chorus, by 
every possible instrumentality, at all times and in all places, 
we were entertained with Marching Through Georgia. Thank 
God, that in the metamorphosis caused by time this is no longer 
the barbaric pan of triumph over a noble foe! And I may 
add that now your own Dixie is cheered quite as much in 
the North. But even at that early age I glimpsed what it must 
have meant to you. We of the North want you of the South to 
erase from the tablets of memory the horrible thing out of 
which it grew. It should cause all of us Americans at this 
day to judge with less intolerance other acts of military neces- 
sity and not to indulge in too much canting hypocrisy about 
war and its atrocities when charged to some other people that 
may not be much worse than we are. 

Pardon these reflections, by the way, which are perhaps not 
altogether out of place here. Someone has said: 

We are as ships that pass in the night, that speak to each other a 
moment in darkness and then pass on. 

And when one of the great ones of the race passes on we 
are shocked out of our cold isolation; we instinctively seek for 
and extend the hand of sympathy and reveal ourselves in our 


en natures more plainly to each other than at any other 
me. 

Senator Bacon’s life and works epitomize a remarkable chap- 
ter in history. After the Civil War, when the South, “like 
Niobe, all tears,” sorrowing over her children, sat among the 
ashes of her ruined industries and blackened hearthstones, when 
a more terrible problem than the war itself came with recon- 
struction, he did his part bravely, patiently, and untiringly to 
lift her up on her feet again and to save white civilization from 
the shadow of an awful impending danger. Misunderstood as 
it was at first by the people of the North, I believe that to-day 
that section is almost unanimous in the desire to let the South 
work out the race problem for herself in the light of her greater 
familiarity and better understanding and more vital interest. 

A great lawyer, Mr. Bacon was soon called to give his State 
the benefit of his professional training and great ability in the 
capacity of a lawmaker; and in many years of distinguished 
service in her legislature he helped her to pass through this 
the most trying period of her history. Providence smiled upon 
his labors and of those of his compatriots. Out of the ashes of 
the old, like the fabled bird of Greek mythology, the new 
South arose in all its present splendor and gorgeous future 
promise and soon its message came to us, borne on the voice of 
the immortal Grady, like accents of divine revelation. We 
heard and we believed. 

For 19 long years Georgia sent Mr. Bacon to the greatest 
representative parliament this world has ever seen, and for 
this long period and until death called him from his unremit- 
ting labors he here served his country with as great love and 
loyalty as his State. Oh, how more powerful is love than 
hatred, for it has produced this miracle of accomplished fact, a 
union of hearts and common aspirations, of patriotism that 
knows no dividing line, a solemn compact sealed with the 
mingled blood of the sons of those who wore the gray and of 
those who wore the blue on battle fields 10,000 miles apart, from 
Santiago to Manila, and again on the burning sands of Vera 
Cruz. And not less has it been cemented by the labors of 
peace under this splendid dome, joined in whole-heartedly by 
men from both sides of what was once known as Mason and 
Dixon’s line. Here Puritan and Cavalier, native and foreign 
born, those of ancient and those of more recent lineage, all 
merge in the greatest of all human titles of nobility—American 
citizenship. “Kings and emperors” may well “gaze and mar- 
vel” at the wondrous spectacle here and now presented, of a 
free self-governing people, saluting, living under, and willing 
to die for one flag—the most beautiful on earth—and work- 
ing in harmony for a better, cleaner, freer humanity in the 
New World, while the civilization of the Old World seems to be 
sinking in a bottomless sea of blood. 

Senator Bacon believed in the Constitution of the fathers, 
He appreciated the wisdom of those checks and balances, so irk- 
some to impatient radicals, which prevent it from being what 
Macaulay said it was, “All sail and no anchor”; which bar 
the way alike to the confiscatory zeal of State socialism and the 
blind fanaticism of those who would enthrone the mob as a more 
absolute tyrant than any autocrat in Europe. He believed in 
the division of Federal powers from the reserved rights of the 
States. He believed in the American doctrine of local self- 
government. He believed in the great mission of our country 
among the nations of the earth, and he would not be seduced 
from loyal adherence to these sublime ideals of national duty 
‘and democracy and of the justice of government based on the 
consent of the governed. He could not be tempted to leave the 
solid ground of the principles established by the founders of 
this Government to follow that will-o’-the-wisp—conquest in dis- 
tant seas and world-wide dominion—which lures Republics into 
the treacherous bog of imperialism. 

I presume he had to suffer at times, as all of us do, from 
envy and malice and all uncharitableness; and that he shared 
in the common lot of those in public station to be misrepre- 
sented and misunderstood. 

The loftiest mountains are covered with ice and snow; 
ae vy Tan pa or subdues mankind must look down on the hate of 
Tough high above the sun of glory glow, round him are icy peaks, 


And on his head blow rude contending blasts which thus reward 
The toll that to those summits led. 


And yet his was a glorious career, for so long a period of 
time, in the words of the poet— : 
The applause of listening senates to command, 
The threat of pain and ruin to despise, 


To scatter plenty o'er a smiling land, 
And read your history in a nation’s eyes. 


Mr. Speaker, on the honor roll of those who in their lives 
and works contributed much to the production of our present 
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reunited American commonwealth—perhaps the happiest and 
most fortunate result of the evolution of human affairs that 
has been brought about in all the tide of time—the name of 
Avcustus Octavius Bacon, Senator from the State of Georgia, 
will shine out in characters of living light for the reverent re- 
gard of generations yet unborn. 


Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Speaker, Senator Avuaustus OCTAVIUS 
Bacon was my close kinsman, our mothers were sisters, and I 
loved him with tenderest affection. 

In my boyhood, my young manhood, and in my maturer years 
he was my counselor, my true friend, my godfather. So long as 
life in me exists I shall revere his memory and strive to 
emulate his life in all things. 

The imperial State of Georgia delighted in showering her 
rarest honors upon him; and when God called him, and all 
Georgia bowed her head in unutterable grief, the tender and 
consoling words of Myrta Lockett Avory, a Georgia woman, ex- 
pressed Georgia’s love and admiration for him who had served 
her with such distinction and so faithfully in the highest 
councils of the Nation: 

Do not bow thy head, O Georgi 
Shed thon af 3 tear; ie 
Walk thou smiling, proud, majestic, 

From thy great son's bier, 
Wear no sable garments for him, 
Don thy vestments white, 
Bind the oak about hy forehead, 
Stand forth in the ligh 


Gracious, glorious, glad, victorious, 
By maternal right! 


E'er a son's completed record 
In its high renown, 
Is unto the State, the Nation, 
To the race, a crown. 
And for motherhood triumphant, 
Is no cypress wreath, 
But the palm that honor giveth 
In the court of death! 

Mr. CRISP. Mr. Speaker, when, on February 14, 1914, the 
Great Reaper of the Universe called to its final reward the soul 
of Avusustus Octavius Bacon, the State of Georgia and the 
United States lost a statesman, the peer of any man of his day 
and generation. 

The true treasures of a nation are its good men, and neither 
death nor time can steal them. The man indeed dies, but the 
memory of his character and life survives and is a perpetual 
inspiration to the youth of the land to emulate his example. 

Lives of great men all remind us 
We can make our lives sublime, 

And departing leave behind us 
Footprints on the sands of time. 


Mr. Speaker, as long as time remains the memory of Senator 
Bacon will not die, for he has played too prominent a part in 
the affairs of state to ever be forgotten. Senator Bacon, the 
posthumous son of the Rey. Augustus O. Bacon and Mary Louise 
Bacon, was born in Bryan County, Ga., on October 20, 1839. 
He graduated at the University of Georgia in the literary and 
classical departments in 1859, and in the law department* in 
1860; he entered the Confederate Army at the beginning of the 
War between the States and served during the campaigns of 
1861 and 1862 as adjutant of the Ninth Georgia Regiment in the 
Army of Northern Virginia. At the close of the war Senator 
Bacon began the practice of law in Macon, Ga., and rapidly rose 
in his profession, and when elected to the United States Senate 
in 1894 stood easily at the head of the bar in his State. Sen- 
ator Bacon always took an active interest in public affairs and 
sought to serve his fellow man. The Civil War, a war that 
produced on both sides patriotic and heroic soldiers whose valor 
and heroism have never been equalled in all the annals of time, 
which war had completely devastated the resources of the 
South, had only been ended a few years. The years immediately 
following the close of the war were more trying, terrible, and 
heart-rending to the people of the South than even the days of 
the awful conflict, for the governmental affairs of the various 
States of the South were now in control of renegade carpet- 
baggers and ignorant negroes, who were vicious and incapable 
of self-government. This was a time of all times when the 
Southland needed the services of her ablest men. Senator 
Bacon offered to the people of Georgia his great talents and 
served them in the lower branch of the legislature for 14 years, 
serving them with great ability and fidelity and indelibly stamp- 
ing his personality on many statutes of the Commonwealth. 
He served so faithfully and efficiently that his colleagues in the 
legislature elected him their presiding officer, and for eight years 
he was the speaker of the Georgia Assembly, and the State 
never had an abler speaker. SW: 
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Senator Bacon held many positions of honor and trust in his 
native State, and distinguished himself in every instance. For 
many years he was one of the trustees of the University of 
Georgia, his alma mater, and always took a great interest in its 
affairs and had its welfare ever at heart. 

Senator Bacon was a man of great reserve and dignity and 
was frequently misunderstood, but he possessed a warm heart 
and was a true, loyal, and unselfish friend. 

Mr. Speaker, I desire to here refer to an incident connected 
with Senator Bacon, probably known to very few, which illus- 
trates the bigness and loyalty of my deceased friend. In 1893 
Senator Colquitt, whose time in the Senate would have expired 
in March, 1894, died. He was not a candidate to succeed him- 
self, and Aucustus Octavius Bacon was an active candidate 
for this senatorial toga. Upon the death of Senator Colquitt 
Gov. Northern tendered my revered father, Charles F. Crisp, 
then Speaker of this august body, the appointment as United 
States Senator to fill this yacancy. Me. Bacon immediately 
wired his friend, Mr. Crisp, that if he accepted the appoint- 
ment he, Mr. Bacon, would withdraw from the senatorial race 
and give Mr. Crisp his active support for the full senatorial 
term. Mr. Crisp declined the appointment, and Gov. Northern 
appointed Hon. Patrick Walsh, of Augusta, Senator. Mr. BACON 
continued his candidacy for the Senate, and when the legisla- 
ture convened in 1894 he was elected, and thrice thereafter 
the people of Georgia reelected him to represent them in the 
highest legislative body in our country. 

Senator Bacon was peculiarly well qualified to represent his 
State in the Senate. He was a man of great intellect and was 
a complete master of parliamentary law, a trained legislator, 
a profound lawyer, and was an able and skillful debater. This 


equipped, very soon after he took the oath of office his colleagues 


in the Senate realized he was destined to be a leader among 
them, and he soon took high rank in the Senate. He served on 
many of the most important committees of that body, and when 
we, the Democrats, regained the Senate Senator Bacon was 
made chairman of the important Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions. His knowledge of international law was so profound 
and his judgment on delicate questions of state was so wise 
and safe to follow that the administration frequently sought his 
counsel and advice; but just when his country needed him most, 
in the very zenith of his intellectual power and usefulness, he 
quietly and peacefully passed away. 
And could we choose the time, 
And choose aright, 


‘Tis best to die 
Our honors at the height. 


Georgians were proud of Senator Bacon, loved to honor him when 
in life, and now revere his sacred memory, Mr. Speaker, Georgia 
and our country have lost a noble son, and I have lost a personal 
friend. I shall ever cherish with recollections of gratitude the 
many acts of kindness extended me by our distinguished dead. 
When I entered upon the duties as Representative from the 
third district of Georgia, the wise counsel and sympathetic help 
of Senator Bacon was ever at my command. 

- Mr. Speaker, if friends on the other shore are cognizant of 
events transpiring here below, I am quite sure the heart of 
our deceased friend was made glad when last year the legisla- 
ture of the State he loved so well did him the honor of naming 
one of its counties Bacon, for him; thus will the name of 
Bacon be forever perpetuated in the Empire State of the South. 

Pursuant to popular demand, the Constitution of the United 
States was amended by providing that United States Senators 
should be elected directly by the people of the States, in lieu 
of being elected by the legislature. Senator Bacon had the 
distinction of being the first United States Senator to be elected 
by the direct vote of the people. 

Mr. Speaker, the services rendered our country by the dis- 
tinguished deceased statesman were so great that it would be 
out of place for me to take sufficient time on this sacred oc- 
casion to enumerate them all. Suffice it to say that, while 
the Senate of the United States has had among its Members 
many able, patriotic, and truly great men, the late Senator 
Bacon was the peer of any of them. 

Statesman, yet friend to truth, of soul sincere, 
In action faithful, and in honor clear; 
Who broke no promise, served no private end, 


Who gained no title, and who lost no friend; 
Ennobled by himself, and by all approved. 


Mr. PARK. Mr. Speaker, it may be truly said that Senator 
Bacon was not only one of the greatest men that any sovereign 
Commonwealth has sent to the United States Senate, but he was 
one of the most punctiliotis in all things. No detail was ever 
too small to escape him. Such was his conception of the rights 
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of the American people in their legislative representation at 
Washington. No influence, be it ever so great, could swerve him 
from the straight course of duty and right. In all the years of 
his splendid career at Washington he felt it his duty to be pres- 
ent at every session of the body to which the people of the great 
State of Georgia sent him, and his only absences during that 
long span of service were solely for providential reasons and not 
for personal convenience. 8 

At the convening of Congress he was frequently one of those 
assigned the duty to notify the President. When Congress ad- 
journed it was often his duty to notify the Chief Executive of 
the Nation that the greatest parliamentary institution on earth 
had ended its labors for the session. 

He jealously guarded the Senate’s rights and prerogatives as 
no other man did in many long years. He was an undisputed 
authority on the precedents of the Senate. As one of the senior 
Members of that body, he commanded the respect and confidence 
and love and admiration of every colleague, however much they 
might differ with him politically. No man ever so stoutly and 
sincerely contended for the upholding of that dignity of the 
Senate as an institution that should ever be held firmly in the 
minds of all thinking people. He contended, in brief, that the 
creature can not be greater than the creator, and that therefore 
the Senate as the upper branch of Congress can not be inferior 
in rank to offices which are the mere creatures of Congress. 

He held the fundamental and controlling fact to be that the 
Federal Constitution creates no offices except those of the 
Presidency, the Vice Presidency, the Supreme Court, and the 
Congress, composed of both Houses. All other offices of the 
United States have been created by act of Congress; and he 
held that, if it be deemed necessary, Congress may at any time 
abolish any of these offices except those above named, which 
were created by the Constitution, and create others in their 
stead. This has happened in recent years. Congress has 
created many; abolished many. 

With the President and Vice President, in their order, stand- 
ing first, unquestionably, the Senate, as he viewed it, courte- 
ously yielded the right of precedence to the Supreme Court, 
but uniformly, as the head of the legislative branch of the 
Government, declined to concede more than this recognition 
of the heads of the executive and judicial departments. In- 
sistence by Senators of their superior rank,” he once said, “is 
not made in depreciation of other officials. No officer of the 
United States, saving only the President and Vice President, is 
depreciated in being placed second in rank to Senators.” 

The great State of Georgia lost one of its greatest of a long 
list of great men in the passing of Senator Bacon. In that 
galaxy of great public men who have lit with splendor the 
proud escutcheon of Georgia and contributed to the prowess of 
this great Nation among the peoples of the earth no name shines 
with greater luster than that of Aucustus Ocravrus Bacon. 
No record of legislative achievement within the past two 
decades is complete without bearing upon its face the hall mark 
of his great mind, and no movement of any national conse- 
quence has been undertaken by the great body in which he 
served so long that failed to reckon with his clear and con- 
vineing views. 

A southerner, he knew no sectionalism that could overshadow 
his duty to the country in enacting its laws, though he loved 
his State and section with the deepest of loyal sentiment. 

A Senator, he jealously guarded the constitutional rights of 
the Government and the people, not for the passing show, but 
for the great and everlasting glory of the greatest people in the 
world. His every act was in the direction of safeguarding the 
rights of the people. a 

His command of legislation was surpassed by none. Every 
vital national problem that was to be an issue since he first 
took public office was mastered by him in readiness for its con- 
sideration in the Halls of Congress. He was conspicuous in the 
consideration of the tariff, currency, and other momentous poli- 
cies. He was active in the framing and discussion of the Pan- 
ama Canal, railroad, and other great legislation: He was in 
the fore of every constitutional debate. He was active in the 
consideration of popular elections of Senators and along many 
other lines of legislation that have attracted popular attention. 

In the foreign relations of the United States he was a poten- 
tial figure. A member of the great Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions, and for some time its chairman, and thereby the directing 
head of the consideration of foreign policies in our legislative 
halls, he stood forth a great national figure in the shaping of 
action upon those issues on which vitally hinge the international 
comity of the governments of the world. 

Replying to a request by me for a word on the character and 
career of Senator Bacon, President Wilson said: 


It should be a rich theme, for Senator Bacon’s service in the Senate 
was long and distinguished. After I myself came into office, I learned 
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to entertain for him a very great respect as a thoughtful and con- 
Scientious public servant. dealings with him were chiefy in the 
field of foreign ‘affairs, where 1 found him sin larly well informed and 
always inclined to promote the highest principles of action. 

These generous words will ever be dear to Georgians, who 
loved the dead Senator and who love and admire the great 
President. 2 - 

In the Philippine and Cuban developments his mature coun- 
sel was voiced in the Senate Chamber, 

His was a shining instance of the greatness of the land in 
which we live, for no man sent to the Natlon's Congress by a 
great people ever transmitted to history a record of greater 
achievement in the cause of the whole people. 

He was a broadly finished scholar, closely familiar with the 
history of political questions which have disturbed this and 
other countries, even those which shook and sundered ancient 
kingdoms and principalities, and he put to use that knowledge 
in efforts to guide the American ship of state. Were it not 
for minds like his, the dust of antique time would lie unswept 
and mountainous error grow too highly heaped for truth to 
overpeer.” 

His steady ascent from obscurity to great prominence was not 
attained by sudden flight, but resulted from well-directed, in- 
telligent effort. His public acts and life ever satisfied as 
proud a constituency as lives to-day under the flag. 

His death, following so brief an illness shocked his asso- 
ciates at the Capitol and spread gloom and sorrow amidst the 
people of Georgia as they sadly realized that a great Georgian 
and a trusted Democratic counselor of the National Govern- 
ment had passed on his way. 

The public men of the Nation met in the Senate Chamber to 
do his memory honor; the Supreme Court, both Houses of 
Congress, the Cabinet, foreign embassies and legations, and 
many dintinguished visitors. An escort of Senators and Rep- 
resentatives accompanied the casket containing his body to 
Atlanta, where thousands and tens of thousands awaited, stand- 
ing with bared heads as the procession passed on its way to the 
State capitol where his body lay in State; as the casket was 
borne through the terminal station in Atlanta on its way to 
the grave in Macon, it passed between two lines of Confederate 
veterans who bowed a silent farewell to their comrade in arms, 
while the torn battle flag of his regiment hung with caressing 
sweep over the passing casket; and then and there ‘amidst 
vivid and crowding memories of the past he received the holiest 
baptism that can come to the living or dead, tears from the 
eyes of old comrades in arms, after a half century of sepa- 
ration from intimate association. 

He was a Senator whose course and conduct satisfied his 
people; like the mountain streams and breezes of his State, 
her humming industries, and all her great things past and 
present, he fitted into the harmony of things and blended with 
all—a part of all. 

He loved with deep devotion his beautiful mother State; her 
brow bound with the priceless Appalachian chain, her left cheek 
laved with old Atlantic’s tireless hand, making of her dimples 
the safe and ample harbors for the fleets of the world, her right 
cheek moistened by Chattahoochee’s limpid stream beaded with 
commerce-bearing vessels, her throat adorned with the supernal 
beauty of Florida’s varied hues, through which course the ar- 
teries bearing the life blood of internal trade, and with his loy- 
ing devotion to his mother State he gave to her service the best 
years of his great life. 

His calmness and self-possession gave the impression to the 
beholder of coldness and lack of feeling and sympathy; yet be- 
neath the calm was a nature as simple and direct as that of 
childhood, and within his breast there pulsated as warm a heart 
as that of any who has wiped away the orphan’s tears or re- 
lieved distress of suffering humanity. 

His nature was proud, and beneath the pride one could not 
always see and feel the beat of his tender, honest heart. 

His charity was white handed and voiceless, 

Georgia has produced her meed of men of greatness, and in 
the foreground, among the greatest of them all, on its roll, and 
on the scroll of national fame, there stands the memory of the 
magnificent life of the famous publicist whose services to his 
country we commemorate to-day. 


Mr. VINSON. Mr. Speaker, we are told on high authority 
that “there is a time to weep, and a time to laugh; a time to 
mourn, and a time to dance; and in the official life of the 
Members of Congress to-day is a day of mourning. We have 
ceased to think the thoughts of our parties; we have banished 
the dreams of ambition; we have put away the trappings of 
place and pride, left our mirth and our employments, to spend 
a brief while in solemn reflection upon the life and virtues of 
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that distinguished Member of the United States Senate who 
has been translated to the realms of eternal bliss. s 

One of the most thrilling events of human life comes when 
the great spoiler, like a gigantic bird of prey, swoops down and 
fixes his talons into the side of a man and tears his child 
or his life companion away. When a man looks into the pale 
dead face of the wife of his bosom he feels that his very life 
is invaded. As truly as this is applicable to a man, so truly is 
it applicable to the Empire State of the South. For the pale 
messenger that never tires and never pities; the messenger 
that called Sappho from her odes and Letitia Landon away 
from her sorrow; the messenger that called Byron to where 
he could sleep, and piloted Poe to the “misty dim regions of 
Weir,” did on the 14th day of February, 1914, knock upon the 
door and reach upon the inexorable roll call the name of 
Avaustus Ocrayrus Bacon, and guide him into that radiant 
hereafter, of which hope is the creator and faith the de- 
fender. A soul which needed no cleansing to fit it for the 
companionship of the just. 

It is true, Mr. Speaker, that many great and distinguished 
Members of the United States Senate haye “passed over the 
river” and gone to that great beyond, but I measure my words 
when I say that among that great number there have been few, 
yea, very few, who gave more complete and unfaltering devo- 
tion to his State and the Nation he loved than did that illus- 
trious lawmaker. 

When the news was flashed over the wires announcing the 
death of Senator Bacon, the people of a great and prosperous 
State mourned; imperial Georgia wept, for a true son had 
passed to the beyond. 

His learning as a lawyer, his success at the bar of his native 
State, his ability, skill, and force as a debater in the Senate, 
his unusual talent, tact, and genius as a parliamentarian, his 
unsullied honor, his innate dignity and courtesy, his high regard 
for the proprieties, traditions, rights, and prerogatives of the 
Senate, his unwavering loyalty to the South and her people, his 
unfaltering advocacy of State rights, and his American patriot- 
ism are well known to the people of the United States. 

Mr. Speaker, he entered the Senate on March 4, 1895, and 
served 19 years. At the time of his death he had not served one 
year of his fourth term. The Senate was in session at the 
yery hour of his demise, and instantly adjourned out of respect 
and in deep sorrow. Imposing funeral services were held in 
the Senate Chamber, and the body was then taken back to 
Georgia to be interred beneath the old red hills, among a people 
he loved and who loved him. 

During a service of 19 years Senator BAcox was never absent 
a day from the session on account of pleasure or his personal 
affairs. Possibly no other Senator has been able to claim such 
a record for punctuality. He was the first Senator ever elected 
from Georgia for the third consecutive term, and was the only 
one elected from the State for four terms. He was the first 
Senator elected in the United States by the popular vote of the 
people under the recently adopted amendment to the Federal 
Constitution. 

In the Sixty-second Congress he was elected President pro 
tempore of the Senate. and served parts of the years 1912 and 
1918. On account of his impartiality and great learning as a 
lawyer he was chosen to preside over the Archbald Court of Im- 
peachment. The Senate was Republican, the defendant was a 
Republican, yet so great was the confidence of his colleagues, 
regardless of party lines, as to his ability, his uprightness, and 
his fairness he was selected to preside, and every iuling of his 
was sustained, notwithstanding the trial lasted for many weeks. 

When the Republican Party went out of power in the Senate 
on March 3, 1913, Senator Bacon became chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations. He had for years during the 
Republican administration been the ranking Democratic mem- 
ber of Foreign Relations, Judiciary, and Rules Committees. 
When the Democrats came into control, he could have had the 
chairmanship of either of these committees he desired. He 
selected Foreign Relations, for which he was admirably equipped. 
He was a member of the Judiciary Committee 17 years, Foreign 
Relations 15 years, Rules Committee 13 years. 

He discussed with remarkable ability every question of im- 
portance that came before the Senate during his 19 years of 
service and illumined every subject he debated. 

The debate in 1906 between Senator Bacon and Senator 
Spooner, on the merits of the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty, for 
intellectual’ vigor, grasp of the subject, compactness and 
lucidity in statement, ranks as one of the greatest debates ever 
delivered in the Senate. 

Mr. Speaker, all nature speaks the yoice of dissolution; the 
highway of history and life is strewn with the wreck which 
Time, the great despoiler, has made. 


The dweller of the infant world saw that all the world was 
his foe; earth, air, and water swarmed with his enemies; the 
forces of nature, the elements, the beasts of the field, all com- 
bined to accomplish his destruction. He saw his wife, his 
children, and his tribal brothers lay disease stricken and die 
in his presence, while he was helpless to comfort or relieve. 
No downy couch or smoothed pillow gave comfort to his pain- 
racked body. No surgeon’s skill repaired the manglings of the 
battle or the chase, and no sedative remedies tempered his 
death pangs. 

The life of the dweller of the infant world was one long 
contest with nature’s unchained and untamed forces. “ For him 
death rode on eyery passing breeze and lurked in every flower.” 
He saw that “As for man his days are as grass, as a flower of 
the field, so he flourisheth, and the wind passeth over it, and 
it is gone, and the place thereof shall know it no more.” 
Could this be all of life? His primitive nature hungered for 
nes more and abhorred the idea that death was annihi- 
ation. 

So ancient man, as he lay on his bed of boughs in the gnarled 
branches of some giant oak or sat at the entrance of his cavern 
home, occupied himself with serious and solemn thoughts of the 
future and witnessed the phenomena of the natural universe. 
He saw the sun rise and scatter the mists of the morning and 
drive across the celestial dome to go down a ball of fire in a 
lake of burnished gold, and in the silent vigils of the night he 
saw the myriads of twinkling-eyed children of the sun and the 
queenly moon in their march athwart the firmament, and all 
these infinite ends of heaven be peopled with the creatures of 
his fancy and filled all things and all space, even to the very 
5 of his imagination, with an all-wise and a powerful 

He saw the seasons succeed themselves and the harvest suc- 
ceed the seedtime., He saw approaching winter lay icy fingers 
on all the beauties of field and forest and all nature struggling 
in the pangs of death until winter sepulchred her in a crown 
of snow and all the world was dead. But again he saw the 
smiling beams of a vernal sun conjure a new and glorious life 
into old earth, and where one flower bowed its head to winter’s 
blast a multitude of bright-eyed beauties lifted their heads to 
kiss the coming beams, and hopeful, happy man read the glo- 
rious promise of a resurrection and of life immortal. 

Mr. Speaker, we are but those of whom others shall say, 
to-morrow, “They are the dead.” From the beginning of time, 
through all the ages, every man has propounded to his inner- 
most soul this question, “If a man die, shall he live again?” 
How simple is the mystery! 

He can not die who truly lives, 
For virtue has immortal breath ; 
"Tis but the g of the grain 


sowin 
Which blossoms into life again 
And finds perfectness in its death. 


If the seed be perfect, the harvest is sure; 

If the fountain be sweet, the waters are pure; 
If the present is ht, the answer is plain; 

If a man dieth, he liveth again. 


THE LATE REPRESENTATIVE FORREST GOODWIN. 


Mr. PETERS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
those who speak on the life, character, and public services of 
the late Mr. Goopwix be permitted to revise and extend their 
remarks in the Recorp, and that the same privilege be granted 
to all Members. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. BARTLETT). 
jection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PETERS. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following resolution, 
which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


House Resolution 741. 


Resolved, That the business of the House be now suspended in order 
that opportunity may be given for tributes to the memory of Hon, 
DORINNE Goopwin, late a Member of this House from the State of 

aine, 


Resolved, That as a particular mark of respect to the memory of thé 
deceased and in recognition of his distinguished public career the House 
at the conclusion of these exercises stand adjourned. 

Resolved, That the Clerk communicate these resolutions to the Senate, 

Resolved, That the Clerk send a copy of these resolutions to the widow 
of the deceased. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore, The question is on agreeing to 


the resolution. 
The resolution was agreed to. 


Is there ob- 


Mr. PETERS. Mr. Speaker, when a man heavy with years, 
having lived a long and complete life, is called to his reward it 
is an occasion of solemnity—because death is always solemn— 
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but not necessarily of sorrow and regret. When a man full of 
strength and power of usefulness, at the zenith of his capacity, 
equipped with a varied and well-digested experience, of matured 
judgment, forceful, sane, eloquent, high minded, able, and am- 
Ditious, is suddenly removed from his sphere of earthly activity 
his friends and associates are shocked and grieved and organ- 
ized society is hurt. 

When Forrest Goopwin died, shortly after he had taken his 

seat in this Congress, a wave of sorrow swept over his State. 
He was indeed a favorite son. His future was perhaps the 
brightest of that of any matured man in Maine. He had com- 
pletely equipped himself for, and had a right to expect a long, 
honorable, and brilliant career in Congress. He had obtained 
an education through his own efforts. Graduating with honor 
from Colby in 1887, after preliminary schooling in the high school 
of his native town of Skowhegan and in Bloomfield Academy, he 
entered upon the study of the law, pursuing his studies first in the 
office of Walton & Walton, of Skowhegan, and later in the Boston 
University Law School, where he successfully completed a three 
years’ course in one. During his school and college life he de- 
veloped extraordinary proficiency in athletics, especially in 
baseball, and was a prominent and formidable figure on his 
college nine, greatly contributing to its success in contests with 
other colleges. He was a sturdy son of Maine, of great energy, 
force, and capacity for effort, both physical and mental. He 
entered upon the practice of the law in his native town with bril- 
liant prospects, which were realized in his subsequent career. 
Soon after his admission to the bar he laid aside his legal work 
for a time and came to Washington as parliamentarian to 
Speaker Reed. 
It is interesting in this connection to note that he was rec- 
ommended for this position by the Hon. ASHER C. Hrxps, now 
representing Mr. Reed’s district in this body. Mr. GOODWIN, 
at that time entering on manhood, was unknown to Mr, Reed, 
but he soon acquired his esteem and confidence, and by careful 
work and attention to the details of the position he amply jus- 
tified his recommendation by the man whom the minority leader 
of this House has rightly called the greatest parliamentarian 
in the United States, to the man who acquired his greatest 
fame and world-wide reputation in the Speaker’s chair. With- 
out question, the knowledge and experience gained by Mr. 
Goopwin while working with Mr. Reed in Washington were 
of great value in after years when he became a member of 
legislative bodies, and especially when, in 1905, he became 
president of the Maine Senate. 

Mr. Goopwrn had a characteristic, possessed by all great men, 
of assimilating information and using experiences. Past ques- 
tion all the experiences in the life of a man are useful to him, 
but strong, alert minds make better use of them than others. 
Whether at early schools, in the classroom at college, on the 
baseball field, at the law sehool, by the Speaker’s side in Wash- 
ington, or through early hard knocks in the practice of the law, 
Mr. Goopwix was continually laying up stores of knowledge and 
fitting himself, consciously or otherwise, for a commanding po- 
sition in life’s battle. 

He early acquired the habit of success. My acquaintance 
with him began in college days, and he was even then a domi- 
nating figure, much respected and admired by his mates, and by 
the students of other institutions, taking honors that came mod- 
estly and not puffed up by achievement. On graduation it 
was as natural that he should be class orator as that Holman 
Day, of the same class, should be class poet. The impetus of 
early success never left him. > 

After two years’ service in Washington with Speaker Reed 
Mr. Goopwin returned to his native town and engaged in the 
active practice of the law. The lawyers of Maine are not 
specialists. They have to take such business as comes, and the 
successful country lawyer has the opportunity of developing 
along a diversity of lines. The right type of country lawyer is 
an important and valuable factor in the community, a power for 
good. Mr. Goopwix achieved the best kind of success in that 
profession. His business grew steadily and his fame in a few 
years extended throughout the State. 

By reason of his natural aggressiveness, brilliance, and repu- 
tation for obtaining results before a jury he naturally became 
a plaintiff's lawyer and tried many personal injury and damage 
suits, in one noted case, that of Tilson against the Maine Cen- 
tral Railroad Co., obtaining a verdict of $25,000, quite unprece- 


dented in Maine. Probably as a result of that case he was in- | hi 


vited to become permanent counsel for the railroad company at 
a substantial salary. He hesitated somewhat, but finally ac- 
cepted the invitation, and for five years previous to his final 
entry into politics in 1912 he was actively engaged in defending 
suits against the railroad. It was characteristic of the man 
that this change of work fretted him and wore upon him ner- 


yously. He was used to winning verdicts. He throve on suc- 
cessful and spectacular accomplishment. The inevitable defeats 
before a jury that a lawyer suffers who has a corporation for a 
client. depressed him. He was unused to the postponement of 


success. 


The political activities of Mr. Goopwin extended intermit: 
tently over his whole career. He was elected from Skowhegan 
& representative in the legislature as early as 1888, when 26 
years old, having previously served on the local school board. 
He was appointed postmaster of Skowhegan in 1892, He at- 
tended as a delegate the Republican national convention at 
Cincinnati for the purpose of supporting the nomination of his 
old patron, Thomas B. Reed, for the Presidency. He was elected 
to the State senate in 1902 and again in 1904, in the latter ses- 
sion being chosen president of the senate after a close contest. 
He was chairman of the Republican State convention at Port- 
land in 1908. In 1910 the third district of Maine elected a 
Democrat to Congress—the first time since 1855, with the excep- 
tion of the Greenbacker, Murch, in 1878. In 1912 Mr. GOODWIN 
entered the field as a Republican candidate for Congress to op- 
pose the Democratic incumbent, who was also a popular and 
able Skowhegan man, the Hon. Samuel W. Gould. As a candi- 
date for the nomination he was not unopposed. A very spirited 
but friendly contest followed, in which Mr. Goopwin was nomi- 
nated and subsequently elected over his fellow townsman and 
came to Washington at the opening of the first session of the 
Sixty-third Congress, in the spring of 1913. 

At that time the hand of death had gripped him, but without 
his knowledge. After a brief service here of less than two 
months he returned to Maine with his devoted wife and died 
on the 28th of May, 1913. His untimely death ended his larger 
career almost before it began. 

I feel safe in saying that had he lived he would have repre- 
sented the third Maine district for many years and with ability 
and strength approaching her best traditions, than which noth- 
ing more can be said. - 


Mr. FERRIS. Mr. Speaker, my acquaintance with the late 
Hon. Forrest Goopwin was not one of long duration nor of 
intimacy. I did, however, meet him and observe him and was 
impressed with his sterling worth as a Member of the Congress 
of the United States. His service in that body was of less than 
two months’ duration. So short a career did not enable all 
of his colleagues to judge carefully of him as a Congressman. 
In order to do his memory full-handed justice we must dely 
into his life of usefulness in his own State. : 

He was but little more than 50 years old at the time of his 
death. Death always comes too soon, but the sickle seemed 
more keen in this instance than in others, for it cut down, so 
to speak, the life of one who had gradually but steadily grown 
and progressed from a beardless boy on a farm to a strong, 
virile, able Congressman of the United States. Congressman 
Goopwin was an able lawyer; a brave, true, patriotic citizen. 
He had served with distinction in both branches of the Maine 
Legislature and arose in his second term to the presidency of 
the State senate. He began in the lower branch of the Maine 
Legislature at the early age of 26. He stood high in the councils 
of his party in Maine; he was prominent in political and lodge 
work. 

He was unusually popular among all classes of people who 
knew him. He came from a sturdy stock of people; he was 
a sturdy, well-loved, well-poised citizen of New England. To 
those of his acquaintance in Maine and here in Congress no 
doubt will ever arise in the minds of any of us that could he 
ha ve been spared but for a few years longer to have served his 
district in Congress that greater honors would have awaited 
him. 

I repeat, my acquaintance with him was brief and not overly 
intimate, but no thoughtful man could come in close contact 
with Congressman Goonwix without having it impressed upon 
his mind that he was an honest, courageous, able, industrious 
man. It was my sad duty to journey from Washington with 
the congressional funeral committee and aid in paying our re- 
spects in the last sad rites of Congressman Goopwix at his home 
town in Skowhegan, Me. The thing that impressed me most 
during my visit to his home was the complete and unfaltering 
devotion, respect, and affection of all men, women, and children 
of all political faiths, of all churches, creeds, and avocations for 

m 


His private character was clean, pure, and aboye reproach; 
his public service was beyond cavil or abuse. His devotion to 
duty was such that he was impregnable to partisan slander and 
yillification. He was a good father; a good husband; a lovable, 
warm-hearted, courageous, patriotic citizen. In him the third 
congressional district of Maine suffered a distinct loss; in him 
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the entire State suffered a loss; in him the Nation suffered a 
loss, for it is conceded everywhere that no nation is greater 
than its greatest men. 

It is true his career in Congress has ended; it is true he did 
not live his three score years and ten; it is true that death over- 
took him while he was marching forward in the zenith of his 
power ‘rather than receding from it. His face was still turned 
eastward and not westward. But, after all, he has left behind 


him the legacy of a good name, a spotless character, and an hon- | 


orable career without one single page turned down. 
It is eminently proper that the Congress of the United States 
pause from its busy labors and pay tribute to such a man. 


Mr. GUERNSEY. Mr. Speaker, I come here to-day to pay a 
few words of respect to the memory of a personal friend and 
‘colleague in this House, the late Hon. Forrest Goopwin, whose 
death on the 28th day of May, 1913, was untimely and almost 
tragic. He had barely occupied his seat in the National Con- 
gress 30 days when he was called from this life. 

Forrest Goopwin was a prominent citizen of Maine, lawyer, 
and legislator. He rose to high position among his fellow citi- 
zens from humble circumstances through his own industry and 
force of character, He was a man of fine qualities, self-reliant, 
purposeful, far-sighted, and energetic. Had he lived he un- 
doubtedly would have taken a high place in the councils of the 
Nation. It is sad to consider that he was cut off in the prime 
of life, while still a comparatively young man, but he had 
lived long enough to prove his quality as a man, and within 
the period accomplished many times that which the average 
man can hope to accomplish in a life of full length. 

Early in life, with untiring energy and industry, he laid the 
foundation of his future career of usefulness by educating him- 
self. It is related that after graduating from the high school 
of his native town of Skowhegan, Me., he immediately set to 
work to secure funds to enable him to go through college, and 
with less than $20 as capital bought out the ice business of 
the town, and during the following summer, by working night 
and day, saved $1,000, demonstrating at once his industrious 
nature and capacity as a business man, 

He went to Colby College, where he took front rank as a 
student. He took prizes and scholastic honors, was the editor 
of the college paper and magazine, and chosen by his class as 
class orator, and graduated with high honors. Not only was 
he in the front rank as a student in his college days, but he was 
a great athlete. He was a star baseball player. His fame as 
a pitcher was State wide, and at the end of his college course, 
with barely enough funds left to purchase a ticket to the city 
of Bangor, where he went to sign as a professional baseball 
player; and in the capacity of pitcher played on this team 
during the season in Maine and also in Massachusetts. 

His townsmen took great pride and had great confidence in 
him as a young man and sent him as their representative to the 
legislature at a very early age. At the same time he entered a 
law office in Skowhegan to study law, and two years later, in 
1889, he was admitted to the bar. Following his admission he 
took a law course in the law school of Boston University, where 
it is said he completed a three-year course in one year, demon- 
strating what a brilliant intellect Forrest GOODWIN 

He was appointed parliamentary clerk to Speaker Reed in the 
National House of Representatives and for two years acted in 
that capacity. During the following four years he was post- 
master of his town. 

These varied positions disclosed the wide experience that he 
acquired while still a very young man. 

Political honors seemed to crowd upon him. In 1903 he was 
elected to the Maine Senate and reelected in 1905. At that 
time he was chosen president of the senate. To the office he 
brought the experience he acquired as parliamentary clerk at 
Washington under the great Speaker Reed. He filled the posi- 
tion of president of the Maine Senate with conspicuous ability. 

In 1912 he was chosen by his people to represent them in the 
Congress of the United States, where this brilliant man finished 
his life work. 

For more than 20 years I enjoyed his acquaintance. I knew 
him as a personal friend, as a brother lawyer, and as a legis- 
lator. I served with him in the Maine Senate and on this floor 
in the present Congress. He had my greatest esteem and high- 
est admiration. 

The last time I saw him alive we walked together to the 
Office Building of the House of Representatives at the close of 
a session of the House. It was late on a May afternoon. The 
weather was charming; the air was soft and balmy. He seemed 
in unusual good spirits and enthusiastic over his work here. He 
said to me that he had not felt in better health in years. 


Within a few days the news came over the wire that he had 
been stricken at his home in Maine by a fatal disease. It 
seemed almost incredible to me, but nevertheless it was true. 
The people of the entire State of Maine were shocked, and in 
his death Maine met with a great loss. 

ForkEst GooDWIN, as a lawyer and public speaker, was known 
throughout the State. As a lawyer he won.early recognition 
and went rapidly to the head of the Maine bar. His prac- 
tice was a general one and extended into every county in the 
State. As a convincing advocate before a jury he had few 
equals; as an orator he stood in the very first rank. In his 
ee he seemed to enjoy the friendship and confidence of 

e. 
The record of the life work of this distinguished son of Maine 


will be remembered as long as the history of the State is 
preserved. 


Mr. STEVENS of Minnesota. Mr. Speaker, it is always a 
melancholy duty to pay a last tribute to one of our associates 
upon this floor who has departed this life. It is especially sad, 
when our friend seemed to be at the commencement of a dis- 
tinguished career in national affairs, had won the respect, 
esteem, and support of a steadfast. constituency, and possessed 
the confidence and affection of a host of devoted friends. I 
know of no man with a short service here who more truly or 
justly seemed to have gained these attributes than FORREST 
Goopwin, to whose memory the House of Representatives to- 
day measures its sincere respect. 

It was my privilege to know him slightly while we were 
students, 30 years ago, at neighboring colleges in Maine, and 
at that time all who knew him appreciated the rare qualities 
of good fellowship, of adaptability and capability, which easily 
made him a leader among his fellows wherever his lot was cast. 
He developed broadly by a varied and possibly at times arduous 
experience through an active and successful civic, professional, 
and public career in his native State, so that when opportunity, 
afforded he gave the promise of splendid achievement in this 
wider and more conspicuous field of national importance. 

As soon as we renewed acquaintance in the early days of the 
extraordinary session of 1913 we discovered a mutual con- 
geniality which I knew was delightful to me and which seemed 
equally agreeable to him. With our growing intimacy, he un- 
folded his hopes and plans and ambitions for a substantial, 
useful, and creditable career in the House of Representatives, 
which were based, as one would expect of him, upon genuine 
service for his people and his country, and not upon the flighty 
spectacular performances which in this day some seem to be- 
lieve to be necessary for distinction in Congress. He knew 
that he had behind him a constituency of steady, shrewd, and 
practical people, who for generations had been accustomed to 
loyally support their Members of the Senate and House in 
Washington when it knew they had proven themselves to be 
worthy and capable. 

It was my privilege for fully 30 years to know his prede- 
cessors in this House, Messrs. Milliken, Burleigh, and Gould, 
I think, back to the Forty-eighth Congress. I know of their de- 
lightful personal qualities and of their usefulness and influence 
and splendid service upon this floor. It is no disparagement to 
any of them to place among them Forrest Goopwin as fully 
worthy to occupy the station they had so adorned as Repre- 
sentatives of one of the most discriminating constituencies of 
the country. It is a proud heritage which Members of Con- 
gress from Maine have long possessed, the fame and influence 
which their State has won from its distinguished membership 
for many years in both the Senate and House. To a modest, 
sensitive, and conscientious man like Forresr Goopwin I know 
it seemed a wonderment as to whether he could maintain him- 
self properly amid such illustrious company. To me that very 
query seemed to be the very best reason why his fondest hopes 
in this regard would be amply realized, because he would labor 
sincerely, intelligently, and unremittingly to accomplish them. 
While discussing his plans, I had an opportunity to judge as 
to his capabilities and excellencies, and noted his own judg- 
ment as to what he desired should be the chief field for his 
congressional labors. He expressed himself as anxious to serve 
upon committees which would require solid and arduous work 
from him, without the brilliant or pleasurable distractions 
which so many seek; and to me this indicated his sincerity 
for a substantial and useful career for himself and for the 
people who had trusted him. 

Just as these plans were commencing and he was coming to 
realize the aspirations of his life, the fruition of his splendid 
powers and experience, and with the beloved companion of his 
youth was preparing for the enjoyment of a wider outlook 
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upon the future, the Dread Archer sped the winged arrow that 
touched him, and he departed. 
That life is long which answers life's 
Nor love thy life nor hate, but what thou livest, 
Live well; whether long or short permit to Heaven. 

As a member of the funeral party to his native town, the 
place of his last-residence, I was greatly impressed with the 
sincere grief and sympathy of the entire community. They 
were proud of him—of his accomplishments and possibilities 
for future usefulness and fame. They seemed to have been 
glad to have been helpful to him as the various occasions had 
arisen. But deeper than that, their sorrows became personal 
as they reviewed his happy, active, and useful life among 
them, as they recalled his kindly greetings and the close ties of 
intimacy and affection, springing from nearly a half a century 
of his loyal, lovable daily intercourse. 

Where hand 

Grasps hand, eye lights are in good friendship, 
And great hearts expan ' 

And grow one in the sense of this world's life. 

We left him in this last resting place, a beautiful hill on the 
banks of his beloved Kennebec, with the birds, the trees, and 
the flowers, overlooking the homes of his family and the friends 
he loved so well, amid the scenes of his youthful development 
and of the struggles and triumphs of his maturity. Well may 
it be said of him: 

He never failed to march breast forward, 
Never doubted clouds would break ; 
Never thought though right were worsted, 

Wrong would triumph; 


Held, we fall to rise, are beaten to fight harder, 
Sleep to wake, 


reat end. 


Mr. CRISP. Mr. Speaker, once again this legislative hall is 
turned into one of mourning. We have met to-day to pay our 
last tribute of love and respect to our deceased colleague, the 
Hon. Forrest Goopwin, late a Representative from the third 
congressional district of Maine, who departed this life on May 
28, 1913, in Portland, Me. Mr. Goopwix was born in Skowhegan, 
on June 14, 1862, and was in the yigor and prime of his in- 
tellectual usefulness when called to answer the final summons. 
Mr. Goopwin held many places of honor and trust, and he 
measured up to the full expectation of his friends in each of 
them. I shall leaye to those who knew him more intimately 
than I the pleasant task of delineating in detail the various 
steps by which he rose to places of power and responsibility 
and grew in the love and admiration of his fellow citizens who 
always delighted to honor him. 


Mr. Speaker, Mr. Goopwix at one time served as parliamen- 
tarian of the House of Representatives, having been appointed 
by Speaker Thomas B. Reed. When the Sixty-third Congress 
convened, three of its Members had at previous times served 
in this body as clerk at the Speaker's table, viz, Messrs. GooD- 
WIN, III xps, and myself. This naturally drew us together, and 
it was our pleasure to meet and discuss our experiences in 
filling this trying and exacting position. A few days before Mr. 
Goopwin was stricken with his fatal malady, I had the pleas- 
ure of lunching with him and Mr. Hinps, and I shall ever re- 
call with pleasure our meeting. Mr. Goopwin was full of hope, 
ambition, and had an earnest desire to be of service to his coun- 
try and his people, and had Providence spared him, with his 
intellectual force, great industry, and noble impulses, he would 
have been a power for good, and would have easily taken rank 
in the history of his country with any of the able statesmen 
that the great State of Maine had contributed to the Nation. 

Mr. Speaker, it was my sad privilege to attend the funeral of 
our deceased friend, which took place in the beautiful little city 
of Skowhegan, Me. A great concourse of people attended that 
sad eyent, and his house was a veritable flower garden, which 
showed the love and affection his neighbors and fellow citizens 
felt for their distinguished dead. 

We all mourn the loss of a true, strong, brave man, and such 
a character was Forrest Goopwin. His life should be an in- 
spiration to his fellow citizens, for the elements of nature were 
so well blended in him that all the world that knew him was 
prompt to say “This was a man.” So, in reverent submission, 
we bow to the will of our Heavenly Father, Who doeth all things 
well, and say, “ Peace to his ashes.” : 

O! Why should the spirit of mortal be proud, 
Like the swift fleeting meteor, the fast-flying cloud, 


A flash of the lightning, a break of the wave, 
Man passeth from earth to his rest in his grave. 


Mr. MORGAN of Oklahoma. Mr. Speaker, this hour has 


been set apart as a time to pay tribute to the memory of our 


late and lamented fellow Member, Hon. Forrest GOODWIN. 
Mr. Goopwin, like many of the greatest characters in our his- 
tory, was born on a farm near Skowhegan, Me., in 1862, He 
achieved in life a career worthy the emulation of us all. He 
was a student at the Bloomfield Academy, and graduated from 
the Skowhegan High School in 1881. He entered Colby College 
in 1883 and graduated in 1887 with the distinction of being 
the orator of his class. Thus, Mr. Speaker, early in life he 
manifested those rare qualities and characteristics of mind 
and heart which in Jater years brought him high honors and 
made him a distinguished figure in his State. 

He chose law as his profession. By the aid of early training 
in a law office he succeeded in completing in one year a three 
years’ course at the Boston University Law School. He was 
admitted to the bar. He soon attained popularity as a lawyer. 
He was especially successful as an advocate, and by reason of 
his unusual ability, strict integrity, sincerity, and honesty of 
purpose he acquired an extensive and lucrative practice. 

Because of his fidelity to duty and his high moral character, 
Mr. Goopwix was honored in life by being chosen to fill many 
responsible public offices. He was one of the youngest men that 
was ever elected to the Maine Legislature, being only 26 
years of age when he took his seat in that body. He had the 
honor to serve as parliamentary clerk in the House of Repre- 
sentatives during the Fifty-first Congress, when the Hon. 
Thomas B. Reed was Speaker. In 1902 he was reelected to the 
State senate, and was chosen president of that body. In 
1912 he was elected to the present Congress. His service in 
this House was brief, but he made a most favorable impres- 
sion upon those with whom he came in contact, and gave 
promise of a most successful and honorable career in the 
Congress of the United States. 

Mr. Goobwix took an active interest in political affairs of 
his State and of the Nation. Among the important political 
conventions in which he participated was the Republican na- 
tional convention at St. Louis, in which convention he sup- 
ported Hon. Thomas B. Reed for the Presidency. 

Mr. Goopwix not only showed a keen interest in political 
affairs, but he also took an active interest in the social life of 
his community. He was a member of several benevolent organi- 
zations and served three years as a member of the Skowhegan 
school board. 

And so, Mr. Speaker, his life was devoted to the service of his 
community, his State, his country, and his fellow men. And no 
greater work can a man perform than to render honest, faithful, 
conscientious, unselfish service to others, for 20 centuries ago 
the lowly Galilean said: 

And whosoever will be chief among you, let him be your servant, 

I was a member of the committee of this House that attended 
the funeral services of our departed friend. I witnessed the 
hundreds of friends and neighbors who gathered at the family 
residence and with them followed his remains to the cemetery. 
In every possible way his fellow townsmen indicated the high 
esteem in which he was held and manifested their great regret, 
their deep grief, and their profound sorrow at his untimely 
death. I was deeply impressed with the thought that it could 
be justly said of him: Those who knew him best loved him most. 

Mr. Speaker, truly death is the great tragedy of life. 

Thou know'st ‘tis common; all that lives must die, 
Passing through nature to eternity. 


But, sir, the life of our departed friend and colleague reminds 
us that the journey of life, with all its brevity, uncertainty, dis- 
appointments, sorrows, and tears, still affords an opportunity 
for the performance of deeds and the rendition of service, the 
influence of which will endure indefinitely in the hearts of 
others. 


Mr. HINDS. Mr. Speaker, in paying this simple tribute to 
Forrest Goopwin I can not dwell upon his achievements as a 
Member of this House, for he died while his career here was 
still before him. His friends and supporters in the third con- 
gressional district of Maine believed that as a Member of this 
body he would become both useful and eminent. Those of us 
who knew him feel that the service he was capable of rendering 
would bring him honor and prominence in his own State as 
well as the Nation. 

Having expressed thus briefly, but sincerely, my appreciation 
of the promise for the future which his ability and faithfulness 
justified his friends in forecasting for him, I wish to speak of 
Forrest Goopwin as a friend and companion of my early man- 
hood, for we were born in neighboring towns in the Kennebec 
Valley, attended the same college, and for a time our duties 
brought us together in the service of this House. 
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Twenty-five years ago the Young Men’s Republican Club of 
Portland, Me., entertained as their guests William McKinley 
and Thomas B. Reed. As the distinguished visitors were taking 
their leave Mr. Reed turned to Mr. McKinley and said in a ban- 
tering way, “Governor, you do not know what it means to 
break through life in the town where you were born.” He 
meant that any man who must win his way among the people 
who knew intimately the conditions of his youth, and possibly 
the mistakes of early manhood, earns his success. Like Mr. 
Reed, Mr. Goopwix “ broke into life“ in the town where he was 
born June 14, 1862. His parents were not among either the 
prominent or wealthy citizens of Skowhegan. They had, how- 
ever, a high sense of honor and integrity. As a sergeant of the 
First Maine Cavalry the elder Mr. Goodwin performed his duty 
faithfully and was considered a most reliable man by the officers 
under whom he served. Being a man of modest means, he 
could not materially assist his son when his ambition led him to 
desire a college education, so the lad began to consider for him- 
self ways and means for accomplishing his desire. An oppor- 
tunity presented itself to buy out a local ice dealer; and, 
believing that he could make a success of the business, young 
Goopwin asked his father to furnish the capital for his venture. 
But the man who could face danger in the performance of his 
duty as a soldier could not face the possibility of failure in 
business and of finding himself in debt, which to his keen sense 
of integrity meant disgrace. But Forrest, even against the 
advice of his father, borrowed the money from a neighbor, 
bought out the business, and conducted it with such success 
that he closed it out with enough in the bank to pay the expenses 
of a college course. ; - 

Mr. Goopwix entered Colby College in the class of 87. I was 
just leaving college when he came in, but I followed his career 
as pitcher of a successful ball team through the four years’ 
course and rejoiced in his prestige as a baseball hero. In those 
youthful days this seemed a great achievement, but as I look 
back over those years I realize that he stood among the first 
four in his class in scholarship and was the class orator. His 
love of fun, however, prevented him from gaining the admira- 
tion of the faculty to the degree which his literary and scholas- 
tie attainments entitled him. Colby had in those days, as now, 
a high ideal of the behavior of a serious student. Boardman, 
the missionary to the Karens, and Lovejoy, the martyred abo- 
lishionist, were honored sons of the college. Even when I was 
in college, Benjamin F. Butler, of the class of 1838, was not ac- 
corded full honor as an alumnus. His natural inclination to 
antagonize all constituted authority with which he came in con- 
tact was shown even at that early period of his career. He 
accounts for the estrangement between himself and the faculty 
in his autobiography, where he relates that he had a bitter 
religious controversy with the pastor of the college church—no 
less a person than Rey. S. F. Smith, author of America—and 
intimates that he had rather the best of the argument. 

There high ideals, however impossible of attainment they 
might have seemed to the youth at the time, had, nevertheless, 
a great influence in forming character, as many of Colby’s sons 
will testify. Colby was then a small college and had not 
adopted to any extent the lecture system in vogue in large col- 
leges. Recitations to the professor were made daily, and the 
interchange of ideas between teacher and pupil at such close 
range could not fail to bring out the best in the student. Two 
members of the faculty of our day are still living. Prof. Julian 
D. Taylor was then, as he still is, at the head of the Latin 
department. 

A student recently said of him, “When you make a recita- 
tion to Dr. Taylor, you realize what an infinite thing perfection 
Is.“ Such thoroughness and attention to duty as he demanded 
in his classwork furnished a standard for good work anywhere 
in any field of effort. Dr. Albion W. Small, now the distin- 
guished head of the sociological department of Chicago Uni- 
versity, came to Colby fresh from the German universities and 
brought to his classes an enthusiasm to which they heartily re- 
sponded. Moreover, though he scandalized the faculty, he de- 
lighted the boys by attending the matched games of the base- 
ball team of which Mr. Goopwix was the star. 

After graduating from Colby Mr. Goopwi was elected as 
representative to the State legislature by his fellow townsmen. 
I was then reporting the proceedings of the legislature for the 
Portland Press. The members of the house were seated at desks 
like those in the old country schools in Maine. Mr. GOODWIN 
shared a front seat with one of the oldest public men in the 
State, ex-Goy. Frederick Robie, who represented Gorham, a 
town near Portland. When it was proposed to remove the 


capital of the State from Augusta to Portland, on the ground 
that Portland was the best place in Maine for the capital city, 


both Gov. Robie and I tried to influence Mr. Goopwin to vote 
for the proposition. But even at the beginning of his political 
career he had mastered the fundamental duties of a representa- 
tive in a republic and, resisting the claims of age and experi- 
ence as well as youthful friendship, he voted as the good sense 
and the best interests of Skowhegan demanded—against the 
measure. : 

Mr. Goopwix studied law for a time with Samuel J. Walton, 
a leader of the Somerset County bar, whose sturdy common 
sense carried him through a long career at the bar and the poli- 
tics of his State, and still serves him in a green old age. After 
a year’s further study Mr. Goopwin graduated from the law 
school of Boston University in the class of 1890, and soon after 
we were again associated, as we each held clerkships in this 

ouse. 

In 1890, Maine was represented in Washington by a distin- 
guished group of men. James G. Blaine, who, since the retire- 
ment of Hannibal Hamlin, stood at the head of the old Maine 
Republican dynasty, was Secretary of State. Senator Eugene 
Hale and Senator William P. Frye were conspicuously able mem- 
bers of the Senate. Both Hale and Frye shared Mr. Blaine's 
interest in watching the career of Mr. Reed. Indeed, public 
opinion credited Mr. Blaine with having either written or in- 
spired a much-discussed article in the North American Review 
signed X. M. C., commenting unfavorably upon the famous 
quorum ruling of Speaker Reed. 

Although there was no open break in the relations between 
Mr. Blaine and Mr. Reed, yet Mr. Reed felt that if he wished 
to enter the broader field of Maine politics it would be wise for 
him to form connections with young men of promise in the 
central part of the State. Hon. Amos L. Allen, then secretary to 
the Speaker and later a Member of this House, advised that the 
position of parliamentarian, then vacant, be given to such a 
young man, and asked me if I could suggest anyone. I was at 
that time the Speaker's clerk, practically an assistant to the 
Secretary. I would have liked the position myself, but thinking 
that a knowledge of the law was desirable and realizing Mr. 
Allen’s good sense in selecting some one from the central part of 
the State, I did not consider myself a candidate. I suggested, 
however, that Mr. Goopwix be considered, with the result that 
the piana was offered him and he assumed its duties in February, 
of 1890. 

Mr. Reed was then 51 years old, in the prime of life, and at the 
height of his powers. He was a dominating figure in a Congress 
where sectional and party animosity embittered debate to a 
degree not experienced in any succeeding Congress. The demand 
of the Republican Party that the suppression of the colored vote 
in the South must cease aroused the southern men to an oppo- 
sition which recalled the stormy period immediately following 
the Civil War. The growing industrial spirit of the North de- 
manded the enactment of a tariff bill favorable to their interests, 
and the bill reported by the Republicans gave rise to a long and 
acrimonious debate with the Members who favored free trade or 
a low tariff. 

There were notable men on both sides of the House. From the 
time the Republican Party came into power Maine had main- 
tained a delegation of strong men in Congress. Hannibal Ham- 
lin, William Pitt Fessenden, and James G. Blaine had served 
either in the Senate or in the House. In the Fifty-first Con- 
gress the members of the delegation were Thomas B. Reed, 
Speaker, Nelson Dingley, jr., Charles A. Boutelle, and Seth L, 
Milliken. All had been Members of the House for at least six 
years, and, with the exception of Mr. Reed, who resigned after 
22 years of service, they remained in Congress as long as they, 
lived. Maine was not the only State represented in this Con- 
gress by able men. Georgia had in her delegation such men as 
Charles F. Crisp and Henry G. Turner; Texas had an able 
body of men, among them Roger Q. Mills, David B. Culberson, 
Joseph D. Sayers, and Samuel Lanham. In the Missouri dele- 
gation was Alexander M. Dockery, a prominent member of the 
present administration. Ex-Speaker Randall, of Pennsylvania, 
was still a Member of the House although in failing health 
and serving his last term. In the Alabama delegation was 
Gen. Joseph Wheeler, of the Confederate Army and later a 
hero of the Spanish War. William McKinley led the Ohio dele- 
gation, of which Gen. Charles H. Grosvenor and THEODORE E. 
Burton were prominent Republican Members. James S. Sher- 
man and Sereno E. Payne, of New York, were among the 
younger Members of the House. Nathaniel P. Banks, who first 
served in the Thirty-ninth Congress, in the stormy period be- 
fore the war, was again representing a Massachusetts district. 
He seldom spoke on the floor. I remember only one such occa- 
sion, when he arose to eulogize a friend and companion in the 
stirring events of the past—Gen. Fremont. Henry CABOT 
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once was an active Member of the delegation. Other con- 
spicuous Republicans were David B. Henderson, of Iowa, Joseph 
G. Cannon, of Illinois, and John Dalzell, of Pennsylvania. 

The debates of the Fifty-first Congress reflected a transition 
period in the thought of the Nation. Memories and traditions 
of the Civil War dominated public sentiment. The animosity 
aroused, especially by the consideration of the so-called force 
bill, sometimes affected even the social life of Washington. 
Gen. Wheeler, of Alabama, and Gen. Grosvenor, of Ohio, did 
not hesitate to fight the war over again in acrimonious debate 
on the floor. Happily, the Spanish War furnished an oppor- 
tunity for both these elements to unite in a common service to 
the country and put an end to such references to sectional dif- 
ferences in debate in the House of Representatives. 

The Hall of the House during this Congress was a wonderful 
school for a young man. The spectacle of strong men striving 
together in the performance of difficult tasks, while not calcu- 


lated to teach good manners perhaps, gave an unparalleled | 


opportunity for the study of human motives ‘and the elements 
which make for strength of character. Mr, Goopwimn made ex- 
cellent use of this opportunity. He mastered the duties of his 
position, showing in the discharge of them an aptitude and tact 
which was a distinguishing trait of his character. 

On March 4, 1891, the Fifty-first Congress ceased to exist, 
and Mr. Reed was no longer Speaker of the House. Mr. GooD- 
win returned to Skowhegan and took up the practice of law. 
In 1892 he was appointed by President Harrison postmaster of 
Skowhegan, In 1902 he was elected to the Maine Senate, and 
was made president of that body, a position equal to that of 
lieutenant governor in other States. He was also a delegate to 
the St. Louis convention, where he was an ardent supporter 
and trusted friend of Thomas B. Reed. Aside from these politi- 
cal duties and a general interest in the welfare of his town, he 
devoted himself to his law business, 

Of Mr. Goopwix's professional career at the bar, others will 
speak more at length. It is enough to say that he was a law- 
yer of great ability and resourcefulness and among the most 
prominent in the State. : 

In 1912 his election to Congress brought us together again as 
Representatives of neighboring districts of our native State, 
and during his brief stay here we renewed the association of 
earlier years. He had definitely severed his connection with the 
law and it was his purpose to devote to his duties the great 
ability and experience gained from his years of legal training. 
Who can doubt that his service would have brought large re- 
sults and reflected honor both upon himself and those who 
sent him here? Yet although— 


The fame is quenched that I forsaw, 
The head hath missed an earthly wreath, 


Why should a limit be set for service when there are— 


So many worlds, so much to do, 
So little done, such things to be, 
How know I what had need of thee, 
For thou wert strong as thou wert true. 


O hollow wraith of dying fame, 
Fade wholly, while the soul exults, 
And self infolds the large results 

Of force, that would have forged a name. 


Mr. Goopwix had many friends throughout his whole life, 
and they were inconsolable when he could no longer be their 
leader and friend. The editor of the Independent-Reporter of 
Skowhegan, Mr. Roland T. Patten, expresses his feelings as 
follows: 


The humble and exalted answer to the same call. We, human 
atoms that remain, presume to dignify, br a somewhat deeper rever- 
ence, one departure more than another, e whose hand has grasped 
the scroll of fame drops it, all but empty at the last of those things 
which satisfy a life’s ambition, and we note with something more 
than casual glance ‘tis not the callous palm of humble tasks finally 
unbending from an implement of toil. 

That we should thus observe and thus distin h between our 
brothers at their dissolution is wisdom’s part. By this much we place 
vurselves above other orders of creation, which note not, when a mem- 
ber falls, whether it be of noble or unpretentious mien. By this longer 
pause, this reverence more profound, this deeper sigh, we create a 
prize toward which men all their lives will strive, and in so striy- 
ng are more like to Hve worthily and usefully. 

A life so strived in and so lived is cloned and to it we give this 
final guerdon of reverence and respect. This we may do eagerly, un- 
hesitatingly, as we shall ourselves be gone before another of like 
mold shall come among the scenes now occupied by us to claim this 
justice at the hands of men. 


ADJOURNMENT, 


Then, in accordance with the resolution and the order here- 
tofore adopted, at 2 o'clock and 27 minutes p. m., the House 
adjourned until to-morrow, Monday, February 22, 1915, at 
11 o'clock a. m. 


SENATE. 
Monpay, February 22, 1918. 
(Legislative day of Friday, February 19, 1915.) 


The Senate reassembled at 11 o'clock a. m., on the expiration 
of the recess, 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Ashurst Hardwick Martine, N. J. Sherman 
Bankhead Hughes Newlands Shively 
rady James Oliver Simmons 
Brandegee Jones Overman moot 
Bryan Kenyon Owen Sterling 
Burleigh Kern Page tone 
Burton La Follette Penrose Swanson 
Chamberlain Lane Perkins Thomas 
Colt Lea, Tenn Pittman Thompson 
Fall age Pomerene Tillman 
Fletcher McCumber Root Warren 
Gallinger McLean Saulsbu White 
Gronna Martin, Va. Sheppa Works 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I was requested to announce that the 
junior Senator from Mississippi [Mr. VaARpAMAN] has been de- 
tained from the Senate on official business. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. I wish to announce the ab- 
— of the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. THORNTON], owing to 

ess. 

Mr. SMOOT. I wish to state that my colleague [Mr. SUTHER- 
LAND] is detained from the Senate by illness. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Fifty-two Senators have answered 
to the roll call. There is a quorum present. The Senate will 
receive a message from the House of Representatives. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by J. C. South, 
its Chief Clerk, announced that the House had passed the fol- 
lowing bills, in which it requested the concurrence of the 
Senate: 

H. R. 21201. An act making appropriations for the Diplomatic 
and Consular Service for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1916; 
and 

H. R. 21328. An act making appropriations for the support of 
the Military Academy for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1916, 
and for other purposes. 

The message also transmitted to the Senate resolutions of the 
House on the life and public services of Hon. Augustus O. 
Bacon, late a Senator from the State of Georgia. 

The message further transmitted to the Senate resolutions 
of the House on the life and publie services of Hon. Forrest 
Goodwin, late a Representative from the State of Maine. 


ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION SIGNED. 


The message also announced that the Speaker of the House 
had signed the following enrolled bills and joint resolution, 
and they were thereupon signed by the Vice President: 

S. 2335. An act to provide for the register and enrollment of 
yessels built in foreign countries when such vessels have been 
wrecked on the coasts of the United States or her possessions 
or adjacent waters and salved by American citizens and re- 
paired in American shipyards; 

H. R. 17122. An act for the relief of John Burrows; - 

H. R. 17907. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
Interstate Bridge & Terminal Co., of Muscatine, Iowa, to build 
a bridge across the Mississippi River; 

H. R. 17765. An act to regulate details of majors in the Ord- 
nance Department; 

H. R. 17982. An act to make Nyando, N. X., a port through 
which merchandise may be imported for transportation with- 
out appraisement ; 

H. R. 18172. An act to increase the limit of cost of the United 
States post-office building at Seymour, Ind.; and 

H. J. Res. 391. Joint resolution authorizing the Secretary of 
Commerce to postpone the sale of fur-seal skins now in the 
possession of the Government until such time as in his discretion 
he may deem such sale advisable. 


WASHINGTON'’S FAREWELL ADDRESS. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Senators, this is more than a red- 
letter day in the calendar of the Republic. It is a sacred date 
in the calendar of constitutional liberty. It does not lessen 
the honor and esteem in which public men should be held to- 
day if the people of the Republic turn backward to the begin- 
nings of our institutions to show their love and veneration and 
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respect for those who had sounded all the shoals and depths 
of civil government, and who discovered the great and basic 
principles upon which alone republican government could be 
founded. The world stands amazed not only at the patriotism 
and devotion of George Washington but at the wonderful in- 
tuition which he displayed as to the dangers which might come 
with age to this Republic of ours. 

In accordance with the custom and the order of the Senate 
the Farewell Address of the first President of the United States 
will now be read by the senior Senator from New York, Mr. 
Root. 

Mr. ROOT read the address, as follows: 


To the people of the United States. 


FRIENDS AND FELLOW CITIZENS: The period for a new election 
of a citizen to administer the executive Government of the 
United States being not far distant, and the time actually 
arrived when your thoughts must be employed in designating 
the person who is to be clothed with that important trust, it 
appears to me proper, especially as it may conduce to a more 
distinct expression of the public voice, that I should now apprise 
you of the resolution I have formed to decline being considered 
among the number of those out of whom a choice is to be 
made, 

I beg you at the same time to do me the justice to be assured 
that this resolution has not been taken without a strict regard 
to all the considerations appertaining to the relation which 
binds a datiful citizen to his country; and that, in withdraw- 
ing the tender of service which silence in my situation might 
imply, I am influenced by no dimunition of zeal for your future 
interest, no deficiency of grateful respect for your past kind- 
ness, but am supported by a full conviction that the step is 
compatible with both. - 

The acceptance of and continuance hitherto in the office 
to which your suffrages have twice called me have been a 
uniform sacrifice of inclination to the opinion of duty and to 
a deference for what appeared to be your desire. I constantly 
hoped that it would have bean much earlier in my power, con- 
sistently with motives which I was not at liberty to disregard, 
to return to that retirement from which I had been reluctantly 
drawn. The strength of my inclination to do this, previous to 
the last election, had even led to the preparation of an address 
to declare it to you; but mature reflection of the then per- 
plexed and critical posture of our affairs with foreign nations 
and the unanimous advice of persons entitled to my confidence 
impelled me to abandon the idea. 

I rejoice that the state of your concerns, external as well as 
internal, no longer renders the pursuit of inclination incom- 
patible with the sentiment of duty or propriety, and am per- 
suaded, whatever partiality may be retained for my services, 
that in the present circumstances of our country you will not 
disapprove my determination to retire. 

The impressions with which I first undertook the arduous 
trust were explained on the proper occasion. In the discharge 
of this trust I will only say that I have, with good intentions, 
contributed toward the organization and administration of the 
Government the best exertions of which a very fallible judgment 
was capable. Not unconscious in the outset of the inferiority 
of my qualifications, experience, in my own eyes, perhaps still 
more in the eyes of others, has strengthened the motives to 
diffidence of myself, and every day the increasing weight of 
years admonishes me more and more that the shade of retire- 
ment is as necessary to me as it will be welcome. Satisfied 
that if any circumstances have given peculiar value to my sery- 
ices they were temporary, I have the consolation to believe that 
while choice and prudence invite me to quit the political scene, 
patriotism does not forbid it. 

In looking forward to the moment which is to terminate the 
career of my political life my feelings do not permit me to sus- 
pend the deep acknowledgment of that debt of gratitude which 
I owe to my beloved country for the many honors it has con- 
ferred upon me; still more for the steadfast confidence with 
which it has supported me, and for the opportunities I have 
thence enjoyed of manifesting my inviolable attachment by 
services faithful and perseyering, though in usefulness unequal 
to my zeal. If benefits have resulted to our country from these 
services, let it always be remembered to your praise, and.as an 
instructive example in our annals, that under circumstances in 
which the passions, agitated in every direction, were liable to 
mislead amidst appearances sometimes dubious, vicissitudes of 
fortune often discouraging—in situations in which not unfre- 
quently want of success has countenanced the spirit of criti- 
cism—the constancy of your support was the essential prop of 
the efforts and a guaranty of the plans by which they were 


effected. Profoundly penetrated with this idea, I shall carry it 
with me to my grave as a strong incitement to unceasing vows 
that Heaven may continue to you the choicest tokens of its be- 
neficence—that your union and brotherly affection may be per- 
petual; that the free Constitution, which is the work of your 
hands, may be sacredly maintained; that its administration in 
every department may be stamped with wisdom and virtue; that, 
in fine, the happiness of the people of these States, under the 
auspices of liberty, may be made complete by so careful a pres- 
ervation and so prudent a use of this blessing as will acquire 
to them the glory of recommending it to the applause, the affec- 
tion, and adoption of every nation which is yet a stranger to it. 

Here, perhaps, I ought to stop. But a solicitude for your wel- 
fare, which can not end but with my life, and the apprehension 
of danger, natural to that solicitude, urge me, on an occasion 
like the present, to offer to your solemn contemplation, and to 
recommend to your frequent review, some sentiments which are 
the result of much reflection, of no inconsiderable observation, 
and which appear to me all important to the permanency of 
your felicity as a people, These will be offered to you with the 
more freedom, as you can only see in them the disinterested 
warnings of a parting friend, who can possibly have no personal 
motive to bias his counsel. Nor can I forget, as an encourage- 
ment to it, your indulgent reception of my sentiments on a 
former and not dissimilar occasion. 

Interwoven as is the love of liberty with every ligament of 
your hearts, no recommendation of mine is necessary to fortify 
or confirm the attachment. 

The unity of government which constitutes you one people 
is also now dear to you. It is justly so, for it is a main pillar 
in the edifice of your real independence, the support of your 
tranquility at home, your peace abroad, of your safety, of your 
prosperity, of that very liberty which you so highly prize. But 
as it is easy to foresee that from different causes and from 
different quarters much pains will be taken, many artifices 
employed to weaken in your minds the conviction of this 
truth, as this is the point in your political fortress against 
which the batteries of internal and external enemies will be 
most constantly and actively (though often covertly and insidi- 
ously) directed, it is of infinite moment that you should properly 
estimate the immense value of your national union to your 
collective and individual happiness; that you should cherish a 
cordial, habitual, and immovable attachment to it, accustoming 
yourselves to think and speak of it as of the palladium of your 
political safety and prosperity, watching for its preservation 
with jealous anxiety, discountenancing whatever may suggest 
even a suspicion that it can in any event be abandoned, and 
indignantly frowning upon the first dawning of every attempt 
to alienate any portion of our country from the rest or to 
enfeeble the sacred ties which now link together the various 
parts. 

For this you have every inducement of sympathy and interest. 
Citizens by birth or choice of a common country, that country 
has a right to concentrate your affections. The name of Amer- 
ican, which belongs to you in your national capacity, must 
always exalt the just pride of patriotism more than any appella- 
tion derived from local discriminations. With slight shades of 
difference you have the same religion, manners, habits, and 
political principles. You have, in a common cause, fought and 
triumphed together; the independence and liberty you possess 
are the work of joint counsels and joint efforts, of common 
dangers, sufferings, and successes. 

But these considerations, however powerfully they address 
themselves to your sensibility, are greatly outweighed by those 
which apply more immediately to your interest. Here every 
portion of our country finds the most commanding motives for 
carefully guarding and preserving the union of the whole. 

The North, in an unrestrained intercourse with the South, pro- 
tected by the equal laws of a common government, finds in the 
productions of the latter great additional resources of maritime 
and commercial enterprise and precious materials of manu- 
facturing industry. The South in the same intercourse, benefit- 
ing by the same agency of the North, sees its agriculture grow 
and its commerce expand. Turning partly into its own channels 
the seamen of the North it finds its particular navigation in- 
vigorated, and while it contributes in different ways to nourish 
and increase the general mass of the national navigation it looks 
forward to the protection of a maritime strength to which itself 
is unequally adapted. The East in a like intercourse with the 
West already finds, and in the progressive improvement of in- 
terior communications by land and water will more and more 
find a valuable vent for the commodities which it brings from 
abroad or manufactures at home. The West derives from the 
East supplies requisite to its growth and comfort, and what is 
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perhaps of still greater consequence it must of necessity owe the 
secure enjoyment of indispensable outlets for its own productions 
to the weight, influence, and the future maritime strength of the 
Atlantic side of the Union directed by an indissoluble community 
of interest as one Nation. Any other tenure by which the West 
can hold this essential advantage, whether derived from its 
own separate strength or from an apostate and unnatural con- 
nection with any foreign power, must be intrinsically precarious. 

While then every part of our country thus feels an immediate 
and particular interest in union all the parts combined can not 
fail to find in the united mass of means and efforts greater 
strength, greater resource, proportionably greater security from 
external danger a less frequent interruption of their peace by 
foreign nations, and what is of inestimable value they must 
derive from union an exemption from those broils and wars be- 
tween themselves which so frequently afflict neighboring coun- 
tries not tied together by the same government; which their own 
rivalship alone would be sufficient to produce, but which opposite 
foreign alliances, attachments, and intrigues would stimulate 
and embitter. Hence, likewise, they will avoid the necessity of 
those overgrown military establishments, which under any form 
of government are inauspicious to liberty and which are to be 
regarded as particularly hostile to republican liberty. In this 
sense it is that your Union ought to be considered as a main 
prop of your liberty and that the love of the one ought to endear 
to you the preservation of the other. 

These considerations speak a persuasive language to every 
reflecting and virtuous mind and exhibit the continuance of the 
Union as a primary object of patriotic desire. Is there a 
doubt whether a common government can embrace so large a 
sphere? Let experience solve it. To listen to mere speculation 
in such a case were criminal. We are authorized to hope that 
a proper organization of the whole, with the auxiliary agency 
of governments for the respective subdivisions, will afford a 
happy issue to the experiment. It is well worth a fair and 
full experiment. With such powerful and obvious motives to 
union, affecting all parts of our country, while experience shall 
not have demonstrated its impracticability, there will always be 
reason to distrust the patriotism of those who, in any quarter, 
may endeavor to weaken its hands. 

In contemplating the causes which may disturb our Union, 
it occurs as matter of serious concern that any ground should 
have been furnished for characterizing parties by geographical 
discriminations—Northern and Southern, Atlantic and West- 
ern—whence designing men may endeavor to excite a belief that 
there is a real difference of local interests and views. One of 
the expedients of party to acquire influence within particular 
districts is to misrepresent the opinions and aims of other dis- 
tricts. You can not shield yourselves too much against the 
jealousies and heartburnings which spring from these misrep- 
resentations; they tend to render alien to each other those who 
ought to be bound together by fraternal affection. The inhab- 
itants of our western country have lately had a useful lesson 
on this head; they have seen, in the negotiation by the Execu- 
tive and in the unanimous ratification by the Senate of the 
treaty with Spain, and in the universal satisfaction at the 
event throughout the United States, a decisive proof how un- 
founded were the suspicions propagated among them of a policy 
in the General Government and in the Atlantic States un- 
friendly to their interests in regard to the Mississippi. They 
have been witnesses to the formation of two treaties, that with 
Great Britain and that with Spain, which secure to them 
everything they could desire, in respect to our foreign relations, 
toward confirming their prosperity. Will it not be their wis- 
dom to rely for the preservation of these advantages on the 
Union by which they were procured? Will they not henceforth 
be deaf to those advisers, if such they are, who would sever 
them from their brethren and connect them with aliens? 

To the efficacy and permanency of your Union a government for 
the whole is indispensable. No alliances, however strict, be- 
tween the parts can be an adequate substitute; they must in- 
evitably experience the infractions and interruptions which all 
alliances in all times have experienced. Sensible of this mo- 
mentous truth, you have improved upon your first essay by the 
adoption of a constitution of government better calculated than 
your former for an intimate union and for the efficacious man- 
agement of your common concerns. This Government, the off- 
spring of our own choice, uninfluenced and unawed, adopted 
upon full investigation and mature deliberation, completely free 
in its principles, in the distribution of its powers, uniting 
security with energy, and containing within itself a provision 
for its own amendment, has a just claim to your confidence and 
your support. Respect for its authority, compliance with its 
laws, acquiescence in its measures, are duties enjoined by the 
fundamental maxims of true liberty. The basis of our political 


systems is the right of the people to make and to alter their 
constitutions of government. But the constitution which at any 
time exists, until changed by an explicit and authentic act of 
the whole people, is sacredly obligatory upon all. The very 
idea of the power and the right of the people to establish gov- 
ernment presupposes the duty of eyery individual to obey the 
established government. 

All obstructions to the execution of the laws, all combinations 
and associations under whatever plausible character, with the 
real design to direct, control, counteract, or awe the regular 
deliberations and action of the constituted authorities, are de- 
structive of this fundamental principle and of fatal tendency. 
They serve to organize faction, to give it an artificial and 
extraordinary force, to put in the place of the delegated will 
of the Nation the will of party, often a small but artful and 
enterprising minority of the community; and, according to the 
alternate triumphs of different parties, to make the public ad- 
ministration the mirror of the ill-concerted and incongruous 
projects of faction, rather than the organ of consistent and 
wholesome plans digested by common councils and modified by 
mutual interests. 

However combinations or associations of the above descrip- 
tion may now and then answer popular ends, they are likely, 
in the course of time and things, to become potent engines, by 
which cunning, ambitious, and unprincipled men will be en- 
abled to subvert the power of the people and to usurp for them- 
selves the reins of government, destroying afterwards the very 
engines which have lifted them to unjust dominion. 

Toward the preservation of your Government and the perma- 
nency of your present happy state, it is requisite not only that 
you steadily discountenance irregular opposition to its acknowl- 
edged authority, but also that you resist with care the spirit of 
innovation upon its principles, however specious the pretext. 
One method of assault may be to effect, in the forms of the Con- 
stitution, alterations which will impair the energy of the sys- 
tem, and thus to undermine what can not be directly over- 
thrown. In all the changes to which you may be invited, re- 
member that time and habit are at least as necessary to fix the 
true character of Governments as of other human institutions; 
that experience is the surest standard by which to test the real 
tendency of the existing constitution of a country; that facility 
in changes, upon the credit of mere hypothesis and opinion, ex- 
poses to perpetual change from the endless variety of hypothesis 
and opinion; and, remember especially, that for the efficient 
management of your common interests in a country so extensive 
as ours a Government of as much vigor as is consistent with 
the perfect security of liberty is indispensable. Liberty itself 
will find in such a Goyernment, with powers properly distributed 
and adjusted, its surest guardian. It is, indeed, little else than 
a name, where the Government is too feeble to withstand the 
enterprises of faction, to confine each member of the society 
within the limits prescribed by the laws, and to maintain all in 
the secure and tranquil enjoyment of the rights of person and 
property. 

I have already intimated to you the danger of parties in the 
state, with particular references to the founding them on 
geographical discrimination. Let me now take a more com- 
prehensive view and warn you in the most solemn manner 
against the baneful effects of the spirit of party generally. 

This spirit unfortunately is inseparable from our nature, 
having its root in the strongest passions of the human mind. 
It exists under different shapes in all governments, more or less 
stifled, controlled, or repressed; but in those of the popular form 
it is seen in its greatest rankness, and is truly their worst enemy. 

The alternate domination of one faction over another, sharp- 
ened by the spirit of revenge natural to party dissension, which 
in different ages and countries has perpetrated the most horrid 
enormities, is itself a frightful despotism. But this leads at 
length to a more formal and permanent despotism. The dis- 
orders and miseries which result gradually incline the minds 
of men to seek security and repose in the absolute power of an 
individual, and sooner or later the chief of some prevailing 
faction, more able or more fortunate than his competitors, turns 
this disposition to the purpose of his own elevation on the ruins 
of public liberty. 

Without looking forward to an extremity of this kind—which 
nevertheless ought not to be entirely out of sight—the common 
and continual mischiefs of the spirit of party are sufficient to 
make it the interest and duty of a wise people to discourage and 
restrain it. 

It serves always to distract the public councils and enfeeble 
the public administration. It agitates the community with ill- 
founded jealousies and false alarms, kindles the animosity of 
one part against another, foments occasional riot and insur- 
rection. It opens the door to foreign influence and corruption, 
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which finds a facilitated access to the Government itself through 
the channels of party passions. Thus the policy and the will 
of one country are subjected to the policy and will of another. 

There is an opinion that parties in free countries are useful 
checks upon the administration of the government and serve to 
keep alive the spirit of liberty. This within certain limits is 
probably true; and in governments of a monarchial cast patriot- 
ism may look with indulgence, if not with favor, upon the spirit 
of party. But in those of the popular character, in governments 
purely elective, it is a spirit not to be encouraged. From their 
natural tendency it is certain there will always be enough of 
that spirit for every salutary purpose. And there being constant 
danger of excess, the effort ought to be, by force of public opin- 
ion, to mitigate and assuage it. A fire not to be quenched, it 
demands a uniform vigilance to prevent it bursting into a flame, 
lest instead of warming, it should consume. 

It is important likewise that the habits of thinking in a free 
country should inspire caution in those intrusted with its admin- 
istration, to confine themselves within their respective consti- 
tutional spheres, avoiding in the exercise of the powers of one 
department to encroach upon another, The spirit of encroach- 
ment tends to consolidate the powers of all the departments in 
one, and thus to create, whatever the form of government, a real 
despotism. A just estimate of that love of power and proneness 
to abuse it which predominate in the human heart is sufficient 
to satisfy us of the truth of this position. The necessity of 
reciprocal checks in the exercise of political power, by dividing 
and distributing it into different depositories and constituting 
each the guardian of the public weal against invasions of the 
others, has been evinced by experiments ancient and modern. 
some of them in our country and under our own eyes. To pre- 
serve them must be as necessary as to institute them. If, in the 
opinion of the people, the distribution or modification of the con- 
stitutional powers be in any particular wrong, let it be cor- 
rected by an amendment in the way which the Constitution des- 
Ignates. But let there be no change by usurpation, for though 
this in one instance may be the instrument of good, it is the 
customary weapon by which free governments are destroyed. 
The precedent must always greatly overbalance in permanent 
evil any partial or transient benefit which the use can at any 
time yield. 

Of all the dispositions and habits which lead to political pros- 
perity, religion and morality are indispensable supports. In 
yain would that man claim the tribute of patriotism who should 
labor to subvert these great pillars of human happiness, these 
firmest props of the duties of men and citizens. The mere poli- 
tician, equally with the pious man, ought to respect and to cher- 
ish them. A yolume could not trace all their connections with 
private and public felicity. Let it simply be asked, Where is the 
security for property, for reputation, for life, if the sense of 
religious obligation desert the oaths which are the instruments 
of investigation in courts of justice? And let us with caution 
indulge the supposition that morality can be maintained with- 
out religion. Whatever may be conceded to the influence of 
refined education on minds of peculiar structure, reason and 
experience both forbid us to expect that national morality can 
prevail in exclusion of religious principle. 

It is substantially true that virtue or morality is a necessary 
spring of popular government. The rule, indeed, extends with 
more or less force to every species of free government. Who 
that is a sincere friend to it can look with indifference upon 
attempts to shake the foundation of the fabric? 

Promote, then, as an object of primary importance institu- 
tions for the general diffusion of knowledge. In proportion as 
the structure of a government gives force to public opinion it 
should be enlightened. 

As a very important source of strength and security, cherish 
public credit. One method of preserving it is to use it as spar- 
ingly as possible, avoiding occasions of expense by cultivating 
peace, but remembering also that timely disbursements to pre- 
pare for danger frequently prevent much greater disbursements 
to repel it; avoiding likewise the accumulation of debt, not only 
by shunning occasions of expense but by vigorous exertions in 
time of peace to discharge the debts which unavoidable wars 
may have occasioned, not ungenerously throwing upon posterity 
the burden which we ourselves ought to bear. The execution 
of these maxims belongs to your representatives, but it is neces- 
sary that public opinion should cooperate. To facilitate to them 
the performance of their duty, it is essential that you should 
practically bear in mind that toward the payment of debts 
there must be revenue; that to have revenue there must be 
taxes; that no taxes can be devised which are not more or less 
inconvenient and unpleasant; that the intrinsic embarrassment 
inseparable from the selection of the proper object—which is 
always a choice of difficulties—ought to be a decisive motive 


for a candid construction of the conduct of the government in 

making it and for a spirit of acquiescence in the measures for 

qhalning reyenue which the public exigencies may at any time 
ctate. 

Observe good faith ond justice toward all nations; cultivate 
peace and harmony with all. Religion and morality enjoin this 
conduct, and can it be that good policy does not equally 
enjoin it? It will be worthy of a free, enlightened, and, at no 
distant period, a great nation, to give to mankind the magnani- 
mous and too novel example of a people always guided by an 
exalted justice and benevolence. Who can doubt but in the 
course of time and things the fruits of such a plan would richly 
repay any temporary advantages which might be lost by a 
steady adherence to it; can it be that Providence has not con- 
nected the permanent felicity of a nation with its virtue? The 
experiment, at least, is recommended by every sentiment which 
ennobles human nature. Alas! is it rendered impossible by its 
vices? 

In the execution of such a plan nothing is more essential than 
that permanent, inveterate antipathies against particular na- 
tions and passionate attachments for others should be excluded, 
and that in place of them just and amicable feelings toward all 
should be cultivated. The nation which indulges toward an- 
other an habitual hatred or an habitual fondness is in some 
degree a slave. It is a slave to its animosity or to its affection, 
either of which is suflicient to lead it astray from its duty and 
its interest. Antipathy in one nation against another disposes 
each more readily to offer insult and injury to lay hold of slight 
causes of umbrage and to be haughty and intractable when acci- 
dental or trifling occasions of dispute occur. Hence, frequent, 
collisions, obstinate, envenomed, and bloody contests. The na- 
tion, prompted by ill will and resentment, sometimes impels to 
war the government, contrary to the best calculations of policy. 
The government sometimes participates in the national pro- 
pensity and adopts through passion what reason would reject; 
at other times it makes the animosity of the nation subservient 
to projects of hostility, instigated by pride, ambition, and other 
sinister and pernicious motives. The peace often, sometimes, 
perhaps, the liberty,-of nations has been the victim. 

So, likewise, a passionate attachment of one nation for an- 
other produces a variety of evils. Sympathy for the favorite 
nation, facilitating the illusion of an imaginary common in- 
terest, in cases where no real common interest exists, and in- 
fusing into one the enmities of the other, betrays the former into 
a participation in the quarrels and wars of the latter without 
adequate inducements or justifications. It leads also to con- 
cessions to the favorite nation of privileges denied to others, 
which is apt doubly to injure the nation making the concessions 
by unnecessarily parting with what ought to have been re- 
tained, and by exciting jealousy, ill will, and a disposition to 
retaliate in the parties from whom equal privileges are with- 
held; and it gives to ambitious, corrupted, or deluded citizens 
who devote themselves to the favorite nation facility to betray 
or sacrifice the interests of their own country, without odium, 
sometimes even with popularity; gilding with the appearances 
of a virtuous sense of obligation a commendable deference for 
public opinion, or a laudable zeal for public good, the base or 
foolish compliances of ambition, corruption, or infatuation. 

As avenues to foreign infiuence in innumerable ways, such 
attachments are particularly alarming to the truly enlightened 
and independent patriot. How many opportunities do they 
afford to tamper with domestic factions, to practice the arts of 
seduction, to mislead public opinion, to influence or awe the 
public councils! Such an attachment of a small or weak toward 
a great and powerful nation dooms the former to be the satellite 
of the latter. 

Against the insidious wiles of foreign influence—I conjure you 
to believe me, fellow citizens—the jealousy of a free people 
ought to be constantly awake, since history and experience 
prove that foreign influence is one of the most baneful foes of 
republican government. But that jealousy, to be useful, must 
be impartial, else it becomes the instrument of the very influence 
to be avoided instead of a defense against it. Excessive par- 
tiality for one foreign nation and excessive dislike for another 
cause those whom they actuate to see danger only on one side, 
and serve to veil and even second the arts of influence on the 
other. Real patriots, who may resist the intrigues of the favor- 
ite, are liable to become suspected and odious, while its tools 
and dupes usurp the applause and confidence of the people to 
surrender their interests. 

The great rule of conduct for us in regard to foreign nations 
is, in extending our commercial relations, to have with them as 
little political connection as possible. So far as we have already 
formed engagements, let them be fulfilled with perfect good 
faith—here let us stop. A 
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Europe has a set of primary interests which to us have none 
or a very remote relation. Hence, she must be engaged in fre- 
quent controversies, the causes of which are essentially foreign 
to our concerns. Hence, therefore, it must be unwise in us to 
implicate ourselves, by artificial ties, in the ordinary vicissitudes 
of her politics or the ordinary combinations and collisions of 
her friendships or enmities. 

Our detached and distant situation invites and enables us to 
pursue a different course. If we remain one people, under an 
efficient Government, the period is not far off when we may defy 
material injury from external annoyance; when we may take 
such an attitude as will cause the neutrality we may at any time 
resolve upon to be scrupulously respected; when belligerent na- 
tions, under the impossibility of making acquisitions upon us, 
will not lightly hazard the giving us provocation, when we may 
choose peace or war, as our interest, guided by justice, shall 
counsel. 

Why forego the advantages of so peculiar a situation? Why 
quit our own to stand upon foreign ground? Why, by interweav- 
ing our destiny with that of any part of Europe, entangle our 
peace and prosperity in the toils of European ambition, rival- 
ship, interest, humor, or caprice? 

It is our true policy to steer clear of permanent alliance with 
any portion of the foreign world; so far, I mean, as we are now 
at liberty to do it; for let me not be understood as capable of 
patronizing infidelity to existing engagements. I hold the 
maxim no less applicable to public than private affairs, that 
honesty is always the best policy. I repeat it, therefore, let 
those engagements be obsérved in their genuine sense. But in 
my opinion it is unnecessary and would be unwise to extend 
them. 

Taking care always to keep ourselves, by suitable establish- 
ments, on a respectable defensive posture, we may safely trust 
to temporary alliances for extraordinary emergencies. 

Harmony and a liberal intercourse with all nations are 
recommended by policy, humanity, and interest. But even our 
commercial policy should hold an equal and impartial hand, 
neither seeking nor granting exclusive favors or preferences, 
consulting the natural course of things, diffusing and diversify- 
ing by gentle means the streams of commerce, but forcing noth- 
ing; establishing with powers so disposed, in order to give trade 
a stable course, to define the rights of our merchants and to 
enable the Government to support them, conventional rules of 
intercourse, the best that present circumstances and mutual 
opinion will permit, but temporary, and liable to be from time 
to time abandoned or varied as experience and circumstances 
shall dictate; constantly keeping in view that it is folly in one 
nation to look for disinterested favors from another; that it 
must pay with a portion of its independence for whatever it may 
accept under that character; that by such acceptance it may 
place itself in the condition of having given equivalents for 
nominal favors and yet of being reproached with ingratitude 
for not giving more. There can be no greater error than to 

or calculate upon real favors from nation to nation. It 
is an illusion which experience must cure, which a just pride 
ought to discard. 

in offering to you, my countrymen, these counsels of an old 
and affectionate friend, I dare not hope they will make the 
strong and lasting impression I could wish; that they will con- 
trol the usual current of the passions or prevent our Nation 
from running the course which has hitherto marked the destiny 
of nations, but if I may even flatter myself that they may be pro- 
ductive of some partial benefit, some occasional good; that they 
may now and then recur to moderate the fury of party spirit, 
to warn against the mischiefs of foreign intrigue, to guard 
against the impostures of pretended patriotism, this hope will 
be a full recompense for the solicitude for your welfare by 
which they have been dictated. 

How far, in the discharge of my official duties, I have been 
guided by the principles which have been delineated, the public 
records and other evidences of my conduct must witness to you 
and to the world. To myself the assurance of my own con- 
science is that I have at least believed myself to be guided by 
them. 

In relation to the still subsisting war in Europe, my proclama- 
tion of the 22d of April, 1793, is the index to my plan. Sanc- 
tioned by your approving voice and by that of your Representa- 
tives in both Houses of Congress, the spirit of that measure has 
continually governed me, uninfluenced by any attempts to deter 
or divert me from it. 

After deliberate cxamination, with the aid of the best lights 
I could obtain, I was well satisfied that our country, under all 
the circumstances of the case, had a right to take, and was 
bound in duty and interest to take, a neutral position. Having 


taken it, I determined, as far as should depend upon me, to 
maintain it with moderation, perseverance, and firmness. 

The considerations which respect the right to hold this con- 
duct it is not necessary on this occasion to detail. I will only 
observe that, according to my understanding of the matter, 
that right, so far from being denied by any of the belligerent 
powers, has been virtually admitted by all. 

The duty of holding a neutral conduct may be inferred, with- 
out anything more, from the obligation which justice and 
humanity impose on every nation, in cases in which it is free 
to act, to maintain inviolate the relations of peace and amity 
toward other nations. 

The inducements of interest for observing that conduct will 
best be referred to your own reflections and experience. With 
me a predominant motive has been to endeavor to gain time 
to our country to settle and mature its yet recent institutions, 
and to progress, without interruption, to that degree of strength 
and consistency which is necessary to give it, humanly speak- 
ing, the command of its own fortunes. 

Though in reviewing the incidents of my administration I am 
unconscious of intentional error, I am nevertheless too sensible 
of my defects not to think it probable that I may have com- 
mitted many errors. Whatever they may be, I fervently beseech 
the Almighty to avert or mitigate the evils to which they may 
tend. I shall also carry with me the hope that my country will 
never cease to view them with-indulgence; and that, after 45 
years of my life dedicated to its service, with an upright zeal, 
the faults of incompetent abilities will be consigned to oblivion, 
as myself must soon be to the mansions of rest. 

Relying on its kindness in this as in other things, and actu- 
ated by that fervent love toward it which is so natural to a man 
who views in it the native soll of himself and his progenitors 
for several generations, I anticipate with pleasing expectation 
that retreat in which I promise myself to realize, without alloy, 
the sweet enjoyment of partaking, in the midst of my fellow 
citizens, the benign influence of good laws under a free govern- 
ment—the ever favorite object of my heart, and the happy re- 
ward, as I trust, of our mutual cares, labors, and dangers. 

Gro. WASHINGTON. 

UNITED STATES, 17th September, 1796. 


ADDITIONAL CIRCUIT JUDGE, 


Mr. CULBERSON. Mr. President 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I yield to the Senator from Texas. 

Mr. CULBERSON. I ask unanimous consent out of order to 
submit a report from the Committee on the Judiciary. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the report will 
be received, 

Mr. CULBERSON, from the Committee on the Judiciary, to 
which was referred the bill (S. 6493) to provide for the appoint- 
ment of an additional judge in the fifth judicial circuit of the 
United States, reported it without amendment and submitted a 
report (No. 1017) ‘hereon. 


SHELDON S. S. CAMPBELL, 


Mr. McLEAN. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Oregon yield 
to the Senator from Connecticut? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I yield, Mr. President. 

Mr. McLEAN. I ask unanimous consent for the entry of an 
order for the withdrawal of papers. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It will be received. 

On motion of Mr. McLean, it was 

Ordered, That the papers in the case of Sheldon S. S. Campbell, Senate 

on 


bill 5085, Sixty-thi gress, second session, be withdrawn from the 
Senate files, no adverse report having been made thereon. 


RIVER AND HARBOR IMPROVEMENTS (8. DOC. NO. 953). 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate 
a communication from the Secretary of War, transmitting, in 
response to a resolution of the 18th instant, a statement of the 
balances to the credit of the respective river and harbor proj- 
ects of the country now under improvement remaining unex- 
pended and available on January 1, 1915. The Chair believes 
that this is a matter the Senator from Ohio [Mr. Burton] de- 
sired. So the Chair lays it before the Senate. It is a communi- 
cation from the Secretary of War, with reference to unexpended 
balances for river and harbor work. 

Mr. BURTON. I ask that the communication be printed. 
That has been the usual course. It is not of very great length 
and will be useful for the Senate. 

There being no objection, the communication and accompany- 
ing paper was referred to the Committee on Commerce and 
ordered to be printed. 
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ANILINE COLOR INDUSTRY (S. DOO, NO. 952). 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the Secretary of Commerce, transmitting, in response 
te a resolution of the 26th ultimo, certain information relative 
to the supply of dyestuffs for American textile and other indus- 
tries, which, on motion of Mr. Smoor, was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Finance and ordered to be printed. 


NORFOLK (va.) NAVY YARD. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting a letter 
from the Secretary of the Navy submitting a supplemental esti- 
mate of appropriation in the sum of $50,000 for building slip, 
navy yard, Norfolk, Va., which, with the accompanying paper, 
was referred to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 


WATER-POWER SITES. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the Secretary of the Interior, acknowledging the re- 
ceipt of the resolution of the Senate of the 13th instant, relative 
te the ownership and control of the water-power sites in the 
United States, and stating that the desired information will be 
transmitted to the Senate at the earliest possible date, which 
was referred to the Committee on Public Lands. 


NATIONAL ACADEMY OF SCIENCES. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the annual re- 
port of the National Academy of Sciences for the year ended 
December 31, 1914, which was referred to the Committee on 
Printing. 

PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


The VICE PRESIDENT presented a joint resolution of the 
Legislature of South Dakota, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry and ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 
. Stare or SOUTH DAKOTA, 
SECRETARY'S OFFICE. 

I, Frank M. Rood, secretary of state, do hereby certify that the within 
resolution, to wit, House — — resolution No. 5, was duly passed by the 
1915 session of the slature of the State of South Dakota, and that 
the same is now in full force and effect. 

In witness whereof I have hereunto set my hand and affixed the 
guent seal of the State of South Dakota, at the city of Pierre, this 18th 

of February, 1915, 

SEAL.] FRANK M. Roop, Secretary of State. 
A joint resolution to accept the provisions and benefits of the Smith- 

Lever Act of Congress, approved by the President May 8, 1914. 

Be it resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the State 
of South Dakota: 

Secrion 1. Whereas the Congress of the United States has 
an act, approved by the President May 8, 1914, entitled “An act to pro- 
vide for cooperative extension work between the agricultural colleges in 
the several States receiving the benefits of the act of Congress * hPa 
July 2, 1862, and of acts supplementary thereto, and the Uni States 
Department of Agriculture"; and 

Whereas it is provided in section 3 of the act aforesaid ‘that the 
grants of money authorized by said act shall be paid “to each State 
which shall by action of its legislature assent to provisions of this 
act” : Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the assent of the Legislature of the State of South 
Dakota be and is hereby given to the provisions and requirements of said 
act, and that the State of the State of South Dakota be and 
is hereby authorized and empowered to receive the grants of womg a 
propriated under said act, which agricultural extension work sh: 
carried on in connection with the State College of Agriculture and 
Mechanic Arts in accordance with the terms and conditions expressed in 
the act of Congress aforesaid. 


Mr. GRONNA. I present a concurrent resolution of the Leg- 
islature of the State of North Dakota, which I ask may be 
ert in the Recorp and referred to the Committee on Public 

nds. 

There being no objection, the concurrent resolution was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Public Lands and ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


STATE or NORTH DAKOTA, 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
I. Thomas Hall, moray of state of the State of North Dakota 
and keeper of the great thereof, hereby — 4 that the attached 
is a true and correct copy of a certain concurrent resolution adopted 
by the Fourteenth Legislative Assembly of the State of North Dakota, 
and the whole of such resolution. 
In testimony whereof I have hereunto set my hand and affixed the 
rot seal of the State, at the capitol, in the city of Bismarck, this 
th day of February, A. D. 1915. 
THOMAS HALL, 


[sean] 
Secretary of State. 
A concurrent resolution (Turner). 

Whereas when North Dakota was admitted to statehood the State was 
given for State institutions by the Federal Government lands a, 
gating „000 acres. This land was divided among the — peet 

tate institutions, and as these lands are sold the moneys derived 
from them go into a permanent fund, the income of which is used 
and shall be used for the maintenance and support of the institution 
for which these lands stand as an endowment; and 


Whereas there is in North Dakota to-day about 700,000 acres of vacant 


Government land remaining, much of which is subject to the 320- 
acre homestead, and may subject to a homestead may of 640 
meh provided a bill now before Congress shall be enacted into law; 
an 


Whereas if this shall be done, the remaining public lands in North 
Dakota will only provide a little over 1,000 homesteads; and 

Whereas if Congress should enact a law giving to every public-land 
State 500,000 acres of the remaining vacant lic lands in the 
various public-land States, thereby benefiting all of the people of 
those States, and in a way in which and by which they would derive 
a much greater benefit than were the lands open for homesteads to 
a few: Now therefore be it 


Resolved b 


„ charitable, and edu- 
that one-fifth of the 
ture as an endowment 


A. P. Hanson. 
Speaker of the House. 
ALBE 


RT è OLD, 
Chief Clerk of the House. 
J. H. FRAINE, 
President of the Senate. 
M. J. E, 
Becretary of the Senate. 

Mr. OLIVER presented petitions of sundry citizens of Penn- 
sylvania, praying for the enactment of legislation to exclude 
certain matter from the mail, which were referred to the Com- 
mittee on Post Offices and Post Roads, 

He also presented petitions of sundry citizens of Pennsyl- 
vania, praying for the enactment of legislation to prohibit the 
exportation of ammunition, etc., which were referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. 

He also presented petitions of sundry citizens of Pennsyl- 
vania, praying for the adoption of an amendment to the Con- 
stitution to prohibit polygamy, which were referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented memorials of sundry citizens of Pennsyl- 
vania, remonstrating against the enactment of legislation pro- 
posing to interfere with the present practice of issuing Gov- 
ernment stamped envelopes bearing printed return requests, 
5 were referred to the Committee on Post Offices and Post 

He also presented memorials of sundry citizens of Pennsyl- 
vania, remonstrating against a change in the present system of 
e of postal clerks, which were ordered to lie on the 
able. 

He also presented petitions of sundry citizens of Pennsyl- 
vania, praying for the enactment of legislation to prohibit the 
use of stop-watch and time study of employees, etc., at the 
Frankford Arsenal, Philadelphia, which were referred to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

Mr. LODGE presented sundry papers to accompany the bill 
(S. 7688) for the relief of Augustus P. Reynolds, which were 
referred to the Committee on Claims. 

Mr. WORKS presented a petition of sundry citizens of New- 
man, Cal., praying for the enactment of legislation to prohibit 
the exportation of munitions of war, which was referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations, 

NAVAL APPROPRIATIONS. 

Mr. SWANSON. From the Committee on Naval Affairs I 
report back favorably with amendments the bill (H. R. 20975) 
making appropriations for the naval service for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1916, and for other purposes, and I submit a 
report (No. 1021) thereon. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be placed on the 
calendar. 

INDIAN APPROPRIATIONS, 

Mr. ASHURST. From the Committee on Indian Affairs I 
report back favorably with amendments the bill (H. R. 20150) 
making appropriations for the current and contingent expenses 
of the Bureau of Indian Affairs, for fulfilling treaty stipula- 
tions with various Indian tribes, and for other purposes, for the 
fiseal year ending June 30, 1916, and I submit a report (No. 
1022) thereon. 

1750 VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be placed on the cal- 
endar. 

REPORTS OF COMMITTEE ON THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 

Mr. SMITH of Maryland, from the Committee on the District 
of Columbia, to which were referred the following bill and 
joint resolution, reported them each without amendment and 
submitted reports thereon: 

H. R. 15215. An act to authorize the Commissioners of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia to adjust and settle the shortages in certain 
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secounts of said District, and for other purposes (Rept. No. 
1019) ; and 

S. J. Res. 226. Joint resolution providing for the appoint- 
ment of a joint select committee to investigate and report as 
to the proper proportion of the expenses of the government of 
the District of Columbia which shall be borne by said District 
and the United States, respectively, and as to the necessity of 
any change or revision in the tax laws applicable to said Dis- 
trict (Rept. No. 1020), 


BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. BRANDEGEE: 

A bill (S. 7696) granting an increase of pension to George 
W. Adams (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 7697) granting a pension to Catharine A. Allen 
(with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 7698) granting an increase of pension to Sarah 
J. Alling (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 7699) granting an increase of pension to Charlotte 
A. Avery (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 7700) granting an increase of pension to Jane A. 
Babcock (with accompanying papers); 

A bill (S. 7701) granting an increase of pension to Eliza J. 
Banning (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 7702) granting an increase of pension to Abbie C. 
Boardman (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 7703) granting an increase of pension to Maria E. 
Bowers (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 7704) granting an increase of pension to Hiram 
F. Chappell (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 7705) granting an increase of pension to Martha 
Connor (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 7706) granting an increase of pension to Martha 
Crumb (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 7707) granting an increase of pension to Mary C. 
Daniels (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 7708) granting an increase of pension to Charles 
P. De Forest (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 7709) granting an increase of pension to Henry H. 
Geer (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 7710) granting an increase of pension to Frances A. 
Hall (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 7711) granting an increase of pension to Mary J. 
Hayes (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 7712) granting an increase of pension to Sarah F. 
Hovey (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 7713) granting an increase of pension to Ellen 
Jackson (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 7714) granting an increase of pension to Mary 
Moriarty (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 7715) granting an increase of pension to Nellie R. 
Palmer (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 7716) granting an increase of pension to Elsie A. 
Platt (with accompanying papers) ; 

A pill (S. 7717) granting an increase of pension to Mary L. 
Playfoot (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 7718) granting an increase of pension to Margaret 
Semple (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 7719) granting an increase of pension to Adelaide M. 
Tarbox (with accompanying papers); and 

A bill (S. 7720) granting an increase of pension to Mary 
Whipple (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. SMITH of Maryland: 

A bill (S. 7721) granting a pension to Ella Webster; to the 
Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. BURLEIGH: 

A bill (S. 7722) granting an increase of pension to Charles 
Thurston; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SHEPPARD: 

A bill (S. 7723) authorizing the Texarkana Board of Trade 
to construct a bridge across the Red River between Fulton, Ark., 
and Index, Tex.; to the Committee on Commerce. 

CONSTRUCTION OF SUBMARINES. 

Mr. SMOOT. I offer an amendment to the naval appropria- 
tion bill (H. R. 20975), and ask that it be read and referred to 
the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

There being no objection, the amendment was read, ordered 
to be printed, and referred to the Committee on Naval Affairs, 
as follows: 


On page 48, line 1, strike out “one” and insert fifty“; line 4, 
strike out eleven“ and insert “twenty-five”; line 5, strike out 


“ $2,305,000" and insert $30,000,000," so that the paragraph will 
read as follows: 

“ Fifty submarines, to be of seagoing type, to have a’ surface speed 
of not less than 20 knots, to cost exclusive of armor and armament not 
exceeding $1,400,000 each; and 25 submarines, to cost, exclusive of 
armor and armament, not exceeding $550,000 each, and the sum of 
$30,000,000 is hereby appropriated for sald purposes to be available 
until expended.” 


HOUSE BILLS REFERRED, 

H. R. 21201. An act making appropriations for the Diplo- 
matic and Consular Service for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1916, was read twice by its title and referred to the Committee 
on Appropriations. 

H. R. 21328. An act making appropriations for the support 
of the Military Academy for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1916, and for other purposes, was read twice by its title and 
referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 


ARMY APPROPRIATIONS. 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I ask that the Senate proceed to the 
. of House bill 20347, the Army appropriation 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to con- 
sider the bill (H. R. 20347) making appropriations for the 
support of the Army for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1916, 
which had been reported from the Committee on Military 
Affairs with amendments. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, I had intended at this 
time to make some observations with reference to the present 
situation and condition of our military establishment, but 
because of the shortness of the time which intervenes between 
now and the 4th of March I have felt that I would be recreant 
to my duty if I devoted any time to the discussion of these 
matters, further than to say that there are those in our coun- 
try who would violate the letter and spirit of Washington's 
Farewell Address, just so ably read by the distinguished Sena- 
tor from New York, wherein, after speaking of the necessity 
of maintaining the Union of our people, he said: 

While then every part of our country: thus feels an immediate and par- 
ticular interest in union, all the parts combined can not fail to find 
in the united mass of means and efforts greater strength, greater 
resource, proportionably greater security from external danger, a less 
pel buat: interruption of their peace by foreign nations; and, what is 
of inestimable value, they must derive from union an exemption from 
those broils and wars between themselves, which so frequently afflict 
neighboring countries not tied together by the same government; 
which their own rivalship alone would be sufficient to produce, but 
which opposite foreign alliances, attachments, and intrigues would 
stimulate and embitter. Hence, likewise, they will avoid the neces- 
sity of those overgrown mili establishments, which under any 
form of government are inauspicious to liberty and which are to be 
regarded as particularly hostile to republican liberty. In this sense 
it is that 8 — Union ought to be considered as a main prop ot your 
liberty, and that the love of the one ought to endear to you the preser- 
vation of the other, 

There is existing to-day, Mr. President, the same unity of 
heart and purpose in our country, in the North and in the South, 
in the East and in the West, which existed at the time of that 
farewell address. There is no more reason to-day for the main- 
tenance of a large standing army than there was at that time, 
if we follow out the further suggestion of that address and ab- 
stain from entangling alliances with other countries of the 
earth. I think I can safely say that we have been enabled to 
do that through the efforts of patriotic Presidents. 

I think I am able to prophesy that we will be able to do it in 
the future through the patriotic efforts of the present patriotic 
President and those who are to follow, and while there are some 
things that need to be done with reference to our military estab- 
lishment, there is absolutely no need to meet the fears of the 
timid in this country by the establishment of a large standing 
army. There is a middle ground between those who insist 
upon a small standing army, insufficiently officered and manned, 
and those who insist upon the maintenance of a large one. 

It was as an advocate of a medial course in this country that 
I had intended to say something to the Senate to-day, but I 
propose to wait until some future occasion to address myself 
to the subject when legislation may be considered maturely. 
There is some legislation that is sorely needed, but the short- 
ness of the present session has made it impossible to suggest it. 
There is some that I am sure will be enacted at the next session 
of Congress to meet the needs of the Army and make efficient 
not a large standing army but make most efficient an army of 
not to exceed 125,000 men. With such an army, properly offl- 
cered, and an efficient national guard as a nucleus and the 
establishment of a reserve, which can be created with little, 
if any, expense to the country, there is no question but that 
we will be in a position to meet all dangers that are likely to 
come upon us from foes without or within. 

Now, Mr. President, with this short observation upon the 
subject, and regretting: that I do not feel it proper to go into 
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the whole subject at this time, I will ask that the formal read- 
ing of the bill now before the Senate be dispensed with; that 
it be read for amendment; and that the committee amendments 
be first considered and acted upon. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request 
of the Senator from Oregon that the formal reading of the bill 
be dispensed with; that it be read for amendment; and that 
the committee amendments be first considered? The Chair 
hears none, 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, in view cf the fact that much 
has been said in both Houses, principally in the House of Rep- 
resentatives, concerning the need of the establishment of a large 
military and naval armament, I feel it my duty, notwithstanding 
the value of our time, to address the Senate upon that subject 
for about 20 minutes. 

Mr. President, last summer, with the swiftness of thought, 
seven nations of Europe became involved in war. The popula- 
tion of the countries engaged were transformed into belligerents 
before they were fully conscious of the fact. Peace fled on the 
wings of the morning. The wheels of commerce and industry 
came to a halt with a suddenness that shook the foundations 
of the industrial world, Great armies sprang into being over- 
night. Civilization stood aghast at the change which reversed 
the hands upon the dial of progress and menaced the over- 
throw of all her great achievements. All that science had ac- 
complished in three centuries was pressed into the science of 
slaughter and destruction. The mightiest nations of the Old 
World abandoned their pursuits and grappled in grim and 
deadly conflict on land, on sea, and in the air. For six months 
the contest has raged, spreading death and desolation every- 
where, and no man may say what the end will be. 

Mr. President, until this terrible upheaval occurred many of 
us had cherished the hope that war's arbitrament was a horror 
of the past; that reason had substituted the principles of en- 
lightened justice for the sword; and that the gravest of national 
differences were amenable to adjustment through the bloodless 
processes of a wise diplomacy. Republican government had 
established itself firmly in the Western Hemisphere, the force 
of whose example had been impressed upon the peoples of every 
land. Commercial intercourse had knit the nations together 
with a network of mutual interests, and their interdependence 
for, the necessities and comforts of modern industrial life had 
become the established consequence of international trade. The 
sword had been more than beaten into a plowshare; it had been 
molded into the telegraph wire, the steel rail, the machine drill, 
and the prow of the merchantman. Ours seemed to be the age 
of constructive development, material and intellectual. The 
genius of men found its loftiest expression and their. ambitions 
its greatest triumph in the pursuit of commerce, of the indus- 
tries, and of science in all her manifold phases. The engineer 
had been substituted for the soldier. The armed camp still 
abounded in eastern monarchies, but the huge expense of mili- 
tarism apparently condemned it to an early death. 

For an hundred and twenty-five years the American Republic 
had maintained itself without a large standing army. The con- 
vietion that liberty could not coexist with such an institution 
had steadily grown. We had prevailed in two wars with a for- 
eign enemy, and had fought to a finish our internecine con- 
troversy without overcoming or impairing our prejudice against 
great military establishments. And we have kept our naval 
force within comparatively modest limits. Our isolation, our 
freedom from alliances, entangling or otherwise, with other 
powers, and our moral influence in the affairs of men at the 
close of our first cycle of national life confirmed and vindicated 
our policy in so far as our conceptions could determine. 

In one instance we had made an innovation upon a general 
feature of defensive strategy. We covenanted with Great Brit- 
ain that no naval force save such as might be required for safe- 
guarding the revenues, should be maintained by either nation; 
a pact which has been well observed for nearly a century. 
Since the convention of April, 1817, the common frontier has 
stretched from ocean to ocean, and with a careless unconscious- 
ness of the peril which is now vociferously asserted with the 
vigor of a fire alarm we have not safeguarded it with a single 
blockhouse. 


We have been equally remiss upon our southern border, which 
is also transcontinental, where nothing but an occasional cus- 
tomhouse intervenes between ourselves and Mexico. Moreover, 
continuous lines of railway have been constructed from our 
own into the foreign domains north and south; and these are 
operated by private owners without governmental interference 
beyond what is necessary for the enforcement of our tariff laws. 
We have thus contributed both actively and passively to a situ- 
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ation, the frightful potential consequences whereof are now 
suddenly revealed to us. 

The European war has rudely disturbed our reposeful sense 
of security.. It has reminded a large portion of the public as 
with a blow in the face that ours might have been—as it may soon 
be—the fate of Belgium. To them our peril is so great, because 
of our lack of precautionary defensive measures, that it may 
be difficult to strengthen our exposed frontiers and coast ling 
before the shock of its arrival is upon us. Although we have 
expended billions upon our Army and our Navy within the last 
20 years, the deficiencies of both are said to be as lamentable as 
though the expenditures had not been made. It has inspired 
makers of armor plate and military equipment the world over 
to magnify our helplessness and to advertise their facilities to 
supply all needed armament in quantities demanded by the un- 
precedented emergency. 

What is this peril, the breath of whose presence we can 
actually feel? Whence comes it, and why does it menace our 
Nation so directly? If imagination can body forth a thing 
unseen, I should declare it to be a long-cherished purpose of 
the nations now at war across the Atlantic, or some of them, 
and of another great nation across the Pacific, because of our 
unpreparedness for war, to direct an expedition, or several of 
them, consisting of vast bodies of trained veterans, fully 
equipped with all the modern machinery of war, to ravage our 
shores, burn our cities, murder our men, ravish our women, 
and levy tribute upon us or take final possession of our country 
by right of conquest; that they will come without warning 
and without provocation merely because we are defenseless, 
and because they are red with the lust of plunder. It may be 
England, because she has a great navy; Germany, because she 
has a great army; Japan, because she is said to have a grievance; 
or it may be all of them together. But the great central fact 
to be gathered from the apprehensions of men is that they, or 
some of them, or one of them, or some other power, are— 

Coming as the winds come when forests are rended; 
Coming as the waves come when navies are stranded. 

And that we, fervently thanking Providence for restraining 
the invasion thus far, will make it certain by any postpone- 
ment of an armed defensive preparation. And as we are as- 
sured that this formidable unknown but positively identified 
menace is inevitable, so are we also told that the blow may 
fall anywhere, everywhere. England may launch it across our 
northern border, in conjunction with her Asiatic ally. They 
have access to the Canadian ports and in that way can mobilize 
against us with impunity. Canada has marshaled her legions 
for the German foe; how easy to utilize them for a drive over 
the unprotected border when they come marching home again. 

We are also warned that Japan contemplates a strike at us 
through Mexico, with whose late ruler she was most friendly. 
This would avoid the feeble opposition which might be encoun- 
tered if a landing were attempted upon our coast line. 

Or it may come from the sea. From every direction the dan- 
ger haunts us. We seem to be surrounded by invisible enemies 
entertaining yisible designs against us. Our plight is not a 
recent but a chronic one. The glare of Europe's conflagration 
has merely served to reveal its terrors more clearly, and so the 
war-equipment trust is here with samples of their wares for 
our inspection. And the fact that these great military and 
naval powers are exhausting themselves against each other, 
that each is put to the supreme test of endurance that it may 
not be overcome, would seem to be of no importance as re- 
gards ourselves. Instead of removing or postponing the com- 
mon purpose to invade America, it has, according to the alarm- 
ist within our midst, served to intensify that purpose and to 
reveal its real terrors in absorbing perspective. Beset by these 
sinister conditions, we are admonished to prepare the means 
for a successful defense against the great powers of the earth. 
We must do it effectually and we must do it now. We are 
not united as to the extent to which our defensive preparations 
must go in order to be efficient, but we are all agreed that 
efficiency must be the goal. And it is clear that no defensive 
equipment can be adequate unless it be equal to the emer- 
gency which confronts us. The emergency must measure 
the volume of preparation. It is Japan and also Anglo- 
Japanese. It is Teutonic. It is Russian. It is Latin. It is the 
Dual Monarehy. And it may be a union of them all. It is 
omnipresent and circumambient. 

We should be aided in our task by the example of other coun- 
tries, whose armaments, including those to be utilized for our 
destruction, were all designed for defensive purposes. They 
have so declared, not once but constantly. They justify their 
enormous military and naval expenditures to their subjects 
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wholly upon this assurance. The nations now at war in Europe 
are all upon the defensive. Each accuses the others of being 
the aggressors, and none will acknowledge that responsibility. 
And their defensive preparations have taxed their resources to 
the last degree. 

We have a longer coast line than any other nation. If it be 

true that a formidable enemy can land almost anywhere and 
inflict irreparable damage upon us, then we should fortify and 
protect the whole of it against the danger or we do not protect 
ourselves adequately. 
Ik it be true that our Navy, although second only to that of 
Great Britain, is practically worthless, then we should increase 
it beyond that of Great Britain. If it be true that Germany 
with her 42-centimeter guns thas designs upon our territory, 
then we should equip our coast fortifications with 84-centimeter 
guns. And, of course, I assume all these things to be true, be- 
cause we have been assured of their truth by the solemn decla- 
rations of the- American press and by multitudes of circulars 
and pamphlets scattered through the mails in October, Novem- 
ber, and December of every year since 1898. These are the 
months in which Japan always accommodatingly reveals her 
designs against our Pacific coast or outlying possessions, and I 
venture the prediction that if she shall prove to be the foretold 
invader she will land her forces about 30 days before a regular 
session of Congress. The consistency of her conduct in this 
regard is a reflection upon her high reputation for strategy, but 
she doubtless persists in the habit as a tribute to some oriental 
superstition and upon the assumption that our lethargy and 
lack of preparation will continue. 

Besides fortifiying our coast lines, we should terminate the 
Rusu-Bagot convention of 1817 and establish a fleet on the Great 
Lakes. Our defensive policy will demand it. We can termi- 
nate that agreement upon six months’ notice and begin our 
naval construction at once. I am mindful of the fact that both 
Governments conceded in 1817 that the presence of armed ves- 
sels on the Lakes would provoke instead of prevent discord, 
but this minor danger must yield to the demands of the greater 
peril. 

And there is Alaska, with Canada’s huge bulk interposed be- 
tween it and ourselves, and Russia only 36 miles away on the 
other side, with the Aleutians stretching far westward into the 
Pacific. Perhaps it is permissible to postpone the fortification 
of Alaska’s eastern frontier until the more pressing needs of our 
nearer ones are satisfied, but we should not neglect her seacoast. 
We must construct an Aalskan squadron and fortify and garri- 
son her coast line. Should the Slav vanquish the Teuton in 
Europe he may determine to reassert his dominion over that 
region and march his hordes across the frozen waters of Bering 
Straits while we sit secure in our fancied isolation. 

And there are Hawaii and Porto Rico, both tempting morsels 
to the ravenous appetites of the devouring nations. And the 
Philippines away off in the Orient which we ravished from 
Spain despite the protests of Democracy and the warning of our 
wisest statesmen, If German occupation of Kiaochow menaced 
the peace of Asia, why does not our possession of these islands 
tend in the same direction? The world was told in 1900 that 
we departed from our unbroken policy and invested these 
islands in the discharge of a great public duty which had been 
thrust upon us; a duty still existent and whose obligations we 
are admonished to observe until our subjects there have reached 
our own moral and intellectual stature. This far-flung outpost 
demands the most formidable defensive equipment. It is a part 
of the enemy’s country, infested by foes from without and foes 
from within. Here is need for forts and fleets, for guns and 
garrisons. It is as though we had extended our coast line by 
4,000 miles, taking chances with fate for its conservation. 

And there is our Canal Zone across the Isthmus wrested from 
Colombia in wanton disregard of our treaty obligations and in 
yiolation of the sovereignty of a friendly sister Republic. We 
followed our acquisition by the construction of a great canal 
designed to serve the needs of commerce and communication 
for all time. This vast undertaking was conceived and ac- 
eomplished not for ourselves alone, but for all the nations, It 
is 2 great international highway dedicated to the service and 
welfare of mankind. It is the contribution of the great 
Republic to the progress of the world, It is ours, but im- 
pressed with a trust for the future and for which all genera- 
tions are the beneficiaries. But we are daily admonished, we 
have been warned from the beginning, that unless we guard its 
approaches with impregnable fortifications and batteries of 
highest power, unless we line its banks with a veteran soldiery 
and people the sky above its channel with biplanes and 
dirigibles, the cupidity or vandalism of the nations in whose 
behalf we expended five hundred millions for its construction 
may invest and destroy it. If this be true, it is a ghastly 
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satire on civilization. We may conceive this Nation at war with 
formidable enemies eager to occupy its territory, to crush its 
armies, and ¿exasperated beyond endurance by the stubborn 
resistance they encounter; we may imagine American suprem- 
acy in commerce attained through competition with her adver- 
saries so fierce as to provoke reprisals and arouse implacable 
animosities; but it is difficult to believe a great artery of inter- 
communication, constructed at enormous expense and open to 
the vessels and commerce of every country, could be imperiled 
by the hand of man. But we are warned that it is so, and that 
the gift of our Nation to the world must be guarded by the 
giver against destruction by some of its beneficiaries; that our 
act of unexampled generosity has entailed a great and perma- 
nent burden upon us, if what has been dedicated to the use of 
man shall escape his destructive frenzy. And the wonder is 
that our credulity accepts this libel upon our race as true and 
clamors for canal fortifications costing almost as much as the 
waterway, which shall be impregnable to the assaults of armies 
and navies, 

Mr. President, I can not deny to my country the right of self- 
preservation, nor avoid the duty, as one of its representatives, 
to extend it every facility which the task demands. I solemnly 
affirm that if we are subject to formidable foreign invasion we 
should make preparations against it upon a scale commensurate 
with the danger. And it is self-evident that a partial or half- 
hearted scheme of national defense is little better than none 
at all. Modern warfare is not conducted with small establish- 
ments or upon a limited field. It is colossal, deadly, all embrac- 
ing. It means the discipline of millions of soldiers; the build- 
ing of huge fleets; the accumulation of vast stores of ordnance, 
of food, and all the paraphernalia of military equipment; the 
construction and command of effective lines of communication; 
the possession of scores of aeroplanes and dirigibles; the main- 
tenance of a competent bureau of information; the possession of 
many scores of motor trucks and motor cycles. To be defensively 
secure we must be offensively prepared. We must be stronger 
than the strongest force we have reason to fear, or we may 
be overwhelmed. 

Let us have no illusions on this subject, for they may be fatal. 
He who seriously believes that war will come to us indulges 
in idle chatter when he demands a standing army of but 150.000 
men and a reserve force of half a million, an occasional fort 
along our coast line, and but three or four new battleships an- 
nually. We must arm against the only nations we have reason 
to suspect, and whose prowess excites apprehension. They are 
the great powers of the present day. 

A man said to me a few days ago, “If Germany wins, we 
shall be compelled to arm against her.” I replied, “If England 
or Russia win, we may be compelled to arm against them.” The 
one contingency is as prebable as the other. If we must arm, 
then we should arm effectually. 

It follows that our national defense requires a fleet at least as 
powerful as those of Great Britain and France on the Atlantic, 
and of Japan and Russia on the Pacific, in battleships, cruisers, 
torpedo boats, submarines, and transports. And our vessels 
should be superior to them in armor, speed, and gun power. 

We should have a standing Army of at least 1,250,000 men 
and a reserve of twice as many more. A third of the Regulars 
should be sufficient for our outlying possessions; the remainder 
would be few enough for the coming continental emergency. To 
this general land and water equipment should be added a fleet 
upon the Lakes and fortifications along our boundary and coast 
lines wherever a landing in force or a drive across the border 
could be made or expected. We should have not less than 2,000 
aeroplanes and 250 dirigibles, 25.000 autotrucks and 10.000 
motor cycles. The Government should take over all armor-plate, 
rifle, powder, and small-arms manufactories and erect as many 
others as the demands of our defensive preparation require. It 
should also take over the entire transportation system of the 
country and operate it exclusively with reservists. Only in 
this manner can lines be constructed to strategic points where 
they do not now exist and be devoted exclusively to mobiliza- 
tion when war is declared. Not otherwise can they be operated 
with certainty and safety. Even now it is asserted by our 
alarmists that our privately operated roads are lined with 
Asiatic trackwalkers and section hands commissioned to de- 
stroy them the moment hostilities begin. And the telegraph 
and telephone lines must be nationalized as well. 

We must establish a bureau of intelligence. Canada, Great 
Britain, and Italy, Germany and France, Japan and Russia 
must be sown with American spies to pilfer information 
through back doors and intrigue, to purchase it from corrupt 
officials and eavesdropping accomplices. We must encourage 
and reward betrayals of trust, the manufacturers of lies, and 
the violation of confidences. In a word, we must emulate if we 
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would thwart the enemies of our country by duplicating their 
methods, at whatever cost to our Treasury, our standards of 
conduct, our national self-respect, and our conceptions of honor 
and honesty. 

And, Mr, President, we should also invest the Almighty with 
the attributes of a tribal God, a God whose peculiar people we 
are, who will battle with us and for us when war is upon us; 
a God who directs our missiles of destruction, who confuses our 
enemies, who aids us in spreading carnage and destruction 
among our foes; a God who sanctions and stimulates the slaugh- 
ter of our opponents, to whom their widows and orphans may 
not turn for relief; a God who rides our battle storm and speaks 
in the thunder of our cannon; a God who reveals his face to 
us alone, who hides his countenance from those who war against 
us, who justifies our deeds and applauds our virtues. 

Mr. President, the Oroniscient power which guides the sword 

in the hands of the German Emperor is not the power which 
bade the Czar go forth and destroy him. That to which Eng- 
land appeals in her great extremity possesses attributes vastly 
different from those investing the Jehovah before whom Francis 
Joseph bows in supplication. Each transfigures the same ideal 
into an image of its own, and that image is clothed in the habili- 
ments of nationality. We shall do likewise, albeit unconsciously, 
just as soon as we enter upon the task of defensive preparation 
upon a scale at all commensurate with the danger depicted. 
- You tell me this is militarism. I grant it. It is navalism 
too. But where is our alternative? During the past 10 years 
we have appropriated over a thousand millions of dollars for 
the Army and for fortifications, and more than twelve hundred 
millions for the Navy, of which 85 per cent have been expended 
under Republican administrations, and you are appalled by 
what you affirm to be an utterly helpless condition. We have 
the second navy in the world, and you tell us it is nothing. We 
are isolated by 3,000 miles of ocean from our nearest antagonist, 
but you say that is no longer a protection. I have taken your 
premises and sought to trace the inexorable logic of its re- 
quirements. 


In 1908 Representative Tawney, of Minnesota, then chairman 
of the Committee on Appropriations, declared that the Govern- 
ment was then expending in preparation for war and on account 
of wars past 67.5 per cent of its total revenues, exclusive ot 
appropriations for the Postal Service. He also said that we 
were annually expending in the aggregate for these purposes 
a greater sum than England, France, or Germany, the percent- 
ages of these countries being 42.2, 32.2, and 42.9, respectively. 
And Mr. Tawney did not include certain overhead charges in his 
estimate which raised our total of expenditures for these pur- 
poses to 71 per cent, 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Colorado 
yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. THOMAS. I yield for a question. 

Mr. NORRIS. Before the Senator leaves the unpreparedness 
of our country, which has been so elaborately discussed here 
and elsewhere and in all the papers, I wanted to ask him if he 
had taken into consideration what would happen to us in our 
unprepared state if Villa, the bandit in Mexico, could read and 
thus discover how easy it would be for him and one or two or 
half a dozen of his fellow bandits to come across the country 
and not only destroy the country but capture Washington? 

Mr. THOMAS. Yes, Mr. President; I have considered that. 
I have considered also how easy it would be for the people of 
Canada, who might be aroused to the height of passion by some 
untoward incident, to invade us from that direction. 


Mr. NORRIS. I can not understand why they do not do it, 
because they can read, but I understand Villa can neither read 
nor write, and he dees not know how easy a job he would have 
to capture this country. 

Mr. THOMAS. Perhaps it is because he can not read and 
write that he does not know how helpless we are. 

Mr. NORRIS. I think that is right. 

Mr. THOMAS. That is possible, 

Mr. NORRIS. If he could read the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
he would be up here in two weeks. 

Mr. THOMAS. If our condition were as entirely helpless 
and hopeless as the advocates of militarism would have the 
world believe—and I say that in a perfectly respectful sense, 
because I think men who desire and who feel the necessity 
for a greater equipment are unconsciously perhaps militarists— 
that condition, however, has existed for years, but the mar- 
velous thing is that with the expenditure of millions upon 
millions and of billions of dollars for defense we are in the good 
year 1915 as unprepared and as helpless as we were before that 
expenditure was made. 
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Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Colorado 
yield to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. THOMAS. I yield to the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. POMERENE. In view of the very great preparedness of 
the European countries and the great calamities which have 
befallen those countries in their prepared state is the Senator 
quite ready to say that our unpreparedness is an unmixed evil? 

Mr. THOMAS. The Senator has anticipated what I will say 
before I get through. 

But 29 per cent of our national revenues are therefore avail- 
able under present conditions for the manifold activities of 
Government exclusive of its military and nayal requirements. 
Agriculture, commerce, manufactures, mining, education, public 
improvements, the administration of justice, navigation, all 
these subjects combined, are conducted upon less than a third 
of the national income, that wars which were and wars which 
may come may take their toll. And now we learn that all 
these past expenditures have been made in vain, that our outlay 
has gone for nothing, and that we must multiply the burden 
tenfold if we would not perish from the earth. 

Mr. President, this means militarism, perhaps not immediate, 
but certain. For those who profit by the system, who make 
merchandise of wars and rumors of wars, who stimulate, be- 
cause they benefit by, the apprehensions of the timid, who 
make an asset of the martial spirit of our youth, who suggest 
and promote strife between nations that they may arm each 
against the other, who coin blood and tears and misery into 
dividends, will persist until we have exhausted our national re- 
sources in creating and continuing military and naval armament 
for what they term necessary defensive purposes. They think 
war, breathe war, preach it through the press, and find much 
response among the good people of the land. These have the 
vast profits which over twenty-two hundred millions of the past 
decade have yielded; they will reap that which the coming 
harvest of thrice that sum will surely yield. 

And, Mr. President, when we are at last prepared, fully pre- 
pared, we will attack that we may defend. No man thor- 
oughly armed for defense ever failed in time to seek, if he did 
not encounter, the adversary against whom his defense was 
directed, or failing to find him has found another. In all his- 
tory nations thoroughly prepared for defense have been drawn 
sooner or later into the toils of war. No nation has ever thus 
equipped itself without arousing resentments and suspicions 
which find expression in counter armaments. Preparation 
breeds preparation and finds justification in seeking if it does 
not otherwise encounter armed conflict, always baptized as de- 
fensive warfare. ‘‘ What is the use of our army,” complained 
the German crown prince shortly before the present war began, 
“if it is not employed“? This great Republic, the refuge of 
freedom and the home of popular government, can not escape 
the fate or the future of monarchies, once it fully embarks upon 
the policy of militarism, by whatever name it may be christened. 

We can secure the money, Mr. President. Every protectionist 
in the land will tell us how. We can multiply the injustice of 
the Payne-Aldrich bill manyfold; we can quadruple our excise 
dues and our income tax; we can lay tribute upon hearths and 
windows, upon salt and sugar. What boots it when national 
salvation is in the balance? What boots it when posterity, in 
whose behoof it is to be done, must pay the toll? Theirs will 
be the awful burden, because theirs is the benefit. It is they 
whom we safeguard against the storms looming, always loom- 
ing, on the horizon. And it is a debt which, reaching a sum 
that the existing civilization can not sustain, must eventually 
produce the catastrophe it was created to prevent. 

Mr. President, I have spoken upon this subject in no spirit 
of levity. I do not believe this Nation to be in any danger of 
inyasion, but I am conscious of the fact that a vast number of 
my countrymen do believe it. I know that a great propaganda, 
promoted for years, and never more vigorously than now, to 
foster and extend that belief is animated by the sordid spirit 
of avarice and greed—a spirit which justifies old Dr. Johnson’s 
celebrated definition of patriotism, a spirit which knows neither 
nationality nor politics, a spirit whose pernicious activities 
are largely responsible for the awful campaigns of the hour. 
I want, if I can, to impress upon those who, candidly appre- 
hensive, clamor for a “ state of preparedness,” are lending them- 
selves and their fears to its accomplishment, that this policy 
once begun will know no turning, will transform the Republic 
into a military Nation, and exhaust its resources in the crea- 
tion and support of vast organizations for so-called defensive 
warfare, undermine our institutions, reverse our purposes, bank- 
rupt our Treasury, and culminate in the awful tragedy of de- 
structive and devastating war. The way to avoid the result is 
to reject the policy. 
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This does not require nor justify a resort to the other ex- 
treme. A small standing Army should be maintained as hereto- 
fore, but made more efficient. A trained citizenry has many 
advantages, not all of which are military. The discipline of 
youth is the best assurance of respect for authority and confi- 
dence of the individual in himself. A coast defense kept at an 
efficiency of 100 per cent is obvious. Our Navy is large enough 
for the present and far too large if it is as antiquated as its 
critics contend. This is the day of submarines and dirigibles. 
Battleships, like other leviathans, belong to an age that was. 
But let us not be deluded by the false cry that the Philistines 
are upon us into imitating those countries which have ex- 
hausted themselves and piled mountains of debt upon their 
posterity in the mad competition of militarism under the pre- 
tense of defensive preparation. It is a policy which carries 
within itself the seeds of its own undoing, seeds which must 
ripen into life and bring their certain harvest of ruin and deso- 
lation upon all the sons of men. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Connecticut. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. The Senator from Colorado, I should 
judge from his remarks, thinks that unless this country is will- 
ing at once to increase its military establishment to the point 
where it would be successful over the largest military estab- 
lishment of any foreign power it ought to do nothing at all. The 
Senator seems to think that unless we are prepared immediately 
to maintain an absolutely invincible Army and Navy, it is, as he 
phrases it, “idle chatter” to talk about taking any measure to 
increase the efficiency of our Army or our Navy. 

Mr. President, I am not a military man. I know nothing 
about the details of the service. I am not in any sense an 
expert. I had some slight service upon the Committee on Naval 
Affairs when I was a Member of the House of Representatives, 
but I do not think that for at least a sufficient understanding of 
the question of national defense and national preparedness it is 
necessary that a legislator should have a technical military 
education. 

To my mind the question before us appears to be a question of 
common sense. A man does not need to be a graduate of An- 
napolis or West Point, I take it, to have an opinion as to 
whether it is the duty of this country of 100,000,000 people to 
sit helpless and undefended, offering itself as a fat and easy 
prey to whatever cormorant or predatory nation may take it 
into its head to attack us, or whether this country shall obey 
the mandate of the Constitution of the United States and main- 
tain an “adequate” Army and Navy, not with any idea of imme- 
diate war, either of offense or defense, but, as I regard it, with 
the same common-sense view that a city would maintain an ade- 
quate police force. 

Mr. President, it is well enough to talk about universal 
peace. In view of the developments over the world during the 
last three or four years, I consider it to be “idle chatter” for 
anybody to talk now as though the public opinion of the world 
had arrived at that state of beautitude where the Sermon on 
the Mount could be translated into national action. It seems 
to me to be perfectly preposterous, not only idle but criminal, 
for grown men who know the history of this country, who 
know how we have esablished our institutions, how our fathers 
in ancient times and in modern times have had to fight with the 
strong arm to-maintain what they thought was right and to 
maintain the very life of the Government of this country. 

I am not discussing what ought to be. I am not discussing 
what may happen thousands of years hence, perhaps, when all 
the rest of the races of the world have been educated to the 
point of Christianity and the kindness and sweetness which 
ought to characterize people if they practice what they preach. 
I am talking about existing conditions, and for one I do not 
propose to sit here silent and quiescent with the pillars of 
the temples of the world smashing and tumbling all about my 
ears and lull myself to sleep with any dolce far niente talk 
about universal peace and sympathy and the concordance of 
nations. That, Mr. President, I regard almost in its effect, 
though, of course, not in its intention, as treason to this 
country. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President—— ; 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Connecticut 
yield to the Senator from Colorado? 

Mr. BRANDEGEE, With pleasure. 

Mr. THOMAS. I assume that the last remark of the Senator 
was due to the remarks which I have just submitted to the 
Senate. While I recognize that the Senator draws the sting 
from his remark by declaring that such was not the intention, 
I can not permit it to pass by without protesting against its 
application to that large number of men and women through- 
out this country who are now, as they have been for years, 
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devoting their lives and their energies to the cause of universal 
peace. It may be that they are subject to the charge of cow- 
ardice, which is sometimes brought against every man who styles 
himself a pacificist, but I am not one of those who think those 
who cry peace in the world instead of war can be guilty of 
treason to their own country and their own Government. It is 
true that the pillars of the temples of the other nations are 
now tumbling and many of them are falling. It is due to us to 
do what we can to temper the blow, but that we should imme- 
diately get ready by imitating and following the example of 
those whose policies have brought about this terrible result 
would seem to me to smack more of treason than the action of 
those who, seeing this example, would try to avoid it. 

Mr. BRANDEGER. The Senator from Colorado may possess 
his soul in patience in the serene consciousness that I had no 
reference whatever to him or to the remarks which he has 
made. I succeeded him on the floor in point of time, and I take 
the other view of the question of national preparedness, as I 
understand it, from what he has expressed. 

Mr. THOMAS. I do not doubt the Senator is perfectly sin- 
cere and entirely patriotic in the view which he entertains of 
existing conditions as they exist for increased naval and mili- 
tary equipment, and I am sure that his sober second thought 
will approve the suggestion that the same charity of sentiment 
and intention should be extended to all the sons of men. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Certainly; Mr. President, I have nothing 
but the kindliest feelings for the Senator from Colorado, and 
also for all the people who are engaged in a great propaganda of 
peace. I do not, as I have said, question their patriotism. I 
do not question their courage. If this country were attacked I 
believe they would fight as valiantly in its defense as anybody 
who advocates an adequate preparation for defense now, with- 
out waiting until the emergency and the hysteria arise; but I 
say, if I be correct, it is better to be prepared than to be unpre- 
pared; when the emergency arises it is better to have an arma- 
ment of completely trained and competent men and officers, 
both on land and sea, than it is to appeal in hysterical tones to 
the country for two or three millions of men gathered from 
peaceful pursuits and attempt to make a disciplined army out 
of an unorganized mob. I say, if it is better to be prepared 
than to be unprepared, prepared for whatever may come, hoping 
that nothing but good for us will come, then the view I take of 
this matter is a safer and a sounder view for this country than 
the view of those who say that because we are not at once to 
plunge into military preparation exceeding that of any foreign 
power, therefore they will sit supine and do nothing. I may be 
wrong in that opinion, but I regard it as in accordance with my 
oath of office and my responsibility as a Senator of the United 
States to warn this country that in my view they have been 
and are living in a fool’s paradise. 

I do not believe, in the present temper of the world, with what 
we have seen in the Orient, in Europe, in Mexico, north and 
south and east and west, that it does us any good or is any 
credit to our intelligence to sit and fold our hands and talk 
about the beauties of beating swords into plowshares and set- 
ting a good example to people who are so enraged that they 
are engaged in the genial occupation of cutting each other's 
throats and blowing up the vessels of neutral powers in addi- 
tion to those of belligerents. I do not believe it is of any use to 
talk about the beauties and the blessings of universal peace. I 
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undertake to shape the policy of this great Nation upon any 
such conception as that. 

Mr. President, I started by saying I am not a military man. 
This is not a military question so far as we are concerned. It 
will be, if we adopt the common-sense, national patriotic policy, 
a military question for military experts to carry out the details, 
but it is a question of common sense, of common ordinary 
sanity, in my opinion, to open our eyes and to view things ac- 
cording as your senses convey the events that are proceeding 
about us to a normal brain. 

Mr. President, there has been for several months a spirit of 
inquiry in this country to ascertain exactly what is our con- 
dition both as to the Army and the Navy. Various attempts 
have been made in another branch of this Congress to ascer- 
tain merely the facts. We are not allowed to do so. The con- 
dition is suppressed. Wherever a man having the knowledge 
competent to discuss the situation and to tell the country what 
it is, no matter how high or how low. in rank, either in the 
Army or the Navy, if he venture to make a talk to a few friends 
in a social club, he is called to account and reprimanded by the 
Secretary either of the Army or the Navy, as the case may be. 
The men competent to give us the information are officially 
gagged. The men in Congress who demand it are accused of 
trying to make trouble for the country. So far as I am con- 
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cerned I shall not try to make any trouble for the country. 
All I want is to try to do what I may in my small way to 
avoid trouble for the country, nd if trouble shall ever come, 
and I trust it may not, I want to be in a position to say at 
least that I saw the situation and I demanded that proper steps 
should be taken to ascertain the condition of our military un- 
preparedness and to correct it. 

If I could have my way, I would vote for a thorough inquiry 
by a joint committee-of Congress into the entire question of the 
military preparedness of this Nation in case it were called upon 
to defend itself, and as far as I can see there is no reason why 
anybody should want to oppose that. 

It is said that vast sums have been expended in the past upon 
the Army and the Navy and the coast defense. Of course no- 
body expected that those branches of the Government would be 
maintained for nothing. Everybody knows that great guns cost 
money, and that battleships cost $8,000,000 or $10,000,000 apiece. 
Everybody knows that they wear out. It might be that if we 
had remained undefended and impotent, so that we would have 
had to submit to national humiliation during the last 25 years 
if any attempt had been made upon us that we were unprepared 
to resist, that money would not have been spent. 

But, Mr. President, if a nation of 100,000,000 people is to be 
prepared to assert its rights and to defend its flag and its honor 
and its commerce, it has got to maintain an adequate army and 
navy, and it costs money. They can not be created upon the 
instant. We all know that it takes from one to three years to 
build a battleship of the first class, and that it would be idle 
to attempt to create a navy after the necessity for its use had 
arisen; and it would be just as idle to attempt to create an army. 
We have got always to maintain an adequate army and navy or 
else we have got to adopt the policy of some of the pacificists—I 
do not know whether they are entirely agreed upon it—to abolish 
the Army and Navy. Then we could save the money, and then 
when Mexico or Turkey or the Barbary pirates, if there be any, 
cast our citizens into prison and put the torture upon them, 
whenever any nation has a boundary dispute with us or at- 
tempts to use its army or navy in blockading our ports and 
imposing indemnity upon us, we can preach the sweet doctrine 
of moral suasion to them and turning the other cheek as an 
argument that we think it is not in accordance with the spirit 
of an enlightened age to use these horrible instruments of force 
against us; that we ought to submit to some kind of an inter- 
national arbitration tribunal to be organized and sit down and 
talk it over. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Connecticut 
yield to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I do. 

Mr. POMERENE. I notice the Senator has several times ex- 
pressed his view of the necessity for an adequate Navy and an 
adequate Army. What in his judgment would be an adequate 
Navy or an adequate Army? 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, I think I have heard the 
Senator ask that same question before. I will say to him that it 
would depend entirely upon the circumstances. I would say in 
general terms that nothing would be adequate, no matter how 
large, either as a naval or a military establishment, that was not 
properly and proportionately balanced and equipped in every 
branch of all the auxiliaries of the service, so that, the chain 
being no stronger thun the weakest link, the progress and 
rapidity of action of a fleet or an Army depending absolutely 
upon the slowest unit it could be operated perfectly to what- 
ever extent it existed, so that it would not be unbalanced and 
onesided and insufficiently supplied with artillery, or with cav- 
alry, or with infantry; that whatever size it was, it would be a 
perfect instrument of its size; that our Naval Establishment 
should not be perfect of its size in line of battleships or dread- 
naughts or superdreadnaughts and be absolutely deficient in the 
colliers that furnish those dreadnaughts with coal, so that the 
humiliating and mortifying spectacle might never again be wit- 
nessed, as it was witnessed when our great fleet was sent around 
the world for the purpose of giving an exhibition to foreign 
nations of the majesty and power of this Nation, that it would 
have to be furnished with the fuel by which it navigated from 
one foreign port to another by the colliers leased from other 
Governments with whom, if we ever wanted to use our Navy, 
we might be at war. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Connecticut 
yleld to the Senator from Washington? 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Certainly. 

Mr. JONES. I wish to ask the Senator from Connecticut if 
he does not think it might be interesting to get a definition from 
the Senator from Ohio [Mr. PounkNE] as to what an adequate 
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Navy may be? I find that the Democratic platform of 1912 
says: 

The party that proclaimed and has always enforced the Monroe 
doctrine and was sponsor for the new Navy will continue faithfully 
to observe the constitutional requirements to provide and maintain 
an adequate and well-proportioned Navy 

And so forth. 

I would be very much gratified if the Senator from Ohio 
would also give his definition of what an adequate Navy is. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Connecticut 
yield further to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. BRANDEGEER. Certainly. 

Mr. POMERENE. I do not think I am a dreamer by any 
means. I am quite willing that there shall be an adequate 
Navy and an adequate Army, but when I hear a gentleman in 
the public service using those terms in legislative halls the 
situation is somewhat different from a general declaration 
which may be made by a political party. The question is con- 
fronting us now, it seems, in conjunction with the Army and 
Navy bills. When they speak of an adequate Navy or an ade- 
quate Army, am I to understand as a legislator that this 
means an expenditure of $100,000,000 a year or a thousand 
million dollars a year? I have heard no one give to me an 
intelligent declaration on that subject; and, not meaning to 
get into a controversy with the distinguished Senator from 
Connecticut or with the distinguished Senator from Washing- 
ton, it occurred to me that it was quite a pertinent question, 
in view of the fact that this is under discussion at the present 
time. ; 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I yield to the Senator from Washington. 

Mr. JONES. I did not want to get into any controversy, 
either. I was simply desirous of getting for my own informa- 
tion the idea of the Senator from Ohio as to what would be 
an adequate Army or in adequate Navy. The Senator did not 
give us any expression of his views as to what an adequate 
Army or an adequate Navy is. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I did not, and, of course, it is impos- 
sible, as the Senator from Ohio knew it would be impossible, for 
me now or anybody else to describe in number of vessels or 
number of men what would be “ adequate.” 

Mr. POMERENE. It was not I who was discussing the ques- 
tion; it was the Senator from Connecticut who raised the ques- 
tion. I have heard suggestions made that we perhaps ought to 
add 100,000 or 200,000 men to the Army. I do not profess to 
know, but I take no lesson whatever from conditions as they 
preyail in the militarism of Europe. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, may I suggest to the 
Senator that I am in accord with his views on that subject. 
There is a contrariety of opinion as to what is necessary to con- 
stitute an adequate Army. The Secretary of War, who has 
given the matter very great consideration, thinks that an Army 
of 105,000 to 110,000 men would constitute an adequate Army, 
and I am inclined to agree with him in that opinion; but I think 
everyone concedes, whether they agree as to the number of men 
or not, that there ought to be some method adopted in this 
country for creating and maintaining a reserve that might be 
called for at any time. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President—— 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, I believe I must decline 
to yield to a tripartite colloquy, because my remarks will be 
brief and I should like to finish them. 

Mr. POMERENE. Will the Senator permit me simply to 
make this statement, in view of what he has recited? 

Mr, BRANDEGEE. Very well. 

Mr. POMERENE. I am not sure that I am ready to accept 
that; but I have been more impressed with the views as ex- 
pressed by the junior Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. WEEKS] 
in a speech which he made some weeks ago than I have by 
anything else which I have heard upon the floor of the Senate 
upon this subject. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I am very much gratified if any impres- 
sion has been made whatever upon this subject in the line re- 
ferred to by the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. President, the Senator from Ohio did raise the question 
of what was adequate, I apologize to him. I was addressing 
the Senate, and the Senator rose in his place and asked me 
what I thought was an adequate Army and Navy. That is the 
cause of all this digression. À 

Now, the Senator will never get a more precise answer to his 
own inquiry than he will to the inquiry of what is a “ reason- 
able doubt” in a law case. It is the kind of doubt that a rea- 
sonable man would entertain on the question, in view of all 
the circumstances, which simply begs the question. What 
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would be an adequate Navy now and an adequate Army now 
would not be adequate if. the danger of international compli- 
cations between our Nation and other nations were greater 
than it is now. What would be best or what would be the 


composite judgment of the ninety-six Members of the Senate 


and the four hundred and odd Members of the House as to what 
would be wisest to start in with as a proper increase in the 
standing Army in time of peace is utterly beyond the ability of 
me or the Senator from Ohio to say. But I haye a definite 
enough notion about it to say this, and I refer, as the Senator 
from Ohio did upon this subject regarding the Army and the 
Navy as one military branch of the Government in cooperation 
and the great arm of the Government, to the masterly address 
of the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Lopez] here a few 
weeks ago. 

He showed that with that portion of our Army which we are 
compelled to maintain in our insular pessessions and at Panama 
excepted, with 100,000,000 people here dependent upon 2 mobile 
force of 25,000 men, is not adequate even under existing cir- 
cumstances for this country. It ought to be increased, but above 
all we ought to find out to our satisfaction whether what we 
have as a nucleus is organized upon that basis of elasticity and 
easy and proper expansion so that it can be even the nucleus 
of what may be necessary to have if complications should arise. 

Now, that can not be unreasonable, it strikes me. No man 
and no combination of business men in any business of large 
magnitude, or small, either, would for an instant permit his 
organization, his force, to be upon a basis where it was not 
‘reasonably responsive to the probabilities of the future, and 
he would not wait until the emergency arose. If his business 
is liable to expand next year, he would not wait until it had 
expanded before he had provided for the extension of his or- 
‘ganization. I am perfectly satisfied, Mr. President, in my own 
mind, that if this Congress would only allow itself to hold up 
to its own eyes what the conditions are of preparedness as to 
our Army and Navy they would not dare, as trustees of this 
great country’s interests, to allow the conditions to remain any 
longer as they are now. 

Mr. President, anybody who knows nothing more about this 
Armageddon that is going on in Europe and Asia than he may 
‘read in the headlines of the daily press knows perfectly well 
that those armies are equipped with accessories and auxiliaries 
of which we are almost barren here in this country. 

I refer again to the statistics laid before Congress and in the 
hope of stirring it to transact and perform its manifest duty 
by the Senator from Massachusetts. He gave the statistics of 
an attempted rendezvous for experimental purposes of our sub- 
marine fleet, and it was an astounding and a pathetic recital. 
If n submarine is meant for any other purpose than to steam 
from one repair shop to another and to go out of commission 
when there is anything to do in the submarine line, then our 
submarine fleet at the time it assembled, so that its capacity 
could be ascertained, was a hospital and an ambulance corps 
instead of an effective fighting machine. Now, it is easy to find 
out whether that is so or not. 

The Senator from Massachusetts said that it was shown by 
the official reports. He had had the industry to get them 
together and extract the facts. If that is so, what is the condi- 
tion of the rest of our Naval Establishment? 

I myself think the Naval Establishment is a great deal 
better off than is the Army Establishment. I think what con- 
stitute our first line—the large battleships—are in good con- 
dition, probably, though I think the personnel and the effi- 
ciency of the men in action may have deteriorated somewhat; 
but the country does not want to govern itself upon what I 
think or what somebody else suspects or what some third party 
may apprehend. Can there be any excuse for not finding out 
“where we are at”? That is all the country wants to know. 

I am satisfied that if we find out the truth about this mat- 
ter, and it needs a remedy, Congress will supply the remedy, 
for I think Congress will want to do what they think is their 
duty and what the people want them to do. I have no doubt 
that we have a common-sense people, and I do not think they 
are relying for their protection upon any resolutions that any 
peace society is passing or upon any diplomatic assurances of 
“distinguished consideration” from parties from whom other 
people may apprehend danger at some time or other. 

‘I think our people want an adequate Army and Navy to 
protect the peace and good order of the country and to protect 
our commerce abroad and our flag everywhere. Why, Mr. 


President, a mobile army of 25,000 men scattered about this 
country, the Infantry never drilling together or cooperating 
with the Cavalry, with only a few battalions of each in one 
fort and a few guns and portions of artillery in another fort, 
and a few regiments of Infantry scattered about from Goy- 


the pur 


ernors Island to Maine and on the plains of the great West 
if you could get them all together, and once operate them to- 
gether, they would hardly make more than an honorary staff 
of the German Kaiser; yet Senators and Representatives and 
peace advocates stand up all over the country and talk about 
militarism in this country. To my mind it is too absurd to 
discuss. 

‘Mr. President, I have said a great deal more about this mat- 
ter, in a more or less random way, than I intended to do; but 
inasmuch as the discussion of the bill has just begun, I desire 
to ask the Secretary to rend an editorial in the Army and Navy 
Journal of February 20, two days ago, and two very short edi- 


itorials from two leading metropolitan newspapers which relate 


to these questions, 

The ‘PRESIDING ‘OFFICER (Mr. LEA of Tennessee in the 
chair), Without objection, the Secretary will read as requested. 

Mr. FLETCHER. May I ask the Senator if he would not just 
as soon have these editorials printed in the Recorp as to have 
them read? 

Mr.-BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, if there were any great 
rush I would; but it will take only five minutes, I. assure the 
Senator, to read them. I should like what few Senators have 
honored me with their attention to hear them, and I know they 
would not read them if they went into the Record. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the Scere- 


‘tary will read as requested. 


The Secretary read as follows: 


[From the Army and Navy Journal of Feb. 20, 1918.1 
A CALL ro Anus. 3 


If President Wilson consults his militar: 


advisers, he will-ask author- 
ity from Congress to mobilize an army o 


1,000,000 volunteers, not for 

se of mang war but to avoid war by preserving neutrality 
and maintaining our honor and dignity. Placing a million volunteers 
under training wonld amount to a deciaration that the United States 
is preparing to insist upon its rights and resist aggression. It would 
be a measure of peace, as it might possibly avert the war toward waich 
we are now fast drifting, as every student of military history must 
see, and it would at least partially prepare us to meet the shock of war 
if war must come. It would also go far to solve the problem of un- 


f volunteers responded, the most vigorous policy on the part of tho 
War rtment could not prepare them for service in the field within 
less than a year, To send them into battle earlier would be a repeti- 


-employed labor with which we are contending. 


‘tion of the blunder of the first battles of all ot our wars thus far, 


Without adequate training a volunteer army would be as helpless in 
defending the Nation against an attack as were the citizen soldiers in 
defending the Capital against the attack of the British: regulars in the 
War of 1812. The mobilization of volunteer troops at this time could 
not be construed as a hostile demonstration against any nation. It 
would only amount to a preparation for future developments in the 
world-wide war. Switzerland and Holland have mobilized their troops 
to maintain their neutrality, and similar steps are being taken by ‘Italy. 
None of these nations is more vitally interested or deeply involved in 
the European war than is the United States at the present time. ‘The 
armies of Italy, Switzerland, and Holland are made up of trained sol- 
diers. They are ready for war at a moment's notice, while-a volunteer 
army that would be called out by the President would be composed of 
recruitS in training for future service. This country would only be 
taking the steps for the creation of an army of defense which should 
have n taken years ago, Further delay in preparing some measure 
of defense may be fatal to us. 

The necessity for calling out a Volunteer Army is made more urgent 
because of the peace-at-any-price policy which is being preached so vo- 
ciferously from the housetops with the tacit, if not with the open, ap- 
proval of those in authority. Foreign nations not only realize that we 
are not prepared to defend ourselves, but are under the impression that-we 
never will be. On this account, neither Germany nor Great Britain is 
giving any serious consideration to the protests of the State Department 
except in words, and ‘Japan is going ahead with its plans for the domi- 
nation of China and the Pacifie Ocean without considering the wishes or 
the interests of this country. ‘This is ominous of war, for in the end 
the belligerent instincts of this country, which are only lying dormant, 
will be aroused by a realization that our people have been misled by the 
false theories of the peace fanatics. Have those in authority forgotten 
how, after the firing upon Fort Sumter in 1861, and again after the 
sinking of the Maine in 1898, war came like a flash out.of a clear sky? 
He who rightly reads the signs of the heavens can see the war clouds 
once more gathering. 

If the President should call for such an army as is . aggres- 
sions on the part of the gre powers would cease, and is it not time 
that we showed our teeth? During the present war no one can afford 
to engage in hostilities with this country, though it is obvious to all that 
our State Department is not in a position to enforce any of its demands. 


Every ste the diplomatic controversy between 9 and the 
pret me sizes the unpreparedness of this Nation to defend itself 
against a 


ion. 

The calling out of a million volunteers would be the quickest and 
most practical way of solving the question of national defense. It 
would determine whether it is safe for this Nation to continue to depend 
upon the volunteer system to 3 an adequate land force. It would 
be too late to attempt to raise a large force of volunteers after we 
had been attacked. As Secretary Garrison in his annual report con- 
tended, to concede that it would take six months to train a Volunteer 
Army is virtually an admission of defeat in a war with any of the 
great nations, and we are fast drifting toward war. 

If this Nation could keep a million Volunteers under arms for a 
limited period, a foundation could be laid for an adequate land force. 
The Regular Army and the Organized Militia could be used as a nucleus 
for the training and organization of the Volunteer Army for a further 

eriod, after which the Volunteers could go back to civil life as a real 
orce of reserves. Provision could be made for an annual mobilization 
of the Volunteers, and they could be kept in condition to be called into 
the field repidiy. All the questions of equipment and provision of 
reserve supplies could be worked out by the General Staff of the Army, 
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and the country could then have something approaching an a 
land force. Not only could the present, but the future needs of the 
country’s defense be provided for at a minimum of expense, and we 
would have a breathing spell in which to organize a complete system 
5 — and furnish ourselves with an adequate supply of the muni- 
tions of war. 

We do not overlook the nece for strengthening our first line of 
defense, the Navy, but that is a subject for separate consideration, We 
limit ourselves accordingly in this statement to what is not only imme- 
diately practicable and necessary, but what appeals most directly to 
popular support. 

As to the Regular 188. it is only necessary to suggest that all of 
the great military reputations gained during the Civil War were gained 
in the command of volunteer troops, and in numerous cases by men of 
the age of those who are now serving in the rank of subalterns. 

The politics of the matter does not, of course, concern us. But an 
administration that would act on this advice would secure the approval 
of the country, which is always quick to respond to bold action. Timi 
counsels never win applause except from those who are past the fighting 
age or who are in the smug enjoyment of a prosperity shared by only 
a minority of their fellows. 


[From the New York Times of Feb. 21, 1915.] 
GEN. GREENE ON OUR DEFENSES. 


The object of Gen. Francis Vinton Greene in his little book called 
„The Present Military Situation in the United States, which is the 
subject of an article in the magazine section of the Sunday Times to- 
day, is not to excite alarm, not to impress Americans with a sense of 
danger, not to cause New Yorkers to apprehend a sudden bombardment 
and Invasion of their port by a foreign foe. On the poner t h he 
is at pains to state all the facts in the case in a forcible an ee resque 
way, his 2 is chiefly to promote intelligent consideration of our 
national defenses. Two Secretaries of War, Mr. Stimson and Mr, Garri- 
son, have failed to interest ret do Aa pms of this country In the 
defects of our military system; t of late, with thoughts of war 
forced upon them, the public has given many evidences of awakening 
interest, and there is no doubt that Secretary Garrison's modest plan to 
bring the strength of the Army up to the requirements of the law has 
received general approval. Co thus far has been disposed to treat 
the matter lightly, to be guided by false counsels, and to reject plans 
of essential improvement on the ground of economy, while showing 
small sense of the need of that desirable quality in their treatment of 
certain other appropriation bills of larger political significance. 

Gen. Greene’s prophecy of the invasion is fanciful, of course, but it 
e a clear picture of a possible 9 That It will ever occur 

e does not believe, because he expects the American Nation to arouse 
its representatives in Congress to wholesome action. We must have on 
this continent a mobile Army of about 50,000 men, well-officered, apart 
from the troops we need in our outlying possessions ; our coast defenses 
must be strengthened, scout aeroplanes must be obtained, and intelligent 
provision made for an army reserve. Also, the disposition too frequently 
manifested in Congress to retard the normal development of our Navy 
must be checked, 


{From the New York Sun of Feb. 21, 1915.] 
SECRETARY GARRISON’S OMISSION. 

Secretary Garrison has learned that national defense is a sub. of 
minor interest to the American people. Of course, Mr. Garrison is 
thinking of the land forces; our Navy, whatever its deficiencies may be, 
has not been neglected. In a timely article in the Century for March 
Mr. Garrisor says that “it is only in the matter of national defense 
and the precautions to be taken with respect to it that we find an un- 
willingness to study the past, face the facts, and do what experience 


dictates.” 

In their cities the aga demand large police forces, efficient fire 
departments, and boa of health directed by well-trained medical men. 
But when it comes to any Fie capa to provide an 1 Army for 
the defense of the United tes and to make preparations for a war 
that is not in sight the American ore show little or no interest. So 
declares. Mr. Garrison, and he is ght. What a great service he would 
render the country by rousing it from its apathy and making, poopie 
understand that it is just as necessary for the United States, with its 


“ far-flung" coast lines, to have the means of calling a powerful home- 
defense Army into the field as to 88 a sions avy of dread- 
ublicity, more publie 


peat er and submarines, Only Jy; 
pub aras accomplish the miracle, 

The retary of War makes a beginning in this article, but Arm 
men who have studied the matter — will hardly agree wit 
him that the piecemeal legislation he proposes is wise because Congress 
can not be expected to act any comprehensive scheme of organi- 
zation, such as officers of the General Staff have ready to present to the 
House and Senate, but which has not yet seen the light, owing to the 
Secretary's policy of suppression. What Mr. Garrison 8 is an 
addition of 25,000 men and 1,000 officers to the mobile Army and 
10,000 men to the Coast 5 

The General Staff D would like to see an increase of the Army, 
but they would alsd like to see the Army properly organized on the 


division plan, so that it could be expanded both 


, and still more 


scientifically and 
5 to a war footing in any emergency. As the General Staff has 
pointed out, “even a small army should be correctly organized as an 
army.” Otherwise, when the call to arms comes political conditions 
will rule, as in the past, the raising of an army for national defense. 
Secretary Garrison would have made a better beginning in his appeal 
to the country if he had also explained the General Staff's draft of a 
reorganization bill and vigorously urged it. Some day the plan will be 
taken up and put on the statute book, for reorganization of the Army 
3 the first essential in any intelligent system of national 
efense, 


Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, it appears from the latter 
part of the editorial from the New York Sun which the Secre- 
tary has just read that the General Staff has a plan—that it 
has made recommendations for the increase of our military 
establishment and, to a certain extent, for its reorganization, 
and the words in that article fairly imply, I think, that the 
Secretary of War has suppressed that plan. He may have per- 
fectly good and wise motives for not having transmitted it to 
Congress; I do not know; but it does seem to me—— 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. May I interrupt the Senator? 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Con- 
necticut yield to the Senator from Oregon? 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Certainly. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I do not think there has been any 
general plan adopted other than the general reorganization plan 
of 1912, which has been published in pamphlet form. The Secre- 
tary of War may have received some suggestions in that line, 
but they have not been embodied in the form of a recommenda- 
tion as yet. I think the Senator from Connecticut does not want 
to do the Secretary of War an injustice. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Oh, far from it. I used the word “ sup- 
pressed” because that is the word the newspaper article uses. 
I accompanied it with a declaration on my part that he may 
have been entirely justified in doing it if he had done it. But, 
whatever the fact may be, I have no doubt that the General 
Staff, Mr. President, which is practically the staff of the Sec- 
retary of War, composed of his official expert advisors, have 
modern, up-to-date views upon the question of what should be 
done for our Army, and I think very likely some of the notions 
that they had in the report of 1912, to which the Senator from 
Oregon has referred, may have been modified by events which 
have transpired since the 1st of last August in the foreign 
wars; but I do not know as to that. However that may be, it 
seems to me that the men who hold the purse strings, the rep- 
resentatives of the people of the United States of America here 
in Congress, who are obliged to formulate the policy or to adopt 
recommendations, who are obliged to make the appropriations, 
and who have to justify them or explain them to their constitu- 
ents at home, are entitled fairly to every ray of light that can 
be shed upon this question, 

I have seen in the past, when certain people and certain 
publications referred to the efforts Mr. GARDNER, of Massachu- 
setts, has been making in the House to secure additional infor- 
mation with respect to this whole problem of national defense, 
it was attempted to be set aside on the ground that it was a 
political drive upon the administration, or something of that 
kind. Now, Mr. President, it is needless to say that in our 
foreign relations political parties cease to exist, at least in this 
Chamber; and on the question of our Army and Navy I would 
no more think of playing politics or attempting to take any 
political advantage than I would upon a religions question. I 
am sure that every Senator of any political party in this Cham- 
ber views the question of the Army and Navy—at the present 
time, at least—as a very graye question and a question involving 
the honor and welfare—I will not use the word “ existence,” 
because I think this Nation would exist no matter what could 
be done—but the honor and welfare of this Nation; and any- 
thing that I have said or intend to say is utterly without any 
political idea or any intention to reflect upon the adminis- 
tration. 

Mr. President, this administration is not responsible, except 
in a very small part, for whatever situation may exist in the 
Army and Navy. It may be responsible, and T think it is, for 
not giving us the light and advising us to correct the faults that 
have grown up in both establishments during a long series of 
years under the administrations of both political parties, but 
principally under that of the party to which I myself belong. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, may I interrupt the Senator? 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Certainly. 

Mr. WARREN. I have been listening attentively to what 
the Senator has said, and I agree with him in a great many of 
the positions he has taken. I wish to say that he is absolutely 
right when he speaks of the nonpolitical nature of the manner 
in which the Army and Navy and military matters generally 
are handled in the Senate. In a somewhat long service on the 
Committee on Military Affairs I have never seen the time when 
a bystander could have told the difference between the Members 
as to what their politics might be by their acts. 

Now, as to the information which the Senator seeks, we in 
the committee have been somewhat confounded—lI will not say 
“confounded,” but somewhat confused—because of the changes 
advocated from time to time by those high in military position. 
The Senator knows that the General Staff is made up by a detail 
of officers, and that such officers are changed every year or 
two—at least a portion of them—and the Chief of Staff is 
changed every four years or in a less time. I think the chair- 
man of the committee has been at all times ready to increase, 
and, in fact, we have bills now on the calendar to increase the 
Army; but that matter must be taken up, of course, in a regular 
way in legislation. While this does not pertain particularly to 
an appropriation bill, it is entirely proper to speak of it now 
and to discuss it, and to urge immediate and substantial en- 
largement of the Army and Navy, and the Military Affairs Com- 
mittee itself has gone quite a long way in recommending the 
increase of he Army in bills which are now on the calendar, and 
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which I hope will yet be passed during the present session. I 
know the committee voted nearly as a unit on those measures, 
and certainly the chairman has been desirous, as I am very 
glad to testify, during this entire term to get in a position 
where all confusion would be eliminated, so that we might go, 
if not to the entire limit that the more enthusiastic adherents 
desire to go, at least a good long step in the way of increasing 
both the numbers of the Army and its efficiency. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Well, Mr. President, I am glad to hear 
that; and I will say in passing that anything that I have said, 
of course, I do not intend to reflect upon the Committee on 
Military Affairs or the Committee on Naval Affairs of either 
branch of Congress or upon the Members of Congress them- 
selves. I have perhaps expressed myself forcibly, because I 
feel deeply on this question, and I do not think that it has had 
the consideration that its primal importance demands. 

I think we were entitled to have had during the last two 
months a committee investigating the situation of the Army 
and Navy and our national preparedness, so that we could 
have had the benefit of its investigation and report at the time 
the appropriation bills for the military and naval service came 
up. We have not been allowed to do it. I hope that this Con- 
gress, if it shall adjourn on the 4th day of March, will not ad- 
journ without appointing some committee of that nature, which 
during the recess may be considering this tremendously im- 
portant question, and which may be ready to report to the next 
session of Congress, whether it shall be the next regular ses- 
sion or a special session, if one happens to be called. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Horus in the chair). Does 
the Senator from Connecticut yield to the Senator from Oregon? 
Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I thought the Senator had finished. 

‘Mr. BRANDEGEE. I shall conclude in a moment. I was 
about to say, Mr. President, that on this military question I 
have especial confidence in the Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
CHAMBERLAIN], the chairman of the Committee on Military 
Affairs. I know that Senator well enough, and I am suff- 
ciently familiar with his position in matters affecting the wel- 
fare of this Nation, to know that he has the kind of mind that 
will refuse to be clouded by the sawdust, feathers, and froth, 
and the pacificatory words of the people, whose desire is the 
best mental conception that they can form on a proposition; 
and I know that, while what he may advocate may not go as 
far as many others would like to go in the way of strengthen- 
ing our Army and our Naval Establishment, it will be some- 
thing, and that—at least, judging by his course and what he 
says upon this question—it will not be along the line of aban- 
doning ourselves upon the maelstrom of international rapine 
and murder and drifting helplessly, subject to the first dagger 
that any international highwayman chooses to implant in the 
bosom of this Republic. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, it is not necessary for 
me to say that I thank the Senator from Connecticut very much 
for his cordial expressions in my behalf. What I rose for, how- 
ever, was to suggest, without intimating that I cared to limit 
debate or discussion on this bill, that I shall later on, if it 
becomes necessary, insist that the Senate continue the discus- 
sion of the bill until at least 10 o’clock this evening, if it is not 
finished before that time. As I have said, however, I have no 
desire at all to limit any Senator in debate. 

Mr. FALL. Mr. President, I have listened with great inter- 
est to the remarks which have been made here, particularly the 
remarks of the Senator from Colorado [Mr. THomas]. In our 
domestic or internal affairs it is very seldom the law-abiding, 
quiet, peaceable, intelligent citizen from whom we fear any 
violence upon person or property or against whom we find it 
necessary to guard society either as a whole or as to its indi- 
vidual members, It is the burglar, the bandit, the murderer, 
the man without regard for the law, against whom society must 
guard itself and its individual members. 

Yet, Mr. President, within the last few months, even in the 
State which the Senator from Colorado so ably represents, we 
have seen it necessary for society to invoke military rule for 
-its own protection. We have seen it necessary to send the mili- 
tary forces under the direction of the President of the United 
States to the State of Colorado to protect society, not only 
against those who would ordinarily, as we would think, be the 
persons against whom we must protect ourselves, but against 
at least some of the good citizens of Colorado, as it is claimed. 
And, Mr. President, as a general proposition, it is not against 
the civilized nations of the world that another nation must be 
ready to protect itself; but unfortunately, sir, the millenium 
has not yet come, and we have international burglars, bandits, 
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and lawbreakers, and at present, as we have seen, we have 
the greatest conflagration the world has ever known arising 
among the most highly civilized nations. 

What is an adequate Navy or an adequate Army, granting 
that this country must be prepared to protect itself and to make 
itself respected, to protect its citizens wherever they may be 
legally, whether within the boundaries of our own country or 
elsewhere, if that doctrine is longer to be maintained by this 
Government? What is an adequate Navy and an adequate 


? 

I think the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. BRANDEGEE] has 
practically answered that question. His answer, to me at least, 
is satisfactory as to how we are to arrive at the adequate 
Army or Navy necessary for our purposes. He has answered. 
We have military experts, and we have had reports from them 
from time to time; but Congress itself has ignored them for 
years, has failed to carry out their suggestions, and conse- 
quently some of us believe to-day that we have not an adequate 
Army or an adequate Navy—a sufficient nucleus, as the Senator 
has said—around which we may gather sufficient forces, suffi- 
ciently well armed, to protect ourselves against aggression from 
either burglars, bandits among the other nations of the earth 
or civilized countries. We can readily see how it might be 
possible for this country to become involved in a war, or at 
least how this country might be compelled to protect its own 
boundaries against aggression from some of the nations that 
are now engaged in this great world war. 

The Senator from Colorado has said that he has seen the 
great line extending between ourselves and our civilized neigh- 
bor on the north, without fortifications and without soldiers 
upon it, and that that of itself is to his mind a sufficient answer 
to all the arguments of those whom he chooses to call militarists. 
Why, Mr. President, I can see and he can see and every other 
Senator can see how, if the war should happen to take a certain 
turn, it might be that very line which would be crossed by those 
seeking to attack that neighbor of ours on the north. It might 
be, if we had no adequate Army or Navy for our own defense, 
that the easiest way in which Canada could be reached by some 
enemy would be across the territory of the United States. 

“Oh, but,” it is said, “you need not fear anything of that 
sort.“ The same thing was said to Belgium and Luxembourg, 
that they need fear nothing of that kind. 

Mr. President, there is another neighbor to this country— 
a neighbor to the south of us. Conditions in Mexico at the 
present time are very similar to the conditions as they existed 
in 1858. The attention of the Congress was repeatedly called, 
between the years from 1856 to 1860, to the conditions existing 
in Mexico, not only with reference to the duty of the United 
States to some extent to preserve order upon this hemisphere 
but with reference to the danger which might inure to this 
country itself if it allowed conditions within the boundaries of 
our unfortunate neighbor on the south to continue as they ex- 
isted then. Prophecies were made in this Chamber by Senators 
from various States that the conditions existing in Mexico as 
they were at that time might possibly result in dragging this 
country into a war with a foreign nation. 

Had it not been for the fact that from 1860 to 1865 we were 
engaged in a great civil war, we would have been brought face 
to face with the conditions which had been prophesied by those 
speaking here, and by a President of the United States in a 
message to this body. As it was, unable to carry out the doc- 
trine which we had announced in 1823, and which we have main- 
tained down to the present time, we could only protest against 
the action of France in sending 18,000 veteran soldiers from her 
country into Mexico to place Maximilian in Chapultepec upon 
the Mexican throne. We could not send the armed forces of 
the United States to back that protest; but so soon as the Civil 
War was over we did throw 25,000 veteran troops upon the Rio 
Grande, and notified Napoleon III, as well as the Emperor of 
Austria, that in the event they did not withdraw the French 
troops, and did not cease to aid Maximilian in his ambitions, 
the United States would of itself drive the French out and 
Maximilian from the throne. Had not that demand of the 
United States been complied with, the result would have been 
war between this country and France, growing out of the inter- 
nal difficulties within Mexico, with which it was said then, as 
it is said now, that this country has nothing to do. 

Mr. President, I for one see the same difficulties staring us 
in the face to-day that those who spoke here from 1858 to 1860 
saw confronting us from Mexican sources at that time. I hope 
the policy so far followed by this Government with relation to 
Mexico may not result as the policy of inaction at that time 
resulted. I hope the time may not come when we may be face 


to face with the armed forces of some other country upon Mexi- 
can soil; but, unfortunately, sir, if this country were to be 
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dragged into this great war which is sweeping over. the world, 
the point of danger to the United States, the point from which 
the attack would almost inevitably come upon this country, is 
Mexico upon the south. There is no power there to prevent the 
landing of troops. There is no power in Mexico to prevent the 
overrunning of the entire country by foreign troops, either for 
the purpose of permanently acquiring territory in that country 
or for the purpose of reaching us upon our unprotected south- 
ern border, for along the southern border of the United States 
for thousands of miles there are no fortifications and but few 
armed forces of the United States. There are magnificent har- 
bors upon the coast of Mexico inviting an attack upon this 
country and railroads reaching from those harbors to our 
borders; and, as I say, if unfortunately this country were in- 
volved in war, in my judgment the attack would come from the 
weakest point, which is Mexico. 

I know that matters of this kind have been considered by 
some of those interested or involved in Mexican difficulties; 
and it is a matter of common knowledge, published in the pub- 
lic press of Mexico time and again, repeatedly spoken of openly 
in public meetings, that negotiations have from time to time 
been entered into between one or more of the factions in Mexico 
and foreign countries with which we may at almost any moment 
be involved in very, very graye international questions. 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Martine of New Jersey in 
the chair). Does the Senator from New Mexico yield to the 
Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. FALL. I do. 

Mr. KENYON. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

Mr. FALL. Mr. President, I have no desire myself for the 
calling of a quorum. 2 

Mr. KENYON. I know that; still, I think more Senators 
should be here. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Iowa sug- 
gests the absence of a quorum. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Bankhead James 
Brady Johnson 
Brandegee Jones 
Burleig Kenyon 


Kern 
La Follette 
La 


Simmons 


amden 
Chamberlain 
Chil 


Fletcher 
Gallinger 
Gore 
Gronna 
Hardwick 


Saulsbury 
Shafroth 


Martin, Va. 
Sheppard 


Martine, N. J. 
Hollis Myers Sherman 
Hughes Nelson Shively 

Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, I have been requested to an- 
nounce that the senior Senator from Arizona IMr. ASHURST] 
is necessarily absent on business of the Senate. i 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. The junio: Senator from Missouri 
[Mr. REED] is necessarily absent from the sessions of the Sen- 
ate. I make this announcement and ask that it may stand for 
the day. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Sixty-five Senators have re- 
sponded to their names. A quorum is present. 

Mr. FALL. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from New Mexico, 

Mr. FALL. I am aware that I have taken the time of the 
Senate upon more than one occasion upon some branches of 
this question, which I consider of such grave interest to the 
United States. I am further aware that any public man or 
any Member of Congress who announces himself as in favor of 
an adequate Army or Navy, or who expresses a sentiment which 
he intends to be in the nature of what he understands as the 
duty of the Government to its citizens, or which he intends as 
an appeal to citizens who may entertain the same views as 
those entertained by himself, but who, he thinks, may not un- 
derstand the facts or the circumstances as he understands 
them—lI appreciate the fact that in the eyes of very many good, 
sincere, earnest people of this country that public servant or 
public man is viewed as a “jingo” and is spoken of by those 
who do not agree with him in all matters as one desiring to 
fasten a policy of militarism upon this country. 

Knowing this as 1 do, and knowing that I have at times 
trespassed upon the time of the Senate by calling attention for 
the last three years, since July 22, 1912, upon various occa- 
sions, to the conditions which I believe constitute an ever- 
increasing danger to the future peace and welfare of this coun- 
try—realizing that and yet knowing conditions as they exist 
south of our boundary line as I do, believing that some of the 
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people who should have equal interest and who have equal in- 
terest in these questions with myself do not understand them; 
believing, with due deference to the present administration, 
that neither the President of the United States nor his Secre- 
tary of State understand those conditions or realize their con- 
stant, continuing menace and threat to the peace of this country, 
to the safety of this country. which I see from my standpoint, 
I shall do my duty as I see it and accept the designation of 
“ jingo” or “militarist ” from those who desire to confer such 
an appellation upon me, because, sir, I think the time has come 
in the history of this country when the people of the country 
should obtain information, from whatever source possible, in 
order that, as I said once before in this body, public opinion 
in the United States may be informed, and whatsoever action 
is finally taken by this country may be under the pressure of 
informed and not inflamed public opinion, 

Entertaining these views, and believing, as I do, without 
egotism, that I understand the situation south of us as pos- 
sibly few public men do, I think it my duty to call the atten- 
tion of the Senate of the United States and of the people of 
the United States to some of the phases of the conditions exist- 
ing now in Mexico, and possibly, incidentally, to some of the 
mistakes already made by this Government in the treatment of 
affairs in Mexico, and some which will inevitably be made if 
the present want of policy by this Government is to be con- 
tinued. To do this intelligently it will be necessary for me 
to call the attention of the Senate to some facts as well known 
to other Members of this body as to myself, but possibly not 
now impressed upon their minds as vividly as upon mine—first, 
to the condition in Mexico at the time President Wilson was 
inaugurated on the 4th of March two years ago. 

Prior to that time for 35 years Mexico had progressed as 
few countries in its condition have ever progressed in civiliza- 
tion, development, and education. I know that but recently it 
has been said by the President that for 30 years more than 80 
per cent of the people of Mexico have had nothing to do with 
their Government, not even a “look in,” as I believe he ex- 
pressed it; nothing to do with the election of their officials or 
with the administration of their laws. Apparently the Presi- 
dent has conceived the idea that the great masses of the Mexi- 
ean people were left during the thirty odd years of the Diaz 
administration with no educational advantages, with no at- 
tempt to elevate them in the scale of humanity, but that they 
were simply exploited by foreigners and by residents of Mexico 
for their own private, individual benefit; that now this great 
mass of the Mexican people had uprisen and were demanding 
their rights, and the President himself, sympathizing with this 
great uprising of the masses in Mexico, has determined that 
he should allow them to work out, as he expresses it, their own 
Salvation. 

Mr. President, a different opinion of Mexico has been held 
by other prominent officials of the present administration; and 
I want to call the attention of the Senate to one of the ex- 
pressions of the Secretary of State, Mr. Bryan, to which he 
gave utterance after his return from Mexico upon his first 
visit to that country, wherein he says: 

Fifth. That President Diaz is entirely deservin 
bestowed upon him by his own ple, by resident Americans, and by 
visitors, e has a genius for public affairs, understands the conditions 
and needs of his le, and has their confidence to a degree seldom 
enjoyed by an executive, either hereditary or elective. While the ad- 
vantages of a stable government are now so generally recognized that 
his death or resignation would not disturb the existing order of things, 
yet his qualifications have been so amply proved and his administration 
so completely successful that his people are unanimous in the hope that 
he may yet enjoy many years of official life. 

Again, after his second visit Mr. Bryan was called upon, as 
he said, by citizens all over the United States for information 
as to Mexico and for advice as to investment in that country 
by American citizens, capitalists, artisans, railroad men, and 
bankers. He was asked whether he thought that Mexico was a 
favorable place for men to zo to seek investment or work, and 
he goes fully into the question, citing examples where Ameri- 
cans have gone there and made money not only by the invest- 
ment of capital, but as skilled workmen in various lines. The 
general tenor or trend of all his statement upon the subject 
constitutes advice to Americans to go into Mexico under the 
beneficent Diaz administration, invest their capital, and seek 
work there, and again he speaks in conclusion along that subject 
of Diaz himself and of the condition of affairs in Mexico: 

All things considered, Mexico's experience is illustrative of the growth 
of Democratic principles and can be studied with profit by Americans. 
The friendship existing to-day between the United States and Mexico is 
b. upon an identity of interests and upon a growing identity of 


of the encominms 


ideas. 

Mr. Bryan speaks of visiting the schools, of seeing the recep- 
tion by President Diaz of 5,000 school children at Chapultepec 
from the public schools of the District of Mexico alone. He 
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speaks of the great stride of education and of the establishment 
of public schools in practically every district in Mexico. 

We are now told that this was the era of the butcher and that 
the people of Mexico have risen in their might to wrest from 
those who have so long exploited them the powers of their own 
government. 

Mr. President, I am firm in the belief that the President of 
the United States is sincere in the statement which he is now 
making. When this administration came in there had been a 
revolution in Mexico. The result of it was to overthrow the 
Madero Government. The final result of it was the assassina- 
tion of President Madero and of his vice president Suarez. 
Apparently this administration had been impressed with the 
idea that the Madero administration represented the desires 
and the wishes of 80 per cent of the Mexican population, con- 
cerning whom the President is constantly referring in inter- 
views and in public speeches. 

I shall show later in the course of my remarks something 
of the truth of the conditions underlying, which the President 
never grasped and which have never been understood by any 
officer of this administration so far as I understand it; and with- 
out understanding those conditions it is impossible for the 
President of the United States to deal intelligently with Mexi- 
can questions, as he still insists that he shall be allowed to 
deal with them in some manner. s 

Huerta was an officer at that time, a general in the Mexican 
Army. He assisted in the capture of Madero. He has been 
accused in this country of at least knowing of the plot which 
resulted in the murder of Madero and Suarez. The President of 
the United States, in his first message to the Congress of the 
United States, in which he mentioned Mexican affairs, stated the 
conditions as he undoubtedly understood them to exist with 
reference to Huerta’s accession to power and what he as the 
President of this country proposed to do and had done with 
reference to such conditions in Mexico. All the Members of 
the Senate, of course, recall the message of the President, but 
for the purposes of my argument, that I may show the misunder- 
standing now existing in the mind of the President and of many 
of the people of the United States with reference to this subject, 
I am going to call the attention of the Senate to the wording 
of at least a portion of that message. The President says: 

Accordingly, I took the liberty of sending the Hon. John Lind, 
formerly governor of Minnesota, as my personal spokesman and rep- 
resentative, to the City of Mexico, with the following instructions: 

Press Ma? A earnestly upon the attention of those who are now exer- 
cising authority or wielding influence in Mexico the following considera- 
tions and advice: 

“The Government of the United States does not feel at liberty any 
longer to stand inactively by while it becomes daily more and more 
evident that no real progress is being made toward the establishment of 


a diosa at the city of Mexico which the country will obey and 
respect.“ 


This message was August 27, 1914: 

The Government of the United States does not stand in the same case 
with the other t Governments of the world in respect of what is 
happening or what is likely to happen in Mexico. We offer our good 
offices, not only because of our genuine desire to play the part of a 
friend, but also because we are expected by the powers of the world to 
act as Mexico’s nearest friend. 

* s$ s La * $ * 


A satisfactory settlement seems to us to be conditioned on 
(a) An immediate cessation of fighting throughout Mexico, a definite 
armistice solemnly entered into and scrupulously observed ; 


(b) Security given for an early and election in which all will 
agree to take part; 


(c) The consent of Gen. Huerta to bind himself not to be a candidate 
for election as President of the Republic at this election ; an 

(d) The agreement of all parties to abide by the results of the elec- 
tion and cooperate in the most loyal way in organizing and supporting 
the new administration. 


The President then continues: 


Mr. Lind executed his delicate and difficult mission with singular 
tact, firmness. and good judgment, and made clear to the authorities at 
the City of Mexico not only the purpose of his visit but also the spirit 
in which it had been undertaken. But the pees he submitted 
were rejected in a note the full text of which I take the liberty of 
laying before you. 

Mr. President, the proposals which Mr. Lind submitted to 
Huerta in Mexico have never been laid before this body or be- 
fore the Congress of the United States. The tactful proposals 
of John Lind to Huerta have never been referred to the Senate, 
nor have they ever been published by the Government of the 
United States. Ali we know is what the President has given 
us here as his instructions to Lind and the answer of Gamboa 
and Huerta; but Lind’s proposals have never been presented to 
us. We have been compelled, or will be compelled if we want 
any information as to what the tactful proposals of Mr. Lind 
were to Mr. Huerta, to search the press of the country. Con- 
gress has been left uninformed by the executive department of 
the Government. 

In April of last year there was published in the North Amer- 
ican Review a translation from the Mexican of the Lind pro- 


posals. I am aware of the fact that the North American Re- 
view is not an official publication of the Government. It may 
not at all times be the mouthpiece of the administration; but 
at any rate, in the absence of any other information and in 
view of the high respect which that periodical has had from its 
readers and from the people generally for so many years, at 
least as to its honesty and truthfulness, I may be justified in 
referring to the Lind propositions as they were actually pre- 
sented by Lind to Huerta and as they were translated and 
printed in the North American Review under the statement of 
the editor of that periodical, that this was the correct statement 
of the Lind proposals. I am not going to quote from them at 
any length, but we will see by a few extracts from one of them 
the tactful manner, indorsed by the President, in which Mr. 
Lind approached Mr. Huerta. This is the translation of the 
Lind proposal to Huerta: 

That unless Huerta yoluntarily and on his own initiative— 

“Huerta,” not President Huerta, not Gen. Huerta, not Mr. 
Huerta, but Huerta ”— 

That unless Huerta, voluntarily and on his own initiative, retires 
at once from power and abandons every idea of controlling the organiza- 
tion of the BB Agee pane and the conduct of negotiations, the First 
Magistrate ll find himself under the necessity of intervening b 
means of an ultimatum, and if this is not accepted he will be obli ed 
to propose to the Congress of his country the adoption of practical 
measures of a most serious nature. 

That such a course is absolutely necessary to the end that he (the 
Chief Executive), by one method or another, to eliminate completely 
all assistance that Huerta believes he may receive from foreign sources 
if he persists in his 8 to remain in power, it being a further 
fact that only for a few days longer will be, Huerta, be free to select 
the course he chooses to follow. 

Under the authority of Col. Harvey, of the North American 
Review, this is the tactful proposal submitted by the repre- 
sentative of this great Government to the man who at least was 
~ecognized as the President of Mexico by every other nation 
except the United States and Argentina, Brazil, and Chile. 

This was to the man to whom ambassadors of France, Great 
Britain, Germany, and the other great countries of the world 
were directly accredited. This was to the man who at least 
had received an autographie letter from the Emperor of one 
of the greatest empires on the face of the earth, congratulating 
him or greeting him at least upon his accession to the office 
of Chief Magistrate of our Republican neighbor, Mexico. 

Mr. President, exactly the same tactful methods have been 
used from the time William Bayard Hale went to Mexico down 
to the present time in dealing with Huerta, Carranza, or other 
leaders, except that some of the representatives of this Govern- 
ment have appeared to the people in Mexico at least to be po- 
litical partners of some of the leaders, if not partners in com- 
mercial enterprises, 

I have read these extracts from the message of the President of 
the United States to the Congress, and from what is the best 
authority which I have been able to reach, the proposal as 
actually “tactfully” submitted by the representative of the 
President to Mr. Huerta for the purpose of showing to the 
Senate that from the very beginning.the President of the United 
States has misunderstood Mexico, and to-day has no conception 
of the actual conditions existing in that country. 

I want to say now, sir, that I acquit the President of the 
United States of any ulterior motive whatsoever, but I must 
say that, in my judgment, he has up to the present time been 
just as unfortunate in the selection of a “tactful” representa- 
tive as he was in the selection of his first personal representa- 
tive, Mr. John Lind. 

Mr. President, Huerta apparently was a little bit hard to 
crive out from Mexico. Although Mr. Lind told him that he 
would have to get out in a few days, he remained some time, 
until finally an unfortunate occurrence took place at Tampico— 
unfortunate for him, unfortunate for Mexico, and unfortunate 
for the United States; unfortunate in the way it was handled 
for the people of this country—when some suboflicer in the 
Huerta army at Tampico arrested one or two of the marines 
or sailors of the United States while the flag was said to be 
flying at the stern of the boat from which they had just landed 
upon Mexican soil. 

Just after this occurrence the President of the United States 
again came before Congress with a message upon Mexican mat- 
ters. On April 20 the President asked the Congress of the 
United States to indorse his action in having sent the naval 
forces of this Government to Vera Cruz for the purpose dis- 
tinctly stated in his message, which I will not take the time to 
read—it appears in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, page 7442, un- 
der date April 20, 1914, volume 9—for the exact purpose, as the 
President states, of wringing from Mr. Huerta the salute de- 
manded by Admiral Mayo to the flag of the United States in 
apology and reparation for the arrest of these marines and 
sailors at Tampico, There was no other purpose expressed, 
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Indignantly denying that there was intended any act of aggres- 
sion against the Mexican people, that there was any war waged 
upon the Mexican government, he stated that the difficulty 
wis with one Victoriano Huerta, and this Government would 
demand such an apolegy as had been demanded by its admiral 
at the time of the occurrence of the incident—a salute of so 
many guns to the flag of the United States and an apology 
directly given. 

Mr. President, was that the purpose for which we landed 
troops? That was the declared purpose in an official message 
delivered to this body. Was it the purpose? On May 11, 1914, 
the bodies of the American sailors and marines who had been 
killed in this unfortunate attack on Vera Cruz in the effort 
to make Mr. Huerta fire so many guns as a salute to the flag 
of the United States were brought back to this soil, and at 
the Brooklyn Nayy Yard the President of the United States 
pronounced a most eloquent discourse. I want to read what 
he said there about the service in which the boys died, and 
show by following that up with other expressions, both in writ- 
ing and public utterance, that the President seems to have had 
an idea that there was some other service which was demanded 
of our sailors and our marines than that which he had ex- 
pressed as the purpose of the attack upon and the seizing of 
Vera Cruz in his message to the Congress of the United States. 
He says: 


So, while we are profoundly sorrowful, and while there out of 
our hearts a very deep and affectionate sympathy for the friends and 
relatives of these lads who for the rest of their lives shall mourn them, 
though with a touch of pode, we know why we do not go away from 
this occasion cast down, but with our heads lifted and our eyes on the 
future of this country, with absolute confidence of how it will be worked 
out. Not only upon the mere vague future of this country, but upon the 
immediate future. We have gone down to Mexico to serve ma d, if 
we can find out the way. We do not want to fight the Mexicans. We 
want to serve the Mexicans if we can, because we know how we would 
like to be free and how we would like to be served if there were friends 
standing by in such case ready to serve us. A war of aggression is not 
a war in which it is a proud thing to die, but a war of service is a 
thing in which it is a proud thing to die. 


The act of the President of the United States in the seizing 
of Vera Cruz was pronounced here in the Senate by practically 
everyone who spoke upon the passage of the resolution of in- 
dorsement as if not an act of war, at least, an act of aggression. 
The President says that— 

A war of aggression is not a war in which it is a proud thing to die, 
but a war of service is a thing in which it is a proud thing to die. 

Mr. President, why did not the President of the United States 
say to the Congress of the United States that he aske our rati- 
fication of his act in sending the armed forces of the United 
States, the sailors and marines of the Navy followed by the 
Ariny of the United States, for the purpose of assisting a faction 
in Mexico in overthrowing Huerta, leader of another faction, 
and in seizing the capital of that Republic? In his Mobile speech 
he again referred to this wonderful act of service, and that its 
results must have convinced the people of the Latin-American 
countries that the sole desire of the United States was to serve 
them. 

Remember, Mr. President, we ratified by resolution the act 
of the President of the United States in sending our forces to 
Vera Cruz to demand of Huerta reparation for an insult to the 
flug of the United States, nothing more nor less, and yet from 
that day to this the President has spoken of it as an act of sery- 
ice to some one in Mexico, not even an act of service to the 
United States of America. 

Mr. President, is not this a remarkable condition of affairs? 
At the time the President of the United States came before Con- 
gress and asked us to ratify his act in seizing Vera Cruz, it 
certainly could not have been his understanding that we were 
going there for the purpose of serving some other faction in 
Mexico by driving Huerta from power when that faction had 
been unable to drive Huerta out themselyes, because the Presi- 
dent has now said that we should stand aside and leave them to 
spill all the blood necessary, that we should not interfere in 
any way whatsoever with the working out of their own salva- 
tion between. Mexicans themselves; that they were entitled to 
spill blood; that it was nothing to us; that we had no interest 
in it. 

Therefore, I say it is impossible to conceive the idea that at a 
time when he sent these marines and sailors down there that 
he then meant that they were sent there in the service of one or 
another of the Mexican factions engaged in this same effort to 
spill blood. 

Mr. President, following rapidly along the history of occur- 
rences in Mexico, the next part which stands out in bold relief, 
showing the dealings of this Government with Mexico, is the 
effort at mediation. Possibly without the clear impression which 
these matters left upon my mind, knowing a little of the inside 
of the operations as I do, you will all recall generally the so- 


called efforts at mediation. You will recall the fact that in the 
first place the President reported that A. B. C.—Argentina, Bra- 
zil, and Chile—had offered their services immediately after the 
Vera Cruz incident in an attempt to bring about an adjustment 
of the difficulties between this country and Mexico and to pre- 
vent war between this country and Mexico. Undoubtedly, soon 
after the mediators met it must have become apparent to some 
that the act of aggression at Vera Cruz was an act intended by 
this Government to be in the service of some faction in Mexico. 

In the matter of the discussions, as they were reported from 
time to time, had before and with the mediators at Niagara, can 
any Senator recall the question of the salute to the flag de- 
manded by President Wilson? Was there any reference in the 
various meetings of those mediators to the question of how many 
guns should be fired? That was the question in dispute between 
Huerta and President Wilson; that was the purpose for which 
the mediation was offered, as the press published it; but when 
the mediators met, with the representatives of this Government 
and of Huerta present, and various propositions were discussed 
pro and con between the representatives of the United States 
and the representatives of Huerta, it then became apparent that 
mediation was an attempt on the part of the United States Gov- 
ernment to adjust the difficulty, and properly so, of course, be- 
tween the opponents of Huerta in Mexico and Huerta himself, 
in some way which might possibly result in bringing peace to 
that distracted country—a most noble purpose, Mr. President— 
but in consideration of this, the express purpose of our enter- 
prise at Vera Cruz was lost sight of, and no finding, in so far as 
I know, was ever made upon the subject of the mediation itself, 
but an abortive attempt was made to bring about some adjust- 
ment of affairs between the Huerta faction and the so-called 
Carranza faction in Mexico. 

From day to day discussions were had behind closed doors. 
Finally the people of the United States were informed by the 
press, through a signed declaration, as I recall it, of the Ameri- 
can representatives, that the proposition under consideration 
was the attempt by the mediators and by the Carranza repre- 
sentatives to adjust matters to the effect that some man not 
identified with either the Huerta faction or the so-called Consti- 
tutionalist faction in Mexico should be acting President of Mex- 
ico until an election should be held, and the insistence of the 
American representatives upon the agreement for placing in 
power a representative of the Carranza faction. I have before 
me a transcript of the article as it appeared in the papers, 
signed, or at least officially given out, by our representatives, 
in which they said that they thought that was best, as the Car- 
ranza faction very largely outnumbered the others, and that it 
would conduce finally to peace, in the event some member of the 
Carranza faction was recognized as the President of Mexico 
pending an election and final adjustment of affairs. 

Mr. President, I do not know how the dropping of the media- 
tion affected other Members of the Congress of the United 
States; I do not know what impression remained on the mind 
of the President of the United States after the cessation of 
attempts at mediation; but I do know what effect it left upon 
the minds of the people of Mexico. The general discussion was 
along the line, and the general understanding arrived at was 
along the line, that Huerta should get out; should surrender the 
City of Mexico; that the Constitutionalists should be allowed to 
go into the city; that Carranza himself should give certain 
pledges to the United States that he would not persecute or mur- 
der—that is what it meant—those who had not adhered tc him, 
but who had fought him; that he should grant general amnesty 
for the time being at least; and that some man not obnoxious 
to either faction should take temporarily the reins of power 
until an election could be had. That was the general under- 
standing of the people of Latin America, as well as of Mexicans, 
as to what had been generally arrived at, while no man had 
been selected or named by agreement between the parties. 

What took place? Huerta retired from the City of Mexico, 
placing in power Carbajal, who had not been obnoxious to Car- 
ranza nor to any other faction in Mexico so far as was known, 
whose name had been discussed before the mediators, who had 
not been agreed upon, but who was generally regarded as the one 
man in Mexico who possibly would be accepted by both sides. 

Huerta turned over the City of Mexico to Carbajal, withdrew, 
and, sailing for Europe, left the country as it was understood in 
Mexico and in Latin America, pursuant to the understanding 
of the mediators and our representatives at Niagara. Carbajal 
requested the United States to say to Mr. Carranza: “ You must 
not go into the City of Mexico until you have made the pledges 
which were mentioned by your representatives and by ours; 
that is, to the effect that you will not persecute, prosecute. nor 
kill those who did not agree with you; that you will grant gen- 
eral amnesty until such time as a President can be elected and 
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a government which would be recognized by the United States 
could be formed in Mexico.” 

Was that understanding of the Mexicans and of the Latin 
Americans well founded or not? Having driven Huerta out 
without demanding, but simply requesting, of Carranza some 
assurance, without demanding of him security that the general, 
tentative understanding of the Mexican people, founded upon the 
understanding with the mediators or before the mediators—with- 
out demanding security that this general understanding should 
be carried out, although we did, so far as the press publica- 
tions disclosed, request of Mr. Carranza certain assurances; 
without securing those assurances we allowed Carbajal to turn 
over the City of Mexico to Carranza, in absolute violation, as a 
great majority of the Mexican people believe to-day, of the 
pledges which we at least gave at Niagara. You will not find 
an intelligent man knowing anything of Mexican affairs—I 
mean an intelligent Mexican—who will not tell you to-day that 
he understood, and that the Mexican people and the Latin- 
American people understood, that we had given a pledge that 
if Huerta got out of the country Carranza should not be allowed 
to go into the City of Mexico until he had pledged himself 
and given ample security to us for his good conduct. They 
believe that we were false; they believe that we misled them; 
they believe that we had some ulterior purpose or that we at 
least were so weak that we allowed a horde of bandits and 
murderers to go into the capital city of Mexico when we had 
it in our power to keep them out. They believe that Huerta 
could have kept them out, and that he would have been there 
to-day in possession of the City of Mexico had it not been for 
the service rendered to Carranza by the landing of our troops 
and our marines and the seizing of Vera Cruz. 

When we mix in international affairs, when we invite media- 
tion, then, before closing the chapter, we should at least under- 
stand what the other parties to the controversy resulting in 
mediation understood as its result. Of course it was generally 
known that no definite result had been arrived at in so far as 
naming a particular man for temporary President who should 
be recognized and upheld by the United States; that they could 
not do; but it was felt by the Mexicans that when Carbajal, 
whose name was discussed and who was not objectionable, was 
placed in charge and Huerta got away at the demand of this 
Government, that the Huerta faction had carried out the gen- 
eral understanding in good faith, and neither the Mexicans nor 
other Latin Americans believe that we ever did carry it out 
in good “aith. So we have not risen very highly in the estima- 
tion of the people of Mexico. 

Mr. President. I am not going to take up time to read the 
statement of the American delegates to that mediation confer- 
ence; I am not going to take time even to call attention or to 
read into the Recorp the protocol of agreement between the 
representatives of this Government and the representatives of 
Huerta as to what matters should be discussed. Those are mat- 
ters which have become public in so far as the press of the 
United States has been able to make them public, but not in so 
far as we have any official information from the administrative 
department of this Government upon them. 

When Carranza entered the City of Mexico in the face of pro- 
tests from foreign representatives and our own representatives, 
he proceeded to punish without hesitation, by shooting to 
death I am afraid to undertake to say how many of the more 
prominent citizens of that Republic who remained within the 
city or whom he could seize in whatever quarter under his con- 
trol without trial. Mr. President, the so-called court-martial pro- 
ceedings of either faction in Mexico consists in one man sitting 
in his office or at his desk or in his chair or leaning up against a 
wall and ordering a file of soldiers to go and arrest another man 
and shoot him. Those are the trials that are had; those are the 
trials that were held by the Carranza courts in the city of 
Mexico. Man after man, delegates of the Republic, senators, 
members of the standing committee on legislation, were shot 
down—assassinated. The police force was discharged; the 
courts were closed; the streets were paraded by soldiers, so 
called. of the Carranza army; business houses were closed and 
the seal of foreign embassies placed upon them for their protec- 
tion; and armed bands of rioters paraded the streets of the City 
of Mexico. That was the so-called Carranza government. 

Do you wonder now, Mr. President, that the people of Mexico, 
in whose behalf we are supposed to be acting, can not under- 
stand or appreciate the great services which we have rendered 
them so far, when we have simply driven out one man who did 
represent something of law and order, under whom the courts 
were open, under whom civil process was secure, and have 
driven out the constituted police force and the constituted 
authorities, thrown open the doors of the jails, and turned loose 
on the community a horde of murderers and thieves? Do you 


suppose that they can understand what we mean when we say 
that we are acting in their service? 

Mr. President, I hasten along. After occupying Vera Cruz we 
were anxious apparently to know what the different leaders of 
Mexico, aside from the Huerta faction, would think of our 
action. We heard through the press that Mr. Carranza repudi- 
ated such action upon our part and that he was very severe in 
his criticism of our action, but that he said whenever he got 
in power he would salute the flag, and we could get off Mexican 
soil. We understood from the press at the same time that Mr. 
Villa was the friend of the United States, and that Mr. Villa 
thought that we were correct, or, at least, he did not resent our 
taking Vera Cruz. So at once those of us who wanted to think 
that the action of the United States was proper under the cir- 
cumstances imagined that Mr. Villa was our friend and that 
Carranza was our enemy. As a matter of fact, reports came 
here from official sources to that effect; reports from American 
representatives, who are attached to Villa’s court, came here to 
that effect, and the attempt was made to make this Government 
and the people of the country understand that Villa was a true 
friend of the American people. 

Mr. President, the 16th of September is in Mexico their inde- 
pendence day, the anniversary of the day on which Hidalgo 
raised the cry of freedom. It is celebrated there every year all 
over the entire Republic as our Fourth of July is celebrated here. 
It is celebrated in various ways, as we celebrate the Fourth of 
July, celebrated by public speech, as we celebrate our Fourth 
of July here. On the 16th of September in Torreon, in the 
presence of the victorious army of Gen. Villa, speeches were 
made and references were made to the occupation by the 
Americans of Vera Cruz and to the fact that Vera Cruz was 
still in the hands of the foreigners. The Zaragoza brigade is 
one of the brigades which is even yet faithful to Gen. Yilla, 
which has remained faithful to him, despite the fact that 
within the last month Benevides and others have deserted him. 
despite the fact that Gen. Monclovio Herrera, who was in eom- 
mand of the army to which the Zaragoza brigade belonged, has 
now taken up arms against Villa. At that time they were all 
together, Monclovio Herrera was one of Villa's own soldiers, 
and the Zaragoza brigade was his own brigade, and is as yet 
faithful to him. On that day Col. Manuel C. Izaguirre, of the 
Zaragoza brigade, one of their leaders. made a speech, which 
was considered to be so representative of the sentiment of 
Villa’s army, that under threat, as the Parral paper says, of 
Monclovio Herrera himself they published the speech. I am 
going to read two or three extracts from it, which constitute a 
literally correct translation of the remarks of Col. Izaguirre, of 
the Zaragoza brigade of Villa’s army. 


It is time that we should drive from our soll the usurper Army of 
the north or that Divine anger should humble and destroy us, as death 
is a thousand times more preferable to consenting to its remaining in 
our first maritime seaport: where solely is allowed the permanency of 
the noble sons of Cuahutemoc, or those of eagle sight, those of brown 
skin and dark eyes, the sons of Hidalgo, Morelos, and of Juarez. * * + 

It is now time that men of the Indian figure of Guerrera, of Melchor 
Ocampo, or of Ignacio Zaragoza should appear and no longer tolerate 
such ignominy. 

Let us forego this dreadfal !ndifference and fling ourselves upon the 
American colossus and dispute that piece of our ground, cradle of the 
greatest men of our national history. 

* * > * a > * 

We here find ourselves in the sanctuary of the fatherland, where we 
have come to honor the memory of that Pleiades óf heroes. Let us 
honor the same in a manner worthy‘of them. Let us honor it by start- 
ing a — struggle, protesting with all energy against the inefface- 
able insult— 


That isa very liberal translation, but it is the best I can do— 


suffered by our national ed neigh § in the conception that Gens. Maclovio 
and Luis Herrera bave called the attention of the present provisional 
president of the Republic to the urgent necessity that in the shortest 
seh time the seaport of Vera Cruz be evacuated by the American 
oręes, and per have been given a certain time in which to effect same, 
which terminates on the 30th instant, and within that period if the 
same is not carried out then it will be our Inevitable duty to take up 
arms in order to drive them from our territory, and we are sure there 
will not be a Mexican who does not join us and who will remain Im- 
pasivo to the armed movement which is to take place on the 30th of 
he present month in the event that the colossus of the north still in- 
sists upon profaning our national aber: ape 

Comrades, long live Mexico! Death to the puritan Wilson! Death to 
the Americans! 


On the i4th of November Vera Cruz was evacuated, but we 
have not heard from official sources, Mr. President. why Vera 
Cruz was evacuated, We have no knowledge that the Mexican 
Goyernment or Huerta or his successor has ever acceded, or 
did ever accede, to the demands of the United States, served 
upon him at the muzzle of the artillery and the guns of the 
marines and the sailors at Vera Cruz. We have received no 
information. Even in the President's message to Congress we 
had nothing at all upon the subject of Mexico. We iknow noth- 
ing as to what has taken place. We have been compelled to 
appeal to the columns of the press, and some of us, who are 
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able to do so, to entirely other sources for the information 
which we have upon the subject. 

Mr. President, the next occurrence to which I wish to call the 
attention of the Senate concerning Mexican affairs and our 
participation therein, is that, as was foretold more than once 
and as I have myself stated to the Senate upon more than one 
occasion, immediately upon the acquisition of power by Car- 
ranza, the forces which had been supporting him to drive 
Huerta out turned their guns against Carranza; and after 
this Government had succeeded in driving Huerta out of the 
City of Mexico there were seven revolutions in a week. This 
is true, although Carranza was supposed to be the representa- 
tive of the Madero movement, and the Madero movement was 
supposed to represent, and is supposed, apparently, in the mind 
of the President of the United States, to represent the demands 
of 80 per cent of the population, with which, he says, he is so 
heartily in sympathy. 

Mr. President, 160 of the generals who had been declaring 
their allegiance to Carranza until we drove Huerta out met in 
convention at the City of Mexico. Subsequently they retired 
for consideration, as they said, to get away from the presi- 
dential influence and for more mature deliberation and consider- 
ation, to the city of Aguas Calientes. Under the agreement 
made at Torreon, to which I have previously referred in a 
speech in the Senate, it was understood that Mr. Carranza 
signed a written agreement with Villa to the effect that, so 
soon as they occupied Mexico City, a convention of the gen- 
erals should be held and a temporary president elected, who 
should remain in power and be supported by the armed forces 
of Mexico until an election could be held. 

So an attempt was made to carry out this agreement, and this 
convention was called, first, in the City of Mexico, and then, 
upon the statement of several of its members that possibly they 
would be subject to the influence of Carranza, who was then 
in power, they retired to Aguas Calientes, by a resolution 
adopted, for the further consideration of the agreement of 
Torreon. There they elected Antonio I. Villarreal as president 
of that convention, and they proceeded to discuss the question of 
the election of a temporary president. Villa appeared before 
the convention, through his representatives and in person and 
by his army, 20 miles away, and demanded that Carranza be 
altogether eliminated from affairs in Mexico, offering at the 
same time to refuse the presidency, even if it were offered him, 
and pledging himself not to become a candidate for any office. 

Carranza at once replied to the convention, saying that if 
Villa would surrender his military command and get out of 
Mexico he, Carranza, would surrender his civil and military 
command, renounce all pretensions to the presidency, and ex- 
patriate himself foreyer from his country. Neither got out. 
This man Villarreal, who was the president of the convention 
and one of the delegates who waited upon Carranza demanding 
Carranza’s resignation, took part in the selection of Gutierrez 
as the successor of Carranza, then ostensibly going to the City 
of Mexico to insist upon the resignation of Carranza in accord- 
ance with the demands of the convention. He proceeded to the 
State of Coahuila and took charge of his army. 

I shall call attention in a short time to this gentleman, Mr. 
Villarreal, as a representative of the spirit in Mexico which Presi- 
dent Wilson has never understood, and who still is one of the 
most prominent, one of the most intelligent men among the 
leaders of that Republic. He has written more and said more 
than any of the present leaders, and it is remarkable to me 
that the President of the Cnited States does not know some- 
thing of the views held by the followers of Antonio I. Villarreal. 

Gutierrez was declared President by this convention of gen- 
erals; and in their usual dramatic manner, not satisfied with 
passing resolutions such as we would pass here, a very large 
Mexican flag was brought into the convention hall and, those 
generals sat down at their desks and inscribed their names upon 
the flag, swearing to support the action of the convention to 
the last drop of their life’s blood. That flag is now a fugitive 
on this side of the border, brought over by 5 of the 13 who were 
appointed especially to guard it “forever.” 

Following the appointment of Gutierrez, and preceding his 
arrival in the city, Mr. Carranza evacuated Mexico, Gen. Obre- 
gon, who is now in charge of Mexico City, first declaring him- 
self independent as the President of Mexico, but later concluding 
that he had better retire and follow Carranza into Vera Cruz. 
Gutierrez remained outside the city limits to allow his military 
forces to reconnoiter following the evacuation of the army of 
Obregon, and by mutual agreement the Zapata forces came in 
from one side and Villa and Zapata rode down the streets of 
Mexico City together, the great conquering heroes, one of them 
the bandit of the north and the other the bandit of the south. 
Gutierrez followed and was proclaimed the President of Mexico, 


Carranza then being at Vera Cruz. Mr. Gutierrez, the choice 
of this convention of the generals, of all the leaders of the Consti- 
tutionalist forces in Mexico, was introduced to the convention 
in a speech advocating his nomination, and the only one which 
was made, and which was indorsed by the official publication of 
the conyention proceedings thereafter. He was indorsed for 
the Presidency of Mexico because of the fact that he had burned 
more bridges in the last four years than any other man in the 
Republic of Mexico. Unfortunately for Gutierrez, he did not 
take his bridge burners along with him into the City of Mexico 
as a personal guard; but that was furnished, with a great deal of 
forethought, by Hon. Francisco Villa, so that when some of the 
occurrences took place of which Mr. Gutierrez has spoken 
officially, and which have not been published in this country, 
Mr. Gutierrez said that he was unable to interfere. Some of 
these matters I shall refer to a little later. 

Villa and Zapata retired, leaying their respective followers in 
sufficient number, as they supposed, to guard Mr. Gutierrez and 
to protect Mexico City—the one to the north, the other to the 
south—and Mr. Gutierrez seized the first opportunity of which 
he could avail himself and escaped from the clutches of both, 
setting up another independent revolution. 

Zapata then declared that he would have nothing more to do 
with the election of a President, but that he himself was the 
supreme chief of the south, independent of Villa or anyone else. 
Villa hurried back into the City of Mexico and proclaimed Mr. 
Roque Gonzales Garcia as the President of the Republic. Obre- 
gon coming in on his lone hand, after driving Zapata out of 
Pueblo and gaining the outskirts of the City of Mexico, the Villa 
forces evacuated the city, leaving poor Roque Gonzales Garcia 
to this day unheard of, and cutting Villa off from the entrance 
from the north to the city. Villa at once seeing the great need 
of some government, Curranza at Vera Cruz, Gutierrez at San 
Luis Potosi, Zapata in Morelos, and the various other leaders at 
different places seeing the great need of law and order in a 
country over which he was supreme, each declared himself the 
President of Mexico, so that to-day, in so far as anyone knows, 
we have Carranza the President at Vera Cruz, we have Gutierrez 
the President somewhere unknown, we have Roque Gonzales 
Garcia's whereabouts entirely unknown, and we have Zapata, the 
supreme chief of the south, reported as holding the waterworks 
of the City of Mexico, and Mr. Pancho Villa in the north, the 
friend of the United States, also the President of Mexico. This 
is about the political condition as we understand it, each fighting 
the other, and every general of each claimed by each if he hap- 
pens to capture a town. Benevides and other gentlemen who 
have been with Villa are now either with Gutierrez or directly 
with Carranza or with Obregon. None of these leaders can tell 
from day to day where one of his generals is, and each treats 
every town that he enters as the enemy’s country for the purpose 
of loot and of theft, 

Mr. President, what is the great service that this country has 
performed for Mexico? 

Take Carranza, for instance, who is the constitutionalist chief, 
with representatives even in Washington. When Carranza’s 
army evacuated the City of Mexico they took with them great 
trainloads of household furniture. They had taken nothing 
when they arrived in the City of Mexico. They robbed houses, 
they took pianos, sewing machines, desks, furniture of all kinds 
out of the houses of the people whom they had driven out of the 
City of Mexico and carried them to Vera Cruz. 

I mention this simply as an example of what is done by each 
of the leaders whenever he is driven out of a town. 

We have heard a great deal in the American press of Gen. 
Benjamin Hill, spelled H-i-l-], who has been so boldly and 
courageously entrenched at Naco, until finally our diplomatic 
chief of staff persuaded him to get out and withdraw from the 
border. Do not make the mistake of thinking that Gen. Hill is 
an American. His name is Gil, pronounced “ Hill” in Spanish, 
and consequently we become accustomed to spelling it H-i-l-l. A 
short time ago I was down around Naco when balls were not 
whizzing in my direction, because I took care of that, but still 
were coming across the line. Gen. Hill was in his headquarters. 
He had just arrived, and was in his headquarters in a little 
adobe house in the Mexican part of the town. He had just 
come out of Cananea, and he had brought his furniture along 
with him. His wife was sitting at the door of the house, and 
an automobile full of Americans passed through, going down to 
Cananea. One of the ladies in the machine, being acquainted 
with Mrs. Hill, stopped to speak to her. The old lady is very 
amiable, and pointed out to the American lady that she had 
quite a lot of household goods. This is the wife of the general 
in command of the Carranza force, sitting ‘here puffing his 
cigarette. She said she had quite a lot of household goods, and 
she was ready to dispose of some of them. The articles to which 
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this American lady's attention was particularly called were three 
pianos, three grafonolas or talking machines of some kind, and 
seven sewing machines. Mrs. Hill was offering the sewing ma- 
chines at $5 apiece. Upon one of the ladies saying, “ Why, they 
are quite cheap,” she responded, “Oh, yes; but you know they 
didn’t cost us anything”; and they did not. They had been 
brought from the houses of citizens of Cananea. One of the 
commanding generals, when he went through to El Paso, being 
called to the city of Mexico by Mr. Carranza, bought $100,000 
worth of diamonds from diamond merchants there with money 
not altogether derived from the proceeds of the sale of sewing 
machines. 

Mr. President, bankruptcy has overtaken Mexico, of course; 
but I do not know whether any of you have thought of the 
method by which these different leaders were undertaking to 
finance themselves. You have talked of “high finance” here 
in this country. Mr. Bryan has said, in one of the extracts I 
have read to you, that we in the United States might well take 
the example of Mexico in various matters of government, study 
it with great interest and profit to ourselves, and follow it. I 
may say, Mr. President, that we might possibly have thought 
that we knew something about finance. Mr. Obregon, in the 
City of Mexico, when he entered there a few days ago, declared 
that the money which had been recognized by Villa and Zapata 
as a circulating medium could not be received; but this was 
after he had himself used a certain amount of that money— 
about *300,000—whereupon he declared that it would not be 
received further. Villa issues his own currency and signs it 
himself, and if you do not take it you are shot. You take it 
at the price he puts on it, and you can not pay your laborers in 
your mines or on your farms or on your cattle ranch with 
American or Mexican gold. You must take your gold to Villa, 
and you must buy from him certificates, signed by himself, at 
a certain given price—85 cents on the dollar. They are quoted 
on the market to-day at 94 cents, but you can not buy them 
from a broker; you can not buy them outside. You are not al- 
lowed to start a new enterprise, to open your mine, on the 
money of Mr, Villa himself unless you buy it from him. The 
consequence is that when it is once out in circulation there is 
no earthly chance for a new enterprise to start up except by 
getting some more of it in circulation from Mr. Villa himself. 

Why, to illustrate the remarkable esteem in which this man- 
ner of financing is held, I have a friend from Cleveland, Ohio, 
who is very largely interested in the mining business; and, 
while he has not been able to conduct his mines for some time, 
he has at one of his mining camps some four or five hundred 
tons or more of copper left over which he has not been able to 
ship out of the country. The State treasurer of the State of 
Chihuahua informed this friend on a recent visit to Mexico 
that they needed a ton of copper, and they were going to send 
up to his mine to get it. The American said, “How are you 
going to pay for it?” “ Why,” he said, “in our money.” “At 
what price?” “Why, at 35 cents. We are giving it out at 35 
cents.” “Oh,” he said, “ you don’t get that copper at any such 
price as that. I have no copper to sell you, and I do not choose 
to sell you any.” Then he added: “ Perhaps, though, as a mat- 
ter of friendship, we can make a trade. I will tell you what I 
will do; I will trade with you.” Vargas asked, “How?” He 
said, This Villa money?” “Yes.” Well, just ton for ton.” 

It seems ridiculous, Senators, that a so-called revolution can 
be financed in any such way; but when you understand that 
every man, every soldier in each one of these commands, getting 
hold of a piece of this signed money, from whomever it is is- 
sued—Carranza, Obregon, Maytorena, Hill, Villa, Zapata, every 
other leader issuing his own money—going into a town, notifies 
eyeryone there who has anything to sell or anything that he 
wants: “ We propose to pay you for it, but you must take our 
money, and if you do not take it you are shot.” This is the 
method by which they are financing their revolutions when they 
make any pretense whatsoever of returning any value for that 
which they seize without compunction. 

I do not think the President of the United States can under- 
stand the conditions exactly as they exist there, otherwise he 
would not utter the sentiments upon which he seems to base his 
action toward Mexico. 

I have in my pocket a list of the shipments of cattle, hides, 
and meat from the various points along the Mexican border to 
the United States for the two months last past. I have already 


taken up a great deal more of the time of the Senate than I had 
expected to use, and I do not care to occupy more time by read- 
ing statistics into the Recorp, but I am going to refer to the 
method by which this meat is acquired and who is shipping it. 
One of the great packing houses in this country has a repre- 
sentative in Juarez. Pancho Villa owns a packing house there. 
He has seized it and taken charge of it. He issued a decree 


prohibiting the exportation of cattle from Chihuahua, even with 
the duties which are placed upon them paid into his hands. He 
has had some trouble because the stolen cattle were seized on 
this side and identified by their brands. Finding that he had. 
trouble in getting the cattle over and getting the money out of 
them, he established this packing house, with, as is reported, 
an American representative of one of the great packing estab- 
lishments of this country in partnership with him, and there 
they are killing stolen beef, known to every man in the State of 
Chihuahua to be stolen, taken from Americans and Mexicans 
alike wherever they can be seized; they are killed and are 
shipped across into this country as far as Kansas City. The 
hides are not even packed so that they can be identified and 
seized. There is no way of identifying a hide or animal as the 
property of anyone, run as they are on our ranges, except by the 
brands; and the Government of the United States will not re- 
vise its laws with reference to manifests, although the collector 
of the port of El Paso has requested it to do so, so as to compel 
them to state what certain branded hides are in the bales of 
500 pounds which are sent over here. 

The consequence is that $350,000 worth of stolen hides have 
been imported or brought over into this country through the 
Juarez customhouse within the last six months. 

These things are going on all the time. You have heard here 
before of the millions of dollars“ worth of cotton belonging to 
the Spanish and the French citizens that were seized at Tor- 
reon. Possibly you may not have heard this, but it is an open 
scandal in Mexico that certain parties claiming to represent 
this Government in some capacity or other—I do not mean 
here, of course, but I mean certain local representatives of the 
Government down there—are said to have made $200,000 out of 
this sale of French and Spanish cotton. As I said here at one 
time, in the eyes of the people of Spain and France and other 
countries who are interested, we are acting as an international 
“fence” in protecting these bandits and robbers and burglars 
who are stealing property in Mexico and shipping it over here 
with impunity, and we are enforcing our laws so as to protect 
them, instead of assisting the owners in even tracing their 
property. so that eventually they may make demands for repay- 
ment if there ever is a government established in Mexico. 

Mr. President, the President of the United States said in one 
of his speeches that the people of South America and Latin 
America had heretofore suffered under a system, which de said 
they were compelled to adopt, of concessions. He said in an 
interview—apparently an authorized interview in May of last 
year in the Saturday Evening Post, with Samuel G. Blythe— 
that we proposed to help the Mexican people, and that finally 
he, the President of the United States, proposed to see that they 
were not exploited by outsiders, He spoke of concessions, and 
said that the first thing to get rid of in Latin American coun- 
tries and in Mexico is the “ concession” system, under which they 
have been compelled, as he says, to develop their resources and to 
obtain money; and yet, if he would inquire of the representative 
of the State Department who is with Villa always, in more 
ways than one, he would know that there never has been in 
the history of Mexico such bald-faced thievery and grafting as 
has been carried on by the pets of Mr. Villa, some of them for- 
eigners, under the system of concessions. Never in the history 
of Mexico nor the history of any similar civilized country has 
anything like it been known. The birds of prey are gathered 
along the borders, and they have their representatives at the 
throne of Villa and other leaders in Mexico. 

The President seems to think that these people are actually 
fighting for something. They are; but he does not know that 
the great struggle to-day in Mexico is between the factions over 
the Tampico oil fields. He does not know that every move 
Villa makes in attempting to drive his foes out of his way in 
the north is toward Tampico, and that it is not for the purpose 
of securing arms and ammunition. They are allowed to go to 
him across our borders. He needs no seaport. It is for the 
purpose of seizing and confiscating the oil wells in that district, 
which is the greatest oil district on this continent by five to 
one to-day. Efforts have been made already by agents of Villa 
in this country to finance him when he seizes those oil fields. 
I am informed that efforts have been made or are being made 
by representatives of Carranza, upon the other hand, to do the 
same thing. Whose property is it? It makes no difference. 
One method or another of confiscation is used. 

When we say “confiscation,” or when we read in the papers 
that a certain piece of property has been confiscated or will be 
confiscated, we naturally think that means by a decree of some 
authorized or duly constituted body, followed up by the party 
whose property is taken having his day in court, as we enforce 
decrees of confiscation; that there is some legal proceeding 
taken. What they understand in Mexico by a decree of con- 
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fiseation is confiscation such as is perpetrated by the train 
robber upon the express messenger with a six-shooter at his 
head. No legal forms have ever been invoked or carried out 
or proceeded under in any decree of confiscation in Mexico, 
These people have gone to the extreme to which Juarez went in 
1860 when he was fighting a foreign enemy. They have in- 
voked the decree which Juarez issued against those who assisted 
Maximilian, a foreign enemy undertaking to subvert their 
Government and turn it into a monarchy. He did go to ex- 
tremes, Mr. President, and he treated as traitors those who 
joined Maximilian. Each one of these people in his own little 
command, in his own little town, invokes the Juarez decree 
No. 62 against every opponent whom he may meet in that town, 
and may shoot him down like a dog. 

Mr. President, three years ago American citizens were shot 
down on the border in the fights between Mexican factions on 
the other side, first at Agua Prieta and later at El Paso, 
Speeches were made here in the United States Senate about it. 
The country began to wake up to the fact that American citi- 
zens were being shot down in the American cities, and the great 
parties held conventions, and declarations were put in the 
platform at least of the Democratic Party brought about by 
that very condition, as I was told by some of those who as- 
sisted in making that platform. They told me that because the 
Republican administration had not taken strong measures to 
stop the killing of American citizens on this side of the border 
the Democratic Party had gone on record as promising that it 
would stop it, and that citizens on our borders should be pro- 
tected in their lives and in their property. Has that been done? 
No. Neither the Democratic Party nor the Republican Party 
has made a move to stop the killing of Americans on this side, 
except that the Chief of Staff of this country was finally sent 
down to the border after 49 Americans, many of them soldiers, 
had been shot down on this side, killed and wounded; after the 
public schools of the little American town of Naco had been 
closed for two months or more, and the children were not al- 
lowed by their parents out on the streets for fear of being killed, 
while the American people in that little town were living in 
cellars and barricading the windows in their houses and were 
still being shot down in their hotels and when they appeared 
on the streets. Finally our military authorities seized the 
town of Naco, and would not allow you to depart from a train 
or to take a train either in or out of Naco for fear that you 
would be shot; and the trains stopping on their way from 
California at the station of Naco were shot into and people 
wounded around the railroad station; but our troops were not 
allowed to prevent it, and finally were withdrawn behind the 
hills a mile away where they would not be hurt themselves. 
Then, after all these things, the Chief of Staff of ‘the United 
States Army was sent down there in order that he might get 
together with two bandits and undertake to persuade them to 
go away from the border and not to hurt our American citizens. 
Of course they were persuaded; and yesterday they marched 
back, and yet the President of the United States seems to think 
that it is possible to place eonfidence in the word of one of 
these men! 

Mr. President, I do not want to arouse any passion. I am 
simply attempting to make a plain statement of facts. I am 
not appealing to any prejudice or any passion of the Senate. I 
do not want the impression to go out to the country that I am 
attempting to make any such appeal, because I have been very 
carefully attempting to restrain myself from any expression of 
my indignation or my feeling in this matter. I am making 
these remarks simply to let you know what is going on and how 
the President is mistaken in order that in dealing with this 
bill you may understand that conditions may arise and will 
inevitably arise out of the Mexican affairs where you are going 
to need some money and some men before the United States 
gets through there. 

Now, Mr. President, I shall not read, as I could, the affida- 
vits showing the most horrible state of affairs in Mexico that 
ever existed in any country of which I have ever read, except 
in Santo Domingo after the uprising of the negroes. 

It is necessary to call the attention of Senators, however, to 
the fact that in the Republic of Mexico there were sisters of 
charity, women engaged in undertaking to spread education 
among the poor people, women engaged in charitable work in 
the hospitals and sanitariums, and there is not one of them left 
to-day to carry on the work, but hundreds of them have suf- 
fered the most horrible outrages at the hands of these so-called 
Constitutionalists. There is not one solely to blame, but all 
are equally guilty. There has just been driven out cf Guadala- 
jara in the last day or two one of the men who drove women 
along in front of him, kindly, gentle, charitable, educated 
women. He drove them along, herding them for the use of his 


army when he evacuated Guadalajara. I have said that every 
town was the enemy's country. In going through the country 
the poor, common, ordinary Mexicans, who had nothing to do 
with the revolution, who were not interested in it, who were 
friendly, and who met them in a friendly way when they came 
through, have been maltreated and shot down without provo- 
eation or excuse by so-called “ Constitutionalists,” “ Villistas,” 
and others, their homes burned, their property seized, and their 
women outraged. It makes no difference who they are, every 
piece of loot that can be obtained is considered legitimate loot, 
and every town that is captured is the enemy’s country for the 
purpose of loot and worse than loot. 

What can happen with conditions such as these existing? 
What must happen inevitably? Will the world stand by and 
see a reversion to barbarism of 13,000,000 people simply because 
a few worthless bandits have obtained arms and have worked 
upon their credulity, with the statement made by Villa and 
others that all the property is going to be turned over and 
divided up? 

At the outside, 200,000 people have been interested in this 
revolution. There are 13,000,000 Mexican people appealing to 
the Christian people of the United States and of the world. 
Religion itself is calling upon the civilized nations of the earth 
to uphold that banner which was carried among those poor 
Indians 850 years ago. 

Why, sir, if the State Department of this Government would 
publish its reports, would publish statements as to why Huerta 
left Mexico, and a list of the outrages committed by Villa, the 
killing of men, women, and children, the assassination of mem- 
bers of Congress, of members of the Senate, the assassination 
of everyone whom he could catch who disagreed with him, 
names and lists given by the then President, Guitterez, if not by 
Villa himself—if these lists could be published, and if the peo- 
ple of the United States could see the affidavits which have 
been made by the women of the religious orders in Mexico and 
the statements, which there has been no attempt made to con- 
trovert, showing the absolute breaking down of civilization, 
the President of the United States would no longer remain in 
ignorance and in control of the sentiment of the people of the 
United States. 

I wish to call the attention of the Senate for a moment to the 
official utterance of the Liberal Party of Mexico, of whom An- 
tonio Villarreal, the president of the Mexican convention, is the 
great leader. He was one of the original revolutionary junta 
that issued the first manifesto of July 1, 1906. 

One reason, I may say in passing, why I have been rather 
familiar with the occurrences in Mexico is because I was pres- 
ent at the Cananea riot, when the original private papers of the 
original revolutionary junta were seized in 1906, and I was in- 
strumental to some extent in seeing that those private papers 
went to the proper authorities in Mexico, where they would be 
of some use. 

Antonio Villarreal was one of the original revolutionary 
junta. This “junta” issued various proclamations to the peo- 
ple of Mexico. They have issued one proclamation to certain 
people throughout the world referring to Mexico. This was in 
1911. These are the ideas entertained by Villarreal and his 
class of people in Mexico, in so far as any of them are sincere 
about anything. 

I deny that you can find a Mexican patriot to-day in the Re- 
public of Mexico. If there is a man who has ever had any 
patriotism in his body in Mexico, he is a fugitive in the United 
States or in some other country to-day. 

This is a call to the workers of the world, made by Villarreal, 
Magon, Sarabia, Rivera, and others, in 1911, when the Madero 
revolution was going on, showing what their ideas were and 
what they were calling upon their people to do: 

The Mexican Liberal Party is not fighting to destroy the dictator, 
Porfirio Diaz, in order to put in his place a new tyrant. The Mexican 
Liberal Party Is taking part in the actual insurrection with the de- 
liberate and firm purpose of expropriating the land and the means of 
production and 1 over to the people; that Is, to each and 
every one of the inhabitants of Mexico, without distinction of sex. 
This act we consider essential to open the gates for the effective 
emancipation of the Mexican people: 

There is also another party in arms, the Antireelectionist Party, 
whose leader, Francisco I. Madero, is a millionaire, who has seen 
fabulous fortune grow with the sweat and the tears of the peons of 
his haciendas. This party is fighting to make “ effective ™ the right to 
vote, and to found, in short, a bourgeois Republic like that of the 


United States. Tbis purely political and capitalist party is naturally 
ar 7 of the Mexican Liberal Party, because it sees in the activity 
of the 


liberals a menace to the survival of the N Republic 
which guarantees to politicians, to seckers for jobs, to the rich, to all 
the ambitious, to those who would like to live at the cost of the suffer- 
ing and the slavery of the proletarian, the continuance of social in- 
equality, the capitalist system, the division of the human family into 
two classes—that of the exploiters and that of the exploited. 

The dictatorship of Porfirio Diaz is about to fall; but the revolu- 
tion will not end by this act alone, Upon the tomb of this infamous 
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dictatorship there will stand face to face, with arms in the hand, two 
social classes, that of the well fed and that of the hungry, the first 
u norai the interests of its caste and the second the abolition of 

ose privileges by means of the installation of a system which guar- 
antees to every human being bread, land, and liberty. 

This formidable fight of the two social classes in Mexico is the first 
act of the great universal 5 which will soon have for its stage 
the surface of the whole planet, and whose final act will be the 
triumph of the noble formula, liberty, equality, and fraternity, that 
the political revolutions of the bourgeoisie have not been able to 
crystallize into fact because they have not dared to break the back- 
bone of tyranny, capitalism, and authority. 

Comrades of all the world, the solution of the social problem is in 
the hands of all disinherited of the whole earth, for they only require 
the practice of one great virtue—solidarity. Your brothers in Mexico 
have had the courage to raise on high the red flag, but not to make a 
puerile boast with it in inoffensive manifestations through streets and 
pas, which almost always terminate with the arrest and the wound- 

g of the participators by the cossacks of the tyrant, but to sustain 
it firmly in the battle fields as a spirited challenge to the old society 
which it is trying to crush in order to build on the solid earth the 
new society of justice and of love. 

Our forces, however generous and self-sacrificing they may be, may 
be annihilated by the solid action of the bourgeoisie of all the coun- 
tries of the world. By the simple act of having brought about the 
appn of the red flag in the Mexican battle field the bourgeoisie 
of the United States has obliged President Taft to send 20,000 soldiers 
to the Mexican border and warships to the Mexican ports. What are 
the workers of the world doing in the meantime? Crossing their 
arms and viewing as from the seats of a theater the persons and the 
events of this tremendous drama, which ought to move every heart, 
which ought to arouse every conscience, which ought to make the 
nerves of all the dispossessed of the world vibrate intensely and to 
make them rise as one man to hold back the fleets and to halt the uni- 
formed slaves of every country. 

Mr. President, magnificent language! This man was one of 
the best writers and best speakers I ever heard or read, as 
keen and shrewd a labor agitator as ever lived. These are his 
public utterances. 

Following along, there have been circulated letters which, as 
I said, were seized as early as 1906, proclamations issued to the 
Yaqui Indians, the Zapotecs, the Mayas, and other Indians all 
over Mexico, to this effect: 


Before the Spaniards came into the «country the mines in which you 
are now working were yours. ‘They are yours now. Take them. 

Before the Spaniards came into the country the lands were yours. 
They are yours now. Take them. 

The cattle upon those lands take as interest upon your investment. 
The improvements upon the farms are yours, because the lands were 
yous and these people have exploited you. This country is yours. 

ou need no government. Government has been against you. 

Just as he says here in his public utterance, but he is too 
shrewd to publish as boldly as he speaks to those poor ignorant 
people down there. 

When we have elevated Madero the revolution will keep on and these 
two great opposing forces will be face to face, and you will stand in 
the struggle for the ultimate end. 

Now, how does that appeal to these poor, ignorant people 
down there, 80 to 90 per cent of whom can not read or write, 
who still have a race prejudice against the white man, whether 
the blood of the Spaniard or the blood of the Anglo-Saxon flows 
in his veins, who feel that prejudice against the conqueror 
which the Aztecs felt against Cortez in the time of Monte- 
zuma? They are a quiet, peaceable people, the great majority 
of them, millions of them wanting to continue to work in the 
mines in Mexico. At Cananea, which was the center originally 
of the rebellion, they insisted upon remaining at work and not 
joining either army. There are millions of these people who, 
when they hear these eloquent speakers say what they are 
going to do, exclaim, “ May God speed your army; go ahead!” 
and they do net fight against it. They have no arms, no am- 
munition, nothing with which to act; but they are waiting and 
praying and begging for some power to come to their assistance. 

We have the same people in New Mexico whom I know so 
well, the Zunis, Hopis, and Indians of like character, generally 
spoken of as Pueblos, and never but once in all history on 
this continent were they found with arms in their hands. They 
are a quiet, peaceful, good people. There are millions and 
millions of them in Mexico of exactly the same character. 
They have no earthly interest in this revolution, except that 
they are being exploited and shot, their sons murdered, and 
their daughters outraged by every band that happens to come 
through one of their little settlements. 

These demagogues with no desire in the world except to 
raise themselves to some position where they can live from the 
efforts of these poor people, these men who simply have not 
been grafters in the past because they had no opportunity to 
graft, now desire to foist themselves upon the people. To these 
demagogues the President of the United States has given ear, 
of course unwittingly and unknowingly, not understanding the 
true condition of affairs in Mexico. 

Mr. President, I shall refer to only one other matter, which 
must have opened the eyes of the President of the United States. 
Everyone understands that Mr. Villa has been supposed by some 
of the representatives of this Government to be the most promi- 


nent man in Mexico and the one possibly through whom a settle- 
ment of Mexican affairs might be worked out without the inter- 
ference of this Government. 

Now, sir, in view of that feeling and of the fact that publica- 
tion has not yet been made of Villa’s true character, I am going 
to give to the Senate a statement of the character of man he is, 
as shown by one of his acts recently in the City of Mexico, and I 
do it, sir, with only the desire to impress on the mind of the 
Senators of the United States the character of this man from 
whom apparently the administration yet hopes something. 

I have denounced him before as a bandit without conscience, 
as a bloody murderer for hire, and I have known of him per- 
sonally for years. Mr. President, when Mr. Villa went into the 
City of Mexico at the time Gutierrez went in as President he 
visited a hotel in that city known as the Hotel Palaccio. The 
proprietor of the hotel is a French reservist who had joined his 
colors and who is now fighting for his country in France. Be- 
fore leaying the City of Mexico this Frenchman made a schedule 
of his property, placed it in the hands of the French Embassy, 
and also placed his property under the care of the French Em- 
bassy. He left his wife, a young French woman, in charge of 
the hotel. I am not going into all of the details, Mr. President. 
I do not want, as I said, to arouse passion, but I do want the 
people to be informed. Suffice it to say that Villa, with a file 
of soldiers, dragged that French woman from her home, took 
her, screaming, down the street in his automobile, and kept her 
for four days—Villa himself, personally. That was no act of 
one of his irresponsible officers or vandals. I am not going to 
repeat rumor as to what happened to her after that. These 
facts are verified. This is.the man whom the administration 
has apparently, and undoubtedly sincerely, thought might be 
used to work out something good for Mexico, 

The desire of all of us has been, of course, Mr. President, to 
prevent the necessity for armed interference by this Government 
in Mexico; none of us wants a war with Mexico. There can be 
no war with Mexico. Any war or any action resulting in the 
sending of our troops to restore order and peace in Mexico 
would be in the service of the 14,000,000 people of Mexico 
against a few bandits who have them prostrate by the throat 
and who are choking out the life of civilization. It would not 
require any very great augmentation of the forces of the United 
States to enable us to do it. The time has been since I have 
been in the Senate and speaking to Members of this body upon 
this subject when the police force of New York City could have 
absolutely restored order in Mexico without difficulty and with- 
out the spilling of blood. The time has now come when there are 
150,000 bandits armed in Mexico, killing one another and killing 
peaceable, quiet citizens, destroying civilization, and wiping 
religion out of the country. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
Mexico yield to the Senator from Connecticut? 

Mr. FALL. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BRANDEGEER. A few moments ago, Mr. President, the 
Senator from New Mexico said that these horrible conditions 
were known in Mexico; that he himself had known them; and 
yet he states that the President of the United States has been 
misinformed. The President of the United States, as I under- 
stand, has several times had special commissioners down in 
Mexico for the purpose of ascertaining the truth, and they have 
been in communication with these various bandits and leaders, 
Can the Senator from New Mexico explain how it was that 
the President, under those circumstances, could have been so 
misinformed? Are not the facts that the Senator has been 
relating to the Senate generally known in Mexico? 

Mr. FALL. Mr. President, they are generally known in 
Mexico, and they are generally known wherever anything is 
known at all about Mexican affairs. There is no question about 
that. The difficulty, as nearly as I can see it, is that the Presi- 
dent is not correctly informed or is misinformed by his personal 
representatives. For instance, his personal representative whom 
he had there, Mr. Lind, came back here, took an encyclopedia, 
and wrote a history of Mexico by copying off the article in the 
encyclopedia, as I recall it; and I am informed—I do not know 
how true it is—that Mr. Lind told the President of the United 
States that if he would send the marines and sailors to Vera 
Cruz, we could land there, take the post office, the railroad 
yards, and the customhouse without firing a shot; that there 
would be no attempt to drive us away or to keep us from that 
soil; that there would not be a drop of blood spilled; and that, 
if we held on, we could make Huerta get out of the country. 
I know nothing of the actual truth of this. I have been informed 
on what I consider to be good authority that that was the 
report made by Mr. Lind. I know that Members of Congress 
have come to me here to seek information concerning Mexico, 
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thinking I knew something about it, and have made statements 
to me as coming directly from Mr. Lind within five minutes, 
that he was here and had said to them certain things concern- 
ing the matter; for instance, that Pancho Villa was now study- 
ing metaphysics and reading several volumes of philosophy, and 
statements of that kind; that really the man was educating 
himself and was developing a great interest in deep subjects, 
such as philosophy and metaphysics. I think one of them told 
me the names of the volumes which had been mentioned, and 
asked me if I thought that it was possible. They did not 
understand. I asked if Mr. Lind had said that he knew Mr. 
Villa or had ever met Mr. Villa. The Representative returned 
later and informed me that Lind admitted that he had never 
been farther north than Tampico; that he had never met Villa 
in his life; that he did not know anything about him; but he 
did give the name of his informant, and that informant was a 
representative of one of the greatest foreign oil companies in 
the world. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
Mexico yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. FALL. I do. 

Mr. NORRIS. Following up the question asked by the Sen- 
ator from Connecticut [Mr. BRANDEGEE], I should like to ask 
the Senator from New Mexico whether evidence of the incident 
that he has just related in regard to Villa in the City of 
Mexico—I suppose the Senator has the evidence that satisfies 
him of the truth-of the incident, for he has said very positively 
that it was true—has been placed in possession of our Govern- 
ment; and if it has not, why does not the Senator communicate 
it to our State Department? 

Mr. FALL. I have been informed, on what I regard to be 
absolutely good authority, that these statements I have made 
can be verified from the State Department. I have so heard. 

Mr. NORRIS. That that information is now in the hands of 
the State Department? 

Mr. FALL. I think so; yes. I do not want to betray any 
confidence, but I think that information is in the hands of the 
State Department, placed there possibly officially by representa- 
tires of foreign Governments. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
Mexico yield to the Senator from North Dakota? 

Mr. FALL. With pleasure. > 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, the Senator is perhaps bet- 
ter acquainted with the Mexican situation than is any other 
Senator in the United States Senate. He is thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the modern history of that country and with the 
character of its people. We all agree, I think, or most of us 
do at least, about the initial mistake that was made in Mexican 
affairs; but that is a matter that has passed, and we can not 
retrace our steps in regard to it. I should like, however, to 
ask the Senator’s view as to what this Government ought now 
to do under present conditions in reference to interference or 
with reference to letting the matter work itself ont? 

Mr. FALL. Mr. President, I will answer unhesitatingly, as 
I have answered before that same question, to the best of my 
ability. Up to the time that mediation was asked by this Gov- 
ernment through the Argentine, Brazilian, and Chilean repre- 
sentatives I would not have made this answer. 

I have been one of those, Mr. President, who believed in the 
absolute supremacy of the United States of America on this 
continent; that it was our duty to ourselves and to those who 
had gone before us and made this Government to let it be under- 
stood all over the world that we carried no chip on our 
shoulders and desired no territory by conquest; that we were 
not posing as the owners or the rulers of this hemisphere, but 
that we did propose to notify the entire world, including the 
nations on this continent, that the United States was supreme 
and would forever remain the supreme power on this continent. 
That has been my position heretofore. 

Frankly, I am willing to say to you now, Mr. President, that 
since mediation has been attempted, and the mediators at- 
tempted so sincerely to discharge their duties, if I were Presi- 
dent of the United States, I would call the same representatives 
together and say to them, “Now, let us agree to stop this 
trouble in Mexico; you are interested as well as we; we have 
shown that our interests here are identical in the maintenance 
of neutrality in this great world war; you have called upon us 
to assist you and join you in matters of that kind. Now, we 
are willing to join you, and we want to request that you shall 
join us in settling this difficulty in Mexico, which eventually 
is going to precipitate a great war upon this continent if it is 
not settled.“ I would ask those three nations to join us. I 


would say to them, Now, you people know the conditions in 
your Latin-American countries,” for I would say to you frankly, 


sir, that I realize that each one of the representatives of Argen ; 
tina, Brazil, and Chile knows exactly how to deal with the 
character of crowd that is on top in Mexico. 

Do you suppose that these people are the representatives of 
80 per cent of their population of which the President speaks? 
They are the representatives of the intelligence and the intellect 
of their countries; they are the representatives of law and order, 
the representatives of religion and of civilization itself in their 
respective countries. If we had adopted their suggestions and 
invited them to make further suggestions and adopted those 
suggestions in the settlement of the Mexican troubles, we would 
have had them settled long ago. I would now invite them to 
participate in the settlement of the difficulty. 

In my judgment it will be necessary for us to have a police 
force in Mexico to enforce the orders of the A. B. C. in that 
country; but if the A. B. C. said that they were not ready to 
do that, and asked us to do so, I would furnish a United States 
police force. I would invite them to go in with us and join us 
in the undertaking; but, having started in, I would establish 
peace from Yucatan to El Paso and from Guaymas to Tampico, and 
I would see that it was maintained. The cry of the pacificists or 
of the sentimentalists that the Mexican people should be allowed 
to spill blood from now until eternity, and that it is none of our 
business to interfere with them, would not for one moment cause 
me to hesitate in dealing with Mexico as it should be dealt 
with, not only in the interest of civilization itself, Mr. President, 
but in the interest of the eventual safety and the peace of this 
country of ours. Why, I will say to you, sir, that just so sure 
as we have foreign troubles of any kind, you will see that the 
threatening point, the danger roint, will come from the Republic 
to the south of us. If we do not control it and put an end to 
the present situation, we will Lave trouble on that account with 
other nations of the earth. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Then, if I may ask the Senator another 
question 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
Mexico yield further to the Senator from North Dakota? 

Mr. FALL. Yes. 

Mr. McCUMBER. The Senator’s own opinion is, then, that 
sooner or later intervention must come, and that when it does 
come, it should come through the cooperation of at least three 
South American countries and the United States acting jointly? 

Mr. FALL. Through their cooperation, if they will give it, 
and through their advice, and by our action if they will not 
cooperate with us. I believe they would cooperate. 

Mr. McCUMBER. And the Senator further believes that the 
sooner we start in on that program the better? 

Mr. FALL. The sooner we start in on it the better for 
civilization, the better for our own people, and the better for 
our country, because everyone must realize that we are now in 
a critical position so far as foreign affairs are concerned, not 
only from the west but possibly from the east. We are no 
longer in a position of magnificent isolation. Mr. President, that 
is what I have dreaded all the time, and I have been trying 
sincerely and honestly in my poor way to impress upcn the mind 
of the Senator who has just spoken to me and upon the minds 
of the other Senators here that if we let Mexican affairs drift it 
means a foreign war as well as an actual war with Mexico 
sooner or later. 

Mr. President, I am not going to refer to the last speech, 
which I have here before me, of the President of the United 
States on this subject, because I know that he was then speak- 
ing not as the President of the United States but as the partisan 
leader of his party. When he spoke with reference to Mexico I 
am satisfied, I am confident, that he did not intend or desire 
to have it understood that he was then speaking as President of 
the United States, but simply that he was speaking as the 
leader of a party. No President of the United States, enter- 
taining the views which Mr. Wilson must entertain, referring to 
the accounts in the newspapers criticizing him for his watchful- 
waiting policy, could have uttered any such expressions as he 
uttered there when he said Woodrow chuckled.” 

Woodrow could not have meant that he was chuckling over 
occurrences in Mexico or over the success of his policy. The 
President of the United States, then speaking as a partisan, 
may have chuckled over the fact that the criticisms of his 
“watchful waiting” policy had had no more political effect 
than to reduce the majority in the House of Representatives 
from 165 or 170 down to 25 or 80. It was a congratulatory 
chuckle incident to the result of the election. It could not have 
been any chuckle from the President of the United States that 
he had not been forced, despite criticism, to intervene in 
Mexico, when the papers were constantly referring to some of 
the outrages that I have mentioned here. to the killing of our 
own marines, the killing of 200 poor deluded Mexicans, who 
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thought that Huerta was President of Mexico and that they 
were defending him at Vera Cruz. There could not, of course, 
have been any chuckle from the President of the United States 


over conditions or facts of that character. So I will not refer 
to it; I will not read it. I am not going to inject politics into 
the discussion or make a political speech. 

Now, Mr. President, I shall close. I appreciate the fact that 
the Senator from Oregon [Mr. CHAMBERLAIN], who has charge 
of the pending appropriaticn bill, has listened with a great deal 
of patience, and yet naturally with some impatience, as he 
desires to carry the bill through. But, Mr. President, I say to 
you, sir, that this country needs an adequate Army; it needs a 
nucleus around which it can gather enough men, not to con- 
quer Mexico, but to restore peace and maintain order there; a 
nucleus around which we can gathar sufficient force to eject 
other people in the future, not from the Golden State coast 
possibly, but from the friendly soil of a country which is to-day 
a wreck so far as government or civilization is concerned. 


PENSION APPROPRIATIONS. 


Mr. SHIVELY. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator in 
charge of the pending bill to allow its consideration to be sus- 
pended for a moment and yield to me to submit a report on the 
pension appropriation bill and ask for its present consideration? 
I think its consideration will take only a few moments. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I yield to the Senator for that pur- 


pose. 

Mr. SHIVELY. I am directed by the Committee on Pen- 
sions, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 21161) making ap- 
propriations for the payment of invalid and other pensions of 
the United States for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1916, and 
for other purposes, to report it without amendment, and I sub- 
mit a report (No. 1018) thereon. I ask unanimous consent for 
the present consideration of the bill. It contains no new or 
general legislation. It is purely an appropriation bill. 

Mr, SMOOT. Is it reported just as it came from the House? 

Mr. SHIVELY. Yes. 

Mr. LODGE. I have no objection to the consideration of the 
bill, but I should like to have a copy of it if it is available. 

Mr. BRANDEGEBR. Let the bill be read. 

Mr. SHIVELY. Let the bill be read. It is very short. 

The Secretary read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, ete., That the following sums are appropriated, out of 
any money in the Treasury not otherwise N ated, for the pay- 
ment of pensions for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1916, and for other 
purposes, namely: 
or Army and Navy pensions, as follows: For invalids, widows, 
minor children, and dependent relatives, Army nurses, and all other 
pensioners who are now borne on the rolls, or who may hereafter be 

laced thereon, under the provisions of any and all acts of ay ee 
164.000,00 0 Provided, that the appropriation aforesaid for Navy 

msions shall be paid from the income of the Navy pension fund, so 
ar as the same shall be sufficient for that purpose: vided further, 
That the amount expended under each of the above items shall be 
accounted for separately. 

For fees and expenses of examining surgeons, pensions, for services 
rendered within the fiscal year 1916, $100,000, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, which had been reported 
from the Committee on Pensions without amendment. 

Mr. LODGE. I wish to ask the Senator from Indiana how 
that total compares with the total of last year. 

Mr. SHIVELY. The Dill carries $5,050,000 less than the 
amount appropriated last year. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. If there be no amendment to be 
proposed, the bill will be reported to the Senate. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


ARMY APPROPRIATIONS. 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I ask that the Senate proceed with 
the consideration of the Army appropriation bill. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 20347) making appropriations for 
ee purr of the Army for the fiscal year ending June 30, 

The first amendment of the Committee on Military Affairs 
was, under the head of “ Office of the Chief of Staff,” in the 
item of appropriation for *“ Contingencies, military information 
section, General Staff Corps,“ on page 3, line 2, afte: the word 
“newspapers,” to insert “drafting and messenger service“; in 
line 5, after the name Manila,“ to insert “the cost of special 
instruction at home and abroad and in maintenance of stu- 
dents and attachés; and for such other purposes as the Secre- 
tary of War may deem proper“; and in line 12, after the word 
“appropriation,” to insert “And provided, That military at- 
tachés abroad under orders from the Secretary of War shall be 


allowed mileage and actual expenses for sea travel under exist- 
ing laws for travel abroad under competent orders, and all 
accounts for mileage for such travel performed during the fiscal 
years 1914 and 1915 shall, if otherwise correct, be allowed and 
passed by the accounting officers of the Treasury,” so as to 
make the clause read: 

Contingencies, military information section, General Staff Corps: 
For contingent enses of the military information section, General 
Staff Corps, including the purchase of law books, professional books of 
reference; periodicals and newspapers; drafting and messenger service; 
and of the military attachés at the United States embassies and lega- 
tions abroad; and of the branch office of the military information sec- 
tion at Manila; the cost of special instruction at home and abroad and 
in maintenance of students and attachés; and for such other purposes 
as the Secretary of War may deem proper; to be expended under the 
direction of the Secretary of War, $11,000: Provided, That section 
3648, Revised Statutes, shall not apply to subscriptions for foreign and 
professional newspapers and periodicals to be pal for from this appro- 
Scr And provided, That military atfachés abroad under orders 
rom the Secretary of War shall be allowed mileage and actual expenses 
for sea travel under existing laws, for travel abroad under competent 
orders; and all accounts for mileage for such travel performed durin, 
the fiscal years 1914 and 1915 shall, if otherwise correct, be allow 
and passed by the accounting officers of the Treasury. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator having 
the bill in charge if that is not changing the present policy of 
the department—in allowing travel pay for the attachés? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Measurably it is; but there are vari- 
ous men now in the service on the Continent representing this 
Government in the zone of war, and they are sent from one place 
to another, and there is no provision for any travel pay for 
them. 

Mr. SMOOT. I thoroughly agree with the Senator that that 
class of attachés ought to be provided for in the bill; but this 
takes care of those attachés traveling at any time during the 
fiscal year 1914; which means, of course, at any time between 
June 30, 1913, and June 30, 1914. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. They have been in the actual service 
of the Government during that time, too. I will read what the 
Secretary says about it if the Senator would like to hear it. 

Mr. SMOOT. If it is not too long, I would. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, It is not lengthy. He explains this 
more briefly than it would be possible for me to make the 
statement. He says: 

The act mne A for contingencies, military information 
section, General Staf Corps, for the fiscal years 1914 and 1915, pro- 
vided for the payment of actual and necessary traveling expenses, in- 
curred by the military attachés abroad under orders from the Secretary 
of War. The appropriation made was 4 8 0 insufficient to defray these 
expenses, which prior to the passage of this legislation had been paid 
from funds appropriated for transportation and mileage. Therefore the 
provision was incorporated above authorizing the payment of such 
travel from the latter appropriation. 

This amendment transfers it to an appropriation in which 
there will be an adequate sum for paying these men. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 3, after line 20, to insert: 

For the actual and necessary expenses of officers of the Army on duty 
abroad for the purpose of observing operations of armies of foreign 
States at war, to be paid upon certificates of the Secretary of War that 
the expenditutes were necessary for obtaining military information, 
$15, : Provided, That the actual and necessary expenses of officers 
of the Army who, after July 1, 1914, have been on duty abroad for the 
purpose of observing operations of armies of foreign States at war, and 
of officers who may hereafter be on duty abroad for that purpose, shall 
be paid out of the appropriation for contingencies of the military in- 
formation section, General Staff Corps, upon certificates of the Secretary 
of War that the expenditures were necessary for obtaining military in- 
formation; and the amount appropriated for such contingencies by an 
act entitled “An act makin appropriations for the support of the Army 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1918,“ approved April 27, 1914, is 
increased to $26,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. f 

The next amendment was, on page 4, line 19, after the word 
“ Service,” to strike out “School”; on page 5, line 5, after 
“ $35,350,” to strike out “for the pay of one translator, at $100 
per month, to be appointed by the commandant of the Army 
Service Schools, $1,200,” and insert “of which sum not exceed- 
ing $100 per month may be used for the payment of one trans- 
lator, to be appointed by the commandant of the Army Service 
Schools, with the approval of the Secretary of War,” so as to 
make the clause read: 


United States service schools: To provide means for the theoretical 
and practical instruction at the Army Service Schools 3 the 
Army Staff College, the ey, School of the Line, the Army Field Engi- 
neer School, the ‘Army Field Service and 535 School for 
Medical Officers, and the Army Signal School) at Fort Leavenworth, 
Kans., and the Mounted Service School at Fort Riley, Kans., and the 
School of Fire for Field Artillery and for the School of Musketry, at 
Fort Sill, Okla., by the purchase of textbooks, books of reference, scien- 
tific and professional papers, the purchase of modern instruments and 
material for theoretical and practical instruction, employment of tem- 
porary, technical, or special services, and for all other absolutely neces- 


sary expenses, to be allotted in such proportions as may, in the opinion 
of the Secretary of War, be for the best interests of the military service, 
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$35,250, of which sum not exceeding 8100 per month may be used for 
the payment of one translator, to be appointed by the commandant of 
the Army Service Schools, with the approval of the Secretary of War. 

The amendment was agreed to: 

The next amendment was, on page 5, after line 11, to insert: 

Relief of Lieut. Col. George O. Squier, Signal Corps, United States 
Army: The Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to pay to Lieut. Col. George O. Squier, Signal Corps, United 
States Army, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropri- 
ated, the sum of $41.46, which amount is hereby appropriated, being the 
‘amount of money expended by him as ange attaché to the American 
Embassy at London from an allotment of the appropriation “ Contin- 

neles, Military Information Section, General Staff Corps, 1913 and 

914,” and which amount was deposited by him in the Treasury of the 
United States from private funds. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Washington. 

Mr. JONES. I note that there are seyeral items like this, and 
I want to ask the chairman of the committee why this lieutenant 
had to pay this amount out of his private funds into the Treas- 
ury of the United States? The amendment says that he ex- 
‘pended this money from an allotment of the appropriation 
“Contingencies, Military Information Section, General Staff 
Corps.“ Now, if he had a right to spend it or take it from that 
fund, why was he required to replace it in the Treasury, thus 
necessitating our repayment of the amount to him? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I will say to the Senator that it was 
on account of an adverse ruling of the comptroller, who held 
that the money was not properly expended. 

Mr. JONES. The comptroller held that he did not have any 
right to expend it out of that fund, and upon that ruling he 
replaced it in the Treasury? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Yes. He expended the money in good 
faith, as did all of these men. They are small amounts, and the 
comptroller ruled that the expenditures were not proper, with 
the result that they are now called upon to pay these small bal- 
ances to the Government. These amendments are to relieve 
them of that responsibility. 

Mr. JONES. Of course hereafter they will understand that 
they have no right to expend any money out of this fund, and 
we will have no more payments of this kind? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Yes. 

Mr. DU PONT. Mr. President, when the chairman of the com- 
mittee said the comptroller ruled that the payments were not 
proper, I assume he meant to say that they were not author- 
ized by existing law? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. DU PONT. They were proper in themselves. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, at the top of page 6, to insert: 

Relief of First Lieut. Sherman Miles, Field Artillery, United States 
Army: The Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to pay to First Lieut. Sherman Miles, Field Artillery, 
United States Army, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated, the sum of $57.95, which amount Is hereby appropriated, 
being the amount of money expended by him as military attaché to the 
American legation at Bucharest, Roumania, from an allotment of the 
appropriation “ Contingencies, Military Information Section, General 
Staff Corps, 1913,” and which amount was popom tod by him in the 
Treasury of the United States from private funds. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 6, after line 13, to insert: 

Relief of Matthew E. Hanna, late captain, Tenth Cavalry, United 
States Army: The Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and directed to pay to Matthew E. Hanna, late captain, 
Tenth Cavalry, United States Army, out of any money in the Treasury 
not otherwise appropriated, the sum of $532.18, which amount is hereby 
appropriated, being the amount of money expended by bim as special 
e agent from an allotment from the approprlation for “ Con- 
tingencies of the Army, 1912,” to pay the unusual and extraordinary 
official expenses of the special mission of Army officers detailed by the 
President and the Secretary of War to witness the autumn maneuvers 
‘of the German Army in 1911, and which amount was deposited by him 
in the Treasury of the United States from private funds. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 7, after line 4, to insert: 

Relief of Maj. Powell C. Fauntleroy, Medical Corps, United States 
Army: The Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to pay to Maj. Powell C. Fauntleroy, Medical Corps, United 
States Army, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appro- 

riated, the sum of $601.40. which amount is hereby appropriated, Fein 
The amount of mony expended by him from an allotment of funds of 
the Quartermaster Corps, 1913, furnished him for the 8 of pay- 
ing expenditures incurred as an official observer of the War Department 


of the Turko-Balkan War, and which amount was deposited by him in 
‘the Treasury of the United States from private funds. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 7, after line 18, to insert: 

Credit in the accounts of Capt. Henry L. Newbold, Fourth Field Ar- 
tillery, United States Army: The accounting officers of the Treasury are 
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authorized and directed to allow and credit in the accounts of Capt. 
Henry L. Newbold, Fourth Field 3 United States Army, the 
sum of $319.37, disallowed against him on the books of the Treasury. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, at the top of page 8, to insert: 

Credit in the accounts of Capt. N. K. Averill, Seventh Cavalry, United 
States Army: The accounting officers of the Treasury are authorized 
and directed to allow and credit in the accounts of pate N. K. Averill 
Seventh Cavalry, United States Army, the sum of $39.23, disallowed 
against him on the books of the Treasury. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 8, after line 7, to insert: 

Credit in the accounts of Maj. Jesse Mel. Carter, Third Cavalry, 
United States Army: The accounting officers of the Treasury are au- 
thorized and directed to allow and credit in the accounts of Maj. Jesse 
Mel. Carter, Third Cavalry, United States Army, the sum of $352.23, 
disallowed against him on the books of the Treasury. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 8, after line 14, to insert: 

Credit in the accounts of Lieut. Col. T. Bentley Mott, Second Field 
Artillery, United States Army: The accounting officers of the Treasury 
are hereby authorized and directed to allow and credit in the accounts 
of Lieut, Col. T. Bentley Mott, Second Field a United States 
Army, the sum of $55.33, disallowed against him on the books of the 
‘Treasury. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 8, line 23. after the word 
“departments,” to insert “ districts,” so as to read: 

Contingencies, headquarters of military departments, districts, and 
tactical commands. z 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 9, line 11, before the word 
„Chief,“ in the subhead, to insert “ under the,” so as to make 
the subhead read: 

Under the Chief of Coast Artillery. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the head of “ Office of the 
Chief Signal Officer,” on page 11, line 7, after the word “ other- 
wise, to strike out “$600,000” and insert “ $700,000,” so as to 
make the clause read: 

Signal Service of the Army: For expenses of the Signal Service of 
the Army, as follows: Purchase, equipment, and repair of field electric 
telegraphs, signal equipments, and stores, binocular glasses, telescopes, 
hellostats, and other necessary instruments, including necessary meteoro- 
logical instruments for use on target ranges; war balloons and airships, 
and accessories, including their maintenance and repair: telephone 
deere (exclusive of exchange service) and maintenance of the same; 
electrical installations and maintenance at military posts; fire control 
and direction apparatus and matériel for field artillery; maintenance 
and repair of military telegraph lines and cables, including salaries 
of civilian em gt ar supplies, and general repairs, and other expenses 
connected wit e duty of collecting and transmitting information for 
the Army by telegraph or otherwise, $700,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 11, line 9, after the words 
“more than,” to strike ont “$300,000” and insert $400,000,” 
so as to read: 

Provided, however, That not more than $400,000 of the foregoing 
9 shall be used for the purchase, maintenance, operation, 
and repair of airships and other aerial machines and accessories neces- 
2 in the aviation section; and for the purchase, maintenance, repair, 
and operation of gare Lae Beebe passenger-carrying vehicles, which 
may be necessary for the av 

The amendment was agreed to. 


ation section. 

The next amendment was, under the head of “ Pay of officers 
of the line,” on page 12, line 11, after the word “ line,” to strike 
out “$7,800,000” and insert “$7,850,000: Provided, That the 
President is authorized to retain Maj. Gen. Arthur Murray, 
United States Army, on the active list of the Army as an addi- 
tional officer in the grade of major general and as commanding 
general, Western Department, United States Army, from April 
29, 1915, the date on which he would retire from active service 
under the provisions of section 1 of the act of Congress approved 
June 30, 1882, until the close of the Panama-Paclific Interna- 
tional Exposition, December 4, 1915, when he shall be retired 
from active service: Provided further, That the number of ma- 
jor generals of the line of the Army on the active list shall be 
increased by one during the period named, and for that period 
only,” so as to make the clause read: 

For pay of officers of the line, $7,850,000: Provided, That the Presi- 
dent is authorized to retain Maj. Gen. Arthur Murray, United States 
Army, on the active list of the Army as an additional officer in the 
grade of major general and as commanding general, Western Depart- 
ment, United States Army, from April 29, 1915, the date on which he 
would retire from active service under the provisions of section 1 of the 
act of Congress approved June 30, 1882, until the close of the Panama- 
Pacific International Exposition, December 4, 1915, when he shall be 
retired from active service: Provided further, That the number of 


major generals of the line of the Army on the active list shall be 
increased by one during the period named, and for that period only. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
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The next amendment was, on page 13, Hine 2, after the word 
“pay,” to strike out “$1,800,000” and insert “ $1,871,937.35,” 
so as to make the clause read: 

f officers for length o 1 id with their eurrent 
Bh Fn Bo $1,871,927.35. en 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the head of “ Pay of enlisted 
men,” on page 18, line 4, after the word “recruits,” to strike 
out “$18,200,000” and insert “$18,300,000: Provided, That 
hereafter pay and allowances shall not accrue to a soldier under 
sentence of dishonorable discharge, during such period as the 
execution of the sentence of discharge may be suspended under 
authority of the act of Congress approved April 27, 1914, and 
pay which has heretofore been forfeited under such suspended 
sentence shall not be held to have accrued to the Soldiers’ Home 
under the operation of section 4818, Revised Statutes, but shall 
be covered back into the Treasury of the United States,” so as 
to make the clause read: 


For pay of enlisted men of all 1 including recruits, $18,300,000: 
Provided, That hereafter pay and allowances shall not accrue to a sol- 
dier under sentence of dishonorable discharge during such lod as the 


execution of the sentence of discharge may be suspended under authority 


nd which has 
3 1 3 5 {hall not be 
held to have accrued to the Soldiers’ Home under the operation of sec- 
tion 4818, Revised Statutes, but shall be covered back Into the Treasury 
of the United States. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “ Hospital 
Corps,” on page 15, line 10, after the word “ men,” to strike out 
“ $1,000,060” and insert $1,067,736,” so as to make the clause 
read: 

For pay of enlisted men, $1,067,736. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “ Quartermaster 
Corps (enlisted men),” on page 15, line 13, after the word 
“Corps,” to strike out “$1,150,000” and insert “$1,276,000,” so 
as to make the clause read: 

For pay of enlisted men, Quartermaster Corps, $1,276,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Secretary proceeded to read the next amendment of the 
Committee on Military Affairs, which was, beginning at the top 
of page 16, to strike out all down to and including line 1, on page 
17, and to insert certain other words; and the Secretary read to 
line 20 on page 17. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, I ask that the proviso which 
the Secretary is now about to read may be passed over until the 
senior Senator from Kansas [Mr. Bristow] can enter the Cham- 
ber. He wishes to be heard on it. 

Mr. SMOOT. Unless the Senator having the bill in charge 
is willing to allow the proviso to be eliminated. If he is, that 
will hasten the passage of the bill. 

Mr. THOMAS. I assume, however, that that is not the case. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I will state that I am not willing to 
do that. I think we can show that it is not only meritorious 
but economical. 

Mr. SMOOT. Then I wish to give notice to the Senator that 
it may be passed over at this time, but that whenever it comes 
up I shall make a point of order against it. 

Mr, CHAMBERLAIN. I have no objection to its going over 
temporarily and being reached a little later in the afternoon. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Can the amendment down to the 
words “Additional pay while on foreign service, $9,000” be 
agreed to? 

Mr. THOMAS. The amendment down to line 20 on page 
17—- 

Mr. WARREN, I think it had all better go in or stay out. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will ask that the whole amendment may be 
passed over, because if any part of it goes out the House pro- 
vision ought to be restored, and if any part of it goes out it all 
ought to go out. j 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Yes; if it all goes out the House 
provision, with some slight modifications, would have to be 
reinserted in the bill. 

Mr. SMOOT. Oh, certainly. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. So I am willing that it shall all go 
over for the present. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The entire amendment, then, will 
be passed over. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment was, under the head of “For pay of 
officers of the Staff Corps and staff departments,” on page 23, 
line 14, after the word “ Corps,” to strike out “$200,000” and 
insert “ $258,650,” so as to make the clause read: 

Signal Corps: For pay of the officers of the Signal Corps, $258,650. 

The amendment was agreed to. 


The next amendment was, under the subhead “Retired offi- 
cers,” on page 23, line 23, after “$2,850,000,” to insert Pro- 
vided, That the President be, and he is hereby, authorized within 
two years of the approval of this act, by and with the advice 
and consent of the Senate, to transfer to the active list of the 
Army all officers under 60 years of age who may have been 
transferred heretofore for physical disability from the active 
to the retired list of the Army by the action of any retiring 
board: Provided, That such officer shall be transferred to the 
place on the active list which he would have had if he had not 
been retired or to which he had passed a satisfactory examina- 
tion for promotion, and shall be carried as an additional num- 
ber in the grade to which he may be transferred or at any 
time thereafter promoted: And provided further, That such 
officer shall stand a satisfactory medical and professional exam- 
ination for promotion as now provided for by law,” so as to 
make the clause read: 

For pay of officers on 

laced Tise during the „ ani ‘That — 
dent be, and he is hereby, authorized within two years of the 
approval of this act, etc. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I should like to ask the Senator 
having the bill in charge to explain that proviso and what effect 
w have. How many officers, if he can state, will be affected 

y 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I think only a few-will be affected 
by it. The purpose of it is to provide for the restoration to 
service of those officers who have been retired by the retiring 
board for ill health or otherwise and who have subsequently 
entirely recovered. The Senator from Delaware [Mr. pu Pont] 
A sorta familiar with the provision and the number it will 

Mr. DU PONT. Mr. President, I offered the amendment in 
the Committee on Military Affairs, and it was adopted and 
ie stands in the bill as an amendment reported by the com- 
mittee. 

I should like to say that this amendment is intended to pro- 
vide a general method for the restoration to the active list of 
a few retired officers in regard to whom justice requires that 
some action be taken, and in whose behalf several special bills 
are now pending, some of which have passed the Senate and 
are now in the House. J 

The fact is that there are several officers in the Army who, 
on their return from the Philippines or other tropical regions, 
were ordered in the past, against their will, before a retiring 
board, were reported as permanently unfit for active service 
and placed on the retired list of the Army. Several of these 
men have entirely recovered their health, and it does not seem 
right, because three medical officers make a mistake in their 
diagnosis, that the professional careers of these officers should 
be ruined. The principles of ordinary justice seem to require 
their restoration. 

The bill is so framed that it does not interfere with the 
rights of any officers who are now on the active list, because 
the officers restored are to be supernumary officers. It is also 
to be observed that the Government is paying three-fourths pay 
to the retired officers who would be affected by the amendment, 
which involves an increase of only 25 per cent in their pay, and 
that the restored officers would be available for any duty which 
they may be required to perform, whereas retired officers are 
available for only certain limited and restricted duties. 

I think the principle of the amendment is entirely sound, just, 
and proper, and I hope it will be agreed to. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 24, line 16, after the word 
“pay,” to strike out “$40,000” and insert “$460,000,” so as 
to make the clause read: 

‘or additional to such o s for l 
with their — 2 N e C 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “Retired en- 
listed men,” on page 24, line 25, after the word “ list,” to strike 
out “$2,850,000” and insert 52,905,720,“ so as to make the 
clause read: 

For 120 of the enlisted men of the Army on the retired list, 
$2,905,720. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “ Miscellane- 
ous,” on page 25, after line 6, to strike out “For expenses of 
courts-martial, courts of inquiry, military commissions, taking 
depositions, and compensation of reporters and witnesses at- 
tending the same, $40,000,” and insert “ For expenses of courts- 
martial, courts of inquiry, military commissions, and compen- 
sation of reportets and witnesses attending the same, and ex- 
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penses of taking depositions, and securing other evidence for use 
before the same, 850,000.“ so as to make the clause read: 

For mses of courts-martial, courts of inquiry, military commis- 
sions, and compensation of reporters and witnesses attending the same, 
and expenses of taking depositions, and securing other evidence for 
use before the same, $50,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 25, line 18, after the word 
“men,” to strike out “$440,000” and insert “ $640,000,” so as 
to make the clause read: 

For commutation of quarters, and of heat and light, to commissioned 
officers, acting dental surgeons, veterinarians, pay clerks, nurses (fe- 
male), and enlisted men, $640,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 26, line 3, after the word 
“duty,” to strike out: 

Provided further, That not more than the rate now allowed by law 
shall be paid in any case. 

And insert: 

Provided 1 t That hereafter heat and light for the authorized 
allowance of quarters of commissioned officers, acting dental surgeons, 
veterinarians, pay clerks, nurses (female), and enlisted men, when on 
duty where there are no public quarters available, will be commuted 
at rates fixed by the Secrewry of War and paid with and as a part of 
commutation ot quarters, whieh rates shall, as nearly as possible, be 
commuted upon a reimbursable basis. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I make the point of order against the 
amendment that it is new legislation. 

Mr. WARREN. I should like to be heard a moment on the 
point of order. Will the Senator state his point of order? 

Mr. OVERMAN. The point of order is that this is a matter 
fixed by law, and the amendment proposes to strike out the 
part that is fixed in the law and to give the Secretary of War 
the discretion. In other words, they are attempting to get 
around the decision of the Auditor of the Treasury and allow 
him full discretion to allow what he pleases in the way of com- 
pensation, 

Mr. WARREN. Perhaps the Senator has not examined the 
original law. The law provides that 

Hereafter the heat and ee actually necessary for the authorized 
allowance of quarters for officers and enlisted men shall be furnished 
at the expense of the United States under such regulations as the 
Secretary of War may prescribe. 

The power is delegated to the Secretary of War to arrange 
that which he has to do as between the different zones. I 
understand the difference the Senator alluded to which oc- 
curred between the comptroller and the War Department has 
been arranged satisfactorily by the adoption of the amount that 
shall be paid in different zones. 

Mr. OVERMAN. There is no reason for a difference of 
$200,000. 

Mr. WARREN. There is not. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Of course if you turn it over and $200,000 
is appropriated in the appropriation bill. 

Mr. WARREN. The appropriation bill does not give an 
increase of $200,000, 

Mr. OVERMAN, I am not talking about the increase. If 
the President pleases, lines 3 and 4 speak for themselves: 

Provided further, That not more than the rate now allowed by law 
shall be paid in any case. 

Then it goes on to say that the Secretary of War shall have 
the discretion which repeals the law. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. In other words there is a substitu- 
tion of a new law for the present law. 

Mr, OVERMAN. Exactly. 

Mr. WARREN. How does the Senator explain his point when 
this is already in the law, provided that it shall be arranged 
by the regulation of the War Department? 

Mr. OVERMAN. Why did you strike out the proviso? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. What is the law now? Will the 
Senator from Wyoming read it? 

Mr. WARREN. I will read the law, and then I will read 
the amendment. This is the way the law reads: 

Hereafter fuel may be furnished to commissioned officers on the 
active list by the Quartermaster's Department, for the actual use of 
such officers only, at the rate of $3 per cord for standard oak wood, or 
at an equivalent rate for other kinds of fuel, the amount so furnished 


to each to be limited to the officer's actual personal necessities as cer- 
tified to by him. 


That was the act of June 12, 1906. By a later act, March 
2, 1907, it is provided that— : 

Hereafter the heat and light actually necessary for the authorized 
allowance of quarters for officers and enlisted men— 

Enlisted men were not included in the first. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Right there are the words “ actually neces- 
sary.” 


Mr. WARREN (reading)— 


shall be furnished at the 8 of the United States under such 
regulations as the Secretary of War may prescribe. 


That is the law. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair thinks the amendment 
is subject to a point of order. This is not furnishing; it is 
commuting. It is permitting the officer to furnish it himself 
and commute it. The law reads that the Government shall fur- 
nish it. The point of order is sustained. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Before that is done I wish to say 
that the objection urged here was really urged by the comp- 
troller, but they finally reached an agreement. The comptroller 
was of the opinion that the amount which was being charged or 
allowed was larger than it ought to be. So they got together, 
as the Senator from Wyoming said, and arranged a schedule of 
fees and agreed upon the specific provision in the law as it is. 
I do not know whether the Senator from North Carolina has 
been advised or not, but they have agreed upon a tabulated 
statement. 

Mr. OVERMAN. When was that agreed to? That has noth- 
ing to do with the law. The Secretary of War and the auditor 
can not make a law. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. 
need not tell me that. 

Mr. OVERMAN. 
beg his pardon. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, It is so essential that I feel like ex- 
pressing a hope that the Senator from North Carolina will with- 
draw his point of order. I wish to read from the House hear- 
ings. When the bill was before the House they inserted the 
proviso to which attention has been called by the Senator from 
North Carolina: : 


Provided 8 That not more than the rate now allowed by law 
shall be paid in any case. 

That was inserted on the floor of the House. The Senate 
committee struck it out and amended it by inserting the provi- 
sion to which objection is now made. It is in the estimates, too. 
I am not going to quarrel with the decision of the Chair, but I 
think, with the Senator from Wyoming, that there is a law on 
the subject now. Anyhow, at the expense of tiring the Senate, 
I wish to call attention to Gen. Aleshire’s testimony before the 
House committee. He says: 

Mr. Chairman, in response to your request to explain that item— 

That is the item we are just discussing now— 


more than a year ago there were some questions as to the rental of build- 
ings for quarters and the payment of heat and light allowances, brought 
up by the auditor and comptrolier. The Secretary of War directed that 
the matter be fully investigated, and it was put in the hands of an 
officer of the Inspector General’s Department. Investigation was com- 
pleted, I think, about last June, or shortly afterwards. 


The matter was a subject of dispute at that time between the 
different departments : 

The Secretary of War went over these reports, and so did T, as Quar- 
termaster General, and it was noted that the inspector dwelt upon the 
hardships and inequalities imposed upon enlisted men by the existing 
system and stated that in his opinion satisfactory relief can only be ob- 
tained by legislation fixing a flat money commutation of quarters and 
heat and light for officers and enlisted men whenever the Government 
does not provide them with public quarters. 

The Secretary of War in his review of this case directed that we take 
the matter up with a view to obtaining necessary legislation and con- 
fer with the comptroller with a view to getting his views and so that he 
might see the result of that investigation. 


I call the attention of the Senator from North Carolina to 
this: 

Informal conference was held with the comptroller, and several drafts 
of a_bill to accomplish the desired end were prepared in the office of 
the Quartermaster General and Judge Advocate General, and finally the 
draft that is included in the estimate was submitted—that draft. [I 
understand that the comptroller concurred in the suggestion to com- 


mute heat and light as well as quarters, and generally in the proviso as 
drafted. 


That is the proviso which is in the bill and the provision that 
is now in the law, I insist, in opposition to the ruling of the 
Chair, but I do not expect to get him to overrule it, is a part of 
the law, and the result of it was reached and the draft framed 
in pursuance of an agreement made by the Secretary of War, 
the comptroller, and the Quartermaster General. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President 

Mr. OVERMAN. I do not care to go into an argument on 
this matter. I could speak for half an hour on it, but I do 
not care to do it. The amendment is out of order, and I think 
the Chair has ruled correctly. 

Mr. WARREN. I presume the Senator does not want to take 
me off the floor. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I did not know the Senator had the floor. 

Mr. WARREN. With the testimony that the Senator from 
Oregon has just read, attention was invited by the Quarter- 


The Senator from North Carolina 
Nobody made such an insistence as that. 
I know the Senator does not say that. I 
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master General to the fact that the enlisted men of the Marine 
Corps on similar duties would receive, according to law, com- 
mutation of fuel at the rate of $9 a month at first and 88 a 
month afterwards, and commutation of quarters at a rate per 
month, and so forth. In other words, this amendment, if 
adopted, would simply place the Army on the same basis as the 
Navy, and of course an enlisted man ought to have the same 
rights as au officer when he is detailed on duty where he is 
compelled to hire a room and pay for light and heat. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That is not the point with the 
Chair. The point with the Chair is that the law provides that 
the Government shall furnish it. This says that it shall be com- 
muted.. That is a change of the law. 

Mr. WARREN: I am not differing. with the Chair. The 
Chair has ruled that it is to go out on a point of order. I hope 
before the bill is finished there will be a way provided to cover 
the desired end.“ 

Mr. OVERMAN, They should have the necessary light, but 
I am told that a few officers up here at the Highlands Hotel 
receive more money for light and fuel, just for their commuta- 
tion, than: it takes to light the hotel and heat it. 

Mr, DU PONT. I should like to ask the chairman whether 
he understands the increase of $200,000 is due to the amend- 
ment in question? I understand that there will be an increase 
necessary in any event, even with the House provision. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President—— 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. ‘There is just one other matter, if 
the Senator from Utah will allow me, with reference to the 
law as it now stands, and that is what the Chair is basing his 
ruling on. I really do not think the Chair grasped the situa- 
tion, because there is a law. 

Mr. HUGHES. There is a law for commutation, 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. There isa law for commutation now. 
You will find it on the page preceding the one now under dis- 
cussion. 

What is under discussion now is simply a proviso to the law 
as it always existed. The bill reads: 

For commutation of quarters and of heat and light to commissioned 
officers, acting dental. surgeons, veterinarians, pay clerks, nurses 
(female), and enlisted men, 

That is also the language of the law, and it has been in force 
for years past. That is what I am claiming. I repeat, it is a 
part of the bill and is also a part of the law as it now stands. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I should like to see the law. 

Mr. WARREN. + The language is precisely the same as that 
used heretofore. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair asked for the law; it 
was handed to him, and he ruled on the question. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I thought it was fair to call the at- 
tention of the Senator from North Carolina to that and to the 
latter part in parenthesis. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. From what is the Senator from 
Oregon reading? 

Mr. OVERMAN. It is the bill itself from which the Senator 
is reading, 

Mr. SMOOT. That is not the standing law; that is a part 
of this bill, I will say to the Senator. 

Mr. WARREN: But it is exactly the language of last year’s 


law. 

Mr. SMOOT. That may be, but that was an appropriation 
bill; it is not a permanent statute. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That is not a statute of the United 
States. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I insist’ that nearly all the laws, 
nearly all the affirmative legislation on the statute books affect- 
ing the Army have been engrafted in appropriation bills, and 
so this is in a former appropriation bill. The language in this 
hill is simply a copy of that with a proviso added to it; in other 
words, there is a law on the subject, and we are now simply pro- 
posing to add a proviso to the law as it stands. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I understand that the increase 
from $440,000, proposed on page 25, line 18, to $640,000, was 
oceasioned by the proviso which has just been ruled out of 
order. j 

Mr. WARREN. It has nothing whatever to do with it. 

Mr. DU PONT. No; it has nothing whatever to do with it. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. If the Senator will excuse me, even 


if it had to do with it, as to the words under discussion now, I: 


will state to the Senator from Utah that he has not stated the 
facts correctly, because there has been a reduction instead of 
un increase. 
Mr. SMOOT. The House provided $440,000 and the Senate 
_ committee has reported to increase it to $640,000, an increase of 
$200,000. 
Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Yes; but there have been reductions 
in other features of the bill covered by this very law. While 


the amount here has been increased to $640,000, there has been 
a reduction in the amount estimated for barracks and quar- 
ters of $38,500 and a reduction of the amount that was esti- 
mated for regular supplies of $58,700, the total being $97,200: 

Mr. SMOOT. But the Senator misunderstood me, or perhaps 
I did not express myself clearly enough. The House provi- 
sion is: 

For commutation of quarters, and of heat and light, to commissioned 
officers, acting dental surgeons, veterinarians, pay clerks, nurses 
(female), and enlisted men, $440,000. 

The Senate committee provides for the same purposes $640,000, 
an increase of $200,000. There must be some reason for that 
increase. 

Mr. WARREN. 
make a suggestion? 

Mr. SMOOT. Certainly. 

Mr. WARREN. ‘The Senator will find all the amounts before 
him, They have been increased over the estimates, and the 
House acted on those estimates. The increase has no reference 
to this proviso whatever. 

Mr. SMOOT. I am not speaking of the previous increases; I 
am speaking of this particular increase, 

Mr. WARREN. The Senator charges that this increase is 
made because of the proviso, which I deny. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; I asked the question whether this particu- 
lar increase of $200,000 had not been made necessary by the 
proviso on page 26 which has been just ruled out of order. 

Mr. DU PONT. Mr. President, I understand that if this 
amendment, which the Senate committee has reported, be 
stricken out and if the text of the provision as it came from the 
House stands, we still shall have to make an increase of over 
$440,000, because the House has cut below the proper estimate, 

Mr. SMOOT. How much will you have to increase it? 

Mr. DU PONT. The chairman of the committee has the de- 
tails. I think it ought to be increased to some extent. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Regular order! 

Mr. SMOOT. Iam willing to let the matter go to conference; 
but I repeat that I understood the increase was on account of 
this proviso. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Military Affairs 
was, on page 26, line 17, after “$100,000,” to strike out “and 
so much as may be necessary to pay back such deposits,” so as 
mike the clause read: 

For interest on soldiers’ deposits, $100,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. i 

Mr. SMOOT. Now that the proviso has been eliminated, it 
seems to me that the Senator having the bill in charge should 
ask for a reconsideration of the amendment on the same page, 
lines 3, 4, and 5. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That was not agreed to. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I made a point of order aguinst all of it. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Oregon. 

Mr, CHAMBERLAIN. Did I understand the Chair to say 
oe ho did not understand that there was any law on the sub- 

ect? 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The Chair has been unable to 
find it. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, I will give it to the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. In what year was the act passed? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Last year. 

Mr. OVERMAN, That was on an appropriation bill? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Certainly. The Senator must admit 
that nearly all affirmative legislation affecting the Army has 
been engrafted on appropriation bills, There has. practically 
been no legislation, unfortunately for the Army, unless it has 
been put on the different appropriation bills. This is a part of 
the law now. I will read it to you, Mr. President, and then I 
will send the statute to the desk. It is in the bill of last year,’ 
and is as follows: : 

For commutation of quarters to commissioned officers, acting dental 
surgeons, and veterinarians and pay clerks on duty without troops at 
stations where there are no public quarters, $450,000. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. On what page is that? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I will send the law up to the desk. 
The language I refer to is marked on page 9. I say, with that 
law in force, Mr. President, this proviso is entirely in order. 

The VICE PRESIDENT (after examining). This can not 
change the opinion of the Chair, as it was on an appropriation 
bill passed last year. It reads: 

For commutation of quarters to commissioned offi 


surgeons, and veterinarians and pay clerks on duty wi 
stations where there are no ani quarters, $450,000 


Mr. President, will the Senator allow me to 


act dental 
9 at 


That was an appropriation of $450,000 to pay for commutation 
of quarters. There is a general law which provides that the. 
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Government shall furnish light and fuel for such officers, This 
amendment reads: 
Provided pares That hereafter heat and light for the authorized 


allowance of quarters of commissioned officers, ac dental surgeons, 
ee DAT clerks, nurses (female), and enlisted men, when on 
duty where re are no public ae available, will be commuted at 
rates fixed by the Secretary of War. 

The two are, to the mind of the Chair, clearly distinguishable, 
The ruling of the Chair stands unless there is an appeal. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Military Affairs 
was, on page 27, line 9, before the word “cable,” to strike out 
“ Washington-Alaskan” and insert Washington-Alaska mili- 
tary,” so as to make the clause read: 

For extra pay to enlisted men of the line of the Army and to enlisted 
men of the Signal Co: employed in the Territory of Alaska on the 
Washington-Alaska milita: table and telegraph system, for periods of 
not less than 10 days, at the rate of 35 cents per day, $30,744. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 28, line 9, after the word 
“ misconduct,” to strike out $60,000 ” and insert $70,000,” so 
as to make the clause read: 

For six months’ additional pay to beneficiaries of officers and enlisted 
men who die while in active service from wounds or disease not the 
result of their own misconduct, $70,000, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 28, line 15, after the word 
“ mounts,” to strike out “ $190,000” and insert $200,000,” so as 
to make the clause read: 

For additional pay to officers below the grade of major required to be 
mounted and who furnish their own mounts, $200,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 29, line 5, before the word 
Regiment,“ to strike out “Provisional,” so as to make the 
clause read: 

For Porto Rico Regiment of Infantry, composed of two battalions of 
four companies each, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 29, after line 10, to strike 
out: 

Provided, That the permanent captains of the Porto Rico Regiment 
of Infantry shall be recommissioned as captains of Infantry of the 
United States Army, to take rank on the lineal list of officers of Infan- 
try immediately after the junior officers of the same grade whose total 
commissioned service eq or exceeds theirs. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. Mr. President, I wish to ask the chair- 
man of the committee whether or not he has been able to give 
consideration to the proposed amendment to the proviso, in- 
stead of striking it out, which I offered here and which is 
printed and of which, I think, a copy has been furnished the 
Senator. ' : 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I have not had an opportunity, I will 
say to the Senator, to discuss it with the members of the com- 
mittee as yet, but I will do so before the bill is concluded. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. Mr. President, I understand that the com- 
mittee is not hostile to the suggestion that the captains of the 
Porto Rico Regiment be given an opportunity of professional 
advancement. That is the object of the amendment of which 
T have given notice. I hope the matter will, at least, go to con- 
ference, where I understand the chairman of the committee will 
try to make some provision which will give them an opportunity 
for advancement and which will not interfere with the regular 
on of other officers. That would be entirely satis- 

ctory. ; 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I think probably that can be worked 
out. The reason why the provision was stricken out by the 
Senate committee was that its effect was to transfer from. the 
Porto Rico Regiment 11 officers, and in many cases retard the 
promotion of men now in the regular line. I think probably we 
can adjust it if the matter goes to conference, as it will go to 
conference anyway if the provision is stricken out as reported 
by the committee. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. So I understand. I trust the chairman 
will endeavor to have some similar provision adopted, but I do 
not wish to insist upon my amendment now. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. We will try to do that. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment reported by the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Kansas. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Mr. President, I was engaged out of the 
Chamber on matters requiring my attention for a short while, 
and in my absence the amendment on page 17 was passed over. 
I desire to make a point of order against that amendment, 
beginning with line 2, on page 17, and extending to line 17, on 
page 20. 


This is simply a provision to place on the retired list at 
half pay civil-service employees in the War Department who 
are 65 years of age. It is an astounding provision to incorpo- 
rate in an appropriation bill, and I am very much surprised 
to see it here. If we are to create a civil pension list in the 
United States, it should be done with great care and after 
very mature consideration by the committees of the Senate 
and of the other House authorized to consider such measures. 
I therefore made the point of order that it is legislation on an 
appropriation bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The point of order can be noted 
as pending, unless the chairman of the committee desires to 
go back to the amendment. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I understand, Mr. President, that 
the Senator from Kansas can not be here very well to-night, 
and I am perfectly willing to accommodate him by return- 
ing to the item. I may say, in order to save time, a word 
about this matter, and then I will submit the question to the 
ruling of the Chair. 

I think the point of order would probably lie, but the question 
of the reclassification of the clerks has been under discussion 
for a long while. There were two bills introduced in the Sen- 
ate on behalf of the clerks and employees of this department, 
some of whom were not and could not be justly treated under 
the law as it is. When those particular bills were introduced 
on behalf of the clerks—and they had the approval of the 
employees all down the line—they went to the Committee on 
Military Affairs and were by that committee referred to the 
Secretary of War for his report. The result was that the Secre- 
tary appointed a committee of five, consisting of three officers 
of the Army and two representatives of the clerks, who took the 
bills which were introduced in behalf of the clerks and worked 
out this proposition, which was satisfactory to the War Depart- 
ment as well as to the clerks, They came back to the committee 
and discussed it at length, and every branch of the service was 
satisfied with this provision as it now appears in the bill. 

The objection of the Senator from Kansas is that it will cre- 
ate a civil pension list. It has that effect in a modified form; 
and yet I say, Mr. President, without fear of contradiction, that 
if such a system could be introduced in all of the departments 
it would result in efficiency of service. For instance, the old, 
superannuated employees who have reached the age of 65 or 70 
years are drawing the higher rates of pay, and there is no way 
to get rid of them except to ruthlessly turn them out on the 
streets. The effect of this provision, if allowed to remain in 
the bill, would be to permit the old, superannuated men and 
women to be placed, if you please to call it so, on a civil pen- 
sion list on half pay—enough to support them in their declining 
years—and to use the other half of their salary for the pay- 
ment of clerks entering the service at the initial pay, the half 
so paid in every case being sufficient to meet the salaries of the 
new employees; in other words, infusing lifeblood into the de- 
partment and at the same time retiring the old men. 

Mr. DU PONT. And, Mr. President, without costing the 
Government one cent more. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Notwithstanding the statement of 
the value of the legislation as set forth by the chairman of the 
committee, that statement in itself is an admission that it is 
general legislation, and the Chair sustains the point of order. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Mr. President, before we pass from the matter, 
in answer to the statement of the Senator from Oregon, the chair- 
man of the committee, I desire to say that, so far as I am con- 
cerned, I am opposed to the creation of a civil pension list in the 
United States. I am not willing to put on a pension list Government 
clerks who have received more pay during a long series of years 
for shorter hours than nine-tenths of the people of the United 
States receive for the labor they perform. I am not willing to 
tax people in the United States who draw less than $50 or $60 
a month year after year for their labor, to establish a pension 
roll for clerks and employees who have received more pay every 
month of their lives since they have been in Government service 
than by far the greater part of the American people receive. I 
do not look with any patience upon any plan that seeks to tax 
men who work with their hands for from $40 to $50 or $60 a 
month, in order to pension people who have received two, three, 
or four times that much, and whose jobs the men so taxed would 
have been delighted to have if there had been any way by which 
they could get them. 5 

If this scheme were justified as to one department, it would 
be justified as to every other department of the Government; 
in the Postal Service, and in every other service; and you would 
be saddling upon the people of the United States an enormous 
expenditure and requiring them to bear a pension burden which 
in time would be larger than that which results from the Mili- 
tary Establishment. 
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Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, relating to what the Senator 
from Kansas has said, I will say that I gave my support to 
placing this amendmont on the bill in order to bring the ques- 
tion before the Senate, to ascertain what the idea of the Senate 
is as to civil pensions. We all know there has been a great deal 
of talk about the matter, especially in the newspapers; and we 
know that many. corporations have provided pensions for their 
superannuated employees. 

I myself believe in a contributory pension system, under 
which the men benefited will themselves contribute to the pay- 
ments. This plan seemed to be less objectionable, if objection- 
able at all, than any other proposition which has come before 
us. However, as the Senator from Kansas has said, if it can 
be made applicable to the War Department, it is just as adapt- 
able to every other department of the Government. My idea 
was to bring it before the Senate for their attention. 

Mr. DU PONT. Mr. President, I fail to see how the conten- 
tion of the Senator from Kansas can be sustained, because the 
amendment does not saddle the country with any additional ex- 
pense. The half pay that is cut off from these retiring clerks 
is simply applied to the new clerks that are appointed, so 
that the country will not have to pay an additional dollar if 
the amendment is adopted. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will continue the 
reading of the bill. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment was, in the item of appropriation for 
“Subsistence of the Army,” on page 34, line 12, after the word 
“Army,” to insert “$10,045,894.25,” and in line 20, after the 
word “ Corps,” to strike out “$9,840,000,” so as to read: 


For e. rizes to be established by the Secretary of War for 
enlisted men o fhe 1 55 who graduate from the Army schools for 
bakers and cooks, the total amount of such prizes at the various schools 
not to exceed $900 annum; for other necessary expenses incident 
to the purchase, tes „care, preservation, issue, sale, and accounting 
for subsistence supplies for the Army, $10,045,894.25: Provided fur- 
ther, That the officers and enlisted men of the Navy and the Marine 
Corps shal] be permitted to purchase subsistence supplies at the same 
pa as is charged the officers and the enlisted men of the Army; and 

e officers and the enlisted men of the Army shall be permitted to 
purchase subsistence supplies from the Navy and Marine Corps at the 
same price as is charged the officers and the enlisted men of the Navy 
and Marine Corps. j 


The amendment was agreed to. 
EXECUTIVE SESSION. 


Mr. STONE. Mr. President, I have just conferred with the 
chairman of the committee in charge of this bill, and it is agree- 
able to him, as it is to other Senators present, that we shall 
have a short executive session, after which to return to legis- 
lative session. If there be no objection, I move that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After 15 minutes spent in 
executive session the doors were reopened. 

ARMY APPROPRIATIONS, 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 20347) making appropriations for 
the support of the Army for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1916. 

The next amendment was, in the item of appropriation for 
“Regular Supplies, Quartermaster Corps,” on page 36, line 23, 
after the word “reports,” to insert 57, 746,715.44, so as to 
read: 

For remounts and for the authorized number of officers’ horses, in- 
cluding bedding for the animals; for seeds and implements required 
for the raising of forage at remount depots and on military reserva- 
tions in the Hawaiian and Philippine Islands, and for labor and ex- 

pses incident thereto; for straw for soldiers’ bedding, stationery, 

ypewriters and exchange of same, including blank books and blank 
forms for the Quartermaster Corps, certificates for discharged soldiers, 
and for printing department orders and reports, $7,746,715.44. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 38, line 1, after the word 
“paid,” to strike out “ $7,732,000,” so as to make the proviso 
read: 

Provided, That the funds received from such sales and in payment 
for such laundry work shall be used to defray the cost of operation of 
said ice, laundry, and electric plants, and the sales and expenditures 
herein provided for shall be accounted for in accordance with the 
methods prescribed by Jaw, and any sums remaining after such cost 
of maintenance and operation have been defrayed shall be deposited in 
the Treasury to the credit of the appropriation from which the cost 
of operation of such plant is paid. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in the item of appropriation for 
“ Incidental expenses, Quartermaster Corps,“ on page 39, line 
23, after the word “department,” to insert $1,891,463.21”; on 
page 40, line 2, after the word “ barracks,” to iasert “and the 
duty now devolved by existing law upon the board of commis- 
sioners respecting the government and control of the United 


States military prison, the semiannual inspections, the framing 
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of regulations, and the submitting of reports.shall hereafter 
be performed by the Vecretary of War or by such officers as he 
may designate”; and in line 17, after the word “ prescribe,” to 
strike out “ $1,853,000,” so as to read: 


For the follo expenditures required for the several n 
Cavalry, the batteries of Field Artillery, and such companies o err 
and Scouts as may be mounted, the authorized number of officers’ horses, 
and for the trains, to wit, hire of veterinary su ns, purchase of 
medicines for horses and mules, picket ropes, blacksmith’s tools and 
materials, horseshoes and blacksmith’s tools for the Cavalry servi 
and for the shoeing of horses and mules; chests and issue outfits; an 
such additional . getter San as are necessary and authorized by law in 
the movements and operations of the Army, and at miary osts, and 
not expressly assigned to any other department, $1,891, 64.215 Pro- 
vided, That the United States military prison at Fort Leavenworth, 
Kans., shall hereafter be known as the United States disciplinary bar- 
racks and the branches of said prison as branches of such barracks, 
and the duty now devolved by existing law upon the board of commis- 
sioners res ng the government and control of the United States 
military prison, the semiannual inspections, the framing of regulations, 
and the submitting of reports shall hereafter be performed by the Sec- 
retary of War or by such officers as he may designate: Provided 
further, That the authority now vested in the Secretar, of War to 
give an honorable restoration to duty, in case the same is merited, to 
general prisoners confined in the United States disciplinary barracks 
and its branches shall be extended so that such restoration may be 
given to general prisoners confined elsewhere, and the Secretary of War 
shall be, and he is hereby, authorized to establish a system of parole 
for 1 confined in said barracks and its branches, the terms and 
— ms of such parole to be such as the Secretary of War may pre- 


The amendment was agreed to. 

s The next amendment was, in the item of appropriation for 

Horses for Cavalry, Artillery, Engineers, etc.” on page 41, 
line 3, after the word “ employees,” to insert “ $495,120,” so as 
to read: 

Horses for Cavalry, Artillery, Engineers, etc.: For the purchase of 
horses of ages, sex, and size as may be prescribed by the Secretary of 
War for remounts, for officers entitled to public mounts, for the Cay- 
alry, Artillery, Signal Corps, and Engineers, the United States Military 
Academy, service schools, and staff colleges, and for the Indian scouts, 
and for such Infantry and members of the Hospital Corps in field 
campaigns as may be required to be mounted, and the expenses incident 
thereto, and for the hire of employees, $495,120, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 41, line 22, after the word 
“place,” to strike out “And provided further, That the Secre- 
tary of War is authorized to expend $2,110.32, or so much 
thereof as may be necessary, of the amount appropriated herein, 
for the completion of the purchase of certain lands included in 
the reservation of the Front Royal (Va.) Remount Depot, 
which was acquired under authority of the act of Congress 
approved March 3, 1911, namely, tracts 22, 25, and 28, aggregat- 
ing 193% acres, more or less, and for the release of all claims 
against the United States for the use and occupation thereof, 
the said sum being the amount necessary to complete the pur- 
chase of the said tracts under the proposed compromise of the 
suit now pending for the condemnation of the same, $495,120,” 
so as to read: 

Provided, That the number of horses purchased under this appropria- 
tion, added to the number now on hand, shall be limited to the actual 
needs of the mounted service, including reasonable provisions for re- 
mounts, and, unless otherwise ordered by the Secretary of War, no 
pert of this appropriation shall be paid out for horses not purchased 

y contract after competition duly invited by the Quartermaster Corps 
and an sis ators under the direction and authority of the Secretary 
of War. hen practicable, horses shall be N in open market 
at all military posts or stations, when needed, at a maximum price to 
be fixed by the Secretary of War: Provided further, That no part of 
this appropriation shall be expended for the purchase of any horse 
below the standard set by Army Regulations for Cavalry and Artillery 
horses, except when purchased as remounts or for instruction of cadets 
at the United States Military Academy: And provided further, That 
no part of this a 8 shall be expended for polo ponies except 
for West Point tary Academy, and such ponies shall not be used 
at any other place. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, at the time this amend- 
ment was inserted by the committee we had no evidence at all 
of the purpose of it, nor any estimate. We have since had an 
estimate sent us and a statement submitted by the Secretary of 
War. I ask that that amendment be disagreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. é 

The amendment was rejected. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Military Affairs 
was, in the item of appropriation for barracks and quarters, on 
page 43, line 9, after the word “tents,” insert “$2,067,558.60,” 
and in line 16, after the word “ War,” to strike out “ $2,000,000,” 
so as to read: 

For the hire of recruiting stations and lodgings for recruits; for 
such furniture for the public rooms of officers’ messes and for officers’ 

uarters at military posts as may be approved by the Secretary of 

ar; for wall lockers in permanent barracks, and refrigerators in 
barracks and quarters; for screen doors, window screens, storm doors 
and sash, and window shades for barracks, offices, and quarters; and 
for flooring and framing for ten $2,067,558.60: Provided, That no 
rt of the moneys so appropria shall be paid for commutation of 
el or quarters to officers or ed men: And provided further, 
That the number of and total sum paid for civilian employees in the 
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Quartermaster Corps shall be limited to the actual requirements of the 
service, and that no employee therein shall receive a salary of more 
than $150 per month, ‘except upon the approval of the Secretary of 
War: Provided, That of the foregoing appropriation, $5,000, or so 
much thereof as ien Pr required, shall be expended to complete the 
post chapel at Fort Sam Houston. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in the item of appropriation for 
“Transportation of the Army and its supplies,” on page 46, 
line 25, after the words “Pacific Oceans,” to insert “ $10,734,- 
068.46,” and in line 4, after the word “subsistence,” to strike 
out “$10,516,000” and insert “And provided further, That the 
provisions of the act of March 3, 1885 (23 Stats., 350), en- 
titled ‘An act to provide for the settlement of the claims of 
officers and enlisted men of the Army for loss of private prop- 
erty destroyed in the military service of the United States,’ shall 
hereafter extend to cover loss of or damage to the regulation 
allowance of baggage of officers and enlisted men sustained in 
shipment under orders, to the extent of such loss or damage 
over and above the amount recoverable from the carrier fur- 
nishing the transportation,” so as to read: 

For the purchase and repair of ships, boats, and other vessels re- 
quired for the transportation of troops and supplies and for official, 
military, and garrison purposes; for expenses of sailing public trans- 
ports and other vessels on the various rivers, the Gulf of Mexico, and 
the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans, '$10,734,069.46: Provided further, 
That $75,000 of the appropriation hereby made shall be-avyailable for 
additional pay of employees on harbor boats, quartermaster service, in 
lieu of subsistence: And provided further, That the provisions of the 
act of March 3, 1885 (23 Stats., 350), entitled “An act to provide for 
the settlement of the claims of officers and enlisted men of the Army 
for loss of private property destroyed in the military service of the 
United States,” shall hereafter extend to cover loss of or damage to the 
regulation allowance of baggage of officers and enlisted men sustained 
in shipment under orders, to the extent of such loss or damage over 
and above the amount recoverable from the carrier furnishing the 
transportation, 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I will ask the Senator if that 
does not change existing law. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. A little bit; but I will state to the 
Senator the reason for it. Many of the officers of the Army 
own their own mounts, for instance, and their own baggage, and 
it goes under the Government rates at cheaper rates of trans- 
portation; and this is intended to enable them to be paid when 
their property is lost. 

Mr. SMOOT. I know that in the past we have had a good 
many private claim bills for just such items. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. This is to remedy that. 

Mr. SMOOT. This, of course, is making a general law coy- 
ering them all, and I did not know whether or not it was proper 
to put it upon an appropriation bill. ; 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I will say to the Senator that it will 
cost the Government very little, if any, more to have it put in, 
and it will avoid the necessity of these private claims coming 
before this body. 

Mr. SMOOT. The only reason why I bring it up is this: 
Many claims have been made on the part of officers of the Gov- 
ernment for property lost such as is provided for in this amend- 
ment, and when an examination has been made of the actual cost 
or value of the article lost we have found that in some cases it 
is not half the amount claimed in the bill introduced. All I am 
afraid of is that if this is allowed to be paid by the War De- 
partment itself the claims that will be made will be for amounts 
over the actual value of the property destroyed. I will say to 
the Senator I know at least of a dozen cases that have been 
before the Claims Committee, and we have cut them down, after 
an examination, at least 50 per cent, and it was found that there 
was full compensation for all the property which was destroyed. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Under the rule of the comptroller 
baggage must now be shipped under the limited valuation at 
the lower rate, and if you attempt an unlimited valuation it 
carries a higher rate by 50 per cent, and the full value of the 
baggage could be collected. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is the amendment to be agreed 
to? 

Mr. SMOOT. I simply call the attention of the Senate to 
the fact. If we had time I would discuss it and let it go out 
and pass the bill. But we have not time at this session. 
Therefore I will make no point of order against it. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 47, line 19, after the word 
“stations,” to strike out $600,000” and insert ‘$606,000: 
Provided, That not more than $6,000 of this appropriation may, 
in the discretion of the Secretary of War, be used in defray- 
ing one-half the cost of paying Thirtieth Street between Fort 
and Laurel Streets, along the east side of Fort Omaha, in 
Omaha, Nebr.,“ so as to make the clause read: 

Roads, walks, wharves, and drainage: For the construction and 

ir by the-Quartermaster Corps of roads, walks, and wharves; for 

e pay of employees; for the disposal of drainage; for 
channels; and for care and improvement of grounds at military posts 
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and stations, $606,000: Provided, That not more than $6,000 of this 
snoepen may, in the discretion of the Secretary of War, be used 
in d ing one- the cost of paving Thirtieth Street between Fort 

5 Streets, along the east side of Fort Omaha, in Omaha, 

Mr. WEEKS. I should like to ask the Senator in charge of 
the bill if it is customary for the Government to pay for the 
paving of roads or streets abutting on public buildings or to pave 
sidewalks outside of military reservations.and navy yards. 

Mr. DU PONT. I will say to the Senator from Massachusetts 
that we considered a year or two ago precisely a similar case for 
a military post in the State of Massachusetts, and it was 
allowed. 

Mr. WEEKS. I do not care a tinker whether it was done in 
Massachusetts or in Delaware, that is not an answer to my 
question. I want to know if it is customary to do it. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I will say to the Senator that these 
claims are unusual for this reason. Nearly all of such places 
are outside the city limits. In this case, and there are occa- 
sionally similar conditions, the city street goes right alongside 
the reseryation. The property owners of the city are compelled 
to improve to the middle of the street, and there is no way to 
compel the Government to pay its half. 

Mr. WEEKS. Is it the law in Nebraska that the property 
owner shall pay to the middle of the street? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. To the middle of the street. It is 
the law in nearly all these cases that the property owners on 
each side shall pave to the middle of the street. Here we were 
assured by one of the members of the House committee that 
this reservation abuts on.a street and the property owners on 
the opposite side are compelled to improve to the middle of the 
street and there is no way to have the other half improved 
unless this provision is inserted. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Mr. President 

Mr. WEEKS. I yield to the Senator from Kansas. f 

Mr. BRISTOW. I realize the force of what the Senator from 
Oregon said, but there is no post-office building in the United 
States where that is done. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. 
to that. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Why should an exeeption be made in 
Omaha? There is not a city in the country that does not pave 
around the public buildings. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, I will say to the Senator that there 
is good reason to make an exception in this case. 

Mr. BRISTOW, If the Senator will examine he will find 
that in the case of every post-office building in the United 
States the citizens pay for the paving. I should like to know 
why a single exception should be made. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I should like to have the Senator 
name a city where it is done. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Salina, Kans. my home town, where I 
helped to pay for it myself. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. This was brought before the com- 
mittee.and it was held that it was a just claim. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I have often thought that the prac- 
tice was hardly fair on the part of the Government to decline 
to pay for any portion of the paving; but I have been applied 
to in the past three years from several cities in Georgia where 
the paving was laid in front of the Government building, and 
the request was made that I should seek to have the Govern- 
ment pay one-half of it. I investigated it and I found that 
it was not the practice. ‘They wanted the Government building 
and were glad to get it, and I thought the city could afford to 
pay for the paving. 

Mr. BRISTOW. I am not complaining, if it is to be the 
policy of the Government to pay for paving about Government 
buildings; but I do not think one community ought to be com- 
pelled to pay in one case and the Government pay in another. 
I think all ought to be treated alike. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. If we do this, it would seem to me 
that in each case where there is a public building erected 
throughout the country we ought to pay one-half of the paving 
in front of it. 

Mr. BRISTOW. I agree with the Senator from ‘Georgia. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I think we ought to understand that 
we are changing the past policy, and if that is done, of course, 
we will present from all our States at the next session of Con- 
gress bills to pay for half the paving where public buildings 
have been erected, as the property holders pay for the other 
half. I just wanted to suggest to the chairman of the com- 
mittee that while this may have seemed just and appealed to 
him, I am afraid it would lead to a practice that would involve 
a much greater expense than this. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I am frank to say that when this 
matter was under consideration the possibility of the Govern- 

ment being called on to pay in other cases did not occur to me 


I was just going to call attention 
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at all. I can see the force of the objection and am willing 
to leave it to the Senate to dispose of it. I simply submitted it 
at the instance of a member of the committee in the other 
House, and on his explanation that the street was to be im- 
proved to the middle by the city and the Government should 
pay the other half. 

Mr, DU PONT. I should like to say that when this amend- 
ment was proposed in the Committee on Military Affairs I was 
guided more by the precedent that had been established à couple 
of years ago when we paid for the pavement of a public road or 
sidewalk near a military post in Massachusetts. It was dis- 
cussed at the time fully, and the Senate agreed to it without 
objection. I thought that if we have taken a certain line of 
conduct in Massachusetts we ought to adopt a similar line of 
conduct in regard to Omaha, Nebr. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. 

Mr. JONES. I wish to say that I have had a good deal of 
the same experience the Senator from Georgia has had. When 
I was a Member of the House I know in several cases the repre- 
sentatives of cities came to me wanting to have provision made 
to reimburse them or to provide for paving on the side of the 
public building in the improvement of streets, and I found that 
it was impossible to get any legislation of that sort. It seems 
to me if we are going to do anything of this kind it ought to be 
done under a general law applicable to every locality, and we 
should not single out one particular place. 

I do not know whether this matter is subject to a point of 
order or not. If it is, I am going to make a point of order. If 
not, I shall vote against the amendment. I do not know whether 
any estimate for it has been made or not. I make the point of 
order that no estimate has been submitted for it. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. But the committee reported it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Was there an estimate made for 
this item, the Chair will ask the chairman of the committee? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. There was no estimate made. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. But it has been reported by the 
committee? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Yes, sir. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The point of order is overruled. 
The question is on agreeing to the amendment. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. SMOOT. I desire to ask the Senator from Oregon having 
the bill in charge if the amendment on page 47, line 20, increas- 
ing the appropriation from $600,000 to $606,000 should not be 
reconsidered as the $6,000 was for paving? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It is all one amendment, and it has 
been disagreed to. 

The next amendment was in the appropriation for “ Water 
and sewers at military posts,” on page 48, line 16, after the word 
“employees,” to strike out 51,564,000 and insert “ $1,673,- 
328.44: Provided, That $75,000, or so much thereof as may be 
necessary, of the amount appropriated herein shall be imme- 
diately available for commencing the project of improving and 
increasing the water supply at Corregidor Island, P. I,” so as 
to make the clause read: 


Water and sewers at military posts: For procuring and introducing 
water to buildings and premises at such military posts and stations as 
from their situation require it to be brought from a distance; for the in- 
stallation and extension of plumbing within buildings where the same 
is not specifically provided for in other appropriations; for the pur- 
chase and repairs of fire apparatus, including fire-alarm systems; for 
the disposal of sewage, and expenses incident thereto, including the 
authorized issue of toilet paper; for repairs to water and sewer sys- 
tems and plumbing within buildings; and for hire of employees, 
$1,673,328.44: Provided, That $75,000 or so much thereof as may be 
necessary of the amount appropriated herein shall be immediately avail- 
able for commencing the project of improving and increasing the water 
supply at Corregidor Island, P, I. 


Mr. WEEKS. I wish to inquire of the Senator from Oregon 
what the estimated cost is of constructing the water supply for 
this system? I notice the fact that this is for commencing the 
undertaking, but future appropriations will be necessary. How 
large are they likely to be? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I will say that the water supply is 
totally inadequate to the necessities there, and there has been 
an estimate made. The hearings before the committee of the 
Military Affairs of the House shows it as follows: 


For improving and increasing the water supply at Corregidor Island 
by the construction of reservoirs, apaci for 1,000,000 gallons, down- 
spout connections, cisterns, pipe lines, fittings, ete., to utilize rainfall 
on that part of the reseryation known as Top Side,” $116,859. 


So the amount appropriated is not quite enough, but it is all 
that they could utilize. The Senator will understand that the 
only way they can get water there for this purpose will be by 
catching the rainfall and putting it in down-spout connections, 
cisterns, and so forth. 

The amendment was agreed to, 


The next amendment was in the item of appropriation for 
“Construction, repair, and maintenance, military and post 
roads, bridges, and trails, Alaska,” on page 48, line 25, after 
“ $125,000,” to insert: Provided, That hereafter estimates of 
appropriations required for the construction, repair, and main- 
tenance of military and post roads, bridges, and trails in Alaska 
shall be submitted by the Board of Road Commissioners con- 
stituted by the act approved January 27, 1905, as amended, to 
the Secretary of War on or before September 1 each year, and 
after approval by the Secretary of War such estimates shall be 
embraced in the annual estimates to be submitted to Congress 
through the Secretary of the Treasury for ‘Public works’ 
under the War Department,” so as to make the clause read: 

Construction, repair, and maintenance, military and post roads, 
aha 8 5 ne 5 re 1 age 

and post roa and trails, Territory o 
Alaska, $125,000 : Provided, That hereafter estimates of appropriations 
required for the construction, repair, and maintenance of military and 
st roads, bridges, and trails in Alaska shall be submitted by the 
rd of Road Commissioners constituted by the act approved January 
27, 1905, as amended, to the Secretary of War on or before September 
1 each year, and after approval by the Secretary of War such estimates 
shall be embraced in the annual estimates to be submitted to Congress 
rongi the Secretary of the Treasury for “ Public works” under the 
War Department. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in the item of appropriation for 
“ Clothing, and camp and garrison equipage,” on page 50, line 23, 
after the word “reasons,” to strike out “ $6,624,000 ” and insert 
“ $6,762,000,” and on page 51, line 4, after the word “ parties,” 
to na out “with their names at the end thereof,” so as to 
read: 

For indemnity to officers and men of the Army for cloth’ and 
bedding, etc., destroyed since April 22, 1898, by order of medical Une 
of the Army for sanitary reasons, $6,762,000: Provided, That hereafter 
whenever contracts which are not to be performed within 60 days are 
made on behalf of the Government by the Quartermaster General, or 
by officers of the N nape ce Corps authorized to make them, and 
are in excess of $500 in amount, such contracts shall be. reduced to 
writing and signed by the contracting parties. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in the item of appropriation for 
“ Shooting galleries and ranges,” on page 52, line 19, after the 
words “ Secretary of War,” to strike out “$45,000” and insert 
“ $71,000: Provided, That $26,000 thereof may be used, in the 
discretion of the Secretary of War, for the purchase of a certain 
tract of land, comprising 280 acres, more or less, being a part 
of what is known as the Macauley ranch and adjoining the 
United States Army post at Fort Missoula, in the State of Mon- 
tana, providing the title to said realty be in fee simple and be 
n by the Secretary of War,” so as to make the clause 
read: 

Shooting galleries and ranges: For shelter, shooting galleries, ranges 
for small-arms target practice, repais; and expenses incident thereto, 
including flour or paste for marking targets, hire of employees, such 
ranges and galleries to be open, as far as practicable, to the National 
Guard and organized rifle clubs under regulations to be prescribed by 
the Secretary of War, $71,000: Provided, That $26,000 thereof may be 
used, in the discretion of the Secretary of War, for the purchase of a 
certain tract of land, comprising 280 acres, more or less, being a part 
of what is known as the Macauley ranch and adjoining the United 
States Army post at Fort Missoula, in the State of Montana, providing 
the title to said realty be in fee simple and be approved by the Secre- 
tary of War. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 54, after line 4, to insert: 

Relief of Lieut. Sloan Doak, United States Army: For payment of 
$150 to Lieut. Sloan Doak, Fifth United States Cavalry, being the 
value of his private mount lost in a fire at Fort Riley, Kans., on 
March 23, 1914, $150. 

The amendment was agreed to: 

The next amendment was, on page 54, after line 9, to insert: 

Relief of Lieut. J. A. cost A United States Army: For payment of 
$135 to Lieut. J. A. Barry, Second United States Cavalry, being the 
value of his private horse lost in a fire at Fort Riley, Kans., on March 
23, 1914, 8135. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 54, after line 14, to insert: 

Relief of Lieut. Waldo C. Potter, United States Army: For payment 
of $375 to Lieut. Waldo C. Potter, First Field Artillery, being the 
value of his two atid horses lost in a fire at Fort Riley, Kans., on 
March 23, 1914, $375. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 54, after line 20, to insert: 

Relief ot Lieut. J. F. Taulbee, United States Army: For payment of 
$200 to Lieut. J. F. Taulbee, Second United States Cavalry, the value 
of his private horse lost in a fire at Fort Riley, Kans., on March 23, 
1914, $200. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, at the top of page 55, to insert: 

Medical services and hospital care rendered George Vay, injured sea- 
man: For proas of $47.90 to St. Francis Hospital, Newport New 
Va., and $56 to Dr. S. W. Hobson, Ne rt News, Va., for care an 
medical services, respectively rendered Vay, seaman, who, on 


1915. 


February 12, 1913, was seriously injured while in line of duty upon 
the Army 5 Meade, then being prepared for active service at 
Newport News, Va., $103.90. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 55, after line 9, to insert: , 


Credit in the accounts of Capt. David L. Stone, United States Army : 
The accounting officers of the Treasury are hereby authorized and 
directed to allow and credit in the accounts of Capt. David L. Stone 
the sum of $1,191 disallowed on voucher 6 B of his money accounts 
for the month of December, 1911, and now standing against him on 
the books of the Treasury. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 55, after line 16, to insert: 

Credit in the accounts of Capt. Henry L. Kinnison, United States 
Army: The accounting officers of the Treasury are hereby authorized 
and directed to allow and credit in the accounts of Capt. Henry L. 
Kinnison, Quartermaster Corps, United States Army, the sum of $ 2.50 
disallowed on voucher 12 B of his money accounts for May, 1912, and 
6 B of his money accounts for June, 1912, and now standing against 
him on the books of the Treasury. 


'Fhe amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, at the top of page 56, to insert: 


Credit in the accounts of Lieut. Col. John M. Carson, jr., United 
States Army : The accounting officers of the are hereby author- 
ized and directed to allow and credit in the accounts of Lieut, Col. 
J. M. Carson, jr., Deputy Quartermaster General United States Army 
(now colonel, Quartermaster Corps), the sum of $1,975 disallowed on 
vouchers 7 A and 8 A of his money accounts for the month of May, 1909, 
and now standing against him on the books of the Treasury. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 56, after line 10, to insert: 

Credit in the accounts of Maj. John E. Baxter, United States Army: 
The accounting officers of the Treasury are hereby authorized and 
directed to allow and credit In the accounts of Ma: John E. Baxter, 
quartermaster, United States Army (now lieutenant colonel, Quarter- 
master Corps), the sum of $18.96 disallowed against him on the books 
of the Treasury. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 56, after line 17, to insert: 


Credit in the accounts of Capt. L. C. Brown, United States Army: 
The accounting officers of the Treasury are hereby authorized and 
directed to allow and credit in the accounts of Capt. L. C. Brown, 
United States Army (now major, Coast Artillery Corps, United States 
Army), the sum of $124 suspended against him on the books of the 
Treasury. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, at the top of page 57, to insert: 

Credit in the accounts of Maj. H. L. Pettus, United States Army: 
The accounting officers of the Treasury are hereby authorized and 
directed to allow and credit in the accounts of Maj. H. L. Pettus, 
Quartermaster Corps, United States Army, the sum of $1,545 disal- 
lowed on voucher 11B, January, 1912, and now standing against him on 
the books of the Treasury. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 57, after line 7, to insert: 

Credit in the accounts of Col, Frederick G. Hodgson (retired), Capt. 
Briant H. Wells, and Capt. Girard Sturtevant, United States Army: 
The accounting officers of the Treasury are hereby authorized and 
directed to allow and credit in the accounts of the following-named offi- 
cers of the ay the sums set opposite their names, respectively, which 
have been disallowed and charged against them on the books of the 
Treasury; Col, Frederick G. Hodgson 8 February, 1912, $21; 
Capt. Briant H. Wells, September and October, 911, $171; Capt. Gira 
Sturtevant, December, 1911, $2.99. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 57, after line 20, to insert: 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 58, after line 4, to insert: 

Credit in the accounts of Maj. G. G. Bailey, United States Army: 
The accounting officers of the Treasury are hereby authorized and 
directed to allow and credit in the accounts of Maj. G. G. Bailey, Quar- 
termaster Corps, United States Army, the sum of $106, disallowed 
against him on the books of the Treasury. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 58, after line 10, to insert: 

Credit in the accounts of Lieut. Col. I. W. Littell, United ‘States 
Army; The accounting officers of the Treasury are hereby authorized 
and directed to allow and credit in the accounts of Lieut. Col. I. W. 
Littell (now colonel, Quartermaster Corps, United States Army) the 
sum of $98.65, disallowed on voucher 24 B of his money accounts for 
September, 1909, and now standing against him on the books of the 
Treasury. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 58, after line 19, to insert: 

Credit in the accounts of Capt. O. R. Wolfe, United States Army: 
The accounting officers of the Treasury are hereby authorized and di- 
rected to allow and credit in the accounts of Capt. Orrin R. 


. Wolfe, 
United States Army, the sum of $40, disallowed against him on the 
books of the Treasury. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
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The next amendment was, at the top of page 59, to insert: 


Ethel Fredrickson and daughter Ethel, of San Antonio, Tex., out of any 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 59, after line 10, to insert: 


Relief of Lena Garagnon: That the Secretary of the Treasury 
and he is hereby, authorized and directed to pay, to Lena Garagnon, o 
San Antonio, Tex., out of any money in the reasury not otherwise 
Sppropriated; the sum of $7,500, in full settlement of her claim against 
the Government of the United States for damages done to her property 
and personal injuries sustained through being run down in the streets 
of San Antonio, Tex., by a section of Battery B, United States Artiliery, 
from Fort Sam Houston, Tex. f 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the head of “ Medical De- 
partment,” on page 61, line 7, after the word “ Department,” to 
insert “$750,000: Provided, That hereafter, with the approval 
of the Secretary of War and at rates of charge of not less than 
the contract prices paid therefor plus 25 per cent to cover the 
cost of purchase, inspection, etc., the Medical Department of the 
Army may sell for cash to the American National Red. Cross 
such medical supplies and equipments as can be spared without 
detriment to the military service”; and in line 23, after the 
word “concerned,” to strike out “ $750,000,” so as to read: 


For supplies for use in teaching the art of cooking to the Hospital 
Corps; for the supply of the Army and Navy Hospital at Hot Springs, 
Ark.; for advertising, laundry, and all other necessary miscellaneous 
expenses of the Medical Department, $750,000: Provided, That here- 
after, with the approval of the Secretary of War and at rates of charge 
of not less than the contract prices paid therefor plus 25 per cent to 
cover the cost of „ inspection, etc., the Medical Department of 
the Army Ler sell for cash to the American National Red Cross such 
medical supplies and equipments as can be spared without detriment to 
the military service: Provided further, That hereafter in the settlement 
of accounts between the appropriations of the Medical Department and 
those of any other branch of the Army service, or any bureau or office 
of the War Department, or any other executive department or estab- 
lishment of the Government, payment thereof may be made by the 
proper disbursing officer of the Medical Department or of the branch 
2 n Army service, office, bureau, department, or establishment con- 

rned. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 61, after line 23, to insert: 

Hospital care, Canal Zone garrisons: For paying the Panama Canal 
such reasonable charges, exclusive of subsistence, as may be ap“ 
proved by the Secre a of War for caring in its hospitals for 
officers, enlisted men, military prisoners, and civilian employees of the 
Army admitted thereto upon the request of proper military authority: 
Provided, That the subsistence of the said patients, except commis- 
sioned officers and acting dental surgeons, shall be paid to said 
hospitals out of the ä for subsistence of the Army at the 
rates provided therein for commutation of rations for enlisted patients 
in general hospitals, $85,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the head of “ Engineer De- 
partment,” on page 65, line 1, after the words “for same,” to 
insert “‘ $48,000,” and in line 5, after the words“ motor cycles,” 
to strike out “$48,000,” so as to make the clause read: 


Engineer equipment of troops: For pontoon material, tools, instru- 
ments, supplies, and appliances required for use in the engineer 
— 1 01 Ponpa for military surveys, and for Engineer operations 
in the field, including the purchase and preparation of Engineer 
manuals and procurement of special paper far same, $48,000: Provided, 
That authority is 88 for the expenditure from this appropriation 
of the sum of $750 for the purchase of two motor cycles, and of the 
sum of $200 for the maintenance and repair (exclusive of fuel) of 
four motor cycles. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 65, line 9, after the word 
“commanders,” to strike out 528,000“ and insert “$40,000,” 
so as to make the clause read: 


Civilian assistants to Engineer officers: For services of surveyors, 
survey parties, draftsmen, photographers, master laborers, and clerks 
to Engineer officers on the staffs of division, corps, and department 
commanders, 840,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the head of Ordnance 
Department,” on page 66, line 12, before the word “ horse- 
drawn,” to strike out “motor-propelled or,“ and in line 13, 
after the word “ vehicles,” to insert “and maintenance, repair, 
and operation of one motor-propelled passenger-carrying ve- 
hicle,” so as to make the clause read: 


Ordnance service: For the current expenses of the Ordnance De- 
partment, in connection with purchasing, receiving, storing, and issuing 
ordnance and ordnance stores, comprising police and office duties, rents. 
tolls, fuel, light, water, and advertising, stationery, typewriters, and 
adding machines, including their exchange, and office furniture, tools, and 
instruments of service; for incidental expenses of the Ordnance service 
and those attending practical trial and tests of ordnance, small arms, 
and other ordnance stores; for publications for libraries of the 
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Ordnance Department, including the Ordnance office; subscriptions to 
eriodicals which yok be 7 for in advance, and payment for mechan- 
cal labor in the office of the Chief of Ordnance; and for purchase, 
maintenance, repair, and operation of horse-drawn 9 
vehicles, and maintenance, air, and operation of one motor-propell 
passenger-carrying vehicle, „000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 67, line 1, after the word 
“homes, to insert “$100,000,” and in line 3, after the word 
“ammunition,” to strike out “$100,000,” so as to make the 
clause read: 

Ordnance stores—ammunition: Manufacture of ammunition for small 
arms for reserve supply, ammunition for burials at the National Sol- 
ders’ Home in ashington, D. C., ammunition for firing 
morning and evening gun at military posts prescribed by General 
Orders 2 70, Headquarters of the pnt dated July 23, 1867, and at 
National Home for D led Volunteer Soldiers and its several branches, 
=e National Soldiers’ Home in Washington, D. C., and soldiers 
and sailors’ State homes, $100,000; Provided, That not more than 
$5,000 of this appropriation may be used in the purchase of ammuni- 

on. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 67, Iine 20, after the word 
“armories,” to insert “$250,000,” and in line 23, after the 
words “carried out,” to strike out “$250,000,” so as to make 
the clause read: i 

Manufacture of arms: For manufacturing, nr and issuing arms 
at the national armories, $250,000: Provid That existing written 
agreements involving the purchase of patented articles patents for 
which have not expired may be carried out. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 69, after line 5, to strike 
out: 

For the purchase and manufacture of armored motor cars, $50,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 69, after line 7, to insert: 
For testing types of armored motor cars, $25,000, 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 69, line 10, before the word 
“manufacturing,” to insert “purchasing or”; and in the same 
line, after the word “manufacturing,” to strike out “in Gov- 
ernment establishments,” so as to read: 

Field artillery for Organized Militia: For the purpose of purchasing 
or 2 eld’ artillery material for the Organized Militia 
of the several States, Territories, and the District of Columbia, without 
cost to the said States, Territories, or the District of Columbia, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 70, line 4, before the word 
* manufacturing,” to insert “ purchasing or,” so as to make the 
clause read: 

Ammunition for Field Artillery for Organized Militia: For the pur- 
pose of ome ae! or manufacturi: reserve ammunition for Field 
Artillery for the Organized Militia of the several States, Territories, 
and the District of Columbia, the funds to be immediately available 
and to remain available until the end of the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1917, $2,900,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 70, line 10, after the words 
„more than,” to strike out “ $25,000” and insert “ $100,000," so 
as to make the clause rend: 

Provided, That not more than $100,000 of this appropriation may 
be used in the purchase of Field Artillery reserve ammunition. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 70, after line 12, to strike 
out: A 

Provided, That no part of the be act apie made in this bili shall 
be available for the salary or pay any officer, manager, superin- 
tendent, foreman, or other person having charge of the work of any 
employee of the United States Government while making or causing 
to made, with a stop watch or other time-measuring device, a time 
study of any job of any such employee between the Parau and com- 
pletion thereof or of the movements of any such employee while engaged 
upon such work; nor shali any part of the appropriations made in 

is bill be available to pay any premium or bonus or cash reward to 
any employee in addition to his regular wages, except for suggestions 
resulting in improvements or economy in the operation of any Govern- 
ment plant; and no claim for services performed by any person while 
violating this proviso shall be allowed. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Washington. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President, it seems to me that the 
House provision, which is proposed to be stricken out by the 
committee, is a very reasonable one, and I am very sorry that 
the issue is raised by the amendment proposed by the com- 
mittee. I notice that there was a report made upon this iden- 
tical proposition by a committee of the Senate on July 17, 
1912, being a favorable report upon a bill which, in substance, 
was the same as the provision which is here proposed to be 
stricken out. 

Of course the object of using a stop watch or of giving a 
bonus for extra production by employees is to increase the 
efficiency and the economy of the Government factories. In 
that connection, as to whether or not any such system as that— 


which, I think, inevitably leads to abuses in driving men beyond 
their ability in their work—is necessary in the Government 
factories, it is very interesting to note the cost of the product 
of Government factories under the system which is now there 
in yogue as compared with the private factories which are 
their competitors, in some of which the stop watch and bonus 
system is used. I only want to call attention to a few items. 

I have here, in the report to which I have just referred, 
some testimony of Gen. Crozier as to the comparative cost of 
the articles produced in Government factories under the system 
obtaining there now with those produced in private factories, 
For instance, 3-inch rifles—that is, field guns—which cost 
$2,510.60 in the Rock Island factory, cost 83,398.82, or an in- 
crease of 35.4 per cent in private factories, Caissons, which 
cost $1,128.67 in the Rock Island factory, cost $1,744.10, or 
54.6 per cent increase, in private factories. Springfield rifles 
manufactured in the Springfield Armory, as Gen. Crozier says, 
at a most liberal estimate, cost the Government not above 
$17.65. He adds: 


And if it were possible to obtain the opinion of 
be glad to ask him if he e ppi the Spri la eld rifle. pe en bes 
H Seen else anywhere and purchased for $25. My own opinion is 


t you could not get it as low as $25 from any manufacturer. 


Limbers for 3-inch rifles, which cost $1,518 when the Gov- 
ernment buys them from a private concern, are manufactured 
for $684 by the Government itself under the labor system which 
now obtains, Three-inch caissons, which cost $1,708 when 
bought from manufacturing concerns, are manufactured at 
Rock Island Arsenal for $1,081. For the 3-inch gun car- 
riages proper, the average of the contract price paid by the 
Government to private concerns is $3,268, and the average cost 
under manufacturing orders at the arsenal is $2,341; and he 
states that that includes the overhead charges. 

I will not cite any more figures, but those are ample to show, 
to say the least, that the work is conducted economically and 
efficiently in the Government factories at the present time. 

I notice, Mr. President, that the system of rules and regula- 
tions for labor in the Rock Island and other Government fac- 
tories contain reasonable, and more or less stringent, regula- 
tions as to efficiency and as to production, which evidently— 
judging by the results which I have just cited and many others 
which I have not cited, for instance, the production of shells 
for 3-inch guns, which cost $15 in the Rock Island factory and 
$25 in the private factory—demonstrates that any such system 
as that which is proposed to be prohibited by the provision in 
the House bill is umnecessary. One of these rules is: 

Ability: The ability of an employee will be jud by th tit 
and quality of work . ae We ee boa ek 
all errors or deficiencies which may have occurred during the semi- 
annual period. It for lack of ability employees are employed upon 
work = a to a lower class, the marking should be corre- 
spondingly low, although the work itself may be exceedingly good. 
Likewise, if es are employed upon work usually assigned to a 
higher class, credit should be given therefor. The quality of work 
shall be ressed by the terms Excellent,” “ Very good,” Good,“ 
Fair,“ and Poor,” the quantity of work by the terms “ Very large,” 
“ Large,” “Average,” and “ Small.“ The figures to be attached to these 
designations are as follows: 


Then he gives the figures representing the various grades of 
quantity and quality of work and as to the habits of employees. 
One of the rules is: 

Habits: In estimating habits, consideration should be given to so- 
briety, integrity, subordination, cheerful and zealous obedience to 
orders and regulations. Frequent tardiness and drunkenness on duty 
will be made the subject of special inquiry. A deduction of 10 pau 
for every absence after Sundays, holidays, or pay days for each da 
or part of day without having previously obtained leave therefor will 
be made, and a deduction of 10 points will be made for tardiness in 
getting to work after reporting. 


Reasonable and sensible regulations and rules of that kind 
seem to produce very excellent results, and I was very much 
in hope, as otherwise it may occasion a great deal of debate, 
that the provision which the committee has moved to strike 
out would be left in the bill and that the amendment reported 
by the committee would be defeated. 

Mr. OLIVER and Mr. HUGHES addressed the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Pennsylvania. 

Mr, OLIVER. Mr. President, I do not know anything about 
the workings of what is called the “ stop-watch system,“ but 
I have been requested by a committee representing over 400 em- 
ployees of the Frankford Arsenal, who are now working under 
what is known as the bonus system, to enter a protest in their 
behalf against any change looking to the abolition of that sys- 
tem. I have here a communication at some length from them, 
giving their reasons why the system as applied in that arsenal 
should not be interfered with. I will say that no stop-watch 
system is employed at the Frankford Arsenal. 

Mr. ROOT, Why not have the communication read? 
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Mr. OLIVER. Very well, I will ask the Secretary to read 
the communication. It is signed by a committee consisting of 
George S. Matthews, Anna E. Armstrong, Charles E. Flynn, 
Mary Macdonald, and Florence H. Smith, evidently three women 
and two men. After the communication is read I will read other 
communications in connection with it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the Secretary 
reading the letter submitted by the Senator from Pennsylvania? 
The Chair hears none, and the Secretary will read as requested. 

The Secretary read as follows: 


THE FRANKFORD ARSENAL ASSOCIATION, _ 
Philadelphia, Pa., February 6, 1915. 
Hon. GEORGE T. OLIVER . 


United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


My Dear Senator: We n very much the effective work which 
you have aceomplished in behalf of the Frankford Arsenal ep eh in 
Succeeding in inducing the Senate Committee on Military irs to 
strike = the objectionable clause known as the Deitrich bill from the 


Army K 

You have asked us to furnish you with more complete information in 
regard to the bonus system at the Frankford Arsenal, and this we 
way do to the best of our ability: 

1. The bonus or premium system was introduced at the Frankford 
Arsenal about five Fee ago after a conference between ourselves and 
the commanding officer at the arsenal. The greater number of the 
bonus or premium rates was then established, and they remained in 
operation up to the recent suspension without any change whatever on 

e part of the management of the arsenal or in our interest. We 
were assured by the commanding officer that the premium rates then 
established, or to be established, would be permanent so long as the 
manufacturing processes and the ammunition manufactured remain the 
same, and this agreement has never been deviated from by the manage- 
ment except with our consent. 

2. The premium or bonus system at the Frankford Arsenal consists 
in giving the employees a bonus above their 28 rates if they make 
the tasks assigned to them, and if they make in addition anything above 
the task a premium is also paid, which is usually 50 per cent of the 
rate at which the bonus was established. For example: If an em loyee 
receiving $2 per day is turning out, say, 200 to 225 pieces daily the 
management may say to him, “If you will turn out 30 pieces we will 
give gn $3 for the work; but if you turn out 299 pieces you will only 
get $2,” which he would get even if he turned out 150 pieces. Further- 
more, if he should turn out 400 pieces he would receive $3 for the 300 
pieces and 50 cents for the 100 pieces above the 300, and if he turned 
out 500 pieces he would receive $4, ete. In other words, the Govern- 
ment shares in the premium earned by the employee which, it is under- 
stood, is due to the fact that the vernment furnishes heat, light, 

wer, repairs to machinery, working tools, etc., on which the employee 


engaged, 

4. The lowest day rate for a male employee at the Frankford Arsenal 
is $1.76 per day, but by giving him a bonus for the task assigned him 
and the premium for what he may do above the task such an employee 
may earn between $2.20 and $2.60 per day. A higher de workman 
earning $2.24 per day on a day rate may earn between $3 and $3.20 per 
day when operating under the bonus and premium system. Men whose 
day rates are $3 to $3.25 per day may earn from $3.50 to $4 per day, 
and over $4 per day has been earned in case of men whose day rates 
are as stated. : 

The lowest day rate paid young women at the arsenal is $1.16 per 
day, and such maployegs have a task ed to them which enables 
them to earn $1.40 per day, and their actual earnings have been as high 
as $2.50 per day, but the average earnings of such employees are about 
$1.73 per day. ee women whose day rate is $1.20 per day are 
able to earn as inspectors between $2.20 and $2.26 per day, and there 
is a case of one young woman who has earned as high as $3 per day. 

4, The committee most emphatically inform you that the Sarnia 
referred to have been made by the skill, application, anā industry of the 
employees whom we represent. We most emphatically deny that we 
have been driven or speeded up or worked beyond our capacity. Not a 
single employee operating under the premium system, although it has 
been in force for about five years, has been obliged to give up his or 
her ition due to 8 under such a system owing to any 
physical breakdown. e do say, however, that we apply ourselves to 
our work and waste no time about the shops. This committee repre- 
sents about 450 employees engaged in the manufacture of small-arms 
ammunition under the bonus or premium system, and we know that we 
are telling you the truth when we make statement. 

5. We understand that the bonus and premium earned by us an- 
nually amounts to abont $45,000, and we are confident in stating that 
in case of other departments at the arsenal there is probably an addi- 
tional premium or bonus paid to the employees to the extent of at least 
$6,000 annually. It may be stated, therefore, that the sum of $51,000 
at least is paid annually by the Government for the increased efficient 
service which we give to it, and we appreciate such acknowledgment of 
the service that we render. 

Based on our increased earnings under the system referred to 
many of us have taken on obligations by way of purchasing homes or 
investing our savings in building and loan associations, and we feel 
that if we are deprived of the opportunity to make such earnings we 
ae lose = homes or other investments on which we have made par- 

al payments. 

T. We are perfectly satisfied with our conditions at the arsenal. We 
particularly like the eight hours of employment, as those of us who are 
women employees are able to do our sewing when we get home and help 
our mothers and sisters with the household work. Those of us who 
are men employees are able, particularly in summer, to work in the 
gardens about our homes and take our children out for recreation, for 
tary tea is peculiarly a city of homes and gardens, particularly in 

rankford. 

8. We are provided at the arsenal, in the cartridge factory, with san- 
itary working conditions, and those of us who are women are provided 
with chairs at our machines and benches. We have, therefore, no com- 
plaint to make of our rates of compensation or of our working condi- 
tions rage that we would like a eatin Y room or rest room in each 
building where we could retire during lunch hours. We hope that Con- 
gress will some day furnish such a building. 

. We respectfully invite your attention to the marked benefits that 
the Government receives, particularly in the manufacture of small-arms 
ammunition, from the in uction of the bonus or premium system. 


We have been informed that for the quantity of small-arms ammuni- 
tion manufactured last year the costs at the arsenal were such that 
when they were compared with the latest contract prices for the same 
ammunition the Government effected a saving of about $680,000. When 
such a magnificent showing is made for the Government by the em- 
ployees whom we represent we ask you, therefore, why should the Gov- 
ernment want to change such a system that makes for gnom and 
economy, and particularly when those employees operating under it 
desire no change whatever? We ask you to have the extent of these 
Savings confirmed by reference to the War Department. 

10. We read a great deal in the newspapers how much the President 
and the administration are concerned toward increasing the economy 
and efficiency of the brant service, and we notice that the Saturday 
Evening Post, a Philadelphia newspaper, has an article by ex-President 
Taft on the economy and efficiency of the public service. We sin- 
cerely believe that we are giving to the President of the United States 
the very economy and l so much talked about for several = 
and since we are perfectly satisfied with the compensation paid us 
our working conditions, except as noted above, we 8 do not under- 
stand why the Government should desire to abolish by law a situation 
which is so manifestly efficient and satisfactory. 

Respectfully submitted, 

MARY MACDONALD, 


FLORENCE H. SMITH, 
GEORGE S. MATTHEWS, 
ANNA E. ARMSTRONG, 
CHARLES E. FLYNN, 
Committee. 


Mr, OLIVER. Mr. President, it has been alleged that this 
system interferes with the health of the employees, that it 
makes old men of young men, and so on. I have another letter 
here, which states: 


To-day one of the committee, Mr. G. S. Matthews, took Dr. H. A. P. 
Neel, the attending physician at the arsenal, through the various shops 
where men and women are employed on the premium rate and wheré 
they are not so employed, and no intimation was given to Dr. Neel as 
to where the premium workers were employed and where those who 
were not premium workers were employ The doctor was asked to 
make this in tion to see if he had noticed in the brief inspection 
whether or not there was m physical breakdown of the employees at 
his arsenal. The report of Dr. Neel is inclosed, and you will note that 
pier Anon) he found the men and women employees in good physical 
condition, irrespective of whether they were on premium, piecework, or 
daywork, The doctor did not know when he made this report where the 
premium workers were employed. 

I have a communication here from Dr. Neel, which I will 


rend: 
3602 Diss rox STREET, 
Tacony, Philadelphia, February 8, 1915. 
Mr. G. S. MATTHEWS 
Frankford Arsenal, 


Dran Mr. MATTHEWS: At your request I made a brief inspection of 
the various shops at the Frankford Arsenal, accompanied by yourself, 
the object being to ascertain by a brief inspection whether or not any 
of the employees working under the premium system showed the effects 
of overexertion or what you call “speeding up.” I visited the cartridge 
factory, the fuse shop, the primer shop, and the artillery assembling 
shop, and I found everywhere that the men and women employed were 
in good physical condition. 

In this connection I might state that many of them are patients of 
mine, and I know that the physical condition of the employees of the 
Frankford Arsenal is ver geod. I understand that the premium work- 
ers are employed in certain parts of the arsenal, of which I had no 
knowledge, set therefore my opinion applies to all the employees. 

Respectfully, 
H. A. P. NEEL, M. D. 

Mr. President, the situation of the Frankford Arsenal is 
about as follows: This premium system has been established. 
That is, each employee gets a stipulated day's wages. The 
minimum for women, I believe, is $1.16 a day, and from that 
up; and for men the minimum is $1.75 a day, and from that 
up. They get their day’s wages under any circumstances. There 
is a certain stipulated task which every machine ought to 
yield. If the machine yields more than the stipulated task dur- 
ing the eight hours of work, a bonus is paid, so that some of the 
men whose daily wages are $1.75 earn up to approximately $3 
a day. 

It is represented to me that these employees own homes, have 
taken stock in building and loan associations, and have under- 
taken various responsibilities and liabilities based upon this sys- 
tem, and that if this amendment is adopted they will all be put 
down to the dead level of a day’s wages. They will not be able 
to obtain these premiums to which they have been accustomed 
and to which they think they have a right, and for Congress now 
to step in and abolish the system without any further investiga- 
tion they think is doing them a grave injustice. 

It seems to me that any system which seeks to put the indus- 
trious, efficient workman down to the level of the lowest, instead 
of trying to raise the lowest up to the level of the highest and 
most efficient and most skillful, is all wrong. It is undeniable 
that this system, as introduced into this particular arsenal— 
and I have nothing to say about any other—has not only re- 
sulted in cheapening the cost of the articles turned out to the 
Government from that arsenal, but it has resulted in making the 
employees of the arsenal more contented, better satisfied, and 
better off in every way. 

You can do what you please with the stop-watch system. I do 
not know what it is. I have never examined it. But any law or 
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any system that will prevent the officers of the United States 
eee from placing a premium upon industry and effi- 
ciency is wrong, in my opinion; and whoever votes for it will be 
voting against the interests of the country and against the real 
and true interests of the working people. 

Mr. HUGHES. Mr, President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from New Jersey. 

Mr. HUGHES. I ask unanimous consent to have this matter 
go over until to-morrow morning. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, I have no objection to 
that. There are two or three Senators who desire to speak on 
it, though not at great length. I will suggest that we might 
finish the balance of the bill and let that item go over. 

Mr. ROOT. Mr. President, I wish to say that if it goes over 
I desire to say a few words on the subject of this amendment 
in support of the position of the committee. 

Mr. HUGHES. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. I 
want to find out just the position of the Senator from Washing- 
ton with reference to the matter. Is there any motion? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. No; there is no motion. The mat- 
ter is still pending on the proposed amendment of the committee. 

Mr. HUGHES. I wanted to make a motion which would 
result in letting the House action stand. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That result can be accomplished 
by disagreeing to the amendment. Is this amendment to be 
passed over? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I thought, at the request of some of 
the Senators, that we might complete the balance of the bill 
and let that one item go over until to-morrow morning. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. In the absence of objection, the 
amendment will be passed over. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Military Affairs 
was, on page 71, line 6, after the words per day,” to insert 
in lieu of subsistence,” so as to make the clause read: 


Provided, That the appropriations hereinbefore made under the head- 
ing “ Ordnance Department” shall be available for the payment of an 
ee not to exceed $4 per day in lieu of subsistence to civilian 
employees of the Ordnance De 
side of the District of Col 
of duty. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 71, after line 9, to insert: 


Provided, That hereafter when one bureau or executive department 
procures by purchase or manufacture stores or material of any kind or 

rforms any service for another bureau or executive department the 
Ponds of the bureau or ent for which the stores or material 
are to be procured or the service performed may be placed subject to 
the requisition of the bureau or department making the oe or 
performing the ce for direct expenditure by it: vided, That 
when the stores being procured are for current issue during the year 
stores of equal value may. be issued from stock on hand in place of any 
of those aforesaid. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 71, after line 20, to insert: 


That the President be, and he is teroz authorized to appoint, by 
and with the advice and consent of the Senate, any brigadier general 
of the Army on the retired list who has held the rank and command 
of major general of Volunteers and performed the duties incident to 
that grade in time of actual warfare, and has been honorably dis- 
charged, and who served with credit in the Regular or Volunteer forces 
during the Civil War prior to April 9, 1865, to the grade of major 
general in the United States Army and place him on the retired list 
with the pay of brigadier eral on the retired list; and any officer 
now on the retired list of the Army who served with credit for more 
than two years as a commissioned officer of Volunteers during the 
Civil War prior to eee 9, 1865, and who uently served with 
credit for more than 40 years as a commissioned officer of the Regular 
Army, including service in command of troops in five Indian campaigns, 
the War with Spain, and the Philippine insurrection, and to whom the 
congressional medal of honor for most distinguished conduct in action 
has been twice awarded, and who has also been brevetted for con- 
spicuous gallantry in action, and place him on the retired list of the 
Army with, the rank and retired pay of one grade above that actually 
held by him at the time of his retirement from active service in the 
Regular Army. 


rtment traveling on official business out- 
ia and away from their designated posts 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 72, after line 20, to insert 
as a new section the following: 


Sec, 2. That section 1342 of the Revised Statutes of the United 
States be, and the same is hereby, amended to read as follows: 

“Sec, 1342. The articles included in this section shall be known as 
the Articles of War, and shall, at all times and in all places, govern 
the Armies of the United States, including all persons belonging tEereto, 
and all persons now or hereafter made subject to military law. 


I. PRELIMINARY PROVISIONS, 


“ARTICLE 1. Definitions.—The following words when used in these 
articles shall be construed in the sense indicated in this article, unless 
the context shows that a different sense is intended, namely: 

„(a) The word ‘officer’ shall be construed to refer to a commis- 
sioned officer ; 

“(b) The word ‘soldier’ shall be construed as including a noncom- 
missioned officer, a private, or aot. other enlisted man; 2 

(e) The word ‘company’ shall be understood as including a troop 


battery; and 
bat (d) The word ‘battalion’ shall be understood as including a squadron, 


“Ant, 2, Persons subject to military law.—The following 
subject to these articles and shall be understood as included 
“any person subject to military law,’ or ‘persons subject to military 
law,’ whenever used in these articles: 

„(a) All officers and soldiers belonging to the Armies of the United 
States, including Regulars, militia called into the service of the United 
States from the date of notice of such call, and Volunteers; 

“(b) Cadets, veterinarians of Cavalry and Field Artillery, and pay 
clerks of the Quartermaster Corps; 

(e) Officers and soldiers of the Marine Corps when detached for 
service with the Armies of the United States by order of the President; 

ia All retainers to the camp and all persons accompanying ox 
serving with the Armies of the United States without the territorial 
jurisdiction of the United States, and in time of war all such retainers 
and persons accompanying or serving with the Armies of the United 
States in the field, both within and without the territorial jurisdiction 
of the United States, though not otherwise subject to these articles ; 

4075 All persons under sentence adjudged by courts-martial ; and 

“(f) All persons now or hereafter declared by law to constitute a 
part of or to belong to the Armies of the United States or to be subject 
to the Articles of War or to trial by courts-martial, 

II. COURTS-MARTIAL. 

“ART. 3. enn elassifled.—Courts-martial shall be of three 

namely: 

5 3 eee i a 

econd. Special courts-martial ; 
“Third, Summary courts-martial. 


“ A. COMPOSITION. 


“ART. 4, Who may serve on courts-martial.—OfMcers of the Regular 
Army, of the militia when called into the service of the United States, 
of the Volunteer Army, and of the Marine Corps when detached for 
service with the Army by order of the President shall be competent to 
serve on courts-martial for the trial of any person who may lawfully be 
brought before such courts for trial. 

“ART. 5. General courts-martial.—General courts-martial may consist 
of any number of officers from 5 to 13, inclusive. 

“ART. 6. Special courts-martial_—Special coerts-martlal may consist 
of any number of officers from 3 to 5, inclusive. 

“ART. 7. Summary courts-martial—A summary court-martial shall 
consist of one officer. 
„B. BY WHOM APPOINTED. 


“ART. 8. General courts-martial.— The President of the United States, 
the commanding officer of a territorial division or department, the Super- 
intendent of the Military aye the commanding officer of an army, 
a field army, an Lae! Mega) a division, or a separate brigade, and, when 
empowered by the sident, the commanding officer of any district or 
of any force or body of troops may appoint eral courts-martial; but 
when any such commander is the accuser or prosecutor of the person 
or Rene to be tried the court shall be appointed by superior competent 
authority, and no officer shall be eligible to sit as a member of such 
court when he is the accuser or a witness for the prosecution. 

“ArT. 9. Special courts-martial—The commanding officer of a dis- 
trict, garrison, fort, camp, or other place where troops are on duty, 
and the commanding officer of a brigade, regiment, detached battalion 
or other detached command may appoint special courts-martial ; but 
such special courts-martial may in any case be appointed by superior 
author ty when by the latter deemed desirable, and no officer shall be 
eligible to sit as a member of such court when he is the accuser or 
a witness for the prosecution. 

“ART, 10. Summary courts-martial.—The commanding officer of a 
garrison, fort, Sapa “i or other place where troops are on duty, and 
the commanding officer of a regiment, detached battalion, detached 
company, or other detachment may appoint summary courts-martial ; 
but such summary courts-martial may in any case be appointed b 
superior authority when by the latter deemed desirable: Provided, 
That when but one officer is present with a command he shall be the 
summary court-martial of that command and shall hear and deter- 
mine cases brought before him. 

“ART. 11. Appointment of judge advocate-—For each general or 
special court-martial the authority appointing the court shall appoint 
a judge advocate, and for each general court-martial one or more 
assistant judge advocates when necessary. 


“c, JURISDICTION. 


“Art. 12. General courts-martial.—General courts-martial shall have 
power to try any person subject to military law for any crime or 
offense made punishable by these articles and any other pon who by 
statute or by the law of war is subject to trial by military tribunal: 
Provided, at no officer shall be ught to trial before a R parka 
court-martial appointed by tbe Superintendent of the ilitary 


Academy. ` 
ARTY 13. Special vig e courts-martial shall have 
person subject to military law, except an officer, for 


ersons are 
the term 


power to try an: 
crime or offense not capital made punishable by these articles: 

ed, That the President may by rapinous which he may 
modify from time to time, except from the jurisdiction of special 
courts-martial any class or classes of persons subject to military law. 

“Special courts-martial shall not have power to adjudge confine- 
ment in excess of six months, nor to adjudge the forfeiture of more 
than six months’ pay. 

“Ant, 14. Summary courts-martial—Summary courts-martial shall 
have power to ney 3 subject to military law, except an officer, 
a cadet, or a soldier holding the privileges of a certificate of eligibility 
to promotion, for any crime or offense not capital made punishable by 
these articles: Provided, That noncommissioned officers shall not, if 
they object thereto, be brought to trial before a summary court-martial 
without the authority of the officer competent to bring them to 
before a general court-martial: And provided further, at the Presi- 
dent may by regulations, which he may modify from time to time, ex- 
cept from the jurisdiction of summary courts-martial any class or 
classes of persons subject to military law. 

“Summary courts-martial shall not have pores to adjudge confine- 
ment in excess of three months, nor to adju ge the forfeiture of more 
than three months’ pay: Provided, That when the summary court 
officer is also the commanding officer no sentence of such summary 
court-martial adjudging confinement at hard labor or forfeiture of pay, 
or both, for a period in excess of one month shall be carried into exe- 
cution until the same shall have been approved by superior authority, 

“ART, Not exclusive-——The provisions of these articles con- 
ferring jurisdiction upon courts-martial shall not be construed as de- 
dana military commissions, provost courts, or other military tri- 


unals of concurrent jurisdiction in respect of offenders or offenses 
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that by statute or by the law of war may be triable by such military 
commissions, 51 rost courts, or other mili tribunals. 

“ART: 16. Officers, how triable.— Officers ll be tried only by gen- 
eral courts-martial, and no officer shall, when it can be ayoided, be 
tried by officers inferior to him in rank. 


general or special court-martial shall prosecute in the name of the 


W a 
“ArT, 18. Challenges.—Members of a general or special court-martial 
may be 5 b 
for cause stated to the court. 
and yalidity thereof, and shall not receive a challenge to more than one 
member at a time. 
“Arr, 19. Oath of members and judge advocates.—The ju adyo- 
cate of a general or special -martial shall administer to mem- 
bers of the court, before they proceed upon any trial, the follo oath 
or affirmation: Lou, A. B., do swear (or affirm) that you will well 
and truly and determine, according to the evidence, the matter now 
before you, between the United States of America and the person to be 
tried, and that you will =e administer justice, without partiality, 
favor, or affection, according to the provisions of the rules and articles 
for the government of the Armies of the United States, and if any 
doubt should arise, not explained by said articles, then according to 
your conscience, the best of your understanding, and the custom of 
war in like cases; and you do further swear (or affirm) that you will 
not divulge the findings or sentence of the court until they shall be 
published by the proper authority, except to the ju advocate and 
assistant judge advocate; neither will you disclose or ver the vote 
or opinion any particular member of the court-martial, unless re- 
gained to give evidence thereof as a witness by a court of justice in 
ue course of law. So help you God.’ 
th or affirmation has been administered to the mem- 
bers of a general or special court-martial, the president of the court 
shall administer to the judge advocate and to each assistant judge 
advocate, if any, an oath or affirmation in the follo form: Lou, 
A. B., do swear (or affirm) that you will not divulge the findings or 
sentence of the court to any but the proper authority until they shall 
be duly disclosed by the same. So help you God.’ 
sai ease of ation the closing sentence of adjuration will be 


0 
“ART. 20. Continuances.—A court-martial shall, for reasonable cause, 
grant a continuance to either party for such time and as often as may 


appear to be —.— 

“ArT, 21. Refusal to plead.— When the accused, arraigned before a 
court-martial, from obstinacy and deliberate d. stands mute or 
answers fore to the purpose, the court may proceed to trial and 
judgment as if he had pleaded not guilty, 

“ArT. 22. Process to obtain witnesses.—Every judge advocate of a 
general or special court-martial and every summary court-martial 
shall have power to issue the like process to compel witnesses to ap- 

r and testify which courts of the United Sta a kerng criminal 
Jnrisdiction, may lawfully issue; but such process shall run to any part 
of the United States, its Territor' and possessions. s 

“ART. 23. Oath of witnesses.—All persons who give evidence before 
a court-martial shall be examined on oath or affirmation in the follow- 
ing form: ‘You swear (or Hog that the evidence you shall give in 
the case now in hearing shall be the truth, the whole truth, and nothing 
but the truth. So help you God.’ : 

“In the case of affirmation the closing sentence of adjuration will be 


tted. 

“Art. 24, Refusal to appear or testify.—Eyxery person not subject 
to military law who, being duly subpenaed to appear as a witness 
before any military court, commission, court of Inquiry, or board, or 
before any officer, military or civil, designated to take a deposition to 
be read in evidence before such court, commission, court of uiry, or 
board, willfully 5 pte or refuses to appear, or refuses to qu: as a 

, or produce documentary evidence which such person 


criminal jurisdiction in 
ction being hereby conferred peon such courts for 

ted. States distriet 
such court 
e facts to 
him by the military court, commission, court of inquiry, or board, tp 
an 


witnesses. 

“ART. 25, Compulsory self-incrimination prohibited — No witness be- 
fore a military court, commission, court of inquiry, or board, or before 
any officer, military or civil, designated to take a deposition to be read 
in evidence before a military court, commission, court of inquiry, or 
board, shall be compelled to incriminate himself or to answer any ques- 
tions which may tend to incriminate or degrade him. 

“Ant. 26. Depositions—When admissible—A duly authenticated depo- 
sition, taken upon reasonable notice to the opposite party, may be read 
in evidence before any military court or commission in any case not 
capital, or in any proceeding before a court of inquiry or a milita 
board, if such deposition be taken when the witness resides, is found, 
or is about to go beyond the State, Territory, or district in which the 
court, commission, or board is ordered to sit, or beyond the distance of 
100 miles from the place of trial or hearing, or when it appears to the 
satisfaction of the court, commission, board, or appoin g authority 
that the witness, by reason of age, sickness, bodily nfirmity, Imprison- 
ment, or other reasonable cause, is unable to appear and testify in 
person at the place of trial or hearing: Provided, That testimony by 
deposition may be adduced for the defense in capital eases, 

ART, 27. Depositions—Before whom taken.—Depositions to be read 
in evidence before military courts, commissions, courts of inquiry, or 
military boards, or for other use in military administration, may be 
taken before and authenticated by any officer, military or civil, author- 


ized by the laws of the United States or by the laws of the place 
where the poston is taken to administer oaths. 

‘ArT. 28. Courts of . of, when admissible.—The rec- 
ord of the proceedings of a court of inqu may be read in evidence 

re any court-martial or military commission in any case not capital 
pone Pec to the 3 of an r and may ae be W in 

proceeding before a court of inquiry or a tary è 
Provided, That such evidence may be adduced by the defense in capital 
cases or cases extending to the dismissal of an officer. 

Art. 29. Resignation without acceptance does not release officer.— 
Any officer who, hay: tendered his resignation and, prior to due notice 
of the acceptance of the same, quits his post or proper duties without 
leave and with intent to absent elf permanently therefrom shall be 
deemed a deserter. 

Art. 30. Enlistment without discharge.—Any soldier who quits the 
organization to which he properly belongs and, without having first 
received a regular discharge from such organization, enlists in or joins 
any other organization of the Army, or militia when in the service of 
the United States, or the Navy or Marine See of the United Stat 
shall be deemed to have deserted the service of the United States 
to have Syren | enlisted. 

“ArT. 31. Oath of reporters and interpreters.—Every reporter of the 
pr gs of a court-martial shall, before entering upon his duties, 
make oath or affirmation in the PANE form: ‘ You swear (or affirm) 
oe m 5 faithfully perform the duties of reporter to this court. So 

Hand every interpreter in the trial of any case before a court-martial 
shall, before entering upon his duties, make oath or affirmation in the 
following form: Tou swear (or affirm) that you will truly interpret 

the case now in hearing. help you God.’ 

“In case of affirmation the closing sentence of adjuration will be 


tted. 

“ART. 32. Closed sessions. — Whenever a géneral or special court-mar- 
tial shall sit in closed session, the judge advocate, and the assistant 
judge advocate, if any, shall withdraw; and when their legal advice, or 
their nce in referring to the recorded evidence, is required, it 
shall be obtained in open court. 

“ART. 33. Order of voting—Members of a general or special court- 
martial, in giving their votes, shall begin with the junior in rank. 

“Ant. 34. Contempts.—A court-martial may punish, at discretion, 
subject to the limitations contained in article 14, any person who uses 
any menacing words, signs, or gestures in its presence, or who disturbs 
its aig fag ns any riot or disorder. 

“ArT. 35. rds—General courts-martial_—Each general court-mar- 
tial shall keep a separate record of its proceedings in the trial of each 
case brought before it, and such record shall be authenticated by the sig- 
nature of the president and the judge advocate; but in case the record 
can not be authenticated by the judge advocate, by reason of his death, 
disability, or absence, it shall be signed by the president and an assists 
ant judge advocate, if an ; and if there be no assistant judge 3 
or in case of his dea disabitity, or absence, then by. tha prenlent 
one Peg? member of the court. 


martial.—Each spe- 
T court-martial shall keep a record 
of its pro ; separate for each case, which record shall contain 
such matter ani authenticated in such manner as may be required 
by regulations which the President may from time to time prescribe. 
“ART. 37. Disposition of reco: neral courts-martial.—The judge 
advocate of ea martial shall, with such expedition as 


general 
circumstances may permit, forward to the appointing authority, or to 
his suecessor in command, the original ee. the ee SA such 


court in the trial of each case. All records of such p: 
after having been finally acted upon, be transmitted to the Judge Adyo- 
cate Gene: of the Army. 

“ART. 38. tin png of records—Special and summary courts-mar- 
tial.—After having been acted upon by the officer appoin the court, 


or by the officer commanding for the time being, the record of each 
1 Special or sum court-martial shall be transmitted to such 
gene mg tos B as the President may. designate in ay hear 
there to be filed in the office of the judge advocate, When no longer o 
use, such records may be destroyed. 

“ART. 39. President may prescribe rules.—The President may by 
regulations, which he may modify from time to time, prescribe the 
procedure, including modes of proof, in cases before courts-martial, 
courts of inquiry, mili commissions, and other military tribunals: 
Provided, That nothing contrary to or inconsistent with these articles 
shall be so 3 en further, That all rules made in 
pursuance of this article 1 be laid: before the Congress as soon as 
practicable after they are made. 

“ART. 40. Irregularities—Effect of.—The proceedings of a court» 
martial shall not be held invalid nor the findings or sentence disap- 
proved in any case on the ground of improper admission or rejection of 
evidence or for any error as to any matter of pleading or 3 
unless in the opinion of the reviewing or confirming autho , after 
an examination of the entire proceedings, it shall appear that the error 
complained of has injuriously affected the substantial rights of an 
accused : Provided, That the act or omission upon which the accused 
has been tried constitutes an offense denoun and made punishable 
by one or more of these articles: And provided further, That the omis- 

on of the words hard labor’ in any sentence of a court-martial ad- 
judging imprisonment or confinement shall not be construed as depriv- 

the authorities executing such sentence of imprisonment or confine- 
ment of the power to require hard labor as a part of the punishment 
in any case where it is authorized by the executive order prescribing 
maximum punishments. š 


E. LIMITATIONS UPON. PROSECUTIONS. 


“ART. 41. As to time.—Except for desertion committed in time of 
war, or for murder, or for rape, no person shall be liable to be tried by 
a court-martial for any crime or offense committed more than three 
years before the beginning of the prosecution of such person for such 
crime or offense: Provided, That the partod of any absence of the ac- 
cused from the jurisdiction of the United States, and also any perlon 
during which by reason of some manifest impediment the accused may 
not have been amenable to military justice, shall be excluded in com- 

uting the aforesaid period of three years: And provided further, That 

e prosecution shall be held to have been begun when the charges shall 
have been duly received at the egg ta peg! of an authority competent 
to appoint a court-martial for the trial of charges alleging the commis- 
sion of the crime or offense in question. 

“Ary. 42. As to number.—No person shall be tried a second time for 
the same offense, 
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„F. PUNISHMENTS. 


“Arr, 43. Certain kinds prohibited——Punishment by flogging or by 
branding, marking, or tattooing on the body is prohibited. 

“ART. 44. Penitentiary sentences—When lawful.— No person shall, 
under sentence of a court-martial, be punished by confinement in a 
penitentiary unless the crime or offense of which he may be convicted 
would, under some statute of the United States or under some law of 
the State, Territory, District, or other jurisdiction in which the crime 
or offense may be committed, render such person liable to confinement 
in a penitentiary; but when a sentence of confinement is adjudged by 
a court-martial upon conviction of two or more acts or omissions, =f 
one of which, under the statute or other law hereinbefore mentioned, 
constitutes or includes a crime or offense punishable by confinement in 
a penitentiary, the entire sentence of confinement imposed by the court- 
martial may be executed in a ase 8 

“Ant. 45. Death sentences— When lawful.— No person shall, by gen- 
eral court-martial, be convicted of an offense for which the death pen- 
alty is made mandatory by law, nor sentenced to suffer death, except 
by the concurrence of two-thirds of the members present, and for an 
— — in these articles expressly made punishable by death. All other 
convictions and sentences, whether by general or special court-martial, 
may be determined by a majority of the members present, 

“Arr. 46. Cowardice—Fraud—Accessory penalty.—When an officer is 
dismissed from the service for cowardice or fraud, the crime, punish- 
ment, name, and place of abode of the delinquent shall be published in 
the newspapers in and about the camp and in the State from which 
the offender came or where he usually resides; and after such publica- 
tion it shall be scandalous for an officer to associate with him. 

“Art. 47. Maximum limits.—Whenever the punishment for a crime 
or offense made punishable by these articles left to the discretion 
of the court-martial, the punishment shall not, in time of peace, ex- 
gen Sag limit or limits as the President may from time to time pre- 
scribe. $ 

“G, ACTION BY APPOINTING OR SUPERIOR AUTHORITY. 


“Art. 48. Approval and execution of sentences. No sentence of a 
court-martial shall be carried into execution until the same shall have 
been approved by the officer appointing the court or by the officer 
commanding for the time being. 

“Art, 49, Powers incident to power to approve.—The power to 
1 the sentence of a court-martial shall be held to include, inter 
alia : 


“(a) The power to approve or N a finding, and to approve 
Se ae much of a finding of guiliy of a particular offense as involves 
a ding of guilty of a lesser included offense when, in the opinion 
of the authority having A 77 — to approve, the evidence of record re- 
quires a finding of only the lesser degree of guilt; 

“(b) The power to approve or disapprove the whole or any part of 
the sentence; and 

„(e) The power to change the sequence in which a sentence as ad- 
ju by the court may require the execution of the punishments of 
dishonorable discharge and confinement. 

“Art, 50. Confirmation—When ulred.—In addition to the approval 

uired by article 48, confirmation by the President is required in the 
following cases before the sentence of a court-martial is carried into 
execution, 5 

25 } Ary sentence pose ah a general officer; 

“(b) Any sentence extending to the dismissal of an officer, except 
that in time of war a sentence extending to the dismissal of an officer 
below the grade of b dier general may be into execution 
upon confirmation by the commanding general of the army in the 
vat asd by the commanding general of ‘the territorial department or 

vision ; 

aif =, sentence extending to the suspension or dismissal of a 
cadet; an 

“(d) Any sentence of death, except in the cases of persons convicted 
in time of war of murder, rape, mutiny, desertion, or as spies; and 
in such excepted cases a sentence of death may be carried into exe- 
cution upon confirmation by the commanding general of the army in 
ee eee or by the commanding general of the territorial department 
or division. 

“When the authority competent to confirm the sentence has already 
oe as the approving authority no additional confirmation by him 

necessary. 

“Art. 51. Powers incident to pane to confirm, —The er to con- 
firm the sentence of a court-martial shall be held to include, inter alia : 

“(a) The power to confirm or disapprove a findin 
so much only of a finding of guilty of a particular offense as involves 
a finding of guilty of a lesser included offense when, in the opinion 
of the authority having power to confirm, the evidence of record re- 
quires a finding of only the lesser degree of guilt; and 

“(b) The power to confirm or disapprove the whole or any part of 
the sentence. 

“Art, 32. Mitigation or remission of sentences.—The power to order 
the execution of the sentence adjudged by a court-martial shall be held 
to include, inter alia, the power to mitigate or remit the whole or any 
part of the sentence; but no sentence of dismissal of an officer and 
no sentence of death shall be mitigated or remitted by any authority 
inferior to the President. 

“Any unexecuted portion of a sentence adjudged by a court-martial 
may be mitigated or remitted by the authority competent to appoint, 
for the command in which the person under sentence is held, a court 
of the kind that imposed the sentence, and the same power may be 
exercised by superior authority; but no sentence extending to the dis- 
missal of an officer or loss of files, no sentence of death, and no sen- 
tence approved or confirmed by the President shall be remitted or 
mitigated by any other authority. 

“The power of remission and mitigation shall extend to all uneol- 
lected forfeitures adjudged by sentence of a court-martial. 

“Art, 53. Suspension of sentences of dismissal or death.—The au- 
thority competent to order the execution of a sentence of dismissal of 
an officer or a sentence of death may cp ee such sentence until the 
pleasure of the President be known; and in gase of such suspension a 
copy of the order of suspension. together with a copy of the record of 


and to confirm 


al, shall immediately be transmitted to the President. 

ART. 54. Suspension of sentence of dishonorable discharge—The 
authority competent to order the execution of a sentence including dis- 
honorable discharge may suspend the execution of the dishonorable dis- 
charge until the soldier's release from confinement; but the order of 
suspension pey be vacated at any time and the execution of the dis- 
honorable discharge directed by the officer having general court-martial 
urisdiction over the command in which the soldier is beld, or by the 

retary of War, 
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“Ant, 55. Suspension of sentences of forfeiture or confilnement.—The 
authority competent to order the execution of a sentence adjudged by 
a court-martial may, if the sentence involve neither dismissal nor dis- 
honorable di suspend the execution of the sentence in so far 
as it relates to the forfeiture of pay, or to confinement, or to both; 
and the person under sentence may be restored to duty during the sus- 
pension of confinement. At any time within one year after the date 
of the order of suspension such order may, for suflicient cause, be va- 
cated and the execution of the sentence directed by the authority com- 
petent to order the execution of like sentences in the command to which 

e person under sentence belongs or in which he may be found; but if 
the order of suspension be not vacated within one year after the date 
thereof the suspended sentence shall be held to have n remitted. 


III. PUNITIVE ARTICLES. 
“A. ENLISTMENT ; MUSTER ; RETURNS. 


“Art. 56. Fraudulent enlistment.—Any person who shall procure 
himself to be enlisted in the military service of the United States by 
means of wiliful misrepresentation or concealment as to his qualifica- 
tions for enlistment, and shall receive pay or allowances under such 
enlistment, shall be punished as a court-martial may direct. 

“ART. 57. Officer making unlawful enlistmenf.— Any officer who 
knowingly enlists or musters into the military service an 
enlistment or muster in is prohibited by law. regulations, or orders 
shall be dismissed from the service or suffer such other punishment as 
a court-martial may direct. 

“Art, 58. False muster.—Any officer who knowingly makes a false 
muster of man or animal, or who signs or directs or allows the signing 
of any muster roll, knowing the same to contain a false muster or false 
statement as to the absence or pay of an officer or soldier; or who 
wrongfully takes money or other consideration on mustering in a regi- 
ment, company, or other organization, or on signing muster rolls; or 
who mowing musters as an officer or soldier a person who is not such 
officer or soldier, shall be dismissed from the service and suffer such 
other punishment as a court-martial may direct. 

ArT. 59. False returns—Omission to render returns.—Every officer 
whose duty it is to render to the War Department or other superior 
authority a return of the state of the troops under his command, or of 
the arms, ammunition, clothing, funds, or other property thereunto be- 
longing, who knowingly makes a false return thereof, shall be dis- 
missed the service and suffer such other punishment as a court-martial 
may direct. And any officer who, through neglect or design. omits to 
render such return shall be punished as a court-martial may direct. 


“ B. DESERTION : ABSENCE WITHOUT LEAVE. 


“ART. 60. Desertion.— Any person subject to military law who de- 
serts or attempts to desert the service of the United States shall, if 
the offense be committed in time of war, suffer death or such other 
punishment as a court-martial may direct, and if the offense be com- 
mitted at any other time, any punishment, excepting death, that a 
court-martial may direct. 

“ART. 61. Advising or aiding another to desert. Any person subject 
to military law who advises or persuades or knowingly assists another 
to desert the service of the United States shall, if the offense be com- 
mitted in time of war, suffer death, or such other punishment as a 
court-martial may direct, and in any other case any punishment, except 
death, that a court-martial may direct. 

“Art 62. Entertaining a deserter—Any officer who, after having 
discovered that a soldier in his command is a deserter from the mili- 
miy or naval service or from the Marine coron, retains such deserter 
in his command without informing superior authority or the commander 
of the organization to which the deserter belongs, shall be punished as 
a court-martial may direct. 3 

“ArT. 63. Absence without leave-—Any person subject to military 
law who fails to repair at the fixed time to the properly appointed 
pice of duty, or goes from the same without proper leave, or absents 

imself from his command, guard, quarters, station, or camp without 
proper leave, shall be punished as a court-martial may direct. 


. DISRESPECT; INSUBORDINATION; MUTINY. 


‘Art. 64. Disrespect toward the President, Vice President, Congress, 
Secretary of War. Any officer who uses contemptuous or disrespectful 
words against the dent, Vice President, the Congress of the United 
States, or the Secretary of War shall be dismi from the service 
or suffer such other punishment as a court-martial may direct. Any 
soldier who so offends shall be punished as a court-martial may direct. 

“Ant. 65. Disrespect toward superior officer—Any person subject 
to military law who behaves himself with disrespect toward his superior 
officer shall be punished as a court-martial may direct. 

“Ant. 66. Assaulting or willfully disobeying superior officer.—Any 
gern subject to military law who, on any pretense whatsoever, strikes 

is superior officer, or draws or lifts 5 any weapon, or offers any 
violence against him, being in the execution of his office, or willfull 
disobeys any lawful commana of his superior officer, shall suffer deat. 
or such other punishment as a court-martial may direct. 

“Art. 67. Insubordinate conduct toward noncommissioned officer.— 
Any soldier who strikes or assaults, or attempts or threatens to strike 
or assault, or willfully disobeys the lawful order of a noncommissioned 
officer while in the execution of his office, or uses threatening or insult- 
ing language, or behaves in an insubordinate or disrespectful manner 
toward a noncommissioned officer while in the execution of his office, 
shall be punished as a court-martial may direct. 

“ArT. 68. Mutiny or sedition—Any person subject to military law 
who attempts to create or who begins, excites, causes, or joins in any 
mutiny or sedition in any company, party, post, camp, detachment, 
guard, or other command, shall suffer death or such other punishment 
as a court-martial may direct. 

“Art. 69. Failure to suppress mutiny or sedition—Any officer or 
soldier who, being present at any mutiny or sedition, does not use his 
utmost endeavor to suppress the same, or knowing or having reason 
to believe that a mutiny or sedition is to tera piace does not, without 
delay, give information thereof to his commanding officer, shall suffer 
death or such other punishment as a court-martial may direct. 

“Art. 70. Quarrels; frays; disorders.—All officers and noncommis- 
sioned officers have power to part and quell all quarrels, frays, and dis- 
orders among persons subject to military law, and to order officers who 
take part in the same into arrest, and other persons subject to military 
law who take part in the same into arrest or confinement, as circum- 
stances may require, until their proper superior officer is aquainted 
therewith. And whosoever, being so ordered, refuses to obey such officer 
or noncommissioned officer, or draws a weapon upon or otherwise threat- 
oe or does violence to him, shall be punished as a court-martial may 

rect. 


person whose 
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„. ARREST; CONFINEMENT. 


“ant, 71. Arrest or confinement of accused persons—An officer 
cha: with crime or with a serious offense under these articles shall 
be placed in arrest by the commanding officer, and in exceptional cases 
an officer so charged may be placed in confinement by the same au- 
thority. A soldier charged with crime or with a serlous offense under 
these ‘articles shall be placed in confinement, and when charged with a 
minor offense he may be Ker. in arrest. Any other person subject to 
military law € with crime or with a serious offense under these 
articles shall be placed in confinement or in arrest, as circumstances 
may require; and when charged with a minor offense such person may 
be placed in arrest. Any person placed in arrest under the provisions 
of this article shall thereby be restricted to his barracks, quarters, or 
tent, unless such limits shall be enlarged by proper authority Any 
officer who breaks his arrest or who rise ps from confinement before he 
is set at liberty by proper authority shall be dismissed from the service 
or suffer such other punishment as a court-martial may direct; and any 
other person subject to military law who escapes from confinement or 
who breaks his arrest before he is set at liberty by proper authority 
shall be punished as a court-martial may direct. 

“ArT. 72. Inv tion of and action upon —The charge 
against any person ced in arrest or confinement s be investigated 
3 the commanding officer or other proper military authority, 
and immediate steps shall be taken to try and punish the son ac 
or to dismiss the against him and release him from arrest or 
confinement. In every case where n remains in military ecus- 
tod served with 1 upon 
which he is to be tried a special report of the necessity for delay 
by his commanding officer in the manner prescribed by 

similar five days 
thereafter until charges are served or until such person 
tary cust 


render such report who. willfull 
and any officer who is responsi =f 
in carrying the case to a final conclusion, shall be punished as a cou 
martial may direct: Provided, That in time of ce no person 
ages his objection, be brought to trial before a general court- 
within a period of five days subsequent to the service of charges upon 

“ART. 73. Refusal to receive and keep prisoners.—No provost marshal 
or commander of a guard shall refuse to receive or keep any prisoner 
committed to his charge by an officer belonging to the forces of the 
United States, provided the officer committ „ at the time, deliver 
an account in writing, signed by himself, of the crime or offense charged 
8 the prisoner. Any officer or soldier so refusing shall be pun- 

ed as a court-martial may direct. 

“ART. 74, Report of prisoners received.—Every commander of a guard 
to whose charge a prisoner is committed shall, within 24 hours after 
such confinement, or as soon as he is relieved from his guard, report in 
writing to the commanding officer the name of such prisoner, the offense 

rged against him, and the name of the officer coi him; and 
if he fails to make such report he shall be punished as a court-martial 


may direct, 

“Ant, 75. Releasing prisoner without proper authority—Any person 
subject to military law who, without proper authority, releases any 
prisoner duly committed to his charge, or who through neglect or design 
suffers any prisoner so committed to escape, shall be punished as a 
court-martial may direct. 

“ART. 76, Delivery of offenders to civil authorities. — When — cal 
gon subject to military law, except one who is held by the tary 
authorities to answer for a crime or offense punishable under these 
articles, is accused of a crime or offense committed within the 
3 limits of the States of the Union and the District of Columbia, 
and punishable by the laws of the land, the commanding officer is re- 
quired, except in time of war, upon application duly made, to use his 
utmost endeavor to deliver over such accused person to the civil au- 
thorities, or to aid the officers of justice In apprehending and securing 
him, in order that he may be brought to trial. . Commana officer 
who upon such application refuses or willfully neglects, except a ee 
or 


of war, to deliver over such accused person to the civil au 
to aid the officers of justice in a 5 securing him shall be 
other punishment as a court- 


dismissed from the service or suffer such 
martial may direct. 

“When, under the provisions of this article, delivery is made to the 
civil authorities of an offender . of a court-martial, 
such delivery, if followed by conviction, shall be held to interrupt the 
execution of the sentence of the court-martial, and the offender shall be 
returned to military custody, after having answered to the civil author- 
ities for his offense, for the comple of the said court-martial 


sentence. 
„E. WAR OFFENSES. 


“ArT. 77. Misbehavior before the enemy.—Any officer or soldier who 
misbehaves himself before the enemy, runs away, or shamefully abandons 
or delivers up any fort, post, camp, guard, or other command which it 
is his duty to defend, or speaks words ining others to do the like, or 
casts away his arms or ammunition, or quits his post or colors to 

lunder or pillage, or by any means whatsoever occasions false alarms 
camp, garrison, or quarters, shall suffer death or such other punish- 
ment as a court-martial may direct. 

“Art, 78. Subordinates compelling commander to surrender.—If any 
commander of any garrison, fort, post, camp, guard, or other command 18 
compelled by the officers or soldiers under his command, to give it up to 
the enemy or to abandon it, the officers or soldiers so offending shall 
suffer death or such other punishment as a court-martial may direct, 

“ART. 79. Improper use of countersign.—Any person subject to mili- 
15 law who makes known the parole or countersign to any person not 
entitled to receive it according to the rules and discipline of war, or 
gives a parole or countersign different from that which he received, shall, 
if the offense be committed in time of war, suffer death or such other 
punishment as a court-marial may direct. 

“Ant. 80. Forcing a safeguard.—An n subject to military law 
who, in time of war, forces a safeguard shall suffer death or such other 
punishment as a court-martial may direct. 

“Art. 81. Captured property to be secured for public service.—All 

blie a goth taken from the enemy is the property of the United 
States and shall be secured for the service of the United States, and 
any person subject to military law who neglects to secure such property 
er is gulity of wrongful appropriation thereof shall be punished as a 
court-martial may direct. 


“ART. 82. Dating in captured or abandoned property.—Any_ person 
subject to military law who s, sells, trades, or in ag Heeb deals in 
or of captured or a oned property, where shall receive 
or expect a profit, benefit, or advantage to himself or to any other 
person directly or indirectly connected with himself, or who falls when- 
ever such property comes into his possession or custody or within his 
control to give notice thereof to the proper authority and to turn over 
such property to the proper authority without delay, shall on conviction 
thereof be punished by fine or imprisonment, or by such other punish- 
ment as a court-martial, military commission, or other military tribunal 
may adjudge, or by any or all of said penalties, 

“Ant. 83. Introducing goods into enemy territory.—Any person who 
takes or causes to be taken into enemy territory, or to any other point 
to be thence taken into enemy territory; or 

“Who transports or sells or otherwise disposes of therein any goods, 
wares, or merchandise whatsoever, except in pursuance of license and 
authority of the President as by law provided; or 

“Who makes any false statement or representation upon which such 
license or authority is granted for such transportation, sale, or other 


di tlon; or ‘ 

“Who under any license or authority willfully or knowingly trans- 
ports, sells, or otherwise disposes of any other goods, wares, or mer- 
chandise than such as are in good faith so licensed and authorized; or 

“Who sanang or . N transports, sells, or disposes of the 
same or any portion thereof in violation of the terms of such license 
or authority, or In violation of any rule or regulation prescribed con- 
cerning the same; or 

“Who keeps false accounts or makes false returns respectiug opera- 
tions under such license or authority, 

„Shall, on conviction thereof, be punished by fine or imprisonment, or 
by such other ishment as a court-martial, military commission, or 
other military tribunal may adjudge, or by any or all of said penalties, 

“Ant, 84, Relieving, 898 with, or aiding the enemy. —Who- 
ever relieves the enemy with arms, ammunition, — agi money, or 
other thing, or knowingly harbors or protects or holds correspondence 
with or gives intelligence te the enemy, either directly or 35 
shall suffer death, or such other punishment as a court-martial or mili- 
tary commission may direct. š 

“Ant. 85. Spies.—Any person who in time of war shall be found 
lurking or acting as a spy in or about any of the fortifications, posts, 

juarters, or encampments of any of the armies of the United States or 
elsewhere shall be tried by a general court-martial or by a military 
commission, and shall, on conviction thereof, suffer death. 


„F. MISCELLANEOUS CRIMES AND OFFENSES. 


“ Ant. 86. Military p rty—Willful or negligent 1 damage, or 
wrongful disposition A aie e person subject to eins ake who will- 
fully or through sesiet ers to be lost, spoiled, damaged, or 

d of any itary property belonging to the United 


make the loss or damage and suffer such punishm 
e eee direct. ý 


“Ant. 87. Waste or unlawful disposition of military pro issued 
to soldiers.—Any soldier who sells or wrongfully 8 will- 
fully or through neglect injuries or loses his horse, arms, ammunition, 
accouterments, equipment, clothing, or other property issued for use in 
the military service shall be punished as a court-martial may direct. 

“ ART. 88. Drunk on duty.— Pap oe who is found drunk on duty 
shall, if the offense be committed in time of war, be dismissed from the 
service and suffer such other punishment as a court-martial may direct; 
and if the offense be committed in time of peace, he shall be punished 
as a court-martial may direct, any person subject to military law, 
ex an officer, who is found ärunk on duty shall be punished as a 
court-martial may direct. 

“ Arr. 89. Misbehavior of sentinel.— Any sentinel who is found drunk 
or sleepin n his post, or who leaves it before he is regularly re- 
lieved, Shall, T the offense be committed in time of war, suffer death or 
such other punishment as a court-martial may direct; and if the offense be 
committed in time of peace he shall suffer any punishment, except 
death, that a court mar may direct. 

“ART. 90. Personal interest in sale of provisions: Any officer com- 
manding in an garrison, fort, barracks, camp, or other place where 
troops of the United States may be serving who, for his private advan- 
tage, lays any aut or imposition upon or is interested in the sale of 
any victuals or other necessaries of life brought into such garrison, 
fort, barracks, camp, or other place for the use of the troops, shall be 
dismissed from the service and suffer such other punishment as a court- 
erer OF, ineimidation of bringing provisions: Any pi 

“ART. In ation of persons n provisions: person 
subject to military law who abuses, intimidates, does violence to, or 

lly interferes with any person bringing provisions, supplies, 

or other necessaries to the camp, garrison, or quarters of the forces of 

Aa United States shall sufer such punishment as a court-martial may 
irect. 

“ART. 92. Good order to be maintained and wrongs redressed: All 
persons subject to military law are to behaye themselves orderly in 

marters, garrison, camp, and on the march; and any n subject 
o military law who commits any or spoil, or willfully destroys 
any property whatsoever (unless by order of his commanding officer), 
or commits any kind of depredation or riot, shall be punished as a 
court-martial may direct. d any commanding officer who, upon 
complaint made to him, refuses or omits to see reparation made to the 
party injured, in so far as the offender's ll go toward such 
reparation, shall be dismissed from the service, or otherwise punished 
as a court-martial may direct. 

“ART. 93. Provoking speeches or gestures: No person subject to 
military law shall use any reproachful or provoking speeches or gestures 
to another; and any person subject to military law who offends 
against the provisions of this article shall be punished as a court- 
martial may direct. 

“Art. 94. Duelling—Attempts to commit suicide: An, rson pabject 
to military law who fights or promotes or is concern n or connlves 
at fighting a duel, or who having knowledge of a challenge sent or 
about to be sent, fails to report the fact promptly to the proper au- 
thority, or who attempts to commit suicide, shall, if an officer, be dis- 
m from the ce or suffer such other punishment as a court- 
martial may direct, and if any other person subject to military law, 
shall suffer such punishment as a court-martial may direct. 

“Ant. 95. Murder—Rape: Any poen subject to military law who 
commits murder or rape shall suffer death or ete for life, 
as a court-martial may direct; but no person shall be tried by court- 
martial for murder or rape committed within the gcographical limits 
of the States of the Union and the District of Columbia in time of 
peace. 


wrong- 
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~ “Art. 98. Various erimes: Any person subject to military law who 


commits manslaughter, mayhem, arson, burglary, robbery, larceny, em- 
bezzlement, perjury, assault with intent to commit any felony, or 
assault with intent to do bodily harm, shall be punished as a court- 


martial may direct. 

“Art, 97, Frauds against the Government: Any person subject to 
military law who makes or causes to be made any claim against the 
United States or any officer thereof, knowing such claim to be false or 
fraudulent; or i 

“Who presents or causes to be presented to any person in the civil 
or military service thereof, for approval or payment, any claim against 
the United States or any officer thereof, owing such claim to be 
false or fraudulent; or 

“ Who enters into any agreement or conspiracy to defraud the United 
States by obtaining, or alding others to obtain, the allowance or pay- 
ment of any false or fraudulent claim; or 

“Who for the purpose of obtaining, or aiding others to obtain, the 
approval, allowance, or payment of any claim against the United States 
or against any officer thereof, makes or uses, or procures, or advises 
the making or ase of, any writing or other paper, knowing the same to 
contain any false or fraudulent statement; or 

“Who, for the purpose of obtaining, or aiding others to obtain, the 
approval, allowance, or payment of any claim against the United States 
or any officer thereof, makes, or procures, or advises the making of, 
any oath to any fact or to any writing or other paper, knowing such 
oath to be false; or 

“Who, for the purpose of obtaining, or aiding others to obtain, the 
approval, allowance, or paroent of any claim against the United States 
or any officer thereof, for, or counterfeits, or procures, or advises 
the forging or counterfeiting, of any signature upon any writing or 
other paper, or uses, or procures, or advises the use of any such signa- 


ture, knowing the same to be forged or counterfeited; or 
* Who, having charge, ion, custody, or control of any money 
or other property of the United States, furnished or intended for the 


military service thereof, knowingly delivers, or causes to be delivered, 
to any person having authority to receive the same, any amount thereof 
less than that for which he receives a certificate or receipt; or 

„Who, being authorized to make or deliver any paper certifyin the 
receipt of any property: of the United States fur: ed or intended for 
the military service thereof, makes or delivers to any person such 
writing, without having full knowledge of the truth of the statements 
therein contained and with intent to defraud the United States; or 

“Who steals, embezzles, knowingly and willfully misappropriates, 
ee to his own use or benefit, or wrongfully or knowingly sells or 
a up of any ordnance, arms equipments, ammunition, clothing, sub- 
sistence stores, money, or other property of the United States fur- 
nished or intended for the military service thereof; or 

“Who knowingly purchases or receives in pledge for any obligation 
or indebtedness from any soldier, officer, or other person who is a part 
of or employed in said forces or service any ordnance, arms, equipment, 
ammunition, clothing, subsistence stores, or other property of the 
United States, such soldier, officer, or other person not having lawful 
right to sell or pledge the same; 

„Shall, on conviction thereof, be punished by fine or imprisonment, 
or by such other punishment as a court-martial may adjudge, or by 
any or all of said penalties. And if any person, being guilty of any of 
the offenses aforesaid while in the military service of the United States, 
receives his discharge or is dismissed from the service, he shall con- 
tinue to be liable to be arrested and held for trial and sentence by a 
court-martial in the same manner and to the same extent as if he had 
not received such discharge nor been dismissed. 

“ART, 98. Conduct unbecoming an officer and gentleman.— Any officer 
or cadet who is convicted of conduct unbecoming an officer and gentle- 
man shall be dismissed from the service. 

“ART. 99. General article-—Though not mentioned in these articles, 
all disorders and neglects to the prejudice of good order and military 
discipline, all conduct of a nature to bring discredit upon the military 
service, and all crimes or offenses not capital, of which persons subject 
to military law may be guilty, shall be taken cognizance of by a general 
or special or summary court-martial, according to the nature and de- 
gree of the offense and punished at the discretion of such court. 


“TV. Courts OF INQUIRY. 


“Ant, 100. When and by whom ordered.—A court of inquiry to ex- 
amine into the nature of any transaction of or accusation or imputa- 
tion against any officer or soldier may be ordered by the President or 
by any commanding officer; but a court of inquiry shall not be or- 
dered by any commanding officer except upon the request of the officer 
or soldier whose conduct is to be inquired of. 

2 5 e Sount of ingui shall consist of three 
nore officers. or each court of inqu the authority a 
the court shall appoint a recorder, 2 N 

“Art, 102. Challenges. — Members of a court of inquiry may be chal- 
lenged by the party whose conduct is being eo 8 into and by the 
recorder, but only for cause stated to the court. The court shall de- 
termine the relevancy and validity of any challenge, and shall not 
receive a challenge to more than one member at a time. 

‘Ant. 103. Oath of members and recorder.—The recorder of a 
court of inquiry shall administer to the members the following oath: 

You, A. B., do swear 1 affirm) that you will well and truly examine 
and inquire, according to the evidence, into the matter now before you, 
without partialit „ favor, affection, prejudice, or hope of reward. 80 
help you God. fter which the president of the court shall administer 
to the recorded the following oath: ‘You, A. B., do swear (or affirm) 
that you will, according to your best abilities, accurately and impar- 
tially record the proceedings of the court and the evidence to be 
given in the case in hearing. So help you God.“ 

eee of affirmation the closing sentence of adjuration will be 
0 $ 

“ART, 104. Powers; procedure.—A court of inquiry and the re- 
corder thereof shall have the same power to summon and examine 
witnesses as is given to courts-martial and the judge advocate thereof. 
Such witnesses shall take the same oath or affirmation that is taken by 
witnesses before courts-martial. A reporter or an interpreter for a 
court of Inquiry shall, before entering upon his duties, take the oath 
or affirmation required of a reporter or an interpreter for a court- 
martial. The party whose conduct is being inquired into shall be per- 
mitted to examine and cross-examine witnesses so as fully to inyesti- 
gate the circumstances in question. 

“ArT. 105. Opinion on merits of case.—A court of inquiry shall 
not give an opinion on the merits of the case inguired into unless 
specially ordered to do so 

“ART. 106. Record ot proceedings—How authenticated.—Each court 
of inquiry shall keep a record of its proceedings, which shall be authen- 
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ticated by the signatures of the president and the recorder thereof, and 
be forwarded to the convening authority. In case the record can not 
be authenticated by the recorder, by reason of his death, disability, or 
absence, it shall be signed by the president and by one other member 
of the court. 

„V. MISCELLANEOUS PROVISIONS. 


“Art. 107. Disciplinary powers of commanding officers,—Under such 
regulations as the President may prescribe, and which he may from 
time to time revoke, alter, or add to, the commanding officer of any 
detachment, company, or higher command may, for minor offenses not 
denied by the accused, impose disciplinary punishments upon soldiers 
of his command without the intervention of a court-martial. The dis- 
elplinary punishments autborized by this article may include admoni- 
tion, 8 withholding of privileges, extra fatigue, and restric- 
tion to eertain specified limits, but shall not include forfeiture of pay or 
confinement under guard. A soldier punished under authority of this 
article who deems his punishment unjust or disproportionate to the 
offense, may, oi the proper channel, appeal to the next superior 
authority, but may the meantime be required to undergo the punish- 
ment adjudged. The commanding officer who imposes the puni: ent, 
his successor in command, and superior authority shall have power to 
mitigate or remit any unexecuted portion of the punishment. No 
soldier shall suffer a disciplinary punishment a second time for the 
Same act or omission. The imposition and enforcement of disciplinary 
punishment under authority of this article for any act or omission 
shall not be a bar to trial by court-martial for a crime or offense grow- 
ing out of the same act or omission; but the fact that a disciplinar: 
punishment has been enforced may be shown by the accused upon tria 
and when so shown shall be considered in determining the measure o 
punishment to be adjudged in the event of a anang of guilty. 

ress of.—Whenever 


een wrongfully 
law, such complaint shall Euy 


oficer, and in the amount 1 sper by him 
of the offenders. And 


“Where the offenders can not be ascertained, but the organization 
or detachment to which they belong is known, 1 8 1 al to the amount 
of damages inflicted may be made and assessed equally upon the indi- 
vidual members thereof who are shown to have been present with such 
a 5 or detachment at the time the damages complained of were 
nflieted. 

“ArT, 109. Arrest of deserters by civil officials—It shall be lawful 
for any civil officer having authority under the laws of the United 
States, or of any State, Territory, District, or possession of the United 
States to arrest offenders, summarily to arrest a deserter from the mill. 
tary service of the United States and deliver him into the custody of 
the military authorities of the United States. 

“Arr, 110. Soldiers to make goca time lost.— Every soldier who de- 
serts the service of the United States, or who without proper au- 
thority absents himself from his organization, station, or duty for more 
than one day, or who is confined for more than one day under sen- 
tence, or while awaiting trial and disposition of his case, if the trial 
results in conviction, or who through the intemperate use of drugs or 
alcoholic liquor, or through disease the result of his own misconduct, 
renders himself unable for more than one day to oe ey duty shall 
be Hable to serve, after his return to a full-duty status, for such period 
as shall, with the time he may have served prior to such desertion, 
unauthorized absence, confinement, or inability to perform duty, amount 
to the full term of his enlistment. 

“Art, 111. Soldiers—Separation from seryice.—No soldier shall be 
dischar; from the service of the United States without a certificate 
of discharge in writin, on by an officer having authority, under 
regulations prescribed by the President, to sign such certificate of dis- 
charge; and no certificate of discharge shall be issued to any soldier 
before the completion of his term of service, except pursuant to the 
sentence of a general court-martial or b7 order of the President, of the 
Secretary of War, or of an officer haying authority under regulations 
prescribed by the President to issue such orders: Provided, That no 
soldier shall, before the completion of his term of service, be discharged 
by order of the President, of the Secretary of War, or of any officer, 
unless such discharge be ordered in the interest of the United States 
or in pursuance of statutes now in force or which may hereafter be 
enacted. 8 

“ART, 112. Oath of enlistment.—At the time of his enlistment every 
soldier shall take the following oath or affirmation: ‘I, A 
do solemnly swear (or afirm) that I will bear true faith and allegiance 
to the United States of America; that I will serve them honestly and 
faithfully against all their enemies whomsoever; and that I will obey 
the orders of the President of the United States and the orders of the 
officers appointed over me, according to the Rules and Articles of War.’ 
This oath or affirmation may be taken before any oficer, 

“Art, 113. Certain articles to be read and explained.—<Articles 1, 2 
and 30, 56 to 99, inclusive, and 107 to 112, inclusive, shall be read 
and explained to every soldier at the time of his enlistment or muster 
in, or within six days thereafter, and shall be read and explained once 
in every six months to every garrison, regiment, or company in the 
service of the United States. 5 

“Ant. 114. Copy of record of trial. — Every perma tried by a general 
court-martial shall, on demand therefor, made by himself or by any 
person in his behalf, be entitled to a copy of the record of trial. 

“ART, 115. Effects of deceased persons—Disposition of.—In case of 
the death of any person subject to e law, the commanding officer 
of the place or command will permit the legal representative or widow 
or next of kin of the deceased, if present, to take possession of all his 
effects then in camp or quarters; and if no legal representative or widow 
or next of kin be present, the commanding officer shall direct a sum- 
mary court to secure all such effects ; and said summary court shall have 
authority to convert such effects into cash, by public or private sale, to 
collect and receive any debts due decedent's estate by local debtors, and 
to y all necessary expenses and debts due from the estate to local 
creditors; and as soon as practicable after converting such effects into 
cash said summary court shall deposit with the proper officer, to be 
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designated in regulations, any balance in cash belonging to decedent's 
estate, and shall transmit a receipt for such deposit, accompanied by 
any will or other papers of value belonging to the deceased, an inventory 
of the effects secured by said summary court, and a full account of his 
transactions to the War Department for transmission to the Auditor for 
the War Department for action as authorized by law in the settlement 
of the accounts of deceased officers or enlisted men of the Army; but 
if in the meantime the legal representative, widow, or next of kin shall 
present himself to take possession of decedent's estate the said summa 
court shall turn over to him all effects not sold and any balance in cas 
belonging to said estate, together with an inventory and account, and 
make to the War Ep ge a full report of his transactions. 

“The provisions of this article shall be applicable to inmates of the 
United States Soldiers’ Home who die in any United States military 
hospital outside of the District of Columbia where sent from the home 
for treatment. 

“Art. 116. Inquests.—Whenever at an t, fort, camp, or other 
place garrisoned by the military forces of the United States and under 
the exclusive jurisdiction of the United States, any person shall have 
been found dead under circumstances which appear to require investiga- 
tion, the commanding officer will designate and direct a summary court- 
martial to investigate the circumstances attending the death; and, for 
this purpose, such PRN court-martial shall have power to summon 
witnesses and examine them upon oath or affirmation, He shall 

romptly transmit to the t or other commander a report of his 
vestigation and of his finding as to the cause of the death. 

“ART. 117. Authority to administer oaths—Any judge advocate or 
acting judge advocate, the president of a general or special court- 
martial, any summary court-martial, the judge advocate or any assistant 
judge advocate of a general or special court-martial, the president or 
the recorder of a court of inquiry or of a military board, any officer 
designated to take a de tion, any officer detailed to conduct an in- 
vestigation, and the adjutant of any command, shall have power to 
administer oaths for the purposes of the administration of military 
justice and for other purposes of military administration. 

“ART. 118. ag ge horn of reporters and interpreters.— Under such 
regulations as the Secretary of War may from time to time prescribe, 
the judge advocate of a court-martial or military commission, or the 
recorder of a court of inquiry, shall have power to appoint a reporter, 
who shall record the procee of and testimony taken before such 
court or commission, and may set down the same, in the first instance, in 
shorthand. Under like regulations the ju advocate of a court-martial 
or military commission, or the recorder of a court of inquiry, may ap- 
point an interpreter who shall interpret for the court or commission. 

“Arr. 119. Powers of assistant judge advocates.—An assistant judge 
advocate of a general court-martial shall be competent to perform any. 
duty devolved by law, regulation, or the custom of the service upon the 
judge advocate of the court. 

“Art, 120. Removal of civil suits—When any civil suit is com- 
menced in any court of a State against any officer, soldier, or other 
person in the military service of the United States, on account of any 
act done under color of his office or status, or in respect to which he 
claims any right, title, or authority under any law of the United States 
respecting the military forces thereof, or under the law of war, such 
suit may at any time before the trial or final hearings thereof be 
removed for trial into the district court of the United States in the 
district where the same is pending, in the manner prescribed in section 
83 of the act entitled ‘An act to codify, revise, and amend the laws 
relating to the judiciary,’ 3 March 3, 1911, and the cause shall 
thereupon be entered on the docket of said district court and shall 
pr therein as if the cause had been originally commenced in said 
district court and the same proceedings had been taken in such suit 
in said district court as shall have been had therein in said State court 
prior to its removal, and said district court shall have full power to 

ear and determine said cause. 

“ART. 121. Officers—Separation from service.—No officer shall be 
discharged or dismissed from the service except by order of the Presi- 
dent or by sentence of a general court-martial, and in time of peace 
no officer shall be dismissed except in pursuance of the sentence of a 
court-martial or in mitigation thereof, nor discharged except in pur- 
suance of statutes now in force or which may hereafter be enacted, but 
the President may at any time drop from the rolls of the Army any 
officer who has been absent from duty three months without leave or 
who has been absent in confinement in a spriton or penitentiary for 
three months after final conviction by a court of competent jurisdiction. 

“ART. 122. Rank and precedence among Regulars, militia, and Vol- 
unteers.—Officers of the same grade shall rank and have precedence in 
the following order, without regard to date of rank or commission as 
between officers of different classes, namely: First, officers of the Regular 
Army and officers of the Marine Corps detached for service with the 
Army by order of the President; second, officers of the Organized Militia 
in the service of the United States; and third, officers of the Vol- 
unteer forces: Provided, That officers of the Regular Army holding 
commissions in the Organized Militia in the service of the United States 
or in the Volunteer forces shall rank and have precedence under said 
commissions as if they were commissions in the Regular Army, but the 
r: of officers of the Regular Army under their commissions in the 
Organized Militia shall not, for the purpose of this article, be held 
to antedate muster into the service of the United States: And provided 
further, That in time of war or public danger, when two or more officers 
of the same grade are on duty in the same field, department, or com- 
mand, or of any organization thereof, the President may ass the 
command of such field, department, or command, or of any orga’ tion 
thereof, without regard to seniority of rank in the same grade. 

“ART, 123. Command when different corps or commands happen to 
5 beg different corps or commands of the military forces of the 

nited States happen to join or do duty together the officer highest in 
rank of the line of the Regular Army, Marine Corps, Organized Militia, 
or Volunteers there on duty shall, subject to the provisions of the pre- 
ceding article, command the whole and give orders for what is n. 
in the service, unless otherwise directed by the President.” 


Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President, I should like to ask the Senator 
from Oregon if this matter which has been gone over so rapidly 
is really the Articles of War of the Army and the same pro- 
visions which have already been acted on by the Senate? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Exactly the same, I will say to the 
Senator. 

Mr. SMOOT. Word for word. 

Mr. WEEKS. I suppose there has been a board of officers 
revising the Articles of War. 
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Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. No; Mr. President, I will say to the 
Senator that a revision of the Articles of War has been insisted 
upon by nearly every-Judge Advocate General of the Army since 
1883 and by others high in military circles. 

The revision of the Military Code which is here presented 
was originally transmitted to the respective chairmen of the 
Military Committees of the Senate and House of Representatives 
in April of 1912 by the then Secretary of War. The revision 
was accompanied by a full exposition of all the changes pro- 
posed and a statement also of the necessity for the revision. 
The measure proposed was promptly introduced in both Senate 
and House and referred to their respective committees on mili- 
tary affairs, Extensive hearings were held by the House Mili- 
tary Committee during May, 1912, and several amendments 
were suggested by members of that committee during the 
progress of the hearings, but Congress adjourned without fur- 
ther action. 

In January of 1913 the Secretary of War called to Washington 
all the general officers of the line for a conference on matters 
of Army organization. He appointed them a board to con- 
sider the revision of the Articles of War. That board reported 
to him, expressing the opinion that the revision which had been 
proposed to Congress represented a much-needed improvement, 
and that its enactment would promote the prompt and efficient 
administration of military justice. Conditions remained ad- 
verse, however, to the consideration of the revision as a whole, 
but the Senate Military Committee, in February of 1913, in 
response to this urgent letter of the general officers of the line, 
reported a bill incorporating 10 of the articles of the proposed 
revision relating to the constitution, composition, and jurisdic- 
tion of courts-martial. This bill was promptly passec by the 
Senate with some amendments, and was subsequently incor- 
porated in the Army appropriation bill, then pending, and 
enacted into law as a part of that appropriation bill March 2, 
1913. Further than this the revision did not receive atten- 
tion of either House of Congress during the Sixty-second Con- 


Upon the convening of the Sixty-third Congress the then 
chairman of the Senate Military Committee, the late Senator 
Johnston, requesting the Secretary of War to transmit to him a 
new draft of the revision, incorporating the amendments sug- 
gested during the House Military Committee’s hearing. The 
Secretary of War complied with this on April 14, 1913, and on 
the following day Senator Johnston introduced the revision as 
Senate bill 1032. It was referred to the Senate Committee on 
Military Affairs and a subcommittee was appointed to consider 
the revision. I had the honor to be a member of that sub- 
committee, and we worked assiduously on the articles in con- 
junction with the Secretary of War, Lindley M. Garrison, the 
Chief of Staff, and the Judge Advocate General. The bill was 
reported out of the full committee favorably and passed the 
Senate on February 9, 1914. The bill here presented to the 
Senate is identical with the bill which the Senate has already 
passed, except as to minor changes necessary to conform it to 
the more recently enacted volunteer law and to correct certain 
typographical errors appearing in the original Senate draft. 

The necessity for revision is beyond any question. Our Mili- 
tary Code, as a code, has not been revised by Congress, except 
by piecemeal legislation, since 1806. Eighty-seven of the articles 
of the code of 1806 survive in the present code of 128 articles 
without change and many others without substantial change. 
It goes almost without saying that a criminal code which has 
not undergone comprehensive revision for more than a century 
needs the attention of Congress. 

The necessity for revision was felt as early as 1818, when 
Gen. Scott brought the matter to the attention of the then Secre- 
tary of War, Mr. Calhoun. Standard military law writers, in- 
eluding O’Brien, writing in 1845, and Winthrop, in 1886 and 
again in 1896, have recommended extensive revision. In 1888 
Secretary of War Endicott convened a board of five officers to 
consider the general subject of revision of the articles of war, 
and that board submitted a complete revision. It is true, also, 
that many officers participating in or responsible for the ad- 
ministration of military justice have repeatedly urged the neces- 
sity for revision. 

Mr. WEEKS. I understand that this is a unanimous report? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Les, sir. 

Mr. ROOT. Mr. President, I will say to the Senator from 
Oregon, the chairman of the committee, and the Senator from 
Massachusetts that this is a very well-considered and much- 
needed revision of the artices of war. 

Mr. WEEKS. I am simply asking for information. It was 
gone over so rapidly that I have not had time to examine it, 
and I wanted to know the process which was used in arriving 
at the conelusions. 


Mr. ROOT. It has been very maturely considered, and is a 
revision for which there has long been need. 

Mr, LODGE. It has passed the Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. ‘The question is on agreeing to the 


The amendment was greed to. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. In that connection I desire to have 
printed in the Recorp the statements of the different judge 
advocates general since 1883 in advocacy of this very amend- 


The VICE PRESIDENT. In the absence of objection, it will 
be so ordered. 
The matter referred to is as follows: 


RECOMMENDATIONS AS TO ‘THE REVISION OF THE RULES AND ARTICLES dge Advocate eral Lieber (1887) 
OF Wan. In the last two annual reports from this office attention was in- 
Goodfellow (1883), judge advocate: vited to the necessity of re the Articles of War, so that obsolete 
observation here (judge advocate, department of the Missouri) | and useless matter might be nated, the articles be confined to 


has confirmed the eye I have received from an experience o 
some 18 years as a ad 
service in the line, that 


tion, so as to 


might be comprehended in two categories, one of capital offenses and 

ane Claus (1883), Inter Judge Advocate General 

us 1 oca A 

“The rules and Articles of War, in so far as they relate to criminal 
procedure; the definition of, and punishment for 
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done so, having, on the contrary, from time to time engrafted new 
principles — — their code, thus giving it a new life and satisfying the 
needs of much better than our own. We have, it is true, made 
some important additions to our code; but it is very far from being 
free from faults and beyond improvement. 7 As 

The revision of the Articles of War is not, however, a work which 
can be accomplished in a , and in the meantime the administration 
2 JJC ³¹ q 

n a ráble ve 

referred. I briefly. invite attention to a few more, touching ea 
upon some of the particulars wherein the Bnglish military code seems 
to be in advance of our % 


what would properly be a military penal code, a dation of punish- 
aff judge advocate, after several years’ previous Tho: a 

‘the Articles of War need revision and simplifica- 
eliminate much that is obsolete and surplus in_ their to 

It seems to me that the enumeration of offenses | accord repeat what I took occasion to say in my 

port. ere follows a complete extract of all that was said in the 
By. OF Rubeces ene APATIO SOVON ie She Sant oE TON, 
which, it will be remembered, included all that had been said on these 


es, have not been 
defects 


) 
tered since or enactment in 1776. The “T d also renew the recommendation * © for revision 
and omissions found in them have been pointed out, and their ‘revision | of Articles of War, which have remained substantially unaltered, 
ler pens than mine, and I simply desire, by my reference to] while in En military have n m 
to add my humble recommendation for reform in this accordance ents of modern times. I hope to submit for 
respect. the consideration the committee of Congress some 
Maj. Goodfellow (1884), judge advocate: enactments wi ts of the law. 


“I would renew my recommendation, that an effort should be made 
by the Judge Advocate General's Department to have a revision of the 
Articles of War, or rather the enactment of a brief code of military 
penalties in place of that now contained in the present articles. To- 
gether with much that is obsolete, the present Articles of War contain 
mee eee — to the military administration generally rather than 
0 e an 


Maj. Goodfellow (1885), judge advocate: 
“The . of 1 82 Jae — A. nearly 80 
rs ago, an would seem y e- 
Hari Spraced in them eei revised, E. and omen kin 


Capt. Ballance (1885), Acting Judge Advocate General : 
here are ane 2 and defects in the laws and la. 


ction and arrangement; obsolete ‘ons left out; the parts treating 
of crimes and penalties, criminal procedure, and mere administrative 
regulations should, for convenience, be arranged under appropriate 
headings and articles.” 


This latter class are not p ly a es of war, or at least 
form no part of the penal code, cath should be grouped separately. B 
and would become easy to rg and handle, But the Articles of War 


„„ — a te (1888 
advoca { 
«the necessity of revi the Articles of War is so universally ad- 
mitted, and attention has been so frequently called to it, that it would 
seem arity to again cal] attention to it.” 
Col. Barr, judge advocate, later J Advocate General Pema 2 
The varied questions referred to office make plain r 
teresting subjects. The Articles 
of War 8 of their most essential features, vague and indeter- 


tion to our service, Having reference solely to the system of a ra- 
tion —.— a B grr Reg as . which Bop! tr aava: 
The these does no harm. grea 

FCC The most pressin — at 


ities or to regulation of courts-martial. It would be 
ce if.a short code embracing only these matters could 


defined offenses. 


g Ballance, acting judge advocate (1889): 
“The necessity for lar tes arte or Want tant’ beon apparent 
years and should be done 55 


for 2 

Ca 3 a advocate (1889): 

Laar of the 2 War are mere regulations, having no bear- 
img upon the administration of military justice, and should be elimi- 
nated from the code.” 

ta ag e raat PRR? ea carta revision, tor many f 

0 r ar * 
them are behind the times.“ ü 
of 3 . sois of the milita: ice is isio: 

“One e a n m service is a revision 

Sena alts h alr ot Seis toe th penal code (in 


ment of both courts-martial and commanding officers. 
“The present Articles of War are a military anachronism to-day. 

They, as well as much of what are known as * customs of war 
and ‘the customs of the service’ (the unwritten law of the 
Army), date back to that time when severe methods were by military 
men considered absolutely W nage, Hao ‘maintain the ‘kind of discipline 
they thought the only one to be a bodies 
of armed men. It seems now desirable to abandon many of the customs 
and of the servi those growing 


present 
e military crimina) D aE a ae 


rovisions are almost as an ted as the provision of 


courts-martial, among which may be mentioned tha E 


F 
fi 


i im; particular, It bas 
a more important — 


since been presented and several times — raph without any 
results whatever in bringing it in full harmony 


what farther, the sub- | Sentiments and conditions stru „FETT 
ject, I shall refer to but four or five points in illustration. (Then | in the Army Sua arith tne 1 a — exp: n an — — 
follow specific recommendations.) 8 dii rii y — Pot W 8 


“But, without going further into this matter, I feel sure that I am 
not expressing my opinion alone when I her Bg the whole sub; of 
the revision of the Articles of War is of 
the appointment of a board of officers for its consideration.” 

Judge Advocate General Lieber (1886) : 

“In my last annual report I took occasion ‘to invite attention to a 

ect which -seems £0 me particulari to demand it. I refer to the 

the Articles of W 
their revision is very desirable, and therefore would again ask that the 

be considered, I take the liberty of extracting from the 
885 so much as relates to this subject.” (Then follows an 
extract in full of all that was said on the subject in the report of 
1885, including general remarks and specific recommendations.) 

Gen. Lieber then adds: 


Army courts and judge advocates d times of peace, for surel; 
this country to — —.— military law according 

the eternal principles of justice without invoking the ald of the 

el and arbitrary ‘customs of war.“ Under these customs our 


$10 w tice would be sa C 
to 82. + © There is far more necessity for fing by law the 
power of aettiery Soarta Jn genes Stee Sat at ee our civil 
< 


Secretary of War Proctor 8 s 

“I recommend the revision of Articles of War, and that provi- 
sion be made for the punishment of certain minor offenses, under well- 
defined. restrictions, without the intervention of a court-martial and 


t importance to justify 


rar. Is remain of the opinion that 


“These particular points were dwelt upon simply as Illustrations of | oftentimes long confinement in a guardhouse. 
roposition. To go further (in these specific recommenda- Capt. Car judge advocate (1892): 
tions) would, perhaps, too nearly have approached the a nee of “In any remarks or recommendations concerning the adminis- 


an effort on the part as this office to submit a revision o own. 


th 
the advisability of undertaking such a work, fearing perhaps that there 
may be some danger lurking in it or believing that what has sufficed 
our wants until now would continue to do so. Yet it ts certainly true 
that no code of laws can be devised suited to all the changing 5 
stances of a grow: nation. The code to which we so tenaciously | 
cling is of English gin and intended to be adapted to English wants | 
and institutions, which in 

There certainly can be no reason for a to a collection of words 
on the groun 


tration of military justice one may say that existing practice is not 
materially defective or ineffectual, though it is quite evident that it 
does not always conform to existing statutes. This condition is doubt- 


relatin; subjects included in the articles, a combination which, from 
a udicial standpoint, appears to be a very imperfect code. A m lainta 
atic codification of these laws so as to exclude all that is obsolete and 
contradictory and to include accurate definitions of the powers, obli- 
gations, and prohibitions, not only as to individuals but especially as to 
courts in the military establishment, seems to be necessary,” 


important differ from our own, 
of antiquity alone. The English themselves have not 
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Capt. Carbaugh, judge advocate (1893) : ? 

“The time has come, I believe, for a new codification and reenact- 
ment of the Articles of War, whereby, without the use of ex rimental 
legislation, military methods in trials and sentence could be improved. 


The next amendment was, on page 126, after line 15, to insert 
as a new section the following: 


Sec, 3. That chapter 6, Title XIV, of the Revised Statutes of the 
United States be, and the same is hereby, amended to read as follows: 
“1, The United States Milit. Prison, Fort Leavenworth, Kans., 


shall hereafter be known as the United States Military Detention Bar-, 


racks, 

“2. Persons sentenced to confinement upon conviction by courts-mar- 
tial or other military tribunals of crimes or offenses which, under some 
statute of the United States or under some law of the State, Territory, 
District, or other jurisdiction in which the crime or offense may be 
committed, are punishable by confinement in a penitentiary, including 
persons sentenced to confinement upon conviction by courts-martial or 
other military tribuals of two or more acts or omissions, any one of 
which, under the statute or other law hereinbefore mentioned, 
constitutes or includes a crime or offense 3 by confine- 
ment in a penitentiary, may be confined at hard labor, during the 
entire period of confinement so adjudged, in any United States, State, 
Territorial, or District penitentiary, or in any other 9 — 
directly or indirectly under the jurisdiction of the United States; an 
all persons sentenced to confinement upon conviction by courts-martial 
or other military tribunals who are not confined in a penitentiary may 
be 8 and detained in the United States Military Detention Bar- 
racks, { 

“3. The government and control of the United States Mili De- 
tention Barracks and of all offenders sent thereto for confinement and 
detention therein shall be vested in the Secretary of War, who shall 
from time to time make such regulations respecting the same as may be 
deemed necessary, and who shall ‘submit 1 to Congress a full 
statement of the financial and other affairs of sald institution for the 
steric, fiscal year. 

ot 3 e officers of the United States Military Detention Barracks 
shall consist of a commandant and such subordinate officers as may be 
necessary, who shall be detailed by the Secretary of War from the com- 
missioned officers of the Army at large. In addition to detailing for 
duty at said detention barracks such number of enlisted men of the 
sta eae and departments as he may deem necessary, the Secretary of 
War shall assign a sufficient number of enlisted men of the line of the 
3 for duty as guards at said detention barracks and as noncom- 
missloned officers of the disciplinary organizations hereinafter author- 
ized. Said guards, and also the enlisted men assigned for duty as non- 
commissioned officers of disciplinary organizations, shall be detached 
from the line of the Army, or enlisted for the purpose; and said guards 
shall be organized as infantry, with noncommissioned officers, musicians, 
artificers, and cooks of the number and grades allowed by law for in- 
fantry organizations of like strength: Provided, That at least one of 
said pa shall have the rank, pay, and allowances of a battalion ser- 
geant major. 

“5. The commandant of the United States * Detention Bar- 
racks shall have command thereof charge and custody of all 
offenders sent thereto for confinement and detention therein; shall goy- 
ern such offenders and cause them to be employed at such labor and in 
such trades and to perform such duties as ma deemed best for their 
health and reformation and with a view to their honorable restoration 
to duty or their reenlistment as hereinafter authorized; shall cause 
note to be taken and a record to be made of the conduct of such 
offenders; and may shorten the daily time of hard labor of those who 
by their obedience, honesty, industry, and eral good conduct earn 
such favors—all under such regulations as the Secretary of War may 
from time to time prescribe. 

“6. The Secretary of War shall provide for placiog under military 
train those offenders sent to the United States Military Detention 
Barra for confinement and detention therein whose record and con- 
duct are such as to warrant the belief that upon the completion of a 
course of military training they may be worthy of an honorable restora- 
tion to duty or of being permitted to reenlist; may provide for the 
organization of offenders so placed under military training into discl- 
plinary companies and higher units, o as Infantry, with non- 
commissioned officers, except color sergeants, selected or appointed 
from the enlisted men assigned to duty for that purpose pursuant to 
the provisions of paragraph 4 hereof; and may provide for uniforming, 
arming, and equipping such organizations. 

“7, Whenever he shall deem such action merited the Secretary of 
War may remit the unexecuted portions of the sentences of offenders 
sent to the United States Military Detention Barracks for confinement 
and detention therein, and in addition to such remission may grant 
those who have not been discharged from the Army an honorable resto- 
ration to duty, and may authorize the reenlistment of those who have 
been disch or upon their written 8 to that end order 
their restoration to the Army to complete their respective terms of en- 
listment, and such application and order of restoration shall be effective 
to revive the enlistment contract for a period equal to the one not 
served under said contract. 

“8. The Secretary of War may, from time to time, designate any 
building or structure or any part thereof under the control of the 
Secretary of War and pertaining the military establishment as a 
branch military detention barracks for the confinement and detention of 
offenders whom it is impracticable to send to the United States Militar 
Detention Barracks at Fort Leavenworth, Kans.; and all branch mill- 
tary detention barracks and all offenders sent thereto for confinement 
and detention therein shall be subiect to the laws respecting the United 
States Military Detention Barracks at Fort Leavenworth, Kans., and 
the offenders sent thereto for confinement and detention therein.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 130, after line 20, to insert 
as a new section the following: 


Sec. 4. That hereafter the provisions of section 26 of the act of 
February 2, 1901. as modified for the Ordnance Department by section 2 
of the act of June 25, 1906, and by the act of March 3, 1909, shall be 
held to include the Judge Advocate General’s Department: Provided, 
‘That the board of officers which is to recommend officers for detail in 
the Judge Advocate General's Department shall be composed of officers 
of that department: And provided further, That acting jodge ad vo- 
cates may be detailed for tactical brigades, and when not immediately 


required for service with geographical departments or tactical divisions 
or brigades, acting judge e may 8 assigned to such other legal 
duty as the exigencies of the service may require. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 181, after line 10, to insert 
as a new section the following: 


Sec, 5. That the following sections of the Revised Statutes and the 
following acts and paris of acts are hereby repealed : 

55 Sections 1202, 1203, and 1326 of the Revised Statutes. 

b) That part of an act entitled An act making fied ate ODE for 
the legislative, executive, and judicial expenses of the Government for 
the year ending June 30, 1878, and for other purposes,” approved 
Mar 3, 1877, which reads as follows : 

rovided, however, That hereafter the records of regimental, gar- 
rison, and field officers and courts-martial shall, after having been 
acted upon, be retained and filed in the Ps. advocate’s office at the 
headquarters of the department commander whose department the 
Gates. held for two years, at the end of which time they may be 


(e) Section 3 of an act entitled “An act to amend the Articles of 
War, and for other pu ” approved July 27, 1892. 

(d) Sections 1 and 4 of an act entitled “An act to amend an act 
entitled ‘An act to promote the administration of justice in the Army,’ 
approved October 1, 1890, and for other purposes,” approved June Ch 


(e) Section 1 of an act entitled “An act to prevent the failure of 
military justice, and for other purposes,” approved March 2, 1901; an 

(f) Section 8 of an act entitled “An act fo romote the efficiency o 
the and for other p ” approved January 21, 1903, as 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on pege 133, after line 2, to insert 
as a new section the following: 

Sec. 6. That all offenses committed and all penalties, forfeitures, 
fines, or liabilities Incurred prior to the taking effect of this act, under 
any law embraced in or modified, changed, or repealed by this act, may 
be prosecuted, ge rap and enforced in the same manner and with the 
this act had not been passed. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 133, after line 8, to insert 
as a new section the following: 

Sec, 7. That sections 3 and 4 of this act shall take effect at once; 
and sections 2, 5, and 6 shall take effect January 1, 1916. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was concluded. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. There are a number of small amend- 
ments I desire to offer, which I do not think will involve any, 
question. I send to the desk an amendment, which I ask to 
have read. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. On page 12, after the committee amendment 
in lines 11 to 25, already agreed to, it is proposed to insert: 

Provided further, That the President of the United States be, and he is 
hereby, authorized to detail officers of the Army, active or retired, for 
duty with the Panama-Pacific International Exposition. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, nothing is said there as to 
whether or not they shall be paid extra compensation. I think 
it ought to be provided in the amendment that no extra com- 
pensation shall be paid to any officer so detailed. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I have no objection to that, though 
they could not be paid extra compensation unless provision were 
made for it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will state the amend- 
ment as modified. 

The SECRETARY. It is proposed to add to the amendment as 
read the words “ without extra compensation.” 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Connecticut. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I simply wish to ask the chairman of the 
committee, in case a retired Army officer was detailed to this 
active duty, whether he ought not to get better pay than when 
retired. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I think the law now is that where 
he is detailed for active duty he gets the regular compensation, 

Mr. SMOOT. Up to the pay of a major. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. But would not this amendment cut 
that off? 

Mr. SMOOT. It is regulated, then, by the law. * 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. That is regulated by the statute as 
it exists. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment as modified. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. On page 13, line 13, after the words 
“ Revised Statutes,” I move to insert a comma. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 
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The Secrerary. On page 13, line 13, after the words Re- 
vised Statutes,” it is proposed to insert a comma. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. On page 16 there is an amendment 
which is rendered necessary by the action of the Senate in strik- 
ing out the provision in reference to clerks, and I desire to ask 
that the amendments which I send to the desk may be adopted. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendments will be stated. 

The Srcrerary. On page 16, line 6, it is proposed to strike 
out “ $2,000” and insert “ $2,250.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Secrerary. After line 7, it is proposed to insert: 

Two chiefs of division, office of the Chief of Staff, at $2,000 each 
per annum; one principal clerk, office of the Chief of Staff, at $2,000 
per annum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Secretary. In line 8, it is proposed to strike out “15 
clerks“ and insert “12 clerks.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Srcrerary. Following line 17, it is proposed to insert 
“one chief messenger, office of the Chief of Staff, at $1,000 per 
annum.” ; 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Secretary. In line 18, it is proposed to strike out “two 
messengers.” and insert “ one messenger.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The SEcRETARY. In line 23, it is proposed to strike out “one 
laborer, at $480 per annum.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BRANDEGER. In line 18, the word “each” should be 
stricken out also. There is only one messenger, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. ‘That will be done, without objec- 
tion. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. On page 23, lines 4 and 5, I move to 
transpose the words “during illness” so as to come after the 
word “care” in line 6. I will send up the amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The Secrerary. On page 23, lines 4 and 5, it is proposed to 
transpose the words “during illness” so as to come after the 
word “care,” in line 6, so that, if amended, it will read: 

And medical care during Illness. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Now I should like to ask the Senate 
to reconsider the vote by which the amendment on page 23, be- 
ginning at line 24, and ending on the next page on line 14, was 
adopted, in order to make one change in the provision. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the vote whereby 
the amendment was agreed to will be reconsidered. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Now I move to strike out of the 
amendment as adopted the words, in line 3, page 24, “ under 60 
years of age.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment to the amendment 
will be stated. 

The Secretary. On page 24, line 3, it is proposed to strike 
out the words “ under 60 years of age,” so that, if amended, it 
will read: 

Provided, That the President be, and he is hereby, authorized within 
two years of the approval of this act, and with the advice and con- 
sent of the Senate, to transfer to the active list of the Army all officers 
who may have been transferred heretofore for physical A 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment’ to the amendment. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. On page 25, line 18, I move to strike 
out the words “nurses (female)“ and insert the words“ mem- 
bers of the Nurse Corps.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. On page 25, line 18, it is proposed to strike 
out the words “nurses (female)“ and insert the words “ mem- 
bers of the Nurse Corps.” 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. On page 25, line 23, after the word 
“veterinarians” and the comma, I move to insert the words 
“members of the Nurse Corps.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The Srcretary. On page 25, line 23, after the word “ veter- 
inarians” and the comma, it is proposed to insert “members 
of the Nurse Corps.” 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. On page 25, line 25, I move to strike 
out the words “nurses (female) and.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. On page 25, line 25, it is proposed to strike 
out the words “nurses (female) and.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. On page 26, line 2, I move to strike 
out the words “nurses and.“ 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The Secretary. On page 26, line 2, it is proposed to strike 
out the words “nurses and.” 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment, A 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. On page 26, line 8, of the committee 
amendment, I move to insert, after the word “ veterinarians” 
and the comma, the words “ members of the Nurse Corps.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That went out on a point of order. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. That went out; yes. Of course it all 
went out, then. a 

Mr. President, this might be treated as new legislation; but 
I should like to insert in lien of the amendment which was 
stricken out because it was new legislation, having reference to 
commutation of quarters, and so forth, the following: 

Provided een That hereafter heat and light for the authorized 
allowance of quarters of commissioned officers, acting dental ns, 
veterinarians, pay clerks, members of the Nurse Corps, and enlisted 
men, when: on duty where there are no public quarters available, if 
commuted, will be commuted at the following rates. 

Then it sets out a table of rates to be charged. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I make the same point of order 
against that amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The point of order is sustained. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. On page 26, line 16, after the word 
“this,” I move to insert “or any other.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. ‘The amendment will be stated. 

The Secretary. On page 26, line 16, after the word “tlis” 
mek: before the word “act,” it is proposed to insert “or any 
0 * 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. On page 61, line 23, after the word 
“ concerned ” and the comma, I move to insert: 

Provided further, That hereafter sections 1222 and 1224, Revised 
Statutes, shall not apply to officers of the Medical Corps of the Army 
who shall, with the approval of the President, be detailed or authorized 
to render professional services for or under the local governments of the 
insular possessions of the United States. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The Secretary read the amendment. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. That was prepared at the request of 
Gen. Gorgas as essential to a proper disposition of the service. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, I am going to offer an 
amendment in behalf of the only Army officer in the active 
service who served during the Civil War. It is for his promo- 
tion. He has been passed over time after time and others 
have been promoted over his head. He retires in a few months, 
and this is to give him the title of brigadier general. It is the 
case of Col. Clem. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be read. 

The Secretary. On page 72, after line 20, insert: 

That any officer now on the active list of the Army who served not 
less than 100 days in the Regular or Volunteer forces of the United 
States during the Civil War and prior to April 9, 1865, who was 
honorably discharged therefrom, and who shall since have served not 
less than 40 years as a commissioned officer of the Re; r Army, shall, 


at his own uest, be placed on the retired list of the Army, with 
the rank of major general. 
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Mr. ROOT. Mr. President, I look with great dissatisfaction 
upon an amendment of this character. I dislike to see our laws 
loaded up with provisions containing descriptions of this kind. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, I will not be insistent 
about it, but I have felt ever since I have been upon the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs that the service of this gallant little 
officer should be recognized in this way. I believe he is the only 
man who served during the Civil War who is now on the active 
list, and I have felt time and again that not only President Taft, 
but our own distinguished Executive, ought to have promoted 
him. Yet they have taken up somebody below him every time 
and put him at the head of the list. He will be compelled to re- 
tire on account of age before the next Congress convenes, and 
this will simply give him that honor before he dies. 

Mr. ROOT. I will not make a point of order on it, Mr. Presi- 
dent, but I want to vote against it. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. So do I. 

Mr. ROOT. I think it is wrong. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. LODGE. I desire to offer an amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The Secretary. It is proposed to insert the following: 

D. 1916, whenever any cadet 
shalt F 8 at the United States Military 
Academy, his successor may be admitted to the academy. 

Mr. LODGE, The amendment proposes to extend the present 
law six years longer. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I will say to the Senator that I have 
no objection to the amendment; I approve it; but my secretary 
informs me that it is in the Military Academy appropriation 
bill, which has just passed the other House. 

Mr. LODGE. If it is in the Military Academy appropriation 
bill, I will withdraw it. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I wish to move an amend- 
ment, to come in on page 71, after line 9, which I send to the 
desk. It was introduced some days ago as an amendment to 
this bill. I ask the attention of the chairman of the com- 
mittee to it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. On page 71, after line 9, insert: 

That the President is hereby authorized, by and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate, to appoint to the grade of brigadier general on 
the retired list one lieutenant colonel, who has served continuously for 
30 years, with credit and distinction, as a commissioned officer in the 
Regular Army, and who also served four years in the Confederate Army 
with credit and distinction, and is now the only officer on the rolls of 
the United States Army who had such Confederate service, sald lieu- 
tenant colonel being recommended by the Secretary of War for said 
advancement and commended in the highest terms by dis ished gen- 
eral officers under whom he served at various times, in Indian cam- 

in the War with Spain, and at numerous garrison stations 

— — his years of active duty, and this course with regard to sal 

lieutenant colonel 8 received the 2 of the Senate in a bill 

assed by the Senate (S. 784) on the 15th of August last without a 
ssenting voice. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, in explanation of the 
amendment I wish to make this statement: The Senate on 
August 11 passed a bill placing Lieut. Col. Junius L. Powell 
on the retired list with the rank of brigadier general. He 
served for four years in the Confederate service with honor 
and he served for 30 years after that in the United States 
Regular Army with distinction and attained the rank of lieu- 
tenant colonel. There were very many things in connection 
with the case that made it one which appealed to the Senate, 
and it passed unanimously. I have described his service in 
such a way that it can not possibly touch anyone except him, 
and the Senate in passing this amendment to the Army appro- 
priation bill would merely repeat its action in passing the bill 
Itself. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, we have just refused by a vote 
of the Senate to pass such legislation. That being the case, and 
not desiring a vote, as perhaps there is not a quorum present, 
I shall feel constrained to make a point of order against the 
amendment. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. There is this distinction between the two 
cases, The Senate has already passed upon this case and 
passed upon it favorably and unanimously. It was favorably 
reported by the Committee on Military Affairs. I am merely 
attempting to get it on the appropriation bill, so that it will 
become a law at this session. I am afraid it can not become 
a law at this session if it has to pass both Houses in a separate 
bill. I think there is a clear distinction between the two 
cases, 


Mr. SMOOT. There is not any question but that it is gen- 
eral legislation on an appropriation bill, and, haying just voted | 


down the other amendment, I feel constrained to make a point 
of order against it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair does not see how it can 
be called general legislation very well. 

Mr. ROOT. It is brigadier-general legislation, which is the 
very worst kind. I think we ought to protect ourselves and 
our committee against the persistent lobbying that goes on here 
on the part of retired public servants of various kinds to get 
privilege and advance and increase of compensation by fayor 
of Members of Congress. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, it is seldom that the Sena- 
tor from New York is facetious in public. Of course he is 
correct literally in saying it is brigadier-general legislation, or 
it might be called lieutenant-colonel legislation, the old rank 
which this man held. But this is the case of a man who served 
4 years in one army and then later went into the Federal Army 
and served 30 years with distinguished mention by the War 
Department half a dozen times. His case has been passed by 
this body. It was favorably reported by the Committee on 
Military Affairs. The legislation was recommended by the 
War Department. It has everything behind it that deprives 
it of being a case of special favoritism, as the Senator from 
New York says. It is a plain case of justice and nothing else. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is it estimated for? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Not in the general appropriation Dill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The point of order will be sus- 
tained on that point. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. President, I offer an amendment, to 
add a new paragraph on page 71, after line 9. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated, 

The Secretary. On page 71, after line 9, insert: 

That there is hereby donated to the trustees of the Gordon Insti- 
tute, located at Barnesville, Ga., 10 condemned cannon, the same bein 
ten 12-pound Napoleon guns now located at the United States Arsena 
in Augusta, Ga., and being condemned and not fitted for use by tho 
military forces of the United States; also a suitable outfit of cannon 
balls; and the Seeretary of War is hereby authorized and directed to 
deliver said 10 Napoleon guns and cannon balls to the trustees of the 
said Gordon Institute: Provided, That no expense shall be incurred or 
paid by the United States, and that the Secretary of War shall approve 
of such donation. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I will say to the Senator from 
Georgia that we have a regular bill on the calendar granting 
condemned cannon to different States. Would it not be better 
for him to allow that amendment to come on the regular bill? 

Mr. HARDWICK. Of course, if the Senator cares particu- 
larly I will have to do that, but I hope the Senator will not 
insist on that course for this reason: I am Serving an unex- 
pired term here, and I could not get my proposition in the regu- 
lar bill, and unless I can get it in this bill there will be no 
chance at all. There is no objection whatever that I know to it. 

Mr. SMOOT. There would be no objection to putting it on the 
regular bill, I will say to the Senator. 

Mr. HARDWICK. But I can not get it on that bill now. 

Mr. SMOOT. Why so? 

Mr. HARDWICK. The regular bill has already been made up. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; the regular bill is on the calendar of tho 
Senate. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I understand that the regular bill is over 
in the other House, and I did not have a chance to put it in on 
that bill. That is the reason why I offer the amendment now. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator from Georgia the bill 
is on the calendar of the Senate now, but I shall not object to 
the amendment if the chairman of the committee does not. 


Mr. JONES. I wish to suggest to the Senator from Georgia 


that I am afraid he is taking an advantage in this matter. He 
will be getting 10 of these cannon and we get only 2. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Nobody else wants them. 

Mr. JONES. Our State wants them, all right. 

Mr. FLETCHER. All these cannon are located at the arsenal 
at Augusta. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Nobody else has been applying for them. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. WORKS. I offer the following amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The Secrerary. After line 20 on page 11 insert: 

That the Secretary of War be, and he is hereby, authorized to par: 
chase a suitable tract of land on or near the Bay of San Diego, San 
Diego County, Cal., for an aviation school and training grounds of the 
a Corps of the United States Army. 

hat there is hereb; e out of any money in the Treasury 
not otherwise appropriated, for the pur pone of purchasing said tract of 
land to be used by the Secretary of War, the sum of $ „000, or so 
much thereof as may be necessary for said purpose, to be available upon 
such purchase being made. 

That there is also appropriated, out of any money in the Treasury 
not otherwise appropriated, an additional sum of $200,000, or so much 
thercof as may be necessary for the purpose, for the erection of the 
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necessary buildings on said tract of land, the same to be expended under 
the direction of the Secretary of War and to be available when necessary 
for that purpose. 

Mr. WORKS. Mr. President, this matter has been before the 
Committee on Military Affairs in the form of a bill that was 
introduced by me and was reported favorably, but it is a mat- 
ter of urgency. For that reason I am asking to have it included 
in this bill. 

In this connection I should like to have read a letter of the 
Secretary of War on the subject which will explain the sitn- 
ation. 

Mr. SMOOT. Let it be printed without reading. 

Mr. WORKS. No; I want to have it read. . 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The letter will be read. 

The Secretary read as follows: 


War DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, January 18, 1915. 
The CHAIRMAN COMMITTEE ON MILITARY AFFAIRS, 

United States Senate. 

Sm: The paruens is in receipt of S. 7046, a bill providing for 
the ee of lands for an aviation school near San Diego, Cal. 

The 3 of a permanent establishment for the aviation section 
of the Signal 55 is self-evident. The country in the vicinity of San 
Diego Bay, San Diego, Cal, owing to atmospheric conditions, varied 
nature of the terrain, and the presence of a large body of water, is 
better adapted to the establishment of an aviation school than any 
other part of the United States. 

The school is at present located on North Island, where it is a 
tenant at will through the courtesy of the Coronado Beach Co., and 
where, 8 775 to the impracticability of obtaining a lease, it has been 
undesirable to erect any but the most temporary structures. 

The department approves this measure an recommends its enactment 


into law. 
Very respectfully, LINDLEY M. GARRISON, 
Secretary of War. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment submitted by the Senator from California. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. JONES. i offer the following amendment, increasing the 
amount for bridges and trails in Alaska. I think the amend- 
ment will have the approval of the chairman of the committee. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The Secrerary. On page 48, line 25, strike out the numerals 
“ $125,000” and insert “ $200,000,” so as to read: 

Construction, repair, and maintenance, military and post roads, 
bridges, and trails, Alaska; For the construction, repair, and mainte- 
nance of military and post roads, bridges, and trails, Territory of 
Alaska, $200,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I offer the amendment which I send to 
the desk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The Secrerary. On page 50, at the end of line 2, insert the 
following additional proviso: 

Provided further, That on and after the passa 
officer, enlisted man of the Army, Navy, and Marine Corps, or a 
Civil Service employee, shall be required to serve in a single tour of 
duty over two years in the Philippine Islands, nor more than three 

ears in the Hawallan Islands, unless a state of war exists, or a 
hreatened invasion of a foreign enemy. 


Mr. SMITH of Georgia. That is subject to a point of order 


as being legislation. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. No; it is not, Mr. President. I do not 
want to detain the Senate at this late hour in attempting an 
explanation of the amendment, except to say that the entire 
Medical Corps of the Army are agreed that the existing tour 
of three years in the topical climate of the Philippine Islands 
is too much to impose cn white men in the Army. They return 
with ruined constitutions and there is not necessity for it. 

I wish to have printed in this connection a brief memo- 
randum in relation to the foreign service, and I ask the chair- 
man of the committee if he can not find it in line of duty to 
allow it to go to conference to be considered there? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I shall be very glad to have that 
done. I think the amendment ought to be adopted as a matter 
of fact. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

There being no objection, the statement referred to was 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

Personal experience is the best evidence of a fact. During the past 
16 years of service in the Philippine Islands there has been untold 
-misery and suffering of the soldier's mind and body, by the reason of 
the inherited conditions of a tropical country, and the statistics will 
show that the mortality of the American soldier in the Philippine 
Islands is a question for grave consideration and action by the War 
Department. It is Daran chailenge of the death lists, permanent dis- 
eases, and temporary ness of the men in the service in the Philippine 
Islands. Conditions have improved, yes; but the distance from home 
has never lessened to the American soldier. If the War Department 
wants to be fair and desires to decide the length of tour of service by 
the records of the Medical Corps, then let the record be spread. 

Two years takes this inward spirit of the average man out of him, 
and when it has been increased to three years the extra year large} 
reduces the spirit of effectiveness of the man, reduces his condition bot 
in mind and body, and instead of being a fighting machine becomes a 
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dissatisfied representative of the American Army. It is not all disease 


of the body In the Philippine Islands, but it is that knawing, every-day 
thought of going home. Three years adds to the deterioration of 90 
per cent of the officers poe the age of 50 years and puts back 50 per 
cent of the energy of the enlisted man’s ambition, ficers are hold- 
ing on in tropical countries by pac eget nerve at the deadly cost 
of the milepost, Why not leave this length of tour of duty in tropical 
countries to the officers of the Army, Navy, and Marine Corps, who are 
men of honor, men of thought, men of judgment, and men of 1 ge 

When an officer of unusual health wants to have his tour of duty 
extended, nominate the tour to suit his strength, not his determination. 

Investigate the ages of the officers now on the retired list and en- 
listed men who have seen service in tropical countries, and compare it 
to the ages of the officers serving on active duty in foreign wars, and 
the comparison becomes discreditable to our American born. Check 
the transports of to-day and yesterday, and note the officers who are 
going home on forced leave by physical disability due to tropical service, 
The enlisted men are not reenlisting in the Philippine Islands by 
reason of the extended tour of duty. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, I want to be sure that on page 26 the 
language in lines 3, 4, and 5 has been stricken out. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That amendment was disagreed to, 
which leaves in the House text. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. No; that ought to go out. The subse- 
quent part which was stricken out on a point of order was not a 
supplement of that particular proviso. 

Mr, SMOOT. I called the attention of the Chair to it, and the 
Chair held it was one amendment, and therefore there was no 
need of a reconsideration. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It was one amendment. 
Senator want it out? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I move to strike it out. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from Oregon, to strike out those lines, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

RECESS. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I move that the Senate take a recess 
until to-morrow morning at 11 o'clock. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 7 o’clock and 20 minutes 
p. m., Monday, February 22, 1915) the Senate took a recess 
until to-morrow, Tuesday, February 23, 1915, at 11 o’clock a. m. 


Did the 


NOMINATIONS. 


Executive nominations received by the Senate February 22 
(legislative day of February 19), 1915. 
MEMBERS OF THE FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION. 

The following-named persons to be members of the Federal 
Trade Commission, provided for in the act of Congress approyed 
September 26, 1914: 

Joseph E. Davies, of Wisconsin, for a term of seven years. 

Edward N. Hurley, of Illinois, for a term of six years. 

William J. Harris, of Georgia, for a term of five years. 

Will H. Parry, of Washington, for a term of four years. 

George Rublee, of New Hampshire, for a term of three years. 


CONFIRMATIONS, 
Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate February 22 
(legislative day of February 19), 1915. 
SECRETARIES OF EMBASSIES OR LEGATIONS. 
CLASS 3, 
Rutherfurd Bingham to be secretary of embassy or legation. 
William Penn Cresson to be secretary of embassy or legation. 
Jordan Herbert Stabler to be secretary of embassy or legation, 
Frederick A. Sterling to be secretary of embassy or legation. 
CLASS 4. 
Glenn Stewart to be secretary of embassy or legation. 
CONSULS GENERAL. 
CLASS 2. 
William H. Robertson to be consul general, 
John H. Snodgrass to be consul general. 
CLASS 3, 
John P. Bray to be consul general. 
Albert Halstead to be consul general. 
CLASS 4. 
Joseph I. Brittain to be consul general. 


Leo J. Keena to be consul general. 
Dominic I. Murphy to be consul general. 


CLASS 5. 


Maxwell Blake to be consul general. 
William Coffin to be consul general. 
Philip C. Hanna to be consul general. 
Ernest L. Harris to be consul general. 
George Horton to be consul general. 
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Will L. Lowrie to be consul general. 
Alexander W. Weddell to be consul general. 
Alfred A. Winslow to be consul general. 
Edward D. Winslow to be consul general. 

CONSULS. 

CLASS 2. 
Ross E. Holaday to be consul. 

CLASS 3. 
Frank W. Mahin to be consul. . 

CLASS 4. 
P. Merrill Griffith to be consul. 

CLASS 5. 
Arminius T. Haeberle to be consul. 
Michael J. Hendrick to be consul. 
Calvin Milton Hitch to be consul. 

CLASS. 6. 
Marion Letcher to be consul. 
Stuart K. Lupton to be consul. 
Frederick Simpich to be consul. 

CLASS: 7. 
Clarence Carrigan to be consul. 
George C. Cole to be consul. 
Henry C. A. Damm to be consul. 
Alfred W. Donegan to be consul, 
Claude E. Guyant to be consul. 
Perry C. Hays to be consul. 
William J. Yerby to be consul. 

CLASS 8. 
Oscar S. Heizer to be consul. 
Theodore Jaeckel to be consul. 

CLASS 9 
Thomas D. Davis to be consul. 
Maurice P. Dunlap to be consul. 
John R. Silliman to be consul. 

UNITED STATES DISTRICT JUDGE. 


Harland B. Howe to be United States. district judge for the 
district of Vermont. 


MARSHAL OF THE UNITED States COURT FOR CHINA. 


Paul McRae, of Virginia, to be marshal of the United States 
Court for China, 


PROMOTIONS IN THE COAST GUARD. 


Second Lieut. of Engineers Jesse Wilbur Glover to be first 
lieutenant of engineers. 

Third Lieut. of Engineers Francis Clare Allen to be second 
lieutenant of engineers. 

Third Lieut. of Engineers Charles Herman Johnson to be 
second lieutenant of engineers. 

Third Lieut. of Engineers Clinton Philo Kendall to be second 
lieutenant of engineers. 

Third Lieut. of Engineers Kurt Wolfgang Krafft to be second 
lieutenant of engineers. 

Third Lieut. of Engineers Charles Joseph Odend’hal to be 
second lieutenant of engineers. 

Third Lieut. of Engineers Herbert Norton Perham to be 
second lieutenant of engineers. 

Third Lieut. of Engineers Henry Charles Roach to be second 
lieutenant of engineers. 


APPOINTMENTS IN THE COAST GUARD. 


George Wheeler Bowley to be district superintendent, 
Edgar Chadwick to be district superintendent, 
Edwin Emmet Chapman to be district superintendent, 
John Stites Cole to be district. superintendent. 
Arthur Dominy to be district superintendent. 
Silas Hatch Harding to be district superintendent. 
Jerome Godfrey Kiah to be district superintendent. 
Herbert Minot Knowles to be district superintendent. 
Gus Brynolf Lofberg to be district superintendent. 
Patrick Henry Morgan. to be district superintendent. 
James. Franklin Phillips to be district superintendent. 
William Edward Tunnell to be district superintendent. 
Otto Gabriel Wellander to be district superintendent. 

POSTMASTERS: 

NEW YORK. 

Charles F. Bergner, Callicoon. 
Sidney R. Hooker, Angelica. 
Jesse Jacobs, Oxford. 
James H. Joy, Fort Ann. 
Francis Larkin, Ossining, 
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Michael J. Manton, Sayville. 
David J. McHenry, Granville. 
John A. Neafsey, Glen Cove. 
W. W. O’Connor, Fort Plain. 
Michael J. Spillane, East Syracuse. 
Asher C. Stafford, Gowanda. 
Maynard A. Thompson, Waverly. 
John G. Gibson, Utica. 

OHIO. 


Welker Besst, West Lafayette. 
George O. Canaga, Scio. 
Ira A. Deeter, Pleasant Hill. 
Charles J. Kessler, New Lexington, 
Frank J. Mitchell, Port Clinton. 
William P. Moore, Adena. 
George F. Parrish, Toledo. 
Charles F. Vollmer, Bucyrus. 
OKLAHOMA, 
Claude Weayer, Oklahoma. 
PENNSYLVANIA, 
James W. Aikin, Christiana. 
Thomas A. Derick, Newville. 
Daniel R. Dunkel, Hamburg. 
Albert E. Eckert, Bast Stroudsburg. 
Dwight M. Hess, Heilwood. 
Harry R. Schneitman, Elizabethtown. 
George D. Schoenly, Boyertown. 
John W. Warehime, Waynesboro. 
Adam Wise, Gap. 
Clarence H. Young; Manheim. 
WEST VIRGINIA, 
John Haynes, Hinton. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Monpay, February 22, 1915. 


The House met at 11 o’clock a. m. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fols 
lowing prayer: 

We praise Thee, Almighty God our heavenly Father, for all 
the disclosures Thou hast made of Thyself in the material 
universe, in the written word, in the great men whom Thow 
hast raised up from time to time, who have left the impress of 
their characters on their respective ages, and by their deeds 
advanced the conditions of mankind. Our thoughts. turn 
to our revered Washington, whom we rightly call the “ Father 
of his Country.” For in its sacred institutions, its genius, he 
lives, a beacon light to guide the ship of state ever onward to 
the betterment of humanity. We thank Thee for what he was, 
for what he did, for the inspiration which impels to citizenship, 
patriotic zeal, and Christian manhood. Not only the American 
people but the liberty-loving people round the world will celes 
brate in song and story his birth, life, and deeds as a patriot, 
soldier, statesman. Help us to follow his illustrious example 
and emulate his. virtues; and Thine be the praise, in Jesus” 
name. Amen. 

The Journal of the proceedings of Saturday, February 20, 
and of Sunday, February 21, 1915, was read and approved. 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE, 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Tulley, one of its clerks, 
announced that the Senate had passed with amendments bill 
of the following title, in which the concurrence of the House 
of Representatives was requested: 

H. R. 10009. An act making appropriations for the legislative, 
executive, and judicial expenses of the Government for the 
fiseal year ending June 30, 1916, and for other purposes. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed bill 
of the following title, in which the concurrence of the House 
of Representatives was requested: 

S. 7362. An act authorizing and directing the Secretary of 
the Interior to patent certain lands to the State of Utah and to 
accept. relinquishment from the State of Utah of certain other 
lands in lieu thereof. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed witli 
amendments bill of the following title, in which the concur+ 
rence of the House of Representatives: was requested: 

H. R. 21318. An act, making appropriations for sundry civil 
expenses of the Government for the fiscal year ending June: 30, 
1915, and for other purposes. - 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Mr. Speaker, I reserve all 
points. of order on the two appropriation bills just reported 
back from the Senate.. 
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Mr. MANN. There are no points of order. 

Mr. STAFFORD. This is not the time for reseryation of 
points of order. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kentucky reserves 
all points of order on the two appropriation bills just sent over 
from the Senate. 

JOSEPH ELIOT AUSTIN. 


Mr. PADGETT. Mr. Speaker, I call up from the Speaker’s 
table the bill (H. R. 2642) authorizing the President to rein- 
state Joseph Eliot Austin as an ensign in the United States 
Navy, to which there is a Senate amendment; and I ask unani- 
mous consent to disagree to the Senate amendment and ask for 
a conference. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee asks to take 
this bill from the Speaker's table, disagree to the Senate amend- 
ment, and ask for à conference. Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. I should like two or three minutes on this bill. 

The SPHAKER. The gentleman is recognized for five min- 
utes. 3 
Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, this is a bill authorizing the Presi- 
dent to reinstate Joseph Eliot Austin as an ensign in the United 
States Navy. The bill was introduced in the House on April 


14, 1913, and reported to the House on July 9, 1914. The re- 


port to the House did not show that the bill had been referred 
to the Secretary of the Navy for information or suggestions, 


although the committee had in its files a letter from the Secre- |, 


tary of the Navy dated December 18, 1913, not only opposing 
the passage of the bill, but giving rather detailed information 
concerning it and suggesting that if it were passed a certain 
amendment ought to be agreed to. bes 

I do not think it is quite fair to the House for one of the 
committees of the House to have information of this character 
and suppress it when reporting a bill to the House. It seems 
to me that when one of the committees refers a bill to a de- 
partment for information and obtains information from the 
department, in justice to the House that information ought 
to be reported to the House instead of being allowed to sleep 
quietly in one of the pigeonholes of the committee. 

Mr. PADGETT. Will the gentleman yield a moment? 

Mr. MANN. Certainly. 

Mr. PADGETT. I wish to state that I have never seen the 
report of the committee. I designated one of the members of 
the committee to report the bill, and he prepared the report. I 
do not know what is in it or what is left out of it. So that I 
have no information whatever as to the matter about which 
the gentleman speaks. 

Mr, MANN. I do not know who actually prepared the report, 
whether it was the clerk of the committee or a member of the 
committee, 

Mr. PADGETT. I do not know myself. I have never seen 
the report. 

Mr. MANN. However that may be, there was information 
from the Navy Department giving quite a full statement of 
facts in reference to this matter. The House was informed of 
facts in direct conflict with the statement of the Secretary of 
the Navy, without any reference to the letter which the Secre- 
tary of the Navy had sent to the committee reporting upon this 
bill. If the Committee on Naval Affairs or other committees de- 
sire to stand in good odor in the House, when they haye in- 
formation reported to them officially from the department they 
ought to furnish that information to the House instead of con- 
cealing it. It never would have been known in the House that 
there was such a letter if it had not been for the action of the 
Senate. The Senate committee printed the letter in their re- 
port and acted upon it, but the letter from the Secretary to the 
committee of the House was printed by the Senate instead of 
being furnished to the House by the House committee. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection, and the Speaker announced as con- 
ferees on the part of the House Mr. WITHERSPOON, Mr. TRIBBLE, 
and Mr. BUTLER, 


PROPOSED EVENING SESSION ON WEDNESDAY, 


Mr. POU. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that on 
‘Wednesday next the House take a recess at not later than 5.30 
P. m. until 8 p. m., and that there be a meeting of the House at 
8 o'clock to continue not later than 11.30 p. m. for consideration 
of bills on the Private Calendar which are not objected to, and 
also for the consideration of bills which have been amended in 
the Senate, after having been passed by the House by unani- 

„mous consent at these night meetings. I ask that the bills be 
considered in the House as in Committee of the Whole. 

I Would like to say that there is a part of the Private Calendar 

, that has never been called at all, and at that meeting I shall ask 
that the calendar be first completed, so that every bill on the cal- 
endar have an opportunity to be considered by unanimous con- 


sent one time. After the calendar is completed I will ask that 
the bills which have been amended by the Senate be taken 
up, after which the entire Private Calendar be taken up. That 
will give a chance to go over it again and take up such bills 
as are not objected to. 

Mr. PADGETT. Mr. Speaker, I should like to ask the gentle- 
man a question. I did not hear the first part of his request. 
There is a bill on the Private Calendar reported from the Com- 
mittee on War Claims which is unfinished business. Is this 
limited only to claims or does it embrace war claims? 

Mr. POU. The entire Private Calendar. 

Mr. PADGETT. Then, Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 
There is a bill that was reported from the Committee on War 
Claims that is the unfinished business. Would that be unfin- 
ished business on the calendar, first to be taken up and dis- 
posed of? 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, is the gentleman sure of his facts? 

Mr. PADGETT. It is the case of Cheairs. 

Mr. MANN. Is not that bill still pending in the Committee 
of the Whole? 

Mr. PADGETT. Yes. 

Mr. MANN. And not reported? : 

Mr. PADGETT. It has not been reported by the Committee of 
the Whole. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. POU. Yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I do not think it is quite fair to the mem- 
bership of the House to stay in session from 11 o'clock in the 
morning and continue in session until 11.30 o'clock at night for 
the consideration of these bills. I think it would not be objec- 
tionable—at least it would not from my standpoint—if the gen- 
tleman should make it from 8 o'clock until 10.30 o'clock at 
night, but to stay until 11.30 o’clock at night is an undue pun- 
ishment. 

Mr. POU. I said, not later than 11.30 o'clock. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I think if the gentleman will put the limit 
at 10.30 o'clock we would be doing a very good day’s work. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman change his request to 
10.30 o'clock? 

Mr. BORLAND, Mr. Speaker, I will ask the gentleman from 
Wisconsin to yield to me for a minute. This private calendar 
has not been called at all at this session, and a good many gen- 
tlemen are interested in having it called, and if they are will- 
ing to stay it seems to me that they ought to have the oppor- 
tunity. We have had to stay on other matters that long. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I will inform the gentleman that only a 
very few bills on the calendar have not had their day in court. 
We virtually completed the calendar at the last session when 
we ran until 11.30 o'clock at night. There were only a handful 
of Members present at that hour. They were very tired, and I 
think it is consistent with fair consideration of the bill that 
Members should not be asked to stay until they become fatigued. 

Mr. BORLAND. If the gentleman is right, there will not bea 
very late session. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The gentleman does not understand the 
proposal, because we could not take up the bills that are ob- 
jected to. 

The SPEAKER. Answering the parliamentary inquiry of the 
gentleman from Tennessee, it seems to the Chair that that is the 
first bill to be taken up. 


Mr. POU. Mr. Speaker, of course the only opportunity to con- 
sider any of these bills will be by unanimous consent, and the 
only chance to get a night session is by unanimous consent. I 
will amend the request and make it 11 o'clock, and I hope the 
gentleman will not object to that, ; 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from North Carolina asks 
unanimous consent that on next Wednesday at 5.30 o'clock the 
House shall stand in recess until 8 o'clock p. m., and have a 
night session to extend not later than 11 o'clock p. m., for the 
purpose of considering bills on the Private Calendar that are 
not objected to, and that the bills shall be considered in the 
House as in the Committee of the Whole. Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, the 
gentleman knows that next Wednesday is not Calendar Wednes- 
day, and that the House may be engaged in the consideration 
of an appropriation bill, not only may be but probably will be, 
and very likely will want to stay late if Members are willing 
to stay here in the consideration of appropriation bills. When 
the gentleman had the night session before it was Calendar 
Wednesday, a day when they could not consider the appropria- 
tion bills. Next Wednesday is not Calendar Wednesday. 

Mr. POU. What would the gentleman suggest? 

Mr. MANN. I suggest that we do not have that meeting 
that night, and I object. 

Mr. POU. Would the gentleman object to Thursday night? 
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Mr. MANN. I object to any night at all until we know 
what we kave done with the appropriation bills. I think it is 
much more important that we finish the business of this session 
and not have an extra session than it is to pass a few private 
bills which have no chance of being passed in the Senate in any 
event. 

Mr. POU. Would the gentleman object to to-night? There 
are a good many gentlemen on both sides of the Chamber who 
have asked me to make this request. 

Mr. MANN. If the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. SHERLEY] 
does not object, I do not know what I would do. I should hope 
that he would object to that. 

Nr, POU. It is the last chance the Private Calendar is going 
to have, in all probability. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman knows that the House bills on 
the Private Calendar that have been passed now have not very 
much chance of being considered in the Senate. 

Mr. POU. They have some chance. 

Mr. MANN. The Senate can not pass one-quarter of the bills 
that we have sent over to them. 

Mr. POU. I wil! say this, that there are quite a number of 
bills that haye been amended by the Senate, and we want to 
dispose of those bills first. I suppose there have been a score 
of gentlemen on both sides of the aisle who have asked that this 
request be made, and I make it. That is all I can do. 

Mr. MANN. I should think most of the House bills with 
Senate amendments might easily be disposed of without having 
a night session. I object. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois objects. 


FORTIFICATIONS APPROPRIATION BILL, 


Mr. SHERLEY. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union for the further consideration of the bill H. R. 21491, 
the fortifications appropriation bill. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Mr. Speaker, this is District 
day, and I hope that that motion will not prevail. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the motion of the gentle- 
man from Kentucky that the House resolve itself into the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union for the 
further consideration of the fortifications appropriation bill. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
Jounson of Kentucky) there were—ayes 66, noes 35. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Mr. Speaker, I make the point 
of order that there is no quorum present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently there is no quorum present. The 


Doorkeeper will close the doors, the Sergeant at Arms will 


notify the absentees, and the Clerk will call the roll. 
The question was taken, and there were—yeas 179, nays 101, 
answered “ present“ 2, not voting 141, as follows: 


NAYS—101. 
Abercrombie Doughton ae, Ga. Smith. Md. 
Adamson Dupré Hull Smith, Tex, 
Aiken Eagle Humphreys, Miss. Sparkman 
Aswell Edwards Jacoway Stanley 
Barkley Ferris Johnson, Ky. Stedman 
Bartlett Fields Johnson, S. C. Stephens, Miss. 
Barton Finle Kitchin Stephens, Tex, 
Beall, Tex. Flood, Va. Lafferty Sumners 
Bell, Ga. 8 „Ark. za xo Taylor, Ala. 
Blackmon Gallagher Lee, Ga. Taylor, Ark. 
Borland Garner McKellar as 
Brockson Garrett, Tenn. MacDonald Thompson, Okla 
Broussard Garrett, Tex. Moon bble 
Buchanan, Tex. Glass Murray Vaugban 
Byrnes, 8. C. Godwin, N. c. Oldfield nson 
Byrns, Tenn, Goodwin, Ark. Page, N. C. Watkins 
Candler, Miss, Gregg Park Watson 
Caraway Hardy Pou Weaver 
Carlin - Harris Quin Webb 
Church Harrison Rainey Whaley 
Clark, Fla. Heflin Rayburn Wingo 
Collier Helm Rothermel NAb irar 
Crisp Henry Rouse Young, Tex. 
Davenport Holland Saunders 
Dent Houston Sisson 
Dies Howard Small 
ANSWERED “ PRESENT "—2, 
Browning Hay 
NOT VOTING—141. 
Ainey Drukker Kiess, Pa Prout, 
PE Duat 5 Ragsdale 
Anthony agan <orbly eilly, Con 
Avis Edmonds Kreider Riordan E 
Barchfeld Elder Langham Roberts, Nev. 
Barnhart Estopinal Langley Ruple 
Bartholdt Fairchild Lee, Pa. Sabat 
Bell, Cal. Faison L'Engle Scully 
Brodbeck Farr ver Seldomridge 
Browne, Wis. Fitzgerald Levy Sells 
Bruckner Fowler Lewis, Md. Sims 
Bryan Francis Lewis, Pa. Slayden 
Burgess French Lindquist Smith. 3 Minn, 
Burke, Pa Gallivan Linthicum Smith, N. Y. 
Burnett George Loft Smith. Sami. W. 
Cantor Gill McClellan Steenerson 
Cantrill Gittins MecGillicudd hens, Cal. 
arew _ Goldfogle McGuire, Okla. Taibote Md. 
Carr Gordon MeLaughlin Tavenner 
Carter Gorman Mahan Taylor, Colo, 
Cary Graham, III. Maher ‘Townsend 
pop ee Graham, Pa Martin Treadway 
on Green, Iowa Metz Tuttle 
Connolly, lowa Greene, Vt, Montague onomu 
Conry riest Morgan, La Vare 
Copley Griffin Morin Vollmer 
Crosser Gudger Mott Walker 
Curry Hamill O'Brien Wallin 
Dale Hensley Oglesby Walters 
Decker Hobson O. Hair Wilson, Fla 
Deitrick Hoxworth O'Shaunessy Wilson, N. X. 
Difenderfer Jones Paige, Mass, Woodru 
nohoe Keister Peterson Woods 
Donovan Kelly, Pa. Plumley 
Doolin Kennedy, Conn. Porter 
Driscol Kettner Price 


So the motion was agreed to. 
The Clerk announced the following pairs: 


On this vote: 


Mr. Lorr (for Sherley motion) with Mr. Wilson of Florida 


(against). 


Mr. Cantor (for Sherley motion) with Mr. WALKER. (against). 
Until further notice: 


[Roll No. 84,] 

YEAS—179. 
Adair Fergusson Kirkpatrick Raker 
Allen Tess Kromann J.R. Rauch 
Anderson FitzHenry Kon Reed 
Ashbrook Fordney La "Follette Reilly, Wis. 
Austin Foster Lenroot Roberts, Mass. 
Bailey Frear Lesher ogers 
Baker Gard Lieb Rubey 
Baltz Gardner Lindbergh Rucker 
Bathrick Gerry Lloyd Russell 
Beakes Gillett Lobeck Scott 
Booher Gilmore ue Shackleford 
Borchers Goeke Lonergan Sherley 
Bowdle Good McAndrews Sherwood 
Britten Goulden McKenzie reve 
Brown, N. Y. Gray . Madden Sinnott 
Brown, W. Va. Greene, Mass, Maguire, Nebr. Slemp 
Brumbaugh Guernsey Manahan Sloan 
Buchanan, III. Hamilton: Mich. Mann Smith, Idaho 
Bulkley Iamilton, N. L. Ma Smith. J. M. C. 
Burke, S. Dak. Hamlin Miller Stafford 
Burke, Wis, Hart Mitchell Stephens, Nebr, 
Butler Haugen Mondell Stevens, Minn. 
Calder Hawley Moore Stevens, N. H. 
Callawa Hayden Morgan, Okla, tone 
Campbell Hara Morrison Stout 
Casey elgesen Moss, Ind. Stringer 
Chandler, N. Y. Helxering Moss, W. Va. Sutherland 
Clancy Hill Mulkey Switzer 
Cline Hinds Murdock Taggart 
Connelly, Kans. Hinebaugh Neeley, Kans. Talcott, N. X. 
Cooper Howell ‘eely, W. Va. Taylor, N. X. 
Cox Hughes, W. Va. Nelson Temple 
Cramton Hulin ‘olan, J. I Ten Eyck 
Cullop Humphrey, Wash. Norton Thacher 
Danforth Igoe adgett Thomson, III. 
Davis ohnson, Utah Palmer ‘Towner 
Dershem Johnson, Wash, Parker, N. J. Underwood 
Dickinson Kahn Parker, N. Y. Volstead 
Dillon 5 Patten, N. Y. Walsh 
Dixon Kelley, Mich. Patton, Pa. Whitacre 
Doolittle Kennedy, lowa Peters White 
Doremus Kennedy, R. I. Phelan Williams 
Esch Kent Platt Winslow 
Evans Key, Ohio Post Young, N. Dak. 
Falconer Kinkaid Powers 


Mr. DALE with Mr. Roperts of Nevada. 

Mr. BARNHART with Mr. Alx Ex. 

Mr. BRUCKNER with Mr. Avis. 

Mr. Burgess with Mr. ANTHONY. 

Mr. BURNETT with Mr. COPLEY. 

Mr. Byrns of Tennessee with Mr. BARCHFELD. 
Mr. ALEXANDER with Mr. Browne of Wisconsin, 
Mr. CANTRILL with Mr. BELL of California. 

Mr. Carew with Mr. BURKE of Pennsylvania. 
Mr. Carter with Mr. DRUKKER. 

Mr. Conry with Mr. DUNN. 

Mr. Coapy with Mr. EDMONDS, 

Mr, DECKER with Mr. Cary. 

Mr. DonoHoe with Mr. Curry. 

Mr. DooLING with Mr. Farr. 

Mr. DRISCOLL with Mr. FAIRCHILD, 

Mr. Eacan with Mr. FRENCH. 

Mr. EsTOPINAL with Mr. Woops, 

Mr. FITZGERALD with Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. 
Mr. Fatson with Mr. Green of Iowa. 

Mr, GALLIVAN with Mr. GREENE of Vermont. 

Mr. GoLprocLe with Mr. GRIEST. 

Mr. Gorpon with Mr. Keister. 

Mr. GORMAN with Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania. 
Mr. Granam of Illinois with Mr. Kress of Pennsylvania, 
Mr. Grirrin with Mr. KREIDER. 
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. HAMILL with Mr. LANGHAM. 

. HENSLEY with Mr. LANGLEY. : 

. JONES with Mr. Lewis of Pennsylvania. 

. KENNEDY of Connecticut with Mr. LINDQUIST. 

. Lewis of Maryland with Mr. MeGum of Oklahoma. 
LinrHicuM with Mr. MOLAUGHLIN. 

. McGrmuicuppy with Mr. Paice of Massachusetts. 

. MAHER with Mr. PLUMLEY. 

. MONTAGUE with Mr. PORTER. 

. Morean of Louisiana with Mr. PROUTY. 

. OGLEsBY with Mr. RUPLEY. 

. O’SuHavunessy with Mr. Martin, 

. PETERSON with Mr. MORIN. 

. Price with Mr. Morr. 

. RAGSDALE with Mr. SLOAN. 

. REILLY of Connecticut with Mr. SELLS. 

. RIORDAN with Mr. SAMUEL W. SMITH. 

. SABATH with Mr. VARE, 

. Sors with Mr. WALLIN. 

. SLAYDEN with Mr. Surrn of Minnesota. 

. Smita of New York with Mr. SterHens of California. 
. TALBOTT of Maryland with Mr. STEENERSON. x 
. TAYLOR of Colorado with Mr. WOODRUFF. 

. Lee of Pennsylvania with Mr. WALTERS. 

For the session : 

Mr. Scutty with Mr. BROWNING. 

Mr. BROWNING. Mr. Speaker, I voted “aye.” I have a 
general pair with my colleague [Mr. Scutiy], who is absent. 
I wish to withdraw my vote and answer “ present.” 

The name of Mr. Brownse was called, and he answered 
“ Present.” 

The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 

The SPEAKER. A quorum is present; the Doorkeeper will 
unlock the doors. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the further con- 
sideration of the bill H. R. 21491, the fortifications appro- 
priation bill, with Mr. Houston in the chair. i 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The Clerk will report the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill (H. R. 21491) making appropriations for fortifications and 
other works of defense, for the armament thereof, for the procurement 
of heavy ordnance for trial and service, and for other purposes. 


Mr. SHERLEY. Mr. Chairman, it has been customary for 
several years past, upon the anniversary of the birthday of 
Washington to have read his Farewell Address. It is a cus- 
tom that I am sure all feel should be continued, and I there- 
fore take great pleasure in yielding 30. minutes to the gentle- 
man from Tennessee [Mr. GARRETT] for the reading of Wash- 
ington’s Farewell Address. [Applause.] 

WASHINGTON’S FAREWELL ADDRESS. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee read as follows: 
To the people of the United States: 

FRIENDS AND FELLOW Crrizens: The period for a new election 
of a citizen to administer the executive government of the 
United States being not far distant, and the time actually ar- 
rived when your thoughts wust be employed in designating the 
person who is to be clothed with that important trust, it ap- 
pears to me proper, especially as it may conduce to a more 
distinct expression of the public voice, that I should now ap- 
prise you of the resolution I Lave formed to decline being con- 
sidered among the number of those out of whom a choice is 
to be made. 

I beg you at the same time to do me the justice to be assured 
that this resolution has not been taken without a strict regard 
to all the considerations appertaining to the relation which 


binds a dutiful citizen to his country; and that in withdrawing || 


the tender of service, which silence in my situation might im- 
ply, I am influenced by no diminution of zeal for your future 
interest, no deficiency of grateful respect for your past kindness, 
but am supported by a full conviction that the step is compatible 
with both. 

The acceptance of and continuance hitherto in the office to 
which your suffrages have twice called me have been a uniform 
sacrifice of inclination to the opinion of duty and to a deference 
for what appeared to be your desire. I constantly hoped that 
it would have been much earlier in my power, consistently with 
motives which I was not at liberty to disregard, to return to 
that retirement from which I had been reluctantly drawn. The 
strength of my inclination to do this previous to the last elec- 
tion had even led to the preparation of an address to declare 
it to you; but mature reflection on the then perplexed and 
critical posture of our affairs with foreign nations and the unani- 
mous advice of persons entitled to my confidence impelled me 


to abandon the idea. I rejoice that the state of your concerns, 
external as well as internal, no longer renders the pursuit of 
inclination incompatible with the sentiment of duty or pro- 
priety, and am persuaded, whatever partiality may be retained 
for my services, that in the present circumstances of our coun- 
try you will not disapprove my determination to retire. 

The impressions with which I first undertook the arduous 
trust were explained on the proper occasion. In the discharge 
of this trust I will only say that I have, with good intentions, 
contributed toward the organization and administration of the 
Government the best exertions of which a very fallible judg- 
ment was capable. Not unconscious in the outset of the in- 
feriority of my qualifications, experience, in my own eyes, per- 
haps still more in the eyes of others, has strengthened the mo- 
tives to diffidence of myself, and every day the increasing 
weight of years admonishes me more and more that the shade 
of retirement is as necessary to me as it will be welcome. Sat- 
isfied that if any circumstances have given peculiar value to my 
services they were temporary, I have the consolation to believe 
that while choice and prudence invite me to quit the political 
scene patriotism does not forbid it. 

In looking forward to the moment which is intended to termi- 
nate the career of my political life, my feelings do not permit me 
to suspend the deep acknowledgment of that debt of gratitude 
which I owe to my beloved country for the many honors it has 
conferred upon me, still more for the steadfast confidence with 
which it has supported me, and for the opportunities I have 
thence enjoyed of manifesting my inviolable attachment by 
services faithful and persevering, though in usefulness unequal 
to my zeal. If benefits have resulted to our country from these 
services, let it always be remembered to your praise, and as an 
instructive example in our annals, that under circumstances in 
which the passions, agitated in every direction, were liable to 
mislead amidst appearances sometimes dubious, vicissitudes of 
fortune often discouraging—in situations in which, and unfre- 
quently, want of success has countenanced the spirit of criti- 
cism—the constancy of your support was the essential prop of 
the efforts and a guaranty of the plans by which they were 
effected. Profoundly penetrated with this idea, I shall carry it 
with me to my grave as a strong incitement to unceasing vows 
that heaven may continue to you the choicest tokens of its 
beneficence; that your union and brotherly affection may be 
perpetual ; that the free Constitution, which is the work of your 
hands, may be sacredly maintained—that its administration in 
every department may be stamped with wisdom and virtue; 
that, in fine, the happiness of the people of these States, under 
the auspices of liberty, may be made complete by so careful a 
preservation and so prudent a use of this blessing as will ac- 
quire to them the glory of recommending it to the applause, the 
r and adoption of every nation which is yet a stranger 
0 it. 

Here, perhaps, I ought to stop. But a solicitude for your wel- 
fare, which can not end but with my life, and the apprehension 
of danger natural to that solicitude urge me, on an occasion 
like the present, to offer to your solemn contemplation and to 
recommend to your frequent review some sentiments which: 
are the result of much reflection, of no inconsiderable observa- 
tion, and which appear to me all important to the permanency 
of your felicity as a people. These will be offered to you with. 
the more freedom as you can only see in them the disinterested 
warnings of a parting friend who can possibly have no personal 
motive to bias his counsel. Nor can I forget, as an encourage- 
ment to it, your indulgent reception of my sentiments on a 
former and not dissimilar occasion. 

Interwoven as is the love of liberty with every ligament of 
your hearts, no recommendation of mine is necessary to fortify 
or confirm the attachment. 
| The unity of government which constitutes you one people 
is also now dear to you. It is justly so, for it is a main pillar 
in the edifice of your real independence, the support of your 
tranquillity at home, your peace abroad, of your safety, of your 
‘prosperity, of that very liberty which you so highly prize. But. 
‘as it is easy to foresee that from different causes and from dif- 
ferent quarters much pains will be taken, many artifices em- 
‘ployed, to weaken in your minds the conviction of this truth, 
as this is the point in your political fortress against which the 
batteries of internal and external enemies will be most con- 
stantly and actively, though often covertly and insidiously, 
directed, it is of infinite moment that you should properly esti- 
mate the immense value of your national union to your collective 
and individual happiness; that you should cherish a cordial, 
‘habitual, and immoyable attachment to it; accustoming your- 
selves to think and speak of it as of the palladium of your 
political safety and prosperity; watching for its preservation 
with jealous anxiety; discountenancing whatever may suggest 
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even a suspicion that it can in any event be abandoned, and in- 

dignantly frowning upon the first dawning of every attempt to 
alienate any portion of our country from the rest or to enfeeble 
the sacred ties which now link together the various parts. 

For this you have every inducement of sympathy and interest. 
Citizens by birth or choice of a common country, that country 
has a right to concentrate your affections. The name of Ameri- 
can, which belongs to you in your national capacity, must 
always exalt the just pride of patriotism more than any appella- 
tion derived from local discriminations. With slight shades of 
difference, you have the same religion, manners, habits, and 
political principles. You have in a common cause fought and 
triumphed together. The independence and liberty you possess 
are the work of joint councils and joint efforts, of common 
dangers, sufferings, and successes. 

But these considerations, however powerfully they address 
themselves to your sensibility, are greatly outweighed by those 
which apply more immediately to your interest. Here every 
portion of our country finds the most commanding motives for 
carefully guarding and preserving the union of the whole. 

The North, in an unrestrained intercourse with the South, 
protected by the equal laws of a common government, finds in 
the productions of the latter great additional resources of mari- 
time and commercial enterprise and precious materials of manu- 
facturing industry. The South, in the same intercourse, benefit- 
ing by the same agency of the North, sees its agriculture grow 
and its commerce expand. Turning partly into its own chan- 
nels the seamen of the North, it finds its particular navigation 
invigorated; and while it contributes in different ways to nour- 
ish and increase the general mass of the national navigation, 
it looks forward to the protection of a maritime strength to 
which itself is unequally adapted. The East, in a like inter- 
course with the West, already finds, and in the progressive im- 
provement of interior communications by land and water will 
more and more find, a valuable vent for the commodities which 
it brings from abroad or manufactures at home. The West 
derives from the East supplies requisite to its growth and com- 
fort, and what is perhaps of still greater consequence, it must 
of necessity owe the secure enjoyment of indispensable outlets 
for its own productions to the weight, influence, and the future 
maritime strength of the Atlantic side of the Union, directed by 
an indissoluble community of interest gs one nation. Any other 
tenure by which the West can hold this essential advantage, 
whether derived from its own separate strength or from an 
apostate and unnatural connection with any foreign power, 
must be intrinsically precarious. 

While, then, every part of our country thus feels an imme- 
diate and particular interest in union, all the parts combined 
can not fail to find in the united mass of means and efforts 
greater strength, greater resource, proportionably greater secur- 
ity from external danger, a less frequent interruption of their 
peace by foreign nations, and, what is of inestimable value, 
they must derive from union an exemption from those broils 
and wars between themselves which so frequently afflict neigh- 
boring countries not tied together by the same government, 
which their own rivalship alone would be sufficient to produce, 
but which opposite foreign alliances, attachments, and intrigues 
would stimulate and embitter. Hence, likewise, they will avoid 
the necessity of those overgrown military establishments which, 
under any form of government, are inauspicious to liberty and 
which are to be regarded as particularly hostile to republican 
liberty. In this sense it is that your union ought to be con- 
sidered as a main prop of your liberty, and that the love of 
the one ought to endear to you the preservation of the other. 

These considerations speak a persuasive language to every re- 
flecting and virtuous mind, and exhibit the continuance of the 
Union as a primary object of patriotic desire. Is there a doubt 
whether a common government can embrace so large a sphere? 
Let experience solve it. To listen to mere speculation in such 
a case were criminal. We are authorized to hope that a proper 
organization of the whole, with the auxiliary agency of goyern- 
ments for the respective subdivisions, will afford a happy issue 
to the experiment. It is well worth a fair and full experiment. 
With such powerful and obvious motives to union affecting all 
parts of our country, while experience shall not have demon- 
strated its impracticability, there will always be reason to dis- 
trust the patriotism of those who in any quarter may endeavor 
to weaken its hands, 

In contemplating the causes which may disturb our Union, it 
occurs as matter of serious concern that any ground should 
have been furnished for characterizing parties by geographical 
discriminations—Northern and Southern, Atlantic and West- 
ern—whence designing men may endeavor to excite a belief 
that there is a real difference of local interests and views. One 
of the expedients of party to acquire influence within particular 


districts is to misrepresent the opinions and aims of other dis- 
tricts. You can not shield yourselves too much against the 
jealousies and heartburnings which spring from these misrep- 
resentations; they tend to render alien to each other those 
who ought to be bound together by fraternal affection. The in- 
habitants of our western country have lately had a useful lesson 
on this head. They have seen in the negotiation by the Execu- 
tive and in the unanimous ratification by the Senate of the 
treaty with Spain, and in the universal satisfaction at the event 
throughout the United States, a decisive proof how unfounded 
were the suspicions propagated among them of a policy in the 
General Government and in the Atlantic States unfriendly to 
their interests in regard to the Mississippi. They have been 
witnesses to the formation of two treaties—that with Great 
Britain and that with Spain—which secure to them everything 
they could desire in respect to our foreign relations toward 
confirming their prosperity. Will it not be their wisdom to rely 
for the preservation of these advantages on the Union by which 
they were procured? Will they not henceforth be deaf to those 
advisers, if such they are, who would sever them from their 
brethren and connect them with aliens? ; 

To the efficacy and permanency of your union a government 
for the whole is indispensable. No alliances, however strict, 
between the parts can be an adequate substitute. They must 
inevitably experience the infractions and interruptions which 
all alliances in all times have experienced. Sensible of this mo- 
mentous truth, you have improved upon your first essay by the 
adoption of a constitution of government better calculated than 
your former for an intimate union and for the efficacious man- 
agement of your common concerns. This Government, the off- 
spring of our own choice, uninfluenced and unawed, adopted 
upon full investigation and mature deliberation, completely free 
in its principles, in the distribution of its powers, uniting secur- 
ity with energy, and containing within itself a provision for its 
own amendment, has a just claim to your confidence and your 
support. Respect for its authority, compliance with its laws, 
acquiescence in its measures, are duties enjoined by the funda- 
mental maxims of true liberty. The basis of our political sys- 
tems is the right of the people to make and to alter their consti- 
tutions of government. But the constitution which at any time 
exists until changed by an explicit and authentic act of the 
whole people is sacredly obligatory upon all. The very idea 
of the power and the right of the people to establish government 
presupposes the duty of every individual to obey the established 
government. 

All obstructions to the execution of the laws, all combinations 
and associations, under whatever plausible character, with the 
real design to direct, control, counteract, or awe the regular de- 
liberations and action of the constituted authorities, are de- 
structive of this fundamental principle and of fatal tendency. 
They serve to organize faction; to give it an artificial and ex- 
traordinary force; to put in the place of the delegated will of 
the Nation the will of party, often a small but artful and 
enterprising minority of the community, and, according to the 
alternate triumphs of different parties, to make the public ad- 
ministration the mirror of the ill-concerted and incongruous 
projects of faction rather than the organ of consistent and 
wholesome plans, digested by common counsels and modified by 
mutual interests. 

However combinations or associations of the above descrip- 
tion may now and then answer popular ends, they are likely 
in the course of time and things to become potent engines by 
which cunning, ambitious, and unprincipled men will be enabled 
to subvert the power of the people, and to usurp for themselves 
the reins of government, destroying afterwards the very engines 
which have lifted them to unjust dominion. 

Toward the preservation of your Government and the per- 
maneney of your present happy state, it is requisite not only 
that you steadily discountenance irregular opposition to its 
acknowledged authority, but also that you resist with care the 
spirit of innovation upon its principles, however specious the 
pretext. One method of assault may be to effect in the forms 
of the Constitution alterations which will impair the energy of 
the system, and thus to undermine what can not be directly 
overthrown. In all the changes to which you may be invited 
remember that time and habit are at least as necessary to fix 
the true characfer of governments as of other human institu- 
tions; that experience is the surest standard by which to test 
the real tendency of the existing constitution of a country; 
that facility in changes upon the credit of mere hypothesis and 
opinion exposes to perpetual change from the endless variety 
of hypothesis and opinion; and remember especially that for 
the efficient management of your common interests, in a country 
so extensive as ours, a government of as much vigor as is con- 
sistent with the perfect security of liberty is indispensable. 
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Liberty itself will find in such a government, with powers prop- 
erly distributed and adjusted, its surest guardian. It is, indeed, 
little else than a name, where the government is too feeble to 
withstand the enterprises of faction, to confine each member of 
the society within the limits prescribed by the laws, and to main- 
tain all in the secure and tranquil enjoyment of the rights of 
person and property. 

I have already intimated to you the danger of parties in the 
state, with particular references to the founding of them on geo- 
graphical discrimination. Let me now take a more comprehen- 
sive view, and warn you in the most solemn manner against the 
baneful effects of the spirit of party generally. 

This spirit, unfortunately, is inseparable from our nature, 

its root in the strongest passions of the human mind. It 
exists under different shapes in all governments, more or less 
stifled, controlled, or repressed; but in those of the popular form 
it is seen in its greatest rankness, and is truly their worst enemy. 

The alternate domination of one faction over another, sharp- 
ened by the spirit of revenge natural to party dissension, which 
in different ages and countries has perpetrated the most horrid 
enormities, is itself a frightful despotism. But this leads at 
length to a more formal and permanent despotism. The dis- 
orders and miseries whieh result gradually incline the minds of 
men to seek security and repose in the absolute power of an in- 
dividual, and sooner or later the chief of seme prevailing fac- 
tion, more able or more fortunate than his competitors, turns 
this disposition to the purpose of his own elevation on the ruins 
of public liberty. 

Without looking forward to an extremity of this kind—which 
nevertheless eught not te be entirely out of sight—the common 
and continual mischiefs of the spirit of party are sufficient to 
make it the interest and duty of a wise people to discourage and 
restrain it. 

It seryes always to distract the public councils and enfeeble 
the public administration. It agitates the community with ill- 
founded jealousies and false alarms; kindles the animosity of 
one part against another; foments occasional riot and insurree- 
tion. It opens the door to foreign influence and corruption, 
which finds a facilitated access to the Government itself through 
the channels of party passions. Thus the policy and the will of 
one country are subjected to the policy and will of another. 

There is an opinion that parties in free countries are useful 
cheeks upon the administration of the Government and serve to 
keep alive the spirit of liberty. This, within certain limits, is 
probably true; and in governments of a monarchical cast pa- 
triotism may look with indulgence, if not with favor, upon the 
spirit of party. But in those of the popular character, in govern- 
ments purely elective, it is a spirit net to be encouraged. From 
their natural tendency it is certain there will always be enough 
of that spirit for every salutary purpose; and there being con- 
stant danger of excess, the effort ought to be, by force of public 
opinion, to mitigate and assuage it. A fire not to be quenched, it 
demands a uniform vigilance to prevent it bursting into a flame, 
lest, instead of warming, it should consume. 

It is important, likewise, that the habits of thinking in a free 
country should inspire caution in those intrusted with its ad- 
ministration to confine themselves within their respective consti- 
tutional spheres, avoiding in the exercise of the powers of one 
department to encroach upon another. The spirit of encroach- 
ment tends to consolidate the powers of all the departments 
in one, and thus to create, whatever the form of govern- 
ment, a real despotism. A just estimate of that love of power 
and proneness to abuse it which predominates in the human 
heart is sufficient to satisfy us of the truth of this position. 
The necessity of reciprocal checks in the exercise of political 
power, by dividing and distributing it into different depositories, 
and constituting each the guardian of the public weal against 
invasions by the others, has been evinced by experiments ancient 
and modern, some of them in our country and under our own 
eyes. To preserve them must be as necessary as to institute 
them. If in the opinion of the people the distribution or modi- 
fication of the constitutional powers be in any particular wrong, 
let it be corrected by an amendment in the way which the 
Constitution designates, But let there be no change by usurpa- 
tion, for though this in one instance may be the instrument of 
good, it is the customary weapon by which free governments are 
destroyed. The precedent must always greatly overbalance in 
permanent evil any partial or transient benefit which the use 
can at any time yield. 

Of all the dispositions and habits which lead to political pros- 
perity, religion and morality are indispensable supports. In 
vain would that man claim the tribute of patriotism who should 
labor to subvert these great pillars of human happiness—these 
firmest props of the duties of mem and citizens. The mere poli- 
tician, equally with the pious man, ought to respect and to 


cherish them. A yolume could not trace all their connections’: 


with private and public felicity. Let it simply be asked, Where 
is the security for property, for reputation, for life, if the sense 
of religious obligation desert the oaths which are the instru- 
ments of investigation in courts of justice? And let us with 
caution indulge the supposition that morality can be maintained 
without religion. Whatever may be conceded to the influence 
of refined education on minds of peculiar structure, reason and 
experience both forbid us to expect that national morality can 
prevail in exclusion of religious principle. 

It is substantially true that yirtue or morality is a necessary, 
spring of popular government. The rule indeed extends with 
more or less force to every species of free government. Who 
that is a sincere friend to it can look with indifference upon at- 
tempts to shake the foundation of the fabric? 

Promote, then, as an object of primary importance, institu- 
tions for the general diffusion of knowledge. In proportion as 
the structure of a government gives foree to public opinion, it 
should be enlightened. 

As a very important source of strength and security, cherish 
public credit. One method of preserving it is to use it as spar- 
ingly as possible, avoiding occasions of expense by cultivating 
peace, but remembering also that timely disbursements to pre- 
pare for danger frequently prevent much greater disbursements 
to repel it; avoiding likewise the accumulation of debt, not only, 
by shunning occasions of expense, but by vigorous exertions in 
time of peace to discharge the debts which unavoidable wars 
may have occasioned, not ungenerously throwing upon posterity 
the burden which we ourselves ought to bear. The execution of 
these maxims belongs to your representatives; but it is neces- 
sary that public opinion should cooperate. To facilitate to them 
the perfermance of their duty it is essential that you should 
practically bear in mind that teward the payment of debts there 
must be revenue; that to have revenue there must be taxes; 


| that no taxes can be devised which are not more or less incon- 


venient and unpleasant; that the intrinsic embarrassment in- 
separable from the selection of the proper object, which is al- 
ways a choice of difficulties, ought to be a decisive motive for a 
candid construction of the conduct of the Government in mak- 
ing it, and for a spirit of aequiescence im the measures for ob- 


taining revenue which the public exigencies may at any time 


dictate. 

Observe good faith and justice toward all nations. Cultivate 
peace and harmony with all. Religion and morality enjoin this 
eonduct. And can it be that good policy does not equally enjoin 
it? It will be worthy of a free, enlightened, and at no distant 
period a great nation to give to mankind the magnanimous and 
too novel example of a people always guided by an exalted 
justice and benevolence. Who can doubt but, in the course of 
time and things, the fruits of such a plan would richly repay, 
any temporary advantages which might be lost by a steady ad- 
herence to it? Can it be that Providence has not connected the 
permanent felicity of a nation with its virtue? The experiment, 
at least, is recommended by every sentiment which ennobles 
human nature. Alas! is it rendered impossible by its vices? i 

In the execution of such a plan nothing is more essential, 
than that permanent, inveterate antipathies against particular | 
nations and passionate attachments for others should be ex- 
cluded, and that in the place of them just and amicable feels 
ings toward all should be cultivated. The nation which in- 
dulges toward another an habitual hatred or an habitual 
fondness is in some degree a slave. It is a slave to its ani- 
mosity or to its affection, either of which is sufficient to lead it 
astray from its duty and its interest. Antipathy in one nation 
against another disposes each more readily to offer insult and 
injury, to lay hold of slight causes of umbrage, and to be 
haughty and intractable when accidental or trifling oceasions 
of dispute oceur. 

Hence frequent collisions, obstinate, envenomed, and bloody, 
contests. The nation, prompted by ill will and resentment,’ 
sometimes impels to war the government contrary to the best 
ealeulations of policy. The government sometimes participates 
in the national propensity and adopts through passion what 
reason would reject. At other times it makes the animosity of 
the nation subservient to projects of hostility, instigated by 
pride, ambition, and other sinister and pernicious motives. The 
peace often—sometimes, perhaps, the liberty—of nations has 
been the victim. 

So, likewise, a passionate attachment of one nation for an- 
other produces a variety of evils. Sympathy for the favorite 
nation, facilitating the illusion of an imaginary common inter- 
est in cases where no real common interest exists, and infusing 
into one the enmities of the other, betrays the former into @ 
participation in the quarreis and wars of the latter without 
adequate inducements or justifications. It leads also to con- 
cessions to the favorite nation of privileges denied to others, 
which is apt doubly to injure the nation making the conces- 
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sions by unnecessarily parting with what ought to have been 
retained, and by exciting jealousy, ill will, and a disposition to 
retaliate in the parties from whom equal privileges are witb- 
held; and it gives to ambitious, corrupted, or deluded citizens 
who devote themselves to the favorite nation facility to betray 
or sacrifice the interests of their own country without odium, 
sometimes even with popularity, gilding with the appearances 
of a virtuous sense of obligation, a commendable deference for 
public opinion, or a laudable zeal for public good the base or 
foolish compliances of ambition, corruption, or infatuation. 

As avenues to foreign influence in innumerable ways, such 
attachments are particularly alarming to the truly enlightened 
and independent patriot. How many opportunities do they 
afford to tamper with domestic factions, to practice the arts of 
seduction, to mislead public opinion, to influence or awe the 
public councils. Such an attachment of a small or weak 
toward a great and powerful nation dooms the former to be the 
satellite of the latter. Against the insidious wiles of foreign 
influence—I conjure you to believe me, fellow citizens—the jeal- 
ousy of a free people ought to be constantly awake, since his- 
tory and experience prove that foreign influence is one of the 
most baneful foes of republican government. But that jeal- 
ousy, to be useful, must be impartial, else it becomes the instru- 
ment of the very influence to be avoided, instead of a defense 
against it, Excessive partiality for one foreign nation and 
excessive dislike for another cause those whom they actuate to 
see danger only on one side, and serve to veil and even second 
the arts of influence on the other. Real patriots who may re- 
sist the intrigues of the favorite are liable to become suspected 
and odious, while its tools and dupes usurp the applause and 
confidence of the people to surrender their interests. 

The great rule of conduct for us in regard to foreign nations 
is, in extending our commercial relations to have with them as 
little political connection as possible. So far as we have already 
formed engagements let them be fulfilled with perfect good faith. 
Here let us stop. 

Europe has a set of primary interests which to us have none 
or a yery remote relation. Hence she must be engaged in fre- 
quent controversies, the causes of which are essentially foreign 
to our concerns, Hence, therefore, it must be unwise in us to 
implicate ourselves by artificial ties in the ordinary vicissitudes 
of ber politics or the ordinary combinations and collisions of 
her friendships or enmities. 

Our detached and distant situation invites and enables us to 
pursue a different course. If we remain one people, under an 
efficient government, the period is not far off when we may defy 
material injury from external annoyance; when we may take 
such an attitude as will cause the neutrality we may at any 
time resolye upon to be scrupulously respected; when belliger- 
ent nations, under the impossibility of making acquisitions upon 
us, will not lightly hazard the giving us provocation; when we 
may choose peace or war, as our interests, guided by justice, 
shall counsel. 

Why forego the advantages of so peculiar a situation? Why 
quit our own to stand upon foreign ground? Why, by inter- 
weaving our destiny with that of any part of Europe, entangle 
our peace and prosperity in the toils of European ambition, 
rivalship, interest, humor, or caprice? 

It is our true policy to steer clear of permanent alliance with 
any portion of the foreign world—so far, I mean, as we are now 
at liberty to do it—for let me not be understood as capable of 
patronizing infidelity to existing engagements. I hold the 
maxim no less applicable to public than private affairs that 
honesty is always the best policy. I repeat it, therefore, let 
those engagements be observed in their genuine sense. But in 
my opinion it is unnecessary and would be unwise to extend 
them 


Taking care always to keep ourselves by suitable establish- 
ments on a respectable defensive posture, we may safely trust 
to temporary alliances for extraordinary emergencies. 

Harmony and a liberal intercourse with all nations are reeom- 
mended by policy, humanity, and interest. But even our com- 
mercial policy should hold an equal and impartial hand, neither 
seeking nor granting exclusive favors or preferences; consulting 
the natural course of things; diffusing and diversifying by gen- 
tle means the streams of commerce, but foreing nothing; estab- 
lishing with powers so disposed, in order to give trade a stable 
course, to define the rights of our merchants, and to enable 
the Government to support them, conventional rules of inter- 
course, the best that present circumstances and mutual opinion 
-will permit, but temporary and liable to be from time to time 
abandoned or varied as experience and circumstances shall dic- 
tate; constantly keeping in view that it is folly in one nation 
to look for disinterested favors from another; that it must pay 
with a portion of its independence for whatever it may accept 
under that character; that by such acceptance it may place 
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itself in the condition of having given equivalents for nominal 
favors, and yet of being reproached with ingratitude for not 
giving more. There can be no greater error than to expect or 
calculate upon real favors from nation to nation. It is an illu- 
sion which experience must cure, which a just pride ought to 
discard. 

In offering to you, my countrymen, these counsels of an old 
and affectionate friend I dare not hope they will make the strong 
and lasting impression I could wish—that they will control the 
usual current of the passions or prevent our Nation from run- 
ning the course which has hitherto marked the destiny of na- 
tions. But if I may even flatter myself that they may be pro- 
ductive of some partial benefit, some occasional good—that they 
may now and then recur to moderate the fury of party spirit, 
to warn against the mischiefs of foreign intrigue, to guard 
against the impostures of pretended patriotism—this hope will 
be a full recompense for the solicitude for your welfare by 
which they have been dictated. 

How far in the discharge of my official duties I have been 
guided by the principles which have been Celineated the public 
records and the other evidences of my conduct must witness to 
you and to the world. To myself, the assurance of my own con- 
ee is that I have at least believed myself to be guided by 

em, 

In relation to the still subsisting war in Europe my proclama- 
tion of the 22d of April, 1793, is the index to my plan. Sanc- 
tioned by your approving voice and by that of your representa- 
tives in both Houses of Congress, the spirit of that measure 
has continually governed me, uninfluenced by any attempts to 
deter or divert me from it. 

After deliberate examination, with the aid of the best lights 
I could obtain, I was well satisfied that our country, under all 
the circumstances of the case, had a right to take, and was 
bound in duty and interest to take, a neutral position. Having 
taken it, I determined as far as should depend upon me to 
maintain it with moderation, perseverance, and firmness. 

The considerations which respect the right to hold this con- 
duct it is not necessary on this occasion to detail. I will only 
observe that, according to my understanding of the matter, that 
right, so far from being denied by any of the belligerent powers, 
has been virtually admitted by all. 

The duty of holding a neutral conduct may be inferred, with- 
out anything more, from the obligation which justice and human- 
ity impose on every nation, in cases in which it is free to act, to 
An inviolate the relations of peace and amity toward other 
nations. 

The inducements of interest for observing that conduct will 
best be referred to your own reflections and experience. With 
me a predominant motive has been to endeavor to gain time 
to our country to settle and mature its yet recent institutions, 
and to progress without interruption to that degree of strength 
and consistency which is necessary to give it, humanly speak- 
ing, the command of its own fortunes. 

Though in reviewing the incidents of my administration I am 
unconscious of intentional error, I am ne ess too sensible 
of my defects not to think it probable that I may have com- 
mitted many errors. Whatever they may be, I fervently be- 
seech the Almighty to avert or mitigate the evils to which they 
may tend. I shall also carry with me the hope that my country 
will never cease to view them with indulgence, and that, after 
45 years of my life dedicated to its service with an upright zeal, 
the faults of incompetent abilities will be consigned to oblivion, 
as myself must soon be to the mansions of rest. 

Relying on its kindness in this as in other things, and actuated 
by that fervent love toward it which is so natural to a man who 
views in it the native soil of himself and his progenitors for sev- 
eral generations, I anticipate with pleasing expectation that re- 
treat in which I promise myself to realize without alloy the sweet 
enjoyment of partaking in the midst of my fellow citizens the 
benign influence of good laws under a free government—the ever 
favorite object of my heart, and the happy reward, as I trust, 
of our mutual cares, labors, and dangers. 


Gro, WASHINGTON. 
UNITED States, 17th September, 1796. 


FORTIFICATIONS APPROPRIATION BILL, 


Mr. SHERLEY. Mr. Chairman, may I inquire how much 
time the gentleman consumed? 

The CHAIRMAN. Fifty minutes have been consumed. 

Mr. SHERLET. Mr. Chairman, I suggest that the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Caper] use some of his time. 

Mr. CALDER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 35 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Michigan [Mr. FORDNEY]. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Mr. Chairman, to-day, the anniversary of 
the birth of the Father of our Country, it seems appropriate to 
discuss questions vital to the general welfare of the people, in 
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which he was so deeply interested. It seems fitting to speak of 
policies of this Government affecting the prosperity of the 
country, and to discuss the wisdom of certain important legis- 
lation. I refer to recent legislation directly affecting the 
revenues of the Government and indirectly affecting American 
industry and labor and the happiness of the Nation. It is 
generally known that reyenues at present are not sufficient to 
meet the running expenses of the Government and that the 
prosperity of the Nation is at ebb tide. What has brought all 
this about? 

In beginning I wish to say to my Democratic friends that 
when you differ with me and my associates on this side of the 
House, the Republican Party, on this great question I wish to 
give to you credit for being honest and sincere in your belief. 
I know that I am sincere in mine. I know that other men who 
believe as I do are sincere in their belief. And with that state- 
ment I say that when we differ with you we differ with you 
in the policies advocated by your party. 

On September 4, 1914, in this Chamber, the President of the 
United States, in a message to Congress urging the immediate 
enactment of the so-called war-tax measure, called attention to 
the fact that customs receipts for August, 1914, had fallen far 
short of customs receipts for the corresponding month one year 
previous, and said: 

I need not tell you to what this falling off is due. It is due, in chief 
part, not to the ređuctions recently made in the customs duties, but to 

he great decrease in importations, and that is due to the extraordinary 
extent of the industrial area affected by the present war in Europe. 

How much was this “great decrease in importations,” to 
which the President refers? Our imports for August, 1913, 
amounted to $137,600,000, and our imports for August, 1914, 
were $129,700,000, or a loss of a little less than $8,000,000, a 
falling off of 5.8 per cent. Now, let us see what we lost in 
customs receipts. In August, 1913, customs receipts amounted 
to $30,930,000. In August, 1914, customs receipts were $19,- 
430,000, or a loss of $11,500,000. In other words, the loss in 
customs receipts amounted to 87.2 per cent. Let me repeat, 
comparing August, 1918 (with a Republican tariff law in force) 
with August, 1914 (with a Democratic tariff law in force), we 
lost $11,500,000 in customs receipts on a loss of imports amount- 
ing to less than $8,000,000. Our total imports decreased 5.8 
per cent, and our customs receipts fell off 37.2 per cent, yet our 
President would have us think this loss of revenue was due to 
the falling off in imports due “in chief part” to the war in 


Europe. 
Mr. GORDON. Will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. FORDNEY. I will, but I have such a limited. time I 


would like if the gentleman would just ask a brief question. 

Mr. GORDON. The question is this: Is it not a fact that 
the reyenue-paying imports fell off in a very much greater per- 
centage than those which paid no revenue? 

Mr. FORDNEY. No; I do not think the gentleman is right. 
Under the present law our imports on the free list are 63 per 
cent. They were upward of 50 per cent under the Payne tariff 
law. Our total imports decreased 5.8, as I have said, and the 
customs receipts fell off 37.2. It is true that when wool and 
other farm products went on the free list under the terms of 
the Democratic tariff law, revenue-paying imports showed a 
decline, and when sugar goes on the free list in May, 1916, our 
revenue-producing imports will suffer an additional serious set- 
back. 

Under the Democratic tariff law the Government is collecting 
approximately 13.85 per cent ad valorem in customs duties on 
the total imports. A decrease of $8,000,000 in importations at 
13.35 per cent ad valorem should cause a loss in customs re- 
ceipts of $1,040,000; but we lost $11,500,000. That loss in cus- 
toms receipts was not due in chief part to a decrease in im- 
ports, as stated by the President. Such a contention is absurd. 
Ninety and four-tenths per cent of that loss in customs receipts 
was due to lower rates of duty, and but 9.6 per cent was due to 
the decrease in importations. 

Some friends of the new tariff law have pointed to the cus- 
toms receipts for the month of October, 1913, as evidence that 
the new law was an adequate revenue producer. That was the 
first month of the life of the Underwood tariff law and customs 
receipts amounted to a little over $30,000,000. However, the 
reduced tariff rates on sugar did not go into operation for sev- 
eral months thereafter, and wool did not go on the free list 
until December, 1913; and the reduced rates of duty on woolen 
goods became effective January, 1914. Moreover, large quanti- 
ties of goods imported before October were held in bond until 
after the new law went into effect and were released that month 
and duty was paid thereon. Our total imports for October, 
1913, amounted to $132,000,000. 

In October, 1914—with the war raging in Europe—our im- 
ports amounted to $138,000,000, or an actual gain in imports of 


$6,000,000. How about customs receipts? Comparing October, 
1913, and October, 1914, imports increased, as before stated, 
$6,000,000; but customs receipts showed a loss of $14,000,000. 
Will anyone contend this loss in customs receipts was due in 
chief part to a decrease in imports? In October there was no 
decrease in imports, but imports actually increased; but customs 
receipts fell off from $30,000,000 to $16,000,000, a loss of 
$14,000,000. There is but one answer, gentlemen—your tariff 
rates are too low. 

In considering our revenues it is instructive to know the ad 
valorem rate of duty collected on our total imports under the 
Payne tariff law and under this new Democratic tariff law. I 
have taken our total imports and customs receipts for a two- 
year period ending June 80, 1913. During that period our 
customs receipts amounted to 18.13 per cent ad valorem of the 
total imports. That is, the ad valorem rate of duty collected 
under the last Republican tariff law. I then took the total 
imports and customs receipts for the 12 months ending Decem- 
ber 31, 1914, and find the average ad valorem rate under the 
present tariff law to be 13.35 per cent. 

In arriving at that rate—13.35 per cent ad valorem—under 
this new Jaw, I deducted from the customs receipts collected 
for the calendar year of 1914 a portion of the duty collected 
on sugar for January and February, 1914, amounting to the 
difference between the rate fixed in the Underwood tariff law 
and the Payne tariff law, because the duty on sugar in the 
Underwood tariff law carried the rate fixed by the Payne tariff 
law to March 1, 1914. 

During the calendar year of 1914 imports amounted to 
$1,789,523,000, on which were collected $238,983,000 in customs 
receipts. If an ad valorem rate of duty of 18.18 per cent, 
the rate under the Payne law, had been collected on those im- 
ports, it would have produced $324,440,000 in customs receipts, 
which is no less than $85,457,000 more than you are collecting 
under the present ad valorem rate of duty. 

Mr. WALSH. Will the gentleman yield for a very brief 
question? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WALSH. He stated that under the Payne-Aldrich tariff 
we would have had $85,000,000 more? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WALSH. Is not that an admission that even under the 
Aldrich tariff we would have had a deficiency? 

Mr. FORDNEY. We would have had if we had kept up your 
extravagant appropriations. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

According to the terms of the new tariff law, one year from 
May 1 next sugar will go on the free list. At present in the 
neighborhood of $50,000,000 per year is being collected in duty 
on imported sugar, The Democrats will lose that $50,000,000 
per year after April, 1916, At present, notwithstanding the so- 
called war tax and the corporation and income tax, the Demo- 
crats are not obtaining sufficient revenues to meet the running 
expenses of the Government. What will you do, my friends, 
next year, when your difficulties are increased by some $50,- 
000,000? It seems to me Democrats in power will be compelled 
to do one of four things: 

First. Enact an additional so-called war-tax measure. 

Second. Resort to a bond issue. 

Third. Increase rates of duties on imports. 

Fourth. Materially reduce the expenditures of the Govern- 
ment. 

One of the planks in the platform on which the Democratic 
Party came into power promised “Freedom from oppressive 
taxation.” You made the people of the country believe they 
were oppressed by the Republican policy of raising revenue, 
They are now beginning to realize they did not know what tax- 
ation was until the Democrats took control of affairs. The 
people were allured by your political pledges and promises, but 
now they are being disillusioned by a realization of Democratic 
shortcomings. 

Mr. SLOAN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SLOAN. You suggest four courses to follow by the party 
now in power to meet the conditions at that time. Might you 
not suggest a fifth, which will be the one probably taken—the 
turning of the affairs, fiscal and otherwise, over to a party who 
knows how and will be able to take care of them? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Yes; and I hope to be one of that party. 

In recent legislation, it appears to me, the hands at the wheel 
have been guided by wild ideals, unbalanced theories, poor 
business training, and an overwhelming desire to satisfy popu- 
lar clamor. 

You promised to reduce the cost of living, and proceeded to 
enact laws that must necessarily increase the cost of produc- 
tion. Your legislation is stopping the wheels of progress. Every 
law that adds to the cost of production, by imposing additional 
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obligations on the producer, increases the necessity for a pro- 
tective tariff law. When foreign countries prohibit child labor 
and when foreign countries increase wages and the standard of 
living of the laboring classes, then, and not until then, can we 
adopt such laws and hope to prosper under a low-tariff policy. 
It is absurd to think otherwise. 

Of the cost of production of a yard of cotton in a cotton mill 
in the State of New Jersey, as given by the proprietor of a 
factory in that State, 60 per cent goes to labor, 34 per cent is 
paid for raw material, and 6 per cent for overhead charge; but 
the so-called raw material of the manufacturer is the finished 
product of the farmer and cotton gin. With transportation 
charges figured in, at least 80 per cent of the cost of the raw 
material goes to labor, either on the farm or in transportation. 
Considering the labor cost in the raw material, labor receives 
approximately 87 per cent of the total cost of production of a 
yard of cotton. 

The labor cost in the factory, however, receives about 60 per 
cent of the total cost of production, and in the New Jersey cot- 
ton mills this labor received an average of $1.42 per day. The 
same class of labor in the cotton mills of Japan received but 
17} cents per day. In other words, the Japanese labor cost is 
but one-eighth of the labor cost in the State of New Jersey. In 
cotton costing 10 cents per yard to prodnce, the labor employed 
in the factory received 6 cents per yard. That same work in 
the factories in Japan is done for three-fourths of 1 cent per 
yard. It will be seen from this that the Japanese manufacturer 
has an advantage of 5} cents per yard in labor cost over the 
American manufacturer in making cotton goods costing 10 cents 
per yard to produce. In other words, the Japanese total cost 
of production of that grade of cotton is more than 50 per cent 
less than the cost in American mills. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. Before the gentleman leaves that 
question, I should like to ask a question relative to the falling 
off of revenues since the war began. 

Mr. FORDNEY. I will reach that in just a few minutes, if 
the gentleman will permit. I have that correctly. In the cost 
of a yard of cotton in this country, measured on a pound weight, 
let me say to you that in a medium grade of cotton the labor 
cost is six-tenths of the total cost. Rather, six-tenths of the 
cost of the production of that yard of cotton is labor cost after 
the material has reached the factory. That is on a basis, my 
friends, of an average wage scale paid in the cotton factories 
north of the Mason and Dixon line of $1.40 a day for the labor 
employed in the cotton mills. When Japan purchases our raw 
cotton from us, which she does chiefly as to the cotton used in 
her cotton mills, she purchases her raw material at practically 
the same price at which these cotton mills north of the Mason 
and Dixon line purchase their raw material. The only addi- 
tional cost to them is the freight by water from the Pacific coast 
to Japan, which is a trifle. But I have here, my friends, official 
figures to show that in Japan, according to a report made by 
an American consul on December 15, 1914, there are 863,000 
employees in factories operating machinery which is run by 
steam or other kind of power. 

There are a great many employed in shops where there is 
no machinery and where less than 10 people are employed; 
but in those Japanese factories, numbering some 8,000 all told, 
there are 863,447 employees, according to that report of Decem- 
ber 15, 1914, 514,000 of whom are females and but 349,000 are 
males, Of this total number 60,000, or 7 per cent, are children 
under 14 years of age. The average wage paid to men in all 
the factories in Japan is 264 cents per day in gold; to female 
labor in factories in Japan the wage is 13.2 cents per day; 
and to juvenile labor, boys, the wage is 9} cents per day, and 
to girls under 14 years of age the wage is 72 cents per day, or 
a total average wage to all employees in all the factories of 
Japan of 17} cents a day. 

The other day Democrats of the House almost went into 
hysteria over a bill presented by the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
yania [Mr. Patmer] intended to regulate the employment of 
certain child labor in this country. To be correct, that bill, if 
enacted into law, will prohibit the transportation from one 
State to another of the product of any quarry.or factory in the 
United States in the making of which child labor has been em- 
ployed to any extent. The fact that such legislation might in- 
crease the cost of production in American institutions seems 
to have been given no consideration whatsoever. It has also 
been argued that such a law would keep child labor from dis- 
placing adult labor. Gentlemen, is your course at this time 
consistent with other legislation you have enacted? Are you 
sincere in your desire to protect adult labor from competition 
with child labor? I think not. I do not want to appear as an 
opponent to child-labor legislation; quite the contrary; but I 
strongly oppose your inconsistent course. Consider the enor- 


mous amount of child labor abroad and the beggarly wages 
paid; consider your recent tariff legislation which throws the 
product of American institutions in competition with the prod- 
uct of child labor in foreign countries, receiving but a small 
fraction of the wages paid to similar labor in this country. 
Why do you not protect our labor of all classes from the great 
mass of products from foreign lands, made by millions of child 
laborers abroad? [Applause on the Republican side.] 

First, you should enact laws that will enable the father to 
find employment with ample pay, so that he may feed and clothe 
his child; then child-labor legislation will appear more feasible 
to me. You should protect the labor of this country from im- 
portations of products from abroad, where the price to all labor, 
both child and adult, is only one-eighth of the wage paid to the 
average employee in the mills of this country. 

Mr. MOORE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Michigan yield 
to the gentleman from Pennsylvania? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Yes. 

Mr. MOORE. Have we any protection at all under the 
present tariff conditions in the United States against the prod- 
ucts of that Japanese child labor? 

Mr. FORDNEY. No; we have not. As an illustration, my 
friend, on woven cloths, cotton goods produced in Japan, our 
duty is 30 per cent ad valorem under the Underwood tariff law, 
and upon a yard of cloth which costs 10 cents per yard as we 
turn it out at our factories the difference in labor cost is 5} 
cents a yard. Now, I ask, will 3 cents per yard duty give ade- 
quate protection to the labor employed in the cotton mills of 
this country? That tariff duty amounts to only 3 cents a yard, 
when the Japanese labor cost is 5 cents per yard below our 
labor cost on such goods. I say, no. There is no protection at 
all in that. If you wish to drown me, all that is necessary for 
you to do is to put me under water just 1 inch, and I will drown 
just as quickly as if you put me 10 feet under water. [Laugh- 
ter and applause.] Your tariff law is below a protective point. 

Mr. MOORE. Our friend from Pennsylvania [Mr. PALMER], 
who is the author of the child-labor bill; seems to think that we 
would take care of the labor of the United States if we passed 
such a law prohibiting the transportation of the products of 
child labor from one State to another. What protection would 
such a law give us from goods imported under such a condition 
from a foreign country? 

Mr. FORDNEY. None whatever. 

Mr. MOORE. On one or two occasions have not our Demo» 
cratic friends actually voted down measures designed to pro- 
tect the labor of this country from competition with the prod- 
ucts of child labor imported from abroad? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Yes. They voted down an amendment in- 
troduced by one of my colleagues from Michigan for that pur- 
pose—overwhelmingly voted down that provision which would 
have prohibited the importation of the products of child labor 
from abroad. 

Mr, BAILEY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield there? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Michigan yield 
to the gentleman from Pennsylvania? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Certainly. 

Mr. BAILEY. How much competition have we from Japan 
on this class of work? 

Mr. FORDNEY. For the calendar year 1914 we imported, 
among other things, of three products alone to the value of 
about $90,000,000 on which child labor was largely used in 
Japan and China. 

Mr. BAILEY. That is not the proposition you really fear, 
I think. 

Mr. FORDNEY, I will tell you what it is. It is silks, hats, 
and bonnets, things which your wife and my wife and every 
other man’s wife ought to have the privilege of wearing, and 
mats and mattings. We imported $11,900,000 worth of these 
goods from China, and the balance of $90,000,000 worth came 
from Japan. Can you picture a more destructive condition to 
our labor and capital than that, my friend? Our labor and 
capital last year came in competition with that $90,000,000 
worth of oriental products where labor received but 17} cents 
per day—— 

Mr. PALMER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? . 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Michigan yield 
to the gentleman from Pennsylvania? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Yes. 

Mr. PALMER. Of course the gentleman's argument breaks 
down entirely when it is recalled that Japan’s cotton goods do 
not come to this market in competition with ours. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Oh, yes they do. During the calendar year 
1914 our total exports to Japan were but $41,000,000, while im- 
ports from Japan amounted to $105,000,000, an unfavorable 
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balance of trade with Japan amounting to $64,000,000. Whether 
this is manufactures of cotton or otherwise, it is the product 
of that cheap Japanese labor to which I am referring. 

Mr. PALMER. What I wanted to ask the gentleman about 
especially was this matter of child labor, inasmuch as the 
gentleman has referred to me in his remarks. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Yes; with all due courtesy. 

Mr. PALMER. I just want to get the gentleman's point of 
view. Would the gentleman be glad if some statesman would 
rise in some parliament of Europe and make the same state- 
ment about our little children of America that he is making 
to-day in the American Congress about the children of Japan? 

Mr. FORDNEY. I do not quite get the sense of the gentle- 
man’s question. 

Mr. PALMER. Well, it is pretty plain. 

Mr. FORDNEY. It may be plain to you, but it is not plain 
to me. What I am in favor of is not only protecting child labor 
in this country, but protecting all American Jabor from child 
labor abroad. I endeavor at all times to be consistent. It 
seems that some men prominent in public life try to take ad- 
vantage of and ride to political success on every wave of popu- 
lar clamor that sweeps over this country, but it is mighty diffi- 
cult for such men even to appear consistent. It is very popular 
to say “ reduce the cost of living ”; it is popular to say “ shorten 
the hours of labor”; it is popular to say “let us increase 
wages”; but if you increase wages, shorten the hours of labor, 
and enact all manner of legislation placing restrictions on our 
industrial institutions, you greatly increase the cost of produc- 
tion. This kind of legislation meets with madly enthusiastic 
support. Each bill taken separately may appear commendable, 
but taken together they are inconsistent and not practical. To 
enact all this kind of legislation and at the same time remove 
the barrier of protection from foreign importations is highly 
inconsistent. Yet you profess to see no reason why American 
industries can not compete successfully without tariff protec- 
tion with foreign industries employing cheap labor and comply- 
ing with no child-labor laws, workingmen’s compensation laws, 
minimum-wage laws, laws affecting the hours of labor, or laws 
imposing other restrictions which increase the cost of produc- 
tion. When under such conditions unfavorable to American 
industries a business depression comes upon us and the wheels 
of industry are stopped you blame it all on a “ state of mind” or 
“imagination.” 

Your proposed child-labor law affects only the products of 
mills and factories, and does not affect farm products. If you 
are going to be consistent and equitable in your efforts to 
protect all the poor people and protect the labor of this country, 
then you must not segregate from the great mass simply the 
poor people who happen to live in the city engaged in certain 
kinds of employment and not include in your protection all the 
others throughout the land. 

Mr. PALMER. If that is the gentleman’s opinion, he has not 
read the child-labor law. 

Mr. FORDNEY. I have read the proposed child-labor law. 
You do not include anything that is made on the farm when 
you exclude from shipment child-labor products from one State 
to another. You include only the products of the factory or the 
mines or the quarry. 

Mr. PALMER. I thought the gentleman said the contrary. 

Mr. FORDNEY. No. You should include all child labor if 
you wish to be fair to all our people. But in your proposed law 
you class our industries and our children. Do not understand 
me that I am in favor of placing this ban on our child labor 
on our farms; but I say your proposed law is class legislation. 
Why do you not protect all our laborers against this child labor 
across the sea? I am criticizing the recent tariff and revenue 
legislation and the inconsistent course of the Democratic Party. 

Mr. PALMER. What I am trying to get from the gentleman 
is, Does the gentleman approve of this labor of the little chil- 
dren in Japan at 93 cents a day? 

Mr. FORDNEY. No, I do not; but you evidently do. 

Mr. PALMER. I do not. 

Mr. FORDNEY. You evidently do, because you helped to 
pass the Underwood tariff law, and by its terms the product of 
that child labor in Japan and Europe comes into this country, 
and not only comes in competition with the child labor in this 
country but comes in competition with the labor of all classes 
of our people. I voted against that law. You voted for it. 
You took a prominent part in framing that law, and that tariff 
law is responsible for heavy imports of foreign-made goods 
into this country, 63 per cent of which come in free of any 
duty, practically all of which displaces American labor. Which 
one of us, then, is the friend of our laborers, you or I? Let the 
people decide. 

- Mr. MOORE. If the gentleman will yield, is it not a fact 
that our friend Mr. PALMER and his colleagues on the Demo- 


cratic side actually voted against an amendment to keep the 
product of ehild labor out of this country when the convict- 
labor bill was up? 

Mr. FORDNEY. They did, and my friend from Michigan 
[Mr. KELLEY] offered that amendment. 

Mr. GILL, I should like to ask the gentleman a question. 

Mr. FORDNEY. I will be obliged to the gentleman if he will 
wait a few minutes. Gentlemen are consuming my time. If I 
can get more time, I will answer all questions. 

Here are official figures just given to me by the Legislative 
Reference Bureau Saturday last, which show that in Austria 
3 per cent of all their employees in their factories are children 
under 14 years of age, or, in number, 15,521. In England 
36,995 children are under 14 years of age and 945,000 of the 
people employed in the factories of England are under 18, or 
between 14 and 18 years of age, a total of 19.6 per cent of all 
the employees in all the factories of England being under 18 
years of age. 

In Belgium there are 1,710,000 employees over 12 years of 
age. That is not very definite, but it is reasonable to suppose 
that a large number are under 14. In France there are 
549,000 children, or 18 per cent of all the employees in the 
factories of France are children. In Germany 440,000 children, 
or 7.1 per cent of all the factory employees are children. In 
Italy 228,944, or 10 per cent of all the employees in the factories 
are under 15 years of age. In Switzerland 51,000 out of 328,000, 
or 16 per cent of all their employees, are under 18 years of age, 
chiefly under 14 years of age. There are 2,268,448 children 
employed in the mills in those countries abroad which I have 
referred to. Millions upon millions, hundreds of millions of 
dollars of the products of that labor come into this country an- 
nually, and yet you voted to lower the duties on those imports, 
to throw down the bars, and invite the whole world to come in 
and bring their products to our market and depress the earn- 
ings of the American laboring man. By such legislation, my 
friends, American labor has been thrown out of employment, 
as you know and I know; and if I only had the time I would 
call your attention to the various industries that are to-day 
laying off and have laid off multitudes of men, till the number 
oy reaches 3,000,000 of idle, unemployed labor in the United 

ates. 

Mr. BORLAND. Will the gentleman yield at that point? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Just let me conclude this statement. In all 
these factories in Japan the total daily wages paid to 863,000 
employees amount to $153,000 a day, while in 1913 one single 
great corporation in this country, the United States Steel Cor- 
poration, employed 246,000 people and paid an average wage 
of $2.91, or a total of $715,000 a day, four and one-half times 
the daily wages paid to all the employees in all the factories 
in Japan. In other words, one corporation in the United States 
paid to 246,000 employees four and one-half times the daily, 
wages paid in Japan to 863,000 employees. 

Gentlemen, that is a striking illustration. By free trade or 
a tariff for revenue only you can not lift up the cheap labor 
of the whole world to our standard of life and living, but you 
are sure by such laws to bring down to the general level our 
standard of life and living by free trade, or a tariff for revenue 
only; because a tariff for revenue law is only the grandmother 
of free trade. [Applause and laughter on the Republican side.] 
You would not have any tariff at all, except for the purpose of 
raising revenue. That is your argument. Now, I yield to 
the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. BORLAND]. 

Mr. BORLAND. The gentleman from Michigan is a very 
able and prominent advocate of a higher tariff, is he not? 


Mr. FORDNEY. Higher than the one you have now. 
Mr. BORLAND. Yes. 
Mr. FORDNEY. I want a protective tarif. 


Mr. BORLAND. 

Mr. FORDNEX. 
party do. 

Mr. BORLAND. Now let me ask you if it is not true that 
during the time of the high tariff, which the gentleman helped 
to frame and voted for, child labor was exploited in this 
country to a worse extent than it ever was under any other 
system of revenue, and at the same time were not the wages 
lower and hours of labor longer for the fathers of these children 
than they were at any other time? 

Mr. FORDNBY, No; the gentleman is entirely wrong. 

Mr. BORLAND. Did that high tariff protect either the 
father or the child? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Yes; it did. 

Mr. BORLAND. Did your high-tariff law protect either the 
child or the father? ’ 

Mr. FORDNEY. I say, my friend, that a protective tariff 
law that keeps out of our markets the products of cheap labor, 
whether it is child labor or adult labor, from any foreign 


You want a higher tariff. 
I want a higher tariff than you and your 
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country in the world is beneficial not only to the children but 


to the fathers and the mothers of this country. 
on the Republican side.] 

Mr. BORLAND. Is that argument or fact? 

Mr. FORDNEY. That is a fact, and you know it as well as 
I do. 

Mr. BORLAND. No; I know exactly the contrary. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Then get your goggles on, look around 
you, and read; post up on the subject. [Laughter.] 

Mr. MOORE. Everybody knows that times were so much 
better when the Republican system prevailed than they are now 
that it is useless to argue that question. 

Mr, FORDNEY. Why, my friends, right now on Jefferson 
Avenue in the city of Detroit, a city in the State from which I 
come and which I have the honor to represent in part, there is 
a soup house, the first one ever established in that city since 
God's sun shone down upon that beautiful city. These are Dem- 
ocratic times now, and there is scarcely an important city in 
this land that has not some sort of establishment doling out 
something to eat to the unemployed through charity, and you 
know it. 

Mr. J. M. C. SMITH. There are 10,000 in this city to-day. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Ten thousand right here at our doors, and 
I did not know it. 

Mr. BORLAND. And nobody else knows it, either. 

Mr. J. M. C. SMITH. It was announced yesterday in one of 
the newspapers. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. There are 500,000 in Kansas City, Mo. 

ire BORLAND. Nobody knows any such thing as that, 
either. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. I should have said 5,000. 

Mr. BORLAND. Not even that many, when the gentleman 
from Kansas cuts it down from 500,000 to 5,000. 

Mr. FORDNEY. I know the gentleman will be courteous 
enough to yield the floor to me. 

Mr. BORLAND. I apologize to the gentleman for having 
aroused this disturbance. [Laughter] 

Mr. RUSSELL. Will the gentleman yield to me for one 
question? 

Mr. FORDNEY. My time is so limited, please be brief. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I understand the gentleman to say that im- 
ports at this time are less than they were under the former 
tariff law. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Oh, no; I have not said anything of the 
kind. I say the customs receipts are less. For instance, take 
the month of December, 1914. Our exports for that month, 
owing to the great demand for many of our supplies because of 
the European war, exceeded any month in the history of our 
country with the exception of four. 

Our imports fell off $70,000,000 for December, 1914, as com- 
pared with December, 1913; but if the gentleman will give me 
time I have a statement right here, the official figures, that 
will give all this kind of information. 

The imports into this country’ for December, 1913, exceeded 
any month in the history of this country since 1906, and our 
imports for the month of December, 1914, were the lowest im- 
portations in any month in the history of this country since 
1906. These months are not a fair comparison. 

Our loss of balance of trade for the calendar year of 1914— 
and it is the only year on which we can correctly figure, because 
it is the only full year in which the Underwood bill has been 
in effect—was $869,817,475; and that money which we lost, 
which we sent abroad to buy products of foreign labor in for- 
eign lands, would have employed at $50 per month more than 
610,000 of the unemployed men now seeking employment and 
begging for something to do in the United States. 

I have here a statement showing the condition of wages paid 
labor on railroads in this country and in Europe as illustrative 
of the condition of our standard of pay and theirs. The wages 
paid in 1918, the last year for which I have statistics, to 
laborers on railroads in this country averaged $14.56 per week. 
In Canada, just across the border, railroad employees received 
$12.46 per week. In the United Kingdom they received $5.36 
per week. You would bring us in competition with that labor. 
In Germany they received $7.77 per week, and in France an 
average of $4.05 per week to all the employees on all the rail- 
roads in France. 

Germany has Government-owned railroads. Ninety-five per 
cent of her roads are Government-owned, and it costs more 
money to build her roads under Government control than it costs 
to build and equip the finest equipped railroads in the world— 
the railroads in the United States. 

And yet our railroads carried a ton of freight a mile for 
seventy-two one-hundredths of a cent, while in Germany the 
charge is 1.42 cents per ton per mile. 
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My Democratic friends, let me tell you with what you are face 
to face. You admitted that when you introduced your tariff 
law in this House that you were going to lose about $70,000,000 
in customs receipts each year. You adopted in lieu of that loss 
which you figured on, the income-tax law, and you increased 
the tax on corporations; that is to say, you removed the $5,000 
limitation provided for in the Payne tariff law, on which no tax 
was paid, and you adopted in its place a so-called war-tax 
measure. Let me tell you what your war-tax measure has done. 
When you passed the bill through this House you estimated that 
the revenue to be derived from that bill this year would be 
$107,000,000. The Senate changed the law, and when it came 
back you estimated the receipts would be about $90,000,000 
annually. You have collected in 2 months and 19 days, ad- 
ditional reyenue from internal sources amounting to $11,000,000. 
Credit it all to your war-tax measure and you are going to 
collect according to this rate less than $50,000,000 this year 
under the war tax. You are spending more than $100,000,000 
in the expenses of this Government over and above the largest 
amount ever spent by any Republican administration. I am 
not criticizing you for that, for it may be necessary with the 
increase of population, but where are you going for revenue 
for the increased expenditures? The difference in this and the 
last fiscal year, up to February 19, was $57,906,000. 

You have widened the breach between your income and the 
expenditures of this Government to that amount during this 
fiscal year. 

As I have said, you propose now to put sugar on the free list. 
Ah, my friends, you will recede from that position within 12 
months, or you will do one of the three things I have men- 
tioned—you will reduce the expenditures of the Government, 
you will have a bond issue, or you must go to the collection of 
greater sums in the customhouses from imports. 

I wish I bad time to fully discuss this matter. 

Mr. MADDEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Yes. 

Mr. MADDEN. Does the gentleman know that the postal 
receipts are falling off at the rate of $20,000,000 a year on 
account of depression in business and the lack of correspond- 
ence? 

Mr. FORDNEY. No; I was not aware of that fact. 

Mr. MADDEN. And that they are reducing the wages of 
the men employed in the Postal Department at the rate of $200 
a year on account of the lack of funds? 

Mr. FORDNEY. I was not aware of that fact, but do not 
dispute its correctness. On the 3d day of February, I received 
a letter from Mr. Gary, chairman of the United States Steel 
Corporation. He said that on the 3d day of January of this year 
that company had 150,000 at work, whereas in 1913 they em- 
ployed 246,000 men, which shows their business to be in a 
chaotic condition. 

Mr. TAGGART. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORDNET. I will. 

Mr. TAGGART. Did not Mr. Carnegie state before the com- 
mittee over here that the steel corporation did not want any, 
protective tariff? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Oh, yes; Mr. Carnegie has stated that the 
steel company needed no protection, but Mr. Carnegie is a bond- 
holder and not a manufacturer. I asked Mr. Carnegie the fol- 
lowing question when he was before our committee: “ My dear 
sir, when you were in the business in 1870, what rate of pro- 
tection did you have?” He said, “Oh, puckachee; I never 
gave it any thought.” And yet he at that time had $28.50 per 
ton protection on steel and gave the question no thought. I 
believe he did 

Mr. WHITACRE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Yes. 

Mr. WHITACRE. Is Judge Gary authority for the state- 
ment that the cause of the present business depression is that 
the big business people quit new enterprises, that the railroads 
refused to make extensions or do any further business for the 
last year; and do not the figures show that the extension of 
railroad business so far as freight-car building is concerned is 
one-half what it was in 1913, and that it is the same way in all 
other lines? 

Mr. FORDNEY. It does not make any difference what 
Judge Gary said or what I say. 

Mr. WHITACRE. Did he say it? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Let me tell the gentleman a fact. For the 
first time since the Civil War there is not a mile of new rail- 
road under contract for construction to-day; not a mile, and 
since 1880 the average construction of railroad mileage in this 
country, main lines, has been 5,261 miles per year. 

Mr. WHITACRE. Right there will the gentleman from Mich- 
igan yield? 
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Mr. FORDNEY. Wait one moment. There are seven em- 
ployees per mile on railroads, or in other words, some 40,000 
persons per year for the newly constructed railways ‘have 
been employed in this country for all these years. You, by your 
legislation, have brought on business depression not only in the 
steel business, but in every line of industry (that is not directly 
affected favorably by the war in Burope, such as food supplies 
and the manufacture of arms and ammunition demanded now 
by these foreign countries). Business depression extends to 
nearly every industry all over this land. I am in business. I 
know. Get into business and find out, my friend. [Applause 
and laughter on the Republican side.] 

Mr. WHITACRE, I am in business and I know, too. Is not 
this true, according to Judge Gary, that the railroads consume 
from 40 to 60 per cent of all of the iron and steel, and that 
they have quit building, and that that accounts absolutely for 
all of the loss in the iron and steel business for the last year? 
Is not that a fact? 

Mr. FORDNEY. It is not a fact, but is partially responsible 
for this great business depression. Every great industry has 
curtailed purchases, 

Mr. WHITACRE. ‘Then, show us why. 

Mr. FORDNEY. I will tell why. 

Mr. WHITACRE. Wait a minute 

Mr. FORDNEY. No; I will not wait another minute. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman declines to yield. 

Mr. FORDNEY. I am in a small way a purchaser of steel 
rails, and to-day, in Seattle, Tacoma, Portland, or San Francisco 
I can purchase German steel rails cheaper than I can buy Ameri- 
can steel rails; therefore, I say foreign cheap imports are 
chiefly responsible for this business depression. 

In conclusion, I would say it seems to be the desire of the 
administration to have the country believe the so-called war tax 
will be unnecessary as soon as the terrible conflict in Europe 
is ended; that added customs receipts will make up the deficit. 
How much would imports have to increase to accomplish this 
result? 

During the 12 months ending June 30, 1913, under a Repub- 
Uean tariff law, customs receipts amounted to $318,142,000, or 
an average of $26,500,000 per month. These customs receipts 
were collected on imports amounting to $1,814,000,000 for the 
year, or an average of $151,000,000 per month. 

Under the Democratic tariff law, from January 1, 1914, to 
August 1, 1914, a period of 7 months wholly unaffected by 
the war in Europe, $156,500,000 of customs receipts were col- 
lected, which is an average of $22,300,000 per month. Imports 
for these 7 months aggregated $1,141,094,000, or an average 
of $163,000,000 per month. On increased importations amount- 
ing to an average of $12,000,000 per month, customs receipts 
declined under the new tariff law $4,200,000 per month. For 
a year it would mean increased importations over the Repub- 
lican year of $144,000,000, with $50,400,000 lost in customs 
receipts. For fair argument let us say you have made up this 
loss in revenue with your income tax, which is giving you the 
benefit of a serious doubt, and let us say your expenditures 
exceed Republican expenditures by $100,000,000, which is ex- 
pressing it mildly. When free sugar becomes effective it will 
cause an added loss of revenue of $50,000,000 per year and 
decrease the ad valorem rate of duty collected on all imports; 
but for fair argument let us say you will collect 13.35 per 
cent duty on the total importations into this country, as at 
present. It is evident, if the war is ended in Europe and your 
so-called war tax abolished, that customs receipts must iñ- 
erease approximately $150,000,000 per year more than the 
average receipts collected during the first 7 months of 1914, 
prior to the war in Europe. At 13.35 per cent ad valorem 
it would be necessary for imports to increase no less than 
$1,123,000,000 to provide an additional $150,000,000 in revenue. 

It is not the war in Europe, gentlemen, that is to blame. 
Your revenue laws and appropriations are not in harmony. 
The close of the war in Europe will not end your difficulties, 
gentlemen, but, on the other hand, it will compel you to admit 
the responsibility of conditions you delight in attributing to the 
disturbance ‘across the seas. 

No better illustration of the folly of the present administra- 
tion in dealing with the tariff can be had than is afforded 
by the range of prices in the sugar market during the past 
year. . 

7 When the refining interest appeared before the Ways and 
Means Committee of the Democratic House in 1912, and again 
in 1913, following the last presidential election, they promised 
that if the duty were lowered so as to enable them to secure 
cheaper raw sugar they would cheapen the price of the finished 
product to the consuming publie. f 

There is absolutely nọ question— 


Said their 
Refining Co— 
but that the consumer will get all the benefit from “free su 
reduction in the tarif rate on raw sugar, with a eorrespon 
tion in the rate on refined sugar. 

The American farmers, who were about to be sacrificed to 
the greed of the sugar refining combine, warned Congress that 
Sugar would be no cheaper; that the farmers of the United 
States, the Federal Treasury, and the consumers would suffer 
and that the Sugar Trust would advance prices just as rapidly 
as it was relieved of domestic competition. ‘The freé-trade ele- 
ment in Congress preferred to believe the Sugar Trust rather 
than the American farmers, just as that element preferred to 
take the word of the leather manufacturers when they appeared 
here six years ago and pleaded for free hides. 

In both instances the result has been the same. The leather 
manufacturers made no reduction in the price of their goods, 
but in the past six years the American farmers and ‘the United 
States Treasury have lost millions of dollars as a result of the 
free-hides folly. 

In the case of sugar the whole proceeding has been little less 
than a scandal. When I addressed the House on September 25 
I called attention to a resolution I had offered in the Ways 
and Means Committee when the war-tax bill was being consid- 
ered which would permit the State of Louisiana to go before 
the Supreme Court of the United States and test the legality 
of a sugar duties as now enforced by the Treasury Depart- 
men 7 7 

The difference in the duty collected by the present administra- 
tion and the rate which many of the ablest lawyers believe 
should be enforced amounted, from March 1 to December 31, 
1914, to the huge sum of $15,946,539. This money which was 
lost to the Federal Treasury inured solely to the benefit of ‘the 
sugar-refining combine. The consumer did not receive the 
benefit of one cent of that colossal sum, 

The Secretary of the Treasury wrote a letter in which he 
said it would be “useless” to try a suit which might recover 
this large amount of money for the impoverished Federal Treas- 
ury and which might save even a larger sum during the current 
year. Fortunately, the Committee on the Judiciary of this 
House did not agree with him, and a few days ago ordered a 
favorable report upon a resolution similar to the one I made an 
unsuccessful attempt to have incorporated in the war-tax- bill. 

The Judiciary Committee in its report says: 

It is that to refuse this on, ed 
ereign 9 set a a S te aa 1 
of stress and dangerous in its consequences. 

Your committee, therefore, appreciating that the petitioner is a 
sove State, desirous of asse a right and anxious to shield 
itself m loss and injury, and that the United States Government, 
steps . K risk nor EN 8 Eor, as a result — 
be granted by this Congress. at IRE ai di 

The New York Herald of August 18 last published in con- 
spicuous type an interview with Wallace P. Willett, sugar statis- 
tician of New York, dealing with the effect of the European war 
on the sugar market, in which he was quoted as saying: 

The American Sugar Refining Co. on the outbreak of the war adopted 
a policy of not selling su for export at all in order to meet the ex- 
traordinary demand, and kept all of its stock of raw sugar to be 
refined only and co! for American consumers at 5 which up to 
last Friday were half a cent a pound below the prices of some of the 
other refiners. That company, in order to avoid undue lation in 
sugar by jobbers, retail dealers, and consumers has ted its sales 
3 in Uie steps to stop completely the exportation 
of sugar to Great Britain and other countries, the present supply and 
that of 500,000 tons coming in October will reduce prices to somewhere 


near normal. That is the only way to stop a doub of the prices of 
to-day, if the war continues. 


The Herald continues: 
Inquiry develo} the fact that all of the big retail grocery stores, 


while ch: n m 7% to 8 cents a pound for sugar, are limit 
their — individual customers to from 5 to 25 pounds. ing 


Praise from such a source and the pursuit of a policy so 
patriotic would seem to entitle the American Sugar Refining 
Co. to a place among the “ good trusts.” But instead of keeping 
its stock only and solely for American consumers” the public 
press on January 29 of this year carried a statement sent out 
from Philadelphia that— 


Wholesale Ae and commission men throughout the eastern part 
of the United States are now paying $1.07 more per hundred pounds 
for refined sugar than Great Britain is paying for shipments from the 
same refineries. i 

This discrimination in favor of foreign buyers, which Is made pos- 
sible under existing laws, is now the practice of all seaboard refin- 
pra i ga to the information supplied here to-day ‘by a leading 

uter, 


spokesman, Mr. Lowry, of the Federal Sugar 


or a 
g reduc- 


WOULD HAVE ‘CONGRESS ACT, 
Last week, when the domestic trade was ing the refiners $4.851 
cash per hundred pounds for sagar, the British Board of ‘Trade was pur- 
chasing from American producers large quantities at 83.78. 
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It would be exceedingly interesting,” said the distributer, “‘ for Con- 


gress to demand the production of the books of the American refiners to 
show the price charged the domestic consumers as against the foreign 
consumer on the same date, bearing in mind that the refiner in the case 
of sugar exported is allowed a drawback equal to the amount of the 
duty previously paid by him for the raw sugar brought into this country. 


“ QUOTE FIGURES OF REFINERS, 


“The present duty on raw sugar from Cuba is approximately $1.02 
per hun pounds. The refiners’ price last week was $4.95, less 2 
pre cent for cash, making the net cost to the wholesalers $4,851. 

hen the refined sugar is W however, the Government allows a 
drawback of $1.01, making the sale price 53.841. The figures seem to 
have been shaded by the British Board of Trade, which enabled them to 
contract at $3.78.’ 


The trust was engaged in running up the price of refined sugar 
at the expense of the consumer in August; it was engaged in 
the reverse policy of beating down the price of raw sugar at 
the expense of the farmers two months later. About the middle 
of October, just as the Louisiana crop was ready for harvest, 
the Sugar Trust which for years had enjoyed a monopoly of 
that crop and, as the sole purchaser, had fixed prices to suit 
itself, announced unexpectedly to the dismayed Louisiana farm- 
ers that the American Sugar Refining plant at Chalmette, the 
largest in the world, would be closed for an indefinite period. 

In contrast with its statement issued in August that in view 
of the threatened shortage sugar would be doled out to the 
grocers a barrel at a time, the trust now coupled the announce- 
ment of the closing down of the Chalmette refinery with the 
explanation that it was overstocked with sugar. Mr. Charles P. 
Montgomery, of the American Sugar Refining Co., gave out a 
statement in New Orleans on October 28 in which he said: 


When I came here and read the local papers I was surprised to find 
that the critics of the company here are so ill informed on the condi- 
tions in the sugar markets elsewhere. 

In Boston, Philadelphia, New York, and Jersey City, where our com- 
pany has big plants, there are on hand barrels and barrels of sugar 

hat we can not move. Now even our export chances are cut off. 
England, you know, has just barred out our sugar in order to keep 
German beet sugar out of England. 

My knowledge of this company dates back three and a half years. 
I came to it prejudiced because of my activity against it in behalf of 
the Government when chief of customs. Since that time I have had 
an intimate knowledge, having been sought by the company to take 
up its Government business. 

It is not generally known that this company has lost heavily since 
the war broke out. We had contracts calling for tha delivery of 
thousands of sacks of sugar at old prices, and we lived up to these 
contracts when sugar went to 5.62. We have great stacks of sugar 
at the Chalmette refinery now that we bought at this high-water price 
and could sell at about a cent less in the present market. 

It is entirely unjust and unfair for the company’s critics to thes 
to brand it as a “bandit corporation.” While such names do the 
American Sugar Refinery Co. no tangible harm, constant attacks tend 
to put the company in a bad light before the public. The facts do not 
warrant these attacks, and the facts are not concealed from the public. 
Anybody interested may come to us and find out the truth. Anybody 
interested is invited to come down to Chalmette and see the stacks of 
sugar laying on eur hands. 


The Sugar Trust in closing the Chalmette refinery attempted 
to play its old game of intimidation once too often. The goy- 
ernor of Louisiana and the sugar farmers of Louisiana took no 
stock in the explanation it made for closing down its refining 
plant on the eve of the crop moyement, and the governor di- 
rected the district attorney at New Orleans to bring ouster 
proceedings in the name of the State against the American 
Sugar Refining Co., which was characterized as a trust operat- 
ing in restraint of trade. This litigation has not yet been 
finally determined. 

The sugar farmers of Louisiana have this season for the 
first time in history converted the bulk of their raw product 
into white table sugars and have sold it in competition with 
the trust. If the Democratic free-sugar clause iu the tariff 
bill is repealed before all of the American farmers are forced 
out of the cultivation of sugar, it seems probable that the cane 
farmers and the beet farmers will in the future be able to 
compete with the trust for the domestic sugar market. 

The cane-sugar farmers, however, have not been permitted to 
bid for the grocery trade except at a tremendous struggle. Not- 
withstanding Mr. Montgomery’s statement on behalf of the 
trust, in which he attributed the tremendous stock of sugar on 
hand as the reason for the closing of the Chalmette refinery on 
the eve of the Louisiana cane-grinding season, no sooner had 
the farmers of that State begun to put their table sugars on 
the market than the trust rushed additional supplies to their 
already glutted warehouses at Chalmette. Two cargoes of sugar 
were shipped from Philadelphia in December and early in 
January of the present year. The second of these shipments 
tion in dealing with the tariff can be had than is afforded by the 
renge of prices in the sugar market during the past year. 
of this last shipment, says: 

This total cargo of some 6,000,000 of pounds of sugar, or 3,000 short 


tons, was brought out A Banke steamship from Philadelphia around to 
New Orleans, in the Mississippi Valley, to supply the trade of the 


American Sugar Refinin 


Co. for refined sugars. It was unwilling to 
refine these sugars in — 


ew Orleans, and hence brought the sugar from 
a market Where the price for 96 test su was about 20 cents per 100 
pounds higher than in New Orleans; the freight from Philadelphia 
to New Orleans, and then supplied its trade from New Orleans in the 


adjacent country and up the river at prices a shade higher than those 
current in the city of New York. If there were such a or goddess 
as Nemesis, or retributive justice, the Su Trust in this particular 


instance has certainly and possibly unconsciously invoked the penalty of 
that retributive justice upon its own head by this plan of brin sugars 
from the North to this market, where there was already an abundant 
supply both of 96 test sugars and of white granulated s „ bringing 
the sugars from a northern center of distribution at an increased cost 
to a southern center of distribution, and doing it presumably to thwart 
and interfere with the sale of locally par este white granulated, for 
which there should be an active demand. In this the trust has added 
to its many offenses against the sugar 1 of Louisiana. This 
shows a dog-in-the-manger policy of special interference with the 
white sugar demand that is now reaching all the white sugar e 
here, and this 6,000, 000-pound cargo of white sugar from Philadelphia 
comes forward to crush by its competition, if it can, the rapidly grow- 
ing trade for Louisiana white sugars. * * + 

ow, when the hand of the State government is laid upon the Sugar 
Trust and it feels the criminal halter about its neck, it is driven to 
every extreme to find some means by which it can justify its course; 
and yet in bringing white sugars into New Orleans from Philadelphia 
by the t shipload, instead of accommodating the ple of the 
country in which it makes its ving by taking the local sugars, it is 
really adding insult to inj and endeavoring as far as it can to 
prevent the producers of white sugars in Louisiana from getting a fair 
price for their own product. 

The current quotations for 96-test sugar in New Orleans have been 
held down to about 20 cents per hundred pounds below the New York 
price, and the freights from Philadelphia to New Orleans aggregate 
a cost of about 20 cents per hundred pounds for bringing the sugar 
this way, and thus the Sugar Trust actually pays out 40 cents per 
hundred pounds, or 3 per ton, or $24,000 for this supreme effort that 
it is now making to damage the sugar planters of Louisiana by bringing 
in locally, not coals to Newcastle, but New York sugars into New 
Orleans, where there now exists a large supply of white granulated 
nan entirely adequate for the market. 

f the Sugar Trust was concerned in the slightest d with the 
good of Louisiana, it could have bought large quantities of 96-test 
sugar here at the lower price and made its own white granulated, and 
Davo come into fair competition with the plantation white-sugar 
producers. 

It shows, instead, the indirect and yet bulldozing desire to flood the 
market with supplies from Philadelphia, and e great steamship 
El Rio, of the Morgan Line, comes to Louisiana with this cargo here 
purposely to punish those who have been, and are still, endeavoring to 
whip the trust. 

Unhappily for the Sugar Trust, these schemes will not work in 
Louisiana. Every such effort gives increasing evidence of the absolute 
insincerity of all of the allegations of the Sugar Trust in their own 
defense, and gives increased strength to the spirit of resistance that 
the Sugar Trust has developed in Louisiana. ur people feel that if 
5 could get rid of this octopus, drive it out of the land, it would 
be far better for all concerned, and that a healthy growth of the sugar 
industry, developed by fair competition and not by the grasping hand 
of this monopoly, would result finally in a living chance for the sugar 
panters of Louisiana. This $90,000,000 corporation, with its iron 

ds now endeavoring to strangle the Louisiana sugar industry, with 
its great sugar refinery at the mouth of the river, ready to take in 
supplies from 8 rather than from Louisiana at falr com- 
petitive prices, should driven from the land as the common enemy 
ar everyone Who loves his State, the land of his birth, or his adopted 

ome. 


Notwithstanding the severe blow dealt their industry by the 
Democratic Party and the machinations of the trust, which is 
undisturbed under the present supine policy pursued by the 
Department of Justice, the sugar farmers of this country are 
making a supreme effort that should meet with the sympathy 
and support of all fair-minded men. The Louisiana Planter and 
Sugar Manufacturer, in another recent issue, says: 


The nagar Trust carefully 8 all efforts to lessen its strangle 
hold on the sugar industry of Louisiana by boycotting brokers, dealers, 
and sugar receivers in Louisiana and by notif . ** tributing brokers 
throughout the country that to sell their goods they must discontinue 
all other relations with Louisiana and confine themselves exclusively 
to the Sugar Trust goods. * * * 

The new life that the Louisiana sugar industry is now entering upon 
prepebiy marks one of the most, if not the most, interesting eras in its 

istory. All of the now great sugar factories of Louisiana can make 
pure white sugars, can make beautiful yellow crystals, can make fine 
sirups, and the cane growers of the State can readily produce sugar- 
cane enough to supply them all, and with these resources a half million 
long tons of the est grades of sugar can readily be placed in the 
Mississippi Valley every year. The beet-sugar people will produce 
another half million tons, and our own ple will then have produced 
within the limits of the mainland a million tons of sugar, and this can 
be done with no other effort than that of equalizing the cost of human 
labor in this country as compared with other countries and as utilized 
in the sugar industry. We shall aope, and we believe that the good 
sense of our National Legislature will bring it to the same mind and that 
even our determined President will be willing to sign a coming sugar- 
tariff bill which will maintain a schedule of duties equal to those now 
granted, which duties, we belleve, will make our sugar industry per- 
manently survive. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


The committee informally rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, a message from the Senate, by Mr. Carr, one 
of its clerks, announced that the Senate had passed without 
amendment bill of the following title: 

H. R. 21161. An act making appropriations for the payment 
of invalid and other pensions of the United States for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1916, and for other purposes. 


i 
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FORTIFICATIONS APPROPRIATION BILL. 


The committee resumed its session. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield two minutes to the 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. BORLAND]. 

Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Chairman, while the echoes of this at- 
tack upon American business prosperity is still in the Hall I 
want to give the gentleman some facts that he has evidently 
overlooked. I know that he overlooked the facts that I put in 
the Recorp a few days ago showing the balance of trade was 
in our favor on an average of nearly $300,000,000 a year, and had 
been since the Ist of December, 1914. I want now to read the 
following brief extract from the Baltimore Sun of Wednesday 
morning, February 10, 1915: 


FACTORY WHEELS TO HUM—ROEBLING co., OF TRENTON, PREPARES FOR 
BUSY TIMES. 
TRENTON, N. J., February 9. 
“ We will begin rebuilding as soon as possible that part of our plant 
CVVT Roebling, secretary and 
treasurer of the John A. Roebling Sons’ Co. t 


wire manufa o-day. 
thie fart of our faery mi De ronning might and Gay. W are 
of our à 
— better. There is an improvement. 


put. 
eight hours each. 

Mr. MOORE rose. 

Mr. BORLAND. Oh, just one minute. Let me finish this, 
and then I will yield to the gentleman. I continue: 


an a Railroad is about to begin improvements that will 

The heads of the Roebling concern and of a majority of the rubber 
factories say the future looks brighter than at any time since the war 
began. 


Now, I yield to the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. MOORE. Does the gentleman mean to say that the 
great Pennsylvania Railroad is actually going to spend $200,000 
in making improvements? 

Mr. BORLAND, In one town. The gentleman will prob- 
ably find they are continuing improvements in other towns in 
the same way. 

Mr. MOORE. If they were going to expend $200,000 in 
Kansas City, would the gentleman rejoice? 

Mr. BORLAND. I certainly would. 

Mr. MOORE. Why, that is a mere bagatelle. It does not 
amount to anything. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman ‘yield? 

Mr. BORLAND. I yield to the chairman of the “sob squad.” 
(Laughter. ] 

Mr. MOORE. The gentleman has referred to the Roebling 
Co. Does he not know that the Roebling Co. are making barbed 
wire for the European war? 

Mr. BORLAND, They are making wire. I do not know 
the class of wire, and I do not know that the gentleman does. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Mr. Chairman, did the 
gentleman notice about the 750,000 railroad men who are going 
to have their wages decreased? Did the gentleman notice that 
in the newspapers yesterday? 

Mr. BORLAND. Yes; and I expect to speak upon that at 
a later date. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Missouri 
has expired. ; 

Mr. SHERLEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. RUSSELL]. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. Chairman, I would not ask the time 
of the House at this stage of its proceedings, with so many im- 
portant measures to be considered in the short time remain- 
ing of this session, to make a tariff speech, but so much has 
been said in this House and in the press of the country about 
the responsibility of the Underwood tariff law for the depres- 
sion in business and for the decreased revenues of the Gov- 
ernment that I desire to insert in the Recorp an open letter 
upon that subject written by the editor of the St. Louis Re- 
public to Mr. Walter S. Dickey, a Republican candidate for the 
United States Senate in Missouri. 

This letter, I think, is a complete and a convincing answer 
to every criticism that has been made of the Underwood law, 
eS ae Renae ce Ree R Abe en SES See Ot F 
remar 3 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Missouri asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp in the man- 
ner stated. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


The letter referred to is as follows: 


THE TARIFF AND BUSINESS DEPRESSION—AN OPEN LETTER TO WALTER 8. 
DICKEY. 

8. DICKEY, 

Kansas City, Mo. 


Sin: At the Lincoln Day Young Republican banquet, held in the cit 
8 said, according to the St. Louie Globe-Democrat ot 


WALTER 


of St. Lonis, you 

nA majority of the people of the United States in convinced 
o of the people o are a co 

that rimentin in free trade is disastrous to our people. wes 


expe g 
The voters of the United States will hold the Democratie Party 
sponsible 2 the 7 9 baianas. depression and lack 
remunerative employment, at, rich, new coun 
rde Dew tacit a this . f eal eas 
e ocrats welcome expr of o on from one who is not 
a political spellbinder, accustomed to deal unlimited talk and “ine 
discriminate condemnation of the dopante „ but a Republican 
business man of standing and experience, who e. his words on 
economic —— to be taken seriously. have in vain to evoke 
from the Republican press of the Mi West detailed discussi 
the — of 8 — woe 
ression, am o you certain questio. in - 
fain facts, and to invite . full. 8 ae 5 


re- 
ot 


vin: 
in this article are all taken from 
the publication, and numbers in parentheses refer to its pages, 
ald Jou, tn youi evi of our ease, d, z 
a er e Underw tar we imported $28,000,000 
worth of manufactures of iron and steel. (I sh use . — figures 
to avoid confusion.) This was $5,000,000 less than our importations 
in 1913 and $700, less than those of 1912 9 55 How can Demo- 
cratic tariff policy with respect to the iron and steel schedule be held 
responsible for the widespread prevailing business depression and lack 
of remunerative employment,” in view of the fact that we imported 
less iron and steel manufactures in 1914 under the Underwood tariff 
be either of the two preceding years under the Payne-Aldrich 


Take cotton goods. 
holds, Last year we bought $60,000,000 worth of manufactured cotton 
= But the ber before we bought re worth, 


the year before that near r. Dick 
respect to the cotton schedule be held 


the H ean Democratic policy 
with respect to the chemical schedule be held “ responsible for the wide- 
spread prevailing business depression and lack of remunerative employ- 
ment” in view of the fact that we imported $13,000,000 less eaeh 
in 1914 under the Underwood act than we did the year before under the 
Payne-Aldrich Act? 

Schedule K, wools and woolens, This schedule has been called 
the “citadel of protection.” Here on account of the lowering of rates 
importations of manufactured goods increased from $17,000,000 in 1913 
to $44,000,000, eerie, ag as much (467). But two facts need to be re- 
membered. One is t raw wool imports under free trade increased 
almost $30,000,000 worth. 

Evidently the American woolen manufacturers could not have been 
very hard hit or what use would they have had for all raw material? 
Nor has the grower suffered. rices of wool have not fallen on 
account of free trade; they avera. somewhat higher in 1914 than in 
1913. The other fact is that of the 99 sorts of woolens scheduled under 

‘ood tariff 16 are taxed at 50 per cent or over, and 60 at 35 

— cent or over, while only 17 are lower than 25 per cent, and only 5 

wer than 20, this last group containing two duties of 18 per cent 
— — free 12 shoddies, and mungo. (See the Protective T. Cyclo- 

p- s 

Now, Mr. ckey, you know the history of the wool and woolen 

and you remember how North had a desk in Senator Aldrich's 

office and what Aldrich said about “the tail going with the hide.” 

Do you believe that the changes in Schedule K are “ responsible for the 

widespread prevailing business depression and lack of remunerative 
employment”? If so, how do you reconcile the belief with the stead 
prices for wool and the good demand on the part of American woo 

manufacturers revealed in import figures? 

Let us look at the earthenware, stone and china schedule, a field 
near akin to that of your own business. Our 1 last year were a 
round million less in value than during the year ‘ore and a little less 
than for 1912 (457). How can Democratic pI with respect to the 
earthenware, stone and china schedule, be held “ msible for the 
widespread prevailing business Sore and lack of remunerative em- 
8 in view of the fact t we imported less of these goods 
under the Underwood schedules in 1914 than in either of the two years 


schedule be 


w can Democratic Days © with respect to r 
e esprea 


Ho the 
held “ responsible for d prevailing business de) 
lack of remunerative employment” fh view of the ay 


Perha; ou feel like exercising at this point the American 
of questio your questioner and inquiring how the Republic accounts 
for the depression in the field of international trade, the tariff has 
had nothing to do with it? I haste to answer. The trouble is 


did not “flood the 
market“ with 


their goods. ey ing 

The Republic holds that our business has been ery because, as 
shown by the export statistics contained in pages 476-486 of the pub- 
lication I have been quoting, our over-seas customers took of us in 1914 


$13,000,000 less agricultural implements, $12,000,000 less cars and car- 
riages, $2,000,000 less chem 

factures of 
of cotton, $ 


$27,000,000 less copper and manu- 
232,000,000 less cotton, $5,000,000 less manufactures 
000,000 less iron and steel manufactures, and $39,- 


1915. 
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000,000 less Wool products and manufactures. They took $105,000,000 
worth more of foodstuffs and food animals than in the previous year, 
but they cut down other purchases so tremendously that their total 
purchases were $377,000,000 less on the year's trade. They demanded 
our gold instead. They bought of us $278,000,000 less of raw materials 
for manufacturing than they did the year before, $51,000,000 less of 
manufactures for further use in manufacturing, and $151,000,000 less 
of finished manufactures (453). 

I do not need to point out to you the fact that this deficiency of 
$377,000,000 on the year’s business in the international field means far 
more than a loss of income to that amount on the part of the specific 
industries concerned, grave as such a loss is. As a practical man, you 
are familiar with the fact that receipts from productive industry 
at once into the channels of trade, and that through the loss of nearly 
$400,000,000 of income from the failure of the foreign buyer to purchase 
goods we were ready to sell, the United States lost an overturn of a 
yastly Jarger amount from its domestic trade. 

Now, Mr. Dickey, 1 ask you as a business man whether you ever 
heard of a receipt for keeping business good when your customers quit 
buying of you? I ask you, as a student of the tariff, what ble 
effect the tariff can have on trade balances, except as it restricts the 
amount of foreign goods coming into the home market? I ask you, as 
a fair man, what justification can be found in the detailed statistics 
for 1914 as embodied in the regular official publications for the supposi- 
tion that the Underwood tariff has in any way affected general business 
unfavorably during 1914? And I challenge you, as a critic of the 
pare poney of the Democratic Party, to say wherein that policy as 
em ed in the Underwood Act is wrong and what rule the Republican 
Party proposes to follow in revising the schedules, if it gets the chance. 
I do not expect you to suggest detailed schedules, of course; that would 
be absurd. But, so far as general pong s, what would you recom- 
mend be done with the iron and steel sc ule, the cotton schedule, the 
chemicals schedule, the wool schedule, the china and stone ware schedule, 
the lumber schedule? 

I shall be glad to give space to your reply. 
EDITOR OF THE REPUBLIC. 

Mr. CALDER. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Moore]. 

Mr. MOORE. Mr. Chairman, apart from the tariff activities 
of this administration, which have just been discussed, was the 
passage the other day in the House of a shipping bill which con- 
templated the taking of $30,000,000 of the people’s money to 
buy foreign ships to discourage American labor. And prior to 
that a bill was passed, at the instance of the White House, pro- 
viding that we také $5,000,000 of the people’s money to establish 
a war-risk indemnity company. The bill was rushed through 
both Houses, and the President signed it, and the war-risk in- 
demnity company is now a fact. I desire, also, to have it noted 
that a few days ago we had before us a bill which gives Ameri- 
can registry to vessels of foreign construction that are wrecked 
on the shores of the United States. 

All these things dovetail together this morning when we read, 
under sensational headlines, that an American ship, or, rather, 
a ship flying the American flag, was sunk by a mine while ap- 
proaching the port of Bremen. Now, I have no special desire 
to harrow the feelings of the American people upon this subject. 
I do not believe we should engage in war because this vessel has 
been sunk. Some gentlemen may become excited over the ques- 
tion, but to me what appears more serious than anything else 
just now is the method by which a Democratic administration 
has made it possible for the American people to become em- 
broiled in a foreign war. The vessel that was blown up yester- 
day was the Erelyn, formerly of the port of Philadelphia, a 
vessel which was allowed to use the American flag, although 
built in Glasgow, Scotland, 32 years ago; a vessel that sailed 
under a foreign flag until she was wrecked upon the north 
Atlantic coast; a foreign tramp steamer that, by reason of her 
haying been wrecked and repaired in the United States, was 
given American registry and permitted to use the American flag. 
In consequence of her being wrecked at 14 years of age, she 
acquired the opportunity to engage in the coastwise trade. She 
had the advantages of an American ship, entering into the trade 
along the Atlantic coast and the Gulf. For a time she ran between 
Philadelphia and New Orleans. She was not a success, so she was 
put up at auction and sold, this 32-year-old craft, repaired in 1897. 
Sold with a sister ship, she is said to have produced about 
$54,000. Then the European war broke out. The demand for 
American ships in the foreign trade was acute, and because of 
her American registry a great value was placed upon the 
Evelyn. The ship was worth little; the American flag was 
worth everything. She was sold to New York parties at a good 
price. She engaged in the business of carrying conditional con- 
traband abroad. The insurance companies were not willing to 
insure her cargo, it is said, for less than $400,000. It is a ques- 
tion whether her cargo when she went down was worth $350,000. 
Her cargo was largely of cotton which some of our friends 
wanted to get over into the war zone. It was not a question of 
saving this Nation from war; it was a question of going to a 
forbidden territory to enable somebody to make money. Those 
who sold the cotton and those who speculated in it can readily 
see the advantage of having the President of the United States 
and the Cougress of the United States establish an insurance 
company, with a capital of $5,000,000 of the people’s money, to 


insure such cargoes when the regular marine insurance com- 
panies refuse to do it. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOORE. I have not the time. A ship laden with this 
conditional contraband—— 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. MOORE. Will the gentleman give me three minutes to 
finish this? 

Mr. CALDER. I yield the gentleman three minutes. 

Mr. MOORE. Here is a ship, rebuilt from a wreck, engaged 
to go into forbidden territory. She goes there at the risk of 
whom? Not of the individuals or independent insurance com- 
panies concerned, but at the risk of the United States Govern- 
ment. This old ship went over there, backed by the money of 
the people of the United States, by money taken out of the 
Treasury of the United States. The gentlemen who own the 
ship, according to this morning’s papers, declined to make any 
general statement when interrogated last night. As quoted, 
one of the owners of the vessel says, “ This is a risk; a war 
risk that we take,” and he refers all inquiries to Washington. 
I called up the department this morning to get some informatioa 
as to this risk, to find out how much the Government is to 
be mulcted for this loss, but the department and the War Risk 
Bureau are closed. While we are working in Congress, it is a 
holiday elsewhere. Meantime we have the word of the owner 
of the ship who sits calmly in his office in New York and says, 
It is a risk we take.” Yes; itis a risk—this sending of cargoes 
where marine insurance companies prefer not to insure. The 
risk is not so much with the gentlemen who put this risk up to 
the United States as it is with the Government that went into 
the war-risk insurance business. The shippers insured their cargo 
and they are probably all right. It is the people who must pay. 

Now, remember, that ship was 32 years old, and wrecked on 
the Atlantic coast in 1897 and rebuilt. When we begin to pur- 
chase ships Í 

Mr. RAGSDALE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOORE. I can not. Here is a case in point. It is a 
loss to the Government of the United States; a money loss to 
the citizens of the Nation for going into a hazardous business. 
The question of neutrality, the question whether we shall be- 
come involved more seriously than by putting our hands in our 
pockets and paying this insurance bill, is left for the determina- 
tion of this administration. I trust the administration will be 
able to deal wisely with this new war baby of its own creation. 
[Applause on the Republican side. 

Mr. CALDER. How much time did the gentleman use? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman consumed seven minutes. 

Mr. CALDER. I yield 45 minutes to the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. GARDNER]. 

Mr. GARDNER. Mr. Chairman, in the 45 minutes I am go- 
ing to discuss the question of whether we haye enough ammuni- 
tion for our 3 

Mr. MOORE. Mr. Chairman, I am going to ask the gentle- 
man to yield to me for a minute, 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARDNER. I yield. 

Mr. MOORE. I may be doing a very discourteous thing, but 
I hope not, because I am intent upon doing a courtesy. The 
gentleman who is now about to address the committee ought to 
have a larger audience. I know of no Member of Congress 
who has more rightly earned the soubriquet of “a fighting Con- 
gressman” than the gentleman from Massachusetts. He has 
taken up this question of preparedness for war and has main- 
tained it with an ability the like of which has not been excelled 
in the House. The gentleman has attained a reputation which 
extends far beyond the ordinary. He has been memorialized 
by Mr. John O’Keefe in a bit of versification that ought to be 
preserved. I am going to ask my friend from New York to 
yield me two minutes. 

Mr. CALDER. I will yield to the gentleman two minutes. 

Mr. MOORE. Then I ask the Clerk to read this happy intro- 
duction of the distinguished gentleman from Massachusetts. 
It is the tribute of Mr. O’Keefe. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


OUTJABBERING THE JABBERWOCKE,. 


The bad bazoo can split the air 
And rumple up the sky; 

The wild whangdoodle in its lair 
Gives yells that terrify. 

But we have little fear of those 

Upor ite Sweaty tnousand toes 

ousan 00S, 
Wek 
The grow 
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The proud pazazza makes us pause 
Within the side-show tent; 

Upon the jabberwock's red jaws 
Our eyes in awe are bent. 

But what's a mere pezazza s puff 
(Although that breath can slay) 

When, with its gullet spouting guff 

(His larynx being rubber tough), 

The growling gussiegardner gruff 
Goes gussying all day? 


The mad magoozlum roves the main 
And swallows up the ships; 

The savage squonkus gives us pain 
With its one thousand grips. 

But they seem Mother Peace’s chums 
When, with its warlike neigh, 

With teeth SHAS Dine in ira anma i 

And ears that beat like muffled drums, 

The horrid gussiegardner comes 
A-gussying all day! 

[Laughter and applause. ] 

Mr. MOORE. Mr. Chairman, I yield back the balance of my 
time. 

Mr. GARDNER. Mr. Chairman, and this is Washington's 
Birthday, and the gentleman has heard that wonderful Farewell 
Address so admirably read this morning. That address was 
originally delivered in the gentleman's [Mr. Moore’s] own home 
city of Philadelphia, where liberty was born. Now, Mr. Chair- 
man, if George Washington were to come to life again to-day 
and were to find that Philadelphia was sending HAMP ” MOORE 
to Congress, what do you suppose he would think of it? [Ap- 
plause.] Do you not suppose that he would despair of the 
future of the country? [Laughter.] 

OUR HARBOR DEFENSES MISNAMED COAST DEFENSES, 


Mr. Chairman, in the three-quarters of an hour which I have 
at my disposal I am first going to discuss the question of the 
ammunition supply which we have for our seacoast defense. Next 
I am going to discuss the adequacy of the guns in those seacoast 
defenses, and then if I have any time left I am going to take up 
the question of the adequacy of the fortifications themselves. 
I am in hopes that there will not be any dispute about the facts; 
that I shall be able to come to a framed issue of facts with the 
gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. SHERLEY], so that the discussion 
will only be as to whether or not the ammunition, for instance, 
is sufficient, not as to how much ammunition we haye. 

SEACOAST AMMUNITION. 


Now, as I understand, Mr. Chairman, the situation is this: 
In 1906 the National Coast Defense Board, known as the Taft 
Board, recommended that we ought to accumulate before war 
breaks out enough ammunition to serve all the guns in our sea- 
coast defenses for one hour. The theory was that both coasts 
would not be attacked at the same time. Therefore it was sup- 
posed that it would be possible to transfer ammunition from 

- the Pacific Coast to the Atlantic if we were to go to war with 
a European power. Conversely it was conjectured that it 
would be possible to transfer ammunition from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific Coast if our danger lay in the Pacifie Ocean. 
In other words, the theory was that if there were an equal 
number of guns on both coasts, then, by this method of trans- 
ference, instead of one hour’s supply, every gun on the 
threatened coast would have two hours’ supply when war 
came and every gun on the unthreatened coast would be 
stripped, or practically stripped, of ammunition. 

Now, I should be ever so much obliged if the gentleman from 
Kentucky [Mr. Suertey] would follow my statement of the 
situation, and if he disagrees I wish he would stop me, be- 
cause I am trying to state the situation fairly. Am I correct 
so far? 

Mr. SHERLEY. I have nothing in which I desire to correct 
the gentleman’s statement. 

Mr. GARDNER. I want to get the thing exact, and I am 
stating it as I understand it. Is that substantially as the 
gentleman understands it? 

Mr. SHERLEY. As far as I caught what the gentleman 
said, I will not now disagree with him. 

Mr. GARDNER. Well, I was in hopes the gentleman would 
say that I was correct. I read from the New York Sun, of De- 
cember 10, a speech alleged to have been delivered by the gen- 
tleman from Kentucky [Mr. SHertey] in New York. He says: 

Now, turning to the continental United States, we have still some 
auxiliaries to the defenses to supply, but the defenses are in splendid 
condition, and he who would have you believe otherwise is either igno- 
rant or vicious. 

Well, I am going to be both ignorant and vicious to-day, 
First I shall try to persuade you, on the authority of the 
highest Army officers in the United States, that the ammuni- 
tion supply is inadequate. I have explained the theory of the 
ammunition supply laid down in 1906 by the National Coast 
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Defense Board, or Taft Board, as it was called. But the fact 
is that we have not given our defenses even the minimum 
ammunition supply which the board recommended. 

The Taft Board decreed one hour's supply for every gun in 
continental United States as the minimum, but we have re- 
fused to make this modest, too modest, provision. In all those 
years we have not given our coast defenses this one hour's 
supply. We have given them, from time to time, small doses 
of money, until now they have accumulated a little Jess than 
three-quarters of an hour's battle supply of ammunition. We 
have given them, to be exact, 73 per cent of the ammunition 
which was ordained as the minimum, and if you pass this bill 
you will increase that percentage from 73 to 743. Mind you, 
this means 73 per cent of the requisite ammunition, not for 
the whole coast-defense project, but for that part of our sea- 
coast artillery which has already been provided for in 
appropriations. 

Now, Gen. Crozier, whose testimony is a good deal relied on 
by the people who take the opposite point of view from that 
which I take, even he testified that we must have 100 per cent 
of the moderate ammunition estimate of the National Coast 
Defense Board and that we must have it now. I refer you to 
this general's evidence, on page 196 of the hearings: 

Gen. Crozier. I think that, considering the fact that the allowance 
estimated as proper is a very moderate allowance indeed, we ought to 
have more than 73 per cent of it now. We ought to have 100 per 
cent of it. 

And that, if you please, is Gen. Crozier who is testifying. 
Let us see what Gen. Weaver, Chief of the Coast Artillery, 
says about that allowance. I want to show you the character 
of the company associated with me in my “ignorant and 
vicious” views. 

On page 68 of the hearings I find: 


Gen, WEAVER. I have never personally been able to bring myself to 
think that a one hour's allowance for continental United States, with 
the understanding that we should shift from one coast to the other, is 
a reasonable rule. I think that all of our guns, should have at the 
batteries a two hours’ allowance, : 

Now, on page 194 of the hearings is the following: 


Gen. Weaver. I have always felt personally that the assumption 
that only one coast would be threatened at one time is an unsafe one 
on which to base such an important item as ammunition for our 
defense. In my opinion, we ought to contemplate a condition of 
affairs which might include both coasts being threatened at the same 
time. * * Having in mind past experiences during the Civil 
War and the Spanish War and the excitable nature of our people who 
live on the coast, a couple of cruisers on one coast would be sufficient 
to hold intact both the personnel and the matériel on the least threat- 
ened coast. 

There is that “ignorant and vicious“ Gen. Weaver, who says 
our ammunition is not in proper shape and says that we ought 
to have two hours’ supply, when we have only three-quarters of 
an hour’s supply. Evea Gen. Crozier says that we must have 
an hour’s supply, and yet the committee has provided in this 
bill only 14 per cent additional ammunition. This munificent 
largesse will raise the amount of seacoast ammunition on hand 
from 73 per cent to 744 per cent of one hour's battle supply for 
all guns. 

I find in a statement made by the gentleman from Kentucky 
[Mr. SHERLEY] which appears in the Evening Star of December 
4, 1914, the following: 


“The fortification subcommittee since I have been chairman,” said 
Mr. SHERLEY, in speaking of the matter Len “has never held back 
a single dollar on essentials. It has appropriated every dollar asked 
for guns and battle necessaries,” 

Is the gentleman from Kentucky correctly quoted? 

Mr. SHERLEY. The gentleman from Kentucky was not fully 
quoted. 

Mr. GARDNER. All right; I will go on. I read: 

“We have not appropriated everything asked for, as we thought it 
best to get the forts and the guns and the ammunition, and then pay 
attention to frills.” 

Is he now correctly quoted? 

Mr. SHERLEY. Well, without proposing to be cross-ques- 
tioned as to the reported interview, I desire to say that I have 
given no written interview to any newspaper at any time. 
Newspaper men have frequently asked me about matters, and in 
a general conversation they have gathered impressions and have 
then printed what they thought was my viewpoint. 

Mr. GARDNER. Was this matter which went out to the 
press on December 10—which went, for example, to the Boston 
papers—authorized by the gentleman or not at the time of his 
speech to the Southern Society in New York? 

Mr. SHERLEY. I do not know what the matter is that the 
gentleman refers to. 

Mr. GARDNER. Well, does the gentleman say that his com- 
mittee has given everything the department has asked for in 
the way of ammunition? 
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Mr. SHERLEY. The gentleman will give, when we reach 
that item, the estimates that have been asked and the amounts 
that have been given. 

Mr. GARDNER. Then, in default of a contradiction from the 
gentleman, I will say that the committee has done nothing of 
the sort so far as concerns the appropriation for seacoast 
ammunition last year. I hold in my hand the fortification bill 
for last year. In that bill I find that the committee fixed the 
appropriation for seacoast ammunition at $140,000. I find in 
the estimates last year that Secretary Garrison asked for 
$400,000 for seacoast ammunition. I notice that Gen. Crozier, 
on page 195. of this year’s hearings, testified that heretofore 
the seacoast-ammunition estimates had been made too small. 
But he said: “In some cases they were made under instruc- 
tions, and in some cases they were made in hopelessness of 
getting any greater amount than was estimated for.” The 
result is that the ammunition for the seacoast guns is still 
less than three-quarters of an hour’s supply. 

Mr. SHERLEY. If the gentleman will permit, if he desires 
to be correct, the gentleman will find that the ammunition for 
the guns is not 72 per cent, but in many caliber guns is 100 
per cent, and in some over 100. 

Mr. GARDNER. Now, let us be accurate about that. On 
page 198 of the hearings can be found the exact statement. 
Mind you, in some cases, it is over 100 per cent if you transfer 
all your ammunition from one coast to another, but it makes a 
lot of difference which coast you are transferring to and which 
coast you strip. If you transfer all your ammunition from the 
Atlantic coast to the Pacific coast, where there are so many less 
guns, of course there will be over 100 per cent of ammunition for 
the limited number of guns on the Pacific coast. But suppose the 
war is on the Atlantic coast. Suppose that all the ammunition 
provided for the Pacific guns is brought across the continent 
to supplement the supply for the Atlantic guns. Will those 
Atlantic guns have their full two hours’ supply as contemplated 
by the Taft board? By no means. Turn to page 198 of the 
hearings. Here is the evidence of the Chief of Coast Artillery. 

Gen. Weaver. If they were I from one coast to the other, the 
percentage for a two hours’ supply would be as follows: For 3-inch 
~~ 42 per cent; for 4.7-Inch guns, 74 per cent; for 5-inch guns, 

6 per cent; for 6-inch guns, 42 per cent; for 8-inch guns, 55 per cent; 
for 10-inch guns, 70 per cent; for 12-inch guns, 71 per cent; and for 
12-inch mortars, 34 per cent. 

Mr. SHERLEY. That would depend upon what coast they were 
shipped from? 

Gen. WEAVER. Yes. 

Mr. Suurtey. That is, if shipped from the Pacific to the Atlantic? 

Gen. Weaver. Shipped from the Pacific to the Atlantic coast. 

Mr. Surntux. If, on the other hand, they were shipped from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific coast, you would have more than 100 per cent 
in some instances? 

Gen, WEAVER. Yes; I can work that out if you desire it. If shipped 


from the Pacific to the Atlantic coast the percentages would be as I 
have just read them. 


Now, it is true, as the gentleman says, that if we ship all the 
ammunition from the Atlantic to the Pacific coast, that then 
for a great many different kinds of guns we shall have more 
than 100 per cent of the amount requisite for two hours’ battle 


supply. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Now, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARDNER. Surely. 

Mr. SHERLEY. The gentleman will find, without regard to 
transferring from coast to coast, on the basis of an hour's sup- 
rly for all the guns, Gen. Crozier testified as follows. 

Mr. GARDNER. What page, please? 

Mr. SHERLEY. I do not know. I will give it in a moment. 
I am reading from a part of it—the part that is available. Gen. 
Crozier says: f 


The allowance for the 3-inch 5 guns is 200 rounds per 
gun, and we have 70 per cent on hand. À 

The allowance for the 4-inch guns is 150 rounds per gun, and we 
have 182 per cent on hand. 

The allowance for the 4.72-inch guns is 150 rounds per gun, and we 
have 85 per cent on hand. : 

The allowance for the 5-inch guns is 125 rounds, and we have 118 
per cent on hand. 

The allowance for the 6-inch gun is 125 rounds and we have 76 
per cent on hand. 

The allowance for the 8-inch guns is 90 rounds per gun and we have 
ie Stiowante toe she 10400 is 60 d d 

e ance for the ch guns is rounds per gun, and we 
haye 101 per cent on hand. 

The allowance for the 12-inch guns is 45 rounds per gun, and we 
have 110 cent of projectiles on hand, but only 85 per cent of 
powder. e ammunition for the 14 and 16 inch guns is still under 
manufacture, for the 14-inch guns being 40 rounds, and the 16-inch 
35 rounds, The allowance for the 12-inch mortars is 50 rounds, and 
we have 46 per cent on hand. 


Mr. GARDNER. Now, does the gentleman dispute the fact 
that we have only 73 per cent in value of the ammunition on 
hand for one hour’s battle supply for all our seacoast guns? 


Mr. SHERLEY. I do not of guns and mortars; but the gentle- 
man stated that we had only 73 per cent of ammunition for the 
guns, and in that he was in error. 

Mr. GARDNER. Now, let us see. I asked these questions of 
Gen.. Weaver, because the Chief of Staff in his annual report 
said exactly what I have quoted. 

Here is what he said: 

According to the report of the Chief of Coast Artillery the amount 
of ammunition now available and provided for by appropriations is 
equal to about 73 per cent of this requirement for the guns and 50 per 
cent for the mortars, z 

The gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. SHertey] interrogated 
Gen. Weaver, but the exact situation did not develop. Here is 
the colloquy. It can be found on page 197 of the hearings: 

Mr. CALDER. Gen. Weaver, I want to ask you some more of Mr. 
GaRDNER’s questions. I think you have already answered them in @ 
somewhat different form. Is it a fact that we have only one-half of 
the mortar ammunition recommended as a minimum by the National 
Coast Defense Board?“ 

Gen. Weaver. For continental United States; yes. 

Mr. CALDER. Is it a fact that we have only three-quarters, or 73 p 
cent, of the coast gun ammunition recommended as a minimum by the 
National Coast Defense Board? 

Gen. Weaver, No, I answered that question just a moment ago. 

Mr. CALDER. What is the . we have 

Gen. Weaver. The percentage is 73 per cent on a money value basis, 
and then it is approximately 

Mr. SHERLEY . ). You do not mean that, General, It is 
73 per cent on money valuation of both guns and mortars? 

n. WEAVER. Yes. 

I am correct in saying that the Chief of Staff quotes the Chief 
of Coast Artillery to the effect that the ammunition supply is 
73 per cent for the guns alone, without regard to the mortars. 
It is quite possible that the Chief of Staff may have made an 
inexact quotation. But supposing for the sake of argument that 
it is guns and mortars, not guns alone, which are meant, that 
does not substantially change the situation. When the gentle- 
man from Kentucky [Mr. SHEBLEY] comments on what I am 
saying I hope he will refer to page 198 of the hearings and take 
up Gen. Weaver's evidence, wherein we are told what would 
happen if an attempt were made to shift ammunition from the 
least threatened coast to the most threatened coast. 


THE SEACOAST GUNS, 


Let us take up the question of guns. In continental United 
States there is no gun bigger than a 12-inch gun mounted in 
any of our fortifications. There are four unmounted 14-inch 
guns on the Pacific coast. The Panama Canal has two 14-inch 
guns mounted and eight more which are going to be mounted. 
Corregidor Island and the Hawaiian Islands have some 14-inch 
guns, and there is a 12-year old, 16-inch gun that has been lying 
in the sand up at Sandy Hook which is going down to Panama 
when they can get a carriage built for it. It is a gun of the 
old-fashioned, short type, not the type recommended for Cape 
Henry, for instance. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. I understood the gentle- 
man to say there were no 14-inch guns mounted in this country. 

Mr. GARDNER. In continental United States there are none 
mounted. i 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. I thought we bad some 
14-inch guns in the fortifications on Puget Sound. 

Mr. GARDNER. I understand from the Secretary of War 
that the only guns of that caliber in continental United States 
are the four guns which are to be mounted on the Pacific coast. 
My impression is that they are destined for the fortifications 
of San Diego. Undoubtedly the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. Carper] can correct me if I am wrong about that. 

Mr. CALDER. I think they are for San Pedro. 

Mr. GARDNER. Then they are for San Pedro, which is a 
newer fortification. At all events there are no other 14-inch 
guns mounted, unmounted, or projected in that part of the 
United States which is situated in North America. 

2 TAGGART. Will the gentleman yield for a question 
there 

Mr. GARDNER. Yes. 

Mr. TAGGART. In this European war that has been in 
progress nearly seven months there has not been a coast-defense 
gun fired, except perhaps in the Dardanelles, has there? 

Mr. GARDNER. Very likely not; but if the gentleman is go- 
ing to discuss general principles, I hope he will discuss them 
with somebody else. I want to get down to the facts. 

As I have said, there is nothing larger than a 12-inch gun yet 
mounted in continental United States. Seventy-six out of 105 
of those 12-inch guns are mounted on Crozier disappearing car- 
riages and their range is only 13,000 yards. Think of that. On 
the barbette carriage, on which 29 are mounted, the range is 
18,000 yards. How do these 12-inch guns compare with the 
naval guns mounted on the Queen Elizabeth and the War Spite 


and other modern superdreadnaughts? Those naval 15-inch 45- 
caliber guns have a range of 21,000 yards, which is 8,000 yards, 
or over 4 miles, farther than the range of the best guns we 
have in the United States mounted on the Crozier disappearing 
carriage. Of our 12-inch guns 29 are mounted on barbette. car- 


riages, now considered out of fashion. Twelve-inch guns so 
mounted have a range of about 18,000 yards, according to the 
Secretary of War's letter to the Speaker January 15, 1915. 
But 76 of our 12-inch guns are mounted on Crozier’s disan- 
pearing carriage. Their range, according to the Secretary, is no 
more than 13,000 yards, 

“Ah, but,” says Gen. Crozier, “we will alter those guns by 
cocking them up in the air so that we will increase the range 
to 20,000 yards.” Very possibly. We used to have a gun that 
was cocked up at 45° that had a very much longer range 
still. In fact, the British at one time had guns which were 
cocked up at 45° and their range was over 45,000 yards. 
You can get a tremendous range if you cock your gun up high 
in the air. But how does that help things? 

What else must be done to improve the range of our 12-inch 
guns? Gen. Crozier’s annual report and the table on page 206 
of the hearings show that you must reduce the weight of the 
projectile from 1,070 pounds to 700 pounds. What is the 
weight of the projectile which the enemy’s 15-inch guns fire? 
About a ton—1,950 pounds, to be accurate. That is the pro- 
jectile with which the attack is armed. Can we meet the 
situation with made-over 12-inch guns, which fire projectiles of 
only 700 pounds weight? 

After all, these contemplated changes are not as yet made, 
and the testimony of Gen. Crozier himself was to the effect 
that it will take a year to make them. Meanwhile gentlemen 
are talking as if the horizon was a protection to us. The 
gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Dent] told us the other day 
that a colonel in the Army had told him that an admiral in 
the Nayy had said that these long ranges were not worthy of any 
consideration because ships at 20,000 yards distance were well 
below the horizon, 

The fact is that a man about 82 feet above sea level can find 
the range for an object 21,000 yards away. The top of the 
masts on our superdreadnoughts is usually about 130 feet above 
sea level. 

Nr. MOORE. Does the gentleman intend to tell us anything 
about the probability of vessels at sea attacking any of our 
coast forts successfully? 

Mr. GARDNER. I am coming to that. I have read some 
lectures in which it was asserted that in modern warfare 
fleets would never go against land fortifications. I was in- 
clined to be conyinced until I saw in the paper the day before 
yesterday that the French and English fleet has, as a matter 
of fact, attacked the forts at the Dardanelles, 

Mr. MOORE. It has been suggested that a city like New 
York might not be altogether impregnable. 

Mr. GARDNER. Attacking forts and coast defenses is one 
thing, and bombarding a city like New York is an entirely 
different one. It might sometimes be the case that a ship 
could not attack fortifications and yet could lie ont of range 
and bombard the city which those fortifications were supposed 
to protect. In case of war, I doubt whether there would be 
a direct attack on the New York forts themselves, because I 
do not see why an admiral with any brains should take that 
risk, when all he had to do would be to land troops on the 
coast near by and attack the forts in the rear. 

Although under present conditions a foreign admiral might 
not try to reduce the fortifications of New York, nevertheless 
I am convinced that to-day the Queen Elizabeth and vessels of 
her type could lie in safety out of range and bombard part of 
the city. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Will the gentleman yield? 

' Mr, GARDNER. Les. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. What is the gentleman's opinfon as to the 
feasibility of landing troops on the ocean coast itself? 

Mr. GARDNER. I do not know, except that Admiral 
Fletcher, on December 9, 1914, testified before the Committee 
on Naval Affairs that a foreign enemy could land almost any- 
where that he had a mind to. I am not an expert. That is 
the sort of thing which we ought to have looked into by a 
commission. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Are there any instances which will sus- 
tain the statement of Admiral Fletcher? 

Mr. GARDNER. He mentioned our landing near Santiago, 

Mr. MOORE. With that view, of what use are the fortifi- 
cations at Pearl Harbor? Why could not they land on the shore 
as well? 

Mr. GARDNER. Many people have doubts whether the de- 
fenses of Pearl Harbor are sufficient. 
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To revert to this matter of the proposed alteration of the 
12-inch guns, I am going to read from an article in the North 
American Review, written by one of the younger Coast Artillery 
officers. I am going to read from Lieut. Thompson's article, 
page 263, North American Review, for February, 1915. Here is 
what he says: 

Should those in char; u 
army 12-inch guns longer S FADI Bg 4 A ys at lie te 
the gun and the great expense involved, it is doubtful whether our 
present carriages could withstand the strain caused by the additional 
powder charge and the higher angle of elevation uired to make them 
compare in range with the latest 13, 14, and 15 inch guns of the mari- 
time powers. 

Mr. Chairman, the fact is you can not make over one of our 
12-inch guns so as to be as good as the modern naval 15-inch 
guns, and it is folly to lull ourselves into the belief that the 
thing can be done. 

Here is the report of the Breckinridge Board, December 19, 
1914, and here is the last sentence: 

8 —. — puneri polle ali ne to seacoast defense should be to 
which could be brousht 9 it. ee ee AAN pow oE eee 

Instead of our armament having greater range and power it 
has less range and power. That is all there is to it. 

WHY WERE THE ESTIMATES SO LOW? 


The committee is contending that it has given the Army 
everything which the Secretary of War has asked for. It is 
true that Secretary Garrison has been given pretty nearly 
everything that he has asked for so far as the fortifications bill 
is concerned. May I call your attention to his reasons for 
asking for so little? He says, in the first place, that these 
estimates on which this bill was based were made out for the 
most part last March and submitted to him last spring. He 
had acted on practically all of them by June, long before the 
European war began. The Secretary says, on page 42 of the 
hearings: 

If I were to make up the estimates now I should ask for more. 

Again, on page 44, he says: 

I do not feel now, in view of the state of the public revenue and in 
view of the state of the public necessities, that I should materially 
increase these estimates, notwithstanding the fact, as I say, that there 
has always existed a necessity for more precaution than we have ever 
taken in this country. : 

Even if the committee is giving the Secretary all he asked for 
in the estimates, that does not mean that the Army is being 
given what the officers have estimated as requisite. Take, for 
instance, the appropriation for field artillery in this bill. The 
Secretary’s estimate was $1,160,000 and the committee appro- 
priated that amount. But that amount was very much less 
than Gen. Crozier estimated as necessary. He asked the Secre- 
tary of War to request the appropriation of $3,000,000 for field 
artillery in this bill and $3,000,000 for field artillery in the 
Army appropriation bill. 

Turn to page 172 of the hearings and you will find that my 
assertion is true. Here is Gen. Crozier’s testimony as to the 
amount of the Field Artillery estimates which he submitted to 
the Secretary of War: 

Mr. Caper, What I mean by that Is, in presenting Jon case to the 
Secretary of War are these the amounts you asked for 

Gen. ČrOZIER. $3,000,000 on each bill. 

That is what the general asked the Secretary of War to 
approve. During the economy drought before the war in Eu- 
rope broke out the estimate was cut to $1,160,000. 

SIXTEEN-INCH GUNS NEEDED. 


I call the attention of the committee to the fact that before 
long we must construct fortifications at Cape Henry. Is the War 
Department asking for those “just-as-good” 12-inch guns? It 
is not. Gen. Weaver has asked for 16-inch 50-caliber guns, and 
that is to be the standard of the future. Listen to this passage 
from the general’s report as Chief of Coast Artillery: 

In view of the fact that foreign warships of the latest design are to 
carry guns larger than 14 inches in caliber and of the highest ballistic 
power, and in view of the fact that if the defenses of Cape Henry were 
subjected to a naval attack it would be sible for a naval enemy to 
bring many battleships carrying 8 to 12 _large-caliber ns per ship 
and to corcentrate their fire on the Cape meny fortifications * * * 
the Chief of Coast Artillery has recommended that the type gun for the 
Cape Henry fortifications be a 16-inch 50-caliber gun. 

If these 12-inch guns which they are going to make into long- 
range guns by cocking them up a little higher and reducing the 
weight of the projectile—if these guns will then be all that 
Gen. Crozier’s fancy paints them, then why is Gen. Weaver 
asking for 16-inch guns down at Cape Henry, and why are we 
installing 14-inch guns on the Panama Canal, at Corregidor 
Island, and in Honolulu? 

Mr. KAHN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts yield? 

Mr. GARDNER. Yes. 
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Mr. KAHN. Can the gentleman inform the committee what 
was the relative range of the forts in the island of Cuba as 
compared to the range of the American battleships? For in- 
stance, the range of the guns in Moro Castle at Habana and at 
San Juan, P. R., and at Santiago de Cuba? 

Mr. GARDNER. Nobody ever tested that. I happened to 
be at Porto Rico. We landed far away from the forts. Nobody 
would have been fool enough to land under the guns of the 
San Juan fortifications when we could land anywhere we 
wished. As a matter of fact we landed at Ponce and Guyama 
and Guanica. It was the same way in Cuba. They had plenty 
of places to land. They picked out Daiquiri and effected a 
landing there. 

Mr. KAHN. But there was an attack on the Moros? 

Mr. GARDNER. Oh, pshaw! They bombarded a mule or 
something or other down there. 

Mr. KAHN. That was at Cardenas. 

Mr. GARDNER. Yes, at Cardenas. 

THE FORTIFICATIONS. 7 

I read from the report made in 1906 by the National Coast 
Defense Board, which was appointed January 31, 1905 : 

cyte born a ake Bay is, as it always has been, of the very 

importance, the entrance, as it is now, unfortified, a hostile 
fleet, should it gain control of the sea, can establish, without gettin, 
under the fire of a single gun, a base on its shores, pass in and ou 
at pleasure, have access to large quantities of valuable supplies of all 
kinds, and the operation of the great trunk rallway lines crossing the 
head of the bay. 

That is what the National Coast Defense Board said nine 
years ago. That is the way the board pictured the military 
deficiencies of the sea approaches to Baltimore and Washing- 
ton. Yet not one spadeful of earth has been turned to remedy 
that condition; not one spadeful. We kave purchased some 
land at Cape Henry at the mouth of the bay, but further than 
that we have not gone. However, the ordnance and engineer 
officers recently presented to Secretary Garrison an estimate 
of the amount of money necessary to go ahead with the plans 
for constructing the defenses at Cape Henry. That estimate 
amounted to $1,750,000 in round numbers. Principally on ac- 
count of the condition of the Treasury, Secretary Garrison de- 
clined to submit this sum to Congress as a supplemental esti- 
mate. I admit that it would have been useless to recommend 
a part of that sum. Unless he recommended the whole million 
and three-quarters dollars, it was no use recommending any- 
thing at all, or so the Army officers said. What the Secretary 
ought to have done was to recommend eyery cent of that esti- 
mate. In December of 1912, Gen. Leonard Wood, in response 
to a question by Mr. SHERLEY, in the hearings on the fortifica- 
tions bill on page 13, December 11, 1912, testified as follows. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The time of the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts has expired. 

Mr. CALDER. Mr. Chairman, I yield the gentleman two 
minutes more. 

Mr. GARDNER. Mr. Chairman, I read from the hearings: 

Mr. SHercey. It has been testified heretofore that so far as the 
continental United States was concerned we were not only adequately 
fortified, but in many instances overfortified? 

Gen. Woop. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SHERLEY. And you concur in that general proposition? 

Gen. Woop. Yes, sir. 

Mind you, it was before the big 15-inch guns were mounted on 
foreign vessels that Gen. Wood gave that testimony. Moreover, 
he had no sooner said“ Yes, sir,“ than he gave a long list of 
works yet to be undertaken in order to complete our necessary 
fortifications. The whole context shows that what Gen. Wood 
meant was that in certain places we had more guns than were 
necessary. He did not go into the question of the quality or 
range of the guns. The table which he presented that very 
day shows that he could not have meant that we had all the 
fortifications that were necessary. I haye called attention to 
Gen. Wood’s words because it is on that evidence that our 
opponents in part rely to confute our claim that more fortifica- 
tions are imperative. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. SHERLEY. I understand the gentleman from New York 
desires to yield some time to the gentleman from Wyoming? 

Mr. CALDER. Does the gentleman from Kentucky expect to 
have several speeches? 

Mr. SHERLEY. I doubt whether there will be more than one 
or two short speeches on this side, with the exception of my own. 
May I ask the Chair what the status of the time now is? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kentucky has 2 
hours and 42 minutes remaining. 

Mr. SHERLEY. How much has the other side? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York has 1 
hour and 33 minutes. 

Mr. SHERLEY. I can use a little time. 

Mr. CALDER. I will use some time if the gentleman wishes. 


Mr. SHERLEY. Just as the gentleman pleases. 
Mr. CALDER. I yield 30 minutes to the gentleman from 
Wyoming [Mr. MONDELL]. 
FORTIFICATIONS. 


Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, the bill now under consid- 
eration makes appropriations for the fortification of our con- 
tinental coasts and our insular possessions. It also carries ap- 
propriations for field artillery, for our present organization and 
for reserve purposes, and for ammunition, supplies, and reserves 
for coast and field guns of all classes. 

The committee recommends the expenditure during the next 
fiscal year of a little more than $6,000,000 for these purposes, 
the same being about $130,000 less than the amount of the esti- 
mates. I shall support the committee in its recommendation, 
because I am of the opinion that there is nothing in the present 
situation warranting an increase above the estimates. I am 
not, however, fully persuaded that the War Department would 
not have been justified in increasing its estimates for field 
artillery in view of its apparently relatively increased im- 
portance as a factor of modern war. 

This is the last of the supply bills to be passed by the House 
dealing with military and war establishments, and I congratu- 
late the House on not having been swept off its feet by the 
clamor and insistence of those who cite the present unfortunate 
conditions in Europe as a reason or excuse for greatly increased 
military and war expenditures. 

Much as we desire peace, we all realize the necessity of rea- 
sonable preparation for war, and we only differ in our view as 
to what constitutes reasonable preparation under present condi- 
tions. I am one of those who believe that while we should not 
ignore prevailing conditions in the world and while we should 
take any extra precautions and make any extra provision 
within reason which that situation may clearly and unmistak- 
ably demand, we should by our policy make it very clear that 
we do not propose to allow the conditions of war abroad to 
hurry or stampede us into the adoption of a policy of vast and 
exhaustive military preparation. It is rather our duty in the 
present crisis to accentuate our position as a nonmilitary peace- 
loving power. 

Whatever may be one’s opinion as to the kind of a military 
establishment we ought to maintain, or the amount of money 
we should spend upon it, it can not be truthfully said we have 
been niggardly in our appropriations, having appropriated for 
those purposes for the years 1905 to 1916, inclusive, $2,754,- 
(53,652.17, as follows: 


Army (1905-1916) 
Armories and arsenals 1 
Military posts ile 9 4) 

Deficiency acts MUATTAR ablishment, 1905-1914) 
Naval Establishment Bs e — 1. 557, 063. 
Military Academy (190 5-1916) T 15, 838, 755, 
Fortifications (1905-1916) --------------------- 5, 738, 253. 90 


Grant total. a A 


2, 754, 653, 652. 
Army appropriation acts, fiscal years 1905-1916. 


877. 070, 300. 
70, 396, 631. 64 


93, 374; 755. $ 
90; 958) 712. 
94, 266, 145. 51 
94, 241, 145. 51 
94. 214. 173. 06 


88 


Grand total pena sen tte —ð AA 8 1, 056, 992. 311. 88 


Naval Establishment appropriations, 1905—1916. 
$115, 4 20, 997, 


1916 (esa (as 


a bby Sha 04) 01 oea i m aE Sk 1, 557, 063, 534. 31 
Military 3 appropriation acts, fiscal years 1905-1916. 


1, 064, 668. 
1, 099, 302. 
13, 802, 873. 00 


1914— — — ——— 
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1 $997, 809. 54 
1916 (as reported to House) — 1. 037. 983. 37 


nr TTT 15, 838, 755. 91 
Fortification appropriation acts, 1905-1916, 


3 
1913 
56 


Grand total . —ůĩůĩů 111138, 28.890 
In detail our appropriation for these purposes, exclusive of 
armories and arsenals, military posts, and for various military 
purposes in deficiency acts totaling abont $49,000,000 for the 
period, have been as follows: 
A Navy, Military Academy, and fortificati iati 
pen’ . 1916, 3 asol siv: uy OA. civit 10 
appropriations for armories and arsenals and mili posts 
` ney appropriations for Military. Establishment amounting to 


9, 219, 786.17). 
Be pe APES Sa Sas eo —— $200, 983, 437. 89 
Fy Ae ea 182, 326, 957. 85 
1907 178, 230, 164. 07 
190 — . 12 
rr ree eS Ty Bt ACT 
1910— —... . Ss , 068. 55 
1911 SAN TTT. ˙ S S GA 
1912 — 223, 936, 670. 31 
1913_____ —— —uͤ—ö — — 238, 131, 342.16 
— ͤ — a — — 247, 796, 634. 26 
1915 — YS 246, 735, 461. 66 
1916 (as reported to House) , 902, 160, 21 


If we are as unprepared as some would have us believe, it 
certainly is not because we have not appropriated large sums of 
money. 

BAITING OF JAPAN. 

Speaking of preparation for the possibility of misunderstand- 
ings with foreign powers, I am reminded that there is one kind 
of preparation which those who most clamor for vast military 
and naval establishments seem to hold in light esteem, though 
in my opinion it is the best of all insurance against and the 
most effective preventive of war. I refer to the maintenance 
of open-mindedness and good will, of candor and consideration, 
of the confidence which begets confidence, in our attitude, not 
only as a Nation but also as individuals, toward the nations 
and the peoples of the world. 

The Constitution of the United States limits treason to acts 
of war against the United States or the adherence to and the 
giving of aid and comfort to its enemies. If it is treason in 
law to make war against one’s country, is it not treason in 
essence to increase the liability of war by constantly reiterating 
the possibility and prophesying the probability of war? If it is 
treason in law to give aid and comfort to the enemies of one’s 
country, is it not treason in substance to constantly proclaim 
that certain other nations and peoples, who have never given 
the slightest evidence of hostile intent, are inevitably destined 
and covertly inclined to engage us in hostilities? 

Some of those who, for reasons best known to themselves, 
indulge in what I am constrained to consider treasonable bait- 
ing of foreign peoples make a specialty of continually proclaim- 
ing the probability or the certainty, as they put-it, of an armed 
struggle some time in the future, near or remote, between our 
country and Japan. Such people are fortunately few in num- 
ber, but what they lack in number they make up in clamor and 
persistency. In my humble opinion these declarations and 
those who make them can not be too severely condemned. If 
their assertion had any basis, their reiteration could serve no 
good purpose. If a conflict between Japan and this country 
some time in the future, near or remote, were as inevitable as 
these alarmists would have us believe, it could not be avoided, 
and therefore no good purpose would be served by harrowing 
up men’s souls in advance in regard to them. 

If the theory of these bellicose and bloodthirsty gentlemen has 
been that they were performing a public service by attempting 
to rush the country into feverish and gigantic preparations for 
the conflict they prophesy, they ought by this time to have 
become convinced that their efforts and their labors are in vain, 
for the people have steadily refused to take them seriously or 
to approve the ambitious plans of military preparation which 
they seek to promote by alarms which would be shriekingly 
ridiculous if they were not profoundly mischievous. 

We have had. and no doubt will continue to have, problems 
and questions with the Government and people of Japan, as we 
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have with other Governments and peoples, which are more or 
less trying and vexatious. But no questions have arisen, none 
are likely to arise, that can not and will not be settled peace- 
fully by the exercise of a reasonable amount of patience and 
good judgment by the people and the Governments of the two 
nations. We have no plans or ambitions for the future—so far 
as we know Japan has none—which will afford any reason or 
excuse for a clash of interests that ern not be readily adjusted 
through diplomatic: channels. ‘Therefore I fail to see the 
slightest reason or excuse for the periodical fulminations of the 
AR eget who afflict their nightmares on a long-suffering 
public, i 

Our people have been so little disturbed by, and have paid so 
little attention to, these outbreaks of warning against the 
“yellow peril” that we might all of us treat them with the 
amused tolerance with which they are ordinarily received if it 
were not for the fact that this sort of agitation, kept up long 
enough and reiterated with sufficient frequency, must eventually 
have some effect, and that harmful and mischievous to the last 
degree. I have known evil-minded or empty-headed people 
to get an entire neighborhood by the ears by the wicked or silly 
magnifying of trifling disagreements or by inflaming latent 
prejudices. Little Johnnie Jones and Billy Smith, naturally and 
usually friendly, may by the frequent interference of fools or 
busybodies be gradually led to magnify their minor differences 
and disagreements into causes for belligerency and permanent 
estrangement. The best of neighbors will eventually quarrel if 
each — sufficiently urged that a quarrel between them is in- 
evitable. 

As it is with individuals and communities, so it is with na- 
tions. Constant suggestion, frequent assertion, everlasting re- 
iteration by those able to reach the public ear that two nations 
have aspirations and ambitions, plans and purposes which are 
irreconcilable and will not admit of adjustment by peaceful 
means, will eventually create a state of mind among both 
peoples in which the most trifling incident may light the spark 
of suspicion thus engendered and embroil nations which have 
no real inclination, reason, or even excuse for hostility in 
bloody and disastrous conflicts. It is this possible lamentable 
effect of the recital of these nightmares of apprehension, these 
groundless forebodings of hostilities, which take them out of 
the category of harmless vaporings, to be tolerated with good 
nature, and render them menaces to the public weal, which, 
while beyond the reach of statute, should receive condign 
punishment at the bar of public opinion. 

THE ADMINISTRATION’S ATTITUDE TOWARD MEXICO, 

Fortunately these utterances have been wholly on individual 
responsibility. The attitude of our Government, so far as I am 
advised, has been frank, friendly, and correct. The same can 
not, I regret to say, be said in regard to the attitude of our 
Government under this administration toward our neighboring 
Republic on the south, relative to which I wish to submit a few 
observations, 

On the 27th of this month one year will haye elapsed since 
I made my first speech in the House criticizing the attitude of 
the administration toward the Government and the people of 
Mexico. At that time the administration had had a little more 
than a year in which to determine upon, advance, and carry for- 
ward its policy toward our neighboring Republic. That speech, 
temperate though it was, was roundly assailed on the other side 
of the Chamber as an impertinent attempt to call into question 
the acts of the President in exercising his constitutional author- 
ity in dealing with foreign affairs; and even on this side there 
were gentleman who, hoping that by some chance or other the 
unhappy situation in Mexico might mend, doubted the wisdom 
of discussing the matter at that particular juncture. Later in 
the session and at various times, particularly on March 3, 
April 20, April 27, May 21, July 14 and 15, I addressed myself 
to various phases of our relations with and policy toward 
Mexico and the warring factions there. 

During the period covered by these addresses it became 
increasingly apparent to all careful observers and thoughtful 
students of affairs in Mexico, and the acts and the attitude of 
our administration toward them, that things were going from 
bad to worse down there and that the administration's policy 
and lack of policy were becoming more and more untenable and 
indefensible. And yet through it all so generous is the attitude 
of the American people, and properly so, toward the dealings 
of their Government with foreign powers, so hazy was the 
public mind with regard to the real situation in Mexico, and 
the actual facts with regard to our relations to them and to the 
various factions, and above all so keen was the public hope 
that in some way or other peace and order would be restored 
without the necessity of extensive, expensive, or prolonged acts 
of intervention, that the average citizen was inclined to with- 
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hold censure of acts and policies that he could not and did not 
wholly approve. 

This was the frame of the public mind when, just before the 
general elections last fall, with the overthrow of Huerta there 
came a temporary brief cessation of hostilities on a large scale, 
followed by the prompt issuance of the Democratic campaign 
book, with its fervent and flamboyant praise and eulogy of the 
President for the alleged restoration of peace and order in Mex- 
ico. Whether it was due to a promise to try to be good until 
after our election, or to a satiety of murder and plunder, on the 
part of those who had been the recipients of the administration’s 
favors and the beneficiaries of its policy, that brought about a 
brief welcome respite from the more pronounced and flagrant 
atrocities, I do not know, but, as was inevitable, this break in 
the saturnalia of bloodletting and rapine was only temporary. 

In the last few months the scenes and characters of the 
tragedy being enacted in Mexico have shifted and changed with 
bewildering rapidity. Presidents, generalissimos, and first 
chiefs have appeared in the spot light for a brief moment, to 
be rudely jostled and displaced by other aspiring candidates 
for brief and questionable notoriety and authority. Meanwhile 
the play has been constantly enlivened by a kaleidoscopic suc- 
cession of scenes of major and minor rapine, pillage, and out- 
rage. Above and over all has echoed and resounded the orches- 
tra accompaniment of infantry and artillery fire and the re- 
peated volleyings of murderous firing squads. 

At least four, and nobody knows how many more, individuals 
are now claiming, as President, first chief, or commander, 
primacy in this drama of anarchy and chaos, while innumerable 
lesser villains are valiantly contributing their share to com- 
plete the picture of desolation and despair. With industry 
paralyzed, commerce suspended, homes desolated, cities de- 
spoiled, ranches ruined, fields uncultivated, her citizenship plun- 
dered, hunted, and terrorized, Mexico lies bleeding in the 
midst of anarchy, her people menaced by pestilence and facing 
starvation. 

These deplorable conditions in Mexico are at last universally 
recognized and admitted, and more and more the part which 
our policy has played in producing them is being realized. From 
an attitude of a patient tolerance with the blunders of the ad- 
ministration’s policy our people have gradually passed through 
a period of apology for the administration's policy to one of clear 
and well-nigh universal disapproval and criticism of it. None 
seek to defend, but few to apologize for what has been done and 
left undone in our dealings with Mexico, while from every 
quarter are heard expressions of regret, criticism, or condem- 
nation. 

In this state of affairs I am not particularly disposed to 
further emphasize or accentuate the now well-nigh universal 
disapproval of the administration’s policy toward Mexico. I 
am not even disposed to assume the attitude of one who with 
the best of reason might, in the light of the present situation, 
very properly say, “I told you so.“ My only object in discussing 
the Mexican situation at this time is to point out and accentuate 
the fact that present conditions in Mexico, so far as the atti- 
tude of our administration has affected and produced them, is not 
due to any fluke or mischance of hard luck or adverse fortune, 
but is the inevitable result and consequence of a policy which 
was unwise, un-American, vicious, and indefensible from the 
start. The evil consequences which have followed have merely 
come as a logical and inevitable effect. 

In the address which I made on February 27 last on this sub- 
ject I expressed regret that my duty, as I saw and understood 
it, constrained me to criticize the administration in a matter 
relating to our foreign intercourse and relations. I stated that 
I was only persuaded to do so because I felt that the policy 
which the administration was pursuing did not afford “any 
substantial ground of hope or element of promise of improve- 
ment or solution of the conditions and problems” which con- 
fronted us in Mexico. I further stated that I was “ persuaded 
that the acts and attitude of our Government have had the 
effect of prolonging and extending the lamentable condition of 
appalling disorder and distress which prevail in Mexico; that 
the continuation of our present policy, or lack of policy, tends 
to retard indefinitely the establishment of orderly conditions 
and constitutional government.” I further stated on that occa- 
sion that as bad as conditions were in Mexico they would, “in 
my opinion, be infinitely worse if the aims and objects appar- 
ently desired by our administration shall be accomplished,” and 
I expressed the belief that under the policy that we were fol- 
lowing “the reign of rape and rapine, of plunder and murder 
that have desolated northern Mexico and set it back a genera- 
si in 5 and development will spread all over that 

r land.“ 


In a former discussion of the Mexican situation I expressed 
the opinion that the inevitable outcome in Mexico, owing 
largely to the attitude and acts of our Government, would be 
that the country, after being successively devastated by the 
armies of the different factions, would become the prey of a, 
number of rival leaders, each of whom would, in his own 
sphere, when not engaged in fighting the others, busy himself 
with exhausting, for his individual benefit and that of his im- 
mediate followers, the accumulations and the resources of the 
particular territory over which he held brutal and despotic 
sway. All these things have come true, and yet I am not a 
prophet or a son of a prophet, I was merely stating in ad- 
vance the inevitable effect of causes our policy helped set in 
motion and advanced in the accomplishment of their logical effect. 
I have no desire to weary the House with a repetition of what 
I have heretofore said with regard to our policy and its prob- 
able result, and I shall only review the matter briefly for the 
purpose of refreshing your recollection as to certain features 
of the administration’s policies, and again point out their fatal 
error, in order to emphasize the fact that what has happened is 
only what could have been reasonably expected. 

In an address which I delivered on April 3 last in Philadel- 
phia, before the American Association of Political and Social 
Science, and which appears on page 350 of the Appendix to the 
Recorp of last session, I reviewed the historie policy of our 
Government in dealing with foreign powers, and particularly 
with other American States, under conditions similar to those 
which then confronted this administration. I then called atten- 
tion to the fact that it had ever been our policy in dealing with 
these nations, while avoiding scrupulously the espousal of the 
cause of any one faction as against another, to endeavor to 
maintain correct diplomatic relations with the de facto Govern- 
ment without regard to its character or its personnel. 

The very first important act of this administration in its re- 
lations “ with those exercising authority in Mexico” consti- 
tuted a complete reversal of our time-honored policy and con- 
stituted an affront to the dignity of Mexico as an independent 
sovereignty. In his demands upon and his communications with 
“those exercising authority in Mexico” the President early 
erred in three important particulars—first, in declining to es- 
tablish regular official relations with the de facto Government 
in Mexico ånd in treating with those whom he described as 
“exercising authority in Mexico” irregularly and personally; 
second, in demanding the removal of the head of the de facto 
Government; third, in a variety of ways, officially and unoffl- 
cially, directly and indirectly, openly and covertly, aiding and 
encouraging a faction of the forces operating against the de 
facto Government. The first of these errors substituted per- 
sonal for official management in our relations with Mexico; 
the second challenged Mexico’s independence and sovereignty; 
the third was an act of indirect intervention which culminated 
in war—a little war, it is true, but a war, nevertheless. 

It does not excuse our inexcusable policy that it was in all 
probability drifted into rather than definitely determined upon. 
Rumor has it that at the beginning of the administration it 
was assumed, if not determined, in the Department of State 
that after a sufficient time had elapsed to emphasize the ab- 
horrence and the disapproval of our Government and people of 
the assassinations which immediately followed the establish- 
ment of the Huerta government our Government would, nc- 
cepting the fact and the situation, recognize the Huerta régime 
as the de facto authority in Mexico. It was realized and un- 
derstood that this recognition, if too long delayed, might lead 
to acts or expressions by those “exercising authority in Mex- 
ico” which would embarrass us in extending that recognition. 

The situation was one, therefore, demanding close attention 
and careful and diplomatic treatment. But the crucial moment, 
so it is said, approached, arrived, and passed while the Secretary 
of State filled lecture engagements. Observations were made, 
so it is said, by the head of the de facto government in Mexico 
and opinions were expressed by him relative to our acts and 
policy toward that government which did not set well with 
our Chief Executive, and then and there was determined the 
purely personal policy of hostility against the head of the de 
facto government, of interference with the affairs of Mexico, 
33 of indirect intervention in behalf of one of the warring fac- 
tions. 

What has happened is the inevitable, the logical result of the 
attitude thus assumed, an attitude of insult to the sovereignty of 
Mexico, an attitude disintegrating and trouble breeding in its 
effect. Our refusal to deal directly and officially with the de facto 
government, on the theory that Mexico was independent and sov- 
ereign, precludes the possibility of our recognizing, now or in the 
future, any de facto government that does not subject itself to 
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or meet the preposterous condition that we, or, rather, our 
President, shall judge the constitutional character of the de 
facto government. This policy and attitude deprive any gov- 
ernment established in Mexico of that recognition by foreign 
powers which is a helpful, if not an essential, aid to the estab- 
lishment of peace and order so long as there are any aspiring 
chieftains able to retain control of any considerable territory 
or population in Mexico. 

Not only has the policy thus pursued retarded the establish- 
ment of peace, but it has rendered us well-nigh helpless in the 
protection of the persons and property of our citizens. Our pol- 
icy has likewise rendered us impotent and ineffectual in ful- 
filling our duties and responsibilities toward other nations and 
their citizens, duties devolving upon us as Mexico’s nearest and 
most powerful neighbor and solemnly assumed by us under the 
Monroe doctrine. Hundreds of Americans haye lost their lives, 
thousands have been insulted, despoiled, and outraged, and the 
property of Americans running into the hundreds of millions 
has been destroyed or rendered valueless. The nationals of 
other countries, more particularly those of Spain, who have 
relied upon us because we assumed responsibility for them, have 
suffered outrage, indignity, and death. Foreign property, espe- 
cially that of Spaniards, has been confiscated, looted, or de- 
stroyed. We stand before the bar of public opinion of the 
world condemned for our failure to meet and live up to responsi- 
bilities we have ourselves assumed. 

The only answer or excuse made or offered on this floor or 
elsewhere for our failure and dereliction has been in the false 
claim that the President has preserved peace with Mexico. The 
President has not maintained peace between the United States 
and Mexico. He inaugurated and carried on a war which but 
for the weakness of the de facto government in Mexico would 
have been long and bloody and which, except for the splendid 
gallantry and heroism of our soldiers and sailors, was as in- 
glorious as it was brief. 

The oft-reiterated declaration on this floor and elsewhere that 
the President preserved peace with Mexico while the Repub- 
licans were clamoring for war is as silly as it is untrue. No 
one on this floor, no one in a position of responsibility anywhere, 
so far as I know, has desired or demanded war with Mexico. I 
certainly have not. I did not approve the little war we had. I 
have never believed that intervention was necessary or desirable. 
We might have avoided the loss of $15,000,000 and a score of gal- 
lant lives at Vera Cruz or we might haye made that sacrifice of 
some value by holding or extending our control. 

There was a way to measurably protect our people and their 
property in Mexico, and to have reasonably, probably satisfac- 
torily, fulfilled our obligations to other countries and their 
citizens without intervention and without further expense than 
that of holding as we have done a considerable body of troops 
on the Mexican border. 

Had we followed our time-honored policy and in due and 
proper course recognized the Huerta government as the de facto 
government in Mexico, or merely recognized that government 
us the government in control of that portion of Mexico, and 
made no demands upon it other than the protection of the lives 
and property of our citizens and those of other nations we should 
have had the good will of that government and the people 
friendly to it, and the lives and property of our citizens and 
other foreigners would have been respected and protected. As 
a matter of fact, Americans and other foreigners were protected 
in their persons and in their property by that government in 
spite of our indefensible attitude toward it. 

If, further, we had remained neutral toward the warring 
factions in northern Mexico, had treated them without fear and 
without favor and laid upon them the single injunction and con- 
dition that in their conflict with the Huerta government they 
must see to it that the persons of our citizens and of other for- 
eigners were respected and their property protected as far as pos- 
sible under the conditions of war which existed, had we made it 
clear to Villa and Carranza that any failure to afford this respect 
and protection would be swiftly followed by the advance of our 
forces across the border, and that failure to punish promptly 
outrage or destruction, which might occur in spite of efforts 
to prevent it, would be followed by a swift and effective blow, 
we would, in my opinion, have had little reason for complaint. 

One time and another the President has said some very ex- 
traordinary things about Mexico and his policy in dealing with 
that country and people, but the most remarkable of all his 
utterances on the subject are contained in the very peculiar 
speech which he made at Indianapolis on Jackson Day. Among 
other things the President said: 


I hold it as a fundamental principle, and so do you, that every people 
has the right to determine its own form of government, 
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It is curious that the President had forgotten or overlooked 
this fundamental principle when he assumed the right to tell 
the people of Mexico through John Lind what kind of a govern- 
ment they should have. The claim the President then made 
that he, and not the people of Mexico, had the right to say 
what sort of a government they should have and who should 
be at the head of it, was the basis and the beginning of the 
administration’s blunders and errors in Mexico. 

The President further uttered the very obvious truth, The 
country is theirs. The government is theirs.” And then, as 
though to valiantly ward off some evil-minded intermeddler, 
he declared with emphasis “and so far as my influence goes 
while I am President nobody shall interfere with them.“ No- 
body has been interfering with them but the President, and he 
has interfered with them and with their affairs directly and 
indirectly and has brought to the support of that interference 
the Army, the Navy, and all the moral and political influences 
of a great nation. Probably what the President meant was 
that he did not intend to have anyone interfere with Mexico 
but himself. That is evident enough. Persistent rumor has it 
that our interests in the Panama Canal were put in jeopardy, 
if not surrendered, in order that the President might have a 
free hand to interfere with Mexico in just the way he desired. 

Perhaps the most extraordinary statement which the Presi- 
dent made at Indianapolis was, “If I am strong I am ashamed 
to bully the weak.” This expression leads me to hope that the 
President is regretting the way he bullied the Huerta govern- 
ment and the people of Mexico who were favorable to that 
government. Finally, the President said that he thought the 
Mexicans should have just as long as they wanted for blood- 
letting and to settle their affairs. To all of which, with certain 
reservations, we say, “Amen.” But why did not the President 
think about that and take that view of the matter 18 months 
ago, when he was setting himself up as a dictator over Mexi- 
can affairs? Extraordinary as it may seem, the one feature 
of the situation which is primarily our affair, with regard to 
which it is our right and our duty to have much to say and to 
say it with emphasis, the President entirely ignored in his 
Indianapolis speech. He made no reference whatever to our 
right and our duty to demand and enforce the protection of our 
citizens and the citizens of other nations, responsibility for 
whom we had assumed. 

The people of Mexico have a right to the sort of government 
they desire. They have the right to have at the head of that 
government whoever they please or whoever they shall tolerate, 
They have the right to quarrel among themselves as much as 
they please. These rights which the President now asserts, as 
though some one else were denying them, he himself denied. On 
the other hand, we have a right, it is our duty, to demand and 
secure protection for the persons and property of those for whom 
we are responsible, but we have failed utterly so to do. For the 
first time in a large and important affair of our foreign relations 
the policy adopted and followed has been one of continuous 
blunders, of profound and lamentable error and bad judgment. 
We have neither protected our own people nor the people of other 
nations we were pledged to protect. Every American in Mexico 
has been disappointed and humiliated by our acts and attitude. 
Foreign Governments can not help feeling contempt for our 
failure to perform our duty toward their citizens, If we have 
a friend or well-wisher left among all the waring factions in 
Mexico, he has not been heard from. We have finally excluded 
ourselves in a large measure from even the uncertain and un- 
official relationships our Government for a long time maintained 
with the various factions in Mexico, and are therefore more 
than ever helpless to extend protection or exercise influence 
amid the reign of chaos and anarchy, This, then, is the sorry 
outcome, the sad and lamentable effect, of the policy which 
our administration and its supporters have so proudly and 
hopefully proclaimed. [Applause.] 

Mr. SHERLEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 minutes to the 
gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. JOHNSON]. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. Mr. Chairman, 35 years 
ago I went out from a small denominational college in South 
Carolina. There are other institutions of higher literary stand- 
ard, but nowhere on this earth is there an institution where the 
moral and religious atmosphere is better. On the occasion of 
my graduation from that institution the subject of my discourse 
was the advocacy of an international court that would try dif- 
ferences between nations as courts in all civilized countries 
adjust differences between individuals. I live in the hope that 
the day will come when there will be a great court for all the 
nations of the earth, presided over by men of such distinguished 
ability and character that its judgments will be respected and 
enforced just as the decrees and judgments of the courts of 
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civilized countries are to-day. I am sorry that at this time the 
great newspapers and magazines of this country have assumed 
the attitude they have. If the great metropolitan dailies and 
the magazines would devote one-half of the space to preaching 
peace on earth and £ higher civilization and Christianity among 
men that they now devote to trying to scare the American people 
and the American Congress into great appropriations for the 
Army and Navy they would render a distinct service to human 
kind. [Applause.] I looked over one of the great papers this 
morning and there were three separate articles intended to in- 
flame the minds of the people and to excite the Congress to 
make larger appropriations. 

But, Mr. Chairman, we are making progress. The Congress 
has not been swept off its feet to the extent some gentlemen 
hoped, and while our progress to a higher civilization and a 
higher enlightenment is not as rapid as some of us would like 
to see it, we are still making progress. There was a time in 
the history of Massachusetts when the people believed in 
witches. ‘There was a time when the people lay awake at 
night studying about plans and methods to protect themselves 
against the witches, because it was said that the witches could 
come through the keyholes and get into rooms in all kinds of 
ways. We have departed from such superstitions as that, and 
we look back in amazement now that an intelligent people 
should ever have believed in such nonsense. I can remember 
when the dueling code was quite the thing. Do gentlemen 
around me now remember that at one time in our history it 
was common for public men, when they felt that their dignity 
and their honor had been assailed, to insist that there was but 
one way to defend that honor, and that way was to meet 
their opponent at 10 or 20 paces and shoot it out? We are 
getting away from that sort of false sense of honor. We are 
getting away from that sort of civilization. We are getting 
away from that sort of barbarism; and we live in the hope 
that the day will come when our people will look back in abso- 
lute amazement and astonishment at such arguments as have 
been made on this floor about war and the preparation for 
war. I want to embalm in this Recorp my idea of civilization 
for the benefit of my children and other children who shall 
come after. It is such speeches as have been made in this 
House and on the stump, when printed in the newspapers, that 
are intended to stir people, to excite the people, and they may 
do incalculable harm. They remind me of telliny a child ghost 
stories in the dark. If you want to make a child perfectly 
miserable, sit down in the dark hours of the night and tell that 
child ghost stories, and then tell the child to go to a neighbor’s 
house past a graveyard, or go upstairs and go to bed in the 
dark. 

And these wild speeches that have been made in Congress and 
out of Congress, as I said a moment ago, are intended to have, 
and do have, just such an effect on timid people as the telling 
of ghost stories in the dark has on children. If there ever were 
a time in the history of this Republic when men ought to be 
talking peace, and men ought to be talking in favor of reducing 
these great appropriations for guns and ships, now is the time. 
[Applause.] 

I believe when the war broke out in Europe last August and 
involved all the great warlike nations, the people were prepared 
to believe that every argument upon which we had based our 
previous appropriations for the Army and for the Navy had 
been proved to be false. We have been making these appro- 
priations ever since I have been in Congress—14 years—upon 
the basis that preparedness insured peace. The war in Europe 
has demonstrated what some of us have believed all the time, 
that that was not true. It is no more true with nations than it 
is with individuals. A man who carries revolvers in his pocket 
is the man that gets into shooting scrapes, and not the fellow 
who does not. It is the nation that prepares for war that gets 
into war, and not the nations that do not, and that was clearly 
demonstrated by the war in Europe. The people would have 
reached that conclusion. Instantly there was such an agita- 
tion set up in this country, and such a propaganda as we have 
never had in your day or mine, in favor of increasing the ap- 
propriations. We are utterly unprepared, according to these 
wild statements that have been made. Then, if we are utterly 
unprepared, we have wasted untold hundreds of millions in the 
last 20 years. There is one of two things true, either the 
Army and the Navy men have squandered the money or have 
not used it in the proper way, because we have certainly ap- 
propriated money enough to put us in a state of defense, 

I do not think this country is in any danger of war. It is 
possible that any man in our presence may be assassinated 
between this House and his home to-night, but it is so abso- 
lutely improbable that such a thing will happen that no man 
has little enough sense to sit here and worry about it until he 


gets ready to start for home. So it is in regard to this country 
getting into war. It is possible, but it is so remotely im- 
probable that nobody need to bother in thinking about it. Cer- 
tainly not at this time, when all the great powers of the earth 
have all they can take care of on their hands now. Who is 
going to fight you now? Who is going to land in New York and 
actually take charge of the multimillionaires and lay a ran- 
som of $5,000,000,000 upon them? I saw a statement like 
that printed in a morning paper, taken from some article, book, 
or magazine written by one of these alarmists. There is no 
sense in that sort of talk. There are plenty of people in New 
York who are poor in this world’s goods but who have the 
physical strength to take hold of one of these multimillionaires 
any day upon the street and rob him; but they do not do it, 
because this is a law-abiding country. And so no nation is going 
15 ET to land an army on our shores. What would they do 
‘or? 

Mr. Chairman, I wanted to make this statement, relating 
somewhat to the bill now under consideration, because I have 
been hearing speeches ever since this session of Congress began 
that are so far from my idea of what our duty is in this 
emergency that I wanted to state what I believe ought to be 
done. I believe the great American Republic ought to take 
the lead of all the nations of the world and undertake to estab- 
lish a higher civilization and a higher Christianity, undertake 
to. establish a great court to settle the differences between 
the nations as differences between men are settled. [Applause.] 
I stand for peace in all the world and peace among all man- 
kind. I may be in the minority now, but the doctrine which I 
preach will stand the test of analysis; it will stand before any 
tribunal where reason instead of passion and ignorance and 
superstition controls. 

Mr. GARDNER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. And it will stand in the 
court in the great hereafter when we all appear there, 

Mr. GARDNER. Will the gentleman yield before he takes 
his seat? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. Certainly. 

Mr. GARDNER. Would he submit to that court the question 
of the Monroe doctrine? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. Oh, I do not care to dis- 
cuss the Monroe doctrine. The men who advocated the Monroe 
doctrine no more preached the kind of doctrine that the 
gentleman from Massachusetts is preaching than the Savior of 
the world preached the doctrine that we now hear on this floor. 
[Applause. ] 

Mr. SHERLEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from Connecticut [Mr. LONERGAN]. 

THE ACHIEVEMENTS OF JOHN FITCH. 


Mr. LONERGAN. Mr. Speaker, I desire to call the atten- 
tion of the House to a subject which is of special interest to 
Connecticut, and particularly to the first congressional district, 
which I have the honor to represent. In the interests of his- 
torical accuracy there is a strong sentiment in Connecticut in 
favor of according justice to an inventor whose genius gave 
mankind one of our most vaj::able inventions. I refer to John 
Fitch, a native of Connecticut. 

The records compiled by Admiral Bunce Section, Navy League 
of the United States, Hartford, Conn., and historical works 
which I have at hand, prove clearly that the discovery, inven- 
tion, and successful application of steam propulsion of vessels 
through water—the first in all history—belongs in all justice, 
honor, and of right to John Fitch, a native of Windsor (now 
South Windsor), State of Connecticut. Fitch’s steamboat in- 
vention dates back to April, 1785. His practical drawings and 
models which showed the screw propeller, as well as paddles, 
were exhibited the same year to the American Philosophical 
Society of Philadelphia, Pa. 

FITCH IN 1786. 

In 1786, upon the petition of Fitch, New Jersey granted him 
sole and exclusive rights in her navigable waters for a period 
of 14 years for his steamboat invention. This original peti- 
tion of Fitch, which was lost for many years, has been found 
recently—1914—by Adjt. Gen. Wilbur F. Sadler, of New Jersey, 
and photographie copy of same forwarded to Connecticut. 

In 1787 four other States, viz, Delaware, Pennsylvania, Vir- 
ginia, and New York granted Fitch similar rights in their 
navigable waters for a period of 14 years for his steamboat in- 
vention. These grants to Fitch were made 20 years before 
Robert Fulton launched his first steamboat, the Clermont, on 
the Hudson River, in 1807. 

In 1789 the United States National Government was formed, 
taking over the control of the navigable waters of the several 
States. 
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In 1791 the National Government granted Fitch letters pat- 
ent for his steamboat invention for a period of 14 years. 

In 1796 Fitch also constructed a steamboat out of a ship's 
yawl, moved by a screw propeller, upon the Collect Pond, New 
York City. 

In 1798, nine years after control of navigable waters of New 
York had passed over to the National Government and seven 
years after the National Government had granted Fitch letters 
patent for his steamboat invention, Chancellor Robert R. Living- 
ston petitioned the then Legislature of New York to repeal the 
act of 1787 which granted Fitch rights in the navigable waters 
of his State and to grant him, Livingston, similar rights in the 
navigable waters of New York. This extraordinary petition 
of Livingston for a limited period of 20 years was granted, 
notwithstanding New York had no navigable rights to grant to 
anybody, they having been passed over to the National Govern- 
ment in 1789. 

In 1803, five years later, Livingston again petitioned the then 
Legislature of New York to extend these so-called rights in the 
navigable waters of this State to Robert Fulton. 

NO “CLERMONT” TILL 1807. 

Up to this date, 1803, Livingston's and Fulton’s experiments 
in steam propulsion of vessels through water “had proved 
fruitless,” and they asked this legislature to grant them two 
years more of time to determine the practicability of their ex- 
periments, which was granted, conditioned, however, that “if 
successful“ these experiments should be submitted to a com- 
mission, Fulton’s Clermont was not launched on the Hudson 
River until 1807. 

In 1808 the then Legislature of New York granted Livingston 
and Fulton confiscatory penalties. 

These so-called “rights” were exercised by Livingston and 
Fulton up-to 1812, when they brought suit against Van Ingen 
and others for infringement of these “rights,” and were sus- 
tained by the New York courts. 

Some time after 1812 these “rights” were assigned to John 
R. Livingston, and he assigned them to Aaron Ogden, of New 
Jersey. 

Ogden made memorial and petition to the then Legislature of 
New York of 1814, which was referred to a select committee 
to hear the controversy between John Fitch and Livingston and 
Fulton on priority of invention pertaining to steamboats, when 
claimants appeared by counsel, and on March 8, 1814, this com- 
mittee reported that the Livingston and Fulton steamboats were 
in substance the invention of John Fitch, patented to him in 
1791 by the National Government of the United States. 

Ogden then brought suit against Thomas Gibbons for infringe- 
ment of these so-called “ rights” obtained from Livingston and 
Fulton, and he—Ogden—was sustained by the New York courts, 
but which on appeal by Gibbons went to the Supreme Court of 
the United States and was heard at the February term, 1824. 
Daniel Webster appeared for the appellant, Gibbons. The 
United States Supreme Court reversed and annulled all these 
legislative grants made by New York to Livingston and Fulton, 
sustaining Mr. Webster’s argument, that these legislative grants 
created a monopoly to Livingston nad Fulton with “ confiscatory 
penalties,” which were hostile to all the other citizens of New 
York, hostile to the citizens of all the other States, and hostile 
to the sovereignty of the United States. This ended the Liv- 
ingston and Fulton monopoly. 

FULTON’S OWN ADMISSIONS. 

In addition to the above, Fulton’s own declarations are con- 
clusive. In his letter to Lord Stanhope November, 1793, Fulton 
says: 

In June, 1793, I began the experiments on the steamships. My 
first design was to imitate the spring in the tail of a salmon. For 
this purpose I 8 a large bow to be wound up by the steam 
engine and the collected force attached to the end of a paddle, as in 
No. 1, let off, would urge the vessel forward.” 

It was this identical year—i793—that Fulton borrowed 
from Mr. Vail, our consul at L’Orient, France, Fitch’s drawings 
and specifications of the steamboat Fitch had been running on 
the Delaware River three, four, and five years before 1793, car- 
rying passengers and making 7 to 8 miles an hour. Such was 
the beginning of Fulton’s crude experiments in steam propulsion 
of vessels through water—by imitating the spring in the tail of 
a salmon, by use of a steam engine to wind up a bow attached 
to the end of a paddle, let off, would urge the vessel forward. 
And the ending came when in 1814 the select committee reported 
to the New York Legislature that the Fulton and Livingston 
steamboats were in substance the invention of John Fitch, 
patented to him in 1791 by the National Government of the 
United States. 

It seems incredible that the promoters of the Hudson-Fulton 
celebration, New York City, 1909, should have been ignorant 
of the facts of record in their own State, and especially that 


the select committee appointed by the New York Legislature of 
1814 on petition of Aaron Ogden, of New Jersey, reported that 
Livingston and Fulton’s steamboats were in substance the in- 
vention of John Fitch, patented to him by our National Goy- 
ernment in 1791, and, further, that Fulton himself never claimed 
priority for steamboat invention, and still further that all the 
grants made by the Legislatures of the State of New York to 
Livingston and Fulton were reversed and annulled by the Su- 
preme Court of the United States in 1824. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Mr. Chairman, may I ask how much time 
I have remaining? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman has now 1 hour and 57 
minutes, ia 

Mr. SHERLEY. I do not now see anyone present on the 
floor to whom I have offered time. If the gentleman from New 
1 85 desires to yield some time, I shall be glad to have him 

0 50. 

Mr. CALDER. I yield 30 minutes to the gentleman from 
Minnesota [Mr. MILLER]. : 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. Chairman, I desire at the outset to ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks in the Recorp for the 
purpose only of printing a paper prepared some years ago by the 
Hon. S. D. Fess, of Ohio, giving the inside history of the writing 
of Washington’s Farewell Address. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. 
MILLER] asks unanimous consent to extend his remarks by 
printing in the Recorp the document indicated by him? Is 
there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. Chairman, I certainly approach any dis- 
cussion of military matters with a great deal of diffidence. 
While military matters have always been attractive to me as 
to many another citizen and civilian, and probably have re- 
ceived more side study from me than any other subject in which 
I have ever been engaged, yet my own limitations are so vast 
that I do not feel like hazarding anything like judgment or 
expressing very much in the way of an opinion. Therefore I 
would not on this occasion offer any remarks at all did I not 
feel it necessary that something be said and that some expres- 
sion be given to some features of our national defense that it 
seems never will be allowed to get out. I have no words what- 
ever in the way of criticism of the committee that presents this 
bill, nor have I any words of criticism respecting the character 
of hearings which they had. I hope I make that emphatic. 
But I do think that at this particular time it is unfortunate 
that there was not had before the committee certain Army and, 
perhaps, Navy men of great military attainments, to give ex- 
pression to their viewpoint on these matters of fundamental 
importance to the Nation. The committee had before it Gen. 
Weaver, the commanding officer of the Coast Artillery, and a 
splendid officer, Gen. Crozier, Chief of the Bureau of Ordnance, 
an officer of the very highest attainments, character, and honor, 
and the Secretary of War; and that is all. Those were the only 
ones of military training that were permitted to say a word on 
our Nation’s defenses. It was only, as I assume, and I think 
I assume correctly, by reason of his battering-ram persistence 
that the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. GARDNER] got be- 
fore the committee and participated somewhat in the hearings. 

Mr. GARDNER. Mr. Chairman—— 

The CHAIRMAN. Will the gentleman yield to the gentleman 
from Massachusetts? 

Mr. MILLER. Certainly. 

Mr. GARDNER. The gentleman surely does not think it was 
on account of not naming officers that should be summoned that 
this omission to summon officers occurred? The gentleman does 
not suppose that I failed to furnish this committee with the 
names of officers that I would like to have summoned, as I did 
in the other committees? 

Mr. MILLER. I am not certain of the facts, and yet it was 
my impression certainly, that, knowing the gentleman as I do, 
he made every possible effort. 

Mr. GARDNER. I did. 

Mr. MILLER (continuing). To have these men summoned 
and permitted to appear before this committee. 

Mr. GARDNER, And I asked to have before this committee 
the Chief of Staff, Gen. Wood. 

Mr. MILLER. Therefore, without posing as a military ex- 
pert, but simply giving to the House the opinions that these 
military experts have given me, I offer the few remarks that I 
do on this occasion. 

The first thing I want to speak about is the type of gun 
carriage with which our coast-defense guns are now mounted. 
I do not for a moment offer myself in the arena of discussion, 
often acrimonious, that has been had in years past over the 
Buffington-Crozier type of disappearing-gun carriage, but I do 
offer this, that the present type of disappearing-gun carriage 
in use generally in our coast fortifications is not adapted, and 
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can not be adapted, to large guns of long range. For certain 
very well-established reasons, not to mention the complexity of 
their structure, which is a very incidental feature after all, 
this type of gun carriage is not adapted to guns of large 
caliber. By reason of the mechanical nature of their struc- 
ture—and their essential structure—they can not be made 
reasonably to cover what is known as all-around fire. I believe 
there are four or five guns, perhaps a few more, that have 
been constructed of that kind in our fortifications, but the 
number is infinitesimally small. 

Now, I observe the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. SHERLEY] 
smiles. I do not doubt that he smiles. He thinks what I am 
saying is foolishness. I do not blame him at all, for the reason 
that he has obtained his knowledge and his information and 
his opinions from the same channels that have ever led in times 
past and ‘still lead to the House of Representatives from the 
Military Establishment. Some of us on the ontside have jour- 
neyed a little afield and have endeavored to get the information 
from the men who are serving the guns, from the men who are 
charged with the responsibility of standing up and shooting 
and being shot at if the shock of battle ever comes to our land. 

In his own hearing Col. Winslow, not a military man, but an 
engineering officer of high rank, has stated, as the gentleman 
from Kentucky will recall, that the Crozier-Buffington disap- 
pearing gun carriage is not adapted, and his experience and 
observation and mechanical judgment go to show that it can 
not be well adapted, to all-around gunfire. Any attempt to con- 
struct that kind of an emplacement involves an expenditure of 
money that runs into enormous figures and practically destroys 
the safety zone for the men serving the guns. There is not a 
gun, so far as I know, mounted on our coast fortifications and 
now ready for use of a greater caliber than 12 inches. Recently, 
when the big guns of foreign navies were at work, the people 
of our Nation were aroused over the fact that our coast fortifi- 
cations were not equipped with guns the equal in caliber and 
range of guns that might be brought to bear against them— 
guns that are in foreign navies of the world. I have no doubt 
but that that idea was accentuated when we read recently of 
the battle in the North Sea, where the British ship Lion, as I 
recall, or Tiger—one or the other—actually made effective hits 
at a range of 17,000 yards, while the maximum range of our 
12-inch guns in our coast fortifications is only 14,000 yards with 
a projectile such as they call their heaviest or maximum size. 
From 12,000 to 14,000 yards was the reasonable average maxi- 
mum distance those guns could be fired with effect. 

Recognizing this, we find the recommendation made—and the 
subcommittee saw fit to act upon it—to make a 15 or 16 inch 
gun out of the 12-inch gun by pointing it up a little higher in 
the air. It is not proposed, so far as I understand, to increase 
the powder charge. If anything, they are going to make the 
projectile a little lighter in weight, so that it is not that they 
intend to make a heavier projectile. 

Now, everybody knows that the striking force of any object 
depends upon the speed with which it goes and its weight. Is 
there any child in America old enough to have studied mathe- 
matics at all who thinks that a projectile of a given weight, 
fired with the same amount of ammunition, when it has trav- 
eled 20,000 yards will strike with the same effect and force 
that it would strike had it been fired at 12,000 yards? Every- 
body knows that as you increase the distance of the moving 
projectile you decrease its striking power. Therefore, its veloc- 
ity being less and the weight of the projectile the same, the 
concussion is very much reduced. 

I was quite amused to note some of the cocksure smugness 
of certain conversations or statements in the hearings, when it 
was said that, while we might have some disadvantage in point- 
ing these guns up in the air, yet when the bullet or projectile 
came down it might strike, instead of on the side of the ship, 
on the top, and therefore have some of the force of a mortar— 
the vaporing thought of a man reaching for an excuse! You 
never can make a 15-inch gun out of a 12-inch gun, and every- 
body knows that. 

I think I know one reason why guns of a larger caliber have 
not been made in the last two or three years, although we are 
making some of 14 inch, have mounted some in the insular pos- 
sessions, and have some ready for the United States, while, in 
addition, it is proposed now to construct our main coast bat- 
teries of guns having 16-inch caliber. I believe it was Gen. 
Weaver, in the hearings, who said that in his opinion and that 
of the board that considered the matter recently, guns should 
be constructed for coast defenses of 16-inch caliber. Evidently 
none of them thought you could point a 12-inch gun a Tittle 
171777... ee ee or a 16 inch gun 
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16 inch guns. Not at all. I am simply advocating that here- 
after, in line with what Gen. Weaver has suggested, the guns 
that we build and hereafter mount shall be of larger caliber; 
and such guns, I do not believe, can be placed successfully upon 
a disappearing-gun carriage. 

And I can give you in just a moment or two my reasons for 
that belief. Several years ago, when I visited one of the 
fortresses of the United States, like anyone would be, I was 
interested in the big guns. I had a captain of a battery explain 
them to me somewhat in detail. He was a most efficient officer. 
I will say to you that this fortification is the strongest in con- 
tinental United States. I was admiring, with American enthusi- 
asm, the disappearing-gun carriage, and I asked him if it were 
not superior to all of the other gun carriages in the world, if any 
other nation had anything like that which we possessed, if this 
did not give us a superior position over any of the other 
nations of the world; and he laughed. He said that for a gun 
no greater than 10 inches it was fine, but that for 12 inches it 
was far inferior to the barbette type. I thought perhaps he was 
an isolated individual; that perhaps he was a crank; that pos- 
sibly he did not express the opinion of his brother officers. ‘So 
from that day until the present, every time I have visited a 
fort—and I have visited a great many in the United States and 
outside in our insular possessions—I have sought out the Coast 
Artillery officers, and I have asked the question, “ For 12-inch 
and larger guns is the disappearing-gun carriage that we now 
have better or as good as the barbette or turret type?” I want 
to say to you that of all the men I have asked I have never 
found a man who failed to say that the present disappearing- 
gun carriage is inferior to the barbette or the turret type. They 
told me that when it comes to the matter of safety to the man, 
which is one of the important features advocated by those who 
favor this type of gun carriage, when you come to a gun of the 
size of 12 inches or greater, the distance the gun is compelled to 
move back into the emplacement is so great that the safety 
Space is materially lessened, and the protection is probably no 
greater, if it is as great as in the barbette type. 

But to my mind this is the greatest feature of all: They 
tell me that for a 12-inch gun or gun of larger size the disap- 
pearing type is of comparatively slow fire. I was surprised 
when I heard that, because I had heard it said that one of the 
great things in favor of the disappearing-gun carriage was that 
the recoil of the discharge of the gun sent it back right where 
the ammunition was and that the shell could be rammed in, 
and by the time the gun got back up it was ready for firing. 
Now, I have read the essays of several of the Army officers 
comparing the two types of carriage. There are elements of 
time saved by both systems, and some of the officers say one 
about balances the other for the smaller guns. But we are 
confronted with this fact: The highest speed with which a 
12-inch gun has been fired in the history of our fortifications 
is a little less than two shots a minute—about one and three- 
quarters a minute and the maximum speed that is fixed by the 
Chief of Artillery in the hearings as a basis for the number of 
rounds for a two-hour engagement is 45 seconds, or two shots 
in a minute and a half. We are confronted with the fact that 
in all of the navies of the world, so far as I know, the 12-inch 
guns are being fired from six to ten times a minute. Therefore 
one gun with the barbette carriage, with the proper methods 
of loading it, would be equal to about three of the disappearing 
type. 

I want to confess and admit that in many of the tests that 
are now had it is shown that by our present system of loading 
in the barbette type the speed is probably not much greater, if 
it is as great as with the disappearing carriage. But there has 
been no change for 30 years in the method of elevating the 
ammunition to the gun in the barbette type. Every other na- 
tion in the world has, by mechanical devices, revolutionized 
that system, and we can do it ourselves in one month’s time if 
we will but set our minds to it. 

I found one thing more, I found that military men in the 
Coast Artillery Service lamented the fact that the muzzle veloc- 
ity of our coast artillery has been lowered from 2,550 feet per 
second, as it was ‘a few years ago, to 2,250 feet per second, as 
itis now. This is in spite of the fact that all the other nations 
ix the world, in their coast artillery and in their navies, have 
increased the muzzle velocity of their guns, until now in Eng- 
land it is 3,000 feet per second and in Germany 3,080 feet per 
second, while we, in the grand old United States of America, 
have dropped down to 2.250. Food for thought! I inquired 
why this was. Not all answered. Most said they did not know, 
but those who did answer said that in their judgment our 
Ordnance Department was afraid of the disappearing-gun car- 
riage, and that the muzzle velocity had Been lowered to save 
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Now, if some of these things are true, if any of ther are true, 
the subject ought to be and ought to have been investigated. 
These younger men who are actively in the work of manning 
tLeso fortifications, who are engaged in the actual work of 
handling these guns, ought to have an opportunity to express 
their views, which opportunity has not been given in this Con- 
gress, and so far as I know has not been given for a great 
many years past, and the only reason why I say they ought co 
Ea ve been given an opportunity at this session is because the 
subject is now a live one, more alive perhaps than it has been 
fo. a long period of time. 

ee GREEN of Iowa. Will the gentleman from Minnesota 
yield? 

Mr. MILLER. Certainly. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I am very much interested in what the 
gentleman has said, and I agree with him with reference to 
the Buffington-Crozier carriage; but I was under the impression 
that the reason why the muzzle velocity had been lowered was 
because of the fact that the greater the muzzle velocity the 
greater the amount of erosion of the rifling of the gun, and that 
it had been found that the high velocity had resulted in shorten- 
ing the life of the gun, bringing about its early destruction— 
that is, bringing about such inaccuracy that after a certain num- 
ber of rounds it was of no practical value. 

Mr. MILLER. I am not certain as to that. I will say, how- 
ever, that I have heard it stated by the officers in the Coast 
Artillery Corps that they had been told that the reason why the 
decrease had been made in the muzzle velocity was because of 
the erosion, but that they did not believe that was the primary 
reason. 

I think, however, it is natural to assume, and we must admit, 
that there would be some decrease in the erosion by decreasing 
the speed at which the projectile is fired. Even a nonmilitary 
man like myself can recognize that. But if that is the reason, 
why have all the other nations of the world increased the muzzle 
velocity of their big cannon? The answer is that efficiency is 
the supreme test, and apparently we have journeyed far back- 
ward in efficiency while other nations have advanced, 

Mr. GARDNER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLER. I will. 

Mr. GARDNER. Is it not a fact that it was Gen. Crozier 
himself who testified in the hearings that the guns would wear 
out in much less than 300 shots if they had a higher velocity 
than 2,250 feet; was it not Gen. Crozier defending his own 
pieces? 

Mr. MILLER. I think that is entirely true. The gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. Hamirton], a short time ago when the 
gentleman from Massachusetts was speaking, asked him some- 
thing in reference to mortars, and the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts replied, giving some account of the making of mortars 
and what the mortar was expected to do; and in response to a 
further question, he said that in Hawaii it had been found 
necessary to at least suggest some land defense to protect Pearl 
Harbor. Now, I am very frank to say that I do not think much 
of anybody who talks out of school; I do not know whether I 
am talking out of school or not. I desired to have these 
matters submitted to the subcommittee in charge of this bill, but 
for some reason or other opportunity was not given, and this is 
the only chance I have got, and I am going to use it now. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLER. Yes. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Did the gentleman from Minnesota himself 
ask to appear before our committee? 

Mr. MILLER. Not myself. I asked that military men might 
be summoned and their testimony had. I would not presume to 
appear before any committee and give them suggestions in 
matters military. 

Mr. SHERLEY. The gentleman suggested once to me about 
an artillery officer stationed in Manila, but with that exception 
did he ever make a request to summon any other officer? 

Mr. MILLER. The gentleman is not quite accurate; I sug- 
gested that on two occasions. The gentleman may not recall 
both times. I suggested to him that there were matters of 
grave importance connected with the insular defenses, and the 
man who had charge of the construction was in the War Col- 
lege, and I thought he ought to be summoned before the com- 
mittee and his testimony had. The gentleman from Kentucky 
on this occasion said that he would consider it. Thereafter 
when I thought the hearings were about to begin I went over 
on the Democratic side and made the suggestion again. Now, 
I am willing to say that the gentleman from Kentucky may have 
been preoccupied—he may have had something on his mind— 
but on account of the treatment I then received I thought it 
was not wise to make the request any further. 

Mr. SHERLEY. The gentleman is aware that I said a few 
moments ago that I was not conscious of any such treatment. 


Mr. MILLER. That is true. 

Mr. SHERLEY. I say now that my impression is that I 
spoke about the matter having been sent to the War Depart- 
ment and having been considered there. 

Mr. MILLER. I am willing to admit that the gentleman 
might have been preoccupied, but the reception was not such 
that I thought it wise to pursue the subject further. 

Now, I want to say something about Hawaii. I was in 
Hawaii in the hour when the Japanese scare was on, and it was 
a scare, whether rightfully or wrongfully it does not matter, 
Brig. Gen. Funston had charge of the island as commanding 
officer. He was very kind to me. He discussed with me in 
detail the predicament he was in. He was not looking for 
Japanese troops or the troops of any other nation to land in 
front of the big guns, in front of the batteries of mortars, 
twelve 14-inch guns that protected Honolulu and Pearl Harbor, 
but he was looking to forces that might land anywhere all 
around the island. He did not want greater guns to keep off 
the fleet, but land defenses to protect the seacoast fortifications 
in the rear. Those big guns could beat back the mighty ships 
of any nation, but the soldiers of any nation could land all 
around the island, take the batteries from the rear, and then 
do with the cities as they pleased. 

The gentleman’s committee recognized that finally, because 
in the bill of a year ago they carried an appropriation, I think, 
of nearly $600,000 to complete these very fortifications which 
that situation had disclosed as being so vitally essential. That 
gap has been closed, but it is not the only gap. We have them 
everywhere. We have them in the Philippines and we have 
them everywhere in continental United States. 

The trouble is with the coast fortifications today—and the 
gentleman’s committee is not to blame for it; the trouble is 
that they can stand off a fleet; they can protect a city from a 
fleet sailing up and bombarding it; but they can not protect 
the city from the landing forces, and every military officer 
in the coast-fortification service knows that. They have ad- 
mitted frankly that a reasonably small number of troops can 
land here and there, almost anywhere, put the fort out of 
business, and then the ships can march gallantly up and 
bombard the city; and the city of New York stands in that 
position to-day. So does every other city of the land. Every 
gun points to the sea—not a gun points to the land—and our 
guns are not of the all-around fire type. New York feels snug 
and safe behind Fort Hancock. But any nation, provided it 
can dispose of our fleet, can then land troops on the Jersey 
coast, take Hancock in reverse, and march on to New York, 
with their ships booming along. A fort of the type we have 
serves to-day only to make certain that an enemy will not land 
at that particular spot and that our fleet can use that harbor as 
a rendezvous. 

Mr. GARDNER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLER. Yes. 

Mr. GARDNER. The gentleman says that he feels that the 
coast defenses are adequate to protect all cities from bom- 
bardment, and that that is a different function from protect- 
ing from land forces elsewhere. Is the gentleman aware that 
there was a discussion of that matter which does not appear 
in the hearings? 

Mr. MILLER. I am not. 

Mr. GARDNER. Is the gentleman sure that the defenses 
of Boston, New York, and San Francisco are sufficient to protect 
the cities as they have grown? 

Mr. MILLER. I am not sure of that. I merely assumed 
that for purposes of discussion. One thing more. I hope the 
gentleman from San Francisco is here. I saw him here a 
moment ago. Talking with Gen. Funston about the protec- 
tion from land attack, he said that he had charge of San 
Francisco and its fortifications when the great fleet came 
around on its journey about the world. 

This great fleet, the mightiest ever assembled beneath the 
American flag, was then commanded by one of our heroes of 
the practical, fighting type. He had served in two wars and 
in every water of the globe. When his fleet reached San Fran- 
cisco, in conversation with me, Gen. Funston said: 

I showed him the fortifications defending the harbor of San, Fran- 
cisco, and I said, “Admiral, are they, not splendid?” He replied, “ Fine; 
they can beat off the mightest fleet of any nation in the world; but i 
pan land 10,000 men down here near Monterey and I can capture your 

city within 24 hours ; and I said, “I know you can.“ 

The solution of that, it seems to me, as has been properly 
expressed by many military men, is that we need a larger per- 
sonnel in our coast defenses, and that is the emphatic thing 
stated by Gen. Weaver in the hearings. While we are pretty 
long on guns at the present we are miserably, contemptibly 
short of men, and you can not man fortifications anywhere 
without men. We never will have a real system of coast de- 
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fense until we have sufficient men to protect the forts, in some 
degree at least, from land attack. I have but a moment or two 
left, and I want to speak of the fortifications in the Philip- 
pine Islands, 

Mr. HELM. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLER. I would like to yield, but I fear I have not 
the time. How much time have I? 

The CHAIRMAN. Five minutes. 

Mr. MILLER. I will try to complete what I have to say 
and then I shall be very glad to yield to the gentleman if I 
haye any time. I want to say a word about the fortifications 
in the Philippine Islands, all of which I visited and all of 
which I studied as well as a layman can study such problems. 
They are certainly a magnificent series of forts. We have 
spent upward of twelve or thirteen millions of dollars in their 
construction. The city of Manila lies 30 miles in at the end 
of the bay, and a series of islands close the mouth to the bay, 
Corregidor, Caballo, El Fraile, and Carabao. Corregidor is 
a great fortress. It is 565 feet high, with several magnificent 
batteries. I recall distinctly when I was at the highest bat- 
tery I looked over across the water to Meriveles and I said 
to the man who had constructed the fortifications, “ What is 
to prevent an enemy from landing and placing cannon on that 
hill yonder and commanding your forts?” He said, Nothing 
on earth, and for two years I have reported showing the 
weakness of this position, urging that something be done to 
protect us against a Jand attack.” Afterwards I met a dis- 
tinguished military man and I put that to him and he laughed 
at it and said, “ Why, that hill is so high and it is so difficult 
to mount guns that you could not get a gun up there that 
would command Corregidor.” So they worked out a war 
problem there about a year ago. I hope I am not telling any 
military secrets that ought to be kept dark, but I am going to 
speak out in meeting. I know what happened. They settled 
the controversy. An expedition went out. The fort was given 
an aeroplane, and a mine planter, amply equipped with mines, 
was made ready. War was declared at a certain hour. The 
mine planter went to lay the mines. The expedition had gone 
out to sea. No man knew when it would come back or where 
it would land. 

The mine-planting machine had not one-third of its mines laid 
before it was physically put out of business. How? By a gun 
fired from the region of that same hill. They trained the Cor- 
regidor guns upon it, but they could not locate the gun, and they 
never did locate it, but one day was hardly over before every 
gun in the conunandiag battery of Corregidor was theoretically 
silenced. Gentlemen who testified before this subcommittee 
and others for three years have said that could not be done. 
The man building the fort said it could be done, and it was 
done at the first test. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Minne- 
sota has expired. 

Mr. CALDER. I yield the gentleman two minutes more. 

Mr. MILLER. So much for Corregidor. I would like to say 
a word about the others. I can say only a word about Carabao. 
Upon Carabao is mounted 14-inch guns, with a battery for 12- 
inch rifled mortars in the center. That island is located up 
close to the shore. You can stand on the shore and you can 
look right down in, as you can look down into a hopper, and see 
your four mortars, and there is nothing on earth to preyent men 
armed with nothing more than rifles—for the distance is about 
a thousand yards—landing on the coast yonder and shooting off 
every gunner you put in the place. That has been reported 
against constantly and turned down by the board. Further- 
more, a series of ridges starting from the shore lead back with 
constantly increasing height, permitting reverse fire from the 
opposite side. There is nothing on earth to prevent an enemy 
from landing a few miles up the coast and coming down those 
ravines, you do not know which one, and by reverse fire putting 
out of operation those entire fortifications. That has been re- 
ported against vehemently, patriotically, earnestly. What we 
need in the Philippine Islands is what you finally did in Ha- 
waii—some land protection for your seacoast fortifications. 

Mr. GARDNER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLER. Yes. 

Mr. GARDNER. When the gentleman says those things have 
been reported against, just what does he mean? 

Mr. MILLER. I mean that the men in charge of construc- 
tion at Corregidor Island have sent in reports stating those 
conditions and recommending certain changes to remedy the 
defects, and their recommendations have not received favorable 
attention. 

Mr. GARDNER. To whom have those reports gone? 

Mr. MILLER I do not know. 

Mr. GARDNER. To som- ody in the War Department? 
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Mr. MILLER. Yes. 

Mr. GARDNER, And they have received no attention? 

Mr. MILLER. They have not been acted upon. 

Mr. GARDNER. That is your understanding? 

Mr. MILLER. Yes. 

Mr. SHERLEY. The gentleman does not mean to give the 
opinion that they have not been acted upon. The gentleman 
means to say that they have not been agreed to. 

Mr. MILLER, I do not know—— 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Minne- 
sota has again expired. 

Mr. SHERLEY. I yield the gentleman five minutes more. 

Mr. MILLER. I thank the gentleman for his courtesy. I 
think it is fair to say this, that I was informed on high 
authority that the recommendations had been considered by 
the board, whatever that is, and that they had been turned 
down. One word further relative to Corregidor. That is sup- 
posed to represent our highest attainment in fort building be- 
neath the American flag. As I say, the highest battery on Cor- 
regidor Island, and they are all nearly of the same height, is 
about 565 feet. The hill which I mentioned a while ago, as I 
recollect, is 973 feet high. 

The distance from Corregidor to this hill is 7 miles, easy 
rifle shot, and I think it fair to say that the board, in turn- 
ing down the recommendation of these men in actual operative 
construction of the fortifications, turned it down because they 
did not think it possible to get a gun upon that hill of a 
caliber sufficient to carry 7 miles. They now, by reason of the 
experience of the recent war, know that that easily can be done. 
So I assume—and, I think, I correctly assume—they would 
change their attitude now upon that question. Back of 
this 978-foot hill, however, is another one, about 10 miles dis- 
tant from Corregidor, that is over 1,400 feet high. In the 
region of these hills for many miles each way are mountains, 
valleys, and gulches, all heavily wooded. It is a simple engi- 
neering feat to perfect and complete these fortifications. There 
must be protection on each wing. Our center is strong, but our 
wings are open. There must be—and any military man who 
examines it now will admit—fortifications at the Merivales end 
protecting there, and fortifications beyond Carabao, at the other 
end, to protect at that point. You then have a chain of forts 
and fortifications that will be amply sufficient. Until you 
have that protection you have not anything more than a chain 
where two links are lamentably weak. Now, I apprehend the 
gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. Suertey] will say that it is 
expected to change this condition with respect to Corregidor, a 
change the Army Board has been convinced is necessary to 
make by reason of the maneuvers I have mentioned, as they 
ure going to send over four mortars—12-inch mortars—and 
mount them at Caballo, an island lying just beyond Corregidor 
which already contains some yery heavy guns. These guns are 
not to control the sea, but to control the region in Merivales. 
Well, now, the distance from Caballo to the hill I have men- 
tioned is 7 miles. There is not a mortar they are going to send. 
of the four that can fire accurately that distance, There are 
mortars in the Army that can do it, but they are not the ones 
that are being sent over. And even if that were true, a group 
of mortars would be a miserably small protection against the 
whole region of mountains and valleys and gulleys that extend 
from the hills I have mentioned miles and miles both east and 
west. The protection must be on the land, the protection which 
was finally vouchsafed to Hawaii. You finally had to provide 
them on the land there, and if you listen to wisdom you will 
provide them in the Philippines. 

One word more relative to Corregidor defenses. For some 
reason I never could find out our military authorities here sent 
to equip Corregidor some 20 howitzers and some 20 old siege 
guns. These are all the short, fat-bellied type that were con- 
sidered some gun in the days of our grandfathers, but which 
for a generation have been yaluable only to decorate county 
courthouses and parade grounds. We laughed at the archaic, 
antiquated, ineffectual guns we found the Spaniards had placed 
on Corregidor, and yet we have gone them one step further in 
lunacy by placing these popguns in the forts. The fire of these 
guns is so slow, so mournfully slow, that one modern gun is 
equal to about 10 of them in point of number of shots and 
immeasurably superior in point of efficiency. The worst of it is 
that these guns have to be manned. A single modern gun crew 
can fire as many shots as a dozen crews working at these 
ancient guns. The cost of maintaining these gun crews for a 
single year is more, much more, than the cost of a new battery 
of modern guns. Verily, America, where is your boasted 
genius? 

Gentlemen, that is all I desire to say. [Applause.] I yield 
back to the gentleman any time I have remaining. 
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The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman yields back one minute. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Mr. Chairman, how much time have I re- 
maining? 

The CHAIRMAN. One hour and 52 minutes. 

Mr. SHERLEY. I yield 20 minutes to the gentleman from 
Tennessee [Mr. MeKILAn]. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. Chairman, I am not going to talk 
about the fortifications bill this afternoon. I am heartily in 
sympathy with the building up of our fortifications, as, ac- 
cording to my notion, that is the best way to defend our 
country, and I am always for the establishment of a defense. 
I happen to serve on the Committee on Military Affairs of the 
House and have served for some time, and in my service there 
I have learned something about our Military Establishment. 
I do not believe that it is in the bad condition that it is pic- 
tured here by many of our friends. On the other hand, I am 
not one of those who are silly enough to believe that it needs 
no improvement. My idea is that it should be safely and sanely 
built up on practical American lines, on lines of general de- 
fense. While I am not going to talk about that general sub- 
ject this afternoon, I am going to talk about a kindred subject. 
About 18 months ago I introduced a bill in this House to 
remedy a very important defect in our system of national 
defense. In the Revolutionary War, in the War of 1812, in the 
Mexican War, in the Civil War, and in the Spanish War our 
great trouble as a Nation was in the lack of officers. We had 
to train our officers for the most part in all of those wars. 
Those officers were frequently made of men with no previous 
military training. They were trained at an immense cost of 
money and life, because we all recognize that it takes time to 
train an officer in the Army. t 

Gen. Washington, in one of his addresses—and I refer to it 
particulariy to-day because of the day it is—urged Congress to 
prepare a better system of training officers, and West Point was 
created at that time, when our country was a small country of 
4,000,000 or 5,000,000 people, at his suggestion. Remember, now, 
that West Point trained practically as many officers as it does 
now at a time when there were only four or five millions of 
people in this country. Since that time we have done very little 
toward the training of officers. Several officers’ schools and 
much money has been contributed without much effect upon the 
military training. There were the land-grant colleges, where 
there was really no actual military training. In 1861-62 the 
ery was the dearth of officers. So important was the defect in 
our system that it was Mr. Morrill who introduced the land- 
grant-college act and passed it. There was to be a way to edu- 
cate officers for the Army. It did not have the effect that was 
expected of it. It was too late for that war. For a short time 
after that war the subject was talked about a good deal in the 
newspapers, but nothing was done, and when the Spanish War 
came on exactly the same result followed—that we were short 
of officers. It was talked about, but nothing was done. About 
18 months ago I introduced a bill which provided as follows: 
That there should be established in each one of the 48 States 
a military training academy after the fashion of West Point, to 
be under the general auspices of the State and the Nation. 


After examining into many military schools and finding out 
the cost of keeping a student there, it was believed that the sum 
of $400 to each student would be enough to keep him and main- 
tain him at that college during the scholastic year, house him, 
clothe him, feed him, educate him, and train him for that sery- 
ice, the Government to bear two-thirds of it and the State to 
bear the rest. The State legislature was to select under the 
terms of the bill the College or institution that was to receive 
the benefits of the act. These students were to be selected by 
counties, The county superintendent of education was to hold 
the examination just exactly as tve Congressmen now hold 
examinations for selection of students for West Point. And 
when they were selected and accepted by the institutions, why, 
they were to be educated and trained, the United States Gov- 
ernment furnishing the officers which were to do the military 
training and the local institutions that had been selected by the 
State to receive the benefit of the act to furnish the educational 
training, the college training, as it were, all without cost to 
the boy, except this, that the boy was to agree in writing that 
he would serve the Government at any time that he was called 
upon within a period of seven years after his graduation. In 
that length of time there would be built up a reserve ^f young 
Army officers of about 33,000, and, of course, the matter being 
u continuing one, why, as the seven years would expire on one 
set it would come in on the other, and we would have a con- 
tinuing reserve of about 33,000 of these young officers. 

Our military experts state that in the event of trouble about 
30,000 officers would be necessary. Now, that is the substance 
of my bill. It was referred to the War Department, and that 


department returned on the bill that it was a good one, but the 
then present War Department had their plans and it would not 
make any recommendation about it at all. After the war broke 
out last summer I was sent for by the department and was 
told that, with certain inconsequential modifications, if the 
bill were sent back the War Department would recommend 
it, as it was realized it was just exactly what was wanted under 
our system. It was sent back. The small changes were made. 
The Committee on Military Affairs of the House has considered 
it a number of days, given it the most careful consideration, 
amended it, reported it to this House, and it is now on the cal- 
endar. And it is to that bill I wish to speak. 

Now, I am not one of those who believe we are likely to get 
into war at any time. I am not one of those who are easily 
thrown off their feet by fear or fright or anything of that kind. 
But if you gentlemen will consider the terms of this bill you 
Will see that it does two great things. It provides for a reserve 
corps of officers, which is absolutely necessary in the event of 
defense. It provides them at a very small cost. It provides 
them without any interference with our established institu- 
tions, either State or National. The State absolutely controls 
these institutions, except in so far as the military training is 
concerned. The Federal Government furnishes two-thirds of. 
the money for them, and furnishes the military training. 

What would be the result if this bill as recommended by the 
committee should pass? It would mean that the United States 
Government and the several State governments would graduate, 
when they are all in operation, some 30,000 of these young men 
every year without cost to these young men. It fills a need that 
is said to exist by our military experts. At the same time it 
does something that the United States Government has never 
yet done. It contributes largely to the educatioa of our young 
men. I say that under no circumstances could this bill if en- 
acted into law be a mistake. In the first place, our military 
experts say that it is necessary. In the next place, the cost is 
inconsequential. In the next place, we give one of the best 
kinds of education to abont 15,000 young men every year free 
of cost. While it is free of cost to them, it is not a gratuity 
at all, because they have to give something up. What is it? 
They have got to contract for their services in the event of 
trouble. Now, is not that—I want to appeal to you gentlemen, 
and I greatly regret there is not a larger membership here 
this afternoon, because I think this is a very important matter— 
is not that a safe and sane way to build up our national de- 
fenses? Is it not better than spending immense sums on ex- 
perimenting, for I want to say to you gentlemen you do not 
experiment when you educate our youths. 

Mr. TALCOTT of New York. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I will, with pleasure. 

Mr. TALCOTT of New York. How many instructors does the 
gentleman think it would require to adequately instruct those 
15,000 young men each year? 

Mr, McKELLAR. Well, I imagine there should not be less 
than one or no more than two of these instructors at each in- 
stitution. 

Mr. SLOAN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Certainly. 

Mr. SLOAN. I have an interest in what the gentleman is 
saying; but is it not the practice now in these land-grant insti- 
tutions to have military discipline and drill and education, 
and upon the graduation of members of the college to give them 
a potential rank which would be recognized by the Government 
in event of war? And does the gentleman know how many of 
these men are graduated each year and given the status of 
potential officers, if we may use that term? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Well, practically very few are given the 
status of potential officers, to use the gentleman’s expression. 
As a matter of fact, these land-grant colleges under the terms 
of the Morrill Act are very loose military institutions. They 
drill once or twice a week. They drill just enough to get the 
appropriation from the National Government. Now, that is all 
there is in that. By the terms of this bill I do not interfere 
with those colleges at all, for this reason, that since I have 
been in this House I have never interfered with any educational 
project; and as long as the Government is contributing to these 
land-grant colleges, I look upon it not as a military feature 
that we ought to uphold but as an educational feature that we 
ought to uphold. I believe that the Government can do no 
poner under any circumstances than to educate the youth of our 
and. 

Mr. SLOAN. Is it not a fact that the Government does fur- 
nish to the institutions concerning which we are talking a rep- 
resentative from the Army to supervise the military education, 
especially in the larger institutions? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Only in certain of the institutions, be- 
cause the President is limited only to 30 officers that he can 
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assign under the law to these colleges; and, of course, you can 
easily see that these are not sufficient. Now, under the terms 
of this bill that provision of the law which limits it to 30 is 
repealed and the President can assign such officers to these col- 
leges that are to be established by the bill that I have intro- 
duced as he may see fit. 

Now, I want to explain to the gentleman, if he will excuse 
me a moment or two—— 

Mr. SLOAN. Yes. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I will tell-you why these land-grant col- 
leges do not effect the purpose. The National Government has 
not control of them. If they give one week’s pretended effort 
at military instruction, they are entitled to the appropriation. 
The Government has no control over them at all, and for that 
reason our military authorities and the War Department say 
that they are not a practical benefit. 

Now, under the system that we would have, a board com- 
posed of three men—the Secretary of War, the Chief of Staff, 
and a civilian member appointed by the President—would have 
absolute control of this much of the institution: It would have 
to come up to the military requirements before they can get the 
$80,000 that is allotted to it, and for that reason the academics 
that we seek to establish by this bill are directly interested in 
meeting the requirements; because, of course, whoever has the 
purse strings has control of that feature of the institution. 
The institution that has been selected can not get the appro- 
priation unless it meets the requirements of the Government, 
in so far as the military training is concerned. 

Now, I want to say that this bill has been carefully gone 
over and—— 

Mr. HULINGS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
there? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Tennessee yield 
to the gentleman from Pennsylvania? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I will take pleasure in yielding to my 
friend. 

Mr. HULINGS. Will the gentleman explain the character of 
the examination that gives eligibility to the appointee and then 
the character of the curriculum, and say to what extent it is a 
classical course? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I will explain about that. I want to say 
as to the selection of these boys that they are required to be 
selected geographically. They are required to be selected from 
every county’ in every State in the Union. Of course there will 
be some States that have fewer counties than others, and there 
will be more boys from some States on that account than from 
others; but they must be selected by the local county super- 
intendents, who will hold competitive examinations and give 
every boy an appointment who meets the requirements. It is 
not confined to those who may be powerful or rich. The poor 
boy has an equal chance with the rich boy, and under the 
terms of this bill the country boy has just as good or even a 
better chance than the city boy. - 

It ought to appeal to every Member here who believes in 
education and who believes in the actual defense of his country. 
This bill ought to appeal to them. 

Now, that is the method of selection. It is purely upon a 
merit basis. It leaves out no part of our country. It leaves 
out no part of our people. It is a chance for a deserving, 
ambitious boy, wherever he may live, to receive a splendid 
college education. 

Now, what was the other question the gentleman asked? 

Mr. HULINGS. About the course, the students’ course, 

Mr. McKELLAR. Well, the local institution provides that, 
of course. I have no doubt but that in the State of Virginia 
the Virginia Military Institute would be the one that would 
probably be selected by that State to receive the benefits of the 
act. Of course it has its own curriculum and makes its own 
terms for admission, and, in my judgment, that is one of the 
attractive features of the scheme, that the local institution of 
each State prescribes the terms of admission upon which stu- 
dents may be admitted to the college. At the same time its 
control of the matter is not final or absolute in anything except 
education, because they have got to train these boys from a 
military standpoint with the utmost care upon such conditions 
and attainments and such iustruction as the National Govern- 
ment prescribes, because if they do not they can not get the 
$80,000 as applied to that particular State. 

Now, I was much in hope that we could get this bill passed at 
this session of Congress, where we have had so much discussion 
about our coast defenses and so many differences about this 
experiment and that experiment. I have no doubt but that we 
will be prepared to meet any emergency along that line. We 
shall have the necessary ammunition if we ever get into trouble. 
But it is perfectly apparent to anyone who will think of it 
that we must have trained officers. Here we can get them at 


small cost. Here we can get them by doing the greatest good 
to mankind that Congress ever did to the youth of our land, 
So far as I am concerned, I would a thousand times rather 
appropriate money to so educate the youth of our land so as 
to equip them to make good soldiers of themselves and avoid 
unnecessary suffering than to give pensions indiscriminately to 
those who sometimes suffer in war for the want of such train- 
ing. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee has expired. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 20 minutes to the 
gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. BAKER]. s 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. 
BAKER] is recognized for 20 minutes. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. Chairman, the fortification and the battle- 
ship, in proportion to their cost and relative importance in 
defense and offense, seem to have made a poor figure in the 
present European war. The fortification is said to collapse, 
even evaporate, at the touch of a shell from a 42-centimeter 
gun, and the battleship is reputed to seek a place of safety or 
to sink from a thrust from under the sea. 

In the din of the great amount of talk indulged in here about 
armies and armaments and the glory of war, the infinite supe- 
riority of the instruments and the products of the arts of peace 
are lost to sight and sense. We all know that war is a dis- 
grace except in self-defense, and then it impeaches the moral 
status and the sanity of the nation that imposes the necessity 
for such defense. 

We hardly comprehend the gravity of our relation to the 
war that is now going on. Rome after Canne had no worse 
outlook, and Carthage after Zama had no more fateful pros- 
pect than is now held out in the horoscope of civilization. 
The daily disasters in Europe are only digging deeper the pit in 
which to bury the happiness of the human race. And yet the 
sulphurous fumes and the ghastly sights of the battle field seem 
to exhilarate instead of disgusting men. Physical courage is a 
good thing, but it is nothing to brag about, for it is common even 
among the four-footed beasts. Men pretend that we need to 
have war in order to prove that we are brave. Americans have 
shown on a thousand fields of carnage that they have courage 
of the first quality, and they have shown it so well that the 
world will never forget it. There are nobler fields of action 
and higher ambitions than to make and conduct human slaugh- 
terhouses. 

If the worse than wasted wealth that has been thrown away 
on war had been applied to education in industry, in utilities, 
in science, and in art, there would not to-day be a single un- 
happy human being on earth. A statesmanship that can get 
for the people whose destinies it directs and controls only the 
arbitrament of the sword and the cannon and the torch is a re- 
flection and a slam on the science of politics and government 
among men in this age. Here on this floor a fortnight ago a 
learned, captivating, and martial gentleman, radiating senti- 
ments of Tyrian hue, said luridly and alliteratively that he 
would a thousand times rather scream with the eagle than pipe 
with the piping pigeon of peace, or words equally terrifying on 
the one hand and contemptuous on the other. 

Force, reason, and moral susceptibility we all concede are the 
chief springs and agencies of government. The first, force, is 
the surest and best where no regard is paid to human rights. 
The second, reason, is hampered where intelligence is rare and 
ignorance is general. The third, moral susceptibility, is en- 
feebled by indifference and paralyzed when the eagle screams. 

In the light of these last six months in Europe, civilization 
does not present an interesting or alluring prospect. The action 
of the times has the color and the odor and the earmarks of the 
age of Nero, the Roman Emperor, or of the days of Alaric, King 
of the Visigoths. How shall we show our appreciation of our 
situation in regard to this? We talk endlessly and excitedly 
about war, and about the value of it and the duty of it, but are 
we equal to what we ought to do now? There are few, if any, ` 
of us here in whose veins does not flow the blood of one or 
another of the nations now involved in the most stupendous con- 
flict that ever reddened and blackened the face of the earth. At 
such a time it were unworthy to speak of anything other than 
the hopes and the fears of our stupefied, mystified, horrified 
race, Well-ordered government obtained in those great States 
and prevailed so long, the serenest confidence pervaded the 
civilized world that peace and progress attended them, that the 
rights and security of their peoples were firmly established, and 
that they, with us, would lead mankind to the realization of its 
highest destiny. 

There has been a rude awakening from this complacent 
dream, for Europe is aflame with war and civilization itself is 
in jeopardy of obliteration. We have learned that to be pre- 
pared for war does not insure peace, but rather induces the pre- 
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cipitation of strife. We seek to know the cause of this fury and 
persistent rage and devastation. Does it show that our civiliza- 
tion is a mere veneer? Is it a case of reversion to type, as of 
the well-trained canine to the yulpine pack? Is there a reason- 
able, tangible, appreciable cause for this shedding of seas of 
blood and covering a continent with gloom and horror? Men 
wish to know. Men believe it is the acme of the prejudice, the 
ambition, and the opportunism which have darkened the world 
with war from the beginning of time—war that paralyzes 
progress, that submerges civilization, that ylelds only death and 
desolation, The old Roman told it all when he said, “Inter 
arma silent leges”—in the midst of arms the laws are silent. 
Not only are the civil laws but all laws are suspended, save 
those devoted to the concentrated and convulsive energy of de- 
struction. War—the opportunity of the plunderer, of the vio- 
lator, of the spoiler; the keenest curse and blackest blight that 
can come to the man who works, for he must pay the cost. He 
must do the suffering and the dying. It is his family that is 
dissolyed in tears and sunk into poverty and despair. [Ap- 
plause.] War! You talk of war, that has loaded civilization 
with fifty thousand million dollars of debt, upon which it is 
now paying the interest. And yet every Christian nation is in 
a frenzy of haste to make more arms of precision, engines of 
destruction, charnel-house battleships, so as to be exquisitely 
prepared, instantaneously ready, at the turn of the word or the 
drop of the hat, to maim, mangle, destroy, and desolate their 
fellow Christians. [Applause.] All are spurred on by the same 
madness; no nation can hesitate, or it will be trampled; all 
must keep the quickstep of the gory procession. Ah, what a 
civilization. It challenges barbarism for folly, fury, and mon- 
strosity. It is a felonious beggar on horseback, crimson with 
the blood of innocents, livid with the leprosy of injustice—the 
price of the pride, the arrogance, the hypocrisy, and the men- 
dacity of the age we have the hardihood to boast. [Applause.] 

It is not strange that mankind shudders, stumbles, hesitates, 
recoils, and retreats since it is the policy of the great States to 
have their strong young men slain or crippled in battle. War 
feeds on the stalwart, the high spirited, the best, and discards 
the ruck of the race that can bestow nothing upon posterity but 
an enfeebled progeny to eke out wretched, paralytic, and hope- 
less lives. Who will answer for this immolation, who atone for 
the wreck of nations? What is the philosophy and where is the 
statesmanship of it? There is none. It is a colossal fraud and 
a hideous crime. [Applause.] The Modoc, the Malay, and the 
maniac could do no worse in government than civilization is 
doing to-day. 

Have intelligence and moral sensibility stood still, made no 
advance since the dire days of Attila? Is the lust for material 
dominion and despotic control of aliens a sign, a token, an evi- 
dence of culture, of mental elevation and equilibrium and of 
psychic perfection? b 

Does man differ from the beast of the jungle only in the 
stronger desire and better facility to inflict pain, perpetrate 
ruin, and magnify and multiply woe? Must all energy, indus- 
try and invention be devoted to armies for defense or to 
slaughter for conquest? To what baleful, doleful pass has our 
yaunted progress brought us, and what have our freedom, our 
schools, and our churches done for us if we must forever burden 
the people with the necessity to prepare to destroy and to 
desolate their fellow men? Is it true that “judgment hath fled 
to brutish beasts and men have lost their reason“? Can not 
we believe that this unprecedented, this unholy, this world war 
will result in universal and permanent peace, through exhaus- 
tion and the aversion its heeatombs of victims will beget against 
the massacre of nations? [Applause.] 

Can we not hear above the clangor of battle, above the roar 
of the conflagration of cities, the moans of the aged, the shrieks 
of violated women, and the screams of orphaned children the 
voice of reason resounding from the confines of the great Re- 
- public? 

Will it not inspire a new song that all the world will sing, in 
which the refrain of the chorus will ring, “Away with class 
and privilege and war and slaughter. Hail to peace and faith 
among the nations and the dawn of the reign of common sense.” 
[Prolonged applause. ] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. CALDER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Washington [Mr. HUMPHREY]. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Mr. Chairman, on last 
Saturday and again to-day some of my friends on the other 
side of the aisle have renewed the talk of prosperity. I am not 
criticizing them for it. In fact, they command my admiration. 
When I remember that in 1914 there were more business fail- 
ures than in any other year in the history of the country; 
that business is further below normal than eyer before; that 


there are more closed mills and factories to-day than ever 
before; that the difference between the receipts and expendi- 
tures are larger to-day than ever before; and that there are 
more bread lines and soup houses in this country than ever 
before, we can not but admire our friends when they talk about 
prosperity. 

My distinguished friend from Missouri [Mr. BokLAN D] had 
some remarks to make this morning about prosperity, and I 
wondered whether his mail is anything like mine. I want to 
read a few extracts from some things that came to me to-day 
through the mail. First, I refer to what appeared on the first 
page of the Washington Post yesterday morning, which reads 
as follows: 

PLAN HUGE WAGE CUT—5S2 RAILROADS IN THE EAST UNITA FOR THE CAM- 


PAIGN—50,000 MEN ARE AFFECTED——REPLY TO ENGINEER BROTHERHOOD'S 
THREAT TO DEMAND INCREASE, 


1275 New York, February 20, 1915. 
e railroads of the eastern territory have entered a cam for a 
seine this spring in the pay of employees from engineers own to 


ekmen. 
This will affect the earnings of about 750,000 men and a pay roll 
e 000,000 per annum. ie 
ifty-two railroads are identified with the movement, and the terri- 
a covered by these lines lies east of Chicago, and, roughly, is that for 
which an increase in freight rates has recently been granted. 


Next I desire to read extracts from the Daily Iron Trade, a 
journal published in Cleveland, Ohio, from the edition of Friday, 
February 19, 1915: 


MUCH SURPRISED AT VOTH’S RESULT—MILL OWNERS AND UNION OFFICERS 
WERE CHAGRINED—SHEET MILL CONCERNS BY REPRESENTATIVES ARB 
TALKING OVER SITUATION AT PITTSBURGH. 

PITTSBURGH, February 19. 
Middle western sheet and tin-plate manufacturers are holding a 
meeting here to-day in the endeavor to solye a complicated situation 
made so by the unexpected total rejection of the proposed reduced wa; 

schedules by their employees. The proposed rate sanctioned b 0 

officers of the Amalgamated Association, with which these em oyees 

are affiliated, provided an 11.2 per cent reduction for sheet-mill men 
and 6 per cent cut for tin-mill men, based upon sliding scales. 

Then, in the same issue of the paper, I read the following: 
RECEIVER NAMED—LA FOLLETT IRON CO. TURNED OVER TO NEIL ROBINSON, 
OF CHARLESTON. 

CINCINNATI, February 19. 
A receiver has been named for the La Follette Iron Co., La Follette, 

Tenn., in the person of Neil Robinson, a coal operator of Charleston, 

W. Va., who. has been receiver of the La Follette Coal, Iron & Railway 

Co. for about one year. 


Next I read an extract from the Washington Star of Febru- | 


ary 20, 1915, which is as follows: : 
TWO THOUSAND FIVE HUNDRED MEN LOSE JOBS—STEEL MILLS AT GRANITB 
CITY, ILL., CLOSE FOR INDEFINITE PERIOD. 
Granite CITY, ILL., February 20. 


re 

Several s ago a majority of the bers of the Amal, 
sociation of St Iron or Workers in Granite Cit 8 = 
cept a cut in wages rather than have the plants closed down. The re- 
duction, however, was not approved by the national organization and 
the men were ordered to demand their regular terapy This the general 
eae of the company announced he was not able to pay and issued 
the closing order. 

Then, in order that I may get to all sections of the country, 
I have here an article from one of the newspapers of the South. 
I read now a clipping taken from the Gulfport Daily Herald, 
and T believe that Gulfport is the home of my distinguished 
friend from Mississippi, Mr. Harrison: This is an interview 
with one Hugh McManus, and my correspondent says that he 
was for many years sheriff of that county. He has just re- 
cently visited Birmingham, and here is a report he made when 
he got home. I suppose it is safe to presume that he is a 
Democrat, if he has been elected sheriff down there for several 
terms. The article is as follows: 

M’MANUS RETURNS FROM BIRMINGHAM. 

After oe three days in Birmingham, Hugh McManus returned 
home yesterday afternoon. During his meanderings around the city 
Mr. McManus says he saw vast gatherings of people, and inqulring the 
reason for such assemblages he was told tha ey were meeting the 
train of soup wagons on their rounds, which has been sent out for 
the benefit of the destitute by the city authorities. It is hard to ex- 
aggerate the conditions of the working class in the mineral district of 

bama, declared Mr. McManus, and there are many young men for- 
merly filling clerical positions in the larger stores there who are now 
cutting wood or performing other menial labor for 75 cents a day. 

I suppose, Mr. Chairman, that it is only a state of mind that 
exists in Birmingham to-day. Next I will go over to the Pacific 
coast, and in order to give some of my Democratic friends an 
opportunity to get off that very witty saying about my having 
the shingles, I am not going to refer to shingles, but I am 
going to read from a letter which I hold in my hand, from one 
of the leading lumbermen of the Pacific coast. He calls my 
attention to a letter which he incloses and from which I will 
read a sentence or two: ; 

Canadian import tariff effective to-day imposes a duty of Tå pet 


cent at mill value of lumber, 8 2 and , crossties, switch t 
and other articles. This is an addition to the tariff previously in effect 
on dressed lumber. 
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That shows how Canada is taking care of her lumbermen. 
In commenting upon that my correspondent says: 


country has m 
from British Columbia into 
now, since the Cana Government sees fit to eee a duty on lumber, 
so as to prevent any posui of our shippin; to their 3 it 
certainly is doing just what the lumber manufacturer needs in British 
Columbia. Sad to relate, our Government seems blind to the necessity 
of the lumbermen of the coast and elsewhere. As you know, it is abso- 
Intely impossible now to charter vessels for any cargo trade. This 
situation, together with the railways being unable to buy any material, 
has — —.— the lumber industry on the coast beyond description. 
difficulties are settled within a v short time, 

bankrupt. We ce y have been 
the present Co ss. I 
t residential vote 


Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Yes. 

Mr. BORLAND. The correspondent of the gentleman must 
have made a mistake when he said it was impossible to charter 
vessels. Evidently the gentleman did not read that portion into 
the Recorp as a part of his remarks. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Certainly I did; and the 
reason you can not get cargoes—— 

Mr. BORLAND. I thought the gentleman was saying that 
there were more vessels than business. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Mr. Chairman, I do not 
want the gentleman, in the language of the street, to “butt in” 
in the middle of a sentence. I am willing to yield to him at any 
time in an orderly way. 

The reason why you can not get cargoes is that, notwith- 
standing your party platform—and I was in hopes that you 
would not say anything about that, so that I would not have to 
refer to your party platform again, for I have some considera- 
tion for your feelings and I do not like to refer to it—the rea- 
son is that you forgot your party platform promises about the 
Panama Canal and have imposed $1.50 a thousand upon every 
thousand feet of lumber that goes through the Panama Canal 
to the Atlantic coast from the Pacific. That is the reason why 
we can not get vessels, and that is what he had in his mind. 
There would have been American vessels sufficient for this trade 
if the canal had been left free for them. 

Mr. BORLAND. That is not what he said. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. No. If the gentleman 
will ask me properly, I will yield; but hereafter, if he does not, 
I shall decline to yield. Although this gentleman is a Demo- 
crat, he knows what he is talking about, and I wish I could 
say that much always about my friend from Missouri when he 
is talking on the tariff question. I have other articles here—so 
many that I hardly have the hardihood to read them all—but 
this one I will read: 


WATCH BUSINESS HARD HIT—THS SETH THOMAS CLOCK CO. TO CLOSE 
GREATER PART OF ITS THOMASTON PLANT. 


The Seth Thomas Clock Co., emplo; 400 hands has closed the 
greater part of its plant here because, as it states in a posted notice: 

Trade conditions in the watch business have been very bad and are 
steadily growing worse. There is practically no demand for watches,” 
continues the notice, and we are no l r able to continue the manu- 
facture of watches which we can not sell. We are very sorry to close 
the greater part of our watch shop until the market conditions im- 
prove.” To the employees the announcement does not come wholly 
pte, cg as a large number have been laid off during the past six 
months and those who have been retained have been working only 
about 40 hours a week. 


Then, turning to another one headed “Tariff to blame,” it 
says: 


Iumber has been shipped 


uestion 


TARIFF TO BLAME, 

The placing of 3,000 employees of the Waltham Watch Co. on short 
time has resulted from the business depression in the United States 
induced by the tariff Shanes, and not because of the interference with 
the og ca a foreign business because of the ihe Sm war, 3 
to Vice President Conover Fitch, of the company. r. Fitch is quo 
as saying: 

1 We Rave been obliged to reduce the number of working hours in our 
establishment because of the extreme depression in this country. That 
the depression here in our business is due partly to the effects of the 
European war is undoubtedly true, but in my opinion it is mainly due 
to the change in tariff and ee of government and consequent gen- 
eral dep’ „ Which was g felt seriously before the outbreak of 
the European war. It is a fact that Swiss manufacturers are 
advantage of the reduced tariff duties and loss of European markets to 

flood this country with their products regardless of price.” 


Then I have one, “ Business conditions—Dividend one-third 
of those in 1913.“ This gives a long list of the different steel 
companies and their earnings, as compared with last year. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. I ask unanimous consent, 
Mr. Chairman, to extend my remarks in the Record by inserting 


some 25 or 30 more illuminating illustrations of the business 
prosperity we now enjoy. 
The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Washington asks 


| unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp in the 


manner indicated. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 
The matter referred to is as follows: i 
BUSINESS CONDITIONS— DIVIDENDS ONE-THIRD THOSE OF 1913. 


Net earnings of the Republic Iron & Steel Co., er. on the 
$25,000,000 preferred shares, for the fiscal year ended December 31, 
1914, were $1,028 748, equivalent to 4.12 ed — 3 Erpa oe with . 
$3,101,300, or 12.4 per cent, last year. e Republic Co. experi- 
enced its full share of the depression ruling in the iron and steel trade, 
Chairman John A. Topping, in his remarks to steckholders, states the 
year was decidedly the worst in the naty of the company as to prices 
and demand, although earnings were considerably above previous ; penoas 
of depression, due to lower costs as a result of improved facili = 

er, were 


other economic influences. Wages of employees, howev 
reduced, Commenting Nr. the unsatisfactory condition of the iron 
and steel business last July, Chairman Topping said: The earnings 
of the company for the six months’ period ended June 30, 1914, em- 
phasize the general effect on business resulting from tarif reductions 
and trade hesitation incident to the enactment of new laws and the dls - 
cussion of radical legislation.” 

FEBRUARY DIVIDEND PAYMENTS. 


According to the Journal of Commerce, the dividend payments for 
February this year will be $8,164,392 less than those of February, 1914, 
The decrease in industrial companies will be over $6,000,000. A sum- 
with comparisons for the same month 


mary of the February dividends, 
a year ago, follows: 


SEVERN BUSINESS DEPRESSION. 

The severity of the business depression of 1914 is emphasized by the 
annual reports of the t steel gerry ag © roar of the country 
of their operations during the past year. The ted States Steel Cor- 
poration reported for the last quarter of the year the smallest 
of its career and was forced to e di d on its common s 


companies, as set forth by the Daily Iron Trade last week, were as 


follows : 

The Cambria Steel Co. earned 4.36 per cent on its outstanding capitel 
in 1914, which was oniy 31 per cent on its 1913 earnings of 13.8 per 
cent on its capital. Its November and di were 
clared payable — 

sock au compared, With LLA pet cout the previous your TE pemeed tte 
8 as com) cen previous year. 
September December videnids. 


e American Iron & Steel Manufacturing Co., Lebanon, Pa., with- 
drew $206,321 from its undivided profits during the year, according to 
its balance which is the ent statement it gives out to the ble. 

The J. G. Brill Co., Philadelphia, car manufacturer, earned 3,47 
cent on its preferred stock, which compares with 19.63 per cent in 1913. 
eee reduced in November and February from 11 per cent to 

T cen 

e Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. was the one brilliant exception. 
In its report for the past six months its earnings were at the rate of 7 
per cent on preferred and 8 per cent on common. 
F SS Bethlehem Steel Co. also made a better record than the average 
‘or the year. 

A summing up of current conditions shows a great deal of ground 
has been gained In the past two months. The Steel Corporation's works 
are operating on an average of about 60 per cent of capacity; inde- 
pendent's plant activities range between 45 and 55 per cent. In the first 
part of December, when the lowest level was touched from the stand- 
point of operations, oe and orders, the steel works’ operating aver- 
age dropped to about 25 to 30 per cent. 

ACCEPT WAGE CUT. 

Reading Iron Co. puddlers, helpers, and muck-mill hands, by vote of 
February 6, have decided to continue working at the announced wage 
reduction of 50 cents a ton for puddling, effective next Monday. e 
company 17 — as soon as market conditions warrant, -puddlers’ 
wages wil 8 to the $5-a-ton basis. It is stated other employees of 
the company will accept a proposed wage reduction. 

ANOTHER WAGE REDUCTION. 

Sheet and tin-plate workmen employed in a dozen ind 

3 agree ae pie aa affliated with gre S e apie of 
ron, Steel, and orkers, agreed on February accept a 

redu m 6 to 11.2 per cent. This agreement affects ais ta 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, West Virginia, Illinois, Indiana, and Missouri. 
While some of these ind: dent mills have been working at 40 per cent 
of capacity, it ig understood they will add to their working forces im- 


tely. 
RAILROAD DEFAULTS IN 1914. 

Stocks and bonds of American railroads in receivership were increased 
by approximately $200,000,000 in 1914, and the total is now, in the 
aggregate, more than $1,200,000,000, Total trackage now in default in 

country amounts to 16,104 miles. Last year 22 railroads went into 
receivers’ hands, according to a compilation of Dow, Jones & Co. Their 
funded debt amounted to $137,250,300 and their outstanding capital 
stock totaled $62,321,000, a grand total of $199,571,300. 
FAILURES IN JANUARY, 


The statistics of commercial failures in the United States for Janu- 
ary disclose a business mortality far in excess of normal. The largest 


dent mills 


unprecedented number of 2.848, and several defaults of unusual size 


swelled the egate indebtedness to $49,640,575, these figures compar- 
ing with 1, suspensions for $39,374,347 in the same period of the 


pyc 385 1,814 for 22,972,769 in 1913, 1,814 in 1912 for only 
117 770.898 and but 1,663 four years ago, when the liabilities were 
+ ? * 


MORE MEN ACCEPT WAGE CUT. 


The plants of the National Enameling & Stamping Co., in Granite 
City, III., and St. Louis, will begin operations next Monday with a full 
force working full time as the result of a referendum vote of the iron- 
workers accepting a cut in wages. The vote, taken Saturday, was an- 
nounced to-day. More than 3,000 workmen will get jobs under the 
reduced scale. 

The wage scale was to be on a sliding basis, varying with the market 
price of the factories’ products. The cut was necessary, the officers 

lay, owing to the inability of the independent factories to com- 
pete with the trust companies under the old scale. 

The Bank of North America, one of the leading Philadelphia banks, in 
its 3 trade letter says: During the last half of 1914 the shoe 
manufacturing business of the country was not better than 60 per cent 
of normal, e leather business, aided even by the foreign demand, 
was in scarcely more active state.” 

Nathan T. Folwell, the president of the Manufacturers’ Club of Phila- 
delphia, in an interview published in the Philadelphia Public Ledge 
February 5, said: “ Had there been no European war either there would 
have been a decided reduction in wages or the mills of my firm, as well 
as those of other manufacturers similarly situated, would undoubtedly 
have been forced to shut down as a direct consequence of the tariff re- 
duction Boe into force by the present Washington administration.” 

The First National Bank, of Boston, in its New England letter of 
January 15, 1915, said: “ During the past 30 years business sentiment 
in New England has undergone a change. The optimism which sprang 
up soon after the outbreak of the war, when it was recognized that the 
United States had escaped financial disaster, has given way to a less 
buoyant Lona $ Disappointing trade returns furnish ample evidence 
that in New England general business has gone back in the last few 
weeks, and the indications are that but little improvement can be ex- 

ted in the immediate future. The prevailing feeling is that after a 
ew months we can hope for a small and gradual increase in activity, 
but early relief from the present seyere business depression in the shape 
of anything like normal business is not expected.” 

Railways operating 228,461 miles of line, or about 90 per cent of all 
steam way mil the United States, reports operating revenues 
for the month of November, 1914, amounting to $238,812,430. This 
amount includes revenues from freight and passenger traffic, from carry- 
ing mail and express, and from miscellaneous sources connected with 
rail and auxiliary operations, Compared with November, 1913, these 
operating revenues show a decrease of $32,836,569. Total operating 
revenues per mile averaged $1,023 in November, 1914, and $1,180 in 
November, 1913, a decrease of $157, or 13.3 per cent. 

Imports to the United States under the operations of the Underwood 
tariff law for 10 months—to July, 1914, before the outbreak of the war— 
increased $102,478,621, while in the same period duties paid on imports 
decreased $30,770,070. The ine importations, amounting to over 

00,000,000, displaced more than an equal amount of American-made 
goods, and resulted in heavy losses in employment and wages. 

The number of persons sheltered in the municipal.lodging houses in 
New York 2 e mild January of the present year has been steadily 
over 2,000 a nig 5 and has risen as high as 2,660. This represents an 
increase of approximately 50 per cent over January of last year, when 
the weather was very severe during a great per of the month, while the 
increase over 1912 is very much ater. or the month of December, 
1914, the average number cared for at the lodging houses was 1,288, 
as compared with 479 in December, 1912. 

In a city of about 35,000, near New York, a census of the number of 
skilled workers out of employment was taken during January, 1915. 
Out of 147 carpenters in the city it was found that 113, or nearly four- 
fifths, were out of work. Approximately the same condition prevailed 
among the other trades canvassed. This was not a city having an 
large individual establishments where the closing of a single mill 
might throw a large number out of work, and it may be taken therefore 
as typical of existing conditions. 

For the seven months of the calendar year 1914 up to August 1, or 
preceding the European war, the imports of cloths and dress goods, as 
one with the seven months of the previous year, were in value as 

‘ollows : 


Imports. | 1914 1913 
CMA COR VERE SEA) EE cones one E A EE A TRE $10,879,813 | $2, 852, 052 
Dress goods (seven months). )))) 5,602,943 | 1,899,275 


In the case of cloths this was nearly fourfold and in the case of 
dress goods threefold the imports of the corresponding months of 1913, 
which were not much less than the average of the years immediately 
preceding. The result of the Simmons-Underwood tariff has been to 
give European manufacturers a greatly increased market in the United 

tates at the expense of American manufacturers without any ap- 
preciable reduction in the cost or improvement in the quality of the 
clothing of the American people. Speaking of the condition of the 
woolen and worsted 3 in New land, the First National Bank 
of Boston sald in one of its New England letters: Activity in the 
main New England industries has declined. This is especially true in 
woolen and worsted manufacturing, nearly one-half of its machinery 
being now idle, in spite of the receipt of foreign orders, There are two 
panao reasons for this p Rena f condition; one is the very great 

crease in the imports of the foreign goods, which are from two to 
four times as great as a year ago, and the other factor the large 
amount of unemployment throughout the country, which affects the 
ability of the people to buy and wear woolen clothing.” 

The condition of the steel industry is reflected by the passing by the 
United States Steel Corporation of its dividend on the common stock 
for the quarter ending December 31, 1914, the worst three months in 
the history of the 5 so far as ane were concerned. 
Operations of steel plants have been reduced to as low as 40 per cent, 
and at present are probably not over 55 per cent capacity. 
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907, the year 
The First National Bank of Boston, in the New England letter of 


ber losses in railroad gross ea 
were startling. These losses were not confined to New En land, such 
roads as the 9 and the New York Central fall 


ere but entering New England show a ge wok 3 2 the same 
earings for January, while 

they show extreme depression, reflect a somewhat greater wok AB of 
commercial and industrial activity. Although there is a tendency to 


recovery from a condition approaching the desperat 
8 f pp 8 perate to one of pro- 


IDLE CARS. 


The total surplus of idle cars as of February 1, 1915, was 227,473 
cars, compared with 127,325 cars on Noverhbes 1, 1914, and 2117300 
cars on February 1, 1914. It is probable that had reports been re- 
ceived from the same number of roads in February as in November the 
total number of idle cars would have been increased by approximately 
50,000 to a total of two hundred and seventy-seven thousand-odd. Re- 

es . 5 are oen eee 159 roads operat- 
ng 1,854, cars, while res for November 1, rnish 
by 192 roads operating 2,203,414 cars. aah wee ee . 

SHOWS BIG Loss. 


The Westinghouse Machine Co. reports to the New Yo - 
change for the nine months ended December 31, 1914, as 9 z 


- $3, 576, 399 
53 340 


* , 


Operating: IEA a es 
Other TTT — 

„ T 
FC ees 
r e 5 835, 342 


[Editorial] from Daily Iron Trade.] 
“AIN’T NO SICH ANIMILE NOWHERE.” 


“Tt were a journey like the path to heaven 
To help you find them.“ — Milton. 


The road to Tip ry is short and easy compared with 
the real, genuine, e, disinterested ateist si e 
Who as a tariff reformer in Con 
Pubilsbeg sgh in the home of the tan Who let his name to the last 
n the home of the man who lent 
* tariff measure 9 


It says: 

“The 5 Congress will be wise if it revises the tariff, and 
if it does it in such a way as to give just and pope relief, and at the 
same time not afford to the Republicans an opportunity to make their 
old-time high-tariff slo: tell in the next campaign.” 

Right down in good ot Alabam,” U. 8. A. 

ere they have fought previous tariffs as if it were a war for life, 

And where there now is open rebellion and positive conyiction that 
the new tariff wrought a huge injustice to the iron, steel, and sugar 
industries. 8 

They want it revised 

And done quickly— 

Betoro ee — Republicans get a chance to make a battle cry 

n again. 

What a real job they will have if they undertake to fix up all the 
inequalities of this Congress’s legislation in the next Congress! 

And what wonderful speeches will surely be made by the Democrats 
themselves! 

That is 

(Of course) 

If they don't invoke 

The Reed rules or the Cannon rules to prevent debate in this case, 
as they did last time. 

A great number of Democrats are quite frank in pointing out seri- 
ous errors in the present tariff law, 

While no one really has been pleased— 

All are apologetic— 

All on the defensive— 

No one happy 

And if anyone desires to locate a loyal, disinterested defender of 
the Underwood tariff bill 

He would have to spend the rest of his life searching in vain. 


Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent that the gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. BAKER] 
may also have the privilege of extending his remarks in the 
RECORD, 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman for the gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. BAKER]? 
[After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. CALDER. Mr. Chairman, I would like to know how 
many speeches the other side expects to finish in. 

Mr. SHERLEY. There will be but one speech on our side. 
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Mr. CALDER, Mr. Chairman, we have had a very interest- 
ing discussion this afternoon, and I am sure that the Members of 
the committee who were present were much instructed by some 
of the speeches that have been made. We had a talk from the 
gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. JoHNson] on an interna- 
tional court of peace. I am confident that every man in this 
House would vote to establish a tribunal that would deal fairly 
with all the nations of the earth and assure universal peace. 
The gentleman from South Carolina apparently does not be- 
lieve in preparedness for war. I am not of that class either, 
but differ from him in that I strongly favor being prepared 
against war. [Applause.] We have had a very illuminating 
address from the gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. BAKER], who 
discussed civilization, and I am sure when we read his speech 
in the Record to-morrow we will take it home and treasure it as 
one fit to have a place in our libraries. 

We have had speeches on the tariff and the business condi- 
tions of the country, and the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. 
Garretr] read Washington’s Farewell Address, which seemed 
almost prophetic of this period of our country’s history. We 
have quite generally followed the advice of Washington in our 
foreign affairs, and it is well for those who are charged with 
the responsibility of government to-day to bear in mind this 
masterly address in dealing with the problems of the moment. 
And we had two good speeches on our national defense by the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. GARDNER] and the gentle- 
man from Minnesota [Mr. MILLER]. As a member of the sub- 
committee on fortifications of the Committee on Appropriations 
which prepared this measure, I have no quarrel with either of 
these gentlemen. I do not agree with them entirely, but I do ap- 
prove of some of the facts they have stated. Their remarks 
were very interesting and they imparted some valuable informa- 
tion to the committee. I will not take up all of the subjects 
they talked about, for I am convinced the very able chairman 
of the subcommittee on fortifications, the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. SHERLEY], will make a satisfactory explanation of 
the bill when the time comes and dispose of any fear on the 
part of the committee that we have not done our full duty to 
the country in the report upon this measure. Nobody to-day, 
except the gentleman from Massachusetts, has discussed any 
of the items in this measure, and I am going to take the time 
of the committee for a few moments to explain some of them. 

Our coast defenses before the Civil War were in good condi- 
tion, compared with those of other important nations. The 
forts were constructed of masonry and were equipped with 
smoothbore guns. As the result of the Civil War and the war 
between France and Germany in 1871 many new inventions 
along the line of armament developed, and, with the improve- 
ment in naval vessels both in armor and armament, our forti- 
fications were rendered vulnerable. For many years after the 
Civil War little was done to better these changed conditions. 
Boards were appointed by different Secretaries of War, and 
some improvements were recommended and acted upon, but it 
was not until the appointment of the Endicott Board in 1885 
that a comprehensive investigation of our seacoast defenses was 
undertaken. As a result of the report of this board a general 
policy was formulated by the War Department and a report 
was made to Congress setting forth a scheme of fortifications, 
which was approved by Congress, and the beginning of the mod- 
ernizing of the coast defenses was undertaken. The total cost 
of the fortifications recommended in the report was $126,377,800, 
exclusive of ammunition. Large sums of money were appropri- 
ated and the work was started. 

The action of the Endicott Board was modified, however, ma- 
terially as the result of the findings of the National Coast De- 
fense Board, otherwise called the Taft Board, which reported 
to Congress on March 6, 1906. This report estimated that the 
cost of completing the defenses, including $6,571,301 for ammu- 
nition, would be $50,879,339. Since the date of the report of the 
Taft Board there has been appropriated approximately $10,- 
432,800. Subsequently the project was further changed by the 
War Department. The latest modifications include a change in 
the armament for the entrance to Chesapeake Bay at Cape 
Henry, and provide for the defense of San Pedro Harbor, Cal., 
and somewhat of a reduction in the quality of armament’ pre- 
scribed for other places. The whole seacoast project to date 
calls for a total of 1,301 guns and mortars of caliber from 
8-inch to 16-inch, inclusive, and of this number 91 per cent 
have been provided for and are now mounted in our fortifica- 
tions. There remains to be appropriated for 117 guns and 
mortars. It is estimated that it will require an appropriation 
of $40,000,000 to complete our seacoast defenses. The basis of 
the ammunition supply for continental United States is the pro- 
vision of a sufficient quantity to carry through a two-hour en- 
gagement one-half the total number of guns manned in the 
forts. Of this amount we have on hand 73 per cent. 


rm GARDNER. Will the gentleman yield for one moment 
ere 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Crisp). Will the gentleman from 
New York yield to the gentleman from Massachusetts. 

Mr. CALDER. Yes. - 

Mr. GARDNER. That is 73 per cent of the supply for the 
guns already provided for, is it not, and not for the whole 
project? 

Mr. CALDER. I am under the impression, although I may 
be wrong, that it is 73 per cent of the entire project. > 

Mr. GARDNER. Itis only 66 per cent of the entire project. 

Mr. CALDER. Yes; the gentleman is right. 

Mr. GARDNER. Ihave the letter from the Secretary of War. 

Mr. CALDER. The amount of ammunition on hand and ap- 
propriated for is 73 per cent of the amount required for the 
guns and mortars now in place; and that does seem a small 
quantity. The testimony of Gens, Crozier and Weaver before 
the committee agrees that this is not sufficient, and I am in 
accord with them. I will say frankly to this committee that 
if the War Department had asked for a larger appropriation 
for this item it would meet with my approval. But gentlemen 
should not be unnecessarily alarmed at the amount of ammuni- 
tion for our seacoast defenses. 

When one stops to consider the extent of our fortifications 
it can readily be understood that no condition could prevail that 
would entail but a very small number of our guns being en- 
gaged at the same time. No one suggests that we are going 
to fire all of the guns and mortars in the country on the exact 
moment. I am sure, however, as the result of the information 
obtained in the hearings this year and the agitation on the 
subject, that the War Department will come to Congress in the 
néxt session with a request for a substantial increase. Although 
I will not be a Member of the next Congress, and unable to 
vote for this increase, I am sure that the fortifications com- 
mittee will agree that this particular item should be substan- 
tially enlarged. In our insular possessions the ammunition sup- 
ply provided is double the reserve for the United States. 
Whether or not that is a sufficient amount is a question for the 
War Department itself to determine. The committee, in pre- 
senting this bill this year, has given exactly what the War 
Department asked for. 

Our seacoast defenses generally are in good condition. The 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. GARDNER] and the gentle- 
man from Minnesota [Mr. MILLER] have in their remarks dealt 
with the range of the large guns. I agree with them that the 
range of these guns is not great enough to meet the 15-inch guns 
on some of the newer superdreadnaughts of England and Ger- 
many, which are claimed will reach 21,000 yards. The War 
Department believes, however, that with the appropriation asked 
for and recommended by the committee the department will be 
able to alter the carriage and powder chambers of the 12 and 
14 inch guns in both our continental and insular possessions, 
so that their range will be sufficiently increased to keep off the 
attack of any of the warships above referred to. I might add 
that it is the intention of the War Department, in the new forti- 
fications and in any changes in the present fortifications, to 
locate batteries of 16-inch guns, with a range exceeding that of 
any warship afloat or contemplated. 

Now, our field-artillery ammunition—— 

Mr. GARDNER. Will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from New York yield 
to the gentleman from Massachusetts? A 

Mr. CALDER. I do. 

Mr. GARDNER. Before the gentleman gets off the subject 
of our coast fortifications I will say that.I hold in my hand a 
clipping from the New York Sun of February 6, in which it is 
reported that a discussion had arisen in the committee as to 
whether or not warships could lie off Rockaway Beach and 
bombard any part of the city of New York. Is it true that there 
was a general discussion in the committee, which does not 
appear in the hearings, as to whether or not Boston and New 
York and San Francisco were safe? 

Mr. CALDER. Mr. Chairman, in a committee like the Sub- 
committee on Fortifications, and I assume sometimes in the 
Naval and Military Committees, matters are discussed infor- 
mally that very properly ought not to be disclosed to the public 
gaze. I often feel in reading over these hearings that we have 
printed much that should not be published. But it has been the 
policy of the committees of Congress to quite thoroughly ex- 
amine witnesses from the Army and Navy and obtain all proper 
information. In my two years’ service on the Fortifications Com- 
mittee many subjects have been informally discussed by wit- 
nesses and members of the committee. 

Of course, Mr. Chairman, if we lost all our Navy; if we had 
no howitzers to place on the beach at Rockaway; if we had 
no mines to plant to take care of the ships of hostile countries 
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in time of war; if we broke down completely in our defensive 
operations and the water off Rockaway Beach proves deep 
enough to permit a foreign fleet to come within firing range, it 
would be possible that the menace suggested by the newspaper 
article referred to by the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
GARDNER} might occur. In connection with the statement that 
the gentleman quotes I am free to say that the possibility of 
shelling New York City and other cities of the country was dis- 
cussed. But for my part—and I think I share the opinion of 
the committee—we felt as the result of our investigations on 
this subject that the people of New York have no reason to be 
unnecessarily alarmed. 

Mr. GARDNER. Now, I call the attention of the gentleman 
to Gen. Weaver's evidence, on page 64, where he says: 

It is true that there are certain places—very few of them—where it 
will 8 necessary to pon e additional armaments to prevent 
the distant bombardment of el 

Is New York one of those places? 

Mr. CALDER. The defenses of New York City were referred 
to. Answering the gentleman’s question further, I would say 
that if we lost control of the sea, if we had no guns to place on 
Rockaway Beach and had no mines to plant, there would be a 
risk 


Mr. GARDNER. I see from the newspaper article that the 
reason given why New York was safe was because the water off 
Rockaway Beach was so shallow. Now, I have in my hand a 
map showing the soundings off Rockaway Beach, and I find 
that within a mile of the beach there is perfectly good water 
at a depth of from 5} to 51 fathoms. If it is not true that that 
was the reason why Brooklyn could not be attacked from off 
Rockaway Beach, then it is not true that it was on account of 
the shallowness of the water. 

Mr. CALDER. If the depth of water off Rockaway is suffi- 
cient to permit battleships to come as near the beach as the 
gentleman indicates, no doubt proper steps would be taken in 
time of war to protect the city. 

Mr. GARDNER. May I ask the gentleman if it is practicable 
to strew mines along the coast without having any fortifications 
to reach the mine fields? 

Mr. CALDER. Well, I am not an Artillery officer, neither am 
I a technical expert on the subject of mines; but I will say to 
the gentleman that as to the possibility of defenses along Rock- 
away Beach I have not very much fear of New York City being 
attacked. Even if an attempt were made I doubt if they could 
seriously injure us. 

Now, we are not at war with any great nation, and we are not 
likely to be, and I feel very confident that long before we could 
be involved the War Department, which is familiar with this 
subject, would take the necessary measures in the premises. I 
have discussed this problem with the officials of the War De- 
partment, and I know they have it under serious advisement. 

Mr. GARDNER. Now, one moment more. The gentleman is 
very candid and very lucid. Of course, if there is not going to 
be any war we need not have any fortifications at all, but if it 
is all to be as smooth sailing as the gentleman says why was 
not that whole conversation reported in the hearings? 

Mr. CALDER. I repeat. Very often in the Committee on 
Appropriations, or its subcommittee on fortifications—and I as- 
sume in other committees of like character in the House—con- 
yersations are held regarding fortifications in different parts of 
the country. 

In preparing this bill at the last session of Congress we dis- 
cussed very freely the condition of the fortifications in the Phil- 
ippines and Hawaii without having it recorded in the hearings. 
I will say frankly to the gentleman that at my solicitation the 
Secretary of War has taken all of these matters under advise- 
ment with reference to the seacoast defenses of New York City, 
and after a thorough investigation if, in his judgment, it is be- 
lieved additional fortifications are necessary he has agreed to 
come to the House at the next session and make such recom- 
mendations as he thinks proper. The responsibility now rests 
with him. 

Mr. GARDNER. I thank the gentleman for his courtesy. 

Mr. LEVY. Mr. Chairman, will my colleague yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from New York yield 
to his colleague? 2 

Mr. CALDER. Yes. - 

Mr. LEVY. My colleague will not deny that our great Navy, 
which is the second largest in the world, could amply protect 
the city of New York, and no other warships could come near 
enough to bombard that great metropolitan city without being 
annihilated by our Navy. 

Mr. CALDER. I do not doubt it. 

Mr. LEVY. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. CALDER. Mr. I would like to discuss for 


Chairman, 
u moment the condition of our field-artillery ammunition. In 


this bill we appropriate $1,160,000. In the Army bill we ap- 


propriated $2,900,000 for the purchase of additional field am- 


munition. These two items together will increase our reserve 


supply from 31 per cent to 48 per cent of the whole project. 
When I say the whole project I mean based on a mobile army 
of 450,000 men, and figuring on 38 guns to every 1,000 infantry 
and cavalry men. At the present rate of appropriation enough 
reserve ammunition to provide for this entire project will be 
on hand within a period of four years. It is estimated it will 
oe: e to manufacture the balance of the ammunition 
or. 

The appropriation in this bill for our mountain, field, and 
siege cannon is $450,000. There is also an item of $2,090,000 
for field artillery in the Army bill, which makes a total of 
$2,540,000 appropriated this year for our mountain, field, and 
siege guns. We have now on hand 1,000 machine guns and 
213 batteries equalling 850 guns out of a total of 1,292 guns. 


are in excellent shape. The Chief of Ordnance testified in the 
hearings before the committee that when we have this entire 
project complete, both as to artillery and ammunition, that if 
we were called upon to place a mobile army of 450,000 or even 
larger in the field we would have no difficulty in maintaining 


an ample supply. 

Mr. Chairman, there has been much discussion here and other 
places about the character of our field artillery and ammuni- 
tion as compared with that of the countries engaged in the 
European war. We have been repeatedly asked what lesson 
have we learned from that war. We have read in the news- 
papers of the terrible havoc of the 42-centimeter guns and the 
other great armaments of the contending nations. Your com- 
mittee questioned closely the officers who appeared before us 
as to what information they had obtained as to the character 
of the guns and ammunition possessed by the countries engaged. 
We were advised that the knowledge so far secured would not 
warrant them in making any modification of their program 
for the field artillery and ammunition. When the reports of 
the officers now abroad are made and finally considered it is 
possible the War Department may desire to make some change 
in their plans. I would call the attention of the committee to 
the fact that we have no land fortifications in this country 
that would require the character of guns used by the contending 
countries. We are at peace with our neighbor, Canada, on the 
north, and neither Canada nor the United States have fortifica- 
tions on the border. Mexico on the south is too weak to cause 
any concern, 

Mr, Chairman, I regret exceedingly that this bill does not 
deal with the question of the personnel of the Coast Artillery, 
If it did, I would insist that it carry a provision for a substantial 
increase in this service. In 1907 Congress fixed the number 
of Coast Artillery companies at 170, with a total of 701 officers 
and 19,321 enlisted men. It was estimated that this number was 
a meager requirement for the defenses of the United States 
alone. There have, up to the present time, been abstracted 
from the coast line of the United States proper for manning 
over-sea fortifications the following: 


Companies. 
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In the near future it will be necessary to take additional 
companies from the United States, making the total number 


Companies, 
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Leaving in the United States 121 companies. The shortage of 
Coast Artillery troops for the United States proper is, there- 
fore, at the present time so far below the requirements as to 
make it deserving of the serious consideration of Congress. The 
statement I have made above is the testimony of the Chief of 
Coast Artillery, who also calls attention to the necessity of 
Congress providing for the authority to Increase the enlistment 
of master electricians, electrician sergeants, engineers, and fire- 


men whose services are necessary in the proper manning of our - 


improved coast defenses. I am sure that it is very important 
that Congress take up at an early date the question of adding 
to the Coast Artillery force the men asked for by the chief of 
this service. We can manufacture guns and ammunition, we can 
build displacements, but well-trained men thoroughly equipped 
to handle the delicate mechanism of our guns and mortars can 
not be obtained at a moment’s notice. This is the most impor- 
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tant branch of the service, and I regret that in passing the 
Army bill no provision was made to increase this foree. 

Last week our attention was called to the fact that it was 17 
years since the battleship Maine was destroyed in Havana Har- 
bor. When war came as a result, it was fought under condi- 
tions of unpreparedness that made our concentration camps 
more deadly to our soldiers than the bullets of the enemy. The 
system adapted to the needs of an Army of 25,000 broke down 
utterly as its task was suddenly and unexpectedly increased. 
The sufferings of our patriotic young men, eager to serve their 
country in her hour of need, the subsequent scandals, and the 
revelation of our weakness, I regret, has been forgotten. 

Mr. Chairman, in the preparation of this legislation the com- 
mittee having it in charge has voted to give to the War De- 
partment substantially every dollar asked for. If the amount 
is insufficient, the responsibility is theirs. They are charged 
with the conduct of this branch of our Government. If they 
had asked for more, I would have voted to give it to them. 
We decry expenditures for the national defense, and I agree 
with gentlemen that because of some useless Army camps and 
naval stations money is wasted. I would call the attention 
of the committee, however, to the statement of Chancellor Lloyd 
George in the British House of Commons on Monday of last 
week. This speech was a revelation to the world of the stupen- 
dous cost of modern war. The statement of the chancellor to 
the effect that the cost of the war to the allies was $10,000,000,000 
a year is startling. What would the opponents of national de- 
fense in the United States say to such an expenditure. I do 
not expect this country to go to war, at least not in the very 
near future. I believe that the struggle in Europe will leave 
the contending powers in such a condition that they will have 
no desire for further trouble. It is true that, judging from the 
facts surrounding the conditions abroad, our embarrassments 
are increasing, but I am confident that the common sense of 
the American people will not tend to create a sentiment that 
may rush the President off his feet. 

I have seldom agreed with the President in his fiscal policies, 
and not always in his foreign policies, but I shall do what I 
can to assist him to mollify our people if any efforts are made 
by unwise men to involve us in this conflict. 

Mr. Chairman, I have referred to the $10,000,000,000 expen- 
diture of the allies. The cost of our national defense for this 
year is barely 23 per cent of this amount. After all, is it not 
better for us to keep ourselves in a state of preparedness, to 
some degree, at least, if, perchance, out of a clear sky we 
should be involved in unforeseen conflict. [Applanse.] 

Mr. SHERLEY. Mr. Chairman, may I ask how much time is 
remaining? 

The CHAIRMAN. Sixty-seven minutes. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, SHERLEY. Yes. 

Mr. MANN. It is now nearly 6 o’clock. The gentleman ‘has 
over an hour remaining, if he consumes it all. It seems to me 
that under the circumstances that would be running a little 
too late to-night. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Mr. Chairman, in view of the fact that to- 
morrow when I address the House I hope to have some data 
that I have not now on my desk, I shall acquiesce in the sug- 
gestion of the gentleman from Illinois, and I move that the 
committee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. Houston, Chairman of the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that 
committee had had under consideration the fortifications appro- 
priation bill (H. R. 21491) and had come to no resolution 
thereon. 

HOUR OF MEETING TO-MORROW. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
when the House adjourns to-day it adjourn to meet at 11 o’clock 
to-morrow. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kentucky asks unani- 
mous consent that when the House adjourns to-day it adjourn 
to meet at 11 o’clock a. m. to-morrow. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


DISPOSITION OF USELESS PAPERS. 


Mr. TALBOTT of Maryland, from the Joint Select Committee 
on the Disposition of Useless Papers in the Executive Depart- 
ments, submitted a report that the files and papers described in 
the report of the Secretary of Commerce, House Document 1499, 
Fifty-third Congress, third session, dated January 16, 1915, were 
not needed in the transaction of the current business of the de- 
partment and have no permanent value or historical interest, 
which report (No. 1434) was ordered filed. 


LEAVE TO EXTEND REMARKS, 


Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to extend my remarks in the RECORD, for the purpose of 
printing a bill to establish and maintain a military training 
school at the Indian school at Carlisle. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas asks unanimous 
consent to extend his remarks in the Recoxp by printing a bill 
to establish and maintain a military training school at the In- 
dian school at Carlisle. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 

Mr. ASHBROOK, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that they had examined and found truly enrolled bills 
of the following titles, when the Speaker signed the same: 

H. R. 18745. An act in relation to the location of a navigable 
channel of the Calumet River in Illinois; and 

H. R. 15557. An act for the relief of Anna Miller. 

The Speaker announced his signature to enrolled bills of the 
following titles: 

S. 7213. An act granting pensions and increase of pensions to 
certain soldiers and sailors of the Civil War and certain widows 
and dependent relatives of such soldiers and sailors; 

S. 6980. An act granting pensions and increase of pensions to 
certain soldiers and sailors of the Civil War and certain widows 
and dependent relatives of such soldiers and sailors; and 

S. 7402. An act granting pensions and increase of pensions to 
certain soldiers and sailors of the Civil War and certain widows 
and dependent relatives of such soldiers and sailors. 

ENROLLED BILLS PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT FOR HIS APPROVAL. 


Mr. ASHBROOK, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that this day they had presented to the President of the 
United States for his approval the following bills: 

H. R. 20562. An act granting pensions and increase of pensions 
to certain soldiers and sailors of the Civil War and certain 
widows and dependent children of soldiers and sailors of said 
war; 

H. R. 18172. An act to increase the limit of cost of the United 
States post-office building at Seymour, Ind.; 

H. R. 17982. An act to make Nyando, N. X., a port through 
which merchandise may be imported for transportation without 
appraisement; 

H. R. 17907. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
Interstate Bridge & Terminal Co., of Muscatine, Iowa, to build 
a bridge across the Mississippi River; 

H. R. 17765. An act to regulate details of 8 in the Ord- 
nance Department; 

H. R. 17122. An act for the relief of John Burrows; and 

H. J. Res. 391. Joint resolution authorizing the Secretary of 
Commerce to postpone the sale of fur-seal skins now in the 
possession of the Government until such time as in his discretion 
he may deem such sale advisable. 

ADJOURN MENT, 
eee SHERLEY. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 5 o’clock and 40 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until Tuesday, February 
23, 1915, at 11 o'clock a. m. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS, 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. GARNER, from the Committee on Ways and Means, 
to which was referred the bill (H. R. 21009) to make Van 
Buren, Me., a port through which merchandise may be imported 
for transportation without appraisement, reported the same 
without amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 1431), which 
said bill and report were referred to the House Calendar. 


— 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. DICKINSON: A bill (H. R. 21531) to require railway, 
and other carriers of passengers for hire to establish an inter- 
state rate which shall not exceed the combination of local rates; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. FORDNEY: A bill (H. R. 21532) to establish and 
maintain a fish-hatching station on Saginaw River in the State 
of Michigan; to the Committee on the Merchant Marine and 
F sheries. 

By Mr. RAKER: A bill (H. R. 21533) to establish the Lassen 
Volcanic National Park in the Sierra Nevada Mountains in the 
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State of California, and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. McKELLAR: Resolution (H. Res. 742) amending 
section 2 of Rule VIII of the House; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. BURKE of South Dakota: Memorial of the Legis- 
lature of South Dakota, in the form of a resolution, to accept 
the benefits of the Smith-Lever Act of Congress approved by 
the President May 8, 1915; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. DILLON: Memorial of the legislature of the State of 
South Dakota, in the form of a resolution, to accept the benefits 
of the Smith-Lever Act of Congress approved by the President 
May 8, 1915; to the Committee on Agriculture. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BULKLEY: A bill (H. R. 21534) granting an increase 
of pension to Thomas Duggan; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. CANDLER of Mississippi: A bill (H. R. 21535) for 
the relief of the heirs of Peter F. Archer, deceased; to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. COX: A bill (H. R. 21536) granting an increase of 
pension to John R. Webb; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HELM: A bill (H. R. 21537) granting a pension to 
Lee McKinley; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HOUSTON: A bill (H. R. 21538) for the relief of the 
heirs of James Turner, late of Marshall County, Tenn.; to the 
Committee on War Claims, 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By the SPEAKER (by request): Petition of sundry citizens 
of Long Island City, N. Y., and members of the American Neu- 
trality League, urging an embargo on war material; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. ALLEN: Petition of sundry citizens of Findlay, Bel- 
mont, and Van Buren, Ohio, and Portland, Oreg., protesting 
against legislation abridging freedom of the press; to the Com- 
mittee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. BAKER: Petition of citizens of Atlantic City, N. J., 
relative to case of Harry K. Thaw; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. CANDLER of Mississippi: Papers to accompany a 
bill for relief of the heirs of Peter F. Archer; to the Committee 
on War Claims. 

By Mr. COOPER: Petition of Peter C. Johnson and others, of 
Racine, Wis., also Mrs. M. A. Howell and others, of Waukesha, 
Wis., against House bill 2644, relative to exclusion of certain 
publications from the mails; to the Committee on the Post 
Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petition of A. B. Seigl, C. M. Ryan, C. R. Emery, and 
others, of Racine, Wis., favoring embargo on arms; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. DALE: Petition of sundry citizens of Brooklyn, N. Y., 
favoring strict American neutrality; to the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs. 


By Mr. DONOHOE: Petition of citizens of Philadelphia, Pa., 
favoring passage of bills to prohibit export of war material; to 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. DOREMUS: Petitions of Caspar Peitz, jr., A. H. A. 
Loeber, and several hundred other citizens of Detroit, Mich., 
favoring passage of resolution to prohibit export of war 
material; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. FINLEY: Petition of Woman’s Missionary Society, 
Upper South Carolina Conference, Methodist Episcopal Church 
South, favoring amendment to Constitution prohibiting polygamy 
in the United States; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. GOEKE: Petition of E. L. Kattman and others, of 
State of Ohio, favoring passage of bills to prohibit export of 
war material; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania: Petition of Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States of America, protesting against 
the Deitrick amendment to the Army appropriation bill; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs, 

Also, memorial of German-Irish Alliance of Passaic County, 
N. J., favoring strict American neutrality; to the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. LINDQUIST: Petition of F. L. Church and others, of 
Central Lake, Mich., and vicinity, protesting against the Fitz- 
gerald amendment to the Post Office appropriation bill; to the 
Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. MAGUIRE of Nebraska: Memorial of the Evangelical 
Lutheran St. Paul’s Congregation, of Hickory Grove, Nemaha 
County, Nebr., protesting against export of war material; to 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. MAPES: Petition of M. J. Allen, William J. Weiner, 
and 127 others, of Grand Rapids, Mich., against export of arms; 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. MOORE: Petition of German Veleranen Bund of 
Philadelphia, Pa., urging passage of law prohibiting export of 
war material; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. RAKER: Memorial of American citizens of Paterson, 
N. J., favoring strict American neutrality; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. STEPHENS of California: Protest from Chamber of 
Commerce of Klamath, Oreg., against change in boundaries of 
Crater Lake National Park; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, resolution of Chamber of Commerce of Santa Ana, Cal., 
favoring investigation of Victor Valley (Cal.) possibilities by 
United States Reclamation Service; to the Committee on Ex- 
penditures in the Interior Department. 

Also, resolution of Shakespeare Club, of Pasadena, Cal., pro- 
testing against shipment of American horses to European battle 
fields; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

Also, communications from Woman's Missionary Society, Im- 
manuel Presbyterian Church, Los Angeles, Cal., and from Earl 
Haydock, favoring Palmer-Owen child-labor bill; to the Com- 
mittee on Labor. 

Also, letters from San Antonia Fruit Exchange, Pomona, Cal.; 
Board of Education, Oakland, Cal.; Sunset Publishing Co., San 
Francisco, Cal.; Standard Brick Co., Colton, Cal.; and South- 
western Ornamental Iron Works, Los Angeles, Cal., favoring the 
issuing of stamped and printed envelopes by the United States 
Government; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post 
Roads. 

Also, resolution of Chamber of Commerce oz Los Angeles, Cal., 
adyocating a naval reserve: to the Committee on Naval Affairs, 


